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SENATE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Herley C. Bowling, assistant sec- 
retary, Methodist Commission on Chap- 
lains, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, look with favor 
upon our efforts this day. If we are in 
error, correct us; if we show wisdom, 
confirm us in it; if we are stubborn, chas- 
tise us. But if we earnestly seek truth, 
reward our efforts. If we are weak, 
strengthen us; but in our strength, direct 
us by Thy spirit. 

In all things set our hearts at liberty 
from serving ourselves, that we may 
serve Thee and our country better. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 13, 1958, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
that later in the day I shall read into 
the Record a list of very important 
measures which are yet to be considered 
by the Senate during this session, in 
order that Senators may be aware of 
the measures which will be brought up 
by motion. 

As the Senate has previously been in- 
formed, we have cleared the tax bill 
which has been reported from the 
Finance Committee, on which there is a 
deadline of June 30. Itis very important 
that it be passed as early as possible. 

We have cleared the space bill. 

A rivers and harbors bill has been re- 
ported unanimously from the Public 
Works Committee. 

At the conclusion of action on the un- 
finished business, Senate bill 3974, we 
have already cleared the bill which has 
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been reported from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and the Alaskan 
statehood bill. 

I should like the Senate to be on notice 
that all the bills I have mentioned may 
be brought up by motion when action on 
the unfinished business has been con- 
cluded, although not necessarily in the 
order in which I have mentioned them. 
But I shall confer with the minority 
leader and with the chairmen and rank- 
ing minority members of the appropriate 
committees, and shall give the Senate as 
much notice as I can. 

I am making the announcement this 
morning in order that all Senators may 
be on notice that appropriation bills will 
take priority, that conference reports are 
privileged, and that the bills I have 
enumerated may be brought up by mo- 
tion at any time, as soon as the Senate 
completes its action on the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF FRANKING PRIV- 
ILEGES TO THE SECRETARY AND 
SERGEANT AT ARMS OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to tem- 
porarily lay aside the pending business, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of S. 3829, Calendar No. 1739, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
1739, a bill (S. 3829) to extend certain 
franking privileges to the Secretary and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, and 
the Clerk and the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

That section 85 of the act of January 12, 
1895 (39 U. S. C. 326), is amended by insert- 


ing after the words “Secretary of the Senate,” 
wherever they appear the words “Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 7 of the act of April 28, 
1904 (39 U. S. C. 327), is amended by in- 
serting after the word “Congress,” the fol- 
lowing: “and the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “In 
the event of a vacancy in the office of Secre- 
tary of the Senate or Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate, such privilege may be exercised 
in such officer’s name during the period of 
such vacancy by any authorized person.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to reimburse the Post Office Department 
for the transmission of official Government- 
mail matter,” approved August 15, 1953 (67 
Stat. 614; 39 U. S. C. 3210), is amended by 
inserting after the words “Secretary of the 
Senate,” the words “the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill, as amended, is designed 
to extend the franking privileges to the 
Sergeant at Arms and the Secretary of 
the Senate. The bill has been reported 
by the committee unanimously. 

This will not relieve these officials 
of paying the regular rate of postage, nor 
will it affect the revenues of the Post 
Office Department. It will relieve these 
Officials of the procedure of purchasing 
stamps and affixing them to a large vol- 
ume of mail. 

It is important that the measure be 
enacted promptly in order that the Leg- 
islative Appropriations Act for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1958, may be ad- 
justed to reflect a charge for penalty 
mail instead of an appropriation of 
funds for the purchase of stamps. 

I have been informed that the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], fa- 
vors the bill. It was reported unani- 
mously by the committee. I have cleared 
it with the minority leader. I should 
like to have prompt action on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3829) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend certain franking privi- 
leges to the Secretary and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are still 
in the morning hour, are we not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. Morning business is in order. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the Bar 
Association of Pittsylvania County, Va., 
endorsing the candidacy of Hannibal N. 
Joyce to be judge of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
Virginia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL ARBOR DAY 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Essex County, N. Y., 
favoring the designation of National Ar- 
bor Day. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Resolution 90 


Resolution supporting establishment of 
National Arbor Day 


Upon the request of the New York State 
Committee for National Arbor Day and the 
same appearing advisable and important: 
Be it 

Resolved, That this body hereby sup- 
ports the objective of the State committee 
for national arbor day for the establishment 
of a unified national observance date on the 
last Friday in April, and requests the neces- 
sary legislation for such purpose at both the 
State and national levels; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Governor 
Harriman, Hon. Jacob K. Javits, Hon. 
Irving M. Ives, Hon. Dean Taylor, Hon. Gilbert 
T. Seelye, Hon. Grant Johnson, and the New 
York State Committee for National Arbor 
Day, attention William C. Hall, chairman. 

ZELMA A. COOK, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
Essex County. 


RESOLUTION OF EPISCOPAL 
DIOCESE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Department of Christian Social Relations 
of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, re- 
lating to educational facilities in the 
public schools. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

t EDUCATION 

Whereas the Christian doctrine of man 

teaches the right of every child to the op- 
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portunity for the fullest development of his 
God-given capabilities; and 

Whereas in the light of this teaching the 
church for centuries has founded and main- 
tained her own universities and schools; and 

Whereas the church is also committed to 
& concern that adequate public education be 
available for all our children and young peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas in many communities there is a 
lack of school buildings, resulting in double 
sessions and the use of inadequate quarters: 
a widespread atmosphere of anti-intellec- 
tualism, which adversely affects curriculum 
and educational standards; a teaching staff, 
often hampered by low salaries and a low 
status in the community: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we support such measures 
of Federal, State, and local governments, ad- 
dressed to meet the needs of our public 
schools, which will specifically provide for 
scholarships, research grants and aid to 
school construction, in those States which 
obey the law of the land. Such aid should 
be granted on terms which would leave con- 
trol of the schools and major responsibility 
for their maintenance to the local boards of 
education and to the States; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we urge the regents of the 
State of New York, the commissioner of edu- 
cation and the local boards of education the 
necessity of a review of current educational 
standards and curriculum; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Senators from the State of New 
York, the Congressmen whose districts lie 
within the diocese, the chairman of appro- 
priate committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and to such offi- 
cers of the State and local governments as 
may be appropriate. 


GRAND PORTAGE NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, MINNESOTA—LETTER 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 26 of this year, I introduced proposed 
legislation to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Grand Portage National Monu- 
ment in Minnesota. My bill, S. 3362, is 
now pending in the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

I am informed that the committee has 
not yet received a department report on 
my proposal from the Department of In- 
terior, but I would hope that as soon as 
that report is submitted to the commit- 
tee, action could be scheduled so that the 
bill might be passed before the adjourn- 
ment of this session. 

I have received a letter from Russell 
W. Fridley, director of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, transmitting a reso- 
lution in support of the establishment of 
a Grand Portage National Monument. I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for consideration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 8, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR THYE: At its meeting on 
April 21, the executive council of the Minne- 
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sota Historical Society unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Inasmuch as Grand Portage is a site of 
national historical significance and richly 
preserves the history of the early North 
American fur trade in the great Northwest, 
the introduction of the bill to establish 
Grand Portage as a national monument is 
applauded—and its passage by the United 
States Senate during the celebration of Min- 
nesota’s admission to the Union is strongly 
urged.” 

The executive council also commended you 
highly for initiating in the United States 
Senate this most important piece of legis- 
lation, and for your continued efforts toward 
its successful passage in Congress. 

I thought you would like to know this 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL W. FRIDLEY, 
Director, 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received from the New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Co. in Minnesota a resolution 
urging repeal of the excise tax on tele- 
phone service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New ULM RURAL TELEPHONE Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., June 11, 1958. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: On May 1, 1958, 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the 437 shareholders rep- 
resenting 5,100 telephone users in the New 
Ulm area: 

“Whereas the telephone services are now 
subject to a Federal excise tax; and 

“Whereas this tax was considered to be a 
World War II revenue measure and also a 
measure to curtail the use and construction 
of new telephone facilities; and 

“Whereas it has been many years since 
the end of World War I; and 

“Whereas said tax is discriminatory toward 
the telephone interests: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the stockholders of the New 
Ulm Rural Telephone Co., an independent 
telephone company with headquarters in 
New Ulm, Brown County, Minn., respectfully 
ask that said tax be repealed as it is no 
longer necessary and it has served the pur- 
pose for which it was originally placed on 
all telephone services; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators for the 
State of Minnesota and the various Con- 
gressmen from the State of Minnesota.” 

It will be greatly appreciated if you would 
consider the above resolution. 

Thanking you in advance, Iremain 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN G. HOLLAND, Manager. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 3910. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1710). 
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CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER THE 
MATTER OF FRIENDLY RELA- 
TIONS OF COUNTRIES OF WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and 
myself, I submit a resolution providing 
for a meeting of foreign ministers of 
American republics in the Organization 
of American States, and representatives 
of Canada, to review policies of mutual 
understanding in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and, if deemed advisable, to pre- 
pare the agenda for a summit conference 
of the heads of state in the hemisphere. 

We have a fine opportunity now to take 
a real step forward in advancing his- 
toric relations of friendship and coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Recent events have given us 
dramatic notice, if we needed it, of grave 
problems—economic, social, and infor- 
mational—affecting the American re- 
publics. Of course the most dramatic of 
these events was the outbreak of mob 
violence against the person of our pre- 
siding officer, the Vice President, during 
his recent South American tour. 

In an exchange of notes with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President Kubitschek 
of Brazil warns that anti-American ele- 
ments are continuing to propagandize 
vigorously against the United States and 
against hemispheric cooperation. Com- 
modity price questions, tariff and quota 
policies of trade, the inter-American ex- 
change of professors and students and 
skilled technicians and other people, and 
conditions for private investment in the 
American republics are vitally impor- 
tant and urgent subjects which require 
the attention of a meeting of foreign 
ministers. 

We submit the resolution by way of 
showing our own feeling with respect to 
this need and desirability, and also in 
the hope of showing the spirit of friend- 
ship and neighborliness of the Senate 
on the same subject. 

For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution may lie on the 
table for the remainder of the day, so 
that additional Senators may join in 
sponsoring it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will lie on the table, as re- 
quested by the Senator from New York. 

The resolution (S. Res. 314) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas strains have developed in the 
historic relationships between the United 
States and the free countries of the Amer- 
ican community; and 

Whereas propaganda disseminated by the 
tools of anti-Americanism is apparently now 
directed toward presenting such supposed 
misunderstanding as actual incompatibility 
and even enmity between the free countries 
of the American community; and 

Whereas the security and the economic 
welfare of this country depend in large part 
upon friendly relations and sympathetic eco- 
nomic cooperation with the other American 
Republics and the Dominion of Canada; and 
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Whereas recent events have demonstrated 
the need to undertake jointly a thorough re- 
view of the policy of mutual understanding 
on this hemisphere: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that t to the 
charter of the Organization of the American 
States a meeting of consultation of ministers 
of foreign affairs be held at the earliest 
practicable date, to undertake jointly a 
thorough review of the policy of mutual 
understanding on this hemisphere, that 
representatives of the Dominion of Canada 
be invited to participate therein and that 
such meeting if it deems it advisable estab- 
lish the arrangements for and the agenda 
of a Western Hemisphere summit conference 
of the heads of states; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its 
support of the President of the United States 
in the efforts to enhance the harmony of 
ideals, objectives, and action between the 
free countries of the Western Hemisphere, 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuetas], and myself, I submit amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by us, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance; and, 
without objection, the amendments will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 


After the enacting clause insert “Title I.” 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “That this” and 
insert “Section 1. This.” 

Page 8, after line 15, insert the following: 

“(c) Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U.S. C., 
sec. 1861), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) In any case in which the President 
is required, under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) above, to transmit a message to 
Congress identifying an article with respect 
to which the limits or minimum require- 
ments found and reported by the Tariff Com- 
mission have not been complied with, he may 
determine to invoke the provisions of the 
Trade Adjustment Act of 1958 by notifying 
the Trade Adjustment Board, created under 
the provisions of such act, to that effect. The 
President shall include in his message to 
Congress, provided for in subsection (a) 
above, a statement indicating whether he has 
so notified the Trade Adjustment Board.’” 

Page 9, line 14, after the comma insert the 
following: “by inserting before the period at 
the end of the first sentence ‘or may notify 
the Trade Adjustment Board, created under 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1958, that he has invoked the provisions 
of the Trade Adjustment Act of 1958 with 
respect to such industry’.” 

Page 9, line 16, strike out “The” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (4), the.” 

Page 10, line 16, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

Page 10, after line 16, insert the following: 

“(4) (A) In any case in which the Presi- 
dent does not invoke the provisions of the 
Trade Adjustment Act of 1958 with respect 
to a domestic industry concerning which the 
Tariff Commission has recommended action 
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to prevent or remedy injury to the industry, 
but has taken action to prevent or remedy 
such injury, he shall submit a report to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and to the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate stating why he has not invoked the pro- 
en of the Trade Adjustment Act of 
1958. 

“(B) In any case in which the President 
has decided to invoke the provisions of the 
Trade Adjustment Act of 1958, as authorized 
in paragraph (1), he shall suspend the taking 
of action pursuant thereto until the expira- 
tion of the 60-day period referred to in sub- 
paragraph (2) (B), and if the action found 
and reported by the Commission to be neces- 
sary shall take effect as provided in such sub- 
paragraph (2) (B) no action shall be taken 
to put into effect the provisions of the Trade 
Adjustment Act of 1958.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new title: 

“TITLE It 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

‘Trade Adjustment Act of 1958.’ 


“Purpose 

“Sec. 202. (a) It is recognized that the 
maintenance of a sound domestic economy 
and healthy international relations requires 
that the United States engage in trade among 
the free nations of the world. Further, the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 re- 
flects the Congressional desire that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to negotiate with the 
other countries of the world with a view to 
lowering trade barriers. The Congress has 
also recognized, in enacting the peril point 
and escape clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, that there 
are situations in which the reduction of trade 
barriers, although redounding to the benefit 
of the Nation as a whole, may have serious 
adverse effects on particular domestic indus- 
tries. These provisions provide mechanisms 
for determining at what point reductions 
in trade barriers, either in prospect or al- 
ready accomplished, will have such adverse 
effects. They provide no method by which 
greater prosperity and security for the Na- 
tion as a whole can be secured by the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers, while avoiding or 
ameliorating the economic losses which par- 
ticular communities, industries, enterprises, 
and individuals may suffer in the adjust- 
ment of their productive activities which 
may be made necessary by such reduction. 
It is the purpose of this title to resolve this 
problem by providing assistance to com- 
munities, industries, enterprises, and indi- 
viduals in the adjustment of their produc- 
tive activity to the economic conditions 
created by the national trade policy. It is 
not the purpose of this title to provide a 
permanent subsidy, but rather to provide the 
means by which those affected by lowered 
trade barriers may be assisted in the period 
of their adjustment, 

“(b) It is the intention of Congress that, 
in determining eligibility for the assistance 
provided for under this title, the title shall 
be construed liberally and that any doubt 
regarding eligibility shall be resolved in favor 
of the applicant. 


“Establishment and functions of Trade 
Adjustment Board 

“Sec. 203. The President shall appoint a 
5-member board to be known as the Trade 
Adjustment Board (hereinafter called the 
Board), 1 member of which he shall desig- 
nate as C . The members of the 
Board shall be appointed from among the 
officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government and shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
otherwise received as officers or employees in 
the executive branch of the Government, but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Board. 
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“Sec. 204. For the purposes of performing 
its duties, the Board is authorized to— 

“(a) hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, and to take such tes- 
timony, as the Board may deem advisable; 

“(b) secure directly from any executive 
de t, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this section; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality 
is authorized and directed to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Board upon request 
made by the Chairman; 

“(c) require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to admin- 
ister oaths, to take testimony, to have print- 
ing and binding done; and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable within 
the amount appropriated therefor. Any 
member of the Board may administer oaths 
or affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Board. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by him. 
The Board is authorized to exercise any of 
the powers conferred upon the Securities 
and e Commission by subsection (c) 
of section 21 of the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934, and subsection (d) of such sec- 
tion shall be applicable to witnesses before 
the Board; and 

“(d) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as may be appropriate to permit 
the Board to perform the functions pre- 
scribed in this title. 

“Spc, 205. (a) Whenever the President, in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 4 
and 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended by sections 4, 5 and 
6 of this title, shall determine to invoke the 
provisions of this title with reference to any 
article as to which a modification in the rate 
of duty or other import restriction, or any 
other concession, has been found either to 
threaten or to have caused serious injury 
to a domestic industry, he shall notify the 
Board of his decision. 

“(b) After the notification by the Presi- 
dent provided for above, the Board shall, 
upon application by any community, indus- 
trial development corporation, business 
enterprise, employee, or organization rep- 
resenting employees, determine whether 
the applicant is eligible, or represents per- 
sons eligible, to receive the benefits pro- 
vided for in this title. If the Board shall 
determine that any community, industrial 
development corporation, business enter- 
prise, employee, or organization represent- 
ing employees is eligible for the benefits 
provided for in this title, or represents per- 
sons so eligible, it shall issue a certificate 
describing the community, industrial de- 
velopment corporation, business enterprise, 
or employees found eligible which shall 
conclusively establish for a period of 18 
months or such shorter period as the Board 
may determine that the described persons 
are eligible for the benefits provided for in 
this title. Such certificates shall state the 
period for which they are valid and shall 
automatically expire at the end of such pe- 
Tiod. Upon application, the Board shall 
have authority to renew any certificates of 
eligibility for successive periods of 18 
months, or less, upon a showing that such 
renewal is necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this title. The Board shall also 
have authority on its own motion or upon 
the motion of any interested person, to can- 
cel any such certificate of eligibility if it 
finds the continued existence of such cer- 
tificate is not necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this title. 

“Upon the expiration of 1 year after the 
notification by the President provided for 
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in this section, the Board shall report to the 
President and the concerning its 
operations under this title pursuant thereto, 
together with its recommendations for any 
amendments it deems necessary to further 
the objectives of this title. 

“(c) The following may be determined by 
the Board to be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided for in this title: 

“(1) Any business enterprise engaged in 
the production of an article like or di- 
rectly competitive with an article with ref- 
erence to which this title shall have been 
invoked. 

“(2) Any unemployed individual whose 
last reguiar employment shall have been in 
a business enterprise which is eligible or 
may be determined to be eligible for the 
benefits provided for by this title. 

“(3) Any community a substantial num- 
ber of the residents of which are individuals 
who are eligible or may be determined to 
be eligible for the benefits provided for by 
this title. 

“(4) Any industrial development corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of aiding the 
development of a more balanced and diver- 
sified economy or diversification of produc- 
tion in a community which is eligible or may 
be determined to be eligible for the benefits 
provided for by this title. 

“In determining whether a particular busi- 
ness enterprise is eligible for the benefits 
provided for in this title, the Board shall 
consider what portion of the total produc- 
tion of such enterprise consists of the pro- 
duction of an article like or directly com- 
petitive with the article with reference to 
which this title shall have been invoked. 
In determining whether any such enter- 
prise or any community or industrial de- 
velopment corporation is eligible for such 
benefits the Board shall also consider 
whether such enterprise, community, or in- 
dustrial development corporation has de- 
veloped satisfactory proposals for programs 
of economic adjustment consonant with the 
purposes of this title. 

“(d) As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘industrial development 
corporation’ includes any body organized and 
operated by private citizens for the purpose 
of aiding the development of a more bal- 
anced and diversified economy or diversifica- 
tion of production in a community through 
industrial development, the training or re- 
training of employees, or through any other 
means. 

“(2) The term ‘employee’ includes an un- 
employed individual whose last regular em- 
ployment shall have been in a business enter- 
prise which is eligible or may be determined 
to be eligible for the benefits provided for 
in this title. 

“Adjustment benefits 

“Sec. 206. Information and advice: Upon 
application of any business enterprise 
found by the Board to be eligible for assist- 
ance under this title, the appropriate de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
shall furnish such business enterprise tech- 
nical information, market research, or any 
other form of information and advice which 
might be of assistance in the development 
of more efficient methods of production and 
in the development of new lines of produc- 
tion, Similarly, upon application of any 
community or industrial development cor- 
poration found eligible for assistance under 
this title, the appropriate departments and 
agencies of the Government shall furnish 
such community or industrial development 
corporation such information and advice as 
will enable it to develop a more balanced 
and diversified economy. 

“Sec. 207. Loans: Section 207 (b) of the 
Small Business Act of 1953 is amended— 

“(a) by striking out the word ‘and’ at the 
end of paragraph (4); 

“(b) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu 
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thereof a semicolon and the word ‘and’; 
and 

“(c) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“*(6) to make such loans as the adminis- 
tration may determine to be necessary or ap- 
propriate to business enterprises and com- 
munities, either in their corporate capacity 
or as represented through industrial devel- 
opment corporations or similar agencies, for 
the adjustment by such business enterprises 
and communities to economic conditions re- 
sulting from the trade policy of the United 
States: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made by the administration 
to any business enterprise, or community 
unless the Trade Adjustment Board, as es- 
tablished under the provisions of the Trade 
Adjustment Act of 1958, shall have certified 
to the administration that such business 
enterprise, or community is eligible for ben- 
efits under the Trade Adjustment Act of 
1958: And provided further, That the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of this section shall be applicable to the 
loans authorized to be made under this 
paragraph.” 

“Sec. 208. Unemployment compensation: 
(a) (1) The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Secretary’) shall on be- 
half of the United States enter into an agree- 
ment with any State in which an enterprise, 
or community, with respect to which a cer- 
tificate of eligibility has been issued under 
this title, is located, under which the State, 
an agent of the United States, will make sup- 
plementary payments of compensation to 
unemployed individuals in the State as pro- 
vided for in this section, and will otherwise 
cooperate with the Secretary and with other 
State agencies in making payments of com- 
pensation under this section. 

“(2) Supplementary payments of unem- 
ployment compensation under this section 
shall be made only to individuals within the 
class of individuals determined by the Board 
under section 205 of this title to be eligible 
i receive the benefits provided for in this 

‘tle. 

“(3) If the amount of unemployment 
compensation payable to an individual un- 
der the law of the State in which he is eli- 
gible to receive unemployment compensation 
is less than 6634 percent of his average 
weekly wage, as determined under such law, 
then the amount of the supplementary pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation to an 
individual under this section for a week of 
total unemployment shall be an amount 
equal to the amount by which 6634 percent 
of such average weekly wage exceeds the 
amount paid to the individual under the un- 
employment compensation law of the State 
(including payments made by reason of de- 
pendents). 

“(4) In any case where an unemployed in- 
dividual receiving supplementary compen- 
sation under this section is no longer entitled 
to payment of compensation under the un- 
employment-compensation laws of the State 
solely by reason of the expiration of the pe- 
riod for which such compensation is payable 
under such laws, there shall be paid to such 
individual, out of amounts paid to such 
State by the United States for such purpose 
and without cost to such State, compensation 
in an amount equal to the rate of State un- 
employment compensation and any supple- 
mentary compensation under this section 
which he was receiving immediately prior to 
the time he was no longer entitled to receive 
such rate. In order to remain eligible for 
compensation under this paragraph, an indi- 
vidual must comply with the provisions of 
State law with respect to ability and ayail- 
ability for work, and with respect to the 
acceptance of offers of suitable work, and 
failure to so comply shall result in imme- 
diate cessation of payment under this para- 
graph. The total period during which an un- 
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employed individual may receive benefits 
under this section shall not exceed 52 weeks, 

“(5) The amount of the Federal supple- 
mentary payment of unemployment compen- 
sation to an individual for a week of partial 
unemployment shall be the amount necessary 
to provide such individual with a weekly 
benefit equal to the aggregate he would have 
received under paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion for a week of total unemployment, less 
his earnings for such week in excess of the 
partial earnings allowance, if any, permitted 
by the unemployment-compensation law of 
the State. 

“(6) Any agreement under this section 
shall provide that compensation otherwise 
payable to any individual under the State’s 
unemployment-compensation law will not 
be denied or reduced for any week by reason 
of any payment made pursuant to such 
agreement. No agreement under this section 
for payment of compensation by a State 
agency shall be valid if compensation payable 
to any individual under the law of such State 
is less than it would have been under such 
law as it existed on January 1, 1958. 

“(b) Whenever the Board either upon ap- 
plication of an interested party or upon its 
own motion, determines that unemployment 
among individuals found by the Board to be 
eligible to receive the benefits provided for 
in this title is no longer attributable to the 
trade policy of the United States, no further 
payments shall be made under this section to 
such individuals with respect to weeks of un- 
employment occurring after the date of such 
determination by the Board, or occurring 
during any period for which there is not in 
effect a certification under section 205 de- 
scribing such individuals. 

“(c) Each State shall be entitled to be paid 
by the United States an amount equal to the 
additional cost to the State of payments of 
compensation made under and in accordance 
with an agreement under this section which 
would not have been incurred by the State 
but for the agreement. 

“(d) In making payments pursuant to 
this section, there shall be paid to the State, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secretary, 
such sum as the Secretary estimates the 
State will be entitled to receive unaer this 
section for each calendar month, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that his estimates 
for any prior calendar month were greater 
or less than the amounts which should have 
been paid to the State. Such estimates may 
be made upon the basis of such statistical 
sampling, or other method, as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the State agency. 

“(e) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payments to each State sums payable to such 
State under this section. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, shall make 
payment to the State in accordance with such 
certification, from the funds available for 
carrying out the purposes of this title. 

“(f) All money paid to a State under this 
section shall be used solely for the purposes 
for which it is paid; and any money so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall be 
returned, at the time specified in the agree- 
ment under this section, to the Treasury and 
credited to current applicable appropriations, 
funds, or accounts from which payments to 
States under this section may be made. 

“(g) An agreement under this section may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise partici- 
pating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount as 
the Secretary may deem necessary, and may 
provide for the payment of the cost of such 
bond from funds available for carrying out 
the purposes of this section. 

“(h) No person designated by the Secre- 
tary, or designated pursuant to an agreement 
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under this section, as a certifying officer shall, 
in the absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to the payment of any compensation 
certified by him under this section. 

“(i) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this section if 
it was based upon a voucher signed by a 
certifying officer designated as provided by 
this section. 

“(j) For the purpose of payments made 
to a State under title III of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, administration by the State agency 
of such State pursuant to an agreement 
under this title shall be deemed to be a part 
of the administration of the State unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

“(k) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may find necessary or 
appropriate in carrying out the provisions of 
this title, and such information shall be 
deemed reports required by the Secretary for 
the purposes of paragraph (6) of subsection 
(a) of section 303 of the Social Security Act. 

“(1) Whoever makes a false statement or 
representation of a material fact knowing it 
to be false, or knowingly fails to disclose a 
material fact, to obtain or increase for him- 
self or for any other individual any payment 
authorized to be paid under this section or 
under an agreement thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

“(m) The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. The Secretary shall insofar as prac- 
ticable consult with representatives of the 
State unemployment compensation agencies 
before prescribing any rules or regulations 
which may affect the performance by such 
agencies of functions pursuant to agreement 
under this section. 

“Sec. 209. Training and transportation: (a) 
The Secretary shall provide adequate facili- 
ties and instruction for suitable training for 
unemployed individuals eligible for the 
benefits of this title who are in need of re- 
training, reemployment, vocational educa- 
tion, or vocational rehabilitation, through the 
following measures: 

“(1) by arranging for the utilization and 
extension of all existing Federal govern- 
mental facilities, and utilization of the fa- 
cilities of any other governmental agency 
maintained by joint Federal and State con- 
tributions, to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

“(2) by entering into agreements or con- 
tracts with public or private institutions or 
establishments, to provide for such addi- 
tional training facilities as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this section. 

“(b) The Secretary shall have the power 
and the duty to cooperate with existing Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies and officials 
in charge of existing programs relating to 
retraining, reemployment, vocational edu- 
cation, and vocational rehabilitation for the 
purpose of coordinating his activities with 
those of such Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that (1) no job opportunity for an 
unemployed individual found eligible for 
the benefits of this title exists within his 
own current labor market area, (2) a job 
opportunity for such individual equivalent 
to his former employment is available at 
a place in the United States outside of his 
current labor market area, (3) such indi- 
vidual agrees to take the job opportunity 
outside of his labor market area, and (4) 
the acceptance of such employment would 
be in the best interest of the United States, 
then the Secretary is authorized to make 
available to such individual at Government 
expense, facilities for the movement of such 
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individual, his dependents and his household 
effects to a location designated by such in- 
dividual and approved by the Secretary, by 
using Government or commercial means of 
Mike ee not to exceed the value of 

“Sec. 210. Retirement: (a) Whenever the 
Secretary shall determine that any individual, 
60 years or older, included within a certifi- 
cate of eligibility issued by the Board is un- 
employed as a result of the national trade 
policy of the United States and is unable 
to find employment because of his advanced 
age, the Secretary shall issue a certificate 
containing such a finding. 

“(b) Section 216 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is hereby amended by striking out ‘or’ 
at the end of paragraph (1) thereof; by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) thereof and inserting in lieu of 
such period a comma followed by ‘or’; by 
adding after such paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

““(3) in the case of an individual who 
is certified by the Secretary of Labor as un- 
employed by reason of the trade policy of 
the United States and unable to find em- 
ployment because of advanced age, age 60.” 

“(c) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect with respect to payments 
made for months beginning more than 1 
month after the date this act is enacted. 

“Sec. 211. Accelerated amortization: (a) 
section 168 (e) (2) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is hereby amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A) thereof, by inserting ‘or’ at 
the end of subparagraph (B) thereof, and 
by adding after subparagraph (B) the fol- 
lowing: 

“"(C) to develop new or different lines of 
production by an eligible business enterprise 
of a more balanced economy in an eligible 
community,’; and 

“(2) by adding after the words ‘attributa- 
ble to defense purposes’ the words ‘or the 
national trade policy of the United States, 
as the case may be.’ 

“(b) Section 168 (d) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following: 

“*(3) Eligible business enterprise, com- 
munity: For purposes of this section, the 
terms “eligible business enterprise” and “eli- 
gible community” mean business enterprises 
or communities holding certificates of eli- 
ing 4 under the Trade Adjustment Act of 
1958.’ ” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
extend the authority of the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 
vide assistance to communities, industries, 
business enterprises, and individuals to fa- 
cilitate adjustments made necessary by the 
trade policy of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may lie on the desk until the 
close of Senate business on Monday, next, 
in order that interested Senators may 
have the opportunity to add their names 
as cosponsors, I shall welcome their 
support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these amendments are a revision of S. 
751 and the trade adjustment amend- 
ment to H. R. 1, which I had the honor 
of submitting in the 84th Congress with 
my colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. The amendments which I now 
send to the desk would add a title to the 
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‘Trade Agreements Extension Act. The 
new title provides in detail for a program 
of adjustment assistance to communities, 
enterprises, and individuals who suifer 
economic hardship because of the trade 
policy of the United States. 

Yesterday I submitted another trade 
adjustment assistance amendment of a 
more general nature, which can be found 
on page 10939 of the Recorp. At that 
time I stated that I would discuss the 
whole subject of trade adjustment as a 
part of a general elaboration of my sup- 
port for the reciprocal trade program 
next week. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1959—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to a supplemental appropriation 
bill which may come before the Senate 
in the near future. 

My reason for doing so is that it is 
proposed to make available in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill the sum of 
$685,000 for the international exhibit at 
Brussels. I feel we should increase the 
appropriations for the Brussels fair. 

I visited the fair last week. My obser- 
yation was that about many of the ex- 
hibits of other countries were found 
pamphlets which were distributed free 
to visitors. ‘Those pamphlets portrayed 
what the exhibitor country was endeav- 
oring to present to the visitor. 

The Russians were doing a very able 
job of publicizing themselves, propa- 
gandawise. The United States had no 
such free pamphlets. The United States 
was missing an opportunity. Most vis- 
itors were picking up pamphlets in the 
French, Canadian, British, and other 
exhibits. They had no such opportunity 
in connection with United States ex- 
hibits. 

We have a magnificent pavilion, a 
magnificent approach, and a very im- 
pressive display in many respects, but 
we are missing the opportunity to get our 
literature into the hands of those who 
visit the fair. 

It may be that only one member of a 
family will visit the fair, but there may 
be half a dozen at home who will read 
the literature when the visitor returns 
to his home, and perhaps many friends 
in the community will have the privilege 
of seeing the literature. 

The United States has made a con- 
siderable investment in this World’s 
Fair, but it had better invest a little more 
and do the job well, rather than do the 
job partially. 

That is the purpose of my amendment. 
I shall speak at greater length on this 
question at a later time. I now submit 
the amendment for appropriate ref- 
erence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ig to the Committee on Appropria- 

ions. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 
Address entitled “Abraham Lincoln,” de- 
livered by Col. Paul Griffith, on May 3, 1958. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY 
INCREASE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was not on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday when the conference report was 
agreed to enacting the classified pay bill, 
because I was tied up in the Committee 
on Public Works which was getting 
ready to report the rivers and harbors 
bill. Therefore I desire to comment 
briefly on the classified pay bill, because 
it originally came from our Subcommit- 
tee on Federal Employees Compensation, 
of which Iam chairman. In addition, I 
was a member of the conference com- 
mittee. 

I do not care to duplicate what was 
said on the Senate floor by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, or the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]; 
but I do wish to emphasize the fact that, 
in my opinion, one of the greatest ad- 
vances accomplished by the passage of 
the classified pay bill was the fact that 
we retained, within the legislative au- 
thorization, the full additional 25 super- 
grades provided for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. This amendment was 
originally included in the bill several 
months ago on my motion, and I am 
particularly pleased that the conferees 
of both the Senate and the House re- 
tained it in the final measure which will 
go to President Eisenhower for his sig- 
nature. They deserve great credit. 

All of us know that in few fields have 
incomes risen more than in the medical 
profession. I understand that the cost of 
medical care has gone up more in recent 
years than has nearly any other single 
phase of the cost of living. This means 
that when the Government has on its 
payroll skilled medical researchers, those 
men are under compulsion to enter pri- 
vate practice, so they cam more ade- 
quately provide for their families. Thus, 
if the provision for supergrades had not 
been concurred in, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, which are undertaking 
vital research in such diseases as cancer, 
heart disease, blindness, mental disease, 
and other urgent fields, would have been 
in danger of losing some of their best 
and most capable men. 

For example, I have heard of a skilled 
researcher at the National Institutes of 
Health, who is receiving $12,500, who 
has been assured an annual income of at 
least $40,000 if he will resign and enter 
private practice. We cannot ask men to 
make such a financial sacrifice when they 
have families to raise and children to 
educate. 

Mr. President, I am particularly grati- 
fied and especially pleased that the 25 
additional supergrades for the National 
Institutes of Health are now a part of 
the bill which will go to the White House, 
and which I am satisfied will become law. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Does my friend agree 
with my suggestion that it was unfor- 
tunate the House cut back the number of 
supergrades which the Senate had pro- 
vided, and that inevitably we are going to 
have to increase the number of super- 
grades, and increase the number substan- 
tially, if we are going to obtain and hold 
able people for the Federal service? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania could not be more correct. 
We have only 1,300 or 1,400 supergrades, 
in a total payroll of about 2 million. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the 
Federal Government to compete with 
the tempting financial allure offered by 
private industry. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article I wrote for the Febru- 
ary 1957 number of Eagle magazine, en- 
titled “‘Crash Program’ for Health,” 
which emphasizes the strategic role 
played by the National Institutes of 
Health in trying to move back the fron- 
tiers against the most deadly diseases 
plaguing mankind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CRASH PROGRAM FOR HEALTH 


(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, United States 
Senator from Oregon) 

“Give me health and a day, and I will 

make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

With one of America’s most famous female 
radiologists at my side, I looked through the 
slitlike glass window which had been 
niched in concrete walls 30 inches thick. 
Beneath a great cone-shaped apparatus, a 
woman lay on a table. A bathrobe covered 
her body. ‘The room was darkened. The 
tiny point of the equipment seemed to pick 
out her chest and throat. She was receiving 
radiation treatment from a cobalt bomb 
for deep-seated cancer. The mysterious 
roentgen rays made no sound. 

Would the treatment be successful? 
Would it arrest the deadly march through 
her system of malignant cells? Would she 
survive? 

These questions flashed across the inner- 
most frontier of my mind. Another question 
lurked there, too. Would the woman on the 
table ever know a moment’s peace or con- 
tentment again? During her entire life, be 
it long or short, could she ever spend a fleet- 
ing hour free of anxiety and terror? Would 
each twinge of pain mean that the fatal 
killer had returned? 

The woman on the table was obviously 
younger than my wife or I. What if it had 
been one of us on that table beneath the 
cone—the cone from which came the unseen 
rays that might mean a reprieve, if only the 
malignancy had been detected in time? 
Cold drops of perspiration dotted my fore- 
head as I harbored these thoughts. 

And yet, I mused how little we actually 
know about the rampant behavior of celis 
and tissue which men call cancer. The 
cobalt bomb was not a certain cure even 
though nuclear fission had made it possible. 
It was a hope—a faint hope, though none- 
theless genuine. And as I stood outside the 
vault of concrete and lead where the rays 
from a tiny inner cylinder of plutonium were 
working their mission which might mean 
life or death, I wondered why the richest 
Nation on earth was not investing more of 
its effort, resources, and wealth toward the 
possible liberation of mankind from cancer, 
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Surely few battlefronts could be more cru- 
cial. 

Cancer is a threat which hangs over us all 
from the bassinet to the tomb; yet we spend 
far less attempting to solve it than we do, 
for example, on the fittings for one aircraft 
carrier of the Forrestal class. 

As the radiologist and I peered through 
the narrow window at the young woman on 
the table, few things loomed as important 
as cracking the terrible riddle of cancer. All 
else—politics, money, personal ambition— 
faded into comparative insignificance. 

What America needs today is a crash pro- 
gram of medical research. It should be a 
program proportionate to the $40 billion 
which we seem able to spend annually on 
weapons of war. What war, after all, can 
compare with that against cancer, heart dis- 
ease, mental disturbances, and other sinister 
maladies wracking mankind? 

Mike Gorman, 43-year-old executive di- 
rector of the National Mental Health Com- 
mittee, points out that, despite its inade- 
quate support from governmental appropria- 
tions, medical research during the past dec- 
ade has added 5 years to the life expectancy 
of the average American. Translated into 
earning capacity alone, the people whose 
existence has thus been prolonged have paid 
seven times as much into the Treasury in 
personal income taxes as has been invested 
in the United States Public Health Service. 
And Gorman adds this further heartening 
note: 

“In an age when the Communists and their 
satellites outnumber the forces of the Free 
World by better than 2 to 1, medical research 
has bolstered our manpower resources and 
increased our productive strength. It has 
reduced immeasurably the tragic toll of 
human suffering.” 

Yet we in the Congress, as well as the public 
at large, still think in pygmy terms with re- 
spect to combat against disease. Unhesi- 
tatingly, we will spend billions for tanks or 
battleships or bombing planes. By contrast, 
we are stingy with mere millions when sick- 
ness is the enemy, rather than a foreign foe. 
And when we contemplate that the United 
States Government is spending $48 million 
on the National Cancer Institute as con- 
trasted with $10 billion on naval vessels, we 
must keep in mind that it takes $1 million 
multiplied 1,000 separate times to amount up 
to just $1 billion. 

Nor was even the $48 million investment 
achieved for the onslaught against cancer 
without persistent and tireless effort on the 
part of certain Members of Congress. 

When I was a candidate for the Senate in 
1954, few topics held audiences more atten- 
tive than my insistence that Federal expendi- 
tures for medical research generally—and in 
the field of cancer in particular—should be 
increased many times. I even proposed an 
ultimate outlay of $1 billion for cancer re- 
search alone, if necessary. This statement 
was repeated by me at trade unions, civic 
clubs, Eagle aeries, Grange halls, before vet- 
erans’ groups, and women’s organizations. It 
drew almost universal support and interest, 
especially when people learned that we were 
then spending $63,980,000 on the Inter- 
American Highway and only $24,978,000 on 
cancer research. Was greater knowledge of 
mankind’s grimmest killer a mere 38 percent 
as urgent as the Inter-American Highway 
through distant jungles? 

As a newcomer to the Senate, I have served 
as a private in the ranks of an all-out attempt 
to bolster our attack against the disease 
which is nearly the equivalent of a death 
sentence to all afflicted by it. Leaders in 
this effort were members of both major po- 
litical parties—Lister Hitz, of Alabama; 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, of Washington; and 
WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, Democrats; and 

CHASE SMITH, of Maine, and En- 
warp J. THYE, of Minnesota, Republicans. 
Encouragement was received from CARL 
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HAYDEN, of Arizona, a Democrat, who is 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and has served in Congress ever since 
his State was admitted to the Union in 1912. 

This bipartisan undertaking brought about 
the doubling of Federal funds available for 
cancer research at the National Cancer In- 
stitute, from $24,978,000 to $48,432,000. 

As we worked to achieve this goal, I 
thought of the fact that man has learned 
to conquer the air, the waters under the 
sea, to ascend Mount Everest, and even to 
infiuence the weather under certain circum- 
stances. But cancer remains the inexorable 
assassin. Neither wealth nor fame nor 
power can stay its ravages. It killed valiant 
Babe Didriksen Zaharias, Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Senator Robert A. Taft, John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., of the vast timber corpo- 
ration, and many others who still had much 
to contribute to American progress. 

Although a crash program of medical re- 
search into the ominous roots of cancer 
would come too late to prolong their lives, 
perhaps it might help to spare the cancer 
victims of a later generation—in our own 
country and elsewhere in the world. Mercy 
knows no national boundaries. 

MaAGARET CHASE SMITH, only woman Mem- 
ber of the Senate, effectively emphasized the 
disproportionate sums which we spend on 
frivolities and on grappling with the most 
dreadful diseases plaguing the human race. 
Senator Lister HILL, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee handling health 
funds, insisted that top salaries in Public 
Health Service laboratories be increased from 
$15,000 to $20,000 annually. “The produc- 
tivity of any research organization depends 
ag the quality of the staff,” said Senator 

ILL. 

Furthermore, during our discussion of 
health appropriations on the Senate floor, 
Senator HILL assured me that the increased 
funds for cancer research were not a goal 
in and of themselves but simply part of an 
onward march which must continue. 

Partly because of the great impetus for an 
all-out program in the realm of malignant 
diseases like cancer. research expenditures 
by the Government for the fiscal year of 
1957 also have been vastly expanded in other 
fields. The National Institutes of Health, 
located in Bethesda, Md., are now in the 
midst of their most active 12-month period. 
Note this contrast in all major classes of 
appropriations. 


1956 1957 
General +p po expenses_...| $5,929,000 | $11, 922, 000 
National Cancer itute__...| 24,978,000 | 48, 432, 000 
Mental Health Institute.. 18,001,000 | 35, 197,000 
National Heart Institute. 18, 000 | 33,396, 000 
Dental Health Institute__ 2, 000 026, 000 
hritic disease activities 0, 000 885, 000 


Art 3 

Microbiology activities... 

Neurology and blindness di 
sease activities. 


Thus, United States Government expendi- 
tures for medical research have been in- 
creased 85 percent in one year. Even teeth 
and gums had participated in the advance. 
Yet is this disbursement enough? 

In Washington, D. C., our residence has 
been next door to that of Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, a tall 49-year-old man who recently 
retired as Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. One sultry evening, seated 
in our patio over coffee and cake, I asked my 
neighbor: “Leonard, what is probably the 
maximum amount of money which the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute could spend in 1 
year for research and study, if given reason- 
able notice in advance.” 

The Surgeon General pondered for a mo- 
ment. “Half a billion dollars,” he answered. 

“What would be the usefulness of that 
quantity of money?” I asked. 
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“You would be certain that you could carry 
on your program from year to year without 
delay or interruption,” Dr. Scheele replied, 
“Your top doctors and scientists would know 
their continued employment, at fair and ade- 
quate pay, was assured. They would not be 
tempted to break off their work to enter 
lucrative private practice. In addition, you 
could follow every possible lead or hope, no 
matter how remote or elusive it might seem. 
You would not have to budget so carefully 
and pursue only the most promising discov- 
eries. In a war, the military often overspends 
because it might be fatal to the country to 
underspend. We could do that in the area 
of cancer research if we had a billion dollars 
or eyen half a billion dollars at our disposal.” 

The sums which Dr. Scheele and I dis- 
cussed may loom as fantastic. But are they? 
Americans spend over $15 billion a year on 
liquor and tobacco. They even spend $280 
million for chewing gum and $116 million 
for shampoos. Why not twice as much for 
cancer research as for gum? 

Whenever I urge a vast increase in Federal 
funds for medical research, people invariably 
inquire about the sums raised for this pur- 
pose by voluntary agencies. “Don't they 
do the job?” is the perennial question. 

The voluntary agencies do a magnificent 
job. In 1954, for example, the American Can- 
cer Society collected $21,670,000 in private 
contributions and the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund an additional $1,751,000. Organiza- 
tions such as the Eagles, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the AFL-CIO, and others have 
helped generously toward this private total 
of over $23 million. Yet only $7,189,000 of 
the private donations were allocated for re- 
search. The rest had to go—and properly 
so—for the treatment of pitiful and agoniz- 
ing cancer cases in families lacking sufficient 
financial resources for their care. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the Government must 
carry on the major responsibility in cancer 
research, or it will not be carried on at 
all 


Research into all potentially fatal diseases, 
and particularly cancer, is one avenue for 
liberating mankind from a grim fear and a 
painful reality. Should not our Government 
share in such a responsibility? We would 
scoff if some official in our town proposed 
that the fire department be entirely reliant 
on voluntary contributions. Yet which is 
the more imminent menace to the average 
person, fire or cancer? Ask a cancer suf- 
ferer. 

Although I have been a legislator at both 
the State and national level, I still am un- 
able to fathom the legislative mind when 
it comes to this vital human problem. Such 
famous Senators as Taft, Vandenberg, and 
Wherry have been fatally stricken by cancer. 
Yet the Senate will move with alacrity to 
vote $4 billion for B-52 bombing planes, 
but it can cavil over barely more than 1 
percent of this for cancer research. We 
will apropriate limitlessly to combat the foe 
we can visualize, whether it be the Soviets, 
Nazis, or Imperial Japanese. But stinginess 
and hesitancy cloud the picture when the 
enemy is an insidious disease which strikes 
silently and invisibly, but nonetheless mur- 
derously. 

As a member of Oregon’s House of Repre- 
sentatives, my wife had to struggle for al- 
most 4 months to persuade her colleagues 
to vote a trifling $80,000 for pilot courses 
aimed at rehabilitating retarded children. 
The lack of trained teachers and classes for 
these unfortunate youngsters brings heart- 
ache to thousands of families. It also dooms 
the children to lives of public dependency 
and helplessness. Skilled teaching can en- 
able them to read, to play happily, to feed 
themselves, maybe even to work at a trade. 
Yet Mrs. Neuberger, herself a former teacher 
of physical education, found the legislature 
quicker to appropriate $150 million for roads 
and highways than a tiny fraction of this 
for retarded children, 
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One night during the 1953 legislative ses- 
sion, when her retarded-children bill lan- 
guished in committee, she said to me des- 
perately, “It’s easier to get funds for inani- 
mate objects than for human beings. It 
hardly seems possible that human beings do 
the voting on these appropriations.” 

Yet this mental block on the part of legis- 
lJators may be waning. Under the leadership 
of an Eagle Congressman from Rhode Island, 
JoHN E. Focarry, Congress has just allocated 
over $2 million for programs aimed at re- 
habilitating retarded children. Another goal 
of the program is to try to discover why some 
children have congenital defects which ren- 
der it difficult for them to lead normal lives. 
The sum is by far the most generous bene- 
faction ever set aside for such a purpose, In 
his campaign for the children’s funds, Repre- 
sentative Focarty had the active and fervent 
support of a fellow Rhode Island colleague, 
Congressman AIME J. Foranp. Mr. FORAND 
is likewise a faithful member of the Eagles. 

Slowly but inevitably, Americans are com- 
ing to realize that every dollar invested in 
medical research can be amortized in longer, 
happier, and healthier lives. 

Some of this understanding is due to the 
leadership of a remarkable and attractive 
‘woman named Mary Lasker. She has used 
the fortune inherited from her late husband 
to encourage study of the ailments which 
cripple and kill people. The Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation gives substantial 
awards each year for achievements in the 
area of psychiatric and medical research. 
Writers and journalists, for example, are re- 
warded for outstanding contributions on 
these topics. Mrs. Lasker also helps to sup- 
port such projects as the National Mental 
Health Committee and the New York Memo- 
rial Hospital for Cancer and Allied Diseases. 

Each of us sees illness only as an isolated 
occurrence, It may happen to us or to a 
loved one. This is tragic, but we still do not 
see how it affects America as a whole. How 
many realize that mental sickness deprived 
our Armed Forces of over 2,500,000 young 
men in the prime of life during World War 
II? Are we aware that more than half the 
hospital beds in the United States are re- 
quired for mentally disturbed men and 
women, and that even these are not enough? 
On the Senate floor I pointed out that al- 
most 244 times as many people died of cancer 
during World War II as were killed in action 
in all our farflung battles over the face of 
the world. Furthermore, in 1 year cancer 
killed nearly 10 times the number of Ameri- 
cans who were killed in action throughout 
3 years of the war in Korea. 

Medical research has begun to unlock some 
strategic doors. The Salk antipolio vaccine 
is a sample of what prolonged and well- 
financed medical research can accomplish. 
The vaccine is not perfect, but it provides 
children with 70 to 90 percent protection 
against the crippling havoc of infantile par- 
alysis. We take for granted today such anti- 
biotics as penicillin, streptomycin, terra- 
mycin, and aureomycin. All are the products 
of medical research. They have helped to re- 
duce the death rate from tuberculosis 73 per- 
cent, fronr kidney disease 60 percent, 
from pneumonia 43 percent. As a re- 
sult, the life expectancy of the average 
American increased from an age of 60 in the 
year 1937 to 68.8 by 1953. Phenomenal new 
discoveries with respect to the fat content 
of diets may contribute toward cutting down 
fatal heart disease in the decade ahead. 

These developments, it seems to me, are 
overwhelming arguments for vast expendi- 
tures in medical research. What can be 
more important than human happiness and 
human life? These are geared directly to 
good health. For a country spending $40 
billion a year for armaments there is no sum 
too high to invest in the well-being of its 
citizens. I still recall what my wife, Mau- 
rine, said to me when she was fighting for a 
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paltry $80,000 in the m Legislature, to 
spend in behalf of retarded little children. 
“The beasts of the field on my mother’s 
farm will do anything for their young,” she 
said. “Can we look the next generation of 
human beings in the face if we have not done 
everything possible for them in the vital 
area of sound bodies and medical care?” 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, when 
I arrived in my office this morning I 
found on my desk the following tele- 
gram: 


Please reply my wire June 11 advising your 
stand on Reciprocal Trade Act extension. 
Unless this bill is defeated in the Senate I 
promise you that I will do everything in my 
power to see that you are not reelected to 
the Senate. We want Senators who work 
for the best interests of the American people 
and not foreign countries. 

Gero. M. GRADY. 


I made a reply this morning to Mr. 
Grady, as follows: 

In reply to your wire promising that you 
will do everything in your power to defeat 
me for reelection unless the reciprocal-trade 
bill is defeated in the Senate, my answer to 
you is: I accept your challenge gladly. I will 
vote for the reciprocal-trade bill. I will 
work hard to secure its enactment. I wel- 
come your all-out opposition. I am reading 
your telegram to the Senate today as a prime 
example of attempted intimidation by those 
who oppose a program that has been specifi- 
cally requested by President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nrxon, as well as top Democratic 
leaders. The evidence is overwhelming that 
freer trade will greatly help Wisconsin as 
well as America. More jobs, more prosperous 
business throughout Wisconsin, and a greater 
chance for peace throughout the world are 
the fruits of free trade. 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator. 


STEEL PRICES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, early 
this week the Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
which is owned by National Steel Corp., 
headed by former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey, eliminated what has been 
termed as $2 differential on cold-rolled 
and hot-rolled steel. This move has been 
widely hailed as evidence of the existence 
of genuine price competition in the steel 
industry. The price action is said to con- 
stitute, in fact, a refutation of those of 
us who have been concerned with ad- 
ministered prices in the steel industry. 

In its issue of June 11, 1958, the Wall 
Street Jorunal contains an editorial 
which states that the elimination of this 
differential ought to raise some questions, 
even among the stanchest adherents of 
the administered price theory. The edi- 
torial traces the price action to an out- 
break of competition in the steel industry 
arising from the decline in demand for 
steel, particularly from the automobile 
industry. Referring to a statement by 
another steel producer that he would 
have to meet this Great Lakes move, the 
editorial states: 

If the administered price advocates don't 
know that there is such a thing as free mar- 
ket forces, this man who is close to the free 
market plainly does. 


Mr. President, let us look carefully into 


the exact nature of the move by Great 
Lakes. For some time, Great Lakes has 
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maintained a $2 premium above the na- 
tional base price. It was possible to 
maintain this differential, as it has 
been euphemistically termed, because of 
the proximity of Great Lakes to the 
plants of the automobile companies 
which constitute its principal market. 
Until recent months, a seller’s market 
has existed for some time in the steel in- 
dustry. The steel mills have felt no par- 
ticular incentive to absorb freight on 
shipments into distant areas, because 
they have been able to dispose of most of 
their tonnage to nearby customers or to 
customers who would themselves pay the 
freight. However, as the demand for 
steel has declined during the last 12 
months, some mills, according to the 
trade press, have begun to resume the 
old practice of absorbing freight when 
shipping into distant areas. In a time of 
declining demand, Detroit is perhaps the 
most logical market in the country into 
which steel companies would ship their 
steel, even at the cost of absorbing 
freight. It would appear that this is ex- 
actly what did occur. Moreover, the 
steel companies were able to ship into 
Detroit at a delivered price $2 less than 
the Great Lakes price and still insist 
that all they were doing was meeting 
competition. This was possible because, 
in addition to Great Lakes, there is in 
Detroit a second steel company, Mc- 
Clouth Steel Corp. Perhaps because 
most of its output has been taken by 
General Motors, to which it is financially 
indebted, McClouth has not charged the 
$2 premium on cold-rolled steel which 
has been charged by Great Lakes. 

Faced with the penetration of its home 
market at a delivered price $2 below its 
own quotation, Great Lakes had no al- 
ternative but to eliminate the premium 
and bring its base price down to the na- 
tional level. With the steel industry 
running at around 60 percent of capacity 
and giving every indication of declining 
even further in the next 2 months, it is 
not to be unexpected that mills which 
have been able to charge premiums 
above the national base price will be 
forced to abandon those premiums. At 
about the same time that Great Lakes 
took its action, Granite City Steel Co. in 
St. Louis abandoned part of its premi- 
um. While perhaps inevitable, this 
abandonment of premiums should not be 
confused with true price competition. 
Great Lakes is not undercutting United 
States Steel or the other major steel pro- 
ducers on their base prices or their 
delivered price. 

This matter of premiums has arisen 
before. In its appearance before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, the United States Steel Corp. 
contended that there were many in- 
stances in which other steel companies 
had taken the lead in making changes in 
price. Upon close examination, however, 
it was found that the examples cited by 
United States Steel in support of their 
argument represented, with one excep- 
tion, merely the narrowing or elimina- 
tion of premiums above the United States 
Steel price. 

Mr. President, the trade press is filled 
with stories indicating that the steel 
companies plan to raise their prices by 
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$6 a ton on July 1. This will impose a 
further burden upon the Nation’s con- 
sumers, who are already hard pressed by 
high prices, by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. President Eisenhower must ex- 
ercise his responsibilities to the end that 
this price increase, which will touch off 
another wave of inflation, does not take 
place. In a letter which I sent him on 
May 22, I outlined a series of steps which 
he could take under his existing powers 
to avert further inflation. It is up to 
the President, through the use of these 
powers, to see that both management and 
labor exercise restraint in the public 
interest. 

Let me emphasize that there are only 
17 days left for the President to act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 11, 1958, entitled “Mar- 
ket Lesson.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Market Lesson 

Steel prices, as almost everyone knows, are 
scheduled to go up on July 1 to offset wage 
boosts. This proves, according to economists 
and politicians of liberal persuasion, that 
steel prices are administered by the steel 
companies, Their charge is that the market 
plays little or no part in setting prices for 
steel and that the companies can get almost 
any price they decide they want. 

But recently there have been developments 
which ought to raise some questions, even 
among the stanchest, adherents of the ad- 
ministered price theory. Two steel com- 
panies have reduced prices. Granite City 
Steel, of St. Louis, a small producer, reduced 
prices by $2 a ton in that city. Great Lakes 
Steel, a major supplier of automotive metal, 
has cut prices a like amount on some steel 
products for delivery in Detroit. 

Great Lakes Steel Chairman Carnahan 
said the reductions were made in recognition 
of local competitive conditions. It is not 
hard to guess what those conditions are; 
namely, that auto production is down sharp- 
ly and there is much less demand for auto- 
motive steel. 

Supply has overweighed demand to a point 
where there is price cutting by a producer 
to induce buyers to come into the market. 
The impact on other producers is as ex- 
pected in a free market, too. Steel com- 
panies shipping automotive steel to the De- 
troit area immediately said they would meet 
the Great Lakes Steel price. If this is not an 
example of a free market it must be that 
the producers are administering their prices 
downward which would hardly be a profitable 
move. 

Steel producers generally said these reduc- 
tions would not affect the increase scheduled 
for July 1. They may well be right. “Steel” 
is a term which embraces many different 
shapes and forms for many different uses. 
Thus, while the fiat-rolled items used for 
making auto bodies is in surplus, some other 
items may be relatively less plentiful. 

If the users of these other items will ac- 
cept the steel prices now scheduled, as the 
steel companies apparently believe, there will 
be increases and they will stick. But if the 
users balk, or if the people they sell to balk, 
there could be the same kind of situation 
that brought the reduction in automotive 
steel. 

Speaking of the Great Lakes Steel reduc- 
tion a Pittsburgh steel producer said: “We'll 
have to go along. We don’t like it but we'll 
have to take it.” If the administered price 
advocates don’t know that there is such a 
thing as free market forces, this man who is 
close to the free market plainly does. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
exchange of letters with President Eisen- 
hower on this subject. Yesterday I dis- 
cussed this exchange but did not use the 
letters because I did not wish to take it 
upon myself to release the correspond- 
ence with the President. However, in 
answer to newsmen’s questions the White 
House stated it had no objection to the 
publication of the letters, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letters be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

May 22, 1958. 
The PresIpENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I was impressed with 
the talk you made in New York night be- 
fore last, which I watched over television, 
and in which you very strongly made the 
point that prices are indeed a problem in 
the present economic conditions and cannot 
continue to rise and that industry as well as 
labor has a responsibility of holding the 
price-wage line. 

I want to present to you a plan designed 
to curb these increases in accordance with 
your own analysis of the situation—an anal- 
ysis, incidentally, in which I believe nearly 
all Americans will concur. 

Let us discuss this plan specifically as it 
would pertain to one industry—steel, which 
is so basic to all our economy. On or about 
July 1 the steel industry plans to raise its 
prices. Three steel companies have already 
announced their intention to raise prices on 
that date. Reporting on a poll among steel 
producers, the trade magazine Steel stated 
on May 12 that steel prices will probably 
rise $4 to $6 per ton on July 1. Part of the 
increase will be traceable to the added costs 
arising from the provisions of the 3-year con- 
tract between the steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

If the past is to provide any clue to the 
future, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
the price increase will be at least twice the 
rise in costs resulting from the wage in- 
crease. This is the conclusion reached by 
the majority of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly on the basis of its 
extensive inquiry last year into administered 
prices in the steel industry. 

But in today’s economic conditions a price 
increase in steel, even if no more than the 
amount actually required to cover the wage 
increase, would be too much. In a time of 
large and growing unemployment, substan- 
tial excess capacity, and significant under- 
consumption, it is unthinkable that the Na- 
tion’s basic materials industry should be 
planning to institute another price increase. 
It is equally unthinkable that labor would 
insist upon wage increases that are in excess 
of productivity gains and require increases 
in prices. The key to ending the recession 
with its mounting unemployment is in- 
creased demand for goods and services. Ob- 
viously, demand cannot increase if prices, 
regardless of the cause, continue to rise. 

Consider the prospects if steel prices actu- 
ally are increased. First, there will be higher 
direct costs to steel buyers. The Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly found 
that the July 1957 steel price rise increased 
the direct cost of steel shipped by some $540 
million a year. Moreover, by the time it 
reaches the ultimate consumer the increase 
is considerably greater, since it tends to 
pyramid. This results from the efforts of 
producers and distributors at each stage of 
the flow from the steel mill to the final con- 
sumer to raise prices by amounts sufficient 
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to cover not only. the higher steel costs to 
themselves, but also to preserve their cus- 
tomary percentage margins. 

With the increase in steel prices, and in 
machinery, parts, and components made of 
steel, the producers of consumer goods, in- 
cluding automobiles, may be expected to raise 
their prices. The ultimate effect, of course, 
will be to reduce consumption, particularly 
in durable goods where most of the reces- 
sion is centered. With reduced consumption, 
production and employment will fall to even 
lower levels. The singular paradox of this 
downswing will become even more striking— 
increasing prices accompanied by falling out- 
put and jobs. 

The steel industry is currently operating 
at approximately 50 percent of capacity. As 
against an estimated annual capacity of 
9 million to 10 million cars, current esti- 
mates place automobile output this year at 
only 4.2 million cars, or below 50 percent of 
capacity. Substantial decreases in produc- 
tion as a percent of capacity have occurred 
in other durable-goods industries as well. 
Low as they are, these operating rates can 
sink to even lower levels if the prices of 
goods to consumers are Increased, as will most 
certainly take place if the price of steel is 
advanced. 

Clearly the time for action is at hand. 
Steps must be taken to prevent the an- 
nounced increases in steel prices from taking 
effect. A situation which is not too hope- 
ful at best must not be allowed to deteriorate. 
According to a recent survey of consumer 
buying intentions conducted by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, plans to buy 
new cars were 20 percent lower in April than 
they had been last October. Moreover, in- 
tentions to buy major consumer durable 
goods, such as ranges, refrigerators, TV sets, 
freezers, etc., dropped on the average by more 
than 10 percent. If prices of these products 
are raised, the declines in actual purchases 
can be e to be even greater than is 
indicated by this survey. 

I realize that there is no statutory au- 
thority for the establishment of mandatory 
price and wage controls. Neither am I advo- 
cating any such authority at this time. But 
there are steps stopping short of mandatory 
controls which can be taken, and indeed, 
have been taken in the past with a consid- 
erable degree of success. I am referring to 
voluntary measures of one type or another, 
Their use has been strongly urged by noted 
economists appearing before our subcom- 
mittee and other committees of the Con- 
gress. 

An often-overlooked fact of history is that 
between August 1939 and February 1942 all 
of the price-restraining efforts by the Goy- 
ernment were on a voluntary basis. By the 
time that the Price Control Act was passed 
in early 1942 the prices of many basic in- 
dustrial commodities, including steel, had 
already been successfully stabilized by vol- 
untary action. The success of the program 
is attested by a comparison of price increases 
in those industries where the voluntary 
measures were applied with the increases 
that occurred during the comparable period 
before World War I. Thus between July 
1914 and November 1916 the list price of 
steel rose 103 percent; during the compa- 
rable 28-month period between August 1939 
and December 1941 it advanced only 2 per- 
cent, The increase in the earlier period for 
nonferrous metals was eight times that of 
the latter period. In chemicals and allied 
products it was 4 times greater; in fertilizer 
materials 9 times greater. 

Among the specific voluntary measures 
taken, all of which are available for use at 
this moment, were: 

1. Informal conferences between an in- 
dustry’s leaders and Government representa- 
tives. 

2. Public requests to an industry to ab- 
stain from making a proposed price increase, 
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3. The issuance of brief summary analyses 
of an industry’s prices, profits, and produc- 
tion indicating generally whether a price 
advance is required, and if so, its approxi- 
mate extent. 

4. The issuance on a voluntary basis of 
suggested price ceilings. 

5. Efforts to persuade labor that for the 
welfare of the economy they should hold 
the wage line and avoid inflationary wage 
increases. 

The only force behind these measures 
would be public opinion, but that is a force 
to be reckoned with, Our large corporations, 
such as the big steel and automobile com- 
panies, which spend many millions of dol- 
lars each year in cultivating public opinion, 
do not disregard it lightly. Once the people 
have the facts, their enlightened awareness 
can be as powerful as any statute in pre- 
venting unjustified price and wage increases. 

In addition to the experience of 1940-41, 
there are other precedents for a program of 
this type. At the request of the House 
Appropriations Committee in 1919 the Fed- 
eral Trade Commision made studies of costs, 
prices, and profits in particular industries, 
the specific purpose of which was to pro- 
vide a solid basis for the evaluation by Con- 
gress and the general public of the propriety 
of price increases. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has the authority to secure and issue 
the same type of information today. Again, 
in 1947, when there were great shortages of 
consumers goods and gray markets existed 
on a widespread scale, a program of volun- 
tary requests to industry to hold the price 
line was instituted, again with a fair meas- 
ure of success. 

The precedents are ample. The need is 
great and growing. High and increasing 
prices are seriously aggravating the downturn 
which started last fall and shows no real 
signs of abating. The economy cannot stand 
the further decreases in consumption which 
will result from further increases in prices 
and wages. 

I have every hope and belief that a pro- 
gram designed to stabilize prices through 
voluntary means will receive the full cooper- 
ation of labor. If labor organizations were 
to persist in demands which exceed produc- 
tivity gains and require significant increases 
in prices, the spotlight of publicity should 
be turned on them. 

The recommendation for action which I 
have outlined in this letter has grown out of 
the voluminous testimony and evidence pre- 

. sented to the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly in its inquiry into ad- 
ministered prices. The material presented in 
these hearings makes it obvious that large 
corporations, such as the major steel and 
automobile producers, have the power, in ef- 
fect, to set aside the law of supply and de- 
mand. Because of the immense conse- 
quences of their decisions, the managers of 
these huge corporations must be made force- 
fully aware of their responsibilities to the 
public interest. A voluntary price-wage sta- 
bilization program would accomplish that 
objective. 

From my study of the causes of the present 
recession, I am satisfied that much of present 
day buyer resistance stems from a lack of 
confidence in the future, and, in turn, this 
lack of confidence comes from the large num- 
ber of unemployed. It seems logical to be- 
lieve that the large number of laborers now 
employed, at high wages, might very well be 
curtailed purchasers because many of their 
fellow employees have been laid off and are 
presently out of a job. 

I have talked with the heads of several 
large corporations recently who indicated a 
willingness on their part of entering into a 
voluntary program of rehiring laid off em- 
ployees. I have talked with some important 


leaders of labor who have expressed sympa- 
thetic interest in this plan. I believe that 
your appeal to labor to hold the wage line 
would receive a favorable response. 
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According to the Fortune Directory the 
500 largest industrial corporations in 1956 
had 8,793,347 employees. Allowing for the 
decrease in economic activity, it is reasonable 
to assume that they employ 8 million em- 
ployees today. If each of these 500 corpora- 
tions were to increase its employment by 5 
percent the increase in total employment 
would obviously be about 400,000. This many 
people being put to work would go far toward 
a restoration of confidence and thus help in 
getting the recession behind us. 

It is my belief that you should hold a meet- 
ing, jointly or separately, of industry and 
labor leaders in Washington, present such 
a plan to them and appeal to them for their 
support, There is an obligation on the part 
of both business and labor to make some 
present sacrifices in order to protect their 
own futures. This is just good common sense. 
Our industrial leaders should be able to see 
that an investment in employment will prove 
as profitable in the long run as an invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Labor should 
recognize that it has an equal stake in sta- 
bilizing the economy to insure its continued 
growth and expansion. The Federal Govern- 
ment would be participating to the extent of 
52 percent of any additional payroll costs 
pumped into the economy in the event in- 
dustrial losses were reflected therefrom. If 
you are interested in this plan, I will be 
glad, on my own and on a confidential basis, 
to work with whomever you designate in 
talking with such leaders in the beilef that 
a sufficient number of them will cooperate 
to insure the success of the meeting called 
by you of business and labor leaders. 

As president, if you would appeal to the 
heads of industry to voluntarily hire at least 
for a trial time some percentage (say 5 per- 
cent for example) based on their payroll, 
that such appeal might very well be success- 
ful. Such an appeal to industry, if coupled 
with a public statement to the people that 
you intended to use the full powers of your 
office to stop inflation, higher prices, and 
higher wages, I am sure would do much to 
remove the psychological block now existing 
in buyers’ minds. Public confidence must 
be restored because the recession feeds on 
a waning of public confidence as a counter- 
part to reduced buying power resulting from 
unemployment and reduced income. 

This letter is written not in my capacity 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, but as an individual 
Senator. Under the separation of powers 
laid down by the Constitution, a Senator 
can investigate, introduce bills, and consider 
legislation. I have endeavored to perform 
each of these functions to the best of my 
ability. 

But the real initiative for positive meas- 
ures to cope with the problem must come 
from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and specifically from the President. 
In outlining this program to deal with the 
price, wage, and production phases of the 
recession, I have endeavored to be practical 
and constructive. I hope that my sugges- 
tions may receive your favorable considera- 
tion. I feel that it is imperative that im- 
mediate action be taken on some plan of this 
type to implement the worthy objectives 
outlined in your address to the Nation. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have read care- 
fully your letter of May 22, dealing with 
the wage-price problem as it bears on the 
current economic situation. I want to thank 
you for setting forth your views so fully and 
clearly on this important matter. 
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The general approach developed in your 
letter has, as you know, been the subject of 
much thought and discussion both in and 
out of Government. Use of the labor-man- 
agement conference idea, in any of its various 
forms, under certain circumstances might 
well be productive of good results for the 
parties at direct interest as well as for the 
economy as a whole. It is hard to generalize 
about such a procedure, One must judge, I 
suppose, each possible use on its merits. 

With respect to the wage-price problem 
as it has been emerging in the last year or 
two, I have on one occasion after another 
pointed out the public interest in the private 
settlements negotiated in key industries. As 
you indicate in your letter, most recently I 
undertook to do so in my address on May 
20, in New York City, before the Economic 
Mobilization Conference of the American 
Management Association. It is my judgment 
that I can best discharge my responsibility 
in this matter by continuing on the course 
I have set rather than by adopting the public 
conference approach. I realize the possible 
advantages of the public conference ap- 
proach, but I am also conscious of its obvious 
hazards. I do want you to know, however, 
that I intend actively to continue my efforts 
toward the end of fostering, in every useful 
way I can, a wage-price policy in the na- 
tional interest. I welcome your help in this 
endeavor and that of every other American, 

With kind regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 


THE FREE WORLD ECONOMY 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week I had occasion to have 
printed in the Recorp two articles writ- 
ten by James Reston, of the New York 
Times, commenting favorably upon the 
graduation exercise speeches made by 
Adlai E. Stevenson and President A. 
Whitney Griswold, of Yale University, 
both of whom indicated their concern 
because of a lack of urgency in Washing- 
ton with respect to the more critical 
problems which confront our country. 

During the course of my remarks on 
the two articles by Mr. Reston, I had 
occasion to note my amusement at an 
article by my good friend, Arthur Krock, 
in the New York Times that morning, 
in which he, by implication, took issue 
with Mr. Reston, criticized President 
Griswold’s speech, and indicated he 
thought Mr. Stevenson's speech was not 
very good, either. 

I did not—and I was wrong—at that 
time have Mr. Krock’s article printed in 
the Recorp. I now have from my good 
friend a letter complaining of my failure 
to do so. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New YORK TIMES, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
‘Washington, D. C., June 11, 1958. 
The Honorable JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: Now I’m going to become the 
plaintiff instead of the defendant, as you so 
often have made me. In view of the fact 
that you commented on my piece of Tuesday 
morning and made a brief, inadequate, and 
most inaccurate summary of it, why didn’t 
you insert that piece in the RECORD also? 

With affectionate regards, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR KROCK. 


1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Krock’s 
article in the June 10, 1958, issue of the 
New York Times, entitled “The Class of 
1958 Hears From the Oracles,” printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe CLASS or 1958 Hears From THE ORACLES 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, June 9.—Commencement ad- 
dresses to the senior classes of the colleges, 
high schools, and private academies of the 
United States are a fixed rite of this season. 
But only in exceptional circumstances is the 
interest of the audiences as inevitable: When 
the orator is sufficiently prominent to evoke 
it, at least for the opening of his remarks; 
or when he gets and holds attention for 
what he is saying. 

To this observation post in the field of 
public affairs the mails at this season bring 
the full texts of a number of these baccalau- 
reate addresses. Year after year they have 
been conscientiously read for new ideas— 
from politicians on national and interna- 
tional problems, from others on the human 
problems that face the new graduates and 
society in general. Whether or not it is 
because commencements are contrived func- 
tions and impose restraints on the orators 
that other public assemblages do not, new 
ideas are very rare discoveries. And this 
is again true of that part of the 1958 crop 
which has been delivered to this depart- 
ment. 

Since, speaking in 1947 at a Harvard com- 
mencement, Secretary of State Marshall pro- 
posed the plan for the economic rehabili- 
tation of postwar Europe that bears his 
name, there has been no comparable stimu- 
lation of the minds of men on a similar 
occasion. But two reasons for this are ap- 
parent. The speaker was a powerful official 
of Government who could and did translate 
his words into public action. And no official 
of the same stature and with the same pow- 
er has again used such an audience for a 
pronouncement of major policy. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, who was the principal 
speaker yesterday at the commencement of 
the Michigan State University, made two 
broad-range proposals. One—his own—the 
inauguration of an International Medical 
Research Health Year “as another way for 
the world to cooperate for survival instead 
of destruction.” The second—Raymond 
Swing’s—that “the West * * * accept the 
principle of Soviet equality in power,” from 
which could flow the reduction of armed 
forces and the limitation of nuclear weapons 
“as matters of arithmetic and enforcement, 
not of prestige and political influence in the 
world.” But, unlike Marshall, Stevenson is 
a private citizen with none of the facilities 
of governmental action within his grasp. 

PUSEY AND ADAMS 

Only by some high official of the adminis- 
tration could this season of commencements 
have been made historical as Marshall made 
the season of 1947. But this department 
has seen no utterance in this category from 
that quarter. 

There were, however, two baccalaureate 
addresses from which the usual homilies 
poured into the ears of graduating classes 
were markedly absent. These, both spoken 
in New England, concentrated on a neglected 
value by which mankind may more surely be 
saved from onrushing destruction than by 
governmental programs. This is the value 
of faith in a spirtual force that is being more 
and more obscured by the absorption of edu- 
cation in the wholly secular. The advocates 
were Dr. Pusey, the president of Harvard, 
and Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the 
President of the United States. 
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Pusey, deploring what he termed “this 
secular” age, defined the adjective as “a 
growing attachment to a way of life in which 
there is neither need nor place for religion 
* * * a new kind of fundamentalism which 
would forcibly eschew all attention to re- 
ligion.” Adams, envisaging his student au- 
dience 50 years older, asked “the questions 
the Bible tells us we shall be asked on the 
Judgment Day: Did you feed the hungry? 
Did you give a drink to the thirsty? How 
about welcoming the stranger, clothing the 
poor, calling on the sick and visiting the 
prisoner?” 

These ideas are as old as the first spiritual 
stirrings of primitive man. But they seemed 
fresher in the product of 1958 commence- 
ment ideas than Stevenson’s call for yet an- 
other committee of experts to formulate 
the agenda for an economic regeneration 
of the Free World. (The files already are 
bulging with a dozen such formulations by 
committees of experts.) 

And certainly these ideas are clearer than 
the words in which Dr. Griswold, Yale’s pres- 
ident, appeared to put the brand of “pious 
cant” on all who seek to make a virtue of 
disaster. Disaster, as was proved when the 
Soviet satellites were launched, can at least 
be invested with the virtue of awakening the 
sleeper to his peril. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Mr. 
Krock thinks I did not accurately sum- 
marize his article. Perhaps I did not. 
Those who read these comments on the 
floor of the Senate will have occasion to 
judge for themselves. I have deep af- 
fection and warm regard for Mr. Krock, 
but I happen to think that in this in- 
stance he was pretty far off first base and 
Mr. Reston was hitting the ball down 
the line along the general way which 
would help the Senate and the House of 
Representatives get back that sense of 
urgency we so desperately need. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT, SHERMAN 
ADAMS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, many of 
us in the Senate have been asked by 
newspapermen to comment with respect 
to the activities of the assistant to the 
President, Mr. Sherman Adams. I think 
that puts us in a somewhat embarrassing 
position, because one does not wish to 
assassinate character and one does not 
wish to be unduly critical unless and un- 
til all the facts are in. 

This morning there appeared in the 
Washington Post an editorial which ex- 
presses my personal views as well as they 
can be expressed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “The 
Unwritten Letter,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNWRITTEN LETTER 

Perhaps there is among newspaper editors 
a congenital disposition to look at the acts 
and words of public officials and to wish that 
things had been said or done differently. If 
it had been our task to write for Sherman 
Adams the letter he wrote to OREN Harris 
discussing the Goldfine affair, the explana- 
tion might have been something like this: 

“After more mature reflection upon the 
public issues raised by my private associa- 
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tions with my good friend, Bernard Gold- 
fine, I have arrived at these conclusions: 

“It was impolitic and unwise of me to have 
accepted the generous hospitality of even an 
old friend, when that friend was engaged in 
enterprises the interests of which frequently 
are at issue before the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

“It was not circumspect or judicious of me 
to have called upon officials, upon whose 
careers I could have an influence, either for 
information or for appointments in Mr. 
Goldfine’s behalf. 

“I am sure Mr. Goldfine extended cour- 
tesies to me with no ulterior motive. I did 
not regard any of the courtesies I extended 
to him as repayment for any of his hospital- 
ity. Iam sure all of my friends and most of 
my enemies know that I would not deliber- 
ately be a party to such an exchange. 

“Notwithstanding the knowledge that I 
intended no wrong, and although, in fact, no 
intervention of mine altered the course of 
the Government toward Mr. Goldfine, I am 
convinced that in these matters I was mis- 
taken. 

“It is a lesson to me and it should be a 
lesson to all persons in Government, It is 
not sufficient that the individual public 
servant be conscious of his own rectitude 
and honesty; his acts must be such that they 
cannot stand as precedent for public serv- 
ants who may not be similarly guided; and 
he must be so mindful of his special role that 
even the appearance of favor does not exist. 

“I think your committee by inquiries such 
as this helps to raise the standards of public 
service. My confidence that this is so is not 
diminished by my own discomfiture and em- 
barrassment. My motives were good, and I 
trust that the committee is persuaded of 
that. My acts, nonetheless, were careless 
and thoughtless. I made a mistake. I de- 
serve the reproach of public opinion that 
has now been visited upon me.” 

Such a letter, we think, would have de- 
served a better reception than the one Sher- 
man Adams actually sent. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, person- 
ally I do not believe that Mr. Adams did 
anything illegal or criminal. I think he 
acted with extremely bad taste. I think 
it is as clear as the nose on anyone's face 
that there is no difference, in principle, 
between the activities of Mr. Adams and 
those of Major General Vaughan and 
Mr. Connelly during the Truman admin- 
istration, which drew such caustic com- 
ment and criticism from the other side 
of the aisle. 


THE BRUSSELS WORLD FAIR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most debilitating attitudes of the human 
mind, as one of the ancient philosophers 
has said, is the “know it all” attitude, in 
which one becomes so developed in his 
ego that he feels that everyone else is 
off the beam. Unfortunately nowadays 
we are indulging in a great deal of that 
type of criticism. 

The other day someone came back 
from the Brussels World Fair and said 
that we had lost the race. I was very 
happy today to receive a letter from 
Mr. Douglas W. Hartman, United States 
member of the Validation Board for 
German Dollar Bonds. I wish to read a 
part of it, because in my humble opinion 
it reflects the expression of a midwest- 
erner who has commonsense and per- 
spective, and who can evaluate things 
in a commonsense way. I read: 

We have not missed the boat as one of nry 
acquaintances on the fair grounds tried to 
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persuade me. To compare the Russian and 
United States exhibits, for that is where the 
competition lies, is simply not sensible. We 
have approached the job of selling our re- 
spective countries in totally different ways. 
The United States has made no effort to 
show its muscle as the Soviets have in their 
pavilion. There was no need to do it. The 
people who will come to the fair are primarily 
the people of Western Europe who know of 
America’s might and need no further per- 
suasion in that direction. 

The whole emphasis in the Russian pavil- 
ion is on materialistic might. For those who 
are impressed by heroic statuary, heavy ma- 
chinery, immense murals, great sweeps of 
open space within a building, the Russians 
undoubtedly have the best of it. Our exhib- 
its have approached the problem of selling 
America in a totally different way and I 
think a vastly superior way. Perhaps if the 
Eastern European peoples and large numbers 
of Russians themselves could be expected to 
attend this exposition, we would have done 
better to have exposed some muscle as well. 
Since, however, the people who will come to 
the Brussels Fair are mostly the people of 
Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, and 
other surrounding West European countries, 
I submit that our planners did precisely the 
right thing. 

Our building itself Is a beauty. It is eas- 
ily the most attractive pavilion among the 
hundred or more on these spacious grounds. 
Whether you see the building from the out- 
side or the inside you sense immediately a 
feeling of excellent proportion, refinement, 
and dignity, and I was proud. While our 
building is not as large or as high as the 
Russian building, nonetheless, you get a 
magnificent sense of spaciousness almost any 
where you stand in this pavilion. Our ex- 
hibits are not crowded against each other. 
Our planners obviously saw the impossibil- 
ity of presenting every phase of American 
life and had the good sense to choose and 
to show just enough in any individual ex- 
hibit to get their point across. 

The honeycombed walls and lacy ceiling 
over a beautiful central pool in the center 
of which lovely girls show the current Amer- 
ican fashions in street wear, evening wear, 
informal home, and beach attire all contri- 
bute to a breathtaking experience. The long 
graceful ramp descending from the mezza- 
nine level to the platform in the pool gives 
hundreds of persons opportunity to see the 
models and the clothing they display. The 
setting is as lovely as could be imagined. 

In undertaking to illustrate our free way 
of life with its varied and pleasant relaxa- 
tions and the abundant opportunities for in- 
dividual self expression, the American plan- 
ners of this exhibit faced a tremendous chal- 
lenge and to my mind they have achieved 
remarkable success. 

I think another magnificent achievement 
of those who planned the American pavilion 
is its staffing with intelligent attractive girl 
guides. I was told that there are 119 Ameri- 
can girls and 25 foreign girls who act as guides 
in the American pavilion. These young and 
charming ambassadors come from colleges 
and universities all over the country. So see 
these lovely, nicely uniformed girls all over 
our pavilion, ready to answer your questions 
or direct you is a treat, believe me, and is 
really putting our best. foot forward. All of 
these girls know another language—generally 
French. Some of them are fluent in three 
or more languages. No other pavilion in the 
exposition does this on the scale we do it. 

Miss Lynn Clark, of Texas, guided me in my 
first look around the American pavilion, and 
did it in a friendly and efficient way. When 
Easked to have someone guide me around the 
fairgrounds, Miss Nadie von Hahn was as- 
signed tome. She was a young woman from 
Wiesbaden, Germany. She spoke English, 
French, and German with equal fluency. She 
was a tremendous help in guiding me around 
the various exhibits on the fairgrounds. I 
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approached the girls many times in the 
American pavilion for directions and infor- 
mation about yarious exhibits and in every 
case was most courteously aided. 

The Belgium authorities who planned this 
exposition are to be highly congratulated. 
I was at the Century of Progress in Chicago 
in 1933, and at the New York Fair in 1939. 
The execution of the Brussels Exposition 
is so far superior to either of these fairs that 
you can hardly compare them, 


NEW CODE OF BEHAVIOR FOR AUS- 
TRALIAN HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES—DIGNITY OF UNITED 
STATES SENATE DEBATES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have been engaged for several days 
in very heated debate. I think it is 
commendable on the part of Members of 
the Senate that we have not gone to the 
limits to which Members of other legis- 
lative bodies go. We should be con- 
gratulating ourselves on that fact. 

I have before me a clipping quoting a 
dispatch from Canberra, Australia. The 
article is entitled “Being Gentlemen Now 
Part of Law.” It is very brief, and I 
wish to read it: 

BEING GENTLEMEN Now Part or Law 

CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA.—Australia’s House of 
Representatives in Canberra has adopted a 
new code of behavior. 

New rules prohibit members from calling 
other members such names as assassin, cad, 
blood-drinker, cur, miserable body-snatcher, 
sewer rat, gasbag, ignoramus, political mon- 
grel, lapdog, or slimy reptile. 


I wish to place that article in the REC- 
orp today to inject a little humor, and 
to call attention to the decency with 
which the debates in the Senate have 
been conducted. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article written by my good 
friend, Mr. Holmes Alexander, who dis- 
tributes his column to papers throughout 
the country through the McNaught Syn- 
dicate. This particular column is for 
release Friday, June 13, 1958. The title 
of the column is “Give Us a Law”; the 
column is about some of the issues in- 
volved in the bill S. 2646, now pending on 
the State calendar; and the column con- 
cludes with the prayer: 

In God’s name and Lincoln’s, let us not 
stand helpless to pass laws for our own salya- 
tion in the cold war. 


I hope my colleagues will read this 
column by Holmes Alexander. It is 
penerating, and it is thought provok- 
ing. So that the column may be readily 
available to every Senator, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be inserted in 
full text in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Give Us A Law 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—It took the ordeal of 
the Civil War, said Abraham Lincoln in the 
Gettysburg Address, to test “whether such a 
nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure.” 
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The same sort of testing, as most of us 
know by now, is taking place in the night 
and the fog of the cold war. In the years 
since World War I, big nations like Russia 
and China, small nations like Albania and 
North Korea have succumbed to the Com- 
munist conspiracy which teaches and ad- 
vocates the overthrow of all governments 
which are not Marxian. 

Since World War II a number of nations, 
notably the postwar German Republic, have 
coped with the Communist Party by outlaw- 
ing it. The new France under Charles de 
Gaulle may come to the same political pro- 
hibition. But the United States of America, 
“conceived in liberty,” as Lincoln put it, 
stands curiously unarmored against this 
proved menace which has been mowing down 
independent nations for 40-some years. 

Can we, this liberty-conceived nation, pro- 
tect ourselves by law against communism? 
If not, then the German Republic, which is 
about the only gain this country made in 
World War I, is likely to outlast us. Things 
no less ironic have happened in world his- 
tory. What’s more, if we cannot protect our- 
selves by law, it is almost certain in the end 
that we shall try to protect ourselves by men. 
Here, once more, the reference to Germany 
is inevitable. The Weimar Republic, helpless 
before communism and related troubles, 
abolished law and turned to a man—Adolf 
Hitler—to save it. 

If this seems an alarmist train of writing, 
it flows from a pretty alarming impasse to 
which our concern with over-intellectualized 
liberalism has brought us, Wiser men than 
this one have despaired of the Supreme Court 
under Chief Justice Warren, which has 
knocked down numerous attempts by Con- 
gress and the States to protect themselves 
by law. But there seems to be a fairly con- 
stant rule about Supreme Court Justices— 
they go conservative in time. The Warren 
Court in recent decisions against labor unions 
is beginning to show the trend. It would 
not be surprising, in the light of many pre- 
vious examples, if the remnants of this Court 
some day undid a lot of its own damage. 
Specifically, a time might well come when 
the Supreme Court might relent its deci- 
sions in the Yates and Schneiderman cases, 
These decisions pretty well nullified the 
Smith Act against teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of the American Government. 
But must we wait for the new Justices to 
grow older and wiser? If we can’t soon 
make it illegal for the Communist conspir- 
acy to destroy the United States of America, 
then in Lincoln’s words there is a grave ques- 
tion whether “such a Nation * * * can long 
endure.” 

It is a question soon to reach the Senate 
floor with the so-called Jenner-Butler bill 
(S. 2646, as amended). Section 4 of the 
bill is addressed to the Yates-Schneiderman 
decisions where the Supreme Court rules that 
advocating the overthrow of the United 
States of America in the abstract cannot be 
lawfully forbidden. Section 4 of S. 2646 finds 
this decision, among other things, imprac- 
tical of application. The bill asks Congress 
to override this coy, affected, and over-in- 
tellectualized protection of Government de- 
stroyers. The proposed law would rightfully 
and sensibly make a criminal of anybody 
who teaches the duty, necessity, desirability, 
or propriety of overthrowing or destroying 
the Government. 

Is that so bad? Have we become so effete 
in our kid-glove days that we fear our own 
Congress? Are we going to be so helpless to- 
ward the Communist schemers that twice- 
defeated Germany and twice-rescued France 
will outlive us? Are we going to hog-tie our 
legislative process so that it cannot give us 
protective laws? 

The battle of Gettysburg, fought the first 
3 days of July 94 years ago, caused Lincoln 
to ask the American people that they highly 
resolve to make good use of their liberty lest 
this country perish from the earth, 
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In God’s name and Lincoln’s, let us not 
stand helpless to pass laws for our own salva- 
tion in the cold war. 


DISARMAMENT AND WORLD LAW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 23, 1958, I had the honor to address 
the national convention of the United 
World Federalists meeting in my home 
city of Minneapolis, Minn. My talk was 
entitled “Disarmament and World Law.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
INTRODUCTION 


Every aspect of domestic and foreign policy 
must have some people in the vanguard, 
people who constantly express new ideas and 
advocate far-reaching courses of action. 
This is a necessary attribute of a dynamic 
and growing society. This is one of the great 
roles of the United World Federalists in the 
arena of international affairs. 

Federalists have made a contribution to 
our thinking about the way in which the 
world must ultimately govern itself if we 
are to have a more stable and peaceful world, 
a world in which law, justice, and freedom 
are essential components. Without flinching 
in the wake of unjustified criticism you have 
steadfastly maintained that we need to have 
a world organization which must resemble a 
government of nations based on law. 

While proceeding to devise plans and pro- 
posals which would advance us closer to & 
world society based on law, you have also 
given constructive thought to the immediate 
foreign-policy problems which face our coun- 
try. You have helped to support the United 
Nations when it was under attack. You have 
urged extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. You have advocated ex- 
panded economic aid and technical assist- 
ance to other nations, both on a bilateral and 
multilateral basis. And you certainly have 
displayed a keen awareness and understand- 
ing of the issues in the fleld of the control 
and reduction of armaments. 

I always find it difficult to think of any 
single aspect of foreign policy without all the 
related parts immediately closing in on me. 
This is the way in which disarmament must 
also be viewed. 

The problem of arms control may be iso- 
lated for purposes of study, for the purposes 
of determining which proposals might be 
more feasible than others, and for the pur- 
poses of negotiation. But in contemplating 
the likelihood of progress in controlling and 
reducing armaments over a substantial pe- 
riod of time, it is essential to bring into 
focus many related aspects of foreign policy. 

For example, a key to sustained and actual 
progress on disarmament is the United 
Nations. Here is the most important inter- 
national institution in existence. Here is an 
institution that provides a forum for dis- 
cussion and debate, procedures for the set- 
tlement of disputes, and a mechanism for 
the conduct of diplomacy, both privately and 
publicly. In short, we have in the United 
Nations an instrument which, if used prop- 
erly and used consistently, can enhance the 
prospects for achieving results on disarma- 
ment. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE U. N. TO DISARMAMENT 


One can scarcely think of disarmament 
without also thinking of the United Nations. 
Since 1945 the task of regulating arms and 
armed forces has been a major responsi- 
bility of the world organization. Even 
though the Soviet boycott of the U. N. Dis- 
armament Commission initiated last fall 
has now caused an interlude in U. N. dis- 
armament negotiations, I am convinced that 
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this is only temporary, and that over the 
long range the fate of disarmament and the 
U. N, remain inextricably bound together. 

The United Nations is the appropriate 
place for conducting disarmament negotia- 
tions. First of all, as an international forum 
where nearly all the nations of the world can 
meet and bring their combined influence to 
bear on common problems, the U. N. is emi- 
nently fitted to deal with the explosive issue 
of the arms race. It is made to order for 
discussions on the far-ranging problems of 
peace—a sort of prefabricated environment 
created for the specific’ purpose of focusing 
the efforts of every nation on reconciliation 
of differences and resolution of disputes. 

Disarmament and other issues of the cold 
war affect the interests of the entire world. 
They are not personal squabbles between 
government officials in Moscow and Wash- 
ington. Nor are they private feuds between 
the Communist bloc and the NATO powers. 
The fate of people on every continent is 
affected by the tensions between the so-called 
superpowers. In Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, nations are watching with deep 
concern the movements of the top-billed 
actors on the international stage because 
they know that their own future depends 
upon the solution reached by the leading 
players. 

In a word, these countries have a deep 
interest in peace. They are more interested 
in results than propaganda victories, or 
whether Washington or Moscow happens to 
be ahead at the moment in scoring political 
points. 

It is in our best interest to lay this disarm- 
ament problem before the rostrum of the 
United Nations. There the atmosphere of 
mediation, the neutral force of world opinion, 
can be put to work to soften up and crack 
the disarmament stalemate. 

Peace and disarmament are bigger than 
the United States and the U. S. S.R. Respon- 
sibility for achieving them must be shared 
by all nations. 

The United Nations is also uniquely 
equipped to play a conciliatory role in the 
disarmament question. Its distinguished 
and competent secretariat has access to in- 
formation and can perform functions that 
could be of decisive importance. Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, the Secretary General, exer- 
cises an impartial and positive role in inter- 
national politics. I suggest that his good 
offices be more fully utilized by the United 
States and other governments as a mediator 
and conciliator in disarmament negotiations 
within the United Nations. 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY UNDER U. N. 
CHARTER 


The second reason why we should resort 
to the United Nations is that we have a 
responsibility to do so. Thirteen years ago 
the United States ratified with the solemn 
approval of the Senate the United Nations 
Charter. In that charter the member na- 
tions voiced their determination “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war.” The Security Council was endowed by 
the charter with primary responsibility for 
preserving the peace of the world and for 
safeguarding the security of its member na- 
tions. Under the principle that military 
power could be legitimately exercised only by 
the United Nations or under charter author- 
ity, the Security Council was to prepare plans 
for the regulation of armaments of individual 
states. A complementary authority was be- 
stowed upon the General Assembly to dis- 
cuss and make recommendations as to the 
general principles of disarmament. 

For a dozen years the great powers have 
negotiated on disarmement under the um- 
brella of the United Nations Charter. At 
its session last fall the 12th General As- 
sembly passed two resolutions by an over- 
whelming majority providing for continued 
negotiations within the United Nations 
framework to attempt to break the disarma- 
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ment deadlock. The Assembly went so far 
as to alter appreciably the composition of 
the U. N. Disarmament Commission in a 
conciliatory effort to meet Soviet objections 
to its membership. But the Kremlin re- 
pudiated this gesture of reasonableness and 
promptly announced that it would not par- 
ticipate in the Disarmament Commission’s 
proceedings. This was directly contrary to 
the Assembly’s directive that negotiations 
on disarmament should be resumed “as 
soon as feasible.” It was the expectation 
of the General Assembly that the Disarma- 
ment Commission would meet promptly to 
carry out its obligations. 

For some months now the Disarmament 
Commission has been dormant because of 
the refusal of the Soviet Union to abandon 
its boycott. Nevertheless, the Assembly di- 
rective still stands. It has not been revoked 
because of the Kremlin’s insistence that dis- 
armament talks be convened outside the 
U. N. The United Nations’ fundamental re- 
sponsibility for disarmament, as conferred 
by the charter, has not been canceled or 
amended, All of our obligations under the 
general provisions of the charter as well 
as under the specific resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly stand undiminished and in 
full force. 

There is no valid reason for us to ignore 
the Assembly's formally expressed wish sim- 
ply because the Communist governments are 
deliberately ignoring their own obligations. 
We should, regardless of what the Kremlin 
and other Communist governments do, 
show our respect for the will of the Assembly. 
We should constantly manifest our readi- 
ness to fulfill our obligation of negotiating 
in the Disarmament Commission. If the 
Soviet Union continues its non-cooperation, 
then all the world can clearly see who is 
responsible for thwarting the will of the 
United Nations Assembly. 


USE OF SECURITY COUNCIL IN DISARMAMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 


If the Disarmament Commission is barred 
from making any substantive progress in 
disarmament negotiations by the boycott of 
the Soviet Union, then I believe we should 
immediately utilize the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. Disarmament talks in this 
body can have many advantages. 

There would be no argument about who 
should or should not attend. Its member- 
ship and procedures have been fixed by the 
charter. 

Built into the Security Council is a sys- 
tem of representation that enables the great 
powers to take into account, in a way that is 
practical, many of the views and interests of 
the other members of the organization. The 
major powers have permanent places on the 
Council, but the other six members are 
states which have been elected by all the 
members of the General Asembly as their 
official representatives on peace and security 
matters. The representative character of 
these elected members of the Council is 
underscored by the charter provision that 
they be distributed on an equitable geo- 
graphical basis. These half-dozen elected 
members have in practice been chosen from 
nearly every major region of the world. 
Negotiations, therefore, in the Security 
Council would in effect show our regard for 
the views and interests of all peoples repre- 
sented in the United Nations. 

Under the rules and procedures of the Se- 
curity Council issues can be brought to a 
decision and the Kremlin representatives can 
be compelled to take a “da” or a “nyet” stand 
in the full light of world public opinion. If 
they register a “nyet” against the wishes of 
the other members of the Security Council, 
then they severely indict their own policies 
and purposes before the bar of international 
opinion. 

Several weeks ago when the Kremlin ac- 
cused us in the Security Council of pro- 
vocative bomber flights, the administration 
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in an unusual display of bold initiative threw 
aside its squeamishness about taking dis- 
armament back into the U. N. and proposed 
aerial inspection over the Arctic area. Let 


us now follow through on this proposal and ~ 


reintroduce the whole disarmament prob- 
-lem back into the United Nations framework 
where it rightfully belongs. 

If obstructionism or the veto should 
thwart effective Security Council action on 
disarmament, then we might possibly re- 
sort to other channels. But in any case we 
should insist that negotiations elsewhere be 
conducted under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations and according to the terms 
of reference it prescribes. 

HEART OF DISARMAMENT—INSPECTION 

At the heart of the disarmament issue is 
the problem of inspection. Since it is not 
possible, under current conditions of mis- 
trust and suspicion between the Communist 
bloc and the Western Powers, to have an 
armaments limitation agreement based on 
faith alone, the star of disarmament rises 
or falls depending on whether reliable in- 
spection machinery can be devised and 
agreed upon. 

Much of the present controversy over the 
adequacy of inspection could be allayed if 
certain principles were kept in mind. First, 
because of the mutual mistrust between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers, there 
must be an inspection system which is 
effective and adequate. We could not per- 
mit ourselves to be drawn into an agreement 
under which we would limit ourselves in 
the development of an important weapon 
in our armory while the Soviet secretly con- 
tinued to arm itself with that same weapon. 
Such a situation would not contribute to 
peace, but only hasten the conflagration we 
are trying to avoid. 

But the necessity of an effective inspec- 
tion system for a test ban should not lead 
us into the error of demanding one that is 
absolutely 100 percent perfect. Absolute per- 
fection is not attainable in any human en- 
terprise, and that includes disarmament in- 
spection. Nor is it necessary. No inspection 
system for a test suspension has to be so 
perfect that every conceivable nuclear ex- 
plosion has to be 100 percent detectable. 
A political factor enters into the technical 
equation. Inspection has to be effective 
enough so that every country knows there 
is a good chance it is going to be caught if 
it tries to cheat on the agreement. 

As long as an inspection system possesses 
this degree of certainty, no signatory of a 
suspension pact would run the political risk 
of sneaking an illegitimate test explosion. 
The military advantage it might get from a 
sneak test under such conditions would be 
so limited that it would be far outweighed 
by the political disadvantages of getting 
caught in the act and in thus ignomini- 
ously causing termination of the agreement. 
If a government decided that it was no 
longer in its interest to keep the agreement 
formally in force, it would be politically 
more advantageous for it to renounce the 
agreement publicly—and in that case every- 
body would be released from it—rather than 
to take the risk of trying to sneak around it. 


BALANCING OF RISKS 


What the perfectionists overlook, is that 
there is a risk in whatever course we take. 
The second principle, therefore, is that there 
must be a balancing of risks between one 
course of action and another. This is the 
way we usually solve the problems of life. 
In disarmament we must weigh prudently 
all the dangers of continuation of the nuclear 
arms buildup toward an unpredictable cli- 
max against the risks that might be involved 
in an agreement backed up by an inspection 
network that is somewhat less than abso- 
lutely perfect. We must balance the danger 
of spreading nuclear weapons know-how to 
fourth, fifth, and innumerable countries 
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against the danger that the U. S. S. R. which 
has, according to public reports, made about 
50 tests to our approximately 100, might be 
able to sneak one or two more. 


TECHNICAL STUDIES ON INSPECTION 


Within the past couple of weeks there has 
been a significant breakthrough on the in- 
spection front. Last fall, the U. N. General 
Assembly recommended as part of its pro- 
gram for disarmament the commissioning 
of a group of technical experts to study in- 
spection systems for various phases of dis- 
armament. Repeatedly the United States 
has prodded the Kremlin to accept this As- 
sembly recommendation. On several occa- 
sions as chairman of the Disarmament Sub- 
committee I have publicly urged that the 
United States and the Soviet Union appoint 
scientific teams to study jointly inspection 
systems for a ban on nuclear testing and 
for a cutoff of nuclear production for weap- 
ons purposes. 

A couple of weeks ago Khrushchev, after a 
series of nyets, gave what appeared to be an 
affirmative, although reluctant, response to 
these overtures. He agreed to a study group 
for inspection of a nuclear test ban. Al- 
though this was not all that the General 
Assembly recommended, or what I myself 
would have preferred, nevertheless it was a 
significant change in Soviet policy. There 
is no good reason for the administration to 
dally in academic debate over whether this 
half a loaf is as good as a whole loaf. It is 
unquestionably better than none. The 
United States should immediately snap up 
this Soviet offer and get on promptly with 
establishment of the study group. By so 
doing we will demonstrate our own good 
faith and we will find out whether the Soviet 
Union is really willing to accept the inspec- 
tion necessary for a suspension of nuclear 
arms tests. 

Agreement on an inspection system could 
pave the way for a multilateral agreement 
on & suspension of tests. 


SEPARATION OF TEST PROPOSAL FROM 
DISARMAMENT PACKAGE 


The Soviet acceptance of the study group 
proposal brings the administration face to 
face with the decision whether to separate 
the proposal for a nuclear test ban from the 
other proposals in the United States disarma- 
ment package. Recently the administration 
has clearly shown that it does not consider 
the unity of the package sacrosanct. It has 
separated from it the proposal relating to 
the use of space for peaceful purposes and 
also proposals regarding an inspection system 
over the Arctic to warn against surprise at- 
tack. It is no secret that the administration 
is torn with controversy on this point of 
breaking up the package. Dispute swirls 
mainly around two questions—whether it is 
militarily and politically desirable to enter 
into a test ban by itself, and whether it is 
possible to have an adequate inspection sys- 
tem to effectively police such a ban. 

In regard to this first point, while it 
appears that the existence of small clear 
Weapons urged so strenuously by certain 
partisans in the administration might have 
advantages from a military point of view, it 
is my opinion that the political impact of 
Soviet acceptance of an inspection system 
inside its sealed borders would be so tre- 
mendous and have such portentous implica- 
tions for the future of Communist Free 
World relations that this would greatly out- 
weigh any military benefit we might derive 
from continued testing. Soviet acquiescence 
in a system of this kind would constitute 
such a revolution in its historical attitude 
that it would fully justify the small strategic 
sacrifice we might have to make to gain this 
far-reaching political benefit. The test ban, 
while it would halt or slow down technologi- 
cal advances in nuclear weapons, would not 
in itself reduce the capabilities of any coun- 
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try for waging nuclear war. In fact, nuclear 
weapons could go on piling up just as fast 
after a test ban as before, A test ban is, 
therefore, only a start on disarmament. But 
it can inaugurate a change in atmosphere 
that leads on to other measures to reduce 
significantly the capability of both sides for 
waging both nuclear and conventional war. 
U. N. MILITARY FORCE 


There are two other factors that are not 
only vital to the cause of disarmament, but 
which affect the future evolution of inter- 
national cooperation. The first is the ap- 
pearance of a United Nations military force. 
The second is the need for new international 
machinery to regulate outer space for peace- 
ful purposes. 

The establishment of a permanent United 
Nations military force is an event that could 
signal a new stage of development for the 
United Nations. A world community gov- 
erned by law must have the capability of 
preventing violations of the international 
legal order by those who will seek to flaunt 
it. This calls for a military force to back 
up the international community's will and 
decisions. Moreover, without the guaranty 
of an enforcible legal order many states will 
be reluctant to divest themselves of the na- 
tional military strength whereby they now 
hope to protect their lands and their people. 
Disarmament and the creation of an interna- 
tional police force go hand in hand. 

“The sheriff’s posse lurks behind every rule 
of law,” a great legal authority once ob- 
served.* In the present system of sovereign 
States not only is there lacking a well- 
developed code of law, but such law as exists 
is interpreted and enforced by each nation 
as it sees fit with its own military forces. 
Eventually individual self-protection must 
se way to a community-controlled police 

orce. 

The establishment of an international po- 
lice force, despite many discouraging set- 
backs over the past several decades, has now 
become a practical working objective. The 
United Nations Emergency Force, now sta- 
tioned in the Middle East is concrete, tangible 
proof that an international military con- 
tingent is practical and that it can fulfill a 
vital peacekeeping function. 

The United States should take the initia- 
tive in the United Nations to secure adoption 
of the following measures. First, as urged 
by the Senate in a resolution passed last year 
a permanent United Nations peace force 
should be created to be employed in achiev- 
ing United Nations objectives. The present 
UNEF was created for a specific job, namely, 
the maintenance of quiet along the frontier 
between Israel and Egypt, and is financed by 
extraordinary budget assessments and volun- 
tary contributions. The United Nations per- 
manent contingent envisaged by the Senate 
would be for general employment by the 
international organization and would be sup- 
ported financially on a continuing basis as a 
regular expenditure of the annual budget. 

Secondly, the United Nations military force 
should, at least in the beginning, be drawn 
from nations which are not permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Employment of 
the force should not be embarrassed or nul- 
lified by clashes of interest between the great 
powers. 

Thirdly, the United Nations police force 
should be strong enough to perform the tasks 
assigned to it. As the rule of law becomes 
established, the nature of these tasks can 
be expected to become more and more respon- 
sible. Today, the UNEF patrols an armistice 
frontier. Tomorrow, or the next day, the 
UNPF—the United Nations Peace Force— 
might be consigned to restrain an attack by 
one nation upon another. 


1 Pollack, Quoted in Life editorial in 
speech file. 
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UNITED NATIONS PEACE FORCE 

The necessity of an international military 
force with adequate numbers was highlight- 
ed during the recent negotiations over the 
Tunisian-Algerian frontier problem. It was 
then suggested that a United Nations con- 
tingent, similar to that in the Middle East, 
should be deployed along the Tunisian border 
in support of a settlement agreed upon by 
the parties. Among the reasons this device 
was not adopted was that a large enough 
peace force did not already exist and there 
was serious doubt that sufficient manpower 
could have been financially supported in ad- 
dition to that already mustered for the 
UNEF in the Middle East. If a U. N. police 
force is to operate effectively it must be 
large enough to cope with any situation that 
is likely to arise. 

Finally, the United States should press for 
establishment of a United Nations study 
group to work out the knotty questions of 
how decisions will be made for putting the 
U. N. force into action, the p for 
which the force can be used, and the manner 
i which it should be composed and com- 
manded. The obligation of the states par- 
ticipating in the United Nations to respect 
and facilitate the operations of the U. N. 
force should be clearly spelled out. A 
special international agreement should be 
concluded to grant the international force 
proper legal status and to confer upon it 
headquarters and passage rights. 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF SPACE 


Another area in which we should take 
prompt action is that for the international 
control of satellites, missiles, and other ve- 
hicles launched into outer space. The for- 
ward sweep of space technology has been so 
swift that we have scarcely had time to di- 
gest all of its implications for the future of 
the human race. Since the beginning of hu- 
man history man has been bound to this 
planet we call earth. Now, within a brief 
period, the barriers between the earth and 
the universe have suddenly crumbled and 
the vast expanses of space lies before us for 
exploration and use by scientific ingenuity. 

It is a melancholy thought that at the 
dawn of the space age we are using space 
so feverishly for the perfecting of even dead- 
lier engines of destruction. The long-range 
missiles now under development have magni- 
fied the threat of atomic warfare by provid- 
ing a means of delivery that is of unpreced- 
ented speed and against which there is at 
present no effective military defense, 

The United States took the lead last year 
in attempting to do something about control 
of outer space missiles and vehicles so that 
they could be subordinated to peaceful ends, 
but the effort was entirely too modest. The 
United States proposed merely that there be 
joint study of an inspection system to insure 
peaceful use of objects sent through outer 
space. This was approved by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly last fall. However, 
despite urgings by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
the Senate majority leader, by myself, and 
by others, that the United States propose an 
outer space agency within the United Na- 
tions, the administration has thus far failed 
to act. 

Two months ago the administration paid 
& bitter price for its procrastinations. On 
March 15 the Kremlin seized the initiative 
and announced to the world comprehensive 
proposals for banning the use of outer space 
for military purposes and for cooperation in 
the peaceful study of outer space under the 
supervision of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We had, in a phrase, been 
scooped again. The lead in this particular 
field of disarmament that had once been ours 
was snatched right out of our hands by alert 
Soviet propaganda action. 

Without further hesitation the United 
States should make the following proposals: 

First, we should seek to extend and ex- 
pand the cooperative space research now go- 
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ing forward within the framework of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. The latter, 
you know, is a cooperative venture of men of 
science from 67 countries for collecting and 
disseminating physical data about the earth 
and the space surrounding it. Projects are 
volunteered by private agencies or by gov- 
ernments and the resulting information is 
pooled for the worldwide advancement of 
science. 

Of particular interest is that phase of the 
IGY program pertaining to rocket and satel- 
lite research in the upper atmosphere. It 
is under this portion of the program that the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
launched six satellites. The experience of 
the IGY has been so valuable and so en- 
couraging that it would be disappointing to 
terminate it upon its scheduled expiration 
at the end of this year. The United States 
has recently proposed that in the interest of 
peace and scientific benefit for mankind the 
nations cooperating in study and exploration 
of the Antarctic Continent under the IGY 
continue their collaboration after 1958. The 
urgency of peaceful cooperative endeavor in 
space research and exploration is even great- 
er than that for Antarctica. We cannot per- 
mit space to be compartmentalized Into na- 
tionalistic segments, hostile to each other. 
The United States should also propose that 
those phases of the IGY program relating 
to rocket and satellite research in the upper 
atmosphere and in space be continued beyond 
the end of the year. 

The IGY is essentially a nongovernmental, 
volunteer program of a relatively limited na- 
ture. While scientific cooperation on this 
level can be extremly beneficial, there is 
much more that we can do if governments 
themselves agree to take action. I suggest 
therefore, that, as an additional step the 
United States sponsor in the United Nations 
a proposal to create an international organ- 
ization for peaceful exploration of the 
reaches of outer space. This would carry the 
cooperative endeavor of the international 
scientific community onto a higher and 
more advanced level. 

In concept and in design this outer space 
research agency might well be patterned after 
the present International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

All nations should be invited to participate 
in this momentous enterprise for peace. Our 
experience with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency has demonstrated that joint 
undertakings for peace exert a magnetic at- 
traction even upon the reluctant. 

Time will be required to negotiate, organ- 
ize, and place an international space agency 
in operation. Within a year both the United 
States and the Soviet Union might have 
placed rocket shots on the moon. The first 
shot landed could signal an outburst of clash- 
ing legal claims that would further inflame 
relations between the two countries, In 
time similar conflicts could occur over other 
space bodies or over portions of space itself. 
To prevent disputes of this character, the 
United States should formally propose to the 
members of the United Nations the conclu- 
sion of a treaty similar to that it has already 
proposed for Antarctica. 

The principle of the Antarctica Pact is that 
all national claims to portions of the south- 
ern continent should be put into “cold stor- 
age,” so to speak, and that all countries 
should have freedom of investigation on the 
polar territory. The purpose of this ar- 
rangement is to prevent political and mili- 
tary rivalries over territorial claims. Pre- 
vention of hostile competition will be even 
more imperative in outer space. The prin- 
ciple of internationalization should be ap- 
plied as soon as possible to outer space. The 
United States should immediately announce 
that it will reserve any of its own claims or 
rights in space for the United Nations or for 
such other international agency as might be 
organized with jurisdiction over space affairs, 
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While establishment of a United Nations 
Space agency such as I have outlined would 
not of itself prevent any nation from fabri- 
cating long-range missiles or other military 
space weapons, it would have some value as 
a disarmament device. It would absorb 
energies and divert resources that might 
otherwise be expended in missile rivalry. 

Politically the most difficult part to achieve 
of a complete international space-deyelop- 
ment and missile-control system will be the 
outlawing of long-range missiles and other 
military space objects. But the onrush of 
military space technology is so rapid that 
we must act quickly. It is possible that a 
ban on nuclear-weapons tests might still 
prevent the perfection of nuclear warheads 
and thus of operational long-range nuclear 
missiles. 

The world learned a disagreeable lesson 
when through Soviet obstinacy and stalling 
the opportunity for complete control of 
atomic weapons slipped through our fingers. 
After years of procrastination the inexorable 
facts of science took their revenge, We 
found ourselves in a technical situation 
where we could not have effective compre- 
hensive atomic disarmament even if every- 
body had agreed. It is no longer scientifi- 
cally possible to detect existing nuclear weap- 
ons stockpiles by an inspection system, It 
would be folly to make the same kind of 
mistake twice. We now have an opportu- 
nity to forestall the threat of long-range 
ballistic missiles by controlling their devel- 
opment under international law and agency. 
Another method or means to prevent the 
the employment of space for belligerent pur- 
poses would be to place all long-range rocket 
launchings under international surveillance 
to insure that they are not conducted for 
military ends. Unauthorized firings of long- 
range rockets would, under a properly de- 
vised inspection system, be relatively easy to 
detect. Recently it has been revealed that 
along with radar, detection devices for elec- 
tromagnetic waves can also be used for long- 
range spotting of rocket launchings. 

Another approach to control of long- 
range missiles might be to regulate and limit 
the number of long range rocket-launching 
sites. Inspection machinery would be neces- 
sary to locate and identify any launching 
sites that were forbidden. 


surprise attack, or inaugurating controls over 
missiles and space weapons—could reverse 
the arms race and initiate a trend toward 
more pacific relations in the world. But the 
world must act without further delay. As 
an excellent study issued by the National 
Planning Association a couple of weeks ago, 
entitled “1970 Without Arms Control,” viv- 
idly pointed out, military technology is ad- 
vancing so rapidly and is becoming so com- 
plex, that it is tending to outgrow possibili- 
ties of control. 

We should remember, too, that arms con- 
trol is only part of our problem, The present 
arms buildup is a symptom as well as a 
cause. A deep and lasting cure for the arms 
race must be found in a cure for war itself. 
This means that effective substitutes for war 
must be found as means of settling conflicts 
among nations. 

Many thought that when we signed the 
United Nations Charter that we had dis- 
covered a substitute for force in interna- 
tional relations, or at least a means of exer- 
cising force collectively in support of peace 
and justice. Our earlier hopes in the U. N, 
were dashed by Communist obstructionism. 
But out of old hopes were born new hopes 
as we saw that the United Nations had po- 
tentialities for growth and development in 
ways not foreseen at San Francisco in 1945. 

It falis upon us who believe in the con- 
cept of growing world order and law to see 
that these potentialities of the United Na- 
tions are recognized and developed. It falls 
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upon us to strengthen the forces of law in 
the world in regard to the rights both of 
States and of individuals. In regard to the 
latter we should pursue every practical course 
for increasing respect for human rights and 
securing protection for them. It is our obli- 
gation to work incessantly at improving the 
methods whereby nations can compose their 
quarrels and resolve their conflicts. Until 
universal law can be more solidly established, 
we should seek constantly to improve those 
mechanisms of conciliation, mediation, and 
negotiation which in their often prosaic way 
can help to assure our daily peace. 

We must simultaneously be incurable 
idealists and hardheaded realists. The goals 
of international cooperation we aim at must 
be lofty and worthy of the highest human 
aspiration. Our programs of action must be 
attuned to the realistic and the practical. 
In this manner we shall gradually forge our 
way across the rough terrain of the world’s 
present travail and conflict until we at last 
bring into view the sunny plains of tran- 
quillity, of harmony, and of peace, 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF SOVIET 
OCCUPATION OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
June 15 marks the 18th anniversary since 
the Soviet occupation of Lithuania and 
the subsequent suppression of political 
and human rights. 

On June 15, 1940, the Soviets invaded 
Lithuania and stripped that country of 
all vestiges of freedom. This ruthless 
imperialism saddened freemen every- 
where. 

The unhappy history of Lithuania 
since the Soviet seizure is well known. 
The Soviets murdered thousands of brave 
citizens and imprisoned thousands more 
in slave labor camps. By their treatment 
of these courageous people, the Soviets 
have shown the world that they are not 
governed by international law or moral 
principles. Under these circumstances, 
it is gratifying that the United States 
has never recognized the incorporation 
of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. As 
I previously have said many times on the 
Senate floor, all free people look forward 
in faith to the day when all the con- 
quered peoples of the world will rejoin 
the ranks of freedom. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question before the Senate? Is it 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the labor bill (S. 3974) will not come be- 
fore the Senate until 12 o'clock, except by 
unanimous consent or on motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is S. 
3974. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for 
the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administra- 
tive practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Smrrx], for himself and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
identified as 6-12-58-OO. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hili Murray 
Bridges Holland Neuberger 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Payne 
Byrd Ives Potter 
Capehart Jackson Proxmire 
Carlson Javits Purtell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel tennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone ye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Frear Martin, Pa. Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manongy] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL and Mr. Revercoms] and the 
Senator from North Dakota {Mr. LANGER] 
are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment designated “6-12-58-O0O” 
offered by the Senator from New Jer- 
ser [Mr. SmirH] for himself and other 
Senators. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that my amendment be 
read. 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would it be possible 
to have copies of this amendment dis- 
tributed among the Senators? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. A copy of 
the amendment is supposed to be on the 
desk of every Senator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I regret that that 
is not the fact on this side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair instructs the pages to distribute 
copies of the amendment as quickly as 
possible. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
designated ‘‘6—-12-58-OO.” 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
line 16, it is proposed to strike out “9 (f)” 
and the following comma. 

On page 40, lines 19 through 23, it is 
proposed to strike out all of subsection 
(b) and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) Clause (1) of section 8 (a) (8) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “sections 9 (f), 
(g), (h), and” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 9 (f) and”. 

(c) Section 9 (f) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f£) No investigation shall be made by the 
Board of any question affecting commerce 
concerning the representation of employees, 
raised by a labor organization under sub- 
section (c) of this section, no labor organi- 
zation shall be eligible for certification under 
this section as the representative of any 
employees, and no complaint shall issue un- 
der section 10 with respect to a charge filed 
by a labor organization, unless such labor 
organization and any national or interna- 
tional labor organization of which such labor 
organization is an affiliate or constituent 
unit can show that prior thereto it has (1) 
filed with the Secretary of Labor the organi- 
zational and financial reports and documents 
required by title I of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958, and 
(2) has made available to its members copies 
of such reports and documents as provided 
in such act.” 

(a) Until expiration of the period pro- 
vided by title I of this act for the initial 
filing of reports and documents by labor or- 
ganizations as required by such title, com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 9 (f) 
and (g) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, as those provisions read prior 
to the amendments made by this section, 
shall be accepted as compliance with the 
provisions of section 9 (f) of such act as 
amended by subsection (c) of this section, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in explanation of the amendment, 
let me say that sections 9 (f) and (g) 
of the National Labor Relations Act re- 
quire labor organizations to file organ- 
izational and financial reports with the 
Secretary of Labor as a condition prece- 
dent to using the processes of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As re- 
ported by the committee, the pending 
bill would repeal sections 9 (f) and (g) 
without attempting to retain any anal- 
ogous provision which would deny access 
to the Board to unions that fail to sub- 
mit the organizational and financial re- 
ports required by title I of the measure. 
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Failure to file these reports under title 
I would be a misdemeanor under section 
107 (c) of the bill. However, it is read- 
ily apparent that this single penal sanc- 
tion would fall far short of providing the 
tools needed adequately to enforce the 
reporting requirements, 

A regulatory law is wholly ineffective 
unless the persons subject to it follow 
the policies, practices, and procedures 
which it provides. Thus, the indispen- 
sable tool which the law must supply to 
the administrator is one which insures 
that people will comply with it. Experi- 
ence over the years under many, many 
such statutes has shown convincingly 
that the threat of criminal prosecution, 
and even actual criminal convictions, will 
not alone guarantee compliance. Other 
sanctions are vital to supplement the 
penal one. 

Mr. President, I am wholeheartedly 
convinced that it is essential to adopt 
the pending amendment which would 
restore to S. 3974 the section 9 (f) and 
tg) concept of taking away from unions 
that are not willing to comply with its 
reporting provisions the benefits that go 
along with access to the National Labor 
Relations Board. If they are not com- 
plying with the law in that respect, of 
course they should not have the benefit 
of access to the Board. 

The amendment would, of course, pro- 
vide that the reports in question would 
be those required under title I of the 
measure, and would eliminate any pos- 
sibility of duplicative requirements under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Denial of Board access to a union is 
a more effective sanction than prosecu- 
tion for a misdemeanor. Inability to 
obtain certification or to bring unfair 
labor practice charges places a union at 
a serious disadvantage. The prospect of 
loss of these rights for refusal to com- 
ply is much more likely to induce a union 
to file reports than is the threat of a 
prosecution, which in the case of an or- 
ganization can do no more than cost ita 
little money. In other words, if the sanc- 
tion is only a fine, the desired result may 
not be obtained. But if the sanction is 
that these privileges will be removed, 
then the desired result will be obtained, 
because the unions are anxious to have 
these privileges. 

In addition, the existence of this sort 
of sanction affords substantial protection 
to union members. It makes them aware 
of the personal disadvantage that will 
result to them if their union is not in 
compliance, and stimulates them to 
maintain pressure on their officers to 
file. A major share of the responsibility 
for making sure that their officers com- 
ply with legal requirements rests on 
union members. The very existence of 
this sanction induces a _ self-policing 
which often has proved most useful, and 
should be retained; frequently it may 
make the actual application of the sanc- 
tion unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the 
adoption of this amendment, and re- 
quest the active support of all of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I have asked the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
whether he will accept the amendment. 
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However, he feels that he cannot do so 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield, so 
that I may reauest the yeas and nays on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Is there a suffi- 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Let me say that I could 
not understand all the Senator from 
New Jersey said; and I realize that he 
may have covered the point I have in 
mind. 

What will happen, insofar as the 
members of the union are concerned, or 
insofar as the workers are concerned, if 
they do not have access to the Board and 
if they want to have new leadership or 
new control of their union? Perhaps 
they would want to have a new union 
recognized. What would happen then? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Under the 
present provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the provisions for filing are sup- 
ported by exactly the same sanction that 
is provided in this amendment; and ap- 
parently that provision has worked very 
well. If they do not comply with the 
filing requirement, they will not be privi- 
leged to have access to the Board. 

Mr, IVES. But then what would they 
do? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. They 
would put heat on their leaders to 
comply. 

Mr. IVES. But perhaps the leaders 
would not wish to file. Then what would 
the members do? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If they do 
not file, they will go ahead with their 
usual activities, but they will not be pro- 
tected by the Taft-Hartley Act and, as a 
result, the members will force their ofi- 
cers to file. ‘This has the purpose of get- 
ting the facts before the Secretary of 
Labor and before the members of the 
union. 

Mr. IVES. Of course I am interested 
in that. But in such a case, how would 
it be possible to go about obtaining an 
honest election? I do not understand 
how it would be done. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It seems 
to me that the first thing the union 
members would want to do would be to 
get their officers to comply with the reg- 
ulations. We have other amendments 
of a similar nature; and I am trying to 
see whether we shall eliminate this par- 
ticular sanction, which has been in the 
Taft-Hartley Act right along, and pre- 
vents a particular union from taking ad- 
vantage of the Taft-Hartley Act or from 
being able to have access to the National 
Labor Relations Board unless it com- 
plies with the law. ‘The purpose is to 
have them file the necessary statement. 

Mr. IVES. But my point—— 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I under- 
stand the Senator’s point. He means 
that if a union’s officials do not file the 
statement, then how will the members of 
the union get rid of them? 

Mr. IVES. Yes; and how would the 
union obtain certification or be certified 
under such circumstances? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It would 
not, unless the filing was done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there not some anal- 
ogy between the situation of labor unions 
and that of the New England town meet- 
ings? For instance, I have known towns 
to get into very serious trouble through 
acts of the town officials—for instance, 
to get badly in debt, and to get in a fix 
that it took them years to get out of. 
That usually is due to the carelessness 
of the voters in the town in selecting 
their officers. It is true that when the 
damage is done, the voters cannot do 
anything until the next town meeting is 
held; then they can put out those officers. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is intended to impress upon the mem- 
bers of the unions that they have some 
responsibility in the selection of their 
leadership. It does not seem to me that 
it is good business to release them from 
that responsibility. Even though they 
have to pay a penalty for the acts of 
their officers, and even though that may 
be a hardship on the members, they are 
likely to show more care the next time 
when they elect their officers. 

As I understand the bill, it provides 
that no officer can be elected for more 
than a certain period of time. Is that 
period 4 years? 

Mr. SMITH of New. Jersey. Four 
years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Our New England town 
meetings are held once a year. The 
union members might have to suffer a 
penalty for choosing bad officers for 3 
years or more. Nevertheless, the same 
procedure is involved. 

I believe the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey is a pretty good 
amendment. I do not think the mem- 
bers of a labor union should be relieved 
of all responsibility for whatever their 
officials do. To say that such acts are 
merely the acts of the officials is not good 
democratic process. I do not believe 
voters should be relieved of all respon- 
sibility for actions of their officers. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Some of 
us feel we should retain the sanctions 
provided by the Taft-Hartley law in 
the effort to get union members to exer- 
cise responsibility. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from New 
Jersey recalls, of course, that I was on 
the committee with him when that pro- 
vision was written into the Taft-Hartley 
bill. There may have been abuses and 
injustices under that provision, but I 
have not heard of them. Certainly, 
other provisions of the act need correc- 
tion more than does the one dealing with 
the situation which the committee has 
tried to change by new language. 

I am inclined to support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey, 
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and I shall support it, unless someone can 
point out where damage has been suf- 
fered in the past as a result of the pro- 
vision of the law. I certainly do not 
believe we should relieve the members of 
a union of responsibility for all the acts 
of their officers, any more than we should 
relieve the voters of a town in Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, or New Hampshire for 
responsibility for the acts of their public 
officials. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
the way many of us feel. That is the 
way the Department of Labor feels. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield the floor so that the debate may 
continue. 

Mr. MUNDT. Isimply wish to ask the 
author of the amendment a question or 
two about the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to have the Senator ask questions about 
the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I read the amend- 
ment, it does not propose an innovation 
of any kind or anything different from 
requirements which have been a part of 
the National Labor Relations Board pro- 
cess for 10 years now. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. So we are not creating 
new restrictions, restraints, or com- 
pulsions; but we are simply trying to 
prevent S. 3974 from relieving labor or- 
ganizations of one of the requirements 
which has been in existence for the past 
decade. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me that as 
we try to legislate in order to protect 
honest officials and tighten the law for 
dishonest officials, we should not walk 
down the hill and eliminate a safeguard 
which has been operating effectively for 
10 years. All the Senator’s amendment 
does is retain that safeguard, in addition 
to the new sanctions against individual 
officials which the amendment provides. 
It seems to me that is in complete keeping 
with what we are endeavoring to do 
throughout the entire bill. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Armen]. When we make 
it a part of the responsibility of the en- 
tire membership to see to it that their 
Officials are honest and are performing 
their duties, we certainly bring into oper- 
ation public pressures and compulsions 
which will help assure that defalcations 
do not occur. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I might 
call to the attention of the Senate that 
denial of access to the NLRB would apply 
only until the unions had filed the re- 
quired reports and complied with the 
regulations, 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I think it is important 
to point out that what is proposed is not 
a continuing sanction. The minute the 
union complies, the sanction is removed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct, 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. I appreciate the pur- 
poses of the Senator from New Jersey, 
but I desire to follow up the inquiry the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
made, and I hope the members of the 
committee will follow this discussion. 

If the Senator’s amendment is adopted, 
it will withdraw from employees their 
present right under section 9 (c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act of access to the Board 
to petition that they are no longer rep- 
resented by their choice of unions. Thus 
the amendment withdraws the possibil- 
ity of having an election to remove delin- 
quent officials. 

Section 9 (c) of the present act pro- 
vides that individuals can petition the 
Board for an election. Individuals be- 
longing to a labor organization can peti- 
tion the Board for an election for the 
purposes of showing that the union and 
its officials are not really their represent- 
atives. 

Suppose a union official violated the 
provisions of the bill now before the 
Senate, and did not make a report. The 
members of the union might be so of- 
fended by his action that they would 
want to vote that the union no longer 
represented them, Under existing pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act the mem- 
bers could ask for an election to select 
another union. But if the Senator's 
amendment were adopted, the members 
of the union would not have access to 
the Board. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. They 
would have whatever access they had 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. COOPER. Under section 10, em- 
ployees can have access to the Board to 
protest against all kinds of unfair labor 
practices; and they can go to the courts, 
under section 10. 

I am asking the Senator, if his amend- 
ment should be adopted, whether it would 
not have the effect of taking away from 
employees the power to remedy the very 
situation which he wants to remedy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. As the 
law reads now, members of a union can- 
not petition to get rid of their union 
officers they can petition only to get 
rid of the union. I invite the Senator 
to read the whole of the present Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. COOPER. They cannot be sep- 
arated if the official will not vacate—the 
employees might want to remove the 
union. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Of course, 
they can be separated. 

Mr. COOPER. The union officers are 
the representatives of the union. If the 
officials say they will not get out of the 
union, the members can vote that the 
union does not represent them any more. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the first place, 
I will say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
there are certainly a great many bene- 
fits which the union, if it is really rep- 
resenting its members, derives from the 
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Taft-Hartley Act. If some things have 
been done which would cause the union 
not to be in compliance, there is cer- 
tainly the normal pressure of the mem- 
bership to bring the union into compli- 
ance, As soon as the union comes into 
compliance, then the sanction would be 
eliminated. 

Second, if some union officers are so 
bad that they have done things which 
arouse the indignation of the rank and 
file of the membership, the members 
themselves could still petition to form a 
new union, if the union were not going 
to bring itself into compliance. The 
remedy would be available. There would 
be no sanction against the members 
which they could not obviate either by 
getting the officers to come into com- 
pliance, or, if necessary, petitioning for 
new representation. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey would re- 
move the only means which is now avail- 
able for getting a new union, Let us 
look at section 9 of the present law. Sec- 
tion 9 (c) is the section which would be 
repealed by the Senator’s amendment. 
I should like to read what the section 
says. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
already repealed by the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Not section 9 (c); 
section 9 (c) reads: 

(c) (1) Whenever a petition shall have 
been filed, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Board— 

(A) by an employee or group of employees 
or any individual or labor organization act- 
ing in their behalf alleging that a substan- 
tial number of employees (i) wish to be rep- 
resented for collective bargaining and that 
their employer declines to rec their 
representative as the representative defined 
in section 9 (a)— 


This is the important part— 
or (il) assert that the individual or labor or- 
ganization, which has been certified or is be- 
ing currently recognized by their employer as 
the bargaining representative, is no longer 
a representative as defined in section 9 (a). 


In section 9 (a) the definition is: 

Representatives designated or selected for 
the purposes of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit appro- 
priate for such purposes, shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all the employees in 
such unit for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Not atthe moment. I 
will yield to the Senator later. 

Suppose there has been a violation on 
the part of such officials and the mem- 
bers of the union want to take some 
action. One means of doing so is to 
petition the Board and say, ‘This union 
and its officials no longer represent us.” 
Then an election could be held, and the 
union and its officials could be removed. 

My question involves this point: If 
section 9 (c) is repealed, it would repeal 
one means the members have to remove 
officials by removing the union? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator referring to the section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act or to the section of the 
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pending bill? The pending bill would 
repeal the section 9 (f), (g), and (h) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator referring to repealing a section 
in the Taft-Hartley Act to which he 
refers? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. The Senator's 
amendment would repeal 9 (c). 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Or is the 
Senator referring to the pending bill? I 
am discussing the bill which is before the 
Senate, which lacks the sanction I am 
trying to restore. It is the bill which 
is before us which will repeal the 
sanction. 

Mr. COOPER. No. I respectfully 
disagree with the Senator. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment, as I see it, would repeal 
a means of access to the Board by which 
employees could actually petition that a 
union and its official be removed by an 
election. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. I should like to point 
out to the Senator that the union officers 
are not elected as the bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The union represents the 
workers in a bargaining procedure. The 
only way, as a matter of fact, the unde- 
sirable union members can be gotten rid 
of is under subsection (c) of section 9, in 
a vote to get rid of the union. The union 
members do not want to do that. They 
probably want to retain the union. 
Under the suggestion of the Senator, the 
only way the members could possibly 
accomplish their desire, under (c), is to 
get rid of the union. Then, if they could 
get rid of the officers, they would have 
to ask for representation of the partic- 
ular union. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask a 
question which interests me, because it 
goes to the fundamental philosophy of 
the matter. Under the law pertaining to 
securities and exchange, if a corporate 
director is derelict in filing a statement 
as to his personal transactions in the 
stock of the company, does the law de- 
prive the corporation of the right to file 
with the SEC a statement to entitle it 
to sell securities? 

Mr. PURTELL. What does that have 
to do with personal activity? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will tell the Senator 
why I ask the question. A fundamental 
philosophy is involved in the question. 
Do we cut off the organism from the 
Government agency because of the dere- 
liction of an individual who happens to 
be in office? 

Mr.PURTELL. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to ask a 
rhetorical question. We do not do that 
in the case of corporations. Why 
should we do it in the case of a trade 
ee Why should there be a differ- 
ence? 


Mr. PURTELL. As a matter of fact, - 


we do not ask that the rights of the 
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union be cut off because of the action of 
an individual. That would be done be- 
cause of the action of the union itself. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me ask the Senator 
another question. If a corporation fails 
to file a return with the SEC and is 
guilty of a crime, does the law provide 
that the corporation shall be denied the 
right to file another return to have ac- 
cess to the services of the SEC for an- 
other purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to com- 
ment upon the remarks of the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. The 
case the Senator has selected is in a 
very, very narrow field. It would be dif- 
ficult to ask a comparable question in 
the field of labor relations. 

Let us suppose a labor union officer 
commits a crime with respect to the 
funds of another organization he repre- 
sents. It is true that in the specific 
question which the Senator has asked 
he refers to the fact that an officer of a 
corporation may violate the law by 
dealing in securities in a way which is 
forbidden, and the Senator states sanc- 
tions are not invoked against the cor- 
poration. However, the Senator refers 
to a personal crime. It is a crime the 
officer himself has committed. It is not 
a crime committed in the name of the 
corporation. 

I invite the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that, to use his analogy, a cor- 
poration may fail to file, for example, an 
income tax return, and although it is 
the officers of the corporation who have 
to file the return, the corporation would 
be subject to criminal sanctions, to wit, 
fines for the acts of individuals in fail- 
ing to do what must be done. 

So the analogy does not apply, because 
the acts of officers of a corporation will 
make the corporation responsible in the 
income tax field, and that is not the only 
area. The same would be true with re- 
spect to the Securities and Exchange 
Act, and a dozen other acts. 

With respect to the remarks made by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator spent considerable 
time expressing his concern—and it is a 
sincere concern—about the rights which 
union members might lose under sec- 
tion 9. The bill which is presently be- 
fore the Senate would repeal section 9. 
The bill would repeal section 9 (f) and 
9 (g) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The enactment of the sections in 
the pending bill would appear on the sur- 
face to be a logical step to coincide with 
the enactment of the reporting require- 
ments in title I of the bill, especially now 
that we have approved the exemption 
suggested by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] for smaller unions, 
The retention of section 9 (f) and sec- 
tion 9 (g) in their present form would 
result in somewhat duplicate reporting 
requirements. That is the contention. 
However, outright repeal of these sec- 
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tions, as the bill provides, would also re- 
move the existing sanction, or denial of 
the use of the processes of the National 
Labor Relations Board, in the case of 
unions failing to file reports. 

What this amendment would do would 
be to restore this requirement, but amend 
it so that the reports to be filed would 
be those required by title I of the bill; 
and title I of the bill, of course, refers 
to union reports. 

Denial of the Board’s processes to 
unions which do not comply with the re- 
porting requirements should not be 
viewed—as some view it—as a punish- 
ment, in any sense, inflicted on the mem- 
bers for the sins of their leaders. 
Rather, it should be viewed in the broad- 
er perspective as an incentive and an 
opportunity for members to take an ac- 
tive part in union affairs in order to see 
that their leaders comply with the law. 
This amendment would place union re- 
sponsibility where it belongs, with the 
members themselves. I urge its ap- 
proval, for the reason that, if given this 
opportunity, I am satisfied that in this 
field, where the McClellan committee 
and the Douglas committee, of which I 
was proud to be a member, disclosed so 
many abuses, the union membership 
would actually be given an opportunity 
to do something about their own officers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was not asking ques- 
tions to be provocative. I was really 
trying to direct my attention to the 
fundamental philosophy involved not 
only in this amendment, but in a number 
of other amendments. 

The thing that troubles me is whether 
we really have any record to support 
dealing with trade unions differently 
than we deal with other kinds of bodies, 
such as corporations. With respect to 
corporations, it is our settled practice 
not to cut off the corporation from its 
essential functioning because someone 
has done wrong. 

I do not think we have shown too 
much more rascality in unions than, on 
other occasions, we have shown in cor- 
porations. We do not happen to be in- 
vestigating corporations now. Almost as 
many things which are punished as 
crimes in the courts of the land every 
day occur in connection with corpora- 
tions as in connection with unions. 

The question which becomes particu- 
larized is whether we would be punish- 
ing the unions unduly by that process 
of dealing with the officers. I think we 
would be punishing them unduly. The 
reason is the time lag. Very often a 
union must get to the Board quickly in 
order to serve its organic purpose. It 
may require time to get rid of an officer. 
That process may involve the constitu- 
tion of the union, litigation, disputes 
with respect to facts, and so forth. If 
the union itself does not file a report, it 
is criminally liable, just as a corporation 
which does not file a report is criminally 
liable. 

I do not see that we have made a 
record which justifies the unique treat- 
ment of denying to a union the approach 
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to the processes of a Government agency 
because someone in that entity has done 
wrong in some other field. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The first answer I have 
to the Senator is this: The argument 
which he has just made is one which I 
used in the meetings of the committee 
over and over. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not claim to be 
original at all. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Nothing affords greater 
personal satisfaction than to have a man 
with the intellectual capacity of my 
friend from New York support and use 
the same arguments I myself have used. 
It makes me glow all over to have him 
do so. 

The argument which he used is an 
argument which I used many times in 
the committee. The stock answer I re- 
ceive from the proponents of the bill— 
who, incidentally, voted these proposals 
down rather summarily in the commit- 
tee, although they are not punitive—was 
something to consider. The answer 
which was given to me was, “The unions 
are in a peculiar situation. There is 
nothing else like them. A union is sui 
generis. There is nothing else like them 
in the whole world. Wecannot apply the 
ordinary laws to unions. We must adopt 
different standards, different criteria. In 
many cases the officers do not have edu- 
cation. They do not have access to ad- 
vice, even though some of the highest 
priced and most numerous talent in the 
world is situated in Washington in vari- 
ous union buildings.” 

‘That is the argument which is made. 
It is said that we cannot compare unions 
with anything else, that we cannot apply 
to unions the same standards we apply 
to corporations, banks, and so forth. In 
fact, that was the argument used on the 
floor of the Senate last night by certain 
Senators in discussing the fiduciary 
amendment, which was defeated. 

I agree with the Senator to this ex- 
tent: If we bring the law with relation 
to unions into general perspective and 
alinement with the principles of conduct 
and the law with respect to corporations 
and other bodies, and make the laws 
fairly consistent, then I think we shall 
have taken a great step forward. 

As I understand the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, we wish to retain es- 
sentially the provisions of section 9 (f). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the provisions of section 9 (f) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which specifies 
the duties and obligations of unions and 
union leaders in this respect, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(f) No investigation shall be made by the 
Board of any question affecting commerce 
concerning the representation of employees, 
raised by a labor organization under sub- 
section (c) of this section, no petition under 
section 9 (e) (1) shall be entertained, and 
no complaint shall be issued pursuant to a 
charge made by a labor organization under 
subsection (b) of section 10, unless such 
labor organization and any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which such 
labor organization is an afiliate or consti- 
tuent unit (A) shall have prior thereto filed 
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with the of Labor copies of its 
constitution and bylaws and a report, in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe, show- 
ing— 

(1) the name of such labor organization 
and the address of its principal place of 
business; 

(2) the names, titles, and compensation 
and allowances of its three principal offices 
and of any of its other officers or agents 
whose aggregate compensation and allow- 
ances for the preceding year exceeded $5,000, 
and the amount of the compensation and al- 
lowances paid to each such officer or agent 
during such year; 

(3) the manner in which the officers and 
agents referred to in clause (2) were elected, 
appointed, or otherwise selected; 

(4) the initiation fee or fees which new 
members are required to pay on becoming 
members of such labor organization; 

(5) the regular dues or fees which members 
are required to pay in order to remain mem- 
bers in good standing of such labor organi- 
zation; 

(6) a detailed statement of, or reference to 
provisions of its constitution and bylaws 
showing the procedure followed with respect 
to, (a) qualification for or restrictions on 
membership, (b) election of officers and 
stewards, (c) calling of regular and special 
meetings, (d) levying of assessments, (e) im- 
position of fines, (f) authorization for bar- 
gaining demands, (g) ratification of contract 
terms, (h) authorization for strikes, (i) au- 
thorization for disbursement of union funds, 
(j) audit of union financial transactions, (k) 
participation in insurance or other benefit 
plans, and (1) expulsion of members and the 
grounds therefor; 


and (B) can show that prior thereto it 
has— 


(1) filed with the Secretary of Labor, in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe, a 
report showing all of (a) its receipts of any 
kind and the sources of such receipts, (b) 
its total assets and liabilities as of the end 
of its last fiscal year, (c) the disbursements 
made by it during such fiscal year, including 
the purposes for which made; and 

(2) furnished to all of the members of such 
labor organization copies of the financial re- 
port required by paragraph (1) hereof to be 
filed with the Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. If my good friend from 
New York cherishes the conviction— 
which some Senators do—that unions 
and corporations should be considered 
the same, and that legislation should 
deal similarly with both, he should look 
into the question of the differences. If 
he really wants a list of the differences 
and distinctions between unions and cor- 
porations, let him introduce a bill to in- 
corporate unions, and he will receive a 
long list of them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not like generic 
provisions. That is why I voted against 
the fiduciary amendment last night, even 
though I am sympathetic toward the 
idea of the highest fiduciary require- 
ments with respect to union officials as 
well as corporate officials. But I do not 
like across-the-board provisions without 
specifications. 

I agree that unions and corporations 
are not identical in many respects. I 
would not lay a template over them and 
mot “The same rules should apply to 
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I was addressing myself to the funda- 
mental moral question. Have we any 
right to say that union members are less 
wise, less alert, less mature, than corpo- 
rate stockholders? Have we any right 
to say that union leaders are bigger 
rascals than those in the corporate field? 

Mr. ALLOTT. We are saying just the 
opposite. We are saying that members 
of trade unions are alert, that they are 
honest, that they are intelligent; but un- 
less we put some such provision as this 
into the law, they will not be alerted, 
and will not have in their hands the 
power to throw out the officers who are 
dishonest and who are abusing their 
office. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not wish to carry 
the argument further, but I believe that 
the Senator and myself, and also the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota, 
the Senator from Connecticut, and 
others, have perhaps crystalized the fun- 
damental question, which affects not 
only this amendment, but a great many 
other amendments, and have at least 
considered the basic elements which Sen- 
ators should consider in voting. 

Mr. KUCHEL, In the opinion of the 
Senator from Colorado, would it be fair 
to say that the intention of the pending 
amendment is to assure that organiza- 
ante and financial reports shall be 

ed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; I would say so de- 
cidedly. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, some 
of my colleagues have indicated that 
some of the great labor organizations in 
America have consistently refused to 
avail themselves of any of the provisions 
of the Tart-Hartley Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. May 
I supply some figures at this point in 
that respect? I am anxious to yield to 
my friend from California, but I am sure 
he will be interested in the fact that 
only one-third of the 72,000 labor organ- 
izations in this country presently com- 
ply with the Board’s filing requirements 
under section 9 (f) and (g) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, to the 
extent that some labor organizations are 
not availing themselves of the Federal 
statute, the type of amendment now 
pending would not help to persuade them 
to file reports, would it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; I do not believe it 
would. I must answer the Senator hon- 
estly. In this respect it would not per- 
suade those who are not under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether we could have a little less 
noise in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Members and 
others will desist from conversation, so 
that the Senator from California may 
be heard. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I take it that the in- 
tention of the committee was to try to 
make the reporting on the part of the 
unions complete. I take it, also, that 
was the reason a criminal penalty for 
nonreporting was provided in the pend- 
ing bill. My question to my friend from 
Colorado is whether criminal penalties 
against those in labor organizations who 
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fail to file their reports are provided in 
the bill pending before the Senate. 
Mr. ALLOTT. Against the individuals; 


es. 
4 Mr. KUCHEL. Will those criminal 
penalties operate against members of 
unions who avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would suggest that 
the question might be asked of a mem- 
ber of the majority. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
may be able to clear up the point. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona for that purpose. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Under title I of 
the bill pending before the Senate all 
unions must report. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Subject to criminal 
penalties, if they do not report? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes; a $10,000 
fine or a year in jail, or both, is pro- 
vided. Under section 9 (f) and (g) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act they do not have 
to report unless they wish to avail them- 
selves of the services of the NLRB. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let us apply a little 
legislative intent to this situation, and 
let us be sure what we are dealing with. 
My question is this: Does the pending bill 
impose a criminal penalty against a 
union leader or officer who fails to file 
reports which the bill requires? That 
question, I believe, can be answered yes 
or no. The answer will help those of 
us who are not members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will be happy to an- 
swer the question of the Senator. Per- 
haps a member of the majority, which 
is responsible for writing the bill and 
reporting the bill to the Senate, should 
be on the floor. However, we will as- 
sume the responsibility for answering 


the Senator’s question. 
Mr. MUNDT. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to answer 
the Senator’s question. 


Mr. COOPER. Iam present., I voted 
to report the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is the Senator a mem- 
ber of the majority? 


Mr. COOPER. Iam a member of the 
majority of the committee that voted to 
report the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam talking about the 
majority party. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the majority of the committee that 
reported the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. It has been said to 
those of us who are not familiar with 
the committee bill, that the bill does 
provide a criminal penalty for noncom- 
pliance with its disclosure sections and 
the filing sections. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. My able friend, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
has suggested—and I ask the Senator 
from Arizona to correct me if I am 
wrong—that there are some other provi- 
sions—and I do not know whether they 
are provisions of law or of the bill— 
which excuse unions from filing reports. 
What is the comment of the Senator 
from Arizona on that point? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My observation 
of the law, as it is written, is—— 
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Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the pending bill; is that 
correct? q 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; I am speak- 
ing of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947, as amended. Under section 
9 (f) and (g) a union is not required to 
file a report unless it wishes to avail 
itself of the services of the NLRB. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is the present 
law. Isthat correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the pres- 
ent law. I may add that that provision 
has operated successfully for 10 years. 
It has never been suggested, so far as I 
know, that that provision be done away 
with, with one exception, and that ex- 
ception was the substitute bill I offered 
in committee. The reason I wanted to 
do away with subsections (f) and (g) 
was that under my bill I applied sanc- 
tions against the unions, such as deny- 
ing them tax-free status and privileges 
under the NLRB. In effect, when I of- 
fered my bill as a substitute, I did sub- 
stantially what subsections (f) and (g) 
do from the standpoint of penalty. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The point which con- 
cerns me is that the present law with 
respect to its refusal to permit a union 
to avail itself of the benefits of the stat- 
ute for nonreporting has apparently not 
succeeded, and unions have literally 
thumbed their noses at the Federal law 
and walked away from it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
getting at the nub of the subject and 
is getting to the nubbin of my dissatis- 
faction with the pending bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish specifically to 
discuss the amendment pending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam speaking of 
it. Under the sanction provided by the 
bill we are considering, with its $10,000 
fine, we are not imposing a sanction of 
any great importance. The sanction 
which would really make the leaders 
knuckle down would be not necessarily 
the denial of tax-free status alone— 
because I do not believe that would 
affect them too much—but the denial of 
privileges under the Labor Management 
Relations Act. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the denial of tax- 
free status involved in the Smith amend- 
ment? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. No; it is not. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then, in an attempt 
by some of us to judge the amendment 
which is now pending, I wish to confine 
my questions to the amendment. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotr] has 
indicated—and I believe this is un- 
questionably true—that the pending 
amendment seeks to make all labor or- 
ganizations in America file certain 
financial reports. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No. I should like to 
correct the Senator on that point. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Kennedy bill 
does it already. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Kennedy bill does 
it already. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would my friend from 
Colorado be good enough to tell me the 
intention of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The bill as it is now 
written repeals section 9 (f) of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Let me tell the Senator 
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what this is about. Section 9 (f) of the 
Taft-Hartley law provides: 
an investigation shall be made by the 


rd— 


That is a reference to the National 
Labor Relations Board— 
of any question affecting commerce concern- 
ing the representation of employees, raised 
by a labor organization under subsection (c) 
of this section, no petition under section 9 
(e) (1) shall be entertained, and no com- 
plaint shall be issued pursuant to a charge 
made by a labor organization under subsec- 
tion (b) of section 10, unless such labor 
organization and any national or interna- 
tional labor organization of which such 
labor organization is an affiliate or constitu- 
ent unit (A) shall have prior thereto filed 
with the Secretary of Labor copies of its con- 
stitution and bylaws and a report, in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe show- 
ing— 

Then the section enumerates six points 
and some subpoints, and continues— 
and (B) can show that prior thereto it has— 

(1) filed with the Secretary of Labor, in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe— 


Certain things. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What was it the Sen- 
ator just read? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Section (f). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Of the present law? 
Nent ALLOTT. Of the Taft-Hartley 

W. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. All I am trying to do 
is to learn the intention of the amend- 
ment, so that I can intelligently vote on 
the question. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator asked a 
question as to the present law possibly 
being ineffective. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I did not. I asked 
what was the intention of the present 
amendment—period. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator raised a 
query on the point, whether he recalls it 
or not. One of the reasons for the filing 
requirements in the bill is that the Sec- 
retary of Labor has no authority to in- 
vestigate the truth or falsity of the 
statements filed. Under the Kennedy 
bill, the unions must file, and provision 
is made for an investigation. In other 
words, as the reports are filed, the truth 
or falsity of the statements contained 
therein can be investigated. That is 
why the new proposal will be effective, 
while the old law was not. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In addition to that, the 
reports will become public. 

Mr.PURTELL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. KUCHEL. Can we not proceed 
with one speaker at a time? 


Mr. ALLOTT. The reports have not 
been made public so far, under a decision 
of the present Secretary of Labor based 
upon a precedent established by earlier 
Secretaries of Labor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Now will the Senator 
from Colorado state the intention of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr, ALLOTT. Yes; I shall be very 
happy to do so. The purpose of the 
amendment is to require that sections 
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9 (f) and (g) shall not be stricken, but 
shall remain in the law. 

The denial of the Board’s process to 
unions which do not comply with the re- 
porting provisions would deprive the 
unions of access to the NLRB and the 
activity of the NLRB with respect to 
the unions: 

My own reason for supporting the 
amendment is that I believe it puts in 
the hands of the union membership an 
additional weapon, so that when their 
officers or agents fail or refuse to act in 
accordance with the bill which we are 
-now considering, they will be put on 
notice. The amendment will provide an 
added incentive and reason for ousting 
the officers who are guilty of malfea- 
sance or misfeasance. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it true that the 
present law denies the Board’s processes 
to the unions which do not file reports? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; to the unions 
which do not file reports provided by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Colorado alluded to the fact that under 
the present law a vast number of labor 
unions in the United States have not 
filed reports and have walked away from 
the Federal statute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. One more question, 


and then I shall be through. I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s courtesy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is another pen- 
alty in the act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I think the Senator 
has just made a most important point. 
In the bill before us, criminal penalties 
are provided—both a jail sentence and a 


Mr. ALLOTT. A fine is provided for a 
union, and a fine and a jail sentence for 
individuals. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is there any similar 
penalty in the present law? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Taft-Hartley Act? 
No. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Imay say to the Sena- 
tor from California that I think he has 
elicited all the information he wanted, 
but I think one further point might be 
considered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky speak up, 
please? I cannot hear him. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
from California has elicited the infor- 
mation he sought. But the Senator from 
New Jersey wants to insert again the 
provisions in the present law for penal- 
ties and sanctions against unions which 
have not been diligent in the filing of 
reports. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
provides criminal penalties against 
unions and individuals who fail to file 
reports. But the bill goes further than 
that. It imposes penalties on a union 
which maintains an office and on an in- 
dividual or an officer who has failed to 
report. 
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The purpose of the amendment, as I 
understand, is to reinsert the provision 
which applies sanctions against the 
union because of the failure of an indi- 
vidual to report. 

The objection I have to the amendment 
is the same as that made by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
namely, that it would punish perhaps 5 
or 10 members of a union, perhaps 100, 
perhaps 10,000, and withdraw from them 
their rights to have access to the Board 
about conditions of employment, wages, 
or any other kind of condition, simply 
because an Official had failed to follow 
the law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield so that 
I may propound a question to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Kentucky makes the argument that the 
union should not be penalized because of 
the failure of one of its officers to file a 
report or to do other acts required by 
title I. Am I correct in my understand- 
ing? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly a union 
member should not be penalized by being 
deprived of his right to go before the 
Board about employment, wages, and 
things of that kind, simply because some 
official of the union committed a crime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that the 
argument which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has made does not apply when the 
union itself has failed to file the required 
report? 

Mr. COOPER. When the union has 
failed to file a report, the union is sub- 
ject to a fine; and furthermore, if an 
official who is required to report does not 
report, and that official is kept in office, 
the union can be fined for allowing him 
to stay in office. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But if the union does 
not file, what is wrong, not only in im- 
posing a criminal penalty, but also in 
denying the union certain benefits and 
rights which are provided for in the 
Taft-Hartley law? 

Mr. COOPER. We cannot escape the 
fact that it is an individual who is an 
official of a union who has failed to do 
his duty. My answer is the same as the 
answer given by the junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javirs] a while ago. 

I will address my question to my good 
friend, who is a great lawyer and a 
teacher of law: What does he think 
about the proposition of penalizing per- 
haps 10,000 members, or perhaps only 
5 members of a union, because an indi- 
vidual officer has violated the law? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not examined 
the Recorp, but I think my recollection 
is correct that the other day, on another 
amendment, the Senator from New 
York argued that if the designated officer 
of a union did not file the report, a substi- 
tute officer could file it. I think that is 
sound. 

Mr. COOPER. Today, if a union fails 
to file the report—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cark in the chair). The Senator from 
Colorado has the floor. Does he yield? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky, to per- 
mit him to conclude his statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I was saying that if a 
union fails to file the report, then, under 
the provisions of the bill, the Secretary 
of Labor has full authority to take steps 
to secure compliance and to have the 
report made. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to refer to the questions which have been 
asked and answered, because they clearly 
show why the amendment is needed. 

For some reason or other, we have de- 
veloped the habit of thinking of corpora- 
tions in terms of groups of the size of 
General Motors Corp., Ford, Chrysler, 
and the big steel companies, without 
realizing that in the case of corporations, 
as in the case of unions, the small ones 
greatly outnumber the large ones. 

The point has been raised, in all sin- 
cerity, by the Senator from Kentucky— 
albeit I do not agree with his position— 
that he does not wish to have individual 
union members hurt. 

In connection with the argument 
which was made earlier today in regard 
to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, let me say that if an official of a 
corporation fails to file a report or files 
a false report with the SEC, he can be 
fined and punished, and I believe the 
corporation also can be fined. At any 
rate, the corporation can be denied access 
to the SEC, and a cease-and-desist order 
can be issued. Who will be hurt? The 
owners will be hurt. And who are the 
owners? Regardless of what the word 
“corporation” has come to mean in the 
public mind, the fact remains that a cor- 
poration is nothing but a partnership 
which, for the sake of convenience, has 
had a legal entity thrown around it. I 
am sure the Senator from Ohio will agree 
about that. So when a corporation is 
fined or is deprived of access to the SEC 
because an officer of the corporation fails 
to act or acts in a wrong manner, the 
fine or punishment imposed on the cor- 
poration’ constitutes a punishment of 
each and every stockholder of the corpo- 
ration, which is to say, each and every 
partner in the organization. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHeE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Colorado 
in yielding to me. 

I believe that possibly we can get the 
debate back on the track from which I 
believe it has strayed. By means of 
what I shall say now, I hope to answer 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper]. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the stated purpose and policy of Public 
Law 101, the basic law now under con- 
sideration: 

It is the purpose and policy of this act, 
in order to promote the full flow of com- 
merce— 


It was not the purpose of the act to 
protect solely union members or to pro- 
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tect solely management or to protect 
solely the public. Instead, the purpose 
of the act was to promote the full flow 
of commerce. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives recognized 
that they had to act in this field, in order 
to fulfill their obligations under the Con- 
stitution. 

It is difficult for me to follow the con- 
stantly iterated argument that we are 
attempting to legislate in order to pro- 
vide benefits for a particular group. I 
cannot understand the reluctance of this 
body to say that union leadership should 
have responsibilities, either in the fidu- 
ciary field—and last night the Senate 
decided, by the action it took, that union 
leadership had no responsibilities in the 
fiduciary field—or in the field we are dis- 
cussing at the moment. 

What is so sacrosanct or so holy about 
union leadership that we set it apart as 
a special group by means of our actions 
and the words we use in the course of 
this debate? Yet we say to another 
group, “You must assume responsibility.” 

In my opinion, the quickest way to 
bring responsibility to labor-union lead- 
ership and the quickest way to do away 
with the abuses disclosed by the McClel- 
lan committee hearings is to provide a 
mechanism whereby the union leader- 
ship must be responsible. 

So I suggest to the Senate that a 
$10,000 fine—although at first I called it 
wrist slapping—is still only a little more 
expensive form of wrist slapping than 
what we started with. But, at least, it 
will remove some of the privileges. Cer- 
tainly the Congress has extended many 
privileges to the labor-union manage- 
ment—among them tax-free status and 
exemption from the monopoly and anti- 
trust laws, and on and on, rather ad in- 
finitum, in the case of the benefits they 
enjoy, although other segments of society 
do not have such privileges. 

So if we want responsibility in union- 
ism, there must be responsible union 
leadership. 

I believe that most of the unions have 
that. I would judge from what I have 
seen in the last year and one-half that, 
at the most, 5 percent or 10 percent of 
the unions would have to be fearful 
of the penalties to be provided under 
this act. 

But what better way is there than to 
say to the leaders of the unions, “If you 
do not do these things, your special privi- 
leges will be denied you until you do 
them”? 

In answer to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper], who is afraid of 
what will happen to the 1,000 or 10,000 
union members, let me say that I am not 
afraid of what will happen. If the privi- 
leges they enjoy are taken away because 
1 or 4 or 5 men at the top have acted 
in violation of their responsibilities and 
their trust, the members will demand 
the removal of that leadership, and 
within a matter of hours or days the 
union will have restored to it the privi- 
leges the Congress has granted. 

I believe we get a long way from the 
original purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and, in fact, the original purpose of the 
Wagner Act, when we look on these acts 
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as laws giving speal privileges to unions 
alone. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was enacted “in 
order to promote the full flow of com- 
merce, to prescribe the legitimate rights 
of both employees and employers in their 
relations affecting commerce, to provide 
orderly and peaceful procedures for pre- 
venting the interference by either with 
the legitimate ripshts of the other, to pro- 
tect the rights of individual employees 
in their relation: with labor organizations 
whose activities affect commerce, to de- 
fine and proscribe practices on the part 
of labor and management which affect 
commerce and are inimical to the general 
welfare, and to protect the rights of the 
public in connection with labor disputes 
affecting commerce.” 

Mr. President, what is so holy or so 
sacrosanct about the president, the vice 
president, the secretary, the treasurer, 
the international representatives, or the 
other officials of a union, that we now 
have to say, by law, “We will set these 
people apart, and will permit them to 
act as they want; and if they act wrong- 
fully, we will slap them with a $10,000 
fine.” 

No, Mr. President; I disagree with that 
attitude; and that is my fundamental 
disagreement with this bill, although I 
admit it has been improved somewhat 
by means of the adoption of the sanc- 
tions amendment, the other day. 

I believe it is wrong for any legisla- 
tive body to say to corporations, to in- 
dividuals, to labor unions, to the Amer- 
ican Legion, or to any other group, “We 
are going to set you apart and allow 
you to do these things; and if you vio- 
late the rules, we will not penalize you 
in the way we penalize other segments 
of the population.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky wish to ask a question of the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to yield for 
that purpose, provided I do not lese the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator asked 
what is so holy about union leaders or 
representatives which would lead anyone 
to give them some special protection when 
they violate the law. I suppose the im- 
plication is that one who opposes the 
amendment is giving them that holy po- 
sition. For myself, I want to say I am 
not thinking about them at all. There 
are already penalties in the bill which 
takes care of them. Fines and impris- 
onment are provided—something which 
is not now true of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

What I am thinking about are the 
rights of persons who have not com- 
mitted any crimes, and I think there is 
something holy about that. I am not 
ashamed to say I think there is some- 
thing holy about the principle that we 
should not punish a man for crimes 
someone else has committed. If that 
question is raised, I am proud to say I 
think there is something holy about a 
principle which I believe attaches to our 
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system—that we do not punish innocent 
persons for the wrongs of others. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield so 
I may answer the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to yield so 
the Senator from Arizona may answer 
the Senator from Kentucky. Then I 
shall conclude my own remarks. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I, too, feel mem- 
bership in a union is a holy thing. I 
remind the Senator from Kentucky we 
are working in an entirely different field. 
The holiness of the union membership 
should be protected by this body, but the 
way to protect the membership is to pro- 
vide penalties at the top, so that the 
membership in general will enforce 
proper conduct at the top level. 

We are engaged in discussing organi- 
zations whose membership is by and 
large compulsory. If the Senator or I 
join an organization voluntarily, we can 
withdraw from it if we do not like the 
leadership; but when it comes to unions, 
in most cases that is not the case. Soa 
member cannot withdraw, and by so 
doing indicate his dissatisfaction with 
the action of the leaders at the top. 

I do not imply that if the vote goes 
against this amendment it is necessarily 
a vote for a person or a group of persons. 
I understand the Senator’s philosophy, 
and I respect it. I share his philosophy 
with regard to the holiness of union 
membership. However, there has de- 
veloped in this philosophy somewhere in 
the last 10 years the feeling that we can- 
not do anything about imposing respon- 
sibility on union membership. 

Last night, for instance, in the vote 
regarding fiduciary responsibility, the 
Senate said, in effect, it is not going to 
require, either by State or Federal law, 
union leadership to do the same things 
the leadership in almost every other 
activity in the country, such as corpora- 
tions, has to do voluntarily. 

Mr. COOPER. I supported that 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator sup- 
ported the amendment. That is why it 
surprises me to see the Senator depart 
from the principle which was enunciated 
by that amendment last night. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make this one point in concluding 
my remarks in this debate. I feel that 
the remarks and the colloquy and the 
debate which have taken place on the 
fioor have been very helpful, because 
they have exposed to public light the 
real question from which people have 
shied away so long and which they have 
feared and refused to discuss. 

One other point should be made which 
has not been made with respect to sup- 
port of the pending amendment. In the 
case of the Laundry Workers Union, 
Sapperstein got $962,000 from the wel- 
fare fund in less than 24 years. James 
got $285,000 from the funds in one chunk, 
and we never did find out how much he 
actually got. It was probably double or 
triple that amount. in cases of that 
kind, a fine of $10,900 against an in- 
dividual, or against the union, is of no 
significance. 
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If there were placed in the hands of 
the union members, themselves—the 
membership—the right which the 
amendment would put in their hands, we 
would strengthen the hand of every 
union member throughout the United 
States. We would not weaken the Taft- 
Hartley law as it now stands, but would 
retain all the strength that is contained 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, and give to 
union membership additional power so 
they could conduct their own affairs 
without fear. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hill Murray 
Bridges Holland Neuberger 
Bush a : Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Payne 

yra Ives Potter 
Capehart Jackson Proxmire 
Carlson Javits Purtell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Case, 8. Dak. Jordan Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J, 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Dougias Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone ye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Frear Martin, Pa. Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmITH], for himself and 
other Senators. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
would like recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Montana rise? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that the 
Senator from Montana is entitled to 
recognition, inasmuch as he was address- 
ing the Chair at the time the clerk 
started to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the clerk read the 
amendment which is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
find that I have a copy of the amend- 
ment before me. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I understand, the 
Chair ruled that the Senator from 


Mr. President, I 
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Montana was seeking recognition at the 
time the rollcall was started. That 
being true, the vote will be postponed 
until the Senator from Montana has had 
an opportunity to express himself. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I finish my par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Will other Senators who are also in- 
terested in speaking on this amendment 
be entitled to recognition? The Sena- 
tor from Montana was on his feet at the 
time the rollcall started. Will other 
Senators have the opportunity to obtain 
recognition on the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair is advised that the rollcall was 
suspended before any Senator had voted. 

The Senator from Montana has the 
floor. After he relinquishes the floor any 
other Senator who desires to be heard 
may be heard before the vote is taken. 

Mr. MUNDT. That answers my point 
of order. I did not wish to see the debate 
reopened for the benefit of one Senator 
alone. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts if he 
will give a brief explanation of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smiru] on behalf of himself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- ' 


ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, if a union 
does not file the report required by the 
Taft-Hartley law, the union loses its 
rights under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. That provision has not been 
particularly effective. For example, the 
mine workers have never filed a report. 
They have been denied access to the 
National Labor Relations Board, but 
because of their strength, they have been 
able to proceed quite satisfactorily. 

In addition, about 20,000 small unions 
have not filed reports. They do not use 
the facilities of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Therefore, they have not 
been penalized in any way. The provi- 
sion in the Taft-Hartley Act has proved 
unsatisfactory. 

We propose an alternate sanction. 
We propose a criminal sanction for the 
officers of any union who fail to report. 
It seems to me that that would be a far 
more satisfactory way to proceed than 
to deny the union and its members, the 
employers, and the public, the use of the 
facilities of the National Labor Relations 
Board. We propose to place the sanction 
on the responsible party. We provide 
that he may be sent to jail; and we pro- 
vide a fine for the union if it should con- 
tinue such officer in office. 

To carry out his responsibility under 
the law, the Secretary of Labor would 
have to inspect all the records. Also, the 
National Labor Relations Board would 
have to go through all the records, to 
make sure that they were up to date. 
A strong union like the teamsters or the 
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mine workers would not be penalized by 
that section. We propose criminal pen- 
alties for a union officer who fails to 
report. It seems to me that would do 
the job. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts if this 
amendment does not, in effect, propose 
to visit the sins of the officers upon the 
rank-and-file members of the union, 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is per- 
fectly correct. It is proposed to penalize 
every member of the union because a 
union officer fails to report. Under the 
terms of the bill, as reported, such union 
officer could be sent to jail. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The provisions of the 
bill make it a criminal offense for the 
officers to commit the acts condemned by 
this amendment, and the bill provides 
that officers may be sent to the peni- 
tentiary if convicted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
That would be far more effective. I 
hope the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the pending 
amendment propose to substitute a pen- 
alty against the union for a penalty 
against the officers? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is in addition to 
the penalty against the officers; but it 
would be completely ineffective. Under 
the terms of the language of the bill 
as written, the criminal penalty is ap- 
plied only on the responsible officers of 
the union. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the bill, the officer whose duty it is to 
report by reason of the official position 
he nolas in the union is required to re- 
port. 

yr KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Failing to report, 
he commits a crime. 

ae KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For which he can 
be sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And at the same 
time he is disqualified from holding 
office for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. KENNEDY, That is correct, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The bill places the 
penalty where it ought to go, against 
the men who are required to comply 
with the law. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If we can do that, 
if we can send a man to jail and dis- 
qualify him from holding office, and do 
the same thing to his successor if he 
does not comply with the law, I think 
we shall get results. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 
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Mr. PURTELL. The statement has 
been made repeatedly that the present 
law has been ineffective; and it is to 
some extent. Is it not true that under 
the law prior to the time the Kennedy 
bill was considered, reports were required 
to be filed, but the Secretary of Labor 
could not investigate the contents of 
the reports? He could not determine 
their truth or falsity. There was no 
action he could take at all, except to 
receive the reports and know that they 
were filed. Is not that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PURTELL. Could he publicize 
them? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Connecticut gets back to the basic point, 
as to whether all the union members, 
who have no authority to make the re- 
ports, should be penalized for the crimes 
and shortcomings of the officers, who, 
under the terms of the bill, would be 
held criminally responsible. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator from 
Massachusetts states that one of the 
reasons for the provisien in the bill is 
that the provision in the Taft-Hartley 
Act is ineffective. He says that the only 
reason he wishes that sanction removed 
is that it is not effective. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
from Arkansas has placed his finger on 
the real issue, that is, whether we should 
hold the officer criminally responsible. I 
believe we should. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to speak 
very briefly. This matter has been dis- 
cussed on the floor for the past 2 hours. 
There is a great deal of material which 
will not be available to Senators until 
tomorrow, when the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp has been printed, and I believe 
we should bring a few of these matters 
before the Senate at this time. 

First of all, I believe it would be in 
order to say that there is no testimony 
before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare—and I should like to be 
corrected if Iam wrong—suggesting that 
section 9 (f), (g), and (h) be stricken 
from the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947; neither was it ever dis- 
cussed in the committee, although that 
section is a part of the present law. 

We need to orient ourselves a little, 
and I should like to refer to an example 
which the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] used this morning 
when he spoke about the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. If an officer of a 
corporation either fails to file a state- 
ment or files a false statement, or other- 
wise violates the law, he can be punished. 
At the same time, a cease and desist order 
is issued against the corporation. Who 
suffers? Every stockholder suffers. It 
must be remembered that we are not 
talking about wealthy industrialists. A 
corporation is nothing more than a part- 
nership which is clothed with a legal 
entity—which is a fancy word we lawyers 
use—or a legal personality. 

When the cease and desist order is 
issued, it is issued against every indi- 
vidual who owns stock in the corpora- 
tion, and every individual in the corpora- 
tion suffers because of it. If the cor- 
poration is fined, the individual in the 
corporation suffers also. The peculiar 
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thing about that is that there is nothing 
I can recall in all the hearings of the 
committee seeking a revocation of sec- 
tion 9 (f), (œ), and (h); I ask to be cor- 
rected if I am wrong. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Were any specific cases 
of abuse under existing law reported to 
the committee? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot recall any; 
no. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am bringing up the 
point because I was a member of the 
committee which wrote the original pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley law. To the 
best of my knowledge I have heard of no 
complaint during the last 10 years about 
this section. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Vermont should realize that, consider- 
ing the great mass of testimony which 
was adduced, it is not possible to answer 
such a question with certainty. Based 
on my recollection, the answer is no, 
there have been no such abuses recorded. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is it not true that un- 
der the law a refusal to report is con- 
ditioned upon one sanction, and that is 
the denial of access to the NLRB? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. That 
is the only sanction that is invoked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Senator will 
suspend until the Senate is in order. 
The Senate will be in order. We are 
about to take an important vote on an 
important amendment, and the Senator 
is entitled to be heard. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is it not correct to say 
that what we do in the Kennedy bill is 
to put teeth into the requirement for 
reporting? In other words, we add crim- 
inal sanctions. What we are doing in 
the amendment is restoring the effective- 
ness of the act itself by not removing the 
present provision from the law. If we 
want the unions to report, we say let us 
put into the hands of the union mem- 
bers the means by which they can bring 
about a filing of the reports if they wish 
to, and I am sure they do. By adopting 
the amendment we can assist the union 
members in doing that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. It goes even 
further than that. The bill weakens the 
present provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yicld. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
correct to say that the bill repeals 3 
paragraphs of section 9 (f), (g), and 
(h)? Subsection (f) requires the re- 
port to be made; (g) requires the keep- 
ing of reports on an annual basis; and 
(h) deals with the filing of the non- 
Communist oath by officers of the union. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
effect of the bill would be to abandon 
altogether the requirement resting upon 
the organizations that it shall see to it 
that the report is filed. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct, I 
believe. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, There 
would remain only the possibility of 
criminal action being taken against an 
individual, and the bill throws the en- 
forcement on to the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; there is one modi- 
fication. What the Senator says is true 
with one modification. Under title I the 
union could be proceeded against for not 
filing its report under title I, and fined 
as much as $10,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would require action by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It elimi- 
nates the automatic operation, so to 
speak, of the Taft-Hartley Act, in that 
the union or organization is not in good 
standing unless its report is filed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Colorado see any reason 
why we should not have both sanctions; 
that is, the criminal sanction against the 
individual officer who fails to perform or 
misperforms, and the sanction against 
the organization, so that it will see to it 
that the reports cre initially and sub- 
sequently filed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ishould like to answer 
the Senator from South Dakota by say- 
ing that this is very important. We 
found in our investigation of welfare and 
pension funds, which is just one branch 
of the whole area which the Senator 
from Arkansas and his committee have 
investigated, that union officers were 
guilty of getting away with fantastic 
sums. In one union, Saperstein got away 
with $962,000 in a little more than 2 
years. Of what avail, if there is that 
much money involved, is a fine of $10,600, 
when people are of a mind to steal that 
much money? Of what avaii is a little 
$10,000 fine under such circumstances? 
That is the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, that the criminal provisions of 
themselves do not put into the hands of 
the membership the means and the tools 
which force the union to file the returns, 
and give them a chance to clean up their 
own houses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. ‘The jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota is not 
familiar with the provisions of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Act. He hopes the 
Senator from Colorado may be sufficient- 
ly familiar with them at least to answer 
a question I have in mind. Would a cor- 
poration which wanted to sell its deben- 
tures or stock be entitled to consideration 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and entitled to the benefit of regis- 
tration if it did not file reports with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will have to turn that 
question around. If a corporation is 
seeking to sell stock, and it does not file 
its “application,” a term I believe to be 
more proper than “reports,” which must 
be verified, and must be submitted with 
the required exhibits, the corporation 
will be subject to legal action, which 
would be instituted by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission through the 
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United States attorney, to cease and 
desist from selling stock. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
not have the benefit of registration or 
approval which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would give, would it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would not only not 
have the benefit of registration or ap- 
proval; it could not even proceed to sell 
its stock. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In this 
instance we are asked to approve a de- 
vice whereby the organization would still 
have the benefit of the right of repre- 
sentation before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board regardless of whether the 
reports had been filed. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me that what should be done is to 
provide for both sanctions. I see no ob- 
jection to eliminating section 9 (h), 
which requires the filing of the statement 
with regard to the Communist affilia- 
tions of the officers. I have always felt 
that that was a bit one-sided. It applied 
to the labor organizations, but it did not 
apply to the representatives of manage- 
ment. I see no objection to repealing 
subsection (h), unless the provision is 
made to apply equally to both parties. 

But why should we abandon the re- 
quirement that the organization should 
have its reports filed if it is to have any 
standing before the NLRB? I think the 
proposal to have a criminal sanction 
against the individual who fails to do 
his duty is good. I think that is salutary. 
But I see no reason at all for abandon- 
ing paragraphs 9 (f) and 9 (g), which 
require, in (f), an initial report to be 
filed, and in (g), that the report shall 
be kept up to date on an annual basis. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
I agree with his comments about para- 
graph (h), concerning the revocation of 
the paragraph respecting Communist af- 
fidavits. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is it not true that the 
Taft-Hartley law, or the basic labor act 
of the country, was passed to protect the 
interests of three groups: the unions, 
management, and the general public? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. Un- 
fortunately, the public has lost sight of 
that. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. It seems to me 
that the genius of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, Smiru],which we are now debating, 
is that it provides protection for the pub- 
lic, because it makes it incumbent on the 
unions to accept their responsibility to 
the public to get rid of dishonest union 
officials, and thereby protect the public 
against what happens to the public when 
dishonest men are running the unions, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the strongest 
argument for the amendment is that if 
we simply leave the criminal provisions 
in the bill, we invite the Sapersteins, the 
Becks, the Jameses, and many others, to 
continue in office, and still enable them 
and the people whom they represent to 
secure, sometimes by force, the full bene- 


fits and privileges of the law. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair), The question is on 
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agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
for himself and other Senators. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr, ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FrearR] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney!] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from West Virginia (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL and Mr. Revercoms] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennetr] and the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Aiken Curtis Mundt 
Allott Dirksen Potter 
Barrett Dworshak Purtell 
Bridges Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bush Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Butler Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Knowland Thurmond 
Carlson Lausche Watkins 
Case, S. Dak. Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Williams 
NAYS—53 
Anderson Eastland Javits 
Beall Ervin Johnson, Tex. 
Bible Fulbright Johnston, S. C. 
Byrd Green Jordan 
Carroll Hayden Kefauver 
Case, N. J. Hennings Kennedy 
Chavez 1 Kerr 
Church Holland Kuchel 
Clark Humphrey Long 
Cooper Ives Magnuson 
Douglas Jackson Malone 
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Mansfield Neuberger Sparkman 
McClellan Pastore Stennis 
McNamara Payne Symington 
Monroney Proxmire Talmadge 
Morse Robertson Thye 
Morton Russell Yarborough 
Murray Smathers 

NOT VOTING—13 
Bennett Gore Revercomb 
Bricker Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Ellender Jenner Young 
Flanders Langer 
Frear O'Mahoney 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Smite of New Jersey for himself and 
other Senators was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
after line 8, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 107. (a) No labor organization en- 
gaged in an industry affecting commerce shall 
make any loan or loans, directly or indirectly, 


to any officer or employee of such organiza- 
tion in excess of $1,000. 


(b) No employer engaged in an industry, 
business, or activity affecting commerce shall 
make any loan or loans to any officer or em- 
ployee of a labor organization representing 
or actively seeking to represent his employees. 


And it is proposed to renumber the 
following sections: 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the 
amendment is offered in order to pro- 
hibit the making of loans by unions to 
their officers; that is the primary pur- 
pose of the amendment. It actually 
also includes the employees of the unions. 
The theory is that the purpose of a 
union's funds is to serve the union’s pur- 
poses, not to be used for loans to the 
officers or other employees. 

The amendment provides for an ex- 
ception, limited to a loan of $1,000, in 
order to take care of the possibility of 
illness or hospital bills or other emer- 
gency in which a union might wish to 
loan some of its funds to an employee 
or even to one of the officers. But that 
would be strictly limited to a maximum 
of $1,000. 

In the first committee print I saw, page 
13, section 106 (a) contained such a pro- 
hibition. The language of my amend- 
ment is taken from that; in fact, the 
language of my amendment is almost 
exactly the same as the language which 
was in the committee print. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the chairman of the subcommittee. He 
informs me that the amendment has 
been considered, and that he is willing 
to have it acted on promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BUsH]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ifthe chair- 
man of the subcommittee accepts the 
amendment, will the author of the 
amendment be agreeable to having the 
amendment acted on by a voice vote? 

Mr. BUSH. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is fine. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What effect would 
the amendment have on a salary ad- 
vance? Let us say that an officer of a 
union got into financial difficulty, per- 
haps because of family illness, and 
needed a salary advance. 

Mr. BUSH. It would be limited to 
$1,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the committee, a 
maximum of $2,500 was suggested, to 
take care of personal emergencies. That 
provision was included in the original bill 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and myself. But in committee that 
provision was stricken out because of 
the feeling that a requirement to report 
the loan would be sufficient. 

I think the purpose of the amendment 
is good. It is in accordance with the 
basic wishes of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] and myself. 

But let us assume that an officer is 
paid a salary of $15,000 a year, and is 
confronted with a personal emergency 
or other emergency situation. 

It seems to me the Senator might raise 
the $1,000 limit for salary advances 
rather than direct loans. Perhaps he 
could raise it to $2,000. We originally 
had it at $2,500. It was lowered to 
$1,500, There was a definite limit which 
would take care of both loans and salary 
advances. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
his suggestions. I am anxious to estab- 
lish this principle. I think it is a very- 
important one. The practice of bor- 
rowing or lending to oneself, so to speak, 
is a practice which often leads to disaster. 
We saw evidence of that. 

If the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment, I am willing to have it taken to 
conference. If the conference thinks 
the amount should be raised or lowered, I 
shall be glad to have it adjusted, just so 
the principle is established. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In order to take care 
of the problem I have described, would 
the Senator modify his amendment by 
making the figure $2,000? We originally 
had the figure at $2,500. It would also 
have to be reported and disclosed to the 
membership. There would be a definite 
limit of $2,000. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will trade 
with me, I had proposed $1,000. I will 
settle for $1,500. I think that is fair. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment by changing the figure to $1,500. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment. Does the Chair correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Connecticut 
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modifies his amendment by raising the 
amount to $1,500? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Ishould like to comment on 
this, since I had something to do with 
the $2,500 figure. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the figure of $1,500. I think 
that is the answer. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I spoke last night about 
the principle involved in voting against 
amendments. There is nothing I can 
add to what I said except to recapitu- 
late. We are trying in this bill to bring 
about public disclosure, by way of dis- 
closure to rank and file members of a 
union, and by way of information to the 
public as to the practices within the 
union in connection with those activi- 
ties of a union associated with the public 
interest and associated with the need of 
protecting the rank-and-file members. 

We are seeking to adopt procedures 
which will democratize unions to a 
greater extent in instances where great- 
er democracy in unions is needed. 

I did not know, Mr. President, we were 
trying to run the internal affairs of 
unions, I did not know one of the objec- 
tives of the bill was to have the Federal 
Government take over the operations of 
unions. 

A part of the democratic processes 
within a union is the ability of the mem- 
bers of the union to reach a judgment as 
to what they want to do with their funds. 
I think it will be found, under the public 
disclosure procedures established in the 
bill, there will not be many unions which 
will authorize improper loans to union 
officials. But if the unions, in the exer- 
cise of their democratic procedures, de- 
termine in a given case that there is jus- 
tification for making a loan to a union 
official, I think they ought to have the 
democratic right to make it. 

I do not know why we, as a Govern- 
ment, should to any degree whatsoever 
interfere with union activities to that 
extent. I think we have accomplished 
our purpose by requiring public disclo- 
sure of the financial operations of a 
union. I do not like to see the Govern- 
ment trying to run the internal affairs of 
unions, as, for example, by saying to a 
union, “You cannot lend more than X 
dollars to a union official, even though 
there has been full discussion in the 
union of the fact that the loan is a prop- 
er use of union funds.” I do not think 
the Government should interfere in the 
democratic operations of a union. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
amendment on the principle I have 
stated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
would find it somewhat analogous to pro- 
pose an amendment to the banking laws 
so that a bank would not be permitted to 
make a loan to a member of the board 
of directors of the bank. It has been my 
impression that members of boards of di- 
rectors always seem to have better luck 
in getting loans than do those who are 
not on boards of directors. It occurs to 
me the situation before us is somewhat 
analogous. 

Mr. MORSE. I think many analogies 
could be made, but I do not consider it to 
be necessary to establish a case by 
analogy. I do not think the banks have 
to worry about competition in lending 
money. I think the Government should 
not interefere with the internal opera- 
tions of unions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BusH] as modified. 


The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment which is 
lettered TT. 

My present purpose is not to offer any 
more amendments unless I can get the 
consent of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to certain ones we have discussed. 
If he will consent to those, I shall be 
happy to have those amendments con- 
sidered without a yea and nay vote. 

I think we should proceed now and 
see if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will accept the ones I have discussed 
with him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This amendment, as 
I understand, would appoint a special as- 
sistant, a Commissioner of Lubor Re- 
ports, under the Secretary of Labor, in 
order to deal with the responsibilities 
which we place on the Secretary in this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I think that is an ad- 
ministrative question, an organization 
question. I think the provision is de- 
sirable, and gives the Senate control over 
who shall have responsibility. I think 
the amendment is satisfactory. Unless 
other members of the committee object, 
Iam willing to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from New Jersey send to the 
desk the amendment which he offers? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had intended to do that. I refer 
to my amendment identified as 6-12-58- 
TY, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey, offered for himself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 18, to add the following at the end 
of title 1: 

Sec. . There shall be in the Department 
of Labor a Commissioner of Labor Reports, 
who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall receive compensation at the highest 
rate established for grade 18 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and shall perform’ such duties as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary or re- 
quired by law. The Secretary may authorize 
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the performance by the Commissioner of 
Labor Reports of any functions of the Secre- 
tary under this act or any other law of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Smirx] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the next amendment I call up is 
my amendment identified as 6-12-58- 
NN, offered for myself, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT]. 

In this case a slight change was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, which I am prepared to accept 
after conferring with the Department 
of Labor. 

I will ask that the clerk state the 
amendment first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 25, line 19, following the comma, to 
insert “or as soon thereafter as possible.” 

On page 25, line 25, immediately before 
the period at the end of the line to insert 
“and such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe.” 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the change I wish to make in my 
amendment is in the first paragraph 
which was read, to add after the comma 
in line 2 the words “but in no event after 
60 days.” 

The Department of Labor is willing to 
accept that change. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, briefly stated, this amendment is 
a so-called procedure for election viola- 
tions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding the amendment pro- 
vides that the Secretary, after a com- 
plaint is received on an election case, 
must proceed into action within 60 days. 
Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The amendment is a 
technical amendment. I will accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smitu] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], I 
call up my amendment “6—-12-58-MM” 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, it is 
proposed to strike out all of line 12 fol- 
lowing the section designation and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “As used 
in titles I, II, HI, IV, and V of this act.” 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in explanation of the amendment 
I will say that there are six titles in the 
bill. The amendment would apply only 
to the first five titles. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
prevent the new definitions in title V of 
this bill from applying to like terms in 
the Taft-Hartley Act which already has 
its own definitions. Application of these 
new definitions might cause problems 
under the amendments which title VI 
would make to that act. The amendment 
thus provides that the definitions shall 
not apply to title VI. 

This is merely a corrective amend- 
ment, I think the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will agree to it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is perfectly acceptable. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmirH] for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
I call up my amendment 6-12-58-KK 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, begin- 
ning with line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out all of subsection (b) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(b) An activity or industry “affecting com- 
merce” means any activity or industry in 
commerce or in which a labor dispute would 
hinder or obstruct commerce or the free flow 
of commerce, and includes any activity or 
industry “affecting commerce” within the 
meaning of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of this amendment is 
to adjust the definition to the language 
of the bill itself. Persons and organiza- 
tions “engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce” are covered by provisions of 
the committee print. However, under 
the definition in the committee print, an 
industry not actually “in commerce” is 
not an industry “affecting commerce” 
unless it is an industry “burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow 
of commerce, or having led or tending 
to lead to a labor dispute burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow 
of commerce.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as an 
indication of the desire of the members 
of the committee to be obliging, I will 
accept the amendment. This is a dis- 
tinction without a difference. The 
amendment provides synonyms for the 
words in the bill. The amendment has 
no effect at all on the coverage of the bill, 
but if the Senator from New Jersey wants 
to have it we will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH], for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], I 
call up my amendment 6-12-58-JJ, and 
ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, lines 
3 through 5, it is proposed to strike out 
all of subsection (ec) and insert in lieu 
thereof the-following: 

(c) “Person” includes one or more in- 
dividuals, labor organizations, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of this amendment is 
to provide a more comprehensive defini- 
tion of the term “person” by adding 
categories omitted from the definition in 
the committee bill which are included in 
the definition of the same term recently 
approved by the committee in S. 2888, 
which we considered a few weeks ago. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
accept the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH] for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. PURTELL] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
I call up my amendment 6-12-58-SS, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 13 through 
22, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

(c) The Secretary may by regulations pro- 
vide for the furnishing by the Department of 
Labor of copies of reports or other docu- 
ments filed with the Department pursuant 
to this title, upon payment of a charge based 
upon the cost of the service: Provided, That 
the Secretary shall make available without 
payment of a charge, or require any labor 
organization or employer to furnish, to such 
State agency as is designated by law or by 
the governor of the States in which such 
labor organization or such employer is domi- 
ciled, upon request of the governor of such 
State, copies of any reports and documents 
filed by such labor organization or by such 
employer with the Secretary pursuant to 
sections 101 or 103, or of information and 
data contained therein. All moneys re- 
ceived in payment of such charges shall be 
deposited to the credit of the appropriation 
of the agency of the Department of Labor 
rendering such service and may be used, in 
the discretion of the Secretary, and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, for the 
ordinary expenses of such agency. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in explanation of this amend- 
ment, which has to do with the furnish- 
ing of reports—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey speak 
somewhat more loudly, please, so that we 
may hear him? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall en- 
deavor to do so. 

Section 104 of the bill, dealing with 
the disclosure of reported information, 
among other things would require in sub- 
section (a) that the Secretary furnish 
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copies of reports filed with him upon pay- 
ment of a charge based upon the cost of 
the service. However, the section omits 
a provision of the corresponding section 
of the administration bill, S. 3097, which 
would empower the Secretary to make 
available, or require any labor organiza- 
tion or employer to furnish, copies of 
such reports to the appropriate agency of 
the State in which the reporter is domi- 
ciled. As a result, the effect of the sub- 
section would be to prevent States hav- 
ing need of information contained in 
these reports in connection with the ad- 
ministration of their own laws from ob- 
taining this information unless they pay 
the same charge which is imposed upon 
private individuals. 

The imposition of these charges on 
State governments does not appear ap- 
propriate. This amendment accordingly 
would insert in subsection (c) of section 
104 language authorizing the Secretary 
to make available without payment of a 
charge, or to require the reporter to fur- 
nish, copies of these reports to the ap- 
propriate State agency under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
hope all Members of the Senate heard 
the explanation of the amendment, be- 
cause it indicates how insignificant and 
picayune are the amendments about 
which so much was said last Monday. 

The amendment now proposed would 
provide that instead of the State gov- 
ernment having to pay for a copy of the 
report, the Secretary of Labor would 
give the copy free. That is all the 
amendment provides, and itis 1 of the 8 
or 9 which the Secretary regarded essen- 
tial before he would accept the bill. 

As a matter of fact, the bill has the 
same legislative provisions the Secretary 
originally recommended. I do not par- 
ticularly mind having the Federal Gov- 
ernment give reports to the States, in- 
stead of having the States pay a nom- 
inal charge, which any private citizen 
must pay, of $1 or $1.50. The amend- 
ment would relieve the 48 States from 
the paying of this minor charge, which 
any private citizen would have to pay 
for a copy of such reports. 

This expresses, in my opinion, the es- 
sence of the objections which have been 
made to the bill by certain persons, and 
indicates how unimportant the request~ 
ed changes are. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will accept the 
amendment because of my regard for the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Will the 
Senator yield for a comment? I have 
asked the Senator to accept other 
amendments, which are more important 
and more controversial. I agree that 
this particular amendment is not a very 
important amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I accept the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do the labor or- 
ganizations and the employers get cop- 
ies of the report? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
not provided in this amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
amendment provide? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It pro- 
vides simply for the States to get the 
reports. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not worried 
about whether the States get them. 
What about the parties who are affected? 
Do such parties get copies, and if they 
do, do they pay for the copies? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I assume 
they do. The Senator will have to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] since this amendment deals 
only with reports to the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
language of the amendment provide? 

Mr, KENNEDY. They must pay a 
charge. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the groups who file reports pay a charge 
for reports on those groups. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. This is the re- 
verse of the entire Eisenhower program 
of returning responsibility to the States. 
This is a case of the Federal Govern- 
ment distributing largesse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from New Jersey wish to propose an 
amendment defining what the cost to 
individuals will be of those reports fur- 
nished by the Department of Labor? 
Does he want to enter into the minute 
details as to what elements shall enter 
into cost? For example, does he wish to 
propose an amendment that the services 
of the staff of the Department of Labor 
should be charged for, as well as the 
mere printing costs? And would he in- 
clude mailing costs as well as printing 
costs? If the Senator from New Jersey 
is interested in all these unimportant 
matters, why stop here? Why not go 
further, and pursue this matter into the 
ground? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I admit 
that the subject matter is not of great 
importance. Section 104 of the pending 
bill dealing with disclosure of reports 
would require that the Secretary furnish 
copies of reports filed with him for a 
charge based upon the cost of the serv- 
ice. All this amendment does is to elim- 
inate that charge so far as States are 
concerned, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 1 
should like to raise a question. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does this amend- 
ment prohibit the Secretary from fur- 
nishing free copies to interested persons? 
Should it not do so if it does not? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
have to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am addressing 
the question to the Senator from New 
Jersey, because this is his amendment, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe that as the 
amendment is worded, it provides ade- 
quate safeguards. I think it is impor- 
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tant that this operation should not be- 
come a pipeline. 

Mr. McNAMARA. A State might get 
100,000 copies and distribute them 
broadcast. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The amendment is 
carefully drawn. It provides that the 
State shall receive only one free copy. 
There will be 48 free copies. That is 
what we are worrying about. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Could we not 
amend the amendment so that each Sen- 
ator would receive five copies for free dis- 
tribution? 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota might need a thou- 
sand copies for his constituents. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Icould use a thou- 
sand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to have a vote on the amendment; I 
understand it has been accepted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I should 
like to offer one more amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Smiru] for himself and other Sen- 
ators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me for a very brief question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be glad to 
yield if the Senator from New Jersey will 
yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam very 
glad to yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wonder if the 
Senator from Massachusetts believes 
there is any connection between this 
amendment and the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Labor may have a guilty con- 
science over the fact that he was opposed 
to direct grants to the States for unem- 
ployment compensation. Perhaps these 
particular reports are to be given to the 
States in lieu of adequate unemployment 
compensation payments. 

It may be that there could be fur- 
nished with these reports menus show- 
ing how they could be prepared for the 
unemployed—perhaps covered with 
bread crumbs and fried in cranberry 
sauce. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts a question. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would rather complete this pres- 
entation, and then I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss any subject with the Senator. 

On behalf of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and myself, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. It is 
designated “6—12-58-YY.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, lines 
13 through 21, it is proposed to strike out 
all of subsection (a) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(a) “Commerce” means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or be- 
tween any State and any place outside there- 
of. For purposes of this subsection, “State” 
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- includes any State of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, and 
outer Continental Shelf lands defined in the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (ch. 345, 
67 Stat. 462). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
state the purpose of the amendment. 

‘The purpose of this amendment is to 
include as “commerce” for purposes of 
the bill all commerce included in the 
definition in the committee print, to- 
gether with certain commerce which that 
definition does not now cover. This defi- 
nition will clearly include commerce to 
and from such places as Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, outer Continental Shelf 
lands, and other possessions which are 
neither among the 48 States nor organ- 
ized Territories like Hawaii and Alaska. 
Commerce between a State and any 
place outside thereof, as used in the 
amendment, would cover also situations 
where commerce originating in a State— 
for example, voyages of fishing fleets— 
goes out to the high seas and comes back 
to the same State without going to an- 
other State or a foreign country. The 
definition in committee print does not 
appear to cover this kind of commerce. 

The language of the amendment is 
based upon the “commerce” definition 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act and in- 
cludes all territory covered by that act 
under the 1957 amendments of the act. 

Professor Cox, with whom I discussed 
this subject, thought the pending bill 
adequately covered it, but he saw no 
objection to using the definition in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator from Massachusetts willing to 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If I may be recog- 
nized, I will yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Apparently the 
amendment spells out the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, and 
the outer Continental Shelf lands de- 
fined in the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act. 

I ask the Senator if it includes also 
Johnston Island in the Pacific. And 
does it include Christmas, Canton, En- 
derbury, and Phoenix Islands, the precise 
ownership of which is in dispute, and 
with respect to which sovereignty is in 
some doubt. I do not think the Senator 
from New Jersey should exclude those 
islands. If he does, the British would be 
likely to consider it as a waiver of 
sovereignty. 

Also, with respect to the Diomedes, 
their ownership is in dispute as between 
the United States and Russia. If the 
Senator does not claim the Little Dio- 
mede will not Russia consider it to be a 
waiver of sovereignty. Once you start 
dealing with such microscopic minutial, 
as the Senator is doing, there is no stop= 
ping. A great many areas are not coy- 
ered by this amendment. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmITH] for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts very 
much. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have it stated. It is des- 
ignated “6—11-58-G.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that - my amendments, identified as 
6-11-58-G, be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, be- 
tween lines 24 and 25, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


(f) (1) Every national, international, or 
local labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce shall, upon the 
filing with such organization of a petition 
therefor signed by at least 20 percent of the 
members of such organization, provide for 
the holding of a referendum within 60 days 
after receipt of such petition at which each 
member of such labor organization who 
would be entitled to vote in an election to 
which the provisions of subsection (c) are 
applicable shall be entitled to vote by secret 
ballot on the question of whether or not he 
favors any proposal specified in such peti- 
tion— 

(A) to amend, modify, revise, or repeal 
any provision of the constitution, bylaws, or 
other governing rules or regulations of such 
labor organization; or 

(B) to recall any elected officer or officers 
of such labor organization named in such 
petition. 

(2) If a majority of the members voting in 
any such referendum vote in favor of the 
proposal specified in such petition, such la- 
bor organization shall take such action as 
will give effect to the proposal adopted in 
such referendum. No less than 15 days 
prior to the referendum there shall be mailed 
to each member at his last known home ad- 
dress a notice of the time and place of the 
referendum, unless the referendum is held at 
the regular time specified in the constitution 
and bylaws of such organization on file with 
the Secretary of Labor. The election offi- 
cials designated in the constitution and by- 
laws, or the secretary, if no other official is 
designated, shall preserve for 1 year the bal- 
lots and all other records pertaining to the 
referendum. The referendum shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the constitution 
and bylaws of such organization insofar as 
they are not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act. 


On page 25, line 11, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 25, line 22, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 
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On page 25, line 23, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 6, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 7, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 8, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 11, strike out “The”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “In the case of 
an election, the Secretary shall promptly 
certify to the court the names of the 
persons elected which shall thereupon 


-enter a decree declaring them to be the 


officers of the labor organization.” 

On page 26, after line 14, insert the 
following: “In the case of a referendum 
conducted under section 301 (f), the 
Secretary shall certify to the court the 
results of such referendum which shall 
thereafter enter an appropriate decree 
giving effect to such results.” 

On page 26, line 17, insert “or giving 
aes to a referendum” after “organiza- 

on.” 

On page 35, after line 25, insert the 
following new subsection: 

(k) “Officer” includes a constitutional 
officer or a member of any board, council, 
committee, or other body established by the 
constitution or charter of a labor organiza- 
tion which is empowered by such constitu- 
tion or charter to exercise governing or execu= 


tive functions with respect to such labor 
organization, 


On page 23, line 2, strike out the word 
“constitutional.” 

On page 23, line 8, strike out the word 
“constitutional.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair, since 
the amendments propose changes in a 
number of places in the bill, the Senator 
from California may desire to have the 
amendments considered en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
during the past 18 months there has been 
brought before the attention of the pub- 
lic a condition affecting the very vitals of 
the American way of life. 

Throughout the brief history of our 
Nation’s existence, and, indeed, the 
lengthy record of civilized society, prog- 
ress of people and governments has been 
temporarily halted and delayed where 
concentrations of strength and unbal- 
anced forces of power have undermined 
the right of all men everywhere to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
No people have been immune or isolated 
from the temptations of excess material- 
ism that mankind has been subject to in 
the past and will be in the future. 

For every condition of civilization and 
at every turn of our strenuous march 
toward perfection, the application of 
Lord Acton’s principle that “power tends 
to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely” has worked its destructive 
results. 

History records that courageous and 
spiritually dedicated men and women 
have struggled against great odds to 
overcome the excesses of their times, and 
it is this knowledge that inspires the 
hope that the United States Congress will 
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live up to its responsibilities at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Our standard classroom textbooks of 
American history throughout our public 
and private schools give evidence to the 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers who es- 
tablished this body to strengthen the 
right of our people to have a government 
most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 

No matter what the ultimate course of 
my life may become, it will always be a 
considerable consolation to me that here 
in the Nation’s capital resides a legisla- 
tive arm of Government that, no matter 
what President may sit in the White 
House, no matter what set of circum- 
stances may arise to plague our country, 
or what pressures may be exerted to 
threaten political futures, can rise above 
the partisanship of the hour and render 
a decisive vote to help redress the evils 
of the day. 

The longer I have been in the United 
States Senate, the more strong my con- 
victions have become on the necessity of 
retaining the independence of this body. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
in article I, section 1, provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives, 


This is not a partial grant of legislative 
power. This is a complete grant of legis- 
lative power subject only to constitu- 
tional limitations. 

This power we cannot and should not 
surrender nor voluntarily abandon. In- 
deed we would not be true to our consti- 
tutional oaths of office if we permitted 
any subordination of the Congress from 
its coordinate and coequal status. 

This body is now considering, after a 
period of lengthy discussions and private 
and public conferences, legislation which 
will for the future have great conse- 
quences on the activities of all our citi- 
zens and our private and governmental 
institutions and organizations. 

As a result of information made avail- 
able to the Senate by its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations during 
the 84th Congress, this body in January 
30, 1957, approved Senate Resolution 74. 

This resolution established a bipar- 
tisan select committee to do the fol- 
lowing: 

Conduct an investigation and study of the 
extent to which criminal or other improper 
practices or activities are, or have been, en- 
gaged in the field of labor-management re- 
lations or in groups or organizations of em- 
ployees or employers to the detriment of the 
interests of the public, employers or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such inter- 


ests against the occurrence of such practices 
or activities. 


The select committee was instructed 
to report to the Senate by January 31, 
1958, and submit its specific legislative 
recommendations. To carry out the im- 
portant work of this committee, the Sen- 
ate has authorized since that date, the 
expenditure of $1,040,000. On March 24 
of this year, the Senate’s select commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, Senator McCLet- 
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LAN, submitted its interim report to the 
Senate, including its legislative recom- 
mendations. 

The committee’s report gave a com- 
prehensive summary to the Senate and 
the American people of its detailed in- 
vestigations and its lengthy hearings. 
The report stated that during the 12- 
month period covered by the findings, 
the committee held 104 days of public 
hearings and heard the testimony of 482 
witnesses, 

It was revealed that a total of 16,000 
persons were interviewed, which repre- 
sented 35 interviews made for every wit- 
ness who physically appeared before the 
committee. On top of this work, each 
witness who testified before the commit- 
tee was interviewed an average of 5 hours 
for every hour of testimony, and the offi- 
cial record of the hearings held contained 
17,485 pages of original testimony. 

In the 1-year period covered by the 
report, the select committee issued 2,740 
subpenas. The committee staff as a part 
of its investigation went into 44 of the 
48 States, and a total of from 70 to 80 
staff assistants at times were involved 
in the activities of the committee. The 
committee report points out that com- 
mittee investigators traveled more than 
650,000 miles in following up its work. 
This, for comparative purposes, is more 
than 26 times the distance around the 
world and over 186 times across the 
breadth and scope of the United States. 

In addition to the sizable work that 
the committee did, the report also points 
out that during the period of 12 months, 
the committee received 100,000 letters 
which were analyzed, and 75 percent of 
these letters, or 75,000, came from labor 
union members. 

I stress again, for the information of 
the Senate and the country, that some 75 
percent of those letters, or approximate- 
ly 75,000 of them, came from members of 
labor organizations who were seeking 
the protection of their Government and 
Congress against abuses which had come 
to their attention. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out these 
statistics to the Members of the Senate 
because I believe they are vital to an 
adequate and complete understanding 
of the issue presently before the Sen- 
ate. 

In my experience here in this body, I 
do not believe there has been a single 
investigative committee of the Senate 
which has engaged in as much activity, 
heard as many witnesses, or has pro- 
duced as factual and nonpartisan a rec- 
ord for the Senate has has its select 
committee established under Senate res- 
olution 74. 

Mr. President, the Senate select com- 
mittee, in the conclusion of its interim 
report, recommended to the Senate that 
legislation be approved to cover abuses 
discovered in five different areas. 

On January 23 of this year, I intro- 
duced in the Senate S. 3068, which pro- 
vided legislative measures to carry out 
4 out of the 5 general recommendations 
of the select committee. Other Senators 
have introduced additional bills which 
were designed to provide remedies to the 
shocking conditions uncovered by our 
committee under the chairmanship of the 
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The Senate Labor Committee, after 
considerable discussion by this body on 
the necessity for remedial legislation at 
this session of Congress, held hearings 
on this subject and we now have S. 3974 
before the Senate for its consideration. 

I state frankly and with no suggestion 
of disrespect that S. 3974 in the form 
it was reported to the Senate did not 
adequately face up to the real and con- 
tinuing problems uncovered by the Mc- 
Clellan committee. As reported to the 
Senate several days ago, the committee 
bill did not carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the select committee and it did 
not realistically confront the problem of, 
as the report states: “This evil in our 
midst,” assuring the institution of demo- 
cratic procedures in our Nation’s unions. 

In the select committee’s report, we 
find the following overall conclusion: 

1. There has been a significant lack of 
democratic procedures in the unions studied. 

(a) Constitutions have been perverted or 
ignored. 

(b) One-man dictatorships have thrived. 

(c) Through fear, intimidation, and vio- 
Ience, the rank-and-file member has been 
shorn of voice in his own union affairs, not=- 
ably in financial matters. 

(d) Use of the secret ballot has been denied 
in many cases. 


I respectfully submit that the Labor 
Committee’s bill fails to adequately pro- 
vide protection against a perpetuation of 
these practices which are undermining 
confidence in our Nation’s unions. 

The Senate should now live up to its 
responsibility in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the McClellan committee. 

S. 3974 contains one provision which 
is designed to implement the McClellan 
committee’s recommendations that union 
members be assured of the right to elect 
union officers and to cast secret ballots 
in union elections. As the committee 
report notes, section 301 of title III pro~- 
vides for the periodic election of union 
officers by secret ballot in both national 
and local unions. 

It also requires that reasonable notice 
of such elections be given the members; 
that they have a reasonable opportunity 
to nominate candidates; that they be 
protected from intimidation; and that 
their votes be counted and the records 
of such elections be preserved. Further, 
this section prohibits the use of union 
dues by union officers in union election 
campaigns. 

I think the committee is to be com- 
mended for this section of the bill. I 
also believe that in the bill which has 
been reported to the Senate the section 
dealing with trusteeship is a most con- 
structive step forward, because the testi- 
mony before the select committee clearly 
indicated that in some instances the na- 
tional or international organizations 
were keeping locals under trusteeships, 
sometimes for as long as 5 or 10 years, 
and even as long as 25 years. This en- 
tirely denied to local members control 
over their own affairs. In this field, I 
think the committee has made a con- 
structive step forward. 

I believe that the most important task 
we have here is to make it possible for 
the millions of American workers who 
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belong to unions to control those unions, 
Members of these unions contribute hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars every year in 
dues payments to their unions. The 
unions exist and are encouraged and 
protected by the Federal Government 
solely on the theory that they are organi- 
zations of workers dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the workers. 

As for myself, I want to see strong, 
effective, responsible unions, unions re- 
sponsible to their members, unions re- 
sponsible to the American public, and 
carrying a degree of responsibility com- 
mensurate with their power. They are 
exempted from the payment of income 
taxes and from the antitrust laws. Un- 
less the workers who form these unions 
are given the right to control their ac- 
tivities, however, unions can become, as 
the McClellan committee has so graphi- 
cally revealed, mere instruments for the 
selfish benefit of unscrupulous union 
bosses who have seized control of the 
organization in question. 

The purpose of insuring that union 
members can elect union officers by 
secret ballot is, of course, to give the 
members of the union the power to con- 
trol their union’s activities. 

The shocking and obvious defect in 
S. 3974 is that while it provides for secret 
ballot elections of so-called constitu- 
tional officers, it contains no language 
defining “constitutional officers,” and 
provides no method by which union 
Members can amend or modify the 
union’s constitution to insure that the 
officers they elect have the authority to 
run the union. 

I may say, parenthetically, that in the 
Soviet Union for many years the chief 
power was held by a man who had the 
title of secretary of the Communist 
Party. He held great power in his 
hands, and actually ran the government 
of that vast country, the Soviet Union. 
But those who held the titles of presi- 
dent or premier or the titles of the other 
ministers played very little part. The 
actual power was in the hands of a per- 
son who was not a constitutional officer. 

That is the case many times in labor 
organizations. It is also often the case 
in organizations of other types, in which 
such a person does not hold a title estab- 
lished by the constitution of the organi- 
zation, but actually holds the power to 
operate or manage its affairs. 

My amendment provides that union 
members will have an opportunity to 
change or modify the constitution of 
their organization, so as to be sure they 
have control over those who really ex- 
ercise the power. 

On page 12, the committee report 
states that the “officers” for whom elec- 
tions are provided by the bill are the 
“consitutional officers” of unions which 
were the subject of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in Labor Board 
v. Coca-Cola Bottling Co. (350 U. S. 264). 

In that case, which involved the obli- 
gation of union “officers” to file affidavits 
disavowing Communist Party member- 
ship, it was shown that an official of the 
union, who occupied the position of 
regional director for the entire State of 
Kentucky, had not filed the non-Com- 
munist affidavit. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that the Labor Board 
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should determine whether the official 
occupied in the union a position which, 
by reason of the authority and duties of 
his office, gave him substantial and ef- 
fective control of the union. 

The union official argued that since 
the union’s constitution did not specifi- 
cally designate him as an officer, he was 
not an “officer” within the meaning of 
the statute, regardless of his authority or 
control. The Supreme Court held that 
since section 9 (h) of the act contained 
no definition of the term “officer,” only 
officials which the union’s constitution 
identified specifically as “officers” were 
required to file the affidavits. Under this 
ruling, unions which have been expelled 
by the CIO because of Communist dom- 
ination, have been able to circumvent the 
intent of Congress. 

These unions have remained on the 
list of unions which are said to be in 
compliance with the non-Communist 
affidavit requirements of the National 
Labor Relations Act, and have continued 
to receive the benefits of that act, al- 
though it was the clear intent of Con- 
gress to deprive unions with Communist 
leadership or control of such benefits. 

It is clear, therefore, that Senate bill 
3974, as now written, will not guarantee 
union members the right to elect the of- 
ficers who run or control their union. 
If authority to run the union's affairs is 
vested by the constitution of the union in 
a board of directors, or in a committee, 
or other similar body, union members will 
not, under Senate bill 3974, even have 
the right to elect these officials by secret 
ballot, unless the constitution specifi- 
cally identifies them as “officers.” 

Union members could, of course, in- 
sure to themselves the right to elect by 
secret ballot the union officials who con- 
trol their unions and their activities if 
they were guaranteed the right to amend 
or modify the union’s constitution so as 
to place control of the union in the 
hands of those union officers so defined 
in the constitution. Senate bill 3974, 
however, gives union members no right 
of referendum to amend, modify, revise, 
or repeal any provisions of the constitu- 
tion, bylaws, or other governing rules of 
their union. 

If Senate bill 3974 is not corrected to 
eliminate these defects, an admitted 
Communist or a hoodlum could act as 
chairman of a union board of directors, 
with absolute authority to run the union 
and expend its funds; and the union 
members, even though they were over- 
whelmingly opposed, would be powerless 
either to vote him out of office or to 
amend the union’s constitution so as to 
require that he become an elected offi- 
cial, and thereby subject to the terms of 
the provisions of the bill. 

The amendment I have offered closes 
both of these obvious loopholes of the 
bill. It defines “officer” so as to include 
not only “constitutional officers,” but 
also a member of any board, council, 
committee, or other body established by 
the constitution or charter of a labor or- 
ganization which is empowered by such 
constitution or charter to exercise gov- 
erning or executive functions with 
respect to such labor organizations. 

Second, the amendment provides for a 
referendum procedure whereby union 
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members can cast secret ballots to 
amend or revise the union’s constitution 
so as to vest control of the union and its 
activities in the hands of their elected 
representatives. 

Finally, the amendment provides for a 
referendum whereby union members can 
recall an officer in whom they have en- 
trusted the union’s affairs, but who, in 
their opinion, has violated that trust. 

Strangely enough, section 305 of the 
bill prohibits persons convicted of cer- 
tain enumerated crimes not only from 
serving as a “constitutional officer,” but 
also from serving as a “director, trustee, 
member of any executive committee, or 
Similar governing body, business agent, 
manager, or paid organizer of a labor or- 
ganization.” Obviously, this provision is 
designed to insure that convicted crimi- 
nals do not serve in unions in positions 
where the authority of their offices can 
be misued. I cannot understand why it 
is not equally important that a director 
or a member of any executive committee 
or similar governing body be elected by 
the secret ballot of the union members. 
But whatever the reason for this oddity 
in the bill, the amendment I propose is 
necessary in order to avoid making a 
mockery of the asserted purposes of the 
election provisions of the bill. 

Nothing in the amendment I am offer- 
ing prohibits the revision or amendment 
of a union constitution by methods other 
than referendum procedure. The 
amendment merely requires that the 
union shall provide for the holding of 
a referendum, by secret ballot, to revise 
or modify the constitution, bylaws, or 
other governing regulations, within 60 
days after it receives a petition therefor, 
signed by at least 20 percent of the union 
membership. The amendment does not 
bring the Federal Government into this 
area of union internal affairs at all, when 
the union itself provides its membership 
this minimum of union democracy. 

The amendment does not require the 
National Labor Relations Board to con- 
duct any election, and it adopts the pro- 
visions of section 302 of the bill to en- 
force its referendums requirements. 
Under these provisions, the Secretary of 
Labor, on receipt of a complaint by a 
union member that the union has failed 
to provide for the referendum, shall in- 
vestigate the complaint. If he finds rea- 
sonable cause to believe that a violation 
has occurred, and has not been remedied, 
he shall within 30 days of the filing of the 
complaint, bring a civil action in a dis- 
trict court of the United States, to secure 
compliance with the referendum provi- 
sion of the amendment. 

He may not bring such an action un- 
less the complaining union member shall 
have exhausted the remedies -available 
to him under the constitution or bylaws 
of the union, or unless such member has 
invoked such available remedies with- 
out obtaining a final decision within 4 
months after their invocation. As in 
the case of complaints, filed with the 
Secretary of Labor, alleging violations of 
section 301 (a), (b), (c), (d), or (e) of 
this bill, complaints of violations of the 
referendum provisions of my amend- 
ment must be filed within 30 days after 
the complainant has exhausted the 
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remedies available to him under the 
union’s constitution. 

Senate bill 3974 provides for a secret 
ballot election of officers only once every 
4 years, in the case of local officers; and 
every 5 years, in the case of international 
officers. 

My amendment requires that unions 
provide a referendum procedure for the 
recall of such officers. The amendment 
provides merely that the union must 
offer members a procedure for the recall 
of an officer, upon a petition filed by 20 
percent of the membership, exactly as in 
the case of a referendum to modify or 
amend the union’s constitution. Of 
course, most of the progressive States of 
the Union have provisions for either 
referendum, initiative, or recall. 

My amendment further provides for 
the enforcement by the Secretary of 
Labor of this right to recall officers 
exactly as in the case of the right to elect 
union officers. 

The committee report on S. 3974 states 
in part on page 14, that frequent popu- 
lar elections, popular recall, and the 
formation of policy by referendum are 
neither efficient nor truly democratic 
ways of conducting business. The re- 
port states that such referendums would 
create turmoil, and tie up union af- 
fairs; and that popular balloting with- 
holds the opportunities to influence the 
outcome which are present at a meeting 
where there can be discussion, compro- 
mise and adjustment. 

There is not one shred of evidence in 
the hearings of the committee or in the 
hearings before the McClellan commit- 
tee that popular balloting has ever 
created turmoil in unions or tied up 
union affairs. 

Neither is there evidence that popular 
balloting has halted discussion, com- 
promise, or adjustment. On the con- 
trary, there is ample evidence that the 
lack of popular balloting has made effec- 
tive the use of force, violence, intimida- 
tion, and coercion. 

As Senator McCLELLAN notes in his 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of 
May 3, 1958, his committee received more 
than 75,000 letters from union members 
or their families containing many com- 
plaints that union members who sought 
to discuss, compromise, or adjust prob- 
lems in open union meetings were met 
with violence and intimidation. 

As examples, Senator McCLeLLan 
quoted the following: 

They are stealing us blind—I tried to pro- 
test in meeting and they beat me up so bad 
I was in hospital 2 weeks, or the business 
agent of our local, who has done time for ex- 
tortion, told me if I had any more complaints 
he would run me and my family out of town 
and fix it so I never got a job again, 


Under these circumstances, it is difi- 
cult to understand this fear of turmoil, 
or loss of the benefits of discussion, 
compromise, or adjustment by the use 
of a secret-ballot recall procedure. 

This amendment will not in any man- 
ner delay or impede the carrying out of 
union affairs while the referendums pro- 
cedure is being carried out. 

There can be no disagreement that a 
union should be governed and directed 
according to the wishes of the majority 
of its members. The most common com- 
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plaint of responsible -union officials is 
that union members too often show a 
lack of interest in the affairs of their 
unions. Senator MCCLELLAN has admon- 
ished union members that they have the 
primary obligation of ridding their 
unions of crime and corruption. 

In my judgment, if the rank and file 
members of labor organizations, who are 
fine, patriotic American citizens, are 
given the tools with which to work, they 
can clean out such situations as need 
cleaning out. I think they can do it 
more effectively than anyone else, but 
they must have the power to act, first 
in the election of their officers, in which 
activity they can make mistakes. Mis- 
takes are made; they sometimes are made 
in Government, and in that case we pro- 
vide for recall of officials of the Govern- 
ment. 

(At this point a colloquy between Mr. 
EKNOWLAND and Mr. NEUBERGER took place 
which, by unanimous consent, appears at 
the conclusion of Mr. KNowWLAN»D’s state- 
ment.) 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
agree that it is the primary responsibility 
of union members to direct their unions 
into useful channels and away from the 
bogs of corruption which the voluminous 
reports of the McClellan committee have 
uncovered. But we must give the union 
member at least the bare tools with 
which to perform this responsibility. 

I say again, I am sure when the mem- 
bers of unions are given the tools with 
which to work they can clean up the un- 
savory situations which have been dis- 
closed by the McClellan committee. The 
overwhelming majority of the member- 
ship and leadership of American labor is 
devoted to the interests of American 
workers. There are examples, indeed 
numerous examples, of leaders who have 
betrayed their trust. Certainly in such 
instances the rank and file membership 
should have the power to make the 
changes necessary in their own interest, 
in the interest of the labor movement in 
general, and I think in the interest of the 
American people. 

We will not begin to give them these 
tools if we restrict their right to elect 
their union officers by deliberately in- 
cluding in this bill language which, in 
the case of section 9 (h) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, has already frustrated the 
intent of Congress to rid unions of Com- 
munist leadership. 

Nor can the membership of unions be 
expected to control union activities un- 
less they have the right to amend or 
modify the constitution or governing 
rules and regulations of their unions. 

The election procedures provided by 
S. 3974 and the amendment I am offer- 
ing would not inject the Federal bu- 
reaucracy into internal union affairs. 

My amendment would merely guaran- 
tee that union members who have the 
courage and desire to direct the activ- 
ities of their unions into legitimate areas 
and to rid their unions of corrupt and 
dishonest union officials, will have the 
essential weapons to perform their task. 
This legislative body will have lost, I 
think, a considerable amount of the re- 
spect of American workers if we pass 
S. 3974 without giving them at least 
these essential weapons. 
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How will we answer the membership of 
a union which seeks a secret-ballot elec- 
tion to remove a corrupt official, but is 
told that his office is not technically a 
constitutional office and that, therefore, 
the membership has no right under this 
law to remove him from office by means 
of a secret ballot? 

How can we explain that, although 
such an official is a statewide labor di- 
rector, or a member of some governing 
body with constitutional authority to 
spend union funds and run the union, 
the membership has neither a right to 
remove him from office nor amend the 
union’s constitution so as to revoke his 
authority? 

Will we tell these union members that 
this legislative body was powerless to 
pass legislation more potent than a bill 
with such obvious omissions? 

What are the forces which can com- 
pel us to grant only impotent and in- 
effective weapons to union members who 
have the courage to fight corrupt union 
officials who by violence and intimida- 
tion have grasped and retain control of 
their unions? 

Mr. President, the present amend- 
ment is moderate, it is democratic, it is 
in no sense repressive so far as union 
affairs are concerned, and it is effective. 
This may be the only opportunity the 
Members of this body will have in this 
debate to approve an amendment which 
strikes at the heart of union corruption, 

If we are determined to give the 17 
million union members in this country 
an opportunity to democratically operate 
their union activities, this amendment 
may be the only reasonable method 
which we can pass into law at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

If the Senate is genuinely concerned 
about the $10 million stolen, embezzled, 
or misused by union officials which was 
uncovered by our Senate select commit- 
tee under the able chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, MCCLELLAN], it will approve this 
amendment with a decisive vote. 

During the delivery of Mr. Know- 
LAND’s statement, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may point 
out an inaccuracy in his remarks? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
making a very able speech, which is 
characteristic of him. But this is what 
is troubling me about a major part of 
the Senator's recommendations: The 
Senator is providing in his amendment 
for the recall of union officials. The 
Senator has just said we provide for the 
recall of Government officials. This is 
my question to the Senator: Does he be- 
lieve that United States Senators should 
be subject to recall, and are they subject 
to recall today? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I might say to the 
Senator—and I hope he will agree to 
have this colloquy appear at the end of 
my remarks, rather than in the middle 
of them—— 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am quite happy 
to consent that they appear at the end 
of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 


. Oregon is getting into a constitutional — 
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question which I do not think we can de- 
cide here today. I know in my State 
of California, and I think it is true of 
the Senator’s State of Oregon, which I 
think was one of the earliest States to 
have the referendum and recail—— 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The first one. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Our State officials, 
local, county, and State, are subject to 
recall if proper petitions are filed and 
if the majority of the voters at the polls 
recall those officials. 

There is a constitutional question in- 
volved as to whether the recall provision 
of a State applies to Senators of the 
United States, on the constitutional 
basis, as I understand, that the Senate 
is the sole judge of the qualifications of 
its Members. I do not think that par- 
ticular question is the determining 
factor as to whether members of labor 
organizations should have the right to 
recall their officers, because there is no 
such constitutional inhibition. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What disturbs me 
is that court decisions have held that 
Members of Congress, both of the Senate 
and the House, are not subject to recall. 

On April 24, 1958, I introduced a very 
simple joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) 
providing for submitting a constitutional 
amendment to the States which would 
merely authorize each of the 48 States 
to prescribe its own rules by which Sen- 
ators or Representatives can be recalled. 

It seems to me highly inconsistent to 
ask that labor unions should have a 
higher degree of democracy than is prac- 
ticed with respect to United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives. The Senator 
has correctly said mistakes have been 
made in union elections, just as mistakes 
have been made in electing officials in 
public life; but if the voters of any of 
the 48 States make a mistake with ref- 
erence to a United States Representative 
or Senator, they cannot recall him. 

It seems to me this demonstrates the 
fact that sometimes it can be a mistake 
to ask for a higher degree of democracy 
in a trade union or in a corporation than 
is practiced in our own Government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not agree with 
the parallel in this case. Certainly, 
State legislators and governors in States 
which have the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, are subject to recall. County 
supervisors are subject to recall. City 
councilmen are subject to recall. 

Actually, in my State, I suppose it is 
true of the Senator’s State, the recall is 
used very seldom, and only under great 
provocation; but it is the basic right of a 
citizen to make a change if an official 
has been found wanting, and the citizen 
feels it is necessary and desirable to make 
achange. That applies to all the officials 
I have mentioned. 

The Senator has merely raised a point 
in which a real question has been raised, 
insofar as the Federal Constitution is 
concerned, as to whether a United States 
Representative or a United States Sena- 
tor is subject to recall. I point out, how- 
ever, so far as Members of the House of 
Representatives are concerned, they are 
elected every 2 years. Under the Ken- 
nedy bill, even as it now provides, local 
union officials are elected only once every 
4 years and national officials are elected 
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only once every 5 years. So a consid- 
erable period of time is involved. 

I am suggesting that the rank-and-file 
members have an opportunity to recall 
their officers if the members feel they are 
justified in doing so. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I merely want to 
say to the Senator I trust eventually, 
when his time will permit, he will join 
me in support of my joint resolution to 
provide for the recall of United States 
Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the joint 
resolution has come under discussion, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may ap- 
pear in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I might also say 
that members of the Government are 
subject to impeachment as well, and, in- 
sofar as the Senate is concerned, are sub- 
ject to expulsion from membership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California object to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Not if the colloquy 
appears at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I merely wanted 
to have the joint resolution appear in the 
Recorp. I said earlier that I was agree- 
able to having the colloquy appear at 
the end of the remarks of the Senator 
from California. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 165) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1, The legislature of any State 
may prescribe rules for the recall of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from that 
State. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 


During the delivery of Mr. KNOWLAND’S 
remarks, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. TI yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Apropos the colloquy 
between the Senator from California and 
the Senator from Oregon, I should like 
to have included at the end of the pre- 
vious colloquy, which will be printed in 
the Recorp after the Senator’s address, 
a quotation from the Constitution of the 
United States, article I, section 5: 

Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a Member. 


It seems to me that language differ- 
entiates the situation of United States 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives from the situation of of- 
ficers of unions. Each House is respon- 
sible for action respecting its members. 
It is not necessary to have a referendum 
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or anything else to mobilize an expulsion 
move or an impeachment proceeding. 

I think the Senator is exactly right in 
zerusing to agree that there is a similar- 

y. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 


r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
request of the Senator that this colloquy 
be printed in the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the col- 
loquy may be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the colloquy previously had with 
the Senator from Oregon, which is to be 
printed following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bible Holland O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hruska Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Payne 
Butler Ives Potter 

yrd Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Ro 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel tennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Williams 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young 
Goldwater Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
the Chair direct the clerk to read the 
pending amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The clerk will 
read the pending amendments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, 
between lines 24 and 25, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(f) (1) Every national, international, or 
local labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce shall, upon the 
filing with such organization of a petition 
therefor signed by at least 20 percent of the 
members of such organization, provide for 
the holding of a referendum within 60 days 
after receipt of such petition at which each 
member of such labor organization who 
would be entitled to vote in an election to 
which the provisions of subsection (c) are 
applicable shall be entitled to vote by secret 
ballot on the question of whether or not he 
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favors any proposal specified in such peti- 
tion— 

(A) to amend, modify, revise, or repeal any 
provision of the constitution, bylaws, or other 
governing rules or regulations of such labor 
organization; or 

(B) to recall any elected officer or officers 
of such labor organization named in such 
petition. 

(2) If a majority of the members voting 
in any such referendum vote in favor of the 
proposal specified in such petition, such la- 
bor organization shall take such action as 
will give effect to the proposal adopted in 
such referendum. No less than 15 days prior 
to the referendum there shall be mailed to 
each member at his last known home ad- 
dress a notice of the time and place of the 
referendum, unless the referendum is held 
at the regular time specified in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of such organization on file 
with the Secretary of Labor. The election 
Officials designated in the constitution and 
bylaws, or the secretary if no other official 
is designated, shall preserve for 1 year the 
ballots and all other records pertaining to 
the referendum. The referendum shall be 
conducted in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and -bylaws of such organization inso- 
far as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act. 


On page 25, line 11, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 25, line 22, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 25, line 23, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 6, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 7, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 8, insert “or referen- 
dum” after “election.” 

On page 26, line 11, strike out “The”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “In the case of 
an election, the Secretary shall promptly 
certify to the court the names of the per- 
sons elected which shall thereupon enter 
a decree declaring them to be the officers 
of the labor organization.” 

On page 26, after line 14, insert the 
following: 

In the case of a referendum conducted un- 
der section 301 (f), the Secretary shall certify 
to the court the results of such referendum 
which shall thereafter enter an appropriate 
decree giving effect to such results. 


On page 26, line 17, insert “or giving 
effect to a referendum” after “organiza- 
tion.” 

On page 35, after line 25, insert the 
following new subsection: 

(k) “Officer” includes a constitutional offi- 
cer or a member of any board, council, com- 
mittee, or other body established by the con- 
stitution or charter of a labor organization 
which is empowered by such constitution or 
charter to exercise governing or executive 
functions with respect to such labor organ- 
ization. 


On page 23, line 2, strike out the word 
“constitutional.” 

On page 23, line 8, strike out the word 
“constitutional.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Aiken 

Allott Beall Bush 
Anderson Bible Butler 
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Capehart Humphrey Neuberger 
Carlson Ives O'Mahoney 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Case, N. J. Javits Payne 

Case, S. Dak, Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Chavez Johnston, S. O. Proxmire 
Church Jordan 

Clark Kefauver eei 
Cooper Kennedy Usse! 
Cotton Kerr Schoeppel 
Curtis Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lausche Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Long Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ervin Malone Symington 
Frear Mansfield Talmadge 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. Thye 

Green McClellan Watkins 
Hayden McNamara Wiley 
Hennings Monroney Williams 
Hickenlooper Morse Yarborough 
Hill Morton Young 
Holland Mundt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the pending 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 23, line 2, after “constitu- 
tional officers,” insert “which shall in- 
clude at least three chief executive offi- 
cers.” 

On page 23, line 3, strike out “five” and 
insert in lieu thereof “four.” 

On page 23, line 8, after “constitu- 
tional officers,” insert “which shall in- 
clude at least three of its chief executive 
officers.” 

On page 23, line 9, strike out “four” 
and insert in lieu thereof “three.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is not in order as an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, because it re- 
lates to provisions of the bill which are 
different from the provision to which the 
Senator from California offers his 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not quite under- 
stand the ruling of the Chair. I wish 
the Chair would state it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendment 
now offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is not in order, the reason being 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina relates to dif- 
ferent provisions of the bill and different 
parts of the bill from those to which the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California relates, which is now pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bush Case, S. Dak. 
Allott Butler vez 
Anderson Byrd Church 
Barrett Capehart Clark 

Beall Carlson 

Bible Carroll Cotton 
Bridges Case, N. J. 


Dirksen Kefauver e 
Douglas Kennedy Potter 
Dworshak Kerr 
Eastland Knowland Purtell 
Ervin Kuchel Robertson 
Frear Lausche Russell 
Pulbright Long Schoeppel 
Goldwater Magnuson Smathers 
Green Malone Smith, Maine 
Hayden Mansfield ith, N. J, 
He Martin Iowa Sparkman 
Hickenlooper Martin, Pa. Stennis 

1 McCl Symington 
Holland McNamara ‘Talmadge 
Hruska Monroney Thurmond 
Humphrey Morse Thye 

ves Morton Watkins 

Jackson Mundt Wiley 
Javits Murray Williams 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger Yarborough 
Johnston, 8.C. O'Mahoney Young 
Jordan re 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, due to the 
rules of the Senate, the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and I are 
unable to offer at this time the amend- 
ment which we think is preferable to the 
amendment proposed by the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND]. I assure Sen- 
ators that in the event the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California 
is rejected, the junior Senator from 
Florida and I will propose an amendment 
which I am barred from offering as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the pending amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
explain the difference between his pro- 
posal and the amendment which is be- 
fore the Senate now as the Knowland 
amendment? 

Iam at a loss to understand the amend- 
ment, for I have not heard an explana- 
tion of it. Obviously it is desirable that 
there be some explanation of the amend- 
ment and some clarification of the situa- 
tion which exists at this point. 

The committee hearings comprise ap- 
proximately 1,500 pages, and extend 
through a number of volumes. I have 
endeavored to read them, and to study 
and analyze not only the testimony set 
forth in them, but also the proposals and 
the arguments pro and con which they 
contain. But in view of the length of 
the hearings it is almost impossible to 
make a thorough study and to under- 
stand all that they contain. 

Following the printing of the commit- 
tee hearings, the bill reported by the 
committee has been debated here on the 
floor. We have done our best to study 
and analyze it carefully. 

During the past 3 days a series of 
amendments has been offered. We have 
endeavored to make a complete analysis 
and study of each of them. 

Obviously, the situation is most in- 
volved. Yet it is important that we un- 
derstand it, inasmuch as we are dealing 
both with the human beings who are 
the members of these organizations, with 
the management, and what we decide 
here may result in either security or in- 
security for the working people. 

I have been exceedingly reluctant to 
vote for some of the amendments, for 
when we endeavor on the floor of the 
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Senate to amend a measure which has 
been carefully worked out by the com- 
mittee over a period of many weeks, fol- 
lowing long and detailed study, there is 
the question of whether we shall be de- 
stroying not only a carefully prepared 
bill, but also the laws which have been 
carefully enacted in years past. 

So I have been endeavoring to support 
the bill the committee has reported, al- 
though there have been times when it 
has been quite embarrassing to do sọ, 
particularly to a Senator on this side of 
the aisle. 

Now we find that the distinguished 
minority leader has submitted an amend- 
ment; and at this time we are told that 
if his amendment is rejected, a new 
amendment will be submitted by two 
other Senators, in an effort to accom- 
plish part of what the amendment of the 
Senator from California would accom- 
plish. 

Therefore, I ask that a thorough ex- 
planation be presented, because at this 
time we are endeavoring to work out, 
here on the floor, amendments to legis- 
lation which affects vitally both em- 
ployees and management. 

When I served as the Governor of my 
State, I had a little to do not only 
with management, but also with em- 
ployees, both in the industrial field and 
in other fields. Many decades ago the 
workers obtained, after long, arduous ef- 
fort, the just rights they had so long 
demanded. 

Today, we are dealing with the bill the 
committee has reported; and many 
amendments have been submitted here 
on the floor. I do not know what all 
those amendments would have done to 
the existing labor laws, if all of them 
had been adopted. 

Therefore, I hope a careful explana- 
tion will be made of the amendment now 
referred to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, before 
proceeding to state the difference be- 
tween the pending amendment and the 
amendment the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHErs] and I propose to 
offer, in the event the pending amend- 
ment shall be rejected, I should like to 
state that the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota has expressed far more force- 
fully than I have done the misgivings I 
have had about the numerous amend- 
ments which have been proposed to the 
bill. Ihave felt that we needed legisla- 
tion to stop the corruption inside the la- 
bor field which has been revealed by the 
investigations which have been made of 
some of the unions, and also to insure 
democracy within the unions. 

Therefore, I thought it would be better 
not to attempt to make changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act until we had passed a 
bill which would provide for correction 
of the gross abuses which were revealed 
by the investigations made by the Mc- 
Clellan committee. As a result, I have 
expressed misgivings about some of the 
provisions of title VI. 

Furthermore, I believe it essential that 
the Senate pass a bill which will correct 
the abuses which have been revealed by 
the investigations made by the McClellan 
committee. The Senate should do that 
now, and should leave until a future 
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time, to be dealt with then, these con- 
troversial amendments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. ERVIN, Tyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was difficult to 
follow the reading of the Senator’s 
amendments; but as I understood them, 
they would result in the following: 

On page 23 of the bill reported by the 
committee, in line 3, strike out “five 
years”, and insert “four years”; and in 
line 9, strike out “four years”, and insert 
“three years.” That part of the bill deals 
with the length of time that either the 
national or the international or the local 
officers will serve. 

I also understand that the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes additional 
language which apparently would cover 
three of the officers. 

Mr. ERVIN. In. other words, the 
amendment provides that both in the 
case of an international union or a local 
union, the constitutional officers to be 
elected shall include, in each instance, 
at least the three chief executive officers. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Other than that, 
the Senator's amendment, as I under- 
stand it, would completely eliminate the 
provisions of my amendment which deal 
with the referendum and the recall of 
union officials whom the union members 
believe should be recalled, and also would 
eliminate the provision giving the mem- 
bers the power to change the constitu- 
tion of the union, if they so desire. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then I believe we 
understand each other. 

Does the distinguished Senator's 
amendment contain any provision which 
would take care of the situation dealt 
with on page 452 of the committee’s in- 
terim report, where it speaks of “The 
use of secret ballots in union elections 
and other vital union decisions”? 

At this point let me say that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina was a distin- 
guished member of the McClellan com- 
mittee; and at the time when I discussed 
my amendment very fully—at which 
time, I regret to say, the attendance in 
the Chamber was not as large as it is 
at this time—I paid tribute to both the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] and all the other 
members of the committee for the very 
fine job they have done. 

My amendment is directed toward 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
McClellan committee which deal with 
“other vital union decisions.” What are 
those “other vital union decisions’? 
They are the following: 

First, that the union member may have 
in his own hands the power to change the 
constitution and bylaws of the union, if 
he feels it necessary to do so. 

Second, that the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the union may have the power to 
recall any elected officer who betrays the 
trust which has been reposed in him or 
who otherwise is found wanting. 

My amendment would establish safe- 
guards; and there would be no interfer- 
ence by the Federal Government in the 
union’s affairs. All we want to do by 
means of the amendment is give the 
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union members the power to clean up 
the affairs of their own union. Iam con- 
vinced that the great majority of the 
rank and file members of American labor 
unions will clean up the affairs of their 
own unions, if we provide them with the 
tools necessary for that work. 

I was endeavoring as conscientiously 
as I knew how to provide that there 
should be placed in the hands of the 
rank-and-file members of a union the 
right to change the constitution and by- 
laws of the union, if that were needed, 
and the right to recall officers who had 
betrayed the trust reposed in them. 

I honor the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for the work he has done both here 
in the Senate Chamber and in the com- 
mittee. But I do not think his amend- 
ment would cover the recommendations 
set forth in the McClellan committee's 
report with respect to union elections. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think 
the point the Senator from California 
has made is a good one. The revelations 
made during the McClellan committee’s 
investigation showed the necessity for 
the Congress to take affirmative action to 
insure democracy within the unions, 

But I believe the amendment of the 
Senator from California goes entirely too 
far, because, in effect, it would have the 
Senate write, here on the floor of the 
Senate, what essentially would be a con- 
stitutional bylaw which would be re- 
quired of all the unions in the country. 

Our amendment provides for frequent 
elections of officers of international 
unions, either by secret ballot among the 
members in good standing, or by the dele- 
gates to national or international con- 
ventions, as elected by the members of 
a local union by secret ballot. It would 
fix the terms of international officers at 
4 years, 

Certainly, I do not think Senators, who 
enjoy a 6-year term, can complain about 
the length of terms of 3 or 4 years. 

In the case of local unions, it would 
provide for elections every 3 years of at 
least the 3 chief executive officers, and 
they would be elected by secret ballot of 
all of the members of the union in good 
standing. 

It seems to me that is enough protec- 
tion to insure that there will be democ- 
racy within both international unions 
and also within local unions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I shall yield as soon as I 
complete my statement. 

The trouble with the proposal of the 
Senator from California is that he would 
have the Senate write some of the min- 
utiae as to how the constitutions and by- 
laws of unions would operate. While I 
think the objective of his amendment 
is good, and is supported by the revela- 
tions made by the committee’s investi- 
gations, it would introduce chaos into the 
operations of unions, just as a similar 
provision in the Senate rules would in- 
troduce chaos in the Senate. 

There is no more reason or occasion 
to provide for the recall of officers of 
unions than there is to provide for the 
recall of Members of the Senate or of 
the House of Representatives, 
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Other provisions of the bill impose 
certain stringent duties on union officials 
and provide that when the provisions 
are violated those violating them are 
guilty of a crime, and not only would be 
subject to punishment in criminal court, 
but become ineligible to hold office for a 
period of 5 years. It seems to me suffi- 
cient protection is provided union mem- 
bers in respect of their officers. 

Mr. President, suppose there were a 
Senate rule that any time 20 percent of 
the Members of the Senate made a de- 
mand that the Senate as a body vote 
on any proposition they suggested, the 
Senate would have to vote on the same. 
There would be chaos in the Senate. 
Yet that is exactly what the amendment 
of the Senator from California does with 
respect to unions. It provides that 20 
percent of the members of a union can 
file a petition and compel an election or 
action to amend the union’s constitution 
and bylaws. Many unions hold charters 
under State laws which prescribe certain 
qualifications. We would be providing 
something the full consequences of which 
could not be known without a protracted 
investigation. 

I do not think 20 percent of the mem- 
bers of a union should have authority to 
compel the majority to have elections. 
If we had that kind of rule in the Senate, 
whereby the Senate would be compelled 
to act on any measure if only 20 percent 
of the membership wanted such action, 
we would have legislative chaos. 

With reference to the question of re- 
call, when there is a provision for the 
election of officers by secret ballot every 
4 years in the case of international of- 
ficers, and every 3 years in the case of 
local officers, members of unions are 
given as much protection as they well 
can be given by law. 

If there were an amendment in the 
Constitution which provided, with respect 
to United States Senators, exactly what 
this amendment proposes with reference 
to union officers, there would be elections 
every few days to determine how many 
of us would stay in the Senate, because 
there is no doubt that in the case of al- 
most every Senator 20 percent of his con- 
stituents would be so dissatisfied with 
his services in the Senate that they would 
petition to recall him, and he would have 
to get a majority vote to remain in the 
Senate. Senators would not have any 
time to legislate, because they would 
spend all their time campaigning. 

Why should we vote to provide for un- 
ions something that we would be unwill- 
ing to impose on ourselves? It would 
create the same chaos in unions as it 
would in the Senate to have 20 percent of 
the membership have the right to de- 
mand the recall of an officer if there was 
dissatisfaction on the part of 20 percent 
of the membership with that officer’s 
services. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I mistaken, or 
was the distinguished Senator a member 
of the committee that approved the re- 
port and, if he was, what did he mean 
and what did the committee mean by 
“other vital union decisions,” which lan- 
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guage appears on page 452 of the interim 
report of the McClellan committee, un- 
der the heading “Union Democracy”? 
I read the second point: 


The use of secret ballots in union elections 
and other vital union decisions. 


What is meant by “other vital union 
decisions”? I submit that “other vital 
union decisions” means the power of 
1,700,000 fine members of the teamsters 
union, for example, to have a method 
by which, if 20 percent of them wanted 
to submit the matter to the membership 
to recall a Hoffa, they could do so, if that 
was their determination by majority 
vote; and if others had elected officers 
who were found to be wanting or who it 
was felt did not properly represent the 
members, they would have the mecha- 
nism to recall such officers. That is a 
vital union decision. 

I submit that the matter of a union’s 
constitution and bylaws is a matter of 
vital union decision. 

The recall is provided for in our State, 
and I dare say in many States of the 
Union, which can be used to recall the 
governor, all State officials, State legis- 
lators, county officers, district attorneys, 
sheriffs, county supervisors, municipal 
officers, and township officers; but it is 
only rarely used, has been used only once 
in a great many years. It is used only 
in isolated cases. 

Members of labor organizations are 
responsible persons. Nobody wants to 
stick his neck out and sign a petition for 
recall of an officer or a change in the 
constitution when he knows of the co- 
ercive power, the abuse, and sometimes 
the goon-squad practices which can be 
used against him. Why would he put 
his name on a petition unless he felt, as 
an American citizen, there was a deep 
need to make a change of officers? 

I offered the amendment because I felt 
it complied with the spirit and the 
letter of the McClellan committee re- 
port. I think it is a vital decision which 
the rank-and-file members of a union 
should have the right to make. If the 
Senate of the United States wants to 
foreclose the opportunity to give to 
union members the tools by which they 
can clean up their own affairs, that is the 
responsibility of the Senate; but this 
may be the last time this year, and it 
may be the last time for a long time to 
come, that we shall be able to give to 
members of unions the power to clean 
up such situations as have arisen. I 
think if we give this power to the rank 
and file of American labor, which is 
decent, and which wants its affairs run 
in a proper manner, it will have power 
to clean up its own affairs. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. IVES addressed the 
Chair. . 

Mr. ERVIN. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I can tell the Senator 
from California what I did not intend 
to recommend by the language used. I 
did not intend to recommend that the 
Senate undertake to prescribe a regula- 
tion for a labor union which it would not 
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prescribe for any other organization it 
has ever chartered. We ought to pre- 
scribe for unions what we would pre- 
scribe for stockholders of a national 
bank or what we would prescribe for our- 
selves. We ought not to undertake to 
dot every “i” and cross the very last “t” 
for local unions, any more than we would 
for other organizations chartered by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What did the Sen- 
ator mean by the words he used? 
The Senator says he will tell us what he 
did not mean. Will the Senator tell us 
what he did mean? What is the dif- 
ference between saying they shall have 
a secret ballot to elect officers, which is 
already covered, and the other language? 
What did the Senator mean by these 
other vital union decisions? What other 
vital union decisions did the Senator 
have in mind the members should have a 
secret ballot on? I wish the Senator 
would give an explanation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before he starts to 
answer that? That was my language. I 
think I know what it means better than 
anybody else. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. That language does not 
mean recall. The language does mean 
other matters, such as decertification 
and things of that nature, which come 
before a union and have to be resolved. 
The language does not refer to recall. I 
did not have recall in mind when I wrote 
the language. 

Mr. ERVIN. I did not have in mind 
that we would attempt to legislate to 
impose things on other people we would 
never impose upon ourselves. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. In order that we may 
have a complete clarification as to the 
committee thinking on this question, 
which is embodied in the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Know1Lanp] and 
also the amendment now being proposed 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ERVIN] as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I should like to have the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who conducted 
the hearings and piloted the committee 
bill through the committee, give an ex- 
pression. I hope the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will give us an explanation of 
the committee thinking on this particu- 
lar phase of the question relative to 
unions at the time the bill was drafted. 
Such an expression would be most help- 
ful. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I will yield 
the floor to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would do two 
things, really. The amendment would 
reduce the term of office of officers of 
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the national or international unions from 
5 years to 4 years, and it would reduce 
the term of office of officers in local 
unions from 4 years to 3 years. Sec- 
ondly, the amendment would provide 
that there should be secret elections for 
at least the three major offices in order 
to meet any suspicion that the union 
might downgrade its chief officers so as 
not to have to comply. 

I think those are good suggestions. I 
think the amendment would provide for 
close touch with members of the union. 

As to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California, I think it would 
be a great mistake to agree to it from 
the point of view of those who believe 
in stable and just relationships in this 
country. Secondly, the amendment is 
not recommended by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, after this comment, 
I am prepared to have the Senate vote. 

I invite attention to the interim re- 
port of the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, which was submitted to 
the Senate after extensive hearings. I 
think one of the most outstanding jobs 
of investigation in my 13 years in the 
Senate has been done in my last year 
under the leadership of the able Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] with 
his colleagues on the select committee. 

Let me read what the committee said 
in the interim report, after the expendi- 
ture of over a million dollars of the funds 
of the Government and people of the 
United States. I think those funds were 
well spent, because the expenditure is 
helping clean up some of the situations 
which have been disclosed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. From what page will 
the Senator read? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. From page 4 of 
the report, which states: 

The overall conclusions of the committee 
are as follows: 

1, There has been a significant lack of 
democratic procedures in the unions studied: 

(a) Constitutions haye been perverted or 
ignored. 

(b) One-man dictatorships have thrived. 

(c) Through fear, intimidation, and vio- 
lence, the rank-and-file member has been 
shorn of a voice in his own union affairs, 
notably in financial matters. 

(d) Use of the secret ballot has been de- 
nied in many cases, 


I am only seeking by the amendments 
to give to the rank-and-file members of 
organized labor of this country a chance 
to vote on. their constitutions and by- 
laws; and a chance to recall officers who 
haye betrayed their trust, who have ab- 
sconded with funds, or who have used 
coercive tactics to try to browbeat decent 
American laboring men who are mem- 
bers of organized labor, many of whom 
are not in the unions by choice, since, 
under the provisions of the union shop 
they must, in order to hold their jobs, 
hold membership in the union. 

Under those circumstances, consider- 
ing the very eloquent report of the Mc- 
Clellan committee, I do not see how the 
great Senate of the United States, in 
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what may be the last opportunity, can 
fail to provide this protection and give 
the rank-and-file members of the unions 
a chance to clean up their own affairs. 
It is far above me, and I cannot under- 
stand the reasoning. I think failure to 
do so will be shocking to the country, 
and I think it will be shocking to the 
members of organized labor as well. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and I are 
members of the McClellan committee. 
We are not talking about a report about 
which we know nothing. We all signed 
thereport. We participated in the hear- 
ings held under the leadership of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and I are both members of the 
committee which reported the pending 
bill, and we believe it most effectively 
carries out the recommendations of the 
McClellan committee. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. THYE. The committee bill as it 
was reported, and the language stands, 
prior to any amendments, provided for 
the correction of those things which had 
been abuses in the national union, as to 
assigning a trustee and putting a union 
under a trusteeship, so that the union 
then under trusteeship had no opportu- 
nity for electing an officer. Is it correct 
to say that the bill would correct that 
abuse? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. We cannot have any such 
abuses if this proposed legislation be- 
comes law? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. The committee has gone 
one step further. The committee has 
clarified the specific years of the terms 
of office of officers in local unions and 
international unions. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THYE. The question now before 
us is, shall we reduce the number of years 
of the term of office of any of these 
officers who are elected? That is the 
provision of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
line'would change the term of office for 
national or international officers from 5 
years to 4 years. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. ‘The term of office in 
the locals would be changed from 4 years 
to 3 years. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Ihave one fear relative to 
the amendment offered by my good 
friend, the distinguished minority lead- 
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er, the Senator from California (Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. 

If it is a question of 20 percent of the 
membership of the union signing a peti- 
tion to recall an officer, that 20 percent 
of the membership would be laid open 
to all the coercion that any union execu- 
tive or body could bring to bear. I have 
not exactly been a timid man in my day, 
but I would hesitate to become 1 mem- 
ber of the 20 percent who, by petition, 
would say, “We are dissatisfied with our 
officers. We are going to call for a special 
election to determine whether or not 
they shall continue to represent us.” I 
believe we are asking union members to 
subject themselves to internal fights and 
friction which might be disastrous to the 
union. For that reason, if a shorter 
term of office is prescribed, an undesira- 
ble officer can be disposed of in a gen- 
eral election. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
reply to my good friend from Minnesota, 
with whom I have served in this body 
pleasantly for almost 12 years—— 

Mr. THYE. This is my 12th year. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have been here 13 
years. 

The Senator from Minnesota makes 
one of the most eloquent arguments for 
the Knowland amendment, because if the 
fact is that free American members of 
organized labor must fear, and feel that 
they are to be coerced if they even sign 
a petition saying that, as free American 
workers, they want a change in their 
constitution, God help our country and 
the labor movement. If it is a fact that 
they would feel pressures and intimida- 
tion and fear at signing a petition, it is 
high time for the Congress to take action. 
This is the hour, and this is the place, 
if we are to eliminate that type of coer- 
cion, that type of intimidation, that type 
of fear, from the hearts and minds of 17 
million members of the American labor 
movement. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me 
for another comment on this question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield; and then I 
wish to conclude. 

Mr. THYE. I feel that I should answer 
my distinguished friend from California 
relative to fear and coercion. If the term 
of office is short enough, an undesirable 
officer can be reached in the American 
democratic way, by the members of the 
union making use of the secret ballot 
and electing someone to take his place, 
without the individual member giving 
public notice that he is opposed to the 
holder of the office, by signing a petition 
and thereby putting himself out in front. 
That is not the American way. That is 
not the way the Senator from California 
and I go to the polls to elect our elective 
officers. We are permitted to go behind 
the curtain in a secret balloting place, 
and we can cast our ballots without 
giving public notice that we are the ones 
who are dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment or the leadership. If we are dis- 
satisfied with the present system, we had 
better make the term of office short 
enough so that the abuse will not be of 
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any lengthy duration. Then the corrupt 
officials can be reached in the true demo- 
cratic way, by means of the secret ballot. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. TIyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The election which 
would be held under the procedure pro- 
vided for in the Knowland amendment 
would be a secret election. The union 
members would determine by secret bal- 
lot whether they wanted to change their 
constitution, or whether they wanted to 
recall any of their officers. The only 
point at which the petition enters the 
procedure is the same point at which it 
enters in New York or Minnesota. I do 
not know whether Minnesota has the 
referendum. I do not know whether the 
State laws of Minnesota provide for the 
recall of public officials. However, that 
procedure is provided for in California 
and in other States. In some States it is 
provided that 8 or 10 percent of the citi- 
zens may file a petition. 

Of course, the public officials whom 
it is sought to recall will be angry at the 
signers of the petition. Probably they 
will not speak to them again. But if the 
provocation is great enough, if officers 
have been abusing their power, if they 
have been drunk with power, if they have 
not been properly serving the interests 
of the community, free men will not fear 
to put their names on a petition; and 
when they do, they initiate a process by 
which others, who may be a little more 
hesitant to step out in front, can then go 
to the polls and, by a secret ballot, say, 
“We want this man recalled,” or “We 
want this amendment to the constitu- 
tion adopted.” 

That is all the Knowland amendment 
would do. I am trying to place in the 
hands of the rank-and-file members of 
the union the power to amend their con- 
stitution or recall their officers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. When I first read 
the amendment of the distinguished 
minority leader, providing that 20 per- 
cent of the membership of a union might 
petition for the recall of an unfaithful 
or undesirable official of a labor urion, I 
was quite impressed. But after listening 
to the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] and others, the thought arises in 
my mind that the 20-percent rule might 
work both ways. 

If there is a reform movement in a 
labor union to throw out a group of dis- 
honest leaders, there will always be a 
hard core which can be signed up in 10 
minutes to defeat the purpose of the re- 
form movement. 

I do not know of any man who would 
undertake to head a labor union if he 
thought that the officials who had just 
been thrown out by the method provided 
for in the pending amendment could im- 
mediately organize a hard core of 20 per- 
cent of the membership to file a new pe- 
tition. I do not know of any man who 
would stand for office knowing that the 
hard core just voted out of office could 
harass him every day by a petition from 
20 percent of the membership, and thus 
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continue control of the union in bad 
hands. 


The 20-percent rule might work both 
ways. However, I believe it would be 
more likely to work in behalf of the la- 
hor leadership which should be thrown 
out. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question. Under the proposal of 
the able and distinguished minority 
leader, if there were a union in which 
there was a sharp division with respect to 
Officers, there might be an election of 
officers, on the basis of a petition by 20 
percent of the membership, every 60 days 
throughout the year. A petition for an 
election might be filed as often as once a 
month, and there might be 6, 8, or 10 
elections during the course of 1 year, 
might there not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe the Senator 
from California has provided that it 
could happen only once in a year. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. No. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is there no limita- 
tion on the frequency with which this 
procedure could be followed by 20 per- 
cent of the membership? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the original 
amendment, when I testified before the 
Senator’s committee, it was limited to 
once a year. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment so as to provide that no such re- 
call election may be held oftener than 


once a year. 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it, 

Mr. CLARK. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on the pending amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the amendment cannot be modified 
after the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is required at this stage. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, at 
the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. It was not my sug- 
gestion. I merely asked the Senator 
whether there was any limitation in his 
amendment. As the amendment now 
stands, there is no limitation in it. This 
exemplifies what Senators have said 
about legislating on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. We might have adopted an amend- 
ment which would permit, every 60 days, 
the filing of a petition by 20 percent of 
the members calling for an election. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Massachusetts a 
question. 

Does the recommendation of the mi- 
nority leader not remind the Senator 
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somewhat of a patient who is sick with 
ulcers, and has some heart condition? 
A group of physicians is called in. One 
physician looks at the patient—who 
might be the Senator from California— 
and says, “Yes; the condition is bad. We 
all agree that we should do something 
about it. My recommendation is cyanide 
poisoning.” In other words, what he 
offers is so strong and so completely un- 
workable, it would kill the patient. 

What the Senator from North Carolina 
suggests is an amelioration. What we are 
looking for is a cure, not a killing. No 
one wishes to destroy unions. We have 
already seen instances in recent weeks of 
a government in Europe which fell be- 
cause it had a situation something like 
this, when 20 percent of the people could 
recall its government, and the govern- 
ment fell. That could also happen to 
unions. I do not believe that anyone 
wishes to destroy unions. Yet the pend- 
ing amendment is so impracticable and 
so strong that it would have the effect 
of destroying the usefulness of unions. 

I hope Senators will vote against it, in 
the belief that at a later date they will 
have an opportunity to support the more 
reasonable and practical suggestion 
made by the able Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that at page 3, line 2, of the 
amendment there be inserted the fol- 
lowing—— 

Mr. CLARK. I object. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor hear me out first? That is a cour- 
tesy which is usually extended to a Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CLARK. I know what the Sena- 
tor is about to say. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. To modify his own 
amendment is a courtesy which is nor- 
mally extended to a Senator. If the 
Senator from Pennsylvania wishes to 
deny me that courtesy— 

Mr. CLARK. I heard what the Sena- 
tor said, and I shall be glad to hear it 
again, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At page 3, line 2, 
it is proposed to add the following: 
“Not more than 1 referendum shall be 
conducted during any 12 months’ pe- 
riod.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. This emphasizes the sit- 
uation which concerns me in connection 
with the pending bill. As we proceed to 
consider and study an amendment on 
the floor of the Senate, we find certain 
shortcomings in it. Then unanimous 
consent is requested to modify the 
amendment on the floor; and I hope the 
unanimous-consent request will be 
granted. All this occurs during the de- 
bate on questions which have a vital ef- 
fect on workers and management with- 
in our economy. 

I say to my good friend from Cali- 
fornia, the minority leader, that the ob- 
jective of his amendment is laudable. 
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It would remove certain abuses which 
exist within unions. Those abuses should 
not be permitted to exist. His proposal, 
therefore, is commendable. 

However, he proposes to make it nec- 
essary for the membership of a union to 
petition for a recall of its officers. In 
that respect I believe the amendment is 
going far beyond the procedure followed 
in the recall of public officials. Public 
officials serve mankind, and a recall of 
a public official is not a matter of life 
and death, or a question of a man or 
woman losing his job, as is the case with 
a union officer. In the case of a public 
official, anyone in public life may join 
in the petition for recall, and the public 
official has no opportunity to coerce or 
bring reprisal upon any individual. In 
a union it is necessary to circulate a peti- 
tion and to get signatures to the petition, 
in order to gain support for it. It is 
therefore necessary to go through an in- 
dustrial plant or through a business es- 
tablishment to get the petition signed. 
In that way internal friction is gener- 
ated within the union, which could well 
bring about a split in the whole working 
force of that organization. 

Therefore, by the adoption of the 
amendment, I believe we would be put- 
ting a provision in the bill which would 
destroy what we are endeavoring to do. 
We are endeavoring to improve the 
worker and management relations. I 
would much prefer to provide a shorter 
term for an officeholder within a union. 
Then, if abuses were found to exist 
within a union, they could not last very 
long, and could be corrected. In that 
way we would correct the greatest abuse, 
namely, that of international officers 
being able to put a trustee over a union 
and thereby deny to the union indefi- 
nitely the right to elect its officers. 

We have gone far in the bill now 
pending before the Senate toward cor- 
recting labor abuses. I am reluctant to 
see amendments adopted whose full ef- 
fect we do not understand. While it is 
most embarrassing for me to vote against 
my leader, I do believe that the amend- 
ment offered by him, although it en- 
deavors to do what most of us recognize 
should be done, that is, get the racketeers 
out of the unions, I shall vote against 
the amendment for the reasons I have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from California? 

Mr. LONG. During the course of the 
debate, I have undertaken to ask unani- 
mous consent to rescind orders for un- 
necessary quorum calls, and Senators 
have objected. It seems to be my turn 
to object, and I therefore object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
is the first time I have spoken on the sub- 
ject. We have been in the process of 
investigating the unions of the United 
States, and some very damaging evi- 
dence has been brought out against 
them. Ishould add that such revelations 
were made in connection with a very 
small minority of the country’s unions. 
Had the Knowland amendment been a 
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part of the law during the past 10 years, 
the majority of the unions both local and 
international, would have been able to 
clean up the situation themselves. 

It must have been very embarrassing 
to the good, honest labor leaders and 
union officials of the United States, and 
the good, honest members of the unions, 
of which there are millions and millions, 
to pick up their newspapers and to read 
about the scandals within the unions, 
even though the scandals were centered 
in a very small percentage of the unions. 
Yet those honest people had to read 
about those scandals, and they were help- 
less to do anything about them. They 
could not do anything because there was 
no way in which they could change their 
constitutions or deal with their officers. 

Now, after the Senate has spent a mil- 
lion dollars exposing what has happened 
in the unions, and after millions of hon- 
est Americans and thousands of good, 
honest union officers have been embar- 
rassed, the Senate would deny those peo- 
ple the right, if they find bad eggs with- 
in their union—and I am thinking in 
terms of local and national and interna- 
tional unions—if 20 percent of the mem- 
bership sign a petition, to recall dis- 
honest officers. 

It is only a petition that is involved 
here. It is not anything else. It is a 
petition for a secret election; that is all. 
A secret election is required. The Sen- 
ate would, nevertheless, deny that right 
to honest people. It would deny them 
the right to clean up their mess. Had 
such a provision as the Knowland 
amendment been in effect during the 
past few years, we could have avoided 
literally dozens of exposures of the kind 
we have had in the McClellan commit- 
tee. 

I would suggest that we are not think- 
ing correctly about this matter. We are 
not thinking about the membership of 
the unions. With all due respect to the 
able Senators who are opposed to the 
amendment, the proposal now is to deny 
20 percent of the members of a local 
union anywhere in the United States the 
right to deal with dishonesty within their 
own union, and deny 20 percent of the 
membership the right to sign a petition 
to have a secret vote so that their con- 
stitution may be changed or their officers 
recalled. 

I am amazed that anyone should be 
opposed to this sort of proposal. If 
there is any union official in the United 
States who is opposed to such a proposal, 
I have not heard from him. I sat in at 
a labor meeting a couple of days ago 
with another Senator and heard the 
union members speak with great pride 
of the fact that there had not been any 
corruption in their union, that never had 
a finger of suspicion been pointed at 
them. 

Mr. President, do we not want the 
local unions to clean up the bad prac- 
tices of their unions? Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the peo- 
ple can petition their Government at 
any time they wish. 

To begin with, the membership of a 
union, including the elected officers, write 
the bylaws. Therefore, if 20 percent, 25 
percent, or 15 percent—whatever per- 
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centage they choose—wish, through a pe- 
tition, to ask for a secret ballot to change 
their constitution or their rules, or to 
change their officers, if they are of the 
opinion that crooked work is going on, or 
that the situation ought to be changed, 
they should have the right to do so. 

I think that 99.44 percent of the offi- 
cers of labor unions are honest, upright 
people. I do not believe there is a single 
one of them who objects to proposed 
legislation of this nature. 

Do Senators mean to tell me that we 
should deny to a local union the right, 
through petition, to have a secret ballot 
in order to clean up its own affairs. 

I am amazed. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare or of the McClellan committee. 
But I have had much experience in deal- 
ing with fine union people. I know a 
great deal about unions, from the stand- 
point of having entered into union con- 
tracts. But I am amazed at the argu- 
ment that Senators are not in favor of 
giving a local union the right imme- 
diately to change its bylaws, if it wants 
to change them, or if it has a reason for 
so doing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CAPEHART. TIyield. 

Mr. THYE. Could not that question 
be taken up in the regular union 
meetings? 

Mr.CAPEHART. No. 

Mr. THYE. I should say to my dear 
friend that I believe they could. I re- 
cently received in the mail from the 
executives of an insurance company a 
request for my proxy, if I could not be 
present for the meeting. That is how 
such problems are solved—in annual 
meetings. That is why I say that such 
matters can be handled at a regular an- 
nual meeting for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the affairs of the union or the elec- 
tion of officers. What can be done is to 
shorten the period of time between 
meetings. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, it could 
be done at an annual meeting; but it is 
proposed to make the meeting every 3 
years or 5 years. 

Mr. THYE. Then shorten the time 
between meetings. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If there is some 
reason to believe that a union official has 
done something wrong, why is it necese 
sary to wait 5, 8, or 10 months? Why 
not correct the situation immediately. 
What kind of thinking is it which would 
deny to the membership of a local 
union, if they have reason to believe 
that one of their officers is crooked, the 
right to throw him out at once? 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. TIyield. 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator from 
Indiana keeps repeating, Why should we 
deny the members this right? We are 
not denying the members anything. If 
the members of a union decide to do 
without a law to change the constitution 
and bylaws, they can doit. I prefer not 
to make it appear that if we do not agree 
to this amendment, we are denying them 
the right. They can do it at any time 


they desire. If we do not agree to the 
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amendment, we are not forcing them to 
do it. There is a great difference. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Senate has a custom, which is a very 
happy one, that Senators who offer 
amendments are, generally, given the 
right to frame the amendment in the 
language in which they would like to 
have it considered by the Senate. Since 
objection was raised to allowing the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] to amend his own amendment, I 
therefore send to the desk an amend- 
ment to amend the Knowland amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 3, line 2, I propose to add the 
following: 

No more than 1 referendum shall be con- 
ducted during any 12 months’ period. 


I do not think any Senator can object 
to my amending the Knowland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator re- 
peat his amendment, so that we may 
understand it clearly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 2, it is proposed to insert “No 
more than 1 referendum shall be con- 
ducted during any 12 months’ period.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What the Senator 
from South Dakota is doing is offering 
an amendment to the amendment I 
offered and asked the courtesy of the 
Senate to modify. I sought to modify 
my own amendment, which is in accord- 
ance with the customary courtesy in the 
Senate; but that having been denied to 
me, the Senator from South Dakota is 
modifying the same amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope 
that without any additional debate we 
can adopt this amendment by a voice 
vote. Then we can vote on the amend- 
ment in the form in which the Senator 
from California would like to have it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from California. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
clerk will call the roll, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it possible to 
have a call for a quorum when a vote is 
in progress? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At any 
time, including the time when a voice 
vote is being taken, and prior to the com- 
pletion of the vote, any Senator has a 
right to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not seek to 
delay the Senate. I simply did not see 
the chairman of the subcommittee pres- 
ent at the moment the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota was of- 
fered. I thought it was only desirable 


OFFICER. The 
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procedure that the chairman of the sub- 
committee who was responsible for han- 
dling the bill should be here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be dispensed with, in 
the event that is satisfactory to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no objec- 
tion, so far as I am concerned; I merely 
wanted to have the chairman of the sub- 
committee present. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have no objection. 
I hope the Senate will let the Senator 
from California modify the amendment 
in the way in which he has asked to 
modify it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Has the vote on 
the amendment to the Knowland 
amendment been completed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I suggest that we 
proceed to vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will proceed to retake the vote, 
since the earlier vote was not completed. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanp]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not plan to speak at length on the 
Knowland amendment, but I think I 
would be remiss in my duties not only 
to myself and my constituents, but also 
to my responsibilities to the two com- 
mittees on which I serve, one of them 
being the so-called McClellan or rack- 
ets committee, and the other being the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

I think we have seen a very remark- 
able display in the Senate today. In my 
opinion, we have seen a lack of faith in 
the democratic processes of this country. 
That is shocking. We have seen dis- 
played, as we have seen displayed be- 
fore, a lack of faith in the workingman 
of America and his ability to handle his 
own affairs and to be interested in the 
union, or to see to it that his union is 
run properly. 

Lastly, we have seen displayed again 
in the Senate a lack of faith in the sub- 
stance of the McClellan committee’s 
interim report. 

I am rather shocked at all three 
instances. I am a member of the 
McClellan committee. I sat with the 
committee when the recommendations 
were being written. We went over them 
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carefully. I shall read from the con- 
clusions, on page 4: 

There has been a significant lack of demo- 
cratic procedures in the unions studied. 


I think all of us on the committee 
knew what we were talking about when 
we agreed to include that language, 

Constitutions have been perverted or 
ignored. 


I think we knew what we meant when 
we said that. 


One-man dictatorships have thrived. 


I think we all knew what we meant 
when we said that. 

Through fear, intimidation, and violence, 
the rank-and-file member has been shorn 
of a voice in his own union affairs, notably 
in financial matters, 


I do not think there is any question 
that every member of the committee and 
most of the people of the United States, 
including the union members, knew what 
his — talking about when we wrote 

at. 

The last of our conclusions in that 
group is as follows: 


(d) Use of the secret ballot has been de- 
nied in many cases. 


Mr. President, it is rather shocking to 
me that, after having displayed a proper 
faith in the select committee, which 
was established by the Senate for the 
purpose of making a thorough investiga- 
tion in this field, the Senate has already 
ignored in two instances the committee’s 
recommendations. I refer particularly 
to the recommendations in the area of 
States rights, regarding which the com- 
mittee has spelled out in specific lan- 
guage the substance of the Watkins bill. 
Yet on yesterday, here on this floor, the 
historic and valued concept of States 
rights was stepped upon. I never 
thought that at any time in my life, par- 
ticularly in my career as a United States 
Senator, would see Members of Con- 
gress who are beholden to the concept of 
States rights vote against States rights. 
However, that is beside the point we face 
at this time, 

The select committee has spent almost 
$1 million of the taxpayers’ money; it 
worked for 12 months, held 104 days of 
public hearings, and heard the testimony 
of 486 witnesses. The record of its 
hearings is spread across 17,485 pages of 
original transcript. A total of approxi- 
mately 16,000 persons were interviewed; 
and the committee staff traveled approxi- 
mately 650,000 miles, and conducted in- 
terviews in 44 of the 48 States. A total of 
2,740 subpenas were issued by the com- 
mittee for individuals, bank records, un- 
ion records, and other information nec- 
essary for the hearings. After all that 
work, it is rather surprising to me to find 
that, after the compilation of a great 
abundance of overwhelming evidence, 
and when the people of the United States 
expect the Congress to act in the area 
of States rights, and not to give the 
Federal Government even more control, 
this body would ignore the recommenda- 
tions which have been made by the select 
committee, composed of eight of the 
Members of the Senate, and led by one 
of the most studious and careful men it 
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has ever been my pleasure and privilege 
to know. 

In dealing with the field of fiduciary 
responsibility, once again the McClellan 
committee was quite specific in its recom- 
mendations. But last night the Senate 
decided that union officials will not have 
to be responsible for the money they 
took. In other words, they will be able 
to take it; but they will not have to pay 
it back. Last night I said to this body 
that I would hate to have to return home 
and say to my constituents, on the basis 
of my vote, “We did not want to protect 
your money.” 

Mr. President, the select committee 
has received more than 100,000 letters, 
although not all on this subject. My 
office alone has received more than 10,- 
000 letters from union members and 
working men and women. They are as 
much concerned—and I share their con- 
cern—with the situation in this field 
as they are with the situation in any 
other field. 

Mr. President, is the Senate going to 
continue its bad record of ignoring the 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee and of denying due process to the 
union members? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall yield ina 
moment. 

Mr. President, will the Senate con- 
tinue to say “No” to those who want to 
have more control of the operations of 
their own unions? 

I am unable to understand how a pro- 
vision that 20 percent of the members of 
a union would have the right to recall an 
official who had betrayed the trust they 
had reposed in him, would wreak havoc 
in the organization. I may state that in 
Arizona the requirement is only 5 per- 
cent; and even then it is very difficult 
to obtain a sufficient number of signa- 
tures. I am sure the distinguished 
occupant of the chair [Mr. CHURCH] be- 
longs to organizations which have con- 
stitutions or bylaws which provide for 
the recall of their officials, and I am 
sure he knows that in such cases it is 
always difficult to obtain a sufficient 
number of signatures. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
that the Senate is not squaring up to its 
responsibilities; it is not accepting the 
recommendations of one of its commit- 
tees which has been at work for almost 
a year and one-half in a very compli- 
cated field. 

I hope the Senate will act favorably on 
at least 1 recommendation in at least 1 
field, that the committee of which I am 
a member has made, namely, its recom- 
mendation in the field of democratic 
processes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuourcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 
sen GOLDWATER. I am happy to 

eld. 

Mr, CURTIS. I should like to ask a 
question. After all, the Senator from 
Arizona has received a great amount of 
mail from working men and women; and 
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he has been diligent in his attendance, 
not only on the select committee, but also 
on the regular legislative committee 
which works in this field. Does he know 
of any rank-and-file union member who 
has expressed opposition to the princi- 
ples and the ideas contained in the 
Knowland amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot recall 
any testimony by a union member before 
either committee; therefore, I cannot 
recall any testimony either for or 
against, by a union member. But in the 
more than 10,000 letters I have received, 
a great percentage of those who have 
written the letters have expressed dis- 
appointment in the failure of their 
unions to provide for democratic proc- 
esses. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the corruption and 
racketeering have occurred in the few 
unions that are run from the top, down; 
is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. From the evidence 
which has been compiled during the 
nearly 1% years the committee has 
worked in this field, I agree that that 
is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Arizona to 
say that the amendment was drawn by 
the select committee? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; I did not say 
that. I said that I, as a member of the 
committee—and let me say that I sat 
through the formulation of these re- 
ports—have believed, and I continue to 
believe, that the field of referenda was 
included. The other members of the 
committee have a right to argue on that 
point; but when we talk about demo- 
cratic processes, we do not end with a 
secret ballot. 

Mr. PASTORE. Has the administra- 
tion recommended the amendment in 
the manner in which it is drawn? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; Ido not þe- 
lieve it has. 

Mr. PASTORE. None of us is opposed 
to the elimination of corruption, 
whether it be in government or in 
unions. The problem confronting us is 
to find the proper approach in bringing 
about the cure. 

The question which concerns me is 
whether the cure being suggested is 
more deadly than the disease we seek to 
cure. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
answer the Senator from Rhode Island 
on that point. I cannot imagine that 
the democratic processes of this country 
could ever be more dangerous than any- 
thing else. I think they are the safe- 
guard that has made this country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona a ques- 
tion. He is also a distinguished busi- 
nessman, and I would assume that he is 
the director of some business corpora- 
tions. Am I correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am a director 
of one corporation. 

Mr. PASTORE. In that corporation, 
do 20 percent of the stockholders have 
the right to petition for the recall of one 
or more of the officers? We are talking 
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about the democratic process, and we 
must begin to apply it with a certain 
amount of consistency and constancy. 
Does that corporation permit 20 percent 
of its stockholders to petition for the 
recall of one or more of its officers? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. At the annual 
election of the officers, one stockholder 
can do that. 

Mr. PASTORE. And at the annual 
election of the officers of a union, one 
member can do that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But some of the 
unions have not had annual elections. 
In one case I believe there was only one 
election in 20 years; and in another case, 
only one election in 19 years. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is why the com- 
mittee has reported the bill—in order 
to guarantee regular elections. 

Mr. President, I think some confusion 
is developing. Among all the clichés 
and platitudes—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Just a minute, 
Mr. President; who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Is not the Senator 
from Arizona willing to have me con- 
tinue? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Rhode Island was proceeding a 
little rapidly, and I wanted to catch up 
with him. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not think I was 
going too rapidly for the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Suppose a year 
after the pending bill is passed, the Mc- 
Clellan committee finds that in one case 
the members of a union have to wait 3 
years before they have a chance to elect 
their officers. 

Mr. PASTORE. Has not the Senator 
from California already suggested that 
there could be an election in a period 
of less than 1 year? But under his 
amendment there could not be a new 
election if the corruption occurred less 
foe 6 months after the previous elec- 
ion. 

If the period proposed is either too 
short or too long, we should vote to 
change it. But as I understand the 
amendment, it does not provide that 
there could be a recall in less than 1 
year. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then I suggest 
that the Senator go back to the original 
Knowland amendment. 

Mr, PASTORE. I am not suggesting 
that we revise the amendment. I am 
merely answering the Senator on the 
question of 2 or 3 years. We have a time 
limit. It is only a question of degree. I 
submit we ought to do all we possibly 
can to carry out the recommendations 
of the committee. 

There is not a blessed soul in the whole 
Chamber, be he on the other side of 
the aisle or this side of the aisle, who 
does not want to do everything possible 
to eliminate abuses, whether they be in 
the Government or in the labor move- 
ment. All I am saying is that in the 
doing of it we should not destroy organ- 
ized labor in the country. 
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This is important, and it has not been 
brought out: In the middle of a strike 
20 percent of the members could present 
a petition. All we would be doing if we 
adopted this amendment would be to 
weaken the whole organized labor move- 
ment. 

I say to the Senator that what he is 
suggesting is even more disastrous and 
calamitous than a right to work law. 
It is beautifully named, but the whole 
intent is to destroy labor. Under the 
guise of eliminating corruption in unions, 
what the Senator is proposing would ac- 
tually weaken the whole philosophy of 
organized labor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That same charge 
about destroying unions has been made 
ever since the Taft-Hartley law was 
written. I think it is about time that we, 
being sensible and supposedly intelligent 
people, recognized that the Taft-Hartley 
law has not destroyed the labor move- 
ment, that the Taft-Hartley law has not 
slowed down unionism. If anything has 
slowed it down, it has been compulsion. 
That is what we speak of when we speak 
about the right to work or voluntaryism. 

I do not think anyone on this floor 
would suggest any other Senator on the 
floor would like to destroy unionism in 
this country. There are far easier ways 
to do it than through the legislative 
process. That charge will not hold 
water. 

I think the Senator has been extremely 
wrong in suggesting that those of us 
who believe in the democratic processes, 
who believe in fiduciary responsibility, 
who believe in States rights, are trying 
to break unions. That charge just can- 
not be sustained. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. LI yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Arizona ready to admit this afternoon 
that corruption exists in only a small 
part of organized labor, that it pertains 
to only a very.small part of it? 

' Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Arizona was the first one to say in this 
body that the troubles we found in the 
union movement were confined to a very 
small part of it; but they are there. 

One union we investigated had a 
membership amounting to about 1% 
million persons. That is a little under 
10 percent of the total number in the 
union movement, but it involves 142 mil- 
lion people. I might remind the Sena- 
tor, while we are talking about the union 
movement, that we should at the same 
time be thinking of the entire labor body, 
which numbers 65 or 67 million persons. 

Mr, PASTORE. Will the Senator in- 
dulge me a moment for another brief 
observation? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam happy to. 

Mr. PASTORE. It occurs to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island that 
the very tone of this amendment, the 
very spirit of the amendment, connotes 


a sense of suspicion. It seems to me it | 


is saying to every elected officer, “You 
are under suspicion. For that reason 
we are going to make it possible for 20 
percent of your body, unlike the rule in 
any private corporation in this country, 
unlike the Senate of the United States or 
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the House of Representatives of the 
United States, to remove you from office.” 
‘The whole tone of the amendment is that 
every elected officer is under suspicion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield to me? I want to answer that 
statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is mistaken in that 
concept. I do not believe he exactly 
knows or understands what the Senator 
from California is suggesting. The Sen- 
ator from California is suggesting that, 
on a petition of 20 percent of the union 
members, an election or a referendum 
can be held to change the constitution 
or to remove officers who have acted in a 
way the members do not like. I think 
that is a democratic process of the 
highest order. I am surprised that the 
Senator would suggest the amendment 
could be used for the purpose he has 
stated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Each of us, depend- 
ing on his own personal philosophies, 
has a different concept of the democratic 
process. I submit that what is proposed 
is not a very democratic process. I think 
the amendment will give a very small, 
potent minority in any organized move- 
ment too much authority, especially in 
the case of a strike, which creates many 
perplexing problems. Chances are, a 
strike may have been called by a vote of 
60 to 40 percent, where after 2 or 3 weeks, 
and after members may have been ca- 
joled or influenced by management, per- 
haps 20 percent of the membership could 
be agitated into a movement to have a 
special election, in order to throw out 
those who possibly voted for the strike. 
I say the whole purpose of the amend- 
ment is to weaken the labor movement 
in this country. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
still mistaken about this. All the 20 
percent would have the right to do would 
be to call for an election. The election 
would be held. It does not mean 20 per- 
cent of the membership controls the 
union. My experience with corporate 
bodies and organizations where that 
principle applies is that it is extremely 
rare that there can be organized a group 
to upset the ruling body, unless the rulers 
deserve to be discharged. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In just a moment. 
There is nothing wrong with the two- 
party system in any organization. The 
typographical union is a wonderful ex- 
ample of the two-party system operating 
in a union. That union has an estab- 
lished two-party system. What we are 
asking for, in effect, is to establish the 
right of a compulsory member of a union 
organization—and in most instances the 
members have to belong to the union; 
it is not voluntary—to have a voice in 
voting against those with whom he 
may disagree. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
agree to a resolution that on a petition 
signed by 20 Members of the Senate a 
committee might be released from fur- 
ther consideration of a bill? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER, That is not the 
same question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why not? Why can- 
not 20 percent of the Members of this 
body release a committee from consid- 
eration of a bill by petition, and have 
the bill brought to the floor of the Sen- 
ate for a vote by a majority of the Senate, 
when that bill was properly referred to a 
committee? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is no simi- 
larity— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would agree that 
20 percent of the membership should 
have the right to petition to discharge 
a committee from consideration of a bill, 
and I would join the Senator in such a 
resolution. 

Mr. PASTORE. Iam glad to have that 
assurance. I think we ought to act on 
such a resolution at about the same time 
we act on the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will draw up the resolution, I will give it 
some thought. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator will give 
it some thought? I want some support. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. One man can make 
a motion, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Ihave yielded to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART., One man can make 
a motion to discharge a committee from 
consideration of a bill, and if the ma- 
jority votes for it, the committee is dis- 
charged. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
yield for a further observation? 
Mr. GOLDWATER. The 

from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam glad to yield 
so the Senator from Rhode Island can 
answer the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the Senator 
from Indiana does not quite understand 
the amendment. The amendment would 
require that 20 percent of the member- 
ship can actually petition and call for 
an election, which must be held. All one 
would have to do would be to get 20 per- 
cent of the Senators to sign a petition, 
and the bill would have to come out of 
the committee and be the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think we 
could get a handful of Senators to vote 
for an amendment to go along with that 
idea. I say that as seriously as I can on 
the floor of the Senate, because I have 
had experience here for 8 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has yielded to the 
Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the floor for about 2 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. The Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] wants the floor, The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor, be- 
cause I have yielded to him for a ques- 
tion. 


Senator 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to support 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE] and also 
earlier mentioned by the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin]. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Arizona and make a brief 
observation. If there is any one tend- 
ency I have noticed which is character- 
istic of nearly all of us in public life, it 
is that we have a tendency to follow the 
practice of telling the public, “Don't do 
as we do; do as we say.” 

On April 24, 1958, I introduced a reso- 
lution in the Senate which proposes to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States, to authorize each of the 48 States 
to prescribe the rules under which 
United States Senators and Members of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives could be recalled from office. Does 
the Senator from Arizona think that is 
a good proposal, and would the Senator 
join me in active sponsorship of it? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have not read the proposal, but I will 
say to the Senator from Oregon that I 
come from a State, as does the Senator 
from Oregon, where one must sign a re- 
call promise before he is allowed to run 
for political office. I am subject to recall 
right now. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Asa United States 
Senator? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. No; the Senator 
is not, and I will argue the point with 
him at any time. The Senator is not 
subject to recall as a United States Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say, my 
lawyer advises me it might be uncon- 
stitutional, but my “John Henry” is on 
that promise, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Surely. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the State of 
Arizona wants to recall me, it can go 
through the motions. If the promise is 
unconstitutional, that is something else. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator can- 
not be recalled from office. The Senator 
has demonstrated the very point we on 
this side of the aisle have been trying 
to make. What the Senator is saying 
is that trade-union members, in a small 
organization like a labor union when 
compared to the United States Senate, 
should be subject to a higher degree of 
democracy than the Members of the 
United States Senate have been willing 
to subject themselves to through all the 
years of American history. 

We can vote this country into war. 
‘We can tax the people into bankruptcy. 
We can send men to the corners of the 
earth to die. Yet here we are not sub- 
ject to recall. 

Again I ask the Senator, will the Sen- 
ator join with me in cosponsorship of 
the recall resolution I introduced April 
24, 1958? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this Senator has been laboring, evidently, 
under an illusion for 6 years. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon, who I am sure knows 
more about the law in the State of Ari- 
zona than I, tells me I cannot be re- 
ealled. That makes me kind of happy. 
I hope the law does not apply to my 
reelection. I will be very happy, inas- 
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much as I have been living comfortably 
under the shadow of such a recall. Iam 
happy to go along with the Senator on 
the recall idea. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. May I ask the 
Senator from Arizona if he is of the 
belief that Members of this body—96 
Members of this body or any portion 
thereof—can be recalled from office if 
20 percent of their constituents do not 
like them, if 60 percent of their constit- 
uents do not like them, or if 80 or even 
100 percent of their constituents do not 
like them? Can a Senator be removed 
from office prior to the end of his elected, 
legal term? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
now trying to bandy words about on 
this subject. I find from the informa- 
tion given by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that I cannot be recalled, 
for which, as I have said, I am happy. 
In my State, I think it takes 5 percent 
of the prior vote for governor for re- 
call. I may be mistaken about that. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes; the gover- 
nor can be recalled. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Just a moment. 
I have the floor. I may be mistaken 
about that. Let us say it is 20 percent, 
or 5 percent, or 1 percent. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think it is 8 
percent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Whatever we de- 
cide on as being the proper figure, that 
number of persons only has a right to 
eall for an election. The whole State 
must decide whether the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] or the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] should 
be recalled. Certainly if 20 percent 
voted for it I would be happy, because 
I would still be a Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What is the law? 
That is what I am asking. Are we at- 
tempting to prescribe for trade unions a 
recall provision, when Members of the 
United States Senate, with all the vast 
powers inherent in this body, are not 
subject to recall? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
arguing with the very wrong person. As 
I have said, I thought I had been under 
the shadow of recall for the last 6 years. 
I signed a piece of paper to that effect. 
When I go home in the next 3 weeks or 
so I will sign another piece of paper 
which will say, “I pledge myself to be 
subject to recall.” 

I am only acting under the advice of 
the Senator from Oregon, who evidently 
has made a study of this question. I 
understand Oregon was the first State 
in the Union to adopt recall. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me make a 
brief statement to the Senator, because 
I think it will outline my position a 
little better. I do not want the Federal 
Government to tell a State what the 
percentage of voters shall be for recall. 
I think in the present instance, since we 
have created the union power by exemp- 
tion and by previous action, which no 
other body has taken, we have a definite 
responsibility in the field. We did not 
create the States; the States created us. 
In this case we have a perfect right to 
create democratic processess in a body 
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for which in many respects we are re- 
sponsible, and for which in some respects 
we should be more responsible. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the point 
about comparing United States Sena- 
tors to officers of unions seems to me to 
be an entirely fallacious proposition. 
Earlier in the afternoon the subject 
came up, and at that time I put in the 
Recorp a quotation from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, article I, sec- 
tion 5, which says, in effect, that each 
House of the Congress has the power 
and the duty to discipline its Members. 
Every Member of the Senate is subject 
to impeachment. We live in a goldfish 
bowl, under constant scrutiny. Every 
word which is said is taken down and is 
published for all to see who want to 
see. 

I think the idea that Senators of the 
United States are to be compared with 
officers of unions, corporations, or any 
other bodies, is entirely aside from the 
point we are discussing this afternoon. 
I say this without any prejudice to the 
question of recall of officers in the 
States, whether it be the governor, a 
United States Senator, or anyone else. 
I have no objection to the recall process, 
but I believe it is not appropriate to 
compare the position of a United States 
Senator, or the position of a Member of 
the House of Representatives—the Rep- 
resentative coming up for election every 
2 years, and the Senator coming up for 
election every 6 years—with the position 
of an officer of a union or of a corporation 
or any other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] some 15 minutes 
ago, and I yield to the Senator at this 
time. i 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few remarks about this 
matter. I do not impugn the motives 
of anyone. I realize that backgrounds, 
experience, and all those sorts of things 
infiuence how a man believes. 

I should like to correct a misimpres- 
sion which seems to be prevalent on the 
floor, that in Oregon or in Arizona or 
in my own State, which has a recall pro- 
vision, 5 percent of the voters, or what- 
ever the percentage is, can recall an 
officer. That is not true. In my own 
State the provision happens to call for 
5 percent. The 5-percent provision is 
generally applicable to the highest offi- 
cer in the particular subdivision of 
government which is under inquiry; 5 
percent for governor and for State offi- 
cers, 5 percent for county commissioners 
and county officers, 5 percent for mayors 
and for municipalities. In spite of the 
fact that the figure is only 5 percent, pe- 
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been thrown out because it was not possi- 
ble to secure enough names upon the 
petition. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may ask 
a question about Colorado? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I hope the Senator will 
permit me to finish my remarks first. 

But even assuming that a petition 
were filed, 5 percent still could not re- 
call an officer. They could only pre- 
cipitate an election for recall, at which 
the majority voice of the people would 
be heard. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask 1 or 2 very brief questions. 

In the State of Colorado may Mem- 
bers of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives from Colorado be recalled, 
or may United States Senators be re- 
called? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Not to my knowledge. 

I should like to follow the analogy 
which I started a little earlier. The 
question was asked whether Senators 
would vote for the proposal permitting 
20 percent of the membership to dis- 
charge a committee. Actually, it re- 
quires only one Member of the Senate to 
start such an action. I could make a 
motion—not at this moment, because of 
the parliamentary situation—at the next 
opportunity, to discharge a committee 
from the further consideration of any 
subject. It would be up to the Senate 
to decide that question. Nevertheless, 
these petitions do not decide anything. 
They only initiate an action upon which 
the majority of the organization, 
whether it be a union, a municipality, 
@ county, or a State, vote; and they 
vote in a democratic manner. 

There are two other items to which I 
should like to address myself. I hold 
in my hand a document submitted by an 
officer of the Communication Workers of 
America, at a meeting of the select com- 
mittee, or the McClellan committee, as 
it is commonly called. This document 
is entitled “Communication Workers 
of America: Constitution, as Amended 
to June 1957.” It is a printed docu- 
ment, not a typewritten document. 

I wish to read from article XX of the 
document I hold in my hand. It is the 
constitution of the Communications 
Workers of America. Heaven knows, no 
one can claim that the Communications 
Workers of America is a weak, insipid, 
soft, ineffective union. I do not know of 
& union in the United States which is 
more vital, more active, more virile, or 
harder fighting than the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, who are con- 
stantly looking after the problems of 
their people. 

Tread from article XX: 

ARTICLE XX 
RECALL OF PERSONS HOLDING ELECTIVE OFFICE 
IN THE UNION 

Section 1. Petition for recall of union of- 
ficers; executive board members; and na- 
tional directors. 

(a) A petition for recall of an officer of the 
union, any member of the executive board, 
or any national director of the union; 

1. May be preferred by one-third of the 
full membership of the executive board. 

2. May be preferred by 20 percent of locals 
representing 20 percent of the membership 
of the union; 

3. May be preferred against a district di- 
rector by 20 percent of the locals represent- 
ing 20 percent of the members within the 
district; 
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4. May be preferred against a national di- 
rector by 20 percent of the national unit he 
represents; 

5. Shall be in writing and signed by the 
accusing member or members, or may be 
accompanied by attested copies of appro- 
priate resolution adopted by a local or locals; 

6. Shall contain a description of the of- 
fense or offenses and the approximate date 
or dates thereof; 

7. Shall be filed with the secretary-treas- 
urer of the union: Provided, however, That 
a petition directed against the secretary- 
treasurer shall be filed with the president. 

Sec. 2. Recall petition against local officers. 

(a) A petition for recall of an officer of a 
local. 

1. May be preferred by 20 percent of the 
membership of a local. 

2. Shall be in writing and signed by the 
accusing members. 

3. Shall contain the description of the 
offense or offenses and the approximate dates 
thereof. 

4. Shall be filed with the recording officer 
of the local, provided, however, that a peti- 
tion directed against the recording officer 
shall be filed with the president of the local. 


Mr. President, I interrupt my remarks 
to say that I have noticed twice today 
in the course of the argument that the 
other side of the aisle became seriously 
depleted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
about to make the same observation. It 
is very difficult to legislate when none 
of the members of the committee in 
charge are in the Chamber. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, so that there 
may be enough Senators present to legis- 
late. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield for that purpose, 
if I may do so without losing my place 
on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hil Neuberger 
Bridges Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Payne 
Byrd Ives Potter 
Capehart Jackson Proxmire 
Carlson Javits Purtell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. O. Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Frear Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, before 
the absence of a quorum was suggested, I 
was reading from the constitution of the 
Communication Workers of America, a 
copy of which was delivered to a member 
of the staff during the hearings con- 
ducted by the McClellan committee. I 
previously pointed out that no one can 
accuse this union of being weak or will- 
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o-the-wisp, or anything but a strong, 
fighting, and virile union. I have al- 
ready read that part of section 1 of ar- 
ticle XX of the constitution of this 
union which provides for the recall of all 
of their national and international offi- 
cers and their executive board. 

I proceed to section 2, which is entitled 
“Recall Petition Against Local Officers.” 
Tread: 

(a) A petition for recall of an officer of a 
local: 

1. May be preferred by 20 percent of the 
membership of a local. 

2. Shall be in writing and signed by the 
accusing members. 

3. Shall contain the description of the 
offense and the offenses and the approxi- 
mate dates thereof. 

4. Shall be filed with the recording officer 
of the local, provided, however, that a peti- 
tion directed against the recording officer 
shall be filed with the president of the local. 

Sec. 3. Suspension pending determination. 
An officer of the union, member of the ex- 
ecutive board, national director or local offi- 
cer against whom a petition for recall as pro- 
vided in this article has been filed on 
grounds of embezzlement, larceny or willful 
misappropriation of union assets shall forth- 
with be suspended as such officer pending 
determination of the recall proceedings and 
the union shall cause a substitute to be ap- 
pointed to serve in his stead during his 
suspension. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 3 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely the 
point. There can be no stronger or bet- 
ter concept of democracy than the rules 
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read. Those rules in the constitution 
and bylaws were initiated and enacted 
by the membership themselves. 

The situation here is entirely different. 
What is proposed is that it be done by 
legislative fiat. We are asked to tell 
people what they must have in their by- 
laws and their constitution. That is en- 
tirely different. The Senator has been 
talking about democracy. Is not the 
procedure he read a democratic pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will answer the Sen- 
ator. The Senator has pointed out that 
everybody has his own idea of democ- 
racy; and to that I agree. But I point 
out to the Senator from Rhode Island 
and other Senators that unions are 
creatures of the statutes. They are en- 
dowed with their rights and their being. 
The peculiar rights and privileges which 
they enjoy are because they are creatures 
of the statutes as enacted by Congress. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon Con- 
gress to make certain that the unions 
continue to develop in the way in which 
it was contemplated they would when 
they were originally organized. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is not a corporation, 
whether it be a profit or a nonprofit cor- 
poration, a creature of the State? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; only a legal entity 
is a creature of the State. I point out 
to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
a corporation is not endowed with any 
unusual rights, except the clothing of 
the entity which gives it legal life. It 
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has no more rights than an individual. 
It has no more rights at law. 

In every law we write, we almost in- 
variably, if the law is well written, put 
at the beginning: “ ‘Person’ shall mean 
any individual, partnership, corporation, 
joint stock company,” and so forth. We 
enumerate the whole group. 

Mr. PASTORE. It makes a difference 
what kind of corporation it is and what 
its powers are under the charter which 
is granted to it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sorry; I cannot 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. It makes a great dif- 
ference as to what kind of corporation 
it is, whether it is a profit corporation, 
a nonprofit corporation, a charitable cor- 
poration, a tax-exempt corporation, an 
insurance corporation, or a business cor- 
poration. The kind of charter which is 
granted by the State makes a great deal 
of difference. But so far as the power 
to enact the bylaws and constitution of 
the corporation is concerned, it is not in 
any different position from a union. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The fact is that no 
one is required to invest in a corpora- 
tion, and he is not deprived of his right 
to invest because of his membership or 
nonmembership in the corporation. If 
he does not like one corporation because 
of the way it is being run, he can sell his 
stock, get out, and go into another cor- 
poration; he can buy a share of stock 
somewhere else. His livelihood is not 
dependent upon his investing in a par- 
ticular corporation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield, so that 
I may make an observation? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ihave the floor. I will 
yield in a moment. I wish to make an 
observation or two myself. 

Neither are corporations given tax-free 
status, unless they are nonprofit corpora- 
tions and do not make a profit. Nor are 
corporations given freedom from all the 
monopoly and antitrust acts and other 
legal responsibilities. 

I am happy to yield now to the Senator 
from Rhode Island for a remark; then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

As the Senator from Colorado well 
knows, I am unalterably opposed to any 
kind of abuse or corruption in the labor 
movement. But Ido not subscribe to the 
theory that every man who is a member 
of a labor union is a prisoner of the union 
and cannot go here or there. In my 
opinion that is not the right concept. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Rhode Island wishes to en- 
gage in a separate argument with other 
Senators, I have no objection, but first I 
should like to finish my thoughts. 

Mr.PASTORE. Ithought the Senator 
from Colorado had yielded to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not yield for a 
separate debate with the Senator from 
California. 

I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Senators on the 
other side of the aisle are objecting be- 
cause we are recommending that 20 per- 
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cent of the local union membership be 
allowed to petition for recall or election, 
and not on the theory that they ought to 
have the right to run their own local af- 
fairs. That was the argument which 
the Senator from Rhode Island made, 

Congress legislated years ago, provid- 
ing that if 51 percent of the employees of 
any employer vote to certify to a certain 
union, that union shall be the exclusive 
bargaining agent, and the 49 percent of 
the membership which did not vote for 
the union has nothing to say about it, 
because all the bargaining must be con- 
ducted by the 51 percent. 

Why allow that sort of regulation to 
exist by law, and then be against the 20 
percent provision? Congress has, by 
law, established certain regulations 
which make it necessary to go down into 
the ranks of labor and to protect the 
every-day member of a local union, be- 
cause he has no choice except to belong 
to the organization, of which 51 percent 
are members. 

I am not for that or against it; I 
simply say that when the argument is 
made that the union members ought to 
be able to run their own business and 
write their own bylaws, Congress has al- 
ready provided that 51 percent of them 
shall govern the other 49 percent, regard- 
less of the wishes of the other 49 percent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. I hope the 
Senator will make his observation brief. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a great dif- 
ference. The 51 percent provision, so 
far as the collective bargaining is con- 
cerned, carries out the very spirit of the 
collective bargaining process. It affects 
the rights of a third party, as it pertains 
to the livelihood and standard of living of 
the members of the union. 

We are not talking about recommend- 
ing 20 percent; we are commanding 20 
percent, as to what they shall do in the 
government of the internal affairs of the 
union, 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is not true. 
All we are asked to say is that 20 percent 
shall have the right of petition for 100 
percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. All we are doing is 
giving the 20 percent the right of peti- 
tion for 100 percent to ballot on the re- 
call of an officer or for changing the by- 
laws. Then nothing will happen unless 
51 percent of the 100 percent vote to 
change the officers or change the consti- 
tution. That is my understanding, un- 
less I do not understand the situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the Senator 
from Indiana understands it perfectly. 

Does the Senator from Utah wish me 
to yield to him? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. WATKINS. By act of Congress, 
we have allowed to be organized, certain 
unions which have a legitimate place in 
our economy, in our lives, and our indus- 
try. Under the circumstances which are 
set forth in the Taft-Hartley Act, a man 
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may go to work in a plant. He may 
work there; the company cannot refuse 
to hire him simply because he does not 
belong to the union. But if he works 
there and does not join the union, at the 
end of 30 days he has to go off that job; 
he has to give it up. 

In other words, there is a certain 
amount of compulsion. If a man is to 
make a living in the field in which he 
has been working, he must join a union, 
eventually, or else lose his job. 

The unions have been given great 
powers. The workers are virtually in 
captivity. I happen to know about that; 
for instance, in my own community the 
workers either have to join the union or 
they cannot work in the steel plants, 

Under the circumstances, we have the 
duty of seeing to it that honest elections 
are held in the unions which the workers 
are compelled to join. 

That situation is vastly different from 
the situation in the case of corporations. 
If a stockholder of a corporation does not 
like the corporation, he can sell his stock 
in it, and can form a corporation of 
his own. 

Similarly, one is not compelled to come 
to the United States Senate. Further- 
more, the Senate has a means of expell- 
ing a Member or of disciplining a 
Member. 

Furthermore, those who are elected or 
appointed to office in the Government of 
the United States are subject to similar 
controls. The President of the United 
States, who is elected, and the members 
of his Cabinet, and the judges, who are 
appointed, can be impeached, and thus 
can be recalled or removed very ef- 
fectively. 

Under the labor-union system which 
has developed, the unions have been 
given these great powers; and certainly 
we have the right and the duty to take 
steps to protect the ordinary citizen of 
the United States, the ordinary worker. 
In fact, the Constitution of the United 
States was written in such a way that 
even the Government itself cannot take 
certain rights away from the individual 
citizen—including the right to speak, 
freedom of worship, freedom of press, 
and many other important rights. 

In this case, a worker who wishes to 
make a living is compelled to join such 
an organization—to join a union. Under 
those circumstances, it seems to me that 
in view of the vast powers and exemp- 
tions which have been granted to the 
unions, certainly the Congress has the 
duty of seeing to it that those who are 
compelled to join the unions, if they wish 
to make a living, receive the proper pro- 
tections, under the Constitution of this 
country. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Utah is certainly correct; and 
no greater proof of the accuracy of his 
statement can be found than that pro- 
vided by the constitution of the Com- 
munication Workers of America itself, 
which I now hold in my hand. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that the contributions which have 
been made by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] are most help- 
ful. They have pointed out that the 
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unions now enjoy privileges which no 
other groups in the United States enjoy. 

I should like to refer to one point 
which is most persuasive to me: In the 
committee to investigate welfare and 
pension funds—I refer to the committee 
which served in the previous Congress, 
as well as to the committee which serves 
in this Congress, although during this 
Congress the committee did not actually 
investigate any funds. The committee 
of this Congress heard only witnesses 
from various organizations, who testified 
regarding the type of legislation they 
thought should be enacted. We found 
that, by and large, most unions were 
good, were honest, were well run, and 
were a credit to themselves and to the 
men and women they represented. I 
cannot state the exact percentage figure 
for the small number of unions that we 
found were bad; but I know that, in 
1955, under the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Dovuctas], we worked extremely 
hard, week after week, but, even then, we 
still did not even begin to scratch the 
surface of the material which we were to 
investigate. So I say, without fear of 
successful contradiction, if that com- 
mittee were to work day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, for 
5 years, just on the pension and welfare 
phase of this matter, it still would not 
exhaust the available material. That is 
because the union movement is so great 
and so vast. Therefore, even if only a 
small part of the union movement is bad 
or rotten, a long time is required to look 
fully into the material in regard to that 
part. 

So the problem before the McClellan 
committee has been—not to find areas to 
be investigated—but, rather, to make a 
selection among the various fields and 
areas open to it, and awaiting investiga- 
tion, and to decide which ones it wished 
to investigate. Is not that true? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As a member of 
the committee, I can say that is true. 
The committee can easily work for 5 
years more on just the material that 
already has come before it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will yield, I 
should like to substantiate the state- 
ment he has made, and to reinforce it by 
saying that I believe that 80 percent of 
the complaints which have come before 
the committee have dealt with the ab- 
sence of adequate democratic procedures 
within the unions. My files are replete 
with letters from local union officials and 
union members who are begging the Con- 
gress to provide them with democratic 
procedures. They do not need repressive 
legislation or a complicated body of laws. 
They say, “Just give us the tools with 
which we can govern our own affairs, and 
we will clean up the situation ourselves.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that comment. I thought that 
was the situation, because that has been 
clearly shown by the telephone calls 
and letters I have received: 

Mr. President, my position on this mat- 
ter is not taken on the basis of partisan- 
ship or as a Republican, I take this posi- 
tion as an American. As an American 
citizen, I am concerned with the wel- 
fare of those who, as a result of the de- 
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velopment of the laws in this field, al- 


most of necessity have to belong to` 


unions if they are to make a living. They 
need protection. I doubt that as many 
as 10 percent of the unions require clean- 
ing up. The actual percentage may be 
only 8, or perhaps only 5 or 3 or 2. But 
inasmuch as the areas in which abuses 
are known to exist are so vast—as has 
just been stated here on the floor—it is 
quite obvious that we must place in the 
hands of the workers themselves some 
tools and materials. 

In discussing the referendum and re- 
call, reference has been made to 20 per- 
cent of the workers. Let me point out 
that 20 percent of the workers would 
not be able to bring about a recall. The 
signatures of 20 percent of the members 
of the union would be necessary, in order 
to have a petition for recall filed. There- 
after, a majority of the members of the 
union who were voting would have to 
decide, by their votes, whether the officer 
was to be recalled or whether a referen- 
dum should be had with respect to the 
union’s constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from California, as amended. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I desire to 
inform the Senate that in the event the 
pending amendment offered by the able 
and distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia is defeated, I, acting for myself 
and for the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida, will imme- 
diately offer an amendment containing 
the changes I suggested a while ago, plus 
this additional change: 

On page 24, between lines 24 and 25, 
to insert the following new subsection 
(f): 

All officers elected by the membership of 
@ local union may be removed at any time, 
but only for cause shown and on notice and 
hearing and by action of a duly constituted 
majority of the members in good standing: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Labor shall 
except any local union from this subsection 
whenever the Secretary finds the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of such local union provide 
means for the removal of officers guilty of 
misconduct substantially as effective as re- 
quirements of this section. 


If this amendment should be offered 
and adopted, it would make certain that 
there would be democracy in local 
unions and that the majorities of the 
local unions could act in the removal of 
officers for cause, and it would obviate 
the chaos and confusion which would be 
engendered by giving 20 percent power 
to initiate proceedings. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam sorry I did 
not understand the Senator’s proposal. 
How would an election be called? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be by a majori- 
ty of the members of a union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is, 51 per- 
cent of the members would have to pe- 
tition for an election? 

Mr, ERVIN. No, they would not have 
to petition; they would just have to call 
a meeting. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Who would call 
the meeting? 

Mr. ERVIN. Anyone who could get 
51 percent at the meeting. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
saying it would take 51 percent instead 
of 20 percent? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam saying it would take 
51 percent to take this action. It gives 
control to the majority. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator has 
stated, this calls for majority rule in- 
stead of 20 percent rule, 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

ü Mr. ERVIN. I will yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The amendment 
which I have offered, which the Senator 
would apparently strike down when he 
offered his amendment, provides for ma- 
jority rule, because it is only upon the 
vote of a majority of the members that 
an officer can be recalled or that the 
constitution can be changed; but there 
would be a guaranty, under the Know- 
land amendment, that that right could 
be expressed in a secret ballot in both 
instances, and 20 percent could petition 
for an election. 

Mr. ERVIN.. And the 20 percent could 
cause chaos, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
ber amendment provide for secret bal- 

ot 

Mr. ERVIN. It provides for secret 
ballot so far as an election is concerned, 
but does not provide for secret ballot in 
this proceeding. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I suggest this 
proposal-is offered in the nature of a 
powderpuff. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor indicate which officers would be sub- 
ject to election? 

Mr. ERVIN. The constitutional offi- 
cers of a local union, which would in- 
clude at least the three chief execu- 
tives. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In other words, if 
there was a board which actually had 
the power to expend union funds or to 
take action which members did not be- 
lieve was in their best interest, if those 
persons were not named as officers they 
would not be subject to this procedure? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; it would include all 
the constitutional officers. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not asking 
that question. When the Senator re- 
ferred to the officers, he mentioned the 
officers in the Kentucky case, where the 
Communist oath problem came up. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the amendment, 
a majority of the members of a local 
union would have the right to remove all 
the officers they elected. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I get along with labor 
unions and have gotten along with them 
for many years. Iam on their side gen- 
erally. I would like to know now what 
I am asked to vote for. Of course, I un- 
derstand that a majority should control, 
but how is the majority to act? How is 
the action to be brought about? Who 
will call the election? 

Mr. ERVIN. Anybody would be em- 
powered to call the election. If a ma- 
jority came to the meeting and took the 
action, it would be proper action. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am very much in 
favor of majority rule, in the Senate, in 
the labor unions, or by the people them- 
selves. However, I want to be satisfied 
in regard to this matter. I say this as a 
friend of the union man. I do not take 
my hat off to anyone in this body as to 
being more sincere in favor of those who 
labor with their hands. 

I want to know who will call the elec- 
tion which will make it possible for a 
majority of the union people to have 
their say. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say under this 
language anybody could call it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is that possible? Can 
such a thing be brought about under 
the language recommended by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. Any single indi- 
vidual or any group of individuals who 
can get a majority of the members of a 
union at a meeting can call a meeting 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Just a minute. I am 
interested in this problem from the labor 
standpoint. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the law undoubt- 
edly any number of people could call a 
meeting. If 51 percent of the local union 
members attended the meeting they 
could take this action, for cause, and 
after notice to the officer concerned and 
a hearing. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The members could 
call for an election, and it would take 
a majority of those who voted in the 
election, under the regulations and un- 
der the constitution of the union, to pre- 
vail? Do I correctly understand the 
situation? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the event the by- 
laws of the union prescribe a method for 
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calling a meeting, do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
set aside the bylaws of the union? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think that under the 
amendment, since it contains no restric- 
tion whatever, at any time a majority 
of the local union could meet, for cause, 
after notice to an officer, and remove 
are and such action would be perfectly 
valid. 

Mr. AIKEN. How would the members 
meet? Would they get together on the 
corner somewhere? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say further, 
with respect to cases where the unions 
already have bylaws on this subject, if 
the Secretary of Labor finds those by- 
laws are as effective as this provision, 
then the provision would not govern, 
but the constitution or bylaws would. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the pending 
amendment before the Senate the 
Knowland amendment, as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to the Knowland amendment, 
as amended. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I take 
the floor first for the purpose of com- 
mending the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and his associates for recognizing 
the validity of the problem outlined by 
the discussion which has been going on 
for the major portion of the afternoon. 
I commend the Senator and his col- 
leagues for trying to develop a mecha- 
nism whereby we can be sure of the fact 
that we will meet the problem of leaders 
having control over the men instead of 
the men having control over the leaders 
of unions. I think this represents 
progress. 

The question before the Members of 
the Senate, for their mature judgment, 
is one of deciding what is the best ap- 
proach to bring about a solution. 

I am not sure I heard clearly the 
recommendations made by the Senator 
from North Carolina. If it is possible, 
I should like to ask the Senator a few 
questions about the matter, to be sure I 
have the recommendations firmly in 
mind. 

I start out, as I said, pleased by the 
fact that we have now had a recogni- 
tion on both sides of the aisle that un- 
less we do something we shall fail dis- 
mally to solve the basic problem con- 
fronting the McClellan committee, which 
is the fact that in too many unions oo 
few men exercise too much control over 
the dues-paying members who are 
caught in the union and cannot get out, 
where there is in operation a union 
shop. 

As I understand it, the Senator pro- 
poses language which would provide that 
a majority vote at any time would re- 
move any official of the union against 


-whom the members decide to make 


charges. Is that a correct understand- 
ing? 


Mr, ERVIN. For cause. The mem- 
bers have to give official notice. 
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Mr. MUNDT. The members have to 
give notice. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. First of all, would that 
apply to all echelons of the labor union? 
Would it apply only to the international 
level? Would it apply only to the local 
level? 

Mr. ERVIN. The provision would 
apply to the local unions, because in the 
judgment of those who are offering the 
amendment it would be impossible to get 
sufficient members of an international, 
which has members scattered through- 
out the country, together. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? It is very difficult to con- 
verse from this distance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
proceed. 

Mr. MUNDT. The second question is, 
what are the precise mechanics for call- 
ing a meeting at which the members 
would vote to determine whether they 
wanted to remove the officers? Who 
would call the meeting, and by what tac- 
tics would it be called? 

Mr. ERVIN. As I would interpret the 
language, the members could follow any 
method which was outlined in the con- 
stitution or the bylaws for calling a meet- 
ing, but they would not be required to do 
that, because anytime a majority of them 
met in a meeting for this purpose, after 
notice to the officer concerned, they 
would be empowered to act free from any 
limitation or restriction in the constitu- 
tion or bylaws. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have not seen a copy 
of the proposed amendment. I am un- 
able to determine yet what the amend- 
ment says should be the procedure for 
calling a meeting. Would there be the 
regular, established constitution and by- 
laws quorum for a meeting? Who would 
call the meeting? Obviously the officers 
in question would not call the meeting. 
Somebody would have to have responsi- 
bility for calling a meeting. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say the meeting 
could be called in either of two ways. 

Mr. MUNDT. What does the amend- 
ment provide? 

Mr. ERVIN. The amendment leaves 
it unrestricted, with nothing except a 
majority. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator not 
think we must have something provided 
in the amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. The meeting could be 
called under the constitution or bylaws 
of the local union. If the union were 
empowered to call the meeting under 
the constitution or bylaws, and the local 
did not call a meeting, then a majority 
of the members, after notice to the officer, 
could go ahead and meet. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder, Mr. President, 
if we could have the clerk read the 
amendment, so that all the Members will 
have it in mind. I am still not clear as 
to what the amendment would provide. 
I know what could happen, but I want to 
know what the amendment would pro- 
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vide. If the clerk will read it, we can all 
hear it better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the clerk 
read the amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
line 2, after the word “officers”, it is 
proposed to insert the following: “which 
shall include at least the three chief 
executives.” 

On page 23, in line 3, strike out the 
word “five” and substitute “four.” 

On page 23, at the end of line 8, insert 
“which shall include at least the three 
chief executives.” 

On page 23, in line 9, strike out the 
word “four” and insert “three.” 

On page 24, between lines 24 and 25, 
insert the following new subsection: 

(f) All officers elected by the membership 
of a local union may be removed at any 
time, but only for cause shown and on notice 
and hearing and by action of a duly consti- 
tuted majority of the members in good stand- 
ing: Provided, That the Secretary of Labor 
shall except any local union from this sub- 
section whenever the Secretary finds the 
constitution and bylaws of such local union 
provide means for the removal of officers 
guilty of misconduct substantially as effec- 
tive as the requirements of this section. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
point out two things about the amend- 
ment, now that we have heard it? 

In the first place, if I understand the 
amendment correctly, and I believe I do, 
it is provided that in order to remove 
an officer it would take a 51-percent vote 
of the members in good standing, where- 
as such officer has been elected by 51 
percent of the members voting. Is that 
a correct understanding? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would not say 51 per- 
cent; any percentage over 50 percent. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will not quibble about 
that; but what the Senator proposes is a 
barrier against removal, to the extent 
that 51 percent of the total membership 
must vote to remove an officer who has 
been elected by more than 50 percent of 
the members voting. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think that is correct— 
any percentage over 50. 

Mr. In the first place, it 
seems to me that the Senator’s amend- 
ment would create an almost impossible 
situation, because our hearings are filled 
with statements to the effect that it is 
very difficult to get even 50 percent of the 
members to vote at all, to say nothing 
about voting in one direction or an- 
other. 

I wonder if the Senator would be will- 
ing to amend his amendment so as to 
provide for a vote of 51 percent of the 
members voting, so that the officer would 
be removed on the same basis on which 
he was elected. 

Mr. ERVIN. If 51 percent of the 
members do not wish to vote to remove 
an officer, he ought not to be removed 
unless the bylaws specify a smaller per- 


centage. I believe the majority should 
rule. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I think this is a 
very interesting discussion which is tak- 
ing place. I listened to the reading of 
the amendment. Of course, we do not 
have copies of it. Apparently there is 
no provision in the Senator’s amendment 
for a secret ballot. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. There is no such provi- 
sion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let us consider the 
situation of a union with a thousand 
members. It may not be overly large or 
exceedingly small. Suppose there were 
1,000 members in good standing in a 
given union. Under the provisions of 
the union constitution or bylaws, sup- 
pose only those who showed up at the 
union hall were permitted to elect offi- 
cers, and 100 members showed up at the 
union hall to elect officers. If 100 were 
to show up, 51 would be a majority of 
100. They could elect the officers. How- 
ever, under the Senator’s amendment, if 
the officers were thus elected, and later 
they betrayed their trust, absconded 
with funds, tried to coerce the members, 
and used goon-squad tactics against 
them, in order to recall them, under the 
Senator’s amendment, it would be neces- 
sary to have 51 percent of a thousand 
members, or 500 members, voting for the 
recall of officers who had been elected by 
51 members. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. That was the reason I was 
pointing out the fact that an impossible 
barrier would be created under the alter- 
native proposal for achieving a reform 
which Members on the other side of the 
aisle now belatedly admit should be 
achieved. So it is recognized that we 
have a problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Just a moment. 

The problem has been recognized, to 
the extent that Senators on both sides 
of the aisle have come forward with pro- 
posed solutions. The Senate has the re- 
sponsibility of finding the optimum so- 
lution. That is why I wish to explore the 
problem with the Senator from North 
Carolina. I was trying to establish the 
unworkability of a solution which pro- 
vides that there must be a vote by 51 per- 
cent of the total membership in order to 
recall an officer, which is almost impos- 
sible to achieve in any organization. 

It would require 51 percent of the 
membership to calla meeting. There is 
no device for calling a meeting. There is 
no provision that a quorum may call a 
meeting. ‘There is no provision that any 
given percentage of the membership may 
calla meeting. The Senator from North 
Carolina rejects the Knowland idea for 
calling a meeting. The Senator from 
North Carolina says that if 51 percent of 
the membership can be brought into the 
room to vote, they can recall the officer. 
‘That is an impossible, unworkable situa- 
tion. I doubt if 10 Members of the Sen- 
ate would subscribe, on a yea-and-nay 
vote, to the idea of imposing that kind of 
impossible solution for a very difficult 
problem. I am hopeful that we can 
amend the proposed solution, or accept 
the Knowland solution. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Much has been said 
here about what the select committee 
intended in its report. As one member 
of that committee, I read it. We had the 
feeling that if we could extend the ulti- 
mate power to the members, we would 
achieve the greatest step toward elimi- 
nating abuses. I believe the amendment 
offered by the distinguished minority 
leader meets that objective. It meets 
what I had in mind when I voted for the 
report. 

Let me cite a case to show how inef- 
fective and how destructive of that idea 
would be the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina. 

Take the case of the Operative Engi- 
neers in San Francisco. They are 
spread among many States. ‘They have 
22,000 members. They had a set of of- 
ficers who were reelected time after time. 
They held one election with 2,000 men 
voting. Four union officers took the bal- 
lots up into the mountains to count 
them. They counted 500 and grew tired, 
and estimated the result. The winning 
slate won by 12,000 votes. 

Under the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, it would be necessary to get into a 
hall 11,000 men from among the mem- 
bership, which is scattered in many 
States, and even then they would not 
have the opportunity to vote by secret 
ballot. 

Today we are facing the issue of 
whether or not we believe in giving the 
rank and file members the weapons 
whereby they can control their unions, 
or whether we are to take the side of the 
union bosses, who have abused their 
power. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor'’s contribution, and I quite agree 
with him. 

When the Senate takes a yea-and-nay 
vote, it will decide, not whether we are 
to have unions or not, but who individ- 
ual Members of the Senate wish to oper- 
ate the unions. If we want them oper- 
ated by the rank and file, the Knowland 
amendment so provides. If they are to 
be operated by the union bosses, as they 
are now, the amendment of my good 
friend from North Carolina will accom- 
plish that purpose. I am convinced 
that it is inadequate to meet the situa- 
tion. 

As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] pointed out, the situation could 
never be met by bringing members from 
all over the United States to a union 
hall. The amendment would have to be 
altered sharply, or it would be a flat 
failure. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Ishould like to make 
a few inquiries of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina, to 
see if I understand the machinery pro- 
posed to be set up in the proposal of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 
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Take the case mentioned by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
that of a union with 1,000 members. 
Suppose 560 of them were to attend a 
meeting, properly called. 51 percent of 
the membership of the union would be 
required to vote to recall the officers of 
the union. Does the Senator propose to 
require 90 percent of the 560 in attend- 
ance to decide the question? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would take a majority 
of the members, unless the constitution 
or bylaws provided for removal by a less 
number, in which case the constitution 
or bylaws would control. 

Mr. BARRETT. If I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina, it would take a majority of the 
members of the union to accomplish that 
purpose. I cited a case involving the at- 
tendance of 560 members. In such case 
it would take 501 members to recall an 
officer of the union. That would amount 
to about 90 percent of the members in 
attendance and voting. That is cer- 
tainly what the Senator intends, is it not? 

Mr. ERVIN. We have a choice be- 
tween doing that and having action 
taken by a small handful of members, in 
a situation like the one referred to by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, CURTIS]. 
We have a choice between those situa- 
tions. I would prefer control by a ma- 
jority of the members who have enough 
interest in a proposal to go to a meeting 
to vote on it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have had an op- 
portunity to look at the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. It is a handwritten amendment. 
Am I correct in understanding that the 
Senator’s amendment provides for the 
removal of officers only in local unions, 
and does not apply to national or inter- 
national unions? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
I do not know how it would be possible 
to get a majority of the members of an 
international union to vote at one time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It can be done un- 
der my amendment, because a referen- 
dum procedure is provided. I cite the 
example of the Typographical Union, 
which has the two-party system. Elec- 
tions are held in each of the chapters of 
the Typographical Union, and then the 
results of the election are accumulated, 
just as is the case in a major political 
election in the country. In my amend- 
ment a procedure is set up whereby the 
members have control of both national 
and international organizations. That 
is a situation which is not provided for 
under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina, I hope 
my amendment will be adopted. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield so 
that I may ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from California? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the Sen- 
ator’s amendment provide with regard to 
the mode or method to be followed with 
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regard to an election on a petition of 
recall? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. It provides for a 
secret ballot. I would say most respect- 
fully to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio that there are far more safeguards 
in the Knowland amendment for orderly 
procedure than are provided in the 
Ervin amendment, because my amend- 
ment provides that a secret ballot will be 
held on a petition: 

(A) to amend, modify, revise, or repeal 
any provision of the constitution, bylaws, or 
other governing rules or regulations of such 
labor organization; or 

(B) to recall any elected officer or officers 
of such labor organization named in such 
petition, 


Then these safeguards are provided: 

(2) If a majority of the members voting 
in any such referendum vote in favor of the 
proposal specified in such petition, such labor 
organization shall take such action as will 
give effect to the proposal adopted in such 
referendum. No less than 15 days prior to 
the referendum there shall be mailed to each 
member at his last known home address a 
notice of the time and place of the referen- 
dum, unless the referendum is held at the 
regular time specified in the constitution and 
bylaws of such organization on file with the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Every member would have due notice, 
and he would have an opportunity to 
vote by secret ballot. He would be able 
to vote under a regular, normal proce- 
dure, not under a proposal by which he 
can elect his officers only when a quorum 
of 51 percent of the membership is pres- 
ent, and can recall them only by a vote 
of 51 percent of the total membership. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield so 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from North Carolina feel that his amend- 
ment contains a blank statement on the 
notice of hearing for cause shown and 
that there is an adequacy of description 
for the procedure to be followed? 

Mr. ERVIN. Ido. A meeting could 
be called in accordance with the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the local, unless 
those in control of the union refuse to 
call it; and in that event the 51 percent 
could hold a meeting, after giving a 
notice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A notice would have 
to be given to the members. The 
amendment does not provide how the 
notice shall be given. Is that correct? 
In other words, it could be given by 
newspaper, or letter, or in person. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct; but they 
would have to give notice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, The amendment pro- 
vides that charges would have to be pre- 
ferred. How would they have to be pre- 
ferred? Could they be preferred in 
writing, or orally, or otherwise? 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe that would be 
written into it under the provision of 
due process. It would be necessary to 
give a man notice of the cause, The 
amendment calls for removal for cause, 
and notice, and due process. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The notice could be 
given in person or by newspaper or by 
letter? Am I correct? 
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Mr. ERVIN. It could be given in the 
way which would be calculated to reach 
the members. The notice to the officer 
who was being inquired into would be 
personal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would the 
charges have to be preferred? 

Mr. ERVIN. They would have to be 
preferred in any manner which was suf- 
ficient to give him knowledge of the na- 
ture of the charge. ; 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would consti- 
tute a hearing? 

Mr, ERVIN. It would be a meeting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have a final ques- 
tion. Is the Senator from North Caro- 
lina of the opinion that requiring a 
majority vote of the members in good 
standing would not constitute an insur- 
mountable obstacle in removing an 
officer? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I do not believe so. 
I believe that a majority of a local union, 
which acts as a unit, would be the least 
number that ought to be permitted to 
remove an officer unless the bylaws of 
the local provide a lesser number. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina whether 
he would be in a mood to accept suggested 
amendments to his alternative approach 
to the problem, which we all recognize 
to be a serious problem. I believe he has 
made excellent suggestions, which are 
theoretically persuasive but practically 
unrealistic, as pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. Certainly they would 
be unworkable in a national union, be- 
cause the members are scattered all over 
the country. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator would be willing to accept a sugges- 
tion which would amend his proposal so 
as to provide that a meeting could be 
called by whatever constitutional quo- 
rum of the union was involved. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe it would be best 
to vote on the pending amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Then I should like to 
address myself briefly to the Knowland 
amendment. I have waited for some 
time to do so. There is one argument 
which has not been used by either the 
proponents of the Ervin solution or the 
proponents of the Knowland solution to 
a problem which is before us very realis- 
tically. The proponents of the two solu- 
tions are clamoring for their respective 
solutions to be adopted, and no one 
wishes to leave the situation as itis. The 
original position of the Senator from 
North Carolina, supported, as it was, by 
my friend from Minnesota, is not as ef- 
fective as it sounds. The reason it fails 
to meet the situation is that the evidence 
before our committee was conclusive that 
where elections in labor unions ordinarily 
fail is in the incapacity of the opposition 
group to defeat a mechanism for nomi- 
nating their candidate, so that an elec- 
tion can be held. 

I appeared before the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, in the old Su- 
preme Court Chamber, and testified to 
one proposed solution, to develop a 
nominating mechanism, such as is used 
in the Republican Party and in the 
Democratic Party; such as is used in the 
States; to insist that there be some kind 
of constitutional mechanism. I do not 
claim perfection for my particular solu- 
tion. The committee quite obviously 
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did not adopt it. But they did not adopt 
anything, because on page 23 the subject 
is covered by this language: 

(c) When the officers of a labor organiza- 
tion or delegates to a convention are to be 
chosen by secret ballot, the members in good 
standing shall be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to nominate candidates for the ballot. 


The “members shall be given a reason- 
able opportunity to nominate—” 

Who will determine if the opportunity 
is reasonable? ‘The officers who are in 
the positions? The party in control? 
The fellow who is resisting removal? 
That is perfectly all right. But because 
a mechanism has not been provided to 
nominate opposing candidates, the mem- 
bers cannot rely simply on the fact that 
an election will be held every 3 years or 4 
years. 

All that is necessary is to read the 
records of how long some union officials 
have held office—15, 20, 30, 40 years. 
Some of them have been good officials; 
some of them have been among the worst 
ones, 

But there is not a mechanism for de- 
veloping an opposing candidate. So we 
have to meet the problem either by the 
Knowland amendment, which, in effect, 
provides that the members shall run the 
union; that 20 percent of the members 
can call a meeting; and that when a 
meeting has been called, a 51 percent 
majority shall prevail; or we must ap- 
proach the problem by the Ervin amend- 
ment, which denies the right of a secret 
vote to union members in the first place. 
The Knowland amendment does not deny 
a secret vote. The Ervin amendment 
provides that the officers will stand in the 
open and will be elected by a voice vote 
in the open. 

The members can vote to remove 
them; but it is made more difficult to get 
them out than it is to get them in. The 
Ervin amendment makes it impossible 
for many unions to obtain a hall big 
enough to accommodate its full mem- 
bership. Every Senator knows in his 
heart that that is an unworkable 
formula. 

So since we have a problem to solve, 
and Senators on both sides agree that it 
must be solved, I suggest that we adopt 
the Knowland amendment as the only 
workable solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as amended, offered by the Sena- 
tor from California. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. If the Senator from Indiana 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. The pair of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL and Mr. REVERCOMB], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmiTH] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL] would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from North 
Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Allott Dirksen Potter 
Barrett Dworshak Purtell 
Bridges Frear Robertson 
Bush Goldwater Russell 
Butler Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd Hruska Thurmond 
Capehart Knowland Watkins 
Carlson Lausche Wiley 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Iowa Williams 
Cotton Martin, Pa. 
Curtis Mundt 
NAYS—52 

Aiken Humphrey Morse 
Anderson Ives Murray 

Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits O'Mahoney 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S.C. Payne 
Church Jordan Proxmire 
Clark Kefauver Smathers 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Eastland Kuchel Stennis 
Ervin Long S n 
Fulbright Magnuson Talmadge 
Green Malone Thye 
Hayden Mansfield Yarborough 
Hennings McClellan oung 
Hill McNamara 
Holland Monroney 

NOT VOTING—13 

Bennett Gore Revercomb 
Bricker Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Chavez Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Langer 
Flanders Morton 


So Mr. KNOwLAND’s amendment, as 
amended, was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment, as amended, was rejected be re- 
considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I submit, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
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and myself, the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 23, in line 
2, after the word “officers”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “which shall include at 
least the three chief executives.” 

On page 23, in line 3, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “five” and to sub- 
stitute the word “four.” 

On page 23, at the end of line 8, it is 
proposed to insert “which shall include 
at least the three chief executives.” 

On page 23, in line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “four” and insert the 
word “three.” 

On page 24, between lines 24 and 25, 
it is proposed to insert the following new 
subsection: 

(f) All officers elected by the membership 
of a local union may be removed at any time 
but only for cause shown and on notice and 
hearing, and by action of a duly constituted 
majority of the members in good standing: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Labor shall 
except any local union from this subsection 
whenever the Secretary finds the constitution 
and bylaws of such local union provide 
means for removal of officers found guilty 
of misconduct substantially as effective as 
the requirements of this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina, for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I do not 
care to discuss the amendment at length. 
I think it has been fairly well explained 
to the Senate. 

The result of the amendment would be 
to make the terms of office of the inter- 
national officers 4 years, and to make the 
terms of office of the officers of local 
unions 3 years. 

The amendment would retain the pro- 
vision that both sets of officers shall be 
elected, either directly or indirectly, as a 
result of secret ballot, the international 
officers being elected either by secret 
ballot or by delegates elected by secret 
ballot, and the local officers being 
elected by secret ballot in the local. 

The amendment provides, as I see it, 
about the best method of having democ- 
racy in the local unions. 

The amendment provides that a ma- 
jority of the members in good standing 
in a local union can remove an officer, 
after notice and hearing; and the 
amendment also provides that when the 
Secretary of Labor finds that the consti- 
tution and bylaws of a local union provide 
an equally effective method of remov- 
ing an officer who is guilty of miscon- 
duct, the statute will not apply, but the 
procedure will be determined by the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the local. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
will preserve democracy in the unions. 
Under this statute a local union could 
provide any kind of method for giving 
notice and hearing, so long as the method 
was not inconsistent with the statute, 
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So I sincerely trust that the Senate 
will agree to the amendment, which, as 
I have stated, is submitted by me on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the junior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
and myself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
from North Carolina be willing to modify 
his amendment in such a way that it will 
give to the rank-and-file members the 
same procedure as that in the case of the 
international organizations? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am just a little troubled 
by the kind of mechanism required, be- 
cause the international officers would 
possibly represent a union which had 
locals throughout the country. I do not 
believe the same procedure could apply. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. - Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask this ques- 
tion in good faith and good conscience, 
and not in a facetious spirit: Is the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina really serious 
in offering this amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not trying to be 
humorous about the matter; I am very 
serious about it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not be- 
lieve that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was. 

I should like to ask several questions: 
Does the amendment provide for a secret 
ballot? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; but the members who 
met in the meeting could provide for a 
secret ballot if they wished to; and, if 
51 percent of them voted to do so—either 
by open ballot or by secret ballot—they 
could remove an officer, for cause. 

I am endeavoring to prescribe essen- 
tial qualifications in order to insure de- 
mocracy in the local unions and at the 
same time permit the local unions to pre- 
scribe any kind of procedure, either by 
secret ballot or otherwise, which would 
conform in essence to the statute. There 
is nothing in the proposal that would 
prohibit a secret ballot if the local union 
wanted it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not true that 
the proposed amendment of the Senator 
provides that a duly constituted major- 
ity of the members in good standing have 
to call for this election? In other words, 
getting back to the argument made be- 
fore the last vote, let us assume there 
are 1,000 members of a union and an 
election is called, and only 100 members 
show up for the election, and 51 mem- 
bers vote for John Smith for president. 
Suppose John Smith is found to be steal- 
ing money or violating the proposed leg- 
islation in such a way that the members 
want to get rid of him. Under the proc- 
ess proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina, is it not true that 501 members 
would have to call the election? 

Mr. ERVIN. No, not that many would 
have to call the election, but that many 
would have to vote to remove John Smith 
from office. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Five hundred and 
one members would have to vote to un- 
do what 51 members. did. 

Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, with reference to a member in good 
standing. Who determines what good 
standing is? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would think a member 
in good standing is anyone on the mem- 
bership rolls who has paid his dues. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. ‘The Senator will 
recall that we heard cases where the 
meaning of “good standing” was ca- 
priciously dealt with. It is usually up 
to the ruling body to determine whether 
a member is in good standing. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think what I have 
stated is the only way one can define the 
term. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The committee 
adopted a provision in the pending bill 
that takes care of the problem we found 
in cases where dues had to be checked 
and members were declared to be ineli- 
gible. It is provided in the bill that 
members cannot be disqualified in that 
way. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What I am 
afraid of is that under this language, 
since it is so loose, the ruling body in a 
union could determine a member’s good 
standing or lack of good standing. Is 
good standing to depend entirely, in every 
case, on the payment of dues? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
how we can, on the floor of the Senate, 
write all the rules and regulations re- 
garding qualifications of members. We 
considered the flagrant abuses which 
we found in some instances, and dealt 
with the problem in the bill. I do not 
say there are not other instances of 
abuses that could not be dealt with. 
The committee attempted in this bill to 
prohibit that which we found was prac- 
ticed in some instances, which disquali- 
fied members from voting. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
recognize that this announcement is not 
in keeping with the discussion, but I may 
not have an opportunity to announce it 
later, and I should like to do it now. 
Let me say that I do not judge the pro- 
priety or the impropriety of the occasion 
contained in this announcement. I 
merely want to inform the Senate of it. 
When I visited the offices of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare a 
short time ago there was a secretary 
working who is a member of the staff of 
Arthur Goldberg, counsel of the indus- 
trial division of the AFL-CIO, and gen- 
eral counsel of the steelworkers. As I was 
approaching the office, Mr. Andrew 
Biemiller and Mr. Tom Harris were leav- 
ing the office. Both of these men are 
employed by the AFL-CIO. 

As I say, I do not judge the propriety 
or impropriety of this circumstance, but I 
can imagine the loud wail that would go 


up if representatives of management had 
been using an office of the Senate and its 
equipment to lobby from. It is proper 
to lobby, but I doubt if it is right to use 
the equipment and offices of the United 
States Senate for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is with a keen sense 
of disappointment *hat I shall vote 
against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Arkansas, but I think to 
do otherwise would be utterly wrong. I 
think we are offering to the workers of 
the country something without sub- 
stance, something that does not help 


them rid themselves of union officers 


who should not serve. 

A few minutes ago I called attention 
to a case investigated by the McClellan 
committee, the local union of operative 
engineers in San Francisco, which was 
racket ridden. We spent days taking 
testimony about corruption and wrong- 
ful spending and how the union rigged 
elections. That union has a member- 
ship of 22,000. In the last election held 
by it which the committee investigated, 
the committee found that 2,000 members 
had voted. 

We had a chance to do something 
about that kind of situation when we 
voted on the Knowland amendment. 
Now an amendment is being offered that 
provides if 11,000 persons in that union 
hold a hearing and find, for cause, that 
their officials are corrupt, and they so 
vote, those officials can be removed, when 
they were elected by only 2,000. Only 
2,000 voted in the election. So 2,000 


could elect officers; and 11,000 would 


have to vote to remove the officers. 

That is not democracy in unions. 
That is not offering the rank and file 
union members fair treatment. 

Mr. President, I shall not prolong the 
discussion. Nothing that will be said 
will change the votes. It may be that 
the people back home will have to do it 
at some future time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in reply 
to the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, I wish to say I see 
nothing in this proposed amendment 
that would prevent local unions from 
setting up a trial committee to conduct 
the hearing, and then take the ballots of 
the members by mail. Such a procedure 
would not be prohibited by the amend- 
ment. That is the reason why I like this 
amendment better than the one which 
was proposed by the able and distin- 
guished Senator from California. This 
amendment allows local unions to set up 
any machinery which they see fit to set 
up, just so long as that machinery does 
not violate the provisions of the amend- 
ment or prohibit a majority of the mem- 
bers from removing an elected officer for 
cause. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The proposal is sup- 
posed to help local members when their 
officers are acting wrongly. The amend- 
ment proposes that machinery can be set 
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up whereby officers will try themselves. 
That is what it amounts to. Further- 
more, the Senator’s amendment does not 
give a group of members the right to 
change their bylaws. 

Under the constitution of the Team- 
sters Union, the president of the Team- 
sters Union is the final authority as to 
the interpretation of the constitution. 
We owe it to the members of the Team- 
sters Union to help them overcome that 
problem. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will say further, under 
the proposal a quorum as defined by the 
constitution or bylaws of the local would 
be sufficient. Perhaps there would be a 
provision about how notice is to be given, 
or how many were to call for the meet- 
ing. The language proposed would lay 
down the basic essentials and leave the 
working out of consistent bylaws by the 
local union. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. CAPEHART, and 
Mr. THYE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. THYE. I have a very short ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I understand it, 
the Senator has yielded to me. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Masaschusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ate, I think the amendment should be 
adopted. The bill already has a provi- 
sion for the case of the teamsters. The 
most notorious example is the election of 
Mr. Hoffa. If the bill had been a law at 
that time, the Secretary of Labor could 
have set aside the election of Mr. Hoffa. 

The language proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina provides for a ma- 
jority of the members meeting to act. 
Every constitution I have ever heard of 
provides for regular meetings, every year. 
If there is really a scandal, I do not think 
there would be much of a problem in get- 
ting 51 percent of the members present at 
the union hall or regular meeting place. 
After the charges have been revealed, the 
members can throw the officer out. This 
is a good provision which is democratic, 
but nevertheless is more in accord with 
majority rule. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Inasmuch as the 
amendment is not printed, I should like 
to read the latter part of the amend- 
ment: 

All officers elected by the membership of 
a local union may be removed at any time 
but only for cause shown and on notice and 
hearing, and by action of a duly constituted 
majority of the members in good standing: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Labor shall 
except any local union from this subsection 
whenever the Secretary finds the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of such local union provide 
means for removal of officers found guilty 
of misconduct substantially as effective as 
the requirements of this section. 


If the union has bylaws on the sub- 
ject, the amendment would not apply. 
If the union has no bylaws on the sub- 
ject at all, how would the union get a 
vote on the matter? What machinery 
would be provided? What are the me- 
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chanics for getting the officer whom they 
are accusing of misconduct out of office? 
What would be the machinery to be 
used? 

Mr. ERVIN. The members could use 
any existing provisions of the constitu- 
tion or bylaws. If that failed, the ma- 
jority could call a meeting. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Wait a minute. 
The Senator proposes that if the bylaws 
provide for ways of doing this, then the 
Secretary of Labor shall except the union 
or exempt the union. 

Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only in those cases 
when there are no bylaws on the subject 
would the amendment mean anything. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Indi- 
ana is not interpreting the language 
correctly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then will the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina interpret it? 

Mr. ERVIN. The language applies in 
every case except where the Secretary of 
Labor finds that a local union has a con- 
stitution or bylaws which permits as ef- 
fective a method of removal of the officer 
as the language calls for. Then the 
statute would not apply. The local 
union could provide any provision which 
had less stringent requirements, but 
could not provide any with more strin- 
gent requirements. If the local union 
wanted to provide in the constitution and 
bylaws for the dismissal of an officer by 
a 5-percent vote or a 10-percent vote, 
that would be valid, as I see it, and that 
could be done. This language would ap- 
ply only to unions which did not have 
provisions for removal in the constitu- 
tion or bylaws or those unions which had 
constitutions and bylaws which required 
more than a majority vote for removal. 
As I construe it, any amount less than a 
majority would be sufficient if the bylaws 
or the local union so provided. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is ad- 
mitting by the proposing of the amend- 
ment that legislation is needed on the 
subject. The difference between the 
Knowland amendment and the amend- 
ment the Senator is offering is that under 
the Knowland amendment 20 percent of 
the members could ask for an election. 
Under the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina, there is 
not a description of any detail as to the 
mechanics of how an election would be 
brought about. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the advantage of 
the amendment. The amendment would 
leave the matter up to the local union, 
to prescribe such things. The local 
union could provide for 20 percent, 15 
percent, or anything it wanted, but could 
not require more than a majority. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator pro- 
vides in the amendment that whenever 
the Secretary finds the constitution and 
bylaws of such local union provide 
means for the removal of officers guilty 
of misconduct substantially as effective 
as the requirements of the section, the 
amendment would not apply. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. So if there are rules 
and regulations on the subject, the 
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amendment would not apply. If there 
are no rules and regulations there is no 
way for the union members to get the 
job done. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from In- 
diana still does not correctly interpret 
the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe I do. It 
is in plain English. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the local union has 
rules on the subject—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. And if those rules per- 
mit the removal of an officer for mis- 
conduct—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. By a majority vote of 
the members, or less than a majority 
vote of the members, the rules of the 
union would apply. If the union under- 
took to require more, or if the union had 
no bylaws on the subject, the amend- 
ment would apply. The union could not 
require more than a majority, but could 
provide for less. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My point is that the 
officers control most of the elections and 
the calling for the elections. The officers 
control the mechanics or the machinery. 
The Senator has not prescribed any . 
mechanics or machinery by which the 
members can call an election. A mem- 
ber cannot simply call an election. Un- 
der the amendment 51 percent could not 
call an election. Now, 51 percent would 
prevail once the meeting was called, but 
under the amendment there would be no 
means for calling the meeting. There- 
fore, I shall have to vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. The amendment seeks to 
provide that there shall be an election 
of officers by secret ballot at least every 
3 years. There would have to be an 
election. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; there would be 
an election on the regular, duly estab- 
lished election date. However, the Sen- 
ator is talking about the removal of offi- 
cers for misconduct between the regular 
dates for electing officers, and there is 
no way for calling the election. 

For example, I hold in my hand the 
constitution of the Communication 
Workers of America. This organization 
would be exempt from the amendment, 
because the constitution describes in de- 
tail how to remove an officer. This 
union would be exempt. 

Mr. ERVIN. Almost every union in 
this country of a reputable nature has 
bylaws providing exactly how meetings 
can be called for the consideration of 
removal of officers for cause. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Those bylaws would be 
left in full force and effect unless they 
require a vote of more than a majority 
of the local union members to remove an 
officer. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
The bylaws of the Communications 
Workers of America provide that when 
there is a petition of 20 percent of the 
members the officers must call a meet- 
ing, at which time all of the membership 
can vote; and if 51 percent of the mem- 
bers vote to throw the officers out, they 
areout. That isa petition by 20 percent. 
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That is what the Knowland amend- 
ment would provide. It provides for 20 
percent. This organization would be ex- 
empt under the Senator’s amendment; 
but I still say that if the union had no 
bylaws on the subject there would never 
be any way to bring the question to a 
vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me in order 
that I may ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina a few ques- 
tions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield for that 

urpose? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from North Carolina is a member of 
the Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management 
Field, is he not? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. ‘The Senator is 
aware of the interim report issued by 
the committee on March 24 of this year, 
is he not? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Earlier I asked 
the Senator if his amendment provided 
for a secret ballot, and his answer was 
no. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. My amendment would 
not require a secret ballot on the ques- 
tion of removal of an officer, but it 
would permit the local union itself to 
adopt a constitution or bylaws which 
would require a secret ballot on the 
removal of officers, if it saw fit. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
read to the Senator from North Carolina 
what is in the interim report, which he 
and I, along with five other members of 
the select committee agreed to. I read 
from page 452, under the heading 
“Union Democracy”: 

In the committee’s opinion, legislation 
should be directed, though not limited, to 
three principal ends: 

* * * * . 

2. The use of secret ballots in union elec- 

tions and other vital union decisions. 


How can any of us who agreed to this 
report escape the responsibilities which 
we assumed after a year and a half of 
work, the expenditure of $1 million, and 
I do not know how many hundreds of 
thousands of miles of travel? How is 
the Senator going to square his con- 
science with going back on a recommen- 
dation like this? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have not found any- 
thing in that report which recommends 
that I vote for an amendment of the 
nature of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

The reason I am supporting this 
amendment is that it provides for de- 
mocracy in unions. It allows the unions 
themselves to say under what conditions 
they will remove officers, provided the 
constitution and bylaws do not attempt 
to require more than a majority vote to 
remove an officer. Democracy in unions 
means that the unions will operate their 
own affairs, so far as possible. It does 
not mean for the Senate to be adopting 
bylaws for the unions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I read one more 
sentence from the interim report, which 
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the Senator from North Carolina and 
others, including the junior Senator 
from Arizona, agreed to. I read the last 
sentence in that chapter on page 452: 

In this regard, therefore, it recommends 
that Federal legislation be enacted to guar- 
antee them a right periodically to elect their 
officers, a right to cast their ballots in secret, 
and a restriction on the baseless imposition 
of trusteeships and supervisorships for 
periods as long as 30 years. 


This not only dumbfounds me. It 
amuses me—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Just a moment. 
I have the floor. The Senator has 
yielded to me for this purpose. 

It amuses and dumbfounds me to find 
men who, after a year and a half of 
study, have said that Congress should do 
certain things, and who now come to this 
floor and support a proposal which is 
unworkable, undemocratic, and bears no 
resemblance to this Senator's conception 
of secret ballots and democratic 
processes. 

Mr. ERVIN. One of the major recom- 
mendations of the select committee was 
that there should be Federal legislation 
to promote democracy in the unions, so 
as to give the rank and file of the unions 
a voice in the management of their own 
affairs, The amendment which the 
Senator from Arkansas, the Senator 
from Florida, and I have offered does 
precisely that. It leaves it up to the local 
unions to promote democracy in unions 
by adopting bylaws to cover this entire 
subject. However, such bylaws are sub- 
ject to the prohibition that the bylaws 
may not require more than a majority 
vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have a suggestion which, if the able Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would accept it, 
it would make a fairly good amendment 
out of his amendment. 

Under the provisions of the Senator’s 
amendment, if a union has bylaws upon 
the subject, it is exempt. If it has no 
bylaws on the subject, the Senator pro- 
vides that 51 percent of the membership 
may do certain things. But in my opin- 
ion there is no way in which those things 
could be accomplished. Why does not 
the Senator accept an amendment to the 
first part of his amendment, and say 
that all officers elected by the member- 
ship of a local union may be removed at 
any time, but only for cause shown and 
on notice and hearing, and by action of 
a duly constituted majority of the mem- 
bers in good standing, provided that 20 
percent of the membership in good 
standing may sign a petition for such ac- 
tion? Then we would have a means 
whereby to obtain action. Every union 
in the United States which adopts its 
own rules and regulations on the sub- 
ject would be exempt from Federal law, 
and could follow its own rules and reg- 
ulations. 

Mr. ERVIN. My answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question is that I could not agree 
to such an amendment, because I believe 
that local unions should prescribe their 
own bylaws. I do not wish to write by- 
laws for them, so long as they have by- 
laws which do not require more than a 
majority vote of the members to remove 
an officer. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. That is exactly what 
the Senator seeks to do by his amend- 
ment. He seeks to write rules and reg- 
ulations. He would provide that all of- 
ficers elected by the membership may be 
removed at any time, but only for cause 
shown and on notice and hearing, and by 
action of a duly constituted majority of 
the members in good standing. 

The Senator’s amendment would pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations, but he 
does not provide any means whereby an 
election can be called, or the officers 
can be compelled to call an election. The 
officers are the ones whom the members 
wish to throw out, so they will not call 
an election. If the Senator would pro- 
vide that the election might be called on 
the petition of 15, 20, or 25 percent of the 
membership, I think he would accom- 
plish what we desire to accomplish. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senate has just 
voted down a proposal for calling an elec- 
tion on a petition of 20 percent of the 
membership. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let us make it 25 
percent. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let us leave it to the lo- 
cal unions. A local union can say 15, 20, 
or 25 percent, or whatever percentage it 
wishes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then the Senator 
will not accept my amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator’s amend- 
ment has just been voted down by the 
Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina, to pro- 
vide that, on the petition of 20 percent of 
the members in good standing in the 
union the officers may be petitioned to 
call an election. I am perfectly willing 
to leave the latter half of his amendment 
standing. It provides that if the union 
now has rules and regulations on the 
subject, such rules and regulations shall 
prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair requests the Senator from Indiana 
to reduce the amendment to the amend- 
ment to writing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, I should like 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina 


a few questions. 

Mr. KNO I withhold the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. It strikes me that this 
is a question which goes to the substan- 
tive matter of the bill. There should be 
a rulemaking power somewhere. I have 
read the rulemaking power contained in 
lines 10 to 21, on page 15, which would 
not cover the situation. I think it would 
be fair to the Senate to make the state- 
ment that if this provision were adopted 
it would be my intention to offer an 
amendment to the rulemaking powers, 
so that the Secretary of Labor could 
make rules and regulations with respect 
to this particular subject. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would have no objec- 
tion, because it would be implied that 
such rules and regulations could not re- 
quire more than a majority vote of the 
members to remove an officer. 
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Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will read 
this provision, he will find that it applies 
only to reports, It would not cover the 
situation. 

There are vacant areas. The rulemak- 
ing power should be given to someone, to 
fill out the structure. 

Mr. ERVIN. I suggest to the Senator 
from New York that an amendment 
might provide that the Secretary might 
exercise such rulemaking power in cases 
in which the unions do not act. 

Mr. JAVITS. I point out to the Sena- 
tor that even when the Secretary must 
make a determination that a union is 
exempt, he would still need some rule- 
making power. 

Mr. ERVIN. Isee the Senator’s point, 
and I agree with him. If he would pre- 
pare such an amendment and offer it 
later, he would be making a real con- 
tribution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iryield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I suggest that we 
are now following the pattern of giving 
the Federal Government the right to do 
this and saying to the unionmen, “We do 
not trust you.” I cannot support such 
a proposal. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield so I may 
ask a question of the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. I note that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment exempts unions which 
have bylaws or a constitution containing 
similar provisions to the ones contained 
in the Senator’s amendment. Let us 
suppose that a union does not require an 
absolute majority. Under the Senator’s 
amendment, would they still have to 
have an absolute majority? 

Mr. ERVIN. No, not as I construe the 
language. 

Mr. COOPER. I cannot hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Not as I construe the 
amendment. If the local union has a 
bylaw covering the subject, and that by- 
law permits the removal by any number 
less than a majority, that would be valid 
as I see it. 

Mr. COOPER. That would still be 
valid? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. My amendment 
would affect only those unions which re- 
quire more than 50 percent, or those that 
have no bylaws on the subject. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator's amend- 
ment uses the words “for cause.” 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot hear the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator uses the 
words “for cause” in his amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. What does the Sena- 
tor intend with those words? 

Mr. ERVIN. Cause would have to be 
misconduct in violation of law or the 
constitution or bylaws of the union. 

Mr. COOPER. Although the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would reduce the time 
for holding elections, I am confused by 
the rest of the amendment, and I do not 
believe I can support it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask that my amendment to the Ervin 
amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed to be inserted as a 
new subsection (f) by the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], it is pro- 
posed by the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
CAPEHART] to insert: 

Upon the petition of 33144 percent of the 
members of a local union, the union shall 
call a meeting, at which any officer elected 
by the membership may be removed at any 
time, but only for cause shown and upon 
notice to him, by the action of a duly con- 
stituted majority of the members in good 
standing: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Labor shall except any local union from 
this subsection whenever the Secretary finds 
the constitution and bylaws of such local 
union provide means for the removal of of- 
ficers guilty of misconduct substantially ef- 
fective as the requirements of this section. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
weakness of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina is that 
an officer could not be removed except at 
a regular meeting of the union. Then 
one person could stand up; and if he 
could get recognition, he could make a 
motion to remove the officer. I do not 
think any officer ought to be removed 
without a petition having been filed in 
advance, and the officer having been 
given an opportunity to answer the 
petition. 

My amendment simply provides that 
by a petition of 3344 percent of the mem- 
bers, the officer can be removed for mis- 
conduct; or if the local union has its own 
bylaws, rules, and regulations on the 
subject, the amendment does not apply, 
just as in the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would the Senator 
from Indiana accept an amendment so as 
to make the figure 25 percent? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not particular- 
ly care whether it is 25 percent or 33 
percent. I simply thought that 3314 
percent was a good figure. I shall be 
happy to accept 25 percent in lieu of 
33% percent. But I should like to hear, 
first, from the able Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair understand that the Senator 
from Indiana has not modified his 
amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have not modified 
my amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have the same objec- 
tion to this amendment that I had to 
some of the items contained in the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
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minority leader. I think the best way to 
achieve democracy within the local 
unions is to let the unions settle their 
own affairs in this respect. Some of 
them might want to have only 10 per- 
cent as the number; some of them might 
want to have 20 percent. Thirty-three 
and one-third percent is a large number 
En a union which has a large member- 
p. 

I think what should be done is to leave 
the proposal as it stands, and then let 
the unions adopt their own bylaws on 
this subject. In the case of a large 
union, a smaller percentage would be jus- 
tified; and in the case of a small union, & 
larger percentage. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There may be 
something to what the Senator says, ex- 
cept that in his original amendment he 
provided that at a regular meeting offi- 
cers could be removed, unless the local 
union’s constitution and bylaws made 
provision for the situation. We have 
not changed that a bit. 

My amendment provides that if every 
union in the United States has bylaws 
on the subject matter, then the amend- 
ment has absolutely no effect, just as 
was the case in the original amendment 
cffered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. The only difference between the 
two amendments is that under the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina there is no way to get 
a vote or to bring the matter before the 
union, except at a duly called meeting. 
Then one man could stand up and make 
a motion to remove an officer without 
having given due notice. One member 
could move that the officer be removed; 
he could make that motion without due 
notice. I do not think that would be 
quite fair. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree. But the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has again miscon- 
strued the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then will the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina state how the 
amendment would work? 

Mr. ERVIN. If the union had a by- 
law on the subject, and if the bylaw pro- 
vided that an officer could be removed 
on the basis of the affirmative votes of 
a certain number of the members, but 
less than a majority, then the bylaw 
would prevail. But if the union had no 
bylaw on the subject, or if it had a bylaw 
which required that the affirmative votes 
of more than a majority of the members 
would be required in order to remove the 
officer from office, then the statute would 
prevail. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is entirely cor- 
rect. Both his amendment and my 
amendment to it provide that if the 
union has a proper bylaw on the sub- 
ject, the statute will not apply. But 
under his amendment, as originally sub- 
mitted, there would be no means by 
which to have an election, except at a 
duly constituted meeting; and then any 
member could move that the president 
be removed from office—if the president 
would recognize the member for the pur- 
pose of permitting him to make such a 
moon; possibly the president would not 

O 50. 

I do not think it would be fair to an 

officer to provide—as is provided in the 
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Senator’s original amendment—that 25 
percent of the members could petition 
for the discharge of the officer for mis- 
conduct. 

Mr. President, I shall not request a 
yea-and-nay vote on my amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me, to 
permit me to request the yeas and nays? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection, 
if the Senator from Colorado wishes to 
request the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin.] 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, for the purpose 
of the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
before the Senator of Indiana yield for 
that purpose, will he yield to me long 
enough to permit me to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina several questions 
about his amendment? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I think I am not confused about the 
purport of the amendment; but I should 
like to ask several questions, just to 
clarify the situation: 

I understand that the Senator from 
North Carolina wishes to foster further 
democratic processes in unions. That is 
correct; is it not? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I favor allowing the 
unions to regulate themselves, so long as 
they provide for processes at least equal 
to those called for by the statute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is there in 
existence today any law which would pre- 
vent unions from adopting procedures for 
the recall of their officers? 

Mr. ERVIN. None whatever. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then the 
amendment would contribute nothing to 
the rights the union members already 
have. 

Mr. ERVIN. It would contribute much. 
It would give the majority of the mem- 
bers of a local union power to remove 
an elected officer for cause in the event 
the bylaws did not authorize such action 
by a lesser number. It would also reduce 
the terms of international and local 
officers. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, I 
am not a member of either the Select 
Committee or the Standing Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. However, 
it seems to me that during the debate, 
the evils in this area have been thorough- 
ly pointed out, and it has been shown 
that throughout the entire system boss- 
ism prevails in certain unions. 
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So the democratic process has not op- 
erated in the unions in accordance with 
the Senator's desire, as I understand it. 
But I say that his amendment does not 
contain any provision which would guar- 
antee such rights to the union members. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Iowa is mistaken, be- 
cause the amendment would make it cer- 
tain that in any event a majority of the 
members in good standing could remove 
an officer. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I disagree 
with the Senator from North Carolina. 
I believe his amendment would make it 
certain that under no circumstances 
would there be a recall of any union offi- 
cer; that would be the case because of 
the control the officers have, and also 
because of the requirement, under the 
amendment, that more than 50 percent 
of the entire membership of the union 
must vote in favor of recall, despite the 
fact that 5 percent of the union members 
who attended a meeting could elect the 
officials. 

So I believe that the amendment 
would be ineffective. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Iowa places on my 
amendment a construction entirely dif- 
ferent from the one I place on it, 

My amendment does not require that 
a majority of the members in good stand- 
ing must vote in favor of the removal of 
an officer before he can be removed, ex- 
cept in cases in which the unions have 
no bylaws on the subject or have bylaws 
which provide for a greater number. 
The amendment will make it certain that 
a majority can remove an officer if the 
bylaws do not contain a provision pro- 
viding for a lesser number or if the by- 
laws contain. no provision whatever on 
the subject. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I fear that 
the eventual interpretation which would 
be placed on the amendment would not 
be quite in accordance with the under- 
standing of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, I have supported 
amendments which have been proposed 
to the bill, because in all conscience I 
am bound to say that the bill, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was innocuous, and failed 
to reach the evils the McClellan commit- 
tee had so specifically pointed to in its 
numerous reports. 

I had hoped we would courageously 
approach those evils and would remove 
them, Therefore, I have supported some 
of the amendments which have been pro- 
posed to the bill. 

But I cannot support this amendment, 
because I believe it would not correct the 
evils which exist, but, instead, would 
form an additional blanket under which 
corrupt union officials, by means of their 
control of union meetings—for instance, 
by calling meetings on Sunday, when 
most of the members were in church, or 
by calling meetings at other odt hours— 
could still continue to violate the basic 
rights of the working men and women 
of the country who are members of the 
unions, 

For that reason, I must oppose the 
amendment. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr, President, let me ask 
whether the Senator from Colorado in- 
tends to renew the request for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. If he 
does, then I believe that in the interest 
of saving time it would be well for the 
yeas and nays to be ordered now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to my amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my 
statement on this question will be brief; 
and I know that the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts will be very happy to hear 
that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; I thank the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But, Mr. President, I 
feel that I must speak, even though 
briefly, on this matter. 

Mr. President, in reaching our de- 
cisions on these questions, each Member 
of the Senate must examine his own 
conscience, and must vote in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience, In 
addition, Mr. President, the exercise of 
courage is called for; and in that connec- 
tion I remind my colleagues of the book 
Profiles in Courage which has been 
written by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, after examining my 
conscience, and after approaching this 
question to the best of my ability, I have 
reached the point in my own conscience 
where I cannot go further. 

After 3 days of debate, following the 
reporting of the bill—and the debate 
began before Senators had had a chance 
to study the bill adequately—the Senate 
has amended the bill, in the course of 
protracted debate; and now we are faced 
with a completely meaningless, total 
nothingless, protoplasm of an amenti- 
ment. 

I say this realizing, God knows—and 
I have gone into this question with an- 
other investigating committee—that 
most of the union membership in this 
country and most of the unions are as 
honestly conducted as are business or- 
ganizations; but I cannot see how I can 
betray the witnesses who came before our 
committee and wanted to do something 
about their unions, but could not. 

I point to the case of the tuckpointers. 
I cannot remember the technical name 
of the organization. The name is some- 
thing like cleaners, pointers, and some- 
thing-else organization of Chicago. For 
convenience, we always called them the 
tuckpointers. If Senators are inter- 
ested in finding the exact name of the 
union, they may look at the records of 
the committee of the 84th Congress ap- 
pointed to investigate welfare and pen- 
sion funds. It will be found at the be- 
ginning of the record of those hearings. 
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I cannot forget that in that case, and 
in many others, there was involved, not 
merely a question of coercion, but fear 
of physical violence and other fears. 
Even though such unions represented 
only a few of the total number, I point 
out that, even on the part of employers, 
there was fear of physical harm which 
did not let them dare oppose the unions. 

This consideration will control my vote, 
Mr. President: I will have no part—and 
I dislike to use this word—of this gutless 
amendment. I would very much dislike 
to have any part of it. It makes me so 
sick that I want to go out and vomit to 
think that there would be offered and 
that the Senate would seriously consider 
such an amendment as this. Why do I 
say that? I am thinking about Victor 
Riesel— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator talk- 
ing about my amendment or the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am talking about all 
such amendments. The amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana improves the 
Ervin amendment, but not enough to 
make it acceptable. For that reason I 
shall not accept it. I know the Senator 
has good reasons for offering it, and I 
applaud him for it. 

I am thinking of Victor Riesel—a per- 
son who, in a moment, had to take off 
his glasses, be stripped of his eyesight, 
and stumble around the rest of his life 
in sightless agony. I am thinking of a 
thousand such cases in the history of the 
United States. Yet, on the Senate floor, 
Senators are applauding that kind of 
action and patting it on the back with 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, my friends in Colo- 
rado—and I believe it applies in the case 
of union membership as well as to those 
who do not belong to unions—would not 
applaud my voting either for an amend- 
ment or an amendment to an amend- 
ment which, in the eyes of 98 percent of 
the attorneys, is completely meaningless 
so far as concerns putting into the hands 
of union members means to fight the 
troubles they have. 

If we cannot adopt the Knowland 
amendment, we cannot adopt any 
amendment. I do not wish in any re- 
spect to detract from the efforts of the 
Senator from Indiana to add a little 
strength to the amendment, but because 
even with his amendment the proposal 
is meaningless, I urge my colleagues to 
vote against both of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin]. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp 
and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CuHavez], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah {Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. The pair of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is absent because of illness in his fam- 
ily. 

The Senators from West Virginia (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL and Mr. REVERCOMB], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SMITH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennetr] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from North 
Dakota would vote “nay.” 

‘The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Barrett Curtis Kuchel 
Beall Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Bridges Dworshak Martin, Pa 
Bush Eastland Mundt 
Butler Goldwater Potter 
Capehart Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Case, N. Hruska Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Javits Watkins 
Cotton Knowland Wiley 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Ives Neuberger 
Allott Jackson O’Mahboney 
Anderson Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Bible Johnston, S.C. Payne 
Carlson Jordan Proxmire 
Carroll Kefauver Purtell 
Church Kennedy Russell 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Lausche Smith, Maine 
Douglas Long Sparkman 
Ervin Magnuson Stennis 
Frear Malone Symington 
Fulbright Mansfield dge 
Green McClellan 
Hennings McNamara Willams 
Monroney Yarborough 
Holland Morse 
Humphrey Murray 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bennett Gore Revercomb 
Bricker Hayden Robertson 
Byrd Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Chavez Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Langer Young 
Flanders Morton 


So Mr. CAPEHART’Ss amendment to Mr. 
Ervin’s amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr Presi- 
dent I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. JOHNSON] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers] 
to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the authors 
of the Ervin amendment, because I have 
a perfecting amendment which I hope 
they will be willing to accept, since it 
will make the amendment workable, in 
my opinion. 

Every Senator present knows that we 
decide our regular elections for Presi- 
dent of the United States many times 
without obtaining a vote of the majority 
of the eligible voters. Every Senator 
knows we simply cannot bring about a 
majority vote of members in good stand- 
ing in any labor union on any question, 
no matter how hard we try. 

I believe the authors of the amend- 
ment are sincere in trying to find a way 
to get rid of the “crooked” labor leaders. 
I suggest a change after the words “duly 
constituted” in the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from North Carolina, In- 
stead of having the language read “a duly 
constituted majority of the members in 
good standing,” I suggest that it read as 
follows: “a duly constituted majority 
representing at least 60 percent of the 
votes comprising the total vote cast in 
the election in which the official in ques- 
tion was elected.” 

This language would simply mean that 
after an official was elected, if 60 percent 
of the members then voted to dismiss 
him from office he would be dismissed. 
It seems to me that would provide a 
workable mechanism. It is utterly un- 
workable to expect a majority of the 
total number of members in good stand- 
ing to vote. 

I hope the members of the committee 
will accept the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I should like to find out from 
either of the Senators in charge of the 
bill if the perfecting amendment will 
be accepted. Otherwise I shall offer it 
as an amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate 
is in order. ‘The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, we can- 
not accept the amendment for the same 
reason we could not accept the prior sug- 
gestion. ‘There is nothing in the amend- 
ment which would prevent any local 
union from establishing a rule exactly 
like the recommendation of the Senator 
from South Dakota, or such other rule 
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as it saw fit to adopt provided the rule 
did not prevent a majority of a local 
union from removing an elected officer 
for cause. 

T and the other authors of this amend- 
ment would rather have the unions 
themselves adopt rules rather than, in 
effect, to have the bylaws of the union 
written into law by the Congress, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I take it 
that the very purpose of the Senator’s 
amendment, in the first instance, is to 
deal with those unions which, for one 
or a variety of reasons, do not take 
salutary steps to correct the situation in 
their own unions. There is nothing in 
this perfecting language which would 
prevent a union from adopting this rule 
or even some more strict rule. How- 
ever, this perfecting amendment would 
prevent corrupt union officials from per- 
petuating a situation in which it would 
be impossible for the union member- 
ship to correct unless they were to 
achieve a majority vote of the total 
membership in good standing, which 
every Senator knows in his heart is an 
impossibility, and it would be perpetuat- 
ing a fraud on the membership to ex- 
pect them to achieve that kind of action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the bill has been modified, so that, at 
least in local union elections, there must 
be a secret ballot at least once in 3 years? 

Mr.MUNDT. Four years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it was 
modified from 4 to 3 years, or it will be 
if and when the Ervin amendment is 
adopted. 

Is it not true that in that situation, 
whether the period be 3 years or 4 years, 
regardless of what machinery may be set 
up, a group may be organized in a union 
to present candidates on a secret ballot, 
to enable the union to clean its own 
house? 

Mr. MUNDT. At the end of 36 
months. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota may be a very patient man, 
but for those who are impatient, the sit- 
uation is not so agreeable. 

It is rather amazing to me to hear 
Members of the Senate calling for the 
imposition of rules of conduct upon 
unions which they are unwilling to im- 
pose upon themselves. We do not amend 
the rules of the United States Senate so 
as to provide for a change in the rules of 
the Senate on the basis of 60 percent of 
the last vote upon a change in the rules. 

It seems to me that those who have 
been opposed to the idea of a working 
majority—not even a constitutional ma- 
jority—are in a rather bad position to 
be recommending rules for the unions 
which they will not even recommend to 
the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] after the words “duly con- 
stituted” it is proposed to strike out the 
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words “majority of the members in good 
standing” and insert the words “majority 
representing at least 60 percent of the 
votes comprising the total vote cast in 
the election in which the official in ques- 
tion was elected.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
the issue is probably clear. I have no 
desire to detain the Senate. 

The issue is whether we desire to pro- 
vide a working mechanism whereby the 
rank-and-file union members who feel, 
as expressed by a majority representing 
at least 60 percent of the votes compris- 
ing the total vote cast in the election in 
which the official in question was elected, 
that they wish to rid themselves of dis- 
honest union leaders may have avail- 
able the mechanism for doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] to the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. I am informed that if he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I, therefore, withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAveEz], and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] has been previously an- 
nounced, 

The Senator from Onio [Mr. BRICKER] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
HosBLITZÆLL and Mr. Revercomes], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from North 
Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Bridges Curtis Martin, Pa, 
Bush Dirksen Mundt 
Butler Eastland Potter 
Byrd Goldwater Robertson 
Capehart Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Carlson Hruska Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak, Knowland Wiley 
Cotton Martin,Iowa Williams 

NAYS—58 
Aiken Holland Morse 
Allott Humphrey Murray 
Anderson ves Neuberger 
Barrett Jackson O'Mahoney 
Beall Javits ‘astore 
Bible Johnson, Tex, Payne 
Carroll Johnston, S.C, Proxmire 
Case, N. J Jordan Purtell 
Church Kefauver Russell 
Clark Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kuchel Sparkman 
Dworshak La Stennis 
Ervin Long Symington 
Frear Magnuson Talmadge 
Fulbright Malone Thye 
Green Mansfield Watkins 
Hayden McClellan Yarborough 
Hennings McNamara 
Hill Monroney 

NOT VOTING—I14 

Bennett Gore Revercomb 
Bricker Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Chavez Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Langer Young 
FPianders Morton 


So Mr. Munpt’s amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. Ervin was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. t 

Mr. MUNDT. Under rule XVITI I ask 
that the vote on the Ervin amendment be 
divided between the two aspects of the 
amendment, so that we shall have one 
vote on the subject of the terms, and the 
other on the altogether unrelated subject 
of how it is proposed to provide for recall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule the request of the Senator from 
South Dakota is in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to vote in favor of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, because its adoption would improve 
democracy in elections by reducing the 
terms of the national officers from 5 years 
to 4 years, and of local officers from 4 
years to 3 years. 

I shall not do so under the belief that 
the recall provisions which require a ma- 
jority vote of the members in good stand- 
ing has any significance. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is precisely why I 
have made my motion to separate the 
vote. I have the same feeling on the 
subject. Under my motion it will be able 
to vote separately on the two branches of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I voted against the 
amendment which required a 60-percent 
vote of the number of votes which 
elected an officer. I thought that pro- 
posal was not sound. In order to remove 
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him it would be necessary, probably, to 
obtain a number so inconsequential that 
it would be farcical; and to ask that a 
majority of the members in good stand- 
ing approve, is telling the people of the 
United States that we have done some- 
thing when, in truth, we have done 
nothing at all. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first branch 
of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina on behalf of 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
first part of the amendment, which re- 
lates to the term of officers, and I shall 
vote in favor of it. However, I cannot in 
good conscience, after spending a year 
and a half listening to the disclosures in 
this field before the McClellan commit- 
tee, vote in favor of the rest of the 
amendment. I could not go home and 
face my union people and working people 
and explain to them that it does any- 
thing to solve the problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it the first part 
of the Ervin amendment that we are now 
voting on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is about to vote on the first 
branch of the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. May we have the 
first branch of the amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first branch of the amendment will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, line 2, 
after the word “officers” it is proposed to 
insert the following “which shall include 
at least the three chief executives’; on 
page 23, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “five” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the word “four”; on page 23, at 
the end of line 8, it is proposed to insert 
the words “which shall include at least 
the three chief executives”; and on page 
23, line 9, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “four” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “three”. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? If not, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the first 
branch of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the yeas and nays automatically apply to 
both branches of the amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. CARROLL. On behalf of those 
who desire to vote in favor of the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina, I should like to inquire 
whether the first portion of the amend- 
ment is a part of the Ervin amendment 
on which we are now about to vote. Is it 
the first portion of the Ervin amend- 
ment on which the Senate is about to 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the first 
branch of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
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on behalf of himself and other Senators. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

ys Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). . On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. Iam informed that if present, 
he would vote as I am about to vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOoBLITZELL and Mr. Revercoms], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] and the Senator from South 
Dakota {Mr. Case] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL], the Senator from from Indiana 
(Mr, JENNER], and the Senators from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer and Mr. 
Younc] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—78 

Anderson Green McNamara 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 

all Hennings Morse 
Bible Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Hill ‘urray 
Bush Holland Neuberger 
Butler ka O'Mahoney 
Byrd Humphrey Pastore 
Capehart ves Payne 
Carlson Jackson Potter 
Carroll Javits Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Church Johnston, S. O. Robertson 
Clark Jordan ‘ussell 
Cooper Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cotton Kennedy Smathers 
Curtis Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Kuchel Symington 
Dworshak Lausche Talmadge 
Eastland Long Thurmond 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ervin Mansfield Watkins 
Prear Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Williams 
Goldwater McClellan Yarborough 

NAYS—4 
Aiken Malone Smith, Maine 
Allott 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bennett Go: Revercomb 
Bricker Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Case, S. Da! Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Langer Young 
Flanders Morton 


So the first branch of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Ervin for himself 
and other Senators was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the sec- 
ond branch of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] for himself and other Senators. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

uae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On this vote I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay”; if 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of precaution, I should like to ask 
how I am recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recorded 
as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. MAN; I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. The pair of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr: Bricker] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL and Mr. ReEvErRcoms], the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—47 

Anderson Holland Monroney 
Bible Humphrey Morse 
Carroll Ives Murray 
Case, N. J. Jackson Neuberger 
Chavez Javits O'Mahoney 
Church Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Clark Johnston, S.C. Proxmire 
Douglas Jordan Robertson 
Eastland Kefauver Russell 
Ervin Kennedy Smathers 
Frear Kerr Sparkman 
Fulbright Long Stennis 

reen Magnuson Symington 
Hayden Mansfield Talmadge 
Hennings McClellan Yarborough 

McNamara 
NAYS—35 
Aiken Butler Curtis 
Allott yra Dirksen 
Barrett Capehart Dworshak 
Beall Carlson Goldwater 
Bridges Cooper Hickenlooper 
Cotton Hruska 


Knowland Mundt Thurmond 
Kuchel yne Thye 
Lausche Potter Watkins 
Malone Purtell Wiley 
Martin, Iowa Schoeppel Williams 
Smith, Maine 

NOT VOTING—14 
Bennett Go Revercomb 
Bricker Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Case, S Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Langer Young 
Flanders Morton 


So the second branch of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Ervin for himself 
and other Senators was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the vote by 
which the second branch of the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpnrey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, identified as “6-12- 
58-U,” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, be- 
tween lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 503. (a) Every individual who is a 
member of a labor organization and whose 
employment is conditioned upon such mem- 
bership who desires that money paid by him 
as membership dues or fees to such labor or- 
ganization be expended solely for collective 
bargaining purposes or purposes related 
thereto may file a notice with the National 
Labor Relations Board stating that he de- 
sires that such money be expended solely 
for such purposes, and after the filing of 
any such notice by any such individual such 
labor organization shall not expend money 
paid to it by such individual as membership 
dues or fees for any purpose other than for 
purposes of collective bargaining or purposes 
related thereto, and shall be civilly liable to 
repay to such individual any amount of his 
dues expended for other than collective bar- 
gaining purposes or purposes related there- 
to. The National Labor Relations Board 
shall from time to time advise each labor or- 
ganization of the total number (but not the 
identity) of its members from whom such 
Board has received a notice under this sec- 
tion. 

(b) If any individual who has filed a notice 
under subsection (a) with the National Labor 
Relations Board has reason to believe that 
moneys paid by him to such labor organiza- 
tion are being or have been expended for pur- 
poses other than such collective bargaining 
purposes, he may report to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the reasons upon which his belief is 
based, and the Attorney General shall pro- 
ceed to conduct an investigation to deter- 
mine whether such moneys are being or 
have been so expended, and if the Attorney 
General finds that such moneys have been 
so expended he shall certify to the National 
Labor Relations Board the fact that moneys 
of such individual have been so expended. 

(c) When the Attorney General shall have 

that moneys of a reasonable num- 
ber of individuals who are members of the 
same labor organization have been so ex- 
pended, the National Labor Relations Board 
shall, if such labor organization refuses to 
refund to such individuals such portion of 
the moneys paid to such labor organization 
by such individuals as membership dues as 
have been expended for purposes other than 
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collective bargaining purposes or purposes 
related thereto, bring in behalf of such indi- 
viduals a civil action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction against such labor or- 
ganization for the recovery of such portion 
of such moneys as have been expended by it 
for other than such collective bar 
purposes. Any amount so recovered shall be 
paid to the individuals on whose behalf such 
action was brought and in whose favor judg- 
ment was rendered. Any suit under this 
section may be instituted in any district 
court of the United States notwithstanding 
any monetary limitation of jurisdiction of 
such court. 


Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, my 
amendment seeks to do only one thing: 
It would provide an opportunity for 
members of labor organizations whose 
employment is conditioned upon such 
membership to recover any dues or fees 
they have paid into the union if it has 
spent the funds provided by the dues or 
fees for purposes other than collective 
bargaining or for purposes not pertain- 
ing thereto. 

Mr. President, before I proceed fur- 
ther to explain the amendment, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me most unfair that when an em- 
ployee is compelled to join a union in 
order to continue his employment or to 
obtain employment, he must pay not 
only his share of the cost of the union’s 
bargaining processes, but also is com- 
pelled to support many other principles, 
policies, programs, and activities to 
which he may not subscribe, or to which 
he may be strenuously opposed. 

For example, a member of the United 
Automobile Workers might very well be 
opposed to the principles espoused by 
the Americans for Democratic Action. 
Yet, money taken from his dues is paid 
directly to Americans for Democratic 
Action. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Walter 
Reuther, in testifying before the Mc- 
Clellan committee, indicated that ap- 
proximately $1,000 a month was essen- 
tially the level of the UAW’s contribu- 
tion to the ADA, 

Statement No. 11, of American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations Statement of Contri- 
butions, indicates that from July 1, 1956, 
to June 30, 1957, it had contributed 
$5,000 to National Hells Canyon Associ- 
ation. Certainly some of our UAW 
workers in Michigan must wonder why 
this sum of money, taken from their 
dues, is being used to support an organ- 
ization seeking to develop, at the cost of 
the taxpayers, a public power project— 
in the Far West—which could well draw 
industry and job opportunities away 
from the State of Michigan. 

Of course, the position of Walter 
Reuther on the question of private versus 
public power is well known to many. I 
do not in the slightest question his right 
to take any position he may desire, but 
I most seriously contest his right to take 
hard-earned dues of his union members 
to support causes in which they may 
have no interest, and which—as in the 
case of supporting Hells Canyon proj- 
ect—are actually detrimental to the best 
interests of our UAW workers in the 
State of Michigan, 
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Although it will be contended other- 
wise, the fact is that under current prac- 
tices in some of our labor organizations, 
dissenters are being denied the freedom 
not to support financially political or 
ideological or other activities which they 
may oppose. 

My amendment seeks to provide to the 
individual dues-paying member of a 
union the freedom not to support finan- 
cially with his dues or fees union activ- 
ities, not related to collective bargaining, 
which he personally may oppose. This 
freedom is most essential, is a funda- 
mental right of all Americans, and 
should not be allowed to be eroded by 
power-mad labor leaders. 

I may add that it is a fundamental 
right of all Americans; and today, by 
law, if the union leaders negotiate a 
union contract with the employer, a 
member of the union may determine 
whether he wishes to remain or to con- 
tinue to be an employee. No one ob- 
jects to the use of the dues for legiti- 
mate collective-bargaining purposes; but 
when they are used for other purposes 
which the union leaders may sponsor, 
rather than to carry out the policies of 
the union members, I say that denies the 
individual union member a basic, fun- 
damental right which is his as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr.POTTER. Iyield. 

Mr. BARRETT. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, I believe it is very 
fair, equitable, and sound. 

I should like to ask a question. I un- 
derstood the Senator from Michigan to 
say that a worker is obliged to join a 
union and to pay dues and fees to it, in 
order to get or to hold a job. But would 
not the effect of the amendment be that 
the same member would lose his job if he 
should take the action which it would be 
necessary for him to take under the pro- 
visions of the amendment? : 

Mr. POTTER. No. The amend- 
ment applies to membership in unions in 
which union shops exist—in other words, 
in cases in which the worker is compelled 
to belong to the union in order to con- 
tinue his job or in order to obtain a job. 
My amendment provides that first he 
shall file with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board a disclaimer. Affidavits 
or applications would be available to all 
members; and they would be filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board— 
without disclosing to the union leaders 
the identify of the individual member. 
If the member decided that the union 
was using the funds obtained from his 
dues for political purposes or for any 
other purposes which he felt were not 
consistent with collective-bargaining 
purposes or purposes not related thereto, 
he could file a complaint with the De- 
partment of Justice, which then would 
ascertain the facts, and would turn the 
information over to the National Labor 
Relations Board; and the Board would 
request the union to return the mem- 
ber’s portion or share of the dues. 

If the union refuses to do that, then 
the Department of Justice will intercede 
in behalf of the individual and bring a 
civil action to have the money returned 
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to the individual union member. At 
that time, of course, the man’s identify 
will be known. 

Mr. BARRETT. Would not the end 
result of that action be that the union 
member would lose, first, his member- 
ship in the union, and then his job? 

Mr. POTTER. No. I do not believe 
any union leadership will go that far. 
Let us consider the case of a member of 
the United Auto Workers, which makes 
a contribution of $1,000 a month, to 
which Walter Reuther testified before 
the McClellan committee. It is hard 
for me to believe that every member of 
the UAW wants his dues to be used to 
contribute to the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action. If any member wished 
to take a position contrary to that, he 
could have his remedy, under my 
amendment. 

However, I am sure the UAW would 
not take punitive action against an in- 
dividual for doing so. 

Mr. BARRETT. Do members of un- 
ions have anything to say about where 
their money is to be expended? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. I think it will be 
found that in many cases the matter of 
making certain contributions is brought 
up at union meetings and voted upon. 
My point is that a man is being forced to 
contribute when there is compulsory un- 
ionism. If there is a union shop, a work- 
er must belong to the union in order to 
continue his job. 

Let us say he is in the minority. Let 
us assume that a vote is taken in the 
United Auto Workers, and 51 percent 
of the members vote to make a contribu- 
tion to the Americans for Democratic 
Action, and 49 percent vote against such 
a contribution of $1,000 a month. I be- 
lieve the 49 percent are denied a funda- 
mental right which is theirs. Their dues 
are being used for other than collective 
bargaining purposes. 

I know that when Congress enacted 
legislation providing for labor and man- 
agement to enter into contracts for un- 
ion shops it was intended, under the 
union shop principle, that labor would 
use the dues for collective-bargaining 
purposes. 

Senators talk about minority rights. 
If a vote such as I have illustrated were 
taken, the minority rights would be com- 
pletely washed away, and those union 
members would have their dues used for 
purposes which are completely contrary, 
in many cases, to their own wishes. 

Mr. BARRETT. DoI correctly under- 
stand that, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if 25 percent or 40 percent of the 
members of a given union should sign a 
letter addressed to the National Labor 
Relations Board, stating they were op- 
posed to the use of their money in a cer- 
tain way, and requesting that the Board 
take action, the Board would proceed to 
try to get the money back for them? 

Mr. POTTER. The Department of 
Justice would take action to get the 
money back. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it mandatory on 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Department of Justice to see that 
the money is repaid to the union mem- 
bers? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. 
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Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator’s 
amendment is a good one. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me the Sena- 
tor is approaching this sticky question 
in a very statesmanlike manner. In re- 
gard to the point made by the Senator 
from Wyoming, when Walter Reuther 
was before the McClellan committee, we 
were discussing one afternoon the prob- 
lem of political contributions. It was 
brought out during the hearings that 
the UAW makes regular monthly contri- 
butions of $1,000 to Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and that 35 of the total 
nonpolitical activities of that organiza- 
tion are financed by the UAW. We 
raised the question which the Senator 
has raised at this time. 

Mr. Reuther was candid enough to say 
that the union recognized that there are 
members of the union who might want 
to belong to the Young Conservatives 
Club, or some such organization. Since 
the spotlight of the public has been fo- 
cused on this problem, the UAW has 
developed a new approach, whereby a 
member may write to the union and 
state that he does not desire his money 
to go to the ADA or COP. I believe Mr. 
Reuther said they had received 210 such 
cards. He stated that their money goes 
to the American Heritage Association, or 
Foundation, or whatever it is. 

So the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan is in keeping with that 
approach, so that all unions may thereby 
respect the individual opinions of those 
who pay their dues. His money could go 
to one party or one cause or another, but 
it would not be mandatory for him to 
contribute to a cause or to a candidate 
he might prefer to oppose. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. I 
think the Senator will agree that. no one 
wants to deny an individual the right to 
support the political party or candidate 
he may desire to support; but, by the 
same token, no one wants to have legis- 
lation which will require one to have his 
own money spent against either his own 
candidacy or his own vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, it provides that 
a member’s dues shall be used for col- 
lective bargaining purposes, to improve 
his economic position. Is that correct? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the dues are used 
for any other purpose, he has a right 
to object. If the union does nothing 
about the objection, the Department of 
Justice can investigate. Is that correct? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is well to 
point out that this definitely is not a 
partisan question, because this kind of 
activity is directed toward every primary. 
Every Senator has an interest in it, pro 
or con, regardless of which side of the 
aisle he is on. 

I have before me the statement of Mr. 
Harry Brothers, 624 North Prospect, 
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Ypsilanti, Mich., who has spoken out on 
this subject a great deal, and has told 
how such money is used. I read a couple 
of paragraphs at this time to the Sena- 
tor. Mr. Brothers said: 

The man heading this CIO move to in- 
ject CIO policies into our schools is Brendon 
Sexton. He is the CIO, UAW education direc- 
tor. I know Sexton, knew him when he was 
affiliated with local 50, bomber plant. 


By the way, Mr. Brothers prefaced his 
remarks by stating: 

I have been employed in the auto and air- 
craft industry for over 30 years, and I have 
been a member in good standing in the 
UAW-CIO at all times for 15 years. 


Here is the startling thing he says: 

I attended some of their education classes, 
but quit in disgust when they brought in 
college professors who sounded like Com- 
munists and they tried to throw a bunch of 
junk at us that any true American could not 
stomach. Never once, from all the speakers 
they had, did I hear the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence or the writers of 
our Constitution of the United States be 
described as patriots. They were always pic- 
tured as tools of wealth and opposed to the 
workingman. This was all foreign to me, so 
I quit attending. 


The point I wish to make is that any- 
one has a right to expound his ideas, but 
a worker in a union shop must remain 
in the union and pay dues. The least 
we can do is limit the use of those dues 
to the legitimate ends of unionism, and 
not permit the funds to be used for any- 
one else’s political philosophy, whether 
it be that of the Senator, mine, or any- 
body else’s. 

Mr. POTTER. I think that point was 
recently brought out in a jury verdict in 
a North Carolina State court case. 

The jury found, on the basis of volu- 
minous evidence and testimony, that the 
railroad unions use union dues which 
they collect from employees under the 
union shop requirement to influence 
votes in elections to public office and for 
making financial contributions to candi- 
dates and political committees. It also 
found that dues moneys are used for 
lobbying activities which are not reason- 
ably related to collective bargaining. An 
appeal was immediately entered by the 
unions and the case is now headed for 
review by the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina and ultimately for consideration 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

The suit, Allen et al. against Southern 
Railway System, was initiated in the 
superior court at Charlotte by a group 
of nonunion employees of the Southern 
Railroad who sought an order of the 
court to prevent their discharge for re- 
fusing to join the unions and pay union 
dues and fees as required by the union- 
shop contract entered into between the 
railroad and the rail unions in 1953. Up 
until 1951, the union shop was not per- 
mitted under the Railway Labor Act, but 
in that year the act was amended to au- 
thorize employers and unions to enter 
into contracts making union membership 
a requirement for all employees. 

The legality of the union shop require- 
ment has previously been tested and gen- 
erally upheld, but in no previous case has 
the issue been presented to the courts 
squarely in terms of union dues for po- 
litical purposes. 
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In the Hanson case, decided in 1956, 
the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the union shop 
amendment of the Railway Labor Act on 
the ground that since the unions bargain 
collectively for all employees, both union 
and nonunion, it is no deprivation of 
their constitutional rights to require all 
employees to pay dues to cover the cost 
of collective bargaining. 

The Court pointed out that the record 
before it in that case did not properly 
raise the issue of whether the union shop 
agreement “forces men into ideological 
and political associations which violate 
their right to freedom of conscience, 
freedom of association, and freedom of 
thought protected by the Bill of Rights.” 

The Supreme Court stated that if a 
showing were later made that “the ex- 
action of dues, initiation fees, or assess- 
ments is used as a cover for forcing 
ideological conformity or other action in 
contravention of the first amendment, 
this judgment will not prejudice the de- 
cision in that case.” The language of 
the Court has been generally interpreted 
to indicate a strong feeling among at 
least some of the members of the Court 
that use of union dues money for politi- 
cal purposes would render the union shop 
contract unconstitutional. 

In the North Carolina case the plain- 
tiffs introduced direct evidence as to use 
of union dues for influencing elections 
and for making large-scale contributions 
to political candidates and political cam- 
paign committees. An important item 
of evidence consisted of a file of special 
election editions of the weekly newspaper 
Labor, which is owned by a number of 
railway brotherhoods, containing direct 
appeals for support of various candidates 
in national and State elections. Labor, 
which has a circulation of over 600,000, 
carries no advertising and is financed 
primarily from union funds. Also of- 
fered in evidence were a number of other 
publications, such as monthly magazines 
and bulletins containing candidate en- 
dorsements and other campaign propa- 
ganda material. 

The most impressive evidence intro- 
duced during the trial consisted of lists of 
political contributions made by the Rail- 
way Labor’s Political League in 1956, to- 
taling in excess of $100,000. The Rail- 
way Labor’s Political League was identi- 
fied as an unincorporated body consist- 
ing of the heads of 21 railway labor 
organizations. A showing was alsomade 
that the Railway Labor's Political League 
obtains at least a part of its financing 
from assessments upon the various rail 
unions through an affiliate known as the 
Railway Labor Executives Association. 

Further lists were offered in evidence 
showing campaign contributions totaling 
approximately $500,000 in 1956 by the 
AFL-CIO political arm, COPE. Related 
evidence showed that $365,000 of the 
funds spent by COPE on political educa- 
tion activities came from per capita as- 
sessments which the AFL-CIO levies on 
affiliated unions. All the railway labor 
unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

We have more evidence from the testi- 
mony of the jury case in North Carolina, 
Senators might be interested to note that 
the jury rendered a decision on certain 
questions, 
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First the jury answered the question, 
“Do the defendant unions use dues and 
fees which they collect from railroad em- 
ployees in support of or opposition to 
legislation which is not reasonably neces- 
sary or related to collective bargaining?” 

The jury said “Yes.” 

The second question the jury answered 
was, “Do the defendant unions use dues 
and fees which they collect from railroad 
employees to influence votes in elections 
to public office?” The jury said “Yes.” 

The next question was “If so, is the 
same necessarily or reasonably related 
to collective bargaining?” The jury 
said “No,” it was not related to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Fourth. “Do the defendant unions use 
dues and fees which they collect from 
railroad employees to make contributions 
to the campaigns of candidates for elec- 
tion to public office?” ‘The answer was 
“Yes.” 

Fifth. “If so, is the same necessary or 
reasonably related to collective bargain- 
ing?” The jury said “No.” 

Sixth. “Is the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Clerks death benefit system neces- 
sary or reasonably related to collective 
bargaining?” The jury said “No.” 

This was a court decision in North 
Carolina. 

Let us now revert to what the Supreme 
Court had to say in the Hanson case. 
This is the opinion of Judge Carter. I 
wish to quote him at this time. He 
states: 


Compulsory union membership * * * 
compels an employee to join and support an 
association of persons with whose purpose 
and concepts he may be in total disagree- 
ment. The Constitution protects an in- 
dividual against legislation having this 
effect. 

If an employee is compelled to Join a union 
against his will in order to continue his em- 
ployment, he not only pays his share of the 
cost of the union’s bargaining processes, 
but he is compelled to support many other 
principles, policies, programs, and activities 
to which he may not subscribe * * * . In 
some instances compulsory membership 
would compel support, financial, and other- 
wise, of policies which an employee might 
deem objectionable from the standpoint of 
free government and the liberties of the in- 
dividual under it. * * * To compel any em- 
ployee to make involuntary contributions 
from his compensation for such purpose is 
taking his property without due process of 
law. 

We have prided ourselves in this country 
in the rights of free speech and free thought, 
rights which have been guaranteed to us by 
constitutional provision. * * * To compel 
him, a union member, to contribute to the 
support of economic or political programs 
adopted by a union, which may be abhor- 
rent to him, is as constitutionally wrong as 
if similar programs were compelled by the 
employer. * * * To force contributions 
against one’s will in the manner here em- 
ployed is a violation of his fundamental 
rights and privileges. It is a violation of 
“nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law” contained in the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. * * * Forcing an employee to 
join a union and to compel him to financially 
support principles, projects, policies, or pro- 
grams which he does not believe and does 
not want, is clearly a taking of his property 
without due process. 


This is no idle amendment. -We have 
been dealing with this question for some 
time. To me it is a basic question, irre- 
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spective of which side of the aisle we sit 
on. 

If we permit any large economic inter- 
est to spend without control the money 
of other people for political purposes we 
shall lose the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of our American system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 


-from Arizona. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator has offered one of the 
most praiseworthy amendments that has 
been offered yet to the bill. I compli- 
ment the Senator for his courage in so 
doing. 

I suggest that the Senator is well ac- 
quainted with the situation, because the 
Senator comes from a State in which the 
labor movement has taken over the con- 
trolling political party. I described that 
activity in detail in a speech in Detroit 
on January 20 of this year, which I then 
had printed in the Recor either Janu- 
ary 21 or 22, if the Senator would care 
to read it. 

The Senator from Michigan is well 
aware of what the control of a political 
party in one State by a labor organiza- 
tion—and I might say it would be ex- 
actly as bad if it were under the control 
of management or any other group of 
people—can do. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the Senator’s 
State today he is witnessing the worst 
part of the recession. It is the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Arizona, often 
expressed, that the depression there is 
the direct result of the control of gov- 
ernment by a labor organization work= 
ing in cooperation with and in complete 
sympathy with the elected officials of 
that State. ; 

The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan has pointed out the wrong in the 
misuse of union dues money. The Sena- 
tor has expanded the problem over a 
greater area than I generally do, taking 
in organizations with respect to which 
individual members might not agree as 
to the propriety of expending the money. 

I know the Senator from Michigan will 
agree with me when I say that since the 
criticism of union activity in politics has 
arisen in this country the particular un- 
ion which is most active in Michigan—I 
think I shall expand that to include all 
unions—has, I believe, stopped the prac- 
tice of giving money per se to candidates 
from the general fund. I have made a 
considerable study of this subject, and I 
am convinced that today the great bulk 
of money as such which is handed to 
candidates for their use comes from vol- 
untary contributions. 

Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan to a new approach, 
which I think he has touched on in part 
and which I feel the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] will 
touch on at greater length. The new 
approach, since giving up the direct con- 
tributions from the general fund to can- 


_didates, is what is now called the Com- 


mittee on Political Education. 
They have undertaken to educate their 
members. I do not know why certain 
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labor leaders of this country feel that 
their members need to be educated. I 
am acquainted with more working peo- 
ple than with any other class of people, 
and I know that they need no educating. 
However, that is the attitude certain 
labor leaders have, and for those pur- 
poses they expend large sums of money. 
It is doubtful in this layman’s mind 
whether we can stop them by law, but we 
should try it. 

If the Senator from Michigan will in- 
dulge me, I should like to give some 
figures. This year, in the general field 
of education and in public relations, 
there will be spent $750,000. Iam giving 
these figures in round numbers. In pub- 
lications, there will be spent $696,000. 
In research, $221,000. In education, 
$146,000; organizing, $152,000. That is 
a very substantial amount of money, and 
it comes out of union dues money. 

Another way in which unions operate 
in the political field—and this again, I 
feel, is a very insidious way, and presents 
a question in my mind as to whether 
Congress should allow it, or, if it is 
allowed to be done by one organization, 
whether it should not also be allowed to 
be done by other organizations and cor- 
porations, because corporations today are 
prohibited from doing these things—— 

Mr.POTTER. Ifthe Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him at that point, 
under the Corrupt Practices Act, if a cor- 
poration made political contributions, it 
would be in violation of the act. Of 
course, unions have been able to get 
around that prohibition. In the second 
place, a stockholder’s suit could be 
started, and, of course, that is something 
unions do not have to worry about. In 
the third place, it would be entirely 
wrong to do that. I do not favor that 
kind of action by any economic group, 
whether it be made up of corporations or 
labor organizations. It is entirely wrong 
to use such money for political purposes, 
because once it is possible to buy and sell 
elections, our form of government will 
have been lost. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Michigan has made a point with 
which I am in complete agreement. It 
does not make any difference to me 
whether the group be union or profes- 
sional, whether it be corporate or man- 
agement. Isay no organization or group 
of organizations should be allowed by law 
to dominate the political scene, as it is 
dominated in the Senator’s State of 
Michigan. We need only to look at the 
State of Michigan to realize what hap- 
pens under that kind of system. If the 
Senator will indulge me, I should like 
to take some time to place some material 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
wonder whether the two Senators would 
indulge me at this point. I believe the 
Senators are bringing up a very impor- 
tant point indeed. At one time in the 
history of America the railroads and 
other corporations were guilty of dis- 
graceful conduct so far as political ac- 
tivity was concerned. It was necessary 
to enact laws to prohibit their influenc- 
ing voters and influencing elections. At 
one time they even tried to influence the 
legislatures of the various States, and 
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it was necessary to pass laws to prevent 
it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Further to illus- 
trate what I have been saying—and I be- 
lieve this will be interesting to some 
Members of the Senate who may not 
have read the report of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Lobbying and 
Campaign Expenses, in 1956, when the 
scandals developed over the gas and oil 
bill—I was a member of that committee, 
whose chairman, by the way, was the 
same Senator who is now the chairman 
of the so-called Rackets Committee. We 
sent investigators into Wayne County, 
Mich., and they looked into the Greater 
Detroit and Wayne County Industrial 
Union Council of Wayne County, Mich. 

I shall not burden the Senate with all 
the figures I have before me. However, 
it is interesting to note that, according 
to the investigators, for a period of 
days—and the investigators were unable 
to determine the number of days— 
prior to the final election in November 
1956, 1,549 persons were supplied by this 
segment of the union to work for the 
Democratic Party in that particular 
county of Michigan. 

The investigators were unable to find 
out how much these people were paid, but 
I am informed—and I shall stand cor- 
rected if I am wrong—that the going 
rate for this work was $20 and $5 for 
expenses, which would make the total 
more than $35,000 a day for the work- 
ers. This money came from union funds, 
It came from the fund that is sometimes 
referred to as the layoff fund or the lost- 
time fund. Workers were called off the 
jobs in the factory, and they were told, 
“We need you in the precincts more than 
you are needed at the lathe. You work 
in the precinct and your job will be 
waiting for you when you are through.” 

Mr. . That has nothing to do 
with collective bargaining. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. It has nothing to 
do with collective bargaining. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has some to 


put in also. I shall not take very much 
longer with my figures. I am sure the 
Senate would be interested in the addi- 
tional information we have been able to 
obtain from the books of the union in- 
volved, in the form of a statement from 
the Greater Detroit and Wayne County 
Industrial Union Council. I have such a 
statement before me in the form of ex- 
hibit C. It shows the expenses for the 
political action committee. I may say, 
parenthetically, that this was before the 
merger of the AFL and CIO. The total 
expenditures for the 6 months ending 
December 31, 1956, are shown. This is 
very interesting. The total expenses 
were $157,037.78. 

It must be remembered that this is 
only 1 segment of the union in 1 county 
in 1 State. The general expenses were 
$3,437. I will omit the cents. The ex- 
penses for the August 1956 primary elec- 
tion were $45,785. The expenses for the 
Garden City School Board election were 
$214. I am omitting the cents. A school 
board has no relation to collective bar- 
gaining. However, these were the ex- 


penses for that school-board election. 
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The election for the Taylor Township 
School Board election were $180. They 
got into two school boards. The expenses 
for the registration drive were $31,534. 
Then for the final election in November 
of 1956, the total expenses were $75,886. 

In order to avoid taking the time of 
the Senate by regaling it with the de- 
tailed figures, I ask the Senator’s in- 
dulgence so that I may ask unanimous 
consent to have copies of the statement 
placed in the Recor» at this point. 

Mr. POTTER. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
EXHIBIT C—Greater DETROIT AND WAYNE 
COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Statement of expenditures for the 6 months 
ended Dec, 31, 1956 


General expense: 


Operating (schedule 1)__.... $65, 001. 99 
Miscellaneous (schedule 2)... 13, 094.34 
Labor Day (schedule 3) _-___. 2, 362. 89 
0 a eae 80, 459. 22 
PAC expense (schedule 4) (6 
Generel. 2-2 3, 437. 61 
August 1956 primary 4_______ 45, 785. 50 
Garden City School Board 
GlOCWON....-. 5 agence 214. 16 
Taylor Township School Board 
ec dapat a nn EE 180. 25 
Registration drive *_.......__ 31, 534. 07 
November 1956 final election’ 75,886. 19 
NU} iene ak -- 157,037.78 
= 
Total expenditures...... 237, 497. 00 


1See summary schedule and detailed sup- 
porting schedules attached regarding election 
contributions and expenditures. 


Statement of PAC expense for the 6 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1956 


General expense: 

r r E E e $404. 36 
Lost-time expense__._..._..._. 214.11 

National Democratic Conven- 
ote Ee 742. 45 

Public opinion poll, share of ex- 
PONSO. eanne ar 1, 350. 00 

Dinner, countywide officers 
e REA SRE 255. 44 
County PAC meeting_..._.___. 411.25 
Room rental_._..__---. 60. 00 
Total general expense...... 3, 437. 61 

August 1956 primary election: 

Nee yg RT TES reine ee rept | 2, 129. 01 
EOE E nim iin S 2, 872. 87 
Placards and posters........... 1, 264. 08 
District expense__.............. 1,594.30 
Newspaper ads_._............. 527. 60 
504. 48 
450. 63 
- 200. 00 
Sound equipment rental_...... 229. 00 


Senatorial and legislative dis- 
tricts—campaign assistance... 1,577. 89 


Manpower: 

Salaries, lost. time........... 7, 231. 64 
Lost-time expense_.......... 18, 620. 00 
a ateicia an enncie Gina 25, 851. 64 

Sound trucks: 
Salaries, lost time........... 1, 540. 00 
Lost-time expense........... 742. 50 
POC sk ace onnbanvinsnn 2) a 
= 
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Statement of PAC expense for the 6 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1956—Continued 
August 1956 primary election—Con. 
Telephone campaign, lost-time 


ET AEA aE a Bi ===- $292.50 
Pictures.......----<-.- maamaa 9.00 
Total August 1956 primary 
election expense......-- 45, 785. 50 
Garden City School Board elec- 
tion: 
Circulats._.........--- 1 CaS 43.11 
Ce smnainnnmnnnn 36. 05 
Man rake nanmnnnnanna 135. 00 
Total Garden City School 
Board election expense.. 214. 16 
Taylor Township School Board 
election, ads ................-- 180. 25 
Registration drive: 
ES ee V ee earn 6, 913. 61 
Poster panels..-............-.- 2, 287. 94 
Sound equipment rental.. m.m --- 624. 42 
oa a E E N O 302. 50 
Manpower: 
Salaries, lost time... -= ERED 11, 328. 10 
Lost-time expense........... 4, 672. 50 
Total...-.. by np aut cients 16, 000. 60 
[a 
Sound trucks: 
Salaries, lost time_......-... 2, 580. 00 
Lost-time expense........... 1, 125.00 
AOAI saannin 3, 705. 00 
Telephone campaign, lost-time 
i a E E cenaas 900. 00 
Leafiet distribution, lost-time 
a NY 800. 00 
Total registration drive ex- 
aaa recesses cent es , 534. 07 
November 1956 final election: 
Bumper strips._.............. 8, 755. 00 
ON ee 3, 287. 65 
Lapel buttons__-_.............. 2, 908. 98 
Campaign material_.......--.. 2, 319. 25 
District expense............... 2, 244. 76 
T E SREE A ESA E 1, 800. 33 
Panels, outdoor_.......-...... 1,912.50 
Leafiets............. TR I nn 4, 600. 77 


E ps erred npiigionen spartans esl eainaree 18, 405. 00 
MRI awa ate aces bate wien bn eh coe on co Sn Sane 3, 151. 76 
ECON A e T SES 437. 50 
Sound equipment rental_...... 473.00 
PRIA O EEN 1, 350. 00 
Legislative districts, campaign 

RE ES 1, 088. 80 

Manpower: 
Salaries, lost time........... 4, 327. 84 
Lost-time expense........... 14, 977. 50 

PROC, saenake ERATA 19, 305. 34 
Sound trucks: ot \ ee 

Salaries, lost time........_.. $2, 060. 00 
Lost-time expense_.......... 1, 087. 50 

EE inca een NE ---=- 3,147.50 
Judge Kaufman campaign.-..._ 200, 00 
Other county councils, share of 

contributions_..... 329. 30 

Miscellaneous._............... 168. 75 
Total November 1956 final 

election expense......... 75, 886. 19 
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Mr. POTTER. I should like to com- 
ment on what the Senator from Arizona 
has said. I am sure the Senator would 
not object to activities such as that on 
the part of union members, if they de- 
sired to participate, or to voluntary con- 
tributions, by union members. However, 
when the money is taken out of their 
dues, it is a different story. The money 
is paid for union activities, and here we 
find it is used for political purposes. I 
am sure that in many instances the 
money was used against the people’s de- 
sire so far as their preference in the 
election was concerned. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not 
agree more with the Senator. It is de- 
sirable to have working people interest 
themselves in politics, whether they are 
union people or not; and I think it is a 
part of their duty of citizenship. How- 
ever I do not think they should be forced 
to do it, and I certainly do not believe 
that dues money should be used for that 
purpose. 

In connection with the effort that is 
being made to dominate politics in this 
country by the union movement, I have 
called to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that members of the AFL-CIO are 
working out of an office in the Capitol 
Building. At the time I did not state 
whether it was proper or improper. 
Frankly, I do not know. I should dislike 
to think what a scream would go through 
the dome of the Capitol if officials of the 
NAM or of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce were found to be working in 
the office of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare directing lobbying activ- 
ities. 

I call attention to the fact that that is 
not something new. It is financed with 
dues money. The money is being used 
to influence legislation. I suppose there 
are many thousands of working people 
in the country who today and yesterday 
and the day before were hoping that the 
Senate would pass some meaningful leg- 
islation which would make their union 
officers responsible in the fiduciary field. 
I know that many people working in the 
South look to their leaders in the Sen- 
ate to protect States rights. They got 
none. I believe there are working people 
all over the country who are praying 
that we would act in a way that would 
help them, 

I do not believe that lobbying had 
anything to do with it. I should not like 
to think that it had. If the Senator will 
indulge me further, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article published in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of April 27. It deals with 
what I have related today. It is nothing 
new. The title of the article is “Labor’s 
Lobby Works Out of Senate Office.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lasor’s LOBBY WORKS OUT or SENATE OFFICE— 

Sreexs To Kut ANy Move PROTECTING 


WORKERS 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, April 27.—Lobbyists for the 
AFL-CIO have set up shop in an office in 
the Capitol to lead the fight of Democratic 
Senators against labor reform proposals be- 
ing pressed by Republicans with White House 
backing, the Tribune learned today. 


June 14 


Seldom has a lobby been conducted so vig- 
orously and so openly, according to Congres- 
sional observers. The almost unprecedented 
drive of labor leaders to kill measures which 
are designed, according to supporters, to pro- 
tect workers from exploitation of labor offi- 
cials, has been noted in debate on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

The labor drive is being directed from the 
office of former Senator Earle ©. Clements, 
Democrat, of Kentucky, who is associated 
with the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, which is seeking to increase the 
Democratic majority in the Senate in the 
1958 elections. 


BIEMILLER TAKES OVER 


Clement’s office is on the third floor of the 
Senate wing of the Capitol, off the gallery 
floor of the Senate. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, former Democratic 
Congressman from Milwaukee, and now an 
AFL-CIO Congressional lobbyist, has taken 
over Clements’ office with Si Anderson, an- 
ated labor union representative, assisting 


The office is served by an elevator that is 
for the private use of Senators. American 
citizens going to the gallery to see the Sen- 
ate in action are barred from using the Sen- 
ators’ elevator, but there is no such prohi- 
bition for Biemiller and his coworkers. They 
have virtually commandeered the lift. 

Democratic Senators are opposing reforms 
which Senator WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, of 
California, GOP leader, is seeking to attach 
as amendments to the employee pension and 
welfare fund bill. The Democrats say that 
they will pass the reforms to help workers 
later. Labor leaders are lobbying to kill the 
reforms now and forever. While they are 
going along with labor leaders now, some 
Democrats say they will drive for reforms 
later. 

The votes last night against amendments 
proposed by KNOWLAND and supported by 
President Eisenhower made it clear that the 
Republican efforts to convert the welfare 
fund bill into a labor bill of rights, which 
would encompass broad labor reforms, are 
doomed. Adverse votes today further sealed 
the doom of the effort. 

DEMOCRATS ON SPOT? 

However, Republicans are confident that 
they are putting the Democrats on the spot 
as being against workers and for labor 
officials. 

In debate on the Senate floor yesterday the 
activities of the labor lobby in the corridors 
of the Senate Chamber were noted by Sena- 
tors Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of Ari- 
zona, and Irvine Ives, Republican, of New 
York. 

“Only today I ran across a high represent- 
ative of the AFL-CIO in the corridor,” Ives 
began, 

“It is not difficult to run across them in the 
lobby,” GOLDWATER interjected. 

GOLDWATER said that he “had not heard any 
lobbyists for labor suggesting that Senators 
vote for this program, the labor reforms, be- 
cause it will help their membership,” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to close my 
remarks by thanking the Senator for 
being so courteous to me in yielding and 
by pointing out that the movement 
started as an experiment in a precinct 
in Ohio. It then moved up through the 
echelons of politics. Finally it took over 
the State of Michigan. Now it is reach- 
ing its hand into the Capitol. I believe 
the American people should be apprised 
of that situation, They are entitled to 
know it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me 
at this point. 

Mr. ALLOTT and Mr. CURTIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 


TL a en MME NET 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? If so, to whom? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe the subject 
on which the Senator has offered his 
amendment is one with respect to which 
there is extreme controversy. I wish to 
compliment him on the thought and at- 
tention he has given it. This is one of 
the most sensible approaches that we can 
take to the problem. 

He has safeguarded union member- 
ship to the extreme in his approach to it. 
He has not said to the union, “Thou 
shalt not do this or that,” but he has 
simply given to the individual union 
member the right and the opportunity 
to make his choice. 

Mr. POTTER. And there is no puni- 
tive action against the union for any 
activity. The amendment simply al- 
lows the union member to be able to 
make a choice of any activity which is 
over and above the regular collective 
bargaining activity. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is certainly cor- 
rect. I think the amendment is well 
taken and sound. I say this because I 
anticipate that in the course of the years 
union membership in the United States 
will grow not only in size, as it now is 
growing in numbers, but also in propor- 
tion to the population. I think this could 
well be a healthy relationship and a 
healthy economic situation, provided 
that we in Congress clothe it with proper 
safeguards and protection. 

But I can foresee a time, unless some 
protections are written into the law and 
unless Congress assumes a part of the 
responsibility, when the problem to 
which the Senator is speaking at this 
moment might become so acute that the 
actual control of the Government of the 
United States could lie in the hands of a 
few persons who were the heads of 
unions. 

I do not know whether that situation 
has been reached. A situation has been 
reached in which many amendments of- 
fered are given short shrift, even in com- 
mittee, and reason is not listened to; it 
is rejected, sometimes even capriciously. 
So I say we have reached a situation in 
which we must think about the problem. 
For that reason, I shall support the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. I think it is a good 
one. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. A little while ago I 
referred to a statement by Mr. Brothers, 
who journeyed to Washington with Mr. 
Walter J. Brauninger, of 12992 U. S. 12, 
Chelsea, Mich. They came to protest 
to the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary because their political freedoms 
were being jeopardized. Mr. Brauninger 
in his statement said: 

The right of an American citizen to sup- 
port a political candidate includes the right 
not to support his opponent. 


That is something to which the Sen- 
ator referred a while ago, when he re- 
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ferred to individuals who work in places 
where they must belong to the union, 
and the union takes their dues for a po- 
litical purpose in which they do not þe- 
lieve. The real abuse in such a case is 
not the advantage or disadvantage given 
to candidates; the real abuse is the 
denying of political freedom to those in- 
dividuals, 

A moment ago the Senator from Mich- 
igan stated that such individuals had to 
contribute to a cause in which they did 
not believe. The three gentlemen to 
whom I have referred came to Washing- 
ton. They did not get a hearing before 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. That was in 1955 or 1956. As 
a member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, I agreed to talk to them. 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] was present. The third indi- 
vidual in that group was Mr. Clarence 
Bridgeman, of Marquette, Mich. He had 
had a most unusual experience. This 
is what he said: 

My name is Clarence Bridgeman, of Mar- 
quette, Mich. I welcome this opportunity 
to relate a personal experience during the 
1954 fall election campaign which I con- 
sider to be a violation of my personal polit- 
ical freedoms. 

This violation occurred when I was a Re- 
Publican candidate for county clerk of Mar- 
quette County, Mich. From 1950 to 1954 I 
was an underground worker for the Negaunee 
Mine Co., of Negaunee, Mich. I joined the 
United Steelworkers of America when first 
contacted by union representatives after 
starting my employment. 

Naturally, when I became a candidate for 
county clerk on the Republican ticket, I ap- 
proached the acting president of my local to 
talk over my candidacy. The reason I didn't 
talk to the president of my local was that he 
was running for State representative on the 
Democrat ticket and had stepped down from 
his post momentarily. I was told in clear 
language that I was running on the wrong 
ticket. This happened on at least two oc- 
casions. 

My union leadership came out openly and 
strongly for the entire Democrat slate. To 
me, this meant my own union was opposing 
my candidacy on the Republican ticket, and 
more important that a part of the union dues 
which I had to pay in order to keep my job 
were being used in the Democrat campaign 
against me. It put me in the position of 
practically contributing money to my oppo- 
nent’s campaign, and to all the opponents of 
my fellow candidates. 

I believe this is a violation of my rights as 
an individual American citizen. That is why 
I have turned to Senator Curtis, as a member 
of the Senate Elections Subcommittee, and to 
Senator GoLDWATER. 

I would like to point out just one more 
thing—I believe in unions and in the legiti- 
mate objectives of unions, I realize, at one 


time, management was allpowerful and the 
working man needed representation to give 
him safe working conditions and decent 
wages and prohibit an all-powerful manage- 
ment from taking advantage of him. The 
unions have done a good job here. 

My sole purpose in coming to the Nation's 
Capitol today is to point out this violation 
of my rights as an individual American citi- 
zen. 


I hope the Senator’s amendment pre- 
vails, because it would provide simple 
justice. It would protect the right of 
people to make their own political choices 
and not be compelled to contribute to 
the defeat of their own choices. 

Mr, POTTER. We have had much 
talk today and during the past several 
days about democracy in unions. I can- 
not think of any greater democracy or 
factor in democracy than for an indi- 
vidual to have his money used, if it be 
outside collective bargaining procedures, 
than for something for which he wants 
it used, rather than to have it used 
against his own wishes. 

Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, who ably represents the Sixth 
Congressional District of Michigan, dis- 
tributed a questionnnaire in his Congres- 
sional District, which includes Lansing 
and Flint, where there are large concen- 
trations of the automobile industry. In 
response to 10,000 of his questionnaires, 
he received some very interesting returns. 
I shall cite one of the questions and the 
response he received. The question was: 

Do you object to the manner in which 
union dues are used? 


He divided the tabulation into returns 
from union members and nonunion 
members. A large percentage of the re- 
turns were from hourly-wage employees. 

Of the hourly wage employees, 90 per- 
cent were members of a labor union. In 
response to the question, “Do you object 
to the manner in which union dues are 
used?” 63 percent said “Yes”; 22 percent 
said “No.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the questionnaire to which I 
have referred be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tionnaire was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

One of the larger districts of the country, 
the Sixth District of Michigan, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 585,000 includes the 
cities of Flint and Lansing. More than 71,000 
workers are normally employed by Chevrolet, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Fisher Body, A-C Spark 
Plug, and other automotive industry within 
the district. 

The results of the survey, as tabulated by 
IBM, are as follows: 


{In percent) 


Questions 


Do avot Federal legislation, as recenti. by the Hone; to assist 
you egi y passed by 


providing for an extension of unem loyment 


Do you Anae TUON wk che TO LACANT SAONO DIA excise tax?.... 
lic reports be required in connection with welfare and pension 


Bhowid 
Should labor unions be made to file financial reports? 


fheola oe! yy tae be required to file reports of financial dealings with 


Responses from 
hourly wage 
employees only 
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Mn percent] 


Questions 


Do ay pw nt favor secret ballots for union elections?_..-.-.-.--- 
Should misuse of union funds be made a Federal offense? 


In view As present anne conditions, do you favor— 


B: A profit-sharing 5 ian? 
jan 
didi si rices as much as possi 


TSAN avid d post le lal eat fe at this time, do you believe labor and manage- 

leaders una be urged to renew existing union contracts? --------- 

6 manner in which union dues are used? 

ve that the policies adopted by union leaders represent the 
Dope of rank ene e union membership?.-...-.----- 


Do you work tantomotive production?.-------- 
Are you now employed 


Responses from 
hourly wage 
employees only 


8 264 83 


x 
3 NS 288 aN 


10 J-a 


BESY Ho s$ aS 


asss 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. What place in Mich- 
igan was it where 63 percent objected to 
the way their dues were used? 

Mr. POTTER. The Sixth Congres- 
sional District, including Flint, and Lan- 
sing, two of the main communities. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the Flint area? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to do so, I should like to refer to 
some interesting documents in connec- 
tion with that area. I have in my hand 
a photostat copy of the minutes of the 
executive board meeting of September 
7, 1957, of Buick local 599, UAW-CIO, lo- 
cated in Flint. Some very astounding 
things are shown in these proceedings. 
The items of business are numbered. 
This is item No. 13: 


Communication from Greater Flint In- 
dustrial Union Council requesting 4714 cents 
per member and PAC committee and candi- 
dates be called out from October 8 through 
November 8. 

Moved and supported: To concur. 

Amended: Anyone called out of shop be 
paid $20 per day not more than $100 per 
week. 

Amendment carried. 

Motion as amended carried. 


That was a minute of the executive 
committee of that particular local. 

I have also a photostat copy of the 
minutes of the regular membership 
meeting of the same union, held 2 days 
later, September 9, 1956. This is what it 
says: 

3. Communication from Greater Flint In- 
dustrial Union Council requesting donation 
of 4714 cents per capita tax for final election. 

Moved and supported: To concur. 

Moved and supported: To table until PAC 
committee report. Carried. 

Moved and supported: To suspend regular 
order of business to hear PAC committee re- 
port. Carried. 

Moved and supported: To adopt the PAC 
committee report. Carried. 

Moved and supported: To adopt and con- 
cur with report. 

Amended: That we pay women workers $20 
per day same as men. 

Amendment lost. Motion carried. 

Moved and supported: That anybody that 
loses time in the shop be paid $20 per day, 
and anybody not losing time be paid $15 per 
day. 

Moved and supported: That this be referred 
to the PAC committee and they bring back a 
report to the membership. Carried. 


The union members who brought this 
evidence to me—and the evidence shows 
that their dues money was used to pay 
those political bills—said the tax was 
levied, and that all the talk about funds 
voluntarily contributed for such purposes 
was meaningless, because not enough 
money was obtained in that way; and 
they stated that the members were taxed 
a per capita tax for political purposes. 

So I am not surprised that in that very 
area, over 60 percent of the union mem- 
bers object to the way their money is 
being handled and used. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Michigan will bear with me a little fur- 
ther, I should like to state that I hold in 
my hand another document, which comes 
from the same union. It is a financial 
report of a local for August 1956. Let me 
ask whether a primary election was held 
in Michigan in 1956. 

Mr. POTTER. Yes; in August 1956. 

Mr. CURTIS. This document. shows 
that the bank balances as of July 31, 
1956 were $112,875.98, and that $45,682.50 
of that amount was income from dues. 
This photostat shows the dues income 
and what was done with it. 

The local had a little other income, 
including a refund, some rent, and so 
forth. But, by and large, the income was 
from dues, I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate to call attention to 
all the items which appear on the photo- 
stat; but I shall refer to some of the 
items which were paid out of the dues, 
as follows: 

PAC handbille isco se cect $50.99 


In the same list we find an interesting 
item: 


COPE payments, international_._.... 


Of course, “COPE” was the Commit- 
tee on Political Education; and thus we 
find that this one local paid, in just 1 
month, $1,163 for that purpose. 

For 3 long days we sat in the commit- 
tee and heard Walter Reuther tell about 
his purity and his honesty, and state 
that all his operation was according to 
law. But the laws of the country forbid 
unions to make political contributions; 
and from this photostat we see that this 
one local was paying more than $1,100 
of the dues money, in 1 month, to COPE, 
the Committee on Political Education. 

From this photostat we find some other 
interesting things: The union supported 
the educational fund to the extent of 
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$912. Much of that is used for political 
education. 

Another one of the items shown on the 
photostat is rather interesting. There 
is a long column marked “election time,” 
and in that column appears a list of the 
names of members who contributed cer- 
tain amounts of money, The total for 
that column is $1,337.36. 

Finally, I should like to call attention 
to a column headed “Citizens’ Fund Lost 


Time.” The items under that heading 
are expenses, and they are as follows: 

Robert J. Bgan.. 22. ~ 25. $160 
Joseph T. Berry.........-.---=------= 140 
Howard Graham---.--.--.....------.- 160 
Nathaniel Turner_..---..---.....-.-.. 160 
Floyd McCree..._.....-...-..<<=----= 160 
Don. Stornello.. .... .-.nsesnscsepanens sen 160 
William J. Van Orden, Sr..-.--------- 140 
James: Binkley. ....con«seueeaceenene - 40 
Dc | eS NS ee 40 


A number of others are listed there, 
together with the payments. Those per- 
sons were paid out of this fund, sup- 
ported by dues, to do political work, 
against the wishes of most of the mem- 
bers—which has been proven by every 
survey. 

One may wonder why Robert J. Egan 
was paid $160, whereas James Binkley 
was paid only $40. Well, the photostat 
shows on its face that Robert J. Egan 
was one of the candidates. 

Mr, POTTER. Discrimination. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for yielding to me. 

aa POTTER. I have been glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is rendering a great 
public service, because if he can restore 
individual freedom and political freedom 
to the citizens of the United States who 
are compelled to pay union dues to hold 
their jobs, he will be extending the cause 
of freedom in this country, and it will be 
something we can brag about to the 
whole world, because the desire for free- 
dom is in the breast of every man, re- 
gardless of where he lives. Every man 
wants to have a right to take part in 
politics, but he does not want to be com- 
pelled to nullify his convictions and his 
activities by having to support the op- 
position. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska for his con- 
tribution to the debate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield to 
me? 

Mr. POTTER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona; or I shall 
be glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If it will not in- 
convenience the Senator from Michigan, 
I shall ask him to yield to me briefly. 

Mr.POTTER. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
short time ago, in colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, I re- 
ferred to a study which was made, and 
has been published in a book entitled 
“The CIO and the Democratic Party,” 
which fast is becoming a best seller in 
this country because it is a primer and a 
handbook for those who want to see 
the writing on the wall when a great 
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organization —whether political or pro- 
fessional—puts its hand to the task of 
providing the sinews for a political party. 

I stated to the Senator from Michigan 
that the great showcase to which the 
members of that group point with pride 
is his State. I want the Senator from 
Michigan to understand that when I 
refer to his State in this connection, I 
do not do so in a derogatory way. After 
all, this matter is history; the material 
to which I now refer is contained in a 
book which has been published. So if 
in this material there are any reflec- 
tions on his State, since the material 
has already been published, the reflec- 
tions have already been made. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Arizona will agree with 
me that it certainly is no secret that 
Michigan was a “guinea pig” State, 
where they took over the Democrat Party 
of the State; and, as a result of their 
success there, they have been able to 
branch out into other States. I know 
that many of those who believe in a 
strong two-party system resent and rebel 
against the means by which it was taken 
over. Many good Democrats in my State 
today are disgusted because of the fact 
that they have been thrown out of their 
own party and it has been taken over 
by a few union leaders. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
order to complete my comment on this 
point, I should like to call attention to 
some of the facts which have been de- 
veloped in the rather amazing book en- 
titled “The CIO and the Democratic 
Party,” because if it can happen in 
Michigan, it can happen any place where 
the people are not aware of their political 
responsibilities, and if control is obtained 
by other organizations—whether politi- 
cal or labor. 

Many people have misgivings about 
the situation. They fear that what is 
happening here is all too similar to 
what happened about 50 years ago in 
England, when seasoned bosses from the 
labor unions moved in behind the facade 
of the Liberal Party and took it over. 

So I should like to call attention to 
the fact that what happened in England, 
when such persons hid behind the false 
mask of that political party, and took it 
over, is similar to what has happened in 
the Senator’s State of Michigan. 

Incidentally, there was swiftly a de- 
cline in the British economy, following 
that development; and just consider 
what has happened today in the Sena- 
tor’s State of Michigan. 

By the way, I am not referring now to 
an excerpt from the book to which I 
have referred. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan himself spoke of this 
matter when he referred to three CIO 
union members who came to see us here 
in Washington. They were worried that 
the legitimate economic objectives of the 
union were being endangered by the po- 
litical ambitions of their union leaders. 
They were particularly strong in their 
condemnation of the Michigan CIO 
union leaders who were diverting their 
union dues money into an enormous 
slush fund to control the politics in that 
State. 
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As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, they came 
to discuss this problem with me and 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]; and at that time they brought 
this official study by the University of 
Chicago, which was written by a re- 
search assistant of the national PAC, 
which at that time was the political ac- 
tion arm of the CIO. 

I have mentioned this document many 
times on the floor of the Senate. It was 
written by a young woman for her doc- 
torate from the University of Chicago, 
and the book is entitled “The CIO and 
the Democratic Party.” It gives an in- 
teresting description of the movement of 
the union into every area of politics, 
from the precinct level until it took over 
the State. 

We are told that it began one evening 
in Detroit, early in 1947, when the presi- 
dent of the State CIO council met se- 
cretly with some discontented Demo- 
crats. According to this study, the de- 
cision was made at that meeting to seize 
control of the Democratic Party in the 
Senator’s State. I do not think what 
happened as a result of that secret meet- 
ing is any news. 

In 1948, the CIO-PAC moved in on the 
grassroots level of the Democratic Party 
According to the PAC expert, the move 
was made with the personal approval of 
Walter Reuther. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to this 
statement: 

In August 1948, Walter Reuther took off 
the mask of union leader for a moment and 
showed the politican which has always been 
the reality underneath. In the official pub- 
lication of his union he made clear that col- 
lective bargaining for his members was only 
a secondary matter for him as a union leader. 
He said “political action * * * shall have first 
call upon my time and energy as president 
of this international union.” 


I call attention to the fact that this 
statement is documented and was pre- 
sented in the president's column of the 
United Automobile Worker of August 
1948. 


Walter Reuther, by his own statement, sees 
himself primarily as a politician. The union 
appears to be merely a convenient stepping- 
stone. 

The year 1948 was enormously successful 
for the CIO politicians in Michigan. They 
elected a governor. But, they did not let 
him get the foolish idea that he might be 
in control of the party. 

In the spring convention of the Democrats 
in 1949, the New York Times reporter says it 
was Gus Scholle, director of the State CIO, 
rather than the governor, who was the real 
head of the State Democratic convention. 

You see, I have developed a special interest 
in what has been going on here in Michigan. 
I think the visit by the three rank-and-file 
Michigan CIO union men did more than 
anything else to help me understand the 
power and political ambition of Michigan's 
CIO leaders. I received a little extra educa- 
tion when one of the Reuthers made a trip 
all the way out to Arizona and made a vio- 
lent attack on me in my home State. This 
was very educational. 

In 1950, I understand the traditional Dem- 
ocrats made a last vain attempt to take back 
their party from the CIO politicians of your 
State. The Calkins investigation shows how 
this last attempt was smashed by equipping 
each of the Wayne County district conven- 
tions with small squads of men ready to use 
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force to prevent the regular Democrats from 
regaining power. The leader of the armed 
squad which took over the Democrat conven- 
tion in the 15th district told Calkins he was 
equipped with 6 men, 20 clubs, and 2 pistols, 


Mind you, this came from the union 
whose president told us he was a great 
believer in harmony and peace. 

He explained away, as my friend from 
South Dakota will remember, the use of 
such methods in Sheboygan. With these 
250 pounders he merely wanted to help 
morale. So they bashed a few heads and 
helped morale. When they took over the 
15th District the group was equipped with 
6 men, 20 clubs, and 2 pistols—which 
was about par for the course. 

As the terrorists completed their final out- 
rages on the dying remnants of the old party, 


George Fitzgerald, Democrat national com- 
mitteeman, said: 


This is an interesting statement, and 
I wish to call attention to it. This is a 
quotation: 

I have just watched socialism take over 


the Democratic Party by Communist proc- 
esses 


To back that up: 

Mrs. Nellie Riley, former Democrat na- 
tional convention delegate, warned, “Social- 
ists are in complete charge of the Democratic 
Party machinery.” 

That is an interesting statement from 
the National Democratic Convention 
delegate, but both statements were 
parallel in that they recognized that the 
party was taken over by groups outside 
of themselves, who were intent on get- 
ting into politics, but whose original 
function and purposes were for collective 
bargaining, not to get into politics. 

The Democrat national committeeman 
subsequently refused to attend the State 
convention of his own party, saying he re- 
fused to attend a convention the delegates 
to which had been picked, “With storm 
troopers guarding the doors and the chair- 
man presiding with a baseball bat,” 


That is hard to believe, but I have 
made that statement time and again. It 
has been quoted in newspapers. It has 
been quoted in books, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is not so hard to 
believe when we remember the president 
of the UAW-CIO used the caucus room 
of the Senate and barred the room to 
Members of the Senate, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. At least, he did 
not use a baseball bat. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; but Members of the 
Senate could not get into the caucus 
room of the United States Senate while 
he was using it. Is that the fact? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That was what 
was reported. 

The Senator has described in very in- 
timate detail the financing of this effort 
in his State. I was absent from the floor 
for a time, so I do not know whether he 
used some of the figures that are available 
in the booklet “The CIO and the Demo- 
cratic Party,” but in answer to the ques- 
tion who finances the party, I quote: 

By 1950, the treasuries of the CIO unions 
were supplying about two-thirds of all the 
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campaign costs of statewide Democrat poli- 
ticians, including Governor Williams, accord- 
ing to the Calkins-University of Chicago in- 
vestigation. The Michigan CIO unions, in 
that year, contributed $200,000 directly to the 
statewide Democrat candidates in the State 
of Michigan, according to this same study. 


I could stand corrected on this state- 
ment, but it is my information that the 
money came from the general funds and 
was not contributed voluntarily. How- 
ever, I wish to make it perfectly clear 
that today money that is given to a can- 
didate or his organization comes from 
voluntary contributions, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Tyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Michigan mentioned a contribution of 
$10,000 by the union to the Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

Mr. POTTER. I think it was $1,000 
@ month. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If almost 300,000 
members of the UAW contribute an aver- 
age of about $60 a year in dues, amount- 
ing to about $16 million a year, taking 
into consideration the contribution that 
the members made to the Americans for 
Democratic Action, and the percentage of 
the contributions, the amendment would 
make it possible to get the Attorney 
General to sue the UAW for three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of that amount. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Massachusetts misses completely the 
point of our discussion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I miss completely the 
point of the discussion of the Senator 
from Arizona. In other words, if the 
Senator’s amendment were adopted, it 
would be possible for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to sue the UAW to get back three 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of that 
amount. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think my friends, at 
least those from Dixie, ought to get the 
hearings, part 25, before the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, before they 
vote, and read the testimony of Walter 
Reuther as to just where the UAW’s 
money goes. I have listened to our 
friends from the South tell about the 
troubles they have had with the NAACP. 
Walter Reuther has said that, under 
compulsion, the money goes to support 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. I do not 
have any troubles with that organiza- 
tion, it may be a perfectly good one; but 
I have heard discussion about the prob- 
lems created by that association in the 
South. 5 

On this yea-and-nay vote my friends 
from Dixie will have to vote on whether 
a southern boy, working in a union shop, 
will have to pay dues which will be con- 
tributed to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Otherwise he will be stuck with it. 
` Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Record the 
sworn testimony of Walter Reuther on 
this subject. I think it is only fair that 
our fine, distinguished southern brothers 
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know, before they vote, exactly what they 
are voting for, and that they read it be- 
fore the fact, because their constituents 
down in Dixie may read it after the fact. 
I do not want to be a party to putting 
something in the Recorp which is so im- 
portant to their convictions without their 
having a chance to study it before they 
vote. In this instance ignorance will not 
be an excuse for a vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp, not the testimony of a mem- 
ber of the committee, but the sworn testi- 
mony of Walter Reuther, who stated that 
this money is contributed, under com- 
pulsion, to the NAACP. He swore the 
money was taken from the workers under 
compulsion. Textile workers in the 
South are compelled to pay a tax to fight 
convictions which are cherished by them 
and their kinfolk. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Iwas about to sug- 
gest that I think the Senator is bringing 
out such important information that 
every Member of the Senate ought to 
hear it, and I should like to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not think we need 
a quorum, Idid not think we were going 
to have a vote on the amendment to- 
night, and I asked consent to have the 
testimony put in the Recorp, so that 
Members can read it by Monday. 

If it should be decided to have a vote 
on the Potter amendment tonight, I shall 
address the Senate by chapter and verse 
and precept, so that all Senators who are 
present will know, and those who are not 
present will have an opportunity to know 
what the facts are before they vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the entire marked 
portions of pages 10093, 10094, 10095, 
and 10096 of the testimony of Walter 
Reuther before the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, so that Members of 
the Senate may know exactly what is 
involved in the Potter amendment, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Senator Munpt. Does the UAW under your 
direction ever make any contributions to 
organizations or groups that are sponsoring 
or promoting minority rights? 

Mr. REUTHER. We do. We make contribu- 
tions to fraternal groups, to groups dealing 
with civil rights and civil liberties, and to 
religious groups, and to all kind of groups 
dealing in areas in which we feel that we 
have an interest, and which we feel we ought 
to lend our support to. 

Senator Munpr. How is that money col- 
lected, Mr. Reuther? Is it by a special tax 
on the membership, out of regular overall 
dues, or by some special assessment? How 
is that fund raised? 

Mr. REUTHER. Well, we have one source of 


income, that is our dues. We have no other 
source of income. Moneys that we spend 
for political activities in terms of candidates 
and things like that does not come out of 
the dues money. 

This is voluntary money. Our conven- 
tion is the highest authority of our union, 
and it meets roughly every 2 years. We have 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 3,000 dele- 
gates, all of whom are democratically elected 
by the membership in each of the local 
unions. 
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They come together, and there are com- 
mittees set up by this convention in advance. 
There is a committee on credentials that 
passes upon the seating of delegates and 
there is a committee on constitution that 
deals with our basic bylaws, and there is the 
committee on grievances that have to be 
processed, and there is a committee on edu- 
cation, and there is a committee on other 
subject matters. 

There is also a committee, a broad com- 
mittee on resolutions which is our policy 
committee. Now, they come forward with 
recommendations, and they will make rec- 
ommendations in a number of areas, 

Then between conventions the interna- 
tional executive board is charged and au- 
thorized to implement the policy resolutions 
because obviously a policy is of little value 
if it is just set forth on a piece of paper. 

It takes on meaning and purpose only as 
you implement it. Then we are authorized 
to spend moneys and make contributions 
to further and to promote the objectives and 
the policies outlined by the convention in 
the resolutions it adopts. 

Senator Munpr, To summarize, to see if I 
get it right, one source of income the union 
has is from dues, outside of partisan political 
activities which you say are collected by 
yoluntary contributions. 

We are not talking about partisan contri- 
butions now, but we are talking about income 
from dues. The convention determines the 
dues, and the convention determines the 
general overall objectives for which dues can 
be spent, and the international board within 
that framework would undoubtedly deter- 
mine the specific contribution to a specific 
organization or program or cause to imple- 
ment those overall objectives, is that about 
right? 

Mr. REUTHER. That is correct. 

Senator MunptT. Now, your contributions 
that you make from that fund, then, are 
made from dues which all members have to 
pay, is that right? 

Mr. REUTHER, A member of our union is 
obligated to pay the dues as prescribed by 
the constitution. 

Senator MUNDT. These are compulsory dues 
that apply to everybody, and that is different 
from a political campaign? 

This is a compulsory union contribution 
for the objectives determined by the con- 
vention? 

Mr. REUTHER. It is a monthly dues required 
of all members. 

Senator Munpr. Among the organizations 
to which you make contributions in that 
category, would be Americans for Democra- 
tic Action? 

Mr. REUTHER. That is one group that has 
gotten a contribution. 

Senator Munopr. And the NAACP, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People? 

Mr. REUTHER. That is right. 

Senator MUNDT. I notice this report filed 
by the ADA. I mention this one particularly 
because we have our friendly associate here 
who can correct the record certainly if it is 
wrong, because he has an abundance of ex- 
perience in this field. 

This is from the files of the House commit- 
tee where the union files its contributions 
and where the ADA files its receipts. Would 
it be fair to say that the UAW pays approxi- 
mately $1,000 a month to the ADA? 

Mr. REUTHER. I think that is essentially 
the level of our contributions. 

Senator MunDT. It seems that way to me, 
and the records show, and I presume that the 
record filed by the ADA is accurate, that the 
UAW has paid roughly 3344 percent of the 
total ADA budget since the record starts on 
March 11, 1956. 

Mr. REUTHER. I am sure that that isn’t so. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Rauh, I am talking 
about the nonpolitical activity of the ADA, 
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what they call their education and you have 
the list here, 

You designate specific nonpolitical contri- 
butions, and I wanted Mr. Reuther to have 
that information at the time I asked the 
question. So the record shows—— 

Mr. REUTHER. What happened was, Sena- 
tor, back when the ADA came into being, the 
ADA came into being for a very specific and 
very important reason. That is unless you 
have some place in America so that you 
have got an aggressive anti-Communist and 
liberal group working, some of the people are 
going to be gullible enough to get taken in, 
and the ADA came into being when the 
Henry Wallace group was formed, and we 
were very effective in that fight. 

We’ worked out a budget. Phil Murray 
was part of that, and other people in the 
trade union movement were a part of that, 
and the UAW contribution was worked out. 

What happened was some of these people 
have cut back, and we haven't, and we have 
been discussing this thing. 

I think that we are paying a larger share 
of the ADA budget than we ought to be. 

Senator Munpr. Roughly a third of the 
nonpolitical program, assuming the validity 
of their report which you and I have to as- 
sume, and we don’t want to get Mr. Rauh 
into trouble, 

Mr. REUTHER. I don’t know what report 
you have there. 

Senator Munpr. This comes from the re- 
port filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Let me give you the totals, 
and maybe my arithmetic isn't correct, but I 
think it is roughly correct. 

This report for nonpolitical contributions 
from March 1, 1956, to March 10, 1958, is 
$75,000.82, of which they report $25,500 
comes from the UAW. So I say roughly a 
third. 

Mr. REUTHER, Mr. Rauh tells me, and he 
should know, and he knows a great deal more 
about this than I do because I don’t get close 
to their financial matters, he tells me that 
the UAW has contributed roughly 10 percent 
of their budget. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Rauh should tell the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives what 
he tells you then, because that Is where he 
is supposed to make his report. 

Mr. REUTHER. He says that that can all be 
explained, because you are confusing or you 
are separating their funds into two cate- 
gories, but if you talk about their total 
budget—— 

Senator Munpt. My purpose of mentioning 
it, and we don’t have to argue much with 
this 10 percent or 35 percent, is to show you 
make a substantial contribution of about 
$1,000 a month to ADA, which I presume you 
make not to espouse and embrace and en- 
courage the political activities in which ADA 
is engaged, but its activities in other areas. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. REUTHER. Primarily, our contributions 
to ADA in the period more near to us, were 
made primarily because of ADA's activities in 
the field of civil rights and civil liberties, 
because we felt that this group could make 
a greater contribution because it could draw 
into its activities people not normally asso- 
ciated with the labor movement as such. 

I think that the record is there to show 
that the ADA has been very effective, and it 
has made a great contribution in these areas. 

Our contribution essentially was for work 
that they were doing in the broad area of 
civil rights and civil liberties. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
did not understand the answer of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I beg his indulgence so that we 
may better understand what we are get- 
ting at. We are not really concerned 
about the amount of money, whether it 
be three-tenths of a cent, three-hun- 
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dredths of a cent, $3,000 or $300,000. It 
is the principle which concerns the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, and which the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has always talked 
about. 

Is it morally right to take dues money 
under compulsion and to spend that dues 
money for the support of philosophies 
with which the member may not agree? 
The member may not agree that the 
ADA is a good thing, and he might not 
contribute to it himself. It is then wrong 
for the union to do so. By the same 
token, the member may agree with the 
ADA, and in that case it would be justi- 
fied. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Permit me to fin- 
ish my point first. 

We hold that it is morally wrong for 
the union to take money from a Demo- 
crat and spend it for a Republican, or 
vice versa, That is our whole argument. 
The argument is not based on the 
amount, nor is it based on anything 
else. We are concerned about the pre- 
cept that a man who works for a living, 
who has to belong to the union organiza- 
tion and has to pay dues, should be 
forced to observe his money used for 
ideologies, philosophies, and political 
thinking with which he does not agree. 
It is as simple an issue as that. 

I now yield to my. friend from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator’s 
argument carry him to the point that 
he wishes to make comment about taxes 
which are extracted from people as a re- 
sult of a slim majority in the Congress 
of the United States? Tax bills are de- 
cided sometimes on a vote of 46 to 47 in 
the Senate, and a majority of 1 or 2 in 
the House of Representatives. A very 
slim majority may pass a bill providing 
for a very heavy tax assessment, which 
bill may be signed by the President, 
after which taxes would be collected. 
The tax money might be used for para- 
troopers. Some people do not agree on 
the use of paratroopers. Is it the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona that 
all of those who do not agree as to the 
use of paratroopers, for instance, in 
Little Rock—sent by order of the Presi- 
dent, backed up by the same Attorney 
General who is going to do the prosecut- 
ing as to the penny-ante deal being 
talked about, in terms of the amount of 
contribution to the ADA—should not 
have to pay those taxes? Is the Sena- 
tor saying that if one does not agree he 
should have the right to sue? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
using an argument which has had all 
the hair worn off it by riding in the 
saddle of futility. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is the case, 
it has been true as to the argument of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My opinion is 
that the State is the one entity to which 
we all owe an obligation and the one 
group to which we all belong by reason 
of citizenship, where the majority rule 
must decide the matters the Senator is 
talking about. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. This is the one 
organization, if we want to call it an 
organization, to which we are all bound, 
whether we be Democrats or Republi- 
cans, regardless of our faith. We must 
belong to the State by virtue of being 
citizens. We are bound by the rules and 
decisions as laid down by the Congress 
or the State legislatures. 

I do not think the Senator is drawing 
a very clear or understandable parallel 
when he tries to compare citizenship in 
the United States with compulsory mem- 
bership in a union organization—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Which union 
organization is organized for purposes 
other than the groups to which reference 
is made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam reassured by 
the statement of conviction on the part 
of the Senator from Arizona, but I re- 
mind the Senator that people of rather 
similar persuasion with the Senator from 
Arizona have actually refused to pay 
taxes to the Government of the United 
States on the very same premise the Sen- 
ator from Arizona speaks of tonight in 
terms of the UAW or some other union 
with a union shop. 

For example, there was such a lady in 
Connecticut—I think the distinguished 
Senators from Connecticut will recall— 
who refused to pay taxes for a period of 
time simply because she did not agree 
with the way the money was being used. 

I add further that the union shop is a 
legal instrument authorized by law. In 
fact, the union shop was sponsored in 
the Senate by none other than the late 
Senator Robert Taft, who sat in the ma- 
jority seat. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It was an im- 
provement over the law then on the 
books. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say further 
that the union shop was made a part of 
the law of the land. Is the Senator say- 
ing he does not believe in majority rule? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I add further, and 
conclude with this statement—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
could not be further wrong. The Sena- 
tor is arguing that the organization we 
call a union is a compulsory thing, and 
the Senator has recognized that fact by 
saying the majority of the people decided 
it would be. I am not trying to deter- 
mine rightness or wrongness. I am 
merely asking one question, “Is it right 
for such a compulsory organization to 
take money from a Republican and spend 
it for a Democrat, when the Republican 
would spend the money for a Repub- 
lican?’ 

I cannot believe that my good friend 
from Minnesota, who subscribes so gen- 
erously to the concepts of liberalism, 
would believe that under modern liber- 
alism it is right to take my money, if we 
both should belong to the same union— 
and possibly we do, if we call this a 
union—to spend on his own behalf. In 
this case I might be able financially to 
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help the Senator from Minnesota, but 
9 times out of 10 I would not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s friendship and generosity. 
May I say that sometime I may want to 
take the Senator up on his offer. 

I only wish to add that the evidence 
tonight proves that Walter Reuther and 
the UAW have been very successful in 
Michigan, and that there is a great deal 
of concern as to what will happen in 
Michigan in the election. The evidence 
also proves that Michigan has a good, 
clean government, an outstanding gov- 
ernor, and outstanding political ethics, 
which, of course, has been proved by all 
the representations in the Senate as well 
as those in the State of Michigan. 

Further than that, all the Senator has 
been able to prove is that when a ma- 
jority takes action and the officers of an 
organization carry out the action, the 
Senator from Arizona feels that proce- 
dure is wrong. Can we imagine what 
the Senator from Arizona would feel if 
the majority took an action and the 
leadership did not carry it out? In fact, 
that is one of the reasons the Senator 
from Arizona and others have been pro- 
posing amendments to the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator is asking a rather involved 
question. I will ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. What is the Serator’s concept of 
the purposes of a labor organization, 
stated briefly? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A labor organiza- 
tion has as its purpose, obviously, the 
improvement of the working conditions, 
the wage scale, and the social environ- 
ment of its members. May I add that all 
‘the dues of a labor organization are voted 
for by the membership? In fact it is a 
direct referendum on the part of the 
membership. That is a great deal more 
open, may I say, than the way we ex- 
tract taxes from the citizens. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator has admitted that the func- 
tion or purpose of a labor organization 
is to improve working conditions, to ob- 
tain better wages and better hours. Does 
the Senator think the purposes of a labor 
union would include being a political 
party? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. 
ber of a union is a citizen. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is a funda- 
mental difference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A member of a 
union is a citizen. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator be- 
lieves, then, in a labor party. Now we 
clearly understand each other. If we 
come to the time when we have a pure 
labor party—to which I feel the Senator 
is perhaps closer to belonging than he 
realizes—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator be- 
longs to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We can refer to 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I gather that, ac- 
cording to some, the Republican Party 
would not mind having a little labor sup- 
port, too. 


A mem- 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that we may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, so that a 
unanimous-consent request may be pro- 
pounded? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
TO LIMIT DEBATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have sent to the desk a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, on be- 
half of the minortity leader and myself, 
and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Monday, June 
16, 1958, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill S. 3974, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the ma- 
jority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk dated June 12, 
1958. It is amendment 6-12-58-V. I 
do not intend to offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed by the distinguished minority 
leader that he does not anticipate we will 
use the 4 hours provided for general de- 
bate on the bill, and that we shall be able 
to allot time for the purpose of debating 
amendments. I should like to indicate 
that the proposed agreement is not lim- 
ited to amendments at the desk. New 
amendments may be offered if Senators 
choose to do so. The minority leader 
has expressed the opinion that we can 
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enter into this agreement this evening, 
and that there are some other speeches 
still to be made on the Potter amend- 
ment. Therefore we do not believe it to 
be desirable to ask Senators to remain 
for another yea-and-nay vote. The 
Potter amendment will not be voted on 
until Monday. 

Mr. WILEY. When does the majority 
leader propose that we meet on Monday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the 
agreement is entered into, it is planned 
that the Senate will convene at 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday. We hope to be able to 
act on the bill late on Monday, and per- 
haps proceed to the consideration of 
other proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to in- 
quire whether the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement would preclude the 
ree of other amendments on Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have an amend- 
ment, which needs some correction. I 
do not wish to be foreclosed from offer- 
ing it on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No Senator 
is foreclosed from offering amendments. 
Mr. ALLOTT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object, in order to inquire 
on one point. Does the proposed unan- 
imous-consent agreement provide, in 
addition to providing for the offering of 
additional amendments, one-half hour of 
debate on each side on an amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. One- 
half hour for debate is provided on an 
amendment, to be equally divided. We 
have added an extra hour on the bill, 
providing 4 hours for debate on the bill, 
so as to have more time to yield to Sen- 
ators on amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator to say that the 
unanimous-consent agreement does not 
preclude—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
Ihave the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I believe I 
have the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam sorry. I thought 
I had been recognized. I shall retire 
until I can secure the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understood the 
majority leader to say that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement does not pre- 
clude the offering of amendments on 
Monday. In the event the Senate 
should adjourn beyond Monday, because 
of the number of amendments at the 
desk, and with the prospect that other 
amendments will be offered, does the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
preclude the offering of amendments on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It does not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
there would be no ruling that amend- 
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ments could not be offered, or that any 
Senator would be denied the right to 
offer amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is correct. I was informed by the 
minority leader that there would be ob- 
jection to any such provision in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. Since 
there would be objection, there was no 
use including it. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
majority leader at what time he expects 
to have the Senate meet on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At 12 o’clock 
noon. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an insertion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I promised 
to yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make an 
insertion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota for the purpose 
of making an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut desire me to 
confirm an understanding with him? 

Mr. PURTELL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment 6-12-58-T to 
S. 3974 be called up and that the clerk 
report the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The point of order is 
that there has been no giving of unani- 
mous consent as yet. I have requested 
the floor, and I have not been granted it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I cannot hear the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
is the pending question. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. Mr. President, I have 
been trying to get the floor to reserve the 
right to object to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, in order to clear up some 
points, which have now been cleared up. 
I shall not object. I think I ought to be 
recognized and that, when I have been 
recognized, I should be permitted to re- 
tain the floor, without other Senators 
usurping it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to have some time to carry out the 
agreement I made with the Senator from 
Connecticut and the minority leader. 
I withhold my request. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment pending at the desk, and 
much as I should like to consent to the 
request, I must state that I cannot pre- 
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sent my argument on the amendment in 
15 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a point 
of order. I insist that the well be 
cleared, so that all Senators can hear 
what is going on. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may 
we have order, so that all of us can hear? 

Mr. OND. There is one 
amendment in which I am very much 
interested. I may wish to speak on it 
for as long as an hour. The Senator 
from Ohio may wish to speak on it as 
long asan hour. It is possible that some 
other Senators may wish to speak on the 
same amendment. I believe the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota will wish to speak 
on it also, and perhaps the Senator from 
Michigan will also desire to speak on it. 

I do not see how that can be done if a 
15-minute limitation is imposed. There- 
fore I must object to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will mod- 
ify the request. Instead of 4 hours that 
we will have to yield for that purpose, I 
will make it 6 hours to yield for that 
purpose. Under that modification the 
Senator will have his hour and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will have his hour, and 
there will be 4 more hours to be allotted. 

Mr. THURMOND. So long as I un- 
derstand that I will have as much as an 
hour to speak on any one amendment, if 
I desire to speak that long, and if the 
majority leader will assure me that I 
may speak as long as 1 hour on any one 
amendment, I will withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator desires to take an hour on each 
amendment—— 

Mr. THURMOND. On any one 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On any one 
amendment? Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I may wish to 
speak on other amendments too, but I 
wish to be able to speak as long as 1 
hour on any one amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The majority 
leader and the minority leader will 
jointly protect the Senator in that re- 
gard. z 
Mr. THURMOND. I do not wish to 
delay the proceedings, but I have some 
facts and figures I desire to present to 
the American people on the subject of 
contributions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to speak this evening, the 
Senate will remain in session, There 
will be no further yea-and-nay votes. 
He may make all the statements he 
wishes to make about the Potter amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, so that 
the Recor may be clear, the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina is 
not identical with the amendment I have 
offered. The principle involved in his 
amendment is identical with the prin- 
ciple controlling mine. I wish to speak 
on his amendment briefly, but I wish to 
be assured that I will have about 45 min- 
utes to speak on my own amendment. I 
may not use all that time. 
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Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Ohio may be assured that he will 
have an hour for the two amendments, 
if that is agreeable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE,. I have no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement to provide for 6 hours 
of debate on the bill, instead of 4 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement as modified? 

The Chair hears none, and the agree- 
ment is entered. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
reserved the right to object. I want to 
have some assurance that the Senate 
will not be in session until midnight every 
night, so as to jeopardize the health of 
Senators. Have we that assurance? I 
shall object unless we have that assur- 
ance, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Has the unani- 
mous-consent agreement been entered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been entered. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business, which is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Por- 
TER], be temporarily laid aside, so that I 
may ask to have called up my amendment 
designated “6—12-58-T.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President a point 
of order. What will be the program for 
the rest of the evening? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Any Sena- 
tors who desire to speak may do so, but 
there will be no yea-and-nay votes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust that all Sena- 
tors heard the statement by the distin- 
guished majority leader that the Senate 
will remain in session, if any Senator 
wishes to speak on the Potter amend- 
ment, but that there will be no yea-and- 
nay votes. 

Mr. PURTELL. I understand there 
will be no yea-and-nay votes, but I am 
not at all sure that there will not be-a 
vote on the amendment I propose to 
call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, is the Potter 
amendment being set aside by request 
of the Senator from Connecticut? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is that the Potter amendment be 
set aside temporarily, to enable the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut to call up his 
amendment. Is there objection to that 
request? 

Mr. POTTER. Reserving the right to 
object, am I to understand that the Pot- 
ter amendment will be set aside and will 
be displaced by the Purtell amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. POTTER. I want it understood 
that following the action on the Purtell 
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amendment, my amendment will be the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan can call up his amend- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. PURTELL. I find myself in a 
very peculiar position. Ihave an amend- 
ment which I think is extremely impor- 
tant. I cannot be in attendance at the 
Senate on Monday and Tuesday. I am 
most anxious to have the amendment 
in the Recorp and have it discussed to- 
night. Therefore, I shall not ask for a 
vote tonight, but I hope that I will be 
persuasive enough so that when Sena- 
tors have read the Recorp concerning 
my amendment, they will vote favorably 
upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas desires to accommodate 
the Senator from Connecticut. I have 
agreed with the minority leader that if 
this procedure be acceptable to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, it will be agreeable 
to me. I hope the request will be ap- 
proved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the majority 
leader for his consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that no further votes of 
any kind are anticipated tonight. So far 
as the leadership is concerned, we will 
attempt to avoid them. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it shall 
be my purpose on Monday to call up the 
so-called secondary-boycott amendment, 
designated “6—-12-58—H.” A section-by- 
section analysis appears in the RECORD of 
June 13, 1958, page 11120. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I en- 
ter a motion that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which it agreed to the so- 
called McNamara amendment, as modi- 
fied, on section 305 (a), on Thursday eve- 
ning last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be entered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
this evening, it adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that it is hoped to con- 
clude action on the bill on Monday, and 
to follow it with the so-called space bill, 


which will perhaps be followed by the 
tax bill, 


EXCERPTS FROM COMMENCEMENT 
DAY ADDRESSES DELIVERED BY 
JUDGE LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the body of the Recor» at this point, ex- 
cerpts from commencement addresses 
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delivered at Ely, Va., and Hibbing, Minn., 
on June 4, 5, and 6, 1958, by Luther W. 
Youngdahl, judge, United States district 
court. The addresses are so timely that 
I ask that excerpts from them be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ExcerPrs FROM COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED AT ELY, VA., AND HIBBING, MINN., 
JUNE 4, 5, 6, 1958, BY LUTHER W. YOUNG- 
DAHL, JUDGE, UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

One hundred and fifty years ago our Na- 
tion began an experiment in human brother- 
hood unique in the history of mankind and 
the experience of men, 

That experiment has been eminently suc- 
cessful in the Iron Range area of Minnesota 
where people with so many diverse back- 
grounds have been able to live together with 
unity and understanding. 

We must exert our best efforts to make 
that experiment successful in world rela- 
tions, 

The greatest challenge before the Ameri- 
can people and the people of the world today 
is in the field of human relations. 

And we must begin with our youth. That 
is why it is so important to extend rather 
than curtail the activity of the Fulbright 
Scholarship program. 

The cost is small, indeed, compared to the 
cost at Cape Canaveral and the Strategic Air 
Force planes cruising the skies ready to 
strike. 

Our State can well be proud of its work 
in human relations as we commemorate our 
centennial year. 

We are proud of Worthington, which has 
been given the first World Brotherhood 
award for cities under 10,000 population for 
its unique program of hospitality to foreign 
visitors, Hungarian refugee program, over- 
seas exhibits, etc. 

Our State’s role in world relations is also 
emphasized by the World Health Organiza- 
tion meeting in Minneapolis recently. 

Students and medical experts from other 
lands assembled to work cooperatively to 
help stamp out disease. Improvement in 
health and sanitation cannot help but bring 
people closer together. 

Another program of significance is the 
international farm youth exchange carried 
on by private funds through the good work 
of the 4-H clubs. 

In the celebration of Minnesota’s centen- 
nial, of much greater significance than the 
parades and dinners was the operation of 
Minnesota’s Naval Air Reserve Squadron 
N. R. 813. Its 70 members flew the 3 big 
planes of the squadron to Kenitra, Morocco, 
in northwest Africa. It was a training flight, 
but the ships bore gifts from Minnesota, In 
1 of them was a ton of seed corn. In an- 
other was a 3,500-watt electric generator, 
and a great variety of toys, packaged cereals, 
and a big parcel of antibiotics. All had been 
sent by Minnesota firms as a centennial 
good-will offering to the people of Morocco. 

As we strive to improve human relations 
around the world we must recognize that 
peace cannot be ensured by a continued arms 
race and an indefinite balance of terror. 

A system of world law must be devised by 
the acceptance of institutions, through the 
agency of the United Nations, corresponding 
in the world field to those which maintain 
law and order in local communities and 
nations. 

At a conference of medical researchers at 
Atlantic City, Dr. William Stead of the Col- 
lege of the University of Florida proposed 
an “International Human Relations Year” in 
1970—to study mankind with the intensity 
with which the earth is being studied in 
this International Geophysical Year. 
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As Dr. Stead pointed out: “Man’s greatest 
present need is for survival in the presence 
of agents whose use could destroy much of 
the world’s population.” 

Dr. Stead has a great idea, but we can't 
wait until 1970 to execute it. We may be 
back in the caves by then—that is, those of 
us who survive. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON RADIO 
AND TELEVISION SETS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
the bill to extend corporation and excise 
taxes for another year is before us next 
week, I intend to offer an amendment 
which would, among other things, re- 
peal the 10 percent excise tax on radios, 
television sets, phonographs, and similar 
durable goods. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that a letter written to me by Mr. James 
D. Secrest, executive vice president of 
the Electronic Industries Association, 
and a memorandum tabulating the de- 
cline in production and sales in this in- 
dustry during the first 4 months of 1958 
as opposed to a year ago, be printed in 
the Recorp at the end of these remarks. 

Although the memorandum does not 
include the May figures, the Electronic 
Industries Association has provided me 
with the information that sales of tele- 
vision sets in May of 1958 were down 36 
percent from May of 1957, and that the 
sales of radios in May of 1958 were down 
40 percent from May of 1957. 

I point out also that 1957 was not a 
particularly good year for this industry 
for it has been in trouble in the period 
prior to the time when the present re- 
cession began last August. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 


There being no objection, the letter 


and table were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. PAuL H., DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovciss: On behalf of the 
radio-TV manufacturing industry, I wish to 
call your attention to economic facts which 
we believe merit the repeal or reduction of 
the manufacturing excise tax on radio and 
TV sets and phonographs and to request an 
opportunity for our association to appear 
before the Senate Finance Committee in con- 
nection with pending legislation to extend 
the Korean excise taxes. 

Sales in 1958 of radio and TV sets, at both 
the manufacturing and retail levels, are far 
below those of 1957. We believe these de- 
pressed sales are due in part, at least, to the 
10 percent Federal excise tax imposed on 
radio-TV-phono equipment and parts by sec- 
tion 4141 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 
If the tax were repealed, there would be im- 
mediate price benefits to consumers because 
of the highly competitive situation existing 
in the radio-TV industry. 

There has been declining employment and 
layoffs in the radio and TV industry because 
of declining sales. We believe employment 
would rise again if the excise tax were re- 
pealed or at least reduced to 5 percent, the 
rate applicable to other appliances with 
which the radio-TV industry competes for 
the consumer's dollars. 

I am enclosing a memorandum tabulate 
ing the decline in production and sales of 
radio and TV sets during the first 4 months of 
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1958. While final figures for May are not yet 
available, estimates of the EIA 
marketing data department indicate that re- 
tail sales slumped further below the 1957 
level. This information will be forwarded as 
soon as available. 

We will be pleased to furnish complete in- 
formation to you or the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in support of our plea for excise tax 
relief. We sincerely hope that the plight of 
the radio-TV industry be in any 
tax program adopted by the Senate. 

Cordially, 
JAMES D. SECREST, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE NEED FOR A CUT IN THE 10 PERCENT 
RADIO-TV-PHONO EXCISE Tax 

Retail sales of television sets continued to 
decline in April and reached their lowest 
point to date in 1958. Radio set sales also 
continued at a rate well below that of 1957. 
The decline in sales has been accompanied by 
sharp unemployment among manufacturers 
and their suppliers. 

The following EIA marketing data depart- 
ment tabulations indicate the downward 
trends: 


Television production and sales 


TV pro- TV pro- | Percent 

duction, duction, | d 

1958 1957 

January. 450, 190 -ő 
February. y —20 
March.......... 559, 842 —26 
Aid cet 361, 246 -8 
Total, 4 months. 1, 835, 975 —16 


decline 


January...-..+-----.- 632, 240 -6 
February... 533, 991 -l4 
March... 543, 580 -22 
py TE ETEN 343, 897 —27 
Total 4 months. 2, 053, 708 —16 
1 Including export. 
Radio production and sales 


Radio pro- | Radio pro- | Percent 


duction, duction, | change 
19581" 19571" 
676,848 | 563,905 | +20 
608,446 | 741,906 | —18 
696,430 | 1,011,541 | —31 
522, 117 735, 361 —29 


1st 4 months... 


Percent 


2, 430, 011 


1, 981, 163 


Ist 4 months... 


1 Excluding auto radios. Includes export. 


The distressing thing about the above 
figures is that although TV set production 
did not decline in April as badly as in March 
(1959 models are now being produced) re- 
tail sales fell far below any other month to 
date in 1958. 

Radio set sales percentagewise improved 
slightly over March but were still 22 percent 
lower than a year ago. Radio set production 
was almost a third less than in 1957. 

The excise tax on radio-TV-phono products 
is discriminatory in that it is twice as much 
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as the 5 percent tax on home appliances such 
as dishwashers, refrig » and home 
freezers, 

The manufacturers’ excise tax receipts on 
radio-TV-phono equipment and parts in 1957 
represented 55 percent of the tax on all dur- 
able household goods although sales were 
only 38 percent of all such sales. 

Removal or reduction of the excise tax will 
result in increased sales and greater employ- 
ment with beneficial effects on the national 
economy, 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON LOCAL 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a series of edi- 
torials from various newspapers 
throughout the country objecting to the 
present excise taxes on telephone service, 
and particularly the excise tax on local 
telephone service, be printed at the end 
of these remarks. 

When the corporation and excise ex- 
tension bill is before us next week, I in- 
tend to offer an amendment to repeal or 
reduce many of the wartime excises in- 
cluding those on transportation, com- 
munications, durable goods, and retail 
items. Among the provisions of my 
amendment will be as I have stated, a 
reduction in the long distance and leased 
wire excise from 10 percent to 5 percent, 
a reduction in the excise tax on wire and 
equipment service from 8 percent to 4 
percent, and the complete elimination of 
the excise tax imposed on local telephone 
service. 

These editorials are taken from the 
publication, The Case for Repeal of the 
Telephone Excise Taxes, published by the 
Tax Commission of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 

I commend them to the attention of 
Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Martinsville(Va.) Bulletin of 

April 11, 1958] 
REPEAL OF TELEPHONE Excisr Taxes WovuLp 
BENEFIT Most ALL PEOPLE 

When one talks of tax cuts he probably 
thinks of it as it affects himself. He more 
usually is thinking about a possible reduc- 
tion in income taxes. But there is one tax 
that could be eliminated that would help 
most households. We are speaking of the ex- 
cise taxes on telephone calls. 

The American people have long considered 
telephone service to be a necessity. It is not 
a luxury. That is why more than 73 per- 
cent of the people in Virginia subscribe to 
telephone service. 

But both local and long-distance service 
continue to carry a 10-percent Federal excise 
tax. The tax was originally introduced as a 
war-emergency measure. Although the war 
nse ioue been over, the tax has remained in 

ect. 

During last year Virginians paid an esti- 
mated $15 million or more in telephone ex- 
cise taxes. Customers of the Lee Telephone 
Co., which services Martinsville, paid a total 
of $179,684.36. It must be pointed out that 
customers paid that amount, not the tele- 
phone company. The telephone company 
here itself, with its rates set by governmental 
action, paid a Federal income tax of $235,- 
430.62, Any lifting of the excise tax would 
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not increase the earnings of the telephone 
company or companies. It would bea sav- 
ings to the consumers, or the customers, 
The only saving to the telephone companies 
would be the cost of collecting the tax and 
keeping books on it. 

It should also be pointed out that tele- 
phone service is the only public utility so 
taxed. 

In conclusion, since the use of the tele- 
phone is so universal, repeal of the Federal 
excise tax would have about the same effect 
as a general tax reduction in equal amount. 
Economists who advocate tax reductions as a 
stimulant to business activity have said peo- 
ple in all income groups would be affected. 
Repeal of the excise tax would provide direct 
benefits to most people here and everywhere 
in the country. And many more people 
would be more directly benefited by repeal 
of the excise tax on communications than by 
a reduction in income taxes, This is partic- 
ularly true of the millions now unemployed. 
They are not earning anything to be taxed 
on. But many are retaining telephone sery- 
ice as a necessity. 

It would seem that one of the most prac- 
tical ways of affording immediate relief to 
the average taxpayer is to repeal the excise 
taxes on communications services. 


[From the Dallas Morning News of March 5, 
1958] 


UNFAIR PHONE TAXES 


Fully justified is the Texas Telephone As- 
sociation in its protest against State and 
Federal taxes that discriminate against the 
telephone business, 

In the case of the Texas gross-receipts or 
occupation tax, other utilities pay lower rates 
and are exempt in unincorporated towns of 
fewer than 1,000 people. 

The Federal excise tax of 10 percent does 
not apply to other utilities but hits tele- 
phone and telegraph services. Although they 
are necessities and essential to business, it 
puts them in the same category as perfume, 
furs, and jewelry. 

The proposal to turn part of the telephone 
tax back to the States is bad in that it al- 
most certainly would freeze this unfair tax. 
Any such return should come from the Treas- 
ury, not from a specific tax. 


[From the North Dekalb Record, Decatur, 
Ga., of March 27, 1958] 


A GooD PLACE To START 


There is talk almost everywhere of reces- 
sion, and businessmen are discussing the 
fact that sales are off this year over last. 
The President has brought the matter out 
into the open and there has been suggested 
a reduction in taxes to help boost the econ- 
omy back to a higher level. 

We would be the last to suggest that taxes 
not be reduced: However, as someone has 
said, once they come down, it is a very diffi- 
cult job to put them back on, 

Just so, once they are on, it is very dificult 
to get them off—as for example the Federal 
excise taxes placed on cosmetics, furs, wom- 
en’s handbags, telephone service and other 
such luxury items during World War II. 
These taxes were emergency measures and 
citizens were assured that they would come 
off as soon as the economy got back on an 
even keel. 

That was 15 or more years ago, and the 
economy is beginning to settle to the point 
we are talking of a recession. Still the excise 
taxes go on. 

They are unfair taxes for they are dis- 
criminatory. Women have cried for years 
because they had to pay tax on handbags, 
while men’s pockets went tax-free. 

Why is it any more a luxury to make a long 
distance business call than to be comfortable 
in a gas-heated home? Why should the 
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pelts of rabbits be taxable when made into 
coats and capes, while the delicate hair of 
the cashmere goat goes tax-free? 

To drop this tax now would in effect cut 
the prices of many items which are daily 
necessities, and perhaps allow a little more 
spending money for some luxuries. 

It would be an immediate help to the 
merchant and the consumer. 

If taxes are going to be cut, we suggest 
that the start be with the Federal excise tax. 
{From the Lorain (Ohio) Journal of Novem- 

ber 25, 1957] 


A DISCRIMINATORY Tax 


An excise tax on telephone communica- 
tions, started during World War II as an 
emergency measure, is still being collected. 
Abolition of this charge, which is based on 
the theory that telephone communication is 
& luxury, is long overdue. 

With the advance in the American stand- 
ard of living during the past half century, 
telephones have moved out of the luxury 
class and have gained acceptance as necessi- 
ties. Most householders consider their tele- 
phones in the same category as water, gas, 
and electricity. On this basis, an excise tax 
on telephone messages is an unfair discrim- 
ination against phone users. 

The United States Independent Telephone 
Association, which is urging repeal of the 
tax, offers the claim that telephone com- 
munication is essential to commerce, indus- 
try, and the social life of the Nation. It is 
a claim which we believe is fully justified. 

Continuation of a luxury tax on telephone 
service long after the wartime emergency 
has ended is not justified. 

The tax should be repealed. 


[From the Allegany Citizen, Frostburg, Md., 
of January 23, 1958] 


In SIMPLE HONESTY 


The Federal excise taxes used to be 
confined to a small list of luxury items— 
liquor, furs, tobacco products, and so forth. 
Then, as a World War II emergency measure, 
these taxes were extended to certain purely 
mecessary and essential services, such as 
transportation and the telephone. 

A Gallup poll has found that the tax on 
telephone communications is the most un- 
popular of all excise taxes, for the simple 
reason that it adds to the cost of a genuine 
necessity. Moreover, State regulatory au- 
thorities condemn this tax as being inimica- 
ble to the maintenance of reasonably priced 
and nondiscriminatory communications 
service, because it adds unreasonably to 
the rates and charges which they have care- 
fully established. On top of that, it is un- 
doubtedly a discriminatory tax, since it 
singles out the telephone from the other 
essential household services. 

Emergency taxes, in simple honesty, should 
be discontinued when the emergency which 
brought them into being passes. World War 
II ended some 12 years ago, but the tele- 
phone tax and the other excise taxes imposed 
then are still on the books. And the tax, 
it should be understood, is a consumer tax. 
Its repeal would result in a direct saving for 
the telephone user. No part of the tax savy- 
ing could be regained by the telephone com- 
panies. 

[From the CWA News for April 1958] 
CONGRESS URGED To Drop EXCISE Tax as 
ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND, UNFAIR 

In a continued effort to boost the national 
economy in general, and the communications 
industry in particular. CWA has urged Con- 
gress to do away with the 10 percent tele- 
phone excise tax. 

In letters to all members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, where all tax 
legislation must originate, President Beirne 
urged repeal of the excise tax on grounds 
that it is economically unsound and has out- 
lived its wartime usefulness. 
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He said that last year, American telephone 
users paid over $550 million to the Federal 
Government in telephone excise taxes. 

“If this $550 million were in the hands of 
telephone users to be spent on telephone 
service, this would have the very desirable 
and necessary effect of stimulating telephone 
usage and might forestall further layoffs in 
the telephone industry,” he continued. 

Electricity, gas, water, and other house- 
hold fuels, as well as local transportation, 
are exempt from such taxation. On this 
basis, Beirne said, “the telephone tax is a 
particularly unfair one.” 

Taxes on toll calls date back to 1932 and 
taxes on local calls to 1941. CWA did not 
object until these taxes had become un- 
warranted and economically unsound de- 
terrents to telephone use. 

In 1953 the union protested the original 
15-percent excise tax. Following testimony 
before it that year, Congress reduced it to a 
flat 10 percent, effective April 1, 1954. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, 
Ark., of January 24, 1958] 
TELEPHONE TAX 

Newsweek magazine has reported, to no- 
body's great surprise, that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s touted starting point for re- 
versing the trend toward centralized gov- 
ernment has already encountered heavy 
going. 

This proposal, the result of extensive study 
of the Federal and State relationship, would 
have the States take over responsibility for 
vocational education, water pollution, and 
other relatively minor public services, in ex- 
change for Federal excise taxes now collect- 
ed on telephone service. 

According to Newsweek, the opposition to 
this modest genuflection. in the direction of 
States rights stems from a belated awareness 
that the States which most need such pro- 
grams can least afford them—and wouldn't 
get much from telephone taxes, either. 

We cannot simulate surprise at this easily 
predictable reaction. But, as we remarked 
when the administration proposal was first 
put forward, the truly ironic thing was that 
this tax source which the Federal Govern- 
ment would so generously yield to the States 
was imposed as a temporary, wartime 
emergency levy in the first place. Its avowed 
purpose was not so much revenue as the need 
to free telephone lines for necessary World 
War II business. 

It is true that the emergency is still with 
us, and that the Federal telephone tax now 
is a considerable revenue producer. It also 
happens to be one of the most discrimina- 
tory pieces of tax legislation now on the 
books, so labeled by no less an authority on 
revenue matters than Representative WILBUR 
D. Mitts, of Arkansas, the new chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Mitts has written in the telephone 
industry journal, Telephony: 

“There is no justification for singling out 
telephone service from all of the vital utility 
services for taxing purposes. The amount of 
revenue yield does not sanctify, nor lend pro- 
pirety to, the imposition of this highly dis- 
criminatory tax. The end does not justify 
the means.” 

Not only does the tax on local service fall 
almost equally upon the rich and the poor, 
but the telephone has become a particular 
necessity, almost_a medical item, for older, 
ailing persons living alone in retirement. 

If Mr. Mitts has his way, abandonment of 
the excise tax on local calls at least, and 
without any provision for its reimposition by 
another level of Government, will have a 
high priority in any early revamping of our 
tax laws. It ought to have. 


[From the West Memphis (Ark.) Evening 
Times of February 13, 1958] 
AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
The Federal excise taxes were originally 
applied to certain luxuries—to commodities 
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which people could do without, such as 
liquor and cigarettes. The consumer had 
direct control over how much, if any, of these 
taxes he would pay. 

That is no longer the case. For, in addi- 
tion to the luxuries in question, excise taxes 
have been applied, usually in the name of 
war emergency, to services which are abso- 
lutely essential to all business and to the 
vast majority of families. 

The telephone is one example. The tax— 
on both local service and toll messages—is 
now 10 percent. It is not a tax on the tele- 
phone companies—they simply act as tax 
collectors. It is a direct tax on each and 
every one of the millions of phone subscrib- 
ers. It is an inflationary tax, adding to the 
cost of living. 

A resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners last fall said: “The existing Federal 
excise taxes on communication services are 
discriminatory and contrary to the best in- 
terests of the public.” At about the same 
time the Los Angeles Times reported: “One 
of the most practical ways of affording the 
average citizen some tax relief, according 
to Representative H, ALLEN SMITH * * * is 
repeal of the 10-percent telephone tax, The 
telephone, he contends, not only is a neces- 
sity but the only utility so taxed.” 

We hear there is small chance of general 
tax reduction now. But that does not mean 
we cannot repeal taxes which are discrim- 
inatory, of a class nature, and which go 
against the principle that taxation should 
apply equitably toall. The phone tax is that 
kind of tax. 


[From the Alameda (Calif.) Times Star of 
April 16, 1958] 


ERASE-EXPUNGE-EXTIRPATE 


We hope you remembered, when your Con- 
gressman and Senators were home for Easter, 
to tell them what you think about paying 
that 10-percent luxury tax (of all things) on 
all your telephone calls, local and long dis- 
tance. We hope everybody in town gave 
them a piece of his (and more particularly 
her) mind on continuing, year after year, a 
wartime tax-on-talk that was imposed to 
discourage aimless or nonessential conversa- 
tions over wires loaded with defense business 
and the messages of servicemen. 

Furthermore, we hope our Representatives 
and Senators remembered what you said 
after they got back to Washington. But, 
just in case, you might write them a con- 
firming letter. You might tell them, if you 
haven’t already, that shoes are a luxury to 
some people and so are pants and a ring-in- 
the-nose—but they never have been to 
Americans. Nor is it exactly a luxury to call 
the police or the fire department or the 
doctor—even to order groceries by phone or 
conduct business with which to pay for the 
groceries arid all the other local, State, and 
Federal taxes. 

And, you might remind them that this 
costly nuisance is known as an “excise tax”, 
and that in your dictionary, excise means: 
“To cut out, as a tumor; to remove as by 
cutting out; to erase, expunge, extirpate,” 
and that this is what you’d like them to do 
with that tax. 


[From the Star-Free Press of Ventura, 
Calif., April 14, 1958] 


Nice THOUGHT ANYWAY 


When we read an item about the super- 
visors’ meeting a few days ago, we thought 
that Joe Appleton must have decided to run 
for Congress. He was urging that the board 
do something toward getting the Federal 
excise tax on telephones removed. Well, his 
name is not going to be on the ballot in that 
connection, though he is a candidate for his 
present job. Nevertheless, he did dangle a 
luscious thought for the phone users to 
think about. 
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In this county alone, Pacific Tel & Tel 
subscribers pungle up $312,000 a year for 
these taxes, $216,000 of it from the Ventura 
city exchange. General Telephone subscrib- 
ers in Oxnard, Port Hueneme, Santa Paula, 
and other communities pay $274,000. 

The Bell System, nationwide, turns in to 
the Government no less than $515 million 
of these excise taxes and the various inde- 
pendent companies about $50 million more. 

This is on top of a $1.3 billion tax bill that 
the Bell Corp. itself pays but passes on to its 
subscribers. A California phone user’s share 
is about $25 per phone. 

The excise tax began as a World War II 
emergency measure. It was passed at the 
time as a deterrent on the use of an essen- 
tial service of which there was not enough 
available to meet all needs, but has been 
retained through the years because of its 
revenue-producing performance. 

Joe Appleton’s efforts may or may not get 
it abolished, but come the 10th of each 
month, the idea does have an admitted 

appeal to the householder. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of December 17, 
1956] 


Time To SET A COURSE 


A House Ways and Means subcommittee has 
been holding hearings on the Federal excise 
taxes. Every session of Congress faces the 
question of revising this group of taxes. A 
number of them have been reduced in the 
last few years; some were raised last spring. 
Perennial proposals range from elimination 
of all excise levies to putting them on every- 
thing. 

In this matter the extremists are the ones 
who make sense. Congress ought to make up 
its mind whether or not excise taxes are to be 
a basic source of Federal revenue. It should 
then act accordingly. As things stand, the 
excise taxes are a nonsensical hodge-podge 
of discrimination. There is wide variation 
in rates. Some things are taxed and others 
are not. Some of the taxes are automatically 
continuous, and others are temporary emer- 
gency measures renewed from time to time. 

If Congress really intends these levies to 
be temporary, it ought to take the bull by 
the horns and get rid of them now. There 
is no fiscal emergency such as to require 
continuance of taxes which are regarded as 
undesirable or as stopgaps. If Government in 
these prosperous times cannot make adjust- 
ment to the elimination of emergency sources 
of revenue, what will it do when an actual 
emergency comes? 

Neither is there any need or justification 
for the punitive and regulatory features of 
the excise taxes. The group still includes 
taxes which were conceived in wartime for 
the purpose of discouraging the purchase of 
some classes of goods or services. It is most 
unfair to continue taxation on this basis. It 
includes many taxes on items chosen on the 
premise that they are luxuries. This kind 
of tax, of course assumes that government 
has a right and an obligation to decide what 
goods or services people need or should have, 
and to apply punitive taxation to the things 
people don’t need. This concept of all-wise 
government belongs in the ashcan. 

If on the other hand excise taxes are to 
be a standard revenue source, then they 
should be put on a businesslike basis at once. 
Discrimination should be thrown out forth- 
with. Rates and coverage should be made 
uniform. The real potentialities of excise 
taxes should be tapped. 

The excise taxes in their present form are 
harmful to the national economy. Congress 
should fish or cut bait. 


[From the Streator (Ill.) Times Press of 
December 29, 1956] 
Excise TAXES 
Goods, commodities, and services which 
have been singled out to bear the brunt 
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of excise taxes presents a jungle in the tax 
system of this Nation. Most of the special 
tax levies were introduced during World 
War II as a drastic move to get maximum 
funds with which to carry on the conflict— 
an emergency measure. 

Today in Washington a Congressional sub- 
committee, heeding the protests against ex- 
cise levies from all sections of the country, 
are analyzing the tax structure from the 
standpoint of this special assessment. These 
Congressmen are cognizant of the fact that 
the cost of government is staggering and that 
income must keep apace with spending, but 
they likewise are aware of the inequities of 
the excise tax. There is no rhyme or reason 
to the selection of articles, goods, and sery- 
ices to which has been tacked a bit for 
Uncle Sam. 

Originally, excise levies were placed on 
articles strictly in the luxury class, with 
liquor and tobacco falling into that classi- 
fication. This position was justified on the 
basis that those who could afford luxuries 
could better pay a greater share of the cost 
of government. 

But along comes an expensive war, and 
the category of items which are listed to 
carry the load is broadened to include many 
articles—not only in the luxury class, but 
in the necessity class. Little protest was 
heard because of the emergency and because 
of the belief that as soon as the emergency 
was lifted, the excise charge would be 
removed. 

Such was not the case, however, and today 
there are numerous items which are paying 
the tax while competitive items are not so 
listed. Cost of government went up, not 
down so the retailer is still trying to collect 
the excise tax from the consumer. Some 
excise charges were reduced in 1954, but few 
items were removed from the list. Improper 
discrimination between industries and con- 
sumers continue to exist. 

One example of an excise that should not 
longer be collected is that on transportation 
which affects the lifeblood of industry and 
business, for travel is essential to the whole 
economy. When this levy was enacted, the 
purpose was not sO much the tax fund, but 
to discourage unnecessary travel during the 
war period when the railroads were fighting 
to provide movement of troops and materiel. 

Not until Congress decides to spend less, 
will any discussion of the tax situation have 
any effect or influence, whether it be in the 
realm of income tax rates or excise levies. 
It is encouraging, however, to know that a 
Congressional committee is talking over the 
situation. 


[From the Newton Falls (Ohio) Herald of 
February 27, 1958] 
BoTroMiess PIT 

Perhaps the timing is not right for talking 
about the 10 percent Federal excise tax on 
phone service when the local telephone com- 
pany is requesting a rate increase, but this 
does not dispel the existence of this dis- 
criminatory tax. The telephone excise tax 
has been with us as an emergency levy since 
1941. When the emergency is to be consid- 
ered terminated who can tell. The Govern- 
ment’s notion of emergency is just as enig- 
matic as that applied to luxury taxes. How 
can an item costing $1 be luxurious? 

It is said the reason for the telephone ex- 
cise tax is that a phone in the home is con- 
sidered nonessential. Why just the phone? 
If we are to follow this trend of thought, all 
utilities whether pumped, piped, or wired 
into the home could well be considered non- 
essential. We could exist without them. 
We could go back to cooking over the open 
fire, dig our own wells for water and burn 
candles. 

The fact of the matter is the tax is a good 
moneymaker and the funds roll in without 
much effort on the part of the Government. 
The same thing is true regarding the so- 
called luxury tax. Taxation with misrepre- 
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Why call a revenue levy 
an emergency measure, giving the people 
the impression it will be a temporary thing 
when Congress has no intention of repealing 
it atall. 

Once the government, Federal, State, or 
local, gets its hands on tax funds, they never 
let go. If the reason for the special or emer- 
gency levy no longer exists, it is no trick at 
all to dream up a new one. Of course the 
taxpayer himself can assume some of the 
blame for the situation. If he would stop 
sending his troubles to Washington and work 
them out at home where he can keep an eagle 
eye on his tax dollar and get twice as much 
for it, perhaps running taxation could be 
slowed down to a reasonable level. 

We are reminded of a little story about 
high taxes. A little boy prayed hard to God 
for $100,000. Getting no response, he wrote 
a letter addressed to God. The postmaster 
didn’t know what to do with it, so he for- 
warded it to the White House. The Presi- 
dent read the letter and instructed his secre- 
tary to send the boy $5. Being a polite 
youngster, the boy sent a thank-you note 
stating he had received the money but no- 
ticed that God sent it via Washington and 
as usual, the Government withheld 95 per- 
cent for taxes. 


sentation irks us. 


[From the Hotel and Restaurant News, Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 22, 1958] 
FIGHT TELEPHONE Tax, NEHA Heap URGES 


“Your telephone bill is 10 percent bigger 
every month because of Federal Excise Tax,” 
members of the New England Hotel Asso- 
ciation were reminded this week in a special 
legislative bulletin from Association presi- 
dent, Leonard J. Scalzi. 

WAS EMERGENCY MEASURE 

“This tax was originally 20 percent and 
was instituted as a World War II money- 
raising measure, and was since reduced to 
10 percent,” the bulletin continued. “Now 
the Federal Government is planning to de- 
centralize some of its operations and the 
collection of this tax will be entirely the 
State’s responsibility. It can readily be seen 
the individual States, being an authority over 
this tax, that the tax can easily be increased. 
It will become a very important State reve- 
nue-producing medium. 

“The competitive nature of States is such 
that as soon as one State raises its tax, the 
bordering States will immediately follow, and 
the Hotel industries will be required to pay 
more money for telephone service and equip- 
ment. When the program reverts to the 
State, the money is to be used for slum 
clearance, education and restoration of pub- 
lic buildings and so forth,” the bulletin 
states. 

“It seems unfair that the Hotel industry 
should be taxed for such expenditures,” de- 
clares Mr. Scalzi. We well know that 25 
percent of our room revenue goes toward 
taxes.” 

FEAR INCREASED TAX 

“This was originally an emergency meas- 
ure,” points out the NEHA president. “Taxes 
are levied with the idea that they would be 
temporary. The emergency has passed and 
the taxes are still with us, and if the pro- 
gram reverts to the States for collection, 
it will increase.” 

“Therefore,” the message concluded, “you 
are urged to write or wire your Congressman 
without delay and object to an emergency 
tax measure being made into a built-in 
permanent tax. This cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Please write today.” 


{From the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel of 
March 4, 1958] 
You, THE CUSTOMER, Par 
Few persons understand the full meaning 
of this tax, its origin, history, and possible 
future. 
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When understanding comes, there should 
be a full cry for repeal of the excise tax on 
telephone service. 

To begin such an understanding one 
should note that the excise tax on telephones 
is a so-called nuisance tax, born of war 
needs, and first levied during World War I. 

At that time there were taxes on Ilong- 
distance calls, but none was levied on local 
telephone service. 

Repeal of this nuisance tax was in 1924. 

It was reenacted at different rates in 1932 
to help finance governmental needs during 
depression, still without a tax on local serv- 
ice. 

For the first time local telephone service 
was taxed in a war measure of 1941, along 
with long-distance calls. 

Now, 13 years after conclusion of World 
War II, the tax on both local and toll services 
is still in effect, 

No termination date has been set. On the 
contrary, as we shall see, plans are being 
proposed which, if accepted, would perpetu- 
ate the tax on a permanent basis. 

Permanency is threatened in the face of 
the following facts: 

1. The House Ways and Means Committee, 
in recommending repeal of the first telephone 
excise tax in 1924, said: “This tax was not 
only a burden on business, but was a tax 
upon a public utility so widely used as to be 
a necessity.” 

There is no need to belabor this point. 
You, as a telephone user, know without call 
for proof how necessary the telephone has 
become in business, in urban, regional, State, 
and national emergencies, as well as in indi- 
vidual and family emergencies. 

2. Other utilities, such as gas, electricity, 
and water, are not subject to the excise tax. 

3. Even local or short-haul commuter 
transportation is not taxed. 

4, The telephone, a necessity, is taxed in 
the same way as such luxuries as liquor, 
cigarettes, furs, jewelry, cosmetics. 

5. The regulatory agencies (that is, the 
public utility commissions, created by the 
people for their own protection) oppose con- 
tinuation of the telephone excise tax and 
their national association has set up a com- 
mittee to work for repeal as a service to the 
people, 

6. In the current recession, business in 
this area, along with all business in the 
country, is handicapped by the telephone 
excise tax which acts as a depressing factor 
on economic activity. 

7. The excise tax in reality makes a third 
tax on the telephone user. He pays the 
excise, he pays indirectly the cost of collect- 
ing the excise, and he pays indirectly the 
taxes levied on the telephone company at 
local, State, and national levels. 

For example, in 1956 New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph in Massachusetts paid 
the following taxes: 


$1, 901, 233 
9, 349, 181 
6, 481 

19, 430, 730 
8, 125, 511 


Total company taxes__..._ 33, 813, 137 


Naturally, that $33 milion is reflected in 
the telephone bill, and on top of that during 
1956 Massachusetts customers paid $19,496,- 
876 in Federal excise taxes. 

Permanency of the telephone excise tax is 
threatened by a move in Washington to turn 
40 percent of the 10 percent levy on local 
telephone services over to the States to 
finance certain functions now financed in 
part by the Federal Government. 

At the end of 5 years the Federal Govern- 
ment would cease to collect this 40 percent 
and leave the States to proceed with tele- 
phone excise taxes of their own. 
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You can well imagine what the gang on 
Beacon Hill would do if they got thelr hands 
on this excise tax. 

Like the gasoline tax it would go up and 
up. 
It would not only become a permanent tax 
on a necessity of life in modern living, but 
it would be a prime target for all the “pols” 
who wanted to find new sources of revenue 
to finance waste, inefficiency, and expanding 
costs of State and local governments, 


{From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin of 
March 18, 1958} 
‘TELEPHONES No LONGER A LUXURY 

Among the proposals for helping to re- 
lieve unemployment has been that of cutting 
Federal taxes, both income and excise. 

Nothing has been done. The present atti- 
tude is to wait and see what develops, In 
the words of Secretary Anderson of the 
Treasury Department no tax cuts will be 
made until “the impact of current develop- 
ments on the future course of our economy 
has been clarified.” 

While that plan will doubtless be followed, 
thought has been given to measures which 
could be taken such as easing the individual 
corporation income taxes and the reduction 
or elimination of the luxury excise taxes, 
Such taxes were imposed to meet war condi- 
tions. While there has been some reduc- 
tions the tax continues to be collected. 
There was removed the tax on electricity, 
but the tax on telephone service has re- 
mained for toll calls, although it will be rec- 
ognized that telephones are not a luxury 
today but a necessity. The same might be 
said in regard to the tax which is imposed 
upon some of the articles which still carry a 
luxury tax. 

But in regard to the telephone tax, one 
proposal has been made to the effect that 
since the President has adyocated that States 
take over certain of the aid which has been 
contributed to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and municipalities might be 
credited with 40 percent of the excise tax 
that is now imposed upon telephone service. 

That would mean the continuance of the 
telephone luxury tax with two-fifths of it 
kicked back while the remainder would be 
held by the Federal Government. 

If such a plan were to be adopted by Con- 
gress it would mean perhaps 24 million 
coming to the State each year, less than half 
of what the telephone users of the State 
would be paying. That would be a class tax 
for a general purpose, But the really serious 
part of it would be that it would mean per- 
manency for the telephone tax which the 
users would have to meet. Once it is estab- 
lished it would be next to impossible to get 
rid of it, either on the part of the Federal or 
the State government. What has been 
started as a tax on luxury should not by any 
means be allowed to become a fixture. Con- 
gressmen might be advised. 

There are those taxes collected by the 
Federal Government which are likely to be- 
come permanent but that should not be 
the case with telephone service. 


{From the Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star of 
February 17, 1958] 
AGAINST FUBLIC INTEREST 

The Federal excise taxes were originally 
applied to certain luxuries—to commodities 
which people could do without, such as liquor 
and cigarettes. The consumer had direct 
control over how much, if any, of these taxes 
he would pay. 

That is no longer the case. For in addition 
to the luxuries in question, excise taxes have 
been applied, usually in the mame of war 
emergency, to services which are absolutely 
essential to all business and to the vast 
majority of families, 
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The telephone is one example. The tax— 
on both local service and toll messages—is 
now 10 percent. It is not a tax on the tele- 
phone companies; they simply act as tax col- 
Tectors. It is a direct tax on each and every 
one of the millions of phone subscribers. It 
is an inflationary tax, adding to the cost of 
living. 

A resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utility Commission- 
ers last fall said: “The existing Federal excise 
taxes on communication services are dis- 
criminatory and contrary to the best interests 
of the public.” At about the same time the 
Los Angeles Times reported: “One of the 
most practical ways of affording the average 
citizen some tax relief, according to Repre- 
sentative H. ALLEN SMITH, is repeal of the 
10-percent telephone tax. The telephone, 
he contends, not only is a necessity but the 
only utility so taxed.” 

We hear there is small chance of general 
tax reduction now. But that does not mean 
we cannot repeal taxes which are discrimina- 
tory, of a class nature, and which go against 
the principle that taxation should apply 
equitably to all. The phone tax is that kind 
of tax. 


— 


[From the Shamokin (Pa.) Citizen of 
March 20, 1958} 


Away Wir Tus Tax 


The telephone has long ceased to be a 
luxury. An essential means of fast commu- 
nication in an economy geared to quick deci- 
sion, the telephone is as indispensable as any 
item of productive equipment, 

Treating the telephone as some superfluous 
luxury, the Federal Government taxes its use. 
Pending before Congress is a bill reducing the 
tax from 10 percent to 5 percent on toll calls. 
Businessmen will agree that this burden- 
some tax on activity should be rescinded. A 
letter to your Congressman wilt help reduce 
the cost of keeping people working. 


[From the Chicago American of 
March 11, 1958] 


TAXING A NECESSITY 


The House Ways and Means Committee has 
before it a plea on behalf of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. that should be heeded, in simple 
justice to the public. 

Bell Telephone wants a gradual repeal of 
the “emergency” excise taxes which have in- 
creasingly burdened it since 1932. The emer- 
gency then was the depression. In October 
1941 the tax base was broadened to include 
local telephone service. 

This was a wartime emergency, as were 
subsequent tax-rate increases in 1942 and 
1944, The latter law provided expressly that 
the rates were to revert to prewar level after 
hostilities ceased; 12 years later they haven't 
reverted. 

Meanwhile it grows harder and harder to 
have the telephone excise tax removed, be- 
cause as phone service spreads the tax is an 
increasingly important source of Govern- 
ment revenue. 

Ten years ago the average annual tax bur- 
den on a user was $31.55; by 1957, it had 
grown to $51.37. The excise tax, incidental- 
ly, accounts for less than a third of the total 
tax bill; for 1957 Bell Telephone will pay 
about $1,300 million in Federal income and 
other operating taxes, and a $515 million ex- 
cise tax on top of that. 

As it stands, the telephone tax is plainly 
discriminatory. Of the four essential house- 
hold services—water, electricity, phone, and 
gas—only the phone is subject to excise tax. 
It is Federal policy in general to impose ex- 
cise taxes on luxuries rather than necessities, 
but the phone can no more be considered a 
luxury than electricity can. 

Alexander L. Stott, comptroller of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., told 
the committee that Bell Telephone is not 
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asking for “special treatment of preference,” 
but simply for relief from an unjust and in- 
equitable tax burden. The tax should be re- 
pealed, along with the other excise taxes 
that were imposed to pay for the waging of 
& war so long since fought and won. 


[From the Hamilton County, Tenn., Herald] 
PHONE Tax SHOULD Go 


From the Federal Government’s viewpoint, 
the 10 percent excise tax on all telephone 
service is a fine thing. 

It can't be evaded by the taxpayer, because 
he has to fork over the money when he pays 
his monthly phone bill. And the funds roll 
in without much effort on the Government's 
part, because the phone companies do the 
work of collecting from the people. 

But from most any angle, it’s an exceed- 
ingly bad tax. In the first place, it’s 
discriminatory. There’s no excise tax on 
water, gas, or electricity. In fact, the tele- 
phone is the only essential household util- 
ity that is so taxed. 

In the second place, the excise tax is a 
burdensome surcharge on top of all the other 
telephone company taxes each customer 
must help pay. It’s been figured that out of 
every $1 the average user pays for telephone 
service, 28 cents goes to taxes. 

The telephone excise tax has been with 
us as an “emergency” levy since 1941. For 
the last 10 years, the Federal revenue acts 
haven't even mentioned a termination date 
for that tax. We think you should tell your 
Congressman whether you want it to be- 
come a permanent part of the tax structure— 
or whether you feel as we do, that it should 
be repealed.—Washington exclusive editorial 
comment on national affairs. 

[From the Orlando (Fla.) Evening Star of 
March 31, 1958] 


TELEPHONE Excise TAXES DISCRIMINATORY 


Our two top telephone executives of this 
area—A. Woody Webber, Orlando district 
manager for Southern Bell, and J. K. Gallo- 
way, executive vice president, Winter Park 
Telephone Co,—are figuring on replenishing 
a lot of individual pocketbooks as they join 
hands in a nationwide effort to get rid of 
Uncle Sam’s excise tax that nicks every tele- 
phone user every month. 

The telephone companies of the Nation 
pay about $1.5 billion every year in corpora- 
tion taxes. But on top of this there is the 
Federal excise tax of 10 percent on all phones 
plus 10 percent on long-distance calls. And 
all of it must come out of the telephone 
user’s pocketbook. 

It is this excise tax, instituted in 1941 as 
a war measure, that the telephone executives 
want to eliminate. The emergency of World 
War II is all over, but the excise tax is still 
in effect. Telephones, electricity, and gas 
are all regarded as household necessities. 
There is no Federal tax on electricity or gas. 
Nor is there any on local transportation. 
But the use of the telephone is taxed 10 
percent. One necessity carries a load that 
the others do not. 

As has been said, all these taxes, chargeable 
to the telephone company, come from the 
telephone user. There is no other way. And 
this tax load is no minor matter. 

Take Florida for instance. The 10 percent 
excise tax alone, apart from the corporation 
taxes, during the 16 years the Federal excise 
tax has been in existence, has amounted to 
$104 million, all of it out of the pockets of 
Florida telephone users. During 1957 Flor- 
PEON telephone users paid $2,817,432 just for 

e. privilege of making their local and long- 
distance calls. is 

In face of the fact that the World War II 
emergency, for which this excise tax was im- 
posed, is long since past, the effort of the 
telephone companies to bring about its re- 
peal is a constructive effort of financial im- 
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to millions of telephone users. We 
could all well join in the effort to convince 
Congress that the tax is unfair and discrimi- 
natory. 


[From the Evening Recorder of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., February 21, 1958] 
AGAINST PUBLIC INTEREST 


The Federal excise taxes were originally 
applied to certain luxuries—to those things 
which people could do without, such as liquor 
and cigarettes. The consumer had direct 
control over how much, if any, of these taxes 
he would pay. Unfortunately, that no longer 
is the case. In addition to the luxuries in 
question, excise taxes have been applied, 
usually in the name of war emergency, to 
services which are absolutely essential to all 
business and most families. 

The telephone tax is a good example. On 
both local service and toll messages the levy 
is now 10 percent. This is not a tax on the 
telephone companies—they simply act as tax 
collectors. It is a direct tax on each and 
every one of the millions of telephone sub- 
scribers. It is an inflationary tax in that 
it adds to the cost of living. Incidentally, the 
telephone is the only utility so taxed. 

From the way things are shaping up in the 
Nation's Capital there seems to be little 
chance of a general tax reduction this year. 
But that does not mean we cannot repeal 
taxes which are discriminatory and which 
go against the principle that taxation should 
apply equitably to all. The telephone tax 
is that kind of tax. 

[From the News of Springfield, Mass., 
February 21, 1958) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SWITCHING PHONE 
CALL Tax TO STATE—DIREcTORS AGAINST 
MAKING 10 PERCENT TEMPORARY EXCISE 
PERMANENT 


Springfield Chamber of Commerce board of 
directors today voiced its opposition to the 
proposed shift of the 10 percent temporary 
Federal excise tax on telephone calls to the 
control of the State. 

It is not that the directors are against cre- 
ating sources of revenue for the Common- 
wealth. The opposition is based on the fact 
that a temporary tax is scheduled to become 
part of the permanent tax structure of the 
State under the proposal made by the Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee. 

The opposition was forwarded to Repre- 
sentative Epwarp P. BoLanp, Democrat of 
Massachustts, through the chamber legisla- 
tive committee which is under the chairman- 
ship of Phelps Brown. 

The temporary excise tax was first imposed 
as a War emergency measure in 1941. It was 
a higher tax, lowered to the present 10 per- 
cent in 1954. 

The matter on the change of jurisdiction of 
the tax is now before the United States House 
of Representatives Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and is assigned to the Subcommittee on 
Excise Taxes. 

The legislative committee noted that it is 
not against the continuance of the measure 
as a temporary expedient as long as the Fed- 
eral Government feels it is necessary to im- 
pose it but considers the bad step to be the 
creation of a permanent tax by changing the 
nature of one allegedly imposed for an emer- 
gency period. 


[From the Jena (La.) Times of March 20, 
1958] 
Tue TELEPHONE LUXURY Tax 

Of all the taxes with which the American 
public is burdened, none is so inappropriately 
named as the so-called 10 percent luxury 
tax levied on the use of telephones—and 
paid by the telephone subscriber, not the 
telephone company. 

First adopted in 1941 as a wartime emer- 
gency measure, the tax lingers on—though 
the war is over and all other emergency 
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measures (with maybe one or two minor 
exceptions) have been repealed. 

Why then has this utterly unfair and dis- 
criminatory tax against the users of tele- 
phones been continued? It can’t be because 
the Federal Government just has to have 
the money because there has been a move 
launched in the United States Congress re- 
cently to give 40 percent of the telephone 
luxury tax to the States. It appears logical 
reasoning that if the Federal Government 
is so well off that it can give away 40 percent 
of the telephone luxury tax (which the 
States have not asked for) then the Govern- 
ment should be able to go whole hog and 
repeal the whole kaboodle and cease and 
desist from discriminating against telephone 
users. 

In the first place, the telephone luxury tax 
is rank discrimination. In the second place, 
telephones no longer are a lu , but are 
a necessity. In the third place, the excise 
(luxury) tax—on telephone service and long- 
distance calls—is paid by the telephone user 
and not by the telephone company. And, 
the fourth—and possibly most important— 
fact concerning the 10-percent telephone 
luxury tax is that if the States ever get their 
fingers in the pie, the telephone user is a 
dead duck, as far as tax relief is concerned, 
from there on out. ~ 

The United States Independent Telephone 
Association—of which the LaSalle Telephone 
Co, is a member—has recently launched an 
all-out drive to acquaint the American public 
with this latest egghead proposal to share 
the tax with the States, and to battle for 
repeal of the telephone luxury tax. 

The independent telephone companies 
realize that it will be a monumental fight to 
get the tax repealed on the national level— 
and they will need the support and active 
cooperation of the telephone subscriber to 
accomplish this task. But, if the States 
ever get a finger in the pie, it will be vir- 
tually impossible to get 48 State legislatures 
to tell the Federal Government they don’t 
want the handout. 

Therefore, the Nation’s independent tele- 
phone companies are urging: 

1. Write your United States Congressmen 
and Senators vehemently protesting the 10- 
percent Federal excise (luxury) tax on the 
use of telephones, 

2. Write your United States Congressmen 
and Senators vehemently protesting any 
share the tax proposal. 

This is a tax on you, Mr. and Mrs. Tele- 
phone User, It is not a tax on the telephone 
company. 

And, as stated by Representative H, ALLEN 
SmirH, Republican, of California, “the tele- 
phone not only is a necessity but it is the 
only utility so taxed.” 

The telephone company, the power-and- 
light company, the privately owned natural 
gas retailer—all pay Federal, State, and local 
taxes. But you, Mr. and Mrs. Telephone 
User, are the only ones who pay a luxury 
tax for the use of a telephone. There is no 
10 percent added to your power and light 
bill for the privilege of having electric lights 
instead of coal-oll or gasoline lights, There 
is no 10 percent added to your gas bill for 
the privilege of enjoying the convenience of 
natural gas instead of having to sweat and 
worry over a wood-burning cookstove. 

The next time you use the luxury of a 
telephone to call a doctor to rush to bedside 
of your sick child, remember, you're paying 
a tax for the privilege of using the telephone, 
Mr. Businessman, the next time a big sale 
depends on & rush telephone order, remem- 
ber, you're paying a luxury tax to make a 
living. And we can continue to cite similar 
examples, end on end, without ceasing. 

But you get the idea, don’t you? 

Now, get your writing shoes on and let 
your Congressmen and Senators know how 
you feel. 

It’s your pocketbook that’s affected. 
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{From the Monroe (La.) Morning World of 
December 11, 1957] 
Is Ir a LUXURY? 

A recent editorial in the Monroe Morning 
‘World commended the proposal of a Federal- 
State committee in Washington to return to 
the States 40 percent of the money received 
by the Federal Government from the 10 per- 
cent luxury tax on local telephone calls. 
The editorial dealt primarily with the desir- 
ability of returning as many functions as pos- 
sible to the States. 

Since the proposal was made to give the 
States a portion of this tax money there has 
been considerable discussion on why the so- 
called luxury tax on telephone calls should 
be maintained. 

The United States Independent Telephone 
Association, of- which there are several mem- 
bers in northeast Louisiana, is urging re- 
peal of the tax. It says that telephone com- 
munication is essential to commerce, indus- 
try and the social life of the Nation and 
therefore should not be classed nor taxed as a 
luxury. 

Commenting on this tax, the Lorain (Ohio) 
Journal said: 

“An excise tax on telephone communica- 
tions, started during World War II as an 
emergency measure, is still being collected. 
Abolition of this charge, which is based on 
the theory that telephone communication is 
a luxury, is long overdue. 

“With the advance in the American stand- 
ard of living during the last half century, 
telephones have moved out of the luxury 
class and have gained acceptance as neces- 
sities. Most householders consider their tele- 
phone in the same category as water, gas, and 
electricity. On this basis, an excise tax 
on telephone messages is an unfair discrim- 
ination against the phone users.” 

It may be that some uneasiness on the part 
of Federal officials on the question of justify- 
ing the local telephone call tax as a luxury 
Jed to the proposal that this tax be shared 
with the States. 

A provision of the proposed sharing plan 
was that for the first 5 years the Federal 
Goyernment would kick back the 40-percent 
share to the States but that after 5 years 
the States could decide whether to con- 
tinue to collect their portion, to make 
some in the amount collected or to 
eliminate the tax. Since any taxing agency, 
whether State or Federal, is reluctant to re- 
linquish any tax, oñce it has been estab- 
lished, the Federal Government might be 
dickering for State support in maintaining 
a tax of this kind. It could be desirous of 
letting the States share the blame. 

During the war many things were declared 

Tuxuries for the purpose of taxation. Since 
then many of these things have been re- 
garded by the people as necessities and not 
luxuries, yet the taxes have not been re- 
moved. 
In the light of changed conditions and re- 
quirements, now could be a good time for 
s revaluation of those things classed as lux- 
uries during wartime. 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon of 
March 21, 1958] 
AGAINST EXCISE oN PHONE BILLS 

During February, 97,558 telephone users 
paid $154,911 in Federal excise taxes on their 
phone bills. 

On this basis, the annual excise on phone 
bills here amounts to $1,858,932. 

This excise tax, and many others, should 
be repealed because they are direct discrimi- 
nation against certain businesses. A news- 
paper, for instance, must do a lot of tele- 
phoning. The Beacon’s tax on its phone 
bills last year cost $3,000. 

These excise taxes, and there are many of 
them, were mostly levied during World 
War IT to inhibit certain kinds of manufac- 
turing and service. They were part of the 
pattern of wartime economic control. 
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Most of the wartime controls, including 
few of the excise taxes, have been dropped. 
But others linger on, apparently forever, 
working a hardship on consumers, 

These taxes should be repealed. If, for 
reasons beyond our comprehension, they can- 
not be repealed, they should be reduced. 
There are two bills before Congress now to 
cut the excise on phone bills from 10 percent 
to 5 percent. A good idea. Most telephoning 
is of a business nature; businesses that must 
use telephones are unjustly penalized by this 
tax, 


— 


[From the News Progress, Richlands, Va.] 
One Tax THAT'S Liven Too LONG 


It’s been a good many years since anybody 
considered the telephone a luxury. Instead, 
we think of it as a necessary part of our busi- 
ness, industrial, and home lives. 

Even so, the Federal Government taxes 
phone usage like a luxury. Every month 10 
percent is added to every telephone bill. 
That 10 percent is called an excise tax—the 
same kind levied on real luxuries, like cabaret 
bills, furs, liquor, and jewelry. 

Now you're not only paying the excise tax 
on all the local and long distance telephone 
cals you make from your home each month; 
you're also helping pay the 10 percent excise 
taxes collected on the telephone bills of your 
grocer, your clothing store, your garage, and 
town government. For the charges all these 
organizations make for their goods and sery- 
ices must cover every cost—including excise 
taxes, as well as the costs of their Federal, 
State, and local taxes. 

The excise tax on telephone communica- 
tion services was imposed as an emergency 
measure more than 16 long years ago. We 
think it’s a very bad tax that should have 
been taken off the books when the World War 
II emergency ended. If you feel the same 
way, why don’t you write your Congressman 
about it. 


[From the Chelan (Wash.) Valley Mirror of 
March 13, 1958] 


ARE TELEPHONES LUXURIES? 


When a mother must telephone for 
groceries because she can’t leave her house— 
or when she needs to call the family doctor 
about her baby’s virus—she does not feel 
she’s indulging in a luxury. Neither does a 
businessman when he picks up a phone to 
order more merchandise for his customers. 

Yet to the cost of each local or long- 
distance telephone call is added a 10 percent 
Federal excise tax—the kind normally ap- 
plied to luxuries such as liquor, jewels, and 
furs. 

No other essential household service ts sub- 
ject to an excise tax. There's no such sur- 
charge on the use of water, gas, electricity, 
or heating fuel. 

There’s been an excise tax on telephone 
service ever since October 1941—a period of 
dark emergency. We think it should have 
been repealed long ago. If you agree, you 
ought to send a postcard to your Congress- 
men. 


[From the Atwood (Ill.) Herald of February 
7,19 
‘TIME FOR REPEAL 


Business has slipped, it continues to slip, 
and may slip quite a bit further. Econ- 
omists, businessmen, and legislators alike are 
earnestly seeking means to put the brakes on 
our admitted recession. 

There's the Federal excise tax on com- 
munication services for instance. It was 
conceived as an emergency measure to slow 
down the growth of telephone plant in war- 
time and conserve critical materials. This 
tax has long outlived its purpose and the 
time has come for its repeal. 

The excise tax on communication services 
is unfair because it discriminates the 
users of telephone service. For most people, 
telephone service is a daily necessity, yet for 
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tax purposes, it fs treated as a luxury and 
subjected to rates approaching those imposed 
on club dues, cabaret bills, liquor, and to- 
bacco. It is the only household utility serv- 
ice that ts so taxed. In its current hearings 
on taxes, Congress would do well to con- 
sider the early repeal of this discriminatory 
emergency tax. Repeal would be a boon to 
millions of households uniformly situated in 
every State from coast to coast. 


[From the Arthur (Ill.) Graphic Clarion of 
February 6, 1958] 
PHONE Tax REPEAL NEEDED 

During World War I a tax was placed on 
telephone calls to raise revenue and to cur- 
tail use of telephones. The tax was repealed 
in 1924 but was reestablished in 1932 as a 
depression emergency. During this time the 
tax was as high as 25 percent on long distance 
calls and 15 percent on local calls. The tax 
later was dropped but was reestab- 
lished in 1941 just prior to World War I. 

Since that time each telephone customer 
in the United States has paid a 10 percent 
luxury tax and last year this amounted to 
more than $500 million. So far no move has 
been made by Congress to repeal this un- 
necessary and discriminatory tax. 

The telephone has long passed out of the 
luxury class and is as necessary to a home or 
business as water, gas, and electricity. But 
the telephone is taxed and the other utilities 
are not. 

It is fully recognized that there are great 
problems in obtaining enough tax revenue 
to meet all the country's needs. But there 
is always the need also, to be as fair as pos- 
sible in spreading the burden. 

These emergency taxes should be discon- 
tinued when the emergency which brought 
them into being passes. World War II ended 
more than 12 years ago, but the telephone 
tax and other excise taxes imposed then are 
still on the books. 

Repeal of this tax should be a direct sav- 
ing for each telephone user because the tax 
is on the consumer and not the telephone 
companies, 4 


REPEAL AND REDUCTION OF TELE- 
PHONE EXCISE TAXES 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
intend to offer an amendment which, 
among other things, would cut in half 
the excise taxes on long-distance phone 
calls and leased wire services, and elimi- 
nate altogether the 10-percent excise tax 
on local telephone service. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that two tables which show, first the 
internal-revenue collections of communi- 
cations excise taxes by States in fiscal 
year 1957, and, second, the United States 
excise taxes collected by the Bell Tele- 
phone System, by States, in 1957, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Internal revenue collections of communica- 
tions excise taz, fiscal year 1957 


171, 000 763, 000 

Indiana.. 153, 000 176, 000 
lows... 38, 000 3,097, 000 
Louisiana. 16, 000 79, 000 
Maine. 7,000 80,000 
172,000 } 8,468, 000 

460,000 | 21, 794, 000 

eS ag 795, 000 | 15, 528, 000 

M 30, 060 859,000 
ississi 21,000 43,000 
M 974, 000 | 30, 525, 000 
45, 000° 82,000 

N 218,000 | 12, 231,000 
Nevada__--..-.-- 10, 000 187, 000 
New 22,000 28,000 
New Jersey 503,000 | 13, 738, 000 
New Mexico.....- 55, 000 55,000 
mia | “keno 

a ae 100,000 

401,000 | 18, 562, 000 

54, 000 183, 00 

186, 000 297,000 

1, 379, 000 | 22 120, 000 

; 30,000 1,000 

5 8, 000 377,000 

5, 000 167, 000 

aig | sion | 2 0-00 

61, 000 7, 000 42,000 

i 62, 000 34, 000 53,000 

3,279,090 87,000 4, 935, 000 

1, 110, 000 144, 000 1, 416, 000 

1, 647, 000 241, 000 2, 394, 000 

3,619,000 174, 000 6, 339, 000 

20,000 55, 000 11,000 

142, 000 14, 090 178, 000 

25,000 1,022,000 

Total... |244, 251,000 | 21, 934,000 | 347, 024, 000 


T Less then $500, 


Source: Annual Re 
nal Revenue for the 


rt of the Commissioner of Inter- 
year ended June 30, 1957. 


U. S. Government excise tares collected from 
Bell System subscribers in 1957 


Amount 
State: collected 

73), See ney -— $5,692,904 
ff eae ae aL Ee a oS 3, 710, 476 
Arkansas_...._...-_...--.--. 2,825,938 
California__.....-......-.... 55,551, 832 
Colorado_._......--.----..... 6,219, 721 
Connecticut___..-...-..----. 9, 999, 787 
Dele is I, 707, 984 
District of Columbia___.-~---. 4, 196, 044 
gg I tid SE eee Sees 10, 383, 823 
sen eg NES PORE EERE SY 8, 002, 857 
eee EE SE EEE 1, 557, 366 
Poo ee ee 38, 823, 986 
TGR. 6 on ed Sess 9, 387, 284 
TR ORC SERR ORG athe,” | > veri y Ge 
Kansas..........--.--..-=-. 5,611,289 
po ES Se 4, 879, 232 
ouisiena.- 2-225 es 1, 972, 482 
pT Wee aS lo Ce 2, 458, 417 
Maryland......._............ 9,556,790 
Massachusetts__._--.-.._.--_ 20, 559, 577 
GoT SAE OS See Be | 
Minnesota________._____..... 17,911,491 
Missfesfppi_.....__-.--.... 3, 610, 326 
( BR ae Ie ue 12, 530, 731 
MONON EI a HES RENE 1, 676, 898 
Nebraska__.....-..-.-....... 2,526, 684 
te ey T E ee eR ASL 570, 987 
New Hampshire_.....m... 1,802,006 
New Jersey_-_------..---.--. 23, 635, 605 
New Mexico.___.__.._....... 1,972,467 
PLOW TOE A 78, 783, 956 
North Carolina. meee- 5, 133, 190 
North Dakota_...__.......... 1,100,347 
Ce 1) (RS ON Renee | My 
OklIahoma_.._.._............ 6,886,706 
Bt) + Rn. ips pie peta 5, 413, 874 


Amount 

State: collected 
Pennsylvania__.___.__._...._.. $31, 810, 902 
Bhode Islamd__........... =- 2,821, 540 
South Carolina_........_..- - 3,045, 844 
South Dakota_.........--.- - 41,248,840 
Temmessee__.___.............. 7,785,847 
fo a ee ee a a s O 
Utah. oR a ye a: -. 2,395, 153 
Bf | i er ee aeons 984, 178 
Virginia._.....-_-........... 7,892,465 
Washington_.....-........... 8,515, 448 
West Virginia_.-_...._..---.. 3, 994, 042 
Laa ain E oso cone 8, 399, 355 
Wyoming_.................. -= 1,066,308 
Total.......-.--........ 524, 657, 973 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


‘The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as we have been discussing to- 
night a proposal to make trade-union 
officers subject to recall, when, in fact, 
Members of the United States Senate are 
not. subject. to recall, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an editorial from the Coos Bay (Oreg.) 
World on this very issue. 

There being no objeetion, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World of 
June 11, 1958] 
No Hypocrisy 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
notes that legislation is before the Senate 
which would enable labor-union members to 
recall officials of their unions should they 
so desire. He applauds the idea, saying it is 
“quite reasonable.” 

However, he fears passage of the act might 
place Members of the Congress in the position 
of hypocrites, because there is no manner 
now in which eitizens of any State can recall 
their Senators or Representatives, although 
many States—including Oregon—have legal 
means to recall State and local officials. 

So Mr. NEUBERGER has introduced a joint 
resolution for an amendment to the United 
States Constitution which would permit 
State legislatures, if they wish, to enact laws 
permitting the recall of Congressmen. and 
Senators. 

We doubt if the resolution will get any- 
where. But it is a good idea. Let's not be 

„ gentlemen. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the junior Senator from Connecticut. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

That. section 8 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by adding a new subsection (e), 
which shall read as follows: 

“(e) Any strike or work stoppage called 
by a labor organization (as defined in sec. 
2 (5)) shall not be @ protected, concerted 
SESDE a She sevens A OSN (4) 
until the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 


tion Service determines that a threatened 
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strike cannot be settled by mediation and 
so notifies the parties to the dispute; (B) 
until adequate notice is given the employees. 
in the collective-bargaining unit or units 
affected of the status of the dispute at the 
time of such eertifieztion; and (C) unless 
and until a majority of the employees voting 
im such bargaining unit or units shall have 
voted by secret ballot in favor of such strike 
and the results of such vote shall have been 
certified to such labor organization and to 
such employer or employers concerned. Any 
such secret vote shall be conducted by the 
Federal! Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
which may utilize other Federal, State, or 
lecal agencies whenever available. Such 
agencies may be reimbursed for such services. 
A certification by the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service that a majority of the 
employees voting have cast their ballot in 
favor of a strike shall be valid for the pur- 
poses of this subsection for a period not to 
exceed 30 days from the date of such certi- 
fication.” 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, ff was 
my hope that the amendment might have 
been called up earlier in the evening, 
when it might have been debated at 
greater length than it probably will be 
tonight. Unfortunately, it will be im- 
possible for me to be in attendance on 
the Senate on Monday and Tuesday of 
next week. Therefore, I wish to speak 
about the amendment so that my re- 
marks on this very important subject 
will appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to require a secret ballot 
fo be taken of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit affected before any strike or 
work stoppage is called. 

The paramount purpose of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is to en- 
courage collective bargaining between 
representatives of the employees and em- 
ployers. The obvious result of such col- 
lective bargaining is, of course to di- 
minish Iabor disputes which affect. not 
only labor and management, but, equally 
important, affect the general public as 
well. Any proposal which has as its 
purpose to limit or in any way to restrict 
the right guaranteed under law to em- 
ployees. to use the power to strike as an 
economic weapon should be vigorously 
resisted. Conversely, any proposal 
which not only guarantees employees 
their right to strike, but, furthermore, 
guarantees them a full voice in deter- 
mining the course of action which they 
shall pursue, should be heartily sup- 
ported. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
guarantees to employees the right to 
strike. My amendment would require 
that any strike or work stoppage called 
by a labor organization shall not be a 
protected, concerted activity within the 
meaning of the act until the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service has 
determined thata threatened strike can- 
not be settled by mediation and has so 
notified the parties to the dispute and 
until adequate notice has been given to 
the employees in the bargaining unit af- 
fected by such threatened strike and un- 
til and unless a majority of the em- 
ployees voting in such bersaing unit 
shall have voted by secret ballot in favor 
of such a strike and the results of the 
ballot. shall have been certified to such 
labor otona and the employer. 
Any such secret ballot shall be conducted 
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by the Mediation Service which may 
utilize the services of other Federal, 
State, or local agencies. 

For many years, ever since the ad- 
yent of strong labor organizations which 
today occupy such a vital position in our 
American economic system, many doubts 
have been voiced and expressed as to the 
true feelings of the employees when a 
strike is called. These suspicions have 
been aroused in the main because some 
union constitutions require no vote of 
the membership when a strike is called. 
While the majority of the union consti- 
tutions do require a strike vote, not all 
provide for a secret ballot. Only a little 
over 25 percent of the union constitutions 
provide for a secret ballot of the mem- 
bership prior to the calling of a strike. 

Since the union constitutions bind only 
those who are members of the particular 
union, none of the requirements for a 
strike ballot contained in union consti- 
tutions give any protection whatever to 
employees who are members of the bar- 
gaining unit but are not union members. 

In the conduct of union affairs the 
strike weapon is a very valuable adjunct 
to the union’s collective bargaining proc- 
esses. The strike weapon is a legitimate 
weapon when it is used in support of legi- 
timate union purposes. Without the 
strike weapon, the economic strength of 
unions would be greatly diminished. At 
the same time, however, it must be rec- 
ognized that strikes are drastic measures 
which frequently have very grave con- 
sequences in terms of the welfare of the 
workers affected, the business of the em- 
ployer, and the interests of the general 
public. Even when properly used for 
legitimate purposes, strikes have serious 
consequences for those who are directly 
affected. The income of the worker and 
his family is cut off; the employer's in- 
vestment in his business is jeopardized; 
the public is deprived of the goods and 
services which are halted by the strike; 
and frequently the jobs of other workers 
in other industries are adversely affected. 
Moreover, the resentment and ill will 
which result from strike situations in- 
evitably leave their mark upon the em- 
ployer-employee relationship and upon 

the community as a whole. 

In the employee-employer relation- 
ship, there is nothing which so vitally af- 
fects those employees as the loss of their 
pay when they are called out on strike. 
In such an important decision, they 
should have an opportunity to express 
their free choice by secret ballot, so con- 
ducted that they shall be free from coer- 
cion, intimidation, or threat, whether 
from union leaders, fellow workers, or 
employers. A secret ballot, as thus de- 
scribed, would assure them free ex- 
pression. s 

Mr. President, we must address our- 
selves to this field. I hope that on Mon- 
day or Tuesday sufficient consideration 
will be given to this very important 
amendment. 

All we ask is that, before the employee 
actually goes out on strike, he shall have 
an opportunity to determine whether he 
is willing to accept the maximum amount 
that has been offered after mediation or 
conciliation has failed or when an im- 
Passe has been reached; that then he 
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shall have an opportunity to decide, and 
to vote, whether he wishes to accept that 
offer, or whether he wishes to go out on 
strike. 

I believe the amendment provides for 
the democratic procedure. I hope the 
Senate in its wisdom will accept the 
amendment when the vote on it is taken 
on Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
MawnsFIELp in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, I shall speak at greater length on 
the Potter amendment. But I would not 
want to have the Record for today close 
without speaking some words in opposi- 
tion to it. 

I am sorry that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Porter] is not in the 
Chamber at this time. Earlier I asked 
him to yield. But, unfortunately, by way 
of an oversight, he yielded the floor be- 
fore I had an opportunity to ask him 
certain questions, However, I shall 
cover these questions, a statement of op- 
position on my part to the amendment. 

Mr. President, numerous amendments 
of various types have been offered to the 
pending bill. In my judgment, many of 
them are unsound and most unfortunate. 
But none of the other amendments 
which have been submitted thus far is as 
absurd and completely without justifica- 
tion as this one. 

I wish to take a few minutes to point 
out some of the glaring defects and 
absurdities of the Potter amendment. 

From lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 1 of 
the amendment, I assume that the au- 
thor of the amendment simply does not 
like collective-bargaining agreements 
which establish union shops, because on 
page 1, beginning in line 1, we find that 
the amendment reads in part as follows: 

Sec. 503. (a) Every individual who is a 
member of a labor organization and whose 
employment is conditioned upon such mem- 
bership who desires that money paid by him 
as membership dues or fees to such labor 
organization be expended solely for collective 
bargaining purposes or purposes related 
thereto may file a notice with the National 
Labor Relations Board stating that he de- 
sires that such money be expended solely for 
such purposes. 


The amendment might be character- 
ized as one which seeks to give undue 
advantage to the “free rider” in a union 
shop. 

We should consider the nature of a 
union shop which is lawful under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We should keep in 
mind the fact that there are thousands 
of collective-bargaining agreements 
which recognize the union shop. We 
should also keep in mind the fact that 
every member of the union is a bene- 
ficiary of the collective-bargaining con- 
tract which the union has entered into 
in his or her behalf. 
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Of course, in any human institution 
there are always those who would like 
to be free riders. There are those who 
would like to collect the benefits, but who 
never help to pay the carrying charges 
or the freight. They become minority 
groups, troublemakers, dissident groups 
within the labor organization, and fre- 
quently they are planted there as em- 
ployer stooges, spies, and troublemakers, 

If we wished to adopt an amendment 
which would play directly into the hands 
of the type of employer who supports 
the stooge, the spy, the dissident groups, 
and the troublemakers who seek to do 
damage to the welfare of good unions, 
the Potter amendment is the answer. 

I do not intend to be a party to such a 
union-busting tactic as that provided by 
the Potter amendment, because I con- 
tend that the union-shop agreement has 
established its merits in thousands of 
collective-bargaining agreements for the 
benefit of the free men and women who 
belong to the labor organizations. 

Let us not forget that the union-shop 
agreements are based upon two-party 
arrangements. They are entered into by 
employers and the representatives of the 
unions. 

Throughout our debate on this bill, 
those of us on the committee who have 
supported the bill have sought to bring 
forth the fact that we have offered a bill 
which gives greater assurance to the 
rank-and-file members of a union that 
they can conduct their union business on 
the basis of the democratic process. But 
the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. POTTER] 
wants now, by way of law, to write into 
the statute books a guaranty that labor 
stooges, employer stooges, spies, trouble- 
makers, and minority interests within a 
union may have placed at their disposal 
the resources of the Attorney General of 
the United States and the National Labor 
Relations Board to harass a union oper- 
ating under a union-shop agreement. 

I document that statement now by the 
Senator’s own language as set forth in his 
own amendment. I begin by referring to 
page 1 of his amendment, starting with 
line 1, but emphasizing lines 4, 5, and 6: 

Every individual who is a member of a 
labor organization and whose employment is 
conditioned upon such membership who 
desires that money paid by him as member- 
ship dues or fees to such labor organiza- 
tion be expended solely for collective bar- 
gaining purposes or purposes related thereto. - 


What does it mean? I repeat, what 
does it mean? This is a good example 
of the kind of legislative draftsmanship 
which leads to serious trouble in the ad- 
ministration of law if it is not checked at 
the time of passage. 

Who is to determine what function 
carried on by the union is “solely for 
collective bargaining purposes or pur- 
poses related thereto”? ‘There is not 
1 word, not 1 line, not 1 complete sen- 
tence in this amendment that contains 
a single definition of what the author 
of the amendment means by “collective 
bargaining purposes or purposes related 
thereto.” 

Yet the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
PoTTER] wants us to enter onto the stat- 
ute books of this land an amendment 
without definition, an amendment which 
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glomeration of words. 

What does the Senator mean by “pur- 
poses related thereto”? Let me mention 
only one of innumerable hypothetical 
situations which could be raised here in 
debate in regard to the ambiguous lan- 
guage which the Senator from Michigan 
has in his amendment. When we keep in 
mind that the labor stooges and labor 
spies are planted in a union to cause 
trouble, we have a better idea as to why 
the ambiguous. langage is used in this 
amendment. A union conducts a pro- 
gram among its membership for safety. 
Is that a purpose related to collective 
bargaining? 

Is a program of a union, operating 
under a union-shop agreement, that 
seeks to enlighten its membership about 
a safety program, so that the members 
of a union will not lose their hands or 
arms, or will not suffer great. physical 
injury because of accidents in the opera- 
tion of their work which could be avoided 
if an intelligent safety program were 
conducted, related to collective bar- 
gaining? 

One would not. know by reading this 
amendment, because there is no defini- 
tion in the amendment. But let us take 
a look at what the amendment. permits a 
troublemaker within a union to do. It 
permits him to put into operation, in 
harassment of the union and at great. 
cost to the union and to the Federal 
Government, this whole program of com- 
plaint, because nothing stops a dissident 
member of the union from saying, “I do 
not want any of my money to go for a 
safety program.” 

Let. us take another hypothetical ease. 
A union is operating under wage condi- 
tions that are so unconscionable that the 
union thinks it ought to conduct a pro- 
gram in support of increasing the cover- 
age and the amounts under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—in other words, a 
minimum-wage program. I ask this 
question: Would union funds expended 
for such a purpose be expended “‘solely 
for collective-bargaining purposes or 
purposes related thereto’? There is not 
one single word of guidance or instruc- 
tion, no establishing of criteria or stand- 
ards, in this absurd amendment which 
would be of any help to the Attorney 
General, to the National Labor Relations. 
Board, or to a Federal district court, 
which is mentioned in the very last part 
of the amendment. 

This is an amendment with no sign- 
post. It is an amendment with no defi- 
nitions. It is an amendment with no 
criteria. Yet apparently it. is an amend- 
ment which the Senator from Michigan 
thinks the Senate ought to treat seri- 
ously. 

I cannot understand how such a poorly 
drafted amendment, with obviously little 
thought connected with it, could be of- 
fered on the floor of the Senate for the 
consideration of this legislative body. 

Let us take another one of the myriad 
of proper and legitimate activities of a 
fraternal organization known as a trade 
union. Suppose it spends its money for 
sick benefits in connection with members 
of the union who are ill. Is that con- 
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nected with “collective bargaining or 
purposes related thereto”? Can a dissi- 
dent member of a union, an employer 
stooge or spy who has been worked into 
the union, be allowed, under this amend- 
ment, to harass the union by starting the 
expensive procedure covered by this 
amendment, and challenge the expendi- 
ture of the union funds that go into a 
sick-benefit program? Suppose the 
union should decide that when a member 
of the union becomes sick, or a member 
of his family becomes ill, it shall be the 
general custom of the union to send 
flowers, or in some instances baskets of 
food, or upon occasion to spend amounts 
of money usually spent in connection 
with the program for the sick of any 
fraternal organization. Could a dissi- 
dent member of the union start the pro- 
cedure provided by this amendment in 
operation? There is not a word in this 
amendment to stop him. 

If what the Senator wants to do is to 
assure a program of harassment, the 
Senator from Michigan iMr. POTTER], 
has done a very effective job. Yet we are 
asked seriously to consider this amend- 
ment, 

Another very common program for 
which union funds are spent is in con- 
nection with various charitable pro- 
grams within a community. Sometimes 
a union is asked to make a contribution 
to a local hospital, or to a youth move- 
ment in the community, or to any one of 
the many, many very worthwhile civic 
or community activities. Are we to un- 
derstand that the Senator from Michigan 
seeks to propose an amendment which 
would prevent the carrying on of such 
very worthwhile union activities because 
some dissident person in the group, some 
employer spy or stooge, someone who 
does not like the idea of belonging to the 
union in the first place, can initiate pro- 
ceedings under this amendment? 

There is nothing in this amendment 
which says that such a person cannot 
do so. As I have said, the amendment 
is without definition, without criteria, 
and without standards. Irrespective of 
what the motivations of its proponent 
may be, it is an amendment which would 
permit unconscionable abuse on the 
part of those antilabor forces which 
worm their way into unions, since unions, 
also, ave human institutions. 

T could go on to consider activity after 
activity of a union which seeks to im- 
prove the welfare of the members of the 
union, which seek to strengthen the so- 
cial conscience of the union and its mem- 
bers, and which seeks to provide the 
members of the union with various types 
of educational and recreational pro- 
grams, 

There is nothing in the amendment 
which would stop a dissenter, an em- 
ployer stooge, or an employer spy, who 
had wormed his way into the union to 
cause trouble from putting the Potter 
amendment into operation. I say most 
respectfully that what the amendment 
does not take into account, apparently, 
is the nature of a labor union, and its 
purpose and function. 

A labor union has a myriad of pro- 
grams. A good many unions have a 
series of annual functions, such as a 


the Potter amendment which would pre- 

feo essence union, or a group 
dissidents—and 

a 


the majority—from taking action. 
There is nothing in the amendment 
which would justify my concluding that 
a dissident member or group could not 
put the processes and procedures of the 
amendment into operation against the 
expenditure of any funds for those pur- 
poses. 

That is why I point out that this is a 
h amendment, a typical “union- 
busting” type of amendment. 

I move on to my next objection to 
the amendment. I urge my colleagues 
in the Senate to read the amendment 
word by word, line by line, section by 
section. When my colleagues have fin- 
ished, they should ask themselves the 
question, “Is it possible such a proposal 
was made?” 

Let us go back to the beginning again: 

Every individual who is a member of 
a labor organization and whose employ- 
ment is conditioned upon such member- 
ship who desires that money paid by 
him as membership dues or fees to such 
labor organization be expended solely 
for collective-bargaining purposes or 
purposes related thereto may file a no- 
tice with the National Labor Relations 
Board stating that he desires that such 
money be expended solely for such pur- 
poses, and after the filing of any such 
notice by any such individual such labor 
organization shall not expend money 
paid to it by such individual as mem- 
bership dues or fees for any purpose 
other than for purposes of collective 
bargaining or purposes related thereto. 

Of course, that is a very ambiguous 
phrase, 

“Purposes of collective bargaining or 
purposes related thereto” is in no way 
defined in the amendment. 

The amendment continues: “and shall 
be civilly liable to repay to such individ- 
ual any amount of his dues expended for 
other than collective bargaining pur- 
poses or purposes related thereto.” 

So the amendment. would permit the 
complainer to proceed to harass the 
union with a civil suit. It would impose 
a liability upon the treasury of the union 
to defend the union in a civil suit, simply 
because a dissenter wants to challenge 
the propriety of the union’s expending 
union funds for any of these worthwhile 
purposes, similar to those which I have 
already enumerated, or who wishes to 
claim a violation of the Potter amend- 
ment, should it, unfortunately, ever be- 
come the law of this Iand. 

That is what we are asked to do. Yet 
we talk in the debate about its being our 
objective in legislation this year to pass 
some legislation which will strengthen 
the democratic processes of a union, and 
which will put the rank and file members 
of a union in a position where they can 
govern themselves. 
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What would happen to this type of 
dissident, to which the Potter amend- 
ment seeks to give a right to civil action 
in court because he does not like the 
expenditure of union funds for worth- 
while charitable purposes, educational 
purposes, or social purposes which are 
part and parcel of the program of a fra- 
ternal organization known as the trade 
union in America? It is proposed to 
place that dissident above the majority 
of the union, because if he raised these 
foolish objections in a union meeting, 
where the democratic principle of major- 
ity rule prevailed, he would not prevail. 
He should not. He is receiving all the 
benefits of the union. He is receiving 
the benefit of improved wages and hours 
and conditions of employment which the 
union has been able to obtain for him. 

The strength of the union is to be 
found in no small part in the fraternal 
spirit and fellowship which prevails 
within the union. Yet we are consider- 
ing a dissident who wants to break down 
that fraternal spirit, who wants to break 
down that fellowship, who wants to 
weaken the espirit de corps of the union. 
The dissident knows that in doing so he 
will be serving the purposes of any anti- 
labor employer. This is what the Potter 
amendment would open the door to. 

If we allow the union to function as a 
democratic body such a person can vote 
against the Christmas party if he wishes; 
he can vote against the summer picnic if 
he wishes; he can vote against the an- 
nual dance if he so desires, if it is to be 
paid for from the union treasury. Such 
an individual can vote against the con- 
tribution to the local hospital, sorely in 
need of funds, if he so pleases. He can 
vote against any of these programs I 
have talked about, but the majority will 
not vote with him. Despite that, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] 
thinks such an individual ought to be 
guaranteed by law the right to force upon 
the union and upon the Government the 
cost of taking his complaint into court 
for a civil action. When I use the word 
“absurd” I use a mild word in describing 
such an amendment. 

Let us go on with the amendment. It 
continues, page 2, at line 10: 

The National Labor Relations Board shall 
from time to time advise each labor organi- 
zation of the total number (but not the iden- 
tity) of its members from whom such Board 
has received a notice under this section. 


In this debate there have been those 
in the Senate who have tried to impose 
unreasonable and unjust restrictions 
upon the American trade unions by way 
of restrictive amendments. To use a 
figure of speech, there have been those 
who have bled on the floor of the Senate 
with regard to the backlog of cases, the 
delay in the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the slowness in having cases 
adjudicated by the Board, yet the Potter 
amendment proposes that the National 
Labor Relations Board should spend val- 
uable taxpayers’ time—because when the 
Board is working it is working for the 
taxpayers, on their time, since the tax- 
Payers are paying for it—setting up a 
procedure for the handling of gripes from 
dissident members of unions because 
such members do not like the way the 
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majority has decided the union funds 
shall be spent in furthering the union 


purposes, 

Mr. President, the collective bargain- 
ing function of the union is not all there 
is to the organization of a union, A 
union has many other functions and pur- 
poses. The amendment would weaken 
the overall functions and purposes of a 
union. The amendment proposes that 
the taxpayers of the United States main- 
tain a National Labor Relations Board 
assigned the jurisdiction, the task, and 
the obligation of maintaining a type of 
police vigilance in connection with the 
complaints of minority dissenters within 
a trade labor union. I say again that I 
am exceedingly kind when I describe the 
amendment as plain “absurd.” 

Let us consider subsection (b), begin- 
ning on page 2, on line 14. 

I wish to make certain tonight that 
the amendment is read into the RECORD, 
word by word, in the hope that at least 
the majority of my colleagues will read 
the amendment. 

I read: 

(b) If any individual who has filed a no- 
tice under subsection (a) with the National 
Labor Relations Board has reason to believe 
that moneys paid by him to such labor or- 
ganization are being or have been expended 
for purposes other than such collective bar- 
gaining purposes, he may report to the At- 
torney General— 


We now draw the Attorney General 
of the United States into the act. We 
now proceed to encumber the operations 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. We now proceed to impose man- 
datory requirements upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice in these words— 
he may report to the Attorney General the 
reasons upon which his belief is based, and 


the Attorney General shall proceed to in- 
vestigate— 


It does not say the Attorney General 
may proceed to conduct an investigation, 
but it says “the Attorney General shall 
proceed.” He must proceed. He is legis- 
latively bound to proceed to conduct an 
rege ona by the Department of Jus- 

ce. 

Incidentally, I assure the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
that I shall protect his rights. He is 
perfectly free to leave. I shall move to 
adjourn when I have finished, but I shall 
read the amendment word by word into 
the Recorp if it takes me until morning. 
I shall comment on it. We had better 
establish a record tonight. It is bad 
enough to waste the time of the Senate 
with the amendment, but it is even more 
absurd to propose that the time of the 
National Labor Relations Board, of the 
United States Department of Justice, 
and of the District courts of America be 
wasted on the absurd suggestions of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
as shown in the amendment. I shall 
make a record on it, if I must stand here 
all night. 

Let us again take a look at the amend- 
ment. It proposes that the Attorney 
General shall proceed to conduct an in- 
vestigation. 'To do what? 

To determine whether such moneys are 
being or have been so expended, and if the 
Attorney General finds that such moneys 
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have been so expended, he shall certify to 
the National Labor Relations Board the fact 
that moneys of such individual have been 
so expended. 


How is he to make that finding? How 
will the Attorney General make that 
finding? He is no magician. He is not 
clairvoyant. He has no legal authority 
to write a Webster's dictionary. He has 
no right to pull out of the thin air his 
notions as to what has to do with “‘collec- 
tive bargaining purposes or purposes re- 
lated thereto.” Yet, in effect, he now 
will define the law of the United States. 

He is not the Congress. Apparently 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] 
would like to abdicate the legislative 
powers of Congress to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Apparently he is perfectly willing 
to have the Attorney General, at his dis- 
cretion, decide what are “collective bar- 
gaining purposes or purposes related 
thereto.” 

All this illustrates the absurdity of the 
amendment. The Attorney General will 
listen to the complaints of the dissenters, 
the labor stooges, the employer’s spies, 
the dissatisfied who worm their way into 
a union, who want to function as free 
riders, who want to take all the benefits 
of collective bargaining agreements, but 
who do not want to make a contribution 
to the union, and its fraternal program, 
its program of social conscience, its pro- 
gram of civic activity, or its program of 
education. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
POTTER] says he will let the Attorney 
General exercise his arbitrary judgment, 
with no standards, no criteria, no defi- 
nitions to guide him. He will let the 
Attorney General take the place of the 
Congress of the United States, in render- 
ing this legislative decision, because the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] 
did not take the time to do the studying 
which would enable him to draft an 
amendment which would contain those 
standards, criteria, and definitions which 
ought to have been submitted to the 
Senate before he asks us to take our 
precious time to consider this absurd 
proposal. 

Let us take a look at the cost to the 
taxpayers. I suggest Senators take out 
their pencils and calculate—or specu- 
late—what the cost to the taxpayers 
would be if we were to write the amend- 
ment into law. There are 1714 million 
union members in the country. It is 
sought to apply this amendment to 1713 
million workers in America who belong 
to unions, 

I do not know how many of them from 
time to time may become irritated about 
something at a union meeting. Human 
emotions are variable phenomena. Peo- 
ple are sometimes very strange in their 
behavior. We never know, in an organ- 
ization of human beings, what action 
will be taken in the exercise of demo- 
cratic rights within an organization 
which may cause someone, to use a col- 
loquialism, to “get sore,” to become diffi- 
cult, and to follow a dissenting course 
of action. 

As I said before, we do not know, in 
@ given union, who may have been 
wormed into that union to cause trouble. 
We do know that under the Potter 
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amendment, whatever their number may 
be, they can cause all the trouble that 
I have outlined here tonight. 

Any sorehead in the union can force 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to conduct an investigation of his 
complaint that the union is spending 
money for what the sorehead does not 
consider to be “collective bargaining pur- 
poses or purposes related thereto.” 

I am very kind when I say it is an 
absurd amendment. I am aft a loss to 
understand how such an absurdity could 
in all seriousness be offered to the Sen- 
ate. I cannot begin to figure the cost of 
the amendment to the taxpayers of the 
United States in dollars and cents. 

Mr. President, I have no concern as to 
whether the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Porter] likes or does not like the United 
Automobile Workers of America. Ihave 
not the slightest concern with what he 
thinks about Walter Reuther or anyone 
else in that union. Neither am I at all 
concerned about what his motivation 
may be as to the support or nonsupport 
he gets from organized labor in the State 
of Michigan. It is up to him to do his 
political fighting in Michigan. It is not 
for us in the Senate to campaign for him 
by permitting this type of political 
springboard to take up the valuable time 
of the Senate. It is well known that he 
has not been indorsed, at least, by the 
United. Automobile Workers of America, 
and I should not think he would be after 
offering this amendment. I am not in- 
terested in the political implications of 
the amendment, but I am interested in 
what is likely to happen if it is adopted. 
This is why I protest the mandatory re- 
quirement upon the Attorney General of 
the United States to conduct an inves- 
tigation of every complaint that is made 
by any dissident union member, out of 
174 million union members in this coun- 
try, with respect to the expenditure of 
union funds in carrying out a union pro- 
gram, which is a program of the union, 
whether some dissident likes it or not. 

We now come to page 3, subsection (c), 
line 1. This is an interesting procedure. 
We must keep in mind that no criteria, 
no standards, and no definitions, have 
been set in determining what is meant 
by “collective bargaining purposes or 
purposes related thereto.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Pot- 
TER] now provides on page 3: 

When the Attorney General shall have cer- 
tified that moneys of a reasonable number of 
individuals who are members of the same 
labor organization have been so expended— 


What does the Senator mean by “so 
expended”? He means so expended in 
accordance with the judgment of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
based upon the standards and criteria 
which the Attorney General of the United 
States decides upon, with no guidelines 
set forth in the proposed legislation. 

It is an elementary rule of law that 
Congress may not lawfully delegate its 
legislative functions; it may only delegate 
administrative functions. When it dele- 
gates administrative functions, it is an 
elementary rule of law that Congress 
must establish the standards and the cri- 
teria which will guide the administra- 
tor in carrying out the law enacted by 
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the Congress, and not by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

I say the amendment is highly defec- 
tive because it contains no criteria; it 
contains no standard; it seeks, in effect, 
to delegate to the Attorney General the 
power to legislate on the basis of his 
discretion. 

Furthermore, the amendment provides 
that after the Attorney General has en- 
gaged in this arbitrary action, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board shall be 
drawn into the act. 

The National Labor Relations Board shall, 
if such labor organization refuses to refund 
to such individuals such portion of the 
moneys paid to such labor organization by 
such individuals as membership dues as have 
been expended for purposes other than col- 
lective bargaining purposes or purposes re- 
lated thereto, bring in behalf of such indi- 
viduals a civil action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction against such labor or- 
ganization for the recovery of such portion 
of such moneys as have been expended by it 
for other than such collective bargaining 
purposes, 


That provision is honeycombed with 
procedural defects. Let us look at a few 
of the holes. The amendment does not 
even provide that the National Labor 
Relations Board may pass judgment upon 
the soundness of the Attorney General’s 
findings; it must accept them. Once the 
Attorney General has given the National 
Labor Relations Board his findings, “the 
National Labor Relations Board shall”— 
keep in mind the difference between the 
words “shall” and “may.” The difference 
is whether a requirement is mandatory 
or permissive; whether the Board shall 
have any discretion in the premises. 

This section of the amendment pro- 
vides that after the Attorney General has 
handed down his arbitrary findings—and 
they must be arbitrary, because no stand- 
ards or criteria are set out in the amend- 
ment to guide him—the National Labor 
Relations Board must take jurisdiction. 
Then the Board must, if the labor organi- 
zation refuses to refund the money, pro- 
ceed to bring a civil action. The National 
Labor Relations Board must bring the 
action. How absurd can we get? 

Are we to take the time of the National 
Labor Relations Board to bring civil ac- 
tions in the courts of the country in be- 
half of some griper, some sorehead, some 
dissident, some employer’s spy or stooge, 
who has wormed his way into a union 
operating under a union shop agreement, 
and who wants to be a free rider and 
take all the benefits from the union 
without paying any of the freight? That 
is what this amendment amounts to. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
must bring a civil action—it is manda- 
tory—“in any court of competent juris- 
diction against such labor organization 
for the recovery of such portion of such 
moneys as have been expended by it for 
other than such collective bargaining 
purposes.” 

Now we get the case into the courts. 
The amendment then reads, in line 13: 

Any amount so recovered shall be paid to 
the individuals on whose behalf such action 
was brought and in whose favor judgment 
was rendered. 


How much? Only the amount which 
the individual union or union members 
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involved in the civil action have paid into 
the union, which the arbitrary findings 
of an Attorney General have said were 
not connected with collective bargaining 
purposes or purposes related thereto? 

Or does this ambiguous language mean 
that the soreheads, gripers, employer’s 
stooges and spies, or dissidents who have 
wormed their way into a union as free- 
riders and who want to take all the bene- 
fits from the contract, but do not want to 
pay any of the freight, will be allowed to 
collect money paid in by all members of 
the union? 

We cannot tell by this language, be- 
cause it is so poorly drafted, so muddy, 
and so confused. It will be very inter- 
esting to observe what will happen when 
the first court considers this provision if 
it should ever become law. The decision 
will not be particularly complimentary 
to Congress, I predict, if we really suffer 
such a lapse of good judgment as to vote 
for such an absurdity as this amend- 
ment. 

I come now to the last sentence of this 
masterpiece of confusion: 

Any suit under this section may be insti- 
tuted in any district court of the United 
States, notwithstanding any monetary. limi- 
tation of jurisdiction of such court. 


Are we to avoid the limitations of juris- 
diction now applying to the court sys- 
tem of the country in regard to mone- 
tary limitation? Are we to say to the 
United States District Court, “No mat- 
ter how picayunish the case, no matter 
how minor and inconsequential the com- 
plaint, you must spend the taxpayers’ 
money by operating your judicial tri- 
bunal to hear this kind of case”? Mr. 
President, that is more waste of the tax- 
Payers’ dollars. 

I wanted this statement in the RECORD 
over the weekend so that Senators who 
recognize that a part of their job in 
serving in the Senate is to study and do 
their bookwork could read it. 

I suggest to them that they go to the 
law library for at least a little while be- 
fore they come to the Chamber to vote 
on this absurdity. Let them refresh 
themselves on a few elementary prin- 
ciples of so-called legislative law, which 
have been applied in this country time 
and time again, for a verificatior of the 
criticisms which the senior Senator from 
Oregon has made of this absurd amend- 
ment tonight. I am satisfied that if they 
will do so and then carry out their pri- 
mary obligation to vote in the Senate not 
on the basis of any political scene in the 
State of Michigan, not on the basis of any 
partisanship, not on the basis of any per- 
sonal affiliation, but on the basis of the 
merits of the amendment, the only vote 
for the amendment will be that of the 
senior Senator from Michigan IMr. Por- 
TER] himself; because I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that any Senator who takes 
the time to analyze the absurd provisions 
of the amendment would vote for it. 

Usually I am not so harsh in my criti- 
cism of a proposal made by a colleague 
in the Senate. But my intelligence has 
not been so insulted for a long time by 
any proposed amendment as it has been 
by this absurdity. I make this record 
against the amendment because this is 
not the way to legislate. We do not 
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serve the legislative interests of the coun- 
try by dropping into the hopper in the 
midst of a historic debate on a major 
piece of legislation, which so vitally con- 
cerns the people, the economy, and the 
legal system of the Nation as the major 
labor bill which is under discussion, such 
an amendment as this. 

I want the Recorp to leave no room 
for doubt about that, come Monday, the 
senior Senator from Oregon wili be regis- 
tered, when the roll is called, against the 
Potter amendment for these reasons and 
for additional reasons which I shall state 
on Monday, if necessary. The amend- 
ment is obviously against the public 
interest. 

I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, joint- 
ly, to the bill (S. 3974) to provide for 
the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administra- 
tive practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
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ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3974, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 3974, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

Mr. ALLOTT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3974, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. PURTELL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3974, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT 
ON BIG SANDY RIVER, WORK 
ON TUG FORK, WILLIAMSON, 
W. VA. (S. DOC. NO. 105) 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a favorable report 
dated June 10, 1958, from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on an interim report on 
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Big Sandy River and Tug and Levisa. 
Fork, Ky., W. Va., and Va., for flood 
control on Tug Fork at Williamson, 
W. Va., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works of April 21, 
1954. Iask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed as a Senate document 
with an illustration and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND AD- 
JOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], I 
announce that it is his expectation that 
the Senate will remain in session late on 
Monday. 

It is his further expectation to bring 
about, if possible, the passage of the bill 
under discussion, S. 3974, and also the 
space bill. This announcement is made 
to put Senators on notice. 

Mr. President, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered, I 
move the Senate adjourn until noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until Monday, June 16, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Surplus Commodity Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I had occasion to gather some 
information on the scope of the Depart- 
ment of Defense housing programs being 
financed with the proceeds of surplus 
agricultural commodity sales. 

As one who hails from an agricultural 
State and as one who had something to 
do with getting this program started, 
I want to cite the accomplishments of 
this program, 

In the 1954 military construction bill 
we inserted language to provide for the 
financing of defense housing programs 
with the proceeds of sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. The language 
used is as follows: 

[Sec. 407, Public Law 765, 83d Cong. (1954) ] 


The Secretary of Defense is authorized, 
subject to the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, to construct or ac- 
quire by lease or otherwise, family housing, 
in addition to family housing otherwise 
authorized to be constructed or acquired by 
the Department of Defense in foreign coun- 
tries, to the value of $25 million through the 


use of foreign currencies in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480, 83d Cong.). 

The Department of Defense shall reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
a dollar amount equivalent to the value of 
the foreign currencies used during any fiscal 
year pursuant to the authority contained in 
this section. For the purpose of such re- 
imbursement, the Department of Defense 
may utilize appropriations otherwise avail- 
able for the payment of quarters allowances 
for military personnel. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NOTES on DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SURPLUS 
COMMODITY HOUSING PROGRAMS (AS OF FEB- 
RUARY 28, 1958) 

GENERAL 

All of the housing projects listed on the 
attached summary are being financed with 
the proceeds of surplus agricultural com- 
modity sales. In all cases except France, the 
commodity sales are made under the au- 
thority of title I, Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, and the local currency proceeds are 
used to pay construction costs. In the cases 
of Morocco and Iceland, “third country” 
use of local currency is involved as ex- 
plained below. In France, the initial project 
for 2,700 units of housing was supported by 

a barter transaction executed by the Com- 

modity Credit Corporation under the au- 

thority of its charter act. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The initial project of 1,500 units of hous- 
ing in the United Kingdom is completed and 
occupied. A second increment of 748 units 
and a third increment of 307 units, plus 
schools and chapels at certain of the lo- 
cations, have been approved and are expected 
to be placed under construction before the 
end of the current fiscal year. A fourth in- 
crement of 1,840 units is planned for execu- 
tion during fiscal year 1959. 

ITALY 

The project for 493 units of housing for 
United States military personnel in Italy 
has been approved for several months and 
design work is complete. Actual construc- 
tion has been delayed pending final acquisi- 
tion of building sites by the Italian Govern- 
ment (at no cost to the United States). 
This acquisition has now been completed 
and construction is expected to proceed be- 
fore the end of the current fiscal year. 


SPAIN 


A project for 334 units of housing at the 
Naval Air Station, Rota, Spain, was placed 
under contract in the fall of 1957. In addi- 
tion, a contract was executed for the in- 
leasing of 1,581 units of rental guaranty 
housing being constructed at Madrid, Sevilla, 
and Zaragoza. In this case it was possible, 
by executing a prepaid lease for 7 years 
under the surplus commodity housing pro- 
gram, to assure the completion of this ur- 
gently required housing while keeping costs 
at the same levels which prevailed before the 
recent inflation of Spanish currency. 

An additional project for 1,081 units of 
family housing is planned for execution in 
Spain during fiscal year 1959. This project 
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will be financed directly from title I, Public 
Law 480, funds. 
FRANCE 
The initial project of 2,700 units of housing 
at 19 locations in France was financed with 
the proceeds of a barter sale conducted by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under the au- 
thority of its charter act. This construction 
is proceeding satisfactorily and is expected 
to be completed in the fall of 1958. An addi- 
tional project for 400 units of family housing 
in France is planned for execution during 
fiscal year 1959. This project will be financed 
from the proceeds of a Public Law 480, title I 
sale of agricultural commodities to France, 
MOROCCO 
A project for 500 units of family housing is 
planned for the 3 Air Force bases in Morocco. 
Bids were taken on this project in the fall of 
1957 and it is expected that award will be 
made within the next 60 days, This project 
will consist of prefabricated houses pur- 
chased in Austria with the proceeds of sur- 
plus commodity sales to Austria under title 
I of Public Law 480. Site costs will be paid 
from Austrian currency and from appropri- 
ated dollars. An additional project for 330 
units of housing at the Naval Air Station, 
Port Lyautey, Morocco, will make use of pre- 
fabricated houses purchased in Finland with 
the proceeds of title I, Public Law 480 sales to 
Finland. The cost of site development and 
erection will be paid partly through the use 
of appropriated funds (not to exceed 25 per- 
cent) and will be accomplished partly 
through the use of seabee labor, 
ICELAND 
A project of 300 units of family housing is 
planned for Keflavik Air Force Base, Iceland. 
It is planned that prefabricated houses for 
this project will be purchased in Finland 
with Public Law 480, title I finnmarks and 
that erection costs will be paid partly with 
title I Icelandic currency and partly with 
appropriated dollars. 
BERMUDA 
Three hundred units of family housing are 
planned for construction during fiscal year 
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1959 at Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda, 
The cost of this housing will be paid from 
British pounds sterling obtained through a 
title I, Public Law 480, sale to the United 
Kingdom. This project also will be supported 
(not to exceed 25 percent) with appropri- 
ated dollars. 
PORTUGAL (AZORES) 

It is planned to proceed during fiscal year 
1959, with a project of 306 units of family 
housing at Lajes Air Force Base, Azores. The 
first increment of 135 units in this project 
will be supported with existing title I funds 
which have accrued from the sale of surplus 
commodities to Portugal. Financing of the 
remainder of these houses will be developed 
through further surplus commodity sales. 

JAPAN 

The original project of 1,700 units of fam- 
ily housing to be built at Army, Navy, and 
Air Force installations in Japan has now been 
reduced to 1,350 units as a result of the rede- 
ployment of United States Forces in Japan. 
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No further housing construction is planned 
in Japan and plans are now under way to ar- 
range for the use of the remaining local cur- 
rency earmarked for housing to support 
housing construction in the Philippine 
Islands. It is expected that approximately 
$3 million will remain from the first Japa- 
nese agreement which can be added to the 
$8 million of housing funds created through 
the second Japanese agreement. This $11 
million is expected to provide most of the 
necessary financing for the housing program 
in the Philippines described below. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


It is planned that 450 units of family 
housing will be built at Clark Air Force Base 
in the Philippines with the cost of construc- 
tion to be paid from Japanese yen accrued 
from Public Law 480, title I, sales to Japan, 
plus approximately $1.5 million in pesos ob- 
tained through title I sale to the Philippine 
Islands. Additional support will be provided 
from appropriated dollars (up to 25 percent) 
if required. 


Department of Defense—Surplus commodity housing program 
[Status as of Feb. 28, 1958] 


Compeed ana oc- | Under contract 


Current execution 


----22-------} 1,500 | $15,000 |----....--} $43, 425 $58, 425 
N AEEA 7,395 7, 395 
Spain... 23, 220 38, 962 
France. 8, 000 58, 000 
Morocco. 19, 920 19, 920 
Iceland 6, 000 6, 000 
Bermud: 6, 000 6, 000 
REESE |S eed ee 6,120 6, 120 
aenucacccasencecceseces-| S30) G00 S20) = 5,200 |-....-..--)2..2 2 ..- 13, 500 
By a Para Ce eee) Be ae, eee 9, 000 9, 000 
129, 080 223, 322 
1 In thousands of dollars. 
2 Includes 1,581 units leased for a period of 7 years: 
RUE DEE WO ara oe cao Savon penateppannanapaseoupansansnnapseseacsnaaspquonsasvusestssoniinnayeeran $7, 242, 000 
4,01 200000 100 5. onincn nonccnscncessdeacncsenceverapasnacensconascnssoncebnsnehineccnnsovesaubescsns 500, 
DORR), e ere EENDE A dataakehs>sidesbyeduaunouvenvensesasesusdubadanadanminponsceaien 15, 742, 000 
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Monpay, June 16, 1958 


Rabbi Chaim U. Lipschitz, D. D., Con- 
gregation Ohev Sholom, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our God, and God of our fathers, 
grant wisdom, understanding, and 
blessedness to the men commissioned to 
formulate the laws of this blessed coun- 
try, the United States of America. 
Teach them what to say; instruct them 
how to speak; grant their petitions; and 
show them the way to glorify Thee. 
May they walk in the light of Thy favor, 
invoking Thy own blessings upon all Thy 
people. O grant a life of happiness, 
grace, and kindness. Bless us all alike, 
our Father; and with the light of Thy 
countenance lead us to a life of upright- 
ness, mercy, and peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 


Saturday, June 14, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on over- 
obligation of an appropriation in that De- 
partment (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS 

AWARDED TO BUSINESS FIRMS FOR WORK IN 

THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on military 
prime contracts awarded to business firms 
for work in the United States, during the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1958 (with an 


accompanying report); to the Committee on 
g and Currency. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
A letter from the Chairman, National Ad- 

visory Council on International Monetary 

and Financial Problems, Washington, D. C. 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

that Council, for the period July to Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT ON SaN Lurs VALLEY PROJECT, Rro 
GRANDE AND WEMINUCHE Pass DIVISIONS, 
COLORADO 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, informing the Senate that due to a 

request for delay by the organization of 

water users on the San Luis Valley project, 

Rio Grande and Weminuche Pass divisions, 

Colorado, & report would not be submitted 

on the above project at this time; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSALS 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
or 1956 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, 
that the Roosevelt Water Conservation Dis- 
trict of Higley, Ariz., had applied for a loan 
of $2,780,000 for project works estimated 
to cost $3,030,000; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
7 WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Vaios 
Constantinos Lampos from a report relat- 
ing to aliens whose deportation has been 
suspended, transmitted to the Senate on 
April 1, 1957 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Veterans Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. 
of W., at Beaver Falls, Pa., relating to an 
increase of income limitation of veterans and 
widows, and so forth; to the Committee on 


Finance. 

The petition of Jodie Aldridge, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation to repeal the law creating the Civil 
Rights Commission; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of West 
Covina, and Baldwin Park, both in the State 
of California, relating to the Presidential 
veto of the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
and the completion of the comprehensive 
plan for conservation and control of fiood- 
waters in the county of Los Angeles; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
May Haseltine, of Springfield, Mo., relating 
to the pending labor bill now before the 
Senate; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3894. A bill for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineer- 
ing Co. (Rept. No. 1711). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

6.3137. A bill for the relief of Mathilde 
Gombard-Liatzky (Rept. No. 1712); and 

$.3475. A bill for the relief of Florentino 
Bustamante Bacaoan, yeoman, second class, 
United States Navy (Rept. No. 1713). 

By Mr, CLARK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with amendments: 

H.R.7963. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended (Rept. No. 
1714). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (S. 1846) to provide for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an appointed governor 
and lieutenant governor, and an elected 
legislative assembly and nonvoting Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes, together with 
minority views, and I submit a report 
(No. 1715) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the minority views may be 
printed with the committee report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
i ig by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vi 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. WATKINS, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr, MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr, O’Manoney, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, and Mr. CARROLL) : 

S. 4011. A bill to provide for the purchase 
of copper, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 4012. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act with respect to Members of 
Congress and Congressional employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4013. A bill to provide an export pro- 
gram for dairy products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 4014. A bill to require that a certain 
tract of land in Walla Walla, Wash., be dis- 
posed of on an individual lot basis; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

S. 4015. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 
Forsberg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4016. A bill for the relief of San Han 
Ming; and 

S. 4017. A bill for the relief of Woo Nauh 
Liang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 4018. A bill for the relief of Dr, 
Chung Hyun Cho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXPORT PROGRAM FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to protect the export markets for manu- 
factured dairy products. 

The purposes of the bill are to en- 
courage continuation and maintenance 
of customary and historical manufactur- 
ing milk markets of dairy farmers, by 
halting the rapid decline in number of 
condenseries and plants processing evap- 
orated milk, dry whole milk, and other 
dairy products which have been his- 
torically exported from the United 
States. 

The bill provides for a monetary pay- 
ment, by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, to exporters of evaporated milk, 
dry whole milk, and other dairy products 
containing substantial amounts of milk 
and butterfat components, in the same 
amount, including any freight or han- 
dling cost adjustments, as would accrue 
to an exporter of an equivalent amount— 
in milk and butterfat content—of butter 
and nonfat dry milk under the policies 
and practices of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The bill provides further that the ex- 
port price of any product exported 
thereunder, plus costs of exports in- 
cluded therein shall not exceed the do- 
mestic selling price of products of like 
type or brand less any payment granted 
under the bill. 

The bill provides further that no prod- 
uct exported thereunder shall be ex- 
ported for reentry into the United States. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a more 
detailed statement explaining it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4013) to provide an export 
program for dairy products, introduced 
by Mr. HumPHREY, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to main- 
tain and improve markets for producers of 
manufacturing milk, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is hereby directed to use its 
existing powers and authorities, immediately 
upon the enactment of this act to: (a) en- 
courage the export of products containing 
substantial amounts of milk components to 
markets which have, prior to the enactment 
of this act, imported such products, and 
(b) insure the continued availability of 
processing establishments providing the 
dairy farmer an ultimate market for milk 
through customary and historical commer- 
cial channels of trade, by the making of 
monetary payments to exporters of products, 
containing substantial amounts of milk 
components, which payments shall be in re- 
spect of such milk components, and in such 
amounts as-will enable exports of such prod- 
ucts to be made at competitive world prices, 
in accordance with the terms and provisions 
hereinafter set forth. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) “Product” as used herein, shall 
mean any processed dairy product, whether 
or not packed or sold under brand name, 
made from milk produced in the United 
States, including but not limited to such 
products as nonfat dry milk, dry whole milk, 
evaporated milk, sweetened condensed milk, 
butter, anhydrous butterfat and all types of 
cheeses including processed cheese, provided 
that all processing of any such product shall 
have taken place in the United States. 

(b) “Corporation” as used herein, shall 
mean the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
any successor thereto. 

(c) “United States” as used herein, shall 
mean and include the continental limits of 
the United States and Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawail. 

(d) “Exporter” as used herein, shall mean 
an individual, partnership, corporation, or 
other legal entity, including cooperatives, 
whether or not the processor of an exported 
product, maintaining a permanent business 
establishment in the United States, who 
shall cause a product to be exported from a 
port of export in the United States to a 
destination outside the United States for 
purposes not involving entry or reentry of 
such product into the United States. 

Src. 3. The Corporation shall make mone- 
tary payments to exporters, in respect of any 
exported product, in an amount which shall 
stimulate and encourage the export of such 
product at competitive world prices, pro- 
vided that any such payment shall not be 
less than an amount equal to the financial 
differential, including freight cost differen- 
tials, which would accrue to a vendor of a 
quantity of U. S. Extra Grade nonfat dry milk 
and/or U. S. Grade A butter, located at the 
processing point of the product, having the 
same nonfat milk solids and/or butterfat 
content as that of the product, if such non- 
fat dry milk and/or butter had been sold to 
the Corporation under the farm price sup- 
port program and repurchased by such vendor 
for export from the point of export of the 
product. 
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Sec. 4. The export payments provided for 
herein shall not be construed to affect any 
existing program in respect to the export of 
any product purchased from or processed in 
whole or in part from any dairy product 
purchased fom the Corporation, at competi- 
tive world prices, for export or as a com- 
ponent of any product to be exported. 

Sec. 5. If the Corporation shall determine 
that the export price, or (if no price is in- 
volved in export) the first selling price of 
any exported product, increased by the 
amount of any payment to be made hereun- 
der and decreased by costs of exports includ- 
ing export pack, not reimbursed to the ex- 
porter, is in excess of the selling price range 
of such exporter and vendors of similar 
market level, on the domestic market, for a 
product of similar quality and brand name 
(if such product is exported under brand 
mame) the payment to be made hereunder 
shall be reduced by the amount of such 
excess. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
HUMPHREY is as follows: 


STATEMENT CONCERNING BILL To PROVIDE 
EXPORT PRICE ASSISTANCE FOR EVAPORATED 
MILK AND DRY WHOLE MILK POWDER 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has, for many years, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, supported the 
price of manufacturing milk and butterfat by 
the general purchase of nonfat dry milk, but- 
ter and cheese at support prices. Since 1954, 
the Department has attempted to sell these 
products for export at so-called competitive 
world prices, much lower than cost, through 
commercial channels. Actually, in many, if 
not virtually all instances, the products sold 
at export were never actually physically held 
in a Goverment warehouse. They were pur- 
chased or processed by a prospective export- 
er, sold to the Department at support price 
and immediately repurchased by the ex- 
porter at the lower export price. Checks 
were exchanged. In this way, the exporter 
obtained the exact type of product that he 
desired, costs of needless transportation and 
storage were avoided, and the exporter re- 
ceived a subsidy for export of the dairy prod- 
ucts, which technically and legally went into 
the Department inventory, but never left the 
physical possession of the vendor. This 
type of subsidy has been extended, by one 
variation or another of the purchase-sell- 
back device to dairy products, which are not 
of a type which would ever be held physically 
in the Department inventory, including non- 
fat dry milk of noninventory types, packed in 
consumer size pack, anhydrous butterfat, a 
cream-type product in consumer pack, proc- 
essed cheese, and so fcrth. Most of these 
products, whether consumer size or not, have 
been exported under brand name, unless they 
were exported for reconstitution by the ex- 
porter himself. Unless such methods are 
used, there would be few, if any, export com- 
mercial sales of these products. 

This procedure is perfectly legal and well 
within the powers of the Department despite 
the rather complicated method of the han- 
dling of such subsidies. From a study of 
reports of the Senate and House commit- 
tees involved with agriculture and appro- 
priations, such a type of subsidy certainly 
appears to have been intended by Congress. 

ite these subsidies and the very capa- 
ble and efficient efforts of those Department 
employees charged with obtaining the most 
in dairy products sales from the subsidy pro- 
gram, commercial sales have remained at a 
very low level compared to donations of dairy 
products, both foreign and domestic. 

The apparent failure of the Department to 
cause commercial sales of dairy products ap- 
parently stems from three factors: 

1. The items which have been subsidized 
for commercial export are not such items as 
have historically had an export market from 
the United States, 
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2. Although brand names have been almost 
universally used in this subsidy program, the 
products exported, with some exceptions, are 
not those which have been historically asso- 
ciated with United States brand names. 

3. The so-called world prices which result 
from present subsidy amounts are not com- 
petitive with the prices of other countries 
in the export market. 

Despite repeated requests from the evapo- 
rated-milk industry and the dry-whole-milk 
industry, no export price assistance of any 
nature has been granted by the Department, 
and as as result of this refusal, in past years, 
processor after processor has either gone out 
of the export business or transferred proc- 
essing facilities to Denmark or Holland, or 
some other country, which in effect subsi- 
dizes exports of such products. The United 
States share of the world market of these 
products has steadily declined. 

For years these products have been the 
major commercial channels of United States 
dairy products exports, and the United 
States has always been a leading exporter 
of these products. In 1957, due to price 
disadvantege, other markets disappeared 
and the Philippines accounted for 75 to 80 
percent of United States evaporated milk 
exports and Venezuela was the major export 
market for dry whole milk. The United 
States share of these markets has consist- 
ently declined since 1952, and in 1958 
through March, the Philippine evaporated 
milk United States export market dropped 
40 to 50 percent from the previous year, al- 
though since the establishment of certain 
filled milk plants, the Philippine consump- 
tion of genuine evaporated milk has ac- 
tually increased. The Venezuelan whole 
milk United States export market dropped 
substantially in pound volume in 1958 
through March. 

In 1957, the United States exports in 
pounds of milk equivalent of these two 
products far exceeded the so-called com- 
mercial subsidized sales made by the De- 
partment of products, which it has chosen 
to subsidize, despite the exports and pro- 
motion of a heavy staff of personnel in the 
Department, Public Law 480 benefits and 
other costly efforts to market the present 
subsidized products. 

It appears rather incongruous that pres- 
ently existing, but rapidly declining, mar- 
kets for evaporated milk and dry whole milk 
should be permitted to waste away and be 
transferred to other exporting countries 
with no price assistance in any form from 
the Department. The United States evapo- 
rated milk export market alone in 1957 
amounted, in milk equivalent, to 17,500,000 
pounds of butter and 31,620,000 pounds of 
nonfat dry milk. 

The United States processors for export 
that have not already transferred operations 
to low-cost countries employing methods of 
subsidizations have cut their United States 
export prices as far as is possible. For in- 
stance, United States exporters of evap- 
orated milk to the Philippines realize 85 
cents to $1 less per case than on domestic 
sales and even with this reduction, the 
cheapest United States milk in the Philip- 
pines sells for about $1.80 per case more 
than the most expensive Dutch milk. No 
trademark, promotion effort, advertising or 
reputation can overcome a price differential 
of this amount. The same situation is gen- 
erally true as to dry whole milk and in a 
matter of months or even weeks, these mar- 
kets will follow the trend and be lost to 
other countries, by trademark licensing 
transfer of processing facilities or other 
means and the milk formerly utilized in ex- 
port will flow into actual warehouse inven- 
tories of the Department of Agriculture in 
the form of butter, cheese and nonfat dry 
milk, which must be given away and at 
times even processed by the Department for 
donation or sale at nominal prices. 
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The industries involved have requested 
the same export price assistance in the 
same amount, as though an equivalent 
amount of butter and nonfat dry milk was 

- No assistance has been requested 
for containers, such as tin cans and cartons 
or processing costs. The aid requested could 
not possibly enable the undercutting or even 
meeting of Dutch export prices. 

These industries have not requested that 
the general price-support program be ex- 
tended to such products because this would 
be most costly to the public and impractical 
due to the nature of the products involved. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3086) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to raise the 
amount of insurance benefits payable 
thereunder, provide full benefits for 
women at age 62, raise the maximum 
amount of annual earnings with respect 
to which benefits thereunder may be 
based, provide for hospitalization insur- 
ance, eliminate any age requirement for 
eligibility for disability insurance bene- 
fits, provide insurance benefits for de- 
pendents of disabled individuals, and to 
otherwise revise, improve, and liberalize 
the insurance system established by such 
title, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3974) to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 
tion of trusteeships by labor organiza- 
tions, to provide standards with respect 
to the election of officers of labor organi- 
zations, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF AMENDMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 12, 1958, the names of 
Senators CLARK, NEUBERGER, MCNAMARA, 
and Douctas were added as additional 
cosponsors of the amendment submitted 
by Mr. HUMPHREY on June 12, 1958, to 
the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF AMENDMENTS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 14, 1958, the names of 
Senators NEUBERGER and McNAMARA were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
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amendments submitted by Mr. Hum- 
purey (for himself and Mr. DoucLas) on 
June 14, 1958, to the bill (H. R. 12591) to 
extend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under Sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


TRANSPORTATION 
PRINTING OF S. 3778 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 3778) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes, be printed as passed by the 
Senate. I have consulted with the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and they 
have agreed to this request. There is 
a wide demand for the bill from 
Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REDEFINING THE TERM “STATE” 
UNDER VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ACT AND WAR ORPHANS’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No, 1738, House bill 7251. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7251) 
to amend the definition of the term 
“State” in the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act and the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act to clarify the 
question of whether the benefits of those 
acts may be afforded to persons pursuing 
a program of education or training in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Alabama is pre- 
pared to make a brief explanation of the 
bill; and I yield to him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill was 
unanimously reported by the House 
committee to the House of Representa- 
tives, and was unanimously passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Now the bill has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate committee to the 
Senate. 

The bill will make clear that a person 
living in the Panama Canal Zone who is 
entitled to any benefits under the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act or the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
Act may take the training provided un- 
der those acts within the Panama Canal 
Zone. The bill also provides that any 
orphan of a deceased soldier who is en- 
titled to the benefits of the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 may take his or her training in the 
Philippines, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). If there be no 
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amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7251) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


USE OF CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
FOR RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1680, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 427, which has been cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERk. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 427) to permit use of cer- 
tain real property in Kerr County, Tex., 
for recreational purposes without caus- 
ing such property to revert to the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement in regard to the purpose of 
this measure. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this joint resolution is to 
grant to Kerr County, Tex., the reversionary 
interest of the United States in certain real 
property which was sold by the Government 
to the Texas Hill Country Development 
Foundation under authority of Private Law 
480, 83d Congress, and which subsequently 
was conveyed by the foundation to Kerr 
County, Tex., under provision of Public Law 
291, 84th Congress. 


BACKGROUND 


This joint resolution pertains to realty 
consisting of approximately 90 acres which 
was formerly part of a veterans hospital res- 
ervation. In 1952, after determination as 
surplus to Government needs, the property 
was advertised for competitive sale and a 
high bid of $15,287.50 was received. The sale 
was not consummated pending Congressional 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 476, 
82d Congress, which would have directed 
conveyance without consideration to the 
Texas Hill Country Development Founda- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit organization. This 
resolution was not enacted, but House Joint 
Resolution 300, 83d Congress, a similar reso- 
lution, was amended to provide for convey- 
ance on payment by the foundation of a 
purchase price of $16,500 (Private Law 480, 
83d Cong.). The pursuant deed conveyed 
the land subject to certain reservations, con- 
ditions, and covenants which generally re- 
stricted use of the property to the promotion 
of agriculture for a period of 26 years, during 
which time the property could not be sold 
or leased without the consent of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services. 

Shortly after the aforementioned conyey- 
ance, Kerr County, Tex., expressed a willing- 
ness to provide funds to the foundation for 
its agricultural activities, but was prohibited 
by State law because legal title to the land 
was not held by the county. Therefore, Pub- 
lic Law 291, 84th Congress, was passed which 
authorized transfer of title from the Texas 
Hill Country Development Foundation to 
Kerr County, Tex. 
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The author of the joint resolution, Mr. 
FisHEr, pointed out that the county has re- 
cently constructed a dam and the resultant 
lake, which adjoins the property, offers excel- 
lent recreational opportunities. The present 
use restrictions on the land, however, pre- 
vents the utilization by the county of the 
shoreline for park, amusement, and other 
recreational purposes, This joint resolution 
would authorize such utilization, 

STATEMENT 

Kerr County and the Texas Hill Country 
Development Foundation appear to have evi- 
denced their good faith in developing the 
property for the purposes for which acquired. 
Over $88,000 has been expended by the 
county on improvement and development of 
the property for agricultural and related 
educational training purposes. 

A portion of the subject property fronts 
on a lake recently created by the county, and 
now the county is anxious to utilize the 
resultant recreational opportunities. No 
Government agency has objected to such 
utilization; however, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Veterans’ Administration 
recommended that only additional uses for 
recreational purposes be authorized, thereby 
retaining for the Government its reversionary 
interest so as to assure the property will not 
be used in a manner incompatible with the 
nearby Veterans’ Administration hospital. 

The committee feels that the intended 
additional uses of the property are in the 
public interest and that the joint resolution 
is an adequate method for authorizing such 
uses. 

FISCAL DATA 

The enactment of this joint resolution into 
law will not result in loss of revenue or 
expenditure of Pederal funds, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
ee resolution was passed be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RE- 
PORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, as 
we approach the end of a long and in- 
volved debate on a measure ostensibly 
designed to prevent, by law, any recur- 
rence of the abuses discussed by the Mc- 
Clellan committee, it is well to give seri- 
ous attention to just what we have 
created, thus far, on the floor of the 
Senate. Asof this moment, we have pro- 
vided financial reporting requirements 
and procedures, together with sanctions 
for noncompliance. While the sanc- 


tions imposed are not, in my opinion, of a 
strong enough nature, nevertheless, they 
are considerably better than the even 
weaker ones proposed in the original 
committee bill. 

It is interesting to note that about the 
only provision of the original committee 
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bill which has not come in for criticism 
on the floor is title II, dealing with 
trusteeships. It isan amendment which 
I offered to the original committee bill. 
My amendment was taken from an 
earlier bill introduced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]; but 
he did not include it in the measure 
which was offered to the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee for consideration. 

These are the only two provisions 
which could be considered as being on the 
plus side. While we are at it, let us look 
at the minus side, because we should be 
concerned with our failures. 

After nearly a year and a half of ex- 
pensive and exhaustive hearings, the 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field 
made several legislative recommenda- 
tions. In the two areas discussed above, 
we have generally met those recommen- 
dations, but in other actions taken by 
this body, we have not, in my opinion— 
and I am a member of both the select 
committee and the Labor Committee— 
faced squarely our responsibilities. 

To be specific, we have failed to im- 
pose fiduciary responsibilities on union 
officers. We have not provided as com- 
pletely as I know the McClellan com- 
mittee expected, guaranties of demo- 
eratic processes. The action of this 
body in saying to the individual union 
member, “No, we don’t think it is nec- 
essary to impose fiduciary relationships 
on union leaders,” is bad enough; but 
what we did when we adopted the Ervin 
amendment last weekend was even 
worse. That amendment—which, as I 
stated on the floor, is nothing but a 
substitute amendment in the nature of a 
powder puff—was proposed under the 
guise of guaranteeing democratic proc- 
esses. The Senate apparently expects 
this sham, this unworkable hoodwink, 
to satisfy the thousands of working men 
and women who have written to us and 
have asked that their democratic rights 
be established and protected. 

Mr. President, may I ask those who 
are conversing in the group near me to 
move farther away, if they wish to con- 
tinue to talk. It is hard for me to speak 
in opposition to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, I call for order. 

Let me ask whether the Senate is now 
proceeding in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
realize that the Senate is now proceeding 
in the morning hour, and that I have 
spoken for perhaps 2 minutes. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection. I simply 
wished it understood that the Senate is 
still proceeding in -the morning hour, 
and that the consideration of the un- 
finished business has not yet been re- 
sumed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Arizona? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], who has every reason to understand 
the problem, wrote, in an article pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of 
May 3, 1958: 

The grim fact is that in recent years there 
has grown up among us a new form of 
slavery—insidious, semisecret, and sinister. 
Today's captives are those rank-and-file 
union members who have fallen in helpless 
thrall to crooks and gangsters disguised un- 
der the title of “labor leaders” or “employer 
representatives.” 


Frankly, Mr. President, I do not think 
we have fooled anybody. I think the 
union members, as well as many Mem- 
bers of the Senate, recognize the shallow- 
ness of this feeble gesture. 

The main thing, however, I desire to 
call to the attention of my colleagues to- 
day, as we approach the finish line, is 
the underlying philosophy which has at- 
tended the entire debate. 

I had always understood that the bill 
we are debating was designed to protect 
the union member. But throughout our 
deliberations his name has been buried 
because of the fear that we might hurt 
the very person who has been hurting 
the member; namely, the union boss. 

What is wrong, Mr. President, with re- 
quiring a union official to handle union 
funds as a fiduciary, the same as the of- 
ficials of any other organization must do? 
What is wrong with allowing a union 
member a say about the way his dues are 
used, and the way his union is run? 
What is wrong? The objection seems to 
be that we might infringe on the power 
of certain power-mad union bosses. 

No, the man this bill was supposed to 
help has become the forgotten man. We 
have not talked about him. Some of us 
have concerned ourselves with not hurt- 
ing the feelings or the power of the union 
bosses who have inflicted these outrages 
on their members. 

Mr. President, we have seen on this 
floor a continuation of the pattern which 
began in 1932. It is a dangerous pattern, 
because if it continues there will be no 
constitutional free Republic; instead, we 
shall become a nation with all power 
centralized on the banks of the Potomac. 
What is the pattern? It is this: When 
there is a problem, solve it by vesting 
more power in Washington. That is 
what this bill does. It does not say to the 
States, “Solve your own problems.” In- 
stead, it takes more power from them. 
Frankly, Mr. President, I was amazed to 
see Senators from States which have 
strong feelings about their rights, vote 
States rights down the drain when we 
voted on the Watkins amendment. 

That vote, incidentally, was against 
the recommendations of both the Mc- 
Clellan committee and the administra- 
tion. 

This pattern certainly does not allow 
us to say to the individual union mem- 
ber, “solve your own problem.” Instead 
it says, “You can’t solve your problems— 
so let old Uncle Sam do it for you, with 
your money.” 

This whole performance the past few 
days has so disgusted me that I took 
occasion to reread the excellent book 
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written by our colleague, the eminent 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] entitled “Profiles in Courage.” I 
particularly noted the following pas- 
sage: 

Some of my colleagues who are criticized 
today for lack of forthright principles—or 
who are looked upon with scornful eyes as 
compromising politicians—are simply en- 
gaged in the fine art of conciliating, balanc- 
ing and interpreting the forces and frac- 
tions of public opinion, an art essential to 
keeping our Nation united and enabling our 
Government to function. Their consciences 
may direct them from time to time to take 
a more rigid stand for principle—but their 
intellects tell them that a fair or poor bill 
is better than no bill at all, and that only 
through the give-and-take of compromise 
will any bill receive the successive approval 
of the Senate, the House, the President and 
the Nation. 


Compromise is, indeed, a necessary 
adjunct of the legislative process, but let 
us not compromise our responsibilities 
to union members or compromise the 
recommendations of the McClellan 
committee. 

Last Saturday I mentioned on the 
floor that the minions of labor leaders 
were using the offices of the Senate La- 
bor Committee for their intensive lobby- 
ing. To paraphrase a line from an old 
song, it seems that the Senate has been 
too anxious to “See what the boys in the 
back room will have and tell them that 
I will have the same.” 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few weeks ago the President sent 
Congress a message vetoing the rivers 
and harbors authorization bill. After 
careful consideration, the leadership de- 
cided that the President’s message should 
be referred to the Committee on Public 
Works for careful, analytical study, 
and urged that committee to proceed 
promptly to study not only the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations but the recom- 
mendations of any person affected by 
the bill. 

The wisdom of that action, which was 
criticized in some quarters as being very 
unusual, political—I have forgotten what 
other reasons they criticized it for—has 
been demonstrated by the fact that the 
committee has now reported a bill unani- 
mously to the Senate. The committee 
called before it representatives of the 
executive agencies and those interested 
in the projects. They reasoned together. 
The committee has reported a bill which, 
I am informed, meets with the approval 
of the members of the committee, as 
well as those in the executive depart- 
ment who were consulted, and, generally 
speaking, those who are interested in 
the projects involved. 

Therefore, I should like to give no- 
tice that the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of S. 3910, Calendar 
No. 1744, the rivers and harbors author- 
ization bill, at an early date. We hope ' 
we can today conclude the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, which is 
Calendar No. 1715, S. 3974. Then we 
will proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1735, S. 3609, the space bill. 
Then perhaps the Senate will consider 
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Calendar No. 1744, S. 3910, the rivers 
and harbors authorization bill, provided 
agreement can be reached on the timing 
of the bill. Then the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1685, S. 3912, the atomic-energy bill. 
We have not decided yet whether it will 
come ahead of the tax bill or after. I 
wanted all Senators to be on notice of 
that schedule. 


RUSSIAN CHALLENGE IN THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
spite of the fact that the Congress and 
the administration refuse to recognize 
the seriousness of the Russian challenge 
in the field of education and the cul- 
tural field generally, I can only say 
again, as I have on so many other oc- 
casions, this is the field in which the 
ultimate victory will be won or lost. 

Again I say it is shameful, it is stupid, 
to neglect the education of our children. 
Why Congress appropriates $45 billion 
for armies and does practically nothing 
for education is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
entitled “Inside Russia Today: Educa- 
tion and Culture,” written by John Gun- 
ther. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INSE Russia TODAY 
(By John Gunther) 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


(This is the 8th of a series of 12 articles 
based on the book Inside Russia Today, by 
John Gunther, published by Harper & Bros., 
New York.) 

Moscow University, an imposing structure 
done in “Russo-modern"” architecture, is 
known officially as the M. V. Lomonosov 
State University, and is the proudest sky- 
scraper in the city. It rises to a height of 
787 feet; only seven buildings in the entire 
United States are higher, and it is the high- 
est structure in Europe except for the Eiffel 
Tower. 

The university has 1,900 laboratories, 
15,000 rooms, 113 elevators, and 110 kilo- 
meters of corridors. Physics and chemistry 
each have large buildings of their own, wings 
of the main structure. There are 8 can- 
delabra overhead in the assembly hall; each 
weighs 5 tons. 

The skyscraper division of Moscow Uni- 
versity was built between 1948 and 1953, and 
cost 3 billion rubles, 1 billion of which was 
for equipment, This, at the official ex- 
change, is $750 million, more than the total 
endowments of Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton put together, and is about five times 
the total value of the plant of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Money is no object in the 
Soviet Union; when the government wants 
to spend something, it spends it. Moscow 
University’s annual budget is 250 million 
rubles, without counting new construction. 

The university has a teaching staff of 1,800, 
for approximately 17,000 students not in- 
cluding 6,000 correspondence and night- 
school students and 1,500 graduates working 
for advanced degrees. Those in the main 
building, about 13,000, are all science stu- 
dents—in the faculties of physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology, and geography (which in- 
cludes such fields as oceanography and 
meteorology). A student can spend his en- 
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tire 5 years here majoring on a single aspect 
of geography, The emphasis is on pure 
science and research. The aim is to train 
specialists, moreover specialists in theoreti- 
cal work, 

A teacher starts with a salary of about 
3,300 rubles ($825) a month, and a full pro- 
fessor, who has served 10 years gets 5,500 
($1,375) a month, but many earn a great deal 
more than this, up to even 30,000 rubles. 

Some comparisons to higher educational 
processes in the United States are relevant. 
For one thing, entrance into college is, by 
and large, pretty much of a routine phenom- 
enon on the American scene, but not in 
Russia. Whether or not a Russian boy or 
girl passes into the university is probably 
the single most important event to take 
place in his or her whole life. 

Every Russian student is paid to go to 
college. There is no economic problem for 
him or his parents. He receives stipend, or 
salary, from the state. This starts at 300 
rubles ($75) a month, and rises to 500 ($125) 
in the fifth year. Particularly good students 
are rewarded with substantial bonuses. 

Again, most Russian university students 
are exempted from military service. The So- 
viet authorities would not dream of taking 
a promising young physicist away from his 
studies and interrupting his education by 
service in the armed forces. 

Still again, Russian standards are severe. 
The number of hours of instruction is be- 
tween a thousand to thirteen hundred per 
school year, many more than in the United 
States. In contrast to the pampering that 
goes on in a great many American schools, 
the regime is harsh, 

Finally, the university graduate in the 
Soviet Union is, of course, assured of a job 
at once, and his prestige and earning power 
will, like as not, bring him substantial eco- 
nomic rewards more quickly than these come 
to run-of-the-mill university graduates in 
the United States. 

Moreover, an intellectual in the Soviet 
Union is envied, not scorned, and has an 
honored place in the community from the 
moment he gets out of college. 

In the United States a bricklayer or a 
plumber may earn more than an assistant 
professor of a university. But an assistant 
professor in Moscow is paid roughly three 
times what a skilled worker gets. 

The main thing to say about education in 
the Soviet Union, next to its stress on sci- 
ence, is that it is universal. Illiteracy has 
been wiped out, except among a few surviv- 
ing old people; since the beginning of the 
Soviet regime, more than 100 million people 
have been taught to read and write. There 
are 213,000 schools in the country today and 
they operate in more than 60 different lan- 
guages. The Government has fulfilled its 
promise to give education to the entire Na- 
tion, where little education existed before. 

But what is all this education good for if 
it does no more than teach citizens to become 
obedient robots? The purpose of education, 
as we see it, should be to make minds free. 
Immense areas of knowledge are cut off from 
the Russian people and they are fed lies 
incessantly. 

The Soviet system of education does not 
produce a well-rounded human being. A 
young man may know everything there is to 
know about marine biology, but this does 
not mean that he is educated. The Russians 
have the most formidable educational ma- 
chine in the world, but they are also the most 
ignorant people about affairs outside their 
own country. 

Still, it would be unwise to minimize the 
Soviet accomplishment. The U. S. S. R. 
graduated in 1956 about 70,000 engineers; the 
corresponding figure for the United States is 
30,000. Moreover, the Russian curve is going 
up; the American curve is going down. 

After the Presidium of the CPSU and 
the Council of Ministers, the Academy of Sci- 
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ences is probably the most influential body 
in Russia. It directs, supervises, and stimu- 
lates the work of some 250,000 Soviet scien- 
tists. 

The Academy of Sciences is a small body, 
as far as its leadership is concerned, with 
fewer than 200 full members and about 300 
corresponding (candidate) members. These 
are the elite of the elite among scientists and 
scholars in the Soviet Union, To become a 
full academician is the very top. Members 
are chosen by invitation, and tenure is for 
life. 

The range of activity is, indeed, astonish- 
ing. The aim is to give a centralized, sys- 
tematized approach to all scientific and asso- 
ciated problems in the Soviet Union. At the 
moment, as an example, the academy has out 
in the field no fewer than 117 expeditions. 
They range from prospecting teams looking 
for mineral resources in the Turkmenistan 
desert to icefarers investigating what goes on 
underneath the Arctic ice cap. 

The academy publishes about 28,000 im- 
portant scientific papers a year. 

One scientific field in which the Russians 
are particularly strong is abstracting. Their 
service in this regard is admitted to be 
incomparably the best in the world, even by 
people who hate to admit it. Years ago in 
the United States, students of chemistry 
were obliged to learn German, in order to 
read scientific papers and keep up with 
German chemical literature, which was 
without peer. Similarly today a great many 
students in the Free World, particularly of 
physics, biology and mechanics, wish that 
they knew Russian, even if they are not 
obliged to learn it, Russian abstracting is 
so copious and skillful that a point has 
been reached where American scientists have 
found out about new developments in their 
field by fellow Americans in Russian scien- 
tific journals, 

Most present-day Soviet movies are pretty 
terrible. The note of stirring experimenta- 
tion and freshness they once communicated 
has altogether disappeared. Nothing is be- 
ing produced even remotely comparable to 
the early Soviet films. 

One reason why the current crop of Soviet 
films is so dismal is that most really bright 
people in the movie business were, as in 
other countries, Jewish. These fell into dis- 
favor during the Stalin anticosmopolitan 
campaign and, even if not actually shot or 
purged, lost their jobs. Some have come 
back, but the quality of films has not. 
Socialist realism rules, and nobody dares 
to make pictures with artistic zeal or point. 

The age of TV, like that of the automobile, 
is just beginning in the Soviet Union. There 
are only 13 or 14 regularly functioning TV 
stations, and probably not more than 
1,500,000 sets. On the other hand more 
antennas are sprouting on the roofs of 
buildings in Moscow and the other big cities 
day by day; very large expansion of the 
industry is hoped for, 

The Moscow station transmits programs 
for 4 hours a day as a general rule from 7 
p. m. till 11 on weekdays, 8 to 12 on Satur- 
days, and 2 till about 6 on Sundays. This 
may not seem like much but is average for 
continental Europe. Telecast times are not 
always adhered to strictly, and programs can 
go on or off at almost any time. The Mos- 
cow station has two channels, but one is still 
experimental. 

The largest screen now being manufac- 
tured for home users is 14 inches. One So- 
viet practice which the Western World might 
well imitate is to release new feature movies 
to TV 10 days after the first performance in a 
theater, In the United States, one may wait 
for 10 years. 

There are no commercials, unless Govern- 
ment announcements can be considered to 
be commercials, no cheesecake, no diskjock- 
eys, no soap operas, no adventure stories, no 
news shows like See It Now. Sixty percent of 
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all programs are live, and between 40 and 50 
percent originate in the studio. Programing 
is carefully worked out on a yearly basis. 
Ten percent of annual telecast time goes to 
sports, 12 percent to theater, 20 to music 
(whole operas are often presented), and 40 
percent to films. Children’s programs get 10 
percent, news 4 percent, and industry and 
science (including education) 2 percent 
each. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
mid-April the Department of Agriculture 
in its bimonthly publication, the Dairy 
Situation, reported that during 1957 the 
per capita civilian consumption of mar- 
garine for the first time exceeded the 
consumption of butter. 

Last year the per capita consumption 
of margarine was 8.6 pounds compared 
with 8.5 pounds for all butter. Examina- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures reveals that the gap is even wider 
than it appears since only 7.3 pounds 
of the consumption of butter represents 
commercial sales of creamery butter. 
The remaining amount of butter con- 
sumed was donated to the school-lunch 
program, State institutions, needy per- 
sons, and so forth, or was butter pro- 
duced and consumed on farms. 

Many Members of the Senate will re- 
call the controversy in the Senate almost 
a decade ago when I sponsored legisla- 
tion to repeal the discriminatory mar- 
garine taxes. Now that margarine has 
become the leading table spread, I be- 
came interested in reviewing what has 
happened since most of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s restrictions on margarine were 
removed. I was pleased to learn that 
developments have justified my argu- 
ments at that time that the margarine 
taxes could be repealed without being 
harmful to the dairy industry, without 
misleading the consumer, and without 
undermining the foundations of our 
economy. 

I shall not go into the history of the 
discriminatory legislation restricting 
margarine other than to state that the 
first antimargarine legislation was en- 
acted by Congress in 1886, before there 
was any protective pure food legislation. 
These protective measures, which were 
unique as the only case in which Fed- 
eral taxes have been used in an effort 
to put a domestic agriculture product out 
of existence, remained in effect until 
March 16, 1950, when President Truman 
signed Public Law 459, of the 81st Con- 
gress. 

Ten years ago, when the margarine 
taxes were a controversial issue in the 
Congress, one of the claims made by the 
opponents of repeal was that due to the 
spread between the price of margarine 
and butter, manufacturers of margarine 
would increase their prices and profiteer 
at the expense of the consumer. I should 
first like to comment about prices and 
then will discuss briefly other arguments 
used in the futile effort to block the 
margarine tax repeal bill. 

Recently, as we all know, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announced that the 
Consumer Price Index for April had 
reached a new high—123.5 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. However, the con- 
sumer price index for margarine in April 
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was only 78 percent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age; butter was 93.5 percent. In 1950, 
the year in which Federal margarine 
taxes were repealed, the average United 
States retail price of yellow margarine 
was 30.8 cents per pound. Last year it 
was only 29.9 cents a pound, and in April 
of this year the retail price of margarine 
had dropped to 29.8 cents a pound. 

Does that sound like “profiteering”? 
Incidentally, it is interesting to notice 
that since 1950 the average United 
States retail price of butter has risen 
from 72.9 cents a pound to 73.9 cents a 
pound in April of this year. It is obvi- 
ous that the repeal of the Federal mar- 
garine tax was a real victory for the 
consumers of this country, who de- 
manded a nutritious spread at a reason- 
able price. 

So much for the matter of price. Now, 
what about the accusations made dur- 
ing the debate in the Congress that re- 
peal of the discriminatory Federal taxes 
on margarine would hurt the dairy in- 
dustry and farmers generally? 

The same issue of the Dairy Situation, 
to which I referred earlier, points out 
that cash receipts from the sale of milk 
products in 1957 reached a record high 
of $4,643,000,000. Farmers are expected 
to sell a record quantity of milk this 
year. The report also notes: 

The use of milk for production of farm- 
separated cream, for retailing by farmers, 
and for making farm butter has been on a 
steady downtrend for a number of years. As 
a result, sale of whole milk by farmers has 
increased even more rapidly than produc- 
tion. From 1956 to 1957, sales of whole milk 
to plants and dealers increased about 3 bil- 
lion pounds, compared with an expansion 
in farm production of milk of about 1 bil- 
lion pounds. Since 1948, sales of whole 
milk by farmers have increased each year, 
though total milk production declined in 
some years. From 1948 through 1957, sales 
of whole milk increased by 43 percent, while 
production of milk increased only 12 per- 
cent. * * * The shift from sale of farm- 
separated cream to whole milk enables farm- 
ers to realize a greater cash return per hun- 
dredweight of milk products. 


Mr. President, I should like to remind 
the Senators who opposed the repeal of 
the margarine taxes that I said on the 
Senate floor on March 18, 1948, that 
“the real interest of the dairy industry— 
and of the country as a whole—would 
best be served by expanding fluid milk 
consumption.” I think it is clear from 
the figures I have just mentioned that 
this has proved to be true. 

Among the informed citizens of this 
country the old prejudice against mar- 
garine is vanishing rapidly, and, with it, 
the misconception that the lower-priced 
spread is against the best interests of the 
American farmer. Quite the opposite is, 
in fact, the case. In 1957, for example, 
margarine provided a $125 million mar- 
ket for American farmers. 

In 1957 our margarine manufacturers 
used 874 million pounds of refined soy- 
bean oil and 235 million pounds of re- 
fined cottonseed oil. Margarine is today 
the largest single market for American 
soybean oil and the second largest for 
cottonseed oil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time under the unanimous- 
consent agreement has expired. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
sufficient time to complete my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Arkansas may proceed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
amount of soybean oil used in margarine 
during 1957 represents the equivalent of 
almost 4 million acres of soybeans. This 
exceeds the combined 1957 acreage of all 
soybeans harvested for beans in Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. It is also greater than the com- 
bined acreage of soybeans harvested for 
beans last year in Arkansas and Minne- 
sota. 

Cottonseed oil used in margarine last 
year—235 million pounds—was equiva- 
lent to 24% million acres of cottonseed— 
more than the combined 1957 acreage of 
Mississippi and Arkansas, or the com- 
bined acreage of California, Arizona, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

Farmers profit from margarine in 
different ways: By the markets provided 
for their oils, by the indirect support this 
gives other fats and oils markets, by en- 
abling protein concentrate to be made 
more available and at lower prices to 
dairy livestock and poultry feeders, by 
helping avoid what might well be a grave 
fats and oils surplus situation without 
the margarine outlet, and by providing 
farm families themselves along with all 
Americans with an economical, good, 
nutritious spread. 

Margarine is more than a major mar- 
ket for oils and fats produced by Ameri- 
can farmers. For several years, the 
Government has been attempting to en- 
courage increased consumption of pro- 
tein in the form of meat, milk, and eggs. 
The objectives of this policy are two- 
fold. First, to improve the American 
diet; and, second, to increase farm in- 
come. 

Margarine has become an essential 
balance wheel in the new economics of 
fats and protein production in this coun- 
try. During the 1956-57 crop year, mar- 
garine provided a market for one-fourth 
of all soybean oil produced in the United 
States. As a result, the soybean meal— 
or protein fraction—was made available 
at lower prices for use as high quality 
feed by the dairy, livestock, and poultry 
industries. In other words, the end 
products of the new soybean-margarine 
economy are relatively low-cost food fat 
and food protein. 

It will be recalled that another argu- 
ment against the repeal of the margarine 
taxes was the old bugaboo that our 
country would be flooded with imported 
oil to the detriment of American agri- 
culture. Senators will remember the 
picture of the coconut cow which was 
going to run bossy off the old home- 
place. What has happened is quite the 
contrary, for as I have shown, American 
farmers have benefited by the repeal 
and such a small quantity of coconut 
oil has gone into margarine production 
that according to the Bureau of Census 
it was not even a fraction of 1 percent. 
It is estimated that about 100,000 pounds 
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of coconut oil was used in margarine 
lat year out of a total production of 
1,461,000,000 pounds. 

Another of the dire predictions made 
by opponents of the Federal repeal ac- 
tion in 1950, was that the fraudulent sale 
of margarine as butter and the illegal 
serving of margarine in public eating 
places would increase. The facts as re- 
ported by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, demonstrate that this has not 
been the case. For instance, the num- 
ber of inspections disclosing the illegal 
serving of margarine in public eating 
places, of which there are about 250,000 
in the United States has decreased from 
4,565 in fiscal year 1951 to 455 in fiscal 
year 1957. 

The FDA report notes that many of 
the violations reported involve partial 
compliance with the requirements of the 
law and adds that warnings given by 
our inspectors to operators of public 
eating places have resulted in correction, 
in most instances, as revealed by follow- 
up inspections. 

As a matter of policy, the FDA does 
not file criminal cases based on the il- 
legal serving of margarine in public eat- 
ing places except in those instances 
where violations continue after the op- 
erators have been afforded an oppor- 
tunity for hearing. Only 5 such prose- 
cutions are reported for the past 8 years. 

During the same period, only 12 
instances of prosecution for the fraudu- 
lent sale of margarine as butter are re- 
ported by the FDA. A 13th case is 
pending. 

The FDA report also includes the fol- 
lowing significant statement: 

The manufacturers and distributors of 
Margarine support vigorously the efforts of 
the Food and Drug Administration to stamp 
out the fraudulent sale of their product as 
butter. The cases which are brought are 
dependent in part on their willingness to 
provide information and records of sale. As 
recently as January 31, 1958, the president 
of the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers advised us of their desire to 
assist in the discovery of such cases and fur- 
ther stated that the industry had been 
alerted to question purchases by previously 
unknown or unattached buyers. 


I said a moment ago that the old 
prejudice against margarine is rapidly 
disappearing. Despite the progress that 
has been made, all of the discriminatory 
trade barriers against margarine have 
not disappeared in this country. In two 
States—Wisconsin and Minnesota—the 
consumer is still prohibited from buying 
yellow margarine. Wisconsin is the same 
State that complains about discrimina- 
tion against its dairy products in cer- 
tain Southern States. 

The occasional predominance of igno- 
rance and emotional over reason is illus- 
trated by the findings of the University 
of Minnesota, located in a State which 
prohibits the sale of yellow margarine. 
In 1956, university officials published the 
results of a study which showed, in their 
words, that “Minnesota farmers are pro- 
ducing more raw material for margarine 
than for butter.” Last year, Minnesota 
ranked third in soybean production; 
margarine was the number one market 
for soybean oil. 

Many other States have restrictions of 
varying degrees on the sale of margarine. 
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They range from license fees on whole- 
sale of margarine to outright prohibition 
of the sale of yellow margarine in public 
eating places. Only last month, we were 
reminded of another form of discrimina- 
tion against margarine when the House 
of Representatives was asked to amend 
the outdated Navy ration statute to per- 
mit the serving of margarine, in addition 
to butter, in the Navy’s general messes. 
The bill was passed, but not before its 
intent had been largely nullified by the 
adoption of an amendment which pro- 
hibits the Navy from acquiring any 
margarine except in very special cases 
overseas as long as there is any surplus 
butter on hand. 

This bill, H. R, 912, has been referred 
to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I trust that, before long, we will 
have an opportunity to debate this pro- 
posed legislation on the floor of the 
Senate, and that the issue will be decided 
on its merits, as it should be. 

The struggle for equality and fair play 
did not end with the repeal of the Fed- 
eral taxes in 1950. The remaining prob- 
lems cannot all be solved at once, nor 
should their solution be sought at the 
expense of the welfare of agriculture 
generally. However, as sponsor of the 
margarine legislation which became law 
almost a decade ago, I am gratified that 
producers and consumers alike have 
benefited by the removal of Federal 
restrictions on the sale of this whole- 
some food. 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEM OF GIFTS 
TO OFFICIALS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Mr. James Reston, of the New 
York Times, wrote the most significant 
interpretation I have read of the recent 
moral cloud that has descended on 
Washington. 

In this interpretation Mr. Reston 
compared the present problems in the 
White House to the problems of Caesar 
and his wife. In one paragraph of this 
persuasive article, after Mr. Reston had 
referred to Caesar’s famous statement 
that “the members of his family should 
be free from suspicion as well as from 
guilt,” Mr. Reston writes this: 

Considering the record of Caesar, who was 
then getting rid of his third wife and who 
accepted more vicuna coats, rugs, tractors, 
golf clubs, and other gifts than all the 
members of the Eisenhower administration 
put together, this was one of the stuffiest 
statements in all history. 


Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a list of the gifts 
which have been accepted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States from January 
1953 through December 1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GIFTS PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

ty JANUARY 1953 THROUGH DECEMBER 1, 
(All citations are to the New York Times 

which was the basis for the compilation. 

The value of a gift is not indicated unless 

the news story states the figure specifically) 

1953 

Bottle of 152-year-old cognac, private 

stock of Napoleon Bonaparte. Presented by 


June 16 


Max Blouet, manager, George V. Hotel, Paris, 
January 10, 1953, page 11. 

Embroidered patchwork quilt, 81 by 108 
inches from Women's division, New York 
State Citizens for Eisenhower Committee, 
January 17, 1953, page 6. 

First two 9-volume sets of the collected 
works of Abraham Lincoln. Abraham Lin- 
coln Association (one set sent to Library of 
Congress), February 13, 1953, page 13. 

Duplicate of Bible used by George Wash- 
ington in taking oath as first President from 
St. John’s Masonic Lodge, New York City, 
March 22, 1953, page 55. 

Gold-plated pass to American League base- 
ball games from Clark Griffith, April 3, 1953, 
page 29. 

Painting Adoration of Three Wise Kings by 
an unknown German artist of the 16th cen- 
tury. Presented by Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
naeur of West Germany, April 8, 1953, page 5. 

Season pass to National League baseball 
games. Presented by Warren C. Giles, presi- 
dent of the National League, April 9, 1953, 
page 35. 

Two Pennsylvania Dutch shoo-fly pies. 
May Day presented by Robert S. Foust, mem- 
ber of Boy Scout Troop 48, New Holland, 
Penn., May 2, 1953, page 11. 

Gold-plated 35 mm. reflex camera in be- 
half of Italian industry, presented by Alberto 
Tarchiani, Italian Ambassador, May 6, 1953, 
page 13. 

Orange-colored High Glory canary. Easter 
present from Salt Lake City, May 6, 1953, 
Pook moaia orary 

old medal denoting hon citizenshi 
of Athens, Greece, “3 pA gifts * **1 of 
the gifts, a necklace of ancient Greek coins, 
for Mrs. Eisenhower,” May 8, 1953, page 


Bust of self, executed by Mrs. Margaret 
Paine, of Everett, Wash., presented by Rep- 
resentative Jack WESTLAND, of Washington, 
May 27, 1953, page 33. 

Two crates of strawberries presented by 
Senator John Townsend, of Delaware, May 
28, 1953, page 16. 

Painting, depicting 1944 Battle of Monte 
Cassino, in Italy, done by Feliks Topolski, 
Polish artist and soldier. Presented by dele- 
gation made up of leaders of Polish veterans 
and Polish groups, headed by Representative 
ANTONI N., Sapiax, of Connecticut, May 28, 
1953, page 16. 

Three golf balls from Representative Wru- 
TA H. Ayres, of Ohio, May 29, 1953, page 

1953 edition of The Howitzer, West Point 
yearbook, presented by three cadets, mem- 
bers of the publishing board, May 30, 1953, 
page 17. 

Pair hand made cowboy boots of alligator 
and calfskin from National Press Club, June 
10, 1953, page 18. 

Doll in Norwegian dress, gift of “Norwegian 
aaah Minnesota, June 11, 1953, page 

Gift to White House of painting of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower, work of Henri 
Jouval, of Marseilles, delivered by chief boat- 
swain’s mate James E. Henderson, of Mis- 
sourl, June 12, 1953, page 25. 

Indian-headed cane from senior class, 
Dartmouth College, June 15, 1953, page 10. 

Page of a typewritten manuscript from 
Theodore Roosevelt's Pastimes of an Ameri- 
can Hunter presented by Hermann Hagedorn, 
biographer of Theodore Roosevelt, in behalf 
of Theodore Roosevelt Association, June 15, 
1953, page 10. 

Flyrod made and presented by Lou Wil- 
liams, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 21, 1953, 
page 47. ‘ 

Two dozen fish lures from Cabinet, anni- 
versary of Eisenhower's nomination as Re- 
publican presidential candidate (July 10, 
1952), July 11, 1953, page 7. 

One of the fountain pens used to sign 
Korean armistice documents from Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, July 28, 1953, page 7. 
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Pair of matched official police, double-ac- 
tion .38 caliber revolvers with pearl grips. 
Presented by Graham Anthony, chairman of 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co., accompanied by 
Senator WILLIAM A. PURTELL, of Connecticut, 
August 7, 1953, page 6. 

Old golf club made by late Tom Morris 
(one-time British open champion) presented 
by former Senator Homer Ferguson, of Mich- 
igan, in behalf of George Cushing, of Detroit, 
August 7, 1953, page 6. 

Two Korean bear cubs from South Korean 
President Syngman Rhee, September 4, 1953, 

age 2. 
® Print of movie Feast Day in Argentina from 
President Juan Peron presented by United 
States Ambassador Albert F. Nufer, Septem- 
ber 8, 1953, page 15. 

Colored silk screen, token of friendship 
from Emperor of Japan presented by Crown 
Prince Akihito, September 11, 1953, page 22. 

Variety of gifts, including lasso from Ar- 
gentina, records of national songs from Chile, 
an 1,800-year-old Peruvian stone carving in 
an ornate box, and a hat from Ecuador, pre- 
sented by visiting Latin American teen-age 
diplomats, October 6, 1953, page 5. 

Picture projector, birthday gift from White 
House staff, October 15, 1953, page 30. 

Portrait of President Eisenhower by Dallas 
artist, John Moranz, to be presented to Mrs. 
Eisenhower, October 19, 1953, page 16. 

First copy of the Columbia Historical Por- 
trait of New York presented by a group from 
New York, November 4, 1953, page 24. 

Collection of 78 Bibles and New Testa- 
ments in as many languages, from the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, November 5, 1953, page 22. 

Painting of little white schoolhouse where 
the Republican Party was founded in 1854, 
donated by the Republican Centennial Com- 
mittee of Ripon, Wis., presented by Orville 
Splitt, November 5, 1953, page 22. 

Two hundred books for the White House 
Library from American Booksellers Associa- 
tion, November 11, 1953, page 29. 

Thanksgiving turkey from the National 
Turkey Federation and the Poultry and Egg 
National Board, November 17, 1953, page 32. 

Lounging slippers, silk velvet, lined with 
kangaroo skin, presented by shoemaker, John 
Porio, New York City, November 24, 1953, 
page 33. 

Seven-piece silver service for Augusta, Ga., 
cottage, from people of Augusta, November 
25, 1953, page 26. 

Thirty-eight caliber revolver, chromium 
plated, from National Sheriffs Association, 
December 17, 1953, page 22. 

Deer meat from New Hampshire Develop- 
ment Commission, December 24, 1953, page 
30. 

1954 

Souvenir sheet of Columbia University bi- 
centennial commemorative 3-cent stamps 
presented by Assistant Postmaster General 
Robertson, January 5, 1954, page 20. 

Crystal cup, engraved to depict President's 
rise from Kansas farm boy to President, from 
Cabinet, January 27, 1954, page 1. 

Gaucho knife in gold and silver sheath 
from Joaquin Serratosa Ciblis, of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, February 4, 1954, page 14. 

Seven-hundred-year-old suit of metal and 
cloth armor worn in Japan during the Sho- 
gun dynasty, presented in behalf of Matsu- 
taro Shoriki, “father” of professional base- 
ball in Japan, February 7, 1954, section 5, 
page 1. 

Large brass sundial mounted on a 120- 
millimeter shell for Gettysburg farm, from 
Radio and Television Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation, February 7, 1954, page 57. 

Impressionistic painting of the towers and 
spires of Riga, Latvia, by Artist Ludolfs 
Liberta, gift from displaced Latvians, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1954, page 2. 

Silver medal struck 50 years ago on occa- 
sion of the 25th anniversary of Jewish set- 
tlement in the United States, from delega- 
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tion of American Jewish leaders, March 6, 
1954, page 17. 

‘Three - hundred - and - sixty - three carat 
aquamarine paperweight from Mieczyslaw 
Krymchantowski, former Polish aviator in 
Britain’s Royal Air Force, who served under 
the President, March 9, 1954, page 13. 

Small bronze model of an 18-foot statue 
entitled “Peace” from Ambassador Popovic 
of Yugoslavia, March 12, 1954, page 4. 

Gold pass to Washington Senator’s 1954 
baseball games from Clark Griffith, April 6, 
1954, page 38. 

Collection of 117 volumes of the great 
books, from St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md., April 10, 1954, page 13. 

Two portraits of Mrs. Eisenhower and min- 
jiature of President’s mother, from Mary 
Louise Wentworth, artist, of Fort Lee, N. J., 
May 2, 1954, page 7. 

Lifetime pass to National League baseball 
games presented by Warren C. Giles, Na- 
tional League president, May 5, 1954, page 40. 

Volume of history on World War II pre- 
sented by author Forest C. Pogue and Maj. 
Gen. A. C. Smith, Army Chief of Military 
History, May 6, 1954, page 36. 

Putting green for golf practice on White 
House lawn from United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, May 9, 1954, page 20. 

High fidelity recording by National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, presented by Composer 
Paul Creston, Conductor Howard Mitchell, 
and symphony officials, May 13, 1954, page 22. 

Gold tie clasp with two Indian ornaments 
presented by delegation of the Army and 
Navy Legion of Valor, May 15, 1954, page 11. 

Bible from members of the American As- 
sociation of English-Jewish Newspapers, 
May 15, 1954, page 13. 

Two-hundred-and-twelve-page leather- 
bound volume, Road to Recovery, presented 
by Netherlands Ambassador J. H. van Roijen, 
June 5, 1954, page 5. 

Books of stamps, commemorating 100th 
anniversary of Kansas Territory, presented by 
Dr. Robert Taft, president of Centennial 
Commission, June 16, 1954, page 5. 

Especially bound volume of The 4-H Story 
from 4-H Club group, June 18, 1954, page 15. 

Bronze head of President, from Miss Flor- 
ence B. Kane, Narragansett, R. I., sculptress, 
June 30, 1954, page 30. 

White marble century-old fireplace for 
Gettysburg home, 38th wedding anniversary 
present from White House staff, July 4, 1954, 
page 1. 

Large oil painting of the Mount Rushmore 
(S. Dak.) National Monument from artist Dr. 
E. Kenneth Baillie, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., July 
7, 1954, page 14. 

Copy of portrait of President by the late 
British artist Sir Oswald Birley (original to 
go to Smithsonian Institute) gift from 
friends presented by British Defense Minister, 
July 21, 1954, page 5. 

Oil portrait of self, painted and given by 
Mrs. Vicky Karcher Siegel of Irvington, N. J. 
July 28, 1954, page 21. 

Barrel of live lobsters from American Retail 
Federation at summer Colorado White House, 
September 15, 1954, page 20. 

Photograph of Queen Mother Elizabeth in 
silver frame and a silver box presented by 
Queen Mother when visting the White 
House, November 7, 1954, page 21. 

Forty-three-pound turkey donated by 
Perry Browning, turkey raiser, Winchester, 
Ky., presented by Mr. Browning and officials 
of the National Turkey Federation, November 
17, 1954, page 22. 

Book entitled “America’s Spiritual Recov- 
ery,” presented by author, Rey. Dr. Edward 


L. Elson, pastor National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., November 21, 
1954, page 61. 


Ornate silver inkstand and calendar from 
Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Cey- 
lon, December 7, 1954, page 4. 
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Christmas turkey, product of Hope, Kans., 
Pas J. Hartman, December 18, 1954, 


One-hundred-pound cake, gift from Young 
Men’s Republican Club of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. (donated to Walter Reed Hospital 
oy the President), December 23, 1954, page 

è 1955 

Portrait of self from group of Sea Scout 
Explorers done by Mrs. Harold F. Pound of 
Plainfield, N. J., January 18, 1955, page 21. 

Eight-volume set of Great Centuries of 
Paintings presented by Cabinet and Staff 
members on second anniversary of inaugura- 
tion, January 21, 1955, page 9. 

Silver Paul Revere bowl, patterned after 
the original, from executive committee of 
the National Association of Postmasters, 
January 27, 1955, page 20, 

Three Department of Agriculture Year- 
books from Representative Victor Wicker- 
sham of Oklahoma, April 4, 1955, page 19. 

Japanese dragon made of 9,000 tortoise 
shells located in Ryuhonji temple in Kyoto, 
Japan, offered by Keiko Honda who com- 
pleted it in 1953 (item does not indicate 
whether or not gift was accepted) April 11, 
1955, page 12. 

Christmas gifts of drawings from 3 Japa- 
nese schoolboys, April 12, 1955, page 3. 

Handmade gifts for home at Gettys- 
burg by children of DAR-supported home, 
presented at time of DAR 64th Continental 
Congress, April 23, 1955, page 17. 

Book, The Lonely Warrior, a biography 
of the late Robert S. Abbott, founder of 
50-year-old Negro newspaper, presented by 
John H. Sengstacke, publisher of the De- 
fender, May 6, 1955, page 13. 

Two-hundred-and-fifty-pound Berkshire 
pig from 18-year-old Elden L. Holsapple, 
of Mitchell, Ind. (Nation’s outstanding 4-H 
Club boy), pig to be delivered to Gettys- 
burg farm in June, May 14, 1955, page 12. 

Bluebonnet, 8-month-old Aberdeen Angus 
heifer from Women’s National Press Club 
(gift “made possible through the courtesy of 
the Senate Democratic leader, LYNDON JoHN- 
son, and Speaker Sam RAYBURN,” of Texas), 
May 20, 1955, page 27. 

Fifty roses, gift of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, transported from Germany on first 
westward transatlantic flight of Lufthansa 
airline, June 2, 1955, page 19. 

Copy of United States Naval Academy’s 
Yearbook, presented by three midshipmen, 
June 2, 1955, page 31. 

Two-thousand-year-old oil lamp, pre- 
sented by William Rosenwald, general chair- 
man of the United Jewish Appeal, June 4, 
1955, page 16. 

Item cites trip to Gettysburg by President 
to “receive gifts of livestock, including an 
Aberdeen Angus cow and calf and a young 
Berkshire sow almost ready to farrow” (see 
items of May 14 and 20, 1955), June 4, 1955, 
page 4. 

Eighteen-month-old Swiss brown heifer, 
split-bamboo fishing pole, and $300 worth of 
accessories, presented during President's trip 
to Vermont, June 23, 1955, page 4. 

Year-old Aberdeen Angus heifer and a crate 
of New Hampshire chickens, presented dur- 
ing visit in New Hampshire, June 24, 1955, 
page 12. 

Carved wooden eagle, presented at Skow- 
hegan, Maine, by Gov. Edmund S. Muskie, 
June 28, 1955, page 1. 

Ivory and silver gong for White House pre- 
sented by Premier U Nu of Burma, June 30, 
1955, page 1. 

Large silver tray and sofa, 39th wedding 
anniv presents from White House 
“family,” July 2, 1955, page 1. 

Antique conference table, 12 Chippendale 
chairs, and large Indian carpet from the 
English home in which he planned invasion 
of Europe; anonymous gift to the President 
and the Eisenhower Foundation, August 3, 
1955, page 10. 
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Statuette representing Jacob wrestling 
with the angel, from Carl Milles, Swedish 
sculptor, August 7, 1955, page 14. 

Thirteen-month-old heifer from Mont- 
gomery County Fair Association of Mary- 
land. Berkshire hog from Glenwood All 
Breed Swine Association, Glenwood, Minn., 
August 10, 1955, pages 1 and 10. 

Painting from Mrs. Elsie Patty of Grand 
Lake, Colo., fishing net, from Chris Hawver 
(age 4), Tulsa, Okla.; gifts on arrival at 
Fraser, Colo., August 17, 1955, page 35. 

Fifteen-foot plywood skiff from citizens of 
Denison, Tex., September 1, 1955, page 15. 

Family portrait photograph from Marshal 
Georgi K, Zhukov, September 3, 1955, page 3. 

Birthday gifts from family; garden of 
flowering plants and shrubs for Gettysburg 
farm from White House staff; flowering 
quince trees, from Cabinet for farm; 48 
young Norway spruce trees, 1 from each 
State’s Republican committee; pajamas 
from newspaper, radio, and television cor- 
respondents who covered President's illness, 
October 15, 1955, pages 1 and 6, 

Weimaraner puppy for farm from Johnny 
Street, Long Beach, Calif., October 21, 1955, 
page 16. 

“Get well” message on a copper plaque 
from children of the arts and crafts depart- 
ment of the Jewish Memorial Hospital, New 
York City, October 30, 1955, page 76. 

Putting green for Gettysburg farm from 
Professional Golf Association, November 8, 
1955, page 21. 

Blue, white and gold flag, bearing the 
United States Presidential seal, handmade 
by nuns of a Guatemalan convent, presented 
by President Carlos Castillo Armas of Guate- 
mala, November 10, 1955, pages 1 and 18. 

Forty-pound Virginia turkey from Poultry 
and Egg National Board and the National 
bre Federation, November 13, 1955, page 


N RTA and two-wheeled. cart given 
to Eisenhowers “about 6 months ago,” No- 
vember 25, 1955, page 30. 

Four thousand dollar 43-horsepower Black 


tractor manufacturer, 
pages 1 and 22. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is only a partial compilation. It is based 
on news stories in the New York Times, 
and it seems to me that it speaks elo- 
quently for itself. Of course, it covers 
only 3 years. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a column by Mr. Reston en- 
titled “Tam Suspicione Quam Crimine— 
Caesar.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Tam SUSPICIONE QUAM CRIMINE”—CAESAR 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 14.—There has been a 
lot of talk around here this week about 
Sherman Adams and Caesar’s wife. 

Nobody has suggested that there was any- 
thing improper in the relations between Mr. 
Adams and Mrs. Caesar. The point was 
merely that he, like her, was close to the 
throne of power, and therefore must follow 
Caesar's dictate to be free not only of sin 
but of suspicion. 

Some Democrats, after reading about Mr. 
pinion free room and board in Boston, have 

suggested that General Eisenhower 
ani deal with Mr. Adams the way Gen- 
eral Caesar dealt with his spouse, and since 
Caesar divorced her, this raises some serious 
questions. 

The New York Times has no policy on 
Caesar’s wife, but down here in Washington 


December 1, 1955, 
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we think she was badly treated. Like Mr, 
Adams, she got herself involved in a some~ 
what dubious situation, the facts of which, 
according to our correspondent, Plutarch, 
were as follows: 

Her name was Pompeia. She was, by all 
accounts, a recklessly beautiful woman, and, 
as sometimes happens in such cases, she 
attracted the attention of a man whose name 
in this case was Publius Clodius. 

Plutarch describes Clodius as “patrician 
by descent, eminent both for his riches and 
eloquence, but in licentiousness of life and 
audacity exceeded the most noted profligates 
of the day.” He was, in short, the kind of a 
man who might have used a suite in the 
Sheraton Plaza in Boston in ways which 
would not comport with the ideals of proper 
Bostonians. 

MOTHER-IN-LAW TROUBLE 

Publius Clodius, however, was having trou- 
ble. Pompeia had an apartment in Caesar's 
house, but Caesar’s mother, Aurelia, lived 
with her, and Aurelia was apparently a 
watchful and even vigilant mother-in-law, 
though not as resourceful as Publius Clodius. 

One night, during a religious festival of the 
Goddess Bona in Caesar’s house, Clodius saw 
his chance. During this festival it was un- 
lawful for any male to be in or near the 
premises. Caesar himself was banished, but 
Clodius dressed up in the ornaments and 
garments of a singing girl, and either with 
or without the connivance of Pompeia— 
Plutarch is unfortunately vague on this cen- 
tral point—got into the house. 

Here, as they say in the ancient Roman 
tongue, he goofed, He could not find Pom- 
peia, and during his wanderings through the 
halls was discovered. The outcry was ap- 
palling. Clodius was brought before the 
courts and tried for sacrilege, and the prose- 
cutor summoned Caesar to testify against 
him. 

Caesar, however, said he had no charge to 
make. “Why, then, did you divorce your 
wife?” the prosecutor asked. Whereupon 
Caesar replied (and we quote), “Quonium 
meos tam suspicione quam crimine indicio 
carere oportere.” (Because I maintain that 
the members of my family should be free 
from suspicion as well as from guilt. 

Considering the record of Caesar, who was 
then getting rid of his third wife and who 
accepted more vicuna coats, rugs, tractors, 
golf clubs, and other gifts than all the 
members of the Eisenhower administration 
put together, this was one of the stuffiest 
statements in all history. 

Nobody produced any evidence against 
Pompeia. She confessed far less than Sher- 
man Adams. She had her supporters. 
Cicero testifies that Clodius’ affair with her 
was not coming off. Plutarch states that 
Clodius was in love with Pompeia, but adds 
merely that she had no aversion to him, 
which was almost an insult in those days. 

Nevertheless, Caesar invoked the double 
standard dear to the hearts of most males 
and all politicians, and banished her to the 
minors. 

JUDGE HAGERTY PRONOUNCES 

We do not need to follow the philosophical 
guidance of Mr. James C. Hagerty (who has 
emerged in the strange role of Judge and jury 
and keeper of our moral standards in this 
case) in order to conclude that this is not 
a sound ae nore for passing Judgment on 
Mr. 


Like ee Porapak: he set a poor example, and 
would have been the first to cry corruption if 
Harry Truman’s first assistant were guilty 
of the established facts in his own case, but 
this is scarcely grounds for divorce. 

He has added to the moral confusion of our 
times, through presumption rather than cor- 
ruption, but even after studying the record 
most people here still think he is above 
suspicion, 


June 16 


- Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning Mr. Reston followed up his com- 
ment of yesterday with a significant and 
thoughtful analysis entitled “More 
Blessed To Give: How Capital’s Habit of 
Presents Can Lead to Predicament Like 
Adams’.” 

Mr. President, I think this is a superb 
analysis of the real moral problem which 
besets us. This goes far beyond any 
specific example. The article analyzes 
the problem of the kind of gift-giving, ex- 
pense account moral economy in which 
we operate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point following my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


More BLESSED To Give: How CAPITAL'S — 
or PRESENTS CAN LEAD TO 

ADAMS’ 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 15—The Capital was not 
condemning Sherman Adams today so much 
as it was psychoanalyzing him. How, it was 
asking, could he have accepted such favors 
from a prominent businessman under sur- 
veillance in the Federal Trade Commission? 
What is it about Washington and political 
power that produces evidence of this kind? 
The usual human motives seem to be absent 
in this case. The Assistant to the President 
is a thrifty man who is probably appalled, 
like many others, with the high cost of hotel 
rooms and food, but he has enough money 
to meet his simple tastes. 

If somebody had given him a $700 hi-fi set 
this would have helped satisfy his love of 
music, but he needs room rent, expensive 
racetrack coats and oriental rugs about as 
badly as he needs publicity this weekend. 
So money and pride of personal 
are not the explanation. 

The habits of Washington probably throw- 
some light on the case. This is an expense- 
account town. It is full of people who are 
representing governments, businesses and 
trade associations and who are living well on 
“representation allowances.” 


THE HABIT OF GIFTS 


Part of the habit of the Capital is the 
giving of gifts. Every head of state who 
comes here usually brings some elaborate 
present from his country to the President. 
These are received, not because the Presi- 
dent particularly néeds or wants the gift, 
but as a courtesy, which is repaid when the 
President returns the visit. 

More important, industrial and commer-. 
cial companies in our own country have also 
adopted the gift-giving habit, sometimes 
through hope of commercial gain—‘the 
President uses our tractor on his farm”—but 
often merely as a token of respect. 

The White House is flooded daily with such 
gifts, and these are usually regarded by em- 
ployees of the Executive Mansion more as a 
problem than anything else. 

Nevertheless, these gifts often have con- 
siderable value. Mrs. Eisenhower, for ex- 
ample, accepted a gift of brown beaver skins 
from the fur trappers of Maine, and had 
them made into a coat that was modeled 
to help that depressed industry. And the 
President has made no secret of the fact 
that many of the cattle and farm imple- 
ments on his Gettysburg farm have been 
gifts from cattle breeders or implement 
makers. 

WHERE IS LINE DRAWN? 


Thus officials here are living in the at- 
mosphere of constant invitations and gifts 
from all sorts of people, and the question 
has been up many times: 

Where do you draw the line? 
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Secretary of State Dulles, for example, said 
it was bad judgment for the wife of a State 
Department employee to accept from King 
Saud, of Saudi Arabia, an expensive auto- 
mobile. 

Senator PauL H. DoucLas testified during 
the last flurry here over gift- that he 
drew the line at gifts valued at $2.50. And 
during the hearings on improper practices 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, an of- 
ficial of that agency said he drew the line 
at a 12-pound ham. He would accept that, 
but not, he said, a 13-pound ham. 


None of this explains the free room and 


board provided in Boston for Mr. Adams, 
not by Bernard Goldfine necessarily, but by 
one of Mr. Goldfine’s companies. But it 
does help explain the atmosphere in which 
officials here live. 
CENTER OF ATTENTION 

They are constantly the center of atten- 
tion, They are sought after to visit all the 
lands of the earth at the expense of the 
governments concerned. They are the ob- 
jects of curiosity as the men who know 
what is going on, and many people seek 
them out, not only to be close to the sources 
of power, but because personal association 
with top officials adds to the hosts’ social 
position and maybe to their business advan- 


tage. 

Years of this kind of attention does en- 
courage a kind of corruption of men’s nor- 
mal social customs and manners. They begin 
to accept gifts not as a favor to themselves, 
but to the given. For every man in Wash- 
ington who trades Government favors for 
personal infinitesimal number— 
there are many who gradually and uncon- 
sciously accept invitations and gifts which 
they do not repay, not for private gain, but 
merely because they come to accept gifts as 
a kind of tribute paid to them by others 
for their company and friendship. 

In his study of the ethical problems of 
administrators, Senator Doucias put at the 
top of his list of temptations, first, gifts, 
and second, expensive entertainment. 

In short, there is a kind of moral schizo- 
phrenia operating here. Dr. Theodore M. 
Greene, of Yale, testified on this before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare just 7 years ago this month. 

DOMINANT MOTIVATIONS 

He drew a distinction between what he 
called the dominant motivations of men, and 
the basic moral and religious convictions that 
they professed. 

“I am not accusing them of hypocrisy,” he 
said. “They are quite sincere when they talk 
about [their deep moral convictions], say on 
a Sunday in church, but which, in fact, do 
not operate through their lives very effec- 
tively. They are not dominant motivations. 
I think we have a sort of national schizo- 
phrenia that expresses itself in all sorts of 
normal people.” 

The case of Sherman Adams is being dis- 
cussed here in terms such as these, rather 
than in terms of having a man exercising 
great power in the White House who might 
be preoccupied with his private rather than 
the public welfare. 

Nobody here who knows Mr. Adams well is 
making any such charge. The Democrats are, 
of course, making political play with the in- 
cident, and it may, in fact, develop into an 
effective political issue. But the Boston in- 
cident is more significant as a study in psy- 
chology than as an issue in politics. 

The problem is not that Mr. Adams is 
giving Government favors for personal favors, 
but that he has very largely cut himself 
away from his old associations and uncon- 
sciously replaced the New England code for 
the Washington code; namely, that it is all 
right to accept expensive favors, just so you 
don’t pay them back, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had made for me by the Legis- 


cly——708 
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lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress a study of the ethical and his- 
torical standpoints of the problems of 
gift giving to employees and officers of 
the Federal Government. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this study, prepared 
specifically at my request, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

- There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A STUDY or GRATUITIES AND THE PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEE 


PREFACE 


This report is an attempt to analyze from 
ethical and historical standpoints the prob- 
lem of gift receiving as it relates to employees 
of the Federal Government. By “gift receiv- 
ing” the report refers to the receipt of gifts by 
Federal employees from persons or organiza- 
tions outside the Government service, though 
not those gifts received from foreign gov- 
ernments, since this area is well covered by 
statute. 

In researching the problem for available 
material, it was found that the problem of 
gratuities is too minute to be widely treated 
in the literature. Therefore it had to be 
approached through more general problem 
areas which are given better coverage. It 
was found that the various authors in the 
field included the problem under such 
general headings as (1) “Corruption in Gov- 


ernment”; (2) “Conflicts of Interest”; (3) 
“Graft”; (4) “Bribery”; (5) “Undue In- 
fluence”; (6) “Venality”; (7) “Ethical 
Standards, Integrity, Honesty”; (8) “Public 


Morality.” 

All of these terms have similar or identical 
connotation. The problem remains the 
same whatever name it goes by. 

DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 

Gift receiving by Federal employees may 
occur in any agency or department of Gov- 
ernment. It probably becomes most acute, 
however, in those places which have direct 
dealings with private persons and/or organi- 
zations doing business directly with the Gov- 
ernment. Research and development, pro- 
curement, and con are areas 
in which the close relationship between 
governmental and private interests may 
cause a breakdown in governmental ethics. 

In order clearly to understand the prob- 
lem of gift receiving by employees of the 
Federal Government, the terms involved in 
the study must be defined. What is a gift? 
How does a gift differ from a bribe, and how 


does a bribe differ from extortion? Rev.. 


William Joseph King, in his dissertation 
Moral Aspects of Dishonesty in Public Office, 
classifies the terms in this way: 

“In the concept of graft there are, what 
one may call, three degrees or phases, 
namely, the gift, the bribe, and extortion. 
Any transaction classified as graft can 
usually be put under one of these classifica- 
tions. By a gift we mean ‘something that 
is freely and spontaneously offered without 
any agreement to do what is evil and with- 
out any hope of recompense, at least in the 
near future.’ A gift, taken strictly, excludes 
any preceding debt of justice on the part of 
the donor. However, by chance, some debt 
of gratitude or dutifulness may intervene 
but then the gift could not be said to be 
entirely free. Among the various divisions 
of gifts A. Vermeersch speaks of the ‘dona- 


tion allectiva’ by which he understands a’ 
gift given with the hope of some other action - 


or gift in return. This hope in the mind of 
the donor does not make the gift a condi- 
tional one nor does it give the donor the 


“Bribery is the ‘practice of tendering and 
accepting private advantage as a reward for 
the violation of duty.” The duty involved is 
clearly understood, but it is neglected or 


back should his 
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misperformed in view of the personal advan- 
tage gained in the acceptance of the bribe. 
The bribed official knows the better and 
chooses the worse. 

“Bribery contains the element of choice 
and when that factor is seriously curtailed 
we have extortion.” 1 

In actual practice this classification does 
not seem to be as clear as Reverend King 
states. The dividing line is very thin be- 
tween bribery and receipt of “innocent” gifts. 
An item which may be treated as a gift, given 
one set of circumstances, might actually be 
considered as a bribe, given another. The 
employee’s psychological makeup, his job 
ethics, his home life, his income and debt 
status, and so forth, are all variables in the 
decision of how to classify a gift received. 

We can get some idea as to the problem of 
defining “gratuities” by listing the various 
terms that are used in the various depart- 
mental rules and regulations: 

1. Gift; gratuity. 

2. Favor; present; pecuniary favor; con- 
siderations. ; 

3. Loans; advances; financial accommoda- 
tions. 

4. Unusual discount. 

. Service; gratuitous service. 

. Entertainment. 

. “Other thing of value.” 

. Item of slight or substantial value. 
. Free transportation. 

10. Unusual concessions, 

11. Item of significant or substantial value, 

12. Compromising social activities. 

13. Free board from a timber operator. 

14. Money; positions for relatives or 
friends; tips on horseraces or stocks; free 
trips on boat or other transportation lines; 
accommodations at hotels or clubs; tickets 
for theaters, prizefights, etc. 

15. Anything of economic value. 

16. Rewards; etc. 

The receipt of articles under any of these 
terms makes the receiver liable to punish- 
ment, in some form or another. 

Charles H, Garrigues, in his book You're 
Paying for It, gives a rather interesting and 
amusing definition of the term “graft”: 

“Graft * * * resembles electricity * * *: 
In that, while everybody knows something 
about what it is and what it does, almost 
nobody is able to define it with any degree of 
intelligence. We know that graft exists, that 
it results in the construction of expensive 
and ornate public buildings, in the protec- 
tion of vice and crime, and in the creation 
of other ‘special privileges’; but we are not, 
for the most part, able to put our finger 
upon? any particular aspect of government 
and say with certainty: “This is graft.’ 

“Graft in the broadest sense is merely any 
act which constitutes the avoidance by a 
public official of the terms of his contract of 
employment with the public, and the sub- 
stitution of his own interest in place of the 
public interest as the controlling factor over 
his conduct.’ 

“The philosophical foundation of graft 
will be simplified even further if one will 
keep in mind two facts which the student 
of ‘practical politics’ learns early: 

“1. The proportion of self-interest in the 
breast of the public official is neither greater 
nor less than the proportion of self-interest 
in the breast of the private businessman, 
citizen or taxpayer. 

“2. That official is most successful from & 
standpoint of self-interest who subordinates 
the public good to his own welfare and de- 
cides his course of conduct solely on the 


oossoo 


- 1 King, Rev. William Joseph, Moral Aspects 
of Dishonesty in Public Office, Washington,- 
D. C., Catholic University Press, 1949, pp. 7-8, 
Classifications of graft (JA79.K5 1949). 

*Garrigues, Charles Harris, You're Paying 
for It. A guide to graft, New York, Punk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1936, p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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basis of ‘What will I get out of it?’ rather 
than ‘What will the public get out of it?’* 

“The first of these facts is fairly self- 
evident. The ethics of politics is neither 
higher nor lower than the ethics of business. 
Politicians and other grafters are just like 
you and me—except that they work in a 
slightly different medium.” ë 

An additional classification, which falls 
below the status of the term “gifts,” relates 
to advertising mementos. These include 
pencils, pens, calendars, blotters, match- 
books, etc., upon which is imprinted the 
name of the business firm plus a possible 
advertising message. Again, there is a prob- 
lem of definition or, at least, of clear cate- 
gorization of such items. Which items 
should be considered as mementos, and at 
what stage do they become gifts or even 
bribes? For example, a $1 or $2 pen with 
the firm’s name printed on the barrel might 
be considered as an advertising memento. 
But could a $25 pen, similarly imprinted, be 
classified as such? The fundamental, un- 
derlying factor that has to be considered in 
analyzing and classifying gratuities must 
be a determination of the influence which 
they have on the administrative decisions of 
the recipient. 

(An interesting sidelight on this partic- 
ular problem is the treatment that such 
mementos receive in some local government 
purchasing offices. As many of them come 
through the mail in the course of business, 
it is rather difficult, and perhaps foolish, to 
return them. Therefore, the rule is for the 
various employees of the offices to keep 
such mementos off the tops of the desks and 
out of sight. The main reason is that open 
display of such items might be taken by the 
general public as evidence of favoritism.) 


GRATUITIES AND PUBLIC MORALITY 


In 1948 there occurred a gratuities scandal 
in the British civil service which caused Sir 
Hartley Shawcross to comment on the serv- 
ices’ highly rated integrity. The story, as 
related in Time magazine under the title 
“It’s Not Done in Britain,” goes as follows: 

“John Belcher, a Labor Member of Par- 
lament and Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, was found to have accepted 
a gold cigarette case, a suit of clothes, un- 
limited hospitality, and a week’s vacation 
at a seaside resort from one Sydney Stanley. 
In return, Belcher helped Stanley around 
the Government, helped his friends get li- 
censes for construction work on a resort 
hotel, and helped quash prosecution of a 
Stanley client for alleged shady dealings in 
a gambling pool. 

“Sir Hartley Shawcross, then the Laborite 
-attorney general, eloquently voiced the un- 
compromising British attitude toward cor- 
ruption in public office: ‘Our whole system 
of government rests upon public confidence 
in the honor and integrity of those whether 
as ministers or civil servants who are officers 
of the crown. * * * If in the end some per- 
haps once-promising and once-worthy po- 
litical or public career is ended and the bell 
tolls on it * * * let no one take it as the 
occasion for smug self-righteousness or par- 
tisan satisfaction. It is a matter which af- 
fects every political party and every citizen, 
and every party and citizen suffers for it.’"”¢ 

Herman Finer, a well-known authority in 
the field of comparative government, stated 
that the integrity of the British civil servant 
“goes back to a way of life—a civilization; 
like civilization, like civil service.” 7 

It can be observed from the British situ- 
ation that the problem of gifts is just a 
section of the whole problem of ethics in 


*It’s Not Done in Britain, Time, vol. 58, 
October 8, 1951: 24, p. 24. 

‘Finer, Herman, The Bookshelf, Public 
Personnel Review, vol. 13, 1952, p. 200. 
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government which in turn is just a part of 
the more total problem of public morality. 
It should also be noted that there is a great 
variation between the standards of ethics 
prevailing in the world of commercial busi- 
ness and those which should be maintained 
in governmental organizations. Gift giving 
is an accepted practice of business adminis- 
tration; but, for many reasons to be enu- 
merated later, such a practice cannot be ac- 
cepted in public administration. 

The political action committee of the 
CIO has written an interesting survey of 
the problem of private versus public ethics: 

“Graft in the Government, generally 
speaking, results from the impact of or- 
dinary business morals upon a weak or 
corrupt official. 

“When an expensive camera is given an 
official, some businessman has ordered his 
corporation’s money spent to buy the cam- 
era—and to buy favors. 

“When a businessman sends deep freezes 
and gifts of perfume to officials, he is sim- 
ply doing what comes naturally. That is the 
way he buys friendship and fayors in or- 
dinary business affairs. 

“A businessman hungry for a profitable 
contract has lunch with the man who can 
award the contract. If he gets the speci- 
fications of the contract drawn to favor him, 
he is in clover, And when he starts deal- 
ing with the Government, he will get pub- 
lic contracts drawn favorably—if he can, 

“In business, it’s smart salesmanship. In 
government, it’s graft.” * 

Wesley C. Clark, in his thesis, Public 
Administration and Private Interest, states 
that the morality of public administration 
“is not a constant; it varies from time to 
time.” *® He goes on to say: 

“Depending upon many factors, it may 
favor administration in the public inter- 
est, and again it may favor administration in 
the private interest. In this variation is to 
be found the answer to many of the ills 
which beset the Federal administration to- 
day. 

“Five major factors contribute to this ad- 
ministrative climate, and there are a multi- 
tude of subdivisions of these factors. First 
there is a the moral tone of the Nation, sec- 
ond the machinery of administration, third 
the staff of administration, fourth—and per- 
haps most important—the leadership which 
guides the staff and controls the machinery 
of administration, and, fifth, the news spot- 
light in which administrative activities are 
conducted.” 10 

It is interesting to note the emphasis 
that Clark places on national morality as 
a conditioning factor of public morality: 

“The basic attitudes of Federal administra- 
tors cannot be expected to differ greatly 
from the attitudes of the Nation as a whole. 
It is axiomatic that Washington in any area 
cannot lag far behind or run far ahead of 
the thinking of the people of the Nation. 
This is just as true in respect to moral stand- 
ards as in respect to defense or tax meas- 
ures. Thus, if the moral standards of the 
Nation are lax, if there is a negligent at- 
titude toward other people’s money, this at- 
titude will be reflected in administrative 
Washington, as well as in legislative and 
judicial Washington.” * 

The report of the Douglas Subcommittee 
on Ethical Standards in Government also 
noted the intertwining of public and pri- 
vate ethics: 

“Ethics in government is a subject with 
endless ramifications. The standards of 
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conduct of the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of Government are inter- 
woven. The standards of conduct of all 
these public servants also are interwoven 
with those of all who actively take part in 
public affairs, and of all who do business 
with the Government. The morals of official 
conduct may be distinguished, but certainly 
not separated, from public morals generally. 
The moral standards of the country, indeed, 
provide the ethical environment which in 
turn conditions the standards of behavior 
of public officials. Low standards in the 
conduct of public affairs are a symptom of 
low standards in the country generally. 
High standards in the country are reflected 
in high standards in government.” 12 

The problem next confronting us is: What 
are the variable judgments of the persons 
who are determining how high the ethics 
of the country are? Each person certainly 
has his own criteria, conditioned by his psy- 
chological makeup and geographical sur- 
rounding. For example, the criteria used by 
a businessman in judging public morality 
would be quite different from those utilized 
by a public servant with different objectives 
and obligations. 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER, in an appraisal 
of public ethics in the United States for the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, stated that “* * * 
our standards of public ethics are unques- 
tionably much clearer and much higher to- 
day than ever before. Indeed this fact is 
evidenced by the very intensity of our hor- 
ror at each new instance of failure of our 
public servants to live up to them. Unfor- 
tunately—and here is the rub—our per- 
formance and enforcement of our standards 
fall far short of them. Indeed, in some re- 
spects, like the entrance of the criminal 
gangster into politics, our position is more 
serious than it has ever been before; the 
threat to our basic institutions is more men- 
acing than ever. Moreover, it is naturally 
disheartening to discover that, while we 
have been closing the doors to the success 
of the old methods of corruption and infiu- 
ence, our antagonists have been discovering 
and employing more insidious methods of 
ingress against which we have not yet estab- 
lished adequate bars.” 13 

Senator DovcLas wrote (Ethics in Govern- 
ment): 

“My own conclusion is, therefore, that 
there has been an appreciable long-time im- 
provement in the level of political morals. 
But occasionally there are relapses and these 
generally come in the wake of great war. 
* + + While there has been a distinct im- 
provement in the ethics of government 
(1952), the recent revelations have certainly 
shown that the present standards of be- 
havior are by no means good enough and 
need radical improvement.” 14 

The report of the Douglas subcommittee 
said that the basic integrity of government 
is relatively high: 

“The overwhelming weight of testimony 
taken by the subcommittee is that the basic 
integrity of the Federal Government is rela- 
tively high. Most public servants, it was 
agreed, are honest and faithful. Witnesses 
with the longest experience in public affairs 
stated that standards of official conduct and 
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public morals generally are rising, although 
the existence of dips in this long-term trend 
was conceded. The general trend, also, does 
not preclude significant deviations in par- 
ticular levels of activity. 

“We also believe that the ethical standards 
of public officials are probably higher than 
those prevailing in business and other walks 
of life. On this point, also, there was per- 
suasive testimony from men of experience in 
both government and business and from 
observers of both. Public officials are more 
conscious of the problem of moral stand- 
ards,” 15 


CODES OF ETHICS AND THE GRATUITIES PROBLEM 


As has been stated before, the problem of 
gratuities in the Government can be cate- 
gorized under the general term “ethics” or 
“morality.” It might not be illegal to receive 
a gift from an outside entity in the per- 
formance of duty; but certainly it would vio- 
Iate the provisions of good ethics. The prob- 
lem is the determination of whether or not 
written “codes of ethics” are sufficient to 
solve the gratuities situation. 

Various attempts have been made in the 
various governmental jurisdictions to adopt 
codes of ethics. The already noted 1951 
Douglas subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare (82d 
Cong., Ist sess.) conducted hearings and is- 
sueed a report recommending the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment to enforce supplemental proposed leg- 
islation. The proposed legislation (an 
amendment to the Administrative Procedure 
Act, S. 2298) cited in its section 102 (b) that 
“it shall be improper conduct for any officer 
or employee in the executive branch of the 
Government—to accept, directly or indirectly, 
any valuable gift, favor, or service from any 
person with whom he transacts business on 
behalf of the United States”; * and (e) “to 
become unduly involved, through frequent 
or expensive social engagements, with any 
person outside the Government with whom 
he transacts business on behalf of the United 
States.” Section 107 stated that “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
the head of any agency in the executive 
branch of the Government (1) may sum- 
marily dismiss any officer or employee in his 
agency whom he finds has violated section 
102 * * è of this title” 

The duties of the Commission as set forth 
in the bill (S. J. Res. 107) would have been 
“to make a thorough and complete study and 
investigation of the moral standards of offi- 
cial conduct of officers and employees of the 
United States; the effect thereon of the moral 
standards in business and political activity 
of persons and groups doing business with 
the Government or seeking to influence pub- 
lic policy and administration; and, in rela- 
tion thereto, the moral standards gener- 
ally prevailing in society which condition the 
conduct of public affairs or which affect the 
strength and unity of the Nation.” 

Extensive hearings were held by the Doug- 
las subcommittee prior to the issuance of the 
report. Many interesting facets of the gra- 
tuities problem were brought to light by 
learned political scientists and persons work- 
ing with the problem day to day. 

For example, Paul Appleby, noted writer in 
the field of public administration and author 
of the book Morality and Administration, 
testified as to the difficulties he had exper- 
ienced in the Department of Agriculture in 
coping with the gift problem: 

“One of the problems that is involved in 
this area is the problem of gifts to officials. 
That is not as simple a problem as it sounds, 
When a farmer out in the country, for ex- 
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expanded 
the receipt of various gifts, and it becomes 
rather difficult to draw the line. 

“In the Department of Agriculture, during 
my time, our practice was to receive gifts of 
that kind, and send them to public institu- 
tions, orphanages, and so on.” » 

Senator Dovucras then asked Appleby: 
“What would you do with neckties and 
whisky?” = 

He replied: 

“We never got them in our day in our 
office. The regulations of the Department 
were such that I think that they were very 
infrequently given. We notified recipients of 
the dispositions of gifts in that fashion and 
thus tried to make receipt of such gifts as 
were permitted free from any invidious sug- 
gestion. But I can see that in a government 
as big as this, there would be opportunity 
for a good many gifts that would gradually 
emerge from the simple and sincere and 
legitimate into the evil, and I know that 
some such gifts are given and received. 

“Related to that is the problem of social 
involvement. I have known of a few Gov- 
ernment employees who got involved with 
people who had a great deal more money 
than they and tried to keep up with them 
socially, and developed also a clique kind of 
interest in such associations, tending to im- 
pair their judgments. 

“I think for myself the rather simple busi- 
ness of whether or not to accept a luncheon 
invitation was a serious problem, depending 
altogether on my relationship with the per- 
son concerned, whether I knew he was con- 
fident he would not get anything from me 
that he was not going to get otherwise. I 
sometimes wondered whether it was good 
business for me to be a friend of people on 
the Hill. When I became friendly with them, 
they called me more readily about all kinds 
of importunities that came to them, and it 
was often very embarrassing because they 
were good friends. 

“So those friendly gifts that may become 
serious and social involvement are the most 
elementary source of venality and favorit- 
ism.” 2 

The testimony in 1951 of Hon. Frederick J. 
Lawton, Director, Bureau of the Budget, as 
related to the gratuities problem, went as 
follows: 

“Senator Doucias. Would you say it would 
be a good rule that no public official should 
accept favors or gifts from persons who have 
business relationships with his agency? 

“Mr. Lawton. I think that there is no call 
in the ordinary circumstances for any person 
who has relations with a Government agency 
that is supposed to carry out a program to 
expect that he has to in effect bribe his way 
into special consideration. 

“Senator Dovcias. But suppose he does it; 
then what should happen? 

“Mr. Lawton. I am definitely opposed to 
the granting of particular and specific favors 
or gifts to public officials in connection with 
the performance of their duty, be they either 
elected or appointed. 

“Senator Douctas. Should the person who 
receives such favors be disciplined? 

“Mr. Lawron. I certainly think so. 

“Senator Dovuctas. What do you think 
about this practice—— 
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“Mr. LAWTON. Provided you draw a reason- 
able line. If a man gets a cigar or something 
of that sort, it is a different thing from get- 
ting a Cadillac. 

“Senator NEELY. Let us analyze that. Is 
the offense to be appraised on the basis of 
the amount that one receives? 

“Mr. Lawron. No; but commonly accepted 
social amenities are something different, in 
my judgment, from attempts to influence by 
favors or gifts. 

“Senator Nzety. Where would you draw 
the line? You suggest that it may be all 
right with a cigar or a box of candy. What 
would you say about a handbag that cost $10 
or $50? Would you consider it proper for a 
Government employee to accept one of these 
in return for a public service? 

“Mr. Lawron. No; I would not consider it 
to be proper. 

“Senator Nee.y. Would you consider it ap- 
propriate for someone in your department 
who was going to pass on a matter that I 
had pending before it to accept a present 
costing more than $50? 

“Mr. Lawton. No present at all in that 
sense.” 3 

The testimony of H. Jerry Voorhis, former 
Member of Congress from California, noted 
the problem of the administrative lobbyist 
and the use of the wining and dining tech- 
nique of influencing decision making: 

“Now we come to the problem of what I 
call insidious lobbying, that is, lobbying or 
attempts to influence administrative deci- 
sions which is not openly carried on but takes 
place through so-called social contacts and 
private meetings, The problem of the frank, 
open lobbyist is very simple compared to 
this one, even if the registered lobbyist’s 
purposes are not calculated to serve the 
highest general public interest. 

“In my humble opinion, among the worst 
influences upon our Government and one 
of the places where unethical practices are 
most often broken down are Washington 
cocktail parties and a certain type of dinner 
party. * * * By that I mean that I think 
things are said that have no business being 
said; that they get on a basis where people 
are, to say the least, relaxed, and I think 
that a lot of bad practices take place.” * 

August Hecksher, in an article in the June 
1951 Yale Review entitled “Ethics in Public 
Life,” summed up his reasons for the estab- 
lishment of a code of ethics. Note that this 
was written around the time of the Douglas 
hearings: 

“The code governing (governmental-busi- 
ness) relationships would probably turn out 
to be a matter of commonsense. The ad- 
ministrator would be expected to do his busi- 
ness in office hours, not at bars, or at cocktail 
parties, or on the golf course. He would be 
expected to refuse all gifts from those with 
whom he had official dealing—whether at 
Christmas or at any other time. What is 
significant is that until now rules of this 
kind have not been promulgated at all; it has 
been assumed that simple moral postulates, 
or the injunctions of the Criminal Code, could 
cover all the intricacies of a changing human 
relationship.” - 

Dr. Theodore M. Greene, of Yale Univer- 
sity, asserted that “the formulation of ‘stand- 
ards of propriety’ might be a useful re- 
minder to busy and harassed executives and 
legislators who are already men of basic 
integrity. 

“I am less optimistic about the likelihood 
of such restraints being too effective with 
respect to men who are determined to avoid 
them,” * 
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Senator Arken, of Vermont, appended his 
additional remarks to the report. They pre- 
sent an interesting critical statement: 

“The report of the subcommittee headed 
by Senator Dovctas contains a considerable 
amount of valuable information. And while 
the conclusions and recommendations con- 
tained that report have much to com- 
mend them, and while I do not believe that 
either this report or the recommendations 
made by any commission established as 4 
result of this report—even if such recom- 
mendations are approved by Congress—will 
automatically result in the elimination of 
corruption and debasement from the Gov- 
ernment. Laws alone will never improve the 
ethical and moral standards in the Govern- 
ment; only a clear sense of the honor and 
duty imposed on those who hold the trust 
of public service can accomplish that end. 
‘I have done nothing illegal’—the defense so 
often put forward by those charged with 
improper and reprehensible conduct—repre- 
sents an indifference to the public trust 
which, if continued, can successfully thwart 
even the most comprehensive legislation.” 31 

The bills were presented by the full com- 
mittee to the Senate but nothing further 
was done. 

An article in the summer 1953 issue of 
Public Administration Review entitled “A 
Code of Ethics as a Means of Controlling 
Administrative Conduct,” by Philip Money- 
penny, associate professor of political science 
at the University of Illinois, stated, in refer- 
ence to the Douglas subcommittee: 

“A measure of skepticism seems in order 
with respect to the changes in administrative 
conduct that would result in such a code. 
There are already statutes on the books which 
prohibit some of the transactions most sub- 
ject to public censure. Would not a code of 
ethics be just another official pronouncement 
without any force of itself to secure the 
standards which it develops? There are rea- 
sons for believing, however, that under ap- 
propriate circumstances a deliberately 
formulated ethical code might be of use in 
controlling administrative conduct than 
would be achieved by the spontaneous de- 
velopment of individual or group standards 
among administrative personnel.” 28 

Three House concurrent resolutions relat- 
ing to Codes of Ethics for the Government 
Service were submitted during the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress. (Nore: Concurrent res- 
olutions are not normally legislative in char- 
acter but are used merely for expressing 
facts, principles, opinions, and purposes of 
the two Houses. They are not equivalent to 
a bill and their use is narrowly limited with- 
in these bounds. They do not require Presi- 
dential approval.): (1) House Concurrent 
Resolution 5 (January 3, 1957), Mr. BENNETT 
of Florida; (2) House Concurrent Resolution 
43 (January 5, 1957), Mrs. Sr. GEORGE; (3) 
House Concurrent Resolution 175 (May 15, 
1957) (passed House August 28, 1957), Mr. 
BENNETTT of Florida. 

Essentially, these three bills are the same. 
Below is the text of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 175, which still needs Senate concur- 
rence: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the following code of 
ethics should be adhered to by all Govern- 
ment employees, including officeholders: 


“CODE OF ETHICS FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

“Any person in Government service 
should— 

“1. Put loyalty to the highest moral prin- 
ciples and to the country above loyalty to 
persons, party, or Government department. 

“2. Uphold the Constitution, laws, and 
legal regulations of the United States and 
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of all governments therein and never be a 
party to their evasion. 

“3. Give a full day’s labor for a full day's 
pay; giving to the performance of his duties 
his earnest effort and best thought. 

“4, Seek to find and employ more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks ac- 
complished. 

“5. Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to 
anyone, whether for remuneration or not; 
and never accept, for himself or his family, 
favors or benefits under circumstances which 
might be construed by reasonable persons as 
influencing the performance of his govern- 
mental duties. 

“6. Make no private promises of any kind 
binding upon the duties of office, since a 
Government employee has no private word 
which can be binding on public duty. 

bay (A in no business with the Gov- 
ernment, either directly or indirectly, which 
is inconsistent with the conscientious per- 
formance of his governmental duties. 

“8. Never use any information coming to 
him confidentially in the performance of 
governmental duties as a means for making 
private profit, 

“9. Expose corruption wherever discovered, 

“10. Uphold these principles, ever con- 
scious that public office is a public trust.” 

Both House Concurrent Resolutions 5 and 
43 contain an interesting preamble, which 
states: 

“Service of any person in any capacity in 
or under the Government requires both con- 
scientious vocational labor and righteous 
personal conduct. It should be character- 
ized by devotion to God and country. 

“As a desire and purpose to forward the 
best interests of the United States are an 
essential part of the loyalty of citizenship, 
no person who fails to have such desire and 
purpose should be in the Government sery- 
tee.” 

At hearings on a similar bill held before 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the House of Representatives (84th 
Cong., 2d sess.), the Honorable Philip Young, 
Chairman, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, states the CSC's objections to the 
phrasing of the bill on gift receiving, namely, 
“and never accept favors or benefits from 
persons doing business with the Govern- 
ment.”” He said that the phrase “should 
be literally adhered to by some employees, 
but is unduly restrictive towards others.” % 
He went on to say: 

“I beHeve that a code of ethics would serve 
a real purpose in making new officials and 
employees aware of, and thoughtful about, 
the special ethical obligations that must 
be a part of public life in a free government. 

“Another purpose to be served by prac- 
tical standards of conduct is that it would 
put the public on notice as to its obliga- 
tions in dealing with public servants. For 
example, expensive entertainments and gifts 
are many times the practice in securing pri- 
vate contracts, and many businessmen nat- 
urally but thoughtlessly assume that this 
practice is appropriate in their negotiations 
with Federal employees for Government con- 
tracts. 

“A code of ethics that specifically covered 
this point would put the business world on 
notice that such practices were not accept- 
able, and would make it easier for public 
servants engaged in making contracts to 
decline offers of entertainment or gifts with- 
out appearing to be self-righteous or sus- 
picious.” 
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In further explanation, “a contracting or 
purchasing officer should certainly adhere 
strictly to this principle in his relationships 
with the representatives of private business 
with whom he has official dealings. How- 
ever, it seems unduly restrictive to apply this 
rule to, say, a research engineer in his rela- 
tionships with friends, relatives, or neigh- 
bors who may do business with the Gov- 
ernment, but with whom the employee has 
no official dealings,” * 

Mr. Young then observed that since the 
problems in the various branches of gov- 
ernment were so different, there ought to be 
separate codes of ethics for each of the areas, 
as well as different ones for career and ap- 
pointed employees. 

These hearings produced some interesting 
colloquy pertinent to the problem, For 
example: 

“Mr. BENNETT. I take a sack of potatoes 
from Graci Prost. Why? Because I know 
Gracrg Prost sent me those potatoes because 
she wanted to advertise the Idaho potatoes, 
and she sure did a good job of it, because 
they were wonderful potatoes, and I myself 
have sent out citrus as an advertising scheme 
for Florida, 

“I think that if you got a souvenir of a pen 
set, set in star sapphires and diamonds, you 
would have a pretty good idea it was just 
not a souvenir, * * + 

“Mr. Moss. * * * Let’s assume that there 
is a classified employee who is faced with the 
problem at Christmastime as to whether or 
not he could accept a gift of very nominal 
value. 

“Mr. BENNETT, I regret to say, but I just 
don't believe that these people who send 
these hams, and crates of oranges, and so 
forth, to the classified employees have any 
noble intentions in most cases. I know it is 
done.™ 

ka » . . ° 

“Mr. Moss. (not in the same context) 
* + * (but) I am mindful of the fact that 
there are many companies in the United 
States who, as a matter of course, over a 
period of years, build up mailing lists for 
sending out Zippo lighters, or calendars, or 
desk pads, items of very small value. They 
are advertisements. They are a favor of 
some sort. They have perhaps some benefit, 

“Mr. LESINSKI. * * * It seems to me that 
the people who are the most flagrant abusers, 
we will say, and need a code of ethics, are 
the appointed officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In other words, you have a civil- 
service law that is not adhered to by various 
agencies, and you have other things that are 
brought out, and the employees in the Fed- 
eral Government suffer by it accordingly. 
Personally, from my experience, I think that 
should be spelled out. 

“Mr. BENNETT. Somebody has suggested 
language * * * indicating that ‘all those 
in the Government service’ includes elected 
officials, employees, officeholders, and all these 
various terminologies, 

“Actually, when this was written it was 
intended to be all embracing from the Presi- 
dent down to the janitor, and including all 
appointees, those elected, and anybody 
else.” # 

In the area of State governments, it is 
found that the New York State Legislature 
adopted a code of ethics for State employees 
which embraced the gratuities problems from 
several angles, but not specifically. For ex- 
ample; 

“An employee of a State agency, member 
of the legislature or legislative employee 
should not by his conduct give reasonable 
basis for the impression that any person 
can improperly influence him or unduly en- 
joy his favor in the performance of his of- 
ficial duties, or that he is affected by the 
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kinship, rank, position, or influence of any 
party or person. 

“An officer or employee of a State agency 
(etc.), should endeavor to pursue a course 
of conduct which will not raise suspicion 
among the public that he is likely to be 
engaged in acts that are in violation of his 
trust” (public officers law, sec. 74 Code of 
Ethics). : 

The County Board of Arlington, Va., estab- 
lished a commission to study the problem 
of ethics in the county government and to 
draw up a code of ethics which could be 
adopted. For reasons as political as those 
which caused its inception, the commission’s 
recommendations were never adopted. How- 
ever, the report of the Citizen’s Commission 
on Ethics in Government is noteworthy for 
its astute observations in the field of ethics. 
Much of this textual material can be applied 
to the gratuities situation. 

The commission was headed by Fritz 
Morstein Marx, a noted professor of political 
science and distinguished public servant. 
Much of the material contained in the report 
reveals the effects of Dr. Marx’ political sci- 
ence background. 

Actually the code that was proposed by 
the commission contained no enforcement 
provisions. It was intended, however, as a 
guideline to good administrative behavior 
rather than as a punitive measure. 

The preamble and the code set out the 
basic responsibilities of public office: 

“In a free society, all public offices are 
held for the benefit of the public, as all gov- 
ernment exists solely so that the people may 
govern themselves. Those holding public of- 
fice, as servants of the public, are not owners 
of authority but agents of a public purpose. 
In the exercise of the authority given them 
by the people, they are under three basic 
obligations. They are bound to do their 
best—that is, to serve with efficiency. They 
are bound to do what they are told to do— 
that is, to respect legality. And they are 
bound to do right—that is to heed the com- 
mands of morality. Public ethics is part 
and parcel of public office. 

“As all public offices are held for the bene- 
fit of the community, public officials and 
employees owe a fundamental loyalty to the 
community as a whole. Each of them is a 
guardian of the public interest, even when 
his functions allow little discretion or may 
seem relatively unimportant. Each must 
serve equally all members of the community. 
This fundamental loyalty cannot exist when 
it is overwhelmed by other loyalties—to a 
particular group of the public, to a particular 
economic interest, or to a particular political 
organization. Reconciliation is possible only 
as long as the narrower loyalties are subordi- 
nated to the basic allegiance. The attitude 
of individual public officials and employees 
on this_point has great significance for their 
views on public ethics. All those in public 
offices owe it to the public to indicate their 
own position on the resolution of conflicts 
between narrower loyalties and the funda- 
mental loyalty to the community as a whole. 

“Because those holding public office are not 
owners of authority but agents of a public 
purpose, they have no right to exercise pub- 
lic functions or use public influence for 
personal gain or other private ends. Com- 
pensation for public office—sufficient to sup- 
port competence and integrity—should be 
legally defined and made a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Official authority and pub- 
lic influence are not meant to be available 
for personal advancement or enrichment or 
for the benefit of any special interest. 

“It is easy to turn down requests for special 
favors when such requests are made in ignor- 
ance of public eithics or when the public 
official or employee has not been put under 
any personal obligation. Favors are asked 
for and granted in return for favors received 
or expected by the official or employee or by 
others to whom he is tied. When he thus 
puts himself under an obligation, the of- 
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ficial or employee in effect disqualifies him- 
self and betrays the public confidence vested 
in him, No one in public office is entitled to 
become inyolyed in a situation where such 
obligation may be assumed to exist. 

“The final judge of official conduct is the 
public as a whole. But the public as a whole 
forms its judgment in broad generalization. 
It cannot look into the detail of the un- 
counted official actions performed each day 
and lost to public notice. This explains why 
wrong appearances may have no less damag- 
ing effect on public opinion than proved 
corruption. Each public official and em- 
ployee must give continuous thought to the 
question of how his actions and behavior 
might be interpreted—and misinterpreted— 
by the public. 

“Blind confidence in the integrity of those 
holding public offices is not a healthy atti- 
tude in a free society. Public wakefulness is 
to be cherished by all citizens, including 
those in public office, who also ought to ap- 
preciate that such wakefulness may run to 
excesses of reckless condemnation. One way 
in which public officials and employees them- 
selves can contribute to keeping such ex- 
cesses to a minimum is by taking steps 
promptly to meet any specific suspicions 
raised about their official conduct. This is 
not accomplishd by mere denfhl. The per- 
tinent facts must be laid out before the 
public, if necessary after special inquiry un- 
der imparital auspices, and well ahead of 
mounting public pressure. 

“All public officials and employees share in 
the distinction that is attached to public 
service. Each of them must remember that 
his failings as well as his achievements affect 
the standards of public service. 
to every aspect of the reputation the public 
service enjoys—to its efficiency, to its com- 
pliance with the laws, and to its adherence 
to the commands of public ethics. A high 
standard of official conduct cannot last for 
any length of time unless it is bolstered in 
the dally work performed at all levels of 
public responsibility. In turn, each instance 
of unethical conduct endangers the stand- 
ard—like a rip in a sail. Although the im- 
portance of personal example is not mini- 
mized by low position, it is particularly far 
reaching in the higher positions because 
these cast the longest shadow across both the 
public service and the community. 

“The principal appointive officials have the 
greatest practical familiarity with govern- 
mental work. They are thus in a strategic 
position to spot the points where a break- 
down of public ethics has occurred or might 
occur, Such a breakdown can often be over- 
come or avoided altogether by developing 
procedures based upon a recognition of pub- 
lic ethics. It is a requirement of public 
ethics that the principal appointive officials 
exert sufficient influence in the development 
of reasonably foolproof procedures.” ™* 

Even though these abstracted parts of the 
proposed code applied to the problems of 
Arlington County, Va., it can be seen that 
they actually apply to all aspects of public 
administration. They are extremely rele- 
vant to the gratuities problem, because, as 
has been noted, the acceptance of gifts is a 
definite breakdown of public ethics. Note 
especially the phrase above (“although the 
importance of personal example is not mini- 
mized by low position, it is particularly far 
reaching in the higher positions because 
these cast the longest shadow across both 
the public service and the community”) and 
the parallels that can be drawn in the Fed- 
eral situation. 

One of the problems encountered in en- 
forcing codes of conduct, or specific regula- 


* Arlington County, Va., Citizens Commis- 
sion on Ethics in Government, report, at- 
tachment E, Code of Public Ethics, Arling- 
ton, Va., office of the county board August 15, 
1962, pp. 3-7; 8-10. 
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tions prohibiting the receipt of gratuities 
in the performance of duty, is that there is 
often inadequate publicity of the rules, 
Many of them, possibly, are broken out of 
sheer ignorance of the regulations. Detec~ 
tion of violations by supervisors is often 
difficult because of the subtleness of the 
process. 

One agency in the Federal Government 
does give publicity to its regulations con- 
cerning gifts. In his letter to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, the Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of Interior, Earl J. Thomas, stated: 

“Members of the public who conduct busi- 
ness with the Bureau of Land Management 
are also reminded of our policy on gifts. A 
notice addressed to the public discouraging 
gifts is posted in each bureau office where 
public business is conducted.” 

The notice reads as follows: 

“To the Public: 

“As Federal employees, our pledge and 
constant aid is to conduct the public busi- 
ness with integrity and with impartiality 
to all members of the public we serve. 

“We seek to be the recipients of the gen- 
eral public’s trust and confidence only— 
and not of material favors or gifts of any 
kind. The latter—even though prompted by 
personal friendship or individual grati- 
tude—find no rightful place within the 
framework and tenets of the public service 
of which we are a part. “Thank you’ has a 
universal and single meaning and to us it is 
fitting recognition for any job which the 
public considers we have done well. 

“EMPLOYEES OF THE BUREAU 
or LAND MANAGEMENT.” 

The General Services Administration, the 
procuring agency for the Federal Govern- 
ment, has a printed form listing the stand- 
ards of conduct of the GSA. All employ- 
ees are asked to read and sign this docu- 
ment at the time of entering on duty. The 
go concerning gratuities states (rule 

io. 7): 

“Gratuities: GSA employees shall not ac- 
cept any gratuity or favor of any nature 
whatsoever, directly or indirectly, from any 
person, firm, corporation, or other entity, 
which has done, is doing, or proposes to do 
business with this administration. Tenta- 
tive or firm offers of money or other con- 
sideration, such as offers of future employ- 
ment, which are made to influence official 
action, would, of course, constitute at- 
tempted bribery, a Federal criminal offense.” 

It further states “it is the policy of the 
General Services Administration that its em- 
ployees shall be required, as a condition of 
their employment, to comply with the stand- 
ards of conduct set below,” and “I hereby 
certify that I have read the complete text of 
the General Services Administration Stand- 
ards of Conduct, and that Iam familiar with 
the provisions contained therein.” 

In his chapter Ethical Conduct in Public 
Service, Norman J. Powell (Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Government) listed six con- 
clusions that he arrived at after surveying 
the ethical standard of the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

“1. Bureaucratic and legislative ethics are 
components of the ethical system of the com- 
munity; public employees and officials will 
tend to have the same value system as the 
general population. 

“2. The diversity, power, and energy of a 
democracy’s agencies for checking on the 
public official make it altogether likely that 
corruption occurs less often and in lesser 
degree in a democratic society than in one 
which is totalitarian. 

“3. Public standards of ethics are higher 
than they were in the past and they are 
higher than in private affairs. 

“4, We are all eager to announce our de- 
votion to virtue, but find that in present-day 
government unethical conduct is only par- 
tially a matter of blatant thievery. Often 
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it is difficult to determine when bureau- 
cratic behavior is acceptable and when one or 


role of government in performing acts and 
making choices that immediately affect in- 
timately the lives and fortunes of people free 
to influence their governors. For instance, 
when makes loans to individuals, 
both the official and the would-be borrower 
can easily find themselves in a situation 
where the correct thing to do is unclear, or 
personally disadvantageous, or where the 
ng thing has strong attractions. 

“5. Basic in the effort to deal with unethi- 
cal conduct are the necessities for highly 
moral public opinion, competent government 
organization, effective administration of pub- 
lic finances, and dynamic management. The 
ultimate factor is the character of the people 
in the community; their concern with public 
affairs; and their intelligence in electing able 
people and checking on their work through 
pressure groups, the press, and other mass 
communications mediums, and other ave- 
nues. 

“6, Confronted with the need to cope with 
immediate problems, jurisdictions have en- 
gaged in activities like setting up codes of 
ethics or establishing statutory restrictions 
on employee behavior. In devising agency 
techniques for promoting appropriate con- 
duct by public officials, it would appear val- 
uable to accentuate the positive by install- 
ing and maintaining a good personnel sys- 
tem. 


RECEIPT OF GIFTS BY THE PRESIDENTS 
Judging by the writings of the period, in 
particular those of Washington, we can see 
that the Federalist period, in general, frowned 
on breakdowns in morality, such as the 
receipt of gratuities. 

In a letter written in 1794 to a Mrs. 
Matthew Anderson, the President said: 

“Mapam: Not before the eighth instant had 
I the honor to receive your favor of the 17th 
of May, accompanied with a piece of silk of 
your own manufacture. 

“Contrary as it is to an established maxim 
of mine, not to accept a present from any- 
one, yet, considering this as a mark of your 
peculiar attention to me and as evidence of 
what our climate, aided by industry, is ca- 
pable of yielding, I receive, and thank you 
for this effort of your skill. 

“I shall have it made up, and will wear it 
as a memento of your politeness, having the 
honor to be your, etc.” * 

In another case Washington returned a set 
of figurines to the sender: 

“The President of the United States pre- 
sents his compliments to Mr. Ciracchi and 
with many thanks for his offer of the very 
elegant figures sent him, begs leave to restore 
them again to Mr. Ciracchi. His situation 
calling for uniformity of conduct in these 
cases, he relies that Mr. Ciracchi will ascribe 
it In the presence [sic] instance to its true 
motives, and accept the assurances the Pres- 
ident now gives of the high sense he enter- 
tains of his talents and merit.” s7 

Washington did accept a number of books 
and seeds for his farm, for example, in a 
letter of appreciation, he says: 

“As I have spent a great part of my life 
* + * in rural affairs, I am always obliged 
by receiving such communications or novel- 
ties in that way, as may tend to promote the 
system of husbandry in this country.” * 


s Powell, Norman John, Personnel admin- 
istration in Government, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 126-127. 

s W; n, George: Writings of, Editor: 
John C. Fitzpatrick, Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944, vol. 33, p. 433. 

* Ibid., vol. 32, p. 43. 

3 Ibid., vol. 32, p, 59. 
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An article in a 1789 magazine, the Ameri- 
can Museum, stated: 

“Good government manifestly depends 
much more on the goodness of the men 
who fill the public offices than on the good- 
ness of the form of government, constitu- 
tion, or even laws of the State; for the errors 
of all these, under the administration of 
good men, will be mended or made toler- 
able, either by the authority of the legisla- 
ture or favorable construction; but weak and 
wicked men will pervert the best laws to the 
purposes of favor or oppression.” ” 

Of the Jeffersonians, Leonard D. White, 
noted public administration historian, says 
that “the standard of official behavior ap- 
proved by the Republicans was as laudable 
as that established by the Federalists.” 

“Circumstances within government favored 
sound canons of official ethics. * * * Persons 
of dubious character were automatically ex- 
cluded from consideration [for appointment]. 
Personal integrity was taken as a matter 
of course. * * * External circumstances also 
favored high official standards. The pres- 
sures on Officials were light. The General 
Government had relatively few contacts with 
citizens. It dispensed few favors and inter- 
fered with no established ways of life. Con- 
versely, citizens had little to ask of govern- 
ment.” # s 

Gilson Willets says of the period: 

“Huge cheeses were sent to Jefferson and 
Jackson. But Mr. Jefferson insisted upon 
paying 50 percent more than the value of 
the mammoth product of dairy.” 

Rayner’s Life of Jefferson credits him with 
saying: “When a man considers himself a 
public trust, he should consider himself as 
a public property.” @ 

The Jacksonians have often been credited 
with slipshod ethics in government but the 
record seems to be in conflict. Leonard 
White says that “President Jackson was an- 
noyed by receiving a present of a lion and 
two horses from the Emperor of Morocco. 
He had to ask Congress what to do with 
these animals, and meanwhile instructed all 
foreign agents not to receive presents under 
any circumstances.” * 

Gilson Willets’ account of the Jackson ad- 
ministration went as follows: 

“President Jackson received so many gifts 
during his first weeks at the White House 
that he knew not where to store them, nor 
what to do with the more perishable of them. 
A newspaper account printed at the time 
(1829) says: 

“*The general is not likely to lack stores 
for the maintenance of the Republican hos- 
pitality of the palace. His supplies are daily 
coming in from every quarter in the shape of 
voluntary and gratuitous tribute. A great 
cheese, for instance, has been sent to him 
from New England; beef from New York; and 
the Kentuckians, they say, are to send him 
a whole hog’.” # 

The impression that White leaves his read- 
ers is that while the Jacksonians’ morality 
did break down in many areas, particularly in 
the field offices, there was a very great effort 
on the part of the top officials to maintain 
the high standards of ethics that had pre- 
vailed under the Federalists and the Repub- 
licans. For example, this account of Secre- 


White, Leonard D., The Federalists, New 
York, the Macmillan Co., 1948, p. 268. 

“White, Leonard D., The Jeffersonians, 
REN York, the Macmillan Co., 1951, pp. 411- 

“ Willets, Gilson, The Inside Story of the 
White House, New York, the Christian Herald, 
1908, p. 171. 

“Rayner, B. L., Life of Thomas Jefferson, 
Boston, Lilly, Wait, Coleman & Holden, 1834, 
p. 356. 

* White, Leonard D., The Jacksonians, New 
York, the Macmillan Co., 1954, p. 432-433. 

“ Willets, Op. cit., p. 173. 
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tary of the Treasury (and later Chief Justice) 
Roger B. Taney is illustrative: 

“An acquaintance in the New York custom- 
house sent Secretary of the Taney 
two boxes of his favorite cigars. The Secre- 
tary insisted on paying for them, writing to 
his friend, “You will, perhaps, smile at what 
you may think my fastidiousness about such 
a trifle as your cigars. But I have thought it 
the true rule for a public man, and that it 
ought to be inflexibly adhered to in every 
case.” © 

Also note this account of Jackson's Post- 
master General: 

“More alarming was the practice dis- 
covered by Amos Kendall by which purser 
and navy agents made valuable presents to 
the clerks who examined their accounts. 
He promptly forbade such transactions on 
pain of instant removal. 

“Despite much contem on 
Amos Kendall, fourth auditor ann beet. 
master General from 1829 to 1840, might 
well be remembered as the defender of tra- 
ditional standards of public morality. To 
him is due the first code of official ethics 
that has come to attention. In an 1829 
circular addressed to his clerks he preached 
a little sermon on the duties of public of- 
cers and laid down a series of rules of con- 
duct. (The code as relates to gifts, states) : 

“5. The acceptance of any present or 
gratuity by any clerk from any person who 
has business with the office, or suffering 
such acceptance by any member of his fam- 
ily, will subject any clerk to instant 
removal’.” # 

The noted historian, Sydney Warren, 
commented on the Congress in the Jackson 
era: 

“The atmosphere was such that even 
genuinely patriotic public oficials who 
served their country well did not consider 
it immoral to use their positions to make 
some extra income. Daniel Webster of 
Massachusetts and Henry Clay of Kentucky 
were retained as attorneys by the Bank of 
the United States while holding their seats 
in Congress. Their votes went to support 
the bank and Webster supplied President 
Biddle with confidential information about 
his colleagues. Webster also served his 
wealthy Boston constituents so well with 
his advance reports on Government meas- 
ures and projects that on one occasion he 
was handed $37,000 so that he would not 
carry out his threat to retire because he was 
unable to support himself on his Congres- 
sional salary.” 47 

John Quincy Adams also was known for his 
high standards of ethics, witness this story 
related by L. D. White: 

“John Quincy Adams received a gift of 
soap from a manufacturer exhibiting at a 
Washington fair. His inclination was to 
decline the present but his wife, as he put 
it, shamed him out of that fancy. ‘My prin- 
ciple has always been,’ he wrote in his diary, 
‘to refuse all presents offered to me as a 
public man; but, where the value is yery 
small, I thought it would be ridiculous to 
make a point upon it. It has not always 
been easy for me to draw the line of dis- 
tinction’,” * 

White also says that “President Polk would 
accept nothing of greater value than a book 
or a cane, a rule applied also to Mrs. Polk. 
Buchanan made it an invariable rule as 
President to accept no gifts of any value 
even from his intimate friends.” # 


® White: Jacksonians, Op. cit., p. 433. 
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Gilson Willets says that “Lincoln accepted 
many gifts, but Johnson would usually have 
none of them,” ” 

For example, a letter from President Lin- 
coln to a Mrs, A, Wathers in 1861: 

“I take great pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter of November 26; 
and in thanking you for the present by 
which it was accompanied, A pair of socks, 
so fine, and soft, and warm could hardly 
have been manufactured in any other way 
than the old Kentucky fashion.” 

In reference to President Grant, Willets 

says: 
“Honors of all kinds were thrust upon 
General Grant, during and after his term at 
the White House. While President, he re- 
ceived a carpet from the Sultan of Turkey as 
well as a silver coffeepot and a number of 
splendid leopard skins from the dons of Mex- 
ico. Meantime the people had given him a 
house, and had even asked him to accept 
gifts of money, all this in line with the uni- 
versal honors that were showered upon 
him.” * 

Ira R. T. Smith, who was the long-time 
Chief of Mails in the White House, wrote 
much about Presidential gift receiving in his 
book, Dear Mr. President, based on his inti- 
mate knowledge. He says that President 
McKinley “was carfeul about accepting any- 
thing more than a crate of oranges or a box 
of cigars.” 5 

Theodore Roosevelt “received many odd 
gifts, especially canes in the shape of the 
‘big stick’ that he made famous, and his 
daughter Alice received a trainload of gifts 
when she was married.” * Roosevelt was very 
determined to return all the gifts that he 
could, however, according to Willets. He did 
receive, of course, many anonymous gifts that 
were impossible to return: 

“There come to the White House (1908) 
huge stacks of express packages, these being 
gifts of every conceivable character, from live 
guinea pigs to suspenders. ‘At last I feel I 
can afford two pairs of suspenders,” said the 
President (T. Roosevelt) to (his) Secretary 
when he first saw the suspenders. Yet the 
suspenders were returned to the donor along 
with other gifts galore. 

“The President regrets that he cannot 
accept the deer head you so kindly sent him, 
as he is obliged to adhere to his rule to accept 
no presents. The deer head, therefore, is 
returned to you today by express.’ Such, in 
substance, is the stereotyped signed by (his 
Secretary), a dozen or more of similar pur- 
port leaving the White House in the mail of 
every working day.” "s 

Smith says that “one of the most-talked- 
about affairs given by the Tafts was in cele- 
bration of their silver wedding anniver- 

.’% He adds: 

“I have a list of the silver gifts from this 
country alone that covers 21 typewritten 
pages, and record more than 300 donors, who 
sent items ranging from umbrella handles 
to elaborate tea sets. When everything was 
counted up, the gifts included 131 silver 
dishes and bowls, and almost as many vases 
and pickle forks. It seemed unlikely the 
Tafts would be able to make use of all of 
them, but they made a wonderful display 
of gleaming silver.” * 

As for later Presidents: “Woodrow Wilson 
and Herbert Hoover were not interested, and 
did not want, even the most expensive gifts, 


z Willets, Op. cit., p. 171. 
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but Calvin Coolidge kept a close record 
of all presents, and took many of them 
home to Vermont when he left the White 
House. * * +s 

“F. D. R. received a tremendous assortment 
of gifts, with canes (because he was crippled) 
probably the leading item. He took an 
interest in odd gifts, little carvings, ship 
models, and trinkets, and littered the place 
with those that happened to strike his 
fancy.” œ 

Smith continues with this little story of 
F. D. R.: “The end of prohibition brought 
one wave of gifts that I well remember. All 
the manufacturers were eager to get their 
products publicized, and we were buried 
under 5-gallon cans of pretzels and bottles 
of legal beer. Three times a day the express 
trucks would bring a new load, and I was 
soon giving pretzels to anybody who would 
take them. The beer, for the most part, 
went over to the White House, but Mr. 
Roosevelt merely admired the freak bottles— 
some of them holding 10 gallons—and de- 
clined to drink any. He had been drinking 
a home brew that was stirred up by Henry 
Nesbit, the steward, and he kept right on 
drinking it after repeal. Said he liked it 
better.” ” 

President Truman, like all Presidents, re- 
ceived many gifts. Smith says that “once 
when (he) made an offhand remark about 
his own difficulties in getting white shirts 
during the war, he was inundated with a 
flood of white shirts in the next mail.” «a 

An article in the U, S. News & World 
Report entitled “It's Christmas All the Time 
for United States Presidents,” says that “Mr. 
Eisenhower's presents, on the whole, are 
more costly than the gifts that either Presi- 
dent Truman or President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt received—even though Mr. Truman was 
the recipient of a bowling alley and Mr. 
Roosevelt was mentioned in at least two 
wills.” @ 

The article continues: 

“The gifts, in each case, generally center 
around the Chief Executive’s hobbies and 
avocations. Mr. Roosevelt received many 
presents for his New York home. And there 
were presents for Mr. Truman to use in his 
home in Independence, Mo. 

“Mr. Truman, in office, liked music and 
history. Besides getting the usual food, 10- 
gallon hats, and peace pipes, that every mod- 
ern President receives, he got hundreds of 
records and books. 

“Mr. Roosevelt, whose love for the sea 
was well known, received flotillas of ship 
models and closets full of yachting caps. 
He also received thousands of items for his 
stamp collection, About the only animals 
among his gifts were pet dogs and a horse. 

“People appear to enjoy making gifts to 
President Eisenhower. Almost all Presidents 
in the past have received and accepted 
varied offerings. But gifts to Mr. Eisenhower 
are attracting more attention and, at times, 
are tending to be of more monetary value 
than those given to previous Chief Execu- 
tives. * * * In general, however, accep- 
tance of gifts by Presidents always has been 
taken for granted. There is no law that 
bears on the subject, no fixed standards by 
which acceptance or rejection of such gifts 
is measured. 

“In the case of officials below the President 
the rules are more explicit. During the ad- 
ministration of Harry Truman, there was 
intense criticism inside and outside of Con- 
gress when gifts of home freezers, valued at 
a few hundred dollars, were accepted by 
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some officials. There was much criticism, 
too, of gifts of mink coats.” @ 

The article goes on to tell of the policy 

on the receipt of gifts at the time of its 
writing: 
“The White House, at this time (1955) has 
no rigid policy on gifts. There is no limit 
on the value of a gift the President may 
receive, although no cash is ever accepted. 
A White House official, explaining why a 
President can receive a thousand-dollar gift 
while a Government employee of lesser rank 
may be suspect if he receives a $25 ham, 
says: “The Office of the President is too big 
to be influenced by any gift.“ 

“The White House, in fact, is always on 
guard against manufacturers who send gifts 
and then point out that their products are 
used by the President. But firms sometimes 
can get their products accepted by appeal- 
ing to their local Congressman. The Con- 
gressman often will petition the White 
House. An Eisenhower assistant reports that 
‘Ike sometimes accepts gifts which he would 
otherwise refuse, but it is hard to turn down 
Congressmen who ask him to accept gifts 
from groups in their districts.’ 

“As commander of Allied Forces in 
during World War II, Mr. Eisenhower, then 
& general of the Army, received a large num- 
ber of gifts, some of great value. There was, 
for example, a $100,000 diamond-studded 
Order of Victory decoration which he re- 
ceived from Soviet Marshal Georgi Zhukov. 
Then there were anonymous gifts that in- 
cluded 10 Chippendale chairs, a mahogany 
Hepplewhite table, and a 200-year-old In- 
dian carpet, as well as elaborate jewels and 
swords. 

“Those gifts were transferred by General 
Eisenhower to the Eisenhower Museum in 
his home town of Abilene, Kans., along with 
2,500 other items.” * 

In summary, Gilson Willets says: 

“All the Presidents have been made the 
recipients of a great number of presents from 
admirers throughout the country. Not all 
of such presents have been accepted. Most 
Presidents haye made it a rule to return all 
gifts received from strangers, on the ground 
that to accept gifts from utter strangers was 
to become saddled with obligations which 
might at some inopportune moment con- 
front a President to his extreme embarrass- 
ment.” % 


APPENDIX I,—EXAMPLES OF ENFORCEMENT OF 
GIFT-GIVING RULES 


“Testimony was presented * * * that a 
former quartermaster at Fort Dix, N. J., had 
accepted fayors of salesmen who did busi- 
ness with the post’s commissary. Col. Rob- 
ert A, Gaw, the former quartermaster, is 
being tried by Army court-martial on 
charges of accepting such gifts. * * * 

“The * * * reserve officer is accused of 
having violated Army regulations by having 
accepted three dinners, two lunches, drinks, 
a case of canned peaches and admission to 
a baseball game” (New York Times, October 
4, 1956, p. 15). 

“The Agriculture Department said today 
that eight of its employees at Dallas, Tex., 
had been formally reprimanded for accept- 
ing gifts from persons doing business with 
the Government. 

“Two other employees of the Production 
and Marketing Administration at Dallas re- 
ceived letters of caution, Another, John R. 
Ball, was cleared of charges that he had ac- 
cepted gratuities. 

“The Department said the service of the 
eight reprimanded had been otherwise satis- 
factory. It told them no other action had 
been taken because ‘the acceptance of such 
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gifts and favors as you received was known 
to and improperly condoned by your official 
superiors in the Dallas office.’ 

“The ent told an appropriations 
subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives last January that 16 Dallas em- 
ployees were reported to have accepted 
gratuities ranging from weekend outings to 
Bibles, belt buckles and picture calendars. 

“The Dallas and marketing 
chief and his assistant were subsequently 
discharged for neglect of duty. Stephen 
G. Benit during an investigation 
of that he had taken a cash gift of 
$1,000" (New York Times, April 2, 1952, 
p. 22). 

APPENDIX IT 

Bills introduced in the 85th Congress, ist 
session, relating to changes in the “conflict- 
of-interest” statutes: 

H. R. 249, to require persons who obtain 
commissions for rendering assistance in the 
obtaining of Government contracts to regis- 
ter with Congress. 

H. R. 257, to revise the laws relating to the 
claims and services of former employees in 
matters affecting the Government of the 
United States. This bill broadens the scope 
of the statutes by specifying more actions 
against the United States which fall under 
the jurisdiction of the act. 

S. 1057, to require Members of Congress, 
certain other officers and employees of the 
United States, and certain officials of political 
parties to file statements disclosing the 
amount and sources of their incomes, the 
value of their assets, and their dealings in 
securities and commodities. 

“That each Member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives (including each 
Delegate and Resident Commissioner); each 
officer and employee of the United States 
who (1) receives a salary at a rate of $10,000 
or more per annum, or (2) holds a position 
of grade GS-15 or above, and each officer in 
the Armed Forces of the rank of colonel, or 
its equivalent, and above; and each member, 
chairman, or other officer of the national 
committee of a political party shall file an- 
nually with the Comptroller General a report 
containing a full and complete statement 


“(1) the amount and resources of all in- 
come and gifts (of $100 or more in money 
or value, or in the case of multiple gifts from 
one person, aggregating $100 or more in 
money or value) received by him or any per- 
son on his behalf during the preceding 
calendar year.” 

S. 2259, to improve the efficiency of the 
Government by regulating the outside em- 
ployment by officers and employees of the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

S. 2461, to prohibit the unauthorized dis- 
closure of certain information by members, 
officers, and employees of regulatory agencies 
of the Government. 

5. 2462, to prohibit certain communications 
with respect to adjudicatory matters pending 
before Government agencies. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a bill which 
I introduced early in this session to 
prohibit the acceptance of gifts and 
gratuities by Federal officers and em- 
ployees. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3306) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be tt enacted etc., That chapter II of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 224. Offer of gifts by interested persons 

“Whoever, being engaged in a business or 
activity regulated by a department or agency 
of the United States or any officer, agent, or 
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member of an organization or association of 
such businesses, or being interested, or en- 
gaged in a business or activity which is in- 
terested, in any contract, claim, or other 
matter pending before, or being negotiated 
with, a department or agency of the United 
States or to which a department or agency 
of the United States is a party, makes, or of- 
fers or attempts to make, any gift, gratuity, 
payment, or transfer of money or other 
thing of value to any officer or employee of 
such department or agency (other than a 
payment or transfer which such officer or em- 
Ployee is authorized to receive on behalf of 
such department or agency in the ordinary 
course of his business and other than trans- 
fers pursuant to purchases or sales made 
in the ordinary course of business), shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 and shall be 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 
“Sec, 225. Acceptance of gifts by officers or 
employees 

“whoever, being an officer or employee of 
a department or agency of the United 
States, accepts or agrees to accept any gift, 
gratuity, payment, or transfer of money or 
other thing of value, the making of which 
is prohibited by section 224 of this title, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 and 
shall be imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis at the beginning of 
chapter II of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

“224, Offer of gifts by interested persons. 
“225. Acceptance of gifts by officers or em- 
ployees.” 

Sec. 3. Title 47, section 154 (b), of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
the semicolon after the word “employment” 
in the third sentence of said subsection (b), 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. Said 
subsection (b) is further amended by strik- 
ing from the third sentence of said subsec- 
tion (b) the following words: “but this 
shall not apply to the presentation or de- 
livery of publications or papers for which 
a reasonable honorarium or compensation 
may be accepted.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 27, 1958, I wrote the chairman 
of the appropriate committee requesting 
hearings on this bill. I have received 
an answer from the chairman of the 
committee informing me that no hear- 
ings are scheduled. 

Mr. President, far more experienced 
and gifted legislators than I recognize 
that the quintessential guaranty for the 
passage of any billis timing. It is barely 
possible, in view of recent developments 
in Washington, that the time has come 
for constructive action on the part of 
the Senate of the United States to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of our 
country by stopping the custom of gift 
giving, which is beginning seriously to 
threaten the moral foundations of our 
Government, 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
was published in this morning's New 
York Times an article entitled “Educa- 
tion Bills Are Still Mired—Despite Warn- 
ings of Soviet Challenge, Legislation Is 
Blocked by Disputes.” 

It seems to me the article underlines 
the point made earlier by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
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FULBRIGHT]; that is, it is simply incom- 
prehensible in this day and age, under 
all the circumstances, that it seems un- 
likely that the Congress is going to give 
very serious consideration to a bill for 
education, when we so earnestly need 
assistance for education throughout 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Times be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION BILLS ARE STILL MIRED—DESPITE 
WARNINGS OF SovieT CHALLENGE LEGISLA- 
TION Is BLOCKED BY DISPUTES 

(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, June 15.—The dispute over 
education bills continued today in Congress 
in the wake of warnings of stiff Soviet com- 
petition by an exchange team of United 
States educators. 

The 10-member team, headed by Educa- 
tion Commissioner Lawrence G, Derthick, 
viewed Russian schools at first hand in 700 
miles of travel. Its major reaction was 
astonishment at the Russians’ total commit- 
ment to education and their determination 
to surpass the United States. 

Despite the Derthick report, made last 
week, education legislation stood still in the 
Senate and only inched forward in the House 
of Representatives. 


COMPROMISE AGREEMENT 


House developments last week included the 
following: 

A compromise agreement between Repre- 
sentatives PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., Repub- 
lican, and FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
both of New Jersey, on the $1,500,000,000 
school construction bill. Their clash on this 
subject has resulted in the bills being held 
up by a tie vote in the Education and Labor 
Committee. 

The committee began to consider the 
$980 million science aid bill sponsored by 
Representative CARL ELLIOTT, Democrat, of 
Alabama. It is specially designed to meet 
the Russian challenge. 

A demand by Representative LEE METCALF, 
Democrat, of Montana, that the General 
Education Subcommittee report his bill, 
which calls for $1 billion in general school 
aid the first year on up to $4 billion the 
fourth, 

Increasing rumors of the subcommittee’s 
possible endorsement of a bill that would 
hold back for the States 11% percent of in- 
come taxes for school aid. This would in- 
creaser later. The funds would be appor- 
tioned by the Federal Commissioner of 
Education on a basis of school population. 

In spite of these big-outlay proposals, 
chances for a Federal appropriation to bring 
the ailing school system out of its doldrums 
seemed slight. 

OBSTACLES IN PATH 

All the proposals apparently had obstacles. 
The situation on each were as follows: 

School construction—the two New Jersey 
members agreed to make this strictly an 
antirecession measure. All the money would 
be used for grants to States for schools ready 
now to be built, thus stimulating employ- 
ment. Each State would set up a priority 
system. 

Dropped from the bill, as originally intro- 


duced by Mr. , Were a bond-pur- 
chase program and long-range credit to 
State school es, The aim 


financing 
was to streamline it for speed passage. 
However, Representative GRAHAM A. BAR- 
DEN, committee chairman, has given the sci- 
ence aid bill the right of way, which may 
mean weeks of committee work. He also 
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has indicated that the committee may first 
consider a bill on union welfare funds. 
Thus, time for a floor vote on school con- 
struction this session seemed to be running 
out. 

Science aid: For 38 days 185 witnesses, 
most of them telling about Russian prowess 
in science and its threat to the United States, 
testified on this bill before two education 
subcommittees, meeting jointly. 

The subcommittees then met in closed 
sessions for 9 days and came out with the 
bill now under consideration. It involves 
a compromise between administration and 
Democratic proposals for a scholarship pro- 
gram; a student loan and co pro- 
gram and $60 million annually for science-, 
mathematics-, and language-teaching equip- 
ment. 

However, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN has served 
notice that he will seek several amendments 
to the bill. The changes he ed are 
known to be in keeping with President 
Eisenhower's own thinking on the bill. 

For example, the amendments would re- 
duce the number of scholarships from 25,000 
to the 10,000 originally asked by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN held that with a 
student loan program in the bill, not so 
many scholarships could be needed. 

One amendment would incorporate a fi- 
nancial means test. He said it was only fair 
to taxpayers that funds be used for talented 
pupils whose parents could not afford to pay 
for their education. 

Another amendment would direct scholar- 
ships primarily to students excelling in sci- 
ence and mathematics. Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN 
said he did not see how the legislation could 
be called a defense measure unless it were 
keyed to defense subjects. 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S OWN 
EXAMPLE 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial from the Mor- 
gantown Post of June 12, 1958, under the 
heading “Senator Kennedy’s Own Ex- 
ample.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR KENNEDY’s OWN EXAMPLE 


In urging West Virginians last night to 
elect two Democratic Senators next fall, Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts said they will 
be needed “to take effective measures against 
a recession, block undesirable Presidential 
appointments, and override arbitrary Presi- 
dential vetoes” during the last 2 years of 
President Eisenhower's administration. 

Those are, of course, desirable objectives 
and nobody will find fault with Senator KEN- 
NEDY for suggesting their importance. 

But since he is already a Member of the 
Senate and has made a record there which 
presumably reflects his honest convictions 
and his considered actions, Senator KENNEDY 
might have been more convincing if he had 
told his hearers— 

What effective measures against a recession 
has the Eisenhower administration failed to 
take which Senator KENNEDY himself favors? 

What undesirable Presidential appoint- 
ments has Senator KENNEDY yoted to block? 

What arbitrary Presidential vetoes by 
President Eisenhower has Senator KENNEDY 
voted to override? 

In a hasty check through the Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac for the years 1953-57, both 
inclusive, we have been unable to find a 
single instance in which Senator KENNEDY 
voted to override any of President Eisen- 
hower's 86 vetoes, 

Nor have we been able to turn up a single 
instance in which Senator KENNEDY voted to 
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block any of the 20,753 appointments which 
President Eisenhower made in 1953, any of 
the 45,917 he made in 1954, any of the 40,686 
he made in 1955, or any of the 43,487 he 
made in 1956. 

Of the 45,114 appointments which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made in 1957, Senator Ken- 
NEDY is recorded as voting against confirma- 
tion of Jerome K. Kuykendall as Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, Dr. Don 
Paarlberg as Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and Scott McLeod as Ambassador to 
Ireland. 

On the record, it appears that the occasions 
for Senator KENNEDY to vote against unde- 
sirable Presidential appointments have been 
few and far between, and in each of the in- 
stances where he found himself voting 
against confirmation, the verdict of the Sen- 
ate was decidedly in favor of confirmation. 


SUPPORT AMONG JEWISH GROUPS 
FOR HUMANE SLAUGHTER LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has before it at this time legis- 
lation to outlaw unnecessary cruelty and 
brutality in the slaughter of animals for 
food, in the form of H. R. 8308, which 
has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and S. 1497, introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and of which I 
am one of two cosponsors. 

This proposed legislation has the sup- 
port of many persons and groups in our 
country who believe that the values and 
the conscience of our society must ex- 
tend beyond merely economic values to 
include, also, a humane concern for ani- 
mals; and who also believe that humane 
methods of handling animals in our great 
slaughterhouses are much to be preferred 
from the point of view of the men who 
work in this industry. 

Much of the work which went into 
the drafting of this proposed legislation 
in the House of Representatives, before 
its passage by that body, was concerned 
with the legitimate and difficult questions 
which arise about the relationship of 
such legislation to religious rules—par- 
ticularly those of the Jewish religion— 
with respect to the slaughter of animals. 
I understand that concern about this re- 
lationship is also involved in the consid- 
eration of these bills by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I think it would be unfortunate if, be- 
cause of such concern, the impression 
should arise that Jewish groups and or- 
ganizations in the United States were 
uniformly opposed to humane slaughter 
legislation. This is not the case. As a 
matter of fact, the method of slaughter 
of animals prescribed by the Jewish re- 
ligion is recognized to be as humane as 
can be said about any method of slaugh- 
ter, as long as our society does not decide 
to turn to vegetarianism. The basis for 
the Jewish rules on slaughter is, as a 
matter of fact, precisely the concern for 
the moral implications of inflicting pain, 
and for minimizing this, which is char- 
acteristic of the Jewish religion. 

This point of view and support for 
humane slaughter legislation, is illus- 
trated in two editorial comments in re- 
cent Jewish publications. One of these 
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is an editorial in the Reconstructionist 
of February 21, 1958. This publication 
is the official organ of the Jewish Re- 
constructionist Society, which was 
founded in 1940 by the very scholarly 
Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, and which is 
dedicated to the advancement and recon- 
struction of Judaism as a religious civili- 
zation, and to the development of the 
Jewish community in Israel. The other 
is an editorial essay in the Jewish Spee- 
tator for April 1958, written by the editor 
of that periodical, Dr. Trude Weiss-Ros- 
marin, which analyzes the significance 
of humane methods of slaughter for the 
ethical principles of the Jewish religion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two editorials may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
evidence of the fact that this principle 
of humaneness in the handling and 
Slaughter of animals, which underlies 
our bills now before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, enjoys 
wide and earnest support among leaders 
of Jewish opinion. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Reconstructionist of February 21, 
1958] 
THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL 

A humane slaughter bill has recently 
passed the House of Representatives. It in- 
cludes an amendment which recognizes the 
Jewish method of animal slaughter as hu- 
mane. In its amended form it is satisfac- 
tory to Reform Jews and also to many Con- 
servative Jews. Orthodox Jews, however, 
have opposed the passage of the bill in the 
House, and, no doubt, will oppose its passage 
in the Senate on grounds that, from the 
premises of Orthodoxy, are entirely reason- 
able. They consider the Jewish ritual of 
slaughter as divinely ordained. They fear 
that the passage of the bill may be used as 
@ precedent to legislate against the Jewish 
method of slaughter, if that should be found 
to be inhumane. This would contravene the 
American principle of separation of church 
and State. In the past, opposition to the 
Jewish method of slaughter has frequently 
been used to demonstrate the cruelty and in- 
humanity of the Jews. It was so used by 
Hitler and other anti-Semites, and there is 
ground to fear that other than humane con- 
siderations may prompt some Christians to 
advocate the abolition of Jewish shehita. 

If it were scientifically and objectively 
demonstrated that the Jewish method of 
slaughter was less humane than alternative 
methods, all Jews who do not believe that 
method to be divinely ordained would have 
to urge some departure from tradition. They 
could do this in all good conscience, inas- 
much as the avoidance of zaar baale hayyim 
(cruelty to animals) is itself a principle of 
Jewish tradition. Many of the Jewish reg- 
ulations for the slaughter of animals are mo- 
tivated by the desire to spare them as much 
pain as possible. 

That is why the bill as amended satisfied 
us as well as the Reform group. Since we 
hold ethical considerations to be paramount 
above purely ritual regulations, we feel that 
Congress is within its rights in insisting on 
humane slaughter. However, unless and un- 
til it is definitely established that some other 
method of slaughter is more humane than 
the Jewish, we shall continue to insist that 

shall not interfere with the Jewish 
method. Since the present bill does not 
propose such interference, however, we ap- 
prove of its passage, also by the Senate, and 
its eventual enactment as law. 
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[From the Jewish Spectator of April 1958] 
COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 
(By Trude Weiss-Rosmarin) 
THE ETHICS OF RITUAL SLAUGHTER 


Humane slaughter is on the agenda of 
the House of Representatives with a view to 
passing on Poage bill, H. R. 8308, sponsored 
by several humane societies. The bill calls 
for legislation so that slaughter shall be car- 
ried out by the most humane practicable 
methods. As humane slaughter legislation, 
in Europe, was usually a threat to shehi- 
tah—Jewish ritual slaughter, American 
Jewish organizations, in anticipation of ob- 
jections against shehitah, should only one 
method of humane slaughter be approved, 
made united and successful efforts, in Wash- 
ington, to secure a ruling on shehitah as an 
indubitally humane method of slaughter. 
The amended Poage bill acknowledges that 
shehitah is humane and so it will not be 
effected by any legislation Congress may pass. 

Judaism is fully in accord with efforts and 
legislation aiming at reducing the pain and 
anguish of animals needed for sustaining 
human life. The Jews were first among all 
civilized nations to provide legal safeguards 
for the protection of animals and to evolve 
an ethics of respect for life which places 
tender mercy for animals and provisions to 
spare them suffering (tza’ar ba’alei hayim) 
on the same level with the ethical duty of 
practicing tender mercy in the human 
realm. In point of fact, Jewish folk lan- 
guage uses the term tza’ar ba’alei hayim— 
the suffering of living creatures—for the pain 
and agony of animals as well as of human 
beings. 

The Pentateuchal law includes many pro- 
visions for the welfare of the domestic ani- 
mals. The Ten Commandments decree that 
they, too, are to enjoy the Sabbath rest. 
Other laws provide that they shall not be 
worked beyond their strength and that their 
natural desire for the food they see be 
gratified. Thus the Torah prohibits the 
yoking together of animals of different 
species and strength, such as an ox and a 
donkey, and the muzzling of the ox which 
is used for treading the corn. Animals, 
according to the Jewish view, are not objects 
but subjects. They cannot be used or re- 
garded as one would use or regard inanimate 
things. They have a life of their own. This 
is why the Torah commands that a quarrel 
one may have with an animal’s owner must 
not be permitted to interfere with one’s 
sympathy for his beast: “If thou meet thine 
enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring it back to him again, If 
thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under its burden, thou shalt forbear 
to pass by him; thou shalt surely release 
it with him.” 

Jewish law recognizes, however, that the 
human economy requires the killing of ani- 
mals. Judaism is realistic. It respects the 
law of nature which decrees that the strong 
shall feed on the weak and that “the natural 
diet of man consists of vegetables and 
meat,” as Maimonides put it. Animals 
which are required for food must be killed. 
However, as Maimonides continued in his 
remarks on the dietary laws, “the Torah 
commands that one should choose the 
easiest death for the animal. It is not per- 
mitted to torment the animal by cutting 
its throat in a clumsy manner, by polleaxing, 
or by cutting off a limb while the animal 
is alive. Further, it is forbidden to kill an 
animal and its young on the same day, lest 
the young be killed within sight of the 
mother. The pain of animals in this case 
is very severe. There is no difference in 
this case between the suffering of man and 
the suffering of animals, since the love and 
tenderness of the mother for her young ones 
is grounded in emotion, not in reason, and 
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emotion moves not only man but also 
animals.” 


Biblical law also prohibits the plundering 
of birds’ nests. “If a bird’s nest chances to 
be before thee in the way, in any tree or on 
the ground, with young ones or eggs, and 
the dam sitting upon the young or upon the 
eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young; thou shalt in any wise let the dam 
go, but the young thou mayest take unto 
thyself; that it may be well with thee, and 
that thou mayest prolong thy days.” Mai- 
monides explained that the motivation of 
this law is to spare the mother bird the 
sorrow of being robbed of her young ones 
within sight. Moreover, he held that this 
law altogether militates against the plunder- 
ing of birds’ nests. “In most cases,” he 
stated, “the commandment will cause man 
to leave the whole nest untouched, because 
that what he is allowed to take (the fledgling 
birds or the eggs) is unfit for food.” 

Judaism is too realistic to advocate vege- 
tarianism. At the same time, however, it is 
not happy with man’s need of animal meat 
and skins. This is evident from the fact 
that the special benediction (shehecheyanu) 
for new articles of clothings, is suspended 
in the case of shoes and furs. Judaism 
realistically acknowledges that the human 
economy requires that animals be put to 
death, but it accepts this need with a heavy 
heart, while at the same time legislating for 
the utmost protection of the sensitivities 
of the animals that must be killed for sus- 
taining human life. 

This humane concern is at the root of 
the proliferation of the laws connected with 
Shechitah which, one and all, aim at re- 
ducing the suffering of the animals in the 
process of slaughtering. There is a virtual 
unanimity among non-Jewish scientists that 
Shechitah is the most humane form of 
slaughter thus far developed. It renders 
the animal unconscious in less time than 
any other method by inducing the instan- 
taneous disruption of blood supply to the 
brain. It is a fool-proof method, unlike 
stunning, which is a hit-or-miss method, 
as Shakespeare already knew when he wrote, 
in Henry VI: 


“Thou dost then wrong me, as that slaugh- 
terer doth, 

“Which giveth many wounds when one will 
kill.” 


Many Jewish laws pertaining to the slaugh- 
tering knife, which must be flawlessly sharp 
and without the slightest indenture, and the 
slaughtering proper, which must be executed 
in one stroke and without any pressure, have 
elicited for Shechitah such testimonials as 
that of Prof. Lovat Evans, the distinguished 
London University physiologist, who, in 1929, 
wrote in the London Jewish Chronicle: “I 
should be happy to think that my own end 
were likely to be as swift and painless as the 
end of these cattle killed in this way un- 
doubtedly is.” It was for this reason that 
embattled Jews in the Middle Ages, when 
faced with certain death at the hands of the 
Crusaders, chose to die as martyrs by She- 
chitah. Many medieval martyrologies record 
that when there was no other way of escape, 
the men performed Shechitah on their 
women and children, before themselves es- 
caping into the freedom of death. 

In view of the laudable concern of the 
human societies for merciful slaughter, it is 
amazing that the entire area of the cruel 
sporting destruction of animal life is totally 
disregarded. What restrictions there are on 
hunting and fishing were not enacted out of 
humane considerations but for insuring the 
survival of the various species of game ani- 
mals. Judaism, however, extends humane 
concern also to the animals of the field and 
the fish of the streams. It castigates as 
cruelty hunting and fishing for the sake of 
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sport and permits the trapping of wild ani- 
mals and fish only in the pursuit of one’s 
livelihood. It has been pointed out that 
while fishing is frequently mentioned in the 
Hebrew Bible, there are only references to 
fishing nets but none to fishing rods and 
hooks, Apparently the cruel sport of fishing 
with the rod was not practiced in ancient 
Israel. 

Jewish ethical literature abounds in homi- 
lies and admonitions designed to inculcate 
humaneness to animals. The Talmud has it 
that Moses was chosen as the leader of his 
people because he showed profound pity for 
a thirsty lamb which had strayed from the 
flock. Similarly, David's election for the 
throne was credited to his tender mercies for 
his flock when he was still a shepherd. The 
book of Proverbs points to tender regard for 
his domestic animals as a characteristic of 
the Tzaddik (pietist) and the Talmud, there- 
fore, sets down the rule that one must not 
eat before feeding one’s animals, Indeed, 
animals must be killed to provide for basic 
human needs—but, at the same time, one 
must not deny pity to the victims. Accord- 
ing to the Talmud, the great Rabbi Judah 
Hanasi, the editor of the Mishnah, was 
stricken with a toothache for 13 years because 
he told a calf which was led to the slaughter 
and escaped to seek protection by his side, 
“for this purpose you were created.” 

Humaneness to animals was placed on the 
agenda of the Western World only in the last 
century and, significantiy, by a Jew. He was 
Lewis Gompertz, a versatile inventor who 
devoted his life to advancing the cause of 
humane treatment of animals: His book, 
Moral Enquiries Concerning the Situation of 
Men and Brutes, published in 1824, led to the 
organization of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the first 
humane society. Although Gompertz was 
largely responsible for the founding of the 
society, he was compelled to resign after a 
few years because his book was attacked as 
being opposed to Christian principles, such 
as Paul's rhetorical question, “Doth God care 
for oxen?” in his polemics against the Pen- 
tateuchal law, “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn.” Gom- 
pertz’s later writings and the Animals’ Friend 
Society which he organized, after being 
forced to resign from the R. S. P. C. A., have 
supplied the main inspiration for all pres- 
ent-day humane societies. 

In the Jewish scheme, Shechitah is not an 
isolated phenomenon, It is one aspect of 
the Jewish ethics of humaneness which is 
founded on respect and reverence for life in 
all its manifestations. Judaism is guided by 
the reflection that since God’s tender mercies 
are extended to all creatures, it behooves 
man to prove himself worthy of being cre- 
ated in the image of God by being merciful 
to all in whom the breath of life is manifest. 

Jews are merciful descendants of merciful 
ancestors (rachmanim benei rachmanim) 
not only in their relations with men but also 
in their conduct toward animals. We are 
gratified therefore to note that the tender 
concern for the welfare of animals which 
has shaped Jewish law and life for millen- 
niums is now agitating also those who follow 
other religious traditions. By all means, let 
Congress adopt legislation to insure humane 
slaughter—but the Members of the House 
should be mindful of the fact that the very 
motivation of the bill recommending humane 
slaughter stems from the Jewish tradition, 


EDUCATION INSIDE THE SOVIET 
UNION 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last Friday the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. Wuey] had printed by 
unanimous consent a splendid speech by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, on the sub- 
ject of the Russian Race for Knowledge. 
I hope this speech will play some small 
part in recreating the sense of urgency, 
the lack of which I have had occasion to 
point out on this floor recently. 

My good friend the Senator from Wis- 
consin pointed out the need for much 
more energy and money in the field of 
education, in order to win the cold war 
and the fight against communism. I re- 
gret that he did not mention the need 
for Federal aid to education, but merely 
confined himself to a discussion of the 
need for better use of our schools, col- 
leges, and universities, and for efforts in 
this field in every town, city, and State. 

It seems to me that the vital need is 
for Federal aid. That need was empha- 
sized again by a book recently published 
by a distinguished former Member of 
this body, former Senator William Ben- 
ton, of Connecticut. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a copy of a review of that 
book which was published in the New 
York Times book-review section of yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NATURE or A THREAT EXAMINED 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

If, over the next decade or two, the Soviet 
Union manages to beat us in scientific de- 
velopment, advanced technology, and indus- 
trial productivity, she almost certainly will 
achieve world leadership. This would fol- 
low for the simple reason that modern mili- 
tary power constitutes a compound of sci- 
ence, technology, and industrial productivity. 
When Nikita S. Khrushchev proposes that 
the United States and Russia meet in peace- 
ful competition what he means is a peace- 
ful competition which could end with the 
collapse of the loser's system of economy, 
government, and politics. 

Since the launching of the first Soviet 
sputniks last autumn an increasing number 
of American citizens have begun to perceive 
the implications of the enormous advances 
of Soviet technology. There has been 
mounting concern about the possibility that 
the United States might lose its substantial 
margin of technological superiority over Rus- 
sia and there has been deepening interest in 
how Moscow achieved her successes and 
what factors underlay them. 

Such is the nature of the Soviet threat 
and the American reaction as seen by former 
United States Senator William Benton of 
Connecticut in This Is the Challenge. Two 
and a half years ago Mr. Benton visited the 
Soviet Union. As John Gunther remarks in 
his introduction to Mr. Benton’s book, “it 
was a journey with a purpose.” Mr. Benton 
is a man with a bulging bump of curiosity. 
He also happens to have special interests in 
education, propaganda, and governmental 
techniques. Before going to the Soviet 
Union he did his homework. He spent 
months reading und literature and 
consulting available authorities. By the 
time he actually went to Russia, Iate in 1955, 
he had outlined a fleld of inquiry, he knew 
what he wanted to find out, whom he 
wanted to talk to and what questions to ask. 

By the time he returned to the United 
States Mr. Benton was loaded with revealing 
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and significant information on Soviet edu- 
cation, science, information techniques, ide- 
ological methods, press and radio practices 
and, most important of all, what impact all 
these were having on the Soviet people what 
direction future developments were likely to 

Almost 2 years before the sputnik Mr. 
Benton began to give the facts to the Amer- 
ican people about the enormous impetus and 
breathtaking scope of the expanding Soviet 
program for training skilled technicians and 
advanced scientists. He was not the first 
man to investigate the Soviet education 
system and report that it was not, as many 
Americans thought, merely a device for in- 
doctrinating Communists but a means of 
equipping the present generation of Rus- 
sians to make technological advances to new 
and undreamed-of heights. But if not the 
first, Mr. Benton was certainly the most 
articulate. 

This Is the Challenge is not a book in the 
conventional sense. It is a collection of the 
articles and speeches which Mr. Benton has 
made, mostly on the subject of Soviet edu- 
cation, since his return from Moscow. It 
also includes a fascinating series of memo- 
randa which he dictated on the spot in 
Moscow after his conversations with Vya- 
cheslav Yelutin, Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion; Ivan Kairov, Minister of Education; 
Nikolai G. Palgunov, director of the Tass 
News Agency; Constantin A. Gubin, editor 
of Izvestia; the editors of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia (in which Mr. Benton had a 
professional interest since he is the publisher 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica) and a num- 
ber of others. 

It is too bad that Mr. Benton has not had 
time to recast his lectures, speeches, and 
memoranda into a cohesive and compre- 
hensive account of his remarkable Soviet 
explorations and observations. But even in 
the present form they constitute perhaps 
the best statement yet made of the nature 
of the real threat which Soviet Russia poses 
to the United States and our democratic 
capitalist system. The Nation is indebted 
to Mr. Benton for his foresight, determina- 
tion, and energy in cutting through not only 
Soviet redtape but American preconceptions 
and prejudices to get to the heart of a vital 
question. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

I have been pretty discouraged about 
the attitude of the administration to- 
ward the need for so many things which 
have to be done in our country. Last 
night, in order to take my mind off 
such subjects, I turned to the great 
English poets. I happened to turn to a 
famous poem entitled “The Lotos- 
Eaters,” by Alfred Lord Tennyson. Some 
of the text of that great poem is so 


- pertinent to the attitude of the Eisen- 


hower administration to the critical 
problems which confront us that I un- 
dertook to have certain excerpts typed. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks excerpts from 
Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ExcrrPrs—TENNYSON’S THE LOTOS-EATERS 


Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last? 
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All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 
All things have rest, and ripen toward the 


grave 
In silence—ripen, fall and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark death, or 
dreamful ease, 


We have had enough of action, and of motion 


we, 
Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when 
the surge was seething free, 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his 
foam-fountains in the sea. 
Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an 
equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie re- 
clined. 
On the hills like gods together, careless of 
mankind, 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than 
toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and 
wave and oar; 

O' rest ye, brother mariners, we will not 
wander more. 


Mr. CLARK. I shall not read all the 
excerpts. I read these few lines: 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
* * » . . 

We have had enough of action, and of mo- 
tion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when 
the surge was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his 
foam-fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an 
equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie re- 
clined, 

On the hills like gods together, careless of 
mankind. 


I am happy now to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I hesitate to in- 
trude my own poor comments after the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has included 
anything by such an eminent scholar 
and literary genius as Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. However, if a cat can look 
at a king, I suppose I can follow Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania regarding the very able address 
delivered by Commissioner of Education 
L. G. Derthick regarding education in 
the Soviet Union. In my opinion, Com- 
missioner Lawrence Derthick is one of 
the outstanding appointments in this 
administration. He ranks with Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. 

The people of my State regard Com- 
missioner Derthick as a friend of edu- 
cation generally, and particularly of 
the grade and high schools. 

I associate myself with what the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has said about 
the urgent need—perhaps the primary 
need—for Federal aid to the schools of 
this country. If we adjourn without 
providing direct assistance for classroom 
construction and for teachers’ salaries, I 
believe we shall have adjourned without 
completing our job. 

Mr.CLARK. I thank my friend for his 
pertinent comments. I associate my- 
self completely with his remarks. 
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THE LABOR BOSSES—AMERICA’S 
THIRD PARTY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
American system of government has 
proven to be the most effective system in 
all the annals of human history. The se- 
cret of its phenomenal success is the in- 
herent safeguards which guarantee com- 
plete independence to our three coequal 
branches and the checks and balances 
which the Constitution imposes on each 
separate branch. This system of checks 
and balances insures that no single 
branch of the Government—neither the 
legislative, the executive, nor the judi- 
cial—shall arrogate to itself unwarranted 
power over the other two. 

This profoundly simple but completely 
effective system of checks and balances is 
not only basic to our governmental struc- 
ture but interwoven throughout the 
American social fabric. The American 
people have never failed to assert them- 
selves when concentrated power of any 
kind has threatened their basic freedoms. 

In days long since past, vested inter- 
ests in the business world sought to 
achieve power through financial manipu- 
lation and other devious maneuvers. Re- 
fiecting the will of the electorate, Con- 
gress took decisive action. Laws were 
passed which precluded the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a minority. 

Today we are faced with a similar sit- 
uation. Unbridled power rests in the 
hands of a few ambitious men. It is in- 
cumbent upon the Senate at this time to 
act as decisively as it has in the past in 
a like situation. 

There has been much talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about a middle-of-the-road labor 
bill, a moderate labor bill, a labor bill 
which does not punish the unions being 
the only kind of legislation which will be 
fair and just. Strangely, in all this talk 
about the necessity of moderate legisla- 
tion, I have heard little concern about the 
public interest, or about the rights of in- 
dividual union members. I say that the 
primary objective of any legislation af- 
fecting labor which is passed by this body 
should be the public interest and the 
rights of individual union members. 
There is no dearth of evidence attesting 
to the flagrant abuse which a certain 
small group of labor leaders have heaped 
upon the public. There is no dearth of 
evidence attesting to the wanton disre- 
gard of a certain few labor leaders for 
the fundamental rights of individual 
union members. 

For nearly a year and a half the 
American public has been alternately 
shocked, revolted, and amazed at the 
revelations which were developed daily 
by the McClellan subcommittee. With- 
out a doubt, the most shocking evidence 
to be brought out in these hearings was 
the activities of the leaders of the United 
Auto Workers union in the Kohler strike 
in Kohler, Wis., and the Perfect Circle 
strike in Hagerstown, Ind. Members of 
the McClellan subcommittee were treat- 
ed during the course of these particular 
hearings to admissions by the top leader- 
ship of the UAW which would be un- 
believable if not freely admitted to by 
the witnesses. 

The staff of the Republican Policy 
Committee has prepared an analysis of 
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the Kohler and Perfect Circle hearings. 
From the testimony of top UAW officials 
this analysis shows beyond any pread- 
venture of doubt that the unchecked 
power enjoyed by the labor bosses has 
been responsible for one of the black- 
est chapters in American history. 

The committee heard of fatal beat- 
ings, of the sadistic mutilation of ani- 
mals, of mob violence, of wholesale 
smearing, and character assassination, 
of complete disregard for established 
law, and of the intimidation of entire 
communities by the labor bosses. This 
is not my partisan opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the facts are set forth in the hear- 
ings. The record has been established. 
This first section of the policy committee 
report to which I have alluded graphi- 
cally illustrates the extent of the raw 
power and legal immunities enjoyed by 
the labor bosses today. The second part 
of the report shows what the labor boss- 
es have done, are doing, and propose to 
do with this power. They have long 
since given up, it seems to me, the legiti- 
mate activity of laboring for better 
working conditions, higher pay, and a 
more comfortable life for their multi- 
tude of members. They plan now to use 
their power in the political arena, not 
primarily to benefit labor, but to im- 
pose their particular brand of govern- 
ment on the American people. And, I 
might say parenthetically, their particu- 
lar brand of government has no respect 
whatever for the checks and balances 
principle which in less than 200 years 
has given more freedom and greater 
dignity to the American people than has 
any other system ever devised. 

Their particular brand of government, 
Mr. President, would undo in short order 
everything that the traditional Amer- 
ican system has accomplished in the last 
century and a half. 

Again, Mr. President, this is not mere- 
ly my partisan opinion. This report 
cites chapter and verse of the evidence 
substantiating this claim. An actual 
court case is summarized in the second 
part of this report in which it was 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt that 
labor bosses, contrary to the will of their 
members, spent dues money in national 
elections to promote candidates which 
they could count on to do their bidding. 
It also shows that the plans of the labor 
bosses for the immediate future are am- 
bitious indeed. The report shows the 
purge list that the labor bosses have 
drawn up for the 1958 elections. Vir- 


tually every Republican Senator who is ~ 


up for reelection this year will feel the 
full force of this unbridled power. I 
have no illusions whatever about the task 
which lies ahead of me. This is one of 
the reasons, Mr. President, that I want 
this report to be given the wide cir- 
culation it deserves. The American peo- 
ple should know the caliber, power, and 
the ruthlessness of the handful of men 
who are going to attempt to capture the 
1958 elections. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks 
the Republican Policy Committee report 
to which I have been referring. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LABOR BOSSES—AMERICA’S THIRD PARTY 
FOREWORD 


Two highly significant statements con- 
cerning the immediate future of American 
politics have been made in the last decade. 
If an apathetic citizenry refuses to face up 
to their realities or allows them to be merely 
relegated to the dustbins of history, a major 
threat to our traditional two-party system 
will have been allowed to reach proportions 
defying effective opposition. Then will the 
United States be faced with the grim pros- 
pect of a virtual one-party political system 
controlled by the labor bosses. 

The first statement—graphically illustrat- 
ing the power of the labor bosses—was made 
by the late Democratic Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley. 

During the course of the 1952 Democratic 
Party Convention he declared: 

“Since arriving in Chicago I have learned 
that certain self-anointed political labor 
leaders have taken upon themselves to an- 
nounce their opposition to me as a Demo- 
cratic nominee for President. They have 
admitted to me that weeks ago they com- 
mitted themselves to a program and to can- 
didates other than myself which would give 
them greater control of the machinery and 
policies of the Democratic Party.” 1 

In short, the labor bosses make or break 
candidates in the Democratic Party. 

The second statement was made by a labor 
boss—Louis Hollander, president of the New 
York State CIO in 1955—before the February 
1955 CIO Transport Workers Convention. He 
predicted a complete realinement in Ameri- 
can politics in the next 5 to 10 years, and 
added: 

“I believe that we can force the reaction- 
aries of both old parties to form their own 
third party. Then labor can sit down and 
rebuild one of the two remaining parties, 
supporting the liberals who stay on.” ? 

Thus, the hold of the labor bosses on the 
Democratic Party has, for all practical pur- 
poses, rendered responsible Democratic lead- 
ership virtually impotent. And, it is equally 
apparent from Mr. Hollander’s statement 
that the ultimate goal of the labor bosses is 
not merely to take over the Democratic Party, 
but to eliminate it—along with the Republi- 
can Party—as a decisive force in American 
politics. 

That the labor bosses do not hesitate to 
consolidate their power in a high-handed 
fashion completely alien to accepted Amer- 
ican standards is not mere partisan specu- 
lation; it has been revealed by their own 
spokesmen before a duly authorized sena- 
torial investigating committee. 

The hearings on the United Auto Work- 
ers’ strikes against the Kohler Co., of Kohler, 
Wis., and the Perfect Circle Corp, in Hagers- 
town, Ind., provide, perhaps, the most 
graphic example of these high-handed tac- 
tics of the labor bosses—tactics involving 
violence, disregard for the law, and whole- 
sale intimidation. 

Part 1 of this report is a critical analysis 
of these hearings as conducted by the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field from Feb- 
ruary 26 to April 1, 1958. 

Part 2 critically analyzes the most highly 
organized and most adequately financed po- 
litical action operation in the United States 
today—a political action task force com- 
pletely dominated and controlled by the labor 
bosses and financed in part by the dues 
money of individual union members. This 
operation is an outgrowth of the defunct 
CIO Political Action Committee and the AFL 


1Chicago Daily Tribune, July 22, 1952, p. 2. 
*The New York Times, February 15, 1955, 
p.1. 
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Labor’s League for Political Education. 
When the AFL and the CIO merged in De- 
cember 1955, the political action committees 
of the two organizations also joined forces. 
The hybrid group became COPE—the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education. 

The finances of COPE are supposed to be 
derived entirely from voluntary sources. Be- 
sides subsidizing a nationwide propaganda 
offensive dictated by the labor bosses, these 
funds enable COPE to operate like a well- 
greased political machine in all elections, 
Raymond Moley, an associate editor of News- 
week, described the operation of COPE in 
California as follows: 

“COPE rs came into the (1lith 
California) District well in advance of the 
1956 primary, made sure that all union mem- 
bers and their wives and families were prop- 
erly registered. Then (with checkoff lists) 
they saw to it that these people got out and 
voted in the primary. These COPE workers 
continued to work in the period between the 
primary and the election. 

“They received propaganda from national 
headquarter and blanketed the District with 
it. They took (John J. McFall, the Demo- 
cratic candidate) in hand and coached him 
in the art of making speeches and in writ- 
ing statements and letters. Following the 
minute specifications in the COPE’s ‘How To 
Win’ manual, they organized every precinct 
down to the smallest detail. On election 
day the cars rolled, the babysitters sat, the 
poll watchers watched, the telephone work- 
ers telephoned and when the returns were 
in, the 11th District had been COPEtivated— 
organized labor had another Congressman on 
its list of favorites.” * 

The purpose of this analysis of COPE ac- 
tivities is to determine, insofar as is possible, 
whether such activity by the labor bosses is 
in the best interests of free elections and if 
regulatory legislation is needed. Or, indeed, 
if the activities of COPE can be construed 
as a proper subject for regulatory legisla- 
tion. 

Part 3 of this report is a tabulation of the 
political spending which the principal labor 
political organizations say they made during 
the 1956 elections. The tabulation is taken 
from the reports filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives as required by the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 


PART 1, THE UNITED AUTO WORKERS’ UNION— 
ITS IRRESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 

The United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers Union of Amer- 
ica—commonly called the United Auto 
Workers—is the country’s most powerful and 
politically active union. Its rank and file 
membership is made up of a vast majority of 
men and women of unimpeachable integrity. 

However, during the hearings conducted on 
the UAW strikes against the Kohler Co., Koh- 
ler, Wis., and the Perfect Circle Corp., Ha- 
gerstown, Ind., the total irresponsibility of 
the UAW leadership was vividly highlighted. 
These hearings, conducted by the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, brought to light 
at least six major transgressions directly 
attributable to the UAW leadership. 

They are: 

1. The Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes 
were directed, fully supported—financially 
and otherwise—and carried on in all their 
aspects with the full knowledge and consent 
of the labor bosses in Detroit. 

2. One of the main tactics of the labor 
bosses in the conduct of these strikes was to 
arbitrarily deny to individual laborers and 
employers their fundamental legal rights. 

3. Violence and threats of violence—as well 
as overt acts of vengeance, force, and intimi- 
dation—were employed in the strikes with 
the full knowledge and passive approval of 


* Human Events, November 30, 1957, article 
section. 
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the labor bosses. Violence was dispensed 
with only when employers completely capit- 
ulated to their demands. 

4. Professional thugs have terrorized both 
employers and individual laborers during the 
strikes with the implied, if not actual, ap- 
proval of the labor bosses. 

5. Boycotts were employed by the labor 
bosses during the strikes not for the legiti- 
mate purposes of bringing about a speedy 
settlement of the strikes, but as a punitive 
measure designed to intimidate those who 
disagreed with them. 

6. Villification and character assassination 
of public officials who have disagreed with 
them has been a vital part of the overall 
strategy of the labor bosses in the conduct of 
the strikes. 

The ensuing pages of this section are de- 
voted to a more detailed analysis of these 
six specific transgressions of. the UAW lea- 
dership. 

1. The Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes 
were directed, fully supported—financially 
and otherwise—and carried on in all their 
aspects with the full knowledge and consent 
of the labor bosses in Detroit: One of the 
interesting developments of the Select Com- 
mittee hearings was the attempt by the labor 
bosses to disclaim responsibility for the Koh- 
ler and Perfect Circle strikes. They tried 
to shift the blame for these bitter labor dis- 
putes—with all their excesses, illegalities, 
and mistakes—to the rank and file member- 
ship in the local communities. 

For instance, Emil Mazey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the UAW International, said that: 

“An impression has been left or tried to be 
created here, that the Kohler strike was the 
result of activities of outside influences, of 
people from the city of Detroit. I want to 
state right from the very beginning that the 
Kohler strike was of the Kohler workers, by 
the Kohler workers, and for the benefit of 
the Kohler workers. 

“The people that appeared in Sheboygan, 
Wis., including myself—I appeared there on 
numerous occasions—were there to assist the 
Kohler workers in negotiations, to assist them 
in the strike assistance program, and assist 
them in conducting an orderly and peaceful 
strike” (vol. 7, pp. 1371-1372). 

The testimony of the international repre- 
sentatives, however—including Mazey, him- 
self—not only reveals that they preempted 
the responsibilities of local union officials, 
but must bear the lion’s share of the blame 
for the worst aspects of the strikes. 

Herewith the evidence. 

(NotTre.—All excerpts of testimony are taken 
from the stenographic transcripts of the 
hearings prepared by the Alderson Report- 
ing Co., 306 Ninth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. References apply to volume and page 
number.) 


A. Testimony of Allen Grasskamp, president 
of Local 833, UAW, Kohler, Wis. 

“Senator [Irvine M.] Ives. * * * Were 
there any pickets on that line that were 
not members of the union, that were not in 
the company or had not been in the com- 
pany, had not been working in the company? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. We had a few people. 

“Senator Ives. Outsiders? 

“Mr. GrassKAMP. No; I do not call them 
outsiders. 

“Senator Ives. What do you mean? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP. They were international 
representatives of the international union. 

. . s 2 . 

“Senator Ives. How many so-called out- 
siders of these international organizers or 
people did you have there all told? 

“Mr. GrassKamMp. The most I can recall 
would be somewhere between 12 and 15. 

s . . es a 

“Senator [Carn T.] Curtis. What were 
their names? 

“Mr. GRAsSSKAMP. Guy Barber. 
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“Senator Curtis. Where was he from? 
“Mr. Grasskamp, Chrysler, local 7. 

. . . . . 

“There was James Fiore. 

“Senator CURTIS. Where was he from? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP, I think local 212. 

“Senator Curtis. Who else? : 

“Mr. GRAssKamp, There was William Vin- 
son from local 212. 

. . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Where is that? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP, The Briggs local, a Kohler 
competitor, the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 

“Senator Curtis. Who else? 

“Mr. Grasskamp, John Gunaca, 

“Senator Curtis, Where was he from? 
“Mr. GrassKAMP, Local 212, the Briggs Co, 
[in Detroit, Mich.]. 
. . . . Ka 

“Senator Curtis. Who else was on this 
picket line who were international repre- 
sentatives? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP, Well, there was Raymond 
Majerus, who was region 10 international 
xepresentative. 

“Senator CURTIS. Where was he from? 

“Mr, GRaSSKAMP. Region 10, originally a 
Kohler worker, discharged in 1952. 

. » » +» . 

“Senator Curtis. Who else? Was there a 
Mr. Ferrazza there? 

s . e . . 


“Mr. GRAssKAMP, He was there partici- 
pating in the negotiations and is the ad- 
ministrative assistant to Emil Mazey. 

“Senator Curtis, Where is he from? 

“Mr, Grasskamp, He is from Emil Mazey’s 
office in Detroit. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you think of any 
others? 

“Mr. GrasskamMp. Donald Rand * * * was 
there. 

“Senator Curtis. From where? 

“Mr. GrasskamMp. He was out of the De- 
troit office. 

* . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Burns 
there? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP, Joseph Burns; yes. 


. > a 7 * 
“Senator Curtis. Where did he live? 
* . . . . 


“Mr. GrassKamp, Well, he was staying in 
Sheboygan but his home was in Detroit, 
Mich. 

“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Stal- 
lons? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. Stallons, yes. A Mr. 
Stallons was there. 

“Senator Curtis. Who is he? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. To my knowledge he is. 
Just a worker from local 72 in Kenosha 
[Wis.]. 

. . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Prested 
there? 

. “Mr. Grasskamp, Danny Prested was there 
a short time, right at the beginning of the 


strike, yes. 
“Senator Curtis. Where was he from? 
* > » . * 
“Mr. GRASSKAMP. I do not know. I think 
his home was in Michigan. 
> . . . . 
“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Car- 


penter there? 

“Mr, Grasskamp. Clayton Carpenter is the 
international representative of region 10. 

“Senator Curtis. Where does he live? 

Mr. Grasskamp. I am not sure, but I 
think at the time he was stationed in Mil- 
waukee * * *” 

. . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Kitz- 
man? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. Harvey Kitzman is the 
regional director for region 10, of which lo- 
cal 833 is in that region, 
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“Senator Curtis. Where did he live? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP. He lived in Racine, at 
the time, but his office was in Milwaukee. 

“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr, Sa- 
horske?” 

. » s . . 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP. Frank Sahorske was an 
international representative that assisted lo- 
cal 833 during the term of the first contract 
and in the early negotiations he was pres- 
ent. 

“Senator Curtis. Where did he live? 

“Mr. GrRASSKAMP. He was the assistant di- 
rector at that time, and his home was in 
Racine, Wis. 

“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Land 
there? 

- “Mr. Grasskamp. I know a Mr. Boyce Land, 
who was up there for a short period of time 
* * + I would say a week or 10 days. 

“Senator Curtis. And who was he? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. So far as I know, he was 
a member of local 212, the Briggs Co. 


. . = . . 
“Senator Curtis. Was there a Mr. Wallich 
there? 
. . . . > 


“Mr. GRASSKAMP, Frank Wallich came up 
there just periodically, because he was with 
the publicity department. 

“Senator Curtis. And where did he live? 

“Mr, GRASSKAMP. He lived in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

» . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Were those men there 
the morning the mass picketing started? 

“Mr. GrasskamrP. No; I don’t think they 
were all there the morning the mass picket- 
ing started. 

“Senator Curtis. But some of them were? 

“Mr, Grasskamp. Some of the interna- 
tional representatives from region 10 were 
there; yes. 

“Senator Curtis. Who do you recall was 
there that morning? 

“Mr. GrassKamp. Well, I recall that spe- 
clfic morning, the regional director, Harvey 
Kitzman; the assistant director, Frank 
Sahorske; Raymond Majerus; Jesse Ferrazza 
* * + Donald Rand. That is all I can say 
that were there specifically that morning.” 
(Vol. 1, pp. 12-22). 


B. Testimony of John Konec, former chief 
steward, UAW Local 833, Kohler, Wis. 


(Konec’s testimony not only corroborated 
Grasskamp’s in that he identified the same 
International representatives as the latter, 
but he identified two additional outsiders. 
His testimony also revealed that the Inter- 
national must have been fully aware of the 
manner in which the strike was being con- 
ducted.) 

“Mr. [Chief Counsel ROBERT] KENNEDY. 
Were there international organizers, inter- 
national representatives of the UAW present 
at the time the picketing began? 

“Mr. KONEC. Yes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. They were your superiors, 
were they not? You would take instructions 
from them if they had anything to say? 

“Mr. Konec. Well, they would make sug- 
gestions. I would not say I took instructions 
from them. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. They were well aware of the 
fact that during the time of the picketing, 
that there was mass picketing going on, and 
that the nonstrikers were unable to get into 
the plant, were they not? 

“They were aware of that fact? 

“Mr. Konec. On April 5 and 6, I don’t 
Temember seeing any non-strikers there. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Let’s take it for a few days 
after that, when the nonstrikers attempted 
to get into the plant. You had people from 
the international UAW present at that time, 
did you not? 

“Mr. Konec. They were present. 
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“Mr. KENNEDY. And they were aware of the 
fact that the nonstrikers could not get in to 
work?” 

-e > s e . 

“Mr. Konec. I imagine they were. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did they take any steps 
that you know of to open up the picket lines 
and let the nonstrikers into the plant? 

“Mr. Konec. Not that I know of. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who were some of the in- 
ternational organizers who were present dur- 
ing this period? 

“Mr. Konec. Well, at various stages there 
were diffrent ones there. There was Guy 
Barber * * * Jim Fiore, Don Rand * + * 
Ray Majerus * * * Harvey Kitzman * * * 
Emil Mazey. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did Emil Mazey ever take 
any steps to try to get the picket line opened 
up? 

“Mr. Konec. Not that I know of. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who else was there? 

“Mr. Konec, Well, John Gunaca was there. 
There was one fellow there by the name of 
Boyce Land. * * * 

. . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Name the international 
representatives that attended the meetings 
of the strike committee. 

“Mr. Konec. Robert. Burkhart attended. 
At the beginning of the strike, Robert Burk- 
hart was there” (vol. 4, pp. 644 through 661). 

Thus, Mr. Grasskamp and Mr, Konec, be- 
tween them, admitted that at least 17 men 
representing—officially or unofficially—the 
UAW International actively participated in 
the strike against the Kohler Co. and were 
fully aware of what was going on from the 
very beginning. Other testimony bore out 
these facts but would be redundant if in- 
cluded. Those identified by Grasskamp and 
Konec were: 

(1) Guy Barber, Chrysler Local 7, Detroit, 
Mich.; (2) Joseph Burns, head of the com- 
munity services and strike assistance pro- 
gram for the Kohler workers, Detroit, Mich.; 
(3) Robert Burkhart, International repre- 
sentative, UAW, Buena Park, Calif; (4) 
Clayton Carpenter, international represent- 
ative, UAW, region 10, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
(5) James Fiore, Briggs local 212, Detroit, 
Mich.; (6) Jesse Ferrazza, administrative 
assistant to Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer, 
UAW International, Detroit, Mich.; (7) John 
Gunaca, Briggs Local 212, Detroit, Mich; (8) 
Harvey Kitazman, regional director, UAW 
region 10, Racine, Wis.; (9) Boyce Land, 
Briggs Local 212, Detroit, Mich.; (10) Ray- 
mond Majerus, international representative, 
UAW, region 10, Racine, Wis.; (11) Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer, UAW Interna- 
tional, Detroit, Mich,; (12) Danny Prested, 
UAW Milwaukee office; (13) Donald Rand, 
skilled trades department, UAW Interna- 
tional, Detroit, Mich.; (14) Frank Stallons, 
from one of the locals in Wisconsin, Keno- 
; (15) Prank Sahorske, assistant to 
Harvey Kitzman, regional director, UAW, 
region 10, Racine, Wis.; (16) William Vinson, 
Briggs Local 212, Detroit, Mich.; and (17) 
Frank Wallich, UAW publicity department, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(William Vinson later identified one ad- 
ditional UAW International representative 
who was in Kohler. He was James Conner. 
Conner was not further identified by Mr, 
Vinson (col. 7, p. 1282) ). 

That these 18 men did not merely gravi- 
tate to Kohler, Wis., out of charity for their 
fellow workers, but were acting officially or 
unofficially in behalf of the UAW Interna- 
tional was established beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The evidence follows: 


A. Testimony of Robert Burkhart, UAW In- 
ternational Representative 


“Mr. KENNEDY. Who coordinated all of this 
for the international to make sure that the 
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people en came from the Briggs local, and came 

the international, and came from Ke- 
Galen cant ove E AAEE ead aaa? 
was responsible for that? 

“Mr. BURKHART, I don’t know with cer- 
ae It came from the Detroit office. 

Mr. KENNEDY., Who would you report to, 
for instance? 
* e . . 

“Mr. BURKHART. wa, I reported to people 

who were my superiors. 
. KENNEDY. Who was that? 

“Mr. BURKHART. That would be Mr. Fer- 
razza, Mr. Kitzman, and Mr. Mazey. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who were they reporting to 
in Detroit, and who was coordinating all of 
these activities at the Kohler plant? 

“Mr. BURKHART. Well, the secretary-treas- 
urer’s office, to the best of my knowledge 
was handling the affairs which affected the 
international. 

“Mr. Kennepy. That would be Mr. Mazey? 

“Mr. BURKHART. And the regional director. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. Would that be Mr. Mazey, 
then? 

“Mr. BURKHART. Mr. Mazey is the secretary- 

“Mr. KENNEDY. It was out of his office, was 
it, that these activities were coordina’ 
and it was decided who would go up there, 
and what their function would be? 

“Mr. BURKHART. In deciding who would 
come into Sheboygan and assist local 833? 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; and what their func- 
tion would be once they go up there. 

“Mr. BURKHART. Well, I think that the 
question of function was somewhat deter- 
mined after they got there. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who decided that they 
would be sent up there? There must have 
been some need for it and it has to be 
cleared through someone, and was that the 
secretary-treasurer? 

“Mr. BURKHART. I believe it was the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s office in conjunction with 
the regional office in Milwaukee, 

“Senator [KARL] Munpr. Who specifically 
asked you to go there, to Wisconsin? 

“Mr. BURKHART. The international secre- 
tary-treasurer’s office, and I say there were 
three officers in the meeting at the time, and 
I was asked if I would accept the assignment 
up there. 

“Senator MUNDT. This was quite a crew 
from Detroit, some 15 or 20 names, and who 
was the boss man of this outside crew mak- 
ing the decisions of coordination, and ac- 
tivity on the spot? 

“Mr. BURKHART. Well, the word was that I 
was in general charge of the situation. How- 
ever, I was outranked up there on most of 
the occasions, I was in general charge of 
the situation. 

* . * . . 


“Senator Curtis. What were your duties as 
being in general charge of this strike? What 
were the things that you were supposed to 
do? 


“+ * + I mean more particularly with the 
conduct of the strike. What were you as- 
signed to? 

“Mr. BURKHART. I met every morning with 
the local union executive board and we dis- 
cussed various situations which came up 
during the course of the strike. I also had 
the job of going around the community and 
meeting with various people in different seg- 
ments of the community life, and business- 
men, and ministers, and shopkeepers, and so 
on, and I attempted to tell them how we felt 
about these things, and to build community 
support for the strikers. * * + 

“Senator Curtis. Were there communica- 
tions sometimes sent from the strike com- 
mittee to Detroit or reports of some kind? 

“Mr. BURKHART. It is possible that some 
letters were sent by the secretary-treasurer 
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or by the secretary of the local union, to 
Detroit. Now I would be very surprised if 
there weren't some sent, but if you would 
ask me specifically what letters, I couldn’t 
tell you. 

“Senator Curtis. Was there any interna- 
tional officer that would report to Detroit 
what was going on here? 

“Mr. BURKHART. Yes; I think that Mr. 
Rand went into Detroit on several occasions, 
and would give a report. I think Mr. Fer- 
razza was down at several occasions and 
went back to Detroit. Mr, Kitzman came in 
from Milwaukee, and other international 
representatives came up from Milwaukee on 
occasion, and would report back to the 
regional office. 

“Senator Curtis. Who would they report 
to in Detroit? 

“Mr, BURKHART. I don’t know if they re- 
ported to the entire executive board of the 
international, or to the officers, or to Emil 
Mazey directly, and I think probably most of 
the reports went to the secretary-treasurer’s 
Office. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, you were then an 
international representative? 
* . . » . 

“Did you make any reports about this 
strike as it went along? 

“Mr. BURKHART. Yes; I talked to Mr. Kitz- 
man, and to Mr. Mazey on a number of occa- 
sions, concerning the events of the strike. 

“Senator Curtis. By telephone? 

“Mr. BURKHART. I believe that I called on 
the phone on several occasions. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you make any trips 
to Detroit? 

“Mr. BURKHART. I think that I went in on 
one or two occasions, Senator. 


= » . . . 
“Senator Curtis. Who would you tele- 
phone? 


“Mr. BURKHART., I would telephone to Mr. 
Ferrazza or to Mr. Mazey. 


. . + . . 
“Senator Curtis. Did you make any writ- 
ten reports? 


“Mr. BURKHART. I don’t recall any written 
reports, Senator. I may have sent some let- 
ters in connection with the strike. I 
wouldn't recall offhand. 

“Senator Curtis. Who would you corre- 
spond with? 

“Mr. BURKHART., If I sent the communica- 
tion to Detroit, it would have been sent to 
the secretary-treasurer’s office. I frankly 
don’t recall any such communication, how- 
ever” (vol. 4, pp. 745-758). 


B. Testimony of Donald Rand, skilled trades 
department, UAW international, Detroit, 
Mich. 


“Mr. Rann. As I pointed out to you * * * 
[Senator Curris] I was in charge of the 
strike. I went in there in 1956, I think it 
was, and at that time we had 1,550 people 
still on the assistance rolls, and I had many 
problems, among them was the boycott. 

“I wouldn’t want to leave the impression 
here with you, Senator, that being in charge 
of a strike for the UAW with this kind of a 
situation was an easy job. There are many 
problems dealing with the individual strik- 
ers, of which we could take days and days to 
relate here, as a result of this strike who had 
many hardships, and among the problems 
that I had was the conduct of the boycott 
and the various phases, and it was a very 
small part of the overall direction that I gave 
to local 833. 

“My main function there was that I was 
in direct charge of the strike, and the related 
problems to the strike, and there were 
many” (vol. 19, pp. 3906-3907). 

As far as financial support of the strike is 
concerned, there can be no question as to 
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the part played by the international in view 
of the following: 


A. Testimony of Allen Grasskamp, president 
of Local 833, UAW, Kohler, Wis. 

“Senator Curtis. What were these ar- 
rangements for financial support that were 
furnished by your international officers? 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP. Well, the policy of the 
international union at the time was that 
strike assistance was based on need, and 
there is no definite plan. It depended on 
the need of the striker. 

“Senator Curtis. How much money was 
made available to support the strike? 

“Mr. GrassKAMp. They never limited it to 
any amount. 


. . . . » 
“Senator Curtis. How much money was 
spent? 


“Mr, GRASSKAMP. Well, I do not have the 
entire access to the financial records, but to 
my knowledge it was around $10 million to 
this date. 

. s. . 7 . 
“Senator Curtis, Who furnished that? 
“Mr. GrassKamp. It came out of the inter- 

national union’s strike fund. 

“Senator Curtis. And from what city 
would that come from? 

“Mr. GrassKkamp, That would come from 
Detroit, Mich.” (Vol. 1, pp. 33-34). 

The same holds true, regarding the pres- 
ence of international representatives, in the 
UAW strike against the Perfect Circle Corp., 
Hagerstown, Ind., as the following testimony 
shows, 


A. Testimony of Raymond H. Berndt, direc- 

tor of UAW Region No. 3. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you know what inter- 
national representatives, if any, were pres- 
ent? 

“Mr. BERNDT. Yes; I would say there were 
5 or 6. 

“Senator Curtis. Who are they? 

“Mr. BrernpTt. * * * my assistant, Mr. 
Kusola, was there, and International Repre- 
sentative Murphy, and International Repre- 
sentative Bartee, and International Repre- 
sentative Nelson, and International Repre- 
sentative Burdell, and International Repre- 
sentative Young. 

>» . . » . 

“Senator Curtis. What international rep- 
resentatives were in the area other than 
those that you mentioned in answer to a 
previous question? 

“Mr. BERNDT. During the entire 4-month 
period, probably 75 percent of the total staff 
had at one time or another spent a day on 
1 of the 4 picket lines, 

“Senator Curtis. 75 percent of the staff? 

“Mr. BERNDT. Yes. My staff at that time 
numbered 19 people, and probably during 
the course of that entire 4-month period, 
probably as many as 15 or 16 might have at 
1 time spent part of 1 day on 1 of the 4 
picket lines. 

“Senator Curtis. Were there any interna- 
tional representatives besides your staff in 
there? 

“Mr. Bernor. There was only one repre- 
sentative, Neil Edwards, who was a recent 
addition to the international staff on a tem- 
porary basis. He was assigned to the New 
Castle-Richmond-Hagerstown area” (Vol. 1, 
pp. 155-163). 

2. One of the main tactics of the labor 
bosses in the conduct of these strikes was to 
arbitrarily deny to individual laborers and 
employers their fundamental legal rights: 
Section 7 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947—commonly called the Taft- 
Hartley law—guarantees that: 

“Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
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representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also 
have the right to refrain from any or all of 
such activities except to the extent that such 
right may be affected by an agreement re- 
quiring membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment as authorized 
in section 8 (a) (3).’* 

So, this section of the law guarantees 
laborers the right to work with or without 
participating in the activities of a union 
unless a union shop agreement precluding 
such a right has been consummated between 
a duly authorized union and the employer. 
No such union shop agreements existed at 
the Kohler Co. or Perfect Circle Corp. 

Section 8 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Law 
stipulates that: 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for a 
labor organization or its agents— 

“(1) To restrain or coerce (A) employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7: Provided, That this paragraph 
shall not impair the right of a labor organi- 
zation to prescribe its own rules with respect 
to the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship therein; or (B) an employer in the selec- 
tion of his representatives for the purposes 
of collective bargaining or the adjustment of 
grievances.” 5 

Thus, section 7 of Taft-Hartle guarantees 
the right to work where no macht shop ARE 
ment exists and section 8 (b) makes it un- 
lawful for a union to coercively restrain a 
worker from exercising that right. It natu- 
rally follows—if a person has a right to con- 
tinue work where no union shop agreement 
exists—an employer has the right to carry on 
his business during a strike. 

Wisconsin law regarding the rights of em- 
ployees and employers reads as follows: 

“(2) Itshall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employee individually or in concert with 
others: 

e . . s . 

“(f) To hinder or prevent, by mass picket- 
ing, threats, intimidation, force or. coercion 
of any kind the pursuit of any lawful work 
or employment, or to obstruct or interfere 
with entrance to or egress from any place of 
employment, or to obstruct or interfere with 
free and uninterrupted use of public roads, 
streets, highways, railways, airports, or other 
ways of travel or conveyance, 

. * . . . 

“(h) To take unauthorized possession of 
property of the employer or to engage in any 
concerted effort to interfere with production 
except by leaving the premises in an orderly 
manner for the purpose of going on strike.” ® 

Thus, it is abundantly clear that so-called 
“mass picketing” which prevents workers 
who so desire from entering or leaving a place 
of employment or prevents an employer from 
conducting his business is illegal under 
Federal law and the law of Wisconsin. The 
respect which the labor bosses had for these 
laws is revealed in the following testimony: 
A. Testimony of Allen Grasskamp, president 

of Local 833, UAW, Kohler, Wis, 

“Senator Ives. May I get something cleared 
up at this point, Mr. Chairman? You [Mr. 
Grasskamp] talked about being a picket on a 
picket line? 

“Mr. GrassKamp. That is right. 

“Senator Ives. Was that a mass picket line? 
Did the members of the union stand side by 
side? 


461 Stat. 140 

*61 Stat. 141. 

* 111.06-252, 253, West's Wisconsin Statutes, , 
annotated. 
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“Mr. GrassKaMp, Well, Mr, Chairman, I 
must say yes. 
. . . . e. 

“Senator Curtis. How close a formation 
did they [the pickets] form in front of the 
plant? 
: . . . . . 

“Mr. GRASSKAMP. They walked in a circle, 
right in back of each other. 

“Senator Curtis. Were there any workers 
who went through? 

“Mr, GrassKamp. No, sir. 


sequent morning? 
. s s . = 
“Mr. GRASSKAMP, There were other morn- 
that I assumed that the people that 
did come from across the street, had inten- 
tions of probably going into work. I don’t 
think that the company wanted them to 
go to work, but I think that probably they 
had intentions. 
“Senator Curtis. There were some that in- 
tended to go through? 
“Mr. GRASSKAMP, That is my thinking. I 
don’t know what their intentions were. 
“Senator Curtis. Did they get through? 
“Mr. Grasskamp, No; they did not.” (Vol. 
1, pp. 12-25.) 


B. Testimony of Harvey Kitzman, Director, 
UAW, Region 10, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. * * * The first illegal act 
that was taken by the union on April 5, 
and no matter what you thought they (the 
Kohler Co.) were going to do, the first illegal 
act was the starting of the mass picketing 
on April 5, 1954, isn’t that correct? 

“Mr, Krrzman. It was not an illegal act. 
Here were a group of people. I have said 
there was mass picketing, and here was a 
group of people that came out April 5 to 
protect themselves. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. That is fine, they were go- 
ing to protect their jobs, and the company 
‘was inside, and you say that they were 
taking steps in order to get ready for what 
you term a war, but the fact is that the 
first illegal act, the keeping of employees 
out of the plant, was taken by the union. 

“Mr, Kirzman. Well, any union that has 
a picket line certainly does not expect work- 
ers to go in. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. They might not expect 
workers to go in—— 

“Mr. Krrzman. They were protecting their 
Jobs. 

“Mr. Kennepy. There are an awful lot of 
picket lines going on throughout the United 
States and they are not having some people 
out there, 2,000 people out there, to keep 
the employees out of work. There are picket 
Jines that are going on in the United States 
at the present time, in which that is not 
being done. 

“What you were doing, the starting of the 
` Megal action, in this whole strike was started 
‘by your union. It was by keeping the 
employees who wanted to go to work, keep- 
ing them out of the plant. 

. . . = . 

“Mr. Krrzman. First let me say to you, 
that I have said this was mass picketing, and 
I have tried to tell you the reasons why, 
and as soon as the NLRB issued an injunc- 
tion, and an order, to disband that mass 
picketing, that was done. 

_ “Mr, KENNEDY, That is 57 days later, and 
not until a court intervened. 

“Mr. Kirzman. Up until that point, those 
strikers were out there, many many of them 
were out there to prove that what was being 
said by the company on the radio, that the 

‘were not fa the strike, was not 


true, and therefore they showed up on the 
picket line. 
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“Mr. KENNEDY. You spent 30 minutes tell- 
ing the committee about what a terrible 
thing the company was doing in all of this, 
and ultimately if the company did not want 
to sign with the union, or felt that the 
demands of the union were too great, they 
had a right to take that position. 

“Ultimately, when the strike came along, 
the first illegal act was by the union, and 
that remained for 57 days until the court 
intervened. 

“Mr, Kirzman. Until the WERB order came 
along, the union did not consider this an 
illegal picket line. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. It was done by the inter- 
national officers of which you were one, and 
of which there were at least a dozen others 
out there, 

“Mr. Kirzman. And condoned by the 
Kohler Co, * * + 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Not the mass picketing 
wasn't condoned? 

“Mr. Krrzman. Because they could have 
gone to the WERB long before the 57 days 
were up, but they did not have the record 
built any sooner than that. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. Maybe they needed the 
record built in court in order to get the mass 
picketing removed. But there were inter- 
national organizers there, and international 
officers of the UAW were present, and this 
mass picketing went on for 57 days until 
the court intervened. 

“You can’t get away from those facts” 
(vol. 8, pp. 549 through 552). 


“The CHAIRMAN [Senator JOHN L. McCLEt- 
LAN]. * * * Do you know what the law of 
Wisconsin is with respect to mass picket- 
ing? 

“Mr. Kirzman. The WERB, Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Act, word for word, I do 
not know it. 

“I know generally what it Is. 

“Senator [Barry] GOLDWATER. Well, gen- 
erally, does the law prohibit picketing that 
prevents a man from going to work if he 
desires to go to work? 

“Mr. KirzMan. Yes; I believe that is in the 
law. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Did you know that 
before the strike commenced? 

“Mr. KirzMan. Yes. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Well, did you have 
the feeling that you were violating the law 
when you set up mass picketing? 

“Mr, Kiraman, I did not. 

s ° s . . 

“The CHAIRMAN. Could you not have had 
your mass demonstration at a location where 
it would not have violated the law and still 
made the same demonstration, where you 
would not have, by mass force, preventing 
ingress and egress into the plant. 

“Mr. Kirzman. No, no, Mr, Chairman. If 
you would have done that, you would have 
had to be out on the highways or miles 
away from there, which wouldn’t have had 
any effect at all. 

“The Cuamrman. Well, of course, we [may] 
just as well be factual about it. We all 
know the purpose of holding it at those 
gates and running crowds from one gate to 
another was not to demonstrate the ma- 
jority of the Kohler workers wanted to strike, 
but it was to keep those workers who wanted 
in the plant to work, out. That is the truth 
about it isn’t it? 
watt oe witness conferred with his coun- 

“Mr. Krrzman. Yes; absolutely, yes.” (vol. 
3, pp. 567-569). 

C. Testimony of Donald Rand, administra- 
tive assistant to Emil Mazey, secretary- 
treasurer of the UAW international 
“Mr, KENNEDY, You were aware of the fact, 

were you not, that * * è the nonstrikers 

were unakle to get into the plant because 
of the mass picketing that was going on? 
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“Mr. Rand. I believe that has been testi- 
fled to; yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And you were aware of it 
yourself, were you not? 

“Mr. Rann. Well, I am aware of the fact 


‘that there was a mass of people there, and 


also—— 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And that the nonstrikers 
were unable to get in? 

“Mr. Rano. They didn’t go to work; yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Because of the mass of 
people? 

“Mr. Rand. I believe so; yes.” 

(Following this colloquy, Senator CURTIS 
presented a number of photographs of the 
mass picketing—most of which pictured 
Rand—and asked the witness to identify 
each, as well as the other international 
representatives pictured therein. This Rand 
did and Senator Curtis resumed his ques- 
tioning.) 

“Senator Curtis. All of these pictures rep- 
resent scenes of mass picketing conducted, 
among other reasons, to keep workers from 
going to work, is that correct? 

“Mr. RandD. Yes” (vol. 11, pps. 2142-2143, 
2159-2160). 

There was much other testimony by repre- 
sentatives of the UAW International—less 
direct, but equally decisive—attesting to the 
mass picketing at Kohler which prevented 
nonstriking workers from getting into the 
plant and prevented the operation of the 
company. The following reveals that the 
same basic strategy was used by the UAW 
in the Perfect Circle strike. 


A. Testimony of Raymond H. Berndt, director 
of UAW Region No. 3 


“Mr. KENNEDY. Once the picketing started 
* * * there was, on occasion, what we have 
come to recognize as mass picketing which 
kept the nonstrikers out of the plant, was 
there not? 

“Mr, BERNDT. That is correct, there were 
occasions. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you feel that that was 
a proper activity or a proper thing for the 
union to be doing, attempting to keep those 
who wanted to go to work out of the plant? 

“Mr. BERNDT. No; but I think during the 
4-month period there might have been 4 or 5 
occasions that this type of activity went on. 

“I think it was devised by one of the local 
union people who came up with the bright 
idea that since the law said you had to have 
5 pickets to a gate, there was 5 pickets at a 
gate, but there are only certain streets to 
go down to the plant so it was just possible 
to have friends and sympathizers and other 
people from the plant away from the plant 
down the street, which really constituted a 
blocking of the ingress of the plant. 

“This we tried to deplore and tried to tell 
them that the law is not this kind of a thing, 
to try to get around the law by using the 
subterfuge. 

“Mr Kennepy. Wasn't there a court in- 
junction against the mass picketing that took 
place at some of these plants? 

a “Mr. Brernor. There was such an injunc- 
on. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Evidently it was taking 
place, was it not, Mr. Berndt? 

“Mr. BERNDT. The law was in effect. The 
injunction was in effect and the mass picket- 
ing was in violation of that injunction. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Well, you, as one of the 
senior officials in that area, deplore the use 
of violence or deplore these activities, but 
did you take any steps to prevent the union 
from carrying on the mass picketing and 
preventing the nonstrikers from entering the 
plant and going to work? 

“Mr. BERNDT. There were many occasions 
when the mass picketing happened even 
without my Knowledge, so that would have 
been impossible to even try to talk to enough 
people to prevent them from organizing a 
mass picket line as such. 
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“Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Bill Caldwell, of whom 
you spoke, who you said would be the type 
of person that would deplore violence, did 
he take any steps to end this mass picketing 
that was occurring? 

“Mr. BERNDT. I am of the frankly, 
that if it hadn’t been for Bill Caldwell there 
would have been much more violence. I 
think Bill has done a tremendous job in the 
face of the problems that he was confronted 
with, trying to handle a strike in 4 plants 
in 3 different cities and being between all of 
them, plus negotiations in 6 other plants, 
plus handling a Chrysler plant in Indianapo- 
lis at the same time. 

- “Mr. Kennepy. I would think that in a 
union such as the UAW, it would be certainly 
possible if they wanted to prevent this kind 
of activity from taking place, that it would 
be possible for them to issue instructions 
that would prevent it from taking place. 

“Mr. BERNDT. Our strikes are run by a local 
strike committee; all we can do is try to 
supervise and assist through the representa- 
tive assigned to the area. Occasionally we 
try to get additional representatives who 
might have an open day on their schedule to 
go in and assist and try to help them in their 
financial problems and other things. 

“They most certainly are talked to about 
the possibility of violence because we are 
well aware of the fact that once violence 
starts in a plant we are not going to get the 
kind of publicity we need to settle that con- 
tract the way we would like to get it settled. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. What specific steps did the 
UAW, you as the representative or other in- 
ternational representatives, take to prevent 
the mass picketing that occurred? 

“Mr. BERNDT. Constantly reminding the 
locals that they were in violation of the law, 
and requesting that they stop the idea of 
mass picketing. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Yet they disobeyed your 
instructions and continued to do it? 

“Mr. BERNDT. They are not under obliga- 
tions to follow. I have not the authority to 
command. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Wasn't it a fact that on 
some occasions, on at least one occasion, em- 
ployees from other plants, UAW plants, came 
in and massed themselves in front of the 
New Castle plant? 

“Mr. BERNDT. Yes; there were a few of 
those occasions, when other people in sur- 
rounding areas—and you have to understand 
that in the city of New Castle we have under 
contract some 7 UAW plants, some 7 plants 
under UAW contracts. 

“It is always possible to have somebody 
who is on the off shift walking on some- 
body else's picket line in that particular city. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You had large numbers on 
occasion, did you not, well over several hun- 
dred people? 

“Mr. BERNDT. There were over several hun- 
dred on a few occasions. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. How could that be per- 
mitted if you were in fact attempting to 
stop the mass picketing from going on? 

“Mr. Bernor. I think that if a request is 
made by a local union of other union mem- 
bers within the area, to show a solidarity on 
the picket line, show a solidarity of purpose, 
and a peaceful demonstration, that very 
few people might be able to get in the way 
and talk them out of such a thing as hay- 
ing a peaceful demonstration, to show that 
other plants and other individuals are in- 
terested in a just settlement of that par- 
ticular strike. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What I am trying to es- 
tablish is that you make statements about 
being against violence and about being 
against violence at that time, and yet dur- 
ing this period of strike the mass picketing 
was going on on occasion, in violation of 
the law, and those who wanted to go to 
work could not get into the plant. 
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-“The third thing there is that on oc- 
casion, members of the UAW were brought 
in from other plants in the neighborhood 
and massed in front of these various Per- 
fect Circle Co. plants, 

“It doesn't seem to me that all those pick- 
ets—it seems to me that these actions speak 
louder than your words of saying “We are 
against violence,’ ” (Vol. 1, pp. 120-125.) 

Because the International representatives 
of the UAW—very much in evidence on the 
scene of both strikes—took no decisive or 
concentrated action to prevent this flagrant 
violation of the law, but, on the contrary, 
consistently sought to justify it, it can only 
be concluded that violation of the law is 
sanctioned by the labor bosses if such viola- 
tion serves their purposes. 

3. Violence and threats of violence—as 
well as overt acts of vengeance, force, and 
intimidation—were employed in the strikes 
with the full knowledge and passive ap- 
proval of the labor bosses. Violence was 
dispensed with only when employers com- 
pletely capitulated to their demands: One 
of the important phases of the Kohler and 
Perfect Circle strikes fully exposed by the 
hearings was the UAW practice of unleash- 
ing wholesale violence against nonstrikers 
and their families and practically everyone 
who disagreed with their demands. 

Walter Reuther, UAW President, said: 
“The UAW is a clean union: * * * I should 
like to make clear at the outset, that the 
UAW is a clean, democratic, honest, and 
effective trade union.” (Vol. 21, p. 4129.) 

Other top officials of the UAW Interna- 
tional echoed these sentiments. But, the 
record made at the hearings placed these 
pious protestations in their proper light. On 
March 28 Mr. Girard A. Desmond, counsel 
for the Kohler Co., submitted for the record 
over 800 affidavits, each attesting to specific 
acts of violence and vandalism perpetrated 
against nonstrikers or their friends or rela- 
tives. These affidavits covered literally hun- 
dreds of cases of “paint bombings” of pri- 
vate homes; destruction of nonstrikers’ au- 
tomobiles by acid and paint; slashing of 
tires; destruction of farm machinery and 
private property, etc., etc. 

These many instances of violence and 
vandalism were not the result of mere 
“strained emotions,” as the labor bosses 
tried to insinuate. Most of them were de- 
liberate and premeditated; they required 
thought and planning to carry out. 

Herewith a few cogent examples from the 
affidavits: 

(1) Dale Costdyke, April 7, 1954, nonstrik- 
ing employee physically assaulted, kid- 
napped, beaten, cursed, told to join union 
on threat of death. 

(2) Herman Miesfeld, April 7, 1954, non- 
striking employee intercepted on way to 
work, coerced into joining union. 

(11) Rance Rasmussen, May 25, 1954, non- 
striker assaulted, struck while walking to 
work, 

(12) Leland Dyke, May 25, 1954, non- 
striker assaulted, struck, kicked in groin. 

(33) Willard Van Ouwerkerk, June 18, 
1954, nonstriking employee struck from rear, 
knocked down, stomped, injuries included 
crushed chest and victim in critical condi- 
tion for days. 

(37) Carl Kummer, June 20, 1954, non- 
striking employee assaulted in tavern by 
gang of eight men; asked why he didn’t join 
union; knocked to floor. 

(42) Roger Wuestenhagen, June 24, 1954, 
nonstriking employee assaulted, knocked to 
ground. 

(43) Harold Curtiss, June 28, 1954, shot- 
gun blast fired through living room window. 

(50) William J. Bersch, Sr., William P. 
Bersch, Jr., July 4, 1954, father and son as- 
saulted, brutally beaten. 

(72) Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Emley, August 
21, 1954, nonstriker, wife, and 14-year-old 
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daughter assaulted in tavern by group of 
men and women; threatened, cursed and 
beaten. 

(88) Harold Fanslau, September 8, 1954, 
nonstriker and wife assaulted, called foul 
names; nonstriker struck and knocked down. 

(94) Lester Boeldt, September 17, 1954, 
nonstriking employee ambushed by gang in 
tavern; called a scab and job stealer, cursed, 
beaten. 

(97) John Elsesser, September 17, 1954, 
nonstriking employee assaulted in tavern, 
struck in face. 

(101) Carl Mertz, September 19, 1954, non- 
striker cursed, physically assaulted. 

(108) Carl M. Gabrielse, September 27, 
1954, cutting blade of corn chopper broken 
by steel rod tied to cornstalk; machine bolts 
tied to other cornstalks on farm owned by 
father of a Kohler Co. employee. 

(110) John Elsesser, September 30, 1954, 
two nonstriking employees assaulted in tav- 
ern by gang; threatened, kicked in legs and 
kneed in groin. 

(125) Earl Eernisse, October 6, 1954, dairy 
cow on farm operated by brother of non- 
striking employees so horribly multilated it 
had to be killed. 

(132) Jake Hopeman, October 8, 1954, dairy 
cow slashed on udder and body, apparently 
by razor blade; daughter of owner has friend 
who is nonstriking employee. 

(138) Edgar Boeldt, October 9, 1954, human 
excrement smeared on dashboard, steering 
wheel, and front seat of automobile of non- 
striking employee. 

(170) Mr. and Mrs. August Miller, October 
15, 1954, nonstriking employee and his wife 
assaulted, their taverns wrecked. 

(179) Wilmer and Dorothy Mentink, Octo- 
ber 31, 1954, shotgun blast riddled windows 
in home of nonstriker. 

(189) George Behring, November 10, 1954, 
flaming torch thrown onto porch of non- 
striker’s home. 

(226) Louis Weber, December 5, 1954, win- 
dows broken in home of nonstriker by pellets 
from an air gun, 

(320) Robert Heling, Jr., January 30, 1955, 
flaming torch thrown at nonstriker’s home, 

(348) Max Wimmer, February 15, 1955, non- 
striker's garage broken into and car painted 
and scratched. Human excrement smeared 
on side of car. 

(356) Junior F. Wagener, February 24, 
1955, nonstriker’s car damaged after run- 
ning over logs placed on curve of icy road. 

(357) Victor Sippel, February 25, 1985, non- 
striker's car dynamited—roof, fenders, and 
hood blown off, inside of car gutted, com- 
plete loss. 

(363) Reuben Miller, March 6, 1955, ma- 
chine shed of nonstriker dynamited. 

(378) Bernard M. Daane, March 21, 1955, 
two shotgun blasts fired through thermo- 
pane window of nonstriker’s home smashing 
plaster on opposite wall. 

(382) John Elsesser, March 26, 1955, dyna- 
mite thrown at nonstriker’s automobile, fall- 
ing short and blasting hole in pavement. 
Force of explosion smashed five windows in 
home. Wife of nonstriker suffered punc- 
tured eardrum, 

(387) John Stockinger, March 31, 1955, 
rock hurled through window of nonstriker's 
home, playing children showered with 
broken glass. 

(399) Fred Yurk, April 12, 1955, dynamite 
exploded under car of nonstriker, causing 
extensive damage. 

(401) Clarence Burich, April 18, 1955, dyna- 
mite exploded under auto of nonstriker 
parked in front of his home; car a complete 
loss. 

(402) Elwin Taubenheim, April 21, 1955, 
nonstriker’s car dynamited. 

(9-A) Charles Schumacher, August 30, 
1954, paraffin torch thrown in car. 
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(317-A) Phillip Schneider, January 15, 
1956, employee's pigs poisoned, 1 dead, 3 addi- 
tional pigs dead from poison. 

(434-A) Gordon McChain, January 29, 
1957, employee’s heifers poisoned, 3 heifers 
died. (Vol. 6, pp. 1138-A-1138-KKK.)* 

Much the same pattern developed in the 
Perfect Circle strike. For instance, it was 
brought out that over 100 arrests were made. 


A. From the testimony of Raymond H. 
Berndt, director of UAW region No. 3 

“Mr. BERNDT. I would like to say at the very 
outset that any violence that might have oc- 
curred so far as the stoning of individual's 
homes was not part of a planned program by 
our union. 

“Certainly the individuals who took this on 
themselves, if they were union people who did 
all of these things, to do these things was 
not as a part of a planned program on the 
part of the union nor at the instruction of 
myself nor any representative in the area. 

“I would like to call your attention, of the 
numerous arrests made, and I think that out 
of in excess of 100 arrests, there were 13 con- 
victions.” (Vol. 1, p. 113.) 

There can be no question but that the 
wholesale violence and vandalism which oc- 
curred at Kohler and Hagerstown was indi- 
rectly condoned by the labor bosses. For 
while they professed opposition to such 
tactics, they made little or no effort to pre- 
vent such action. As a matter of fact, the 
legal fees, fines, and court costs arising from 
the most notorious violent outbreaks were 
subsidized by the international union. 

The following colloquy is pertinent: 


A. From the testimony of Emil Mazey, sec- 
retary-treasurer, UAW international 


“Senator GOLDWATER. Do you know Dan 
Preston? 

“Mr, Mazzy. Yes; I do. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Was he ever arrested? 

“Mr, Mazer. I don’t know. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. He was fined $10 for 
refusing to comply with the police oflicer’s 
order. 

“Do you know who defended him? 

“Mr. Mazer. I believe that everybody who 
was arrested for strike activity in Sheboygan 
in the Kohler strike was defended by our 
legal counsel, Dave Rabinowitz. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid Mr. Rabi- 
nowitz’ fees? 

“Mr. Mazer. The international union. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid the fine 
and costs? 

“Mr. Mazer. If there were fines and costs 
they were also paid by the union. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Do you know Joseph 
Burns? 

“Mr. Mazey. Yes; I do. 

“Joseph Burns was a member of my staff. 
I assigned him to the city of Sheboygan for 
the purpose of handling the strike assistance 

‘ogram. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Was he ever arrested? 

“Mr, Mazey. I believe he was. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. He was. He was 
found guilty of disorderly conduct. Would 
your same answer to who defended him stand 
in this case? 

“Mr. Mazer. Yes; I am willing to stipulate, 
I believe, in all of these cases, that our attor- 
ney, Dave Rabinowitz, defended the people. 
I am also willing to stipulate that if there 
were any fines and penalties, we paid the 
fines and penalties. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid his fine 
and costs? 

“Mr. Mazry. I have already said, sir, that 
we did, the international union. 


* * . . » 


"Numbers indicate affidavit numbers as 
filed; dates, date of incident; and names, per- 
sons filing complaints. For the sake of 
brevity, affidavit dates have been eliminated. 
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“Senator GOLDWATER. I do not think it was 
established yesterday, but was William Vin- 
son ever arrested on the picket line? 

“Mr. Mazey. I think he testified yester- 
day that he was. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. He was. He was 
found guilty of disorderly conduct and the 
use of force and coercion. Who defended 
him? 

“Mr. MazEy. I believe Dave Rabinowitz. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid his fine 
and cost? 

“Mr. Mazey. If there were fines and costs, 
Senator, they were paid by the union. 
. . s . . 

“Senator GOLDWATER. We established yes- 
terday that William Vinson was arrested for 
his part in the Van Ouwerkerk incident. 
Who defended him? 

“Mr. MazeY. He was defended by Dave 
Rabinowitz. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid the lawyer 
fees? 

“Mr. Mazry. The international union. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Do you know Frank 
Schroeder, Charles Wirtz, William Rettela, 
and Douglas Strebe? 

“Mr. Mazer. I think I know Frank Schroe- 
der. I am not sure of the others. I may 
have met them. I might know them by 
sight, but their names don’t ring a bell. 

7 * . . . 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Was Franklin Schroe- 
der arrested—- 

“Mr. MazEY. I believe he was. 

Senator GOLDWATER. For assault on a non- 
striker? Who put up the bail bond for him? 

“Mr. Mazry. If there was a bail bond, I am 
sure we put it up. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who defended him? 

“Mr. Mazey. I am sure our attorney de- 
fended him—Dave Rabinowitz. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid the attor- 
ney’s fees? 

“Mr. Mazer. If there were attorney fees to 
be paid, I probably wrote the check for them. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. You established that 
the international paid the costs incurred in 
these various arrests that I have discussed 
here? 

“Mr. Mazey. I am willing to stipulate that 
we paid for all these costs for any arrests, 
any legal fees, that may have occurred during 
the Kohler strike. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Is or was Jess Fer- 
razza your administrative assistant? 

“Mr. Mazry. Jess Ferrazza is and was my 
administrative assistant. He was in Sheboy- 
gan assisting in negotiations before the 
strike began, and he continued to stay there 
hoping negotiations would continue. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Was he arrested on 
the picket line? 

“Mr. Mazey. Yes; I believe he was, but I 
am not sure. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. You are not sure 
about your own administrative assistant be- 
ing arrested? If mine ever gets arrested, I 
will know about it. 

“Mr. Mazer. His activities are confined to 
those quarters. There were a lot of people 
involved. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who paid his court 
costs? 

“Mr. Mazer. If he was arrested and there 
were any court costs to be paid, the inter- 
national union paid them. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Is it your interna- 
tional policy to pay sustenance to the fami- 
lies of convicted people, convicted members 
of your organization? 

“Mr. Mazey. In the case of Vinson * * * 
while Bill Vinson was in jail, we gave his 
wife $50 a week, the local union gave, local 
212, which happens to be my local, Senator, 
& local that I organized, also gave his wife 
$50 a week, and the way the matter was 
handled, the international union gave her 
& check of $100 a week, and every 3 months 
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the local would reimburse the international 
union for its share of this obligation. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Do you think that is 
a proper expenditure of union dues money? 

“Mr. Mazer. Yes; I do, sir. In this par- 
ticular case Vinson was in Sheboygan as a 
representative of local 212, which happens to 
have the Briggs Manufacturing Co. under 
contract, and which also makes plumbing 
ware, the local had an interest in the out- 
come and success of the strike. I feel that 
Vinson was a victim of Kohlerism. As a re- 
sult of that, I felt we were obligated to do 
everything we could to provide for his wife 
and family while he was in jail. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Yesterday, Mr. Vin- 
son in his testimony indicated that he didn’t 
have any particular duties at Kohler, that 
he was just over there wandering around. 
He was sort of a morale builder. Because he 
didn’t have any definite duties according to 
him, what responsibilities would your local 
feel towards him? 

“Mr. Mazey. Well, the local sent him up 
there to assist the local union in setting up 
its picket lines and so on. Apparently from 
Vinson’s testimony nobody ever clearly told 
him what to do, and that is regrettable. 

“If I had known that he didn’t know what 
to do, I think I might have given him some 
advice myself. But the facts are that the 
reason the local sent four people into She- 
boygan was that there was a great deal of 
fear in the community. Everybody remem- 
bered the massacre of the 1934 strike. They 
were there basically to let them know they 
weren't fighting by themselves.” (Vol. 8, pp. 
1484-1489.) 

Violence has not been brought into play 
by the UAW labor bosses when employers 
made no attempt to exercise their legal right 
to keep their business operating during a 
strike. The following testimony serves to 
substantiate this fact: 


A. Testimony of Raymond H. Berndt, director 
of UAW Region No. 3 


“Senator Curtis. * * * On page 2 of your 
statement, you referred to 5 UAW strikes 
in Indiana during 1955, and none of which 
resulted in violence. Did any of the em- 
ployers in these five strikes attempt to oper- 
ate their plants during the strike? 

“Mr, BERNDT. Not to my recollection. 

“Senator Curtis. Would the violence have 
occurred at Perfect Circle if the company 
had not attempted to operate during the 
strike? 

“Mr. BERNDT. Probably not, Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. That was a right they 
had to do; was it? 

“Mr, BERNDT. That is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. It was not in violation of 
law? 

“Mr. BERNDT. That is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. And you concur with Mr. 
Reuther in regard to that? 

“Mr, BERNDT. Absolutely. 

“Senator Curtis. That the right to strike 
must carry the corresponding right; the right 
not to strike? 

“Mr. BERNDT. That is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. And these rights belong 
to workers and not to organizations; isn’t 
that correct? 

“Mr. BERNDT. That is correct.” 
pp. 157-158.) 

4. Professional thugs have terrorized both 
employers and individual laborers during the 
strikes with the implied, if not actual, ap- 
proval of the labor bosses: In his much- 
heralded testimony before the committee, 
Walter Reuther deplored the use of “finks” 
by employers during the early days of union 
organization. In fact, he attempted to make 
a martyr of himself by repeatedly recounting 
the rough treatment he received 
the years from paid strikebreakers. How- 
ever, sympathy for Reuther tends to wane 
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1958 . 
when the testimony of said UAW goons is 


analyzed. 

The following is particularly pertinent. 

A. From the of William Vinson, 
employee, the Chrysler Corp. Detroit, 
Mich, 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Vinson, you were in 

Sheboygan, Wis.? 

“Mr, Vinson. Yes; I was. 
“Mr. KENNEDY. Prior to that time, what 
position did you hold?” 
» . . . . 
“Mr. Vinson. I was chief steward for Briggs 
Manufacturing Co.” 
. * J . . 


“Mr. KENNEDY, That is local 212 of the 
UAW? 

“Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Had you been elected to 
that position? 

“Mr. VINSON. Yes, sir. I had. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. How long had you held the 
position? 

“Mr, Vinson. About 4 years. 

> . » el . 

“Mr. KENNEDY. That is in Detroit? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You went up to Sheboygan, 
Wis., to assist in the strike? 

“Mr. Vinson. I did, 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Would you tell the com- 
mittee why you went up there? 

“Mr. Vinson. Well, the Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co. * * * manufactures plumbing ware, 
and any time that there is a sweatshop 
anywhere in the country that people are not 
getting a fair break, as far as wages and 
working conditions, it has always been a 
practice in my local to try to help organize 
these places, wherever they might be, De- 
troit or whatever might happen as far as 
the people to be organized. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who decided that you 
should be sent up there? 

“Mr. Vinson. Well, I don’t know offhand 
just who called and asked us to come up 
there. I believe the call was made from 
Chicago at the time. Our local offices were 
there, and they called somebody at the local 
and they got in touch with me at home and 
asked me to go up there. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What compensation did 
you receive while up there? 

“Mr. Vinson. I was paid by my local union 
while I was up there. 

* 


“Mr. KENNEDY. You were not paid by the 
international? 

“Mr. VINsoN. No, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you receive any ex- 
penses from the international? 

“Mr. Vinson. No, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. This was all compensation 
from your local 212? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, And you received your in- 
structions to go up from an officer of local 
212? 

“Mr. Vinson. I don’t believe he was an 
Officer of 212. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who gave you the instruc- 
tions to go up there? 

“Mr, Vinson, I don’t remember fully who 
it was that actually called me at home and 
asked me to go up there. I believe Russ 
Barrow was the man from Chicago who 
called Detroit. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who is Russ Barrow? What 
is his position? 

“Mr. Vinson. He is deceased now. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What was his position? 

“Mr. Vinson, I believe he was recording 
secretary at the time. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Of Local 212? 

“Mr. Vinson, I believe he was. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. So you went up there. 
What were the financial arrangements? 
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up, and after we were up there it was to 
worked out how much money we would 
for lost time for wages lost from the shop. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody else from Lo- 
cal 212 go up? 

“Mr. VINSON. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. 


“Mr. Vinson. Boyce Land, James Conner. 
That is all that went at the time with the 
exception of myself. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Were there others that 
went up at a later time? 

“Mr. Vinson. Well, there was one fellow 
from our local that was up there with our 
sound truck. 

» » s . . 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did your local loan your 
sound truck to Local 833? 

“Mr. Vınson. I really don't know what 
arrangements were made with that. The In- 
ternational made that arrangement. I don’t 
know. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who was the man who 
went with the sound truck? 

“Mr. Vinson. Jim Fiore. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Were all of these individ- 
uals compensated out of Local 212? 

“Mr. Vinson. I don't know. 

* *. . . . 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Do you know what hap- 
pened to the sound truck ultimately? 

“Was that given to Local 833? 

“Mr. Vinson. I believe it was. 

. * . . > 


“Mr. Kennepy. What salary and expenses 
did you receive while you were up at She- 
boygan? 

“Mr. Vinson. It seems to me that we got 
lost time for the shop, I believe it was 
$96, I am not sure. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. $96 a week? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes. And I believe we got 
$7 a day expense money for hotel bills. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you take a leave of 
absence from the Briggs Company? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir, I did. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Was that provided in the 
union contract? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir, it is. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Van Ouwerkerk—first, 
how long were you up in Sheboygan? 

“Mr. Vinson. Well, I was there from April 
9th to some time in July. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And Mr. Van Ouwerkerk 
has just testified, and I believe you have been 
tried on the of beating Mr. Van 
Ouwerkerk in this bar, in this tavern? 

“Mr. Vinson. I have. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Would you like to tell what 
your position is on it? 

“Mr. Vinson. My position on it is I think 
I got a very unfair and unjust trial on the 
sentence side of it. I got the strongest sen- 
tence of any man that was ever sent up from 
Sheboygan County. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you hit Mr. Van 
Ouwerkerk? 

“Mr. Vinson. I hit Mr. Van Ouwerkerk, 

“Mr. KENNEDY, Did you kick him when he 
was down? 

“Mr. Vinson. No; I didn’t. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Do you know how he got 
3 or 4 broken ribs? 

“Mr. VINSON. I broke them with my fists. 

* . » . . 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you hit him with your 
fist before he went down? 

“Mr. Vinson. I hit him with the back of 
my left hand on the neck and I hit him in 
the ribs with my fist. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. For what reason? 

“Mr. Vinson. I came out of the rest room 
and I heard somebody say ‘Let’s get the hell 
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out of here, there is too many union people 
here.’ So I lost my temper and I hit him. 
. » . . . 
“Senator GOLDWATER. How tall are you? 
“Mr. Vinson. Six foot three and a half. 
“Senator GotpwarTrr. How much do you 
weigh? 
“Mr. Vinson. About 230. 
> > » . . 
“Senator Curtis. How did it happen you 
picked out this particular man to hit? 
“Mr. Vinson. Well, as I say, when I came 
out of the rest room, he made this state- 
ment, and I hit him. 
s > . . . 


“Senator Curtis. Mr. Van Ouwerkerk made 
that statement? 

“Mr. Vinson. That is what I found out 
later. I didn’t know who it was at the 
time. 

“Senator Curtis. Who presided over your 
trial, what judge? 

“Mr. Vinson. I believe it was Judge 
Schlicting. 

“Senator Curris. Who was your attorney? 

“Mr. Vinson, William Quick and David 
Rabinowitz. 


* * . . . 
“Senator Curtis. Is he [Rabinowitz] an 
attorney for the VAW? 


“Mr. Vinson, He is. 

“Senator Curtis. Was he at that time? 

“Mr. Vinson, Yes, sir; he was. 

“Senator Curtis, Did they provide you 
with your defense? 

“Mr. Vinson. They did. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you pay any part of 
it yourself? 

“Mr. Vinson. No, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. They paid both attor- 
neys? 

“Mr. Vinson. I presume they did. 

“Senator Curtis. There was an appeal 
taken? - 

“Mr. VINsoN. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. And the appeal was de- 
cided against you? 

“Mr. Vinson, Yes, sir; it was. 

“Senator Curtis. How long a time did you 
serve? 

“Mr. Vinson. Thirteen and a half months. 

. * . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Did you receive any com- 
pensation while you were serving time? 

“Mr. Vinson. I received none. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you have any family? 

“Mr. Vinson. I do. 

Senator Curtis. Did they receive anything? 

“Mr. Vinson. My wife did. 

“Senator Curtis. From whom? 

“Mr. Vinson. She received from the local 
212 and from the UAW. 

“Senator Curtis. By the UAW, you mean 
the international? 

“Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

“Senator Curtis. How much did she re- 
ceive? 

“Mr. Vinson. Fifty dollars from each one, 
a week. 

* . . * . 

“Senator CurRTIS. Do you know who in the 
UAW arranged for that? 

“Mr. Vinson. I don’t know offhand who 
arranged for it. I believe Mr. Mazey was 
instrumental in it, and the local officers as 
a whole.” 

. . . . kd 

“Senator Curtis, I want to ask you this: 
Did the international officers have any con- 
versations with the Briggs local or have any 
part _ arranging for you people to go down 
there 

“Mr. Vinson. I presume they did, and Iam 
not sure. 

. . S . S 
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“Senator GOLDWATER., Did you receive pay 
from the international while you were on 
trial? 

“Mr. Vinson. I believe I did. 


“Let me explain. I don’t recall getting a 
lost-time check when I went to Sheboygan 
and for the trial. I did get a check for ex- 
pense money to go up there and when I left 
I believe they paid my hotel bill and every- 
thing and checked me out. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. The international? 

“Mr, Vinson. Yes, sir; the international did 
that. 

. hd * . . 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Vinson, were you 
arrested any other time during the course 
of your stay in Wisconsin? 

* . . . » 

“Mr. Vinson. I was arrested about four 
times, I believe. 

“Senator Curtis. You were arrested once 
at the same time Joe Burns was arrested, 
weren't you? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir. * * * 

“Senator Curtis. What were you arrested 
that time for? 

Mr. Vinson. * * * Officer Capelle and 
somebody walked up and walked right into 
me. I didn’t move, and I got arrested for 
disturbing the peace or something. I don't 
remember what it was. 

“Senator Curtis. How was the case dis- 

of? 

“Mr. Vinson. I believe I got a $25 fine out 
Oty, * 2 ¢ 

“Senator Curtis. Who paid the fine? 

“Mr. Vinson. I presume the local, or the 
union did. 

“Senator Curtis. The international? 

“Mr. Vinson, I presume they did. 

“Senator Curtis. What lawyer looked after 
it? 

“Mr. Vinson. Mr. Rabinowitz. 

“Senator Curtis. Who paid him? 

“Mr, Vinson. I presume the international. 

* » . » . 


“Senator CURTIS. * * * In all of these 
clashes with the law, the same attorney rep- 
resented you? : 

“Mr. Vinson. I believe so; yes. 

“Senator Curtis. And you didn’t pay? 

“Mr. Vunson. No, I didn’t. 

“Senator Curtis. The UAW paid? 

“Mr. Vinson. I presume they did. 

“Senator Curtis. And you didn’t pay any of 
the fines or any of the court costs? 

“Mr. Vinson. No. 


“Senator Munpr. During the period that 
you were out on bail from June 18 to July 7, 
you continued to work in conjunction with 
these other men on the strike situation at 
Kohler, is that right? 

“Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir. 

“Senator MUNDT. The reason I asked that 
question is I was a little curious. I asked 
you if you had ever been reprimanded by the 
union, and you said ‘Yes,’ by about every- 
body, that Burkhart reprimanded you, Mazey 
reprimanded you, but apparently nobody 
thought it was serious enough to take you 
off of your assignment and send you back to 
Detroit? 

“Mr. Vinson. Well, nobody ever took me off 
to begin with. 

“Senator MuNDT. So any manifestation of 
displeasure over the beating that you gave 
the man with the redheaded wife was 
strictly verbal, it was not in terms of saying 
“Well, we don’t want rough stuff around here, 
Mr. Vinson, you better go back to Briggs.’ 
Nobody ever took you off the job because of 
your attack on this little fellow; is that 
right? 

“Mr. Vinson. Nobody ever took me off the 
job.” (Vol. 7, pp. 1278-1347.) 

The direct testimony of John Gunaca, 
another member of Briggs Local 212 in De- 
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troit, sent to Kohler, contributed little sub- 
stantive evidence with respect to his strong- 
arm activities in Sheboygan. This is so be- 
cause he is at present under indictment 
from Sheboygan County, Wis., and his at- 
torney, Charles Marston, from Detroit, Mich., 
requested that “questions which pertained to 
the matter of the indictment be not asked 
of this witness.” This request was granted 
by the Chair, 

The indictment reads: 

“Count 1, that on the fourth day of July, 
A. D. 1954, at the city of Sheboygan Falls, in 
said county, said John Gunaca, also known 
as John Price, John Ballerino, and John 
Moreski, did unlawfully, willfully, and fe- 
loniously assault another, to wit, William 
Bersch, Jr., with intent to do great bodily 
harm, contrary to section 341 of the stat- 
utes, and against the peace and dignity of 
the State. Count 2, that on the fourth day 
of July, A. D. 1954, in the city of Sheboygan 
Falls, in said county, the said John 
Gunaca * * * did unlawfully, willfully, and 
feloniously assault another, to wit, William 
Bersch, Sr., with intent to do great bodily 
harm.” (Vol. 10, p. 1888.) 

However, the testimony of William Bersch, 
Jr., given under oath on March 11, 1958, be- 
fore the committee, reveals the extent of the 
felonious assaults for which Gunaca is un- 
der indictment. Herewith portions of that 
testimony. 


B. Testimony of William Bersch, Jr., em- 
ployee, the Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
“Mr, KENNEDY. Mr, Bersch, you are an em- 

ployee of the Kohler Co.? 

“Mr. Berson. Yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And you have worked there 
for how long? 

“Mr, BerscH. Ten and a half years as of 
now.” 

. . . » . 
“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you join the UAW? 
“Mr. BERSCH., Yes; I did. 

“Mr, Kennepy. Did you support them 
when they went out on strike? 
“Mr, Berscu, No; I didn’t.” 

a . - . . 
“Mr. KENNEDY, You didn’t go to work in 

the period of the mass picketing or attempt 

to go to work? 

“Mr. BerscH. No; I didn’t. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, After the mass picketing 
ended, did you go back to your job? 

“Mr, Berscu. I went back, I think it was, 

11 weeks from the date that the strike 

started.” 


». . . ». . 


“Mr. KENNEDY. The 28th of June? 
“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 
. . . . . 


“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you also have another 
job in addition to that? 
“Mr. BERscH, Yes; I did. That was at the 
Behlow and Meier Shell station. 
* * . » . 
“Mr. KENNEDY. And that is at 300 Fond du 
Lac Avenue, Sheboygan Falls? 
“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 
“Mr, KENNEDY. You were there attending 
the pumps; is that right? 
“Mr. Berscu. Yes; I was. 
. . . . . 
“Mr. KENNEDY. Were you there on July 4, 
1954? 

“Mr. BERsScCH, Yes, I worked that afternoon 
and evening. 
» - . . * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Was your father also work- 
ing there? 

“Mr. BerscH. No, he wasn't. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Was he there on July 4, 
in the evening? 

“Mr. BERSCH, Yes; he was, 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Could you tell us what hap- 
pened at approximately 9:30 or 9:25 on the 
evening of July 4? 
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“Mr, Berscr. I was working there, and my 
father was there. He came over. He just 
lived across the street. He came over to see 
what I was doing. The next day we were 
going to go fishing. 

* Ld . . . 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Your father came over and 
you had a discussion about going fishing; is 
that right? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes; he did. 

“Mr. Kennepy. At that time did an auto- 
mobile draw up? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes, a 1953 Buick pulled in 
in back of the wash rack of the station, while 
I was working at the pumps. 

. . . s . 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What happened then? 

“Mr. BerscH. Well, when I got finished at 
the pumps, I went over to see what he 
wanted, and it was a fellow by the name 
of Nick. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Nick Vrekovic; 
right? 

“Mr. BERSCH. I think it is. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, And you had known him 
before? 

“Mr. BERscH, I had known him approxi- 
mately 5 or 6 years ago. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, He had worked at the 
Kohler Co.? 

“Mr. Berscu. Yes; he did. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. He was presently out on 
strike; is that right? 

“Mr. BerRscH. Yes, 

“Mr. KENNEDY, He was a member of the 
UAW and supported the strike? 

“Mr. Berscn, Yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What words did you have 
with him at that time? 

“Mr. Berscu. I went over to find out what 
he wanted, and I told him I just didn’t have 
time. It was 9:30 in the evening already 
and I couldn't get to it. After that, then he 
said ‘Well, I hear you are scabbing at the 
Kohler.’ “I said, ‘I didn’t call it scabbing. 
Iam making a living for my family.’ 

“Well, then he went back to having his 
brakes checked, and I said I couldn’t do it. 
He got pretty rough, so I just turned around 
and walked away and I went back into the 
office of the station. I picked up the tele- 
phone—— 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Who were you going to call 
an the telephone? 

“Mr. Berscx. I was going to call the sher- 
iff’s department. 

» » 


is that 


. . . 

“Mr. KENNEDY, And the words between 
yourself and Vrckovic had been such that 
you felt it necessary? 

“Mr. BerscH. Yes, He got pretty—I 
wouldn't know the words to use, but further 
than an ordinary customer does, 

“Mr. Kennepy. So you went back into the 
station to make this telephone call to the 
sheriff's office? 

“Mr. Berscr. Yes; I did. 

“Mr. Kennepy. How many people were in 
the car? 

“Mr. BERSCH. There were three people in 
the car. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And Vrekovic was driving 
the automobile? 

“Mr. BerscH. Vrekovic was driving. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you recognize either 
of the other two? 

“Mr. Berscox. No; I didn’t. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. You went back in and 
picked up the telephone to make a call? 

“Mr. BERscH, As I picked up the telephone, 
a fellow came in on the left side of me and 
put his hand between the telephone and 
receiver and broke the wire right off the 
receiver, and at the same time he hit me on 
the left side of my face and knocked me 
across the floor about 5 or 6 feet against a 
steel safe that was in the corner. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. This was not Vrckovic? 

“Mr. Berscu, This was not Vrekovic. 
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“Mr. KENNEDY. It was one of the other two 
men? 

“Mr. BERSCH, Yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Go ahead. 

“Mr. Berscw. I was down and he trampled 
on me a little bit, and at the same time my 
father seen that and he came in the office, 
and then they jumped him. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Had he gotten a small 
children’s baseball bat out of the automo- 
bile? 

“Mr. Berscx. Yes; it was a baseball bat in 
one of the cars that were in the station. He 
picked that up. It was a small child’s—— 

“Mr. KENNEDY. He came in when he saw 
this man attacking you, and he came in 
there to help you? 

“Mr. BerscH. He came in there, yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, How old was your father 
at that time? 

“Mr. Berscx. At that time he was 65. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, He came into the station 
to try to assist you. What happened then? 

“Mr. BerscH. Then they jumped on him 
and beat him up while I was down. I don’t 
know what they hit him with. He got hit in 
the head and broke a vertebra. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Were you conscious or un- 
conscious during this time? 

“Mr. Berscu. Well, I just remember com- 
ing to. I must have been unconscious for 
a short time. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Was your father knocked 
unconscious? 

“Mr. Berscu. No, I don’t believe he was. 

e . . . - 


“Mr. KENNEDY. You don’t know what hap- 
pened as far as your father was concerned 
or who hit him? 

“Mr. Berscu. No, I don’t. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. All you know is he was 
knocked down? 

“Mr, BerscH. He was knocked down. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And it was found later 
that he had broken a vertebra? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Where was the vertebra 
broken, do you know? 

“Mr. Berscu. No; I don’t. If I remember 
correctly, I think it was the 6th or 7th 
vertebra. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And the car drove away. 
Were you able to identify either of the other 
two men? 

“Mr. BerscH, Yes. I got a good look at 
the man on the outside, the right hand side 
of the car, as I was waiting on customers, 
when they were waiting. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And were you shown some 
pictures? 

“Mr. BerscH. Yes; I was shown some pic- 
tures,” 

. . . . . 

“Mr. Kennepy. Were you able to pick out 
from those pictures the man who was sit- 
ting on the outside of the automobile? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes, I was. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who did you identify him 
as? 

“Mr. Berscn. John Gunaca. 

» . ». . . 


“Mr. KENNEDY. Which one was he of those 
that participated in the brawl, or beat- 
ing * * *? Is he the one that hit you? 

“Mr. BerscH. He is the one that hit me; 
yes. 


. . . . . 
“Mr. KENNEDY. And then trampled on 
you? 
“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 
. . . J . 


“Mr. KENNEDY. What about your father? 
They broke his vertebra, but did he have to 
go to the hospital? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. When did he go to the 
hospital? 

“Mr. BErscH. He went that same night. 
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“Mr, KENNEDY. How long did he remain in 
the hospital? 

“Mr. Bersco. I think it was 18 days the 
first time. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. And that was due to the 
beating that he had taken; is that right? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes; it was. Å 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Subsequently after he got 
out of the hospital, did he have to return to 
the hospital? 

“Mr. BerscH. He returned seven times aft- 
er that. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What was that in connec- 
tion with? 

“Mr. Berscn. Well, complications that 
turned up from his beating, as far as we 
could figure out. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did he have a number of 
things wrong with him then? 

“Mr. BerscH. Yes. For a while he was 
pretty good, and then he developed a cough, 
and they operated on something that was 
wrong with his lungs. * * * Then he came 
home and went back after that again. It 
didn’t feel right. 

“Mr, Kennepy. Did he have a chest opera- 
tion subsequently? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What was that for, the 
chest operation? 

“Mr. Berscu. Well, I don’t know the name 
of it, what it was for. It was something on 
the lower part of his lung. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. But he never completely 
recovered after this beating on July 4, 1954? 
“Mr. Berscu. To my idea, he didn’t, no. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. He was never able to work 
again? 

“Mr. BerscH. He worked 2 weeks from the 
time that happened until he died. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. When did he die? 

“Mr. Berscu. October 21, 1955, I believe it 
was.” (vol. 10, pp. 1793-1803.) 

As has been mentioned, John Gunaca’s 
testimony shed little or no light on the al- 
leged assaults upon Mr. Bersch and his fath- 
er, because of the aforementioned request of 
his attorney. The following colloquy, how- 
ever, is significant: 


C. From the testimony of John Gunaca, 
member, Local 212, UAW, Detroit, Mich. 


“The CHAIRMAN. * * * Let the Chair ask 
you one question, please, Mr. Gunaca. I will 
advise you in advance that I am not going to 
compel you to answer it unless you want to, 
but I think it is only fair to give you the op- 
portunity. 

“I had Mr. Bersch come around a while ago 
and identify you as the person who struck 
him at the time he testified to. I am not go- 
ing to require you to answer it, but I want 
to give you the opportunity if you care to 
voluntarily make any statement about it as 
to whether you did or didn’t. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
' “Mr. Gunaca. On advice from my lawyer, 
Mr. Chairman, he advises me not say noth- 
ing about it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. Are there any 
other questions? 

“Senator [Sam J.] Ervin. I would like to 
ask him a similar question, with the same 
advice that he would be entitled to claim 
the privilege against answering this question, 
and that is: Did you flee from the State of 
Wisconsin to the State of Michigan to ayoid 
prosecution for an assault? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Gunaca. Mr, Senator, I am advised 
not to answer that question neither.” (Vol. 
10, pp. 1939-1940.) 

The fact that the labor bosses were subsi- 
dizing and protecting Gunaca was brought 
out in exchanges between Gunaca and Sena- 
tors GOLDWATER and CURTIS. Said Senator 
GOLDWATER: 

“Senator GOLDWATER. I might ask this of 
the counsel: Who is paying for your services? 
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“Mr. Marston. Mr. Chairman, this is some= 
thing, I think, that ought to be within the 
area of privilege between client—— 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Then I will not ask 
the counsel. I will ask the witness. Are you 
paying the counsel? 

“Mr, Gunaca. No, Senator GOLDWATER, I am 
not. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Who is paying the 
counsel? 

“Mr. Gunaca. As far as I know, my local 
union is. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. You know the local 
union is paying, do you not? 

“Mr. Gunaca. I assume they are because I 
am not. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. How long has the 
union been paying your counsel? 

“Mr. Gunaca. Mr. Marston happens to be a 
legal adviser for our local. 

“Senator GOLDWATER. Is Mr. Marston's 
firm permanently retained as counsel for 
local 212? 

“Mr. Gunaca. That is the way I understand 
it, sir.” (Vol. 10, pp. 1935-1936.) 

It was brought out in the testimony of 
William Bersch, Jr., that top UAW represent- 
atives may have been instrumental in 
venting him and Wisconsin law enforce- 
ment officials from seeing Michigan Governor 
G. Mennen Williams regarding the extradi- 
tion of Gunaca, his alleged assailant. Ac- 
cording to Bersch, an appointment with the 
governor had been set up—and: 

“Senator Curtis. It was your understand- 
ing that he [the district attorney] did have 
an appointment with the governor? 

“Mr. Berscu. That was my understanding, 


yes. 

“Senator Curtis. But did any of your party 
get to see the governor? 

“Mr. Berscu, No; they did not. 

“Senator Curtis. Did this conversation 
that you had with one of his assistants take 
place in part of the governor’s office there? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes; I think it was the assist- 
ant’s office or the governor's office, but it was 
a small office. 

“Senator Curtis. What individuals were 
present besides the prosecutor and law en- 
forcing officers that accompanied you? What 
other individuals were present when these 
conversations took place there in the capitol 
building? 

“Mr. BerscH. Mr. Rabinowitz, and an at- 
torney from Michigan. 
* * . . . 

“Senator Curtis. Now, did you notify the 
attorney for the UAW that you were going 
up there? 

“Mr. Berscu. I had not, and I don’t think 
our party had. 

“Senator Curtis. So you made that trip up 
there, having an appointment with the gov- 
ernor, and you did not get to see the governor 
but you were met there by two attorneys, 
one of whom represented the UAW? 

“Mr. BERSCH. Yes. 

“Senator Curtis. How long did you wait 
around trying to see the governor? 

“Mr. Berscu. Well, I don’t believe we 
waited at all. We had an appointment, I 
think it was 9 or 10 oclock, and we wen’ 
down there, and he was supposed to be there 
and his assistant was. Whether the district 
attorney was told before we came there he 
could see the governor or the assistant, I 
don’t know. 

“I was under the impression we would see 
the governor. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you recall whether 
any reason was given why you could not 
see the governor that morning? 

“Mr. Berscu. No, I don’t.” 
1828-1830.) 

Committee members were not able to elicit 
direct answers from Vinson and Gunaca—or 
from the labor bosses—pertaining to those 
responsible for sending these men into 
Sheboygan. However, the manner in which 
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the International handled these various 

transgressions of the law leaves little doubt 

that this strategy had the passive, if not 
actual, approval of the labor bosses. 

6. Boycotts were employed by the labor 
bosses during the strikes not for the legiti- 
mate purposes of bringing about a speedy 
settlement of the strikes, but as a punitive 
measure designed to intimidate those who 
disagreed with them. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, an illegal t is the boycott of A 
by an organized group (B) to compel a third 
party (C) to do, or abstain from doing, a 
thing for which A has no direct responsi- 
bility. 

Such boycott activity is expressly and 
specifically designated as illegal by the Taft- 
Hartley law. Concerning boycotts and other 
unlawful combinations, Taft-Hartley says 
this: 

“Sec. 303. (a) It shall be unlawful, for 
the p of this section only, in an in- 
dustry or activity affecting commerce, for any 
labor organization to engage in, or to induce 
or encourage the employees of any employer 
to engage in, a strike or a concerted refusal 
in the course of their employment to use, 
manufacture, process, transport, or otherwise 
handle or work on any goods, articles, mate- 
rials, or commodities or to perform any 
services, where an object thereof is— 

“(1) forcing or requiring any employer or 
self-employed person to join any labor or 
employer organization or any employer or 
other person to cease using, selling, handling, 
transporting, or otherwise dealing in the 
products of any other producer, processor, 
or manufacturer, or to cease doing business 
with any other person.” * 

Most of the testimony concerning the 
UAW's boycott activities was quite involved 
and often wandered far afield. UAW leaders 
freely admitted that various and sundry boy- 
cott activities were being carried on all over 
the country under the direction of the inter- 
national—but steadfastly maintained that no 
international representative was responsible 
for any violations of the law. When activi- 
ties hinting of illegality were brought up for 
scrutiny, the labor bosses disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility; the blame was shifted to the 
rank-and-file and attributed to their 
“strained emotions.” 

For instance, with respect to the celebrated 
“clay boat incident”—when a private con- 
tractor attempted to unload a shipload of 
clay destined for the Kholer Co.—the follow- 
ing colloquy ensued: 

A. From the testimony of Donald Rand, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Emil Mazey, 
secretary-treasurer of the UAW 
“Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Rand, perhaps we can 

finish about the clay boat. In the afternoon 
you came back and Mr. Biever came down, 
and at that time the tires were punctured of 
the car that was pulling in the crane [be- 
longing to the private contractor]; isn’t that 
correct? 

“Mr. RanD. Yes; I believe so. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you have anything to 
do with that? 

“Mr. Ranp. No, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. How long did you remain in 
that area at that time? 

“Mr. RandD. I would say about 30 minutes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Then where did you go? 

“Mr. Ranp. I went back to my office. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. How long did you remain in 
your office then? 

“Mr. RandD. I was there, I believe, until the 
latter part of the afternoon. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Then did you go back to 
the dock? 

“Mr. RAND. Yes. I believe I was there some 
time in the evening. 
ote Why did you go back to the 

“Mr, Ranp. I heard that there was a tre- 
mendous crowd there, that cars were driving 
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through there, and just a tremendous group 
of people were there, and I went down there 
out of curiosity. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You went down to the dock 


“Mr. KENNEDY, Isn't it very peculiar that 
you happened to arrive at the dock on the 
three occasions when the crane was about to 
appear? 

“At 7 o’clock in the morning you were 
there, and 11 o'clock in the morning you 
were there, when all of this violence was done 
to the crane, and you were there again at 6 
o’clock in the evening when they were trying 
to get the equipment out. That is the sit- 
uation. 

“And isn't is very peculiar that you hap- 
pened to show up—the international organ- 
izer of the VAW—and you happened to show 
up at the very time that these acts of violence 
took place, and where these incidents 
occurred? 

“Mr. RAND. I don’t think that there was 
any accident insofar as me being there. I 
was not there all of the time. I was there 
for an hour, and I didn’t come down there 
for any other reason than to see what was 
going on. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. It doesn’t make any sense, 
You were there at 7 o’clock and you had the 
conversations with Buteyn [owner of the 
equipment which was to unload the clay], 
and you went back to your office and you 
came back at 11 o’clock, and at that time 
the equipment on the crane was wrecked. 
And you stayed for a half hour, and the 
equipment on the crane was wrecked, and 
you go back to your office and you remained 
in your office and you came back in the 
evening. 

“Then you swear at the man who is trying 
to get the equipment out of the dock. Those 
are the facts. And whenever there was some 
act of violence, or whenever there was a 
disturbance, Don Rand was there, 

“Mr. Ranp. Well, Mr. Kennedy, actually 
when I came back there the second time, I 
didn’t see the crane, and the only thing 
that I saw at that time was Mr. Biever in 
the car which I subsequently found out was 
being driven by the detective, when the 
Kohler Co. officials including Mr. Biever 
were there, and that was the incident which 
I related this morning. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Then, certainly, in the eye- 
ning, when Mr. Happy Buteyn was trying to 
get his caterpillars out of the dock area, 
you prevented him, or told him or swore at 
him, and by intimidation prevented him 
from doing what he was entitled to do? 

“Mr. Ranp. At that time he came over to 
me, and he said something to me and I 
don’t remember exactly what it was, and I 
said I didn’t want anything to do with it. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, Why didn’t you arrange to 


have the lines opened up so he could get his ` 


equipment out of there? 

“Mr. Ran. I hardly knew anybody who 
was there, 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Well, Mr. Rand, it is very 
peculiar, I would say, that every time some- 
thing occurred at the dock that day you 
were there. 

“Mr. Buteyn's estimation, both of their 
estimations were that you were in charge, 
and talking to the police officials who will 
testify later, but you were the one who was 
instigating all of these riots or these inci- 
dents that were occurring at the dock. 

“Do you deny any responsibility for it? 

“Mr. Ranp. I have no responsibility for 
any of the riot that occurred there. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You, as an international 
0) 

“Mr. Rann. Men and women and children 
were there, and thousands of people were 
there before the day was out. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, I understand. 

“Mr. Ranp, And I know nothing about it. 
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“Mr. KENNEDY. I understand, too, the fact 
that maybe at the beginning this was cer- 
tainly not intended to occur; that is, as far 
as the violence, and perhaps at the begin- 
ning it wasn’t intended there were going to 
be that many people. But certainly you did 
not do anything as an international repre- 
sentative of the UAW, you did not do any- 
thing to alleviate the condition. 

“The situation appears that when there 
was an occurrence, when there was an inci- 
dent, Donald Rand was present. I would 
like to just point out, as far as your history 
up there, Mr. Rand, you were there when 
the mass picketing was taking place when 
these nonstrikers could not get through the 
picket line, you were present and you did 
not take any steps at that time, as a repre- 
sentative of the UAW, to open up a line so 
the strikers (sic) could get to work. You 
were present on at least one occasion when 
the home demonstrations were taking place, 
which were completely unfair to the people 
living in those homes and wanted to go to 
work, and it was intimidation, and you were 
present on the three occasions down at the 
dock when incidents occurred. 

“You were a representative of the Inter- 
national Union. 

“Mr. Rann. The period of time in which 
I was at the clay boat, Mr. KENNEDY, proba- 
bly covers 3 or 4 hours altogether. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. You were 
there at 7 o’clock in the morning when they 
arrived with the equipment? 

“Mr. Rand, I don't know precisely whether 
something happened. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. I will tell you what hap- 
pened. You were there at 7 o’clock in the 
morning at the arrival of the equipment 
[when the Buteyns were not allowed to enter 
the dock area], at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
at the arrival of the crane, and where all of 
the damage was done, and 6 o'clock at night 
when they came to try to pick up their equip- 
ment. That is what happened. 

“You were there 3 times, and 3 incidents 
occurred, and you were there in your par- 
ticipation in the rest of the strike? 

“Mr. RAND. Yes; I was disturbed about it, 
and I did speak to Emil Schuette who was 
there, as I have already mentioned. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. I would think that was 
completely unsatisfactory. You had an im- 
portant position, Mr, Rand, and you could 
have, at the time the loudspeaker came down, 
gotten up and spoken yourself and told the 
people to go home, or certainly the people 
who looked to you for leadership, 

“That is all. 

“Mr. Rann. I wasn’t in charge of this. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, who was? Can we 
find out for goodness sakes, who was in 
charge? ` 

“Mr. RAND. Mr, Burkhart was the inter- 
national representative, and Mr. Allen Grass- 
kamp. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Was he your boss? 

“Mr. RandD. Well, he superseded me as 
such. 

“The CHamMAN. Was he there at the same 
time that you were? 

“Mr. Rand. I don’t believe so. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, you were the high- 
est ranking international official there; were 
you not? 

“Mr. RAND. I may have been. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right, they were look- 
ing to you for leadership. 

“Mr, Ranp, Allan Grasskamp was president 
of the local union. 

“The CHARMAN. But they were looking to 
you for leadership, so far as the international 
was concerned? 
ʻi “Mr. RandD. Not in this particular situa- 

on. 

“The CHAMMAN. And you were in charge, 
and you were giving the directions and re- 
fusing to let them get their equipment out, 
And you were threatening them if they did; 
were you not? 
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“Mr. Ranp. No, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. As the testimony shows. 

“Mr. Ranp. I pleaded with these people 
not to cross our picket lines. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did you plead with them 
to let them get their equipment out of there? 

“Mr. Rand. No. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Senator Ervin. When I heard the testi- 
mony about the incidents at the clay boat 
dock, and then the disclaimer that it was 
not planned, but accidental, I cannot help 
but recall the statement that a great judge, 
Chief Justice Lacey of North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, made on one occasion. He 
said: ‘If two or more men coming from dif- 
ferent directions and each carrying planks 
should meet at the center of a desert, and 
should place the planks together and form 
a perfect design, one might reasonably infer 
from such event that they came together by 
prearrangement.’” (Vol. 12, pp. 2299-2306.) 

Thus, while the Buteyn Brothers’ contract- 
ing company was not boycotted in the strict- 
est sense of the word, force was employed by 
the labor bosses which prevented them from 
handling or transporting products of a third 
party destined for the Kohler Co. 

Other testimony bearing on the picketing 
of innocent third parties was brought out on 
March 21, 


B. From the testimony of Roy Johnsen, 

member of Local 833, VAW 

“Mr. KENNEDY. * * * The reason you fol- 
lowed [the trucks] was to talk to the people 
to whom the deliveries were being made, isn't 
that right? 

“You weren't going down to Chicago to 
talk to everybody in Chicago. You were 
talking to the people in the warehouse or 
the business project. 

“Mr. JOHNSEN. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And trying to influence 
them not to buy Kohler products? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN. To tell them our side of 
the story; yes, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Would that entail setting 
up a picket line so that people would not 
come in and patronize that place of business? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN. We did picket the places, 
sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. So here is a third party 
who is handling Kohler products, and you 
would set a picket line up in front of a rela- 
tively innocent third party and start picket- 
ing their establishment merely because they 
were buying Kohler products? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN. May I stress this, sir? We 
only picketed it at the time the Kohler Co. 
truck was there. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did you ever picket any- 
body else, any other trucks? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN, No, sir. Well, the Scheffler 
truck we did. 

* > = . . 


“Mr. KENNEDY. Now, you were actually 
picketing a third party, were you not, who 
might be handling as one of their products, 
or one of their products might be handling 
Kohler? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And you received those in- 
structions to do that from the officials of the 
union in Sheboygan? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN. I received all of my instruc- 
tions and money, and expense money, and 
everything from Curtis Nack at the strike 
kitchen. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did it ever occur to you 
that this might be causing harm and diffi- 
culty for a third party that had nothing to 
do with the strike? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN, In a way, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. But you went right ahead 
and did it anyway? 

“Mr. JOHNSEN, Yes, sir.” 
3541-3544.) 

The fact that purely punitive boycott 
activities were carried on by the labor bosses 
against innocent third parties not in any 
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way directly connected with the disputants— 
that is, the striking union as such and the 
Kohler Co.—was established in the testimony 
of the secretary-treasurer of the UAW Inter- 
national. 


C. From the testimony of Emil Mazey, 

secretary-treasurer of the UAW 

“Senator Curtis. * * * Mr. Mazey, in this 
radio tape that was played back you made 
some remarks concerning the judge that 
presided over the case in which Mr. Vinson 
was found guilty, did you not? 

“Mr. Mazer. Yes; I made statements. 

“Senator Curtis. And among other things, 
you said this: 

“In this statement that I issued last 
Wednesday, I said that the sentencing of 
Bill Vinson was extremely harsh, and it was. 
It is the toughest sentence that has been 
handed down in Sheboygan County on a case 
of this type in the history of the county.’ 

“Then you went on to state: 

“I further said that the conduct of Judge 
Schlichting, in the Vinson case, raised a seri- 
ous question in my mind as to whether he is 
qualified to serve as a judge in this com- 
munity and I repeat this charge.’ 

= » . . . 

“And then this speech in which part of it 
you attacked the judge and questioned 
whether he was qualified to serve in the 
community—that was played over the radio? 

“Mr. Mazey. Yes, sir; my speech was 
played to the community. 

“Senator Curtis. How many radio sta- 
tions? 

“Mr. Mazer. It was played on one station, 
I believe. 

“Senator Curtis. And that reached at least 
the immediate area around there of several 
thousand people. 

“Mr. Mazer. I am told I had a very good 
audience for that speech. 

“Senator Curtis. Was time purchased to 
play this? 

“Mr. Mazry. Yes; it was. 

“Senator Curtis, And who paid for the 
time? 

“Mr. Mazer. The union, the UAW. 

“Senator Curtis. The International? 

“Mr. Mazey. The International did.” (Vol. 
7, pp. 1875-1378.) 

» J 
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“Senator Curtis. Now, Mr, Mazey, what 
grocery store was it that Judge Schlichting 
was supposed to have a financial interest 
in? 

E “Mr. Mazey. He had Piggly Wiggley Mar- 
ets. 

“Senator Curtis. Where is that? 

“Mr. Mazer. They were in Sheboygan. 
And then he had the Schlichting Market in 
which he had an interest in Sheboygan Falls. 

“Senator Curtis. He was part owner? 

“Mr. Mazer. To the best information that 
I had he owned about 20 percent of the 
stock of these stores. 

“Senator Curtis. And is there a boycott of 
those stores going on now? 

“Mr. Mazey. No, the judge finally decided 
to practice law and get out of the grocery 
business and he sold his interest, and there 
is no boycott of the stores. 

“Senator Curtis. When did the boycott 
start? 

“Mr. Mazey. There wasn’t any boycott, 
Senator Curtis. We have a right to spend 
our money, dues money of our members 
anywhere we want to. If we chose not to 
spend it in the store that Judge Schlichting 
had an interest in, that was our business. 

“Senator Curtis. When did the judge sell 
his interest in these stores? 

“Mr. Mazer. Shortly after this particular 
incident, and I don’t know the exact date, 
but I am advised that he sold his interest. 

“Senator Curtis, Was that brought about 
as a result of the action of the union took? 

“Mr. Mazer. No. I think the judge finally 
came to the conclusion that the statement 
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that he made to Dave Rabinowitz, and Allan 
Grasskamp and Bob Burkhart early in May, 
that he had a conflict of interest and didn’t 
want to serve on any cases of UAW mem- 
bers because he sold to both strikers and 
nonstrikers—I think the judge finally put 
his own conflict of interest definition into 
practice. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, you gave no en- 
couragement or suggestion to people that 
they not trade at these stores? 

“Mr. Mazer. Senator Curtis, you don't 
know how we handle our strike assistance. 
Each Kohler worker would appear before the 
strike assistance committee, or what we call 
our community service committee, and we 
gave assistance in the way of food vouchers, 
These food vouchers could be cashed in at 
most of the stores of the city of Sheboygan 
and with whom we had arrangements. 

“The vouchers were accepted as cash, and 
once each month or oftener, the owners of 
the stores would send these to our office in 
Sheboygan, and we would pay the food 
vouchers, 

“At the point this matter came up, I gave 
instructions that there were to be no food 
vouchers in the stores that Judge Schlicht- 
ing had an interest in. 

“Senator Curtis. But up to that time, the 
individual receiving the vouchers could take 
it to the store of his own choosing? 

“Mr. Mazex. That is correct.” (Vol. 7, pp. 
1427-1429.) 

Still other testimony concerning boycot- 
ting of third parties not directly concerned 
with the Kohler Co. or its employees was 
brought to light. For instance: 


D. From the testimony of Leo J. Brierather, 
chief steward, local 833, Kohler, Wis. 


“Mr. KENNEDY. When the union began its 
boycott, you had a position in the operation 
of the boycott? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. Well, not from the very 
beginning, sir. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. When did you first take on 
a position? a 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. Approximately the mid- 
dle of June of 1955. 
sine KENNEDY. When did the boycott be- 

n? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. * * * it wasn’t until a 
membership meeting some time in March of 
1955 when the local union actually began 
talking about pursuing a boycott campaign. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Were you the first official 
head of the boycott company? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. Yes, I would say so.” 
(Vol. 16, pp, 3339-3340.) 
. * . . » 

“Senator Curtis. Now, when you go on a 
caravan [into various localities demonstrat- 
ing against Kohler-made products], would 
that be just a 1-day trip? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER, Yes. 

“Senator Curtis. So not very much picket- 
ing was done in connection with the cara- 
vans? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. No, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. When you did picket it 
would be longer than a day’s duration; 
wouldn't it? 

“Mr. Brreratuer. I don't believe so, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. You don't think so? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. No, with the exception of 
where we picketed the Kohler showrooms, 
like, say, in New York and down at the 
Tribune Building in Chicago. That wasn’t 
really done under my direction. 

“Senator Curtis. How long did that picket 
line run, down in Chicago?” 
. . . . * 

“Mr. BRIERATHER, It could be a year. I 
would be guessing at that, Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. Who marched in that 
picket line?” 

2 . . . . 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. We generally got 2 unem- 
ployed UAW workers, or anyone that was un- 
employed. 
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“They were paid pickets, sir. 
“Senator Curtis. Who paid for that? 
“Mr. BRIERATHER. The international union, 


sir.’ 
. . ° Gi e 


“Senator Curtis. Did you ever picket any 
business other than the Kohler showrooms? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. Yes, sir. We picketed the 
Hartshorn Bros. Co.” 


. . . . . 


“Senator CURTIS. They were merchants not 
connected with Kohler Co., is that right? 
“Mr. BRIERATHER. I believe that is right, 

” 


sir. 
. . . . . 


“Senator Curtis. Isn't it a fact that 
Kohler strikers did picket several businesses 
other than Kohler around Wisconsin? Isn't 
that right? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. They might have, sir. 
I don’t recall. 

“Senator Curtis. All right. But you were 
the coordinator of this whole program, 
weren't you? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. Yes; but under my di- 
rection no one ever picketed any one of 
these. It was not part of my function. 

. . . > . 


“Senator Curtis. Well, now, isn’t it a fact 
that Kohler strikers picketed the United 
Plumbing and Heating Supply Co. in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.? 

“Mr. BrreratHer. Yes. This I mentioned 
before, that there may have been a few 
establishments in Milwaukee that were 
picketed. 

+ . . ` * 

“Senator Curtis. All right. [Did] The 
Kohler strikers picket the Cordes Supply Co. 
in Milwaukee, Wis.? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. I assume they did. I 
couldn't say yes or no from my own 
information. 

“Senator Curtis. You mean by that you 
didn't see them? 

“Mr, BRIERATHER. That is correct. 


* . > . * 


“Senator Curtis. Now, did you have any 
pickets at the Rupert Plumbing and Appli- 
ance Co. in Milwaukee, Wis.? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. We most likely had, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Although you didn't see 
them, you know that they were there? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER. That is correct. 


“Senator Curtis. Did you have any pick- 
ets at the F. R. Dingle Co. in Milwaukee? 

“Mr. BRIERATHER, Yes, sir.” (Vol. 16, pp. 
3353-3365.) 

Mr. Brierather was asked about the pick- 
eting of many more third parties, but 
claimed to be never quite sure whether or 
not such picketing was carried on. How- 
ever, when asked if he would deny that the 
UAW picketed these small-business men, he 
emphatically replied, “Oh, no. No.” 

It must be stressed that, by and large, the 
UAW boycott activities against the Kohler 
Co. have been within the strict letter of the 
law. They are primarily consumer boycotts 
and, with the exception of the aforemen- 
tioned “clay boat incident,” have not been 
in violation of the secondary boycott pro- 
visions of ‘Taft-Hartley. (The National 
Labor Relations Board has issued a com- 
plaint against the UAW for its illegal activi- 
masses fac the unloading of the clay 

However, when the following facts are 
considered, the true potential of the power 
of the labor bosses is brought into proper 
perspective: 

(1) The various UAW boycotts against 
the Kohler Co. is costing the union millions 
of dollars. This money comes out of the 
dues of individual laborers, not from a spe- 
cial voluntarily contributed fund. So, hun- 
dreds of thousands of UAW members have 
had their dues more than doubled to finance 
„this venture directly involving less than 
2,000 of their fellow workers. And, under 
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the law as it now stands, they must pay the 
increased assessments—which were levied 
without their consent or approval in a 
referendum vote—or lose their jobs. 

(2) The boycott has reached into remote 
recesses of American life far removed from 
the issues involved in the Kohler strike. 
For instance: communities have been made 
to suffer because city councils as far away 
as Connecticut have been induced to pass 
resolutions forbidding the city to let con- 
tracts to firms using Kohler plumbing ware 
even if Kohler is the low bidder; and a com- 
munity chest has been boycotted which 
gave money to a hospital installing Kohler 
equipment under an existing contract. 
Thus, it is apparent that the UAW seeks to 
reward all those who agree with them and 
to punish all those who do not. 

In view of these facts, such wholesale 
boycott activities, which can be financed 
only with the huge amounts of money avail- 
able to unions like the UAW, could very well 
be against the public interest. 

6. Vilification and character assassination 
of public officials who have disagreed with 
them has been a vital part of the over-all 
strategy of the labor bosses in the conduct 
of the strikes. 

Emil Mazey’s attack on the integrity of 
the judge—as well as his order to boycott 
the stores in which the judge had an inter- 
est—who sentenced William Vinson for his 
viscious assault on a nonstriker at Kohler 
was mentioned previously. 

That such vilification and intimidation 
of public officials who disagree with the la- 
bor bosses is not accidental is shown in the 
following testimony. 


A. Testimony of Emil Mazey, secretary- 
treasurer, UAW International. 

“Senator Curtis. After you made these 
attacks against the judge, was there any 
objection to it made by various groups in 
the community? 

“Mr. Mazer. Yes, I said in my speech that 
the bar association objected, and the clergy 
objected, and even the. medical association 
objected. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, I have before me 
here what purports to be some objection of 
the Catholic clergy, taken from the Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) Press, Friday, November 12, 
1954. 

“The headlines are: ‘Catholic Clergy Has 
Statement on Mazey. 

“*The following statement condemning 
Emil Mazey’s attack on the integrity of Cir- 
cuit Judge F. H. Schlichting was issued to- 
day by all of the Catholic pastors of She- 
boygan, Sheboygan Falls, and Kohler: 

“ ‘There comes a time when silence is im- 
prudent, and may even be harmful to a 
community, such as Sheboygan and that 
time is now. A resident of Sheboygan 
County was attacked and severely injured 
by another man. The attacker was tried in 
circuit court and convicted by a jury of 
assault with intent to do grave bodily harm. 

“"The judge of the circuit court, F. H. 
Schlichting, sentenced the convicted man to 
prison. The attorneys for the convicted man 
openly in court complimented the judge for 
his fairness in the conduct of the trial. 

“The State supreme court denied the 
convicted man a stay of execution of the 
sentence. In the face of all these acts, 
the secretary-treasurer of the UAW, CIO, 
Emil Mazey, closing his eyes to the fact that 
the injured man was in danger of dying, 
has accused the judge of obvious bias shown 
against organized labor. 

“ ‘He even presumed to question whether 
the judge is qualified to serve as a judge in 
this community. He has attacked the integ- 
rity of a major court of this country, and 
deserves to be called decisively to task for 
his insolence. 

“ ‘Lawlessness is the result in any society 
or community when law and order are dis- 
regarded and flouted. It is the beginning 
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of anarchy. Is the secretary-treasurer ad- 
vocating either one?’” 

Then Senator Curtis read the names of all 
the priests who had signed the statement 
and continued: 

“Now, Mr. Mazey, it seems to me that this 
was not the criticism of a citizen over a 
decision of a court, but that you were lead- 
ing a powerful and rich organization in & 
demonstration to intimidate courts in this 
land. 

“Mr. Mazer. That isn’t true, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. And I believe that this 
censure that these men of the clergy gave 
you, that they should be commended for it. 

“Mr. Mazey. If I may comment on your 
remark—— 

* . . . * 


“Senator Curtis. * * * did any other 
group condemn you? 

“Mr. Mazer. I told you they did. The 
bar association passed a resolution organized 
by the Kohler attorneys. And the medical 
association passed one too, and I believe 
there were three resolutions passed against 
me at that particular time. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Mazey, I have 
here what appears to be a clipping from the 
Sheboygan, Wis., Press, Friday, Novem- 
ber 12, 1954. It is this paper here that 
has at the bottom the Sheboygan County 
Bar Association, and I will read the main 
body of it here, and ask you if that is 
the condemnation that they leveled against 
you? 

“Mr. Mazer. I am willing to stipulate that 
I was condemned by the bar, and the medi- 
cal association, and by the clergy, and I am 
willing to stipulate that fact. 

“Senator Curtis. But I think that your 
actions were so out of place that I think 
it is important that we make a matter of 
record what these fine citizens like the 
clergy, and the bar, and these other 
groups—— 

“Mr, Mazer. I am a fine citizen, too, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. I haven't said anything 
about that. 

“Mr. Mazer. I just want to keep the rec- 
ord clear. 

“Senator Curtis. I did not think you 
might want to do that. That would make 
it permissible for me to introduce evidence 
to the contrary. But this reads as follows: 

“*The members of the Sheboygan County 
Bar Association have the fullest confidence 
in Judge F. H. Schlichting as judge of the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit of Wisconsin, and 
particularly do we commend the judge on 
his fair and impartial conduct in the recent 
trial of the Vinson case. 

“*We do therefore challenge and deny 
the implications in the statement of the 
UAW, CIO officials quoted above. We con- 
demn this action of the officers of the UAW, 
CIO who by economic boycott are attempt- 
ing to interfere with and influence the 
courts of this State and county. 

“'By so doing they are striking at the 
very heart of our free and democratic sys- 
tem of government. We as attorneys and 
officers of the court know well the record 
of F. H. Schlichting as judge of our county 
and circuit courts over a period of some 22 
years, and we do without reservation re- 
affirm our confidence in him. 

“We believe that the vast majority of 
the citizens of this county will unite with 
- and condemn and denounce such tac- 

cs.” 

“Now, that was the statement that they 
published in answer to your statements. 

“Mr. Mazey. I believe it was the state- 
ment. I haven't followed it word for word, 
but I was advised it was written by Kohler 
attorneys passed among bar association of 
Sheboygan. 

“Senator Curtis. Well, that is hearsay. 
Can you prove that? 

“Mr. Mazer, No, I can't. 
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“Senator Curtis. Why do you say it then 
if you can’t prove it? 

“Mr. Mazzy. Because I believe it. 

“Senator Curtis. But you are under oath 
here to give us the facts. 

“Mr. Mazzy. That is right, and it is my 
opinion that the Kohler attorneys, the stories 
among the attorneys of Sheboygan, the 
Kohler attorneys circulated that statement 
and I believe that to be true. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you believe that the 
company controlled all of these members of 
the clergy that took part in this? 

“Mr. Mazey. They controlled some of them, 

“Senator Curtis. Which ones? 

“Mr, Mazer. I don’t know. 

“Senator CurTis, Well now you said they 
controlled some of them, and which ones? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Mazey. On the matter of —— 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Senator Curtis. I will hand you the list 
of these clergyman, and you tell me which 
ones the company controlled. 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know which ones the 
company controlled. 

“Senator Curtis. All right, you read the 
first name there, and read it into the record, 
and tell us whether or not the company 
controls that priest. 

“Mr. Mazey. I might save some time by 
saying I don’t know which of the indvidual 
ministers they controlled, but I believe they 
influence them. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, you said they con- 
trolled some of them, Mr. Mazey? 

“Mr. Mazer. I believe they do. 

“Senator Curtis. We did not ask you for 
& statement of opinion. You were asked the 
question as to whether or not they controlled 
these clergymen, and you said they con- 
trolled some of them. 

“Mr. Mazer. I expressed an opinion in re- 
ply to a question. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, I want you to take 
that list and read off the first name there. 
Will you do that? 

“Mr, Mazry. I have already said I don't 
know which of these they control. 

“Senator CURTIS. Read that first name on 


there?” 
. . . . . 
“Mr. Mazey. John G, Carroll.” 
. . > s a 


“Pastor of St. Clement Parish. 

“Senator CURTIS. Now, does the Kohler Co. 
control him? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. Read the Second one. 

“Mr. Mazey. Robert M. Hoeller, pastor, St. 
Peter Claver Parish. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the Kohler Co. con- 
trol him? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know whether he con- 
trols him or not. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, coming back to this 
first name, is it your opinion that the com- 
pany controls that one, the first name that 
you read? 

“Mr, Mazer. It is my opinion that the com- 
pany influences many of the clergy in She- 
boygan. 

“Senator Curtis. Oh, no; is it your opinion 
that the company controls the name of the 
first clergyman on the list? 

“Mr. Mazey. Senator, I can't categorically 
say which of these they control. 

“Senator Curtis. I am not asking about 
any of the rest of them, but just the first 
one. Is it your opinion that the company 
controls him? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. Is it your opinion that 
the company controls the second one? 

“Mr. Mazrey. I don’t know whether they 
control them or not, and I believe they in- 
fluence many. 

“Senator Curtis. Now read the third one. 

“Mr, Mazey. Anthony J. Knackert.” 


. . . . . 
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~“e.+ * pastor of the Holy Name Parish, 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company control 
that clergyman? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know whether they do 
or not but I think some Kohler workers could 
testify as to which ones the company does 
control. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, listen, it was your 
testimony under oath * * * that the Kohler 
Co. controlled some of these clergymen. 

“Mr. Mazer. It is my opinion, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. All right; is it your opin- 
ion that they control this one? 

“Mr. Mazey. I don’t know. 

“Senator CURTIS. All right; read the next 
one. 

“Mr. Mazer. Louis Koren, pastor of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius Parish. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company control 
that one? 

“Mr. Mazey. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. In your opinion, do you 
believe that they do? 

“Mr. Mazer. In my opinion, the Kohler Co. 
has great influence over the church, over the 
bar, and over the medical association in 
Sheboygan. 

“Senator Curtis. Then you are stating 
that it is or isn’t your opinion that the com- 
pany controls this last clergyman mentioned? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know specifically. 

“Senator Curtis. All right; read the next 
one. 

“Mr. Mazry. Charles J. New, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Parish, Sheboygan Falls. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, does the Kohler Co. 
control that one? 

“Mr. Mazey. I don’t know; I think that 
they influence many. 

“Senator Curtis. You think that they in- 
fluence that one? 

“Mr. Mazey. The Kohler Co. influences 
everything in Sheboygan County. 

“Senator Currzs. Well now, a bit ago you 
said the company controlled some of these, 
and now is it your opinion that this one, 
this one last read is one that they control? 

“Mr. Mazer. I do not know, it is possible 
they do.” 

* . » . a 

“Senator Curtis. Do you make that 
charge, that there is a possibility that the 
Kohler Co. does? 

“Mr. Mazey. It is a possibility they control 
every one of these churches. 

“Senator Curtis. In order to do that, that 
would seriously reflect upon the character 
of these clergymen, would it? 

“Mr. Mazer. I think it does, yes. 

“Senator Curtis. All right, now read the 
next one. 

“Mr. Mazer. John A. Risch, pastor of St. 
John Evangelist Parish, Kohler. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company con- 
trol that priest? 

“Mr. Mazer. Well, I have no specific proof, 
but anything that is existing in the Kohler 
Village, they control. They handle or they 
are really the biggest landlord of the com- 
munity, and I imagine they picked the 
parish ministers in this case. 

“Senator Curtis. Referring back to your 
previous statement under oath, that the 
Kohler Co. controls some of these clergy- 
men, is this last one mentioned one that 
they control? 

“Mr. Mazry. I do not know but I assume 
that they do.” 
. . . . Ga 

“Senator Curtis. And does that carry an 
assumption that reflects against the char- 
acter of the clergymen involved? 

“Mr. Mazer. My assumption is based on 
this fact, Senator, that the Kohler Village 
has about 1,500 people living in it, and all 
of the houses are given to the company’s 
select personnel, and before a house can be 
sold it must be approved by the president 
of the Kohler Co., and I assume that with 
that kind of tight control over a commu- 
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nity, that Kohler probably picks the minister 
of that particular parish as well. 

“If he picks the minister under these 
circumstances, he would control him.” 


. . * . s 
“Senator Curtis, Read the next clergy- 
man on that list.” 
s . * . . 


“Mr. Mazey. * * * James J. Shiikas, pas- 
tor of Immaculate Conception Parish, 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company con- 
trol him? - 

“Mr. Mazer. I do not know. 

“Senator Curtis. Is it your belief that they 
do? 

“Mr. Mazey. I believe that the company 
influences all of the churches in Sheboygan 
County.” 

. . . . + 

“Senator Curtis. Do you mean in the 
whole county there is not one church that 
is not under the influence of the Kohler 
Company? 

“Mr. Mazey. No, I wouldn't make that 
statement, because I hope there are some 
men of integrity in that county.” 

. al -> > . 

“The CHARMAN. Are you implying that 
these men are not men of integrity? 

“Mr. Mazey. What I am implying is that 
these men have attacked me, they have de- 
fended the position of the Kohler Company. 
Not once during this entire struggle have 
they ever said anything on behalf of strik- 
ers. What other conclusion can I reach?” 

. . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. I was never so astounded 
at a witness at any Congressional hearing 
that I have ever known of or read of, as 
the statement that you have made here 
today.” 

» . . . . 

“~ + + * That is, reflecting upon the char- 
acter of individuals such as this. 

“Mr. Mazey. Some very astounding things 
happen in Kohler Village and in Sheboygan.” 
. . >» . . 

“Senator Curtis. * * * Read them all [the 
names] one by one and tell me whether or 
not the company controls them. 

“Mr. Mazey. We have one more to go. 
William Weishaupel, the pastor of the St. 
Dominic Parish. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company con- 
trol him? 

“Mr. Mazry. I don't know. 

“Senator Curtis. Is it your opinion that 
they do? 

“Mr. Mazry. It is my opinion that the 
company influences all of the clergy who 
signed their names to this particular state- 
ment.” 

. . . . . 

“Senator Curtis. * * * Before we started 
to go over that list one by one, you made 
the flat statement that the company con- 
trolled some of those clergymen. Is that 
still your statement? 

“Mr. Mazer. I said that in my opinion the 
company controlled the clergy of Sheboy- 
gan, Sheboygan Falls, and Kohler Village, in 
my opinion. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you mean by that 
they are not men of integrity? 

“Mr, Mazey. If they are controlled by the 
Kohler Company, they couldn't be. 

“Senator Curtis. Which ones are you re- 
ferring to that could not be men of in- 
tegrity? 

“Mr. Mazer. I said that in my opinion—— 

“Senator Curtis. I know what you said. I 
am talking about which individuals are you 
saying are not men of integrity? 

“Mr. Mazey. All of them,” 
1881-1397.) 

When the Kohler and Perfect Circle strike 
hearings were finally concluded, the public 
was treated to some particularly pungent 
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examples of the UAW’s tactic of smearing 
those who do not agree with them. 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., counsel for all UAW 
witnesses who testified at the hearings, 
called the hearings a “waste of time” which 
in 6 weeks did not produce “one new fact.” 
He also termed the hearings “the most dis- 
wrens performance I have ever seen.” 

before the Washington, D. C., 
cian of the ADA on April 1, Rauh said 
Senators Curtis, GOLDWATER, and MUNDT 
were “antilabor dwarfs from the last cen- 
tury.” Rauh called Senator Curtis “a nasty 
little man” and “a Mickey Mouse trying to 
act like Bob Taft.” 

Senator Munpt, according to Rauh, was a 
cry baby” and “sneaky.” Senator GOLD- 
WATER, he said, was a “hit-and-run artist.” 

Rauh also attacked the four Democrats on 
the committee, including Chairman McCLEL- 
LAN, saying they “completely abdicated their 
responsibility” and permitted Senators Cur- 
TIS, GOLDWATER, and Munpr to run the 
Kohler investigation. 

Rauh is a former national chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, a left- 
wing political group which, it was brought 
out in the hearings, gets a third of its an- 
nual income from the UAW. This means 
that a total of $12,000 a year is contributed 
by the UAW to the coffers of ADA. 

In conclusion it must be stressed that 
practices of the Kohler Co. which were not 
entirely above reproach were brought to 
light. Also, that the labor bosses of the 
UAW are not the only irresponsible labor 
leaders in the country. These particular 
hearings have been singled out because of 
their thoroughnes and timeliness. 

Moreover, it should not be concluded— 
because of the lack of evidence here to the 
contrary—that the unfortunate incidents 
in the Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes are 
isolated cases. Representative CLARE HOFF- 
MaN of Michigan, and Senator GOLDWATER 
cited before the committee numerous occa- 
sions of wholesale violence, threats, intimi- 
dation, and gross illegalities in other labor 
disputes on the part of the UAW and other 
unions. These covered a period of many 
years and, with the evidence elicited from 
the witnesses before the committee, showed 
a definite pattern of such tactics in labor 
disputes. 

Walter Reuther, president of the UAW and 
vice president of the merged AFL-CIO, ap- 
peared before the committee at the conclu- 
sion of the hearings. The liberal press 
which gave a one-sided coverage to the hear- 
ings from the beginning, hailed his testi- 
mony as a vindication of the UAW leader- 
ship. 

Raymond Moley, in a Newsweek column 
entitled, “Irresponsible Power,” more accu- 
rately summed up the hearings—particu- 
larly as they related to Reuther’s testimony. 

Moley wrote in part as follows: 

“Don't believe the stories that Walter Reu- 
ther came through his examination before 
the McClellan committee in March with fly- 
ing colors. In the persistent questioning 
by Senators Curtis, GOLDWATER, and MUNDT 
* * * it was made clear that either Reuther 
refuses to accept responsibility for the con- 
duct of the Kohler strike or, as he claims, he 
has only slight control over his own union.” 

. . . . . 


“There was elicited from the witness an 
amazing denial of his responsibility for the 
conduct of his union and of its ħigh officers. 

“But the union local at Kohler was the 
creature of the International UAW of which 
Reuther is the head. The International or- 
ganized the local, receives dues from it, cre- 
ates the rules under which it operates. In 
the Kohler strike it spent more than on any 
strike it ever had—$10 million. It paid re- 
lief for the strikers; it paid lawyers for de- 
fending members and officers charged with 
crimes; it paid their wages if they were in 
jail, But violence and illegal mass picket- 
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ing, completely proved, were placed by 
Reuther at the door of the local. He visited 
Kohler only once, and then only to make a 


speech. 

“Men responsible to Reuther, such as 
[Emil] Mazey, secretary-treasurer and sec- 
ond man in the International, were guilty of 
arrogant incitements to class feeling at the 
scene. This was excused by the witness be- 
cause Mazey has ‘a low boiling point.’ He 
failed to explain why international repre- 
sentatives knew or were alleged to know 
little of the law in a State in which they had 
loosed wholesale disorder. Not Reuther but 
the authorities in Wisconsin had to teach 
them the laws governing labor disputes. 
Respected citizens of the State, including 
members of the clergy and judges, were tra- 
duced by union officers, and the courts were 
violently attacked. 

“For this revelation of irresponsible 
power, the country is indebted to Senators 
Curtis, GOLDWATER, and MUNDT. They also 
served the public interest by bringing before 
the country the picture of lawlessness at 
Kohler. They put this union and others on 
notice that in the long run they will be 
judged by what they do and not by what 
they say in their propaganda.” * 

PART 2. THE LABOR BOSSES IN POLITICS 


Part 1 of this report is an analysis of some 
current and not entirely untypical labor dis- 
putes highlighting the questionable methods 
which have been employed by the labor 
bosses in their rapid ascent to power and 
the tactics they are using to remain at the 
pinnacle. 

This section is a report on what these men 
have done and propose to do with that power 
in the political sphere. . 

By way of background it should be pointed 
out that 1955 was a banner year for the labor 
bosses. For, in February of that year the 
groundwork was laid for a new and mighty 
coalition of organized labor in America—the 
merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
This marriage of convenience was officially 
solemnized on December 5, 1955. It meant 
that henceforth over 18 million American 
laborers would be funneling hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually in dues payments 
into the AFL-CIO till. 

With the merger came the consolidation of 
the political auxiliaries of the two powerful 
unions—Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion (AFL), and the Political Action Com- 
mittee (CIO). This political action task 
force, in its consolidated state, was officially 
dubbed the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion—commonly known as COPE. 

COPE—while it is by far the most highly 
organized and most richly endowed political 
machine controlled exclusively by the labor 
bosses—is not the only political action group 
of organized labor. Actually, there are some 
40 separate outfits which, under Federal law, 
have reported spending millions of dollars 
for direct political action (see pt. 3). 

Besides COPE, some of the larger ones are: 
United Auto Workers PAC, United Steel 
Workers PAC, International Ladies' Garment 
Workers Campaign Committee, Machinists 
Nonpartisan Political League, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers PAC, Railway Labor's Po- 
litical League, and Trainmen’s Political Edu- 
cation League. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act is very 
explicit concerning the political activities of 
labor unions. Section 610 reads as follows: 

“It is unlawful for any national bank, or 
any corporation organized by authority of 
any law of Congress, to make a contribution 
or expenditure in connection with any elec- 
tion to any political office, or in connection 
with any primary election or political con- 
vention or caucus held to select candidates 
for any political office, or for any corporation 
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whatever, or any labor organization to make 
a contribution or expenditure in connection 
with any election at which presidential or 
vice presidential electors, or a Senator or 
Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to Congress are to be voted for, 
or in connection with any primary election 
or political convention or caucus held to 
select candidates for any of the foregoing 
offices, or for any candidate, political com- 
mittee, or other person to accept or receive 
any contribution prohibited by this 

* + + For the purposes of this section ‘labor 
organization’ means any organization of any 
kind, or any agency or employee representa- 
tion committee or plan, in which employees 
participate and which exists for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or con- 
ditions of work.” 10 

The labor bosses, however, claim that these 
political auxiliaries do not fall within the 
Corrupt Practices Act definition of a labor 
organization. And, furthermore, that their 
activities are financed by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

But are they? 

There is ample evidence that they are not; 
that, if they appear to be, it is only the 
result of fancy bookkeeping. 

A case in point involving the aforemen- 
tioned Railway Labor's Political League fol- 
lows: 

“A Jury verdict reached in North Carolina 
State court, April 25, 1958, held that the rail- 
road unions use dues money which they col- 
lect from employees under the union-shop 
requirement to influence votes in elections 
to public office and for making financial con- 
tributions to candidates and political com- 
mittees. It is also held that dues moneys are 
used for lobbying activities which are not 
reasonably related to collective bargaining. 

“The suit, Allen, et al. v. Southern Railway 
System, was initiated in the Superior Court 
at Charlotte by a group of nonunion em- 
ployees of the Southern Railroad who sought 
an order of the court to prevent their dis- 
charge for refusing to join the unions and 
pay union dues and fees as required by the 
union-shop contract entered into between 
the railroad and the rail unions in 1953. 

“(Up until 1951, the union shop was not 
permitted under the Railway Labor Act, but 
in that year the act was amended to author- 
ize employers and unions to enter into con- 
tracts making union membership a require- 
ment for all employees. Under pressure 
from the unions all major railroads in the 
country have signed union-shop contracts. 
The Southern Railroad contract under which 
this suit was brought, was entered into in 
1953.) 

“The legality of the union-shop require- 
ment has previously been tested and generally 
upheld, but in no previous case has the issue 
been presented to the courts squarely in 
terms of the use of union dues for political 
purposes. In the Hanson case (Railway Em- 
ployees Department, AFL v. Hanson, et al 
(351 U. S. 225)) decided in 1956, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the union-shop amendment of 
the Railway Labor Act on the ground that 
since the unions bargain collectively for all 
employees, both union and nonunion, it is no 
deprivation of their constitutional right to 
require all employees to pay dues to cover the 
costs of collective bargaining. The Court 
pointed out the record before it in that case 
did not properly raise the issue of whether 
the union-ship agreement ‘forces men into 
ideological and political associations which 
violate their right to freedom of conscience, 
freedom of association and freedom of 
thought protected by the Bill of Rights.’ 
The Court stated that if a showing were 
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later made that ‘the exaction of dues, initi- 
ation fees or assessments is used as a cover 
for forcing ideological conformity or other 
action in contravention of the first amend- 
ment, this judgment will not prejudice the 
decision in that case.’ This language of the 
Court has been generally interpreted to indi- 
cate a strong feeling among at least some 
members of the Court that use of union 
dues money for political purposes would ren- 
der the union-shop contract unconstitu- 
tional. 

“In the North Carolina case the plaintiffs 
introduced direct evidence of use of union 
dues for influencing elections and for mak- 
ing large-scale contributions to political 
candidates and political campaign commit- 
tees. An important item of evidence con- 
sisted of a file of special election editions 
of the weekly newspaper Labor, which is 
owned by a number of the Railway Brother- 
hoods, containing direct appeals for support 
of various candidates in national and State 
elections. Labor, which has a circulation of 
over 600,000, carries no advertising and is 
financed primarily from union funds. Also 
offered in evidence were a number of other 
publications such as monthly magazines 
and bulletins containing candidate endorse- 
ments and other campaign propaganda ma- 
terial. 

“The most impressive evidence introduced 
during the trial consisted of lists of political 
contributions made by Railway Labor's Po- 
litical League in 1956 totaling in excess of 
$100,000. Railway Labor’s Political League 
was identified as an unincorporated body 
consisting of the heads of 21 railway labor 
organizations. A showing was also made 
that Railway Labor’s Political League obtains 
at least part of its financing from assess- 
ments upon the various rail unions through 
an affiliated unit known as the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association. 

“Further lists were offered in evidence 
showing campaign contributions totaling ap- 
proximately $500,000 in 1956 by the AFL- 
CIO's political arm, COPE. Related evidence 
showed that $365,000 of the funds spent by 
COPE on political education activities came 
from per capita assessments which the AFL— 
CIO levies upon affiliated unions. All of the 
railway labor unions are affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO. 


“During the course of the 5-day jury trial 
the defendant unions, through their attor- 
ney, strenuously resisted the plaintiff's ef- 
forts to introduce in evidence the various 
union newspapers and magazines and also 
the lists of political contributions which 
were copied from the reports filed by Railway 
Labor's Political League and COPE with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives under 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

“G. E. Leighty, president of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, and vice chairman 
of Railway Labor's Political League, ap- 
peared as a witness to assert that all mon- 
eys contributed to candidates by RLPL and 
by COPE were derived from voluntary con- 
tributions of union members rather than 
from union dues or assessments. Upon de- 
mand of the plaintiff's attorney that he pro- 
duce the records of these organizations to 
back up his statements, Leighty refused to 
produce any records and stubbornly claimed 
that they were not under his custody or 
control. 

“Leighty freely admitted that the unions 
engage extensively in lobbying activities but 
asserted that they had a legitimate interest 
in many types of measures considered by the 
various State legislatures and by Congress. 
He described in detail the various wage gains 
the rail unions have won over a period of 
years and asserted that all employees who 
have benefited from union bargaining ac- 
tivities should be required to pay a fair share 
of the cost. Upon cross-examination, Mr. 
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Leighty could not estimate what percentage 
of the total amounts collected as dues from 
rail workers is spent for collective bargain- 
ing. The attorney for the plaintiffs brought 
to the witness stand a number of employees 
who testified that when their jobs were 
brought under the union contracts they lost 
many of the benefits they had previously 
enjoyed. A number of these employees 
testified they had 30 to 35 years of service 
with the Southern Railroad before they were 
told they had to sign up with the union. 

“George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, testified that 
all of the activities of his union in the leg- 
islative and political education field are 
merely expressions of the will of the ma- 
jority of the rank-and-file members, arrived 
at through democratic processes beginning at 
the local lodge level. This testimony was 
refuted, however, by local lodge officers, who 
asserted that they are never consulted on 
any such matters and, to their knowledge, 
no such matters had ever been taken up in 
local lodge meetings for consideration. 

“In presenting the case to the jury, the 
plaintiffs’ attorney stated that they were not 
fighting labor unions, but were “fighting for 
the principle of freedom as opposed to com- 
pulsion.” He pointed out that labor unions 
have undoubtedly had great value, particu- 
larly during periods when employers had all 
the economic power on their side and could 
exercise tyranny over their employees. “Now, 
however,” he declared, “we are way over on 
the other side of that battlefield and we are 
fighting to protect the employees from the 
tyranny of the labor unions.” 

The jury, consisting of 6 women and 6 
men—including 2 union members—unani- 
mously concluded that the evidence showed 
that the defendant unions used dues and 
fees collected from railroad employees under 
the union-shop contract to influence votes 
and to make political contributions. In 
neither case, the jury found, is there any 
reasonable relationship to collective bar- 
gaining. 

“The jury answered the issues as follows: 

“*(1) Do the defendant unions use dues 
and fees which they collect from railroad 
employees in support of or opposition to 
legislation which is not reasonably necessary 
or related to collective bargaining? 

“ ‘Answer. Yes. 

“"(2) Do the defendant unions use dues 
and fees which they collect from railroad 
employees to influence votes in elections to 
public office? 

“ ‘Answer. Yes. 

“(3) If so, is the same necessary or rea- 
sonably related to collective bargaining? 

“ ‘Answer. No. 

“*(4) Do the defendant unions use dues 
and fees which they collect from railroad 
employees to make contributions to the cam- 
paigns of candidates for election to public 
office? 

“ ‘Answer. Yes. 

“*(5) If so, is the same necessary or rea- 
sonably related to collective bargaining? 

“ ‘Answer. No.’ ” 

To date, there have been no irate union 
members seeking relief in the courts of 
Missouri, nor have any grand juries been 
looking into the political activities of the 
labor bosses in that State. There is little 
doubt, however, that if such action was 
instigated, “eureka” would be the battle 
cry. 


For instance, the Kansas City Times of 
Tuesday, September 10, 1957, reported as 
follows: 


“FOR MORE POLITICS BY LABOR COUNCIL— 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF MISSOURI ORGANIZA- 
TION FAVORS SUCH ACTION—WAY TO FI- 
NANCE PLAN—LOCAL AFL-CIO UNIONS WOULD 
CONTRIBUTE $36,000 ANNUALLY TO FUND 
“ST. Louis, September 9.—The executive 

board of the Missouri State Labor Council 

submitted to the council’s convention today 
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a plan for the organization to step up its 
political activities, 

“The plan was for an increase in the per 
capita tax which local AFL-CIO unions pay 
to the council each quarter which would 
provide about $36,000 annually for political 
activities. 

“The executive board said the system used 
up to now, in which part of its political 
activities are based on voluntary contribu- 
tions, ‘has proven inadequate for our 
needs.” 

“A resolution outlining the plan proposed 
that the per capita tax be boosted from 10 
to 12 cents a quarter, with 3 cents of the 
amount set aside for political activity.” 

The following day (September 11, 1957) 
The Kansas City Star had this to say: 


“O. K. UNION POLITICAL FEE—MISSOURI AFL- 

CIO TO HAVE 12-CENT ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 

“St. Lours, September 11—A 12-cent 
yearly assessment for further political edu- 
cation activity was voted by delegates to 
the AFL-CIO Missouri State Council con- 
vention. The delegate vote was unanimous, 
it was said. 

“A convention spokesman said similar 
systems have been inaugurated by many 
labor organizations in the United States. 

“The 12-cent assessment will come from 
the organization’s 300,000 members in Mis- 
sourl, This will make the annual per cap- 
ita tax 48 cents, a rise of 8 cents a year.” 

The newspaper reporter was rounding 
out his figures regarding the statewide 
AFL-CIO membership. Actually, the Mis- 
sourl State Labor Council, AFL-CIO was 
formed in 1956 through the merger of the 
State Federation of Labor, AFL, and the 
State Industrial Council, CIO. Seven hun- 
dred fifty-nine labor organizations in the 
State, including the railroad unions, are 
affiliated with the State labor council and 
pay per capita tax on 291,464 members— 
according to the report of the executive 
committee to the State labor convention, 
September 10, 1957. 

In view of these facts, the reports filed 
by the Missouri State COPE take on added 
significance. For instance, a report filed 
on November 23, 1956, by one Frank J. 
Murphy, listed as secretary-treasurer, shows 
that the educational activities of the Mis- 
souri State COPE consisted of contributing 
$3,000 to the campaign of Senator THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, Democrat; $1,000 € to the cam- 
paign of Congressman FRANK M. KARSTEN, 
Democrat; $1,000 to the campaign of Con- 
gressman A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Democrat; 
$1,000 to the campaign of Congressman 
Morcan MouLDER, Democrat; $1,000 to the 
campaign of Congressman RICHARD BOLLING, 
Democrat; $1,000 to the campaign of Con- 
gressman CHARLES H. Brown, Democrat; 
$1,000 * to the campaign of GEORGE H. CHRIS- 
TOPHER, Democrat; $2,000 to the campaign of 
Congressman W. R. HULL, Democrat; and 
$1,500 © to the campaign of Congresswoman 
Leonor K. Sutnivan, Democrat. | 

Also, $1,500 to the unsuccessful Congres- 
sional campaign of James L. Sullivan, Demo- 
crat; $500 to the campaign of Congressman 
PauL C. Jones, Democrat; and $1,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Another report filed by the aforementioned 
Frank J. Murphy on the same day—purport- 
ing to be an account of the contributions 
and disbursements of the Missouri State 
COPE State fund—is equally curious. It 
shows a few minor expenses and disburse- 
ments to nearly a hundred State political 
campaigns totaling $26,315.40. Yet, its con- 
tributions from labor unions all over the 
State totaled only $15,054.38. But—and this 
is the clincher—this huge deficit was made 
up by transferring $135.56 from the Missouri 
State PAC and $15,000 from the Missouri 
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State Labor Council general fund. Was this 
$15,000 made up of voluntary contributions? 

There is much more disturbing evidence 
in the political activities of Missouri’s labor 
bosses, as set forth in their own reports, such 
as the contribution of $6,700 by 1 union 
alone—Machinists District No. 9—in a 
8-month period just prior to the 1956 elec- 
tions. This was made to the other than 
Federal offices fund of St. Louis Committee 
on Political Education of St. Louis and vicin- 
ity. Such a large amount in such a short 
time from one union—if it was voluntarily 
donated—would indicate that the voluntary 
system is not as. inadequate as the labor 
bosses themselves contend. 

Missouri is just 1 State in the 48. And, 
as previously mentioned, the Kansas City 
Star reported that a Missouri State AFL-CIO 
convention spokesman declared that similar 
systems of assessing the rank and file for po- 
litical activities have been inaugurated by 
many labor organizations throughout the 
country. There is little doubt that the 
records filed in these various States would 
reveal the same pattern as in North Caro- 
lina and Missouri. 

The labor bosses do not confine their po- 
litical activities only to subsidizing those 
candidates on whom they can count to do 
their bidding; they take over completely 
wherever practicable the party machinery. 

In 1952 the industrial relations center of 
the University of Chicago initiated a research 
project on the political activities of organ- 
ized labor. Miss Fay Calkins, of the univer- 
sity’s department of political science, came 
up with a book entitled “The CIO and the 
Democratic Party.” In it the infiltration and 
capture of various Democratic Party organi- 
zations by the labor bosses was spelled out 
in detail. 

In her chapter dealing with the State of 
Michigan—the undisputed captive of the 
labor bosses—she had this to say in sum- 


mary: 

“Pa Michigan, PAC formed a liberal 
coalition with the Michigan Demo- 
‘cratic Club, Reform Democrats, A. F. of L., 
and a few patronage interest groups. By 
entering precinct captains in the primaries, 
especially in Wayne County, the coalition 
was able to control a number of district 
Democratic conventions and send a majority 
of delegates to the Democratic State Con- 
vention. From this position the liberal coa- 
lition was able to determine the composition 
of the Democratic State Executive Commit- 
tee. PAC was the strongest single interest 
group in the coalition. 

“The coalition was able to bring marked 
changes into the life of the Michigan Demo- 
cratic Party. It filled Democratic primary 
and convention slates. It entered liberal 
planks in the State Democratic platform and 
made the platform more binding. It gov- 
erned the selection of party officers. It 
ejected the conservative old guard. It used 
its influence to appoint liberals to policy- 
determining patronage jobs and used routine 
patronage to strengthen its coalition. PAC's 
hand was observable in all these changes, 

“The coalition also had new ideas about 
campaigning and footed more than half the 
bill. Liberal Democratic campaigns relied 
on precinct work rather than on large-scale 
publicity. Special interest groups were well 
hidden behind a general Democratic cam- 
paign committee. For the first time the 
Democratic Party challenged a statewide 
election and won a governor. 

“This internal position had obvious ad- 
vantages for PAC. Instead of attempting to 
deal with a weak and hostile party, it helped 
create an active and friendly body. PAC's 
assets were supplemented by those of other 
compatible groups which might not have fol- 
lowed PAC into more independent activity. 
PAC was not left exposed before the news- 
papers. But an internal position also pre- 
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sented problems. It was costly in money, 
work, and votes, and it required compro- 
mises. PAC ran the risk of capture by other 
party groups or of being left out of new 
party coalitions. And, finally, a position on 
the Democratic ballot by no means insured a 
liberal candidate of actual election. 

“A third party was impractical as a means 
of electing Michigan’s governor in 1950. Lib- 
erals were concentrated in a few urban areas, 
and their interest groups were already in- 
volved in a partisan approach. CIO members 
did not show themselves capable of a large 
independent vote, and their Republican op- 
ponents were strong. A supplementary or 
balance-of-power relationship also seemed 
unsatisfactory. The Republicans were 
strong, and both parties were hostile. PAC 
leaders wanted more than a ‘lesser of two 
evils.’ But the Democratic Party was weak 
in the precincts and the primary and was 
made vulnerable by Michigan election law. 
Liberal groups were willing to. cooperate in 
a partisan move. PAC was strong enough 
and disciplined enough to think in state- 
wide terms. In 1948 and again in 1950 it was 
therefore able to share party control. A 
coalition, with PAC as an important member, 
found that it was able to capture the State 
Democratic Party.” # 

What of the future? 

The eminent Roscoe Pound, author and 
former dean and professor emeritus of the 
Harvard University Law School, has shown 
that the labor unions today enjoy legal im- 
munities granted to no other persons or 
groups in our society. This new species of 
immunities which has sprung up, Dean 
Pound describes as: 

“The substantially general privileges and 
immunities of labor unions and their mem- 
bers and officials to commit wrongs to per- 
son and property, to interfere with the use 
of highways, to break contracts, to deprive 
individuals of the means of earning a liveli- 
hood, to control the activities of the indi- 
vidual workers and their local organizations 
by national organizations centrally and arbi- 
trarily administered beyond the reach of 
State laws, and to misuse trust funds—things 
which no one else can do with impunity.” 

And so, completely irresponsible labor 
leadership has been the net result of the re- 
luctance of Congress to take affirmative ac- 
tion in these matters concerning the con- 
centration of unchecked power. 

Because the labor bosses are, to use 
Stalin’s phrase, “dizzy with success’—their 
plans for the immediate future are bold and 
imaginative. 

Congressional Quarterly summed them up 
as follows: 

“At the moment, most of COPE’s efforts 
are going into the money-raising and regis- 
tration drives, particularly the latter. 

“The AFL-CIO Executive Council in Janu- 
ary 1957 formally declared ‘registration of 
our members and their families to be a per- 
manent part of our organization’s program, 
to be conducted on a year-around basis by 
permanent committees within each local 
union and within each local central body.’ 
That resolution was endorsed at the De- 
cember 1957 AFL-CIO convention. 

“As a first step, COPE asked local unions 
to report what percentage of their mem- 
bers were registered to vote. In December 
1957 the Political Memo said reports had 
been received from more than 500 locals. In 
February 1958 [James L.] McDevitt [former 
director of the AFL political group and pres- 
ent director of COPE] was quoted as saying 


3 “The CIO and the Democratic Party,” by 
Fay Calkins, the University of Chicago Press, 
1952, pp. 145-146. 

“ “Legal Immunities of Labor Unions,” by 
Roscoe Pound, American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, 1957, p. 21. 
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the returns indicated almost 55 percent of 
the union members were registered to vote, 
but he declined to confirm this statement 
for CQ. 

“At any rate, COPE officials report the cur- 
rent registration drive has ‘drawn a better 
response than ever before.’ As of March 10, 
118 locals had received COPE’s citation for 
meritorious service by registering every eli- 
gible member. (This is determined by 
checking union membership lists against 
registration lists.) COPE literature is full 
of examples of successful registration drives, 
many of them involving interesting tech- 
niques: 

“October 31, 1957, political memo: ‘In the 
last week of city and county registration, 
Local 181 of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders in Louisville, Ky., 
held ‘round-the-clock membership meet- 
ings—morning, noon, and night. Each 
meeting ended with groups of unregistered 
voters marching to registration headquarters 
and signing up. * * * Close to 100 members 
registered each day. * * * As a result, 181's 
members registered to vote more than dou- 
Diet iog a low of 35 percent to 75 per- 
cent.’ 

“October 3, 1957, political memorandum: 
‘Local 3908 of the Communications Workers 
in Montgomery, Ala., registered a record 
number of its members in a single day. One 
day during the 4-day strike of telephone in- 
stallers, officials of the local * * * registered 
76 members.’ 

“January 13, 1958, political memorandum: 
‘More than 200 poll-tax deputies in the ranks 
of organized labor in Harris County 
(Houston), Tex., are beating the bushes in 
an effort to register every union member pos- 
sible. °% * * 

“Every one of the 440 members of Local 
1179 of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees in Ja- 
maica, Long Island, is registered to vote. A 
section of the local’s working agreement with 
the Green Bus Lines states that election day 
is a paid holiday for all employees who show 
proof that they are registered. No proof of 
registration, no pay on election day.’ 

“1958 campaign goals: COPE leaders ap- 
proach the 1958 elections with a good deal of 
optimism. McDevitt says, ‘If the election 
were held today, there would be a tremen- 
dous gain on the liberal side.’ 

“When COPE leaders talk about the ‘liberal 
side,’ they are generally talking about Demo- 
cratic candidates. A CQ survey of reported 
contributions by labor groups in the 1956 
campaign showed that all but $3,925 of the 
reported $1,078,852 went to Democratic can- 
didates and their campaign committees. 

“The AFL-CIO convention of December 
1957 adopted this resolution: ‘We must con- 
tinue to rally support behind the liberals of 
both parties in Congress, the State legisla- 
tures and local governing bodies. We must 
continue to encourage them in their battles 
against the raids by special interests and on 
behalf of the public welfare, * * * Un- 
fortunately, the Republican Party, with a few 
but growing exceptions, is still too often a 
willing and obedient servant of big business.’ 

“Basically, then, COPE leaders are opti- 
mistic for the same reasons most Democrats 
are: The string of Democratic victories in 
special elections in 1957 and this year; the 
threat to Republicans from discontent among 
farmers and unemployed city workers; the 
sputnik-induced fear that the United States 
may be lagging in defense; the increased 
criticism of President Elsenhower’s perform- 
ance as President. 

“Except for the decision on which presi- 
dential candidate to support, all of COPE’s 
political endorsements are made at the State 
and local level. For that reason, national 
COPE leaders are at pains to avoid any offi- 
cial disclosure of candidates they are sup- 
porting and opposing. 
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“But on the wall in McDevitt’s office is a 
large map of the United States, with red and 
blue pins indicating some of the States where 
Senators are up for election this year. 

“The red pins, McDevitt says, indicate 
States where the incumbent has an ‘anti- 
labor’ record. The ‘red pin’ States on Mc- 
Devitt’s map include: 

“Arizona, where Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Republican, seeks reelection. 

“California, where Senator WaLŢam F, 
KNOWLAND, Republican, is the Republican 
candidate for Governor. 

“Connecticut, where Senator WILLIAM A. 
PurTELL, Republican, is a candidate for re- 
election. 

“Delaware, where Senator JOHN J. Wm- 
LIAMS, Republican, is running again. 

“Florida, where Senator Sprssarp L. Hoi- 
LAND, Democrat, the only ‘red pin’ Democrat, 
may have a primary fight. 

“Indiana, where Senator WILLIAM E., JEN- 
NER, Republican, is retiring. 

“Maine, where Senator FREDERICK G. 
PAYNE, Republican, seeks reelection, 

“Maryland, where Senator J. GLENN BEALL, 
Republican, is running again. 

“Michigan, where Senator CHARLES E. POT- 
TER, Republican, is seeking a second term. 

“Minnesota, where Senator Epwarp J. 
Taye, Republican, is expected to be a candi- 
date, 
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Jan. 19 | Committee on Political Education, Washington, D. C. Aug. 20 | Reuss for Congress Committ Milwaukee $1, 000. 
(transfer of funds)... $20, 662, 76 on for Songra Club, Milwaukee._.... 1, 000. 
Mar, 14 | Wilbur Nolen, primary 27 | G. Pfost Campaign Committee, Doim, Idaho. 1, 000. 
E S ON O r E EEE EE J. ©. Murray campaign account, Chicago. 1, 000. 
Hinko for Congress Committee, Ont 500. 
COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION Pucinski for Congress Committee, one 500. 
C. Boyle for Congress Committee, Chicago__..__ 1, 000. 
Apr. 4] North Carolina Labor’s poe Ai for Political Education: Citizens Committee for Peter Mask qr 0 Chicago. 1, 000, 
Campaign of Ralph Scott......-....--....-.-s-----2-05--- 1, 000. 00 K. Gray for Congress Commit’ , Chicago eae 500. 
Campaign of Hugh Wells. 1, 000. 00 H. Fox campaign fund, Baltimore. _..___.... 500. 
of Charles Deane--_..._--..-.-. 1, 000. 00 Lankford for Congress Committee, Baltimore.. 750. 
Foley for Cor Committee, B: ore... 1, 000. 
500. 00 Brademas for gress Co see Indians) 1, 000. 
11 500. 00 Committee to Elect Whitehead, Indiana; 500. 
12 500. 00 King for Con; Club, Indianapolis SoS 500, 
13 Hill onal paign Committee, 500. 
1, 600. 00 W. K. Denton, 8th District, Indianapolis.. 500. 
26 500, 00 Ulrich for Co; Committee, Indianapolis FSU TAGS 500. 
May 14 500. 00 alae to ee Carmony for Co , Indianapolis... 500, 
8 1, 000. 00 yo nal campaign huna. n REA i 500. 
14 | District of Qonun | or MSAN for Representative Govern- L. ‘Anderson oor Senate Helena, Mont. 500. 
mout WV OSDINSUON Ds O-n ole ec aa aana 4, 500. 00 Committee to Ree! E. Green, Portland, Öreg- 1, 000. 
North Carolina | bor’s toate for Political Education; Con- Lee Sag iy etn campaign fund, Portland, Oreg.. 500. 
nal ca: 2, 500. 00 Ullman for Congress Committee, Portland, Oreg- S 500. 
North arcana: CIO Political Action Committee: Oprel: Committee for Porter for Gaon, Portland, Oreg. 500. 

sional campaigns- -~ 2, 500. 00 Fogarty Campaign Committee, 
19 Volunteer C. Committee for Perkins, Louisville, i 500. E eta g a ee T 500. 
23 ferese y of Columbia Committee for Representative Govern- G. McGovern for Congress, Sioux zan, 8. Dak.. 1, 000. 
EA I SE R E ee ee 500. 00 Whitehead for Congress, Richmond, Va_---.--.-. SW 1, 000. 
24 Ralph Scott for Congress “he age East Durham, N, etz 1, 000. 00 Jennings Co: ional campaign fund, Richmond... _.__-..... 1, 000. 
June ee for Sag hue, Gene 250, 00 Quenstedt Co: 1 Cam: Committee, Richmond... 1, 000. 
14 lect Senator Wayne Morse 5, 000. 00 J. A. O’Callaghan, At Large, Cheyenne-__-__..--....-......-- 1, 000, 
15 | James V. Day, ist District, Bangor, 500. 00 Bennet 2d District Commit ttee, Ba port, 500. 
Illinois State CIO-PACO: Imle, 23d District 1, 000. 00 Martin for paren, DUERO; ridge} 500, 
29 | Sabine area COPE: Brooks, 450. 00 Kuta for Congress Campaign Committee, Bridge’ 1, 000. 
July 2 | Texas AFL-CIO Joint Committee: Congressional cam 10, 000, 00 ne for Congress Committee, Bridgeport... 1, 000. 
10 | Montana AFL-CIO and COPE: Anderson, 2d Cam Committee, isburg 1, 000. 
CAA TT I SA ROR a SEI 1, 000. 00 Hon. J.M Quiete: y, 19th District, Harrisburg. 1, 000. 
Rosen for Con: pee Club, Akron, Ohio__...-. i 500. 00 Hon. F. M. Òl th District, Harrisburg...... os 1, 000. 
17 | Sabine area C Brooks, Port Arthur, Tex.......... a 300, 00 Fullam Congressional Campaign Cuanmittes, Harrisburg... 1, 000. 
‘Arkansas State COPE: Jones, a“ District, Litile Rock....... 500, 00 81 | F, Church for Senate Committee, Bolse__...................-- 5, 000, 
£ Rallway’s Labor Political e, ashingto: DOs x 2, 000. 00 W. Morse Political Ootamittae, Portland............ 2, 000. 
20 ass Committee, Nashv NE 1, 000, 00 Ardery for Con: Campaign Committe, Toy ies 1, 000. 
Aug. 3 | Connecticut State P. Ward, ist District, Waterbury. 1, 000. 00 || Sept, 5 | Moreland for ay, ang Committee, O 1,000, 
James Oliver Cam munittee, Lewiston, Maine. 1, 000. 00 Quing ar for My ase Committee, San aan ding 1, 000. 
Committee for F. Coffin for Co: Lewiston, Maine. 1, 000. 00 TOSS ign Committee, San Francisco... 500. 
8 | Textile Workers Union of America Political Education Fun ay Sg lith District Committee, San Francisco 1, 000, 
Now York ING Sse itn cece aaan a kee 2, 000. 00 F. Sisk for Congress Commit San Francisco. 500. 
10 | Richards for Senate Campaign Committee, Los Angeles. 5, 000. 00 . K.S ampaign Committee, San Francisco. A 1, 000. 
Dodd for Senste Committee, Sirs Conn. 5, 000. 00 Monova for riegan Committee, Wilmington, Delli... 1, 000, 
Stengel for Senate Oommittso, 8 5, 000. 00 Giaimo for Congress Campaign Çommittee, den, Conn.. 1, 000. 
Wiskerd for Senate Cam 5, 000. 00 6| R. Wier campaign fund, Minneapolis_..........--.....-...--- 1, 000, 
R. M, Evans for pesto Committee, Des 5, 000. 00 Robbie for Congress Committee, Minneapolis.. 1, 000. 
Ciements G 5, 000. 00 Reelect Coya to a Minneapolis... ... 1, 000, 
necticut Stato PAC: : Ward, lst 1, 000. 00 Magnuson campaign fund, Seattle_._..-- 1, 000. 
Magnuson cam fund, Gentile. 5, 000. 00 MeCoy for Congress Committee, Seattle. 1, 000. 
K. Holum for Senate Committee, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 3, 000. 00 Aspi for Committee, Denver. 1, 000. 
Clark for Senate Committee, Harrisburg, Pa. 5, 000. 00 Hon. B. O'H: 2d District, Chicago... 500. 
Audis cam fund, Po N. 1, 000. 00 ll | H. A. Wiliams Cam mmittee, New: 1, 000. 
15 | Central Maryland [UC-PAO, Baltimore. 500. 00 Cam; Fund for Addonizio, Newark, 1, 000. 
Maryland State IUO, Baltimore.....------- 1, 000. 00 MacDonald for Congress Committee, 1, 000. 
20 Staggers! br = Coogee Ry mee oe Charleston, W. Va... 750. 00 J. Holtz for Congress areo: Boston... 1, 000. 
Charleston, W. Va........ 1, 000. 00 Stengel for Senator Commi APIS. caonn-temaeee 2, 500. 
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“Nevada, where Senator GEORGE W. Ma- 
LONE, Republican, is seeking reelection. 

“Ohio, where Senator JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Republican, is running again. 

“Pennsylvania, where Senator EDWARD 
Martin, Republican, is retiring. 

“West Virginia, marked by two red pins 
for Senator CHAPMAN W. REVERCOMB, Repub- 
lican, and newly appointed Senator JoHN D. 
Hosiirze.t, Republican, both running this 
year. 

“Wyoming, where Senator FRANK A. BAR- 
RETT, Republican, is up for reelection. 

“McDevitt denies that the red pins signal 
COPE’s purge list of primary targets for 
1958. 

“But when asked why there were no red 
pins for other Senators up for reelection in 
1958 who were scored heavily wrong in the 
1956 COPE voting record—Senator Roman L. 
Hruska, Republican, of Nebraska; ARTHUR V. 
Watkins, Republican, of Utah; RALPH E. 
FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont; and 
Harry Fioop BYRD, Democrat, of Virginia, for 
instance—McDevitt replied: ‘We're not going 
to waste our money in places where we have 
no chance. We need it for the States where 
we can do some good,’ ” # 


% Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
week ending March 28, 1958, No. 13, p. 385. 


Expenditures 


Date 
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PART 3, LABOR UNION POLITICAL EXPENDITURES 

This section is a tabulation of the political 
spending which the principal labor political 
organizations say they made during the 1956 
elections. Taken from the reports filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, as 
required by the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act, the tabulation shows the vast amounts 
spent by the labor bosses to influence Ameri- 
can politics. 

No attempt has been made to correct ob- 
vious misspelling or other errors. 

Committee on political education 

The reports filed by COPE with the Clerk 
of the House show for individual contribu- 
tions account: 


Jan. 1-19, 1956: 


Total contributions._.._..._. $6, 020. 16 
Total expenditures_....._... 23, 220. 38 
Feb. 1—Dec. 31, 1956: 
Total contributions_...._ --- 708, 936. 69 
Total expenditures___.._.. =- 670, 984. 79 
Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 1957: 
Total contributions......nn 227, 081.94 
Total expenditures_.......... 75,514.00 
Educational account: 
Jan. 1-19, 1956: 
Total contributions 6, 360. 96 
Total expenditures._....._. 8, 134, 41 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION—Ccon, 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSsssssssssssssssss 


fund, Seattle.....-.. 

dson for © Sa Commi! ommittee, St. Sai PS NE Sti ii 
for Congress EAT =D OA 
Congress ittee, Phoenix, Ariz. 


J. McSweeney for O! Committee, Columbus.---------- 
wishes PAO, Detrolt aveeveerncnnnneeneene 


Miler for O! Committee, Kansas City, Kans... 
for Gong for Congress Committee, Henderson, Nev-. 
Watt 


onal campai d, Des Moines 
Mahoney for Senate Campaign Docuastees, Baltimore.. 
Friedel for Congress Committee, Baltim 


fand, Denver anna 


J. Carroll Senate campaign 
O. M. Bailey, 3d District, Charleston, W. V8..-----.---------- 


Textile Yeo, cers ee of America Political 1 Education Fund, 


vse 8 


i 


Eastman Con ional campai, i fund, Sioux Falls. 
C. Porter for Congress, Portland, Oreg-.-.---------- 
Moreland for Congress Committee, Tulsa, Okla. 


J afg 

j Bo for Congress fund, Omaha, Nobe Benes 
L. Anderson Cam: 

Robbie for Con: 

Haroldson for Congress Committee, St, 

Reelect Coya to Congress Committee, St. 

GE ay for Congress Committee, Boston.----- 


mgressional camps: 
Clark ke sg Senate fund, Harris! 


t! 
ongress Committee Richmond, Va. 
vee for ae Committee, Baltimorè----- 
for fes Committee, Bal oN REDER 
Wet 1 sd nee fand 0, Louisville, E 
pr! 
Hinko for © OEO Committee 'Springħeld. É: 
Yates Congressional campaign fund, Peeing 
puusi for Congress campaign fund Springia 
fund, ae 
eld 


O, Boyle for Con 


NAG S| PERRET 


wank: 
Wetherby senatorial campaign fund, 
4 Contribution returned in full amount. 
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$5, 000. 00 
5, 000, 00 
600.00 
1,000. 00 
500, 00 
1, 000. 
1, 000. 
1, 000, 
1, 000. 
500. 
500. 
10, 000. New Jerse 
2, 000. Dallas AF 10 Coun 
os State PAC , Detroit 
500. Wickard for Senate 
500. Cincinnati Sauni, PA al FAR oS RY, RUSE S 
500. United Labor Committee for Williams, Newark, N. J.. 
500. ‘Thompson for Congress Committee, Newark__.__ 


Carvey nal campaign fund, Indiana; 
fino Sot OIO PAS Onana, Indianina 
Workers Jolt Join 


New Jersey Labor’s League for EOUHEN Education, Ni k 
Now Jersey State PAC C, New oE SOIREE 4 
Textile Workers Union of America Political Education Fund, | 


New York, N. Y. 
Do. 


Hep pA re y» 


por 


Se SLi Fos eee a F 888858 


Be 


npartisan Issues Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Ring for sageecs Club, i gs 
John Carr te ran TE 


s 


p 


Laundr: 
Illinois State PAC, Chi 
Dallas AFL-C10 Council. 


Ca 


ry 


Committee, Springfield, Mass. 
und, Des Mo nes: 3 


Robbie for Congress 
Moreland for 


Conran Commi 
Mahoney for Senate campaign fund, B: 
Dodd for Senate campaign Hamden, 
Stock for Congress Committee, 
Save Our Resources Commi 
California Labor's League for Political E 
n 


Educati 


a O a ae 

MeCutcheon “Fore Sone} coe 

Stevenson-Kefauver Southern 
mittee, Los 


pip oe od 


= 


Johnson for Co 


Volunteers for Stovenson-Kefaaver, Washington, D. 
oa te ene -Kefau ampaign Committee, 

Volunteers for ‘Stevenson. meaner Wilmington_-_---2-2227-- 
Stevenson-Kefauver Club, Washington, D. 
Volunteers for Stevenson- ver: 


r 


vrr 


Pers 


for 
pales Anderson Cam 
J pelea oe Joint Board ACWA... 
litan Baltimore P 


peri 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 8853883383 83888388 


pp 


eorge Mahoney Campaign altimore.........- 
Sean for Congress Committee, 8th District, lowa-........... 
3 Name apparently misspelled in report filed, 


POSH sere 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssss 


said ae 


1, 


» 


Be spon 


r» A aed 


Hmp 


N 


sS358555382253a B2255 223 222983 NESS SESESESSSSSSSESESESESESESESHESES 3 SEE 


PPPRP 
8223883332383383 33838 SSS 32333833 $253 SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESES 3 3838883 338383 
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Expenditures—Continued 
Date Date Amount 
tone COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION—continued UNITED AUTO WORKERS CIO ore ACTION COMMITTEE *— 
con 
Nov. 2 | Steel City Trade Union Council, Pittsburgh_.................] $1,000.00 1956 
Wetherby senatorial campaign fund, Louisville.-.....----...- 1,000.00 || Oct. 10 | Greater Flint IUC_........---.------2 onsin -.----| $1,000.00 
West Virginia Volunteers for Stevenson, Charleston. 5, 000. 00 500. 00 
Tennessee Volunteers for Ste Nashville. _... 5, 000. 00 1, 250.00 
Virginia Volunteers for Stevenson, Falls Church... 5, 000. 00 * 000. 00 
Indiana State IUC, Indianapolis_---.---..-.------... 200. 00 250. 00 
George Mahoney Campaign Committee, Baltimoro--.-------- 2, 500. 00 CIO Council... 250.00 
Wickard senatorial campaign fund, Indianapolis_..... 3, 000. 00 Carvey for Committee___ 250. 00 
SUBORDER Mises sao nec nnhancdewanansanetandanpeacdasa 1, 500. 00 3, 035. 00 
Dec, 10 | National Nonpartisan Issues Commi Washington, D.C_.) 2,000. 00 250.00 
he ae k he ant aport fled by © CORE for 1956 on ll 1, 250.00 
contributions y refun : 750. 
Noy. 16 | Cleveland IUO —500, 00 bee 
20 | New York Laun —497. 00 250.00 
Dec. 18 | Minois State CIO-PAC, C —232. 69 250. 00 
Los Angeles ACWA Joint B —H. 76 2, 500. 00 
“ae as 
aie UNITED AUTO WORKERS CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE * * 500. 00 
1 500. 
Jan. „5 | Elmer J, Holland for Congress Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa...| 500. 00 pet 
25 | In Democratic State Central Committee.._...---- 200, 00 1, 000. 00 
Feb. 22 | Democratic State Central Commi 860. 00 1, 000. 00 
Mar, 2 | Kentucky Democratic State Central 100. 00 12 500. 00 
12 | West Virginia State CIO Council_-..--.--.--...-.. 500. 00 4, 500, 00 
Apr. 5| Oregon State Democratic Committee. 5, 000, 00 2; 500. 00 
Martin Gerber, New York. _...------ 200. 00 500. 00 
Holland for Congressman Committee. 500. 00 500. 00 
May 4| Robert Redwine, North 500. 00 16 gel 2, 500. 00 
Washington State CIO Council... 1, 500. 00 Addonizio Cam Committee__._-..--.. 500. 00 
June 15 | Martin Gerber.....-...-------- 800. 00 Thompson for Congress Osmasien 500. 00 
H: m Williams for Congress. 4 500. 00 Uni Labor Committee for Williams. ..... 500. 00 
19 | Robert Johnston_.....-.-.......-----.-.--..--.----- 500. 00 Sidney Schiff Con, 500.00 
26 ty Citizenship Political 2, 500. 00 ‘eter W. Rodino, Jr., cam 500. 00 
BEES, LARS S E Si SRR EIR 1, 000. 00 Wm. E. Kany Green Campaign Commi 500. 00 
July 2 Union County Democratic Committee. ------ 500. 00 Committee.. 500. 00 
3 | Wayne County CIO Industrial Union Council. #6, 500. 00 Foley for Conpren Committee- #500. 00 
9 | Committee on dara Education... § 25, 000. 00 Democratic Campai: 500. 00 
12 CIO Council. 500. 00 5, 000. 00 
31 5, 000. 00 3, 000, 00 
Aug. 3 5, 000. 00 250. 00 
1, 500. 00 17 150. 00 
2 5, 000. 00 2, 500. 00 
5, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 1, 500. 00 
23 1, 500. 00 250.00 
Sept. 14 1, 000. 00 2, 500. 00 
21 1,000.00 || | Fisher for Congress Committeo......--_- 500.00 
1, 000. 00 500. 00 
25 250.00 ae 500. 00 
24 5, 000. 00 Campaign Committee for Gerome P. Casey.. 500. 00 
25 son, director, region 1-D, UA W_--_---------.---.- 2, 000. 00 18 | Democratic National Committee_....__- 1, 000. 00 
Onari violets director, region 6, California State CIO Council 500. 00 
J California 500. 00 Mauldin Campaign 500. 00 
2, 500. 00 John Carroll for Senate Committee. 2, 500, 00 
150.00 Reuss for Congress Sone: 500. 00 
500. 00 Flynn for Congress Co! 250. 00 
1, 000. 00 Milwaukee County Connie, Ë 2, 000. 00 
28 750. 00 Lucas County Democratic Party........ 900. 00 
500. 00 19 | Knutson for Congress Voluntary: Commit 250. 00 
500. 00 Robbie for Congress Voluntary Committee. 250. 00 
250. 00 Blatnik Volunteer Committee....--------- 250. 00 
250. 00 Marshall for aiin Voluntary Committee. 250. 00 
250. 00 iartg Phas Sages b Loins eton Committee. 250. 00 
250. 00 Weir for Congress Voluntary Committee... 250. 00 
250. 00 Milwaukee County SA Council_...... 500. 00 
250. 00 Ploetz for Congress Club--.--.-.. 250,00 
250. 00 Clark County PAC ee 2, 000. 00 
1, 000. 00 Jobnson for A e T ee ee 250. 00 
500. 00 Milwaukee, Maier for United States Senator Club... 2, 000. 00 
250. 00 McGovern for Commit: 250. 00 
250. 00 24 | International Union, UAW-.-_--_- 150. 00 
Meoerth for yet 250. 00 Greater Los Angeles CIO Council_._._2..-.-. 1, 500. 00 
Wier for for Congres € om: 250. 00 N Cal 3, 000. 00 
Wagner for Senate Cam 2, 500. 00 Holtz Campaign Committee__.....-...-...--- 500. 00 
Marshall for Congress 250. 00 Doolan for O Couma 500. 00 
Blatnik for Congress Committee. 250. 00 MacDonald Campaign Comm 500. 00 
FI for My heed 250. 00 Macomb County CIO Coana. 1, 000. 00 
Mater Senate rng 2, 000. 00 McCoy for Congress Saiten 500. 00 
Robbie for Congress 250. 00 25 | Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign C 5, 000. 00 
utson for Congress C som 250. 00 26 | M-K-R Production-Film_ 5, 000. 00 
Ploetz for Congress Committee_ 250. 00 Los Angeles CIO Council... 1, 000, 00 
Johnson for Congress Committee. 250. 00 Kentu Democratic campaign headquarters. 5, 000. 00 
for Congress Committee. 500. 00 Mahoney for Senate Committee..-........ 2, 500. 00. 
Kablocki for 250. 00 Boone Cam muittee...... 500. 00 
McGovern for Co’ nS 250. 00 Minnesota State AFL-CIO Council______ 1, 000. 00 
Harvey Kitzman, , region 10, UAW _.__--_.-----__-_-. 500. 00 Robbie for Congress Voluntary Committee. 500. 00 
Milwaukee Count Committee, robe for Governor Club. 2, 000. 00 New Jersey State CIO Council--......... 500, 00 
New York State CIO Council 250, 00 Oregon State Labor Couneil____..__-_.---__---. 6, 000. 00 
agnuson campai 2, 500. 00 Better Government Committee of Lehi 500, 00 
Montana State COPE-AFL-CIO__ 500. 00 Bucks County —— on hess es 500, 00 
ling ? for Congress 250. 00 Byron Johnson Cam Gemini tes ee a nen 500. 00 
van for Congress Commit: 250. 00 29 | Berrien, Cass, and uren Counties CIO Goum 200. 00 
Brown for Co: Co: 250.00 Calhoun County CIO Council. 200. 00 
Hennings ? for Congress Committee... 2, 000. 00 Kalamazoo County CIO Coun 200. 00 
Moreland for Congress Comm! 250.00 200, 00 
11 | Clayton Johnson, 18th D: 148. 50 250. 00 
21 | Patrick J. O’Malley, 500. 00 
Sn et) ee mn 
m Moni ‘a orse and Sena’ . 
28 Volantes for Stevenson Meg and uver: Banquet for ee Nov. 1 et e 
Oct. 9 | Rockiord C1O-PAC Gommi GEE ARR E A E 500: 00 
Iowa State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO eeeeee-| 3, 500. 00 250. 00 
Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council.---z--=--zzc------| 4, 000. 00 2 5, 000. 00 
The reports of this tion show total ex; tures as follows; 1956, $245,137.48; 3 Later 
1987, $19,938.2: — pene ‘ Volded Oct Oct, SL 1956, 


ter al 
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nly AS for Congress Committee, renee aen as 
or Congress Committee, Indianapo! is__ 
oe ty for Congress Committee, Evansville__... 
‘Tucker for Governor Committee, Indianapolis. 
Dodd for Senate Committee, Hartford, Conn__.. 
Macdonald for Congress Committee, ae 
Weir for Congress ommittee, Minneapolis___. 
Marshall for Congress Committee, Grove Cit; A 
Blatnick for Committee, Duluth. m 
ack for Congress Committee, 12th D 
Whitehead for Co: Co 
Prost for Congress Co 
for 
Magn 


ional District PAC fund, Wheel: 
ohnson for Congress ‘Committee, B ’ River Falls, | 


We ee eee 


Sa 


‘Expenditures—Continued 
Amount Amount 
UNITED AUTO WORKERS CIO — ACTION COMMITTEE *— UNITED STEELWORFERS OF AMERICA "—continued 
con 
Oct. 17 tony abt ee Cum! $500. 00 
Philadelphia Political Action Committee__.......-.---...----' $2, 000, 00 ommittee, bg 
Steveriocn Campaign Committee. 5, 000. 00 22 IEEE Senate oita. zont town, Pi Re 
1, 700. 00 Comme a e a e 500. 00 
5, 000, 00 MeDowell for 500. 00 
175.39 PS 
100, 00 E00. 00 
500. 00 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA " 500. 00 
500. 00 
Allegheny County Democratic Committee, Pittsburgh_..-.--] — 2, 500. 00 500.00 
oS; caid (Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner) Ger , Ind.. 250. 00 31 300. 00 
Ne ama Gefferson-Jackson Day dinner) Indian- 300. 00 
1, Trastad Aa State ‘Assembly, Viroq w bd 
1, Milwaukee Maier for U. biy, Viroqua 2,000.00 
2, ? 100. 00 
1, 100, 00 
mgressiona! A re 
Committee on Political Education eas tt 0. 25, 100. 00 
Morse luncheon tickets, Wenen Pe eae =.=.. a 100. 00 
Hennings for Senate Committee, St. ‘Lo 2, Nov. 1| Ste District of Columbia. -...---.--| 5,000.00 
Committee on Political Education hee On. 25, Volunteers for Seveso ESEE Washington, D. 5, 000. 00 
Reelect Wayne Morse Committee, Portland....-------------] $, Democratic Central ttee of District of Colum 5, 000, 00 
William P. Mahoney Dg rs Comi Committee, P Phoenix. .__... Philip Ordery for Congress Committee, 16 500. 00 
om & Associates, (billboard advertise- 5 ee hee cer or arn eae Deed Committee, Guensiae, Ps.. 500. 00 
aa a ia Capai a e 2 | Democratie Finance Commi! Oe 
cam 1,000. 
Democratic State Cai National Com Lom. Do 
perki TS Francis E. Walters for Cor 500. 00 
Phili; Clow: Jerome Casey for Congress 
nedy dinner) 300. 00 
Wickard for Senate Committee, Indianapolis... A 
500. 
175. 00 
500. 00 


PSB Pro 


MACHINISTS NONPARTISAN POLITICAL LEAGUE “—GENERAL 
FUND 


Massachusetts MNPL, Brighton, a 
Thomas G. Walters 


Hrm 


Apr. 11 |J and A. ©. 
Mecca rg fear Senator 
Don Reed and . Bos 


i 


Q 
i 
R 
S 
S 
Q 
3 
Pte rre rss 


Clark for Senate E aeaa => er ne MEENTE Er. <à 
Democratie Fi Philadelphia (dinner) -_-.. 
Independent ae. Gomes for Reuss, Milwaukee. 
Hays for Con Committee, Flushing, Ohio... ae 
Bennett for Con; Committee, 11th District, O 
McSweeney for Congress Committee, 16th DE. Siis =e 
Stevenson-Kefauver Campaign Committee, Washington, 
Stengel for Senator Committee, Chicago............ aad 
Elmer Holland (Holland for Congress Committee)... z 
Holtz for Congress Committee, Boston........-...-- J 


‘px 


+ 


' EAA Ca 
E $88 SSSEES SESRESELSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSES SSSSSESESESSSSSSESSSSSSSES E S S SSESSSSSESES E 


S 883 8232833 SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 8 3 3 8383883323333333 3 


tet pat 


Sžo wmsume NDN 
e 


Grano for Congress Committee, Boston-.._......_--.._..-..._ 
Kelley for Congress Committee, 21st District, Pennsylvania.. 
Clark for Congress Committee, 25th District, Pennsylvania... 

C Pennsylvania. 


Aug. 


Guerrier for Committee, 29th District, 
Jobn A. Carroll for U. 8. SEa OOA LAILA. 


prr 


su BBEEe Buns See EeseuscuuuesseeeSBSEENEeeeeuezue8 EPET 


engel ttee, Illinois. 
Clark for Senate O Committee, Pennsylvania... 
Y, Roy i. Wier, Oi Minnesot 
Pindecy for Congress Committee, 19th Distri: 
sin Se Congress Committee, 12 District, 
Committee, 17th D: 


p 


Sept. 20 


pr 


Giens br Welham ea 
for er mm: entucky.. 
Lankford O: fs ide 


Price for St. 
i Congress Commi City, 
Cu; County Democratic Commiitee, Cleveland 
(Stevenson dinner—Oct. 20, eg ey a gana me 1, 
Ullman for gess Committee, Baker, 
Charles Porter for Congress Committee, a 
Al McCoy for Congress Committee, Ol 
Thomas Delaney for Congress yy nee spokane, Wash... 
Louri for Congress Commi stea MU wate, TAES 
Lester Johnson for Congress Committee, Black River Falls, 


Lis 

James Roosevelt for Congress Commi Los Angeles....... 
John J. McFall for Hale B's ‘Commitie, Manion, Cali 
r UO hing Va oe wee 


« C 2-222 ----- == ++ === + 


BRR 
ns 


r 


SSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSRASSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 383388838 


litical action fund and educational account; 1956, total expenditures sas a ES expenditures as follows: 
s 11; 1 Bits o leta total expenditures $50,468.20. fund: 1956, $114,008.89; 190, 4 ese E Educational fund: 1 151.72; 1957, 
‘eturned check Oct. 29, 1956, in full amoun $54,542.70. ine id i E 
: Returned check Nov. 1, 1956, partially aniol in the amount of $20,000. No explanation of this item. 
w Returned check Nov. y 1956, in full amount, 
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Expenditures—Continued 


1958 
Date 
MACHINISTS NONPARTISAN POLITICAL LEAGUE U—GENERAL 
FuND—continued 
1956 
Sept. 29) 


Leo Ù 
Florida ‘Committee, Stevenson for President..--.- 
Rudolph Ploetz for "Congress, Wisconsin... 


Oct. 1 


Lester Lowa for Conmeen 
oney tor 

HEA van for Congress, EARS ETS 

for IS 5 se. 
Claude Wickard for Senate, 1 diana... 

a Adams for iano. prami 

pairie Gét-Out-Vote Commi RSM SRS SEEN 
Mahoney for United States Senate anina Maryland 
Samuel Michigan... 


ark for Congress, 
ACE e A p ORAT G 

2 Pega Tooga << Senate Eann Cor 

ongress Committee, Connecticut 

Gaimo for Congress Committee, Connecticut. 

nald for , Massachusetts. 


17 


y 


Stevenson-Kefauver Cam, 
Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver...... 
Democratic State Committee of of. pero 
emocratic State Committee of Massachi 
Arizona Get-Out-to-Vote Committee 
Virginia MNPL. 


for Senate Committee 
Nov. 5 Nonpar Ponne o SOSURI TOON 


as to when the expenditures were made, 
Rae ee covering the period ror pater 31, 1956; Mollohan 
Report cov covering the period June me 1-Aug. 3 E G. A 
-Rigit TW ork Committee. 


nn een ene nnnnn eee 


Sor er 


i bry vernor Committee, tank r acres 
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Vaaa IA Labor Committee for Reelection of Harrison A. 
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soon. aT Holts Congressional 


Schuler, treasurer, 
Committee, Kansas City, 
Richard Ri 


sorpa Christop 
peng en estat for Congress Scie Si re 
'hompson, Jr., for Congress Co. 


ALA: Toa Ta ea 
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LP 16th Assembly District (Liberal Party) 
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LP ist Assembly District (Liberal Perey), N. Y.C 
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Bayside-Hillcrest Lr Club, prey ee N. Y. 
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4 The final report for 1956 gives total expenditures of $149,520.76 for the year, 
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Expenditures—Continued 
Date Amount Date Amount 
ILGWU 1956 CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE—continued Sate RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAQUE '—continued 
1956 
Oct. 22 | Steyenson-Kefauver campaign fund, New rahe N: Xs $750.00 || Oct. 9 | Union County Democratic Committee, New Jersey, for gon- 
Walter H. Gardner for Con cal a Passai Ce N.J Bide 125. 00 eral activity, 6th District $500. 00 
23 | Labor’s League for Politi Education, P 500. 00 Roger Fox, care of G. C. 
Clark for Senator, Philadelphia........ 1, 000. 00 OF cored activity, 6th District.. 500.00 
24 | Stevenson-Kefauver cam Rr ana Ne 1, 000. 00 ulder for Congress Club, Col 500, 00 
Nassau County Liberal Party, New York.. 50.00 Peter W. Rodino, Newark, 'N. J... 500. 
Liberal Party, 4th Assembly District, New York... 50.00 Burnside = Congress Committee, Huntington, W. Va. 500. 00 
Bethlehem Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver Committee, Leonard D, Slutz campaign fund, Cincinnati, for general 
nethishem, SNES TES FEES REREAD CERRO Se 100. 00 Baba Ist Di Ug sea EI A NN APTS ME go: 500. 00 
Committee on Political Education, Easton, Pa. (tickets, es T, Campaign Committee, Cincinnati, for gen- 
ual inner J ARTI REE RTE a a A Oe, 400.00 ag activity, y od En e Se cH BFE SET LULLED AE 
bor’s League for Political Education, Philadelphia. 100, 00 to bak E. Milligan treasurer, 2d Congressional District of 
Panas Holtz Campaign Committee. Boston-..-----. 100, 00 sas City, M O S aon 
Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver, Red B Bank, N. J.. 50. rs Agnes Geelane Euderiin, Windies seca occa evi Cosmas 


Hugh Scott for Congress, Philadelphia...-....---..-..-.---.-- 
RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE !4 


Harley O. Staggers, Keyser, W, Va-.-.----------.-. wet aoe 
Robart Michel, Pekin, DL, general entieltys oc So Crees 


8 


California Railway Labor Oana League, LeRoy Morgan, 
r AE Patho. NS S A E AE RAEE, 
Harry Kampleman, treasurer, Passaic, N. J., for New paces 
State Democratic Committee._.....-...- 2-2-2222... pares 
Harry Lerner, New nici fc general activity. ..--....-.... 


Cecil Callison, treasurer, Magnuson Campaign Committee, 
Staggers for Congress "Committee, Keyser, W. Va., for gen- Co ee REE A. 5 RSE Sone E ACD eS 000. 00 
eral activity 1, 000. 00 John A. Mapp, manager, Cam a ry el Expenditures Committee, 
Apr. 9 | Cecil Bristol, Va., Congressman Pat 500. 00 
2, 000. 00 15 | Stengel for Senator Committee, Chi 1, 000. 00 
10 16 Frank Me ranr gh, for general activi 500. 00 
350. 00 17 4 ERED CS ET EE 500. 00 
17 | Democratic National Committee, ing 5, 000. 00 Hayworth Campaign for hs bee East Lansing 500. 00 
Woodrow Wilson Dinner Committee, Washington, D:6- 2, 000. 00 Friedel for Congress, David Mandell, treasurer, Sp altimor 500. 00 
25 | James O. Murray Campaign Committee, Chicago... 500, 00 18 | Stevenson-Kefauver Dinner Committee, Washington, D.C... 9, 000. 00 
Barratt O'Hara, Chicago, Il_....2...-......-.-------. 500. 00 Jackson J, Holtz, Congressional Campaign Committee, Bos- 
Citizens' Committee = Peter F. Mock, raw ekg m.. 500. 00 E A ENN AE AN a a, ied. 500. 00 
May 14 | Kentu: Campaign, K 1, 000. 00 George E. McMahon, Roanoke, Va., for general expenses, 
25 | COPE, Washingto: n, D. | 99. 00 campaigning in Virginia.........-..-.....-....-.----...-..- 187. 36 
June 11 | California Railway Later Citizens’ League, LeRoy Morgan, 23 | Robert R, Gerhart, EIR treasurer, Rhodes for Congress Com- 
treasurer, Monterey Park..--......-..--..--.---,---------.- 500. 00 Miltes; T WA -. 5. 210s snares aways a RESEN 500. 00 
12 | W. J. Burton, Jr., 818 3d St., Spencer, N. C., for general 29 | Moreland cam fund, Oklahoma City, Okla__.-.....-... 500. 00 
activity in Worth: Carolina, A-benn aren eee oe $25.00 George E. Me zoon; „Roanok e, Va., for genem. expenses, 
July 2| Gene Wyatt, Pulaski, Tenn., for general activity, 6th Dis- campaigning in Virginia_._....----------------.----------.- 187. 37 
OE eo al erat a E P A pasmnngnemeninine = seer 500. 00 Mahoney re eRka gina a Baltimore. EE cna ee 2, 000. 00 
Leonor Sullivan, St. Louis-......-- 500. 00 Dodd for Senator Committee, L, J. Blumenfeld, treasurer, 
John B. Bennett, Ontonagon, Mich. ...-.-.------.--- 500. 00 ES hag co SR eri ks Ee 2, 000, 00 
Hayworth Campaign for Congress, East Lansing, Mich.....- 500. 00 Willi E. Doyl » Denver, Colo., for general activity.. 2, 000. 00 
5 Oharles Hurley, Hancock County Muskie campaign manager- 1, 000, 00 aber se Ged gn Committee, Arnolds Park, Iowa. EA 1, 000. 00 
Joseph En chairman, Torbert Macdonald for Congress, 31 | Railway Labor’s Political League, educational fund, Wash- 
alden, M. 500. 00 ington, D. O., Aae Te of 'operanng expense. 3, 628, 12 
Jobn V. Pame Wabash, Ind 500.00 || Nov. 1| William Powers, Providen 1, 500, 00 
Frank M. Clark, Bessemer, Pa... 500. 00 Jackson J. Holtz Co: fonál Campaign Committee, 500, 00 
10 | Union County Democratie Commi Citizens Committee for a F. Mack, Jr., J H. 
eneral activity, 6th District... - 500. 00 500. 00 
John B. Bennett, Ontonagon, Mich. BY 500. 00 
Reelect Senator Morse Committee, Hugh Earle, finance chair- 250. 00 
man, Washington, D, Oeean ok goaa dab piin 1, 000. 00 
13 | Leslie Biffle, treasurer, Democratie Senatorial Campaign 200. 00 
Committee, Washington, D, C_._. 22-222. .2 2.2 ece eee 2, 000. 00 2 500. 00 
16 | Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee.............-... 2, 000. 00 
24 | 9th District Johnson for Congress Club, Black River Falls, 500. 00 
i S aaa a” ae ae i ES As AB a E o 500. 00 Campaign Committee for William F. Dann Des Moines.. 500, 00 
30 | Gene Wyatt, Pulaski, Tenn., 6th District.....--- 3 500. 00 Campaign Committee for John W. King, Greencastle, Ind___- 500. 00 
Ang. 21 | Don Magnuson Finance Committee, Seattle, Wash.. E 500. 00 Campaign Committee for Hamilton Fox, Salisbury, Md._.... 500.00 
Burnside for Congress Committee, Hunti: on, W. Va...-.. 500. 00 Campaign Committee for George G. Lindsay, Tremont, Pa.. 500.00 
24 | Wa ame Morse Campaign Committee, William Berg, trustee, Campaign Committee for James G. Polk, an fies” 500,00 
peninpton, (D> Cae E T E SEO DIE AE E AN PE SE 5, 000. 00 Omnpelgn Committee for Thomas L. Ashley, Wai 
Bept. 5 | Stengel for Senator Committee, Chicago.. AR O E a AET ST RE EE L i: 500.00 
Foley for Congress Committee, W. Holmes, Kensington, Md. 500. 00 datara Committee for Al Ullman, Baker, Oreg__._. 500. 00 
13 | Alonzo Young, Washington, D. C., for Maine campaign..._.. 600. 00 Oarkpatgn Committee for wav g P> eg siete ger pan 500. 00 
ee Craken, chairman, Macdonald for Congress, Malden, Campaign Committee for Cecil R. K glew atif. 500. 00 
500. 00 Campaign Committee for Ohet Houneld, pevao Calli 500. 00 
Frank M. Karsten, St. Louis... 500. 00 Campaign Committee for Clyde Doyle, South Gate, Calif. 500. 00 
18 | Cleveland M. Bailey, Clarksburg, W 600. 00 Cam e for James Roosevelt, Los An 500. 00 
21 | L. J. Blumenfeld, treasurer, Dodd for Sena 14 | George Mahon, Roanoke, Va 359. 30 
Hartford, Conn... enanta 2, 000. 00 21 | Melvin Pries East St. Louis, Il 500. 00 
Gracie Pfost Campaign Committee, Nampa, Idah 600. 00 King County Democratic Cent, 
Henry S. Reuss, Milwaukee. 500. 00 | BN a FSET aE 5 NEP RO LEA Le Oe eee ia 2, 000. 00 
Hull for Congress Club, F. M. Wilson, president, Platte | 
WMS BAO oe ont oa ca ae T Oa 500. 00 | TRAINMEN’S POLITICAL EDUCATION LEAGUE % 
Sant K. Denton, Evansville, Ind.. 600. 00 
Jan. 6| Treasurer, Committee for Elmer Holland, Harrisburg, Pa. 
500. 00 for campaign for Congress from 30th Congressional District ol 
E SÈ Amour, St. Albans, Vt 500. 00 ypu nT SESS EA E EEA AE S SDA AE 150. 00 
VicCasth for Congress Volunteer Committee, St. Paul... 500. 00 10 t Day Committee, for 2 dinner tickets --........._.-- 100. 00 
24 | Weber County Democratic Central Committee, Ogden, July 9 Poni ss Biffle, for dinner tickets in honor of Senator Walter 
Utah, for general activity, 1st District..................--.- 500. 00 F. Goorse LEO A E E OEE T. 100. 09 
Sept. 25 2, 000. 00 23 | Treas Ross Bass Campaign Committee, 6th Congres- 
1, 000. 00 pirak District Of San TEREE E dA S o 150. 00 
Aug. 17 mmittee for Thomas P, O'Neill, Jr., Cambridge, peis 
cami 1,000, 00 aa Aino yee 11th Congressional District of Rae 100. 00 
Moss for Congress Campaign Committee, Sacramento.. 600.00 || Sept, 6 | Coya Knutson, Oklee, Minn., in campaign for reelection ary 
Robert J. Harris, treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio, for general longressional ere pt í Minnesota- ----- Sanaa a A RTE fog 150. 00 
Eer 500. 00 Bolling. for Congress it f Mo. Bs for 
500, 00 campaign of Richard Soati m4 Gane ‘District... 150. 00 
26 21 | Arthur L. Henning, treas., Johnson for Congress Ciub sth 
1, 000. 00 Congressional 3 District of hat a isconsin. 150. 00 
27 Ras w Wier, Minneapolis. Sq 500. 00 Kenneth Holum 
Oct, 3 | Imle for vag tek Campaigi Committee, Mr, Jack Morley, from-South Dak 150, 00 
treasurer, Mount Vernon, Ill_.._..-...-.. 500. 00 George McGovern, 
å | John B, Bennett, Ontonagon, Mich 500. 00 Congressional D 100. 00 
Martha annie Campaign Committee, Detroit.........- 500. 00 Citizens for Church, Oar P. Burke, iara Boise, Idaho, 
9 mas ers Campaign Committee, Wheeling, W. Va------.-.--- 500. 00 candidate í for. U, TTT PAA eee ee 150. 00 
for aos Committee, ford, Va..-.-..--= 500. 00 eel 1213 10th Ave., Sacramento, Calif., 
9 le, campaign manager LeRoy ‘Anderson, Shelby, avon 3d “Conereesional D FT GIRO aT CNN Thx 100. 00 
"The repo og of this organization show total expenditures as follows: 1956, 1 The reports of this organization show total expenditures as follows: 1956, $9,701.39; 


$104,469.60; 1957, $7,750. 1957, $1,418.40, 


1958 
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TRAINMEN’S POLITICAL EDUCATION LEAGUE "—continued 


1956 
Sept. 21 | H. Roberts Quinney, 


820 Main Street, Vallejo, Calif., 6th 
Congressional Distr: triot a a 


ge ae L. Oroa ae 2064 Los Angeles A venue, Berkeley, Calif., 


Congressiona al District 
John J. McFall, 215 North Sherman Ave., Manteca, Calif., 


lith perc al District 


Hon. Harlan Hagen, 1206 North Kaweah St., Hanford, Calif., 


14th Matai 
Oct 3 Forma P. 


Con: mal District 


ier, Minnes] 
Marshall, R heap Grove Gi 
a i a a ts. 
Faith Green pce cook be 
[ng pgs hg 
‘ayne Morse, 
Brock 


akelield, i Nebr., 3d Con: 


Laurence gressio’ 
Treasurer of Rail-Labor Committee of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, Pa., for support of miscellaneous candidates 
Ve 45 East 65th St., New 
York City, for dinner tickets____........-... 
, Highland, Ohio, bat Congressional District... 
h Congressional fe der AN 


ny eek iN 


8 | American Veterans Committee, Ine., 
16 | James G. Po! 
Robert. M. . Corey, Galion, Ohio. 
John McSweeney, Wooster Ohia. 16th 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Plainfield, N. J., 


18 | Claude R. Wickard, Ca: 
Cleveland M. Bailey, Clarksburg, W 
-Stev 


P. Kennedy: 
| a Le og dinner at Washi 


25 New Democratic State Central 


2 ain E ay nl 1370 Ontario oe Cleveland, Ohio, for 


Democratic 
Roy Wier, pe Eemien 


istrict. 
John A. Blatnik, C Isholm. M Minn. Oth se genes 


Coya Knutson h Distri 


James Roosevelt, Los 


Baith Green, Portland, Ores 

J. Carlton Loser, Nashville. i 

Alan Bible, Reno, Nev., U. S. Sı 

Walter 8. Reno, Nev., Con; 
mocra! 


for U. 


Oklee, Minn., 
Los ‘Angeles, © 


of 
risburg, Pa., for support of 


Akers Campaign Fund, New York, N. 
Democratic © onal ec are Com: 


Stengel for Senator, Chi 


cago. 
Joseph F. Clark, Jr., for Senator Sonina Philadelphia... 


Congressman Richard Bolling, Kansas Cit 
Don Magnuson Finance Commit: 


Boland | Committee, Springfield, Mass., 8th 


ngressional District. 
Torbert H. Macdonald Committee, Malden, Mass., 8th 


Clark for Senator Committee, Philadel hia, Pa 


gressman. 

Sp ne oE for campaign 

-Labor Committee for Pennsylvania., Har 
miscellaneous candidates. 


tee, Seattle 23 


Ponte for oa 


8 BEEBE BB 
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mal — 


a 888888 88883 8 8 


588 £ BEES 
228 


28 
28 


AFL-CIO, 


83 a Bs3823 2 


Bae 


Italian- 
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883233388283 3 83383328 8 


Lester Holt 
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as 


Re 


ne 


Paul Miner 


EBEEESE BeeH 


S888283 8888 
Brew # BE 


[e] 
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Winfied Denton for 


McDowell for O 
Wier for Congress Committee, Minnea 
New York State Labor Committee, ti 
Political Action Committee, Bronx Coun: 
ew York.. 
Holland for Congress Committee, Pi 
Dodd for Senate Commit 


n, D. 
penar Mendelsohn T res New York, TV.. 
mdo tor ingress Comm: 
New York Committee for Stevenson-Kelau 


at $15. 
David a Mendelsohn, Ine., New York, TV 
Robbie for Congress Committee, St. Paul 
American Democratic League, 
Akers ee Fund, New York, N. Y 
ilson for Commi 


tt 
Donald O'Toole celo Capa Committee, Brookl 
Alfred E. Seatenaee t 
itzman Cam: 
David J. Mendelsohn, ye adver 
Giaimo for 


Congress 
Stengel for Senate Committee, Ci 
Addonizio for Congress Co: 


AMALGAMATED POLITICAL ACTION FUND ” William Welk, treasurer, Mahoney range, NI ee 


Baltim 
Mikard for £ Senate Committee, Minneapolis. 
ise J. Mendelsohn, Ine., radio. 


DiOrio for Congress Committee, Sta: 
NYC-PAC Harlem Rally, New York... 
David J, Mendelsohn, Ince., station chai 
Committee on Political Educa 


NYC Political Action Committee 
NYO Political Action Committee. ......... = 


Independent Committee for Wayne Morse, care of Joseph 
Keenan, International Electrical Workers 
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The reports of this organization show total expenditures as follows: 1956, $64,607.62; 1957, $10,620.48. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS NON- 
PARTISAN COMMITTEE FOR REPEAL AND DEFEAT 
OF ANTILABOR LEGISLATION 
The reports of this organization available 

in the files of the Clerk of the House do not 

itemize expenditures. 

Receipts are credited simply to locals, dis- 
trict councils, and State councils. 

The reports claim to cumulate receipts and 
expenditures from January 1, 1948 on. 

The report of January 2, 1957, is summed 
up as follows: 


Receipts, Jan. 1, 1948, to Jan. 2, 


ROBT Ra So ee ere $50, 013. 80 
Expenditures, Jan. 1, 1948, to 
Jans By 196 Te ecsdeskoausee , 549. 25 


Available funds, Jan. 2, 
bY eee eee === 9,464.55 


The report of December 31, 1957, gives the 
following figures: 
Receipts, Jan. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 


pS eS Se ee eee T $50, 013. 80 
Expenditures, Jan. 1, 1948, 
Dee. Si, 2987 a OAE 42,549.25 


BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 


Each report contains this statement: 

“This committee discloses any obligation 
under the filing requirements set forth in 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. The fore- 
going is submitted solely for the information 
of anyone interested in neither the state- 
ments contained herein nor the filing of this 
report is, or is to be construed as, an ad- 
mission or recognition for any purposes that 
this committee is subject in any manner 
whatsoever to the provisions of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act or to the filing re- 


quirements, of any other Federal Statute 
thereof.” 

(Nore.—The report of June 8, 1956, shows 
an expenditure to the “Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, Washington, 
D. C.” in the amount of $1,000. The report 
of October 22, 1956, shows an expenditure to 
the “Oregon State Council, Salem, Oreg.,” in 
the amount of $5,000.) 


Mr. GOLDWATER. No one, what- 
ever his politics—if he is a conscientious 
and dedicated representative of the 
American people—can read this report 
without becoming apprehensive of the 
future or without becoming fully con- 
vinced that any labor bill passed by this 
body which does not effectively regulate 
this power would be an affront to the 
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American people. I challenge any Sen- 
ator in this chamber to read this report 
and still maintain that what we need is 
a “middle of the road” bill; a moderate 
bill, a bill as weak and ineffectual as 
S. 3974 was when it was reported. 

I challenge any Senator in this cham- 
ber to read this report and still main- 
tain that the amendments which have 
been eneacted in the last 2 days to 
strengthen this bill are against the pub- 
lic interest or the best interests of the 
rank and file union members. 

I challenge any Senator in this cham- 
ber to read this report and still main- 
tain that Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
was speaking out of turn when he called 
for a more effective labor bill than was 
reported by the Kennedy committee, 

The point was made on this floor on 
Saturday, Mr. President, by my distin- 
guished colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] that the most effective manner 
in which to correct the abuses of the 
labor leadership is to restore to the in- 
dividual members of American unions 
the legal right to run their own affairs. 
I challenge any Senator in this chamber 
to read this report and disagree with 
the aforementioned views expressed by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Not since Robert Taft stood in this 
chamber over a decade ago and, by sheer 
dint of his personal integrity and great 
courage, guided into law the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act has this body had the oppor- 
tunity to forge a virtual “bill of rights” 
for the many millions of workingmen 
who are the backbone of this Nation. 
If we do less at this time, than we did 
under the inspired leadership of the late 
Senator Taft, we shall have lost by de- 
fault our greatest opportunity in a dec- 
ade. If we do less than we did during 
those harried hours in 1947, we will have 
stamped with the seal of approval the 
very force which has heralded the be- 
ginning of the end in many other na- 
tions throughout history; that force 
being unchecked power in the hands of 
a vocal minority of politically ambitious 
men. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ENSLAVEMENT OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, June 
15, 1958, marked the 18th anniversary 
of the suppression by the military forces 
of Soviet Russia of political and human 
rights in the brave nation of Lithuania. 
Since the patriots of this little nation 
are unable to publicly express their true 
feelings concerning this Soviet imperial- 
istic aggression, it is fitting that the 
Congress of the United States pause in 
its deliberations to pay tribute to these 
long-suffering people. 

When the Soviet troops occupied Lith- 
uania, they found a proud people, rich in 
cultural traditions and endowed with a 
love for freedom and liberty. The Com- 
munists swept aside the rights of its 
citizens and have ruled by force and sup- 
pression. 

We Americans, who cherish the cause 
of freedom, must give praise and honor 
today to the people of Lithuania, who, 
after 18 cruel years behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, still resist the Soviet regime both at 
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home and in the slave labor camps of 
Soviet Russia. 

Our own Government has steadfastly 
refused to recognize the Communist in- 
corporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union, and the liberty-loving peoples of 
the Western World hail the courage and 
faith of the Lithuanian people. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
as a poet once said, and it is my sincere 
belief that there will come in the full- 
ness of time a tide of freedom and lib- 
erty, which will once again place the Re- 
public of Lithuania among the free na- 
tions of the world, and the tide will wash 
to destruction the Soviet occupation 
leaders. 

Until this time arrives, let us continue 
to assure the people of Lithuania of our 
continual interest and sympathy and of 
our sincere admiration for the courage 
and bravery displayed by our Lithuanian 
friends. Their sacrifices and deeds are 
not in vain, truth will triumph over 
falsehood, and the slave will break the 
Russian chains and emerge a free man 
again. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday, June 15, marked the 
18th anniversary of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Lithuania and the subsequent 
suppression of political and human 
rights which were so dearly won by the 
Lithuanian people when they gained 
their short-lived independence on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918. In June 1940, the Soviet 
Union invaded Lithuania and her neigh- 
bors, Latvia and Estonia, and replaced 
their legitimate governments with pup- 
pet regimes which took their orders 
from the Kremlin. At the very begin- 
ning of Russian occupation of Lithuania, 
the people were opposed to its rule, and 
numerous resistance organizations were 
founded. Today, Lithuanians still yearn 
for their freedom, both from within and 
from without their beloved country, 
which still suffers under the yoke of 
Soviet domination. 

The following excerpt, quoted in an 
article by Stasys Zymantas in the June 
1956 issue of Lituanus magazine, from 
one of the militant Lithuanian under- 
ground publications issued during the 
Second World War, clearly explains why 
the Lithuanians still want the return of 
their hard-won freedom and national 
independence: 

We ardently desire to live in a free, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Lithuania tn which 
life is based on principles of Christian 
ethics; there are neither slaves, serfs, dicta- 
tors, satraps, nor tyrants; cultural life and 
creative progress can flourish and prosper; 
there is law, justice and respect for the fun- 
damental freedoms; we are carrying on the 
struggle because we want to show to the 
whole world that there are ideals which can 
make a giant out of a dwarf, and can inspire 
such courage and strength that the tyrant 
is at a loss to crush them because he dares 
not strangle them openly. 

We are carrying on the struggle because we 
believe that it is not only for our own free- 
dom and well-being but for that of our 
brothers, for the ideals of all suffering and 
oppressed people, for human rights and jus- 
tice. These are the ideals which the great 
power of the West have solemnly proclaimed 
to the whole world, affirming their belief 
in them during the war by giving the lives 
of the best sons, by cruel sacrifices, by unit- 
ing their powerful forces, and by their joint 
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victory. The value and superiority of these 
ideals is amply vindicated in the high cul- 
tural development of the West and unparal- 
leled social progress. * * * 

We have not the strength to look with 
indifference upon the long columns of half- 
dead prisoners, at the procession of de- 
portees, at Russian infiltration into all 
spheres of our life, creeping into everywhere 
at the smallest opportunity. We cannot sit 
by and watch the systematic impoverish- 
ment of our economy, the subtle poisoning 
of the spirit of man, turning human beings 
into wild beasts with no purpose but to live 
for the day, without pity for the sufferings 
of others, machines to whom nothing is 
dear, no longer recognizing the spiritual 
values, making a mock of Christian ethics. 
Over all is the immeasurable fear, the in- 
security of tomorrow expressed in a low 
cringing servility. 

The essence of our struggle is freedom, 
justice, humanity, democracy, Christian 
ethics, and natural human rights, 

That is why our struggle is our life, and 
our life is the life of our country. 

That is why our struggle is a continuation 
of that which began 2,000 years ago, against 
the forces of evil. 


NEUBERGER HERALDS STAND OF 
ABC OFFICIALS IN CONTROVERSY 
WITH AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
want to go on record as informing my 
colleagues that I think the officials of 
the American Broadcasting Co. per- 
formed in the public interest when they 
refused to permit Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge to alter and change the 
text of a transcribed and filmed inter- 
view over their network with Mike Wal- 
lace. 

The press has quoted John Daly, ABC 
vice president, as stating: 

Contrary to ABC policy it appears that 
Newsmaker Productions and the Fund for 
the Republic guaranteed Ambassador Lodge 
the ex post facto editing of filmed interview. 


Mr. President, I am rather shocked 
and disturbed that Ambassador Lodge 
and the Fund for the Republic would be 
parties to this kind of arrangement. The 
American Broadcasting Co. upheld the 
traditions of a free nation when it re- 
fused to collaborate in this sort of pri- 
vate censorship plot. 

Either we have the atmosphere and 
substance of a free country or we do not. 
I have been opposed to altering the text 
of Senate debate in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because I believe such alterations 
are a perversion and distortion of his- 
tory. Exactly the same principle applies 
to filmed and taped interviews with high 
governmental officials such as Ambassa- 
dor Lodge. If these men can delete from 
the interview embarrassing or controver- 
sial remarks, is this not a deception of 
the grossest kind? 

I understand, through a press dis- 
patch, that the remark clipped from the 
film by Ambassador Lodge was one in 
which he said that “a country as power- 
ful as the United States should give up 
the idea of ever being popular with the 
rest of the world.” Well, Mr. President, 
this might be a little indiscreet. Yet it 
is refreshing and candid, too. I imagine 
it would have provoked from our allies 
some remarks in our defense. If we are 
powerful, we are also generous and, very 
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often, altruistic and idealistic. Some of 
our friends in the world might have 
pointed this out, to our great advantage. 

Furthermore, I would rather have of- 
ficials of my country guilty of an indis- 
cretion than of censorship. Mr, Lodge 
made the wrong choice. 

That eminent man, Prime Minister 
Harold MacMillan, of England, who was 
recently our guest here in the Senate, de- 
clared there can be no final agreement 
with Russia until Russia genuinely al- 
lows freedom of information and stops 
censoring news dispatches. I agree with 
the Prime Minister. But we here in the 
Free World must be like Caesar’s wife in 
this respect—above suspicion. When we 
revise the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, when 
there is deleting or eliminating from 
filmed television interviews, then free- 
dom and accuracy of information have 
been curtailed. 

Officials of the American Broadcasting 
Co. are to be commended for canceling 
the interview which was edited and doc- 
tored by Ambassador Lodge and the 
Fund for the Republic. The ABC offi- 
cials have acted in the best interests of a 
free press and free air channels. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp with my remarks 
a story from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 16, 1958, entitled 
“ABC Cancels Interview With Lodge.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABC Cancets INTERVIEW WITH LODGE 

New York, June 15—The American 
Broadcasting Co. tonight canceled its tele- 
vision show in which Henry Cabot Lodge, 
chief United States delegate to the United 
Nations, had said that a country as powerful 
as the United States should give up the idea 
of ever being popular with the rest of the 
world, 

In the interview filmed in advance Lodge 
said, “I think we ought to give up the idea 
that we're going to be liked.” 

John Daly, ABC vice president in charge 
of news and public affairs, said the program 
was canceled because Lodge wanted to make 
deletions with which ABC could not agree. 

“Contrary to ABC policy it appears that 
Newsmaker Productions and the Fund for the 
Republic (producers of 13 weekly survival 
and freedom programs in cooperation with 
ABC) guaranteed Ambassador Lodge the ex- 
post facto editing of filmed interview with 
Mike Wallace,” Daly said. 

“Except in the instances of libel, slander, 
bad taste or the national security, such ac- 
tions with respect to public information pro- 
grams would be in direct violation of ABC 
policy and constitute a form of editorial cen- 
sorship,” Daly said. 

He said, however, that since the program 
was filmed and electronically taped some 
days in advance ABC agreed that the inter- 
view content could be reviewed in light of 
the events as of the day of the telecast. 

ABC agreed that in the light of changing 
events one deletion could be made because 
it might affect public interest and national 
security. 

The program was canceled when ABC could 
not agree to other reservations by Lodge. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Green Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Barrett Hennings Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett in Neuberger 
Bibie Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Proxmire 
Butler Humphrey Revercomb 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Russell 
Carison Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Jordan Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Langer Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long Thye 
Douglas Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Wiley 
Eastland Mansfield Williams 
Eliender Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McClellan 

Pulbright McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu and Mr. PURTELL], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. PAYNE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). A quorum is 
present. : 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which has been entered, limitation 
of debate applies from this time on. 
Debate on each amendment is limited 
to 30 minutes; and debate on the bill is 
limited to 6 hours. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL], identified as 
“6-12-58-T.” 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
it advisable that the Chair have the 
amendment read, for the information of 
the Senate; and I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill, it is proposed to insert: 

That section 8 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by adding a new subsection (e) 
which shall read as follows: 

“(e) Any strike or work stoppage called 
by a labor organization (as defined in sec. 
2 (5), shall not be a protected, concerted 
activity within the meaning of this act (A) 
until the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service determines that a threatened strike 
cannot be settled by mediation and so noti- 
fies the parties to the dispute; (B) until ade- 
quate notice is given the employees in the 
collective bargaining unit or units affected, 
of the status of the dispute at the time of 
such certification; and (C) unless and until 
a majority of the employees voting in such 
bargaining unit or units shall have voted by 
secret ballot in favor of such strike and the 
results of such vote shall have been certified 
to such labor organization and to such em- 
ployer or employers concerned. Any such 
secret vote shall be conducted by the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
which may utilize other Federal, State, or 
local agencies wheneyer available. Such 
agencies may be reimbursed for such sery- 
ices. A certification by the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service that a major- 
ity of the employees voting have cast their 
ballot in favor of a strike shall be valid for 
the purposes of this subsection for a period 
not to exceed 30 days from the date of such 
certification.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that my friend, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonprT], has an amendment which the 
committee is willing to accept. 

I understand that the Senate is about 
to receive a message from the Presi- 
dent. I wonder whether the Senator 
from South Dakota will call up his 
amendment as soon as the message has 
been received. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on June 13, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

5.59. An act directing the Secretary of the 


Interior to convey certain property in the 
State of Colorado to William M. Proper; 
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S.1657. An act for the relief of Lloyd C. 
King; and 

$.1979. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Hollinger. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administra- 
tive practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, now that the message from the 
President has been received, I wonder 
whether the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpr] will call up his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Potter amendment be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senator from South 
Dakota may have the privilege of sub- 
mitting his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment lettered “W.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
in line 17, it is proposed to insert: 

(f£) Every labor organization required to 
submit a report under this title shall fur- 
nish the information required to be con- 
tained in such report to each of its members 
in the subordinate organization involved in 


such form and manner as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, when we 
were debating the so-called Cooper 
amendment, I made a few remarks on 
the floor of the Senate; and in the course 
of those remarks I pointed out that I 
had in preparation at the time an 
amendment to provide for the same kind 
of reporting to the members that was 
covered by the Cooper amendment. 
Neither one of us had our amendments 
in printed form at the time, and neither 
the Senator from Kentucky nor I knew 
that the other was going to approach the 
problem. 

So the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], as a member of the commit- 
tee, haying obtained the floor first, sub- 
mitted his amendment, which, it seemed 
to me, covered the situation very well 
indeed, insofar as title I was concerned; 
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and I was happy to be among those 
supporting hisamendment. Iannounced 
at that time that if the Cooper amend- 
ment were approved I would seek to 
apply the same language as that in- 
cluded in the Cooper amendment, in 
order to have the bill as consistent as 
possible, to apply to title II. 

I have discussed my amendment with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
for the information of the Senate, I may 
say it merely provides, in title II, which 
is the title on trusteeship, that the very 
salutary reports of national or inter- 
national labor unions which are to be 
made—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My understanding of 
the Senator’s amendment, which is at 
the desk, is that it provides, in the case 
of trusteeship, that the Secretary of La- 
bor may prescribe, by regulation, that 
information in regard to trusteeship 
shall be distributed to the members of 
a local union interested in the trustee- 
ship. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think such an 
amendment is satisfactory, and I shall be 
glad to accept it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very well. I think I 
yielded in the middle of a sentence. I 
should like to complete my statement of 
what the amendment does. 

The amendment provides that the re- 
ports called for by the bill under the 
trusteeship provision shall be made 
available to the members of a local un- 
ion interested in trusteeship, so those for 
whom democratic processes have been 
displaced by the trusteeship will have 
available information as to the reasons 
for the trusteeship and the full particu- 
lars concerning it. 

Since the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee is willing to accept the amendment, I 
see no need for a yea-and-nay vote. Ifa 
voice vote on the amendment can be had, 
that is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
back the time remaining to him on his 
amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is the Senator’s 
amendment to follow line 17 on page 19? 

Mr, MUNDT. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time remaining to 
me, if the Senator will do likewise, and 
we can proceed to a vote. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do likewise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, which I ask to 
have printed and lie on the table until it 
is called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
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gan [Mr. POTTER], on page 36, between 
lines 6 and 7. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous. consent that the 
Potter amendment be laid aside until the 
Senator from Michigan desires to call it 


up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the limitation of time applies to 
debate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from Minne- 
sota 2 minutes on the bill. 


STRENGTHENING A SYSTEM OF 
INSPECTION FOR NUCLEAR TEST 
BAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the weekend I released for the 
press an exchange of letters between my- 
self and the Secretary of State relating 
to the use of the world’s seismologists and 
requesting that those in charge of the 
seismographic stations should be mar- 
shaled for a test ban inspection. 

Scientists have found it so beneficial to 
exchange their views with views of scien- 
tists of other countries that they have 
frequently formed international associa- 
tions to promote the exchange of 
knowledge among scientists in related 
fields. These associations or scientific 
unions have made priceless contributions 
to the advancement of science. 

They have also helped significantly in 
the universal quest for a durable peace. 
In the past these international scientific 
nongovernmental organizations have 
helped improve international relations by 
contributing to understanding among 
peoples. Today, as technology advances 
throughout the world and international 
cooperation is being extended to the most 
remote parts of the world, the role of the 
scientist and technician and the inter- 
national organizations which link them 
together, is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. For example, the American 
nurse, participating in a Red Cross oper- 
ation, who helps eradicate an epidemic in 
India and Africa may win more friends 
for the United States than some diplo- 
mats. In the future, I think there will 
be many new, specific ways in which the 
international scientific organizations can 
help even more in the quest for peace. 

Iam thinking particularly of the field 
of disarmament. Disarmament will re- 
quire the help of scientists. Weapons 
have become so complex that any system 
of controlling them requires the assist- 
ance of the scientists who helped devise 
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them. For this reason, international as- 
sociations and unions of scientists can 
help develop and operate systems con- 
tributing to the control of arms. The 
International Geophysical Year, spon- 
sored by the International Council of 
Scientific Unions has already pointed the 
way. It has contributed immeasurably 
to penetrating outer space, and I hope 
in the future it will be extended to in- 
sure that further conquest of space will 
be on an international basis. 

In the immediate future, possibly July 
1, scientists from the United States and 
the Soviet Union and perhaps other 
countries are going to meet to discuss the 
type of inspection system which would 
be necessary to accompany an interna- 
tional agreement to suspend nuclear 
weapons tests. Nuclear explosions can 
be detected by constant observation of 
the radioactive fallout in the air, sound 
waves, seismic or earth waves, and elec- 
tromagnetic effects. These scientists will 
discuss how many stations equipped to 
make these observations would be neces- 
sary to make detection of a nuclear test 
so certain that a clandestine test would 
not be attempted. 

After having studied this matter care- 
fully, it is my belief that an internation- 
al nongovernmental scientific union, the 
International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics, could play a valuable role in 
this inspection system. 

The main problem in supervising a 
ban of nuclear weapons tests stems from 
the possibility of small nuclear weapons 
tests conducted deep underground in 
such a fashion that no radioactivity 
escapes into the air. Such tests would 
write signals on seismographs, the in- 
struments which record earthquakes. 
However, it would take many trained 
seismologists to interpret the voluminous 
data from seismographs in various parts 
of the world to determine whether or not 
any of the tracings on a seismogram in- 
dicated an explosion occurred rather 
than an earthquake. I propose that we 
call upon the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics—IUGG—to 
help establish, and perhaps even to act 
as the central agency to receive reports 
from scientific instruments set up 
throughout the world as part of the in- 
spection system. Fifty-four countries, 
including the Soviet Union and other 
countries of Eastern Europe, are repre- 
sented in the IUGG through the equiva- 
lent of our National Academy of Sci- 
ence’s Research Council. 

The IUGG has a small secretariat in 
Paris, which maintains contacts with sci- 
entists all over the world. The Associa- 
tion of Seismology, a section of the 
IUGG, has a permanent bureau in Stras- 
bourg, France, and already operates two 
permanent services. One of these is the 
International Seismological Seminary, a 
final accurate record of large earth- 
quakes published several years after they 
occur, and the other is a monthly bulletin 
of earthquakes which occurred 4 months 
earlier. These services, plus that of our 
own Coast and Geodetic Survey which 
publishes data on earthquakes within 48 
hours after they occur and information 
collected by the Jesuit network of seis- 
mological observations, appear to be the 
only systems to collect seismological data 
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from all over the world and analyze, com- 
pare, and disseminate it. Therefore, it 
appears to me that valuable aid might be 
obtained from the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics. Certainly we 
should explore this possibility. 

The bureau at Strasbourg could be 
utilized by the United Nations as a cen- 
tral reporting agency. It would need to 
be expanded greatly so that its analysis 
could be undertaken immediately. The 
bureau, since it has contact with seis- 
mologists and geophysicists in many 
countries, could call upon the services 
of many of them to help set up the re- 
porting agency. In this way, the inspec- 
tion system could benefit from a world- 
wide pool of knowledge rather than rely- 
ing on the skills and knowledge of a 
single country. 

It is especially appropriate that this 
agency is located so centrally, in France, 
a country which has already contributed 
so much to the cause of world peace. 
France has been a leader in all the dis- 
armament negotiations of the postwar 
period, especially through its expert, 
Jules Moch, Having the central report- 
ing agency located in France would be a 
fitting tribute to the contribution France 
has made to the problem of disarma- 
ment. 

I wish to emphasize that I would like 
to see such a plan explored because I 
think that private international organ- 
izations should be utilized to the fullest 
in solving the many problems that con- 
front us. I hope that my suggestion 
will be considered by those who are 
about to negotiate on the inspection 
system for a test suspension. 

Mr. President, these remarks under- 
score the message which I sent to the 
Secretary of State in the letter to him of 
June 12, 1958, and the letter to Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., special assistant to 
the President for science and technol- 
ogy, in which letters I urged that our 
Government give consideration to the 
use of the International Union of Geod- 
esy and Geophysics at Strasbourg, 
France, as a means for strengthening 
our inspection and detection system and 
studying proposals which may be ad- 
vanced at the Geneva meeting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the copy of my release, which 
was for the Sunday newspapers, June 15, 
1958, be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WoRrLD’s Sersmotocists SHovurp Be Mar- 
SHALED FoR Test Ban INSPECTION 

Senator HUERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, proposed today 
that the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics be asked to help establish a 
central agency to report and interpret data 
in connection with an inspection system for 
the suspension of nuclear weapons tests. 
Senator HUMPHREY, in letters to Secretary 
Dulles and Dr. Killian, the President's sci- 
ence adviser, specifically suggested that the 
International Central Bureau of Seismol- 
ogy, which is under the IUGG, in Stras- 
bourg, France, might be utilized by the 
United Nations to collect and analyze 
seismographic data needed for the detection 
of underground nuclear explosions. 
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“Because of its splendid scientific reputa- 
tion and contacts with seismologists 
throughout the world,” said the Senator, the 
Strasbourg Bureau “would form a valuable 
nucleus. Fifty-four countries, including 
the Soviet Union * * * as well as Japan 
and most of the countries of Asia, the 
Middle East, Latin America, and Europe, are 
represented in the IUGG through the 
equivalent of our National Academy of Sci- 
ences National Research Council. 

“What I have in mind,” said Senator 
Humpnrey, “is that the United Nations, as 
the agent in charge of operating the inspec- 
tion system * * * might contract to use the 
services of the Strasbourg Bureau. The Bu- 
reau could call upon the skill and knowl- 
edge of geophysicists and seismologists 
throughout the world. 

“It would be especially appropriate,” said 
the subcommittee chairman, “to have the 
agency located so centrally, in France, a 
country which has already contributed so 
much to the cause of world peace. France 
has been a leader in all the disarmament 
negotiations of the postwar period, espe- 
cially through its expert, Jules Moch, Hav- 
ing the central reporting agency located in 
France would be a fitting tribute to the 
contribution France has made to the prob- 
lem of disarmament.” 

Senator HUMPHREY indicated he was aware 
that the Bureau, which operates at pres- 
ent on a very modest budget, “would need 
to be expanded greatly to fulfill this func- 
tion.” The Senator’s letter to the Secre- 
tary of State reported that the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee’s staff study on the 
“Detection and Inspection of Underground 
Nuclear Explosions” would be released to 
the public in about a week. 

The texts of Senator Humpnrey’s letters 
to Secretary Dulles and Dr. Killian follow: 


JUNE 12, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mer. SecreTary;: As you may know, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament has 
recently compiled the replies to a question- 
naire it sent to leading American seismolo- 
gists. A summary of the replies, as well as 
the full text of them, have been made avail- 
able to agencies of the executive branch and 
will be released to the public in about a 
week, A major part of this questionnaire 
dealt with the problems involved in estab- 
lishing an inspection system capable of de- 
tecting underground nuclear explosions. In 
addition, the subcommittee has held several 
hearings on the problems of establishing an 
inspection system. 

On the basis of this study, it seems evident 
that a key element of an inspection system 
will be the establishment of a central agency 
comprised of a group of trained seismologists 
to interpret seismograms from all over the 
world. This agency would need to submit 
analytical data immediately after seismo- 
graphic and other evidence indicated that 
unusual or ambiguous earth movements had 
occurred. In view of the importance of such 
an agency, and in view further of the forth- 
coming discussions of scientists in Geneva 
on an inspection system, I propose that the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics (IUGG) be asked to help establish 
this central agency. 

Specifically, I believe that the Interna- 
tional Central Bureau of Seismology, which 
is under the IUGG and located in Strasbourg, 
France, might be utilized by the United Na- 
tions as a central reporting and coordinat- 
ing agency. Unquestionably, the Bureau 
would need to be expanded greatly to fulfill 
thisfunction. However, because of its splen- 
did scientific reputation and contacts with 
seismologists throughout the world, it would 
form a valuable nucleus. Fifty-four coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union and other 
countries of eastern Europe, as well as Japan 
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and most of the countries of Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, and Europe, are 
represented in the IUGG through the equiva- 
lent of our National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council. The Association 
of Seismology’s bureau at Strasbourg re- 
ceives reports on earthquakes from all over 
the world. Its data are analyzed and pub- 
lished. These services, plus that of our own 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Jesuit 
network of seismological observatories, ap- 
pear to be the only system to collect, in- 
terpret, and disseminate worldwide seismo- 
logical data on a regular basis. 

What I have in mind is that the U. N., as 
the agent in charge of operating the sys- 
tem for a suspension of weapons tests, might 
contract to use the services of the Strasbourg 
Bureau. The Bureau could call upon the 
skill and knowledge of geophysicists and 
Seismologists throughout the world, The 
inspection system could benefit from a 
worldwide pool of knowledge rather than 
relying on expert personnel of a single 
country. 

It would be especially appropriate to 
have the agency located so centrally, in 
France, a country which has already con- 
tributed so much to the cause of world 
peace. France has been a leader in all the 
disarmament negotiations of the postwar 
period, especially through its expert, Jules 
Moch. Having the central reporting agency 
located in France would be a fitting tribute 
to the contribution France has made to the 
problem of disarmament. 

I wish to emphasize that I would like to 
see such a plan explored because I think 
that private international organizations 
should be utilized to the fullest in solving 
the many problems that confront us. I 
hope that this suggestion will be given 
careful consideration. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Dr. 
Killian and am releasing it to the press for 
Sunday morning papers. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

The letter to Dr. Killian follows: 

JUNE 12, 1958. 
Dr, JAMEs R. KILLIAN, Jr., 

Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology, The White 
House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR DR. KILLIAN: Enclosed is a copy of a 
letter I have sent to Secretary Dulles. It 
contains a proposal that the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics be called 
upon to heip in the establishment of a cen- 
tral agency to receive reports from scientific 
instruments set up throughout the world 
as part of an inspection system to monitor 
a suspension of nuclear weapons tests. 
There would be many advantages in having 
the IUGG's International Central Bureau 
of Seismology in Strasbourg, France, serve 
as the central reporting agency for seismo- 
graphic data. Obviously the Bureau would 
need to be expanded greatly but it does 
seem to have considerable experience which 
could be utilized in the inspection system, 

I hope that this proposal can be given 
Tull consideration by the scientists when 
they confer on the inspection system in 
Geneva. In pursuing this suggestion you 
may wish to consult with the leading offi- 
cers of the International Association of Seis- 
mology: Sir Harold Jeffreys, St. Johns Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, president; Marcus 
Bath, Meteorological Institute, Upsala, Swe- 
den, secretary, and Jean Pierre Rothe, 38 
Boulevard d'Anvers, Strasbourg, France, 
director of the Bureau. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for 
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the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administra- 
tive practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor 
organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of 
labor organizations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from Tennes- 
see 1 minute on the bill. 


PROSPECTIVE STEEL PRICE 
INCREASE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the steel companies raise their prices in 
this coming month, they will do so 
under quite different circumstances 
than existed a year ago. These dif- 
ferent circumstances make it even more 
difficulty to justify a price increase than 
was true in July 1957. 

Fundamentally, the circumstances are 
different because the demand for steel is 
far below the level of a year ago. For 
over 6 months the steel industry has 
operated with a large proportion of its 
capacity unutilized. In June 1957, steel 
ingot production as a percentage of 
capacity was 86 percent. For the third 
quarter of 1957 it was 82 percent. At 
the end of the fourth quarter it had 
fallen to 65 percent. By the end of the 
first quarter of this year it was down to 
52 percent; in April it reached its lowest 
point in many years, falling to 48 
percent. 

More recently there has been a mod- 
erate upturn in steel demand, but, 
according to the Iron Age of June 11, 
1958, this upturn has been due in large 
part to “the rush to beat the expected 
July steel price boost.” And the same 
trade journals point out that the efforts 
by steel users to get in under the wire 
before the price is raised will contribute 
to an expected July letdown. Accord- 
ing to Iron Age for June 11, 1958, “many 
steel users have merely moved up their 
July orders into June, which means 
their July requirements will be that 
much less.” 

Mr. President, here we have an indus- 
try in which for more than 6 months 
about half of the capacity has been un- 
utilized and in which, following the price 
increase, more than half of the capacity 
is expected to be idle; nonetheless it 
seems bound and determined to go 
through with its planned price advance 
which, in the end, can only aggravate 
further the already depressed levels of 
steel demand. 

Some idea of what has been happen- 
ing to the demand for steel can be ob- 
tained by examining the change in steel 
shipments to consuming industries be- 
tween the first quarter of 1957 and the 
first quarter of 1958. During this period 
shipments to all consuming industries 
declined by 39 percent. 

Because of its dramatic character 
and its obvious importance to the total 
economy, the decline in shipments to the 
automobile industry has received the 
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greatest attention in the public press. 
During this period the decline in ship- 
ments to the automobile industry was 
42 percent. But there are a number of 
other important steel-consuming indus- 
tries which also suffered greater-than- 
average declines in their receipts of steel. 
Thus, steel shipments to the railroad 
industry for freight cars, passenger cars 
and locomotives fell 63 percent. 

During the same period shipments of 
steel for the construction and mainte- 
nance of oil and gas facilities declined 
47 percent. 

Steel shipments to the machinery, in- 
dustrial equipment and tool industry 
declined by 42 percent. 

An industry which supplies a great 
variety of manufacturing enterprises, 
and thus constitutes a crude reflection 
of changes in manufacturing activity, 
is bolts, nuts, rivets, and screws. During 
this 12-month period shipments of steel 
to this field declined 49 percent, 

From the point of view of the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, one 
of the most discouraging aspects is the 
severity of the fall in shipments to ware- 
houses. In terms of steel consumption 
in 1956, warehouses were the No. 1 con- 
suming field, outranking even automo- 
biles. As is well known, small business, 
particularly the distinctly smaller enter- 
prises, rely heavily upon warehouses for 
their supplies of steel. A greater-than- 
average decline in shipments of steel to 
warehouses probably means a greater- 
than-average decrease in operations of 
small metal-using companies, There- 
fore, the fact that steel shipments to this 
important area declined by 44 percent 
can be regarded only as an ominous 
portent for the future of small business. 

Mr. President, as this information 
which I have cited should make clear, 
the decline in the demand for steel has 
not been limited to the automotive in- 
dustry. Steel demand is down through- 
out most of our metalworking economy. 

In the face of this depressed demand, 
another increase in the price of steel is 
almost unthinkable—except to some of 
those who govern the steel industry. 
This shortsighted type of thinking must 
not be permitted to further imperil our 
economy. The administration must act 
quickly to prevent the projected price 
increase. This is a time for real states- 
manship on the part of the steel cor- 
porations and labor too. There are only 
15 more days before July 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
without the time being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 3093) to extend for an addi- 
tional period of 2 years the authority to 
regulate exports contained in the Export 
Control Act of 1949. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7153) 
giving the consent of Congress to a com- 
pact between the State of Oregon and 
the State of Washington establishing a 
boundary between those States; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. CELLER, Mr. WILLIS, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. 
CRAMER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11574) making appropriations for sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
THomas, Mr. Yates, Mr. Evins, Mr. 
Botanp, Mr. Cannon, Mr. VURSELL, Mr. 
OSTERTAG, Mr. Jonas, and Mr. TABER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 72) to provide increases 
in certain annuities payable from the 
civil-service retirement and disability 
fund, and for cther purposes, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business and the unanimous- 
consent order be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1735, S. 3609. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
1735, S. 3609, to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Special Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958.” 

Declaration of policy 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that it is the policy of the United States 
that activities in space should be devoted to 
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peaceful purposes for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

(b) The Congress declares further that 
the general welfare and security of the 
United States require that adequate provi- 
sion be made for aeronautical and space 
activities, including (1) research into, and 
the solution of, problems of flight within 
and outside the earth’s atmosphere, and (2) 
the development, construction, testing, and 
operation for research purposes of aircraft, 
missiles, satellites, and other space vehicles, 
manned and unmanned, together with as- 
sociated equipment and devices. The Con- 
gress further declares that such activities 
shall be the responsibility of, and shall be 
directed by, a civilian agency exercising 
control over aeronautical and space activities 
sponsored by the United States, except that 
activities peculiar to or primarily associated 
with the development of weapons systems or 
military operations shall be the responsi- 
bility of, and shall be directed by, the 
Department of Defense. 

(c) The aeronautical and space activities 
of the United States shall be conducted so 
as to contribute materially to one or more 
of the following objectives: (1) the expan- 
sion of human knowledge of phenomena in 
the atmosphere and space, (2) the improve- 
ment of the usefulness, performance, safety, 
and efficiency of aircraft, (3) the develop- 
ment and operation of vehicles capable of 
carrying instruments, equipment, and living 
organisms through space, (4) the establish- 
ment of long-range studies of the potential 
benefits to be gained from, the opportuni- 
tles for, and the problems involved in the 
utilization of aeronautical and space activi- 
ties for peaceful and scientific purposes, (5) 
the preservation of the role of the United 
States as a leader in aeronautical and space 
science and technology, (6) the making 
available to agencies directly concerned with 
national defense of discoveries that have 
military value or significance, and the fur- 
nishing by such agencies, to the civilian 
agency established to direct and control 
nonmilitary aeronautics and space activities, 
of information as to their discoveries which 
have value or significance to that agency, 
(7) cooperation by the United States with 
other nations and groups of nations in work 
done pursuant to this act and in the peace- 
ful application of the results thereof, and 
(8) the most effective utilization of the 
scientific and engineering resources of the 
United States, with close cooperation among 
all interested agencies of the United States 
in order to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort, facilities, and equipment. 


TITLE I—COORDINATION OF AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ACTIVITIES 


National Aeronautics and Space Policy Board 


Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Executive Office of the President the 
National Aeronautics and Space Policy 
Board, referred to hereinafter as the “Board,” 
which shall be composed of— 

(1) the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency established 
by section 102 of this act, and the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, each 
of whom may designate, from officers of the 
agency of which he is the head who have 
been appointed with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, an officer to serve in his un- 
avoidable or necessary absence as a member 
of the Board; and 

(2) one member desginated by the Presi- 
dent to represent each of three other 
agencies of the Government interested in 
aeronautical and space activities, selected 
from officers thereof who have been ap- 
pointed with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall serve as a member of the 
Board during the pleasure of the President. 

(b) Not more than one of the members 
of the Board designated by the President 
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under paragraph (2) of subsection (a) may 
be designated from the Department of De- 


fense, or any department or agency thereof. 
The President shall designate from time to 
time one member of the Board who shall 
serve as Chairman thereof. Members of the 
Board shall receive no compensation other 
than the compensation received by them 
for their services as officers of the agencies 
represented by them on the Board. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Board, 
under the direction of the President and in 
conformity with the provisions of section 2 
of this act, to— 

(1) conduct a continuing survey of the 
plans, programs, and accomplishments of all 
agencies of the United States engaged in 
aeronautical and space activities with re- 
spect to such activities; 

(2) recommend a comprehensive program 
of aeronautical and space activities to be 
conducted by agencies of the United States; 
and 


(3) designate responsibility fer major 
aeronautical and space projects, determine 
any questions arising in connection there- 
with, and resolve any differences as to 
whether any particular project is an aero- 
nautical and space activity. 

(d) If the Secretary of Defense believes 
that any action or inaction of the Board 
would adversely affect the national security, 
he may appeal to the President for his direc- 
tion to the Board. 

(e) Subject to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 1072), the Board may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as 
may be required for the performance of its 
duties. Each such appointment shall be 
subject to the security requirements in ef- 
fect for personnel appointed by the Agency 
established by section 102 of this act. 

(f) The Board may obtain services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) at rates not to ex- 
ceed $100 per diem. 

National Aeronautics and Space Agency 

Sec. 102. (a) There is hereby established 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
hereinafter called the “Agency.” The Agency 
shall be headed by a Director, who shall be 
appointed from civilian life by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $22,500 perannum. The Director 
shall be responsible for the exercise of all 
powers and the discharge of all duties of the 
Agency, and shall have authority and con- 
trol over all personnel and activities thereof, 

(b) There shall be in the Agency a Deputy 
Director, who shall be appointed from ci- 
vilian life by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shail re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $20,500 
per annum, and shall perform such duties 
and exercise such powers as the Director may 
prescribe. The Deputy Director shall act 
for, and exercise the powers of, the Director 
during his absence or disability. 

(c) The Director and the Deputy Director 
shall not engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment while serving as such. 

Functions of the Agency 

Sec. 103. (a) The Agency shall— 

(1) in conformity with determinations of 
the Board— 

(A) plan, direct, and conduct aeronautical 
and space activities; 

(B) arrange for participation by the scien- 
tific community in planning scientific meas- 
urements and observations to be made 
through use of aeronautical and space ve- 
hicles, and conduct or arrange for the con- 
duct of such measurements and observa- 
tions; and 

(C) provide for the widest practicable and 
appropriate dissemination of information 
concerning its activities and the results 
thereof; and 
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(2) submit to the President for transmit- 
tal to the Congress a semiannual report of 
its operations and accomplishments. 

(b) In performance of the above functions 
the Agency is authorized— 

(1) to make, promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend rules and regulations governing 
the manner of its operations and the exercise 
of the powers vested in it by law; 

(2) (A) subject to the civil service laws to 
select, appoint, and employ such officers and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties and exercise the powers of the 
Agency under this act; (B) to classify the 
positions thereof under the policies, proce- 
dures, and standards of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended; (C) without regard 
to sections 603 and 604 of title VI of such 
act, to fix and adjust the compensation of 
such officers and employees in accordance 
with basic pay plans recommended by the 
Civil Service Commission and approved by 
Congress; and (D) until such time as a 
basic pay plan so recommended and approved 
may become effective, to select, appoint, and 
employ not more than 10 officers and em- 
ployees engaged in administrative duties, 
and not more than 190 officers and employees 
engaged in scientific or engineering duties, 
at annual rates of compensation not exceed- 
ing $19,000; 

(3) to acquire, construct, improve, repair, 
operate, and maintain laboratories, research 
and testing sites and facilities, manned and 
unmanned aeronautical and space vehicles, 
quarters and related accommodations for 
employees and dependents of employees of 
the Agency, and such other real and per- 
sonal propety, or any interest therein, as 
the Agency deems necessary within and out- 
side the continental United States; to lease 
to others such real and personal property; 
to sell and otherwise dispose of real and 
personal property in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Service Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 471 et seq.); and to provide by 
contract or otherwise for cafeterias and 
other necessary facilities for the welfare of 
employees of the Agency at its installations, 
to purchase and maintain equipment there- 
for, and to deposit the receipts therefrom 
in a special fund in the Treasury which shall 
remain available for obligation and expendi- 
ture in connection with such operations and 
*he purchase and maintenance of such 
equipment; 

(4) to accept unconditional gifts or dona- 
tions of services, money, or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, 
and to make grants to further the author- 
ized purposes of the act; 

(5) without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
529) to enter into and perform such con- 
tracts, leases, cooperative agreements, or 
other transactions as may be necessary in 
the conduct of its work and on such terms 
as it may deem appropriate, with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or with any State, Territory, or pos- 
session, or with any political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person, firm, association, 
corporation, or educational institution. To 
the maximum extent practicable and con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of this act, such contracts, leases, 
agreements, and other transactions shall be 
allocated by the Director in a manner which 
will enable small-business concerns to par- 
ticipate equitably and proportionately in 
the conduct of the work of the Agency; 

(6) to use, with their consent, the serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, and facilities of 
Federal and other agencies with or without 
reimbursement and on a similar basis to 
cooperate with other public and private 
agenices and instrumentalities in the use of 
the services, equipment, and facilities of the 
Agency, and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any governmental agency or 
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component thereof is authorized to transfer 
to or to receive from the Agency, without 
reimbursement, supplies, equipment, air- 
craft, missiles, space vehicles, and related 
parts other than administrative supplies or 
equipment; 

(7) to appoint such advisory committees 
as may be appropriate for purposes of con- 
sultation and advice to the Agency in per- 
formance of its functions; 

(8) to designate representatives to serve 
on such committees as may be necessary to 
maintain effective liaison with other agen- 
cies of the United States engaged in activities 
related to the functions of the Agency; 

(9) to obtain services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per diem; 

(10) when determined by the Director to 
be necessary and subject to such security in- 
vestigations as he may determine to be ap- 
propriate, to employ aliens without regard 
to statutory provisions prohibiting payment 
of compensation to aliens; 

(11) to employ and compensate retired 
commissioned officers of the United States 
at the rate established for the positions so 
occupied by them within the Agency, less 
the amount of their retired pay: Provided, 
That, when the retired pay amounts to or 
exceeds the rate of compensation established 
for the position occupied, such person shall 
be entitled to the pay of the Agency posi- 
tion, or the retired pay, whichever he may 
elect; 

(12) with the approval of the President, 
to enter into cooperative agreements under 
which members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps may be detailed by 
the appropriate Secretary for services in per- 
formance of functions under this act to the 
same extent to which they might be law- 
fully assigned in the Department of De- 
fense; 

(13) to the extent the Director finds it will 
contribute to achievement of the objectives 
of this act or to the more effective function- 
ing of the Agency, to conduct or provide 
training and to assign employees to research, 
study, or training at Federal or non-Federal 
facilities, including public or private agen- 
cies, institutions of learning, laboratories, in- 
dustrial or commercial organizations or 
other appropriate organizations or institu- 
tions, foreign or domestic, and, if the Di- 
rector deems it appropriate, to pay in whole 
or in part, the following: The salaries of such 
employees for the periods of such training 
or assignments; the cost of their transporta- 
tion and per diem in lieu of subsistence in 
accordance with the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 835 et seq.); 
necessary expenses incident to their train- 
ing or assignment, including tuition, fees, 
study materials, and other customary ex- 
penses. The Agency shall require any em- 
ployee who accepts such a leave or assign- 
ment to agree in writing to return to and, 
unless involuntarily separated therefrom, to 
remain in the service of the Agency for a 
period equal to at least three times the 
length of any time off with pay granted such 
employee without charge to annual leave for 
the purpose of such training or assignment. 
Any employee who fails to fulfill such agree- 
ment shall be required to reimburse the 
Government for whatever portion the Di- 
rector determines to be equitable of the 
transportation, per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, and other expenses incident to such 
training or- assignment paid by the Govern- 
ment. The Director shall report annually 
to the Congress the name of each officer and 
employee of the Agency who during the pe- 
riod covered by the report has been accorded 
any benefit under this paragraph for at- 
tendance at any non-Federal facility; the 
length of his total service as an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government; the grade, title, 
and primary functions of his position; the 
length of his service in such position; the 
name of the non-Federal facility attended 
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by him; the nature, length, and cost to the 
Government of the training received by him 
at such facility; and the relationship of such 
training to the position held by him in the 
Agency. To the extent authorized by the 
Director, contributions may be made by pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations or sources and 
accepted by employees receiving in 
non-Federal facilities without to the 
provisions of section 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code; 

(14) to authorize employees to attend 
meetings concerned with functions or activi- 
ties of the Agency including improved con- 
duct, supervision, or management of such 
functions or activities, and to pay the whole 
or any part of the expenses of such attend- 
ance; 

(15) (A) to consider, ascertain, adjust, de- 
termine, settle, and pay, on behalf of the 
United States, in full satisfaction of any 
claim for $5,000 or less against the United 
States for bodily injury, death, or damage to 
or loss of real or personal property resulting 
from the conduct of the Agency’s functions 
as specified in paragraph (1) of subsection 
103 (a), where such claim is presented to the 
Agency in writing within 2 years after the 
accident or incident out of which the claim 
arises; and 

(B) if the Agency considers that a claim 
in excess of $5,000 is meritorious and would 
otherwise be covered by this paragraph, to 
report the facts and circumstances thereof 
to the Congress for its consideration; 

(16) to arrange with the Civil Service 
Commission for the conduct of appropriate 
security or other personnel investigations of 
employees of the Agency, contractors and 
subcontractors, and their employees, as the 
Director deems necessary in the conduct of 
official functions of the Agency: Provided, 
That in the event an investigation made 
under this authority develops any data’ re- 
flecting that the individual who is subject of 
the investigation is of questionable loyalty, 
the matter shall be referred to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the conduct of a 
full field investigation, the results of which 
will be furnished to the Agency; and 

(17) to direct such of its officers and em- 
ployees as it deems necessary in the public 
interest to carry firearms while in the con- 
duct of their official duties, and to author- 
ize such of those employees of its contrac- 
tors and their subcontractors engaged in the 
protection of property owned by the United 
States and located at facilities owned by or 
contracted to the United States, as it deems 
necessary in the public interest, to carry fire- 
ou while in the conduct of their official 

uties. 


International cooperation 


Sec. 104. The Agency, under the foreign 
policy guidance of the Department of State, 
may engage in a program of international 
cooperation in work done pursuant to this 
act, and in the peaceful application of the 
results thereof, pursuant to agreements 
made by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 


Basic pay plans 
Sec. 105. The Civil Service Commission 
shall conduct, or cause to be conducted, on 
® periodic or continuing basis, such surveys, 
investigations, and studies as may be neces- 
sary for the Commission to determine and 
recommend to the President and to the Con- 
gress basic pay plans and revisions thereof 
for the positions to which section 103 (b) 
(2) of this act applies. 
TITLE II—JOINT COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE 
Congressional rules 
Sec. 201. The provisions of this title are 
enacted by the Congress— 
(a) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
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shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(b) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any timo, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House. 


Membership 


Sec, 202. (a) There is hereby established 
a Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Space 
to be composed of nine Members of the Sen- 
ate to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and nine Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In 
each instance not more than five Members 
shall be members of the same political party. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. 

Authority and duties 

Sec. 203, (a) The joint committee shall 
make continuing studies of the activities of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
and of problems relating to aeronautics and 
space. 

(b) All bills, resolutions, and other mat- 
ters in the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives relating primarily to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Policy Board, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency, or 
their activities, shall be referred to the Joint 
Committee. The inembers of the Joint Com- 
mittee who are Members of the Senate shall 
from time to time report to the Senate, and 
the members of the Joint Committee who 
are Members of the House of Representa- 
tives shall from time to time report to the 
House, by bill or otherwise, their recom- 
mendations with respect to matters within 
the jurisdiction of their respective Houses 
which are referred to the joint committee or 
otherwise within the jurisdiction of the joint 
committee. 

Chairman and vice chairman 


Sec. 204. The joint committee shall select 
a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members at the beginning of each Con- 
gress. The vice chairman shall act in the 
place and stead of the chairman in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, The chairmanship 
shall alternate between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with each Con- 
gress, and the chairman shall be selected by 
the members from the House entitled to the 
chairmanship, The vice chairman shall be 
chosen from the House other than that of 
the chairman by the members from that 
House, 

Powers 


Sec. 205. (a) In carrying out its duties 
under this title, the joint committee, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to hold such hearings or in- 
vestigations, to sit and act within or out- 
side the United States at such places and 
times, to require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to procure such printing 
and binding, and make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable. The Joint Committee 
may make such rules respecting its organi- 
zation and procedures as it deems nec 
but no measure or recommendation shall be 
reported from the Joint Committee unless 
a majoricy of the committee assent. Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the joint committee or 
by any member designated by him or by the 
joint committee, and may be served by such 
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person or persons as may be designated by 
such chairman or member, The chairman 
of the joint committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths to witnesses, 

(b) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives from funds ap- 
propriated for the joint committee, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. The 
cost of stenographic service to report public 
hearings shall not be in excess of the amounts 
prescribed by law for reporting the hearings 
of standing committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The cost of stenographic ser- 
vice to report executive hearings shall be 
fixed at an equitable rate by the joint com- 
mittee. Members of the joint committee, and 
its employees and consultants, while travel- 
ing on official business for the joint com- 
mittee within or outside the United States, 
may receive either the per diem allowance 
authorized to be paid to Members of Congress 
or its employees, or their actual and neces- 
sary expenses provided an itemized statement 
of such expenses is attached to the voucher. 


Staj and assistance 


Sec. 206. The joint committee is empow- 
ered to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts, consultants, technicians, and 
staff employees as it deems necessary and 
advisable. The joint committee is author- 
ized to utilize the services, information, fa- 
cilities, and personnel of the departments 
and establishments of the Government with 
their consent, 


Classification of information 


Sec. 207. The joint committee may clas- 
sify information originating within the com- 
mittee, in accordance with standards used 
generally by the executive branch of the 
Government for classifying restricted data 
or defense information. 


Records 


Src. 208. The joint committee shall keep 
a complete record of all committee actions, 
including a record of the votes on any ques- 
tion on which a record vote is demanded. 
All committee records, data, charts, and files 
shall be the property of the joint commit- 
tee and shall be kept in the offices of the 
joint committee or other places as the joint 
committee may direct under such security 
safeguards as the joint committee shall de- 
termine in the interest of the common de- 
fense and security. 

TITLE UI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Security 

Sec. 301. (a) The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion may authorize any of its employees, or 
employees of any contractor, prospective con- 
tractor, licensee, or prospective licensee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission or any other 
person authorized access to restricted data 
by the Atomic Energy Commission under sub- 
section 145 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended (42 U. S. O. 2163), to per- 
mit any member, officer, or employee of the 
Board, or the Director, or any officer, em- 
ployee, member of an advisory committee, 
contractor, or employee of a contractor or 
subcontractor of the Agency, to have access 
to restricted data relating to aeronautical 
and space activities which is required in the 
performance of his duties and so certified by 
the Chairman of the Board or the Director of 
the Agency, as the case may be: Provided, 
however, That such Chairman or Director or 
his designee has determined, in accordance 
with the established personnel security pro- 
cedures and standards of the Board or Agency, 
that permitting such individual to have ac- 
cess to such restricted data will not endanger 
the common defense and security: And pro- 
vided further, That such Chairman or Direc- 
tor finds that the established personnel and 
other security procedures and standards of 
the Board or Agency, as the case may be, are 
adequate and in reasonable conformity to 
the standards established by the Atomic 
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Energy Commission under section 145 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U. S. C. 2165). 

(b) Chapter 37 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (entitled “Espionage and Cen- 
sorship”) is amended by— 

(1) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 


“ $ 799. Violation of regulations of National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency, 

“Whoever willfully shall violate, attempt 
to violate, or conspire to violate any regu- 
lation or order promulgated by the Director 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
for the protection or security of any labora- 
tory, station, base or other facility, or part 
thereof, or any aircraft, missile, spacecraft 
or similar vehicle existing, or later conceived, 
or part thereof, or other property or equip- 
ment in the custody of the Agency, or any 
real or personal property or equipment in 
the custody of any contractor under any 
contract with the Agency or any subcontrac- 
tor of any such contractor, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both, except that whoever 
commits such an offense with intent to in- 
jure the United States or with intent to 
secure an advantage to any foreign nation, 
shall be fined not more than $20,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 20 years, or both.” 

(2) adding at the end of the sectional 
analysis thereof the following new item: 

“799. Violation of regulations of National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency.” 

(c) Section 1114 of title 18, United States 
Code, is hereby amended by striking out “or 
any officer or employee of the Indian field 
service of the United States,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “any officer or employee of 
the Indian field service of the United States, 
or any officer or employee of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency directed to 
guard and protect property of the United 
States under administration and control of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency.” 


Access to information 


Sec, 302. Information obtained or de- 
veloped by the Director in the performance 
of his functions under this act shall be made 
available for public inspection, except (A) 
information authorized or required by Fed- 
eral statute to be withheld, and (B) informa- 
tion classified to protect the national se- 
curity: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall authorize the withholding of informa- 
tion by the Director from the duly author- 
ized committees of the Congress, 


Patent rights 


Sec. 303. (a) Any invention or discovery 
made or conceived under any contract, sub- 
contract, arrangement, or other relationship 
with the Agency, regardless of whether the 
contract or arrangement involved the ex- 
penditure of funds by the Agency, shall be 
deemed to have been made or conceived by 
the Agency, except that the Director may 
waive the claim of the United States to any 
such invention or discovery under such 
circumstances as he may deem appropriate. 

(b) In any case in which the Director 
waives the claim of the United States to an 
invention or discovery as authorized by sub- 
section (a), he shall retain on behalf of the 
United States the full right to use such in- 
vention or discovery in carrying out any 
functions under this act and to license other 
persons, on such terms and conditions as the 
Director may deem appropriate, to use such 
invention or discovery in the conduct of any 
activities authorized by or under this act. 
In any such case the Director may provide 
for the payment by the Agency or by persons 
licensed under this subsection, for the use of 
the invention or discovery, of a reasonable 
royalty fee determined by the Director in ace 
cordance with such standards and procedures 
as he may establish by regulation, 

(c) In any case in which the Director does 
not waive the claim of the United States to 
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an invention or discovery which is deemed 
to have been made or conceived by the 
Agency under subsection (a), the Director 
may grant to the person who made or con- 
ceived the invention or discovery, as com- 
pensation therefor, a cash award in an 
amount determined by the Director in ac- 
cordance with such standards and procedures 
as he may by regulation establish. 


Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Space 


Sec. 304. (a) The provisions of sections 102 
to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 
U. S. O. 192-194) shall apply in case of 
the failure of any witness to comply with a 
subpena or to testify when summoned by 
the Joint Committee on Aeronautics and 
Space under section 205 of this act. 

(b) The provisions of section 502 (b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S. 
C. 1754) shall apply with respect to the Joint 
Committee on Aeronautics and Space in the 
same manner as they apply with respect to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

(c) The National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency shall keep the Joint Committee on 
Aeronautics and Space fully and currently 
informed with respect to all of the activities 
of such Agency; and all other agencies of the 
United States shall furnish any information 
requested by such joint committee with re- 
spect to the activities or responsibilities of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
or to the field of aeronautics and space. 

Appropriations 

Sec. 305. (a) There are hereby authorized 

to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 

to carry out the provisions of this act, 
except that nothing contained herein shall 
authorize the appropriation to the Agency 
of any amount for the acquisition or con- 
demnation of any real property, or for the 
acquisition, construction, or expansion of 
any plant or other facility. Any sum ap- 
propriated to the Agency under authoriza- 
tion hereafter given by the Congress for any 
such acquisition, condemnation, construc- 
tion, or expansion, or for any expenditure in- 
cident to the conduct of research or 
development activities, shall remain avail- 
able until expended, except that this sen- 
tence shall have no application to any sums 
appropriated for the payment of salaries or 
travel and other expenses of officers and 
employees. 

(b) Any funds appropriated to the Agency 
for the construction of facilities may be used 
for emergency repairs of existing facilities 
when such existing facilities are made inop- 
erative by major breakdown, accident, or 
other circumstances and such repairs are 
deemed by the Director to be of greater 
urgency than the construction of new fa- 
cilities, 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

Src. 306. (a) The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics on the effective date 
of this section shall cease to exist. On such 
date all functions, powers, duties, and ob- 
ligations, and all real and personal property, 
personnel (other than members of the com- 
mittee), funds and records of that organiza- 
tion, shall be transferred to the Agency. 

(b) Section 2302 of title 10 of the United 
States Code is amended by deleting 
the phrase “or the Executive Secretary of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “or the Director of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency”; and section 2303 
of said title 10 is amended by deleting the 
phrase “The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “The National Aero- 
nauties and Space Agency.” 

(ce) Section 1 of the act of August 26, 
1950 (5 U. S. C. 22-1), is amended by de- 
leting the phrase “National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics” wherever it appears 
and by inserting in lieu of the deleted words, 
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in each instance, the phrase “National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency.” 

(d) The Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan Act 
of 1949 (50 U. 5. C. 511) is amended by de- 
leting the phrase “the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘committee’)" and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the phrase “the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Agency’)”" and is further 
amended by deleting the word “committee” 
wherever it appears and by inserting in lieu 
thereof, in each instance, the word “Agency.” 

(e) This section shall take effect as of the 
date on which the Director shall determine, 
and announce by proclamation published in 
the Federal Register, that the Agency has 
been organized and is prepared to discharge 
the duties and exereise the powers conferred 
upon it by this act, 

Presidential reports to the Congress 

Src. 307. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress in January of each year a re- 
port which shall include (1) a comprehensive 
description of the programed activities and 
the accomplishments of all agencies of the 
United States in aeronautical and space re- 
search during the preceding calendar year, 
(2) an evaluation of such activities and ac- 
complishments prepared by the Board in 
terms of the attainment of, or the failure to 
attain, the objectives described in section 2 
of this act, and (3) recommendations for 
such additional legislation as the President 
may consider necessary or desirable for the 
attainment of such objectives. 

(b) No information which has been classi- 
fied for reasons of national security shall be 
included in any such renort, unless such in- 
formation has been declassified by, or pur- 
suant to authorization given by, the Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with both pride of achieve- 
ment, and great humility, in recognition 
of the importance and complexity of the 
problems dealt with, that I bring to the 
floor for consideration of the Senate the 
proposed National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958: 

What Congress does with this legisla- 
tion is of vital importance. The success 
our country enjoys in space exploration 
and development depends to a large de- 
gree upon the kind of organization and 
powers which the Congress creates. Un- 
less our success in this new field exceeds 
that of totalitarian countries, human 
freedom may perish. 

Last fall the peoples of the Free World 
became suddenly and apprehensively 
aware of the importance of space tech- 
nology. 

When Russia launched its sputniks 
we knew we were in the space age, and 
we RRN that we had not entered it 

rst. 

In the ensuing months committees of 
the Congress haye engaged in thorough 
examinations of our national conditions. 


We have explored with a seriousness and . 


earnestness equal to the importance of 
the problems. 

The state of our science and tech- 
nology; the state of our defenses; the 
condition of our economy and our re- 
sources; and the many other factors 
upon which the prosperity and contin- 
ued freedom of our people depend have 
been studied. 

In too many instances we have found 
ourselves wanting. In some instances 
we have taken necessary steps to shore 
up our weaknesses and to build new 
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strengths. In far too many instances, 
however, the necessary action is yet to 
be taken. 

Today in the Senate we are dealing 
with one of the additional necessary 
steps to build new strengths. The Spe- 
cial Committee on Space and Astronau- 
tics has held comprehensive hearings 
and given thorough study to the legisla- 
tion recommended by the administra- 
tion to organize this Government's effort 
in the field of aeronautics and space 
activities. 

Although we have reported to the Sen- 
ate a bill in the nature of a complete 
substitute for the administration’s bill, 
we have in fact retained much of the 
original bill, and on the whole, we have 
retained the general organizational phi- 
losophy on which that bill was based. 

The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate its own bill on this subject. It is 
a good bill, and I am confident that it 
would impose no undue hardships or ob- 
stacles upon our Government if it be- 
came the organizational vehicle for our 
space efforts. 

Our special committee, however, hav- 
ing adopted a different organizational 
approach to the legislative problems, has 
reported its own bill to the Senate with 
the recommendation that it be passed so 
that the two Chambers can, after the 
scrutiny and deliberations of a confer- 
ence committee, determine which is the 
approach they prefer. 

I might add that the Senate bill in- 
cludes a patent rights section which is 
practically identical with the section in 
the House bill. I shall offer an amend- 
ment which provides that that section 
be deleted in order that the subject of 
patent rights may be in conference, be- 
cause some Senators feel that it should 
be in conference. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What did the Sena- 
tor from Texas say he would propose to 
have deleted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The patent 
rights section. The Senate bill contains 
a provision (sec. 303) which is prac- 
tically identical with the section in the 
House bill. Some of our friends on the 
committee, as the Senator may recall— 
at least one member of the committee— 
asked for time for further study. In 
order to give him that opportunity, and 
still to enable the Senate to act on the 
bill and send it to conference, it is pro- 
posed to delete the patent rights section, 
because the House bill will contain that 
section. Then the whole subject will be 
in conference, and the conferees can at- 
tempt to evolve a section which will be 
satisfactory to both sides. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the distin- 
guished majority leader finishes his 
opening statement, I wish to ask him a 
few questions and to speak on the sub- 
ject, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
delighted to hear from my friend from 
New Hampshire and also from the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. That would not 
mean, however, that the action of the 
Senate would be regarded as desiring to 
leave the patent section out of the bill, 
would it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not at all. 
It is simply proposed to have the provi- 
sion in the conference, so that it can be 
adjusted and framed in language which 
will be most desirable. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have received tel- 
egrams concerning the patent section. I 
do not think much of them. But I think 
it would be well to have the section in 
conference, so that it can be adjusted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
procedure which we expect to follow. I 
am grateful to the Senator from New 
Mexico for his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The majority lead- 
er is making an important statement, 
which should be heard by every Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
mittee bill states clearly that it is the 
fundamental policy of our country that 
aeronautical and space activities should 
be dedicated to peaceful purposes and 
the benefit of all mankind. We can to- 
day see only a short distance into the 
future, and we can only speculate upon a 
few of the ultimate benefits which the 
space age can bring to the people of the 
world. 

We know that there will be tremen- 
dous gains in the economic and physical 
well-being of people brought about by 
discoveries in the areas of weather pre- 
diction and control, communications, 
medical science, and transportation. 

At the same time we are not unmind- 
ful that technological advancement in 
the space age will have military applica- 
tions which, if our own capacity to de- 
fend ourselves is not maintained, can re- 
sult in our subjugation and decline. 

In order to insure that the progress 
man makes in the space age produces 
peaceful benefits rather than military de- 
struction, it is essential that we carry 
on our scientific exploration and develop- 
ment in aeronautics and space with vigor, 
and determination, and without injury 
to our national defense requirements. 
Without strength to defend ourselves, 
there can be no peace. 

There is no dispute here as to whether 
we shall have civilian or military control 
over our aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. That control will clearly, in the 
traditions of our country, and in accord 
with the fundamental principles upon 
which our form of government flourishes, 
be civilian. 

The committee bill recognizes, how- 
ever, that such control does not, and 
should not, involve any change in the tra- 
ditional power of the Department of De- 
fense over its responsibilities in the de- 
fense of the Nation. Aeronautical and 
space activities which are primarily as- 
sociated with the development of weap- 
ons systems and with military operations 
will remain under the direction and re- 
sponsibility of the Defense Department. 

The Senate bill establishes a new 
civilian Space Agency with a civilian 
Director and Deputy Director, and 
grants it complete operational authority 
and responsibility in the field of non- 
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military aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. Since operating authority and re- 
sponsibility for military aeronautical 
and space activities are placed in the 
Department of Defense, a new overall 
Space Policy Board is established in the 
Executive Office of the President. 

This Space Policy Board will be com- 
posed of seven presidential appointees 
confirmed by the Senate. Four members 
will be the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, the Director of the new Space 
Agency, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The 3 other 
members will be selected by the Presi- 
dent, 1 each from other interested 
agencies of the Government, with the 
provision that 1 of these, but no more, 
may come from the Defense Department. 

The Board is charged with the duty of 
surveying our overall space objectives 
and capabilities, recommending compre- 
hensive programs, designating responsi- 
bility for major projects and resolving 
disputes which may arise between gov- 
ernmental agencies in this field. 

It is to carry out the direction of the 
President as well as apply the jurisdic- 
tional standards created in the act. The 
Secretary of Defense is specifically em- 
powered to appeal to the President 
whenever any action or inaction of the 
Board in his judgment adversely affects 
our national security. A similar right 
of appeal is implicitly given to every 
other member of the Board. 

The Space Policy Board has no ad- 
ministrative or operational functions. 
While it is authorized to employ a staff, 
it is intended and expected that such 
staff will be of modest size, composed of 
only those experts and clerical assist- 
ants necessary to permit the board effi- 
ciently to carry out its limited policy, 
planning, and decision-making func- 
tions. 

Operational authority and responsi- 
bility is placed in the civilian space 
agency and the Department of Defense. 
It is obvious that many of the projects 
carried on under the primary responsi- 
bility of one agency may also involve 
the active cooperation and effort of the 
other. Provision for flexible coordina- 
tion and cooperation is made in the bill, 
and the bill directs that there be no un- 
due duplication of facilities, personnel 
and effort. 

Also it is anticipated that under the 
primary direction and responsibility of 
either the Department of Defense or the 
civilian Space Agency, other agencies of 
the Government will be called upon to 
perform much essential scientific and 
technical work. At this early stage in 
our venture into space, the area of our 
knowledge is so small and the potentiali- 
ties for progress so great that we will 
do well to organize our effort so as to 
utilize as much of our trained manpower 
and facilities for aeronautical and space 
activities as other national requirements 
will permit. 

There is a provision in the bill direct- 
ing the civilian Space Agency to make 
publicly available all technical informa- 
tion which the security interests of the 
country will permit. We also recom- 
mend the enactment of patent provi- 
sions like those contained in the House 
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bill. These provisions are intended to 
provide protection to the interests of the 
Government and at the same time per- 
mit ample rewards and inducements to 
inventors to insure their maximum ef- 
fort. The patent provisions are similar 
to those in the Atomic Energy Act, and 
to the regulations used now by the De- 
partment of Defense and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The committee reported in accord- 
ance with the statement I have just 
made; but in view of the desire of sev- 
eral able members of the committee to 
give further study to the House section 
and because unanimous consent would 
be required to write any new language 
into the bill if the Senate adopted the 
identical language of the House bill, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it be 
read. The amendment strikes the patent 
section from the Senate bill in order 
that the House patent section will be in 
conference. Then whatever the con- 
ferees may agree upon can be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the text proposed to be 
stricken out will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The text proposed to be stricken out 
by the amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas is as follows: 

PATENT RIGHTS 

Sec. 303, (a) Any invention or discovery 
made or conceived under any contract, sub- 
contract, arrangement, or other relationship 
with the Agency, regardless of whether the 
contract or arrangement involved the ex- 
penditure of funds by the Agency, shall be 
deemed to have been made or conceived by 
the Agency, except that the Director may 
waive the claim of the United States to 
any such invention or discovery under such 
circumstances as he may deem appropriate. 

(b) In any case in which the Director 
waives the claim of the United States to 
an invention or discovery as authorized by 
subsection (a), he shall retain on behalf 
of the United States the full right to use 
such invention or discovery in carrying out 
any functions under this act and to license 
other persons, on such terms and conditions 
as the Director may deem appropriate, to 
use such invention or discovery in the con- 
duct of any activities authorized by or under 
this act. In any such case the Director 
may provide for the payment by the Agency 
or by persons licensed under this subsection, 
for the use of the invention or discovery, 
of a reasonable royalty fee determined by 
the Director in accordance with such stand- 
ards and procedures as he may establish 
by regulation. 

(c) In any case in which the Director 
does not waive the claim of the United 
States to an invention or discovery which 
is deemed to have been made or conceived 
by the Agency under subsection (a), the 
Director may grant to the person who made 
or conceived the invention or discovery, as 
compensation therefor, a cash award in an 
amount determined by the Director in ac- 
cordance with such standards and proce- 
dures as he may by regulation establish. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, to 
strike out the patent rights section of 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico. 
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sion is not identical with the Senate 
provision, is it? 

: . JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed it is practically identical. It is 
nearly enough identical so that the 
Members who have raised the question 
are fearful that in the conference we 
would not have sufficient leeway if this 
provision were included in the Senate 
bill. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The telegrams 
which were received stated that this 
provision would permit the agency to 
obtain patents. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has obtained thousands of 
patents, and I know of nothing wrong 
with that arrangement, 

I am only trying to get the Senator 
from Texas to establish whether this 
will be done without prejudice to the 
general idea—— 
|. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Again, I 
assure the Senator from New Mexico 
that it is my understanding that the 
patent rights provisions now in the Sen- 
ate bill, which the amendment seeks to 
strike out, are similar to those in the 
Atomic Energy Act. But some of our 
friends on the committee who have 
deep interest in this field and who have 
great knowledge of it believe that since 
the provisions in the two bills are prac- 
tically identical, in the conference we 
would not have sufficient leeway if, fol- 
lowing further study, it was felt that 
the provision should be changed. 

So if the amendment is agreed to, we 
then could accept the provision of the 
House bill, which is the same as the one 
which now would be stricken; or we 
could broaden it in accordance with the 
judgment of the conferees. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has stated the 
matter in the way I hoped it might be 
stated; and I thank him for the expla- 
nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senate bill 3609, as amended con- 
tains, along the lines of the statutory 
language creating the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, provisions for a Joint 
Committee on Aeronautics and Space. 
This committee will be made up of 18 
members, 9 from each House, with no 
more than 5 from any 1 political party 
in each House, and with the chairman- 
ship and vice chairmanship rotating 
with each Congress. 

The jurisdiction of the committee is 
defined to be all bills, resolutions, peti- 
tions and memorials, relating to the 
Space Policy Board, the civilian Space 
Agency, and their activities. 

Provision is made for international 
cooperation on aeronautical and space 
activities by the civilian Space Agency 
pursuant to agreements made with the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The bill specifies that such cooperation 
shall be conducted under the foreign 


I thank 
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policy guidance of the Department of 
State. 

This is the space bill recommended by 
your special committee. We believe that 
it contains the appropriate machinery, 
the necessary power, and the necessary 
protections essential to the most expedi- 
tious national effort in aeronautical and 
space activities. There are many prob- 
lems that will undoubtedly have to be re- 
solved at some future time by legislation. 
No one would presume to think that we 
can now legislate with omniscient wis- 
dom and permanence in this field about 
which we know so little. 

But we believe this is a good, nonparti- 
san beginning. The legislation we have 
recommended is in harmony with the re- 
quest made for legislation by the ad- 
ministration. There is not a great deal 
of difference between it and the House 
bill. 

Mr. President, I recommend that the 
bill in its present form be passed by the 
Senate without delay. 

I shall request a conference with the 
House; and we hope that reasonable men 
will be able to sit around the conference 
table and quickly adjust whatever differ- 
ences may prevail, in order that we can 
at the earliest possible time send to the 
President this very important measure. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. CARROLL. Last December, when 
the able majority leader was chairman 
of the subcommittee which had jurisdic- 
tion to investigate what was happening 
in the scientific and technological fields 
of the Government with reference to the 
guided-missile program, I had just re- 
turned to Washington, D. C., from Colo- 
rado. I had been called upon by scien- 
tists who expressed their concern about 
our complacency. In Colorado there 
are perhaps 400 or 500 scientists. They 
were concerned that the Government 
scientists were too conservative in their 
approach to the problems which faced 
us. After explaining my interest in this 
important matter the able majority 
leader was courteous enough to invite 
me to sit in on the investigation being 
conducted last December. 

A question now comes to my mind, 
for I wish to be able to tell my con- 
stituents at home about this legislation 
and I think it is good to have it stated 
for the Recorp. The military will have 
jurisdiction over matters of national de- 
fense. But how much control will the 
military have over scientific develop- 
ments in this very important field of 
space and astronautics? In other words, 
is the military to control all; or is some 
field of endeavor to be assigned to ci- 
vilian scientists who are not under mili- 
tary domination? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
bill, the military will have control of 
aeronautical and space activities pri- 
marily associated with military opera- 
tions and with the development of weap- 
ons systems. The military already have 
such authority, and already are operating 
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in that sphere. They are carefully pro- 
tected in that sphere by this proposed 
legislation. We specifically provide that 
aeronautical and space activities peculiar 
to, or primarily associated with, the de- 
velopment of weapons systems or mili- 
tary operations or, we might say, which 
imvolve the defense of the Nation, shall 
be the responsibility of, and shall be di- 
rected by, the Department of Defense. 
So much for the military operations. 
The civilian Space Agency created will 
have direction and responsibilty for all 
other aeronautical and space activities, 

We establish a Space Policy Board, to 
be composed of of 7 members of which 
the Secretary of Defense will be one, and 
not more than 1 additional member will 
be able to come from the Department of 
Defense—making, at most, 2 members 
from that Department. There will be 5 
additional members. One will be the 
Secretary of State; 1 will be the chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
f will be the Director of the Space 
Agency. 

The Space Policy Board—which will 
have no operational control, but will 
have policymaking power—will be com- 
posed of civilians, and under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Again for the pur- 
pose of the Recorp—because I know the 
very able Senator from Texas, the major- 
ity leader, fully subscribes to the theory 
of civilian control—let me say that when. 
we contemplate a $40 billion military 
budget, to which, as I recall from mem- 
ory, since the December investigation 
approximately $2 billion has been added, 
it seems to me that, in view of the size 
of the expenditures, the necessity to have 
military control of matters relating to 
national defense, and the necessity to 
regulate scientific inquiry, or at least to 
have control of it, I should ask whether 
the civilian group will have any control 
of matters outside the military field. If 
so, how much control will they have? 
What is contemplated in that connec- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would say 
that the new Space Agency will have 
complete control and complete responsi- 
bility over the nonmilitary aeronautical 
and space activities, and in connection 
with the top-level Space Policy Board, I 
refer to the language on page 19 of the 
bill, beginning in line 15: 

TITLE I—COORDINATION OF AERONAUTICS AND 

SPACE ACTIVITIES 
National Aeronautics and Space Policy Board 

Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Executive Office of the President the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Policy Board, 
referred to hereinafter as the “Board,” which 
shall be composed of— 


(1) the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Director of the National Aero- 


nautics and Space Agency established by sec- 
tion 102 of this act, and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, each of whom 
may designate, from officers of the agency 
of which he is the head. 


And so forth. And beginning in line 
6, on page 20, we find the following: 


(2) one member designated by the Presi- 
dent to represent each of three other agen- 
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cies of the Government interested in aero- 
nautical and space activities, selected from 
officers thereof who have been appointed 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall serve as a member of the Board 
during the pleasure of the President. 

(b) Not more than one of the members of 
the Board designated by the President under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) may be 
designated from the Department of Defense, 
or any department or agency thereof. 


So, at the most, the ratio would be 5 
to 2. 
I read further: 

The President shall designate from time to 
time one member of the Board who shall 
serve as chairman thereof. Members of the 
Board shall receive no compensation other 
than the compensation received by them for 
their services as officers of the agencies rep- 
resented by them on the Board. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Board, un- 
der the direction of the President and in 
conformity with the provisions of section 2 
of this act, to— 

(1) conduct a continuing survey of the 
plans, programs, and accomplishments of all 
agencies of the United States engaged in 
aeronautical and space activities with re- 
spect to such activities; 

(2) recommend a comprehensive program 
of aeronautical and space activities to be 
conducted by agencies of the United States; 
and 

(3) designate responsibility for major aero- 
nautical and space projects, determine any 
questions arising in connection therewith, 
and resolve any differences as to whether any 
particular project is an aeronautical and 
space activity. 


So the decisionmaking power on policy 
is all wrapped up in a 7-man board, all 
of whom can be civilians, and no more 
than 2 of whom can come from the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator will re- 
call very vividly, Iam sure, the difference 
or distinction between basic research 
and applied research. Will this civilian 
group have authority to consider basic 
research or the making of recommenda- 
tions for basic research? What will 
really be its function except recommen- 
dations for policy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
“a the Senator’s question is yes, it will 

ve. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would the Senator 
say the purpose of this bill is really to 
draw into play or operation the scientific 
talent of the Nation which may not be 
solely of a military nature? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A great deal 
of it is military, but, as I stated in my 
opening remarks, the state of our science 
and technology is such that we must 
draw upon every available source and 
use it to the fullest extent in order to 
‘make the great effort which needs to be 
made, and there must be complete co- 
ordination of that effort. That is what 
the bill seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. I think it is well to have 
these statements in the Recor for leg- 
islative history. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
point out one more thing. The Space 
Policy Board will be in the Executive 
Office of the President. It will make 
policy decisions on overall space and 
aeronautical activities. Thus, there is 
no growth in the traditional powers of 
the Department of Defense. We have 
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simply adequately protected the na- 
tional defense powers it now has and is 
utilizing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to make 
a few comments on the bill, and then 
develop a few questions with the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to answer questions whenever the 
Senator from New Hampshire is ready 
to ask them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, I yield 
the floor, and I ask that the Senator 
from New Hampshire be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate is the product of 
careful thought and consideration. It 
takes into account the complex prob- 
lems of a new dimension which reaches 
not only into our defense posture, but 
into every phase of our daily lives. 

The special committee of the Senate, 
under the able chairmanship of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], has 
done an excellent job. It has had the 
benefit of hearings conducted by the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, as well as 
a vast amount of technical material. 

Everything points to the fact that it 
is absolutely essential that the highest 
degree of flexibility be maintained in 
order to cope with the new problems 
which are arising. The Senate bill at- 
tempts to do just that. 

The Members of the special commit- 
tee, under the able leadership of the 
Senator from Texas, have provided ma- 
chinery in the bill which we felt would 
prove to be effective. We tried to elimi- 
nate unnecessary complications by pro- 
viding maximum efficiency with a mini- 
mum amount of confusion in adminis- 
tration. 

We recognize that the survival of the 
Nation is the most important single point 
to be considered. We also recognize that 
a fundamental policy of our country 
should be to dedicate our aeronautical 
and space activities to advancing the wel- 
fare of humanity, as well as to the vital 
defense role. To that extent we estab- 
lish a board comprised of the highest 
and most respected officials of our Gov- 
ernment. They will be in a position to 
make decisions which will affect all the 
people and will have the authority of 
the United States. 

I concur wholeheartedly in the re- 
marks of the committee chairman. 
Throughout all our deliberations, we 
have worked closely together and have 
brought forth a nonpartisan bill. I think 
the bill is the result of very constructive 
thought. 

In my opinion the differences between 
the House bill and the measure before the 
Senate probably have been exaggerated. 
I see nothing which cannot be worked 
out in conference on the basis of reason. 
The fundamental urgency is the passage 
of a carefully worked out measure which 
will meet the challenge of the space age. 
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That is the measure which we have be- 
fore us. 

I should like to develop a point with 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 
Turning to page 18 of the bill, starting 
with about line 5, I read from the bill: 

The Congress further declares that such 
activities shall be the responsibility of, and 
shall be directed by, a civilian agency exer- 
cising control over aeronautical and space 
activities sponsored by the United States, ex- 
cept that activities peculiar to or primarily 
associated with the development of weapons 
systems or military operations shall be the 
responsibility of, and shall be directed by, 
the Department of Defense. 


As the Senator will recall, I submitted 
an amendment wherein I proposed to 
strike out the words on line 10 “the de- 
velopment of” and the word “or”, and to 
rewrite the paragraph so that it would 
read: 

Activities peculiar to or primarily asso- 
ciated with weapons systems, military opera- 
tions, or the defense of the United States 
(including the research and development 
necessary to make effective provision for the 
defense of the United States, shall be the re- 
sponsibility of, and shall be directed by, the 
Department of Defense. 


My purpose in suggesting this amend- 
ment to the able chairman was to 
clarify completely and make certain 
that the Defense Department should 
have, in peace and in war, not only the 
responsibility of and authority for, but 
the absolute direction to do the job with 
which it is entrusted and which so 
greatly concerns the survival of our 
country. The Senator from Texas in- 
dicated to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that he thought that matter was 
covered by the amendment, but he would 
give it some study. Has the Senator 
made a further study of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; and 
I have had the staff confer with tech- 
nical staff personnel in the executive 
branch. It is the belief of the chair- 
man of the committee that it is pretty 
difficult to improve on the language 
now in the bill—the language beginning 
on line 5 and going through line 12 on 
page 18, in subsection 2 (b) of the com- 
mittee bill. 

I am glad to make this legislative his- 
tory. Let me state what that language 
means, in my opinion. During the con- 
sideration of the bill in the committee 
and during the consideration of that 
language—and I want to repeat it 
now—lI said to the Senator that it is the 
intention of the committee, and of the 
Senate, I think, to confer on the De- 
partment of Defense responsibility for, 
and direction of, aeronautical and 
space activities which are primarily as- 
sociated with research into and the de- 
velopment of weapons systems; and ře- 
sponsibility for, and direction of, aero- 
nautical and space activities which are 
primarily associated with all normal 
military operations, in both peacetime 
and wartime. 

There will be aeronautical and space 
activities which are not primarily con- 
nected with military operations and with 
weapons systems. We expect the Policy 
Board to designate the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency to be respon- 
sible for such civilian activities. The bill 
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says to the Board, “You make the policy 
decisions. When there is a difference, 
you resolve it. If the minority in that 
difference is not satisfied, since this ac- 
tivity is under the direction of the Presi- 
Gent and in the office of the President, 
a direct appeal can be taken to the Presi- 
dent.” 

In the final analysis, the President is 
going to resolve any differences which 
may exist. It is the intention of the bill 
to say to the Department of Defense, 
“You shall have complete responsibility 
for those aeronautical and space activi- 
ties primarily associated with research 
into and development of our weapons 
systems and with military operations, 
both in peacetime and wartime.” 

If there is some argument, the Secre- 
tary of Defense sits on the Board, and 
perhaps another member of the Depart- 
ment of Defense will sit on the Board. 
If the Board should hold against them, 
under the amendment offered in the 
committee the Secretary of Defense 
would be authorized to appeal to the 
President when dissatisfied with any ac- 
tion or inaction, as I remember the 
language. The President, a civilian, will 
resolve the matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
agree that it was the intention of the 
committee not only to make the defense 
issue clear and to emphasize that sur- 
‘vival of this Nation is the first con- 
sideration, but also, as the committee 
wrote into the bill, the fundamental pur- 
pose of the activities is to advance the 
humanitarian aspects of the space 
activitiy ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I certainly 
agree. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the reason 
the junior Senator from Colorado asked 
the questions a few moments ago of the 
able majority leader. For example, I 
learned when I was in Minnesota last 
December that Governor Freeman had 
had requests from scientists of the Mid- 
west, and from scientists of other areas. 
At that time there was a great furor 
about our lagging behind in the field 
of scientific and technological advance- 
ment. These scientists wanted to par- 
ticipate—they wanted to help their 
Nation in a period of peril. 

In my own State of Colorado there 
are some 400 or 500 scientists, many of 
them employed by the National Bureau 
of Standards which is located in my 
State. Colorado scientists were and are 
deeply concerned too. 

Everywhere I discussed the matter, I 
Jearned the lower echelon scientists 
were worried. They would tell me, “We 
are not given a chance to participate in 
basic research.” 

I came back to Washington, and the 
subcommittee, with courtesy, permitted 
me to sit in the hearings to listen to 
some of the evidence. 

We now have the bill before us, based 
on those hearings. I hope we are not 
being asked to give complete control of 
our aeronautical science program to the 
military. I hope we are not being asked 
to let the military place in a strait- 
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jacket the great scientific brains avail- 
able in this country. 

Of course we must protect the na- 
tional security. Of course we must pro- 
tect our national interests. By the same 
token, it seems to me, since there is such 
a tremendous sum of money to be spent 
for scientific research in order to catch 
up in the so-called scientific lag, we 
should devote considerable funds and 
energy to the field of basic research. 

My question is, Under the provisions 
of the bill, will the scientists be per- 
mitted to participate, apart from the 
specialized areas of military defense and 
national security, in the field of basic 
research? 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand the 
bill, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With ref- 
erence to the question of the Senator 
from Colorado, I should like to invite his 
attention again to what I think covers 
fully the matter about which he is con- 
cerned, as contained in my opening re- 
marks. 

It is anticipated that under the pri- 
mary direction and responsibility of 
either the Department of Defense or the 
civilian Space Agency, other agencies of 
the Government will be called upon to 
perform much essential scientific and 
technical work. At this early stage in 
our venture into space, the area of our 
knowledge is so small and the potenti- 
alities for progress are so great that we 
will do well to organize our effort so as 
to utilize as much of our trained man- 
power and facilities for aeronautical and 
space activities as other national re- 
quirements will permit. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, the 
bill will not prohibit other activities by 
Government agencies which are active in 
this field, and they will be able to con- 
tinue to pursue their work. Will this 
be an advisory committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this will be a policy board, which 
will establish policy, designate operating 
responsibility, and resolve differences 
arising under the act. I should like to 
read for the information of the Senate 
two paragraphs from the committee re- 
port, page 6: 

There is universal recognition that the 
proposed legislation should not restrict or 
hamper the Department of Defense in con- 
ducting its aeronautical and space activi- 
ties which are vital to national security. 
Accordingly, the bill does not give to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency di- 
rection or control over those activities. 
Both that Agency and the Department of 
Defense will be engaged simultaneously in 
conducting, as operational organizations, 
aeronautical and space activities. Each will 
operate within its own sphere of primary 
interest, but necessarily there will be areas 
within which those separate interests will 
overlap. 

Although primary direction and control of 
the aeronautical and space activities of the 
United States will be centered in the two 
agencies which -haye been- named, other 
agencies will, in varying degree, participate 
therein. At least some 10 additional agen- 
cies of the Government will have an active 
interest in those and related activities. 


If we had been content to recognize 
and rely upon our venture into the field 
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of space research and development only 
in connection with military weapons or 
military operations, we would have pro- 
vided no civilian Space Agency at all, be- 
cause we now have in the Department of 
Defense very able men who are very ac- 
tively engaged in research and develop- 
ment in connection with military space 
weapons and in connection with the mili- 
tary operations. It is because we recog- 
nize that aeronautical and space activity 
is not wholly military ; because we wanted 
to broaden the scope of our space efforts; 
because we wanted at all times to be 
sure of utilizing all the scientists and 
technicians we can; and, because we 
wanted at all times to have the program 
under complete civilian direction, that 
the bill establishes both the Space Policy 
Board and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I appreciate the gen- 
erosity of the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

I should like to say, for the RECORD, 
that the colloquy in which we have en- 
gaged in the last few minutes satisfies me 
that the majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] and the 
Members who have considered the bill 
comprehend fully what our problem is. 
We are not talking about simply one 
agency. All the scientists will be drawn 
into the picture if needed. I think that 
is something the public will want to 
know, and the scientists should know. I 
am very happy to have the questions 
answered in the fashion they have been 
answered, for the sake of the RECORD, 
and I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
say one sentence in furtherance of the 
Senator’s comments. It is my under- 
standing that today much of the best 
basic research in the country is done in 
various colleges and universities and 
private laboratories. It is my under- 
standing that the opportunity will con- 
tinue to be given to these various pri- 
vate agencies to perform basic research 
in the fields of aeronautics and space. 

That is what we desire to encourage. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire has had 
a long service in the Senate, on com- 
mittees such as the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Committee on 
Armed Services. He is well aware of the 
fact that vital programs are retarted 
in many ways because of conflict, over- 
lapping of jurisdiction, duplication, and 
rivalry within agencies or between agen- 
cies. Therefore I should like to ask the 
Senator what precautions have been 
taken to avoid the creation of another 
agency which would be in addition to 
the existing agencies and operations, for 
example, within the Department of De- 
fense, so that we may avoid an unneces- 
sary expansion in the Federal payroll. 
Instead of accelerating an important 
program dealing with this development, 
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we may find that we are bogging down 
and retarding this vital work. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson] join in answering 
that question. I do not think I can 
give the Senator from Idaho any guar- 
antee. I do not think anyone can give 
any guarantee. We tried to frame a 
bill in such language that all the ac- 
tivities in the civilian space field would 
be concentrated in one agency, not only 
as a policy directing agency, but as an 
operating agency. In other words, we 
have done what we could to concen- 
trate the program in one agency, but 
I do not know that there can be any 
guarantee that another agency will not 
be established. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Am I to under- 
stand from that comment that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire fears that 
possibly we are creating another super- 
structure and taking from the Depart- 
ment of Defense some of the activities 
it has been carrying on during the past 
few years, and which the Department 
will continue? 

The Senator from New Hampshire at- 
tended the hearings on the Defense 
budget this morning and heard Secre- 
tary Quarles testify in connection with 
the budget for the fiscal year 1959. A 
request was being made for about $6.25 
billion for research and development. I 
should like to know what assurances the 
taxpayers of the country, who are cer- 
tainly interested in accelerating the 
over-all program, will have that there 
will be no duplication of services al- 
ready being rendered, and that a year 
from now there will not be brought into 
existence another agency with many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of additional 
employees, asking for a budget of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, when, in the 
meantime, there may have been no 
diminution, in the Department of De- 
fense or other agencies, of programs 
which have been carried on during the 
past few years. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas to supplement what I 
have to say. 

In the first place, I recognize that the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho is one 
of the advocates, as well as practition- 
ers, of economy in government. I think 
the Senator from New Hampshire will 
go along with him in that respect. 

It is certainly my thought that in 
establishing this Agency we are creating 
a policy agency which will decide policy, 
as well as an operating agency, for the 
particular, definite purpose of prevent- 
ing the program from running off in all 
directions. The program can be con- 
centrated, and duplication of effort can 
be avoided. 

The chairman of the committee may 
wish to supplement my statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I concur in everything the Senator 
from New Hampshire has said, even in- 
cluding his commendation of my friend 
from Idaho on the other side of the aisle. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to page 11 of the report, 
under the heading “National Advisory 
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Committee for Aeronautics.” 
as follows: 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is to be absorbed by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency. 


In other words, the President recom- 
mended that we use the existing agency. 

We are calling it by a different name, 
and giving it much wider powers than 
it now has, so that we can avoid what 
the Senator from New Hampshire prop- 
erly refers to as duplication; and in 
order that we may have an overall policy 
and decisionmaking group to assist the 
President, we have created the Policy 
Board. 

However, we are, in effect, using the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics as the new operating Space 
Agency. We have done that in order to 
avoid duplication and to provide flexi- 
bility in effecting the transfer of power, 
functions, facilities, and personnel. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite the at- 
tention of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee to pages 18 and 19 of the 
bill, subdivision (c) (8): 

The aeronautical and space activities of 
the United States shall be conducted so as 
to contribute materially to * * * (8) the 
most effective utilization of the scientific and 
engineering resources of the United States, 
with close cooperation among all interested 
agencies of the United States in order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, facil- 
ities, and equipment. 


I believe this language affords an ad- 
ditional answer along the lines which the 
Senator from Texas has just mentioned, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts. It was his 
helpful suggestion which prompted me 
to call a particular paragraph in the 
report to the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

In order to accomplish the purpose set 
forth in the language just read, we have 
two groups. One is a policymaking 
group, consisting of several officials ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. They consist of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Director of the Space 
Agency, and 1 representative each from 
3 agencies which the President may des- 
ignate. The Space Agency, operating 
under a Director, will be formed largely 
from the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, as recommended by the 
President. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is significant 
that the Senator from Massachusetts, 
the senior Senator from Texas, and the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
who are interested in this new Agency, 
are all members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and therefore 
recognize the effective approach which 
may be made in regulating and con- 
trolling such programs through use of 
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the budget, and providing the funds for 
such programs, 

On page 24 the bill stipulates that 
about 200 new scientific and engineer- 
ing officials or employees are to be au- 
thorized in the new Agency. I trust that 
this will not mean that an entirely 
new group of personnel will be em- 
ployed, but that it will be possible to 
transfer from the Department of De- 
fense or other agencies some of the 
scientific personnel who will assume im- 
portant posts within the new Agency. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from New Hampshire 
still have the floor? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ido. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield to me for a brief answer to 
that question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho to the clause on page 24 of 
the bill to which reference was just 
made. It was discussed in the commit- 
tee to a considerable extent. What we 
have tried to do is to give the new 
Agency a sufficient number of employees, 
at the substantial salary of $19,000, to 
get the program started. At the same 
time, we have given to the Civil Service 
Commission the duty of devising, under 
the present laws, a satisfactory scale of 
pay for employees in the new Agency. 
When we consider that there are ap- 
proximately 400 employees in the De- 
partment of Defense who receive sal- 
aries of approximately $19,000, it can be 
seen that probably some of those will 
be transferred. We felt that 190 should 
be the minimum number, until the Civil 
Service Commission devised a new pay 
scale. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is generally 
recognized by those who have partici- 
pated in the debate today that it is an- 
ticipated that there will be transfers 
within the Department of Defense. 
Therefore it is expected that there will 
not be continuing rivalry, duplication, 
and controversy, which would result ac- 
tually in retarding this vital program. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all I wish 
to commend the special committee for 
the wonderful work it has accomplished. 
My questions are not asked in a spirit of 
opposition or antagonism, but in the 
spirit of my desire for additional infor- 
mation. I have had the opportunity of 
reviewing the report, although, of course 
my review has been a cursory one. I 
should like to ask a question, first, with 
reference to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Policy Board. I understand 
that the Board, which is established by 
title I, will consist of the heads of al- 
ready established agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
the Board will consist of the Secretary of 
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State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and, in ad- 
dition, 1 officer from each of 3 agencies 
of the Government interested in aero- 
nautical and space activities. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I should like 
to know is whether the Secretary of De- 
fense will have the right to designate 
someone to serve in his place. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe the Senator 
from Texas can tell us the page of the 
bill where that subject is covered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is cov- 
ered on page 20, line 3, “an officer to 
serve in his unavoidable or necessary 
absence as a member of the Board.” 
That is, if the head of the Agency is in 
attendance at a NATO conference, or is 
otherwise unavoidably and necessarily 
absent, the head of a designated depart- 
ment or agency may have someone at- 
tend for him. It must be an officer who 
has been appointed by the President and 
whose appointment has been confirmed 
by the Senate. We realize that in the 
ultimate point of view, the President will 
make the decision, and will resolve any 
difference which must be resolved. 
However, in the Policy Board we try to 
give the President a substantial and 
identifiable group to assist him in dis- 
charging these overall responsibilities. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The subject of un- 
avoidable absence was discussed at some 
length in committee. We inserted the 
language to which the Senator from 
Texas has referred so that a Secretary 
of a Department could not sit in his 
office and merely say that he was un- 
avoidably absent. He must have some 
definite excuse for being absent. I am 
glad the Senator from Minnesota has 
brought out that point, because it should 
be included in the legislative history of 
the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, it 
is the intention of the authors of the 
bill and the members of the committee 
that these highly placed officials of our 
Government shall serve in fact, and not 
in mere theory, on the Board. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Unless their ab- 
sence is unavoidably due to a high 
policy commitment which requires the 
officials to be absent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is correct. I should like to point 
out that we realized the President will 
have the last word. We realized also 
that, as Commander in Chief, he could 
veto any decision made by the Board. 
We say to the President, in effect: “We 
want to provide you with machinery to 
resolve these disputes, machinery of top 
quality and highest character, and ma~ 
chinery which is effective and efficient.” 

We feel that, in connection with in- 
ternational cooperation, the Secretary 
of State is the best person we can pro- 
vide in that field. The Secretary of 
Defense is the best man in his field. 
The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is the best man in the field 
of nuclear propulsion, and so forth. 
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The same is true of the Director of the 
new Space Agency. Then the President 
has the right to appoint three other 
officers to be selected by him, from agen- 
cies having a direct interest in the field 
we are discussing. All seven of the 
members of the Board are to be selected 
by the President. We assume the Presi- 
dent can trust them and we assume that 
he will have confidence in them, or he 
would not appoint them in the first in- 
stance. They are to serve in their re- 
spective capacities because they have 
been designated and appointed by him. 
We have tried to bring them together in 
one small, workable unit, to make policy 
decisions, not as administrators, be- 
cause that function is clearly spelled 
out—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I understand 
that the functions of the Director of the 
Agency are spelled out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And also the 
functions of the Board. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. What gives 
me concern is that the highly placed 
officials who will be members of the 
Board have tremendous responsibility 
already in their own departments. Sec- 
ond, they are bound to have an addic- 
tion, or, let me say, a loyalty to their 
own departments, which will in some 
way affect their overall attitudes on a 
policy effort; or, to put it more bluntly, 
they will undoubtedly have a loyalty to 
their departments which will go beyond 
the Board’s responsibility. My concern 
is that the Board might not have the 
kind of freedom of action and the kind 
of environment in which to operate in a 
way which will permit it to make policy 
decisions that will encourage the most 
favorable defense of the Nation. 

I do not want Senators to misunder- 
stand me. I know the problem is very 
difficult. I am merely asking these ques- 
tions as a citizen. They are questions 
which many citizens might like to ask. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have thought 
a great deal about this question, and 
discussed it with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Senator from Texas, and 
the other members of the committee. It 
is my feeling that the Policy Board, as 
the Senator from Texas has said, is not 
a Board which will have any operating 
responsibility. It is not a Board which 
will have any administrative responsi- 
bility. It is a Board which will be 
composed of men who are making the 
policy of the Government. What is 
most important is that the Board will 
be in the Office of the President. 

Certainly at any time, if the Board 
makes a policy decision which the Di- 
rector of the Agency or the President 
himself considers to be an improper de- 
cision, or a decision which is too narrow, 
or too trivial, perhaps, or has any other 
defect, the President can countermand 
the decision at once. What appeals to 
me particularly is that it is very much 
better to have these men make the broad 
policy decisions than to have one man 
make them and carry them out under 
the President alone. The President has 
so many policy decisions to make already 
that he must delegate to others. With 
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respect to the basic policy questions in 
the Nation’s aeronautical and space ac- 
tivities, the delegation should be to his 
top advisers in the field—those named to 
e Space Policy Board provided in this 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
general outline the Senator has given. 
My concern is that, for example, by the 
kind of operation or setup proposed, we 
might stifle what I would call inde- 
pendent operation. I am bringing these 
matters up merely for discussion, be- 
cause I am sure the Senators who worked 
on this measure will be able to set at 
rest many of the doubts which some of 
us have. That is the purpose of the 
colloquy in which we are now engaged. 
What seemed to me to be desirable pro- 
cedure was to have appointed to the 
Board men of high caliber, men who are 
highly thought of, responsible men, such 
as the men who serve on the Atomic 
Energy Commission; men who can pio- 
neer and who can make independent 
judgments and independent decisions; 
men who would not be weighed down by 
the kind of traditionalism which creeps 
into departments like the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense, 
and the other governmental depart- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
point out to the Senator the decision 
which confronted the Senate when it 
created the Special Committee on Space 
and Astronautics. We had many juris- 
dictional lines to cross. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We realized 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Committee on Government 
Operations, the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, all had an 
interest in this field. The Senate in its 
wisdom provided that the selections for 
appointment to the new committee 
should come from those committees, in 
the hope that we would obtain the bene- 
fit of the wisdom and experience of mem- 
bers of those committees, who have juris- 
diction in the overall field with which 
the new agency would deal. 

Some question was raised as to how 
diligent some of the members would be 
in their new assignment. They are men 
who in many cases have the responsibil- 
ity of chairmanship of their own com- 
mittees, and many of whom are ranking 
minority members of the committees. 
The question was raised how much time 
they could give to such a new committee. 

I may say that I have never served on 
a committee on which there was better 
attendance than the committee which 
reported the bill. When we debated the 
questions and when we came to mark 
up the bill, almost every member of the 
committee was present. Most of them 
were present at the hearings. Every 
member of the committee was present 
when the decisions were made, the 


amendment was offered, and the bill was 
written, except one; and that member 
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had to be away. But he came to the of- 
fice of the chairman, together with the 
ranking minority member, 2 or 3 days 
in advance and went over the bill word 
for word, line for line. 

We presume that no one in the Gov- 
ernment can give the President better 
advice as to how we shall explore space 
with other nations, and how we can ob- 
tain international cooperation, than the 
President's Secretary of State. We do 
not think that a private citizen who may 
be the president of a department store 
or some other private business can be 
called to Washington to serve on an ad- 
visory committee which meets at 10 
o'clock in the morning, and give the 
President the benefit of his wisdom on 
the foreign relations implications in the 
field of international cooperation on 
aeronautical and space activities. 

In the field of nuclear propulsion, we 
know of no authority, inside or outside 
the Government, who ought to know 
more about it than does the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 

We do not ask these men to be admin- 
istrators who will sit in offices and direct 
clerks. We say, in effect: “You are the 
machinery for developing the overall 
policy. This is what you are limited to. 
If any of you are dissatisfied with the 
decision which the Board makes, each 
or all of you will have the authority to 
go to the President of the United 
States.” 

The committee had a choice whether 
to provide for 17 members of an advisory 
committee—9 of whom would be outside 
the Government and having private in- 
terests, who would be required to come 
to Washington to meet with 8 others 
from Government departments and 
agencies—17 members of an advisory 
committee, having no real, direct au- 
thority or responsibility; or whether to 
provide for 7 members whose nomina- 
tions by the President would have been 
confirmed by the Senate, and who would 
represent the ultimate in information in 
their specific fields, to make essential 
policy decisions under the direction of 
the President. 

The Senators who became members of 
the Space Committee, consisting of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], the former chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services; the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the former chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; the chair- 
man and other members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and chairmen 
or ranking minority members of other 
committees, including the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico LMr. ANDER- 
son], who is chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy when the Sen- 
ate has that chairmanship, felt it was 
their duty not only to attend and par- 
ticipate fully in the hearings, but also 
to consider every word which went into 
the bill. 

I have enough confidence in whoever 
is the Secretary of State, or whoever is 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, or whoever is the Director 
of the Space Agency, to feel that when 
a policy decision must be made, and 
Congress has told them it wants it made, 
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he will participate in making it, unless 
he is unavoidably prevented from doing 


so. 

If the Space Agency needs or wants 
an advisory or liaison committee the 
Director can appoint them under specific 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is provided 
for, is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
provided for. But the committee is 
really saying to the Secretary of State, 
for example: “If you do not like a policy 
decision made by the Board, you may 
appeal to the President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the editorial I read this morning, which 
indicated that this was a prerogative 
left specifically to the Secretary of De- 
fense, is not the single prerogative of 
any one member; but the Board or any 
one of the appointed members of the 
board may appeal a decision to the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The chair- 
man of the committee thinks that that 
is implicit in the language. He thought 
so before we adopted an amendment to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense to do 
it. Some Senators thought it would be 
preferable to spell it out for the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In the opinion of the 
legislative counsel and the staff it was 
already implicit in the language of the 
bill so there was no need of saying it 
twice. 

I say on the floor of the Senate that 
the Board is under the direction of the 
President of the United States. The 
Board is in the Office of the President of 
the United States. If any 1, 2, or 3 
members of the Board are dissatisfied 
with any action or inaction they have 
the implicit right to appeal to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the Pres- 
ident cannot escape the responsibility of 
his office. This is a responsibility of the 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does that also in- 
clude the Director of the Space Agency? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. He is a 
member of the Board. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s affirmative statement on these 
matters. I feel this is the way in which 
legislative history is developed. Un- 
doubtedly I am making a number of 
blunders and mistakes in the questions 
I am asking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think if 
the matter had been made clear to every 
Senator, as we are trying to make it 
clear this afternoon, or as the Senator 
from Minnesota is trying to make it 
clear, the people would not draw such 
conclusions. 

We have provided for a Space Direc- 
tor. We might have made a retired gen- 
eral the Space Director, if that were de- 
sired. We might have said: “You are 
the administrative authority. Upon oc- 
casion, when you desire to, you may have 
an advisory board meet.” 

He might recommend who should serve 
on the Advisory Board, and Congress 
could have nothing to do with the rec- 
ommendations. He might come before 
Congress and say, “Here is what the 
Advisory Board has determined.” That 
is one way to proceed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not favor that 
way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
certain that some Members of Congress 
and some citizens do not feel that that 
is the wise and desirable way to pro- 
ceed. But every 1 of the 13 members of 
the special committee felt that there 
should be a Policy Board and that Con- 
gress ought to have something to say 
about the composition of the Board. 

We thought that the President should 
not have any objection to or lack of con- 
fidence in his Secretary of State, his Sec- 
retary of Defense, or the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, or the 
Director of the Space Agency, or the 
other three members of the Board: Con- 
gress would then know who was making 
the decisions. We would not have to get 
a microscope, a shovel, and a rake, and 
go through the bottom of a bureau to 
find someone who had made a recom- 
mendation, but who was now temporarily 
in the Budget Bureau. We would know 
who was making the determination of 
policy; the seven men under the direc- 
tion of the President and in the Office of 
the President. We have said so. 

Furthermore, perhaps the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission or the 
Space Director might be someone of 
whom we would not particularly approve, 
or about whom we might have some 
questions. The United States Senate 
has the power and the responsibility to 
inquire into the qualifications of such 
persons and, if necessary, debate nomi- 
nations for days before we advise and 
consent to them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
speaking now of the Director? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iam speak- 
ing of every member of the Board. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the members 
of the Board have to be renominated and 
reconfirmed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; but they 
will have to be persons whose nomina- 
tions the Senate has confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At some time or 
other? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The men whom 
we have proposed have been men whose 
nominations have been confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh yes; the 
nominations of all of them have been 
confirmed. The alternative is to have 
one man in charge of everything. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I feel that the 
chairman and the other Senators on the 
committee have made a very good case 
for what might be called board opera- 
tion with a director. But one other 
question I wish to ask is in reference to 
the budget of this agency. As I under- 
stand, the agency will be working with 
the established line agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. There will be, for example, 
certain types of projects strictly in the 
Department of Defense which will be co- 
ordinated or made a part of the general, 
overall program of the Space Agency. 
But what about the budget? Does the 
Space Agency have a budget, for exam- 
ple, for research and development? Will 
the agency have its own budget for 
civilian projects which might be related 
to outer space? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; such 
an arrangement is provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the agency 
have control over compartments of outer 
space and its development? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
do not know who has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are more or 
less using it together, I believe. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator from 
New Hampshire has the floor. Does he 

eld? 
oes BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This item is 
to be found on page 41, in section 305. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say that 
the Senate bill does not provide for au- 
thority to transfer functions from one 
agency to another, but the House bill 
does contain such a provision. We de- 
liberately omitted provisions for such 
transfer authority in order that the pro- 
vision may be in conference where the 
best possible language can be written. 

It is my understanding that the 
Agency will have a budget of X dollars, 
and will be able to call upon the De- 
partment of Defense or some of the 
other agencies, in a way similar to the 
way in which the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics does now. It 
conducts experiments, and calls on the 
Bureau of Standards and on the Depart- 
ment of Defense; and the Department 
of Defense calls on the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics; and 
there is general cooperation in working 
out of projects together. That must be 
the case in respect to an agency of this 
character. 

We cannot tell how much money will 
be needed. Some of the work will be 
done by the Department of Defense, 
directed by the Space Agency; and some 
will be done by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards; and some will be done by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce. All civilian ac- 
tivity will be directed by the Space 
Agency. All military activity will be 
directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me repeat my previous state- 
ment, in analyzing the bill, namely, that 
the Space Policy Board will have no ad- 
ministrative or operational functions, 
Such functions will be in the Space 
Agency, under a director, and in the 
Department of Defense, under the Secre- 
tary. Other agencies of the Government 
will also be called upon from time to 
time to perform such functions. 

But the Space Policy Board will have 
no such administrative or operational 
functions. While it is authorized to em- 
ploy a staff, it is intended and expected 
that the staff will be of modest size, com- 
posed of only such experts and clerical 
assistants as will be necessary to permit 
the Board efficiently to carry out its 
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limited policy, planning, and decision- 
making functions. 

So much for that. 

In the bill we provide for transfer of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. From page 11 of the re- 
port, the Senator will see that the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics is to be absorbed by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. So we 
shall call it by another name. That is 
the agency which we expect to admin- 
ister the program. 

As I have said, operational authority 
and responsibility are placed in the civil- 
ian Space Agency and the Department 
of Defense. It is obvious that many 
of the projects carried on under the 
primary responsibility of one agency may 
also involve the active cooperation and 
effort of the other. Provision for flexible 
coordination and cooperation is made in 
the bill, and it directs that there be no 
undue duplication of facilities, person- 
nel, and effort. That is in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. 

And on page 41 of the bill, in section 
305, provision is made for appropriations 
to the Space Agency. 

We provide that the Agency shall take 
over the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; and in the bill we pro- 
vide that the Agency may employ 190 
officers and employees engaged in scien- 
tific or engineering duties, at annual 
rates of compensation not exceeding 
$19,000—in order that top-flight scien- 
tists can be obtained. $19,000 is the 
maximum which can be paid. 

We also authorize the employment of 
10 additional administrative personnel 
at $19,000 annually, so we can also have 
top-flight administrative and legal of- 
ficers and employees. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Then, as I under- 
stand, what the Special Committee con- 
templates, in reference to the Space 
Agency is more or less of a staff func- 
tion, and not an operating type of 
agency. In other words, it will utilize 
the technical services and facilities of 
other bureaus and departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on that point, will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Minnesota is 
correct only in part. I conceive the 
Space Agency to be similar to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, which is to be supplanted by the 
new Agency. That Committee has a 
rather substantial appropriation—of ap- 
proximately $30 million for operating 
and approximately $20 million for re- 
search—I do not recall the exact figures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At any rate, it 
has a research budget of its own, as 
well as a staff budget. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; and it has 
several hundred employees. 

This Space Agency will take over those 
employees. It will operate with those 
employees and with other employees who 
may be needed. At the same time, as 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics now operates, it will get as- 
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sistance and information from the De- 
partment of Defense, and it will co- 
operate with the Department of Defense. 
The Space Agency will take over respon- 
sibility for all civilian aeronautical and 
space activities conducted by all civilian 
Government agencies and, in addition, 
will aray on the Department of Defense. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, as I under- 
stand, the Agency will take over the ac- 
tivities of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and will oper- 
ate some real laboratories of its own. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And wind tun- 
nels and other research facilities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us call them 
facilities or laboratories of a scientific 
nature. The new Agency will operate 
some of its own facilities; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Second, it will be 
able to make contracts with universities 
and private technical schools and labor- 
atories. Am I correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator from Minnesota that the 
Agency will have primary jurisdiction 
over all aeronautical and space activi- 
ties, other than military. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And it will either 
be able to let them out by contract to a 
university or to a private group of scien- 
tists—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or it will be able 
to develop its own facilities, as is done 
by the Atomic Energy Commission or by 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

ay JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But when it comes 
to the military, the rule, as I under- 
stand, is to coordinate or include the 
military operations within the Agency’s 
total program, but not to have responsi- 
bility for their fulfillment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
partly correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield to me 
again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
the last statement is quite correct. I 
think matters which are essentially mili- 
tary will continue to be the operating re- 
sponsibility of the Department of De- 
fense, completely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but will not 
they also be brought into the overall 
discussions and planning of the Board 
on policy matters? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And insofar as the 
operational aspect is concerned—name- 
ly, the fulfillment of the policy—on mili- 
tary matters that will be left to the De- 
partment of Defense. Is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; and prob- 
ably for the next year or two I under- 
stand most of the Government’s total ac- 
tivities will be with the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. Again I refer to page 18 of the bill, 
subsection (c), as part of the legislative 
history. We discussed that before the 
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Senator from Minnesota entered the 
Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not wish to delay 
the prompt passage of the bill, which I 
know the majority leader and all the 
other members of the committee desire. 
But with my friend’s consent, I should 
like to make a few remarks before the 
bill is passed. 

In the first place, my vote in support 
of the bill is largely affected by the fact 
that 13 of the ablest and most senior 
Members of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle have unanimously agreed on 
the bill and on the report which accom- 
panies it. I think that fact is of great 
importance. 

I have had an opportunity to read the 
report and the bill, although I must say 
I have not had an opportunity to study 
either of them in great detail. But I 
note that the hearings held before the 
special committee have been printed, 
and that they constitute approximately 
412 pages; and that practically all the 
important officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are involved in this field 
have testified, as have many of the lead- 
ing scientists of the country, a number 
of whom are attached to universities. 

- For those reasons, I think the major- 
ity leader and the other members of the 
committee were well within their rights 
in bringing up the bill as they have done, 
and in having had this debate, which has 
lasted perhaps an hour and a half, and 
in having the bill sent to the House of 
Representatives with nothing more than 
that, even though in my judgment this 
is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation which ordinarily would come 
before the Congress. 

I note in this morning’s issue of the 
Washington Post the lead editorial 
which is entitled “Which Way to 
Space?” I do not believe it worthwhile 
to have the entire editorial printed in 
the Recorp; but I should like to read 
the last paragraph, which explains why 
I am prepared to vote to support the 
committee and why I am prepared to 
vote for passage of the bill, even though 
we have not had the normal amount of 
debate in connection with so important 
a matter. 

I read now the last paragraph of the 
editorial which was published in the 
Post: 

I read: 

The immediate concern ought to be to 
make sure that Congress does not permit 
the fairly broad disparities between the 
House and Senate space bills to prevent 
action at this session. It would be unfor- 
tunate to leave direction of the major por- 
tion of the space effort in the hands of the 
Pentagon's Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, created as a temporary expedient. 
The times require the most vigorous devel- 
opment of space technology on a broad 
front if this country is to make the most of 


the exciting challenges of this wondrous 
age. 


I think it is far more important to get 
a workable bill through the Senate and 
to conference, so that action may be 
taken promptly to put this activity on a 
legal basis and to enable us to move 
forward more quickly than we are moy- 
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ing in our consideration of another 
measure at the present time, than to 
debate this measure for a substantially 
longer time. 

I hope the Senator from Texas will 
listen to what I am about to say, and I 
suspect he will agree with me: This is 
one of the most important activities 
which has confronted the Government 
of the United States in the history of 
the Republic. I hope when the legisla- 
tion is enacted, a sense of very real 
urgency in the executive branch will be 
aroused, the same sense of urgency 
which was created by the sputniks and 
by the investigations of the Special Sub- 
committee on Preparedness, which was 
so ably presided over by the majority 
leader. 

I think the proposal now pending 
ought to give notice to the country that 
Congress intends that we should move 
ahead immediately, losing no time and 
effort, in the matter of developing the 
spatial age for peace, and not for war, 
and to see that the United States Goy- 
ernment does not come off second best 
again. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. 
dent—— 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
should like to speak very briefly on this 
measure reported by the Special Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics, which 
considered this measure to be of great 
importance. 

There were 5 major points before the 
committee on which there was room for 
differences of opinion, They have been 
elaborated upon, and I shall merely 
mention them briefly. 

The first was whether there should be 
a policy board and an operating agency 
headed by a single civilian or just the 
one-man agency. Wedecided on having 
a policy board, with the operating agency 
under the policy board—with the Board 
located in the Office of the President of 
the United States. 

Another question was whether there 
should be a Joint Committee of Congress, 
or two separate committees, one in the 
House and one in the Senate, having 
jurisdiction over the field, covered by the 
bill. The House bill provided for sepa- 
rate committees. The Senate committee 
bill has provided for a joint committee. 
That question can be ironed out in con- 
ference. 

The third subject was the question of 
special pay. That question has been 
worked out briefly in the Senate bill by 
permitting enough authority for super- 
grades for the Space Agency to com- 
mence operations, and then getting a 
recommendation from the Civil Service 
Commission on pay scales. 

The fourth question concerned the 
transfer authority. There is no provi- 
sion for transfer authority in the Senate 
bill. Broad transfer authority was pro- 
vided in the House bill. It was felt that 
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the subject could be worked out in con- 
ference. 

The Senate has deleted the patent 
rights provision from the bill. That mat- 
ter can also be worked out in conference, 
as is true of the transfer authority pro- 
vision. 

Lastly, there was the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Department of De- 
fense on purely defense matters. That 
provision was amended by the full com- 
mittee in the draft of the bill, and has 
been discussed by the eminent Senator 
from Texas and the eminent Senator 
from New Hampshire. I shall not elabo- 
rate on it. 

Mr. President, the consideration of 
the pending bill is a momentous occa- 
sion in the history of the Senate. The 
bill is before the Senate in consequence 
of the fact that man has taken his first 
steps in leaving his terrestial environ- 
ment, No fact in human history sur- 
passes in potential significance for man- 
kind our first marks in space. As Rep- 
resentative JOHN W. MCCORMACK s0 elo- 
quently stated in opening the hearings 
of the House Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration: 

The worlds of outer space are the greatest 
challenge to dynamic thought and deed 
that our pioneer spirit has ever received. 


President Eisenhower expressed a 
simple conviction which defines in uni- 
versal terms the responsibility of all 
men everywhere to the challenge of 
space when he wrote “we and other 
nations have a great responsibility to 
promote the peaceful use of space and 
to utilize the new knowledge obtainable 
from space science and technology for 
the benefit of all mankind.” 

I have given much thought, as have 
all of us on the Committee, to the par- 
ticular responsibility which our Com- 
mittee has borne in the work which we 
have done. I should like to express 
very briefly a few of the conclusions to 
which I personally have come in my 
own thinking, and which I believe the 
bill supports. 

First, it seems to me that there are no 
experts in the subject with which we 
are now concerned. One of the hall- 
marks of space is that it is unknown, 
and that therefore the full implications 
of the conquest and exploration of space 
for the world and any nation or group 
of nations in the world are as yet un- 
known. All that anyone can do is to 
speculate about space and its implica- 
tions for man. As we proceed with our 
efforts and deliberations, it seems to me 
important that we bear these elemen- 
tary observations in mind and give 
humble and hospitable attention to the 
opinions of any and all persons who 
care to share their speculations with us. 
Above all, I suggest we must guard 
against over-valuing opinions given to 
us by experts in the fields in which the 
developments have occurred which have 
made possible man’s arrival at the 
threshold of space. There is no man 
alive who can tell us what it will mean 
to have crossed that threshold. 

The next conclusion to which my 
thoughts have brought me is, I suppose, 
an act of faith. I believe that space 
must be dedicated to peaceful purposes 
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for the benefit of all mankind. This is 
the ultimate goal to which all men 
should aspire. It may be that men can- 
not create one world on earth. How- 
ever this may be, man from his divided 
earth world must create an undivided 
universe. If time brings us in contact 
with inhabitants of other planets, we 
may then be forced to face the prospect 
of competition for the control of space. 
But among us who inhabit this planet, 
it seems to me unthinkable that there 
should be any ultimate competition for 
control of space. 

Just as I find it unthinkable that 
there should be competition for control 
of space, so I cannot conceive of control 
of space divided along any of the arbi- 
trary, jurisdictional lines which sepa- 
rate some men from other men on 
earth. Inherent in the concept of ju- 
risdiction is control. Space dedicated 
to peaceful purposes will not, in my 
judgment, be susceptible of divisible 
control. The inescapable conclusion is 
that, if man is to dedicate space, once 
conquered, to peaceful purposes for the 
benefit of all mankind, he shall have to 
develop on earth some international ar- 
rangement for the unified control of 
space. 

Of course, it is beyond the scope of 
what the Congress can accomplish to 
formulate such an international ar- 
rangement for the control of space. Yet 
I believe we should all consider whether 
this is not truly the ultimate govern- 
mental goal of man’s concern with space. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that part I of the committee report, 
the introduction, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. I believe it is 
the unanimous report of the committee. 
The bill has been carefully considered. 
I hope the Senate will pass it. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Man presumes much when he presumes 
to bring the dominion of the stars within 
the purview of his legislative processes and 
under the jurisdiction of his administra- 
tive agencies. 

Space is infinite. Man’s knowledge of 
space is finite. The sum of our understand- 
ing is not yet sufficient for us to compre- 
hend how vast are the dimensions of our 
ignorance. We delude ourselyes—at con- 
siderable peril—when, with small fragments 
of fact and fancy, we attempt to construct 
an image of the future after the pattern of 
our own past experience. We have no frame 
of reference by which to visualize the de- 
sign of tomorrow. 

We may, as some say, stand now at the 
edge of the battleground for Armageddon. 
Or we may, as others believe, be poised be- 
fore the plains of the millennium. In either 
event, we have no national option but to 
marshal our resources, order our course, and 
proceed beyond the shelter and sanctuary 
of Earth’s atmosphere into this realm of 
the limitless unknown. 

To proceed prudently, or to proceed at all, 
we must of necessity proceed by faith. Hu- 
mility is a proper traveling companion for 
this national journey. 

A. THE SPACE IMPERATIVE 

Space is presented to us, at this juncture, 
as a frontier. It is a dimension, not a force, 
a dimension enlarging the sweep and scope 
of all our established activities to the meas- 
urement of infinity—as the frontier of the 
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American West enlarged the potential of 
the colonies to the limits of a continent. 

For any frontier, as Americans know from 
their national history, the imperative is 
exploration, not control. Only by explora- 
tion—by pioneering the unknown, by ven- 
turing the uncertain—can the promise of any 
frontier be realized. This must now be 
our imperative for the space frontier, 

As a Nation, we are motivated not by fear, 
but, rather, by great confidence that ex- 
tension of our capacity into the realms of 
space will some day bring release from fear— 
for ourselves and all mankind. 

We are moved by no thought of aggrand- 
izement. We have no intent to plant flags 
of conquest upon the planets or lay an- 
nexation claims to the stars. We do propose 
that space shall never become the route of 
march for tyrants and totalitarians and, as 
we have dedicated our resources in the past 
to maintain the freedom of seas and the 
security of the skies, so shall we dedicate 
our capacity to maintaining the neutrality 
of space. 

These things are restated here to reem- 
phasize that space neither invites or neces- 
sitates any redefinition of American goals 
and aims, Throughout our history, it has 
been the goal of peace and liberty that has 
led Americans to explore the dimensions of 
challenging frontiers. Our goal now re- 
mains unchanged, 
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While our goals remain unchanged and 
our imperative is familiar to Americans, the 
nature of space is quite apart from the na- 
ture of land frontiers. We were permitted, 
in the development of the West, to roll back 
the unknown at our leisure, confident as 
we did so that such gains as we claimed 
would be permanently ours. With space, 
neither such leisure nor such confidence is 
permitted. 

Space can be used, but, unlike the land, 
it cannot be occupied. 

Thus, our position in space is determined 
by our capacity to use it, not by acquisition 
of or defense of plots of space’s terrain, 
This has a very clear meaning. We shall, 
perpetually, ascertain where we stand in 
space not by lines on a map, but, rather, by 
intangibles of imagination, skills, and tech- 
niques. The abundance of our talents, not 
the abundance of our resources, will be the 
index of our national strength, and free- 
dom will be secure in relation to our ability 
to outthink freedom's adversaries, rather 
than to outproduce them. 

This is the special urgency of our space 
adventure. In times past, we could pro- 
long our leisure in confidence that the mas- 
siveness of our productive capacity would 
be our salvation. This confidence is no 
longer justified. Space has given priority 
to a new denominator of national strength: 
the human mind. Unless this resource re- 
ceives continuous exercise, our presump- 
tions of security are meaningless. We are, 
therefore, faced with the challenge of de- 
vising a policy and a program which as- 
sures the Nation the fullest mobilization of a 
resource which, among free men, is not re- 
sponsive to directive and command. 

To “marshal our resources and order our 
course” is a task of the greatest delicacy 
which must be accomplished under the most 
unrelenting urgency. 

©. FACTORS OF SPACE POLICY 

Exploration is our national imperative. 
Yet the processes of government are, by 
their nature, often ineffective and inade- 
quate for the task of fostering the zest for 
aggressive inquiry, search, and pioneering 
that is required. 

If we were to vest in any agency the total 
responsibility for our progress into space, we 
would entangle ourselves in the delusions of 
@ latter-day Maginot line. Where so sensi- 
tive a resource as the human mind is the 
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ultimate of our security, we do well 
to look askance at absolutism in any form. 

It behooves us, as a nation, not to become 
obessed with illusive grants of authority to 
ourselves, nor to overuse the word “control.” 
We can concern ourselves with control when 
control is—as it is not now—our most press- 
ing problem. Our need now, and for the fore- 
seeable future, is to foster effort, on our 
own part and the part of all freemen. This 
factor is foremost among those which should 
guide us in formulating. a national space 
policy and in implementing a national space 
program. 

The second factor bearing on space policy 
is that our technical achievements are still 
primitive. A great amount of research ef- 
fort is fastened now on the most rudimen- 
tary problems: thrust, propulsion, guidance, 
reentry, etc. The relative importance of 
these concerns will decline rapidly, becom- 
ing to the true space age no larger in our 
thoughts than the operation of the gasoline 
engine has been to our concern orer the 
poses wrought by the automotive revolu- 

on. 

Thirdly, our listing of the possible achieve- 
ments of the space age reflect the primitive 
state of our arts—and our comprehension, 
Our talk of lunar explorations or interplane- 
tary excursions is, if we keep it in perspec- 
tive, only talk of what is already feasible 
when refinement of present technology is 
achieved. Beyond the confines of our at- 
mosphere, the selection of these goals to be 
explored is more a matter of preference and 
choice than any true index of achievements 
and progress. 

Fourth, space has implications for vir- 
tually all of human activity. Space, as a 
dimension, enlarges the field of all our vari- 
ous earthly enterprises—from commerce and 
trade to education and communication. The 
materiel of the space age may well reshape 
the structure of basic industry. The tech- 
nology of space will have incredible impact 
upon consumer goods. Our leisure and 
luxuries, as well as our essentials, will be 
affected. The size of our economy—and its 
financial values—will be influenced and al- 
tered. So, also, will be where we live, what 
jobs we hold, what products we sell, what 
foods we eat, what land we farm, what 
medicines are prescribed for us. At present, 
our vision in this realm could scarcely be 
more myopic. 

These factors—if we accord them their 
due respect—plainly suggest that we do not 
now know or comprehend the full range of 
the space age’s importance and promise. 
We can, however, recognize that the effect 
is universal over the whole of our society 
and, thus, over the whole range of our gov- 
ernmental institutions. 

This potential is awesome. However, when 
we contemplate vesting absolute control over 
our space effort in one agency, awe can 
easily become anxiety. In haste to grant 
such an agency authority and control to re- 
solve the relatively minor problems of prior- 
ity and efficiency of our present primitive 
stage of development, we might, without 
such intent, vest in such agency a role which 
would become wholly alien to our liberties. 
There must be provision for continuous re- 
view of the policy under which our space 
program is directed. 

When we deal with space policy, we are 
dealing with national policy, in the broadest 
possible range. Involved is far, far more 
than the phasing of projects, the resolution 
of jurisdictions, or the selection of plane- 
tary targets. The agency provided for im- 
plementing policy must be cognizant of na- 
tional capabilities and national needs. For 
policy guidance, there must be the highest 
order of competence outside the technical 
realm on matters of profound consequence 
to national directions. 

D. ESSENTIALITY OF CIVILIAN CONTROL 

Faced with the potential of what space 
may someday mean to their society and its 
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institutions, Americans would reject without 
compromise any suggestion that this au- 
thority be vested in other than civilian 
hands. The essentiality of civilian control 
is so clear as to be no longer a point of dis- 
cussion, 

Whether the operating heads of any spe- 
cial agency are in uniform or out of uni- 
form, however, does not of itself settle the 
meaningful issue of civilian control. Equally 
important—and probably more so—is the 
matter of civilian dominance versus mill- 
tary dominance. We can so construct our 
administrative edifice that an agency under 
civilian control would actually be dominated 
by the military. 

The military has a specialized interest in 
space, not for motives of preemption, but 
for the simple reason that military capabil- 
ity in space is necessary for fulfillment of 
the missions assigned the services. Presently, 
as since the birth of the Nation, control of 
the military is civilian. It must be pre- 
sumed that this control is fully as adequate 
and competent as would be civilian control 
of a space agency. 

Your committee believes great mischief 
could be wrought by delegating to the civil- 
ian Space Agency authority over military 
weapons systems and military operations in 
the field. 

If the civilian Space Agency is to be ac- 
tively involved in military affairs, at an ad- 
ministrative and decision-controlling level, 
then the preponderance of its attention, in- 
terest, and perhaps eventually its under- 
standing will fall to military matters to the 
exclusion of nonmilitary endeavors. Civilian 
uses of space will be cast in the perpetual 
role of competitive bidding for attention and 
consideration against a preponderant mili- 
tary. Further, while we are even now giving 
consideration to reforms to eliminate con- 
flicts among services, such procedure would 
create a whole new area of contention. 


Mr. BRICKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? I wanted 
to ask the majority leader one question. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa, if I may do 
so without losing the floor, so that he 
may ask questions of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. At page 38 of 
the bill, beginning in line 7, there is con- 
tained the provision of a penalty for the 
unlawful release of information. I call 
the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to this language in lines 7 
and 8: 

Whoever willfully shall violate, attempt to 
violate, or conspire to violate any regulation 
or order promulgated by the Director of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency— 


And so forth. Is there a provision in 
the bill for the publication in the Federal 
Register of these orders or regulations 
prior to the time that a penalty attaches 
to their violation, such as is provided in 
most cases? I would like to have that 
information shown in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The lan- 
guage reads: 

Whoever willfully shall violate, attempt to 
violate, or conspire to violate any regulation 
or order promulgated by the Director of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency for 
the protection or security of any laboratory. 


It is my understanding that the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act requires the 
publication in the Federal Register of 
any rules and regulations promulgated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is my 
understanding also. I think it ought to 
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be in the Recorp of the discussion. 
Otherwise, we would get back to the ar- 
gument about the star chamber rule or 
regulation, promulgated at midnight, 
under which a man could be put in jail 
in the morning for something he did not 
know the previous night was a violation 
of law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
bill the orders would be published in 
the Federal Register. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his question. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me so 
that I may ask the Senator from Texas 
a question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I will yield to the 
Senator from Colorado for the purpose 
of asking the Senator from Texas a 
question, with the understanding that I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. CARROLL. I refer to page 5 of 
the committee report, which contains 
the “Objectives of the Act.” 

I note several references are made to 
the development and efficiency of air- 
craft and space vehicles. Does the bill 
not also contemplate research on things 
such as weather conditions, apart from 
space vehicles? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. CARROLL. I also remember a 
part of the testimony concerning the de- 
velopment of cameras for a satellite in 
orbit. That might have a military sig- 
nificance, but it would also have a great 
peaceful and scientific use. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Reconnais- 
sance satellites are included, also. 

Mr. CARROLL. That would be a part 
of the program? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for yielding to me. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Texas a 
question. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Texas that I 
have had the benefit of a part of his re- 
marks and explanation of the bill, but 
I should like to return to the question of 
responsibility for the personnel of the 
policy board. I would not say the se- 
lection is wrong, but as a practical mat- 
ter I do not think it is reasonable to 
expect that the Secretary of State, for 
illustration, could give such a matter his 
personal attention. The Secretaries will 
have to operate through their lieuten- 
ants. 

I think we might as well meet that 
problem head-on now, although it is well 
to have someone who has received sena- 
torial confirmation in the position of re- 
sponsibility. 

I do not have in mind a better system 
than the bill proposes, but I think it 
ought to be emphasized that the Sec- 
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retary of Defense, the Secretary of 
State, or any other officer who may ac- 
cept responsibility could not personally 
handle all these matters. We are pro- 
viding these positions in the expectation 
that these men will give the major 
points which arise their personal atten- 
tion, or frankly say they are unable to 
do so and let Congress take a second 
look at the matter. 

That statement is a prelude to what 
I want to emphasize on about the idea 
of civilian control. 

My thought on this matter—which I 
gained during the hearings of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee—is that 
there ought to be civilian control, but 
civilian control with more than one 
viewpoint. Perhaps the committee has 
intended to write a bill which would 
cover that situation. 

My sentiments are certainly not ex- 
pressed as criticism, but it seems to me 
the decision that a satellite would have 
much practical military value was 
sound, so far as it went, but the de- 
cision by the Secretary to postpone its 
orbiting and therefore to let someone get 
ahead of us, was a very bad decision. 
Even though the decision was made by a 
man of civilian rank, if there had been 
other civilian viewpoints, such as the 
viewpoint of a scientist or a politician 
or a public-relations expert, I believe 
there would have been a different de- 
cision or conclusion reached. 

May I ask the Senator from Texas if 
he agrees with that statement, and if in 
his opinion the bill would cover the sit- 
uation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator that we have given a 
great deal of thought and debate not 
only in the hearings but in the marking 
up of the bill to the very subject the 
Senator has brought out. It was con- 
templated under the administration bill 
that the President would make these de- 
cisions. It was thought that where 
there was any question to be resolved 
the President of the United States 
would resolve it. The operating head 
was expected to be the civilian director, 
but it was thought the President would 
have to resolve any differences which 
occurred under clause 3, page 21, line 6 
of the bill, which states: “Designate re- 
sponsibility for major aeronautical and 
space projects, determine any questions 
arising in connection therewith, and re- 
solve any differences as to whether any 
particular project is an aeronautical 
and space activity.” 

We do not anticipate that will take 
a great deal of time, but we think it is 
a top policy decision and we believe the 
best brains in our Government ought 
to determine what should be done and, 
under the direction of the President re- 
solve any disputes which may arise. 

We think the Secretary of State, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Secretary of Defense 
are all going to be vitally affected, and 
will want to participate in the far- 
reaching decisions of policy as they per- 
tain to such departments. Instead of 
having a civilian one-man staff direc- 
tor make the decision, instead of hav- 
ing the President resolve the differences 
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which: exist, we said, in effect, that the 
President ultimately probably will have 
to resolve the differences, but we were 
going to give him efficient machinery of 
his own selection and of his own ap- 
pointment possessed with a wealth of 
information in these fields: Nuclear 
propulsion, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; defense, the Secre- 
tary of Defense; space, the Space Di- 
rector; international problems, the Sec- 
retary of State. 

We felt we should provide the Presi- 
dent with specific machinery for mak- 
ing overall recommendations and deci- 
sions. We do not think it will take too 
much time. We do not think it will be 
an all-consuming task. We think it will 
be much like asking the chairmen of the 
various committees to sit in on the space 
hearings. Their day became a little 
longer, but it is a very important field, 
touching upon almost every major ac- 
tivity of Government. 

We think we have provided guaran- 
tees. The Senator must bear in mind 
that the Board is not an operating 
agency. The Space Policy Board has 
no operational functions; it is a Policy 
Board, such as a board in a business 
firm which meets to say, “Here are the 
policies.” ‘This Board is similar to the 
National Security Council. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Texas is re- 
assuring. I have no alternative plan to 
present, I bring the matter up to em- 

the Congressional thought that 
it is believed it is necessary to have ac- 
tual active participation in these deci- 
sions, and if the gentleman selected can- 
not do so on that basis they ought 
freely to so state. 

I should like to ask a question with 
reference to page 6 of the report. 

The bill divides responsibility for aeronau- 
tical and space activities of the United States 
by providing (1) that the Department of 
Defense shall be responsible for and shall 
direct such activities which are “peculiar to 
or primarily associated with the development 
of weapons systems or military operations.” 


Who is going to make that decision? 
Where is the dividing line to be? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
mittee has written the guideline in the 
English language, as clearly as possible 
based upon our knowledge of what it 
means, and our interpretations. Also it 
is based upon suggestions submitted by 
the officials concerned who are members 
of the administration. It is acceptable 
to the Bureau of the Budget. That is 
the guideline. 

But for the purpose of determining 
any questions arising in connection 
therewith, and resolving any differences 
as to whether any particular project is 
an aeronautical or space activity, the 
Board will resolve them. Ultimately the 
President of the United States will re- 
solve the differences, if it is desired to 
carry the question to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be one of 
the top policy decisions to which the 
Senator referred a while ago. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief observa- 
tion? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to note for 
the Recorp that several Members of this 
body—and I have talked with a number 
of colleagues with respect to the joint 
committee which it is proposed to estab- 
lish—very much hope that the joint 
committee idea will prevail. As I under- 
stand, the other House does not provide 
for a joint committee. I hope the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate will 
insist upon the joint committee, because 
it seems to me to be a highly desirable 
idea. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, of 
course this is a matter of real urgency. 
There has always been an appeal to 
mankind, from the earliest days when 
he exhibited intelligence, to migrate into 
new places, and to explore unknown 
fields. Evidently the same impulse pre- 
vails today, even when most of the 
hitherto unexplored places of the world 
have been at least visited. More things 
are learned from day to day about the 
universe. There is a desire not only on 
the part of our people, but of all the 
people of the world, to find out what 
there is in outer space which might be 
of benefit to mankind. 

At the beginning of this consideration 
I attended practically all the meetings 
of the committee. I was present at the 
time the bill was marked up; and a 
thorough discussion was had on the con- 
troversial issues referred to on the floor 
of the Senate. Differences were resolved 
in the public interest, and in the interest 
of promoting the program, which will be 
so essential in the days to come. 

In the beginning I was convinced that 
there was one thing I desired to do, and 
that was to protect the military inter- 
ests, the defense of the United States. 

Second, I wanted no interference with 
the Atomic Energy program, which has 
been conducted very successfully under 
the direction of the Commission created 
by the Congress. 

I remember that in the very beginning 
of the discussion relating to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the approval of 
the nominations made by the President, 
the man nominated to be Chairman 
stated that 98 percent of the activities 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, as of 
that time, would be in the military field. 
It was a program for the defense of the 
people of the United States, and for the 
utilization for war purposes of the new 
power created by the mind and hand of 
the scientist. 

I think I can report to the Senate to- 
day that the people of the United States 
understand that the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy within the past year have 
saved the industrial and agricultural in- 
terests of this country at least $1 billion. 
Some estimates run higher. 

In the field of human health and per- 
sonal welfare, the alleviation of pain, 
and the prevention and cure of disease, 
we cannot place a dollar tag on the crea- 
tive work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion as a result of its research in the field 
of atomic energy, and particularly in the 
field of the isotopes. 

The pending bill does protect the mili- 
tary responsibilities and the defense of 
our country. That is the way I want it. 
Even though the primary emphasis is 
upon the military, and only incidentally 
upon scientific interest on the part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, nevertheless 
I hope that within years to come—the 
next ten or twelve years—the civilian 
benefits, the benefits to the people, will 
be even as great as those resulting from 
the activities of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I wish to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas, upon his leadership in this 
field. He has been aggressive, He has 
been forceful. He has kept everyone 
constantly at work on the job—not only 
members of the committee, but witnesses 
as well. 

When the meeting was held to write up 
the bill I was in the frame of mind that 
I did not wish haste to create delay, and 
at the time of the hearing I objected to 
some of the provisions of the patent sec- 
tion. I did likewise today. 

I know of no field of the law in which 
there is more complication, in which 
there is more detail and classification of 
the various provisions of the law, or in 
which there is more highly specialized 
activity then in the field of patent law. 
I believe that other lawyer Members of 
the Senate will confirm what I say when 
I state that very few general practition- 
ers are in a position to criticize the pat- 
ent provisions of the bill, or to make 
constructive suggestions, without a 
thorough consideration of the various 
provisions. 

As a result of that feeling, and of the 
opposition which I have heard from pat- 
ent lawyers in various parts of the coun- 
try, I asked the distinguished chairman, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
if he would not delete that section, so 
that there might be an opportunity in 
conference to consider the objections 
which have been made, and perhaps de- 
vise a more constructive provision. 

It is different from the atomic energy 
section. It varies somewhat from the law 
of the country with regard to the ordi- 
nary relationship between the individual 
employee and his employer. A new trail 
is being blazed in connection with the 
relations between the Government and 
scientists employed by it, on the subject 
of patents. 

I wish to thank the chairman of the 
committee for going along with us. He 
offered to talk this subject over with me 
at the time of the meeting of the com- 
mittee. I shall accept his invitation to 
present any constructive suggestions on 
the bill—and I am sure they will be con- 
structive—before the bill goes to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is not the rela- 
tionship of a man who may discover 
something new in space research, on 
which he can obtain a patent, different 
from that in civilian research activities? 
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Almost assuredly he will be an employee 
of some Government agency or engaged 
in work supported or directed by a Gov- 
ernment agency when he makes his dis- 
covery. 


Mr. BRICKER. That is altogether 
true. Yet the relationship of an em- 
ployee of the Government, as it affects 
his creation or invention, and the obtain- 
ing of a patent for his creative work, is 
vitally important. 

It is possible that the bill adequately 
covers the situation; but what I wish 
to do, if possible, is to protect the Gov- 
ernment in all its rights which arise by 
reason of the expenditure of Government 
money. Yet, in doing so, I do not wish 
in any way to inhibit the creative urge 
on the part of the scientists to do some- 
thing which may ultimately result in 
some benefit to him. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee knows that several years ago 
we made provision for the payment of 
approximately a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to certain scientists who had in- 
vented or created one of the atomic 
energy schemes, and had obtained a pat- 
ent on it. As a result, they were re- 
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own to have an opportunity for such 
reward, even though his work may be re- 
lated to some Government activities in 
the space field. 

I think the bill is a good bill. I be- 
lieve that its provisions can be supported, 
not only on the floor of the Senate, but 
in conference. I hope it will be enacted 
in substantially its present form. I as- 
sure the chairman of the committee that 
if I have any constructive suggestions I 
shall send them to him in the course of 
a day or so—at least before the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I wish 
to express my deep appreciation and 
gratitude to the Senator from Ohio for 
the undeserved compliments he paid me. 

Second, I wish to thank the Senator 
for the constructive contribution he made 
during the hearings and the marking up 
of the bill. We shall lean heavily on him 
in the days ahead for advice and counsel, 
before we finally send the legislation to 
the White House, 

I have served with the Senator from 
Ohio for many years in the Senate. Dur- 
ing many of those years I have served on 
the same committee with him. I have 
always found him to be diligent, intelli- 
gent, and dedicated. I shall await with 
interest any suggestions he may care to 
make, 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for his kind remarks. I 
deeply appreciate them. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a moment. I realize that there 
is E keen desire to get on with another 
bill. 

On January 9, 1958, I introduced Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 53, to bring 
about the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Earth Satellites and the Prob- 
lems of Outer Space. It dealt with the 
very subject we are discussing today. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Of course, I shall not repeat the argu- 
ments so eloquently made by my col- 
leagues with respect to the critical im- 
portance of dealing with this subject. I 
am very glad that we are dealing with 
it. I appreciate also the desirability for 
emphasis on Senate action, rather than 
stopping here to dot i’s and cross t’s. 

I feel that one point of importance 
should be clarified in connection with 
this subject, with respect to which I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, who has shown such 
very fine leadership in respect to this 
whole matter. I note that the bill, unlike 
the House bill, provides for a joint com- 
mittee. That is all to the good. I note 
also that there is a difference of view as 
to the composition and the authority and 
the emphasis upon military questions 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Policy Board. I note also the rather in- 
teresting identity of authority between 
the Board and the executive department 
and the joint committee and the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. For ex- 
ample, both bills start off with the desir- 
ability of conducting a continuing survey 
of the plans, programs, and accomplish- 
ments of all agencies of the United 
States engaged in aeronautical and space 
activities. 

I would, therefore, like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas, so that the record may 
be clear, whether he believes, as the 
sponsor of the bill, that the joint com- 
mittee would have the right to maintain 
legislative oversight over the Board. If 
that is the case, it would represent a 
great assurance to those who feel that 
the Board may be somewhat weighted 
in the military direction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
is Yes. I should like to say to the 
Senator that I was aware of his resolu- 
tion and that I appreciate the interest 
he has in this field. He is always con- 
structive and forward thinking. The 
committee has given consideration to 
the ideas he advocates, The joint com- 
mittee named in the measure pending 
before the Senate is not identical with 
the plan of the junior Senator from New 
York, It is very similar, and we have 
borrowed from his ideas. We felt that 
the joint committee, if in its wisdom 
Congress decides to establish it, will have 
oversight jurisdiction, and it is given 
such jurisdiction. We feel that is a very 
necessary and desirable part of the joint 
committee’s functions. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Texas. Am 
I to understand that the National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics will be 
absorbed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics is to be absorbed by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senate last week 
concluded action on the classified pay 
bill, and I believe the House will act 
finally on it today or tomorrow, and it 
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will then go to the President. In that 
bill we created 75 new supergrade posi- 
tions for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. In the pending bill 
not more than 190 supergrade positions 
are created. Does the Senator believe 
that after the Classified Pay Act becomes 
law, with 75 additional supergrade posi- 
tions for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, that that number 
would be in addition to or less the num- 
ber of such positions provided by the 
pending bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The House, 
as the Senator from Texas understands, 
provided for 260 such positions. Follow- 
ing the action taken by Congress on the 
pay bill, largely at the behest of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, the committee, instead 
of incorporating in the bill the House 
figure of 260, incorporated the figure 
which is now in the bill, 190. We ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and the desirability of that committee 
carefully determining how many top- 
flight positions should be provided. As I 
recall, under the administration recom- 
mendation, there was no limit placed on 
either the number or the compensation to 
be paid. We felt, in view of the House 
action in providing 260, and in view of 
the action of Congress in providing 75 
just a short time later, for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
that we should reduce the figure and go 
to conference with the House on that fig- 
ure, and attempt to determine with the 
aid of those who are in a position to 
know the minimum number that would 
be required. 

Mr. CARLSON, I have no knowledge 
of the number that will be needed in the 
new Space Agency, but the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has 
been operating with 30 supergrade posi- 
tions, and last week we gave them 75 ad- 
ditional supergrade positions. I am not 
saying that the new Agency should have 
190 or 290, but I do wish the record to 
show that one committee of Congress has 
recommended 75 additional positions. I 
trust that when the committee of confer- 
ence meets, it will give some considera- 
tion to the fact that there were 75 posi- 
tions approved, in addition to the 30 that 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics has been operating with; 
and if 190 additional positions are 
needed, that additional number should be 
provided. I would urge the distinguished 
majority leader to give some thought to 
that point when he goes to conference 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his always helpful contribu- 
tion. What we expect to do in conference 
is to determine what is needed, and then 
present the matter to the committee so 
well served by the Senator from Kansas, 
and finally determine whether the num- 
ber should be 260 or 290, or whatever 
number it should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Special Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics be discharged from the further 
consideration of H. R. 12575 and that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12575) to provide for research into prob- 
lems of flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 


es. 

P The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
after the enacting clause of the House 
bill be stricken out and there be substi- 
tuted therefor the text of S. 3609, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12575) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that Senate bill 3609 be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the space 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendment, request a conference 
with the House thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. YARBOROUGH in the 
chair) appointed Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. GREEN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr, MAGNUSON, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the adminis- 
tration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with respect 
to the election of officers of labor organi- 
zations, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt], on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
has an amendment which he desires to 
call up. The Senator has asked for the 
yeas and nays, and I have assured him 
that I will cooperate with him in that 
request. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated 6-14-58-C, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
line 16, it is proposed to strike out the 
comma following “(f)” and insert the 
word “and” in lieu thereof, and strike 
out the comma following “(g)” and the 
words “and (h)”. 

On page 40, beginning with the word 
“the” in line 20, strike out all down to 
and including line 23 on page 40, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “‘sec- 
tions 9 (f), (g), (h)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof: “section (h)”. 

On page 43, between lines 13 and 14, 
to insert a new section numbered 611, 
as follows: 

Serc. 611. No investigation shall be made by 
the Board of any question affecting commerce 
concerning the representation of employees, 
raised by an employer under subsection (c) 
of this section, and no complaint shall be 
issued pursuant to a charge made by an em- 
ployer under subsection (b) of section (10), 
unless there is on file with the Board an af- 
davit executed contemporaneously or within 
the preceding 12-month period by such em- 
ployer, its officers if it is a corporation, that 
he is not a member of the Communist Party 
or affiliated with such party, and that he does 
not believe in, and is not a member of or does 
not support any organization that believes in 
or teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods. The provisions of 
section 1001 of title 18 of the United States 
Code shall be applicable in respect to such 
affidavits. 


Renumber present section 611 as sec- 
tion 612. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey pro- 
vided I do not lose the floor and that the 
time consumed by him will come from 
the general time on the bill allocated to 
the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the minority leader agree that the time 
consumed by the Senator from New 
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Jersey will come from the time on the 
bill controlled by the minority leader? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is agreeable. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a statement con- 
cerning the amendments I offered on 
behalf of the administration on last 
Thursday. I am not now referring to 
other amendments offered by myself and 
other Senators earlier in the day. All 
the amendments to which I am now re- 
ferring were printed in the RECORD of 
Thursday, June 12, beginning on page 
11002. 

I am now referring to the 18 amend- 
ments which were recommended by the 
administration. Of that number, 2 were 
rejected and 7 were accepted. Soa total 
of 9 of those amendments have been dis- 
posed of. Nine of those 18 administra- 
tion amendments remain on the table. 

To expedite matters, I shall simply 
make a brief statement, but I do not 
propose to call up any more of the 
amendments. I shall let them lie on 
the table. 

Before the debate on the bill is closed, 
I propose to make a statement summariz- 
ing the purpose of the amendments that 
I introduced and those recommended on 
behalf of the administration, including 
those adopted and those rejected. 

I have made this statement so that it 
will be understood that as of today I 
shall not call up any more of the admin- 
istration’s amendments which are now 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair understand that the Senator 
from New Jersey waives the nine amend- 
ments remaining? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 


PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY BY TONY 
DAVID, FORMER SENATE PAGE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina for the purpose of 
an insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for 1 minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield, with the under- 
standing that the time for the statement 
will come from the time allotted to the 
majority leader. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. T yield 1 
minute from the time on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think we would all agree 
that the opportunity to serve as a page 
in the Senate or in the House is a re- 
warding opportunity for any boy. A 
recent event is ample evidence that the 
debates which take place in the Senate 
Chamber have added to the knowledge 
and background of at least one of our 
pages. ‘Tony David, who served last 
year in the Senate and who is now a 
page in the House of Representatives, 
was listed in the Washington Post of 
May 25, 1958, as the first-prize winner 
in an essay contest sponsored by the 
Washington Board of Trade. The 
judges tell me that Tony’s essay was the 
only one which called attention to the 
main economic problem faced by the 
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District of Columbia—its small tax base. 
This is not news to those of us who vote 
annually on the contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government, which occupies 43 
percent of the land in the District of 
Columbia, to the District of Columbia 
budget. But apparently it is not taught 
in the schools 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
cent that Tony's winning essay be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY GREATER METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
SHOULD BECOME A MAJOR OCEAN PORT 
(Prize-winning essay by Tony David, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Capitol Page School) 

With a large percentage of its land occupied 
by Federal bulidings and, therefore, off the 
tax rolls, Washington, more than most cities, 
needs to exploit every potential asset. 

Port development is a major unrealized as- 
set for Washington. We have a tidewater 
location. We have one of the Nation’s best 
systems for transporting by road or rail 
cargoes destined for points north, south and 
west of Washington, as well as for the metro- 
politan areas. Those cargoes would come 
here, as they did many years ago when ships 
were far smaller, if the Potomac Channel 
were widened and deepened. Now Washing- 
ton’s shipments of heavy freight from west 
coast and foreign ports are landed in New 
York and Baltimore and come here over the 
road at extra cost. 

Like the horseshoe nail for want of which 
a battle was lost, lack of proper port facilities 
is depriving Washington of major assets in 
the battle of the tax base. Unquestionably 
new industries, new employment, new pur- 
chasing power, new profits, and, of course, 
new sources of tax revenue, would follow 
development of Washington's port potential. 


TRANSFER OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 
TO FOREIGN REGISTRY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware 5 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. That will be satisfac- 
tory; or I, also, will be willing to yield 
time to the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CoT- 
ton in the chair). The Senator from 
Delaware is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
August 29, 1957, there was called to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that the 
Maritime Commission had entered into a 
contract with Mr. Aristotle Onassis for 
the purchase of 14 vessels at a reduced 
price, with the proviso that they would 
be sailed under the American flag; but 
that later, when the Maritime Commis- 
sion gave him authority to transfer the 
ships to foreign registry, he automati- 
cally made a windfall profit of $20 mil- 
lion. 

The Maritime Commission attempted 
to justify that decision on the basis that 
it was making a contract with Mr. Onas- 
sis whereby he would build 3 super- 
tankers, at a cost of approximately $50 
million, and that these ships would be 
kept under our flag. 
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I took exception to that argument, 
and pointed out that the contract con- 
tained, in fine print, a proviso that the 
contract could be canceled for an $8 
million forfeit. In other words, Mr. 
Onassis could make the windfall profit of 
$20 million if he carried out the con- 
tract; but if he reneged on the contract, 
and was required to pay only $8 million, 
he would still profit to the extent of $12 
million. In short, the ruling made by 
the Maritime Commission would be 
worth not less than $12 million to Mr. 
Onassis and perhaps $20 million. The 
Government was strongly advised not to 
agree to these terms. 

It now comes to light—as shown by a 
news dispatch on last Friday—that Mr. 
Onassis is canceling the contract and is 
being sued by the Maritime Commission 
for $8 million. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the excerpt from the news dis- 
patch printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Justice Department filed a multi- 
million-dollar damage suit today charging 
that the shipping interests of Aristotle Socra- 
tes Onassis repudiated an agreement to build 
three new supertankers for American owner- 
ship. The ships, to cost $50 million, were to 
be built in American shipyards. 

The suit, filed in Federal court at New 
York, named as defendants Alexander S. 
Onassis Corp., Victory Carriers, Inc., and 
Grace National Bank of New York, a trustee 
for Onassis shipping interests. The Onassis 
Corp., is named after the shipping magnate'’s 
American-born son, 

Assistant Attorney General George Cochran 
Doub, who heads the Department's civil divi- 
sion, said the suit is an outgrowth of a pre- 
vious settlement agreement with the Greek- 
born multimillionaire shipping magnate 
who makes his headquarters at Monte Carlo. 

Doub explained that years ago the Govern- 
ment had filed a suit against Onassis for re- 
covery of 21 vessels—two Liberty chips and 
19 tankers—purchased by Onassis-owned 
American corporations after World War II. 

The Government charged Onassis, an 
alien, had purchased the ships in violation of 
a 1916 act which specifies sale of such vessels 
to citizens only. 

An out-of-court agreement was reached in 
December 1955, under which Onassis agreed 
to pay the United States Government $7 
million in addition to the $15 million he had 
already paid as the purchase price for the 
vescels. 

In addition Onassis was required to turn 
over 75 percent of the stock of his ship- 
owning corporations to Grace National Bank, 
which was to be a trustee. This was done 
in August 1956. 

Since then, Doub said, the Grace Bank 
has been operating the vessels for Onassis’ 
American-born children. 

The suit charges that Grace National noti- 
fied the Maritime Administration last April 
that it was canceling the shipbuilding pro- 
gram because of the depressed condition of 
the tanker market and the shipping indus- 
try. It said the cancellation violates the 
agreement with the Government. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
letter dated July 9, 1957, which I re- 
ceived from the Maritime Administra- 
tion, in which it attempted to justify its 
contract on behalf of the United States 
Government. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES | 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1257. 
Hon, Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLLIaMs: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of March 25, 
1957 enclosing a copy of an article which 
appeared in the Wilmington Morning News 
of March 15, 1957, concerning a proposed 
arrangement between the Maritime Admin- 
istration and Mr. Aristotle S. Onassis in- 
volving the construction of new tankers. In 
connection therewith you request a complete 
report on the transaction, with particular 
reference to certain phases thereof, as listed 
in your letter. 

On December 10, 1956, the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator granted approval in principle, 
pursuant to sections 9 and 37 of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, as amended, of the transfer 
to Panamanian or Liberian ownership and 
Panamanian or Liberian registry and flag of 
11 United States flag T-2 tankers, the tanker 
Olympic Games and 2 Liberty dry-cargo 
ships, in consideration for the construction 
in the United States by United States Petro- 
leum Carriers, Inc., or any United States af- 
filiate or subsidiary thereof, for United 
States documentation and operation of 3 
new tankers aggregating not less than 
198,450 deadweight tons, as follows: One to 
be 100,000 deadweight tons or more, with 
trial speed of 18.5 knots and service speed 
of 17.5 knots; and 2 of the World Glory type 
to be of 46,000 deadweight tons or more, 
with speed of 16.9 knots or more. 

The above approval in principle was sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions set forth 
in part I, paragraph “B” and part III, para- 
graph “A” of the notice of policy setting 
forth the Maritime Administration's foreign 
transfer policy, effective November 5, 1956 
(copy attached). 

On January 25, 1957, the Maritime Admin- 
istration formalized the approval granted in 
principle on December 10, 1956, of the 
“trade-out-and-build” proposal described 
above, by the execution of appropriate con- 
tracts with respect to the new ships, and 
also with respect to the vessels to be trans- 
ferred to Liberian registry and flag. The 
Maritime Administration’s transfer orders, 
in evidence of its approval pursuant to sec- 
tions 9 and 37 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended, have been issued for 12 of the 
vessels—the remaining 2 orders, covering 
2 Liberty dry-cargo vessels, are to be is- 
sued upon payment of the mortgage 
indebtedness due the Maritime Administra- 
tion with respect to each ship. Attached is 
copy of executed contract No. MA-1439 
dated January 25, 1957, between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Maritime Administra- 
tion, and Victory Carriers, Inc., with respect 
to the construction of the three new tankers, 
namely, Builder’s Hulls Nos, 1671, 1672, and 
1681. This contract contains the essence of 
the Maritime Administration’s approval of 
the “trade-out-and-build” program of Vic- 
tory Carriers, Inc. Your attention is called 
to paragraph 2 of said contract, which pro- 
vides for the payment of liquidated damages 
to the Maritime Administration, in the event 
the new ships are not constructed and docu- 
mented under United States laws within the 
time limit prescribed. 

Listed hereunder are the answers to your 
specific points of inquiry concerning the 
subject proposal: 

1. The name of the company, a lst of 
the officers or directors, and the amount of 
actual paid-in capital by the stockholders. 

A. The name of the corporation which 
was agreed to construct the three new ves- 
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sels for United States documentation is Vic- 
tory Carriers, Inc., which is a Delaware cor- 
poration with an authorized capital of 2,000 
shares of no par value stock, all of which 
has been issued and is presently outstanding 
and is owned by United States Petroleum 
Carriers, Inc. The officers and directors of 
Victory Carriers, Inc., are: Granville Con- 
way, president and director; Nicolas Cokkinis, 
yice president and director; Peter Spalding, 
vice president; Thomas R. Lincoln, vice presi- 
dent; Charles S. Cunningham, director; John 
C. Griswold, director; Edmond J. Moran, di- 
rector. 

United States Petroleum Carriers, Inc., is 
a Delaware corporation with an authorized 
capital of 1,000 shares of no par value stock, 
all of which has been issued and is presently 
outstanding. Seven hundred and fifty shares 
of the stock are held by Grace National Bank 
of New York, as trustee of the trust estab- 
lished under agreement dated August 10, 
1956, between Aristotle S. Onassis, an Ar- 
gentine citizen, and said bank (referred to 
as the trustee of the Onassis Trust). The 
remaining 250 shares are owned by Sociedad 
Industrial Martima Financiera Ariona, Pan- 
ama, S. A., a Panamanian corporation. The 
latter corporation is owned or controlled by 
Mr. Aristotle S. Onassis and Messrs, N. 
Konialides, an Argentine citizen, and O. 
Konialides, an Uruguayan citizen. 

2. The total expected cost of the tankers, 
broken down per ship: 

A. On December 28, 1956 the Maritime 
Administration was furnished with an exe- 
cuted copy of construction contract dated 
December 13, 1956, by and between Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. and Victory Carriers, Inc., 
which provides for the construction at Quin- 
cy, Mass., of two steel, single screw, steam 
turbine propelled, bulk oil tankers, builder’s 
hulls Nos. 1671 and 1672, and one (1) steel, 
twin screw, steam turbine propelled, bulk 
oil tanker, builder’s hull No. 1681, the total 
of maximum designed deadweights of such 
‘vessels to be about 198,450 tons. 

As of March 8, 1957, Victory Carriers, Inc. 
had already paid $1,795,500 on account of 
the construction of these ships. 

Under the construction contract the con- 
struction cost is $51,300,000, the contract 
price for the three vessels to be constructed. 
The construction contract also provides for 
the completion and delivery of the vessels 
as follows: 

Hull No. 1671, on or before August 31, 
1959. 

Hull No. 1672, on or before January 31, 
1960. 

Hull No. 1681, on or before June 30, 1960, 
which dates are subject to the force majeure 
clause. 

3. The extent of the Government fli- 
nancing, either in the form of construction 
differential, subsidy, or Government guar- 
antees of mortgages. 

(a) The interest rate involved in the 
guaranteed mortgage and the terms of pay- 
ment. 

A. There has been no financial assistance 
granted by the Maritime Administration in 
connection with the construction of the 
three new tankers by Victory Carriers, Inc., 
either in the form of construction differ- 
ential subsidy, or insured mortgage guaran- 
tee, or other forms of Government aid. 

4. The name of each tanker, Liberty ship, 
or other ship which the Maritime Adminis- 
tration has authorized transferred from 
American flag to foreign flag. 

A. The names, owners, and types of United 
States flag vessels approved for transfer to 
Liberian registry and flag without change in 
United States citizen ownership, in connec- 
tion with the new construction, are as fol- 
lows: 

United States, Arickaree, T-2 tanker, Pe- 
troleum Carriers, Inc., Battle Rock, T-2 
tanker, Camu Namanu, T-2 tanker, Fort 
Bridger, T-2 tanker, Lake George, T-2 tanker, 
Stony Point, T-2 tanker. 
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Victory Carriers, Inc., Heywood Brown, 
Liberty cargo, Lewis Emery Jr., Liberty 
cargo. 

Western Tankers, Inc., McKittrick Hills, 
T-2 tanker, Montebello Hills, T-2 tanker, 
William A. M. Burden, T-2 tanker, Olympic 
Games, tanker. 

Trafalgar Steamship Corp., Federal, T-2 
tanker; Republic, T-2 tanker. 

4a. With the name of each tanker or other 
type of ship include information as to the 
date this ship was constructed, the total 
construction cost, the date the ship was sold 
to Mr, Onassis or his company, and the net 
amount after all allowances received by the 
Government for such ship. 

A. See attachment No. 2. 

4b. The estimated valuation of each of 
these ships if placed under foreign flag and 
eligible for resale in world markets. 

A. Under foreign registry the estimated 
valuation, on a restricted basis, of the 14 
vessels will be: $3,400,000 for each T-2 
tanker, and the Olympic Games, and $1,500,- 
000 for each of the Liberty dry cargo ves- 
sels. However, these ships are not eligible 
for resale except with prior Maritime Admin- 
istration approval. 

5. If Mr. Onassis is merely transferring 
these tankers and Liberty ships to a foreign 
flag company of his own, then I want this 
information: 

A. On January 29, 1957, the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator approved, in principle only, the 
transfer of the above-listed vessels, after 
their documentation under Liberian flag, to 
a Liberian corporation or corporations to be 
formed. The Maritime Administrator’s ap- 
proval in principle contemplated that the 
President and a majority of the directors 
of the said corporation or corporations would 
be citizens of the United States, that 75 
percent of the stock in said corporation or 
corporations would be owned by a trustee 
for the benefit of the children (United 
States’ citizens) of Mr. A. S. Onassis, and 
that the trustee so appointed for the chil- 
dren would be an individual or corporation 
acceptable to the Maritime Administration. 

5a. The amount of money involved in the 
transfer and the names of the companies 
being transferred from and to. 

A. The approval granted in principle on 
January 29, 1957, as referred to above, has 
not yet been formalized and the amount of 
purchase price or other monetary considera- 
tion involved in the proposed transfer of 
ownership, as well as the name or names of 
the Liberian purchasers or transferees, has 
not yet been filed with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

5b. After being transferred to one of his 
foreign flag companies would he need any 
further permission from the Maritime Ad- 
ministration if he desired to sell them in 
the world market? 

A. The Maritime Administration has stat- 
utory control, under section 37 of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, as amended, so long as the 
present emergency exists, of the transfer to 
foreign ownership of the Liberian vessels. 
Pursuant to the terms of its formal approval 
of any transfer of these vessels to Liberian 
ownership, the Maritime Administration has 
contractual control over any subsequent 
changes in ownership of the vessels involved 
for the balance of the 20-year life of the 
ships, or for the duration of the national 
emergency, which ever is the longer period. 

5c. The same information as to world 
market valuation as indicated in question 4b, 

A. The answer to your question 5c would 
appear to be the same as the answer given 
to your question 4b. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE G. MORSE, 
Maritime Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries is investigating this case. I wish 
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to have the Recorp show that I thor- 
oughly agree with the committee that 
the circumstances surrounding the origi- 
nal award of the contract and the man- 
ner in which the Government's interests 
were not protected should be thoroughly 
examined. 

There is no excuse for this example of 
almost complete disregard for the in- 
terests of the American taxpayers. 

An explanation should be forthcom- 
ing, and I am glad the appropriate House 
committee is giving it their attention. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor 
organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
constituents are expressing concern as 
a result of some difficulty with the inter- 
pretation, at least, on their part, of the 
provisions of section 604 (a). 

Accordingly, we have prepared a ques- 
tion and an answer which have been 
agreed upon between the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and my- 
self. We hope this will clarify the mat- 
ter. So I shall appreciate it if the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will yield for a 
question at this time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was it the intention 
of the committee that section 604 (a) 
shall require employers to enter into 
prehire agreements where the union had 
not been the recognized or certified bar- 
gaining agent of the employees involved? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall answer the 
Senator from Florida as follows—and it 
is my intention, by so answering, to 
establish the legislative history on this 
question: It was not the intention of the 
Committee to require by section 604 (a) 
the making of prehire agreements, but, 
rather, to permit them; nor was it the 
intention of the Committee to authorize 
a labor organization to strike, picket, or 
otherwise coerce an employer to sign a 
prehire agreement where the majority 
status of the union had not been estab- 
lished. The purpose of this section is to 
permit voluntary prehire agreements. 
This is because of the inability to con- 
duct representation elections in the con- 
struction industry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 


thank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, and also the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
submitted by me, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], may be corrected for a typo- 
graphical error, and I send the correc- 
tion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment will be cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 40, lines 14 through 23, inclusive, 
strike out all of section 607 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Section 607 (a) sections 9 (f) and (g) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, are hereby repealed, and subsec- 
tion (h) thereof is hereby renumbered sub- 
section (f). 

“(b) Section 8 (a) (3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘sections 9 (f), 
(g) and (h)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘section 9 (f)". 

“(c) Section 9 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“*(g). No investigation shall be made by 
the Board of any question affecting com- 
merce concerning the representation of em- 
ployees, raised by an employer under sub- 
section (c) of this section, and no complaint 
shall be issued pursuant to a charge made 
by an employer under subsection (b) of 
section (10), unless there is on file with the 
Board an affidavit executed contemporane- 
ously or within the preceding 12-month 
period by such employer, including the 
partners if such employer is a partnership 
and the officers if such employer is a cor- 
poration or association, that he is not a 
member of the Communist Party or affillated 
with such party, and that he does not be- 
lieve in, and is not a member of or does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by any il- 
legal or unconstitutional methods. The 
provisions of section 1001 of title 18 of the 
United States Code shall be applicable in 
respect to such affidavits’.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in brief, 
this amendment would reinstate the so- 
called anti-Communist oath, which has 
been in operation under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act for the past 10 years. The 
amendment would extend identically the 
same oath to management and em- 
ployers. 

I do not know why, when the original 
Taft-Hartley Act was written, it was not 
made equally effective against employ- 
ers and management. But for whatever 
reason—and I have heard a great many 
labor leaders complain about the in- 
equity and unfairness of that, and I as- 
sociate myself completely with that line 
of complaint—there is no reason in the 
world to impose upon labor an anti- 
Communist oath which is not equally 
applicable under the same circumstances 
to management. That is precisely what 
this amendment will do. 

I may add that it will do it in the lan- 
guage which the Labor Committee itself 
suggested in 1954, and the amendment 
which was submitted to the Congress at 
that time, when the entire bill ulti- 
ERAN was recommitted to the commit- 

e. 
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At that time President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in his message on labor leg- 
islation, said: 

The Communist disclaimer provisions are 
not presently applicable to employers. I 
recommend that they be made applicable. 
Specific proposals for legislation dealing with 
Communist infiltration generally now are 
under study. If such legislation is enacted, 
making the Communist disclaimer provisions 
of the act unnecessary, I then will recom- 
mend that they be entirely eliminated, 


I agree that the President is properly 
advised when he says this anti-Commu- 
nist oath should be made applicable to 
both segments. 

Mr. President, I point out the neces- 
sity of reinstating this Communist oath 
provision; and at the same time I com- 
mend organized labor for the consider- 
able amount of progress it has made in 
the past 10 years in eliminating Com- 
munist elements from their unions; al- 
though, in fact, some unions have been 
kept entirely from having access to the 
National Labor Relations Board because 
of their refusal to take this Communist 
oath. 

I think no Senator will say that the 
Communist menace has disappeared 
either from the United States or from 
the rest of the world. So, since it is fair, 
honest, and right that it be made appli- 
cable to management, as well as to em- 
ployees, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanp] and I believe, first, that 
the anti-Communist oath, which was 
stricken from the committee bill, be re- 
instated; and, second, that it be ex- 
tended also to include both management 
and labor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi, who has 
been very helpful in connection with the 
amendment. In fact, I had originally 
submitted an amendment, and he called 
my attention to language which would 
tighten it up and make it more effective; 
and such language has now been in- 
cluded. So I am very glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota believe that unless 
the amendment is adopted, cases which 
have been prepared in several instances 
will have to be dropped? 

Mr. MUNDT, That is correct, inas- 
much as this provision has been the law 
for the past 10 years. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is the Senator from 
South Dakota also aware that eight or 
more persons have been convicted under 
this provision, and that some of them 
are serving penitentiary sentences, and 
that as to most of them, if this part of 
existing law is repealed, the parole 
boards would take that fact into con- 
sideration and probably would free those 
who have been convicted? Does not the 
Senator from South Dakota recognize 
that that is the strong probability? 

Mr. MUNDT. There can be no ques- 
tion that that would certainly be an im- 
pelling argument for those who imme- 
diately would form organizations for 
the freeing of such persons. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. And Congress would 
be asked to enact legislation freeing 
them from the penitentiary. 

Mr. MUNDT. In a television inter- 
view I had with Mr. Hoover, head of 
the FBI, which was released today, Mr. 
Hoover, in discussing the Communist 
menace to this country, pointed out 
that the menace is as significant today 
domestically as it has been at any time 
in the past 10 years during which the 
anti-Communist oath provision has 
been in effect. Mr. Hoover said: 

The Communist Party, U. S. A., remains 
an imseparable arm of the international 
Communist conspiracy—just as it always 
has been. Now, as always, the Communists’ 
ultimate goal is to destroy our Government 
by force and violence. The American peo- 
ple must not be misled by the party’s hollow 
slogans and meaningless “double talk.” In 
fact, the most rabid pro-Soviet forces re- 
cently have won virtually unchallenged con- 
trol of the Communist Party. They now are 
consolidating their gains and making plans 
to further strengthen the party’s bonds 
with the world Communist movement. 


That is a quotation from what Mr. 
Hoover said, to which I should like to 
add by pointing out that the successes 
of Moscow in directing the dissolution 
of the Daily Worker in New York, in or- 
der to get rid of a recalcitrant editor 
whom they could not completely control 
should indicate to anybody how the long 
arm of international communism dips 
into the affairs of this country in order 
to implement Communist desires. 

I felt that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare perhaps through 
inadvertence had suggested that the 
anti-Communist oath requirement be 
stricken from the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
am hopeful the committee will not re- 
sist the attempt at restoration of that 
provision and an extension of it to in- 
clude, as it should have included in the 
first instance, employers on the same 
identical basis with employees. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, As a mem- 
ber of the committee, I am interested 
in the last statement of the Senator. I 
am not in any way speaking for the ad- 
ministration. I did represent the ad- 
ministration in offering the admend- 
ments which have been printed in the 
Recorp. I am speaking now as an in- 
dividual Senator. I do not know what 
the administration’s final feeling is on 
this matter—perhaps the Senator from 
South Dakota does. I understood that 
the committee felt the anti-Communist 
oath provision had outlived its useful- 
ness because it did not seem to be effec- 
tive, and that it would be wiser to strike 
it out than to require employers as well 
as employees to take the oath. Can the 
Senator enlighten us on that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I assume the adminis- 
tration. is now as adamantly against 
communism as it was when the Chief 
Executive gave his admonitions to the 
Congress of the United States in 1954, 
when he said the Communist disclaimer 
provisions are not presently applicable 
to employers. I recommend that they be 
made applicable. Certainly there is 
nothing in the picture to indicate that 
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there is less danger from communism 
now than there was 10 years ago, when 
the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
think that is the question. The question 
is whether the Senator thinks the oath 
is doing any good, or whether it is in- 
effective. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is doing a lot of good. 
We received testimony from Walter Reu- 
ther before the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field that in the utilization of 
the anti-Communist oath and in the 
utilization of the devices the UAW has 
employed to implement the oath, and 
to expose and eradicate Communists, the 
UAW has had a great deal of success in 
weeding Communists out of echelons of 
the UAW over which the international 
has control. The UAW has had less suc- 
cess in some of the locals, because it 
does not have the direct control over 
them that it has over its representatives 
in its official family. But by utilizing the 
existing tools of Government and union 
policy the UAW has made progress 
against Communists. I, for one, want to 
retain and strengthen these tools rather 
than scrap and destroy any of them, 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has made a con- 
structive suggestion. What bothered a 
great many persons about the original 
anti-Communist oath affidavit required 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, and which 
I think caused a great many members of 
organized labor properly to take offense, 
because they felt it was unsound and 
unfair to require the oath of labor rep- 
resentatives, but not of employer repre- 
sentatives. To that extent it appeared 
to be one-sided, and perhaps even as 
casting a reflection one way, when the 
great body of American labor is as vigor- 
ously opposed to communism as is any 
other group of American citizens. Cer- 
tainly, no employer or management rep- 
resentative should hesitate to sign a 
similar oath, provided he is not affiliated 
with a Communist organization. I think 
so long as the oath is made applicable 
to both sides of a contract, there can- 
not be a legitimate objection raised to 
the present provision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Mr. MUNDT. I may add, along that 
line, that I have discussed this matter 
@ great deal with organized labor. To 
their credit let it be said that I do not 
recall any of them opposing the appli- 
cation of this oath to labor, but they 
have rightfully and justifiably, in my 
own judgment, protested that it was 
made applicable to labor alone and not 
to management. 

As a Member of the House when the 
Taft-Hartley law was enacted, I said at 
that time I thought the requirement 
should be made applicable equally to 
employers and employees. Be it said 
in behalf of the fact that the oath was 
not made applicable to employers at the 
time the Taft-Hartley law was enacted 
that we then had testimony and evidence 
showing that there then were some labor 
organizations led by Communists, but 
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we did not at that time have available 
specific evidence that management was 
led by Communists. Such evidence 
might or might not become available, 
but certainly today, when we are trying 
to see that the security of the United 
States is safeguarded, in an era when 
we are dealing with missiles, atomic 
weapons, Explorers, and Vanguards, it 
is important that such an oath be made 
equally applicable to management and 
labor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First of all, I should 
like to ask which officers would be re- 
quired to file an oath in the event the 
Senator’s amendment should be adopted. 

Mr.MUNDT. In the case of manage- 
ment—and I presume that is the part 
to which the Senator makes refer- 
ence—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the case of man- 
agement, it would be made applicable 
to employers themselves in the case of 
employers. When an employer was a 
corporation, it would then be made ap- 
plicable to the officers of the corpora- 
tion. That would be covered by the 
charter of a corporation, and anybody 
listed as an officer of a corporation in 
a charter would be covered by this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator de- 
sire me to yield to him? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wanted to place 
in the Recorp a list of the indictments 
and dispositions of cases under this par- 
ticular section. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am willing to let the 
Senator proceed. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to have 
the Senator place the matter in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I desire to read it. 
So that Senators may know what is 
involved here, I wish to call attention 
to some of the cases under the statute 
in question, and explain the present pos- 
ture of these cases. 

Walter Cornelius Lowman, Jr., of 
Ohio, an official of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers Union— 
U. E—was convicted of a violation of 
section 9 (h) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. His conviction was reversed 
on the basis of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Jencks case. Lowman now 
is being retried for the same offense. 
In that instance Mr. Lowman would 
be discharged if the statute were re- 
pealed. 

Lee Brown, of Louisiana, an official 
of Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
was convicted on March 27, 1958, in the 
United States district court for the 
eastern district of Louisiana, for violat- 
ing section 9 (h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. His case is now awaiting 
appeal. 

If we repeal the law, Mr. Brown will 
be turned loose. 

Maurice E. Travis of the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers Union was con- 
victed of a violation of section 9 (h) of 
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the law, the conviction subsequently was 
reversed under the doctrine of the 
Jencks case, and Travis was retried and 
reconvicted on February 5, 1958. Appeal 
in his case is pending. 

Newell Chilton Sells of Colorado, a 
UAW official, was convicted under sec- 
tion 9 (h) on March 27, 1958, and still 
is awaiting sentence. 

Avilo Allison Fisher, an official of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
was indicted for violation of section 9 
(h) and was convicted in the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of Washington. The court of 
appeals ordered a new trial, and he was 
retried and reconvicted, and his case is 
now up on appeal, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is compelled to inform the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that his 15 min- 
utes have expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I suggest, Mr. 
President, that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi may require more time, and that 
he be permitted to continue on his own 
time, if time is available? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The use 
of time will be dependent upon who has 
control, on the other side. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield 5 minutes on the bill 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, so that he may complete his 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the Senator. 

In Ohio, 8 persons were indicted for 
conspiring to violate section 9 (h) of 
the National Labor Relations Act. They 
were James E. West, Edward Joseph 
Chaka, Andrew Remes, Hyman Lymer, 
Sam Reed, Eric Reinthaler, all Com- 
munist Party functionaries; Marie Reed 
Haug, of the UE; and Fred Haug, of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union. Seven of these eight—all but 
Chaka—were convicted, and their cases 
are pending appeal. Marie Reed Haug 
and her husband, Fred Haug, were also 
separately indicted for direct violation 
= section 9 (h), and their trial is pend- 

g. 

John J. Killian of Chicago, an official 
of the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers—UE—was indicted and 
convicted for violation of section 9 (h), 
the case was reversed under the Jencks 
decision, he was retried and convicted 
May 2, 1958; and the case is pending 
on appeal. 

Everest Malvin Hupman, of Ohio, 
UE; Hugh Bryson, of California, Ma- 
rine Cooks and Stewards Union; and 
Olga Zenchuk, of Michigan, Packing- 
house Workers Union, all were convicted 
for violation of section 9 (h) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The first 
two are serving prison terms, while Olga 
Zenchuk was put on probation. 

Bruno Maze, an official of the United 
Auto Workers, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan pleaded guilty to violation of 
ta, 9 (h), and was placed on pro- 

ation. 
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Clinton E. Jencks of the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers Union was tried 
for violation of section 9 (h), and con- 
victed, but the conviction was then re- 
versed; and after the Government’s at- 
torneys decided that the Supreme 
Court’s decision made it impossible to 
retry Jencks with any hope of securing 
a conviction, his case was dismissed. 

Ben Gold of the Fur Workers’ Union 
also was tried for a violation of section 
9 (h), and was convicted, but was freed 
when the Supreme Court ruled that the 
action of an agent of the FBI in con- 
tacting a member of the jury about a 
matter having nothing to do with Gold’s 
case nevertheless was prejudicial to 
Gold. 

Anthony Valenti, of the Food, To- 
bacco, Agriculture and Allied Workers 
Union, one of the first persons indicted 
for violation of section 9 (h), had his 
case dismissed on a question of venue. 

Out in Denver a man named Bezzati 
and 13 other officers of the United Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union have 
just been indicted for conspiracy to vio- 
late section 9 (h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and their trial is pend- 
ing. 
All of these malefactors I have men- 
tioned who have been convicted for a 
violation of section 9 (h) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, all of those 
who have been indicted or reindicted 
and are still to be tried, and all of those 
who have in fact violated this law but 
have not been indicted, will be helped if 
we act here to strike section 9 (h) from 
the law books. I do not believe Senators 
have any real desire to give aid and 
comfort to these servants of communism 
who are at one and the same time the 
enemies of this country and the ex- 
ploiters of the rank-and-file members 
of the unions they have purported to 
serve. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is my 
understanding correct that the time of 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt] has expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield the Senator 2 minutes 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Or more, if desired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN and Mr. ALLOTT 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my gratitude to the Sen- 
ator for offering the amendment. Ihave 
a similar amendment on my desk which 
I would have offered if the amendment 
had not been presented by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

There is no reason in the world to re- 
peal this particular provision of the law. 
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At the time the law was passed I spon- 
sored the provision in the Senate. The 
objective is to help labor itself clean the 
Communists out of the labor movement. 
I am sure this provision has made a sub- 
stantial contribution in that direction. I 
know now of no reason, either because of 
a change in world conditions or any re- 
laxation of the Communist conspiracy in 
this country, to strike out that provision 
of law. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
I thank my distinguished friend for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank very much the 
Senator from Arkansas, the distinguished 
chairman of the investigating commit- 
tee, for his very significant contribution. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
As the situation now stands, as the re- 
sult of our action the other evening, we 
provide for the repeal of section 9 (h) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which provides 
for the anti-Communist oath. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Unless the Senator's 
amendment is adopted there will be 
nothing related to the anti-Communist 
oath in any of our statutes with respect 
to our labor laws. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The second question 
which occurs to me, and to which the 
Senator from Arkansas referred, is this: 
In the present world situation I feel we 
cannot afford to be without the protec- 
tion of the anti-Communist oath in this 
sensitive field. Does the Senator feel 
that way? 

Mr. MUNDT. I certainly feel that 
way, most emphatically. 

ALLOTT. The Senator would 
concur completely in what the Senator 
from Arkansas said in that respect? 

Mr. MUNDT. Emphatically. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In other words, if it is 
a question of doing without any oath or 
extending the oath to management and 
labor, the latter is entirely the prefer- 
able choice. 

Mr. MUNDT. I certainly believe that 
is correct. I think it is preferable to 
simply restoring the oath for labor alone, 
I think the oath should be made equally 
applicable to both. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am completely in ac- 
cord with that thought. I never thought 
it was fair to have the oath applicable 
to only one side. 

As a third question, I understand that 
under the amendment all officers of 
corporations—which would include, I 
presume, every elective officer provided 
for in the articles of incorporation or 
every man who is designated as an of- 
ficer in the articles of incorporation— 
would be subject to the provision. Is 
that a correct understanding of the pur- 
pose of the amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
That is the legislative intent, and I think 
that would have to be the construction 
placed upon the law. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ido not see the Senator 
from Mississippi on the floor. Is that the 
understanding of the Senator from 
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Mississippi, or does the Senator from 
South Dakota have knowledge in that 
respect? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. We discussed that 
matter in rephrasing the amendment, 
and certainly that is our joint intention. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, counsel 
for the committee has suggested perhaps 
we could tighten the language up a little 
bit more so far as employers are con- 
cerned by adding a phrase to the amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent, there- 
fore, that after the word “employer,” for 
the purpose of definition, parenthetically 
the following be added: 

(Including the partners, if such employer 
is a partnership, and the officers if such em- 
ployer is a corporation or association.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota seeks to modify 
his own amendment. Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from South 
Dakota? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may modify his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. May we have the 
amendment, as modified, read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment, as modified, 
will be read. 

Mr. MUNDT. After the word “em- 
ployer”, on page 2, line 12 of the amend- 
ment, for purposes of clarity, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert, paren- 
thetically, the language “(including the 
partner, if such employer is a partner- 
ship, and the officers if such employer is 
a corporation or association) .” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no objection, and the modification 
already has been made. 

Does the Senator from Oregon de- 
sire to have the amendment read? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I wish to speak 
against it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
acting majority leader I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I am 
in favor of the position of the commit- 
tee. The question raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] was directed to the issue of who 
would be helped by the extension of the 
non-Communist oath to other people. 
The committee received some testimony 
on this question. The testimony I have 
before me is found on page 1177 of the 
hearings. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] asked Mr. James 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers: 

Now, having been into this long fight 
against the Commie unions, can you tell 
me whether you think the affidavit has been 
of any help at all, and do you think we 
ought to repeal that, Mr. Carey? 
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Mr. Carey replied: 

Well, it has been a tremendous help to 
the Communists. 

Senator KENNEDY. In what way? 

Mr. Carey. Well, it has served as sort of 
a Maginot Line. People like United Electri- 
cal Organizational Director James Matiles are 
able to say to the workers in the electrical 
industry, “I signed a dozen or two dozen non- 
Communist affidavits.” They can sign them 
by the barrel. Of course, the affidavits didn’t 
fool anybody, except perhaps the people in 
Government. But they’ve made United Elec- 
trical propaganda, which certainly didn’t do 
any good. 

The Senator brings up a point with me 
that I think has important implications. I 
am an elected national officer now in my 
25th year of union service. It has been said 
that labor made a mistake in not talking 
with Senator Taft in advance about the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Well, I was one who did 
talk with Senator Taft, and I talked spe- 
cifically on that point of the non-Communist 
affidavits. 

Senator Taft told me: “I know how silly 
it is, but I have to put in some of these 
things that I am opposed to in order to get 
enough votes to get it enacted.” 


The testimony continues on the next 
page, and the witness concludes by say- 
ing: 


I resent signing a non-Communist affida- 
vit because I am more than a non-Commu- 
nist—I am an anti-Communist. At least I 
should have been given the privilege of saying 
I was something more than just non-Com- 
munist. 


There was other testimony, but it was 
along the same line. So it seems that 
those who have had the most experience 
with the non-Communist affidavit think 
it has been helpful to the Communists. 

Therefore, the committee made the 
recommendation which is in the bill to 
repeal the section. It did not seek to 
extend it to the employers, thus refiect- 
ing on more American citizens and cast- 
ing doubt on their Americanism or pa- 
triotism by forcing them to go before a 
notary public and swear that they are 
loyal Americans, as union leaders have 
had to do in the past. 

I believe that the pending amendment 
= rs wrong approach, and I am opposed 

I yield back to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts any time which remains to 
me. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, McNAMARA, I have no control 
of the time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute for 
a question. Then I wish to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What interpretation 
did the Senator from Michigan place 
upon the statement attributed to James 
Matles, in which he said: “I signed a 
dozen or two dozen non-Communist affi- 
davits”? 

Also, what interpretation does the Sen- 
ator place upon the comment by Mr. 
Carey: “They can sign them by the bar- 
rel. Of course, the affidavits didn’t fool 
anybody, except perhaps the people in 
Government”? 

What is the Senator’s interpretation 
of those statements? 

Mr. McNAMARA. This is an example 
showing how those who are charged 
with being Communists, or at least fellow 
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travelers, are using the non-Communist 
affidavit to their advantage. They say, 
“The United States Government recog- 
nizes me as a citizen. I have signed 
these affidavits; and my declaration that 
Iam not a Communist has been accepted 
over and over again by the Govern- 
ment.” 

That statement is used with employ- 
ers and union members, and with the 
general public. The non-Communist 
affidavit is turned to their advantage. 
As Mr. Carey says, the non-Communist 
oath has been helpful to the Commu- 
nists, and not to loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I gather that Mr. 
Matles meant to imply that it makes no 
difference whether one is a Communist 
or not; he can sign such affidavits by the 
barrel, and no one does anything about 
the affidavits, anyway. 

Did the Senator draw such an infer- 
ence? 

Mr. McNAMARA. No. I gathered 
that Communists were using the non- 
Communist affidavit to their advantage. 
As the testimony shows, the non-Com- 
munist affidavit has been helpful only to 
the Communists. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
my Republican friends in the Senate to 
take note of my first argument in sup- 
port of the President of the United 
States, on the theory that he cannot be 
wrong every time. This time I think he 
is absolutely right. I refer to his mes- 
sage of January 1958 in which he said: 

In view of the enactment of the Commu- 
nist Control Act of 1954, amend the act to 
eliminate the provision requiring the filing 
of non-Communist affidavits by officers of a 
union seeking to use the act's processes. 


I hope my Republican friends will take 
note of the fact that the senior Senator 
from Oregon is supporting a recom- 
mendation of the President on this sub- 
ject. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy]. The three of 
us were authors of the major amend- 
ment, the Communist Control Act of 
1954, which really put teeth into the law 
along the lines of the previous recom- 
mendation of the distinguished lady 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] when she pro- 
posed the Smith Communist Control Act 
earlier. 

We proposed an amendment which put 
teeth into the law with regard to action 
against Communists. I ask the propo- 
nents of this amendment, What is wrong 
with the Communist Control Act of 
19542 Why not use it? It is nondis- 
criminatory. It applies to all segments 
of American life—not only union offi- 
cials, but now employer officials, and all 
segments of American life. It is the 
most effective kind of law we could have 
on the books for Communist control. 

My third point is made in behalf of 
the employers of the country. The 
pending amendment, I respectfully sub- 
mit, for reasons I am about to outline, 
would impose a terrible burden on 
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American employers. In the first place, 
I ask the question: What officers will 
file? The amendment provides that of- 
ficers of a corporation shall file. It 
does not say which officers. There are 
many large corporations which have 
dozens of officers. I have in my hand 
Moody’s Industrial Manual, which lists 
various statistical data and other infor- 
mation about American industrial cor- 
porations. It lists literally tens of thou- 
sands of officers of corporations. I ask 
Senators to look at the size of the book. 
Of course, it lists other information be- 
sides the names of corporations. How- 
ever, there are thousands and thousands 
of officers of corporations. There is 
nothing definitive in the wording of 
the amendment which would exempt 
all these thousands of officers from filing 
the non-Communist oaths. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, we have 
been told throughout the debate, is al- 
ready flooded with procedures and re- 
quirements of paperwork, and there is 
already a great lag and a big backlog 
in its work. That is true, of course. 

Now it is proposed to flood them with 
this additional paperwork. At the same 
time we criticize them because they are 
experiencing difficulty in accomplishing 
the administrative tasks which go along 
with their work. 

I say it is unfair to the National Labor 
Relations Board to adopt the amend- 
ment, and its provisions are unnecessary 
so far as the officers of corporations are 
concerned. 

I would have Senators keep in mind 
that many of the large corporations are 
subsidiaries of still larger corporations. 
Let us suppose that a division of West- 
ern Electric were to have its officers 
sign non-Communist oaths. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Oregon has expired. . 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 3 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the parent of Western Elec- 
tric. Would all their important officers 
have to file non-Communist oaths? In 
order to have their cases processed by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
they would have to have their affidavits 
on file every year, just in case they were 
to file a representation case, or an elec- 
tion case, or an unfair labor practice 
case? They would have to have these 
affidavits on file with the National Labor 
Relations Board, so that they could 
have their cases considered. Under 
such a procedure, if their affidavits were 
not on file, they would not be able to 
process their cases, and no action could 
be taken until the affidavits were on file. 
In some instances literally thousands of 
their corporate officers in all their 
branches, large and small, across the 
country, would have to file such af- 
fidavits, 

Therefore I say that the amendment 
involves the great danger that corpora- 
tions will feel that they must play it safe 
and file such affidavits. In other words, 
they would have to keep those affidavits 
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on file at all times so that they could 
bring cases before the National Labor 
Relations Board. It would involve affi- 
davits of thousands and thousands of of- 
ficers. 

Who will take care of those affidavits 
in the National Labor Relations Board? 
Who will ascertain whether they have 
been duly processed? 

In my judgment, the requirement 
that officers of corporations should file 
affidavits would serve no useful pur- 
pose. I ask, in the name of so-called 
mutuality, are we going to require this 
action on the part of thousands of cor- 
porate officers merely because we know 
that some Communists in the past have 
wormed their way into the labor move- 
ment and because there may still be 
some remaining in the labor movement? 

Let me say something about that sit- 
uation. So far as the unions are con- 
cerned, Communist-dominated unions 
are fragments today. Their number is 
constantly becoming smaller and small- 
er. The unions are doing it themselves. 
It is being done by the union movement 
across the country. 

The 1954 Communist Control Act 
deals with this problem. It is my rec- 
ommendation to the Senate today that 
it permit action in these cases to be 
taken under the law which it helped put 
on the statute books. Let us not pro- 
ceed to increase the paperwork for no 
good purpose. Let us not insult em- 
ployers and union leaders across the 
country with this kind of requirement. 
Let us back up President Eisenhower’s 
recommendation in regard to this mat- 
ter. Let us not use other parties or the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
encumber the Board with this filing re- 
quirement. Let the Board do its job. 
Let us not handicap it with this addi- 
tional paperwork. 

I close with an answer to the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. He said that if we do not adopt 
the amendment, it will free men now 
serving in prison. There is no basis in 
legal fact for that statement. This is 
not an ex post facto amendment. 
Those men were sentenced to prison 
under the law which was on the books 
at that time. The enactment of a law 
to eliminate that section from the pres- 
ent law would not free those men in 
prison. They were sentenced under the 
law which was on the books at the time. 
The Senator from Mississippi has made 
@ very novel argument. There is no 
basis in legal fact for it. 

I close by saying that the amendment 
is not needed. If it is adopted, it will 
add greatly to the paperwork of the 
National Labor Relations Board. In 
addition, in my judgment, there is an 
implied reflection upon the corporate 
officers of this country. We need to 
keep in mind that the Senator from 
Minnesota, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and the Senator from Oregon 
were all being attacked—at least I was, 
and I will speak only for myself—by 
some so-called liberal organizations in 
America. They said to me, “What do 
you, as a liberal, mean by supporting 
the Communist Control Act, which puts 
teeth into a real Communist control in 
this country?” 
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I pointed out that it was because I am 
a constitutional lawyer. I believe in 
providing teeth, namely, grand jury in- 
dictment, and trial before a jury in a 
Federal court, where it can be shown 
that a man or woman, knowingly and 
willfully and intentionally belongs to 
the Communist Party, seeking to over- 
throw the Government by force. That 
is the essence of communism in the 
United States. The law is on the books. 
It is interesting that there have been 
so few prosecutions under a law which 
has teeth in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe I have 3 
minutes remaining. I yield myself the 
remaining 3 minutes, and I now yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
make this observation. In the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952 the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare conducted an 
intensive investigation into what we 
called Communist infiltration into cer- 
tain unions. Nine Senate reports were 
published on the subject. The reports 
were heralded by the press and by man- 
agementand labor. The reports were so 
well received by American labor and 
American employers and by govern- 
mental agencies that the reports had to 
be reprinted. 

I would also note that in our investiga- 
tions—and I was chairman of the sub- 
committee which conducted the studies, 
and the Senator for Oregon was a mem- 
ber—we found that the non-Communist 
oath was used very cleverly to permit 
Communists to control a union while 
their stooges were the duly constituted 
officers of the union, who signed the non- 
Communist oath. We had concrete evi- 
dence of unions four or five of whose offi- 
cers were good clean American citizens, 
but above those officers there were men 
who ran the union and who dominated 
the organization, and those men were 
Communists. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. We also found that a 
part of the philosophy of communism is 
tolie. A Communist who worms his way 
into an American union in an effort to 
destroy it or to take it over for Com- 
munist purposes is not going to stop at 
signing a non-Communist oath. He will 
lie about it. The way to get at him is 
not by taking away union benefits before 
the National Labor Relations Board, but 
by getting him before an American jury 
and convicting him and penalizing him 
under the Communist Control Act of 
1954. That is the way to deal with com- 
munism, not by penalizing the rank and 
file members of the union and taking 
away their rights before the National 
Labor Relations Board merely because 
a Commie has wormed his way into their 
union. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 1 min- 
ute remaining on the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 3 
minutes from the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr, KENNEDY. The section of the 
bill now under consideration was in- 
cluded at the suggestion and request of 
the President of the United States, 
speaking through the Secretary of La- 
bor. I call the Senate’s attention to 
page 38 of the hearings, when the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. McNamara] 
asked Mr. Mitchell whether he recom- 
mended that the provision be elimi- 
nated: 

Mr, MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You have 
changed your mind on that situation? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No. 


On page 39, the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Ives] said: 


What that bill was written, that— 


The Communist affidavits— 
was not in it. It was put in on the floor 
of the Senate over the strenuous objection 
of some of us, including Senator Taft. We 
did not agree with the idea of having it in 
the law. 


The fact is that the provision has 
been wholly ineffective in the 11 or 12 
years it has been in effect. According 
to the records I have obtained, it has re- 
sulted in only 11 convictions, none in re- 
cent times. 

Now, in order to enable them to get 
recognition before the National Labor 
Relations Board, it is proposed to have 
all the labor leaders and employers of 
the United States file non-Communist 
affidavits when they submit their records 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 

Very effective laws are now on the 
books to deal with Communists. It 
seems to me to be a ridiculous procedure 
to require the employers of the United 
States to follow this provision of the law. 
It will have no effect on the conduct of 
employers. 

Jim Carey, of the IUE, had the tough- 
est struggle anyone could have against 
Communists, when he fought against 
the United Electrical Workers Union, 
which has been dominated by them. I 
do not believe the UE since then has 
thrown them out. 

Carey came before our committee and 
said that the “Commie” affidavit, so far 
in his work against the Communists— 
and there are a great many locals in 
Massachusetts—has not had any results 
in eliminating Communist leadership 
from the UE. 

I think it would be a mistake, in order 
to establish equity, to have employers 
and employees file affidavits, when the 
requirement has been so ineffective, and 
there are so many ineffective laws on the 
books. 

Falkland’s classic definition of con- 
servatism is: 

When it is not necessary to change, it is 
necessary not to change. 


The proposed action is not necessary; 
therefore, I think it is necessary that we 


not 
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do not act. I hope the amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
minority leader extend me 3 minutes? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
echoes of a previous vote would be rever- 
berating through this Chamber were it 
not for the fact that the Senate was then 
meeting in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber when this provision was being 
first enacted by the Senate in the so- 
called Mundt-Nixon Act, which became 
the first 17 sections of the Internal Se- 
curity Act. It was passed by a yea-and- 
nay vote over the veto of President Tru- 
man, with only 11 Senators voting 
against it. 

The Internal Security Act was an act 
which gave some key significance and im- 
portance to the clause of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act providing for the non-Commu- 
nist oath. 

I grant that Mr. Carey has done good 
work in his union, so far as communism 
is concerned. But when it comes to 
communism, I am more willing to follow 
the voice of J. Edgar Hoover than Iam 
of any labor leader. We cannot erect 
too many safeguards to protect the coun- 
try from the conspiritorial activities of 
communism, whether those activities be 
in labor unions or in the field of man- 
agement or somewhere else. 

While Secretary Mitchell may have 
disagreed with the President concern- 
ing some of the testimony before the 
committee, I will take the words of the 
President himself, when he said, in 1954: 
. The Communist disclaimer provisions are 
not presently applicable to employers. I 
recommend that they be made applicable, 


The Commander in Chief, who is in 
charge of the security of the Nation, be- 
lieves in this kind of provision. The 
FBI believes in every possible safeguard 
against communism which can possibly 
be made. I hope and expect that the 
Senate will support my amendment to 
expand rather than curb the weapons we 
have available for fighting communism. 

The Internal Security Act has estab- 
lished mechanism which provides that if 
a man makes a false affidavit concerning 
his communist connections, he can be 
hauled into court under penalty of per- 
jury and imprisoned in a Federal peni- 
tentiary. 

Until that act was passed, there was no 
way whereby a man could be forced to 
demonstrate whether he was a Commu- 
nist or not a Communist. The Taft- 
Hartley Act provides the machinery. 
When we have an act which has worked 
successfully for 10 years in an era when 
the world is on fire with communism, I 
for one refuse to walk downhill and 
eliminate the safeguard. I prefer to ex- 
tend it and to include employers in the 
way which will make the requirement 
fair and equitable for all. 

I do not think we can now afford to 
weaken, rather than strengthen, the 
security of the country. I shall be sur- 
prised if the Senate, which voted over- 
whelmingly, over the veto of President 
Truman, to establish safeguards in the 
Internal Security Act, will now vote to 
weaken our shield against communism 
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and thereby make it easier for Commu- 
nists to infiltrate either unions or man- 
agement. 

No one can complain that the amend- 
ment is not fair. It applies equally to 
all Communists, whether they seek to in- 
filtrate unions or management. It is 
not discriminatory. The question is 
whether we will reinstate a safeguard 
which has worked well for 10 years; 
whether we will vote for a budget of some 
$80 billion, most of which goes for na- 
tional defense, and at the same time 
destroy an effective safeguard against 
communism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 


has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. CURTIS. To whose time will the 
time for a quorum call be charged, if to 
either side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time used for a quorum call preliminary 
to a vote is not charged to either side. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota for himself 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND]. ‘The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 


roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 
However, I understand that if present 
and voting on this amendment, he would 
vote as I intend to vote. Therefore, I 
am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The rolicall was concluded and was 
recapitulated. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton in the chair). The junior Senator 
from Oregon is recorded as voting in the 
negative. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I did not hear my 
vote announced during the recapitula- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk inadvertently omitted announcing 
how the vote of the Senator from Ore- 
gon is recorded; but it is recorded in the 
negative. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to be recorded as voting 
in the negative on this question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaxHoneEyY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busy and Mr. PURTELL], and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—66 
Aiken Goldwater Mundt 
Allott Hickenlooper Murray 
Anderson Hill Pastore 
Barrett Hoblitzell Proxmire 
Beall Holland Revercomb 
Bennett Ives Robertson 
Bible Jackson Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Byrd Jordan Smathers 
Capehart Kerr Smith, Maine 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J Euchel Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak Langer Stennis 
Church Long Talmadge 
Cotton Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis Malone Thye 
Dirksen Mansfield Watkins 
Dworshak Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa, Williams 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Frear Monroney Young 
: NAYS—20 

Carroll Green Lausche 
Chavez Hayden McNamara 
Clark Hennings Morse 
Cooper Humphrey Morton 
Douglas zori Neuberger 

y efauver Symington 
Fulbright Kennedy 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bush Jenner Purtell 
Flanders O'Mahoney 
Gore Payne 


So Mr. Munp?’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments, designated 6-12- 
58-H, and ask their consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed: 
On page 43, between lines 13 and 14, to 
insert the following section: 

Sec, 611. The Labor-Management Relations 


Act, 1947, as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 8 (b) (4) of title I of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) To exert, attempt to exert, or threaten 
to exert (regardless of the provisions of any 
collective bargaining or other contract) 
against an employer, or employees of an em- 
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ployer, economic or any other type of coer- 
cion, by picketing or by any other means, 
where an object thereof is— 

“(A) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer or self-employed person to join any 
labor or employer organization; 

“(B) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer or other person to cease doing busi- 
ness with any other person; 

“(C) causing or attempting to cause any 
other employer to recognize or bargain with a 
labor organization as the representative of 
his employees unless such labor organization 
has been certified as the representative of 
such employees under the provision of sec- 
tion 9; 

“(D) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer to interfere with his employees’ 
right to join or refrain from Joining a labor 
organization as set forth in section 7; 

“(E) causing or attempting to cause em- 
ployees to join or refuse to join a labor organ- 
ization except as provided in the first pro- 
viso to section 8 (a) (3); 

“(F) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer to assign particular work to em- 
ployees in a particular labor organization 
or in a particular trade, craft, or class rather 
than to employees in another labor organi- 
zation or in another trade, craft, or class, un- 
less such employer is failing to conform to 
an order or certification of the Board deter- 
mining the bargaining representative for 
employees performing such work: Provided, 
That nothing contained in subsection (b) 
shall be construed to make unlawful a re- 
fusal by any person to enter upon the prem- 
ises of any employer (other than his own em- 
ployer), if the employees of such employer 
are engaged in a strike ratified or approved 
by a representative of such employees whom 
such employer is required to recognize under 
this act.” 

(b) Section 10 (1) of title I of such act is 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Whenever it is charged that any person 
has engaged in an unfair labor practice with- 
in the meaning of paragraph (4) (A), (B), 
(C), (D), (E), or (F) of section 8 (b), the 
preliminary investigation of such charge 
shall be made forthwith and given priority 
over all other cases except cases of like char- 
acter in the office where it is filed or to which 
it is referred.” 

(c) Section 303 of title III of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “Whoever shall 
be injured in his business or property by rea- 
son of any act or acts which are made an 
unfair labor practice under sections 8 (b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States subject to the lim- 
itations and provisions of section 301 of this 
act without respect to the amount in con- 
troversy, or in any other court having juris- 
diction of the parties, and shall recover the 
damages by him sustained and cost of the 
suit.” 


On page 43, line 14, to strike out “Src. 
611” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 612.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ne- 
braska care to yield to himself? 

Mr. CURTIS. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The Senate 
will be in order. Senators will desist 
from conversation. 

a Senator from Nebraska may pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment, referred to as the amend- 
ment to outlaw secondary boycotts, has 
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had a great deal of attention by well 
qualified over a substantial 
period of time. It was offered as a bill 
by the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] in the 83d Con- 
gress. In the 84th and in the 85th 
Congresses I offered it as a bill. It is 
S. 76 in this Congress. 

The hearings which are on the desks 
of Senators, at pages 296 to 342, recite 
the hearing we obtained from the com- 
mittee on this point. A very distin- 
guished lawyer, Mr. Gerald D. Reilly, 
appeared, not as one employed by any 
of the interested parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska will suspend un- 
til the Senate comes to order. Senators 
will please desist from conversation, so 
the Senator from Nebraska may be 
heard. 

The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Gerald D. Reilly 
did not appear for any interested party, 
but as a public servant, and answered 
questions as to the language of the pro- 
posal. His testimony was supported by 
many witnesses who appeared before the 
a committee in its recent hear- 

S. 
A detailed analysis of the amendment 
was placed in the Recorp on June 13, 
for the purpose of explaining the pro- 
posal as well as its legislative intent. 

Mr. President, this is what the amend- 
ment would do: First, it would close the 
loopholes in the present secondary boy- 
cott section of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Second, it would outlaw coercive action 
interfering with workers’ freedom of 
choice in selecting a bargaining agent. 
It would do this by dealing with organi- 
zational picketing and recognitional 
picketing. 

Mr. President, what is a secondary 
boycott? We grant—and we would de- 
fend—the right of employees to exert 
every pressure they can lawfully exert 
against an employer with whom they 
have a dispute. The employees are pri- 
mary parties in the controversy. How- 
ever, when such a contest is extended to 
third neutral persons it becomes a sec- 
ondary boycott. It was the intent of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to outlaw all secondary 
boycotts. Congress thought it was so 
doing. 

This amendment does not embody any 
new principle. It is not a new departure. 
It does not ask the Congress to take a 
position which was not intended all along 
to be the law of the land. However, there 
have developed certain loopholes in the 
law in respect to secondary boycotts—the 
law that one cannot carry a contest to 
a neutral third person and injure him in 
order to win a point against the primary 
employer. What are those loopholes? 

Mr. President, the Taft-Hartley Act, in 
dealing with the secondary boycott, pro- 
hibited the applying of economic force 
against the employees of a neutral third 
concern. The Congress failed to include 
the term “employer.” Therefore, while it 
is unlawful for a union to go to a concern 
with which it has no dispute and apply 
pressure on the employees, to cause them 
to stop buying goods and services of an- 
other plant, the law can be nullified by 
going in the front door and saying to 
management, “If you buy this company’s 
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product or if you place advertising over 
his radio station we will picket you or do 
other things.” 

The amendment I have offered would 
plug up that loophole, and would provide 
that a secondary boycott cannot be car- 
ried on by applying pressure against the 
neutral employer. I think that was an 
oversight in the first attempt to deal with 
the question in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The second loophole which would be 
closed is the so-called hot cargo clause. 
The Supreme Court joined us today in a 
6 to 3 decision which held that the hot 
cargo clause in a contract was not a valid 
defense for carrying on a secondary boy- 
cott. My proposal would outlaw the 
hot cargo secondary boycott clause. 
Such clauses are used very extensively 
by the Teamsters and building trades 
unions. Among the building trades it 
is a type of boycott clause well known 
as a standard form of agreement. In 
effect these clauses permit employees to 
refuse to handle goods which are labeled 
as unfair or hot by the union. The 
clauses are intended to serve as a defense 
to an otherwise unlawful inducement of 
neutral employees to enforce a secondary 
boycott. Hot cargo may be used to force 
unionization of employees of a secondary 
employer or used to bring pressure on a 
secondary employer who is having a 
labor dispute. 

Let me explain how this procedure 
works in a well-known situation. When 
the employees of the Galveston Truck 
Lines of Houston, Tex., refused to join 
the Teamsters Union, the union applied 
pressure on the interline carriers in 
Oklahoma City to compel them not to 
accept freight from Galveston unless the 
Galveston employees joined the union. 
There was inserted in the contract a pro- 
vision that the employees were not to 
take the work of any employer which the 
union determined to be unfair. That 
is the hot cargo clause. The amend- 
ment would outlaw that. 

There is another loophole which has 
developed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sorry, but I have 
limited time, with only 15 minutes. 
Later perhaps I shall be able to yield. 

Another loophole in the Taft-Hartley 
Act is that its present language provides 
that the refusal to handle the goods of 
a natural third concern must be a con- 
certed refusal. The boards and courts 
have ruled such language to mean a 
great number of people. The facts are 
that pressure applied to a single key 
employee can close down a business. 

The Congress intended to outlaw all 
secondary boycotts, so I have provided 
for the closing of that loophole by elimi- 
nating that language. 

Another loophole which would be 
closed by the amendment comes about by 
reason of the words “in the course of 
their employment.” It is unlawful to 
apply pressure to employees to carry on 
a boycott, but the law says “in the course 
of their employment.” 

That language has created a loophole, 
because the union attorneys have found 
a usable device. They have said, “We 
will withhold workers from a job against 
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a neutral third employer if the neutral 
third employer does business with the 
man with whom we have a quarrel.” 
The workers in that case have not 
reached the job; therefore, they are not 
in the course of their employment. 
That is how the loophole comes into 
being. 

My amendment would make effective 
the law which prohibits secondary boy- 
cotts. The amendment would outlaw 
what is known as the secondary custom- 
er boycott. A union can apparently 
picket the customer entrance of a retail 
store which is selling a product manu- 
factured by a company with which the 
union has a primary dispute. Similarly, 
a union can organize a consumer or cus- 
tomer boycott against a soft-drink dis- 
tributing company, merely because the 
company advertises on the radio or tele- 
vision station or in a newspaper with 
which the union has a primary dispute. 
These are examples of the secondary cus- 
tomer or consumer boycotts. They are a 
potent form of economic pressure and 
are intended to be made unlawful by my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, there have been many 
shocking cases. One came from the 
State of Alabama. A strike was on at a 
radio station. The businessmen who pa- 
tronized the radio station were threat- 
ened with picket lines if they continued 
to advertise over that station. Those 
businessmen, those neutral third per- 
sons, did not have a labor difficulty. They 
had no trouble. They were innocent 
third persons, but there had been con- 
sumer picketing so that the members of 
the public would be embarrassed, ha- 
rassed, and threatened if they entered 
the stores to make purchases. That is a 
secondary customer boycott, and would 
be outlawed by my amendment. 

There is another loophole which I take 
care of. It has to do with the word 
“employee.” ‘The act provides that it is 
unlawful to apply pressure to induce an 
employee to refuse to handle goods or 
services from another employer. The 
term “employee” has been interpreted by 
the court to mean an employee within 
the language of the Taft-Hartley law. 
That left a loophole to apply pressure on 
employees of a railroad company, or 
Government employees, or agricultural 
employees. ‘They could be compelled to 
enter into a boycott. 

The McClellan committee made a 
rather extensive study of secondary boy- 
cotts in connection with the Kohler 
strike. In one case it was found that a 
railroad was compelled not to make de- 
liveries of material which Kohler 
wanted. There was no dispute between 
the railroad and its employees. It was 
a neutral third party. ‘There was a sec- 
ondary boycott of its business. It was 
not unlawful, because the term ‘“em- 
ployee” had been construed to mean an 
employee within the purview of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and, of course, railroad em- 
ployees are not included. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
consumed of my 15 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator has one-half minute left. 

Mr. CURTIS. When I appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee presided over by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. Kennepy] a question was 
raised concerning the effect of this pro- 
posal on struck work. 

Suppose there is a strike in a factory, 
and the employer farms the work out to 
another plant. Can the union follow it, 
or would the pressure applied in such a 
case be a secondary boycott? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iask the minority lead- 
er if he will yield me additional time? 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, as 
acting minority leader, I yield 20 minutes 
on the bill to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS, I should like to state 
the applicability of this amendment to 
so-called struck work. 

My amendment relating to secondary 
boycotts is not intended to change, and 
would not change, existing law so far as 
struck work is concerned. Under exist- 
ing law if a recognized or certified union 
is engaged, for example, in a strike 
against an employer, and the employer 
proceeds to make arrangements with an- 
other employer to have such employer 
perform for him the work which his 
employees would have performed; and 
the second employer, aware of these facts, 
performs the work, picketing by the 
union of the second employer is not a 
secondary boycott. Under those cir- 
cumstances the second employer is an 
ally of the struck employer, and is not a 
neutral—Douds v. Metropolitan Federa- 
tion of Architects (75 F. Supp. 672 (S. D. 
N. ¥.)); NLRB v. Machines and Office 
Appliance Mechanics (278 F. (2d) 553 
(C. C. A. 2) certiorari denied, 351 U. S. 
962). 

On the other hand, if the customer 
makes the arrangement for having the 
work performed by the second employer, 
picketing of the second employer, both 
under existing law and under my amend- 
ment, is a secondary boycott. Surely a 
completely independent person who may 
need supplies to complete the articles he 
is manufacturing should have the right 
to make his own arrangements to get 
them from a second employer without 
harassment if the first employer is being 
struck. 

Both existing law and my amendment 
make it unlawful to picket a second em- 
ployer who is simply continuing his 
normal relationship with the struck em- 
ployer, and performing no work in ex- 
cess of or of a different kind than that 
performed before the strike—Metal 
Polishers Union (25 LRRM 1052). 

In addition to plugging loopholes in 
the present provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law which outlaw secondary boycotts, 
I also deal with coercive picketing, be- 
cause it is so related to and used in 
connection with boycotts that they really 
constitute one subject. 

Coercive picketing, as I use the term, 
means picketing for representation pur- 
poses. It is variously called organiza- 
tional or recognition picketing. Some- 
times an effort is made to distinguish be- 
tween the two. Most of such efforts have 
always struck me as being somewhat 
abstract. 

The heart of the matter is this: The 
cornerstone of our national labor policy 
is section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This significant addition is the same as 
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section 7 of the old Wagner Act. The 
Wagner Act guaranteed to the employees 
the right to self-organization, and to join 
a union, Section 7 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act reaffirms this right, and adds the 
correlative right to freely reject a labor 
organization. It is based upon the 
principle that there can be no real free- 
dom to select a union unless there is also 
freedom to reject a union. 

My amendment seeks to treat the 
problem directly by declaring unlawful 
union conduct—picketing or otherwise— 
which has the effect of coercing em- 
ployees in their right freely to select or 
reject a bargaining agent. I am willing 
to leave to the courts the final determi- 
nation as to when activity becomes 
coercive. I do not think this is a difficult 
question to determine in most situations. 

Let me make it clear for the RECORD 
that I am talking about picketing which, 
on all the facts, has as its objective in- 
terference with the right of employees 
freely to select or reject a bargaining 
agent. Those who defend picketing of 
this type normally do so on two grounds: 
First, that such a prohibition raises a 
constitutional question; second, that al- 
though coercive, such picketing is neces- 
sary in order to maintain the labor 
movement. 

I do not believe that my amendment 
raises any significant constitutional 
problem. The present law prohibits a 
single picketer from peacefully walking 
up and down before the employees’ en- 
trance of a secondary employer’s plant. 
Why? Because the conduct which the 
union is trying to induce, that is, the re- 
fusal of the employees of a secondary 
employer to perform work, creates and 
continues the coercion, and thus the in- 
ducement is unlawful. Similarly, when 
pickets walk up and down in front of the 
premises of an unorganized employer, 
they are not normally trying to induce 
the employees of that employer to join 
the union. That is not a rational appeal. 
They are trying to get suppliers and cus- 
tomers to refuse to do business with the 
picketed employer, and they are trying 
to create a context of the kind to which 
I have referred. In my judgment Con- 
gress should not permit such a situation 
to continue, for the practice I have out- 
lined is wrong, 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CURTIS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. A vote against my amendment is 
a vote to continue to permit the use of 
these loopholes and the continued use of 
coercion in organizational and recogni- 
tion picketing. 

I now yield briefly to the Senator from 
South Dakota, because the time is 
limited. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the Senator from 
Nebraska familiar with the testimony 
given before the McClellan committee, 
when witnesses from Flint, Mich., testi- 
fied, and does he recall 20 or 22 em- 
ployers complaining that picket lines had 
been thrown about their places of busi- 
ness and they were being put out of busi- 
ness at a time when the employees within 
their plants were against the picketing? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I do. The busi- 
nessmen and employees were being 
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harmed by the picket lines, which were 
keeping business away from the com- 
panies. 

Mr. MUNDT. The employees them- 
selves were against the picket lines, but 
they had no recourse, because picketing 
is legal in the State of Michigan. 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator's 
amendment correct that type of situa- 
tion? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, 

Mr. WATKINS. Iappreciate the Sen- 
ator’s offering his amendment, and I 
believe I am in full accord with it. I 
wonder whether the amendment would 
apply in a situation where a union, which 
has no connection whatever with the 
business of the company, goes to the 
manager of the company and says to him, 
“We want your place organized.” The 
owner says, “So far as I am concerned, 
if the men wish to be organized volun- 
tarily, that is all right with me.” The 
union man, however, says, “That is not 
the point. We want you to insist upon 
those employees joining the union. If 
they do not want to join the union you 
must fire them.” 

Mr. CURTIS. My amendment will af- 
fect that situation in two particulars. 
The present act prohibits secondary boy- 
cotting, but omits the word “employer.” 
Therefore it is lawful to coerce employ- 
ers. I insert the word “employer.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that that will take care of the situ- 
ation I have outlined? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and in addition 
the amendment outlaws organizational 
picketing. I wish to call attention to a 
case with which no doubt the Senator 
is familiar. I have received a letter from 
the Industrial Relations Council of Utah, 
dated May 2, 1958. It says, in part: 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COUNCIL or UTAH, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 2, 1958. 
Senator Cart T. CURTIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CURTIS: We certainly approve 
of your bill (S. 76) to outlaw secondary boy- 
cotts and organizational picketing, and we 
hope the Congress will lose no time in adopt- 
ing it. 

As you know, with few exceptions this 
vicious boycott activity is shunned by many 
of the unions, but often resorted to by the 
Teamsters and various building trades 
unions. 


Mr. WATKINS. I remember the case 
very well. 

Mr. CURTIS. I continue to read: 

This boycott was a terrible thing. It 
caused great inconvenience to many inno- 
cent people, including farmers, truckers, em- 
ployees of the cheese buyers in New York 
and those employed in Utah to make the 
cheese. Some employees lost work and pay 
because of the boycott. The union gained 
nothing through this organizing attack ex- 
cept the satisfaction of having caused much 
trouble and perhaps the notoriety will make 
some other employer concede rather than 
resist forced organization of his employees, 


In many cases the secondary boycott 
has been carried on to compel an em- 
ployer to force his men into a union 
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against their will. I cite the case of 
the Coffey Transfer Co., of Alma, 
Nebr. Mr. Coffey had been in busi- 
ness for a quarter of a century. He had 
22 employees. They were satisfied. They 
did not want to belong to a union. The 
union representatives did not try to force 
the employees to join. Instead, they 
went to Mr. Coffey and said, “You sign up 
and put your men into the union or we 
will turn no freight over to you.” He re- 
fused. The unionized warehouses and 
other unionized carriers made use of the 
hot cargo clause—which the Supreme 
Court has held is not a valid defense— 
and shut off his freight. Without freight, 
there was no business for Mr. Coffey to 
haul. He could not meet his payroll. He 
could not maintain his trucks and trail- 
ers and pay his taxes and keep his offices 
open. 

He asked the National Labor Relations 
Board to help him. They struggled back 
and forth, until finally an election was 
held. The Teamsters Union did not re- 
ceive one vote of an employee. Not one 
employee wanted the Teamsters to rep- 
resent them. One month before the 
election results were made known, Mr. 
Coffey went out of business. He was 
liquidated. He lived in a small county- 
seat town of about 2,000 people. I was 
there a few months ago. I asked, “What 
happened to the 22 employees who 
worked for the Coffey Transfer Co.?” I 
was told “21 of them have gone away, and 
the last 1 is moving out next week.” 

Mr. Coffey had his property confis- 
cated by a boycott. The unions would 
not turn any business over to him, even 
freight which was directed to be hauled 
by him. Even such freight was denied to 
him, and his property was taken away. 
The men lost their jobs. They had to 
move elsewhere. All that happened be- 
cause of the Teamsters Union, the 
racket-ridden Teamsters Union, which 
applied pressure to the employer to com- 
pel him to have his men join the union. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I commend the Sen- 
ator for bringing that point to the at- 
tention of the Senate. I certainly will 
support his amendment. Such an 
amendment has long been overdue. 
Such a situation certainly should be cor- 
rected, I believe that in my State most 
of the unions would not permit that kind 
of activity by other unions. I believe 
the Senator called attention to the fact 
that it was the Teamsters Union which 
was responsible. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. The Teamsters 
Union is the worst offender, because it 
can stop the flow of goods into a busi- 
ness and out of a business. I might 
tell the Senator about a case which oc- 
curred in Center, Tex. I have before me 
a letter written to our former colleague, 
Senator Daniel, of Texas. It was writ- 
ten to him by Mr. John O. Mooseberg, 
a former county agent in Texas. Mr. 
Mooseberg said in his letter: 

At the present time some 800 farm families 
of Shelby County have invested $4,500,000 in 
houses and equipment for the growing of 
18 million broilers annually. The litter 
from these broilers is being used to build 
up the fertility of the crop and pasturelands 
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of the county for the better welfare of every 
citizen of the county. 

In addition to the farmers of the county 
there are 300 persons receiving employment 
in the 3 dressing plants in Center, 100 per- 
sons haye employment in the 4 hatcheries in 
the county and 200 persons have employment 
in the feed-mixing plants and feed stores of 
the county. 

From this statement you can readily see 
that broiler growing has become the major 
industry of the county. 


Further in the letter he told of an at- 
tempt to force a union onto these peo- 
ple when they did not want it. He said: 

But the union bosses possessed a weapon 
which prevented the resuming of full scale 
operations, This was the secondary boycott 
and “hot cargo." Thousands of miles away 
in Colorado, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, representatives of organized labor 
picked up their telephones and called to 
brokers and distributors to tell them that 
certain east Texas chickens were unfair to 
organized labor. And markets are lost. 


The supermarkets had no labor difi- 
culty. There was no trouble there. 
But they were told, in effect, “If you 
handle the chickens from the plant in 
Texas, we will boycott you.” 

When boycotting takes place, the con- 
sumers do not want to enter the mar- 
kets. They are threatened and coerced. 
So by the coercion of a third person, the 
labor union tries to force someone else 
to join a union. That is what the 
amendment will prohibit. 

Incidentally, Mr. Mooseberg points 
out the disastrous effect of the bill on 
employment. He said that the price of 
broilers had fallen 6 cents a pound in 
that area because of the unlawful coer- 
cion through the secondary boycott, 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand, the 
secondary boycott will put that indus- 
try out of business. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it continues, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
for the amendment. May I have time 
yielded? 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. I yield 8 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. It is my understanding that 
he urges the inclusion in the bill of a 
section which will deal with the evils 
resulting from secondary boycotts. My 
own belief is that if the bill remains de- 
void of such a section, while carrying 
several weakening sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, an injustice will be done 
to the workers, to the employers, and 
to the general citizenry of the United 
States. 

The first five titles of the bill, in my 
opinion, are laudable. They contem- 
plate dealing with evils existing within 
unions, evils which result from the de- 
based interloping by employers with the 
management of labor unions. 

The sixth title, however, deals pri- 
marily with the weakening of decent 
and proper provisions contained in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I have some idea of the unjust impact 
of secondary boycotts upon innocent 
workers and innocent employers. For 
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Congress to fail to deal with that prob- 
Jem would be, in my opinion, a travesty. 
We cannot, with justification, begin to 
weaken the Taft-Hartley Act in the bill, 
unless we proceed also to plug the loop- 
holes which labor leaders have found in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. ; 

I point out a situation which exists 
in Ohio. In Akron there is what is known 
as the Burt Manufacturing Co. It manu- 
factures ventilators to be put in build- 
ings. For 10 years that company has 
had a legitimate labor contract with the 
CIO union. The Sheet Metal Workers 
Union of the American Federation of 
Labor has claimed that it has jurisdic- 
tion over the work done by the CIO union 
in the Burt Manufacturing Co.'s plant. 
The Burt Manufacturing Co. was in the 
process of bidding for the installation of 
ventilators at the Ohio State University. 
The Sheet Metal Workers went to the 
State architect, while I was Governor, 
and said: “If you buy ventilators from 
the Burt Manufacturing Co., in Akron, 
the Sheet Metal Workers Union will not 
install them.” 

There stood my architect. Without 
speaking to me, he informed the Burt 
Manufacturing Co.: “We cannot accept 
your bid, even though you are the low 
bidder, because the AFL Sheet Metal 
Workers Union have informed us that 
they will boycott the job and not install 
the ventilators.” 

This is the proposition I submit to the 
Senate and to the people of the United 
States: There was a union telling the 
State of Ohio: “If you accept the bid of 
the lowest and best contractor, we will 
boycott the job.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. My amendment would 
prohibit such a boycott as has been go- 
ing on at the Burt Manufacturing Co. 
for more than 10 years. The Burt Manu- 
facturing Co. has a certified union. 
There is no dispute there. Yet that com- 
pany’s goods have been boycotted in 
every State of the Union for 10 years. 
This amendment would put an end to 
that practice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I put this query to 
my colleagues: How can we justify the 
situation of a labor leader having power 
practically to intimidate the sovereign 
State of Ohio? The State architect, in 
determining in his own mind upon whom 
he should rely, when the dignity and the 
sovereignty of the State of Ohio was in 
question, abjectly and supinely yielded 
to the intimidation of a labor union. 

The Burt Manufacturing Co. called me 
and asked if I intended to countenance 
that situation. I told my architect: 
“Award that bid to the lowest and best 
bidder, even though the building is never 
constructed.” 

To the proponents of the bill to the 
members of the committee, I ask, How 
can you, with courage and fairness and 
justice, not only to the workers, but also 
to the labor leaders and the people of 
the United States, fail to deal with that 
kind of situation? How can we justify 
allowing labor leaders to impose upon 
innocent employers and innocent work- 
ers the damages which come from sec- 
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ondary boycotts? But the bill is silent 
so far as secondary boycotts are con- 
cerned. However, nothing which con- 
fronts the country is more crucial than 
the evils which arise from that situation. 

In conclusion, let me say that title 
VI would weaken the Taft-Hartley Act. 
To that extent we would have invaded 
the general field of the problems of labor 
and management. But the bill would do 
nothing to strengthen the act where jus- 
tice cries out with its full strength that 
action to strengthen the act should be 
taken. 

I am certain that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the chair- 
man of the select committee, recognizes 
the seriousness of this problem. If the 
members of the committee were justified 
in omitting from the bill any provision 
which would deal with secondary boy- 
cotts, hot cargoes, and organizational 
picketing, what justification did they 
have to deal with the other subjects, 
by means of provisions which tend to 
debilitate the Taft-Hartley Act? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). The time yielded 
to the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask for 1 more 
minute, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
more minute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
10 minutes, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there is a large area which the commit- 
tee has not yet sufficiently covered. We 
did not undertake to do so in the interim 
report. We did not have time to make 
a study and a report on everything with 
which we should deal. 

The Senator from Ohio asks why the 
bill is silent in regard to the matters he 
has mentioned. Those matters come 
within the scope of the legislative com- 
mittee in this field. We intend to cover 
this in our work. But the select com- 
ee cannot do a 5-year job in 1 year’s 

ime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur in the state- 
ment the Senator from Arkansas has 
made. I have full faith in him and in 
his committee. 

But my point is that unless in the bill 
we deal with secondary boycotts, organi- 
zational picketing, and hot cargoes, then 
the bill should not deal with anything 
which pertains to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I would be in favor of striking all of 
title VI from the bill, rather than to have 
any of title VI remain in it, in the ab- 
sence of provisions dealing with the sub- 
jects I have mentioned. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Ohio about not having the bill deal with 
the Taft-Hartley Act as such, I do not 
think the bill should do so. 

As the Senator from Ohio knows, I 
will support amendments, and will sub- 
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mit some of my own, to strike from title 
VI of the bill the provisions which deal 
with the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Ohio that 
the Subcommittee on Labor, which be- 
gan its work at the time when the Mc- 
Clellan select committee had made its 
report, was interested in carrying out 
the legislative recommendations which 
had been made by the select committee. 

When the bill was referred to our 
committee, we agreed that we would 
report a bill by June 10. The Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] insisted 
that the committee also consider the rec- 
ommendations of the administration, in- 
sofar as the administration proposed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As Senators will recall, we offered two 
amendments in that field. 

I realize that the Senator from Ohio 
is interested in the enactment of legis- 
lation which will deal with secondary 
boycotts. But I do not know whether 
he has studied carefully the way in 
which the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is drawn. 
If the Senator from Ohio will study that 
amendment carefully, and if, in addi- 
tion, he will stop to realize that the 
Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
which outlaws the hot cargo, I believe 
he will conclude that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to vote for the Curtis 
amendment. 

Secondary boycotts of many types are 
indefensible. I am completely opposed 
to them. 

The Senator from New Jersey sub- 
mitted 18 amendments on behalf of the 
administration, and several of them are 
still on the agenda. One deals with 
contributions for political purposes, for 
political spending. Another deals with 
the secondary boycott. 

My position is that on the basis of 
the testimony of only one witness, in 
the case of an extremely complicated 
proposal—and I think even the Senator 
who is the proponent of the amendment 
found it necessary to have an attorney 
with him at the hearing, to answer many 
of the questions—we are not going 
blindly to accept such an amendment as 
that now proposed, an amendment which 
has not been given any study. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, Mr. President; 
I will not yield until I finish. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has made 
a misstatement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate from Massachusetts has the 

oor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Particularly in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court 
which outlawed the hot cargo, we are 
not willing to accept a proposal of this 
sort which has not been given study. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I could gladly go 
along with the proposal of the Senator 
from Massachusetts if title VI were en- 
tirely silent as regards the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, title VI would weaken 
the Taft-Hartley Act in regard to im- 
portant matters; but it does nothing to 
plug the loopholes by means of which 
those who should have been dealt with 
have escaped the application of the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But title VI also in- 
cludes provisions which deal with mat- 
ters affecting employment which were 
dealt with in the select committee’s re- 
port. For instance, one section deals 
with the building trades—a matter about 
which the Senator is especially con- 
cerned. 

If I were the Senator from Ohio, and 
if I felt as he does, I would move to 
strike out that part of the bill. But the 
Senator’s attitude on that matter does 
not justify acceptance of the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska, to which 
no consideration or study has been 
given, and particularly in view of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, which I be- 
lieve eliminates a considerable part of 
the necessity for the inclusion of such 
a provision, inasmuch as it eliminates 
the hot cargo. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 2 
minutes to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly agree with the Senator 
from Ohio in regard to this problem. It 
must be dealt with. But our committee 
has only begun to investigate that par- 
ticular area. We have received some 
testimony regarding it, and I have re- 
peatedly stated that the secondary boy- 
cott problem must be dealt with. 

I could vote blindly for numerous 
amendments on this floor, and no doubt 
many persons then would say that I did 
exactly what I said I would do. 

But it is my theory that if we are to 
have good legislation, we must give it 
some care and thought. That is all I 
am asking for. 

I do not know about this particular 
amendment; I might support it, as now 
written, after I made a study of it. 

But I say the secondary-boycott area 
presents an evil—from what I have al- 
naay learned—that should be dealt 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio. 
So far as I am concerned, I did not 
want to have attempts made in connec- 
tion with this bill to revise the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We wanted to deal pri- 
marily with the recommendations the 
select committee made in its interim 
report. 

If the Senate is now to try to legis- 
late at this session, by means of this 
bil, in the entire labor and manage- 
ment field, then the select committee 
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should be discharged, because then there 
would be nothing left for it to do. 

I want to have good legislation en- 
acted, and I want the Senate to go into 
this field. But I repeat that I want these 
proposals properly investigated and con- 
sidered, rather than to take hasty action 
and get bad legislation enacted. 

So I shall appeal to my colleagues. 
The other day I appealed to those who 
wanted to have the Senate adopt some 
amendments which would deal with 
some of these highly controversial pro- 
posals. Perhaps my appeal did not have 
any effect. 

But I intend to make another appeal, 
namely, to strike out of the bill section 
604, section 605, and part of section 610, 
because, so far as I am concerned, I 
think they would do the very thing that 
I urged, the other day, not be done, 
namely, they would load down the bill 
with provisions which might result in 
its defeat and might prevent the Con- 
gress from enacting any legislation at 
this session. Therefore, I shall move to 
strike those provisions from the bill. 

Since we are having to make some 
concessions, in an effort to obtain the 
enactment of legislation in this field, I 
hope Senators who favor some revisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act will make the 
concession of permitting the Senate to 
pass a bill which will deal with corrup- 
tion and with democratic processes, and 
thus make it possible for that bill to be 
enacted at this session. I hope there will 
be give-and-take on both sides. 

But it is difficult for those of us who 
are trying to cooperate in the effort to 
enact such a bill—one dealing with the 
three principal things the select com- 
mittee has reported on—and after we 
had to turn down some amendments 
which were offered and which in prin- 
ciple we support—and I do not know 
whether they were technically correct— 
now to be asked to include the provi- 
sions which have just been referred to. 

I do not say that such practices are 
not evil and bad, but I say that we have 
not had time to investigate these mat- 
ters sufficiently to make a report on 
them. 

If we now strike out the sections to 
which I have referred, and omit those 
provisions, later we can give proper at- 
tention to revisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

But, in the meantime, this committee 
will go forward with its investigation, 
and will make disclosures wherever we 
find improper practices being engaged 
in, insofar as such matters need legisla- 
tive treatment. 

But again I say that if some Senators 
wish to have the bill thrown wide open 
and if they wish to have the Senate 
legislate now, in this bill, on all con- 
ceivable subjects which might be legis- 
lated on in the labor-management field 
before they are properly investigated 
and reported on, both in the case of im- 
proper practices which are now per- 
mitted by existing provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and in the case of im- 
proper practices which are not dealt 
with by that act, then the select com- 
mittee will have no purpose to serve, and 
there will no longer be need for it to 
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continue. Our work will be stopped be- 
fore it is half finished. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield 1 more 
minute to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
more minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the statement the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has made. 
Iam prepared to vote for a bill which will 
deal with all phases of the management- 
labor relations problem, or for a bill 
which will deal only with the internal 
management of the unions and the pre- 
vention of corrupt influences in that 
area. 

But I refuse to go along with a bill 
which, in its first five titles, deals with 
union internal management matters, and 
then proceeds to deal with the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but only to the extent of 
weakening the act, not to the extent of 
plugging up the loopholes through which 
bad labor leaders have escaped the ap- 
plication of that act. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agreed to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], and I should like to yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
desire. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think I can complete 
my statement quickly. I wish merely to 
reiterate that if we use the pending bill 
as a vehicle for either weakening or 
strengthening the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law, we shall insure that there 
will be no labor legislation in this session 
of Congress. : 

I agree in principle with the Senator 
from Nebraska that there ought to be 
legislation in the field of secondary boy- 
cotts, and I would support such legisla- 
tion in a separate bill. 

I wish to go on record as saying that I 
endorse in every respect, and associate 
myself with, the remarks made by the 
distinguished chairman of the select 
committee, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN]. For those reasons I 
have to say again that the lot of a legis- 
lator is an unhappy one in that he is 
required sometimes to vote against pro- 
posals whose principles he favors, in 
order to get effective legislation which 
ought to be enacted immediately. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio for a moment. The Senator 
from Ohio has made pretty strong crit- 
icism of the action of the committee. 
If I accepted his major premise, I would 
have to agree with him. I desire to em- 
phasize the point that we have not had 
the type of hearings on secondary boy- 
cotts which we should have, The 
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amendment itself proves my case, and I 
turn to page 2 of the amendment. When 
we are dealing with secondary boycotts, 
we are dealing with a complicated set of 
‘legal problems. There has just been a 
Supreme Court decision handed down 
that in and of itself should receive serious 
consideration by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in approving legisla- 
tion in this field. 

I assume, from what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, he believes that items (A), 
(B), (C), (D), (Œ), and (F) on page 2 
of the amendment involye a secondary 
boycott situation. It is that very situa- 
tion which supports my argument that 
we had better have prolonged hearings 
on this question, get legal experts to tes- 
tify, and examine the case law in the 
statute books. 

It cannot fully be argued on the floor 
of the Senate, but I will tell the Senator 
what I think about the matter. Item 
(A) is not secondary. (B) is secondary. 
(C) is secondary. I may mention that 
(B) is already in the law. (D) is pri- 
mary. (E) is primary. (F) is princi- 
pally primary, if there are some fact 
situations which bring it within the 
meaning of the law under a certain set 
of conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The very assumption 
that they are secondary boycotts, I re- 
spectfully say to the Senator from Ohio, 
would not stand up under a careful ex- 
amination of the law. That is why we 
should not be writing this kind of legis- 
lation on the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether he believes the 
evils of secondary boycotts should not 
be imposed upon innocent employers and 
employees? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is on record as saying time and 
again that there are two types of second- 
ary boycotts. There are legitimate ones 
and there are illegitimate ones. I am 
against the illegitimate ones. I have 
spoken at length on the floor of the 
Senate about what I consider to be legiti- 
mate secondary boycotts. I wrote a 
paper, which is still controlling in arbi- 
tration law, on a secondary boycott 
which is an illegitimate one. I have 
also written one on legitimate secondary 
boycotts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator hear 
my statement about the Burt case in 
Ohio? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not hear it. I 
heard some of the criticisms of the bill 
that the Senator made. I knew that 
if the Senator from Ohio was aware of 
all the facts the committee considered, 
he would not be criticizing, but would be 
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commending, the committee, because the 
subject matter of which he has spoken 
was not one which, in our opinion, should 
have received a hearing and the consid- 
eration of the committee if the commit- 
tee was to submit a report on the Mc- 
Clellan committee’s findings by June 10. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not hesitate to 
say that the people of the United States 
knowing that $1 million was spent in 
that investigation, knowing of the dis- 
closures which were made of the evils, 
will not rest content until adequate legis- 
ation is enacted by the Congress to deal 
with those evils. 

Mr. MORSE. I was not quarreling 
about that statement. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield the Senator 
from Florida 2 minutes on the amend- 
ment. Then I shall yield to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. IvEs] such time as 
he may desire from time on the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to di- 
rect my attention to what the Senator 
from Arkansas stated. I completely 
agree with what he has said with refer- 
ence to the evils and abuses of secondary 
boycotts. Did I understand the Senator 
from Arkansas to say that his committee 
was going to give to this particular prob- 
lem, involving the abuses of secondary 
boycott, consideration at this particular 
session? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would not say at 
this session, but I expect the committee 
to make a report. Whether that will be 
an interim or a final report, I cannot 
say; but I am firmly convinced, and it is 
my deep conviction, that there are seri- 
ous improper practices in the boycott 
area. I could vote for an amendment at 
this time if I knew it was properly 
worded to cover some aspects of that 
field, but I know the committee has not 
concluded its work in that area, and I 
think it would be well for us not to un- 
dertake to legislate in that field at this 
time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would I be correct 
in stating I share the sentiment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, that we should 
not vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska, but wait un- 
til the select committee proposes legisla- 
tive recommendations to cure the evils 
now involved in secondary boycotts? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what the 
Senator from Arkansas proposes to do. 
If I thought this was the last opportunity 
to get legislation in that area, I might 
vote for something blindly, merely to ex- 
press my conviction about it; but I do 
not want to vote blindly until we have 
actually been given the opportunity to 
make proposals. 

I say to the distinguished Senator, as I 
said a moment ago, it has been impos- 
Sible for the select committee—and I 
have given two-thirds of my time to it 
since it has been created—to cover all 
improper practices in the labor-manage- 
ment field. We have covered only 8 or 
9 labor organizations, We have much 
information in other areas. It is a mat- 
ter of human, physical impossibility to 
do this job, and do it effectively, and 
cover all the vast area in this field, with- 
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in the limited time the committee has 
been in existence. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall not 
take 5 minutes. I merely wish to say I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas for his excellent explana- 
tion of what this is all about when it 
comes to consideration of the matter by 
the select committee. As the Senator 
said, the select committee has not had 
time to go fully into the question of sec- 
ondary boycotts and picketing. When 
we came to the point of making our rec- 
ommendations, we decided it would be 
most advisable not to cover such matters 
in an interim report. That is the reason 
we have not recommended anything in 
connection with either item. That is the 
reason the standing committee left these 
items out. 

Anyone would think, to listen to the 
discussion on the floor, that the Taft- 
Hartley Act does not have anything to 
do with secondary boycotts. I well re- 
member a dispute I had in 1947 on that 
very question. The Taft-Hartley Act 
does outlaw secondary boycotts. 

The hot-cargo problem has been con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court. That 
provision is unenforcible. That is ex- 
actly what the court said. The decision 
has been rendered. 

The matter is covered in the Taft- 
Hartley Act as it stands. Before we leg- 
islate further, if we are going to legislate 
intelligently, what we have to know is 
more about the field and what is hap- 
pening in it. That is something which 
the select committee cannot provide 
and has not been able to provide to date. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska has introduced a bill which is 
very far reaching. The bill introduced 
by the Senator would, as I understand 
it, outlaw most boycotts, with the ex- 
ception of a few primary ones. Cer- 
tainly, all secondary boycotts would be 
outlawed. The bill also would deal to a 
substantial extent with primary boy- 
cotts, as I understand. The bill fur- 
ther would outlaw all organizational 
picketing. 

Some of those matters should not be 
dealt with at this time. I think the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of the law 
should be stepped up. I think there 
should be further provisions regarding 
picketing. I, myself, have introduced a 
bill on the subject. I am not pressing 
for passage of that bill, for the reason 
we have not gone into these matters suf- 
ficiently. 

I think we are considering a very good 
bill at the present time. If we stop now 
and pass the bill, we will not have any- 
thing of which to be ashamed. As a 
matter of fact, we will have legislation 
of which to be proud. We should be 
proud of being able to do so much in the 
limited time in which we have had to 
work, bearing in mind that we have done 
all this since April 15, the earliest date 
on which we could start. I think that is 
almost miraculous. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield me a few minutes? I should 
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like to read a couple of paragraphs from 
a letter I have received, in order that 
we may have comment made on the 
question raised in the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
time to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. It will take possibly 3 
or 4 minutes to read the paragraphs and 
get an answer. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I am very much im- 
pressed with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. I, too, am greatly con- 
cerned about the questions which con- 
front us. I first want to make certain 
we enact legislation which will be a step 
in the right direction, toward dealing 
with union abuses or union management 
abuses in connection with moneys with 
which officials are entrusted as well as 
the field of welfare funds and money 
from the dues of the workers. 

I have in my hand a letter which 
came to me from one of the outstanding 
firms in my State. I know the manage- 
ment and I know of the great concern 
about the matter. I will read a few 
paragraphs, 

In our west coast situation, our produc- 
tion people and our truck drivers are or- 
ganized, but our small office force (10 people) 
fs not. Union organizers have announced 
that they are going to organize our office. 
Although this intention was announced 
some weeks ago, and although we even per- 
mitted the organizers to talk to the em- 
ployees on company time on one occasion, 
so far as we know, none of the employees 
has joined the union, and the union does 
not claim to represent a majority of them. 

We have offered to consent to an NLRB 
representation election and to bargain’ col- 
lectively with the union if it is certified 
as the bargaining agent by the NLRB as a 
result of the election. 

The union will have none of this and 
threatens to picket our premises with non- 
employees. (The union has actually shut 
down one of our competitors and this gives 
added meaning to their threat.) A result 
of this would be that our production em- 
ployees and truck drivers would refuse to 
work, we would have to shut down, and the 
few office employees would be without work 
until such time as they decided to come to 
terms with these people who are seeking to 
“represent” them. 


I have read three paragraphs from the 
letter. I shall not disclose who sent me 
the letter. This isa problem with which 
the employer is confronted. That is the 
reason there is grave concern on the 
floor this afternoon, while we are deal- 
ing with labor-management questions 
in consideration of the pending bill. 
Shall we take a step to correct such a 
situation and such an abuse as is re- 
vealed by the letter? 

If I may, I should like to have some 
comment on the problem by the dis- 
tinguished senior minority member of 
the committee [Mr. Ives] or by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. I would appreciate such comm- 
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ment, because I want the employer who 
sent me the letter to know that we are 
going to consider his problem and are 
not merely glossing it over. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, may I try to 
answer the question? 

Mr. THYE. I should be delighted to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. IVES. In the first place, the pick- 
eting which the Senator describes, as 
to which the company complains, would 
be perfectly legal under present law. 

In the next place, I point out the bill 
to which I referred in my earlier re- 
marks concerning picketing would have 
taken care of that situation and would 
have stopped that kind of “monkey 
business.” Under the bill to which I re- 
fer the employer could have filed a peti- 
tion for an election. 

I did not press for passage of the bill 
for the very simple reason, which I have 
already indicated, that the select com- 
mittee decided not. to recommend any- 
thing in this field. I am talking about 
the work of the McClellan select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. That is why I did not press 
for passage. The bill has been intro- 
duced. My bill would not outlaw all or- 
ganizational picketing, but it would cor- 
rect a situation such as that referred to. 

Mr. THYE. What comfort will the 
person who sent me the letter get from 
a reply of mine, when I recognize and 
acknowledge there is an abuse which 
should be corrected, but state I do not 
believe it advisable to take steps to cor- 
rect it at the present time? Will he re- 
ceive any comfort from that kind of 
reply? 

Mr. IVES. I do not know exactly 
what kind of individual the person the 
Senator is describing is. Some might 
receive comfort. Others would not re- 
ceive any comfort at all. I daresay most 
people would not receive any comfort at 
all from that kind of reply. 

If a constituent of mine wrote me in 
that way, I would not reply in that 
manner. I would simply point out that 
we are exploring the field, that we an- 
ticipate some legislation will be enacted 
into law, that legislation to handle the 
matter has been introduced; but that a 
sufficient investigation has not yet taken 
place so that recommendations can be 
made by the select committee, which is 
doing the investigating, to cover the field 
in a preliminary report this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield me 
2 additional minutes on the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. TI yield 2 additional 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. THYE. The question is this: 
Either we should modify and amend the 
Curtis amendment, or otherwise we shall 
have to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]: “We recognize 
certain phases of the amendment are 
sound and should be adopted, but we are 
not prepared to say that we have all the 
knowledge which is necessary to deal in- 
telligently with the question as to how 
the amendment should be perfected be- 
fore we adopt it.” 
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Mr. IVES, I think the latter alterna- 
tive would be the better one. I do not 
think anyone has an amendment to offer 
as a substitute to the Curtis amendment. 
I certainly would not want to do so, be- 
cause, as I indicated, I am not willing to 
press for passage of my bill in the first 
instance. 

Mr. THYE. If we adopted the Curtis 
amendment and then found ourselves 
confronted with the difficulty of getting 
the amendment accepted by the House, 
and found ourselves in a position which 
jeopardized the passage of the bill, then 
we would possibly leave unfinished some 
work which has been very ably done, 
which could be accomplished if we 
passed what is in the committee bill 
before us. 

Mr. IVES. I think that is well put, 
and I commend the Senator for thus 
describing the situation. I think that 
is exactly what might happen. I predict 
that if some of the amendments which 
are to be offered are adopted we will 
end up with nothing at all. It is a ques- 
tion of whether we are to be satisfied 
with what we have, or whether we do 


not want anything. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Indiana. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the frank answer to 
the gentleman who wrote to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is that every ex- 
pert on the floor who speaks on this 
subject admits that there are abuses, 
and that something must be done, but 
we have no time to do it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think 
we should get the record straight. We 
should keep in mind that the select 
committee does not write legislation. 
It does not draft legislative measures. 
We have already taken some testimony 
on secondary boycotts; but the informa- 
tion necessary to write a bill does not 
have to come from any one source. 

The distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] made the 
statement that we were asked to accept 
this amendment upon the testimony of 
one witness. Let us look at the record. 

Mr. Harry L. Browne, an attorney ap- 
pearing in behalf of the American Re- 
tail Federation, testified in favor of the 
amendment, as is shown on page 737 of 
the record. 

Mr. Robert G. Kelly, of Charleston, 
W. Va., representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, testi- 
fied in favor of the amendment, as 
appears on page 852 of the record. 

Mr. Horace E. Sheldon, representing 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, N. Y., testified in favor of 
the amendment, as shown on page 867. 

Mr. Donald Hardenbrook, Jr., vice 
president, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 
and chairman of the industrial rela- 
tions committee, testified in favor of the 
amendment, as shown on page 3907 of 
the record. 

Mr, Theodore R. Iserman, an attorney 
from New York, testified for the pro- 
poned legislation, as appears on page 
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Mr. Charles H. Tower, manager of the 
Employer-Employees Relations Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, testified for the amend- 
ment, as appears on page 1010 of the 
record, 

In addition, there is considerable evi- 
dence from people who have sent in 
communications. I wish to read one of 
them. It comes from Little Rock, Ark. 
It is found on page 326. This letter is 
addressed to me. The list of names 
which I read constituted a list of wit- 
nesses who appeared and testified. 
They did not write letters. 

Mr. President, we are facing the fact 
that there are those who are not op- 
posed to secondary boycotts. There are 
Senators who will never vote to close 
the loopholes. They say, “Let us do it 
another day.” We are either for these 
proposals or against them. 

I read the letter addressed to me from 
Little Rock, Ark., dated May 5, 1958: 

ARKANSAS RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Little Rock, Ark., May 5, 1958. 
Senator CARL T, CURTIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D: C. 

My Dear SENATOR CURTIS: First of all I 
should like to say the Arkansas Restaurant 
Association and Arkansas Motel Association 
are completely behind your S. 76, which 
would outlaw secondary boycotts and organ- 
izational picketing. 

It is our understanding that you will 
testify on May 12 before the Senate Labor 
Committee and we wish to provide the fol- 
lowing instance for your information: 

“The Teamster Union (local), in the sum- 
mer of 1956, attempted to organize Terry- 
land Dairy here in Little Rock, and as part 
of this effort advised some 14 restaurants 
in downtown Little Rock to quit using Terry- 
land milk until the strike was over. Failure 
to do so would result in picketing, accord- 
ing to the callers. 

“We advised the operators to use whatever 
type milk they so desired, without naming 
any of the 5 Little Rock dairies. This re- 
sulted in picketing in front of restaurants, 
and in some cases fractional remarks to 
customers. In one instance, 5 customers 
came into the Maxwell House Restaurant 
at noon and ordered steaks. After eating 
the salad they left one at a time with the 
last party distributing literature over the 
floor. It was impossible to locate the offend- 
ing parties. 

“This resulted in our court action which 
gave us temporary relief and later a perma- 
nent injunction was given prohibiting any 
further picketing.” 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM M. BYRD, 
Executive Director. 


The issue is not, What day is a nice 
day to legislate? We have the evidence 
before us. There were ample hearings, 
‘The committee did not act. We have no 
assurance that it will ever act. The 
teamsters union and the other groups 
are carrying their fight away from the 
primary parties to a controversy. They 
are carrying the contest to neutral third 
parties. That is what constitutes a sec- 
ondary boycott. 

The Taft-Hartley Act attempted to 
outlaw that practice. It did a pretty 
good job. However, the connivers 
schemed and planned with their clever 
attorneys to find loopholes in the law. 
My amendment would plug those loop- 
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holes. It would restrict organizational 
picketing. We now have an opportunity 
to vote against such practices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. - 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska would prohibit even a majority 
of the employees in the No. 1 employer’s 
plant from striking and picketing. It 
would prevent a union from picketing a 
sweat shop which was undermining fair 
wage standards in an industry. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CAPEHART (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. IVES (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], who left the Chamber 
with the understanding that I would 
have this pair with him, otherwise he 
would not have left. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called. On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permit- 
ted to vote, I would vote “nay.” Ithere- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoneEyY] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Buss and Mr. PURTELL] are necessarily 
absent. The pair of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hrusxal, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Witttams] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Maine would vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent, and his pair has 
been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Barrett Eastland Potter 
Bennett Frear Revercomb 
Bridges Goldwater Robertson 
Butler Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd Hoblitzell Schoeppel 
Carlson Knowland Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Lausche Thurmond 
Cotton Martin Iowa Watkins 
Curtis Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Dirksen Morton 
NAYS—51 

Aiken Holland McNamara 
Anderson Humphrey Monroney 
Beall Jackson orse 
Bible Javits Murray 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. O. Pastore 
Chavez Jordan Proxmire 
Church Kefauver Saltonstall 
Clark Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kuchel Smith, N. J, 
Ervin Langer Sparkman 
Fulbright Long Symington 
Green Magnuson Talmadge 
Hayden Malone Thye 
Hennings Mansfield Yarborough 

McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—13 
Bricker Gore Payne 
Bush Hruska Purtell 
Capehart Ives Williams 
Ellender Jenner 
Flanders O'Mahoney 
So Mr. Curtis’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments designated “6- 
12-58-GG.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 39, begin- 
ning with line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 9, page 40. 


On page 40, line 10, strike out “Src. 
606”, and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 
605.” 

On page 40, line 16, strike out “Src. 
607", and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 
606.” 

On page 40, line 24, strike out “SEC. 
608”, and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 
607.” 

On page 42, line 3, strike out “Src. 
609”, and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 
608.” 

On page 42, line 23, strike out “Sec. 
610”, and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 
609.” 

On page 43, line 14, strike out “Src. 
611”, and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 
610.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina desire 
to have his amendments considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, MCCLELLAN] and the senior Senator 
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from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] be 
added as cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina desire to have his amendments con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. THURMOND. I ask that they be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask that the 
request to have the amendments con- 
sidered en bloc be withheld until I can 
hear a part of the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to have his amendments considered 
en bloc will be withheld temporarily be- 
cause the Senator from Oregon reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. THURMOND. The purpose of 
the amendment is to strike section 605 
of the bill, which begins on page 39 and 
extends to page 40. The rest of the 
amendments relate simply to the renum- 
bering of the sections to correspond. 
After that explanation, I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will agree that there is 
really only one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield himself? He has 15 min- 
utes on the amendment. 


Mr. THURMOND. I yield myself 8. 


minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield for a ques- 
tion, but the time not to be charged to 
me. 
Mr. MORSE. When I listened to the 
Senator’s request, I did not have the bill 
before me. I did not know whether the 
amendment extended beyond section 
605. 

Mr. THURMOND. No; 
chiefly to section 605. 

Mr. MORSE. Then I have no objec- 
tion to having the amendments consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina to have his amend- 
ments considered en bloc is granted. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
speed and prompt action in judicial or 
quasijudicial determinations constitute a 
most important factor in the determina- 
tion of procedures to be prescribed for 
use by a particular judicial or quasi- 
judicial body. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in order to be consistent with 
the democratic processes which form the 
basis for the protection of individual 
rights in this great democracy the lapse 
of time is not given so high a priority 
as in those countries which utilize an 
authoritarian form of government. As 
important as speed may be, the safe- 
guarding of individual rights has never 
been sacrificed in the interest of haste 
in our democratic system. Neither have 
we let financial considerations determine 
the extent to which full due process could 
be accorded to our citizens or a portion 
of them. 

Section 605 of the bill departs from 
these laudatory principles. Section 9 (c) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, provides that a hearing shall 


it applies 
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be accorded by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board upon the request of either 
party prior to a certification election. 
The hearing is provided for the explicit 
purpose of determining whether a ques- 
tion of representation exists. Section 
9 (c) (4) provides that the parties may 
waive such a hearing by stipulation. The 
bill, under the provisions of section 605, 
would authorize the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to conduct so-called pre- 
hearing elections. This is another way 
of saying that the parties no longer have 
the benefit of a hearing as a matter of 
right. Under section 605 of the bill, the 
National Labor Relations Board would be 
required to hold a hearing after the elec- 
tion at the insistence of either of the 
parties. 

The committee, in its report, gives as 
the principal reasons for the abolition 
of hearings as a matter of right prior 
to an election, the considerations of 
time, workload of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the expense en- 
tailed in conducting the hearings and 
preparing reports thereon. There is no 
question that parties entitled to these 
hearings have availed themselves of this 
stage of the proceedings, as is brought 
out by the tables included in the com- 
mittee report on page 28. The pro- 
cedure sought to be abolished by section 
605 is not one which has fallen by the 
wayside from disuse but, on the con- 
trary, is a procedure of which both 
labor unions and managements have 
utilized consistently when it was ap- 
plicable. 

It may be true, as the committee 
states, that on occasions a party has 
demanded a hearing under section 9 
(c) of the National Labor Relations Act 
for tactical purpose or for purposes of 
delay. This could be said of almost any 
judicial procedure or quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure afforded to parties under our 
system of Government, and is certainly 
no justification for abolishing this par- 
ticular step in the proceedings. Un- 
questionably, the Board, upon the hear- 
ing, can determine whether either of 
the parties is relying upon a sham claim 
and take the appropriate action with 
the result being no more than the at- 
tendant delay. For my part, I would 
rather countenance many delays than 
to deny substantive due process to one 
party, whether it be a labor union or an 
employer. 

The requirement of a hearing subse- 
quent to an election is, as a practical 
matter, a nullity. We must not be so 
naive as to expect that the National La- 
bor Relations Board will, as a quasi-ju- 
dicial body, reverse its own previous de- 
cision handed down as a quasi-adminis- 
trative body. Such a reversal might 
sound feasible in theory, or read well in 
a statute, but, as a practical matter, it 
might as well have been omitted from the 
bill except insofar as it would diminish 
the apparent effect of the change in the 
minds of the legislators who must vote on 
the provision. 

The hearings which are afforded to 
parties as a matter of right under section 
9 (c) of the National Labor Relations 
Act are a necessary and vital step in the 
procedure for collective bargaining es- 
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tablished in the act. Even in cases 
where the issues to be determined by the 
hearing are most narrow, and where the 
decision at the hearing would be in the 
most circumscribed area, the hearing 
provides a forum in which the issues to 
be presented to the workers in the elec- 
tion are formally drawn and the posi- 
tions of the labor unions and manage- 
ment are brought into focus, thereby en- 
abling the workers to vote more intelli- 
gently in the election which follows. If 
the hearings accomplished nothing more 
than to present the issues clearly drawn 
to the workers there would be sufficient 
reason for retaining the hearings as a 
matter of right, prior to any certification 
election. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The time the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has yielded to 
himself has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
cannot reconcile leaving such an im- 
portant decision—as to whether a hear- 
ing is to be granted prior to the elec- 
tion—to an administrative agency, or, 
indeed, to any person, for that would 
amount to accepting the allegations of 
one of the parties at face value, without 
the verification obtained in accordance 
with prescribed rules followed during a 
hearing. 

The amendment which I offer, and 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] have joined 
me in sponsoring, would delete section 
605 from the bill. This amendment in- 
volves the basic right of the workers 
themselves and of management to due 
process which they have in the past been 
accorded, and on which they have relied 
for protection of their basic rights. 

During any debate on proposed legis- 
lation of this nature, almost every pro- 
posal which is discussed is declared to be 
more favorable either to management or 
to labor; and on these matters there is 
room for a great difference of opinion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
which amendment is the Senator from 
South Carolina calling up at this time? 

Mr. THURMOND. The one which 
would strike section 605 from the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it the amend- 
men identified as “6-12-58-GG"’? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have difficulty 
finding how the amendment would make 
the text of the bill read—for instance, on 
page 39 beginning in line 17. There 
would seem to be a break in the text, asa 
result. But perhaps I have the wrong 
print. 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe the Sen- 
ator from California may have the 
wrong print of the bill before him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time the Senator from South 
Carolina has yielded to himself has ex- 


pired. 

The Chair is advised by the Secretary 
that the Senator from California has 
the wrong print of the bill before him. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. It is the print 
which was furnished to me and to other 
Senators, I believe. In following the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, we should like to have the correct 
print of the bill before us. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hope the correct print of the bill will be 
furnished to the Senator promptly, so he 
can see that my amendment would strike 
out all of section 605. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield addi- 
tional time to himself? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
amendment I propose is not only favor- 
able, but is vital, to both labor and man- 
agement equally. Icannot even see how 
it would adversely affect the National 
Labor Relations Board, for it is the duty 
of Congress to provide sufficient funds 
and to authorize sufficient personnel, so 
that these essential procedures can be 
afforded to the parties without undue 
stress and extra labor on the part of 
those in the National Labor Relations 
Board. The decisions which result from 
the hearings, and from the elections that 
follow, are basic to this country’s system 
of collective bargaining. Any delays 
which might result from a continuance 
of the existing procedure are more than 
offset by the protection afforded to basic 
rights of the parties. 

Let us not destroy the best parts of 
the existing law, under the pretext of 
streamlining the procedure, or in an ef- 
fort to meet the demands to enact some 
labor legislation. It would be preferable 
to enact no new legislation at all, rather 
than to destroy the good and workable 
portions of the legislation now in exist- 
ence, thus abolishing the progress which 
predecessor Congresses have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator who is in 
charge of the time in opposition to the 
amendment will yield 10 minutes to me. 

I have just been advised that, for the 
time being, I can control the time in op- 
position to the amendment. Therefore, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

nator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, two 
problems about this matter concern me. 
One is the problem of what to do with 
title VI of the bill. 

It has been argued by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and 
other Senators that title VI includes 
some amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as well as other provisions. So it 
does. Most are not major amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. They are 
merely perfecting amendments, in a 
way, and would greatly improve the ad- 
ministration of the act, and would prove 
to be of great convenience to the Board. 
I think there is much merit to the argu- 
ment that perhaps we should stop short 
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of making any amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I would say “Yes,” so far 
as major amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act are concerned, but not in the 
case of amendments of the type of the 
ones we are dealing with here. At least, 
I am not convinced yet that we should. 

However, title VI deals with more 
than amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act as such. As the debate progresses we 
shall see there are parts of title VI that 
really have to do with carrying out pro- 
visions of the first five titles. Certainly 
it would be a shame to have a blanket 
striking out of title VI without giving 
consideration to the parts of title VI 
which bear on the implementation of the 
first five titles. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Arkansas, as well as 
other Senators, on this matter. This 
particular section deals primarily with 
the no man’s land problem. The pur- 
pose of this particular section of the bill 
is to authorize the Board to expedite the 
job it does so as to meet the no man’s 
land problem effectively. 

Let us consider what is in the bill at 
the present time. There is contained in 
it the Ives amendment. The Ives 
amendment in effect provides that the 
Board shall assert jurisdiction over all 
cases we feel is within its power. We 
have said that to the Board. 

Now we have an opportunity to adopt 
an amendment which will be of great 
procedural assistance and of great time- 
saving assistance to the Board, as the 
Board, through its spokesmen, pointed 
out in the hearings. 

I do not deny that this is, in effect, an 
amendment of the Tart-Hartley law. 
But what kind of an amendment? Let 
me stress, this is no prolabor amend- 
ment. This is basically a proemployer 
amendment. This is an amendment 
which will be of great assistance to em- 
ployers who are confronted with election 
cases, because it will cut down to rea- 
sonable periods the election campaigns 
during which production frequently is 
disrupted as management and employees 
are distracted from their main tasks. 

So I ask my colleagues to turn to 
page 795 of the hearings. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
asked the Chairman of the Board: 

Now what about reinstating the pre- 
hearing election? 


Where did the prehearing election re- 
instatement spring from? It sprang 
from the Barbash report. The Barbash 
report was a report which was made un- 
der the auspices of a Senate committee 
a few years ago—1952, I think it was— 
proposing procedural remedies which 
might expedite the work of the Board. 
This was one of them. 

Listen to what the Chairman of the 
Board stated, as appears on page 795 of 
the hearings, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from Massachusetts: 

Mr. Lerpom. I think that ought to be con- 
sidered. I think that that is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

As you know, the law now holds us to 
that. We must hold a hearing. We cannot 
eliminate the hearing ourselves in a proper 
situation. The law is so written. So there 
would be a problem as to whether or not 
Congress wants to change that. 
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And bearing on the advisability of a 
change, I might say that we have quite a 
few cases come through where the parties 
insist on a hearing which we treat as “no 
issue” questions. We cannot see any real 
dispute in many of the cases that come to 
us—indicating that maybe a hearing serves 
as a means of delay only. 


In other words, he is pointing out that 
sometimes both employers and unions 
that are seeking a dilatory tactic in the 
handling of a case fall upon this hearing 
device as a way of delaying hearings, 
Now that we are going to ask the Board, 
and rightly so, to assert jurisdiction in 
all cases that fall within its authority, I 
think we should expedite the proceed- 
ings of the Board. 

Before we get through, Mr. President, 
I shall offer a perfecting amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

Before I do that, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the committee report, because if 
we could only get our colleagues in the 
Senate to give attention to the work the 
committee has put into a bill such as 
this, and told about in its committee re- 
port, I think much of the misunderstand- 
ing which develops on the floor of the. 
Senate with respect to an amendment 
such as this would be avoided. The best 
speech I can make is to take the com- 
mittee report and amplify it, and I so do. 
Now, turning to page 25 of the commit- 
tee report: 

As an additional means of eliminating de- 
lays in NLRB case handling and enabling the 
Board to handle more cases effectively, the 


bill provides in section 601 for a prehearing 
election procedure. 

Section 9 (c) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act provides that when a question 
concerning representation exists a formal 
hearing must be held before an election un- 
less waived by all of the parties. 


Let us take note of what this formal 
hearing is. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] stated this 
would be of assistance to employees be- 
fore an election in making their deci- 
sions about an election. Employees do 
not attend such hearings, These are 
hearings that deal entirely with legal is- 
sues. Employees are at work. They 
know little or nothing about these hear- 
ings. But the case cannot be proceeded 
with on its merits until work on the elec- 
tion matter is completed. So these hear- 
ings will be of no assistance to workers 
whatsoever in regard to informing them 
as to how they should vote in a repre- 
sentation case. 

Going back to the report: 


The result of this requirement, as testified 
to by NLRB ofiicials, is that hearings are 
held on many no-issues cases. In addition, 
hearings also are held in election cases where 
the contentions are made for the purpose of 
delay or are, in fact, insubstantial, The re- 
sultant delay affects not only the cases 
which are stretched out but also the han- 
dling of other cases. 

Section 601 would permit prehearing elec- 
tions by secret ballot. During the last 19 
months of the Wagner Act (7 months of 
fiscal 1946 and all of fiscal 1947), a form of 
prehearing election was used by the NLRB. 
The proceedings authorized by this new sec- 
tion would be similar to the earlier methods 
employed by the Board but would differ in 
two major and important respects. In 1946 
and 1947, some of the prehearing elections 
were conducted by card checks. This prac- 
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tice was one reason for its elimination. 
Under the amendment the prehearing elec- 
tion would have to be by secret ballot. In 
1946 and 1947, the prehearing elections were 
almost exclusively on behalf of unions seek- 
ing representative status. Under the amend- 
ment, the prehearing election would be 
available not only to such unions, but also 
would be available in cases of petitions by 
employers and decertification petitions by 
employees. 

I want to stress that this is quite dif- 
ferent from the procedure in 1947. The 
amendment makes the preelection hear- 
ing available to employers as well as to 
unions. 

I resume reading from page 28 of the 
report: 

The principal utility of the availability of 
the prehearing election procedure is that it 
results in many more elections held pursu- 
ant to agreement of the parties. 


Remember this—it is not pointed out 
in the report, but I supplement the re- 
port—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 5 more 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the 1947 act an 
employer had to have at least two unions 
seeking recognition before he could get 
an election. Now only one union claim- 
ant is necessary, which is also of great 
benefit to the employer. 

We see on page 28 of the report a 
table which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has supplied the committee, 
containing statistics in regard to the 
number of times such elections have 
been held. We see that relatively few 
were ordered, but the procedure is there, 
particularly available in the so-called no- 
issue cases. 

It will be seen that during 1947, the only 
full year in which the prehearing election was 
in use, prehearing elections accounted for 
only about one-ninth of all the elections held 
without hearing. However, during 1947, 
hearings were required in only 20.6 percent 
of the election cases as compared with 47.9 
and 44.2 percent in the years 1944 and 1945, 
and as compared with 44.2 and 47.2 percent 
in the 2 most recent years covered by the 
Board’s chart. A reasonable deduction from 
this data, as well as the Board’s experience, is 
that the existence of the prehearing proce- 
dure is very conducive to consent elections. 


That is what is desirable, to get the 
parties to agree in respect to their col- 
lective bargaining problems. This would 
lighten the workload of the Board. That 
is what is sought to be accomplished by 
the prehearing election. 

Not only are the percentages of hearings 
required lower in 1947; the absolute number 
of consent elections was very substantially 
higher than in the preceding and subsequent 
years. 

Under the proposed amendment an election 
could be ordered by the Board or the officer 
it designates (probably its regional directors) 
in (a) cases presenting no substantial issues, 
(b) cases in which the issues might be re- 
solved by the election, and (c) cases in which 
the issues requiring a hearing are small and 
need not delay the determination of the ma- 
jor question of whether a union does in fact 
represent a majority of the employees in a 
large unit, 
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What is the danger we have to watch 
for? Senators should keep this in mind 
as I discuss the perfecting amendment. 
We have to watch for a rush order ina 
case. We have to watch for an attempt 
to get a preelection hearing rushed 
through to the detriment of either the 
union or the employer. I recognize that. 
I think we ought to be on guard against 
it. I make a proposal to be on guard 
against it. 

I now refer to point (b) on page 29: 

In other election cases, a party may refuse 
to state the issues he claims will be devel- 
oped at a hearing and does not present 
his prima facie evidence in support of his 
claims. Board personnel should be enabled 
to discourage and prevent such secretive and 
dilatory tactics. In many cases, as Board offi- 
cials indicated, insubstantial claims are made 
for the purpose of delay. The party seeking 
delay of the election may be a union or an 
employer who wishes to improve its chances 
for prevailing in an election by having the 
additional time for electioneering. The com- 
mittee takes notice of the fact that after the 
expulsion of several unions by the CIO in 
1949 and 1950 for alleged Communist domi- 
nation, locals of those unions frequently 
sought to avoid elections by injecting insub- 
stantial issues and insisting upon hearings. 
When elections were ordered, it was not un- 
usual for unions holding such deteriorating 
positions to withdraw from the election. 


In other words, this procedure is a 
scheme to check the person who is seek- 
ing to prevent a determination of issues 
by way of an election procedure. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a perfecting 
amendment to the language of the bill 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurmonp] proposes to strike. My 
parliamentary inquiry is, first, am I 
in order to offer that perfecting amend- 
ment at this time; second, if it-is in order 
for me to offer the amendment, will I 
then have time allocated to me under the 
time limitations of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which pertain to the 
parent amendment; namely, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that when 
his time has elapsed on the pending mat- 
ter, he may offer the perfecting amend- 
ment. The amendment will then be in 
order, and the Senator will be entitled to 
have an allowance of time, as provided 
by the unanimous-consent agreement, 
upon the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall finish the 5 min- 
utes I have allotted to myself, and then 
offer the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must advise the Senator that his 
time has elapsed. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monpD] has 3 minutes, unless he wishes to 
yield it, upon that issue. 

Mr. MORSE. Then I shall wait until 
the Senator uses his time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a suggestion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not sure the 
Chair has clarified the full parliamen- 
tary inquiry made by the Senator. Can 
the perfecting amendment, as so termed, 
be offered to the amendment to strike out 
the section? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The per- 
fecting amendment can be offered to the 
text of the bill. That was the proposal 
made by the Senator from Oregon, as the 
Chair understood it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Presiding Officer is 
correct. I want the Senate to know 
what it would be striking out. With the 
perfecting amendment, I think we could 
remedy one of the serious problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair ruled that the perfecting amend- 
ment should not be offered until time has 
been consumed on the pending amend- 
ment, offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. THurmonp], and other 
Senators. The Senator from South 
Carolina has 3 minutes remaining, if he 
cares to use the time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not sure the 
parliamentary situation is clear. Before 
the vote on the pending amendment, can 
a perfecting amendment be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The per- 
fecting amendment to the text of the bill 
may be offered after the time has elapsed 
upon the pending amendment and would 
then become the pending amendment 
until acted upon. The perfecting 
amendment would be acted upon before 
action on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina, which is 
in effect a motion to strike. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall take only 1 minute. I made re- 
marks earlier this afternoon regarding 
these provisions in title VI, when there 
were more Members on the floor, I shall 
not repeat those remarks at this time, 
because I intend to offer amendments to 
strike out some other sections of the bill. 

I see nothing in the proposal except 
what is termed “expediting.” Mr. Pres- 
ident, the expedition which is proposed, 
in my judgment, simply would deny 
some folks a right to be heard before an 
election call. By providing for a hear- 
ing after an election, we would be pro- 
viding a remedy after the fact or after 
the act had been committed. The law 
as it is now written is preventive of such 
being done, whereas if the section re- 
mains in the bill there would be no pre- 
election hearing. Afterward perhaps 
there would be one, and perhaps not. 
The evil we are trying to obviate would 
already have occurred in such circum- 
stances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 5 minutes? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I- 
will yield whatever time the Senator 
from Kentucky may need from the time 
on the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
-Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ex- 
-pressed a position several days ago that 
I intended to vote against an amend- 
ment which I thought went beyond the 
main purpose of the bill, which is the 
purpose of bringing about union democ- 
racy and proper management of union 
funds. 

I shall vote for the pending amend- 
ment. I have no doubt, as the Senator 
from Oregon has said, that if we retain 
in the bill the provision which the com- 
mittee adopted it will speed up the work 
of the NLRB. The problem which wor- 
ries me is that, laudable as such a pro- 
cedure may be, I feel it will take away 
-substantive rights. Perhaps employers 
have violated this provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Perhaps employees have. 
‘As I understand, in the hearings held 
before an election is ordered there is an 
opportunity to determine the kind of 
-unit which might be representative, and 
there is an opportunity to determine 
who would be eligible to vote. If the 
amendment is adopted and there is not 
that right of appeal before an election, 
after the election I am afraid the issue 
would have been decided. 

I believe there ‘s a question of main- 
taining the full substantive rights of 
employees or employers. For that rea- 
son I intend to vote for the amendment 
‘offered by the Senator from South Car- 
olina. 

“Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes from the time on 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
‘amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
'THURMOND]. In fact, in the substitute 
bill which I had drafted and which I 
offered to the full committee, I had elimi- 
nated this particular section. I did it for 
two reasons. 

First. Nothing we have heard in the 
McClellan hearings over a period of a 
year and a half has indicated any need 
for this provision. 

Second. There have been insufficient 
hearings on this subject before the Sub- 
committee on Labor. According to my 
recollection—and I may be mistaken— 
the only direct testimony as to the de- 
sirability of this provision was by Mr. 
George Meany himself, although I will 
admit that there was some brief discus- 
sion of it, with no positive assertions, with 
at least one witness from the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Section 605 of the committee bill rein- 
stitutes a device which was used by the 
Board during the 2-year period preced- 
ing passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
‘Taft-Hartley Act directed hearing before 
an election in a case where any of the 
parties so desired. Section 605, as draft- 
ed, would permit one union to raid an 
incumbent union by a quick election 
when the incumbent would not have the 
time to properly inform the employees as 
to the advantages which it obtained for 
them. It would also permit an employer 
during the course of bargaining in some 
cases to obtain a quick election without 
a hearing. 
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This section is a radical step, and was 
proposed during the hearing by only one 
witness, Mr. Meany, without giving any 
substantiating facts to support such an 
amendment. Surely the Senate should 
not take such a step without an investi- 
gation of those cases where prehearing 
elections were held during the last years 
of the Wagner Act to determine whether 
or not any time was really saved. Those 
cases should also be examined to find 
out how many resulted in refusal to bar- 
gain charges thus delaying bargaining 
for a greatly extended period. 

“Every man is entitled to his day in 
court” has been a familiar American 
slogan. But to have one’s day in court 
after the facts of one’s case have already 
been decided is not the American tradi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I will support this 
amendment, as I will support all other 
amendments which attempt to strike 
from title VI subjects not considered be- 
fore the McClellan committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina for 
himself and other Senators. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
is recognized to offer a perfecting amend- 
ment to the text of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39, 
line 20, after the word “notice”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a comma and add “but 
in no event shall an election be held 
earlier than 30 days after the filing of 
the petition and without 10 days’ notice 
except with the agreement of the 
parties.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
beginning the explanation of my amend- 
ment, I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], who, if I understood him 
correctly, made the comment that if 
there is a hearing after the election, the 
rights of contesting parties may thereby 
be waived or lost. 

The Senator from Kentucky should 
bear in mind the fact that the contested 
ballots of workers are preserved under 
the pre-election hearing procedure. Sub- 
sequent hearings will be with respect to 
such contested ballots if it is found that 
an issue is involved. 

However, as the statistics we placed 
in the Recorp show, cases of preelection 
hearings are the so-called no-issue cases, 
not cases in which the parties are really 
at issue. 

The fundamental problem here is with 
regard to the so-called quickie election. 
Iam just as much opposed to the quickie 
election as anyone else could be. There- 
fore I offer this perfecting amendment, 
and explain it, as follows: 
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The fear has been expressed that the 
prehearing election provision of section 
605 might result in quickie elections 
without adequate notice to interested 
parties. This could not be done because 
the Board and its agents must obtain 
certain basic information before an elec- 
tion could be held. Even without the 
heavy caseload now existing the me- 
chanics of arranging for elections takes 
several weeks. Moreover, as the pre- 
hearing election technique can be ex- 
pected to be used primarily as a means 
of obtaining consent elections, it is 
reasonable to expect that the Board's 
regional offices would explore such possi- 
bilities before ordering an election with- 
out a preceding hearing. It is standard 
for Board practice to require that notices 
of elections be posted for 10 days pre- 
ceding an election. 

To remove all doubts the proposed 
amendment to section 605 specifies that 
a prehearing election cannot be held 
earlier than 30 days after the filing of 
a petition and 10 days notice of the elec- 
tion must be given to the parties, so that 
the notice cannot be given earlier than 
20 days after the petition is filed and the 
election cannot be held earlier than 30 
days after the petition is filed. 

I think that is a very fair guaranty 
that the danger of a “quickie” election 
would be nonexistent. 

‘That is all I wish to say in regard to 
my perfecting amendment. I submit 
the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute to argue very 
quickly against the substitute offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Ore- 


gon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield time to himself from the 
time on the amendment or the time on 
the bill? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield time on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a clarifying observa- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator used the 
term “substitute.” I do not know 
whether the Senator is under the im- 
pression that this is a substitute for 
the Thurmond amendments. It is not. 
It is a perfecting amendment in the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sorry. I 
realize my mistake. I should have re- 
ferred to it as a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. President, all we are talking about 
is due process. I have heard the term 
“due process” used a great deal in this 
body. I think it is a very sacred and 
hallowed part of American law which we 
should protect. 

Due process requires a hearing before 
election. Nothing in the perfecting 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
would change the further language in 
section 605, as it now stands, which pro- 
vides that a designated officer may di- 
rect an election by secret ballot, either 
before or after an appropriate hearing 
after due notice. 

I suggest that we would be greatly in 
error if we were to adopt the perfecting 
amendment, because, in effect, we would 
be denying due process to members of 
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the union, or to any group seeking elec- 
tions under the law. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I yield 
myself one minute, to say that no viola- 
tion of due process is involved in a so- 
called no-issue case, in which the parties 
are not an issue. All that is involved is 
the question as to whether there shall 
be an election, and when it shall be held. 

Do we want to cause the waste of time 
and delay involved in a so-called hear- 
ing when there is nothing to hold a 
hearing about? Or do we want to put 
the parties in a position in which by 
consent, they can have a preelection 


earing? 

I think it is perfectly obvious that this 
amendment would be a great timesaver. 
If there were a contest, no one would 
be more insistent than I that if there 
are issues in dispute, there must be a 
hearing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one minute from the time 
on the amendment. 

In answer to the comments of the dis- 

tinguished Senator from Oregon, we do 
not know whether there are real issues 
until the hearing is held. No one can 
-talk about issues until the hearing is 
held. That is one of the things the 
junior Senator from Arizona is getting 
at. It is proposed to deny due process 
and to say, “We will hold a hearing 
afterward.” 

Mr. MORSE. Of course we know 
about it, because that is what the par- 
ties state to the Board when the Board 
determines whether there shall be a pre- 
election hearing. Unless the parties are 
in a contest—— 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Issues may de- 
velop. Issues are determined in the 
hearing. 

Mr. MORSE. The parties would not 
go to hearing except on what would be 
analogous to pleadings. They go to 
hearing on the contentions. If there 
are no contentions, why go through the 
formality of a hearing? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Oregon to say 
in his remarks that when a waiver is 
filed by both parties, no hearings are 
held? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That, it seems to me, 
would answer the proposal which was 
made by the Senator, that when there are 
no issues, no hearings are needed. 

Mr. MORSE. But many times it is not 
possible to get a party to consent to a 
waiver, because he wants to buy time for 
delay in order to harass the opposing 
party. The Board cannot order a pre- 
hearing election. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Probably I misunder- 
stood the Senator from Oregon. I 
thought he was arguing: What is the 
sense of having a prehearing when the 
parties are in agreement? If they are in 
agreement, they may file a waiver, and no 
prehearing is had. 

Mr. MORSE. There are agreements 
on occasions, but many times one or the 
other party will say, for some reason or 
other, “I am not going to agree.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
yielded has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Ohio. How much 
time do we have remaining on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
position has 12 minutes. All time in 
favor of the amendment has been con- 
sumed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand we are 
talking about the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MORSE. It is an amendment to 
the bill. It is a perfecting amendment to 
the bill. It has nothing to do with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina. We must decide 
whether we want this language in the 
bill. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina would strike the 
section from the bill, including the 
language of my amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to speak on this amendment at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
will not need more than a minute. I 
have no objection to the language the 
Senator from Oregon has offered, but it 
does not correct the real objection. I 
have no objection to his amendment be- 
ing adopted. If it is adopted, I will still 
vote to have this section stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
no other Senator desires to speak against 
the amendment, I have nothing further 
to say, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon, Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is adopted. The 
question recurs on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurmMonp], to strike section 
605 of the bill, as now amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion to lay on the able was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
line 3, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: “(a)” between the period and the 
words “any person,” and on page 17, line 
11, insert a new subsection reading as 
follows: 

Sec. 108. (b) When any officer of any labor 
organization misappropriates or misapplies 
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in any way any money or property of the 
labor organization in violation of any of the 
provisions of this section and the labor or- 
ganization or its governing board or officers 
refuse or fail to sue to recover such money 
or property or the value of the same after 
being requested to do so by any member of 
the labor organization, any member of the 
labor organization may sue the offending of- 
ficer in any district court of the United States 
or in any State court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to recover such money or property or 
the value of the same for the benefit of the 
labor organization. No such proceeding un- 
der this subsection shall be brought except 
upon leave of the court obtained upon veri- 
fied application on good cause shown, which 
application may be made ex parte. The trial 
judge may allot a reasonable part of the 
recovery in any action under this subsection 
to pay the fees of counsel prosecuting the suit 
at the instance of the member of the labor 
organization and to compensate such mem- 
ber for any expenses necessarily paid or in- 
curred by him in connection with the litiga- 
tion. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to impair any remedy, either legal 
or equitable, available to a member of the 
labor organization under any other law of 
the United States or of any State, 


Mr. ERVIN. I yield myself 5 min- 


utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have offered a very 
simple amendment. The other evening, 
when the senior Senator from New 
Jersey offered his amendment, I said I 
was in favor of the objective of his 
amendment but I thought it had some 
serious legal defects because of its 
vagueness. Section 108 of the bill as 
the section being amended was orig- 
inally designated makes it a criminal 
offense for any person to embezzle, steal, 
or unlawfully and willfuliy abstract or 
convert to his own use or the use of 
another any moneys of a union, and so 
forth. 

My amendment provides that if an 
officer of a union misappropriates any 
moneys of the union in violation of sec- 
tion 108 as originally designated, a 
member of the union may bring suit to 
recover the funds for the benefit of the 
union if the union or its governing 
board or officers refuse or fail to do so 
after demand to do so is made. Any 
member of the union may apply to the 
court after the demand is made and re- 
fused and, by showing good cause to 
the court, may obtain leave of court to 
bring suit for the benefit of the union 
to recover the misappropriated moneys. 
Such a suit may be brought in the dis- 
trict court of the United States or in 
any State court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. In the event of a recovery, the 
trial judge may order a reasonable por- 
tion of the recovery to be used to pay 
the fees of counsel representing the 
member of the union who brought the 
suit for the benefit of the union and the 
reasonable expenses necessarily in- 
curred by the member of the union in 
connection with the suit. 

I believe my amendment makes the 
objective of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey perfectly clear 
and carries out the ultimate objective 
of his defeated amendment. In addition 
to a criminal penalty, which is provided 
in the bill in its original form, my 
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amendment would provide civil relief 
also under appropriate procedure. I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
the amendment now pending before the 
Senate, offered by the distinguished Sen- 

ator from North Carolina, deals with a 
problem which deserves to be dealt with 
by the Senate, and deals with it superbly 
well. 

Such an amendment had been drafted 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and myself. When we were in- 
formed of the work being done on the 
same subject by the Senator from North 
Carolina, we were delighted to yield to 

“him. He has been kind enough to in- 
corporate some of our suggestions in his 
draft. 

I shall take only a minute or so of 
the time of the Senate to analyze the 
amendment. In the first place it makes 
clear that when property or money is 
misapplied, it is not only desirable to 
have a criminal penalty applied against 
the one who misapplied the fund, but 
also to recover the money or property 
involved, particularly because it is prop- 
erty of an organization of a cooperative 
character, a trade union. The funda- 
mental purpose of having an opportunity 
and right to recover it in specie is ex- 
tremely important. All that is served 
by the pending amendment. 

The second point is to find some tech- 
nique by which an individual shall have 
the right to sue if the so-called corpo- 
rate body—using the term in its informal 
sense—fails or refuses to sue. Let us 
suppose that it fails or refuses unrea- 
sonably to sue, even after demand has 
been made. Then what? Shall an in- 
dividual have the right to sue? The 
Senator from North Carolina has dealt 
with both of these subjects by providing 
a petition for leave to sue. That is a 
very well-established ex parte procedure. 
It requires an individual only to show 
probable cause and a demand which has 
been refused; or where it is unnecessary 
to make the demand, or where it has been 
unreasonably neglected in terms of any 
response at all. All of this can be cov- 
ered in an ex parte application to the 
court. 

Finally, we are very well acquainted 
with the cases of stockholders who, un- 
der similar circumstances, might sue to 
recover funds misapplied by an officer, 
a director, or an employee of a corpora- 
tion, when the corporation fails or re- 
fuses to sue. The way in which such a 
stockholder can get counsel is that the 

_amount recovered then becomes a fund 
out of which counsel may be paid. So 
there is an automatic, built-in means for 
inducing competent lawyers to under- 
take this kind of litigation. Our col- 
league provides exactly that in the 
amendment. 

Based upon the equities of the situa- 
tion and upon practical experience in 
terms of the trial of such cases, I re- 
spectfully submit that the amendment 
deserves the approval of the Senate. I 
think it will go a long way toward ma- 
terially strengthening the bill. 

In deference to our colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey {Mr. 
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SmwitTH], who first proposed the across- 
the-board idea of treating all these funds 
as fiduciary or trust funds, but which the 
Senate did not see fit to accept, I think 
this amendment meets the fundamental 
objective. The law now will embrace 
trusts in the various type of operations 
in which an officer may engage with his 
own trade union. What is needed is a 
piece of machinery by which the indi- 
vidual member will not have to call upon 
the trade union or a particular criminal 
penalty alone. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
made a very much needed contribution 
toward improving the bill. I am very 
happy to associate myself with him. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time in opposition to the amendment is 
controlled by the majority leader. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not sure that I 
want time yielded to me, but I should like 
to ask a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Acting as minor- 
ity leader, I yield the Senator from Colo- 
rado 2 minutes. He mey do with it what 
he wishes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The other evening the 
Senate debated the question of fiduciary 
responsibility. I have in my hand an 
article entitled “Union May Have To Pay 
Teamster’s $5,000 Fine,” published in the 
Denver Post of June 8, 1958. The article 
reads, in part, as follows: 

George Harper, the ousted leader of Team- 
sters Local No. 961, may not have to pay a 
cent of the $5,000 district court judgment 


imposed on him Friday for illegally expel- 
ling a member. 


The fact is that the union illegally ex- 
pelled several members last year, but 
when they did so, they entered this cute 
little item in their minutes. The article 
reads: 

According to the minutes of the January 
19 membership meeting: 

The first order of business was a motion 
and recommendation of the executive 
board * * >», 

With respect to any and all action in courts 
of law now pending or later to be filed, 
whether directed at the organization as a 
whole or naming individuals acting in their 
capacities as agents of the organization, the 
sole responsibility of ultimate findings or 
decisions that may be levied by such courts 
shall rest with the organization. 

They shall not be a responsibility of in- 
dividuals who have acted as agents for the 
local union and whose term of office has been 
terminated. 

Motion put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously. 


That was not the situation in this 
case. The man and his compatriots or 
comrades in the union, who had been 
illegally fired from the union, brought 
suit against the individual and secured 
judgment by reason of the motion which 
had been adopted unanimously. But 
now it appears that the union will have 
to pay the fine, and the man who got the 
judgment of $5,000 will not have to pay 
a part of the fine. 
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I address this question to the Senator 
from North Carolina. Will his amend- 
ment help to cure such a situation? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; the amendment 
would have no application whatsoever, 
because it is restricted only to provide a 
remedy for the funds of the union which 
are misappropriated. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Denver 
Post, written by Zeke Scher, printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Union May Have To Pay Teamsten’s $5,000 
FINE 
(By Zeke Scher) 

George Harper, the ousted leader of Denver 
teamsters local 961, may not have to pay a 
cent of the $5,000 district court judgment 
imposed on him Friday for illegally expelling 
a member, 

The bill may have to be paid by the very 
union members who opposed Harper's tactics 
and voted him out—and a reform slate in— 
last January. 

One of the sharpest maneuvers during Har- 
per’s tenure as local secretary-treasurer took 
place last January 17 at the last executive 
board meeting over which Harper presided. 

The action taken at that meeting was 
rammed through a general membership meet- 
ing 2 days later during the excitement over 
installing the victorious reform slate of offl- 
cers. 

Minutes of that meeting, disclosed for the 
first time Saturday, showed that Harper won 
approval of a motion that apparently takes 
him off the hook for any judgment im- 
posed against him, 

According to the minutes of the January 19 
membership meeting: 

“The first order of business was a motion 
and recommendation of the executive 
board * * e; 

“With respect to any and all actions in 
courts of law now pending or later to be 
filed, whether directed at the organization 
as a whole or naming individuals acting in 
their capacities as agents of the organization, 
the sole responsibility of ultimate findings 
or decisions that may be levied by such court 
shall rest with the organization. 

“They shall not be a responsibility of in- 
dividuals who have acted as agents for the 
local union and whose term of office has been 
terminated. 

“Motion put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously.” 

John J. Gibbons, attorney for Harper and 
counsel for 961 until Harper was ousted, said 
Saturday that he is familiar with the mo- 
tion. “It guarantees that the union itself 
will assume any liability that may be at- 
tached to George Harper,” Gibbons said, 

Gibbons said that, notwithstanding, he 
will appeal to the highest courts the Den- 
ver jury verdict assessing Harper actual and 
punitive damages for the November 1956, ex- 
pulsion. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. I support the 
amendment. 

I support the amendment, although I 
am sorry that the Senate did not accept 
the Smith of New Jersey amendment the 
other evening, an amendment which 


would have placed real fiduciary respon- 
sibility on the leaders of labor. This 
amendment, to a rather sizable degree, 
removes some of the abuses which those 
of us who have been working for a really 
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effective bill, as against the present 
measure, have sought to eliminate. 

I have served for a year and a half on 
the McClellan committee, and I am also 
a member of the Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, but particularly I shall refer to 
my association with the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. McCLELLAN]. I read 
from the interim report, page 451, to 
express my disappointment that the 
Senate did not adopt the Smith of New 
Jersey amendment: 

Since union-dues money, as well as health 
and welfare funds are, in actuality, a trust, 
being held for the members of the union by 
their officers, the committee feels that atten- 
tion should be given to placing certain re- 
strictions on the use of these funds, such as 
are now imposed on banks and other insti- 
tutions which act as repositories and ad- 
ministratots for trust funds. 


I wish that the Senate had seen fit to 
accept the recommendations of the 
McClellan committee in this manner; 
but having, in their wisdom, decided not 
to do so, I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina is 
far better than what is in the bill up to 
this time. Therefore, I shall support 
the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. On reflection, I 
think I gave a wrong answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado when 
I said the amendment would not cover 
the situation to which he called atten- 
tion. 

If union funds are taken for an un- 
authorized purpose, with the knowl- 
edge that they will be applied to an un- 
authorized person, an ultra vires act is 
being committed, and the amendment 
would permit a member to sue to re- 
cover the funds under the circum- 
stances stated in it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think it is very im- 
portant that we have a little legislative 
history. In the case to which I refer, a 
man sued an individual officer of the 
union for what was clearly an illegal act. 
Not only he, but several of his friends, 
were in the same situation. They 
secured a judgment for $5,000 against 
the individual. Is it the understanding 
and the legislative history of the amend- 
ment that in such an instance a union 
could not adopt a motion or a bylaw 
which would put the responsibility for 
such acts on the union? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? y 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have conferred with 
the Senator from North Carolina. We 
believe this would follow corporate prac- 
tice, under which an officer cannot be 
reimbursed by his corporation, if the 
action which he has performed is an 
illegal one or is ultra vires his own au- 
thority as an officer of the corporation. 

Therefore, one would have to get the 
exact circumstances to which the Sena- 
tor from Colorado referred. But I think 
it is important to have the fundamental 
principle set forth in the Recorp that 
where money is sought to be paid to 
a union official, to hold him harmless 
for a sum which he has paid by way of 
penalty, that would have to be justified 
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under the applicable law as an act with- 
in the authority of the union. If it 
were not, then it could be recovered 
under the provision which will be writ- 
ten into the bill if the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not think I have 
the fioor; I should like to have it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Colorado from my 
time. He can do with it what he wishes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have conferred with 
the senior Senator from North Carolina, 
and the junior Senator from New York 
in regard to this matter. I think it is 
important, as the Senator from New 
York has said, to make a legislative 
history. 

The junior Senator from New York 
has set forth his answer to the hypo- 
thetical raised by the Senator from Colo- 
rado concerning legislative intent. I 
support and associate myself with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. The important thing 
is to make clear that the union will not 
pay for the ultra vires act, in effect, of 
a union official who is guilty of miscon- 
duct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I appreciate his remarks, 
because they help to clarify the situa- 
tion. 

The other day I tried to call the at- 
tention of the McClellan committee to 
situations which existed in my own 
State, but I could not get anything but a 
written acknowledgement of my applica- 
tion. I do not cast criticism on them 
for that, because I know they had so 
much to do that they could not even 
get to them. But this is important. It 
is important that we understand that 
it is the intent of this section, no mat- 
ter what action the union may take by 
itself it cannot assume as an obliga- 
tion the ultra vires acts of the union 
or its officers in a situation of this sort. 

If there is no one who wants to con- 
tradict that understanding or modify it, 
I assume that it will be the legislative 
history backing the matter. 

I thank the Senator from North Car- 
olina, the Senator from Oregon, and the 
Senator from New York for their state- 
ments concerning this situation, which I 
think is a very important one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). AN remaining 
time on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment lettered “E,” which 
is at the desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
after line 11, it is proposed to insert 
the following new subsection: 

(d) The Secretary may exempt from the 
requirements of paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion for such definite or indefinite periods 
as he may determine any labor organization 
or class thereof having fewer than 200 
members and having gross annual re- 
ceipts of less than $20,000, including all 
sums paid over as dues or per capita tax to 
a parent, or affiliated labor organization (ex- 
cluding payments received by trustees under 
section 302 (c) (5) or (6) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended) if he finds that the exemption of 
such labor organization or class thereof 
would not interfere with the attainment of 
the objectives of this act. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment constitutes a har- 
monious compromise between having 
every union, regardless of size, report; 
and, on the other hand, giving the Sec- 
retary of Labor sufficient power to ex- 
empt unions when he belieyes it would 
be unduly burdensome to require them 
to report and when he believes there 
would be no public necessity for them to 
report. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
Senators on both sides, and I hope the 
Senate will accept the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts and I had 
considerable discussion about this pro- 
vision, both in the subcommittee and in 
the full committee. 

Both of us believe it would be wrong 
to impose extremely on small unions a 
requirement for full reporting. 

However, those on our side felt it would 
be wrong to include a provision which 
would be so broad that some unions 
which we believe should report would be 
able to avoid reporting. 

Therefore, the amendment now pro- 
posed is in complete accord with my 
thinking. I believe that by giving the 
Secretary of Labor authority to exempt 
small unions which he believes should 
be exempted we shall be making a wise 
move. 

Therefore, I shall support the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield back the 
remainder of the time under his control? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Yes; if no other 
Senator wishes to speak on this side of 
the question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
in line 1, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “unless 1 year has elapsed subse- 
quent,” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
word “prior.” 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to himself? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, this 
amendment will accomplish something 
which I thought was achieved on last 
Thursday night, when the Senate adopt- 
ed my amendment, as amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

As originally written, section 305 (a) 
of the bill reported by the committee 
prevented a person convicted of certain 
crimes from serving as a union official 
unless 1 year had elapsed following the 
restoration of his right to vote within 
his State. 

My amendment sought to remove the 
1-year restriction, for reasons which I 
set forth in a statement which is to be 
found on page 10991 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for Thursday, June 12. 
The managers of the bill accepted my 
amendment. 

Then the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] submitted an amendment to my 
amendment, which substituted the words 
“any felony” for the list of crimes spec- 
ified in my amendment. 

My amendment, as amended, or as 
Modified, as the case may be—was then 
accepted by the Senate. 

I believe that a reading of the debate 
on this matter, as it appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, June 12, 
clearly establishes that the Senate in- 
tended to adopt the language of my 
amendment, together with the modifica- 
tion submitted by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT]. 

However, on Friday, when I checked 
the matter at the desk, I was surprised to 
find that the only amendment recorded 
to this section of the bill was that of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Since his amendment in no way cor- 
rects the matter I was seeking to correct, 
I have offered the amendment now 
pending, which will clear up the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. President, I am glad that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
in the Chamber at this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is entirely and 
completely correct in the statement he 
has made. I believe that both he and I 
had a different idea about what would 
happen when he offered his amendment 
and when I offered by amendment to it. 

The morning afterward, when we 
found out how the Record then read, I 
told him I would be very willing to join 
him in an attempt to straighten out the 
matter. 
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For that reason and for that purpose, 
Mr. President, I urge that my colleagues 
support the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield back 
the remainder of the time under his 
control? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the acting minority leader yield back the 
time under his control? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “6-12- 
58-U,” which previously was temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan desire to have 
the amendment read? 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to amend my amendment by 
means of a substitute which I now send 
to the desk. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Have not the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Is unanimous consent 
required in order that the Senator from 
Michigan may amend his amendment at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. POTTER. The normal courtesy 
shown by Members of the Senate to one 
another is to permit a Senator who has 
submitted an amendment to amend his 
own amendment. That is not unusual 
or difficult. So I regret that the senior 
Senator from Oregon feels constrained 
to object. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
my amendment be amended by the 
oe me which I have sent to the 

esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. POTTER, on page 
36, between lines 6 and 7, it is proposed 
to insert the following section: 

Sec. 503 (a) Any member of a labor organ- 
ization whose employment is conditioned up- 
on such membership may file a petition with 
the Secretary requ: that moneys paid 
as membership dues or fees to such labor or- 
ganization be expended exclusively for col- 


lective bargaining purposes or purposes re- 
lated thereto. Upon the filing of such peti- 
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tion the Secretary shall conduct an inves- 
tigation to determine whether such moneys 
are being or have been expended by such 
labor organization for purposes other than 
collective bargaining or purposes related 
thereto during the term of the collective 
bargaining agreement which requires mem- 
bership in such labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment. 

(b) When the Secretary shall have deter- 
mined that such moneys have been so ex- 
pended, he shall bring in behalf of such pe- 
titioner a civil action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction against such labor or- 
ganization for the recovery of all the moneys 
paid by the petitioner to such labor organi- 
zation during the life of such agreement and 
for such other appropriate and injunctive 
relief as the court deems just and proper. 
Any amount so recovered shall be paid to the 
petitioner on whose behalf such action was 
brought and in whose favor judgment was 
rendered. Any suit under this section may 
be instituted in any district court of the 
United States notwithstanding any monetary 
limitation of jurisdiction of such court. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in under- 
standing that after the yeas-and-nays 
have been ordered on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, he can offer what 
amounts to a substitute amendment? 
If I correctly understood the reading of 
the amendment, it is in the form of a 
substitute. 

Mr. POTTER. Yes, it is in the form 
of a substitute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on that 
basis, I have no objection. 

I want the Senator from Michigan to 
know that the way he has endeavored to 
handle the parliamentary problem which 
confronts him is, in my opinion, the 
proper way. Therefore, on the basis that 
he desires to have a substitute consid- 
ered, I withdraw my previous objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Michigan? 
The Chair hears none. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. First, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be al- 
lowed to amend my amendment by of- 
fering an amendment in the form of a 
substitute, which the clerk has just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator has modified his 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
eae inquiry, if the Senator will 

eld. 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state his 
ee, inquiry. 

DIRKSEN. The order for the 
yeas ai eee nays on the amendment is in 
effect, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is a substitute? Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The Senator from Michigan has 15 
minutes on his amendment. How much 
time does he yield himself? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, this 
amendment differs from my amendment 
which was offered and debated on Sat- 
urday in two major respects. In the first 
place, rather than have the petition go 
to the Attorney General, the petition 
goes to the Secretary of Labor. ‘The 
Secretary of Labor ascertains whether 
union dues are being used for other than 
collective bargaining purposes or pur- 
poses related thereto, and the Secretary 
of Labor then acts in behalf of the peti- 
tioner, in civil court, to recover the 
funds. 

The amendment differs in another re- 
spect, in that if it is found the union 
is using dues for purposes other than 
collective bargaining or purposes related 
thereto, then the dues which the peti- 
tioner has paid during the term of the 
contract will be returned to the peti- 
tioner. 

Those are the two main differences 
between the amendment I haye now of- 
fered as a substitute and the amend- 
ment which was debated on Saturday. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is important 
to point out that one of the defenses 
made for compulsory membership in a 
union is that the unions contend there 
should be no free riders, that every per- 
son employed by the employer should 
pay his just share of the cost of collec- 
tive bargaining and related items so he 
may pay his share of the cost of obtain- 
ing improved working conditions, in- 
creased wages, and so on. 

While I do not accept that contention 
as valid and binding, I think the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan 
Strikes at the very heart of the matter, 
because under the Senator’s amendment 
the worker would still be paying his 
share of the cost of negotiating with 
his employer, in an attempt to get what- 
ever gains he might seek. Certainly we 
in this country do not believe in com- 
pulsory contributions, whether they be 
to a worthwhile charity, to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, or to a political party. 
Such contributions should be the free 
will act of individuals making them or 
of voluntary organizations which per- 
sons may join of their own choosing. 

Mr. POTTER. If the Senator will 
yield at that point, I should like to refer 
to the comments which appear in the 
RecorD, made by the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] on Saturday, 
when my amendment was being dis- 
cussed. He stated my amendment 
would destroy the union shop. That is 
not so. I think we must recognize the 
fact that a union by law is allowed to 
negotiate and enter into a union shop 
contract with an employer. 

Congress gave unions certain bene- 
fits. In the first place, unions are ex- 
empt from the antitrust laws. Second, 
they have a nonprofit status for tax pur- 
poses. It is provided by law that in the 
collective-bargaining practices of unions, 
they may enter into a union shop con- 
tract. 

Iam sure Congress did not intend that 
when an agreement for a union shop 
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was entered into, a union member could 
be forced to have his dues used for con- 
tributions to, for example, the Hells 
Canyon Association, or Americans for 
Democratic Action, or any other organ- 
ization, whatever the purpose might be, 
or whether the purpose was good or bad. 
I do not believe it is consistent with our 
freedoms under the Bill of Rights to 
compel a person to contribute to some- 
thing, even though its purpose may be 
good. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is abundantly 
clear that when the Congress author- 
ized compulsory unionism it never in- 
tended to authorize compulsory member- 
ship in a political party or compulsory 
contributions to it. Congress never in- 
tended to authorize compulsory support 
of organizations with social objectives 
which leaders of a union might decide 
to support. 

Mr. POTTER. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska this 
issue is simple and clear cut. It is 
whether members of unions should be 
compelled to use their dues for such con- 
tributions. I agree it is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and the law so provides, that union 
‘dues may be used for collective bargain- 
ing purposes; but I say there is no right 
to take the dues of members and use 
them for any purpose union leaders 
might desire, whether it be for political 
activity or for purposes which the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
stated, such as safety procedures, or a 
safety program, whatever it might be, 
even though it might be a very laudable 
type of activity. We have no right to 
force a union member to contribute to 
an activity of that kind in order that he 
may maintain his livelihood. 

It is provided by law that an employer 
and a union can enter into an agree- 
ment for a union shop. I thoroughly 
agree that when that is done there 
should not be freeriders so far as con- 
cerns benefits such an agreement might 
provide for the workers. I say we should 
deny the right of any organization—and 
it has been cited in court cases—to com- 
pel a member to contribute to some- 
thing, outside the field of collective bar- 
gaining, for which he does not want his 
dues to be used. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. If a member must pay 
sufficient dues to carry on all the costs of 
collective bargaining and other activities 
rightly related thereto, can that in any 
way hamper the legitimate objective of 
a union, to wit, the improvement of 
working conditions of its members? 

Mr. POTTER. Ofcoursenot. Ithink 
the term “collective bargaining” ‘has 
been pretty well defined. What does it 
mean? It means a union may bargain 
with an employer for benefits for its em- 
ployees, such as settling wage disputes 
and disagreements, and matters of that 
kind. That is collective bargaining, 
and the use of dues of members is cer- 
tainly contemplated for that purpose, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes additional. 

To use the dues of union members for 
Americans for Democratic Action, as an 
example, or for a safety committee, I do 
not believe is proper. Unless the mem- 
ber wants to contribute to that type of 
activity, it would certainly fall outside 
the area of collective bargaining. By 
such a process the individual’s property 
is being taken from him without due 
process of law. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr.POTTER. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ido not believe it could 
be shown that even a majority of the 
union members wish to have their money 
used to support such organizations as 
the Americans for Democratic Action, 
but even if a majority should want that 
to be done, which I doubt, it would be 
grossly unfair to impose such a condi- 
tion upon the minority as a condition 
in enabling them to continue in their 
jobs. 

The Senator is rendering a distinct 
service to the working people, in seek- 
ing to attain the end that their money 
may be used for the very purpose for 
which unions exist, to bring about higher 
wages, better working conditions, and 
fringe benefits. 

Certainly if we permit unions to do all 
the things which are being done, and 
to take from their members the money 
for which they have worked and which 
they need to support their families, we 
shall create an atmosphere of unrest 
among the working people. 

It is not strange that the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan brought 
facts before us Saturday evening to show 
that in one great industrial area in 
Michigan 63 percent of the union mem- 
bers polled were dissatisfied with the 
way their dues money was being han- 
died. I refer to the survey made at 
Flint, Mich. 

We are now considering an amend- 
ment which has the workers on one side 
appealing to the Senate to give them 
relief and the labor “bosses” on the 
other side in opposition. 

Mr. POTTER. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska that 
this is a very simple, clear-cut issue. 
There is no question about a violation 
of the union shop provisions. If activi- 
ties are confined to collective bargaining, 
there is no violation of the union shop 
provisions. 

Our labor laws were enacted so that 
organized labor could bargain with em- 
ployers to secure the best possible work- 
ing conditions, the best possible wages, 
and best possible hours, as well as to set- 
tle grievances in the best interests of 
the employees. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

oS, POTTER. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

This matter has nothing to do with 
collective bargaining. Union dues are 
used for political purposes. Whether 
the union member supports either po- 
litical party or any individual in either 
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party, I say that fact has nothing to 
do with collective bargaining. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I should like to have 
the Senator give me a little more en- 
lightenment, because it is my under- 
standing that it is a violation of the law 
today for either a corporation or a labor 
union to make a political contribution. 

Mr. POTTER. Under the Corrupt 
Practices Act it is unlawful for a labor 
organization, a bank or a corporation to 
make contributions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the proponents of the amendment 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
has expired. 
| Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
‘yield the Senator whatever additional 
time he feels he needs, from the time 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator request? 

Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. POTTER. Under the Corrupt 
Practices Act it is illegal for a corpora- 
tion, a bank, or a labor organization to 
contribute funds for political purposes. 
However, this provision has been tested 
in the courts. 

There was a court decision in Mich- 
igan, in the Federal court. After a jury 
trial, the decision was that activities by 
a labor organization, in the form of 
radio and television programs which 
were alleged to be political, were in fact 
educational and therefore did not fall 
within the purview of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. There is also a ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, with reference to 
the first amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator, because I wanted him to yield at 
this point so that I might further an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet]. I know the 
Senator from California is deeply con- 
cerned about this matter, because we 
have discussed it privately. 

Mr. President, I think it proper at 
this point in the discussion to ask 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that section 313 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 


President, 
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There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Src. 313. It is unlawful for any national 
bank, or any corporation organized by au- 
thority of any law of Congress, to make a 
contribution or expenditure in connection 
with any election to any political office, or 
in connection with any primary election or 
political convention or caucus held to select 
candidates for any political office, or for any 
corporation whatever, or any labor organ- 
ization to make a contribution or expendi- 
ture in connection with any election at 
which presidential and vice presidential 
electors or a Senator or Representative in, 
or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to 
Congress are to be voted for, or in connec- 
tion with any primary election or political 
convention or caucus held to select candi- 
dates for any of the foregoing offices, or for 
any candidate, political committee, or other 
person to accept or receive any contribution 
prohibited by this section. Every corpora- 
tion or labor organization which makes any 
contribution or expenditure in violation of 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$5,000; and every officer or director of any 
corporation, or officer of any labor organiza- 
tion, who consents to any contribution or 
expenditure by the corporation or labor or- 
ganization, as the case may be, in violation 
of this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion “labor organization’’ means any organ- 
ization of any kind, or any agency or em- 
ployee representation committee or plan, in 
which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions of work. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
further answer to the question of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, the way union officials get around 
the act and around the: prohibition is 
the use of the Committee on Political 
Education. 

Prior to the amalgamation of the 
CIO-AFL, there was what was called the 
Political Action Committee. The Com- 
mittee on Political Education has, as its 
purpose, ostensibly the education of the 
union members. What kind of educa- 
tion is it? It is political education. 

If the Senator will read the RECORD 
for Saturday, he will find I had printed 
quite a bit of material to indicate the 
tremendous amounts which were spent 
on political campaigns. 

I am fortunate in having in my hand 
at the moment when the question is 
asked a clipping from the Detroit Times 
of the 8th of June, the headline of which 
is “Army of 4,000 To Aid Union At 
Polls.” 

I will read the first paragraph of the 
item. 

Lansing, June 7—Democratic State Chair- 
man Neil Staebler revealed today that the 
UAW this year will furnish about 4,000 
workers on election day who will be paid 
$20 each by the union. 

That money will be taken from the 
general fund, and it represents $80,000 
for 1 day. I remind Senators that while 
it is the plan to have 4,000 workers on 
election day duty, we do not know how 
many there will be starting the ist of 
September or the Ist of October. 
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The material which I had printed in 
the Recorp last Saturday night showed 
some 1,549 workers, if my memory serves 
me correctly, at a total cost of about 
$37,500 a day, which the investigators 
working for the select committee to in- 
vestigate lobbying and campaign ex- 
penses discovered. The investigators 
were unable to determine how long the 
work had continued. 

That is the secret of the political ac- 
tivity. That is the means for bypassing 
section 313 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I am now convinced that the money 
is not given to candidates unless the 
money comes from a voluntary fund, and 
the voluntary funds do exist. In other 
words, if candidate X is given $1,000, the 
$1,000 comes from voluntary contribu- 
tions. I am sure, however, the Senator 
will agree with me, after long years of 
experience in politics, that he would 
rather have a thousand men working for 
him than $10,000 any day of the week. 

That is what is being done in this 
country. ‘These people are doing the 
kind of political work neither the Demo- 
crats nor the Republicans are doing, be- 
cause they cannot afford to. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not have the 
floor. I was answering a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I will yield to the Senator from 
California to comment on the remarks 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the practices to which he 
alludes, and which he suggests take place 
in Michigan, constitute a violation of the 
present law? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To my mind—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Michigan have expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will yield an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan, so that I may answer that 
question in part. 

Before I proceed, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article entitled “Army of 
4,000 To Aid Union at Polls,” from the 
Detroit Times of June 8, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Times of June 8, 1958] 
ARMY OF 4,000 To Arp UNION AT POLLS 
(By Frank Morris) 

Lansine, June 7.—Democratic State Chair- 
man Neil Staebler revealed today that the 
UAW this year will furnish about 4,000 work- 
ers on election day who will be paid $20 each 
by the union. 

This huge army will be mobilized princi- 
pally in Detroit, where Staebler is perfecting 


the most vigilant political organization in 
Michigan's history. 

Directed by division captains, the union 
members and volunteer party workers will 
undertake to get every voter to the polls in 
all Democratic precincts. 

The UAW has furnished the party with 
paid hands in past elections. But never has 
the force been as big as it will be in 1958, 
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1958 


and never has the party organization been 
tuned to such a pitch. 

One reason for the new energy is Staebler’s 
determination to boost Governor Williams a 
notch higher in the 1960 presidential race by 
giving him a record majority in his bid for 
a sixth term. 

Another is fear that the people may be 
growing weary of voting for Williams. There 
will be thousands at the polls next Novem- 
ber, some now in their thirties, who never 
have voted for anyone else for Governor. 

In completing organization strategy, 
Staebler came up with the startling an- 
nouncement that his party hasn't been doing 
well in Wayne County. 

He didn’t have tongue in cheek, either, 
despite the fact that Williams carried the 
county by 382,000 votes in 1956 against the 
late Mayor Cobo, 

He was not kidding when he said: 

“Republicans do a better job in Wayne 
County than we do.” 

Staebler’s reasoning is based on a dis- 
covery than only 60 percent of citizens are 
register to vote in Detroit precincts where 
Democrats get 80 percent of the ballots. In 
these precincts, the State chairman said, 
only 75 percent of the registered voters went 
to the polls in 1956. 

“The contrary is true in the Republican 
precincts in Wayne County,” Staebler con- 
tinued. 

“In precincts where they have over 60 
percent of the vote, they have 80 percent of 
the citizens registered—and they get their 
voters to the polls, 

“They do a conspicuously better job. 

“If we did as well, our percentage in 
Wayne would increase to 80 percent of the 
total vote.” 

Because of the Governor's personal popu- 
larity, Staebler uses the vote for secretary 
of state in analyzing the strength of his 
party. 

On this basis, the Democratic edge in 
Wayne in 1952 was 61 percent. It increased 
to 63 percent in 1954 and to 65 percent 2 
years ago. 

“Normally, we can expect a growth in 1958 
to 67 percent of the total,” Staebler said. 
“But don’t be surprised if it is over 70 
percent.” 

This year, Democrats will have a full slate 
of candidates for every office in every county 
for the first time. 

Staebler said his party has a good chance 
this year to capture control of the house of 
representatives in Lansing. At present, 
Democrats have 49 seats and need 66 for 
a majority. 

The fight will be centralized in 17 dis- 
tricts now held by Republicans, as well as 
in a half dozen districts where Democratic 
incumbents had thin majorities in 1956. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. To my mind 
there has never been a test of the con- 
stitutionality of this provision. It is my 
understanding, under the Michigan de- 
cision involving television and radio, 
that corporations can get into this edu- 
cational work, too. ‘Therein lies the 
danger. Let us assume that they get 
into it to an extent comparable with 
the activities of the unions. That would 
mean that our total political funds would 
be coming from the corporate structure 
and the union structure. I do not think 
that would be a good thing. Personally 
I feel that we should enact the legisla- 
tion proposed by the Senator from Mich- 
igan, so that we can preclude such a 
result. 

Mr. POTTER. If a corporation did 
such a thing, there would probably be a 
stockholder’s suit. In the case of the 


labor organization, the stockholders 
cannot sue. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Before the Sen- 
ator concludes, I have some insertions 
I wish to make in the Recorp. However, 
so long as we are speaking of education, 
for the education of Senators, partic- 
ularly on this side of the aisle—and one 
on the other—not that any of us needs 
this particular education or information, 
on the wall of Mr. James McDevitt’s 
office—he is the gentleman who conducts 
the committee on political education— 
there is a large map of the United States. 
Red and blue pins are stuck in the map. 
The red pins mean “kaput” for the par- 
ticular Senator referred to. They are 
out to get him. He is not coming back, 
Why? They do not think he is friendly 
to labor. I have never been able to 
understand all of their reasoning. Their 
principal objection to an individual Sen- 
ator seems to be that he is a Republi- 
can, In Mr. McDevitts’ mind, a Re- 
publican is born with horns, a sharp tail, 
and a pitchfork. He is running around 
raising Cain with the union movement, 

It is surprising that they are against 
me. I cannot understand it. [Laughter.] 

In California they are against Senator 
KNow .anp for Governor. 

In Connecticut they are against Sen- 
ator WILLIAM PURTELL. 

In Delaware they are against Senator 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 

In Florida they are against Democratic 
Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND. 

In Indiana—Senator JENNER took care 
of that. He announced he was retiring 
from the Senate. 

In Maine they are against Senator 
PAYNE. 

In Maryland they are against Senator 
BEALL, 

In Michigan they are against Sen- 
ator CHARLES POTTER., It is rather sur- 
prising. 

In Minnesota they are against Senator 
EDWARD THYE. 

In Nevada they are against Senator 
GEORGE MALONE. I may say that, judg- 
ing from Senator GEORGE MALONE’S vot- 
ing record, there is no stancher friend 
of labor on the floor of the Senate. I 
say that in all sincerity and honesty. 

In Ohio they are against JOHN 
BRICKER. 

In Pennsylvania—Senator Ep MARTIN 
took care of that. 

In West Virginia there are two red 
pins, because both Senators are running. 

In Wyoming, Senator FRANK BARRETT 
is on the list. 

The only Republicans who are not 
represented by red pins are the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Watxrns], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]; 
and there is no pin up for the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD}. They do not 
feel that they can defeat those Sena- 
tors, and, being wise investors, they do 
not wish to waste their money. 

I read those names so that my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle who 
might be tempted to vote against this 


provision may realize that they may be 
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playing Russian roulette with their 
political future by supplying the single 
bullet in the chamber. They should 
think long and hard how friendly these 
bosses are to the Republican Party, al- 
though I say to them that I think the 
Republican Party has done more for 
labor than has the Democratic Party. 
I think it will continue to do more. I 
do not believe that we have played poli- 
tics on the labor issue during the past 
10 years to the extent that the Demo- 
crats have done so. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
any more of the valuable time of my 
friend. Iask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article from the 
Congressional Quarterly of March 21, 
1958, dealing with labor’s plans for the 
1958 election; and an article entitled 
“Labor Prepares for November Elec- 
tions,” from the CQ Fact Sheet. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

LABOR CHARTS PLANS For 1958 ELECTION 

(By Congressional Quarterly) 

WasHIncTON, March 31—A huge wall- 
map of the United States, dotted by 16 red 
pins, dominates the top command post of 
organized labor’s political headquarters, the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education 
(COPE). 

Each of the pins represents a Senator 
with an antilabor record whose seat is up 
for election this year. Removing those pins 
from public life is labor’s top political goal 
this year. 

Seated in front of the map, COPE Director 
James L. McDevitt rejects the notion that 
the 16 pins are tipoffs to labor’s 1958 purge 
list. Political endorsements, he explains, 
are made at the State level; there is no na- 
tional purge list. 

“These just indicate States where the in- 
cumbent has an antilabor record,” he says. 

Thus described are the Republican Sena- 
tors whose terms expire this year in Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia (two 
pins), and Wyoming. 

There’s a pin for Senator Wurm F, 
ENOWLAND, Republican, of California, seek- 
ing the governorship of that State, and one 
for a Democrat, Senator Spzssarp L. HOLLAND 
of Florida. Labor hopes to knock him off in 
the September 9 primary. 

There are no pins for a few other Sena- 
tors like Harry FrLoop Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia, who are antilabor in COPE’s books. 
“We're not going to waste our money in 
places where we have no chance,” McDevitt 
explains. “We need it for the States where 
we can do some good.” 

OPTIMISTIC ON CHANCES 

“Some good” is a vast understatement of 
labor's 1958 hopes, The COPE director fig- 
ures the Congress elected in 1956, despite 
the Eisenhower landslide, was more liberal 
than its predecessor. Labor also backed the 
winners in the two special Senate elections 
of 1957, in Texas and Wisconsin, 

“If the 1958 elections were held today,” 
McDevitt says, “there would be a tremendous 
gain on the liberal side.” 

To make that prediction stand up until 
November, McDevitt and the 45-man na- 
tional COPE staff are already hard at work. 
Eight field directors and three special repre- 
sentatives for minority groups are keying 
State and local COPE organizations for the 
job to be done. 
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‘Their efforts, along with the political work 
of the separate AFL-CIO and independent 
unions, will play a major part in the out- 
come of the 1958 races. 

The unions’ political power is controlled, 
to some extent, by the legal requirement 
that all their partisan work must be volun- 
tarily financed, COPE itself tries to get a 
voluntary $1 gift from every one of the 
13.5 million AFL-CIO members, but it never 
comes close to that goal. 

In 1956 it raised $541,000; last year, $227,- 
000. “If we're lucky this year,” McDevitt 
says, “we might get $600,000 or $650,000.” 

This hard money, as COPE people call it, 
Ys used chiefly as direct contributions to the 
campaigns of labor-backed candidates. 
COPE claims—and, the available records in- 
dicate, rightly—that its direct contributions 
are outweighed by the money businessmen 
put into politics. 


MONEY FOR EDUCATION 


But backing the hard money contributions 
are the dues-financed educational activities 
of COPE, supported from the general treasury 
of the AFL-CIO and its member unions. 
From December 1955 through June 1957 
COPE spent $718,000 on education, which 
lays the groundwork for its success in direct 
politics. 

The educational fund pays for voter regis- 
tration drives, the distribution of pamphlets 
on political issues and voting records in 
which Congressmen are marked “right” or 
“wrong” on selected rolicalls. 

In 1956, COPE distributed 30 million pieces 
of this educational literature, including over 
10 million voting records. The rule of 
thumb, a COPE official says, is that anything 
short of a direct appeal to vote for candi- 
date X can be included in educational mate- 
rial. 


REGISTRATION DRIVE 


At the moment, most of COPE's energy is 
going into a drive to see that all eligible 
‘union members are registered to vote. There 
are no hard figures on how the drive is suc- 
ceeding, but COPE officials say the response 
is better than ever before. The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council has been pushing registra- 
tion as a year-round responsibility of every 
local union. 

COPE reports indicate 118 locals around 
the country have all eligible members reg- 
istered. Others are using interesting gim- 
micks to boost their standing. An Alabama 
local registered 76 of its members 1 day 
during a short strike. 

And a Long Island busmen’s union hit on 
a plan that might guarantee universal regis- 
tration. It won an agreement from its com- 
pany that only registered voters could have 
a paid holiday on election day, No proof of 
registration, no pay. 

LABOR PREPARES FOR NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 
d labor will play an important 

part in the 1958 elections. Much of its 
will be directed and planned by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
This Fact Sheet reviews the 


COPE was formed in December 1955 when 
the AFL and CIO merged into one federa- 
tion, as the political education arm of or- 
labor. It combined the functions 
of the AFL’s Labor League for Political Edu- 
cation and the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
James L. McDevitt, former direc- 
the AFL political group, is the direc- 
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ional staff of 45 people, in- 
eight area representatives working 
from field offices and three special field 
representatives for minority groups. 
addition, there are State COPE direc- 
tors in all 48 States, COPE officers in every 
major industrial city and in many, but not 
all, local unions, 
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COPE FINANCING 


COPE draws on two major sources for its 
financial backing. Its direct political ac- 
tivities, which by law cannot be financed 
from dues payments or general union treas- 
uries, are supported by voluntary gifts from 
members. Its educational activities are fl- 
nmanced by appropriations from the treas- 
uries of the AFL-CIO and its international 
unions. 

Political: COPE raises money for its po- 
litical activities by soliciting voluntary dol- 
lars from union members. The actual so- 
licitation is conducted by local unions using 
receipt books and other materials distrib- 
uted by COPE. Half the money raised is 
Kept in the State; the other half is for- 
warded to national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Theoretically, the COPE goal is to collect a 
dollar from every one of the AFL-CIO's 
13.5 million members. In fact, it has never 
come anywhere near that goal. In 1956, 
COPE reported voluntary contributions of 
$541,000. In 1957, it reported contributions 
of $227,000. In 1958, McDevitt says, “we 
might get $600,000 or $650,000 if we're lucky.” 

Educational: COPE’s educational activ- 
ities are financed from the treasuries of the 
AFL-CIO and the member unions. Accord- 
ing to the annual reports of the AFL-CIO, 
COPE had $718,000 to spend on its educa- 
tion program from December 5, 1955, through 
June 30, 1957. 


COPE ACTIVITIES 


Federal law requires COPE to draw a line 
between its political and educational activi- 
ties, but in practice the distinction is difficult 
to maintain. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act, as 
amended by the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 
makes it illegal for corporations or labor or- 
ganizations to make a contribution or ex- 
penditure in connection with any Federal 
election. The courts have interpreted this to 
mean that any action directly in support of 
a candidate for Federal office must be fi- 
nanced by the voluntary gifts of union menr- 
bers. But they have upheld the rights of 
unions to use funds from the general treas- 
ury to educate their members on matters of 
concern to the union, including many mat- 
ters that would usually be called political. 

The political activities of COPE consist 
mainly of cash contributions to the cam- 
paigns of candidates endorsed by labor. 
Some of the political fund money is used to 
pay salaries and expenses of COPE workers 
directly engaged in a political campaign or to 
pay for materials of an overtly partisan na- 
ture. But at the national level, at least, 
most of COPE’s political funds are used sim- 
ply as campaign contributions. 

The educational activities of COPE em- 
brace a wide variety of programs, including 
voter registration drives, organization of local 
and State COPE units, news releases to union 
journals, posters, and exhibits. Most of the 
money, however, is spent on preparation and 
distribution of informational pamphlets on 
political issues and candidates’ voting rec- 
ords. In 1956, COPE distributed 30 million 
pieces of literature, including 10.2 million 
copies of its voting record on Members of 
Congress. In 1957, an off-year, some 7 mil- 
lion pieces were distributed. 

As a practical matter, COPE officials say 
that anything short of a direct appeal to 
“Vote for Candidate X” can be included in 
the category of educational activity. 

A few examples will show how thin is the 
line, in practice, between education and par- 
tisan politics: 

Registration drives—obviously the neces- 
sary first step to any successful political ac- 
tion, are nonpartisan in nature, hence, edu- 
cational. 

Pamphlets on political issues—current 
ones include broadsides on farm policies, un- 
employment, the budget, taxes, social secu- 
rity, school legislation—are educational, even 
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when they contain such partisan references 
as “Mr. Eisenhower's Big Business Adminis- 
tration.” 

Voting records—in which Members of Con- 
gtess are scored as being right or wrong on 
selected rollcalls involving many of these 
same issues, are educational, even though 
the implications are obviously partisan. 

For example, the August 15, 1957, issue of 
COPE's Political Memo, an educational pam- 
phiet, said Representative RALPH Gwinn, 
Republican of New York, was “in line to be- 
come chairman (of the House Education and 
Labor Committee) if the GOP wins control 
of the House next year.” It added: “His 
voting record is 100 percent wrong.” 

The same issue contained the statement 
that “organized labor in Wisconsin is sup- 
porting WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat for the 
United States Senate.” This was regarded 
by COPE as an “Informational” statement. 
But a 1956 insert in the Political Memo, ad- 
vocating the election of the national Demo- 
cratic ticket, was paid for out of the political 
fund. Pamphlets and posters urging workers 
to contribute to the political fund are them- 
selves regarded as political. 

The same distinction is applied to COPE 
personnel. One COPE officer told CQ that 
part of his own salary is switched from the 
educational account to the political account 
after a certain date in each campaign year. 
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At the moment, most of COPE’s efforts are 
going into the money-raising and registra- 
tion drives, particularly the latter. 

The AFL-CIO executive council in Janu- 
ary 1957 formally declared “registration of 
our members and their families to be a 
permanent part of our organization’s pro- 
gram, to be conducted on a year-around basis 
by permanent committees within each local 
union and within each local central body.” 
That resolution was endorsed at the Decem- 
ber 1957 AFL-CIO convention, 

As a first step, COPE asked local unions to 
report what percentage of their members 
were registered to vote. In December 1957 
the Political Memo said reports had been 
received from more than 500 locals. In Feb- 
ruary 1958 McDevitt was quoted as saying 
the returns indicated almost 55 percent of 
the union members were registered to vote, 
but he declined to confirm this statement 
for CQ. 

At any rate, COPE officials report the cur- 
rent registration drive has “drawn a better 
response than ever before.” As of March 10, 
118 locals had received COPE’s citation for 
meritorious service by registering every eli- 
gible member, (This is determined by check- 
ing union membership lists against regis- 
tration lists.) COPE literature is full of 
examples of successful registration drives, 
many of them involving interesting tech- 
niques: 

October 31, 1957, Political Memo: “In the 
last week of city and county registration, 
local 181 of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders in Louisville, Ky., 
held ‘round-the-clock membership meet- 
ings—morning, noon and night. Each meet- 
ing ended with groups of unregistered voters 
marching to registration headquarters and 
signing up. * * * Close to 100 members 
registered each day. * * * As a result, 181’s 
members registered to vote more than 
doubled—from a low of 35 percent to 75 
percent.” 

October 3, 1957, Political memo: “Local 
3908 of the Communications Workers in 
Montgomery, Ala., registered a record num- 
ber of its members in a single day. One 
day during the 4-day strike of telephone in- 
stallers, officials of the local * * * registered 
76 members.” 

January 13, 1958, Political memo: “More 
than 200 poll-tax deputies in the ranks of 
organized labor in Harris County (Houston), 
Tex. are beating the bushes in an effort to 
register every union member possible.” 
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“Every one of the 440 members of Local 
1179 of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street & Electric Railway Employees in Ja- 
maica, Long Island, is registered to vote. A 
section of the local’s working agreement 
with the Green Bus Lines states that elec- 
tion day is a paid holiday for all employees 
who show proof that they are registered. 
No proof of registration, no pay on election 
day.” 

1958 CAMPAIGN GOALS 

COPE leaders approach the 1958 elections 
with a good deal of optimism. McDevitt 
says, “If the election were held today, there 
would be a tremendous gain on the liberal 
side.” 

When COPE leaders talk about the “lib- 
eral side,” they are generally talking about 
Democratic candidates. A CQ survey of re- 
ported contributions by labor groups in the 
1956 campaign showed that all but $3,925 of 
the reported $1,078,852 went to Democratic 
candidates and their campaign committees. 
(1957 Almanac, p. 201.) 

The AFL-CIO convention of December 
1957 adopted this resolution: “We must con- 
tinue to rally support behind the liberals of 
both parties in Congress, the State legisla- 
tures, and local governing bodies. We must 
continue to encourage them in their battles 
against the raids by special interests and on 
behalf of the public welfare. * * * Unfortu- 
nately, the Republican Party, with a few but 
growing exceptions, is still too often a will- 
ing and obedient servant of big business.” 

Basically, then, COPE leaders are optimis- 
tic for the same reasons most Democrats 
are: the string of Democratic victories in 
special elections in 1957 and this year the 
threat to Republicans from discontent 
among farmers and unemployed city work- 
ers; the sputnik-induced fear that the 
United States may be lagging in defense; 
the increased criticism of President Eisen- 
hower's performance as President. 

Except for the decision on which presi- 
dential candidate to support, all of COPE’s 
political endorsements are made at the State 
and local level. For that reason, national 
COPE leaders are at pains to avoid any offi- 
cial disclosure of candidates they are sup- 
porting and opposing. 

But on the wall in McDevitt’s office is a 
‘large map of the United States, with red and 
blue pins indicating some of the States 
where Senators are up for election this year. 

The red pins, McDevitt says, indicate 
States where the incumbent has an anti- 
labor record. The red-pin States on Mc- 
Devitt’s map include: 

Arizona, where Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Republican, seeks reelection. 

California, where Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, Republican, is the Republican 
candidate for Governor. 

Connecticut, where Senator WILLIAM A. 
PURTELL, Republican, is a candidate for re- 
election. 

Delaware, where Senator JoHN J. WIL- 
LiaMs, Republican, is running again. 

Florida, where Senator Spessarp L. HOL- 
LAND, Democrat, the only red pin Democrat, 
may have a primary fight. 

Indiana, where Senator Wirrtam E. JEN- 
NER, Republican, is retiring. 

Maine, where Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Republican seeks reelection. 

Maryland, where Senator J. GLENN BEALL, 
Republican, is running again. 

Michigan, where Senator CHARLES E. POT- 
TER, Republican, is seeking a second term. 

Minnesota, where Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
Republican, is expected to be a candidate. 

Nevada, where Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Republican, is seeking reelection. 

Ohio, where Senator JOHN W., BRICKER, Re- 
publican, is running again. 

Pennsylvania, where Senator EDWARD MAR- 
TIN is retiring. 

West Virginia, marked by two red pins for 
Senator CHAPMAN W. Revercoms, Republi- 
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ean, and newly appointed Senator Jonn D. 
HOBLITZELL, Republican, both running this 
year. 

Wyoming, where Senator FRANK A. BAR- 
RETT, Republican, is up for reelection., 

McDevitt denies that the red pins signal 
COPE’s purge list of primary targets for 
1958. 

But when asked why there were no red 
pins for other Senators up for reelection in 
1958 who were scored heavily wrong in the 
1956 COPE voting record—Senator ROMAN L. 
HRUSKA, Republican, of Nebraska; ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS, Republican, of Utah; RALPH E. 
FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont; and 
Harry FLOOD Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia; 
for instance—McDevitt replied: “We're not 
going to waste our money in places where 
we have no chance. We need it for the 
States where we can do some good.” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
from Michigan wishes more time, and I 
have any left, I shall be glad to yield fur- 
ther time. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. POTTER. I shall be glad to yield 
if I may have additional time. 

I wonder if I may have 5 minutes ad- 
ditional? 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 5 
minutes? I do not wish to trespass on 
the time of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Michigan 
on the amendment, in order to enable 
him to answer questions. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I merely did not 
wish to intrude on the time of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The thing that bothers me is the mani- 
fold activities into which trade unions 
enter, and which I think most Americans 
regard as eminently useful, 

In my State trade unions have contrib- 
uted funds toward the building of a 
fine, new zoological garden in Portland. 
What if a member of the sheet metal 
workers’ union should feel that it was 
wrong to cage wild animals? Could he 
bring suit against his union for contrib- 
uting four or five thousand dollars for 
the new zoological garden at Portland, 
and have the Attorney General recover 
his share of that money? 

Mr. POTTER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that we should compel a person to 
contribute to any cause, no matter how 
worth while the cause might be? I 
might be a great flower lover, and believe 
that everyone should love flowers. But 
to compel other workers, as a condition 
to their retaining their employment, to 
contribute to such a cause would, I say, 
be denying them the freedom which is 
theirs, irrespective of how meritorious 
the activity might be. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator has 
not answered my question. 

Let me ask another question. 

Mr. POTTER. If the Senator wishes 
an answer, I think the answer is “Yes.” 
It is not an effort related to collective 
bargaining. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Let me ask the 
Senator another question. 

Recently, I understand, a union in my 
community made a substantial contribu- 
tion to a new wing in a Catholic hospital. 
Suppose a certain citizen of the commu- 
nity belongs to the union, but has an at- 
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titude of religious bigotry against the 
Catholics, and does not feel that union 
funds should be contributed to the con- 
struction of a Catholic hospital. Could 
he have the Attorney General of the 
United States sue to recover his share of 
the money contributed to the building of 
that wing? 

Mr. POTTER. Should he be forced to 
contribute to something to which he does 
not wish to contribute? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am asking a 
question to determine how far the ma- 
chinery provided in the distinguished 
Senator’s amendment would go in its op- 
eration. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Let me ask a question. 
In the case cited by the Senator from 
Oregon, the worker does not need to 
have an attitude of bigotry against the 
Catholics. He may simply wish that the 
money be donated to a hospital of his 
own church, without involving the ele- 
ment of bigotry. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Then he could 
bring suit through the Attorney General 
of the United States, and recover his 
share of that money? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has got- 
ten off on the wrong track entirely, be- 
cause we cannot compare charitable or 
eleemosynary projects with contributions 
to political campaigns. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What Iam asking 
about—and I still wish to obtain an 
answer—— 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator already 
has the answer. It is “Yes.” 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam glad to have 
the answer from the sponsor of the 
amendment. 

Let me ask a further question. The 
Senator from Michigan made the point 
that no man should be compelled to con- 
tribute a share of his money to the con- 
struction of a zoological garden or the 
wing of a hospital, or any other cause, 
no matter how truly meritorious. 

Suppose a resident of my community 
who uses the facilities of the local utility 
company there does not like the fact 
that the utility company has contrib- 
uted a substantial sum—as it recently 
did—to the drive of the American Cancer 
Society. Suppose he belongs to a reli- 
gious sect—which is his right—that does 
not believe in medical care or hospitals, 
and he does not want the utility com- 
pany to contribute its funds to the 
American Cancer Society. What does 
the Senator think that citizen should be 
able to do about it? 

Mr. POTTER. Probably he could sue 
in court. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I did not say he 
was a stockholder. I said he was a cus- 
tomer of a public utility in my commun- 
ity. Let me ask this question: What 
choice does that man have except to be 
a customer of the local utility company? 
Does he have any other choice? 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is so far 
afield with his examples that it is im- 
possible to make an answer. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator has 
made the point that a member of a union 
has no choice except to be a member of 
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the union, if he wishes to work in a cer- 
tain plant. Therefore, the Senator says, 
he should have the right to sue to re- 
cover funds used by the union to contrib- 
ute to the construction of a zoological 
garden, or to the construction of a wing 
of a new hospital. Is not that the Sen- 
ator’s point? 

Mr.POTTER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What choice does 
the customer of the utility company in 
my community or any other community 
have if the utility company uses funds, 
which have been paid to the company by 
the rate payer, for a contribution to the 
American Cancer Society, or any other 
worthy cause—if that particular custo- 
mer does not like it? What choice does 
he have? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What choice does 
he have? 

Mr. POTTER. In the first place, the 
rates are controlled by the State utility 
commission. Ido not know whether the 
contribution would come from the 6 per- 
cent profit of the utility involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
may I have 1 more minute? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute on 
the bill to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. POTTER. Of course, it would 
depend on the type of utility. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. An electric power 
utility is what I have in mind. 

Mr. POTTER. If he felt so strongly, 
I would assume that he could provide his 
own generating plant. He is not being 
deprived of his livelihood. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. He is being de- 
prived of electricity that furnishes his 
light and fuel. He is being deprived of 
the electricity that goes into his stove. 
He is being deprived of a basic necessity 
of life. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. The Senator from 
Oregon, for whom I have a great deal of 
respect, misconceives the whole situa- 
tion. In connection with a utility, a 
monopoly was not created because the 
utility desired it; it was created by the 
citizens of the country, who insisted that 
the utility have a monopoly. The mo- 
nopoly was forced upon the utility by 
the laws of the country, by the taxpay- 
ers of the country. If the Senator is not 
acquainted with that development, he 
should be. 

It is not the people the Senator from 
Oregon is talking about who suffer; it is 
the stockholders, the people who derive 
& profit from the utility. If we wish to 
follow his analogy straight through, a 
corporation that produces pencils, for 
example, could not contribute to a cause, 
because it is really the people who buy 
-and use the pencils who own the corpo- 
ration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes allotted to himself by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado have expired. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I yield myself 1 minute 
so that the Senator from Oregon may 
ask a question. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is the Senator 
from Colorado comparing a pencil cor- 
poration with an electric light monopoly 
in any community, which the people 
must use or go without electricity? Is 
he making that comparison? 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the first place, they 
do not have to use it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. How would they 
then get electricity? 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is an easy way 
to get it. They can buy their own local 
electric plant if they wish to do so. 
Thousands of people use such plants to- 
day. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The question is 
answered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. . I cannot subscribe to 
any Socialist theory which holds that 
the man who uses the electricity owns 
the light plant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
POTTER.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have used all their time. The 
opponents have 10 minutes remaining. 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield 
time to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ALLOTT. How much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired on the propo- 
nents’ side. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 5 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe a very basic 
concept of Americanism is involved in 
the Potter amendment, and that we 
face the plain question as to whether 
any free citizen of America has the right 
to tell another free citizen of America 
that, in order to earn his living and pro- 
vide for his family, by virtue of the fact 
that he must belong to a specified labor 
union to hold his job, he must pay what 
is virtually a tax, which will be used to 
support, at times, a cause or a candidate 
with which the individual workingman 
is entirely out of sympathy. 

Reduced to its basic concept, the Pot- 
ter amendment simply says that a work- 
ingman who belongs to a labor union, 
to which he must belong in order to hold 
a specific job, cannot have any of the 
money of his union dues diverted from 
ordinary, legitimate labor union activi- 
ties into political purposes without his 
consent. 

Unless there is a feeling on the part of 
some that, somehow or other, labor 
union leaders were anointed somewhere 
to become the monitor and the political 
conscience of the men and women who 
pay dues, it seems to me the Potter 
amendment as presently amended pro- 
vides a remarkably direct way to sus- 
tain the democratic rights and the 
political independence of every working- 
man in America. 

Our country was founded on a con- 
cept, held by courageous Americans a 
long time ago, that taxation without 
representation is wrong in the Western 
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Hemisphere. If it was wrong when im- 
posed by the British royalty upon those 
who paid the stamp tax in Massachu- 
setts, it is wrong when it is imposed by 
labor royalty from Detroit upon those 
who pay dues in unions to which they 
must belong by compulsion. 

I shall be no little surprised if the Sen- 
ate votes to hold that a man who does 
not want to have his money contributed 
to a cause or candidate in a political cam- 
paign can be coerced to do so by labor 
royalty for some power spot in an inter- 
national labor headquarters under com- 
pulsion provided by the threat of loss of 
job and livelihood if the worker resists 
the political tax. 

On Saturday evening I called to the 
attention of the Senate how incongru- 
ously the present kind of situation can 
operate. I called to the attention of the 
Senate the testimony of Walther Reuth- 
er, as it is found in part 25, pages 1094, 
1095, and so on. 

Walther Reuther testified that part of 
the money, collected by duress and by 
coercion from labor-union members, was 
diverted to the support of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

I do not hold that Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action is an organization in ill 
repute. I believe it is a political mech- 
anism, a political organism of this coun- 
try which has a perfect right to function. 
However, I deny the right of Walter 
Reuther or any other labor royalist in 
this country to tell a working man that, 
in order to earn a living for his family, 
he must support Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, My files are replete with 
letters from workingmen who do not be- 
lieve in what Americans for Democratic 
Action stand for. 

Rightly or wrongly, a large number of 
workingmen in the South do not believe, 
for example, in the position of Americans 
for Democratic Action on States rights. 
I am not concerned at this point in the 
debate whether Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action are right on the civil rights 
or States rights issues or whether 
the people in the South are right on these 
issues. The point I am trying to make 
is that no one in Detroit has the right 
to tell a workingman in a southern State 
that in order to hold his job and earn his 
living, he must pay tribute to Americans 
for Democratic Action, and must sup- 
port their program in opposition to the 
position of the traditional, for example, 
southerner on the question of civil 
rights, I would be equally aghast if the 
situation were reversed, and they were 
arguing the other way. 

There simply is something un-Ameri- 
can, in my opinion, to give to any union 
leader in the United States the right to 
tell a man that in order to have a job he 
must support a position or a cause or a 
candidate or a party against his own 
convictions and his personal convictions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Walter Reuther testi- 
fied that a part of the money which is 
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collected from labor union members, by 
coercion, is diverted to the ADA and the 
NAACP. He has no more right to do 
that than he would have to give it to 
the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party, or, in its time, to the Liberty 
League. To do so would be equally rep- 
rehensible. 

No man in America should have the 
right to arrogate to himself the power to 
tell another that his freedoms are cir- 
cumscribed; that in order to work, he 
must delegate to someone else the power 
to think, the power to vote, and the 
power to campaign. I hope that our 
liberal friends in the Senate will be the 
first to endorse a sentiment of that kind. 
It seems to me to be so essentially Amer- 
ican. 

So I advocate the adoption of the Pot- 
ter amendment, because it is fair play to 
the American working men and women 
operating in a closed shop situation. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South Da- 
kota for the purpose of answering the 
questions of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I commend the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his fine con- 
tribution to this discussion. I associate 
myself with his remarks. The Senator 
has been working on the matter of 
checkoff for the purpose of the promo- 
tion of the examination of beef. I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
under existing law the meat board is 
authorized to make a checkoff on all 
cattle sold at the central markets. But 
under that provision, if any cattle grower 
demands a refund of the amount which 
is taken from the sale of his cattle in 
the yards, he can get it. That is exactly 
the same provision which is in the Potter 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. Under the new proposed legis- 
lation on the meat-promotion program, 
the producer retains his American right 
to eliminate the so-called checkoff, if he 
wants to eliminate it. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. In 
other words, it must be with the consent 
of the shipper; and if he objects, all he 
has to do is io write for it, and he will 
get his money back. 

Under the Potter proposal, the union 
officials can spend the money; but if a 
member of a union decides that he wants 
his money back, all he has to do is to 
take action under the proposal, and it 
will be necessary for the National Labor 
Relations Board or the Department of 
Justice to see to it that his money is 
refunded to him. That is in accordance 
with the American system of govern- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct, and he draws a striking par- 
allel. I cannot understand why work- 
ing men and women in America should 
not be entitled to the same rights as 
cattlemen, hog producers, arid sheep- 
men. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
for 2 additional minutes. I should like 
to agga i exactly how this matter 
works, 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us take the case 
of the committee on political educa- 
tion, COPE, as it functioned in Missouri 
in the 1956 political campaign. I have 
a photostat which shows the amount 
of money which COPE spent. Total 
disbursements of $26,315.40. It is not 
necessary to embarrass any Senator on 
the floor by calling attention to the 
party for which it was spent. I am not 
concerned about that. Most Senators 
can guess, perhaps, but I shall not state 
it here. 

The photostat shows that from April 
10, 1956 to November 20, 1956, the Mis- 
souri State committee on political edu- 
cation, AFL-CIO, received total con- 
tributions for political spending of 
$15,054.38. 

It further shows that the total amount 
spent for political purposes was $26,- 
315.40. This made a deficit of $11,261.02 
by COPE. 

A small part of the deficit was made 
up by transferring from the Missouri 
State PAC the sum of $135.56. 

PAC is a voluntary organization, to 
which a laboring man may contribute 
voluntarily. However, the staggering 
sum of $15,000 was transferred from the 
general fund of the Missouri State 
Labor Council—the dues money of the 
rank and file of Missouri labor unions 
who were given no opportunity to say 
how their dues money was to be spent 
Politically. 

The photostat shows that the remain- 
ing funds from the dues of rank-and- 
file members were deposited in the bank 
for future political spending. This is 
indeed taxation without representation. 

The photostat proves beyond perad- 
venture of a doubt that unless some 
such amendment as the Potter amend- 
ment is adopted, American workingmen 
will continue to be compelled to subject 
themselves to taxation without repre- 
sentation in support of candidates and 
causes selected by labor bosses, as 
against the wishes of the laboring people 
of America. 

Whether it is an issue like civil rights, 
an issue relating to taxes, an issue like 
States rights, or an issue relating to 
political campaigns, I submit that the 
working men and women of this country 
have the right which you and I have, 
Mr. President, to think for themselves, 
to vote for themselves, and to support 
causes and candidates of their own 
choice, and not to be taxed by a political 
overlord simply because he has the pow- 
er of economic life and death, work or 
no work, starvation or survival, so far 
as the working man is concerned. Let 
those who favor a continuation of such 
a traversity, vote for it. I shall vote 
against it by supporting the Potter 
amendment. I hope the amendment is 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 


has expired. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield time to me? 


Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes on 
the amendment to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the sponsors of the amendment will 
clarify for the Senate whether it applies 
to the American Medical Association, 
which is a fine, outstanding professional 
organization that collects dues from its 
membership, the dues being expended 
after a vote by the house of delegates, 
just as dues are expended after an elec- 
tion and a vote at the international 
conventions of the unions. 

I hope the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Michigan will tell 
us whether the amendment also provides 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may initiate a prosecution 
in case any member of the American 
Medical Association disagrees with the 
purposes for which his dues are to be 
expended. i. 

The same is true of the American 
Dental Association. The same is true 
of the American Bar Association þe- 
cause, let it be quite clear, one does not 
practice law without being a member 
of that organization; nor practice med- 
icine without being a member of the 
American Medical Association. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is not true of bar 
associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am informed by 
one of the learned lawyers of the Senate 
that my statement does not apply to 
lawyers. 

I will exclude them. But it does 
apply to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. I want to know whether the 
sponsors of the amendment intend to 
prosecute doctors. If they do, I want 
them to stand up and say so. 

Mr. POTTER. Does the Senator want 
an answer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the Senator’s 
own time. 

Some of the great labor organizations 
of the country, such as the UAW, spon- 
sor industrial safety programs for the 
benefit of their members in cooperation 
with management programs, to which 
the Government of the United States 
would be well advised to make some con- 
tribution, but does not do so. I gather 
that those programs would be under in- 
dictment and the members would be 
under indictment if some member of a 
union said, “I disagree with safety; I am 
for accidents” —and there may be such a 
character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
know whether the program applies when 
a union desires to take newspaper com- 
mentators into its membership. I have 
attended such conventions. I know how 
members vote for or against proposals. 
Very seldom is there unanimity in or out 
of Congress. Occassionally there is 
unanimity in the Senate when someone 
moves to strike a comma and insert a 


semicolon. Once in a while there is 
unanimity on recessing. But that is 
about all. 


I want to know whether the amend- 
ment applies to a union such as local 
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11451, the Honeywell workers, in my city 
of Minneapolis, which has contributed 
thousands of dollars to a heart hospital. 
There may be some member of the union 
who is in favor of heart disease, and not 
against it. Suppose a member decided 
he wanted the Secretary of Labor to 
start a prosecution because the union 
contributed to a heart hospital. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 30 seconds to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. An example which 
is continually used is the UAW. If any- 
one wants to know why the UAW is used 
as an example, it is because it is a clean 
union; because Walter Reuther is an 
able, good labor leader, and has a good 
record. And if anyone wants to know 
why else, it is because it is politically ef- 
fective. Some persons do not like the 
kind of political effectiveness which 
alerts citizens to their responsibilities, 
and exhorts them to get out and vote, 
and not to vote blindly, but to vote in- 
telligently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The time yielded 
to the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the opponents of 
the amendment? 

as PRESIDING OFFICER. Six min- 
utes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me 
10 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon 10 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
summarize my opposition to the Potter 
amendment. On Saturday evening, I 
spoke somewhat at length in opposition. 
to the Potter amendment. I incorpo- 
rate by reference, in the argument I am 
making at this time, all the arguments 
I made on Saturday night against the 
Potter amendment, 

Mr. President, the substitute the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has offered does not 
in any way remove the objections I had 
on Saturday night to the Potter amend- 
ment, because in the main the Senator 
from Michigan has simply proposed now 
that the delegation of authority be 
transferred from the Attorney General 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

Of the many objections I raised on 
Saturday night, I wish to emphasize first 
the following: We have heard some talk 
about taxation without representation 
in connection with the operations of a 
union, Mr. President, I do not know 
what is meant by talking about a demo- 
cratic organization in this way, unless 
the intent is to refer to a dissident mem- 
ber or a sorehead—including a person 
who is in the union because apparently, 
among other things, he wants to be a 
troublemaker. 

Does such a union member operate on 
the basis of the majority-shall-rule prin- 
ciple? This amendment would seek to 
give encouragement to members of 
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unions who are opposed to majority 
rule—for instance, if the majority of the 
union happen to differ from one mem- 
ber on the question of the expenditure 
of certain funds which the union has 
authority to spend. 

In this case it is proposed that such 
union members shall be able to sue the 
union because it expends some of its 
funds for the construction of a hospital 
or to give a spring dance, or to give a 
summer picnic, or to give a Christmas 
party. 

Here we are not talking about a col- 
lective bargaining table in the limited 
sense of a negotiation of some grievance 
or for a contract. Instead, we are talk- 
ing about an association of free men 
and women, organized into a labor union 
which has a whole variety of fraternal 
functions. And here it is proposed that 
we let a little minority scuttle the organ- 
ization or harass the organization by 
means of a series of legal actions, just 
because the members of a small mi- 
nority bloc do not like what the majority 
has voted to do. 

On Saturday night, I said the amend- 
ment is absurd. Tonight, I say it is pure 
nonsense. 

Second, I wish to point out that just 
on the basis of draftsmanship, we can- 
not vote for this amendment. It does 
not include any standards or criteria. 

The amendment provides, in part, “ex- 
pended solely for collective bargaining 
purposes or purposes related thereto.” 

Where in the amendment is the defi- 
nition? Where in the amendment are 
the limitations? Who will tell whether 
an expenditure is related to collective 
bargaining or purposes related thereto? 

Mr. President, I want the Members of 
the Senate who are lawyers to give par- 
ticular thought to my point that as Sen- 
ators, our job, when we pass proposed 
legislation, is at least to follow and con- 
form to the basic rules of law in regard 
to the enactment of legislation; and we 
have the duty of setting down, in the 
measures for which we vote, definitions 
and standards and criteria which are to 
be applied by officers who will adminis- 
ter the laws we pass. 

But the pending amendment does not 
include even one definition or even one 
standard which would protect the pub- 
lic from the arbitrary discretion of an 
administrative official—in this instance, 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Are we going to vote that the Secretary 
of Labor shall have the legislative func- 
tion of determining what, in his judg- 
ment, is for collective bargaining or pur- 
poses related thereto? Are we going to 
vote that he shall have the power arbi- 
trarily to decide that some expenditure 
of a union was not related to collective 
bargaining or to purposes related 
thereto? 

What purposes are related to collective 
bargaining, Mr. President? For in- 
stance, consider the public-relations 
work of a union, to say nothing of the 
fraternal work that is done by a union 
among its members. After all, the 
union shop contract is a legal contract 
between employers and representatives 
of the union, in carrying out their con- 
stitutional right of freedom of contract 
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in this country. Thus they have entered 

into a perfectly legal contract. Are we 

going to permit some dissident, or, as I` 
said on Saturday night, some labor spy, 
some stooge, some troublemaker that an 
antilabor employer has wormed into the 
union to do a harassing job, to force the 

Secretary of Labor to bring an action in 

the courts because the Secretary of Labor 

thought that the expenditure of some of 

the money of the union was not con- 

nected with collective bargaining or with 

a purpose related thereto? 

Let us consider the public-relations 
work of a union in a community. Are we 
to say that a union which participates in 
civic activities, a union which can always 
be counted upon in the county or in the 
community to be of help in every charity 
drive and every civic program in the 
community, is not helping its collective 
bargaining position and is not doing 
something directly in relation to pur- 
poses connected with collective bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. President, I once was the president 
of the Rotary Club in my home town. I 
wish to say that we conducted what we 
thought were some great civic-better- 
ment programs; and I know the effect on 
that business community of a union with 
a social conscience. I know the attitude 
of that group of business leaders in my 
home community regarding a union 
which could be counted upon to support 
great civic enterprises. 

Should we say that when the union 
contributes to the local hospital fund 
drive, or when it participates in raising 
funds for the establishment of a boys’ 
camp, or when it contributes to any of 
the other items I mentioned in my speech 
on Saturday night, including a safety 
program, it is participating in a fund- 
raising program not related to purposes 
of collective bargaining in that sense? 

I wish to point out that the amend- 
ment does not provide any standards. 
That is why I have said the amendment 
is an attempt to delegate a legislative 
function to an administrative officer, 
which cannot be done under the law. In 
my opinion, the Secretary of Labor can- 
not be given the authority to decide 
whether a certain expenditure is or is not 
connected with collective bargaining or 
with purposes related thereto. In my 
judgment, such a provision would be a 
delegation, not of an administrative 
function, but of a legislative power. We 
had better tie down the amendment to 
some findings, before we seriously con- 
sider it. 

Today we have heard much from the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
about the importance of holding hearings 
in regard to matters which were not cov- 
ered to any great extent by the Labor 
Committee when we tried to report by 
June 10 a bill on the general subject 
matter which we took under consid- 
eration, 

But the pending amendment should be 
considered a long time before favorable 
consideration is given to it; and certainly 
never should loose, undefined language 
such as that included in it be approved by 
the Senate. 

Let me say a word in regard to what 
I believe is the perfect absurdity of the 
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amendment. If what we wish to do is 
scuttle unions or make it difficult for a 
union to function as a democratic group 
and make it difficult for it to carry out 
its fraternal program, then the Potter 
amendment should be adopted; it will be 
very effective for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I know what is in the 
back of the minds of many of the pro- 
ponents of the pending amendment. 
They do not like it when a union par- 
ticipates in a citizenship program or ina 
political education program, as some call 
it. 

Mr. President, let me make perfectly 
clear that under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
no union can contribute to a Federal 
candidate’s campaign fund. That would 
be unlawful. But in this country we have 
reached the point where a group of men 
and women who have joined together in 
a fraternal organization known as a 
trade union, and who know that a single 
session of a city council or a State legis- 
lature or of the Congress of the United 
States can wipe away a great many of 
the rights which over the years they 
have earned the hard way in the field of 
labor relations, cannot take any interest 
in political affairs? Have we really 
reached the point, for example, where a 
union cannot conduct a program—one 
based upon the vote of the majority, and 
in connection with which there will be 
some expenditure of the union’s funds— 
for a radio program or a television pro- 
gram or for the publication of literature 
in support of a widened coverage, for 
example, of a fair labor standards act 
which many unions favor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me 
2 more minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Or, Mr. President, have 
we reached the point where a union can- 
not conduct an educational program in 
connection with a tax program which its 
members believe to be vital in connec- 
tion with the affairs of their union? 

The question is whether or not they are 
operating on the basis of the majority- 
rule principle. That is what the senior 
Senator from Oregon is interested in. I 
thought that what we were primarily 
trying to do in this bill was strengthen 
the democratic procedures of unions. 
That is why, before the McClellan com- 
mittee came out with these proposals, 
the Senator from Oregon stood up, at the 
University of Wisconsin, in front of labor 
leaders, at the Witte presentation, and 
said, and the record will bear me out: 

I want you to know that I am going to 
support legislation that will do two things: 
that will guarantee the protection of the 
rank and file members of a union in their 
finances, in that they will have an opportu- 
nity to exercise majority vote control over 
their finances, and that will protect them in 
the democratic procedures of their unions, 


and to see to it that they will have control 
over tueir officers, 


That is what I thought was the ob- 
jective of the pending legislation—not 
to take away from the unions the ma- 
jority vote principle, not to say to them, 
even after a majority vote, that they 
cannot contribute to a heart fund drive, 
or to a cancer drive, or for camps in 
the summer, or for a Christmas dance; 
but we are giving some sorehead in a 
union the right to sue the Secretary of 
Labor in the courts and get a refund 
of that money. 

How absurd can we be if in one breath 
we say we are for democracy in unions, 
and then vote for something that takes 
away from union members democratic 
control? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like not 
to be interrupted until I complete my 
statement, unless the Senator who in- 
terrupts me is willing to put a question 
on his own time. 

Under agreement with the majority 
leader, I have been allotted as much as 
1 hour, if I care to use it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
South Carolina is allotted 1 hour on the 
bill, and may take such time as he de- 
sires. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Potter amendment. 
I am supporting the Potter amendment 
because I feel that it is in the interest 
of the working people of the State of 
South Carolina and of the United States, 

When I grew up, I worked on a farm 
until I went to college. Between my 
college years I worked in what is now 
the Kendall Textile Mills, in Edgefield, 
S.C. I know what it means to work, and 
I have the deepest sympathy for the 
working people of our Nation. 

It is because of that special interest 
in our working people that I wish to see 
their dues protected, and not used for 
purposes in which they do not believe 
and, in some cases—possibly many—in 
situations and for purposes which are 
really subterfuges to get around the law. 

I desire to call the Senate’s attention 
to some of the contributions which have 
been made by the unions to what is 
known as the ADA, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. The figures I have are 
very pertinent, and carry with them a 
very important lesson to our people. 

In 1951 the unions contributed $64,830 
to the ADA. 

In 1952 the amount was $66,823.90. 

In 1953, $50,430. 

In 1954, $46,770. 

In 1955, $43,735. 

In 1956, $34,280. 

In 1957, $43,677.50. 

That made a total, from 1951 to 1957, 
inclusive, of $350,546.40 that the unions 
of this country contributed to Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

The labor contributions, I might say, 
are about one-third of the budget of 
the ADA. 

Now, which unions contributed this 
money? The United Auto Workers. 
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The United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, of which we have locals in my home 
State of South Carolina. 

The United Steelworkers. 

The International . Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. ' 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders Union. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
of which we have local unions in our 
State of South Carolina, 

The Communications Workers of 
America, of which we have locals in my 
State. 

The United Rubber Workers, of which 
we have locals in South Carolina. 

The International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers. 

The Trainmen’s Political Education 
League. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, of which we have locals 
in my home State. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists, of which we have locals in South 
Carolina. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Engineers, of which we have 
locals in my State. 

The Textile Workers Union of America, 
of which we have locals in my State. 

The United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers. 

I might add that the UAW and the 
garment workers contribute at the rate 
of $1,000 a month each. 

What does ADA stand for? Why am I 
interested in where the dues of working 
people in my State go? They have con- 
tributed to an organization that I feel 
is not in their interest or in the interest 
of the people of this Nation. 

I am confident that the people of 
South Carolina would not approve, and 
the members of local unions in South 
Carolina would not approve, of their 
dues being used to go into the organiza- 
tion known as Americans For Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Why do I say that? Because here is 
what ADA stands for: It stands for 
compulsory union membership. South 
Carolina has a right-to-work law. It 
does not believe in compulsory union 
membership. 

I have no objection to any man join- 
ing a union. He has a right to join. On 
the other hand, a man should not be 
compelled to join a union. The people of 
my State, speaking through their legis- 
lature, have said a man should not be 
compelled to join a union. 

ADA stands for enforced fraterniza-. 
tion. What does that mean? That sim- 
ply means integration of the races, The 
people of South Carolina, including the 
members of the local unions in my 
State, do not believe in integration. They 
believe in segregation. It is not only 
in the laws of my State, but anyone who 
wishes to talk with the people of my 
State will find the people believe almost 
100 percent in segregation. 

What else does the ADA believe in? 
They believe in a confiscatory share- 
the-wealth tax system, which is contrary 
to the principles upon which this coun- 
try was founded. 
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Another thing the ADA believes in is a 
strong centralized bureaucracy. In 
other words, they believe in a strong cen- 
tralized government in Washington. The 
people of South Carolina, including the 
members of locals in South Carolina, do 
not believe in a strong centralized gov- 
ernment. The people of South Carolina 
believe in States rights, and they believe 
in a limited Federal Government. The 
people of South Carolina believe in the 
Constitution. The Constitution was 
established only by the States getting 
together in Philadelphia in 1787 and 
delegating certain powers to the Federal 
Government, reserving all others to 
themselves. The 10th amendment to 
the Constitution reserves to the States 
every right which they did not delegate 
to the Federal Government in the Con- 
stitution at the time it was written, or 
by any one of the 22 amendments added 
since the Constitution was adopted. 
Therefore, the Central Government has 
no powers except those given to it by the 
Constitution and the amendments to the 
Constitution since its adoption. 

The people of my State—the working 
people and members of unions in my 
States—believe in States rights. The 
people are opposed to a strong central 
government. I do not think it is right 
to take the money of those people and 
use it to advocate, or pay tribute to an 
organization which is advocating, a 
strong centralized government. 

Another thing the ADA stands foris a 
guaranteed annual wage for everyone. 
How do the unions know that the mem- 
bers in South Carolina believe in such 
a principle? The members in South 
Carolina have not voted for any such 
principle. Therefore, I say it is wrong 
for the unions to take the money of the 
working people and to advocate a guar- 
anteed annual wage for everyone, when 
there has been no referendum on the 
question by all the members. Even if 
some members favored it, would it be 
right to mistreat the minority who did 
not favor it? Why should not the 
money of unions be used solely for col- 
lective bargaining, which is the real pur- 
pose for having a union? 

Another principle advocated by the 
ADA is total economic welfare, from the 
cradle to the grave for everyone. 

Mr. President, it is a dangerous thing 
for an organization to promote the poli- 
cies which have been propounded by the 
ADA. We must keep our country eco- 
nomically strong as well as militarily 
strong, and we cannot keep it strong eco- 
nomically if we continue to spend and 
spend and spend. At present we have 
a national debt of $280 billion. The 
United States owes more money than all 
the other countries of the world put to- 
gether. Yet we continue to pass legis- 
lation to spend more and more money to 
do things which the States should do for 
themselves. There is not a State in the 
Union which is not in better shape 
financially to carry on these programs 
than is the Federal Government, but the 
ADA wants the Federal Government to 
undertake them all. 

What are some of the specific things 
the ADA advocates? The ADA advo- 
cates the Brannan plan, compulsory 
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health insurance, and Federal wage, 
price, and rent controls. 

How does the ADA know, or how do 
unions know, that the people in South 
Carolina favor those things? Why 
should the money of South Carolinians 
be used to pay for the programs of the 
ADA, which advocates compulsory health 
insurance, compulsory wage, price and 
rent controls, and other socialistic pro- 
grams. 

The ADA favors repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The ADA favors giving to the Executive 
power to modify the tax rates to meet 
changing conditions. 

The ADA favors abolition of the 
seniority rule in the Senate. Are we 
going to abolish the seniority rule in the 
Senate just to please the ADA? This is 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. It is the one deliberative body 
which can save this country. It is the 
one body which this country would do 
well to maintain. The ADA talks about 
the seniority rule. Does the ADA favor 
the abolition of all chairmanships of 
committees, to start everything over 
again, without acknowledging the bene- 
ficial experience and the long, capable, 
and faithful service of Senators who 
have been here for years and years and 
years? Why does the ADA want to 
change a rule which has always existed 
in this body? The Senate was founded 
in 1789, 2 years after the Constitution 
was adopted, and the rule has been fol- 
lowed uniformly. But the ADA wants 
to change the rule, and they want the 
union members in South Carolina to 
contribute to a program to help change 
the rule. 

The ADA favors the unilateral cessa- 
tion of nuclear-bomb tests. It favors 
taking that. action unilaterally. It 
favors having this country go it alone 
to stop nuclear-bomb testing. 

I say to the Senate, if we did not have 
the Russian fear of nuclear bombs and 
hydrogen bombs to protect this country, 
I do not know what Russia would do. I 
fear what the Communists would do if 
they did not know we had the Strategic 
Air Command, which surrounds them 
like a ring, and if they did not know we 
could send forth planes to strike and 
strike quickly to destroy the Soviet 
Union. So if we should discontinue 
testing of bombs without other nations 
doing the same thing, it would seem to 
me to be a foolish and fatalerror. And, 
I am sure the great majority of union 
members share my feelings on this 
matter. 

The ADA favors Federal control of and 
responsibility for, education. That is 
what the ADA advocates—Federal con- 
trol of education. Mr. President, in the 
Constitution of the United States the 
word “education” is not even to be found. 
I ask the ADA and I ask the unions or 
anyone else, Where is the authority in 
the Constitution, or in any amendment 
to the Constitution, which gives the Fed- 
eral Government the right to enter the 
field of education? The Federal Govern- 
ment has only the powers delegated to 
it. Control of education has never been 
delegated. Therefore, the field of edu- 
cation, and rightfully so, has been re- 
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served to the States and the local coun- 
ties and school districts. 

Another thing the ADA favors is relief 
aid to Communist China. Communist 
China is working hand in hand with 
Communist Russia. Why should we send 
aid to Communist China? If we are 
going to send aid to China, why not send 
aid to Nationalist China? Why not 
send aid to countries working with us, 
rather than Communist nations? Union 
members are loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
cans who do not condone giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

The ADA favors diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China. The ADA has favored 
that in the past, at least. At one time 
or another the ADA has advocated all 
these things. Why should we recognize 
Red China? Red China backed up North 
Korea and engaged against South Korea 
in a war which cost thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. Red China has been guilty of 
aggression. If I had the time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could recite many acts of aggres- 
sion. 

Another thing the ADA favors is ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Why does the ADA want to ad- 
mit Red China to the United Nations? 
To give Russia another vote in the United 
Nations? To back up Russia and com- 
munism to a greater extent? 

The ADA favors no aid to Spain and 
the exclusion of Spain from the United 
Nations. Mr. President, I hold no brief 
for Spain, but I will tell Senators that 
Spain has stood with us. Spain has 
been as strong, almost, as any nation 
against Communists. Is it not discrimi- 
nation to accept in the United Nations 
some nations which are inclined to be 
Communist and to refuse to accept 
Spain? But the ADA is against the ad- 
mission of Spain into the United Nations. 

The ADA favors aid to Yugoslavia, 
without political conditions. Yugoslavia 
blows hot and cold. Right now she is 
blowing against Russia. Who knows but 
what that is a scheme, that she has had 
an understanding with Russia in order 
to get more of our tanks, tractors, and 
foreign aid sent to Yugoslavia? When 
she gets them, how do we know that she 
will not use them against the United 
States? We must be very careful in deal- 
ing with Yugoslavia and any other Com- 
munist country. There is certainly no 
unanimity of opinion on this point even 
in the Congress. 

The ADA says it deplores violence, and 
that it urged and supported the use of 
troops at Little Rock to prevent violence. 
On the other hand, it ignored the vio- 
lence of the UAW during the 31% years 
of the Kohler strike, and still supports 
the UAW. Have we heard the ADA con- 
demn the UAW for violence in Wiscon- 
sin during this strike? 

All the actions and policies advocated 
by the ADA point to Federal socialism. 
I do not believe that union members in 
South Carolina want to see a Federal 
socialistic country. I do not believe they 
want their Government in Washington 
to be converted into a socialistic govern- 
ment. And yet the dues which good 
South Carolinians are paying into their 
unions are going for the promotion of 
that kind of program, because the money 
is going to organizations like the ADA. 
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What is the method of operation of 
the ADA? Its representatives testify 
before Congressional committees. It 
publishes and distributes pamphlets and 
other propaganda supporting its left- 
wing programs. It supports candidates, 
and contributes to their campaigns. 
Some of its members are placed in high 
positions. 

There is another organization to 
which the unions are contributing, and 
that is the NAACP. Why should the 
unions contribute to the NAACP? The 
people in South Carolina who belong to 
the unions do not like it. They do not 
favor the unions contributing to the 
NAACP, 

In the McClellan committee hearings, 
Walter Reuther admitted that the UAW 
contributes to the NAACP. In one spe- 
cific instance, Walter Reuther presented 
a $75,000 check of the UAW to Arthur 
Spingarn, President of the NAACP. A 
picture of that ceremony was published 
in the newspapers. I am sure many 
Senators saw it. 

On January 28, 1958, according to La- 
bor’s Daily, Ralph Holstein, the presi- 
dent of the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers, presented a $5,000 check from his 
union to Dr. Channing Tobias, chair- 
man of the board of the NAACP. How 
does Mr. Holstein know that his mem- 
bers favor contributing that money to 
the NAACP? 

The AFL-CIO News of November 7, 
1955, announced that the UAW-CIO 
board contributed $5,000 to the “fight for 
freedom fund” of the NAACP, to broad- 
en the auto workers’ own fight in the 
civil rights field. 

The people of South Carolina believe 
in civil rights, but they believe in the 
civil rights itemized in the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States. They do not believe in 
the kind of so-called civil rights which 
have been advocated by numerous peo- 
ple connected in one way or another 
with the Federal Government, labor 
unions, and the NAACP—and, inciden- 
tally, the Communist Party. 

Union members in South Carolina bit- 
terly oppose the use of their funds by 
the unions to contribute to the NAACP 
to do the very opposite of what they 
want done. They want segregation in 
the schools. The Negro people in our 
communities have schools as good as do 
the white people, and the people down 
there are willing to pay for separate 
schools and buildings in order to main- 
tain separate accommodations. 

The AFL-CIO national headquarters 
has distributed on a tremendous scale 
an “integration kit” prepared by the 
CIO department of education and re- 
search. This kit contains, among other 
things, a story of the necessity of forced 
integration, including inflammatory pic- 
tures. 

Agan I say that the union workers in 
South Carolina do not want to have 
to pay for integration kits to be distrib- 
uted throughout the Nation. This is in 
conflict with their basic beliefs. 

At a recent AFL-CIO convention, it 
was announced that the organization 
had earmarked $100,000 for the fight for 
integration. The objective of the 
NAACP is integration of the races. Their 
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program calls for an FEPC. I do not 
believe that the majority of the people 
in the United States favor an FEPC. I 
do not believe that the majority of the 
working people—not only in South Caro- 
lina, but in any other State in this Na- 
tion—favor an FEPC. I believe that if 
a referendum were conducted on the 
question of the FEPC, the overwhelming 
majority of the people would vote against 
it. Yet the working people who are 
members of unions in South Carolina 
are compelled to contribute their dues 
to unions which contribute money to the 
NAACP, which is advocating an FEPC. 

The NAACP favors integration in pub- 
lic housing. It favors integration in 
transportation and in the schools. 

I think this item will interest Senators. 
The NAACP favors abolition of free de- 
bate. It favors abolishing rule XXII 
in the United States Senate. The people 
of South Carolina, including the union 
workers down there, do not favor 
abolishing free debate in the Senate. 
That is one of the great bulwarks of this 
Nation. It is important that there be 
free debate, in order that there may be 
full discussion of all issues before the 
American people. 

The NAACP favors Federal interven- 
tion in primary and general elections; 
and yet, although the union workers in 
industries in South Carolina oppose hav- 
ing their dues go into unions to be used 
to contribute to the NAACP, that is 
exactly what is being done today. 

Let us consider another field, that of 
housing. New York Local No. 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has financed and owns a large 
housing development. I understand that 
the rent is too high for their own union 
members. But what business has a 
union to go into the housing industry? 
If a union can go into the housing busi- 
ness, it can go into the restaurant busi- 
ness. It can go into the hotel business. 
It can go into the automobile business. 
It can go into general merchandising, 
It can go into any kind of business. We 
do not believe it is right for a few leaders 
to determine that they are going into 
some private industry, and to use the 
dues of local union members to do so. 

Another point which I think will inter- 
est a few Senators is this: Dr. Jacob 
Goldstein, a prominent Catholic layman 
in Boston, pointed out in his publication, 
Autobiography of a Campaigner for 
Christ, that Mr. David Dubinsky has 
been using funds of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union to fi- 
nance educational seminars in marital 
relations and birth control. 

Mr. Dubinsky announced in his paper 
Justice some years ago that his edu- 
cation department had arranged to have 
Drs. Abraham and Hannah Stone pre- 
sent several seminars on these mat- 
ters in the ILGWU Health Center. Dr. 
Goldstein criticized this as forcing 
Catholic union members to support fi- 
nancially teachings diametrically op- 
posed to their religious convictions. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask this 
question: Why should the Catholic union 
members in South Carolina have their 
dues used, as was done here, to conduct 
programs on birth control? They may 
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believe in it, and they may not believe in 
it. But why should that happen? 

The dues of union members have been 
used to make gifts to international or- 
ganizations and foreign countries. For 
instance there is the case of Israel. In 
the December 1955 in the New York 
Times and New York Herald Tribune, 
there appeared the announcement that 
Mr. Dubinsky’s union was giving $1,100,- 
000 in gifts to Israel for a hospital, sta- 
dium, and trade school. This did not 
please some of the garment workers who 
had only a $30 take-home paycheck. 

In addition, Mr. Dubinsky made con- 
tributions shortly after World War II to 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, a socialistic organization 
that is stirring up trouble even in Algiers 
today. 

What right has a union to collect dues 
from citizens of South Carolina and to 
send them to Israel or Lebanon or Syria 
or Egypt, or to any other country in the 
Near East, or to any country in Europe 
or in Asia or Africa? What right have 
the unions to take dues paid by union 
members and use the dues to make con- 
tributions to an organization like the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions? Do the union members 
approve of such action? 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
large majority of union members do 
not like it at all. I wish to point out to 
the Senate an example to prove my point. 
One of the larger districts of the coun- 
try, the sixth district of Michigan, with 
@ population of approximately 585,000, 
includes the cities of Flint and Lansing. 
More than 71,000 workers are normally 
employed by Chevrolet, Buick, Oldsmo- 
bile, Fisher Body, AC Sparkplug, and 
other automotive industries within the 
district. 

This district is represented by the 
Honorable CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 
There the unions are probably stronger 
than in any other place in the United 
States. If there is any place in the coun- 
try where members of a union would be 
propagandized with respect to the use of 
their dues, I believe that would be the 
place. What was the situation? Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN sent a questionnaire to 
those people, and I wish to read the an- 
swers to two of the questions he asked. 
The first question was: “Do you object to 
the manner in which union dues are 
used?” 

What was the answer? The responses 
from the hourly wage employees, 90 per- 
cent of whom were union members, was: 
“Yes, we object.” Sixty-three percent 
said yes, and only 22 percent said no. Of 
all the responses to that question, as to 
whether they objected to the manner in 
which the union dues were being used, 
69 percent said they did object, and only 
13 percent said they did not object. 

The other question was: “Do you be- 
lieve that the policies adopted by union 
leaders represent the thinking of rank 
and file union membership?” 

What was the answer to that question? 
In the response from the hourly wage 
employees only 16 percent said yes, they 
favored the policies of the union leaders, 
and 70 percent said they did not. From 
all the responses that came in, only 10 
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percent said they favored the policies of 
the union leaders, and 77 percent said 
they did not. 

It is a serious matter, Mr. President, 
this taking of money from union mem- 
bers and using it as a few of their leaders 
desire. This was brought out recently 
in a case which was tried in the State of 
North Carolina. The case was entitled 
Allan and others against the Southern 
Railway System. It was initiated in the 
Superior Court at Charlotte by a group 
of nonunion employees of the Southern 
Railway who sought an order of the 
court to prevent their discharge for re- 
fusing to join the unions and pay union 
dues and fees as required by the union 
contract entered into between the rail- 
road and the rail unions in 1953. 

A jury heard that case, and the jury 
rendered a decision on certain vital ques- 
tions which were submitted to it by the 
judge in that case. What were those 
questions, and what were the answers to 
the questions by the jury? First, the 
jury answered the question: “Do the 
defendant unions use dues and fees 
which they collect from railroad em- 
ployees in support or opposition to legis- 
lation which is not reasonably necessary 
or related to collective bargaining?” 

The jury said “Yes.” In other words, 
the unions were using dues in ways that 
were not related to collective bargaining. 

The second question was: “If so, is 
the same necessarily or reasonably re- 
lated to collective bargaining?” 

The jury said “No,” it was not related 
to collective bargaining. 

The fourth question was: “Do the de- 
fendant unions use dues and fees which 
they collect from railroad employees to 
make contributions to the campaigns of 
candidates for election to public office?” 

The answer was “Yes.” 

The fifth question was: “If so, is the 
same necessary or reasonably related to 
collective bargaining?” 

The jury said “No,” it is not related 
to collective bargaining. 

The sixth question was: “Is the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks death 
benefit system necessary or reasonably 
related to collective bargaining?” ‘The 
jury said “No.” 

This was a court decision in North 
Carolina, which is next to my State of 
South Carolina. 

In other words, every question which 
was submitted to the jury was answered 
by the jury adversely to the union lead- 
érs and in favor of the workers, who had 
complained that the dues demanded of 
them would be used for political pur- 
poses. The proof was presented during 
that suit, and the testimony convinced 
the jury that that was the case. Why 
was this suit brought? It was brought 
because those workers said they did not 
want to be forced to pay dues to an or- 
ganization which would use the dues in 
a way which they did not approve and 
which was not related to collective bar- 
gaining. 

When a member of the union is forced 
to pay dues, and when he is compelled to 
support the union in such a case, he is 
compelled to support many principles 
and policies and programs and activities 
to which he does not subscribe. 
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In some circumstances compulsory 
membership would compel support, 
financially and otherwise, of the poli- 
cies which an employee might deem ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of free 
government and liberties of individuals 
under it. To compel an employee to 
make involuntary contributions from his 
compensation for such purpose is taking 
his property without due process of law. 
That is what the court held. Why did 
the North Carolinians, these good citi- 
zens there, complain, and even go so 
far as to go into court to complain, that 
union dues were being used for purposes 
other than collective bargaining? They 
did it because they felt this constituted 
extortion, and, it was. They proved their 
case. They won their case. It is now on 
the way to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Supreme Court 
claims to be a great court of judges of in- 
dividual rights and protectors of in- 
dividual rights. We will eagerly watch 
to see what decision they make when the 
case reaches them from the North Caro- 
lina court. 

Something has been said about there 
being no criteria of collective bargaining 
in the bill. The Taft-Hartley law states 
the criteria in these words: “The term 
labor organization means any labor or- 
ganization or any agency or employee 
representation committee or plan in 
which employees participate, and which 
exist for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates 
of pay, hours of employment, and con- 
ditions of work.” ‘There is the criteria. 
These words tell us what collective bar- 
gaining is. This is the purpose for 
which unions were organized. Unions 
were organized to protect their members 
and the workers in case of grievances, in 
case of labor disputes, in cases of wages 
and rates of pay, hours of employment, 
and conditions of work. 

Unions were not organized to collect 
millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars from the working people and 
then to transfer such dues to the ADA to 
be used as the officers of that organiza- 
tion see fit; or to the NAACP, to be used 
as the officers of that organization see 
fit; or to be spent in the housing busi- 
ness or the restaurant business or any 
other kind of business. 

The unions were organized for the 
purpose of banding together in an asso- 
ciation to protect the working men and 
women of the country. It is wrong, I 
say, to take their money and use it in 
the way in which the union leaders have 
been using it. 

I do not know how the Senate will 
vote on the amendment. The Senate 
may kill the amendment. But this is a 
paramount question before the Ameri- 
can people. The American people are 
watching the Senate on the labor bill. 
The people of South Carolina and of the 
South generally, will want to know how 
their Senators voted on the amendment. 
The people of the United States will 
want to know how the candidates for 
President voted on the amendment, 
The people of the United States have a 
big stake in the matter. They have a 
very important stake, because if the 
unions can force innocent working peo- 
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ple to join unions and then collect dues 
from them, whether they want to pay 
them or not, under compulsory union 
shop agreements, and then a few union 
leaders can take the dues and use them 
in any way they wish, by contributing to 
the ADA, to the NAACP, or sending the 
money overseas to foreign nations, or 
contributing to any other organization, 
then the union members are being sub- 
jected to extortion with the sanction of 
the Congress. 

I will tell the Senate what I believe to 
be a fact. If this kind of conduct con- 
tinues, the unions will destroy them- 
selves. The unions can render great 
service to their members if they will 
conduct their business in the proper way. 
and manner and for the purpose for 
which the unions were organized. But 
if the unions continue to use their 
money and conduct themselves as has 
been shown in the McClellan investiga- 
tion, and as I have outlined tonight, 
then the people of the country will lose 
faith in the unions. They will lose faith 
in the union leaders who are handling 
hundreds of millions of dollars which 
do not belong to them, Some of the 
union leaders seem to believe that the 
money does belong to them. It does not 
belong to them. It belongs in part to 
the South Carolinians, whom I, repre- 
sent. Iam proud to represent them. 

I shall do all I can to see that their 
dues are used for collective bargaining, 
and for no other purposes. They did 
not join the union for any other pur- 
pose unless they had to do so under 
compulsory unionship. 

I may be incurring the wrath of the 
union leaders, But I would rather sit in 
the Senate for one term, and one only, 
and vote for what I believe in, than to 
stultify my conscience and cast a vote 
which I thought would help me get 
elected with union contributions, when 
down in my heart I knew my vote was 
wrong and I knew my vote was against 
the welfare of the people. I would 
rather not serve in the United States 
Senate; I would rather not be here; I 
would rather go back home to South 
Carolina; I would rather go back among 
my own people, with my head high and 
with a clear conscience, than to be 
afraid of the wrath of the union leaders 
with all their power. 

We are nearing the end of the debate 
on the labor bill. There has been no 
amendment offered which means more 
to the American working man than the 
amendment to keep the leaders from 
using the union money in a way for 
which it was not intended. There has 
been no amendment which has been 
offered which will do more to protect 
the working men and women from their 
own leaders than will the amendment to 
insure that the dues are used for col- 
lective bargaining purposes, and for no 
other purposes. 

I shall not speak about contributions 
to various individuals. That could 
come at another time, if necessary. But 
I shall try to bring out tonight the fact 
that the unions are collecting dues from 
union members, and in many cases are 
contributing those dues to organizations 
which are advocating things that do not 
stand for the best interests of the 
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United States and in which the mem- 
bers do not concur. 

In a few minutes there will be a vote 
on the amendment. It will then be de- 
termined whether on the morrow the 
working people of South Carolina and 
the other States can have assurance that 
their dues will not be sent to a foreign 
nation, or will not be used to promote a 
cause in which they do not believe; in 
fact, in which they believe in just the 
opposite direction. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to adopt 
the amendment and protect the working 
people. Are we more interested in a 
few union leaders and their money, or 
are we more interested in the mass of 
the working people? Yes, I know the 
union leaders do not want this amend- 
ment. But I say that the working peo- 
ple of the United States want the amend- 
ment. 

I have presented evidence from Lans- 
ing and Flint, in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, showing 
that there the people want the amend- 
ment, and want it adopted, in my judg- 
ment, as early as possible. When the 
question was asked of them: “Do you 
object to the manner in which union 
dues are used?” why did 64 percent say 
they objected to the manner in which 
leaders are using their dues, while only 
23 percent said they did not object? 

When they were asked: “Do you be- 
lieve that the policies adopted by the 
union leaders represent the thinking of 
the rank and file of the union?” 70 per- 
cent answered “No,” while only 16 per- 
cent answered “Yes.” 

If that be the case, then we ought to 
know that the working people want their 
dues used only for the purpose for which 
unions were formed; namely, to nego- 
tiate and carry on the business of the 
union in behalf of the workers, and for 
the purposes of collective bargaining. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall cast my vote for the Potter amend- 
ment in the interest of our fine working 
people’s freedom from extortion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield time to me for an inquiry on the 
bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time does 
the Senator want? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Two minutes. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from West Virginia in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I desire to make 
an inquiry. I will determine my views 
when I have asked the question. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the able and eloquent presentation of 
the views of the Senator from South 
Carolina. I know the Senator spoke 
with great earnestness and great sin- 
cerity, in stating his feelings on this 
matter. 

The pending amendment, as I under- 
stand, is directed at preventing the use 
of the funds of a labor union for politi- 
cal purposes or for the advancement of 
any political party. That is a very laud- 
able purpose. In fact, the Taft-Hartley 
Act provides, in part: 

Every corporation or labor organization 
which makes any contribution or expendi- 
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ture in violation of this section shall be 
fined not more than $5,000; and every officer 
or director of any corporation, or officer of 
any labor organization, who consents to 
any contribution or expenditure by the 
corporation or labor organization, as the 
case may be, in violation of this section 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 


The purpose of that law was to pre- 
vent both corporations and labor unions 
from going into politics and from trying 
to dominate the Government of the 
country, through political action. I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to that pur- 
pose, and I would strengthen it by means 
of the pending amendment. 

But in considering the amendment, I 
raise this question: What would be the 
effect of the very limited language of 
the amendment, namely, that the funds 
shall not be used except “for collective 
bargaining purposes or purposes related 
thereto”? Would such language pre- 
vent a labor organization from main- 
taining a hospital or from using some 
of its funds for the relief of the sick 
members? If so, in my judgment the 
amendment is much too narrow. 

If we are to approach the subject of 
preventing unions from using their funds 
to advance political causes, we should 
say so; and our statement on that point 
should be definite and pointed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have the 
feeling that the amendment is too lim- 
ited; that if the amendment were 
adopted, it would create a bad situation 
and would work ill effects; that it would 
not permit a union as an organization 
to care for its sick members or to main- 
tain hospitalk—as we know some 
unions do. 

So I believe that if the amendment 
remains in its present form, with its 
present language, it is too narrow, and 
would not be a wise addition to the 
pending bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky 2 minutes on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized for 2 min- 
utes on the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of my friend, the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

I know he is familiar with the fact 
that in his State, and also in mine, 
unions maintain hospitals. From his 
remarks, I gather that if the amendment 
were to be adopted, it would not prohibit 
unions from using dues for hospitals, but 
that a union member could, if he so de- 
sired, recover the part of his dues which 
had gone to those hospitals. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If that is the 
question, let me say that, of course, the 
amendment does not in express terms 
provide that such funds could not be 
used for hospitals. However, that would 
be the effect of the amendment, under 
the language now included in it; for if a 
union member wished to prevent his dues 
from being used for a hospital or for aid 
to the needy, the amendment provides a 
process by which that end could be 
reached. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to reach a decision upon many 
of the various amendments which have 
been offered to the bill. But I believe it 
is generally recognized that if the pend- 
ing amendment were adopted, it would 
mean that if a union, established under 
a constitution for the purpose of direct- 
ing the conduct of the affairs of the 
union, and acting under its constitution 
and laws spent any money for a chari- 
table purpose or for a hospital, a member 
of the union could, if he so desired, take 
steps to recover the part of his dues 
money which had been used for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

If such expenditures are not connected 
with political contributions, and if the 
union engages in such activities under its 
constitution, then I do not believe a 
member should be permitted to recover 
that part of his dues. 

As the Senator from West Virginia has 
said, the issue which the amendment is 
intended to present is to prevent the use 
of union dues money for political con- 
tributions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act includes the 
corrupt practices provision prohibiting 
contributions by a union in connection 
with political candidates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield 2 
more minutes to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky 2 more 
minutes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 more minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Taft-Hartley Act makes it illegal for the 
funds of unions to be used in connection 
with a candidate’s campaign for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, or a Member of 
Congress. But unions may avoid the 
provision, by making donations to other 
organizations, which in turn use the 
money for the advancement of political 
candidates. That is not right; and the 
union should know that it is against the 
purpose of the law, even if they do it by 
indirection. I am speaking of contribu- 
tions and expenditures for candidates, 
not information or the expression of po- 
litical opinions. 

Mr. President, I would like to refer to 
the case of Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, AFL, against Hanson, decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1956. The Court 
stated that the record before it did not 
properly raise the issue of whether the 
union-shop agreement “forces men into 
ideological and political associations 
which violate their right to freedom of 
conscience, freedom of association, and 
freedom of thought protected by the Bill 
of Rights.” 

But the Court also stated that if a 
showing were later made that “the exac- 
tion of dues, initiation fees, or assess- 
ments is used as a cover for forcing ideo- 
logical conformity or other action in 
contravention of the first amendment, 
this judgment will not prejudice the de- 
cision in that case.” 
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Let me state that the memorandum I 
am reading was prepared by a member 
of the staff on our side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, I believe the pending 
amendment goes too far. Surely we can 
devise some language which will reach 
the real issue of contributions to political 
parties or candidates. If we can, I, for 
one, will vote for it. But I will not vote 
for the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded the Senator from Kentucky has 


expired. 

All time available on the amendment 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois.yield 
to me some time on the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SmrrH] 4 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
4 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise at this time to make clear 
that in speaking in support of the pend- 
ing amendment I do not speak for the 
administration. 

I was authorized by the administration 
to support certain of its suggestions, and 
I wish to make that clear. However, in 
speaking at this time on the pending 
amendment I speak only in my own 
behalf. 

What troubles me in connection with 
the pending amendment is—and this 
point has always troubled me—that a 
union member is compelled to pay dues 
which in some cases are used for politi- 
cal purposes. It is quite all right for a 
union member to pay dues to a union 
of which he is a member which engages 
in collective bargaining for him. In that 
connection, the union dues are checked 
off and thus go into the union funds. 
But for years I have felt that the use 
of such funds for political purposes was 
indefensible. I believe that a protest 
should be made. 

The only way I can do that is to vote 
in favor of the pending amendment, 
although I have not examined it care- 
fully and do not know whether the lan- 
guage included in it is good. 

But, Mr. President, if we cannot take 
some action to stop the use of union 
funds for political purposes, then there 
is something wrong with our whole setup. 

I want to see some action taken. Iam 
going to vote for the amendment as a 
protest against what is being done today 
in using funds for certain organizations 
which are called social, educational, or 
cultural, but which are really for politi- 
cal purposes. I care not for what party 
these funds are used; it is wrong to use 
them in that way in our society. I shall 
vote for the amendment as a protest 
against that practice because I have 
strong convictions on the subject. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield some time to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
£enator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The dis- 
cussion this evening has included state- 
ments by several Members of the Senate 
that it is a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
law for funds of a labor organization to 
be used in connection with election to a 
Federal office. 

Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, as amended by the Taft- 
Hartley Act to that effect, provides: 

For the purposes of this section “labor 
organization” means any organization of any 
kind, or any agency or employee representa- 
tion committee or plan, in which employees 
participate and which exists for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 


ployers concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or 
conditions of work. 


Earlier during the debate on this 
amendment the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Porrer] spoke of 
the use of funds through the committee 
on political education, and contributions 
to the committee or financing of the 
committee on political education by 
labor organizations. 

I have in my hand a couple of memo- 
randums from reports filed, in one in- 
stance, with the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, and in the other instance 
filed in connection with an election to the 
House of Representatives. I am not 
concerned with these reports except as 
they present illustrative material to dis- 
cuss the point at issue. The elections 
are over and I shall not use the names 
of candidates involved. They reported 
the contributions and I am sure they 
would not have accepted them had they 
thought a possible violation of law ex- 
isted. 

So I read to Senators 2 or 3 contri- 
butions in each case that are listed in 
these reports to illustrate the point at 
issue, the possible abuse of the law. 

In one report, the committee on po- 
litical education, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
made a contribution directly to the can- 
didate of $500. That was in September. 

Three days later, the same committee 
on political education, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, made a contribution of $1,000. 

A few days later, in October, the com- 
mittee on political education, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, made a contribution of 
$1,000. 

Also in Octcber the political action 
committee, UAW, Detroit, Mich., made 
a contribution of $250. 

Again in October 1956 the political 
action committee, UAW, Detroit, Mich., 
made a contribution of $500. 

In October the ILGU campaign com- 
mittee, New York, made a contribution 
of $150. 

In October the Machinists Nonparti- 
san Political League, Washington, D. C., 
made a contribution of $500. 

That makes a total contribution in 
that particular report of something over 
$3,500 in the name of either the political 
education committee, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, or some other campaign commit- 
tee, but mostly in the name of commit- 
tee for political education, AFL-CIO, 
Washington. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask any 
Senator who can tell me, What is the 
difference between a labor organization 
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contributing money to the committee on 
political education which in turn con- 
tributes the money directly to the candi- 
date, and the labor organization contrib- 
uting cash directly to the candidate? 

The other memorandum from another 
report which I have in my hand lists a 
contribution by the committee on politi- 
cal education, Mildred Walker, $3,000. 

Another contribution is listed from 
the committee on political education, 
G. F. Geissler, Denver, $2,000. 

Thus, in two contributions, there is a 
total of $5,000 contributed by the com- 
mittee on political education directly to 
a candidate. 

Of course, it is impossible for me to 
trace the nature of the contributions 
from the labor organization to the com- 
mittee on political education; but it is 
also impossible for me to see any differ- 
ence in principle, and I question whether 
there is any difference in the law, be- 
tween using a second party to make a 
contribution to a candidate and making 
ae contribution directly to the candi- 

e. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does that report 
show what State that money went into 
and for what position? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, it 
does. It went into the State with which 
I am most familiar, and in one case it 
was in a Congressional election, and in 
the other it was in the senatorial 
election. 

I am wondering if a member of the 
committee which reported the bill can 
throw any light on this subject. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor what his question is? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
question I have raised, I may say to the 
able Senator from Massachusetts, is, 
What is the difference between a labor 
organization making a contribution di- 
rectly to a candidate and a labor organi- 
zation making a contribution to the 
committee on political education and 
then the committee on political educa- 
tion making the cash contribution to the 
candidate personally? In these cases 
the money was not spent by the com- 
mittee on political education for educa- 
tion; the money was given in a lump 
sum to the candidate. Is that a violation 
of the law? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Was the money 
taken from union dues? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know. In one instance 4 different con- 
tributions totaling $3,000, were re- 
ported as having been made by the 
committee on political education, AFL- 
CIO. In the other case there were two 
contributions, totaling $5,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would imagine 
they were from neither dues nor assess- 
ments, but, rather, were raised volun- 
tarily by unions and spent for political 
education, which is permissible under 
the law, providing the money is not a 
direct or indirect assessment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is yielded 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 
was evidence in that campaign of ac- 
tivities by the committee on political 
education itself. I recall a debate in 
which a representative of the committee 
on political education was present, as 
an educator, to speak to an assembly. 
There was also evidence that the com- 
mittee on political education had work- 
ers engaged in distributing literature, or 
in registering workers, or something of 
that kind. 

What I mentioned was taken from re- 
ports filed in one instance with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and in the other 
with the appropriate parties for a cam- 
paign that was connected with the House 
of Representatives. ‘These are reports 
of funds that were spent by the com- 
mittee on political education for indi- 
vidual projects. ‘These are reports of 
money contributed to a candidate, and 
the money was presumably spent by the 
candidate as he would spend any other 
money contributed to him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope I have made 
it clear that such contributions must be 
from money which is raised voluntarily 
by a political education association, 
which it is entitled to do under law, pro- 
vided the money does not come from 
dues or assessments. Organizations are 
entitled by law, and I think by tradition, 
to contribute money in that manner. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I know 
my colleague referred to testimony given 
by Mr. Reuther that, while the labor 
organization sometimes raised money on 
a so-called voluntary basis, money raised 
from dues also was mingled with the 
other money, and it was hard to tell 
whether or not the money was raised 
wholly by voluntary contributions or 
whether the money was raised by dues. 
I wonder if my colleague can say any- 
thing further on that point. 

Mr. MUNDT. On page 10105 of the 
hearings before the McClellan commit- 
tee I interrogated Mr. Reuther on this 
very topic. We were talking about 
COPE, the committee on political edu- 
cation, which is the political branch of 
the whole AFL-CIO, PAC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I asked Mr. Reuther a 
specific question on the subject, speak- 
ing of the organization. “It is called 
COPE, and it says it is the committee 
on political education. You, I think, are 
connected with that group. Is that fi- 
nanced from union dues?” 

Mr, Reuther said, “I think the COPE 
organization is financed in the fol- 
lowing ways: They have two kinds of 
money. They have what is called or- 
ganizational and educational money.” 

I asked Mr. Reuther a question about 
the specifics of the organization. I said, 
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“If I may interpolate there, that part 
comes out of the dues money?” And 
Mr. Reuther said, “That is correct.” 

I can supplement this by pointing 
out that I had printed in the RECORD 
earlier tonight a photostat from the rec- 
ords of the State of Missouri campaign 
in 1956. COPE itself admits it received 
$15,000 from the general fund of the 
Missouri State Labor Council from dues- 
paying members, which was used to pay 
the political deficit incurred by COPE. 
That is not a matter of dispute; it is a 
matter of record. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems to me the issue is sharp- 
ened and that we ought to legislate ac- 
cordingly. If these funds are mingled 
by the labor organization so that moneys 
which come partly from voluntary con- 
tributions and partly from dues are put 
together in the treasury of the labor 
organization and then a contribution 
is made to the candidate for expendi- 
ture under his direction for the same 
purposes for which he might spend 
money which is contributed to him di- 
rectly by an individual, either that is a 
violation of the law or it is a loophole 
in the law which ought to be corrected. 

The amendment offered by the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr.. 


Forrer] gives us an opportunity to do 
something about the loophole, if it be a 
loophole, or to point up the evasion, if 
it be an evasion. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
language of the amendment is not per- 
fect, but this would not be the first time 
the Senate has responded to the sug- 
gestion of an amendment which needs 
to be changed. This is our opportunity 
to do something about the matter by 
putting into the bill a provision which 
the other body may consider and which 
can go to conference. 

Mr. President, I hope we match up to 
our responsibility by providing some 
means either of preventing evasion or 
of plugging up a loophole, whatever we 
may choose to call it. I hope the Senate 
will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senator has any time remaining, will 
he yield it to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With regard to 
the remarks made a few moments ago, 
a question was presented as to whether, 
if the amendment were agreed to, con- 
tributions of funds for hospitals or funds 
for the care of the sick would be pre- 
vented. It at first looked as though that 
might be the case. However, as has been 
pointed out to me by counsel for the 
committee or some of the members of 
the committee, that would not be the 
effect. As a matter of fact, the only 
effect would be that the complaining 
union member could make an applica- 
tion to have the dues he had remitted 
paid back to him. Nothing in the 
amendment would affect the power of 
the union to go ahead with its projects. 
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I wanted to make that statement, fol- 
lowing the remarks made in the discus- 
sion a few moments ago. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s comment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Prior 
to the time the clerk calls the roll, the 
time required for the calling of the roll 
will have to be contributed from one 
side or the other. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
necessary for the call of the roll not be 
taken from the time under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green McNamara 
Allott Hayden Monroney 
Anderson Hennings Morse 
Barrett Hickenlooper Morton 
Beall Hull Mundt 
Bennett Hoblitzell Murray 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Butler ves Potter 
Byrd Jackson 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Schoeppel 
Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Langer 
Dirksen Lausche S; 
Douglas Long Talmadge 
Dworshak Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Malone e 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins . 
Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Martin, Pa, Yarborough 
Goldwater McClellan Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Pot- 
TER], as Modified. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 3 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I de- 
sired to make my position clear on the 
amendment. 

This is the second time today that we 
have been called upon to vote—and I 
say this respectfully to my colleagues— 
upon proposals which appear to have 
great value, but which really have not, 
to my mind. The first was the proposal 
upon which we voted earlier today, re- 
quiring non-Communist affidavits from 
unions and employers, when the history 
of this requirement for unions shows 
that it has been ineffective. Now the 
pending proposal appears to be one 
which would stop the contributions by a 
union to political candidates. I will say 
that to my knowledge no union has ever 
contributed anything to my campaigns. 
The pending amendment is intended to 
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accomplish its purpose by enabling a 
member of the union to recover dues he 
has paid, if he so desires, by following 
the procedure prescribed in the amend- 
ment. The amendment goes far beyond 
recovery in the case of political contribu- 
tions. A member could recover his dues 
for expenditures the union might make, 
far beyond political contributions, if the 
contribution was not related to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator point 
out the language in the amendment 
which would give the member such a 
right? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. The expenditure 
to be outside the scope of the amend- 
ment must be related to collective bar- 
gaining. Most unions, like voluntary 
associations, have hospital and health 
and even charity programs, and they 
would fall within the amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. The amendment does 
not apply to voluntary organizations, It 
applies to compulsory organizations, 


Mr. COOPER. I understand. e 


Mr. POTTER. If the Senator will 
further yield, I happen to believe that 
even though the cause may be good, to 
compel a member to contribute a por- 
tion of his dues for such a cause is deny- 
ing to the individual a right which is 
guaranteed him by the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER. The courts have not 
said so. 

I emphasize that if this amendment 
should be adopted, enacted into law and 
held to be constitutional, a member of a 
union could recover a part of his dues 
for every expenditure the union might 
make, unless it could be tied down to 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I would prefer to fin- 
ish before yielding. 

The Taft-Hartley law intended to 
prevent unions from contributing to 
candidates or parties. I agree wholly 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
when I say that I believe it is illegal 
for unions to make such contributions 
either indirectly or directly. Cases have 
gone up to the appellate courts on this 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. They 
are tried by juries, and the jury finds 
that there has been no violation of law. 
I do not know how we could compel a 
jury to find that there had been a viola- 
tion of law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes additional? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes additional to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. In the Hansen case 
which went to the Supreme Court in 
1956 a different issue was discussed, a 
constitutional issue, as to whether dues 
could be used for other than collective 
bargaining, as the Court said, to “force 
ideological conformity” in violation of 
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the first amendment. The Court said 
that the issue raised had not been prop- 
erly raised, and that if it should be 
properly raised, the Court would pass 
upon it. Ido not know what the Court 
would find. My judgment is that some 
day, if unions continue to make con- 
tributions to a candidate directly or in- 
directly—and in my view they are 
violating the law if they do it indirectly 
or directly—the Court will hold such 
use to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the union be 
able to pay the expenses of a delegate 
to the State capital to testify before a 
committee of the State legislature? 

If a union paid the expenses of a 
delegate to the State capital, or to the 
National Capital in Washington, to tes- 
tify before a committee, would that be 
considered a collective bargaining ex- 
pense? And if the union should employ 
a lawyer to defend it against a suit 
brought by a member, would that be 
considered a collective bargaining ex- 
pense? I am not asking for an answer. 
I think the questions answer themselves. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the bill. 

I think the language of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is clear as to what consti- 
tutes collective bargaining and matters 
relating to collective bargaining. The 
category includes grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work. I 
should say that under the latter phase, 
coming to the Nation’s Capital to rep- 
resent a labor organization would fall 
within one of those particular categories. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a suit were brought 
against the union for alleged improper 
expenditure of funds, could the union 
then employ a lawyer to defend it in 
that case, regardless of whether or not 
the charge was justified? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that if any 
one of the categories I have mentioned 
were involved, it would be justified. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think there is disagree- 
ment on that point. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The question 
has been raised with respect to contri- 
butions to hospitals for the care of mem- 
bers of unions who are injured. Would 
such an activity come within the pur- 
poses relating to collective bargaining? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not sure. I 
should say that the saving grace is the 
language of the Potter amendment 
which provides that the member in ques- 
tion may file a petition. He is not com- 
pelled to do so. It would be difficult to 
assume that if a charitable enterprise 
sponsored and founded by the union 
were involved, a member would ever file 
such a petition. The filing of the peti- 
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tion is wholly discretionary so far as 
the employee is concerned, 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr.POTTER. Even though the cause 
may be a worthy cause, we have no right 
to force the use of a member’s union 
dues for any purpose which does not re- 
late to collective bargaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Let me say to the Senate that if it 
chooses to rewrite the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law so as to prevent indi- 
rect contributions by unions for political 
purposes, it may do so; and if it desires 
to rewrite the provisions of the law 
which permit the union shop, it may do 
so. 
The pending proposal would involve 
the Secretary of Labor and the courts of 
the United States every day of the year 
in fantastic cases. 

Let us assume that there are 1 million 
members of the Steelworkers Union. 
Assume that they pay, on the average, 
$50 in dues, annually. Assume a $10,000 
contribution to a hospital, of which cer- 
tain members do not approve. They can 
sue in a Federal court. Yet the percent- 
age of the $10,000 contribution repre- 
sented by the part of the dues of an indi- 
vidual member devoted to that purpose 
would be perhaps 1 mill. Yet those 
members could have the Secretary of 
Labor sue in their behalf to recover— 
assuming there were a 3-year contract— 
$150. I should think that any member 
of the Steelworkers’ Union who did not 
happen to be interested in hospitals 
would regard this proposal as destructive 
of the trade-union movement. 

I hope Senators will read this amend- 
ment carefully, whether or not they like 
unions, and whether or not they have 
been on the receiving end of political 
activity directed against them. 

The United States Senate is about to 
act on a proposal which would fill the 
United States courts with suits involving, 
in most cases, an equity on the part of 
an individual member of 1, 2, or 3 mills. 
The way the amendment is worded, if 
the contract lasted for 3 or 4 years, the 
recovery could amount to $150 or $200. 

The Congress can forbid indirect po- 
litical spending if it wishes to do so. If 
it wishes to do so, the Congress can for- 
bid the union shop. But it should not 
enact the pending proposal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes on the bill to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
read the pending amendment. I should 
like very much to vote for an effective 
amendment which would prohibit the 
use, in political campaigns, of moneys of 
members of labor unions, contributed 
for collective bargaining purposes. Iam 
vigorously opposed to the use of moneys 
for that purpose. My reading of the 
amendment puts me in complete accord 
with the analysis given of it by the Sen- 
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ator from Massachusetts. Each mem- 
ber of a union could notify the Secretary 
of Labor that he did not want his money 
used except for collective bargaining 
purposes. Then if the moneys were 
used for any other purpose, the Secre- 
tary of Labor would have to file a law- 
suit in behalf of the member who had 
so notified him, to collect the moneys 
which the member had contributed. 
There would be a deluge of lawsuits. 
The judgments obtained would be incon- 
sequential. I am frankly of the belief 
that the good motive which prompted 
the Senator from Michigan to submit 
his amendment is not carried out by the 
language it contains. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is a laudable goal to prevent money of 
trade-union members from being used in 
political campaigns, if it is accompanied 
by legislation to prevent huge benefac- 
tions from big business from being used 
on the other side. 

I was a candidate for the Senate in 
1954, and trade-union political educa- 
tion funds contributed some $23,000 to 
my campaign. My opponent, a re- 
spected Member of the Senate, had many 
times that amount contributed to his 
campaign from the owners and operators 
of utility companies, banks, and lumber 
companies in our State. 

It is a laudable goal to shut off the big 
contributions from labor on the one hand 
and from big business on the other. I 
have introduced a bill, S. 3242, which 
would do just that. It would shut off the 
huge contributions from labor unions, 
and it would shut off the huge contribu- 
tions from the owners of big business. 
It would provide for the United States 
Government to finance political cam- 
paigns. The proposal is not original 
with me. It was originated nearly a half 
century ago by a great American, who 
sent a message to Congress urging such 
a program. He was President Theodore 
Roosevelt. If we wish to do away with 
the dominance of big finance in election 
campaigns, it should be done away with 
on both sides, as Theodore Roosevelt 
proposed. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have at 
the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, at 
the end of line 18, in the Potter amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert the following: “of the 
United States.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the 15 minutes allotted to me, 
but I do wish to take 2 or 3 minutes to 
read some testimony on the pending bill, 
given at the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor by Mr. A. J. Hayes, 
chairman of the ethical practices com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO. I believe the 
Senate should know what he said, be- 
fore a vote is taken on the Potter amend- 
ment. At page 568, Mr. Hayes, in re- 
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sponse to an inquiry by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] said: 

I will agree that the trade-union move- 
ment, or no part of it, has a right to dictate 
to its members with regard to politics. I 
don’t believe we have a right to tell our mem- 
bers how to vote. I don’t believe that we 
have a right to use the membership’s money 
for the purpose of promoting or opposing 
candidates. 

That, I say to Senators, is the issue. 
That is the testimony of the chairman 
of the AFL-CIO’s ethical practices com- 
mittee, who agrees with the Senator 
from Michigan: “I don’t believe we have 
the right to use the membership’s money 
for the purpose of promoting or opposing 
candidates.” 

If that is true of candidates, it is true 
of causes. If it is true of causes, it 
is true of such collateral organizations 
as Americans for Democratic Action and 
other organizations to which Walter 
Reuther admitted have advanced in some 
instances more than $1,000 a month. 

I submit that when labor issues a po- 
litical publication like the political 
memo published by COPE, which Walter 
Reuther testified is supported by the 
committee for political action, and half 
the money of which was raised from 
compulsory dues, the Senate, if it means 
business, has an obligation, not to listen 
to the “yes but” arguments—‘yes, I am 
against politics in labor, but this is not 
the way to do it; yes, I am against tak- 
ing money by coercion from the work- 
ingmen, but this is not the bill with 
which to do it; yes, but this is not the 
time, and this is not the way”—but to 
agree, as I do, emphatically, with the 
eloquent remarks of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH]. This is the 
only chance in 1958 the Senate will have 
to speak its voice against this kind of 
practice. 

The adoption of the amendment would 
not clutter up the Federal courts with 
litigation, because after very few suits 
had been brought against offending labor 
unions, the unions, in their good judg- 
ment, would discontinue this nefarious 
practice. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. POTTER]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CAPEHART (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] It he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On this vote I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. IVES (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], who has 
been delayed in his return, He was due 
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back at 8:30 this evening. If he were 
here, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’ManHoney] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bush and Mr. PURTELL] are necessarily 
absent. The pair of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has been pre- 
viously announced. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine (Mr, Payne]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent, and his pair has 
been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Allott Dirksen Potter 
Barrett Dworshak Robertson 
Bennett Eastland Russell 
Bridges Goldwater Saltonstall 
Butler Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd Hoblitzell Smith, Maine 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak, Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Cotton Martin, Pa, Watkins 
Curtis Mundt Wiley 
NAYS—51 

Aiken Humphrey McNamara 
Anderson Jackson Monroney 
Beall Javits Morse 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Morton 

Johnston, S.C. Murray 
Case, N. J Jordan Neuberger 
Church Kefauver Pastore 
Clark Kennedy 
Cooper Kerr Revercomb 
Douglas Kuchel Smathers 
Ervin Langer Sparkman 
Frear Lausche Stennis 
Green Long S m 
Hayden Magnuson Talmadge 
Hennings Malone e 

Mansfield Yarborough 
Holland McClellan. Young 

NOT VOTING—15 
Bricker Flanders Jenner 
Bush Fulbright O'Mahoney 
Capehart Gore Payne 
Chavez Purtell 
Ellender Ives Williams 
So Mr. POTTER'S amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator 
from Colorado has amendments which 


I move to 
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the chairman of the subcommittee is 
prepared to accept. I am informed that 
the minority leader has one amendment 
on which he wishes to have a yea-and- 
nay vote, Iam informed that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
has an amendment on which he will re- 
quest a yea-and-nay vote. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has an amendment 
on which it is hoped he can have a voice 
vote. 

If it is agreeable, I shall ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to offer his amend- 
ments now, to see if they are acceptable 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, so 
that they can be disposed of. 

If the minority leader and the Senator 
from Mississippi will offer their amend- 
ments, then the Senator from Arkansas 
can follow with his. Perhaps we may 
have the opportunity to conclude our 
voting tonight. At least, I hope so, if it 
is agreeable to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated 6-14-58-D 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, þe- 
tween lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to 
insert a new section as follows: 

(d) For the purposes of this section, any 
person who has been convicted of a violation 
of title I shall be deemed to have been “‘con- 
victed” and under the disability of “con- 
viction” until such time as such conviction 
shall be set aside or reversed by any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this 
amendment is the same as one desig- 
nated 6-14-58-D. It comes in on page 
28 of the bill and relates to whether a 
person has been finally convicted. The 
purpose of the amendment is, as was 
discussed with the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from Florida 
the other night, to assure that a person 
cannot prolong an appeal, serve a year 
in a penitentiary, be released, and then 
take up his officership in a union, thus 
thwarting the 5-year period provided in 
the section. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, im- 
mediately before line 25, it is proposed 
to insert the following new subsection: 

(g) The Secretary shall promulgate rules 
and regulations prescribing minimum stand- 


ards for the carrying out of the provisions 
of subsection (f). 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] proposed an amendment on the 
subject of recall, we discussed the prob- 
lem of rules to implement the amend- 
ment. I promised at that time that I 
would prepare, for the consideration of 
Senators who are interested in the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina, a rules amendment. That I 
have done, and I understand it to be 
satisfactory to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it is a good 
amendment. It will enable the Secre- 
tary of Labor to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations to conform with the minimum 
standards which were adopted concern- 
ing the removal of officers by unions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I did not 
understand what was said by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, 

Mr. ERVIN. The amendment pro- 
poses to authorize the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe regulations to conform with 
the minimum standards which were 
adopted the other night, with respect to 
the removal of officers by unions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. 

I yield back the remainder of the time 
available to our side, if the other side 
will do likewise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do the 
same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, be- 
tween lines 24 and 25, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

(f) Every election conducted by a labor 
organization for the purpose of selecting its 
constitutional officers or its convention 
delegates shall be supervised, including the 
counting and tabulation of the votes and the 
certification of the results, by a membership 
election board which represents all factions 
in contest in such election and which is 
composed of individuals none of whom are, 
at the time they are serving on such board, 
candidates for office in such election or of- 
ficers or employees of the labor organization 
conducting the officer or delegate election 
or of any national or international labor 


organization of which it is an affiliate or 
constituent unit. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
I can explain the amendment in one big 
South Dakota lungful. 

The amendment simply applies the 
same mechanism of fair play to labor 
elections, by giving every faction an op- 
portunity to be in at the counting that 
all of us enjoy at every precinct in the 
country at the time of the counting of the 
ballots in a political election. 

The chairman of the committee has 
said to me that he is willing to accept the 
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amendment; and I am perfectly willing 
to be satisfied with a voice vote on the 
amendment, if no opposition to it de- 
develops. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to be recognized for 1 hour to speak 
on the amendment. 

I want the majority leader to know 
that I am not interested in having the 
Senate, in the closing minutes of the 
debate, begin to write the bylaws and 
constitutions of unions, with no more 
opportunity than has thus far been given 
to us to make sure what we are writing. 

So I ask to be recognized for 1 hour, 
from the time available for debate on the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Oregon can have 
all the time he likes. Certainly Iam not 
desirous of having the Senate provide by- 
laws and constitutions or anything of 
the sort for unions. I hope that we shall 
do some good by what we provide. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I pro- 
test against legislating in this way at 11 
o’clock at night, by rushing in amend- 
ments which we have not seen and have 
not had an opportunity to study. That 
is not the proper way to legislate; and I 
am opposed to it. 

So I propose to speak long enough to 
enable my colleagues to have time to 
study the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Oregon desires to have further 
consideration of the bill go over until 
tomorrow, I am perfectly willing to agree 
to that procedure 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, we have 
done a great job on the bill; and I be- 
lieve at this time it is important for the 
committee, which has done likewise a 
great job on the bill, to be sure that it 
does not run any risk by having fast 
action taken in the closing minutes of the 
consideration of the bill. I do not want 
the Senate to adopt an amendment upon 
which some of us have not had time to 
reflect. 

So I respectfully ask the majority lead- 
er to let this amendment go over until 
tomorrow, so we can study it. 

I have not seen the Mundt amend- 
ment before. I heard it read, but I 
should like to know something more 
about it. 

What definitions are included in the 
amendment? What dimensions does 
the amendment provide? Exactly what 
would the amendment do? 

So I respectfully ask that a recess be 
taken until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understood that the Senator from 
South Dakota was agreeable to having 
a voice vote taken on the amendment, 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
had discussed the amendment with him, 
and that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was prepared to present the com- 
mittee’s case. I judge that then he felt 
the other Members of the Senate would 
be able to judge for themselves whether 
to follow the views of the Senator from 
Massachusetts or the views of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had 
not asked for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment, and evidently he did not 
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plan to urge a yea-and-nay vote on this 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. But even a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment would be desir- 
able, for it would allow Members more 
time to reflect upon the effect of the 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has indicated that he is prepared to have 
the Senate vote on the amendment and 
on one or two others which have been 
printed. 

But if the Senator from Oregon wishes 
to take more time, and if he wishes to 
have consideration of the bill continue 
until later in the week, that can be done. 

I do not think that would be in the 
interest of the bill. But if the Senator 
from Oregon wishes to speak for an hour, 
he can do so. 

Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
to the majority leader that the time has 
come for us to consider what has been 
done by means of our action on the bill 
up to this point. Possibly in the process 
we have made some mistakes. There- 
fore, to take a few more hours on the 
bill would not be unreasonable. But I 
believe that at this time of night it 
would be a mistake for us to rush the 
debate to a close, when some of us would 
like to examine further what we have 
done so far. 

There is no reason why we should not 
take time to consider an amendment 
which has been offered by some Mem- 
bers who think the adoption of the 
amendment is needed in order to im- 
prove the bill. 

I wish to talk to the Senator from 
Massachusetts about an amendment 
which I believe is needed as a perfect- 
ing amendment. I wish to speak to the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] about 
it. But we cannot possibly do so if 
amendments are considered at the rate 
at which they have been considered dur- 
ing the last 10 minutes. 

Let me point out to the majority 
leader that the procedure I request is 
the way to avoid making a mistake at 
the end of lengthy deliberations on a 
complicated bill. In approaching the 
end of the debate on such a bill, we 
should have sufficient time to consider 
the product of our labors. 

So I respectfully request that a recess 
be taken for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
few words I wish to say at this time will 
not interfere at all with what my friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, has been dis- 
cussing. 

I wish to have an opportunity to make 
a brief statement about an amendment, 
merely in order to inquire of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee about a mat- 
ter which is quite important. I shall not 
submit the amendment to which I refer, 
but I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

The amendment I intend to propose 
would legalize the hiring hall in the mar- 
itime industry. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows, that has been a long-established 
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practice in the maritime industry, world- 
wide, ever since, I suppose, the beginning 
of the placing of crews on ships, and 
dating back to the old days when crews 
were recruited on the waterfront, on 
docks, in pubs, or even by means of the 
undesirable shanghai methods. 

For the maritime industry, the hiring 
halls have been a historic part and par- 
cel of the industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must point out that the Senate is 
proceeding under the terms of a unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which 
the time is controlled. No time has been 
yielded to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Washington 
2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has yielded 
to the Senator from Washington 2 min- 
utes on the bill; and the Senator from 
Washington is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that the bill, as it now 
stands, adopts at least a part of the so- 
called hiring hall practice for the con- 
struction industry. Of course the mari- 
time industry has historically used the 
hiring hall. It is used in the maritime 
industry every day. But the Labor 
Board has never really ruled on it. In 
fact, I believe it probably is illegal un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. But the late 
Senator Taft agreed that he would ac- 
cept an amendment of that sort for the 
maritime industry. 

I wish to ask the Senator why the 
maritime industry was not included in 
connection with this very pressing and 
very important matter to the maritime 
industry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? Is he referring to section 604, 
which deals with the construction in- 
dustry? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I propose to be fair 
to the maritime industry and to pro- 
pose that that section of the bill be 
stricken out. Then all will be on an 
equal basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not know about being fair to the mari- 
time industry; but historically the only 
way to man a ship is to have a place to 
obtain the crew. It is not possible by 
going through a city and ringing door- 
bells, to obtain a deckman. 

But I shall not submit the amendment 
now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Washington 
that it would be better to wait until next 
year to obtain a decision about any of 
these trades. 

On tomorrow we shall have further 
discussion. 

It is true that this part of the bill con- 
tains some provisions which would make 
the Taft-Hartley Act not particularly 
suited to that situation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was hoping that 
next year, when undoubtedly more 
amendments to this measure will be con- 
sidered, the committee would hold a 
hearing at which we could present the 
case for the maritime industry. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington definitely has 
that assurance, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from California has 
an amendment which will require a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

The Senator from Arkansas may have 
two amendments. 

The Senator from Mississippi has an 
amendment, 

In view of the fact that at least four 
amendments must be voted on, and the 
further fact that the Senator from Ore- 
gon desires to speak at some length, I 
think it the better part of wisdom for 
the Senate to take a recess. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TOMOR- 
ROW AT NOON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its session tonight, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon, 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have merely requested the enter- 
ing of that order. At this time I wish 
to make another announcement. 

Mr, President, I express the hope that 
we shall be able to conclude the morn- 
ing hour reasonably early tomorrow and 
proceed to the consideration of the 
amendments already announced. In ad- 
dition, there are a number of other 
amendments, by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL] and other Sen- 
ators, which, upon their return, they 
may call up. So I hope all Senators will 
be prepared to be here tomorrow eve- 
ning, in the event that may be neces- 
sary, in order to conclude consideration 
of the bill. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3833) to provide for a survey 
of the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers 
in South Carolina, upstream to the vi- 
cinity of Dawson Landing, reported it 
favorably, without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1716) thereon. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Mr. LANGER, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
179) to designate the lake to be formed 
by the waters impounded by the Dick- 
inson Dam in the State of North Da- 
kota as “Edward Arthur Patterson 
Lake,” which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 
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" LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 3974) to provide for 
the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administra- 
tive practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of la- 
bor organizations, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 3974, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3974, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make techni- 
cal changes in the Federal excise-tax 
laws, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LONG submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX RATE AND 
CERTAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], and the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], I 
submit amendments to H. R. 12695. 
These amendments are designed to 
amend H. R. 12695 to reduce the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on automobiles. 
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These amendments are substantially 
identical to S. 3766 which I introduced 
on May 7. My remarks on May 7 in ex- 
planation of S. 3766 are incorporated 
herewith by reference. It is my inten- 
tion to urge the adoption of these amend- 
ments to H. R. 12695 when that bill comes 
before this body for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 16, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 72) to provide increases 
in certain annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move, pursuant to the order 
entered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 16, 1958: 


Edgar D. Crumpacker, of Hawaii, to be 
first judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, for the term of 6 years, 
vice Carrick H. Buck, term expired. 

Harold W. Nickelsen, of Hawaii, to be sec- 
ond judge of the third circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, for the term of 6 years 
to fill a new position. 

POsSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Oscar A. Lindbergh, Cottondale, Ala., in 
place of J. L. Jones, retired. 
Homer W. Hopwood, Sheffield, Ala., in place 
of J. A. Alsbrooks, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
John L, Cross, Healdsburg, Calif., in place 
of S. H. Cooley, deceased. 
Ruth E. Christman, Robbins, Calif., in 
place of C. K. James, resigned. 
COLORADO 
Helen I. Horsman, Boone, Colo., in place 
of V. M. Fillmore, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Howard B. Walker, Dinsmore, Fla., in place 
of O. T. Vaughan, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Felton T. Cochran, Dallas, Ga., in place of 
R. R. Lee, retired. 
IDAHO 
Loren D. Anderson, Filer, Idaho, in place 
of H. C. Hunter, deceased. 
ILLINOIS 
Charles E. Resch, Anna, IN, in place of 
Frank Keistler, Jr., declined. 


Helen V. Schmulbach, New Athens, IL, 
in place of A. L. Reinheimer, retired. 
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Theodore W. Fadler, Prairie du Rocher, 
Ill., in place of L. C. Franklin, removed. 

Carl J. L. Wessel, Rock Island, Ill., in place 
of J. J. McCarthy, retired. 

INDIANA 

Paul Marks, Clarks Hill, Ind., in place of 
J. C. Loveless, retired. 

Brenton D. Byerley, Crandall, Ind., in place 
of R. D. Barry, deceased. 

John E. Garrett, Huntingburg, Ind., in 
place of Norman Eretz, retired. 

Donald J. Kellerman, Oldenburg, Ind., in 
place of L. M. Peine, retired. 

Derward E. Davidson, Worthington, Ind., 
in place of D. W. Workman, retired. 

IOWA 

Lloyd M. Thoensen, Blue Grass, Iowa, in 
place of E. J. Hoffbauer, retired. 

Donald C. Leinen, Onslow, Iowa, in place 
of C. O. Lightfoot, retired. 

KANSAS 


Bernice N. Brown, Downs, Kans., in place 
of M. S. Hodgson, removed. 


LOUISIANA 


Alcus W. Magee, Varnado, La., in place of 
G. M. Scott, removed. 


MAINE 
George M. Roberts, Bridgewater, Maine, in 
place of B. M. Stone, resigned. 


Grace M. Sullivan, Oakfield, Maine, in 
place of G. M. Sprague, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edwin J. Culver, Dalton, Mass., in place 

of G. M. Galliher, Sr., deceased. 
MINNESOTA 

Russell C. Rapp, Cleveland, Minn., in place 
of E, C. Saam, retired, 

Cleve R. Austin, Minneapolis, Minn., in 
place of L. F. Ramberg, resigned. 

George L. Clunis, New Richland, Minn., in 
place of J. W. Kreuzer, retired. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Frank S. Kennedy, Jr., Meridian, Miss., in 
place of W. D. Kenneday, deceased. 


MONTANA 


Neal E. McCurdy, Broadus, Mont., in place 
of Ethel James, retired. 


NEBRASKA 
Albert W. Metcalf, Hyannis, Nebr., in place 
of M. C. Johnson, retired. 
Anton Semrad, Prague, Nebr. in place of 
E. E. Kasper, resigned. 
Clement J. Suchanek, Saint Paul, Nebr, in 
place of O. E. Nelson, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Margaret M. Powell, Crosswicks, N. J., in 
place of B. A, Gill, resigned. 
Lawrence P. Ivins, Hightstown, N. J., in 
place of J. L. Becker, Jr., resigned. 
Harvey F. Johnson, Monroeville, N. J., in 
place of W. C. Battle, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Richard L, Miller, Tijeras, N. Mex., in place 

of E. M. Walton, removed. 
NEW YORE 

Richard E. Braack, Almond, N. Y¥., in 
place of K. W. Hagadorn, transferred. 

George J. Smith, Armonk, N, Y. in place of 
L. F. Garland, resigned. 

Arthur G. Wood, Ballston Spa, N. Y., in 
place of E. J. Morley, retired. 

William Francis Dietz, Blauvelt, N. Y. in 
place of J. H. Otten, retired. 

Nathan Cyrus Hamblin, Boonville, N. Y. in 
place of A. D. Buckley, retired. 

Harmon A. Parmele, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 
in place of L. R. Kelsey, retired. 

Lois O. Fancher, Groveland, N. Y., in place 
of A. A. Mangan, deceased. 
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Paul Armstrong, Jr., Levittown, N. Y.. Of- 
fice established July 1, 1952, 

Howard N. Bishop, Little Valley, N. Y., in 
place of N. R. Pearson, deceased. 

Mildred A. Wolfe, Pike, N. Y. in place of 
R. G. Pownall, deceased. 

Edmund U. Burhans, Saugerties, N. Y., in 
place of J. A. Martin, retired. 

William Metcalf, Sound Beach, N. Y.„ in 
place of Mae Carroll, deceased. 

Ronald F. Morse, Windham, N. Y., in place 
of D. A. Ferris, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ransom T. Williams, Bladenboro, N. C., in 

place of R. L. Bridger, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Andrew S. Persson, Edgeley, N. Dak. in 
place of D. F. Evert, transferred. 

Leo E. Halvorson, Esmond, N. Dak., in 
place of Susie Drummond, retired. 

Frithjof J. Thorson, Park River, N. Dak., 
in place of G. J. Mauritson, deceased. 

Herbert J. Schadler, Tolley, N. Dak. in 
place of N. F. Schammel, retired, 

OHIO 

Adeline E. St. John, Bristolville, Ohio., in 
place of G. G. Copeland, retired. 

Charles Terwilleger, Cozaddale, Ohio, in 
place of Mary Tigar, resigned. 

Blaine S. Way, Dexter City, Ohio, in place 
of C. C. Webber, retired. 

Don D. Farquharson, Hoytville, Ohio, in 
place of G. O. Dennis, transferred, 

OKLAHOMA 


Grady V. Duncan, Durant, Okla., in place 
of B. W. Johnson, deceased. 
Leon R. Owens, Ramona, Okla., in place of 
Ella Miller, retired. 
OREGON 


Robert E. Smith, North Powder, Oreg., 

place of T. C. Arnoldus, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert D. Alexander, Jr., Delmont, Pa., in 
place of Louis Hertzog, declined. 

Samuel W. McLaughlin, Delta, Pa., in 
place of R. C. McCrabh, retired. 

Clair E. Alwood, Hanover, Pa., in place of 
C. O. Meckley, retired. 

Leo G, Plank, Liberty, Pa., in place of J. A. 
Frazier, retired. 

Dorothy H. Bowers, Mount Morris, Pa., in 
place of M. M. Davis, retired. 

Robert J. Mann, Picture Rocks, Pa., in 
place of A, B. McClain, retired. 

Harold Hedrick, Telford, Pa., in place of 
E. B. Wolf, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Jack Edwards, Johnston, S. C., in place of 
W. W. Turner, Sr., deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


George F. Mortimer, Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 

in place of K. R. Highsaw, deceased, 
TENNESSEE 

Freddie R. Maxwell, Algood, Tenn., in 
Place of M. H. Swallows, retired. 

James E. Vann, Flintville, Tenn., in place 
of E. W. Robinson, transferred. 

Hardy W. Walker, Wildersville, Tenn., in 
Place of E, M. Britt, retired. 

TEXAS 

James D. Wheeler, Jr., Garland, Tex., in 
place of F. B. Crush, resigned, 

Joe S. Smith, Gregory, Tex., in place of 
L. H. Pape, retired, 

William H, Moore, McAdoo, Tex., in place 
of R. L. Nickels, retired. 

Horace W. McAdams, Muleshoe, Tex., in 
place of A. J. Gardner, transferred, 

Lino Perez, Jr„ Rio Grande City, Tex., in 
place of Lino Perez, retired. 

Thomas L. Cornwell, Sourlake, Tex., in 
place of P. M. Barfield, retired. 
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VIRGINIA 

Jo Pierson Horne, Fort Blackmore, Va., in 

place of E, C, Turner, resigned. 
WASHINGTON 

Alfred D, Munson, Grandview, Wash., in 
place of F. E. Olmstead, retired. 

Loucille I, Mullen, Prescott, Wash., in place 
of E. L. Phelps, resigned, 

Eugene C. Weber, Walla Walla, Wash., in 
place of A. E. Heric, retired. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Victor G. Overbeck, Albright, W. Va., in 
place of J. B. Campbell, retired. 

Ruby M. McGlothlin, Berwind, W. Va., in 
place of M. C. Smith, resigned. 

Elmer R. Shafer, Caldwell, W. Va., in place 
of W. E. Holliday, retired. 

Lawrence L. Boyles, Mill Creek, W. Va., in 
place of G. M. Rightmore, retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Thomas E. Brooks, Butler, Wis., in place of 
Edgar Leissring, retired, 

William J. Perlberg, Franksville, Wis., in 
place of E. H. Coder, removed. 

Seth E. Liebenstein, Grafton, Wis., in place 
of F. A. Nierode, retired. 

Clarence L, Sutter, Kohler, Wis., in place 
of H. F. Maurer, deceased. 

Keith R. Gissal, Lannon, Wis., in place of 
J. J. Walsh, resigned. 

Mike Krultz, Jr., Neillsville, Wis., in place 
of L. W. Kurth, deceased. 

John A. Zervic, Pewaukee, Wis., in place of 
M. A. Reeves, retired. 

George W. Schultz, Stoughton, Wis., in 
place of P, L. Norness, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, June 16, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Arthur Schneier, M. A., Congre- 
gation B'nai Jacob, Brooklyn, N. Y., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our God and God of our Fathers: As 
we start our day of deliberation and deci- 
sion, we pray Thee, lend us Thine aid. 
In an interdependent world, may we 
know that decisions formulated in this 
Chamber affect man at most distant 
parts on earth. May we, therefore, not 
draw the shades to the feelings and needs 
of those who have commissioned us as 
pathfinders in the maze of a divided 
world. May we always remember that 
this Chamber must not become an ivory 
tower, isolated from the masses we repre- 
sent. It must stand as a bastion of 
strength and a beacon of light for a 
bewildered humanity. 

O Lord, let us remember that only 
through the daily renewal of our cove- 
nant with Thee can we hope to enjoy, 
in peace and prosperity, the fruit of our 
land. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 12, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
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and joint resolutions of the Houes of the 
following titles: 
On June 6, 1958: 

H. R.7870. An act to amend the act of July 
1, 1955, to authorize an additional $10 million 
for the completion of the Inter-American 
Highway; 

H.R. 12377. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
borrow funds for Capital improvement pro- 
grams and to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to Federal Government participation in 
meeting costs of maintaining the Nation's 
Capital City; and 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the Uinted States of cer- 
tain aliens. 

On June 11, 1958: 

H. R. 9291, An act to define parts of certain 
types of footwear; 

H.R. 10015. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 12602. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 527, Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens. 

On June 13, 1958: 

H. R, 7454. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
under certain conditions of sound recordings, 
film, and slides, and transparencies; 

H.R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 529, Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 553, Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 624. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3829. An act to extend certain franking 
privileges to the Secretary and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate; and 

8. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for correction in the enrollment of 
8S. 784, to revise the basic compensation 
schedules of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 72) 
entitled “An act to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the 
civil-service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the amendment 


of the House to the bill (S. 734) entitled 
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“An act to revise the basic compensation 
schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 
Mr. PRESTON submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H. R. 

12540) making appropriations for the 

Department of Commerce and related 

agencies for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11574) 
making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. THOMAS, YATES, Evins, 
BOLAND, CANNON, VURSELL, OSTERTAG, 
Jonas, and TABER. 


COMPACT ESTABLISHING BOUND- 
ARY BETWEEN OREGON AND 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7153) giv- 
ing the consent of Congress to a compact 
between the State of Oregon and the 
State of Washington establishing a 
boundary between those States, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the amendment of the Senate, and ask 
for a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CELLER, WILLIS, 
Brooxs of Texas, KEATING, and CRAMER, 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PAY ACT OF 
1958 

Mr. MURRAY submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (S. 734) 

to revise the basic compensation sched- 


ules of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 


SUSPENSION OF RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the Speaker to entertain mo- 
tions to suspend the rules on June 26, 
June 27, and June 30, 1958. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to obtain from the majority 
leader information as to when certain 
legislation will be brought up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report just reported from the 
Senate will be brought up as the first 
order of business tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on Armed Services may have permission 
to sit this afternoon during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have permission 
to sit during general debate in the House 
for the rest of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD DAMAGE 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call attention to the House 
and especially to the Public Works Com- 
mittee that perhaps Rome is not burn- 
ing while Nero fiddles, but that floods 
are destroying millions of dollars worth 
of property while an omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill lingers somewhere. 

In discussion with several members of 
that committee, it appears that some 
members are intent upon the inclusion of 
unapproved projects. The President 
rightfully has vetoed two successive bills 
that contained some of these unapproved 
projects. Surely the majority members 
are not insisting on the inclusion of such 
projects in an attempt to embarrass the 
President and the present administra- 
tion. 

Surely it should be a simple matter to 
present a clean bill that contains only 
approved projects. Then the Congress 
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could pass the bill that the President 
could sign. Then appropriations could 
be made and work could be started. 

In the Fifth Indiana District, the 
floods caused by the Wabash, Missis- 
sinewa, Salamonie, and White Rivers 
have caused great damage. I wish you 
could see the plaintive letters of distress 
that are being received. Heroic work 
has been done by local, State, and Fed- 
eral groups but their action did not avert 
the flood. Prompt action by the Con- 
gress on these flood control measures can 
help to avoid a recurrence in the future. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
406) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Recent midair collisions of aircraft 
occasioning tragic losses of human life, 
have emphasized the need for a system 
of air traffic management which will 
prevent, within the limits of human in- 
genuity, a recurrence of such accidents. 

In this message, accordingly, I am rec- 
ommending to the Congress the estab- 
lishment of an aviation organization in 
which would be consolidated among 
other things all the essential manage- 
ment functions necessary to support the 
common needs of our civil and military 
aviation. 

Soon after taking office as President I 
received reports that the increasing 
speed of aircraft, the rapid growth in the 
volume of daily flights, and the introduc- 
tion into common use of jet and vertical 
lift aircraft were causing serious conges- 
tion in the airspace. It was also reported 
that the aviation facilities then in use 
were rapidly becoming inadequate for the 
efficient management of air traffic. 

To develop a positive program it was 

first necessary to obtain more precise 
information on the nature anad serious- 
ness of the air traffic control problem. 
This task was assigned to an aviation 
facilities study group appointed at my 
request by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 
* In its report this study group found 
that the airspace was already over- 
crowded and that the development of air- 
ports, navigation aids, and especially the 
air traffic control system, was lagging far 
behind aeronautical developments and 
the needs of our mobile population. De- 
velopment of a comprehensive plan to 
meet the national requirements for avia- 
tion facilities was recommended and it 
was proposed that the plan be developed 
by an individual of national reputation. 
I approved the report and its recommen- 
dations and on February 10, 1956, ap- 
pointed Mr. Edward P. Curtis to the post 
of Special Assistant to the President for 
Aviation Facilities Planning. 

Mr. Curtis on May 10, 1957, submitted 
to me a positive plan of action designed 
to correct the deficiencies which had led 
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to the inadequacies of our aviation facili- 
ties system. Mr. Curtis identified the 
major deficiencies as first, technological 
and second, organizational. 

While the Curtis plan was under prep- 
aration, the Nation was shocked by the 
most costly civil air disaster in its history. 
On June 30, 1956, two civil airliners col- 
lided over the Grand Canyon and 128 
lives were lost. This tragedy gave dra- 
matic support to the view that even in 
the less congested portions of our air- 
space the separation of aircraft should 
not be left to chance or to the visual abil- 
ity of pilots. 

As an essential step in solving the com- 
plex technical problems involved, Mr. 
Curtis called for the creation of an Air- 
ways Modernization Board as a tempo- 
rary independent agency to develop, test, 
and select air traffic control systems and 
devices. The Congress promptly estab- 
lished the Airways Modernization Board 
by an enactment which I approved on 
August 14, 1957. 

The Airways Modernization Board is 
now a functioning organization engaged 
in developing the systems, procedures, 
and devices which will help assure that 
tomorrow’s air traffic control measures 
can safely and efficiently handle tomor- 
row’s aircraft and traffic load. Except 
for certain facilities so peculiar to the 
operations of the Armed Forces as to 
have little or no effect on the common 
system, all air traffic control facilities are 
now developed by the Airways Moderni- 
zation Board. The duplication and con- 
flict between military and civil air facili- 
ties research agencies, which have proved 
so costly in the past, have been eliminat- 
ed by the partnership which character- 
izes the new agency. It embodies an ap- 
proach to facilities research and develop- 
ment which must ultimately be expanded 
to traffic control operation; namely, a 
single agency so organized and staffed as 
to be capable of taking into account the 
requirements of all categories of aviation. 

Some time will pass before the new sys- 
tems being developed by the Airways 
Modernization Board can play a decisive 
part in enhancing the safety and effi- 
ciency of the airways. Meanwhile, exist- 
ing facilities and programs for air traf- 
fic management must continue to be ex- 
panded and improved if they are to cope 
with the growing volume of air traffic. 
This responsibility is currently being dis- 
charged by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the Department of Com- 
merce, which has developed an accel- 
erated Federal airways plan calling for 
the expenditure of large sums to meet 
the Nation’s short range air traffic re- 
quirements. The Civil Aeronauntics Ad- 
ministration’s appropriations for install- 
ing, maintaining, and operating Federal 
air traffic control facilities have been 
sharply increased to enable it to do this 
job on schedule. 

Following the recent midair collision 
over Maryland, a number of additional 
measures were taken by the Government 
to reduce the immediate risk of such ac- 
cidents. For example, on May 23, 1958, 
the military services announced they 
would voluntarily curtail certain flying 
activities previously permitted by air 
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regulations. Special steps are also being 
taken to further safeguard air carriers 
using the more heavily traveled cross- 
country airways. 

With respect to organization, Mr. 
Curtis recommended that an independ- 
ent Federal aviation agency be estab- 
lished in which would be consolidated all 
the essential management functions 
necessary to support the common needs 
of United States civil and military avia- 
tion. He also recommended the ap- 
pointment of a special assistant to the 
President to implement the programs 
outlined in his report. On July 17, 1957, 
I appointed Mr. E. R. Quesada to the 
post of special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for aviation matters and charged 
him with taking the leadership in se- 
curing the implementation of the Curtis 
plan of action. 

A fully adequate and lasting solution 
to the Nation’s air traffic management 
problems will require a unified approach 
to the control of aircraft in flight and 
the utilization of airspace. This na- 
tional responsibility can be met by the 
active partnership of civil and military 
personnel in a Federal aviation agency 
as proposed in the Curtis report, and 
which is able to serve the legitimate re- 
quirements of general, commercial and 
military aviation. 

The concept of a unified Federal avia- 
tion agency charged with aviation facili- 
ties and air traffic management func- 
tions now scattered throughout the Gov- 
ernment has won widespread support in 
the Congress and among private groups 
concerned with aviation. The Congress 
indicated its position in a provision of 
the Airways Modernization Act of 1957: 

It is the sense of Congress that on or be- 
fore January 15, 1959, a program of reorgani- 
zation establishing an independent aviation 
authority, following the objectives and con- 
clusions of the Curtis report of May 14, 1957, 
entitled “Aviation Facilities Planning,” be 
submitted to the Congress. 


In accordance with this Congressional 
directive, it had been my intention to 
submit recommendations for a Federal 
Aviation Agency to the Congress early in 
the next session. The recent Maryland 
collision has made it apparent, however, 
that the need for action is so urgent that 
the consolidation should be undertaken 
now. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress enact at the earliest practicable 
date legislation establishing a Federal 
Aviation Agency in the executive branch 
of the Government and that the new 
agency be given the powers required for 
the effective performance of the respon- 
sibilities to be assigned to it. 

The Federal Aviation Agency should be 
headed by an Administrator assisted by 
a Deputy Administrator, with both of- 
ficials to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

All functions now carried out by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration should 
be transferred to the new agency. 

All functions and powers of the Air- 
ways Modernization Board should also be 
placed in the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the responsibilities now lodged in the 
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Board to be discharged by the Adminis- 
trator through a major division of the 
agency devoted to research and de- 
velopment. 

Experience indicates that the prepara- 
tion, issuance, and revision of regula- 
tions governing matters of safety can 
best be carried on by the agency charged 
with the day-to-day control of traffic, the 
inspection of aircraft and service facili- 
ties, the certification of pilots and related 
duties. I therefore recommend that the 
function of issuing air safety regulations 
now vested in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board be lodged in the Federal Aviation 
Agency. Decisions of the Administrator 
with respect to such regulations should 
be final, subject, of course, to such ap- 
peals to the courts as may be appropriate; 

The legislation should require the Ad- 
ministrator to report to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board the facts, conditions, and 
circumstances relating to accidents in- 
volving civil aircraft. The Board should 
in turn be empowered to review the Ad- 
ministrator’s report and all evidence 
relating to the accident and should be 
authorized to make a determination as 
to the probable causes of the accident. 
The Board should conduct a public hear- 
ing with respect to an accident whenever 
it considers such hearing to be in the 
public interest. This distribution of re- 
sponsibility will place the function of 
gathering the facts pertaining to acci- 
dents in the Agency best equipped to do 
the job and most likely to make early 
and advantageous use of the findings. 
At the same time the public will be as- 
sured that a Board divorced from imme- 
diate responsibility for traffic control or 
airworthiness operations will receive the 
Administrator's reports, consider all the 
evidence, arrive at determinations of 
causes, and make public such recommen- 
dations as the facts may warrant. Ap- 
propriate provisions should be made for 
cooperation between the Agency and 
military authorities in the investigation 
of accidents involving military aircraft. 

Appropriate Department of Defense 
functions which are susceptible of effec- 
tive administration by the new Agency 
without impairment of the national de- 
fense should also be transferred as rap- 
idly as adequate arrangements for their 
performance and the solution of person- 
nel problems can be worked out. 

It is not practicable to prescribe in 
legislation all the units, facilities, and 
functions, especially in the Department 
of Defense, which should eventually be 
lodged in whole or in part in the new 
Agency. The legislation should therefore 
give the President the authority to trans- 
fer to the Administrator any functions 
of executive departments or agencies 
which relate primarily to air traffic man- 
agement. 

Because the Agency will be admin- 
istering important functions and activ- 
ities which have heretofore been admin- 
istered in civil agencies and others which 
have been carried on in the military 
services, it is essential that the legislation 
provide for the staffing of the Agency 
in such a manner as to permit the par- 
ticipation of military personnel as well 
as civilians in positions of authority. 
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The legislation should also impose on 
the Administrator the obligation to pro- 
vide for the assignment and participa- 
tion of military personnel within the 
Agency in such a manner as to assure 
that national-defense interests, as well 
as the needs of all aircraft for safe and 
efficient traffic management, will be con- 
sidered in the conduct of the Agency’s 
operations. The development of a gen- 
uine civil-military partnership in which 
all agencies and interests concerned with 
aviation may place full confidence will 
be essential to the success of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

To assure that the Agency will be able 
to discharge its responsibilities effec- 
tively in time of war or other emergency, 
plans must be developed and legislation 
enacted to guarantee that, in the event 
of emergency, Agency personnel will con- 
tinue to perform their duties, will be sub- 
ject to assignment to such posts as may 
require staffing, and will enjoy appropri- 
ate protections and benefits. ‘The execu- 
tive branch will prepare such plans as 
quickly as possible, and I shall recom- 
mend to the Congress the enactment of 
appropriate legislation at a later date. 

The complex transfers and consolida- 
tions involved in getting the Agency 
under way make it desirable that the 
legislation, other than the provisions 
creating the Agency, take effect 90 days 
after enactment. I also recommend 
that the Administrator be authorized to 
defer the taking effect of any portion of 
the act for a reasonable additional period 
should he find such a delay necessary or 
desirable in the public interest. 

I recommend that the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency be given full and paramount 
authority over the use by aircraft of air- 
space over the United States and its 
Territories except in circumstances of 
military emergency or urgent military 
necessity. 

To assure maximum conformance with 
the plans, policies, and allocations of the 
Administrator with respect to airspace, I 
recommend that the legislation prohibit 
the construction or substantial alteration 
of any airport or missile site until prior 
notice has been given to the Adminis- 
trator and he is afforded a reasonable 
time to advise as to the effect of such 
construction on the use of airspace by 
aircraft. 

I urge that in the interest of proceed- 
ing as rapidly as possible with the task 
of increasing safety in the air legislation 
carrying out these recommendations be 
enacted during the current session of 
Congress, 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 13, 1958. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the calendar. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11077) 


to incorporate the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. WALTER. I object, Mr. Speaker, 


AMENDING THE REVISED ORGANIC 
ACT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Th Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12303) 
to amend the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“No political or religious test other than 
an oath to support the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States applicable to the 
Virgin Islands, and the laws of the Virgin 
Islands, shall be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the Gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 8 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The legislative authority and power 
of the Virgin Islands shall extend to all right- 
ful subjects of legislation not inconsistent 
with this act or the laws of the United States 
made applicable to the Virgin Islands, but no 
law shall be enacted which would impair 
rights existing or arising by virtue of any 
treaty or international agreement entered 
into by the United States, nor shall the 
lands or other property of nonresidents be 
taxed at a higher rate than the lands or 
other property of residents.” 

Sec, 3. Subsection (e) of section 8 of said 
act is amended by striking the words “and 
any supplements to it.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 17 of said 
act is amended by striking the words “not 
to exceed.” 

Src. 5. Subsections (e) and (f) of section 
17 of said act are amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The decisions of the Government 
comptroller shall be final except that appeal 
therefrom may be taken by the party ag- 
grieved or the head of the Department con- 
cerned, within 1 year from the date of the 
decision, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
which appeal shall be in writing and shall 
specifically set forth the particular action 
of the Government comptroller to which ex- 
ception is taken, with the reasons and the au- 
thorities relied upon for reversing such de- 
cision. 

“(f) If the Secretary of the Interior con- 
firms the decision of the Government comp- 
troller, then relief may be sought by suit 
in the District Court of the Virgin Islands 
if the claim is otherwise within its jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Src. 6, (a) Subsection (c) of section 20 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The salaries of the Governor, the Gov- 
ernment Secretary, the Government comp- 
troller, and the members of their immediate 
staffs shall be paid by the United States. The 
salaries of the heads of the executive depart- 
ments shall be paid by the government of 
the Virgin Islands; and if the legislature shall 
fail to make an appropriation for such sal- 
aries, the salaries theretofore fixed shall be 
paid without the necessity of further appro- 
priations therefor.” 

(b) This section 6 shall become effective 
on July 1, 1959. 

Sec. 7. The last sentence of section 24 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: "The 
Attorney General shall as heretofore, appoint 
a marshal and one deputy marshal for the 
Virgin Islands. The provisions of chapter 33 
of title 28, United States Code, shall apply to 
the office of the marshal for the Virgin Is- 
lands.” 

Sec. 8. The first sentence of section 26 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: “All 
criminal cases originating in the district 
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court shall be tried by jury upon demand by 
the defendant or by the Government.” 

Seco. 9. Wherever the term “district at- 
torney” appears in the seventh and eighth 
sentences of section 27 of said act the follow- 
ing term shall be substituted: “United States 
attorney.” 

Sec. 10. Said act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 37. The Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1807), as amended, and all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with this 
act, except for the act of January 28, 1956 
(70 Stat. 5), are hereby repealed.”: Provided, 
That the authority conferred upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the second proviso 
in section 36 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States (49 Stat. 1807, 
1816; 48 U. 8. C. 14061) shall not terminate 
until 60 days following the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Src. 11. As used in this act, the term “Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands” 
means the act of July 22, 1954 (68 Stat. 497) 
as amended (48 U. S. C., secs. 1541 et seq.). 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
three committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 

Page 4, line 5, strike out all of section 10 
through page 4, line 16, and insert in leu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 10. Said act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 87. The Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1807), as amended, and 
all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act, except for the act of January 28, 
1956 (70 Stat. 5), are hereby repealed’: Pro- 
vided, That the repeal of section 36 of the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, approved 
June 22, 1936, shall not be effective until 
January 1, 1959.” 

Page 4, following line 16, insert a new 
section reading as follows: 

“Sec. 11. Subsection (c) of section 8 of 
said act is amended by adding the following 
proviso: ‘Provided further, That Act No. 224 
of the Legislature of the Virgin Islands, re- 
lating to tax exemptions and subsidies, ap- 
proved July 5, 1957, is hereby ratified and 
approved, and the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands shall have the power to alter, amend, 
modify, or repeal such act from time to time, 
in its discretion’.” 

Page 4, following line 16 and new section 
11, insert a new section reading as follows: 

“Sec, 12. The first sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 8 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: ‘The legislature of the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands may cause to 
be issued on behalf of said government, and 
may authorize the issuance by any agency, 
authority, commission, or other instrumen- 
tality of such government, bonds or other 
obligations (1) for a specific public improve- 
ment or specific public undertaking author- 
ized by an act of the legislature, and (2) 
for the establishment, construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, reconstruction, improve- 
ment, or enlargement of other projects, au- 
thorized by an act of the legislature, which 
will, in the legislature’s judgment, promote 
the economic development of the Virgin Is- 
lands. Such bonds or obligations shall be 
payable solely from the revenues directly 
derived from and attributable to such spe- 
cific public improvement, public undertak- 
ing, or other project’.” 

Page 4, line 17, renumber “Sec. 11.” to 
read “Sec. 13.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CORREGIDOR BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10069) 
to amend the act of August 5, 1953, creat- 
ing the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold his request? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I am 
making this unanimous-consent request 
at the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin who is unable to be here 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING 15-YEAR LEASES OF 
SPACE FOR FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2533) to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General 
Services to lease space for Federal agen- 
cies for periods not exceeding 15 years, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. 490), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) (1) The Administrator is authorized 
to enter into lease agreements with any per- 
son, copartnership, corporation, or other 
public or private entity, which do not bind 
the Government for periods in excess of 15 
years for each such lease agreement, on such 
terms as he deems to be in the interest of 
the United States and necessary for the ac- 
commodation of Federal agencies in build- 
ings and improvements which are in exist- 
ence or to be erected by the lessor for such 
purposes and to assign and reassign space 
therein to Federal agencies, 

“(2) If the unexpired portion of any lease 
of space to the Government is determined 
by the Administrator to be surplus property 
and the property is thereafter disposed of 
by sublease by the Administrator, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized, notwithstanding 
section 204 (a), to deposit rental received 
in the buildings management fund (40 
U. S. C. 490 (f)) and defray from the fund 
any costs necessary to provide services to 
the Government's lessee and to pay the rent 
not otherwise provided for on the lease of 
the space to the Government.” 

“(3) Lease agreements in excess of 5 years 
entered into under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall not be subject to the 25 
percent limitation of section 322 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, 47 Stat. 412, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 278a).” 

Sec. 2. The following laws are repealed: 
Act of March 2, 1913 (37 Stat. 718 (para- 
graph on leasing storage space) ) as amended 
by section 6 of the act of June 14, 1946 (60 
Stat. 258; 40 U. S. C. 36); section 407, act of 
June 16, 1949 (63 Stat. 199, as amended; 40 
U. S. C. 37a); and the first sentence of 
amended section 3 of the act of August 27, 
1935 (60 Stat. 257; 40 U. S. C. 304c). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 2, Hne 1, strike out the word “fif- 


teen” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten,” 
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Page 2, line 17, strike out “Government.” 
and insert “Government’.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 18 through 22, 

Page 2, beginning in line 23, strike out 
“act of March 2, 1913 (37 Stat. 718 (para- 
graph on leasing storage space))” and in- 
sert: “The portion of the act of March 2, 
1913, pertaining to the leasing of storage 
space in the District of Columbia (37 Stat. 
318).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the title offered by Mr. 
Brooks of Texas: “to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal 
agencies for periods not exceeding 10 years, 
and for other purposes.” 


The amendment to the title was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 977) 
to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to authorize the enforcement of State 
statutes prescribing criminal penalties 
for subversive activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I must 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


TOLL BRIDGE AT OR NEAR 
CHESTER, ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11861) 
authorizing the city of Chester, Ill., to 
construct new approaches to and to re- 
construct, repair, or improve the exist- 
ing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, 
IL 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
mote interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the city of Chester, Ill., be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct new ap- 
proaches to and to reconstruct, repair, or 
improve existing approaches to a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Chester, Ill., heretofore constructed by said 
city pursuant to Public No, 191, 76th Con- 
gress, as amended by Public No. 751, 76th 
Congress, to reconstruct, repair, and improve 
said toll bridge, and to operate and maintain 
said new approaches, said reconstructed, 
repaired, or improved approaches and said 
toll bridge and existing approaches, provided 
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said reconstructed toll bridge and new ap- 
proaches are reconstructed, constructed, re- 
paired, ahd improved at points suitable to 
the interests of navigation, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters”, approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limi- 
tations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of effecting 
the reconstruction, repair, and improvement 
of existing approaches and the construc- 
tion of new approaches to the toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Ches- 
ter, Ill., referred to in section 1 hereof, and 
the reconstruction, repair, and improvement 
of said toll bridge, sald city of Chester, Il., 
be, and is hereby, authorized to refund the 
outstanding bonds of an issue of revenue 
bonds of said city heretofore issued to finance 
the cost of construction of said bridge and 
existing approaches. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby conferred upon 
the city of Chester, IL, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate 
and other property needed for the location, 
construction, reconstruction, repair, im- 
provement, maintenance, and operation of 
such existing approaches to be reconstructed, 
repaired, or improved, and the new ap- 
proaches and said reconstructed, repaired, or 
improved toll bridge and existing approaches, 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes or by municipalities for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such 
real estate or other property is situated, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be as- 
certained and paid according to the laws of 
such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public pur- 
poses in such State. 

Sec. 4. The said city of Chester, Ill., is. 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates of 
tolls so fixed shall be the legal rate until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in the act of March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 5. In fixing the rates of tolls to be 
charged for the use of such bridge the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
reconstructed, repaired, or improved toll 
bridge and existing approaches as well as 
the reconstructed, repaired, or improved ap- 
proaches and new approaches under eco- 
nomical management, and to provide a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to amortize the cost of 
such reconstructed, repaired, or improved toll 
bridge, such reconstructed, repaired, or im- 
proved approaches and such new approaches 
as well as the cost of refunding the outstand- 
ing revenue bonds of said city issued to 
finance the cost of construction of such 
bridge and its approaches, including interest 
at a rate of not to exceed 6 percent per an- 
num and reasonable financing cost, as soon 
as possible, under reasonable charges but 
within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from the completion of reconstruction, re- 
pair, and improvement of such toll bridge, 
reconstruction, repair, and improvement of 
existing approaches and the construction of 
new approaches herein authorized. After a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
tion shall have been so provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. An accurate record of 
the cost of the reconstruction, repair, and 
improvement of the toll bridge, the recon- 
struction of the existing approaches and the 
construction of new approaches, the ex- 
penditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the bridge and existing approaches 
as well as the reconstructed and new ap- 
proaches, and of the daily tolls collected shall 
be kept and shall be available for the in- 
formation of all persons interested. 
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Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gray: On page 
3, line 17, after “Secretary of” strike out 
“War,” and insert “the Army.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, 
BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 


‘The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11936) 
to extend the time for the collection of 
tolls to amortize the cost, including rea- 
sonable interest and financing cost, of 
the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 18 (d) of the act of August 30, 
1935 (relating to the construction of certain 
bridges), as amended by the act of October 
25, 1949, is hereby amended by striking out 
“30 years” and inserting in lieu thereof “40 
years,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
JEFFERSON BARRACKS, MO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7898) 
to revise the authorization with respect 
to the charging of tolls on the bridge 
across the Mississippi River near Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision to the contrary contained in 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
county of St. Louis, State of Missouri, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River near Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo,” approved August 7, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1257), authority is hereby granted to 
the county of St. Louis, State of Missouri, to 
fix and charge tolls, in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, for transit over the 
bridge constructed pursuant to such act of 
August 7, 1939 (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Jefferson Barracks Bridge”). 

Sec. 2. The rates of the tolls authorized 
by the first section of this act shall be so 
adjusted that the amounts collected from 
the tolls on the Jefferson Barracks Bridge 
together with the amounts collected from 
the tolls imposed on not more than one ad- 
ditional bridge hereafter to be constructed 
by such county adjacent to the Jefferson 
Barracks Bridge and across the Mississippi 
River, will provide (1) a fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of the maintenance and opera- 
tion of both such bridges, and (2) a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize (a) any unamor- 
tized cost of the Jefferson Barracks Bridge 
and approaches thereto and the cost of any 
reconstruction or improving of the Jefferson 
Barracks Bridge, (b) the cost of constructing 
such additional bridge and the approaches 
thereto, and (c) interest and financing costs, 
within a period of not more than 30 years 
after the date such reconstruction and im- 
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provement, or construction, is commenced, 
whichever first occurs. After there has been 
collected from such tolls an amount sufficient 
to provide such funds, both such bridges 
shall be maintained and operated free of 
tolls. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


STREAM VALLEY PARKS IN 
MARYLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3778) 
to amend the act of May 29, 1930, with 
respect to the stream valley parks in 
Maryland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (a) of 
the first section of the act of May 29, 1930 
(46 Stat. 482), as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the 
last sentence thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That in the discretion of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
upon agreement duly entered into between 
that Commission and the Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, an agency of the State of Maryland, 
created by chapter 448 of the laws of Mary- 
land of 1927, as amended, such portion of 
the said $7,500,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated under this paragraph as the said 
Federal and Maryland agencies may deter- 
mine may be appropriated for the purposes 
set forth under paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion and subject to the conditions imposed 
by that paragraph.” 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the words “end of the” 
insert “next to the.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


TRUST FUNDS OF SHOSHONE AND 
ARAPAHOE TRIBES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12617) 
to amend sections 2 and 3 of the act of 
May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as 
amended, relating to the trust funds of 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the segre- 
gation and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Tribes of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion,” approved May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 
102), as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
authorized and directed to establish a trust 
fund account for each tribe and shall make 
such transfer of funds on the books of this 
Department as may be necessary to effect the 
purpose of section 1 of this act: Provided, 
That interest shall accrue on the principal 
fund only, at the rate of 4 percent per an- 
num, and shall be credited to the interest 
trust fund accounts established by this sec- 
tion: Provided further, That all future reve- 
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nues and receipts derived frora the Wind 
River Reservation under any and all laws, 
and the proceeds from any judgment for 
money against the United States hereafter 
paid jointly to the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation, shall 
be divided in accordance with section 1 of 
this act and credited to the principal trust 
fund accounts established herein; and the 
proceeds from any judgment for money 
against the United States hereafter paid to 
either of the tribes singly shall be credited 
to the appropriate principal trust fund ac- 
count.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the segregation and expenditure 
of trust funds held in joint ownership by the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes of the Wind 
River Reservation,” approved May 19, 1947 
(ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of existing law, the trust funds cred- 
ited to the Shoshone Tribe and the Arapahoe 
Tribe, respectively, under the provisions of 
this act shall be available for expenditure or 
for advance to the tribes for such purposes 
as may be requested by the business council 
of the tribe concerned and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, or such official as 
may be designated by him: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby di- 
rected to make available out of the trust 
funds of the Shoshone Tribe the sum of 
$7,500 for the purpose of making emergency 
and educational loans on the authority and 
responsibility of the Shoshone Tribe, through 
its business council, without liability to the 
United States and free from regulation or 
approval by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That, commencing as soon 
after the date this proviso becomes effective 
as the Secretary of the Interior determines 
may be practicable in order to change from 
the existing quarterly payment system, but 
not later than January 1, 1959, 85 percent 
of said trust funds shall be paid per capita 
to the members of the respective tribes in 
equal monthly installments on the first day 
of each month, or as near thereto as practi- 
cable, or, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, at such more frequent inter- 
vals as the tribes may request. The amount 
of the monthly payments during any one 
calendar year shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior on the basis of 
estimated anticipated income for that cal- 
endar year: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary may increase or decrease the amount 
of the monthly payments in the light of ac- 
tual receipts during the calendar year, and 
in order to avoid the omission of a payment 
or a reduction in the amount that would 
cause unnecessary hardship the Secretary 
may permit the total monthly payments for 
a year to exceed 85 percent of the actual re- 
ceipts for that year and deduct the excess 
from the receipts of the following or succeed- 
ing years before determining the amount of 
the monthly payments for such succeeding 
years: Provided further, That said per capi- 
ta payments shall not be subject to any lien 
or claim of any nature against any of the 
members of said tribes unless the business 
council of such member shall consent there- 
to in writing, except as to reimbursable 
Treasury loans made to individual members 
of either tribe which may be due to the 
United States, and except as to irrigation 
charges owed by individual Indians to the 
United States with respect to lands for which 
water is requested and received by said indi- 
vidual Indians, and with respect to lands 
that are determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be properly classified under exist- 
ing law on the basis of the survey under- 
taken by the Secretary after the amendment 
of this act on July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 642): 
Provided further, That quarterly per capita 
payments under this act shall continue 
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without Interruption until the monthly per 
capita payments are put into effect on or be- 
fore January 1, 1959.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE, NEAR 
RIO GRANDE CITY, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12632) 
authorizing Gus A Guerra, his heirs, le- 
gal representatives and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“an act authorizing Gus A Guerra, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
across the Rio Grande, at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex.,” approved June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 
186), is revived and reenacted, except that 
this act shall be null and void unless the 
actual construction of the bridge authorized 
in such act of June 28, 1955, is commenced 
within 4 years and completed within 6 years 
from the date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REDDING, CALIF., LAND EXCHANGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11253) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to exchange land and improve- 
ments with the city of Redding, Shasta 
County, Calif., and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to exchange with 
and to convey to the city of Redding, county 
of Shasta, State of California, by quitclaim 
deed approximately 11.98 acres, more or less, 
of land together with the improvements 
thereon used by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, as the 
Redding administrative site, shops, and fire- 
equipment warehouse, within the city of 
Redding and to accept on behalf of the 
United States the conveyance by the city of 
Redding of approximately 40 acres, more or 
less, of land at the Redding Municipal Air- 
port in section 7, township 31 north, range 
4 west, Mount Diablo meridian, together 
with improvements thereon: Provided, That 
the land and improvements to be conveyed 
to the United States by the city of Redding 
shall have a value not less than the value 
of the land and improvements to be con- 
veyed by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
city of Redding and the improvements on 
the land to be conveyed to the United States 
shall be such as to meet the needs and re- 
quirements of the Forest Service at least 
as satisfactorily as those on the land now 
being used by the Forest Service and to be 
conveyed to the city of Redding. Lands 
conveyed to the United States under this 
act shall be a part of the Shasta National 
Forest and subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable to land acquired un- 
der the act of March 1, 1911 (86 Stat. 961), 
as amended and supplemented. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, STATE OF WASHING- 
TON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11694) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States situ- 
ated in Clallam County, Wash., to the 
Department of Natural Resources, State 
of Washington. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the 
gentleman from Colorado would care to 
state his reasons for asking that this 
bill be passed over. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I did it at the re- 
quest of one of our colleagues. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF RECLAMATION 
PROJECT ACT OF 1939 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8645) 
to amend section 9, subsection (d), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and for 
other related purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the author of this bill, the 
gentleman from Colorado, to explain 
the variable contract provisions. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The variable form- 
ula provisions in reclamation contracts 
at the present time provide that the 
water users pay in accordance with 
their ability for each year. In other 
words, if there are years that the users 
can pay more than the amount stated 
in their contract as an annual payment 
they will be required to do so. Then in 
a year of poor production or bad prices 
the users can have their annual pay- 
ment amount reduced. As I understand 
it, the gentleman’s objection goes to a 
statement in the report of the Bureau 
of the Budget that any repayment 
period should not be longer than 50 
years. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to assure my 
friend that it is our understanding that 
it will not be anywhere near a 50-year 
period. There might be payments made 
on some contracts for 3 or 4 years more 
than the 40-year payout period but on 
many contracts it will be several years 
less. Like provisions have been in most 
of the project legislation for recently 
authorized projects. We are just bring- 
ing the new procedure up to date as a 
general policy. In my opinion, we shall 
never go over 50 years for repayment 
on projects that are authorized under 
this legislation for a 40-year repayment 


period. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (3) of 
section 9, subsection (d), of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187, 1195) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the general repayment obligation 
of the organization shall be spread in annual 
installments, of the number and amounts 
fixed by the Secretary, over a period of not 
more than 40 years, exclusive of any develop- 
ment period fixed under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, for any project contract unit 
or, if the project contract unit be divided 
into two or more irrigation blocks, for any 
such block, or as near to said period of not 
more than 40 years as is consistent with the 
adoption and operation of a variable pay- 
ment formula which, being based on full 
repayment within such period under average 
conditions, permits variance in the required 
annual payments in the light of economic 
factors pertinent to the ability of the organ- 
ization to pay.” 

Sec. 2..The benefits of a variable payment 
plan as provided in the amendment to para- 
graph (3) of section 9, subsection (d), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 contained 
in section 1 of this act may be extended by 
the Secretary to any organization with which 
he contracts or has contracted for the re- 
payment of construction costs allocated to 
irrigation on any project undertaken by the 
United States, including contracts under the 
act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), as 
amended, and contracts for the storage of 
water or for the use of stored water under 
section 8 of the act of December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 887, 891). In the case of any project 
for which a maximum repayment period 
longer than that prescribed in said paragraph 
(3) has been or is allowed by act of Congress, 
the period so allowed may be used by the 
Secretary in lieu of the 40-year period pro- 
vided in said amendment to paragraph (3). 

Sec, 3. Section 2, subsection (h), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
repealed and the subsections following it 
are relettered accordingly. Section 4, as 
amended, of the same act is hereby repealed. 
Paragraph (5) of section 9, subsection (d), of 
the same act is hereby repealed. Section 17, 
as amended, of the same act is hereby fur- 
ther amended by substituting the expression 
“section 3” for the expression “sections 3 
and 4” where the latter occurs in said sec- 
tion. The act of March 6, 1952 (66 Stat. 16) 
is hereby amended by deleting therefrom 
the figure “4” in the expression “sections 3, 
+ and 7 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I make these few re- 
marks at this time when this bill is be- 
fore the House in connection with the 
rivers and harbors bill, where there are 
some items that call for a 30-percent 
local participation. I have talked to 
some of the Members on both sides of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee and 
made a suggestion to them which I 
think is fair and just under the 
circumstances. 

The local participation of 30 percent 
in certain projects is something new. I 
have in mind for example the city of 
New Bedford, Mass., which is repre- 
sented by one of my distinguished col- 
leagues and dear friends on the Repub- 
lican side, where there is unemployment 
of about 12 percent. That is a tremen- 
dous unemployment situation to exist in 
any community. 

I have suggested that the committee 
consider inserting a provision in the bill 
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reported out. that where there is a labor- 
distressed area, and, of course, as I 
understand it is 6 percent, or more, or 
even where there might be a drought or 
any local condition where the 30-per- 
cent local contribution should be ex- 
tended, it might reasonably be extended 
over a longer period of time and that 
there be inserted in the bill provisions 
permitting the exercise of discretion in 
such cases where it may be necessary. 
That would not disturb the 30-percent 
local participation. On the other hand, 
it would recognize the exigencies con- 
fronting a number of communities 
throughout the country and the sudden 
impact upon their tax rate and enable 
the 30-percent local participation to be 
spread over a longer period of time. 
So, in my opinion, having in mind the 
recession that exists, it would be a fair 
provision to put in the rivers and har- 
bors bill, if one is reported out. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the trouble in Massa- 
chusetts due in part to the prostrate con- 
dition of the New England fisheries in- 
dustry? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that is 
a situation which is a contributing fac- 
tor, but in New Bedford they have been 
affected for years as a result of the situa- 
tion existing in relation to textiles. This 
is a hurricane project and the same con- 
sideration might reasonably be extended 
to other communities throughout the 
country which are similarly affected. 

Mr. GROSS. The New England fish- 
ing industry is flat on its back because of 
foreign imports; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In part it is due 
to that. 

Mr. GROSS. In very large measure 
it is due to that, according to the testi- 
mony before our committee a few days 
ago, and this now comes under the classi- 
fication of the compensatory payments 
that the gentleman spoke about on the 
floor of the House the other day I take it, 
that is, let the foreign imports come in 
and then rescue those who are injured 
by raiding the United States Treasury. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam a great be- 
liever in compensatory consideration 
and, as I stated on the floor of the 
House the other day and as I said a good 
many times before, this situation is one 
that applies to many communities for 
different reasons. One community might 
be a labor distressed area. Another com- 
munity might be suffering distress for 
other reasons. My suggestion is that so 
far as local participation is concerned, 
where the justification exists that dis- 
cretion might be provided for by law en- 
abling local participation payments and 
contributions to be extended over a 
longer period of time. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 


Mr. McCORMACK. That ts correct. 
Mr. NICHOLSON. It is not the same 
as a flood area over a river bottom. This 
has to do with hurricanes. We have been 
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trying to take care of this problem and 
the United States Engineers have gone 
out wholeheartedly on this matter. Of 
course, it is difficult to raise 30 percent 
of the cost on bonds in 1 year. But, 
taken in the light that this is going to 
save many lives and save millions of dol- 
lars, it is the right thing to do. In one 
hurricane we lost 18 people in my own 
hometown. This will stop that, so I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts for calling this to our atten- 
tion today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARGES FOR OVERTIME GRAIN 
INSPECTION APPEALS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2007) to 
amend the United States Grain Stand- 
ards Act, 1916, as amended, to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to charge 
and collect for certain services performed 
and to deposit such collections to the 
credit of the appropriation available for 
administration of the act, and for other 
purposes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
United States Grain Standards Act (39 Stat. 
484; 7 U.S. C. 78) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Whenever standards shall have 
been fixed and established under this act 
for any grain and any quantity of such 
grain sold, offered for sale, or consigned for 
sale, or which has been shipped, or delivered 
for shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall have been inspected and a dis- 
pute arises as to whether the grade as de- 
termined by such inspection of any such 
grain in fact conforms to the standard of the 
specified grade, any interested party may, 
either with or without reinspection, appeal 
the question to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to cause such investigation to be made 
and such tests to be applied as he may deem 
necessary and to determine the true grade: 
Provided, That any appeal from such inspec- 
tion and grading to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall be taken before the grain leaves 
the place where the inspection appealed from 
was made and before the identity of the 
grain has been lost, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prescribe. Whenever an appeal shall 
be taken or a dispute referred to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under this act, he shall 
charge and assess, and cause to be collected, 
a reasonable fee, in amount to be fixed by 
him, and such charges as may be necessary 
to cover cost of travel and pay of assigned 
employees and such other items of expense 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem 
necessary, in connection with overtime, 
night, or holiday work on appeal inspection, 
The fee, in case of an appeal, shall be re- 
funded if the appeal is sustaimed. All such 
fees, not so refunded, shall be deposited and 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. All such charges for travel, pay, 
and other items of expense in connection 
with overtime, night, or holiday work on ap- 
peal inspections shall be deposited to the 
eredit of the appropriation available for the 
administration of the United States Grain 
Standards Act. The findings of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as to grade, signed by him 
or by such officer or officers, agent or agents, 
of the Department of Agriculture as he may 
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designate, made after the parties In interest 
have had opportunity to be heard, shall be 
accepted in the courts of the United States 
as prima facie evidence of the true grade of 
the grain determined by him at the time 
and place specified in the findings.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, beginning on line 19, strike out 
the comma after the word “him” and strike 
out the remainder of the sentence through 
and including the word “inspection” on line 
23 


Page 3, line 1, strike out the sentence be- 
ginning “All such” and ending on line 5 
with the word “act,” and insert the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to pay employees as- 
signed to perform appeal inspections for all 
overtime, night or holiday work at such rates 
as he may determine and to accept from 
persons, Government agencies, and depart- 
ments, and Government corporations for 
whom such work is performed reimburse- 
ment for any sums paid for such work.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the United States Grain 
Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
charge and collect for certain services 
performed, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LAND EXCHANGE, ESTES PARK, 
COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10321) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exchange lands comprising a portion 
of the Estes Park Administrative Site, 
Roosevelt National Forest, Colo., and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to convey by 
quitclaim deed all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to a portion of 
the Estes Park Administrative Site, Roosevelt 
National Forest, Colo., in the northwest 
quarter of section 30, township 5 north, 
range 72 west, sixth principal meridian, con- 
taining 4 acres, more or less, and to accept 
in exchange therefor a conveyance in fee 
simple by warranty deed to the United States 
of land of at least equal value in or adjacent 
to the southwest quarter of section 2, town- 
ship 7 north, range 69 west, sixth principal 
meridian: Provided, That the lands con- 
veyed by either party under the provisions 
of this bill shall be subject to rights-of-way, 
exceptions, reservations, and conditions out- 
standing of record and to such exceptions, 
reservations, and conditions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may approve. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS TO FI- 
NANCE THE 1961 MEETING OF THE 
PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF NAVIGATION CON- 
GRESSES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11305) 

to authorize the appropriation of funds 
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to finance the 1961 meeting of the Per- 
manent International Association of 
Navigation Congresses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence] is recognized. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. 10969) to extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 717 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
is hereby amended by striking out “June 
30, 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1960,” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the 
motion. 

The question was taken; and (in the 
opinion of the Chair two-thirds having 
voted in favor thereof) the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 10969 would extend for 2 additional 
years the remaining powers of the Presi- 
dent under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. This act will expire June 30, 
1958, unless extended at this time. 

Some of the powers contained in this 
act must be extended if we are to main- 
tain production schedules on our missile 
program and other defense procurement 
programs. Other powers are needed for 
the development of longer range pre- 
paredness programs and others must be 
maintained on a standby basis for possi- 
ble emergencies. 

The committee’s report on this bill in- 
cludes a description of the remaining 
powers of the Defense Production Act 
and the committee’s reasons for recom- 
mending that the act be extended for 
an additional 2 years, I would like to 
include the report as part of my state- 
ment: 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. SPENCE, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, submitted the following 
report: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10969) 
to extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass, 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill would extend for 2 additional 
years, through June 30, 1960, the remaining 
powers of the President under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. These include power 
to establish priorities for defense contracts, 
limited power to allocate materials for de- 
fense purposes; authority to guarantee loans 
made in connection with defense contracts; 
authority to make loans and purchases to 
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build up our defense capacity and assure 
adequate supplies of defense materials; au- 
thority for businessmen to cooperate volun- 
tarily in meeting defense needs without 
violating antitrust laws; and provision for 
establishment of a reserve of trained execu- 
tives to fill Government positions in time of 
mobilization. 

These powers are now scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1958. They must be extended be- 
cause some of these powers are needed now 
to maintain production schedules on mis- 
siles and other defense contracts; others are 
needed for longer range preparedness pro- 
grams; and other powers must be maintained 
in readiness for possible future emergen- 
cies. 

PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


The authority in title I of the Defense 
Production Act must be continued to assure 
prompt performance on contracts for guided 
missiles and other essential defense pro- 
curement contracts. Under this priority 
ratings are established which require de- 
fense contractors to give preference to pro- 
curement contracts let by the Department 
of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, over any other contracts such suppliers 
may have. This power is now being used 
to assure that orders for missiles are given 
top priority over all other production. 

In addition to these priority powers, title 
I contains limited authority to allocate ma- 
terials and facilities for defense purposes. 
This allocation authority is the basis for the 
defense materials system, under which pro- 
ducers of basic forms and shapes of steel, 
copper, aluminum, and nickel alloys are re- 
quired to set aside certain percentages of 
their production to fill identified orders of 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND SUPPLY 


Authorities to facilitate expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and supply needed for the 
defense effort are contained in title II of the 
act. 

The loan guaranty provisions contained in 
section 301 of the act are particularly useful 
to the procuring agencies in assisting their 
contractors in securing working capital and 
additional equipment needed for the per- 
formance of defense contracts. Guaranties 
are provided on loans made by public and 
private financing institutions. A guaranty 
fee is charged which is related to the per- 
cent of guaranty granted on the loan. This 
fee is expressed as a percentage of interest 
charged on the loan. For instance the fee 
on a loan enjoying a guaranty of 70 percent 
or less is set at 10 percent of the interest 
payable by the borrower. On a loan with 
over 95 percent guaranty the fee may amount 
to 50 percent of the interest payable by the 
borrower. The interest rate on guaranteed 
loans may not exceed 6 percent. Adminis- 
trative expenses are paid out of guaranty 
fees and interest on loans receivable. 
Through the end of March 1958, loan guar- 
anty agreements in the amount of $2.9 bil- 
lion had been authorized. As of that date 
the total amount of such loans outstanding 
was $367 million with $282 million of that 
amount guaranteed under the agreements. 
In addition $139 million was available to 
borrowers under guaranty agreements then 
outstanding. Net receipts after expenses to 
the guaranteeing agencies from September 
1950 to March 31, 1958, amounted to $29.2 
million. Allowing approximately $2 million 
for outstanding loans which may be uncol- 
lectible, the net profit to the Government 
amounts to approximately $27.2 million un- 
der the program. 

The rapidly changing character of the 
military program requires frequent shifts in 
weapon emphasis and consequent accelera- 
tions and modifications of new weapons pro- 
page particularly is this true of the mis- 

p am. Guaranty assistance under 
Ro 301 is likely to be of continuing im- 
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portance for some time because of the diffi- 
culty in financing new types of production 
without guaranties of this type. The typical 
guaranty agreement covers loans outstand- 
ing at any one time up to a specified amount. 
Since these loans are usually short term, 
several dollars may be loaned and repaid 
under the guaranty agreement for each dol- 
lar of guaranty authority specified in the 
agreement. For instance, in the period from 
July 31, 1956, to July 31, 1957, disbursements 
under this program on a revolving fund basis 
amounted to approximately $1.2 billion. 
From July 31, 1957, through April 30, 1958, 
such disbursements have approximated 
$1 billion. 

The lending authority provided under sec- 
tion 302 of the act has not been used ex- 
tensively. The authority is used to provide 
Government loans to expedite defense pro- 
duction by business concerns which are un- 
able to obtain the needed credit from private 
sources. The function of making and ad- 
ministering loans to domestic private enter- 
prises under this section of the act is exer- 
cised by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
certification for essentiality by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. As of March 31, 1958, 
such gross loan certifications amounted to 
$386 million, Cancellation of certifications 
and retirements have reduced that figure to a 
balance due the Government of $200 million 
as of that date. Most of the programed 
mobilization plant expansion for the defense 
effort has been financed by private capital. 

Extensive use has been made of the pro- 
curement authority under section 303 to as- 
sure adequate supplies of defense materials. 
The Defense Production Act inventory, to- 
gether with other stockpiling activities 
under the Stockpiling Act, has substantially 
reduced the threat of wartime shortages of 
materials needed for defense. As these in- 
ventories have been built up, new use of this 
authority has slackened markedly. In the 
first 3 quarters of the current fiscal year the 
net increases in new procurement contracts 
and contract amendments were $2,068,000 
for July-September 1957, $10,224,000 for 
October-December 1957, and $6,710,000 for 
January-March 1958. These figures represent 
new purchases contracted for, less reductions 
in previously existing contracts. 

While the lending authority of section 
302 and the long-term procurement and 
other authorities of section 303 have been 
used sparingly in the last year or more it is 
likely that critical needs for such assistance 
will arise from time to time. Accelerated re- 
search and development of new weapons may 
result in sharp increases in requirements for 
key materials, such as rocket fuels and high- 
temperature alloys, and a need for new or 
expanded processes and capacity to produce 
critical items, 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 
Section 708 of the Defense Production Act 
authorizes the granting of an exemption 
from the antitrust laws for private parties 
voluntarily engaging in combined actions 
found to be in the public interest as con- 
tributing to the national defense. Under this 
authority there are presently in force 16 
agreements establishing integration com- 
mittees for the Department of Defense. 
Those committees consist of all current and 
prospective contractors with the Department 
of Defense for the military end item involved 
and, by exchanging information, techniques, 
and processes, are able to develop production 
practices, standardized parts and other de- 
vices for achieving a more efficient and uni- 
form product, Those committees perform a 
valuable service for the current military pro- 
grams and also provide a broad base of in- 
formed producers capable of a rapid expan- 
sion of military production in the event of 
war. 
Other voluntary agreements have been 
entered into under this section to deal with 
existing and potential shortages. An example 
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is the agreement on foreign petroleum sup- 
ply, which greatly helped in maintaining oil 
supplies for our Armed Forces and our allies 
during the Suez crisis. Under this agree- 
ment, petroleum suppliers changed their 
normal business operations and worked to- 
gether to fill essential needs during the 
emergency. 

At the same time the act provides for 


business. This 
modifications of two agreements to meet ob- 
jections raised by the Attorney General, and 
yet achieve the important defense objectives 
of the agreements. 
EXECUTIVE RESERVE PROGRAM 
_ Under section 710 (e) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, each agency having mobilization 
responsibilities is authorized to set up and 
train a reserve of persons from private life 
and from Government to fill executive posi- 
tions in the Federal Government in time of 
mobilization. Under this program 14 agen- 
cies have established such reserves and as of 
the middle of May had enlisted about 1,150 
reservists. The reservists are being made 
familiar with the various mobilization plans 
related to their expected wartime positions 
and they participate in test exercises such as 
the annual Operation Alert. The immediate 
availability of such an executive reserve, 
capable and informed, to perform the many 
urgent administrative jobs would meet one 
of the most difficult problems of a rapid full- 
scale mobilization. 
CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIĦ 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
introduced, are shown as follows (existing 
law proposed to be omitted fs enclosed in 
black brackets, new matter fs printed in 
ftalic, existing law in which no change is pro- 
posed is shown in roman) : 

“THE DEPENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950, AS 

AMENDED 
. e . . . 

“Sec. 717. (a) Title I (except section 104), 
title III, and title VII (except section 714) 
of this act, and all authority conferred 
thereunder shall terminate at the close of 
June 30, £1958] 1960.” 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio {[Mr. HENDERSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the United States requires 
that this Nation’s strategic mineral re- 
Sources and production strengths be 
safeguarded, we must be continuously 
alert that we are taking the necessary 
measures to maintain and improve our 
national security. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, over the past 8 years, 
has served as the legislative basis upon 
which this Nation’s mobilization mech- 
anism has been built. 

I believe that the country will gener- 
ally concur that the work done thus far 
has been effective and has made great 
strides toward building a safer and a 
more prepared America. However, the 
Defense Production Act must be con- 
tinued so that the broad mobilization 
authority it contains will not be im- 
paired. In this period of partial mobili- 
zation, the programs which are based 
upon authorization contained in this act 
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must be maintained. It would be a grave 
error if the program was now terminated 
through our failure to act wisely today. 
‘The present international situation alone 
should be sufficient reason for this act to 
be extended to the proposed additional 
2 years. I should also like to point out 
that today there is no time after a dec- 
Jaration of war to create the methods, 
procedures, and techniques of economic 
mobilization. They must be in being al- 
ready and they must be based upon con- 
tinuing study and the dynamics of eco- 
nomic and military power today. These 
techniques demand the resilience and 
response to change which is reflected in 
the programs and the agency functioning 
under the authority of this act. 

Changes in American science occur 
too rapidly for us to assume that there is 
no longer a need for this continued ac- 
tion in defense mobilization. As tech- 
nology discovers new and improved ma- 
terials that should be stockpiled, it is 
folly to assume that the present stock- 
pile programs would be added. New met- 
als must be added. Alterations and 
changes are continuous and constant. 
New rates in weapon production, that 
are considered under the jurisdiction of 
this act, indicates the need for continued 
assistance in obtaining capital and equip- 
ment for those industries producing 
them. Since the changes of weapons oc- 
cur so rapidly, if would be dangerous to 
delay vital production or to fail to moth- 
ball production facilities that could one 
day determine our success in war. It 
would be equally dangerous fo feel that 
we can anticipate each change, and that 
we can handle each problem asit de- 
velops without constant and compre- 
hensive preparation which we hope will 
never come. 

There is every indication that the De- 
fense Production Act has worked effec- 
tively through the functioning of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and that 
it will continue to do so. The purpose 
of the Defense Production Act was to fa- 
cilitate the production of goods and serv- 
ices necessary for the national security. 
I believe that this function has been 
carried out very well as of this date, and 
feel that the Nation's security demands 
the fulfillment of this function on a con- 
tinuing basis for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, H. R. 10969 has as its purpose the 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
for a period of 2 years, and does not 
change the existing law. This bill has 
been favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. I favor 
the extension of the Defense Production 
Act for the 2-year period which has been 
favorably reported by the committee. 

The Defense Production Act was first 
passed in 1950, and has been one of the 
main authorities under which prepared- 
ness measures have been developed. 
The objective of the act is to provide 
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for the national defense and the national 

security. The need for authority to pro- 

vide the means of supplementing and ac- 
lerating defense 


passed, and that need continues to exist. 
Responsibilities under the act are per- 
formed by various departments and 
agencies under the direction and coordi- 
nation of the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. ‘This legislation is 
important to both the support of military 
and atomic energy programs and for the 
development of plans and programs in 
furtherance of our nonmilitary defense. 

It is pointed out in Committee Report 
No. 1873 that this legislation includes 
powers to establish priorities for defense 
contracts, limited power to allocate ma- 
terials for defense purposes; authority to 
guarantee loans made in connection with 
defense contracts; authority to make 
loans and purchases to build up our de- 
fense capacity and assure adequate sup- 
plies of defense materials; authority for 
businessmen to cooperate voluntarily in 
meeting defense needs without violating 
antitrust laws; and provision for estab- 
lishment of a reserve of trained execu- 
tives to fill Government positions in time 
of mobilization. It is stated in this re- 
port that these powers must be extended 
beeause some are needed now to main- 
tain production schedules and other de- 
femse contracts; others are needed for 
longer range preparedness programs; 
and other powers must be maintained in 
readiness for possible future emergencies. 

The Defense Production Act has pro- 
vided much of the authority under which 
we have been able to expand our supply 
of strategic and critical materials. We 
have aequired a stockpile of approxi- 
mately $6 billion in materials, which ma- 
terially strengthens our national defense. 
This act will provide the means for the 
acquisition of such strategie and critical 
materials as continue to be in short sup- 
ply or which may later prove to be in 
short supply due to changes in defense 
requirements. The Defense Production 
Act continues to recognize the possible 
need for both research and the develop- 
ment of technological processes to meet 
the changing requirements for different 
materials. 

It is indicated in the committee report 
that title I of the act is now being used 
to assure that orders for missiles are 
given top priority over all other produc- 
tion. It is further indicated that while 
the authority for both lending and pro- 
curement have been used sparingly in 
the last year or more, it is likely that 
critical needs for such assistance will 
arise from time to time. It is also recog- 
nized that accelerated research and de- 
velopment of new weapons may result in 
sharp increases in requirements for key 
materials, such as rocket fuels and high 
temperature alloys, and a need for new 
or expanded processes and eapacity to 
produce criticalitems. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act aided in providing the means 
for maintaining oil supplies for our 
Armed Forces and our allies during the 
Suez crisis, and its provisions are geared 
to the needs of national defense. 

It is my belief that the current defense 
needs require that the Defense Produc- 
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tion Act be extended for the 2-year period 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
3093) to extend for an additional period 
of 2 years the authority to regulate ex- 
ports contained in the Export Control Act 
of 1949. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
Export Control Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 7), as 
amended, is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1958” and inserting In lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1960.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Spence] is recognized for 
20 minutes, or so much thereof as he may 
desire to use. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would extend the Export Control Act of 
1949 for 2 years from June 30, 1958. 
This act was passed in order to conserve 
the resources of the United States and 
to see that the products that are in short 
supply be not exported, and that those 
products which are of strategic value be 
exported only to the extent as is deter- 
mined by the Department of Commerce 
and in such a way that these materials 
would not come under the infiuence of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. It is a defense 
‘measure. It is a measure that is essen- 
tial to our domestic economy. It is a 
measure that is essential to our national 
security. It has been a means by which 
the products that are necessary for our 
domestic economy be not exported ex- 
cept under proper control, and that 
those exports which have a strategic 
value be prevented from being delivered 
to nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

I can see no objection to the passage 
of the act. I think it would be a tragedy 
not to pass it. It means much for our 
defense and much for our peace, because 
these measures are not only for our de- 
fense but they mean much also for the 
peace of our Nation. The stronger we 
are the less apt we are to be drawn into 
war. 

The operation of this agency has been 
very successful; it has been the means 
of retaining here many of the goods that 
were in short supply in order to preserve 
our stocks of those materials which are 
so essential to our national peace and 
welfare and the future of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert the report of the commit- 
tee on the House bill in order that a more 
detailed description of the operation of 
this act is available to the Members of 
the House. The provisions of the House 
bill and the Senate bill are identical. I 
hope the bill will be passed. 
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EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL Acr or 1949 


Mr. Spence, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, submitted the following 
report: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 10127) 
to extend for an additional period of 2 years 
the authority to regulate exports contained 
in the Export Control Act of 1949, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the 
bill do pass. 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

H. R. 10127, as reported by the committee, 
would extend the Export Control Act of 
1949 for a period of 2 years from its present 
termination date of June 30, 1958. This act, 
which is administered by the Secretary of 
Commerce, authorizes the regulation of ex- 
ports to the extent necessary (1) to protect 
the domestic economy from excessive drain 
of scarce commodities, (2) to safeguard the 
national security insofar as it might be ad- 
versely affected by exports of strategic com- 
modities, and (3) to further our foreign 
policy. 

“SECURITY” CONTROLS AND 
CONTROLS 


Controls under the Export Control Act are 
basically of two types—“security” and “short 
supply” export controls. 

Security export controls are designed to 
Tegulate the flow of strategic commodities 
from moving directly or indirectly to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Short supply controls are applied in order 
to carry out the policy of protecting the do- 
mestic economy from an excessive drain of 
scarce materials. 


SECURITY CONTROLS 


The need for controls over exports of stra- 
tegic commodities will probably continue for 
the foreseeable future. The major effort of 
the Department of Commerce in this field 
has been directed to keeping strategic goods 
from moving directly or indirectly to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

During 1957 the policy toward Poland was 
revised and Poland is now accorded more 
favorable treatment than other eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. The new policy, in ad- 
dition to greatly smiplifying trade controls 
toward Poland, permits the licensing of com- 
modities on the “positive list of controlled 
commodities,” which were formerly denied 
to Poland, under circumstances where it can 
be demonstrated that the commodities in- 
volved are in reasonable quantities and nec- 
essary for the Polish economy. The changed 
regulations were designed to carry out this 
country’s policy of increased trade with 
Poland in accordance with the more general 
United States foreign policy objective of 
helping any nation to exercise the freedom 
and independence desired by its people. 


SHORT SUPPLY CONTROLS 


In the past quantitative limits or quotas 
for exports have been established for many 
commodities in short supply; however, at 
this time only four commodities—nickel 
metal and certain grades of nickel scrap, cer- 
tain industrial diamonds, re-rolling rails, and 
Salk vaccine—are under stringent control. 

While not now being used extensively, the 
power to exercise this kind of control should 
be retained, because experience shows that 
our domestic supply of an important com- 
modity can change suddenly. The commit- 
tee wishes to make it quite clear that the 
Department should continue to use care in 
the of commodities that appear to 
exhibit this tendency. 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
The committee in extending the Export 
Control Act of 1949 in 1956 made it clear 


to the Department of Commerce that the 
intent of Congress in approving this exten- 
sion was to provide the Department with 
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ample authority to protect domestic indus- - 
tries which are essential to the welfare and 
security of the Nation, such as the semi- 
and non-integrated steel producers, from eco- 
nomic injury due to excessive exports, 

The Secretary of Commerce stated, dur- 
ing his appearance before the committee on 
the present extension of the act, that pres- 
ently “* * * overall supplies of scrap are 
believed to be adequate to meet current do- 
mestic needs as well as essential require- 
ments of friendly foreign countries, and ex- 
port controls are now being maintained 
primarily as a means of surveillance against 
sudden excessive exports * * *.” The com- 
mittee has noted, however, that the Depart- 
ment’'s “Supplemental Report on Iron and 
Steel Scrap” of February 21, 1958, states that, 
although the total future scrap supply would 
be adequate, withdrawals of heavy-melting 
grades of scrap from the scrap reservoir would 
exceed the additions to the reservoir during 
the next decade. Obviously, this condition 
could adversely affect the domestic industry 
in the event of a sustained emergency or 
other cause by producing a shortage in this 
essential commodity. The Department is 
urged to continue to exercise surveillance 
over the rate of withdrawal of the heavy- 
melting grades from the scrap reserve. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
introduced, are shown as follows (existing 
law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets, new matter is printed in 
italic, existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman) : 

“EXPORT CONTROL ACT OF 1949 
. . . s s 
“Termination date 

“Sec. 12. The authority granted herein 
shall terminate on June 30, £1958] 1960, or 
upon any prior date which the Congress by 
concurrent resolution or the President may 
designate.” 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I agree fully 
with the statement made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence], chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The purpose of the pending bill is two- 
fold: First, to protect our domestic econ- 
omy in the event there should be a short- 
age of any supplies needed in our own 
country; and, second, there is the vital 
matter of the security of our country. 
Under this law certain strategic mate- 
rials must be licensed for export, or they 
may not be exported. 

Over the years quite a number of ma- 
terials have been on the export list re- 
quiring export licenses. As of today 
there are only four that are under strin- 
gent control. Those four are nickel 
metal and some nickel scrap; second, 
some kinds of industrial diamonds; third, 
rerolling rails; and, fourth, Salk vac- 
cine. It is the task of the Department 
of Commerce to keep a watchful eye on 
such materials, and the agency does so. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this bill 
and I know of no reason for taking ad- 
ditional time. I do, however, wish to 
yield 5 minutes to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross}. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I requested 
a second on this bill because I thought 
there ought to be an explanation of it, 
and I am glad my colleague from Iowa 
has given us some information with re- 
spect to the bill 
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I notice a number of cases in which 
the Government has tried to put a stop 
to the export of strategic materials, but 
find very few cases where there has been 
more than a slap on the wrist to those 
who have violated export controls on 
strategic materials. I wonder if any- 
one on the committee can tell me 
whether the act which is supposed to 
provide teeth in controlling exports of 
strategic materials, in other words, the 
Battle Act; I wonder if any member of 
the committee can tell me whether and 
when the provisions of the Battle Act 
have ever been invoked. When, in fact, 
have we ever cut off foreign aid to a 
country which has shipped strategic ma- 
terials to a Communist country? Can 
anyone on the committee tell me when 
the Battle Act was ever invoked? If I 
cannot get an answer, I must assume it 
is a dead letter in the law today. Yet 
we are spending a good deal of money 
maintaining a staff to administer the 
Battle Act. We are also spending con- 
siderable money on a staff of perhaps 
300 people allegedly to enforce export 
controls. I wonder if we cannot address 
ourselves to a substantial reduction in 
personnel when another extension of this 
act comes up for consideration? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] that the rules be 
suspended and the bill be passed. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed, 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10127) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lrpscoms] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time during the consideration of S. 
3093, the bill to extend for 2 more years 
the Export Control Act of 1949, to discuss 
a decision which I have been following 
for the past several months made by the 
Department of Commerce under its au- 
thority to administer the Export Control 
Act, 

In my opinion, the decision is far- 
reaching and has the appearance of a 
shift in the position in regard to trade 
with the Communist bloc, and could well 
be a precedent toward a general water- 
ing down of our strict prohibitions con- 
cerning trading strategic materials, sup- 
plies, and data with the Communists. 

I view this decision with greatest con- 
cern and believe that the occurrence 
points to the need for a complete study 
and evaluation of the administration of 
the export control program and of the 
need for making a clear-cut determina- 
tion of what our export control policy is 
to be, consistent with the welfare and 
security of our entire Nation, as well as 
the interests of United States business 
and commerce. 

The decision I am referring to was 
made on February 21, 1958, by the De- 
partment of Commerce to the effect that 
it would give favorable consideration to 
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applications to export technical tire pro- 
duction know-how to the U. S. S. R. 
either directly or indirectly through the 
United Kingdom. 

This decision was made, the Depart- 
ment has stated, on the urging of Amer- 
ican firms who were interested in selling 
technical data to a British firm which 
holds a contract for the equipping of a 
large tire factory in the Soviet Union. 

The tire plant in question is an ultra- 
modern factory which, at a reported cost 
of $42 million and a capacity to manu- 
facture 2 million tires a year, would be 
one of the largest tire factories outside 
of the United States. 

The equipment order for the plant has 
been placed by the Soviet Union with 
Rustyfa, Ltd., a combine of five British 
companies. It is to be built at Dnepro- 
petrovsk in the Ukraine. 

What the Commerce Department did 
in this instance was to reverse a ruling 
it made about a year ago denying an 
application for the export to the British 
combine of technical data for the design 
and layout of this large Russian tire fac- 
tory, and granted permission to Ameri- 
can firms to sell such technical know- 
how directly to the U. S. S. R. or indi- 
rectly through the United Kingdom. 

It is my opinion that this decision is 
contrary to our national security and 
welfare and that, both in its immediate 
and in its broader, long-range implica- 
tions, may very well represent a weaken- 
ing of our efforts under the Export Con- 
trol Act to place effective restraints on 
the movement from this country of stra- 
tegic materials and technical know-how 
that could be used to strengthen the 
Soviet war machine. 

In an effort to learn more about the 
significance to this decision as to the 
welfare and security interests of the 
United States, and to help confirm my 
opinion, I sent a letter to the Department 
of Defense requesting its views on the 
Soviet tire industry and whether the 
Soviet war machine would be significant- 
ly strengthened if tire production 
facilities in the U. S. S. R. were increased. 

In a very firm and forthright state- 
ment, the Department of Defense stated 
that in its opinion, any assistance ex- 
tended to the Soviet tire industry would 
be a significant contribution to the war- 
making capabilities of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc and from a military point of view 
would be contrary to the security inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Here is what the Department of De- 
fense stated in its letter to me, dated 
April 8, 1958, concerning our extending 
assistance to the Russian tire industry: 

In the opinion of the Department of De- 
fense any assistance extended to the Russian 
tire industry, either in providing production 
facilities, technology, or export of tires by 
United States firms, would constitute a sig- 


nificant contribution to the buildup of the 
warmaking capabilities of the Sino-Soviet 


bloc. From a military point of view this 


would be contrary to the security interests of 
the United States. 


As it turned out, that part of the De- 
partment of Commerce decision allow- 
ing United States firms to sell technical 
data to Soviet Russia indirectly through 
a British company is at this point largely 
academic, for the American firm that re- 
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portedly was most interested in selling its 
know-how to the British for the Russian 
tire project did not receive the subcon- 
tract for design and layout of the plant. 
According to an official British trade 
journal, the subcontract in question was 
let to a British firm way back last April 
1957, almost a year before the De- 
partment of Commerce changed its posi- 
tion, and decided to allow American firms 
to export the technical data and know- 
how. It is therefore very difficult to see 
why the decision was made at all. I 
intend to discuss this aspect of the matter 
again a little later. 

At this point, I would like to give part 
of the background of the Department of 
Commerce decision in this case. In 
June 1957, I wrote to the Department 
concerning this matter since it admin- 
isters the Export Control Act, which au- 
thorizes the control of exports from the 
United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, of articles, materials, or sup- 
plies, including technical data for the 
purpose, among others, of exercising 
vigilance over exports from the stand- 
point of their importance to national 
security. 

My purpose in inquiring last June 1957, 
was to obtain information and details in 
connection with reports that American 
firms were discussing with British com- 
panies the possibility of participating in 
a Russian tire plant project. It seemed 
incredible to me, since I have been under 
the impression that tires were a strategic 
item, that this Nation would even con- 
sider helping build up the Communist 
war potential by participating and help- 
ing them build up this industry, 

In answer to my inquiry, the Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, wrote back stat- 
ing that a British company had discussed 
with several American engineering com- 
panies the possibility of American par- 
ticipation in the project. He stated how- 
ever that since the proposed Soviet plant 
is designed to produce a number of tire 
sizes and types considered strategic in 
this country and would not be approved 
for export to the U. S. S. R., and since it 
seemed probable that the tire plant would 
be devoted principally to military pro- 
duction, the Department of Commerce 
was of the opinion that American tech- 
nology should not be licensed for export 
to the U.S.S.R. Applications for export 
of technical data were therefore denied. 

The Director, in commenting gener- 
ally on the availability of this type of 
technology in the United Kingdom and 
various other countries abroad, and the 
probable result of denying the applica- 
tions of American firms to export their 
technical know-how, said: 

The British undoubtedly can build this 
plant. I am, however, convinced that with- 
out the up-to-date plant engineering and 
broad experience that is available in this 
field only from outstanding United States 
engineering firms, the Russian tire plant in 
all probability will encounter considerable 
delay in becoming operative with some im- 
pairment both in the efficiency and quality 
of the eventual production. 


He also stated: 


We remain strongly of the opinion that we 
should not assist Russia in setting up this 
major production unit, 
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That seemed to have settled the mat- 
ter, and in my judgment, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce acted wisely. 

Suddenly, however, on February 24 of 
this year, I received information from 
the Department stating that it had 
changed its position and had on Febru- 
ary 21, 1958, sent telegrams to United 
States firms who had been in contact 
with Commerce concerning the Russian 
tire plant project indicating the change 
of position, and stating that American 
firms could export technical data direct 
to the U. S. S. R. or via the United 
Kingdom. The Department of Com- 
merce stated in its telegram to the 
United States firms: 

Re your inquiry of some time ago as to 
the Department’s views on exporting tech- 
nical data to the U. S. S. R, for the design 
of a tire plant, this is to advise you that 
the Department's position has changed re- 
specting this project. Accordingly we can 
now give favorable consideration to an ap- 
Plication for direct shipment of such data to 
the U. S. S. R., or via the United Kingdom, if 
an application is filed in accordance with 
the applicable regulations. Evidence of a 
firm order should be submitted with the 
application. 


No explanation was given as to why 
this country was suddenly going to help 
the U. S. S. R. tire industry. In view of 
what I believed was a very firm and re- 
sponsible position taken just last year 
by the Department of Commerce, this 
seemed to be an unfortunate and curious 
decision. What should cause the De- 
partment to change its position, espe- 
cially since there did not appear to be 
any change in the situation, in my 
opinion, which would warrant our now 
sending technical information to the 
Soviets? 

I naturally inquired as to the reason 
for this reversal of position. Here is 
what I was told by Commerce: 

Primarily the change was brought about 
by the continued United Kingdom refusal 
to accept the original United States view 
that the plant should not be designed or 
built for the Russians. In this regard I be- 
lieve it should be borne in mind that ex- 
port control can never be more than a delay- 
ing action and as a matter of fact the United 
States position had already resulted in a con- 
siderable delay in the actual construction of 
this factory. It was determined, first, that 
no further significant delay would be pos- 
sible because of the willingness of the United 
Kingdom to build the plant and second, that 
little more than the frustration of United 
States engineering companies would result 
from continued refusal to permit the export 
of technical data for this plant. An ad hoc 
decision was therefore taken on the basis of 
these factors. This does not change in any 
way the United States position with respect 
to the control of exports to the Soviet bloc 
of data considered to be of strategic sig- 
nificance. 


I believed that the reasons advanced 
by the Department of Commerce for the 
reversal of its previous ruling were un- 
acceptable. Let us inspect, part by part, 
what was contained in the Department’s 
letter. First it said: 

Primarily the change was brought about 
by the continued United Kingdom refusal 
to accept the original United States view 
that the plant should not be designed or 
built for the Russians, 

To this my reaction was: Why should 
the United States change its position at 
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the insistence of the United Kingdom 
when the change apparently will help 
nullify the possible full effect of the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949, which is dedi- 
cated to a policy of not supplying the 
Soviet war machine? 

The letter continues: 

In this regard I believe it should be borne 
in mind that export control can never be 
more than a delaying action and as a matter 
of fact the United States position had al- 
ready resulted in a considerable delay in the 
actual construction of this factory. 


Is there any reason why export con- 
trol should not continue to be used to 
impede as much as possible the build-up 
of Soviet war potential? 

Then it states: 

It was determined, first, that no further 
significant delay would be possible because 
of the willingness of the United Kingdom to 
build the plant and second, that little more 
than the frustration of United States en- 
gineering companies would result from con- 
tinued refusal to permit the export of tech- 
nical data for this plant. 


Why not expend all-out effort in an 
attempt to impress upon the United 
Kingdom the danger of dealing with the 
U. S. S. R.? And if they are nonetheless 
willing to build the plant, let them do 
so alone, instead of cooperating with 
them in dealing with the Communists. 
Why should the frustrations of United 
States engineering companies be placed 
ahead of the welfare and security of the 
United States? 

The letter then states: 

An ad hoe decision was therefore taken 
on the basis of these factors. 


What is the use of having a statute, 
rule, regulation, and so forth, if it is go- 
ing to be rendered meaningless, in effect, 
by ad hoc decisions? 

The concluding sentence is: 

This does not change in any way the 
United States position with respect to the 
control of exports to the Soviet bloc of data 
considered to be of strategic significance, 


I do not see how this statement could 
possibly be made. Less than a year 
ago it was the position that such ex- 
port should be denied. That position 
has been reversed. I do not see how 
this could be anything other than a 
change of position, since the facts sur- 
rounding this matter seemed to be so 
much the same as last June 1957 when 
the applications were denied. 

In addition, why was it deemed nec- 
essary by the Department of Commerce 
to change its position to the extent it 
did so as to allow export of technical 
data directly to the U. S. S. R.? The 
matter on which it was ruling suppos- 
edly concerned the shipment of data 
to the United Kingdom. 

I, of course, indicated my deep dis- 
satisfaction to the Commerce Depart- 
ment for the justification advanced for 
the reversal of position in regard to this 
matter. 

In answering this further inquiry on 
why its previous position had been re- 
versed, the Department of Commerce 
then stated: 

From time to time, since the denial of 
that original application, this matter has 
been reviewed at the request of the inter- 
ested United States firms. Recently the 
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Secretary consulted with a number of the 
rubber-tire manufacturers and was in- 
formed that the know-how for the design 
of such a plant was now available in sev- 
eral countries outside the United States and 
could be purchased by the Russians else- 
where. He therefore decided that continued 
refusal to permit American firms to partici- 
pate in the building of this plant would 
not frustrate the ultimate building of the 
plant. 


So the welter of words contained in 
my first response from the Department 
thus sidestepped without so much as a 
word of further comment on my pro- 
testations against helping build up the 
Communist war machine, what was ap- 
parently the real reason was advanced, 
to the effect that comparable informa- 
tion was already available in countries 
outside of the United States. The im- 
plication, of course, has to be that the 
security of our country would not be 
adversely affected by a buildup of the 
Russian tire industry through the use 
of United States technical data supplied 
either to another country for shipment 
to Russia, or shipped directly to Russia. 

I stated earlier that I would discuss 
further the fact that the subcontract to 
be let by the British combine did not ac- 
tually go to an American firm but was 
awarded to a British firm a year ago. It 
is very difficult to say why the Depart- 
ment made what it calls an ad hoe deci- 
sion after the subcontract to provide the 
technical services was let, since the deci- 
sion was supposedly made expressly to 
allow United States firms to export data 
for that one particular project. The rea- 
sons are best known only to the Com- 
merce Department. It has been conjec- 
tured, however, that the American firm, 
fully realizing that the subcontract in 
which it was interested had been let, 
pressed for a ruling from Commerce any- 
how to set a precedent for future ad hac 
decisions. Whether that is true I do not 
know, but it appears it may well have 
been the case. 

I believe that two all-important ques- 
tions necessarily emerge at this point 
which must be considered. 

One of these is whether Britain pos- 
sesses tiremaking technology comparable 
to United States firms. This must be 
considered since the previous Commerce 
decision was overruled on the basis that 
Britain did possess such knowledge and 
therefore that permitting its export 
would not be contrary to our national 
security, and further, that if such export 
was denied, United States business would 
be frustrated. 

I would like to read part of a letter 
I received from the president of a firm 
dealing in tiremaking equipment and 
technology similar to the one which was 
reported to be the firm interested in ob- 
taining the subcontract to furnish the 
British combine with technical informa- 
tion for the Russian plant. He said: 

The statement that Europe and the Near 
East already have American know-how is 
ridiculous. This can be easily refuted by 
pointing out that half of Europe is over here 
now trying to buy such know-how. 

The president of a large rubber com- 
pany wired to me as follows: 

As matter of national interest we question 
wisdom of contemplated transmittal to Rus- 
sia of more recent tire manufacturing 
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techniques particularly with reference to 
large plant operations but doubt any adverse 
effect on United States tire industry. Our 
information is Dunlop, United Kingdom, is 
ad Russia and can competently per- 
form although technology in Britain is not 
as advanced as it is here. 


The president of another company ex- 
pressed doubt generally, but said one 
British company might have such 
knowledge. His statement was: 

I do not believe that comparable technical 
information specifically for tire manufacture 
exists outside the United States, with one ex- 
ception, I think that the British in the 
Dunlop plants do possess technical skills 
that might be comparable to those of the 
United States. 


Then of course there are the findings 
of the Department of Commerce itself 
of a year ago, when it denied the appli- 
cation for export. 

I want to make clear that I am not 
drawing any hard and fast conclusions 
on the quality of British tire production 
technology nor impugning their motives. 
What I do feel, however, is that there is 
sufficient doubt about the proposition 
advanced by the Department of Com- 
merce that technical tire manufacturing 
know-how comparable to ours exists in 
that country to cast grave doubts on the 
decision to overrule the prior ban on al- 
lowing it to be exported for use in the 
Soviet plant, without a full and com- 
plete study of the matter. 

The other consideration is that we 
must inquire into is the condition of the 
Russian tire industry for as I have stated 
the Department of Commerce granted 
permission for shipment of such data di- 
rectly to Russia. 

I would like to discuss in some detail 
the tire industry in Russia for this is of 
course very pertinent information to 
consider in making a decision as to 
whether we should go ahead and allow 
the shipment of American technical data 
and know-how to the U. S. S. R. This 
is some of the information I have 
gathered. 

According to reports, production ca- 
pacity in the U. S. S. R. has been ex- 
panded greatly since World War II and 
an ambition for further expansion was 
laid out for the period 1956-57 in the 
now abandoned sixth 5-year plan. 
However, the U. S. S. R. tire industry is 
characterized as being of low efficiency 
as compared with the United States and 
most Western European countries. The 
technology employed in the U. S. S. R. is 
not as advanced and the finished prod- 
ucts are poorer in quality. 

The Soviet Union makes generally the 
same types of tires as the United States. 
However, the Soviets manufacture a 
much larger percentage of truck sizes 
than the United States, because passen- 
ger cars constitute less than 15 percent 
of the total of motor vehicles in the 
U. S. S. R. In 1956, the motor vehicles 
in Soviet Russia consisted of about 
2,500,000 trucks, 350,000 automobiles, 
and 25,000 buses. In that year, high- 
way transportation accounted for less 
than 5 percent of the total freight ton 
kilometers of hauling in the U. S. S. R. 

The Soviet sixth 5-year plan called for 
doubling 1955 production by 1960 or an 
annual increase of about 15 percent. 
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The labor force, however, was to increase 
only 40 percent. Sixty percent of the 
increased production was to come from 
existing tire plants and 40 percent from 
new plants. 

At the beginning of 1956 the U. S. S. R. 
had 8 tire plants located at Moscow, 
Kirov, Leningrad, Omsk, Sverdlovsk 
Voronezh, Yaroslavl, and Yerevan, and 
at least 4 additional plants were to be 
built by 1960. Tire production actually 
increased only 10 percent during each of 
the first 2 years of the plan period— 
1956-57. 

In Russia the trucks used for military 
and civilian purposes are the same, ex- 
cept that the military trucks have dual 
rear wheels, and military and nonmili- 
tary tires are of similar dimensions, ex- 
cept that the former have more plies of 
cord to give additional strength. Hence, 
any tire produced has at least a potential 
military application. 

The similarity between trucks used in 
the civilian life in Russia and the mili- 
tary truck as we know it is what was of 
particular significance to me when I was 
in the U. S. S. R. last fall. The wide- 
spread use of trucks there was very 
striking. Trucks seemed to be used for 
most everything. One would see groups 
of various kinds, labor forces, and so 
forth, being hauled around in trucks all 
of which could very easily be pressed into 
use for military purposes. 

A report obtained by me on the Rus- 
sian tire industry says: 

The quality of Soviet tires is inferior by 
United States standards. A Soviet technical 
journal recently estimated that 50 percent 
of the Soviet tires withdrawn from service 
were removed because of fallures resulting 
from poor construction, and the remainder 
because of tread wear. A Soviet truck tire 
will give an average of about 20,000 miles 
of service as contrasted with 50,000 miles or 
more for the United States product. Some of 
this difference is no doubt due to the more 
severe conditions, including poorer roads and 
an extreme climate under which Soviet 
trucks must operate. 


The report continues: 

Soviet factories make about 4.5 tires per 
year for every vehicle in the country, while 
United States factories produce about 1.6 
tires per vehicle. The Soviets are aware of 
the importance of improving the quality of 
their tires. A recent Soviet press statement 
estimates than an improvement of only 10 
percent in durability would save 50 million 
rubles ($12.5 million at the official rate) for 
every million tires produced. 


There are two principal causes gen- 
erally regarded as the reasons for the 
inferior quality of Soviet tires; namely, 
a less advanced technology and poorer 
raw materials. According to qualified 
sources, the existing Soviet tire plants 
do not come up to United States stand- 
ards, 

The most modern factory, located in 
Moscow, uses equipment built in the 
United States some 20 years ago. Origi- 
nally installed in the Ford plant at River 
Rouge, this equipment was purchased by 
the Government and shipped to the 
U. S. S. R. during World War II under 
the lend-lease program. 

This project, at a reported cost of $10 
million, was placed in procurement in 
1942, It was designed to produce a mini- 
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mum of 1 million military tires a year 
from U. S. S. R. rubber supplies, In- 
cluded in the project was a powerplant 
to provide the required steam and elec- 
tric power. Most of the plant was 
shipped by 1944, but owing to delays in 
construction, the factory did not produce 
tires before the end of the war. 

Charles Deane, in his book, The 
Strange Alliance, describes in some detail 
the complete lack of cooperation given 
United States representatives who were 
trying to get the plant into operation. 

Here is what he says, in part, concern- 
ing this project: 

Although the American engineers were 
there to help get the plant into operation, 
the Russians would not tell them their plans, 
refused to consult them or to accept their 
advice. When our engineers attempted to 
anticipate difficulties and take preventive 
measures, they were rebuffed by the Rus- 
sians, who told them that the work was pro- 
gressing according to plan and that the 
Americans not concern themselves. Finally 
all the Americans save one became disgusted 
with the lack of progress, their own activity 


and frustration, and returned to the United 
States. 


He also said: 

When the military mission was closed in 
October 1945 the plant had still not gone into 
production nor was there any prospect of its 
doing so. Because of changes made by the 
Russians, the plant will never operate at more 
than 70 pecent of designed capacity, as op- 
posed to River Rouge operation of 115 per- 
cent. 


Soviet estimates are that man-hours of 
labor required per tire in the new plant 
to be purchased from the British will be 
60 percent less than in the Moscow plant. 
The reduction may be as much as 80 per- 
cent as compared with the native built 
Soviet tire plants, which are even less 
efficient. 

Reports are that the most serious raw 
material problem is caused by the fact 
that the U. S. S. R. has not learned to 
make special grades of carbon black 
essential for long wear. The Soviets are 
just beginning to make butyl rubber, 
which is essential for satisfactory tube- 
less tires and for superior inner tubes, 
only about one-third of Soviet tires are 
presently made with rayon or nylon cord. 
The balance contain cotton cord, which 
United States manufacturers consider 
inadequate for heavy-duty tires. 

It is reported that 54 percent of all em- 
ployees in Soviet tire factories in 1956 
were engaged in hand labor. And judg- 
ing from my personal observations while 
touring a Russian factory, it would be 
my opinion that a good share of this 
hand labor is performed by women. 

Here is what the Department of De- 
fense states concerning tire production 
in Russia: 

Although tire production in Russia is ade- 
quate to meet military and civilian needs, 
the technology employed in the U. S. S. R. 
is not as advanced as in the United States 
and most Western European countries. In 
addition, quality of tires produced in the 
U. S. S. R. is inferior when measured by 
United States standards. Tires mounted on 


military and nonmilitary vehicles are of 
similar dimensions, except that the former 


have more plies of cord to give additional 
strength. 
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In view of the fact that the Soviet tire 
industry is much less developed than our 
own, it seems to me quite obvious that if 
United States firms are allowed to sell to 
the Russians the very latest and most 
modern tire technology in the world, the 
result could be nothing less than a sub- 
stantial buildup of the Soviet tire 
industry. 

Also, since in the U. S. S. R. a large 
percentage of the tires manufactured are 
for trucks, with those for civilian trucks 
being, except for the strength of the 
tire, the same as those for military, any 
increase in tire production in Russia 
would appear to almost automatically 
mean an increase in production of tires 
for potential military use. 

These to me seem compelling reasons 
why our country’s technology should not 
be used to build up the Soviet tire 
industry. 

There is another aspect of this matter 
which I believe should be explored. The 
Export Control Act, section 4 (a) 
provides: 

In determining which articles, materials, 
or supplies shall be controlled hereunder, 
and in determining the extent to which ex- 
ports thereof shall be limited, any depart- 
ment, agency, or official making these deter- 
minations shall seek information and ad- 
vice from the several executive departments 
and independent agencies concerned with 
aspects of our domestic and foreign policies 
and operations having an important bearing 
on exports. 


Now the matter I want to discuss is 
this: It will be noted that section 4 (a) 
provides that in making these deter- 
minations as to which materials should 
be controlled, the act provides that any 
department, agency, or official. making 
these determinations shall seek informa- 
tion and advice from the executive de- 
partments concerned. 

One would certainly think that this 
provision would make it mandatory 
upon the administering agency to con- 
sult with the Department of Defense, for 
its views, especially in a matter as im- 
portant as supplying assistance to Rus- 
sia to make tires since we all know that 
the modern army moves almost exclu- 
sively on tires. 

I do not have information as to 
whether or not the Department of De- 
fense was consulted prior to the deci- 
sion by the Department of Commerce 
that technical tire information could be 
shipped directly or indirectly to Russia. 
It would seem not, for, as I have said 
previously, the Department of Defense 
has stated that in its opinion, any as- 
sistance provided to the Russian tire in- 
dustry, either in providing production 
facilities, technology, or export of tires 
by United States firms would, from a 
military point of view, be contrary to the 
security interests of the United States. 

In conclusion, there are various items 
of special significance concerning this 
matter which I should like to empha- 
size and comment upon. 

First. The decision to allow export of 
technical know-how for shipment to the 
U. S. S. R. was made even though there 
appears to be, in my opinion, doubt that 
comparable technical information does 
really exist abroad. I feel enough doubt 
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exists to call for a further, more com- 
plete study than appears to have been 
undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce. Certainly no doubt exists that 
in the U. S. S. R. itself the tire industry 
is much less far advanced than ours. 

Second. The ad hoc decision to allow 
United States firms to export technical 
data expressly in connection with this 
particular project was made after the 
subcontract was let. It is difficult to 
oe why the decision was made 
at all. 

Third. From information available, it 
seems apparent that most tires produced 
in the U. S. S. R. have a potential mili- 
tary value. 

Fourth. Any assistance extended to 
the Russian tire industry, in the opinion 
of the Department of Defense, would be 
a significant contribution to the build- 
up of the warmaking capabilities of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and from a military 
point of view would be contrary to the 
security interests of the United States. 

Fifth. It appears at least quite doubt- 
ful that the Commerce decision was 
cleared with the Department of Defense 
for an opinion as to the probable impact 
on United States security from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

I do not believe that a department of 
Government should have its hands tied 
in conducting the necessary business 
of Government. At the same time, I be- 
lieve it is absolutely imperative that de- 
cisions by a department as in this case 
as to whether United States firms should 
be allowed to export technical data to 
help build up the Communist tire in- 
dustry, or any movement of strategic 
goods directly or indirectly to the 
U. S. S. R., be thoroughly studied and 
evaluated for their effect on the welfare 
and security of the Nation. 

I feel that the administering agency, 
the Department of Commerce, should 
consult with all other Government 
agencies involved concerning how its 
export policy determinations affect our 
domestic and foreign policies and oper- 
ation, as provided for in the Export 
Control Act. 

I do not know of any indication from 
the American people that they desire 
the United States to build up the Soviet 
bloc store of strategic materials. I feel 
sure that the American people do not de- 
sire that help be extended the U. S. S. R. 
in its so-called economic war against the 
West. Does anyone believe that the 
U. S. S. R. would help the United States 
or any other free country if the situa- 
tion were reversed? 

I feel that the time has come for 
Congress to take a sharp look at our ex- 
port control policy. There undoubtedly 
are areas of commerce in which we can 
trade more or less freely for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. But also let us 
not give away our strength and security 
where so doing may be detrimental to 
the welfare and interests of the United 
States. Congress should not sit back and 
allow department policies to go un- 
heeded which we could live to regret. 

I respectfully suggest that the appro- 
priate committees of Congress open up 
this subject to study and in so doing 
allow an expression by the Congress and 
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the American people as to what they 
believe our policies should and should 
not be. 


EXTENDING FOR 2 YEARS AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR TREASURY SALE OF 
UNITED STATES OBLIGATIONS 
DIRECTLY TO FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
12586) to amend section 14 (b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 14 (b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U.S. C., 
1952 edition, supp. V, title 12, sec. 355), is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1958,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1960,” and 
by striking out “June 30, 1958,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1960.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include the commit- 
tee report on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? é 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
extends for a period of 2 years from June 
30, 1958, authority of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase direct from the 
Treasury, obligations up to $5 billion. 
Its purpose is to maintain the operations 
of the fiscal affairs of the Treasury and 
to make it possible for them to operate 
more smoothly and without confusion. 
Frequently the funds in the Treasury, 
just before tax collecting time, become 
low and it is necessary to replenish them. 
Unless the Treasury has the privilege of 
selling these short-term securities to the 
Federal Reserve it would have to resort 
to the issuance of bonds which would 
take time and if they were not purchased 
readily by the people it would adversely 
effect the credit of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this privilege has been 
used very sparingly. In several of the 
years, in fact, in many of the years, this 
authority has not been used at all. The 
greatest amount which has been pur- 
chased at one time by the Federal Re- 
serve banks has been a little over $1 
billion. This authority has been found 
to be essential to the operation of the 
fiscal affairs of the Nation. It has not 
been abused. It has been operated with 
care and with restraint, and I think it 
has served a very useful purpose. It fre- 
quently has been resorted to tide over 
shortages which exist for only 2 or 3 days 
at a time, and has never been used for 
any permanent financing for a long term. 
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It is just an accommodation. It was 
used during the war, and under an emer- 
gency it might have to be used to a 
greater extent than tly. While 
the Treasury has not used the $5 billion 
at any one time, there might be contin- 
gencies in which it would be necessary to 
do so. I think it is essential that we 
should still give them the power they 
have asked to float these short-term 
securities so that there can be no ques- 
tion of their ability to obtain the funds 
to meet any contingency, and I hope that 
the bill will be passed without opposition. 

For a detailed description of the meth- 
od for using the power provided for, I 
insert the report of the committee on the 
bill: 


EXTENDING For 2 YEARS AUTHORITY For TREAS- 
URY SALE or UNITED STATES OBLIGATIONS 
DIRECTLY TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Mr. Spence, from the Committee on Bank- 

ing and Currency, submitted the following 

report: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12586) 
to amend section 14 (b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, to extend for 2 years 
the authority of Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase United States obligations directly 
from the Treasury, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

H. R. 12586 would extend until June 30, 
1960, the present authority of the Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase securities directly 
from the Treasury in amounts not to exceed 
$5 billion outstanding at any one time. 

Prior to 1935 Federal Reserve banks could 
purchase Government obligations either in 
the market or directly from the Treasury. 
The Banking Act of 1935, however, required 
that all purchases of Government securities 
by Federal Reserve banks be made in the 
open market. In 1942 the authority of the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, but 
a limit of $5 billion was placed on the amount 
outstanding at any one time. The $5 billion 
authority was granted initially only through 
1944, but the Congress has extended it from 
time to time so as to provide continuous 
limited direct borrowing authority ever since. 
The present authority was granted for 2 years 
and expires June 30, 1958. 

The primary purpose of this direct borrow- 
ing authority is to help the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System work together in 
minimizing the disturbing effects on the 
economy of short-run peaks in Treasury cash 
receipts and disbursements, particularly 
around the time of quarterly income-tax 
payments. These short-run movements of 
funds are large, and precise estimates of 
their day-to-day patterns are often difficult. 
This direct borrowing authority in effect 
gives the Treasury an overdraft privilege 
with the Federal Reserve banks, thus per- 
mitting the Treasury to carry smaller cash 
balances than it would otherwise feel obliged 
to maintain in order to meet its day-to-day 
needs. It represents a useful fiscal mecha- 
nism for the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve, and its use has avoided unnecessary 
financial strains on the money market on a 
number of occasions. 

Treasury borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve banks under this authority has been 
used infrequently, and then only for short 
periods. The last time it was used was on 
March 17 and 18 of this year. Borrowing has 
exceeded $1 billion only rarely. The follow- 
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ing table shows the use of the direct bor- 
rowing authority since 1942; 


Direct borrowing from Federal Reserve banks 


The Treasury and the Federal Reserve have 
used the direct borrowing authority only to 
meet temporary requirements of the nature 
previously discussed. The authority is also, 
however, a safeguard that could be used in 
the event of any sudden nationwide emer- 
gency requiring heavy cash payments from 
the Treasury before securities could be sold. 

During the hearings on this legislation, 
questions were raised concerning the lack of 
criteria to guide the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve in exercising this au- 
thority. Recognizing that the purposes for 
which this authority could be used are not 
limited by the law, your committee requests 
the Secretary of the Treasury to study the 
desirability of spelling out such criteria in 
the law, and to submit to the Congress his 
recommendations concerning such criteria 
before any further extension is requested be- 
yond the 1960 expiration date. 

While admittedly this is a broad power, 
properly used it is a very useful one. It is 
a power which the committee believes auto- 
matically should be brought before the Con- 
gress for periodic review and hence the pro- 
posed extension of the authority for only a 
2-year period. When the authority is in use 
a record of its use is included in the weekly 
statement of condition of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks, which is published in news- 
papers on Thursdays of each week. Further, 
it may be pointed out existing law requires 
that the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System include detailed information 
with respect to use of this authority in its 
annual report to Congress. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII 
of the rules of the House of Representatives, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
introduced, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman) : 


“FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, AS AMENDED 


s . Ea . . 
“Saole.” ¢ o 
“Every Federal Reserve bank shall have 
power: 
“ a +. 


“(b) To buy and sell, at home or abroad, 
bonds and notes of the United States, bonds 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
having maturities from date of purchase of 
not exceeding 6 months, bonds issued under 
the provisions of subsection (c) of section 
4 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as 
amended, and having maturities from date of 
purchase of not exceeding 6 months, and bills, 
notes, revenue bonds, and warrants with a 
maturity from date of purchase of not ex- 
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ceeding 6 months, issued in anticipation of 
the collection of taxes or in anticipation of 
the receipt of assured revenues by any State, 
county, district, political subdivision, or 
municipality in the continental United 
uding irrigation, drainage and 
reclamation districts, such purchases to be 
made in accordance with rules and 

tions prescribed by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, (1) until [July 1, 1958] July 1, 
1960 any bonds, notes, or other obligations 
which are direct obligations of the United 
States or which are fully guaranteed by the 
United States as to principal and interest 
may be bought and sold without regard to 
maturities either in the open market or di- 
rectly from or to the United States; but all 
such purchases and sales shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 12A 
of this act and the aggregate amounts of such 
obligations acquired directly from the United 
States which is held at any one time by the 
12 Federal Reserve banks shall not exceed 
$5 billion; and (2) after [June 30, 1958] June 
30, 1960, any bonds, notes, or other obliga- 
tions which are direct obligations of the 
United States or which are fully guaranteed 
by the United States as to principal and in- 
terest may be bought and sold without regard 
to maturities but only in the open market. 
The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall include in their annual 
report of Congress detailed information with 
respect to direct purchases and sales from or 
to the United States under the provisions of 
the preceding proviso.” 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has stated the facts pertaining 
to the pending bill correctly, as he al- 
ways does. Under the original Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 the Treasury could 
get money in two ways, either from the 
Federal Reserve banks or in the open 
market. In 1935 the law was changed so 
as to restrict the Treasury from getting 
money directly from the Federal Re- 
serve, and for a period of 7 years the 
Treasury was obliged to go to the open 
market. In 1942 the old law was re- 
stored, except that a limitation of $5 
billion was placed on the amount and an 
expiration date was fixed, 

The Congress has renewed this au- 
thority for 2-year intervals over a period 
of time. As the chairman has stated, it 
is an authority that has been used very 
sparingly; in fact, during the 16 years 
that have elapsed since 1942 it has been 
used in 9 years only and it has not been 
used at all during 7 of those 16 years. 

The purpose of this authority is to tide 
the Treasury over for short periods when 
its cash balance is low. Income receipts 
of the Treasury are on a quarterly basis 
and for that reason rather fitful—but ex- 
penditures must be made regularly. 
After all the Government must pay its 
bills. So, this is a convenient mecha- 
nism that can be used quickly and eco- 
nomically when the Treasury finds it 
necessary to use what in English bank- 
ing is called an overdraft. It is, how- 
ever, an overdraft which is within the 
debt limit of our Government and it is 
a debt on which the Federal Government 
pays interest. It is a very convenient 
device and no one can tell when some 
unforeseen incident may occur that 
would require the use of this authority. 
In 1958, for instance, it has been used 
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for only 2 days, March 17 and 18. The 
following day the money was paid back. 
That is a good illustration; it was used 
for only 2 days. But the fact that the 
Treasury could use the authority for 
those 2 days was very helpful in the man- 
agement of Government finance. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no reason why 
this bill should not be approved. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
potentially dangerous piece of financial 
legislation. I have said so before on the 
floor of the House and I reiterate it 
today. This is an extension of the legis- 
lation that the late Senator Taft of 
Ohio called a printing-press money bill. 
Perhaps there must be some legislation 
of this type, but it should provide for 
short-term financing only. There is 
nothing in this bill or the law that would 
preclude having outstanding at any one 
time, or at the end of any 2-year period, 
$5 billion in printing-press money that 
would have to be retired out of tax rev- 
enues. 

If there was some provision in law 
which required that these certificates or 
Treasury notes be retired in a matter of 
days that would be a somewhat different 
story. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to fur- 
ther oppose this bill. I simply want to 
put the House on notice as to the kind 
of legislation that is being renewed every 
2 years. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patan]. 

POWER IN LAW NOT USED ENOUGH 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
money issued under this provision is 
exactly the same type of money as is 
issued every day to the Open Market 
Committee. If one is printing-press 
money then the other is printing-press 
money. Every day the Open Market 
Committee, composed of 12 members, 
buy and sell Government bonds. They 
have the privilege of going to the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing and get- 
ting our currency and exchanging that 
currency for Government bonds. Ordi- 
narily you would think that would cancel 
the debt, trading one Government obli- 
gation for another. But in this case one 
does not cancel the other. They keep 
the Government bonds and draw interest 
on the bonds when it is due. In that 
way they collect about $600 million a 
year for which they do not account to 
Congress or anyone else. They just 
spend what they want to, and 90 percent 
of the remainder goes into the Treasury. 
If one is printing-press money then the 
other is. It is hardly logical, the way I 
see it, for anyone to contend that if the 
United States Treasury issues and sells 
bills in the open market and then the 
bills are bought by the Federal Reserve 
banks that the money used in the trans- 
actions is orthodox money, but if the 
Treasury sells directly to the Federal Re- 
serve banks the money used is printing- 
press money. It is the same kind of 
money from the same place, 

Mr. Speaker, I am for the bill. It does 
not go as far as I would like it togo. It 
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could save the taxpayers a lot of money. 
The chairman is correct in saying that it 
has not been abused. I can even add 
that it has not even been used enough. 
It is seldom used. The only criticism I 
have is it has not been used in the pub- 
lic interest. The commercial banks have 
at all times from $3 to $6 billion in Gov- 
ernment funds on deposit for which the 
banks do not pay the Government any- 
thing. The people are paying interest 
on that money that isin the banks. It is 
costing the taxpayers from $150 to $200 
million a year to allow these banks to 
keep these free Government deposits. A 
lot of it is borrowed from the banks 
themselves, and the people continue to 
pay interest on that $3 to $6 billion at all 
times. It is costing the taxpayers from 
$150 to $200 million a year. 

There is no reason for that if this 
power were used properly. If this power 
in the bill were used properly we would 
not have to keep those balances in the 
banks. I am not against helping the 
banks if they are entitled to it. If we 
should compensate them for anything 
that they are not compensated for, I say 
compensate them. But it is not even 
claimed that the banks should be com- 
pensated. That is not the question at 
all, It is a gift, a bonus, or a subsidy to 
the banks for which they render no serv- 
ice whatever. It is an unearned bonus 
or subsidy. I do not think we should 
continue it when it is unnecessary. 

Remember this, that the money, from 
$3 to $6 billion that is in these commer- 
cial banks at all times through the year, 
is not even checked on by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury never checks on this money. 
Another transaction must be made. The 
money has to be called into the Federal 
Reserve banks before it can be checked 
on. So it is beyond the reach of the 
Treasury on deposit in these banks, and 
it should not be. We should save the 
taxpayers from $150 to $200 million a 
year by using the authority that is in 
this bill. 

Every week the Treasury sells bills. 
We sell them on a discount basis. Of 
course they are sold on Monday and they 
are not paid for until Thursday. That 
means a few dealers who buy these bills 
have until Thursdays to sell them at a 
profit, which they normally do. That is 
uncalled for. They could use the power 
in this bill and save the people a lot of 
that money, not all of it but a large part 
of it. 

Furthermore, since it is related to the 
same subject, I suggested that the 
Treasury should not sell bonds at a fixed 
rate of interest which is say 3% percent 
or 34 percent, but the Treasury should 
sell these bonds competitively. That is 
the way all the States sell their bonds. 
That is the way bonds generally are sold 
by corporations. So why should not the 
United States Government sell its bonds 
competitively and give everybody a 
chance, and in that way save the Treas- 
ury some money? ‘The very minute that 
the three-and-a-quarter rate is an- 
nounced the dealers buy them up and 
then sell them at a profit, and then they 
are competitively sold to anybody who 
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wants to buy them on the market. Why 
should they not be sold competitively in 
the beginning? There is no reason why 
it should not be done. It would save the 
taxpayers a lot of money. It would give 
everybody a fair and equal chance to get 
one of the bonds if he wanted to. But as 
it is, a person going to buy one must wait 
usually until the dealer gets the bonds, 
and then they sell them and make a 
profit on them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION 
RESOURCES REVIEW COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
846) for the establishment of a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to study the outdoor recrea- 
tion resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in order to pre- 
serve, develop, and assure accessibility to 
all American people of present and future 
generations such quality and quantity of 
outdoor recreation resources as will be neces- 
sary and desirable for individual enjoyment, 
and to assure the spiritual, cultural, and 
physical benefits that such outdoor recrea- 
tion provides; in order to inventory and 
evaluate the outdoor recreation resources and 
opportunities of the Nation, to determine 
the types and location of such resources and 
opportunities which will be required by 
present and future generations; and in order 
to make comprehensive information and rec- 
ommendations leading to these goals availa- 
ble to the President, the Congress, and the 
individual States and Territories, there is 
hereby authorized and created a bipartisan 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Reyiew Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) “Commission” shall mean the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission; 

(2) “Outdoor recreation resources” shall 
mean the land and water areas and associ- 
ated resources of such areas in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions which 
provide or may in the future provide oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation, irrespective 
of ownership. 

(3) “Outdoor recreation resources” shall 
not mean nor include recreation facilities, 
programs, and opportunities usually associ- 
ated with urban development such as play- 
grounds, stadiums, golf courses, city parks, 
and zoos. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission hereby su- 
thorized and created shall consist of 15 mem- 
bers appointed as follows: 

(1) Two majority and two minority mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate; 

(2) Two majority and two minority mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House; and 
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(3) Seven citizens, known to be informed 
about and concerned with the preservation 
‘and development of outdoor recreation re- 
soureés and opportunities, and experienced 
in resource conservation planning for multi- 
ple resources uses, who shall be appointed 
by the President, and one of whom shall 
be designated as chairman by the President. 
Vacancies occurring on the Commission shall 
not affect the authority of the remaining 
members of the Commission to carry out the 
functions of the Commission, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original 
positions. 

(b) The Commission members shall serve 
without compensation, except that each 
member shall be entitled to reimbursement 
for actual travel and subsistence expense in- 
curred in the services of the Commission and 
each member appointed by the President 
shall be entitled to a per diem allowance 
not to exceed $50 per day when actually en- 
gaged in Commission business. 

(c) The Commission shall convene as soon 
as practicable following appointment of its 
members, to implement the purposes and 
objectives of this act. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized, 
without regard to the civil-service laws and 
regulations, to appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of an executive secretary and such 
additional personnel as may be necessary to 
enable it to carry out its functions, except 
that any Federal employees subject to the 
civil-service laws and regulations who may 
be assigned to the Commission shall retain 
civil-service status without interruption or 
loss of status or privilege. 

(b) The Commission shall establish head- 
quarters in the District of Columbia and 
shall make such other arrangements as are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

(c) The Commission shall request the Sec- 
retary of each Federal Department or head 
of any independent agency which includes 
an agency or agencies with a direct interest 
and responsibility in any phase of outdoor 
recreation to appoint, and he shall appoint 
for each such agency a liaison officer who 
shall work closely with the Commission and 
its staff. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established an 
advisory council which shall consist of the 
liaison officers appointed under section 4 (c), 
together with 25 additional members ap- 
pointed by the Commission who shall be 
representative of the various major geo- 
graphical areas and citizen interest groups 
including the following: State game and fish 
departments, State park departments, State 
forestry departments, private organizations 
working in the field of outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities, landowners, State 
water-pollution control agencies, State water 
development agencies, private forestry inter- 
ests, livestock interests, mining Interests, 
State travel commissions, petroleum produc- 
tion interests, commercial fishing interests, 
commercial outdoor recreation interests, in- 
dustry, education, labor, public utilities, and 
municipal governments. 

(b) The functions of the advisory council 
shall be to advise and counsel the Commis- 
sion in the development of ways, means, and 
‘procedures whereby maximum cooperation 
may be obtained from all agencies and 
groups whose assistance in lishing 
the purposes of this act will be required in 
arriving at sound methods and criteria for 
evaluating outdoor recreation resources data 
assembled and otherwise to advise and assist 
the Commission in carrying out the purposes 
of the act. 

(c) Members of the advisory council, ex- 
-cept those employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and assigned to the Commission as 
liaison officers shall serve without compensa- 
tion except that each shall be entitled to 
reimbursement for actual travel and subsist- 
ence expenses incurred in attending meet- 
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ings of the advisory council called by the 
Chairman of the Commission, or incurred 
in carrying out duties assigned by the Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

(a) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
call an initial organization meeting of the 
advisory council, a meeting of such council 
each 6 months thereafter, and a final meet- 
ing of such council prior to transmitting the 
final report to the President and the Con- 


gress. 

Sec. 6. (a) ‘The Commission shall proceed 
as soon as practicable to set in motion a na- 
tionwide inventory and evaluation of out- 
door recreation resources and opportunities, 
directly and through the Federal agencies, 
the States, and private organizations and 
groups, utilizing to the fullest extent possi- 
ble such studies, Gata, and reports previously 
prepared or concurrently in process by Fed- 
eral agencies, States, private organizations, 
groups, and others. 

(b) The Commission shall compile such 
data and in the light of the data so com- 
piled and of information available concern- 
ing trends in population, leisure, transpor- 
tation, and other factors shall determine the 
amount, kind, quality, and location of such 
outdoor recreation resources and opportuni- 
ties as will be required by the year 1976 and 
the year 2000, and shall recommend what 
policies should best be adopted and what 
programs be initiated, at each level of gov- 
ernment and by private organizations and 
other citizen groups and interests, to meet 
such future requirements. 

(c) The Commission shall present not later 
than September 1, 1961, a report of its re- 
view, a compilation of its data, and its rec- 
ommendations on a State by State, region by 
region, and national basis to the President 
and to the Congress, and shall cease to exist 
not later than 1 year thereafter. Such re- 
port, compilation, and recommendations 
shall be presented in such form as to make 
them of maximum value to the States and 
shall include recommendations as to means 
whereby the review may effectively be kept 
current in the future. The Commission, on 
its own initiative or on request of the Presi- 
dent or the Congress, shall prepare interim 
or progress reports on particular phases of its 
review. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to con- 
duct public hearings and otherwise to secure 
data and expressions of opinion. 


(e) The Commission is authorized to make 
direct grants to the States, and to transfer 
necessary funds to Federal agencies, from 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 8, to 
carry out such aspects of the review as the 
Commission may determine can best be car- 
ried out by the States, or Federal agencies, 
under such arrangements and agreements as 
are determined by the Commission; and may 
enter into contracts or agreements for stud- 
ies and surveys with public or private agen- 
cies and organizations. The Commission is 
also authorized to reimburse Federal agen- 
cies for the expenses of liaison officers ap- 
pointed under section 4 (c) and other coop- 
eration. 

Sec.7. The Commission, In its inquiries, 
findings, and recommendations, shall recog- 
nize that present and future solutions to 
problems of outdoor recreation resources and 
opportunities are responsibilities at all levels 
of government, from local to Federal, and of 
individuals and private organizations as well. 
The Commission shall recognize that lands, 
waters, forest, rangelands, wetlands, wildlife, 
and such other natural resources that serve 
economic purposes also serve to varying de- 
grees and for varying uses outdoor recreation 
purposes, and that sound planning of re- 
source utilization for the full future welfare 
of the Nation must include coordination and 
integration of all such multiple uses. 

Sec.8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $2,500,000 to car- 
ry out the purposes of this act, and such 
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moneys as may be appropriated shall be 

available to the Commission until expended. 
Sec. 9. This act may be cited as “the Out- 

door Recreation Resources Review Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, this meas- 
ure, as the title indicates, is for the 
establishment of a National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to study the outdoor recreation re- 
sources of the public lands and other 
land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes. Ten 
House Members, including me, have in- 
troduced similiar bills, all referred to in 
the House report. 

Mr. Speaker, the recreational facilities 
throughout the United States, especially 
on the public lands of our country, are 
rapidly becoming overcrowded and over- 
used. The genesis of this bill is the fact 
that unless we move very soon to con- 
serve those lands and public areas that 
can be used for recreational purposes 
they will be taken up for some other 
purposes. 

This year we passed through the Con- 
gress and enacted into law legislation 
which would require the military au- 
thorities of the country to come to the 
Congress at any time they undertook to 
acquire more than 5,000 acres of public 
land. 

One of our concerns, which prompted 
that legislation, is the fact that these 
primitive areas that can be used for 
recreation are very rapidly getting away 
from us. In addition, there is no way to 
correlate the present recreational facili- 
ties and the actions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with those of the local govern- 
ment agencies of one kind or another, 
Many of us would much prefer that rec- 
reational facilities carried on the public 
lands and on the great water projects 
built by the Federal Government be in 
the hands of local people, but we have 
not been able to devise a method of 
proper correlation. In addition, we find 
that there is consistently a duplication of 
effort in one field and another. Roadside 
rests is one example. So the function of 
this commission to inventory in a very 
broad sense the recreational resources of 
the Nation and to lay out a general plan 
for preserving those recreational facili- 
ties for the generations to come and to 
plan their correlated development. The 
bill provides for a bipartisan commis- 
sion with four members from the House, 
four members from the Senate and 
seven public members, appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 
Commission would be required to report 
by 1961. The departmental reports are 
all favorable. The Bureau of the Budget 
has registered no protest against this 
legislation. There was no opposition to 
it in the committee. On page 6 of the 
committee report will be seen a list of a 
great number of the various conserva- 
tion and sportsmen and other agencies 
including the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the American Pulp Wood As- 
sociation, the Outdoor Writers’ Associa- 
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tion, the Outdoor Boating Club of Amer- 
ica and so forth, all endorsing this legis- 
lation. The six States of California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton and Utah, through their conserva- 
tion agencies or their Governors, all urge 
the passage of this important piece of 
legislation in order to get the conserva- 
tion facilities of the country under con- 
trol. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is there some kind 
of commission now in existence that has 
been studying these areas? 

Mr. ENGLE. No, there is none of this 
type, as provided in this legislation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Down on Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, there is a 23 mile 
stretch of land which would be taken 
over under a bill which has been intro- 
duced. Somebody must have investi- 
gated that and put a bill in to do that. 
Would the gentleman know how they 
plan to take the 23 or 33 miles there? 

Mr. ENGLE. We have no bill of that 
nature, I will say to the gentleman, 
pending before the committee, that I 
know of at the present time. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, There is a bill be- 
fore the gentleman's committee relative 
to taking that land which was intro- 
duced by two gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. ENGLE. I do not know of any 
and if there is, I have not heard of it. 
Further, I might point out to the gentle- 
man, the pending bill before us does not 
deal with that sort of situation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. This proposes that 
the Federal Government take more rec- 
reational areas and to go into my State 
and your State and pick out likely spots 
and have them come under the juris- 
diction of the United States Govern- 
ment for purposes of recreation. 

Mr. ENGLE. No, it does not. The 
gentleman is in error. The purpose of 
this legislation is to review the recrea- 
tional facilities on Federal public lands 
and areas now held by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is not what 
the last sentence says. It says, “and 
for other purposes” which lets them 
come down into my District and pick up 
this land. That is my opinion as to 
what the bill would provide. 

Mr. ENGLE. No, it does not. It does 
not authorize the Federal Government 
to do anything on earth except to inven- 
tory the recreational resources of the 
Federal Government and to study the 
recreational potentialities of the country 
in connection with State and local 
agencies. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. So far as taking 
this inventory is concerned, do we not 
know now the area of the public lands 
which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government through the wild- 
life and recreation agencies and some 
1 or 2 other agencies of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes, we do, but this is 
a further study of the recreational po- 
tentialities of areas owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Let me say that 
I am just a little bit suspisious about 
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this kind of proposition, and I believe 
the people of the District I represent in 
the State of Massachusetts would be a 
little bit suspicious of this, when a bill 
would provide for the taking over of 
land without stating the metes and 
bounds and without providing whether 
land is to be taken by eminent domain 
or otherwise. 

or ENGLE. This bill does not do 

t. 

I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the gentleman frum Massachusetts [Mr. 
NicHotson] should have his fears al- 
layed, because, as I understand this bill 
for a Natural Outdoor Recretation Re- 
sources Review Commission, it is to re- 
view such projects as are proposed in 
the gentleman’s district. The responsi- 
bility of this Review Commission will be 
to look into such requests and to deter- 
mine whether or not they are justified 
and feasible. I am sure that this pro- 
posed Commission will have a very im- 
portant job to do. Without doubt there 
have been recreation areas created that 
possibly should not have been created, 
and the responsibility and the duty of 
this Commission is to check into it and 
see that such projects are justified or 
they will give an adverse report, 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

I would like to say again that this 
does not authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to take any land at all. If the 
gentleman does not want the establish- 
ment of a recreational area, this would 
be the place for him to go to present his 
argument. 

I yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman and 
his committee for bringing out this bill. 
There is such pressure now for recrea- 
tion facilities on Federal lands that there 
will have to be much more supervision 
of those facilities, and Iam sure this is a 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Just to 
keep the record straight, I do not believe 
the gentleman intends to infer that there 
would not be any study made in a State. 

Mr. ENGLE. No. Thatis whatI said 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. NicHotson], that in connection with 
the correlation of effort to put recreation 
on a sensible basis so that there will be 
no overlapping or confusion, that propo- 
sitions such as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NicHoL_son] brings 
up could be and would be discussed. But 
there is no power in this Commission 
to take a single square foot of land. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman 
should know that the Izaak Walton 
League is very much in favor of this leg- 
islation. No one can accuse the Izaak 
Walton League of being anything but a 
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fine organization that is interested only 
in the proper functioning of the things in 
which they are so greatly interested. I 
have great respect for the Izaak Walton 
League, and I am sure the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. NICHOLSON] 
does. ‘They are considered very much in 
favor of this legislation. 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to agree with the chairman of our 
committee. Every major conservation 
group in America has come before our 
committee and heartily endorsed this 
bill. There were only one or two minor 
questions raised with regard to that, and 
they have all been taken care of in com- 
mittee amendments. I feel certain that 
this bill will not infringe upon the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. It will provide 
the people with an opportunity to pre- 
sent to this Commission the needs of the 
people of Massachusetts both from a 
state, local, and national level, and it 
will hold true not only for Massachusetts 
but for every other State in the Union. 
This will give us an opportunity for the 
first time to have an inventory of the 
recreational resources of this country. 

Mr. ENGLE. I shall be glad to yield 
now to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I am thoroughly 
well convinced that this particular bill is 
not going to hurt the district I represent, 
but I am still very suspicious. For in- 
stance, out at Monomoy Point, as you 
will see it on the map of Massachusetts, 
if you have one, they took land for a 
bird sanctuary. The only birds we have 
out there are gulls. They may look 
pretty good, but you cannot eat them. 
That is what happened at Monomoy, and 
I do not want to see it happen to Cape 
Cod east of Provincetown for a distance 
of 23 or 33 miles. 

The gentleman cannot blame me for 
getting up here and asking some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am glad the gentle- 
man did. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I know the gentle- 
man would not blame me at all, but I 
think we have a department now that 
has all these public lands under its con- 
trol. Why would it not be possible to 
refer this bill to them for study instead 
of setting up another commission of 
eight, ten, twelve or fifteen members? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is a good question. 
Let me answer it. The reason is that 
there are so many agencies involved in 
these various recreational fields that no 
single agency could handle it without 
being under suspicion of grinding its own 
ax. To avoid this we created an inde- 
pendent commission to do it. 

Handling such matters now are the 
Army engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Interior Department, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, just to mention 
four; then there is the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Indian Service, and right on 
down the line. That is why we set up an 
independent Commission. Eight of the 
members of the Commission are Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United 
States, 4 from the House and 4 from the 
Senate. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for being so nice to me, 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is the thing that disturbs me 
about the bill; the setting up of another 
Commission. Why could not the Depart- 
ment of the Interior do it instead of a 
Commission and an Advisory Council? 
The bill also calls for an appropriation 
of $2,500,000. We are already spending 
money in various bureaus and depart- 
ments in connection with the very thing 
you are calling upon this Commission to 
look into. There may be a need for some 
correlation, but can you not get it with 
the personnel already employed, with 
people already being paid? 

Mr. ENGLE. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that were the Interior 
Department to be designated to make 
this survey, the other agencies would get 
suspicious. 

Another thing, this Advisory Commit- 
tee is not paid; they receive no compen- 
sation. The only way we could get this 
thing together was to set up an inde- 
pendent Commission. I may say further 
that 8 of the 15 members are to be Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States, 
4 from the Senate and 4 from the House. 
The others will be drawn from the public, 
appointed by the President. The only 
way to get this done is to do it this way. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
“suspicious” or “jealous”? 

Mr, ENGLE. They are both suspicious 
and jealous. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman may be 
right that we have to have something 
of this sort, but I cannot go along with 
the idea of very many more commissions. 
We have them running out of our ears all 
over the Government, advisory commis- 
sions, management commissions, advis- 
ory councils, consultants, and all that 
sort of thing; they are running out of our 
ears now. 

Mr. ENGLE. It is perfectly true there 
are a great number of them, but I call 
the gentleman's attention to the fact that 
the bill contains terminal facilities, that 
it comes to an end automatically. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to register my 
vigorous support of S. 846. I am the 
coauthor of a similar bill in the House. 
This proposed legislation to establish an 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission is badly needed. By numer- 
ous past cumulative actions, the Con- 
gress has authorized a variety of Federal 
functions in the Departments of Inte- 
rior, Defense, and Agriculture which af- 
fect recreational facilities and opportu- 
nities on Federal properties. The 48 
States also have similar programs with 
respect to State and private lands. 

But nowhere and at no time has an ef- 
fort been made to survey the overall na- 
tional recreational needs, to bring to- 
gether a review of existing programs, and 
to attempt to look ahead and outline fu- 
ture requirements. This is needed, for 
one thing, to eliminate waste in duplica- 
tion or false effort. For another, it is 
needed to correlate these fine programs. 
Finally, there is a pressing requirement 
to look into the future and esti- 
mate what facilities and programs will 
be needed for outdoor recreation of all 
sorts—and to plan to meet this need. 
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Our needs are great. For sport fish- 
ing alone, a subject in which I and many 
of you have considerable personal inter- 
est, demand is already tremendous and 
expanding by leaps and bounds. The re- 
cent national survey of fishing and 
hunting, sponsored by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, revealed that 
recreational fishing has become the most 
popular of all forms of outdoor partici- 
pation sports. About 21 million Ameri- 
can citizens, 12 years or older, were 
found to depend on angling for their out- 
door recreation in 1955. Counting 
youngsters under 12, and heeding in- 
creases in the number of fishing licenses 
sold since then, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that between twenty-five and 
thirty million Americans regularly fish 
for sport at present. 

The rate of increase in use of water 
areas—principally for sport fishing and 
allied uses such as boating—has eclipsed 
all other known recreational statistics 
by manyfold. For example, in the past 
much has been made in this Chamber 
of the increased numbers of recreational 
visits to the national parks. We have 
authorized Mission 66 to improve park 
facilities as a result. Much has been 
made also of increased use of our na- 
tional forests. We have established 
Operation Outdoors to meet that 
responsibility. 

But, little attention has been paid to 
the far greater rate of use-pressure 
being exerted on our water resources, 
On the reservoir properties of the 
United States Army, Corps of Eagineers, 
alone, there has been in excess of a five- 
fold increase in recreational visits since 
1950—less than a decade. In 1950, 
there were 16 million such visits to the 3 
million acres of engineer reservoirs. By 
1957 that number had swollen to more 
than 84.7 million.. The fact that fishing 
is the big drawing card is evident from 
the finding from State survey reports 
that corps reservoirs in Oklahoma and 
Missouri were supporting an average of 
20 or more man-days of fishing annually 
per acre by 1956. 

For comparison, in 1956 there were 20 
million recreational visits on 13.1 mil- 
lion acres of national parks. In 1940, 
there were 7.3 million visits on 10.2 mil- 
lion acres. These figures are but frac- 
tions of the rate of increase and the 
average visits per acre on the water 
areas mentioned. The national forests, 
within the 48 States, comprising about 
160 million acres, absorbed about 52.5 
million visitors in 1956—a nearly three- 
fold increase over 1946. Here, too, the 
urge to be out fishing was one of the 
leading motivations for visiting these 
areas. In 1956, the chief purpose of 18 
percent of the visits was for fishing. It 
was exceeded only by sightseeing—27 
percent—and picnicking—24 percent. 

In 1955, nearly 400 million man-days 
were expended by anglers for their fa- 
vorite means of recreation. One esti- 
mate of future fishing pressure places 
the corresponding figure for 1980 at 
nearly 1.4 billion man-days. Obviously, 
plans must be effected to maintain the 
resource base in order to meet this 
burgeoning demand. Yet, we do not 
even know the total area of water for 
fishing we have in this country. We do 
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not know what proportion we have in 
natural and artificial lakes, ponds, reser- 
voirs, streams, rivers, coastal embay- 
ments, marine, brackish, and fresh. 
This is certainly the cornerstone on 
which effective planning must be built. 

We do not know what condition these 
waters are in, how much is on private, 
and public lands and where they are 
located. We do not know how much is 
permanent. how much is temporary, 
how much is polluted, how much is being 
drained away or silted in. These are 
some of the basic facts we need to have 
in order to plan wisely for the future. 
Just as a manager of a supermarket 
needs to have at his disposal an inven- 
tory of the stock on his shelves, so too 
must the water resource manager. 

This proposal is vital, potentially or 
otherwise, to virtually every household 
in America, either directly or indirectly. 
In 1955, there was at least 1 in every 
4 households containing at least 1 
angler. About 1 in every 5 persons 
fished for recreation. One in every 4 
men and 1 in every 11 women—and 
children, similarly—is an ardent sport 
fisherman. 

These people drove some 8 billion 
miles. In addition, they spent $2 bil- 
lion for the goods and services they re- 
quire in pursuit of their sport. These 
expenditures averaged out to $92 per 
person per year. Nearly 140,000 per- 
sons are directly engaged in the manu- 
facture and basic supply of the goods 
used—fishing tackle, boats, motors, 
trailers, camping equipment and other 
general sporting goods, gas, oil, and so 
forth. I cite these figures to emphasize 
that a significant sport fishing industry 
has developed in the past decade or so 
to service the needs of the vast sport 
fishing public. It has become an im- 
portant element in the gross national 
product. 

I believe that the Congress, therefore, 
has a triple responsibility—to the gen- 
eral public, to labor, and to industry— 
to adopt the legislation proposed in S&S. 
894. I believe it is long overdue in the 
public welfare. It is a constructive pro- 
posal designed to inject order into in- 
creasingly chaotic development of rec- 
reational programs. I urge the Con- 
gress to give S. 894 its wholehearted 
support, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have the privilege 
of extending their remarks with refer- 
ence to this bill at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my nearly 10 years as a Member of this 
body I do not recall another piece of con- 
servation legislation as noncontroversial 
and as widely supported by all elements 
of our society as the bill now before us, 
It is designed to achieve an essential, 
nationwide objective of great concern 
to all Americans. It is simple, specific, 
and to the point. It will, when enacted, 
provide a firm and sound base upon 
which plans and programs at all levels of 
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government, and by private interests as 
well, may contribute realistically and 
comprehensively to the future of Amer- 
ica’s great outdoor recreation heritage. 

Our Nation has been blessed with a 
wealth of natural resources, enough to 
take care of the needs of every citizen. 
In fact, historically there has been a 
surplus permitting us to use these re- 
sources for purposes other than just to 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and all 
the elements going to make up our eco- 
nomic stability and strength. Our natu- 
ral resources have underwritten and 
made possible the social, spiritual and 
other intangible values which have made 
our culture unique and which in the last 
analysis will provide the great bulwark 
against the forces which would destroy 
the free peoples of the world. 

Looming large in this aspect of the 
American character is our love for the 
outdoors and for outdoor recreation ac- 
tivity. We come by it naturally. The 
outdoors was the basic fact of life which 
faced our ancestors as they colonized 
the eastern seaboard. It was the basic 
fact of life for the pioneers as they 
moved civilization westward across the 
continent. For most Americans, until 
very recent years, outdoor experience 
was an integral part of our daily lives, 
on the farms and prairies, in the forests 
and mountains, on the lakes and streams 
and out into the blue waters of our 
oceans. Who would deny that life in 
the outdoors, for three centuries, has 
given Americans a toughness of body, 
vigor of mind, wholesome attitudes, ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, perspective and 
self-reliance. Outdoor living and out- 
door experience is a cherished heritage, 
which we as a Nation must preserve for 
future generations of Americans. It will 
be essential to their physical and mental 
well-being as it has been to ours. 

Blessed with an abundance of re- 
sources, we have tended to consider them 
inexhaustible—we took them for grant- 
ed—we assumed they would always be 
in abundance. We were lavish and 
prodigal. We know better now, and over 
the past half century important progress 
has been made in the conservation of 
our basic resource wealth—soil, water, 
forests and wildlife. This change of 
attitude did not just happen. Clear- 
headed leaders and thinkers saw the 
handwriting on the wall—they studied 
the facts, they evaluated the trends, 
they made their data available to the 
public. Public opinion was quick to in- 
sist that conservation of natural re- 
sources be accepted as basic national 
policy. 

We have long recognized outdoor 
recreation opportunity for all the people 
as basic national policy. It has been so 
recognized likewise by the States and 
‘Territories. Our great national park 
system was established with this objec- 
tive in mind. Park systems in the States 
were established for the same purposes. 
The national forests and the State for- 
ests have been administered with public 
recreation as a purpose. The programs 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and those of the State game, 
fish and conservation commissions sim- 
ilarly have been established and admin- 
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istered with the objective of preserving 
wildlife resources and the recreation they 
provide not only for sportsmen but for 
the great mass of the public who enjoy 
wildlife for itself. 

None of us have recognized fully, how- 
ever, that the opportunities for whole- 
some outdoor recreation have been di- 
minishing and that in the face of an 
ever-increasing demand. Hence, our 
planning and programing have been 
inadequate, piecemeal and uncoordi- 
nated. It is interesting and encouraging 
that the National Park Service, the For- 
est Service, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Land Management, 
independently have recognized this sit- 
uation and have undertaken long-range 
programs, Mission 66, Operations Out- 
doors for example, in an effort to 
match recreation facilities with recre- 
ation demand. But these programs, 
splendid as they are, will not be enough. 

The resources upon which recreation 
is based are diminishing primarily due 
to our burgeoning population, expanding 
communities, industrialization, airports, 
highways, and all the other attributes 
of our system which occupy space pre- 
viously useful for recreation. The trend 
continues at an alarming rate. It has 
been pointed out that in 1776, when we 
declared our independence, there were 
some 600 acres of land, water and re- 
sources for each citizen of that day. To- 
day, with a population of 173 million, 
the individual share has been reduced 
to 134% acres. In 1976 when we cele- 
brate our bicentennial, the individual 
share will have been reduced to 10 acres, 
and by the year 2,000, to 8 acres or less. 

Eight acres from which to obtain all 
our necessities and luxuries and on 
which we shall also be dependent for 
outdoor recreation opportunity. 

The increase in demand, however, 
does not stem only from the population 
factor. Higher standards of living, in- 
creased leisure, improved transportation 
facilities, more frequent need for relax- 
ation to counteract the stresses and 
strains of complex modern-day living, 
adds year by year to the pressures on in- 
adequate recreation resources. Not only 
are more people participating in a wider 
variety of outdoor recreation pursuits, 
they are spending more time participat- 
ing in such activities—about twice as 
much time just in the past decade. 

For example, recreation use of the na- 
tional forests increased from 6 million 
visits in 1926 to 53 million visits in 1956. 

The Park Service recorded 22 million 
visitors in 1946 and in excess of 59 million 
in 1957. 

Visitors to Army Engineer projects in- 
creased from 16 million in 1950 to some 
80 million in 1957. 

In the State park systems we find the 
same trend—an increase from 92 million 
visits in 1946 to over 215 million im 1957. 
Recreation visits to the TVA lakes 
jumped from 10 million to 40 million an- 
nually in the past 10 years. The story 
at our western reclamation reservoirs is 
no different. 

A hunting and fishing survey made by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in 1955 
showed that of 118 million individuals 
aged 12 or over in the United States, 25 
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million hunt, fish, or engage in both 
sports. The survey found also that they 
spent $3 billion annually in the pursuit of 
hunting and fishing recreation. It is 
estimated the annual total man-days 
spent hunting and fishing will double in 
the next 12 years. 

The National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers tell us that 
pleasure boats have increased from 24% 
million in 1947 to nearly 6 million in 1956, 
with more than 28 million persons having 
participated in recreational boating in 
1956 and spending $1% billion in the 
process. 

It is reported that 66 million people 
now seek outdoor recreation in bird 
watching, wildlife photography, and 
other forms of nature study. 

Wildlife refuges, far too inadequate in 
number, size, and location, are hosts to 
over 7 million visitors per year with the 
increase gage at 742 percent per year. 
Incidentally, there has yet been made no 
substantial program for handling the 
vast crowds of interested citizens visiting 
our Federal refuges for recreation pur- 
poses. ‘The increase is ever upward and 
in every phase of outdoor recreation. 

In studying this problem the commit- 
tee noted that the expanding population 
and economy will continue to deplete the 
Nation’s outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities unless measures are 
taken to preserve and improve those 
which remain and where practical to 
salvage, rehabilitate, and thereafter pro- 
tect such land and water areas as may 
provide the additional outdoor recreation 
required for the future. It is imperative 
that the outdoor recreation resources of 
the United States be accorded the same 
recognition and consideration as all other 
resources which are essential to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the Nation. 
Outdoor recreation resource use and de- 
velopment must be evaluated and care- 
fully planned on a long-range basis. We 
can no longer afford the extravagance of 
the piecemeal planning and indifference 
which has prevailed in the past. 

A nationwide inventory and evalua- 
tion of the Nation’s outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities is a pre- 
requisite to the sound planning of long- 
range programs. The legislation now be- 
fore this body will create the facility and 
the means for making, on a nationwide, 
region-by-region, State-by-State basis, 
such an inventory and evaluation of our 
remaining outdoor recreation resources. 
It will provide the means for full study 
of the trends in order that reliable fore- 
casts may be made as to what our future 
requirements will be. 

Stating this in the simplest possible 
way: If we know what we have now, and 
if we know what we shall need in the 
future, then we can intelligently and 
realistically plan and undertake pro- 
grams to assure that future needs will be 
met. 

S. 846, to create a temporary biparti- 
san study commission, has that single 
purpose and objective. 

Now, specifically, what does this 

tion propose? 

First, it would authorize and create a 
bipartisan Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. The Commission 
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would be composed of 15 members in- 
cluding 2 majority and 2 minority mem- 
bers each of the Senate and House 
Interior Committees, and 7 citizens ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

Secondly, it establishes an advisory 
council consisting of a liaison officer 
from each of the Federal agencies con- 
cerned with outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities plus 25 members ap- 
pointed by the Commission representa- 
tive of the various major geographical 
areas and citizen interest groups, includ- 
ing State and municipal agencies, 
commercial interests, labor, private or- 
ganizations, and others interested and 
concerned in development of resources 
and recreation opportunity. 

Thirdly, it directs the Commission to 
make the comprehensive study, compile 
its data together with its recommenda- 
tions in a report to be presented to the 
President and Congress by September 1, 
1961. The report shall be presented in 
such form as to be of maximum value not 
only to Congress and the executive de- 
partments but to the individual States as 
well. 

Fourthly, it authorizes the appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $2,500,000 to cover 
all costs of the Commission during the 
3-year study. 

SPECIFIC PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Section 1 of the bill states its basic 
purpose to preserve, develop, and assure 
accessibility to all American citizens, in 
the present and future, of adequate out- 
door recreational facilities by determin- 
ing future needs, obtaining comprehen- 
sive information on available resources, 
and making recommendations to the 
President and Congress on meeting 
proper goals. 

Section 2 contains definitions. 

Section 3 provides for a bipartisan 
commission of 15 members, including 2 
majority and 2 minority members each 
of the Senate and House Interior Com- 
mittees and 7 citizens appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Section 4 authorizes the Commission 
to establish headquarters in the District 
of Columbia, to employ necessary per- 
sonnel, and to call on the secretaries of 
the executive departments and heads of 
independent agencies with direct inter- 
est and responsibility for any phase of 
outdoor recreation to appoint liaison of- 
ficers from each such agency. 

Section 5 establishes an advisory coun- 
cil including the liaison officers from 
Federal agencies appointed by the heads 
of departments, plus 25 representatives 
of State and municipal agencies, com- 
mercial interests, and private organiza- 
tions working in the field of outdoor rec- 
reation. The section defines the Advisory 
Council’s functions and provides for its 
meetings. 

Section 6 outlines the duties of the 
Commission and requires a final report 
by September 1, 1961, the Commission 
to go out of existence within the subse- 
quent year. The report is to include 
data on outdoor recreation requirements 
indicated for 1976 and the year 2000, to- 
gether with the recommendations of the 
Commission on meeting them. It au- 
thorizes the Commission to hold public 
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hearings and arrange with Federal, State, 
and other public and private agencies to 
conduct studies and surveys for it at 
Commission expense. 

Section 7 directs the Commission to 
recognize the responsibility of govern- 
ment at all levels for outdoor recreation 
resources, to recognize that lands, for- 
ests, water areas, rangelands, wetlands, 
wildlife, and other resources serving eco- 
nomic purposes also have varying de- 
grees of recreational value and that 
sound planning of resource utilization 
must include coordination and integra- 
tion of all such multiple uses. 

Section 8 authorizes necessary appro- 
priations—$2,500,000—for the Commis- 
sion which shall remain available until 
expended. 

Section 9 designates the act as the 
“Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Act.” 

There are several fundamental reasons 
why we believe a Commission, such as 
is proposed in this legislation, is required. 

First. Outdoor recreation is not the 
sole concern of the Federal Government, 
the States, communities, or private 
groups and individuals. It is the con- 
cern of all. 

Second. The recreational use of re- 
sources is not something separate and 
apart from other resource uses and from 
the rest of our economic and social 
system. 

Third. Outdoor recreation is not a 
matter just of forests and parks, reser- 
voirs, and other public properties man- 
aged for the benefit of the public. It 
involves directly or indirectly all lands 
and waters. 

Fourth. The need at this time for the 
broadest and most comprehensive study 
precludes the possibility of its being car- 
ried out successfully by any one agency 
or group, or by any combination of sev- 
eral. It will require the thoughtful co- 
operation of all. 

Fifth. The study will provide the base 
upon which national policy may be de- 
veloped and will be drawn upon as well 
by every kind of agency and group in 
the development of their own policies 
and programs. 

Sixth. As the Nation’s first real effort 
in this aspect of long-range planning, it 
is imperative that the study, its evalua- 
tions and its recommendations reflect as 
accurately and realistically as possible 
the full national viewpoint. 

We believe the Commission, with an 
Advisory Council as proposed, most 
nearly represents the quality and char- 
acter of the body needed to make such 
an important study. Moreover, its make- 
up, at topmost level, will command re- 
spect and achieve the degree of coopera- 
tion necessary, will assure full use of 
existing data, and avoid duplication and 
waste motion. 

As I have mentioned there has been 
strong, nationwide support for this legis- 
lation, Its sponsorship in the Senate and 
House is vigorous and bipartisan. It is 
favored by the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments, TVA, and the Department 
of the Army. The Bureau of the Budget 
made no objection. 

Among active supporting organizations 
are: Izaak Walton League of America; 
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Wildlife Management Institute; Sierra 
Club, San Francisco, Calif.; Western 
Outdoors Club; Fifth Biennial Wilder- 
ness Conference; National Audubon So- 
ciety; the Wilderness Society; National 
Parks Association; National Wildlife 
Federation; Sport Fishing Institute; Citi- 
zens Committee on Natural Resources; 
American Nature Association; the Con- 
servation Foundation; National Campers 
and Hikers Association; Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs; American 
White Water Affiliation; North American 
Wildlife Foundation; Sports Afield; Out- 
door Recreation Institute; American 
Forestry Association; American Pulp- 
wood Association; Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation of America; Outboard Boating 
Club of America; National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers; the 
Upper Colorado River Commission; and 
Trustees for Conservation. 

At the time of committee hearings a 
year ago some 6 States through their 
Governors or conservation agencies had 
endorsed the legislation. Since that time 
almost all States have so expressed them- 
selves. 

This nationwide support from all gov- 
ernment levels and citizen interest groups 
results from the simple facts that— 

First. The Nation needs to have a com- 
plete and comprehensive inventory and 
evaluation of our outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities. 

Second. The Nation needs to know 
realistically what our future require- 
ments for such resources will be, in order 
that government, at all levels, industrial 
interests and citizen groups can plan 
realistically and well to meet future 
needs. 

Third. The legislation, S. 846, provides 
a sound and workable facility for getting 
the job done, comprehensively and eco- 
nomically utilizing the facilities and 
competence of Federal and State agen- 
cies, the universities, private enterprise, 
and the informed public as a whole. 

It is a public responsibility which the 
Congress alone can discharge. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
among the cosponsors of this bill pro- 
viding for an overall study of this Na- 
tion’s outdoor recreation resources and 
needs. 

An increasing population, a higher 
standard of living, more leisure, and bet- 
ter transportation mean that more peo- 
ple turn to outdoor recreation every 
year. 

At the same time, the land and water 
area available to meet this increased 
demand is shrinking—as growing cities, 
expanding industry, highways, and more 
intensive farming—to name a few—take 
their toll. 

No one proposes that we stop this 
healthy growth. But we must make the 
best possible use of the land and water 
we have left. Outdoor recreation must 
be keyed into our plans for the future. 
To plan intelligently, we must first know 
what we have. The first big job of the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission will be to compile 
such an inventory. It will give us data 
on recreation requirements indicated for 
1976 and the year 2000, together with 
recommendations for meeting them. 
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Today our population exceeds 173 mil- 
lion. Reliable estimates place it at 223 
million by 1976 and 300 million by the 
year 2000. 

But more than population is involved 
in the phenomenal increase in the use 
of outdoor recreation resources. Higher 
incomes make outings possible for more 
people. Shorter working hours give 
them time. Better transportation facili- 
ties make it possible for them to reach 
distant recreation areas faster and 
easier. 

Typical of the increased demand on 
facilities is the experience of the na- 
tional forests. Their recreation use 
tripled in 20 years from 1926 to 1946— 
from 6 to 18 million. Their use nearly 
tripled again in the next 10 years and is 
still skyrocketing. Last year, there were 
more than 53 million visits to our na- 
tional parks and monuments, more than 
50 million visits to the national forests, 
more than 215 million visits to State 
park areas, more than 100 million visits 
to Federal multipurpose water develop- 
ment projects. 

The business generated by this out- 
door recreation is tremendous. The 
study sponsored by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in 1956 indicated a gross na- 
tional income of more than $3 billion 
from hunting and fishing alone. Inclu- 
sion of all other forms of outdoor recre- 
ation would triple that figure. 

At the same time, however, the land 
and water upon which this recreation 
use is based, is diminishing. Between 
35 and 45 acres is lost to every mile of 
superhighway, for example, thus in- 
creasing the pressure on the remaining 
lands. 

A recent survey shows that only 240 
miles of the 3,700-mile Atlantic seashore 
is still open to the general public. Of 
that 240 miles, 200 are in the Cape Hat- 
teras and Acadia National Parks in 
North Carolina and Maine. Other areas 
of outstanding recreational value in the 
public domain are presently subject to 
disposition without regard to their use- 
fulness in meeting the mounting recre- 
ational demand. 

We in the 11 Western States are more 
fortunate. But we, too, have major 
problems. 

Our thousands of acres of recreation 
land are in some cases only minutes 
away from our cities and towns. Much 
of this land is in the public domain— 
the main reason we, and people from 
throughout the Nation, have been able 
to use it. Our national forests, parks, 
and other public land are the magnets 
which draw increasing thousands to 
Montana and other States each year. 
The pressure in these western lands has 
increased 800 percent in the past decade. 

As the number of outdoor enthusiasts 
multiply, the space and resources upon 
which recreation depends are diminish- 
ing. A recent Colorado Game and Fish 
Department survey would dramatize 
this point. Even though Colorado is 
one of the public land States, at least 
half of its fishing streams are located 
on private lands. Ten years ago al- 
most 90 percent of streams on these 
private lands were open to public fish- 
ing. Now less than 50 percent are 
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available. Fishing pressure has in- 
creased to the amazing figure of almost 
800 percent in this same time period 
and because of closures 25 percent less 
stream area to absorb it. 

Wyoming is another public land State, 
almost 78 percent of its area is in the 
public domain. But again, private land 
holdings have blocked access to much of 
the public’s land. Settlement there has 
been along the rivers. Water available 
to fishermen is continually shrinking as 
more individuals close their lands. 
Access is again the big problem and the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission 
has had to pay large sums to get to recre- 
ation areas along the rivers. They are 
now confronted with purchasing access 
areas into the lands of the public 
domain because landowners will not 
allow trespassing. So while 78 percent 
sounds like a tremendously large acre- 
age for a State as big as Wyoming, use 
of the public domain is often hampered 
and its size actually shrinks because it 
cannot be reached. 

Water is a precious commodity in 
many of these public domain States. 
Many interests demand that they have 
priority use of that water. In many 
States, recreation is not considered as 
an important use. In some instances it 
is not even recognized as a use. Again 
the size of America’s playground shrinks 
because the water cannot meet recrea- 
tion needs. 

Many of the West’s larger reservoirs 
have been impounded for hydroelectric 
and irrigation purposes. The huge 
manmade impoundments are now being 
utilized by fishermen, boaters, swimmers, 
and water-skiers, although they were 
never intended to be put to such use. 
Federal agencies have had to hire spe- 
cialists to meet the problems of the new 
use. 
If you could picture some of the West’s 
reservoirs, you would realize how press- 
ing this recreation-area problem is. 
Many of these manmade lakes are out 
in the middle of endless prairies. There 
is not a tree in sight. Drinking water 
is unavailable, yet every weekend you 
can find hundreds of people packed 
around their barren shores. Game and 
fish commissions have had to build new 
facilities and hire more people to pro- 
duce fish to meet the demand of these 
reservoir fishermen. This is an expen- 
sive business, especially since the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Engi- 
neers are not required to protect these 
fish. They must release or store water 
according to the demands of hydropower 
and irrigation. Again, such recreation 
areas cannot be utilized to their fullest 
degree because of other interests. 

Present water users and recreationists 
have long been at each others throats. 
Certainly an understanding and appre- 
ciation of each others problems would 
help rectify the problem and, at the same 
time, assure that further recreational 
areas will not be lost. I might cite 
another situation in Wyoming that would 
drive home this point. You are all cer- 
tainly familiar with Jackson Hole and 
the Grand Tetons in the northwestern 
part of that State. This area is one of 
the Nation’s most popular recreation 
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spots. Game of all sorts is in abundance 
and prized cutthroat trout are in many 
of that land’s magnificent streams. The 
world’s largest elk herd migrates into 
this area every fall to winter on the Fed- 
eral Elk Refuge. The scenery is ma- 
jestic—awe inspiring. Thousands of 
people are drawn to this area every year, 
for it has offered to them the ultimate 
in outdoor recreation. 

Although it is one of the great attrac- 
tions in the area, the Snake River floods 
the lowlands of Idaho every spring. In 
an effort to control the river, Army Engi- 
neers have looked to the Jackson Hole 
area as a possible place to construct con- 
trol dams. They have studied some 26 
cities on the Snake and its tributaries. 
Impoundment of any of these waters 
would have a detrimental effect on elk 
migration and would destroy the Snake 
as a cutthroat fisheries. Conservation- 
ists and recreationists have so far been 
successful in insisting that other sites 
can be found that are not as harmful 
to those values. This has been an annual 
battle and outdoor enthusiasts have had 
to fight tooth and nail every time the 
subject comes up. 

The wilderness has also been under 
pressure from livestock, timber, and 
mineral interests. The Forest Service 
has been asked to open these areas up 
for exploitation. Conservationists insist 
that this is one area that must remain 
in its present state. 

Military land procurement has also 
proven a threat to shrinking outdoor 
recreation areas. Large grants of the 
public domain had been withdrawn and 
in many instances these lands were also 
top recreational areas. Now the newly 
passed Engle bill restricts such with- 
drawal and has proven a real asset to 
outdoor enthusiasts. 

It becomes obvious that the 11 west- 
ern public land States are not really 
such a recreational panacea after all. 
Withdrawals, curtailments, other uses 
and new developments continually gnaw 
away at this large portion of the Na- 
tion’s playground, 

Each one of us has a duty to protect 
and preserve these public recreational 
areas. We cannot accomplish this by 
leaving it to chance or by taking our 
resources for granted. Outdoor recrea- 
tion resources can be protected and de- 
veloped by sound planning like any 
other resource. 

Instead of looking at maps or count- 
ing percentages of public land holdings, 
we must have an inventory of our out- 
door resources. We must find out how 
much is really available to recreational 
users. We must know where these areas 
are shrinking and why they are shrink- 
ing. We had better find out what action 
is necessary to preserve such lands. 

Enactment of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Resources Review bill will give us 
a true picture of what we really have, 
what we are going to need in the future 
and what we must do to assure satisfy- 
ing the needs of future generations. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I find that 
the suggestion of creating another Fed- 
eral commission puts me on the defen- 
sive. But I must say, contrary to the 
rule, this proposed National Outdoor 
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Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion is an exception and I favor passage 
of S. 846, 

While this bill authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $2,500,000 it would seem to be a 
modest cost in comparison with its long- 
range benefits. Indeed, it seems to me 
in the face of our rapid growth of pop- 
ulation and the trend toward increasing 
personal leisure, it is not only desirable 
but absolutely essential to inventory and 
evaluate our outdoor recreational re- 
sources. We must plan and establish 
policies, region by region and area by 
area, to protect our wildlife, forests, wa- 
ters, public lands, and natural resources 
so that both present and future gener- 
ations may enjoy and benefit by the 
wholesome recreation they afford. 

In my State of Washington, for ex- 
ample, we have unique rain forests in 
the Olympia National Park. Certain of 
these unique natural situations must be 
preserved, and it is a very controversial 
subject because the commercial loggers 
often feel the conservationists go too 
far. 

And in our State, right now also there 
is much interest in preserving against the 
inroads of civilization an area in the 
Cascade Mountains and around Glacier 
Peak. And here I must agree with the 
various conservation groups that if we 
do not set aside such a region now, it 
will be too late. I realize we have some 
29 national parks, 84 national monu- 
ments, and many other kinds of scenic 
areas set aside for the pleasure of our 
people with access roads and accommo- 
dations of one sort or another. But, in 
addition, I believe in dedicating certain 
wilderness areas where the automobile 
and roads are prohibited and where the 
purpose is not to accommodate the pub- 
lic on a wide scale. H. R. 500, the Wil- 
derness Preservation Act, which in prin- 
ciple I support, covers this kind of recre- 
ational resource. 

Meanwhile, this bill, S. 846, to evaluate 
all recreational public lands and water 
areas, seems most desirable. There must 
be planning to establish controls and re- 
strictions on a broad basis to assure the 
utmost value in accordance with varying 
natural features for us and for posterity. 
So I intend to vote for S. 846. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of one of the House bills to estab- 
lish a National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, and the 
chairman of the House Public Lands 
Subcommittee, which conducted hear- 
ings on this bill, I would like to express 
my strong interest in its passage. In 
my opinion, few bills which my subcom- 
mittee has considered have more merit. 

Outdoor recreation has long been an 
important part of our American way of 
life. In colonial times, man’s dexterity 
with a gun or a fishing line often meant 
the difference between a bountiful or a 
meager dinner table. His ability to 
make a snug camp or hike great dis- 
tances was indispensable to his exist- 
ence. 

Sportsmen still continue to hunt for a 
Christmas goose, or throw a line for a 
Fourth of July fish fry, but for most 
Americans hunting and fishing are pri- 
marily an outdoor activity which brings 
them satisfaction and enjoyment, and 
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often surcease from the strains of mod- 
ern day living. 

Burgeoning cities, spiraling popula- 
tions, increasing leisure time and im- 
provements in transportation are greatly 
stepping up the number of people who 
look to the outdoors for recreation. At 
the same time the development of air- 
ports, superhighways, military instal- 
lations, and other projects which eat up 
our land are reducing the resources 
available for recreational pursuits. 

This all adds up to one thing: We 
should take time now to see what we 
have, what we will need in the future, 
and what should be done to be sure we 
can meet those future requirements, 

This bill would set in motion a nation- 
wide inventory and evaluation of our 
outdoor recreation resources and oppor- 
tunities. It would give us an opportu- 
nity to find out what each State and 
each community now has to offer in the 
way of recreational resources, and what 
they have planned for the future. 

The Commission would lean heavily on 
reports already prepared, or in the proc- 
ess of preparation in this field, both by 
the Federal Government and private 
agencies, and by the communities and 
States. It would initiate whatever sup- 
plementary reports are available. It 
would then offer a blueprint for the job 
we must do. 

The scope of the problem can be out- 
lined in a few brief statistics: 

One American household out of every 
three now has a member who either 
fishes or hunts. 

There are few American families who 
do not reach a picnic area in the forests 
or at the beach, or who do not visit some 
recreational area at least once, and more 
often several times a year. 

Recreational use of our national for- 
ests increased from 6 million visits in 
1926 to 18 million visits in 1946 and to 
nearly 53 million visits in 1956. 

Whereas 22 million people visited our 
national parks in 1946, nearly 55 million 
visited them in 1956, and it is estimated 
that the number will have swelled to 80 
million by 1966. The national parks 
system was only designed for 25 million 
people a year. 

To meet the avalanche of American 
citizens who are now using our recrea- 
tional resources, and who will be using 
them in even greater numbers in the 
future, we must have coordinated and 
long-range planning. Passage of the 
bill before us is the first step in this 
undertaking. It has the support of a 
long list of national, State, and local rec- 
reation and wildlife groups. Six States, 
through their conservation agencies or 
their governors have endorsed it. The 
executive branch of the Government has 
offered no objections to it. I hope it will 
pass. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thoroughly favor passage of the bill, S. 
846, which would establish a National 
Outdoor Recreational Resources Review 
Commission. There are many compel- 
ling reasons why this legislation should 
receive favorable consideration. 

First of all, the American people have 
always had a love for the outdoors and 
for the recreational opportunities that 
it provides. Indeed, this is an interest 
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that we ought to encourage, not only be- 
cause of what it can contribute to the 
enjoyment of living, but because of the 
wholesome influence that it exerts on 
our people, particularly the young. 

At a time when our population is 
growing at an unprecedented rate, it is 
especially urgent that we give careful 
consideration to our potential recrea- 
tional resources. Also, the progress of 
science means an increasing amount of 
leisure time for the American people. 
It is imperative that we make full use of 
these new opportunities for leisure 
hours. The legislation, S. 846, provides 
us with a workable plan for making full 
use of the facilities of Government agen- 
cies, private organizations, our colleges 
and universities, and the American peo- 
ple as a whole. The measure will en- 
able us to appreciate more fully what 
needs to be done in assuring the fullest 
posite use of our outdoor opportuni- 
ties. 

As we consider S. 846, I believe it is 
especially fitting to keep in mind the 
sagacious words of perhaps the greatest 
conservationist this Nation has ever 
known. I am speaking of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who said, “Nine- 
tenths of wisdom consists of being wise 
in time.” 

Mr, Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of this legislation. In doing so, I 
wish to associate myself with the splen- 
did remarks of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] who has done such 


an excellent job of explaining the basic 


purposes of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a refreshing pleasure in these 
days of missiles and antimissiles to dis- 
cuss the merits of legislation to help 
mankind to enjoy and preserve for the 
future some of the blessings of nature. 
I heartily endorse this legislation and 
hope that it will promptly pass. 

Hiking and nature study, though quite 
different forms of outdoor recreation, 
have a common denominator—the par- 
ticipants are people. Yet man, the bene- 
ficiary of the therapeutic and spiritual 
rewards of recreation, also is the major 
threat to this means of refreshing his 
strength and spirit after toil. 

Through the ages, tribes and Nations 
have used their natural resources with 
thoughtless liberality—until awakened 
to the need for conservation. Some- 
times realization came too late, as it did 
in the Near East and portions of Asia. 

American history has followed a sim- 
ilar pattern with one exception. We 
have become aroused in time. Now we 
are trying to protect, conserve, and re- 
plenish our forests through the tree 
farm system, and the planting of de- 
nuded lands and the Smokey Bear cam- 
paign. Eventually these programs and 
others like them will restore our forests 
to full productivity. 

The next task is development for max- 
imum use. In recreation, the initial 
steps are being taken in mission 66 of 
the National Parks Service and opera- 
tion outdoors of the Forest Service. 
These programs are good—as far as they 
go. But they are confined to Federal 
lands and can never serve the needs 
of the entire Nation. State, county, mu- 
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nicipal and private landowners also need 
to develop their resources. 

Recreation problems are of tremen- 
dous importance because they involve 
productive timber lands as well as non- 
productive scenic areas. Reliable esti- 
mates indicate that the number of peo- 
ple participating in outdoor recreation 
20 years hence will be about double 
what it is now. 

Where will these people go? To the 
national parks and national forests? 
Many of them will, but some of these 
places are crowded now. The pressure 
then also will be on other forest lands 
because fishing and hunting are the 
favorite outdoor sports. In fact 7 of the 
first 10 participation activities are pri- 
marily woods types. This means that 
private landowners will be expected to 
open up their lands. Many of them 
already have. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has 
opened about half of its logging roads 
to hunters. This provides access to some 
2% million acres of timberland in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Weyerhaeuser also has constructed a 
number of free public campgrounds along 
streams and lakes. Running water, sani- 
tary facilities, picnic tables, fireplaces, 
and firewood are available. A rough esti- 
mate indicates that some 50,000 people 
made use of Weyerhaeuser lands in a 
single year. 

Other companies in different sections 
of the country also have opened their 
forests to hunters, hikers, bird watchers, 
fishermen, picnickers, and others. 

These industrialists have shown by 
their actions their appreciation of the 
public need for relaxation. The pres- 
sure upon them for recreational facilities 
will multiply rapidly, particularly in the 
East and South where approximately 90 
percent of the forest land is in private 
ownership. 

This means that private landowners as 
well as public agencies need to under- 
stand the recreational habits of the pub- 
lic and to be aware of available oppor- 
tunities to satisfy their requirements for 
relaxation. 

The basic information should include 
an inventory of all recreational facilities 
plus areas capable of development re- 
gardless of ownership. Its scope must be 
nationwide in order that population 
trends and recreational needs in various 
sections of the country may be evaluated. 
It should embrace all agencies having 
responsibilities for public recreation. 

All of these requirements are provided 
for in the proposed National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, S. 846, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Act, is a most constructive measure. 

This bill provides for establishment of 
a National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission to make an 
inventory to be used in extending our 
recreational resources. It calls for the 
preparation of a long range plan to meet 
the future outdoor recreational needs of 
the American public. The Commission 
would include a broad representation of 
Congress and citizen members. 

The inventory of recreational re- 
sources that would be prepared under 
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provisions of this bill would give us a 
badly needed indication of the pressures 
that will be placed upon our recreational 
resources. It will help us determine the 
amount, the kind, and quality of these 
resources and our needs for using and 
developing them fully for the future. It 
will help us to determine policies and 
programs that can be initiated at each 
level of Government and by private 
organizations and citizen groups to meet 
these future requirements. 

Our demands for outdoor recreation— 
hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, ski- 
ing, mountain climbing, pack trips, 
photography, scenic appreciation, boat- 
ing and many other outdoor pleasures— 
on public and private lands and on 
our wilderness areas is increasing at an 
unprecedented rate. 

We urgently need basic information 
and research for developing future plans 
for using these resources if we are to 
be prepared to meet the requirements 
of our people for places where they can 
get away from the pressures of every 
day living to enjoy the outdoors. This 
bill provides the means for collecting this 
information. It has met with whole- 
hearted support from all of our national, 
State and local conservation organiza- 
tions. The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, one of the Nation’s largest organi- 
zations of sportsmen and lay conserva- 
tionists with members in 50 States and 
Territories, has backed this measure en- 
thusiastically. 

I would like to read the resolution of 
the federation in support of this bill: 

Be it resolved, The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration endorses H. R. 3592, S. 846, and simi- 
lar bills proposing a national recreational re- 
source review. We request early enactment 
by the Congress. 

The federation wishes to commend the 
Izaak Walton League of America for its lead- 
ership in preparing and presenting this leg- 
islation. We also recognize the part played 
by Sierra Club in developing the concept 
through its own advocacy of a scenic re- 
sources review. 

In joining in the support of this legislation, 
however, the federation wishes to emphasize 
that it must not be considered a substitute 
for action programs and special legislation 
needed now for the protection and preserva- 
tion of critical wetlands, for improvement of 
recreational facilities and wildlife habitat in 
the national forests, and for protection of 
wildlife refuges and wilderness areas. It 
must not be used as an excuse for delay of 
“Mission 66” in the national parks or ““Opera- 
tion Outdoors” in the national forests. 

(Passed at the 21st annual meeting of the 
National Wildlife Federation, March 1, 2, and 
3, 1957, Washington, D. C.) 


I wish to emphasize the recommenda- 
tion that is pointed out so clearly in the 
third paragraph of the resolution: this 
legislation does not conflict in any way 
with bills and programs to provide for de- 
velopment of the recreational resources 
of our wilderness areas, our national for- 
ests, national parks, and wildlife refuges. 
As an inventory, S. 846 provides for a 
thorough and comprehensive study in a 
broad field of interest. This is a plan- 
ning and research study to point up our 
recreational needs for the future. The 
resolution makes clear that while we are 
studying, we must also work to carefully 
manage our outdoor recreation areas. 
They are constantly in danger and we 
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must make adequate provision for their 
protection and full use. + 

Of course, S. 846 does not attempt to 
satisfy our current need for protecting 
and managing our wildernesses, national 
forests, wildlife refuges, and national 
parks. In the case of wilderness, for 
example, we have before this Congress a 
bill to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. The wilderness 
bill is designed to meet a purpose dif- 
ferent from that of the National Recre- 
ational Resources Review bill which we 
are now considering. The wilderness 
bill proposes to establish at once the 
preservation of specific areas that al- 
ready are recognized as suitable and 
available for preservation as a part of a 
national system of wilderness. The wil- 
derness bill is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of a particular and unique 
part of our Nation’s outdoor resources. 
It satisfies an urgent need for managing 
our remaining areas of wilderness. It in 
no way conflicts with S. 846. They are 
distinct and separate measures that 
satisfy different needs. I think Mr. Con- 
rad L. Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, sized up the situation cor- 
rectly when he made this comment on 
S. 846 on May 14, 1957: 

I do not think there is any conflict be- 
tween this bill and the wilderness bill, * * + 
One is developing an overall program for the 
United States for all forms of recreation, 
whereas the wilderness bill is a specific type 
of area; that is, providing for the care of 
national wilderness. 


The National, State and local conser- 
vation organizations that have supported 
these two bills recognize that they 
satisfy different purposes and that there 
is no inconsistency between them. Both 
measures should be enacted promptly. 

I urge that we now move ahead with 
the passage of S. 846 and clear the way 
for this badly needed inventory of our 
outdoor resources. And after that, I 
hope that the Congress will speedily 
enact the important wilderness bill, and 
other sorely needed conservation legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at 
Springfield, Ill., June 16, 1858—100 years 
ago to the day—a great American, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, delivered an immortal 
speech, the simple, direct foresight of 
which will live for milleniums. It 
opened with a sentence which the poet 
Carl Sandburg has said, “at a first care- 
less glance it might seem so simple that 
itis asinine. Ona second and deliberate 
reading,” Sandburg continues, “it has 
the cunning of ancient wisdom.” 

Mr. Lincoln said: 

If we could first know where we are, and 


whither we are tending, we could better judge 
what to do, and how to do it. 


Perhaps it is a far cry from the grave 
national problems about which Lincoln 


spoke and the legislative matter before 
this body, 100 years later. But, I do not 
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hesitate to draw the parallel, because 
Lincoln himself was the product of a 
frontier society. He knew and loved the 
outdoors—for itself, and for what it con- 
tributes to man’s character in physical 
vigor, mental health, perspective, whole- 
some attitude, and moral stamina. 

Were he here today, I do not question 
but that he would say, “We must take 
steps to preserve the outdoors for all the 
Americans who will follow us. We must 
know where we are, we must know the 
trends which are following—then we can 
better know how and what each of us 
should be doing about it.” 

The legislation before us, for one im- 
portant field of American opportunity, is 
a direct effort to implement the philos- 
ophy which Lincoln so wisely and ably 
expressed, We can do no less than to 
embrace the opportunity which we have 
today to assure all these values for 
America for all time. 


Tue SPACE AGE CHALLENGE TO OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION RESOURCES 


(By J. W. Penfold, conservation director, 
Izaak Walton League of America) 


The whole universe surrounds our small 
planet. Infinite space limited only by our 
own imaginations—waiting only for science 
to equip us for its conquest. An intriguing 
concept for man and boy alike. A pot shot 
at the moon with a rocket—a manned space 
ship to chase sputniks and explorers in or- 
bit around the earth—a space platform— 
and then, away we go to Mars, Jupiter, and 
beyond. An exciting prospect—a whole new 
realm of frontiers for man to dominate— 
but that is not the space I want to talk 
about—the space we think of in science 
fiction. 

The space that concerns me is finite, lim- 
ited, and from a human use standpoint 
constantly shrinking. The space that con- 
cerns me is that of land, water, and re- 
sources which comprise the United States of 
America, and which must be made to provide 
for us and future generations of Americans 
all the ingredients of our social, intellectual, 
spiritual, and economic system, 

Let us start by taking a brief look at this 
space which we know about—the space we 
in the League and all Americans must live in 
and work for. 

When America became a Nation, the 
Founding Fathers could look beyond the 
horizons, across the continent to an im- 
mense area of land, water, and resources— 
endless forests, vast prairies, mountains, 
lakes, streams, wildlife, virgin soils, un- 
tapped minerals, amounting in all to 600 
acres for every man, woman, and child. 
That incredible bargain in real estate, 
Alaska, was purchased from the Russians in 
1867, adding the resources and space of an- 
other 375 million acres. Even with that ad- 
dition, populations had so increased that 
there were but 60 acres of space and re- 
sources for each citizen of that era. Popu- 
lations have continued to burgeon so that 
today with over 173 millions, the individual 
Share for each American is but 13 acres. 
Population experts tell us that we shall have 
grown to 225 millions or more by 1975, with 
a further reduction of space to 10.5 acres— 
and by the year 2000, to 300 millions and an 
individual share of about 8 acres, on which 
to raise corn and hogs, wheat, beef, timber, 
wool. From these 8 acres must come the oil, 
gas, uranium, iron, copper, and other min- 
erals. On these 8 acres must be located our 
schools, homes and lawns, churches, super- 
markets, playgrounds; industrial plants, fac- 
tories, warehouses, airports, and highways. 

Take the new Federal highways program, 
Directly and indirectly it will consume 2% 
million acres of land—removing it from 
other production and generally highways 
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seem attracted to the best and-most pro- 
ductive land. Just bumper to bumper 
parking of today’s trucks and automobiles 
takes up a half million acres and at pres- 
ent rates of auto and truck production the 
acreage requirement will increase threefold in 
the next 40 x $ 

We are all familiar with suburbia sprawl- 
ing out from every metropolitan area—the 
inevitable human urge for elbow room— 
the chance for escape from the overwhelm- 
ing crowding within our cities. A chance 
to exchange pavement for good green grass, 
towering skyscrapers for trees, neon lights 
for stars and the moon, the chance to rec- 
ognize the changing seasons by something 
other than the need to switch from furnace 
to air. conditioner. 

And even suburbia, with all its contribu- 
tions to our way of life, occasions its own 
and serious problems. How to get these 
increasing masses of people to and from 
their jobs in the city. So highway engi- 
neers in a hundred places ogle the parks 
as rights of way, already in public owner- 
ship, with minimum problems of acquisi- 
tion, cost, removal of structures and the 
like. Threats to our totally inadequate city 
park systems are serious now, they will be- 
come even more so in the years ahead. 

Suburbia itself consumes land, over a 
million acres per year, so it has been esti- 
mated. The gently rolling hills of eastern 
Jefferson County, my own home, once helped 
feed the city of Denver. Within 10 years 
it will be almost entirely in subdivisions. 
The bottom areas once produced a bumper 
crop of pheasant and contributed much to 
the fall hunting season. With suburbia, 
habitat for pheasant has diminished, and 
those birds which do nest and survive the 
raids of housecats, pet dogs and mowing 
machines are unavailable to the s; A 
because the human population is too dense 
to permit safe hunting. The sports- 
man must now go farther afield and add to 
pressure on already overtaxed areas, 

This process continues inexorably in 
thousands of communities all over the 
country. The experts tell us that within 
a very few years the eastern seaboard from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to Norfolk, Va., will be 
one continuous city. Meanwhile the sea- 
shore itself, offering the greatest outdoor 
recreation potential for those teeming mil- 
lions, is becoming less and less available 
for public access and use, Across the con- 
tinent California burgeons and will shortly 
exceed New York in population with all 
that that implies in impact on resources 
and space. 

The problems we face in retaining ade- 
quate lands and waters for recreation use 
is not related only to growth in population. 
As our standard of living improves, and 
surely no one wishes that trend to be re- 
versed, our demands for resources and the 
lands required for their production in- 
crease. For example, we individually con- 
sume twice as much water as we did a gen- 
eration ago, and parenthetically we are pol- 
luting the remaining waters at an even 
greater rate. 

Our per-capita use of electric energy has 
increased maybe six or seven times, giving 
rise to the problems which Mr. Binford de- 
scribed so well yesterday in discussing power 
dams versus salmon in the Columbia River 
system. 

Our individual consumption of timber and 
wood products, agricultural products, min- 
erals, and metals increases comparably, as 
has been so well pointed out by the distin- 
guished and expert speakers who have pre- 
ceded me. I refer to this again only to 
point out that each and every one of these 
increased demands results in additional pres- 
sures on the lands which heretofore and 
traditionally have been available for recrea- 
tion use. 

Fortunately in the West, the national for- 
ests, national parks, and the public domain 
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are still available for recreation use. But 
the pressure on them increases just as it 
does on any other land. For example, rec- 
reation use on the national forests in the 
Rocky Mountain region increased four times 
in the past decade. There was not only that 
numerical increase, but visitors to the na- 
tional forests spent twice as much time en- 
joying that form of recreation last year than 
they did 10 years ago. In other words, the 
recreation pressure has actually increased 
800 percent in the last 10 years. If you 
don’t believe it, just head for a favorite 
stream or lake day after tomorrow when 
Colorado’s trout season opens. 

Shortly before leaving the East for this 
convention, I spent a couple of days touring 
the Monongahela National Forest in West 
Virginia. We visited West Virginia's single 
natural lake. It is one acre in size. We vis- 
ited Spruce Knob Lake a 15-acre impound- 
ment constructed by the Forest Service in 
cooperation with the State Game and Fish 
Commission. Ten days ago when the season 
opened there were something like 2,500 auto- 
mobiles there, and 10,000 fishermen. Officials 
touch off a cannon to open the season and as 
its thunder dies out there follows a thrashing 
crescendo of baits, plugs, and bobbers hitting 
the water. 

A recent Colorado Game and Fish Depart- 
ment survey points sharply to another prob- 
lem—access to fishing water for the public, 
Even though Colorado is one of the public- 
land States, at least half of its fishing streams 
are located on private lands. Ten years ago 
almost 90 percent of streams on private lands 
were open for public fishing. Now less than 
50 percent are available. 

Eight hundred percent more fishing pres- 
sure and twenty-five percent less stream area 
to absorb it. These trends will continue, and 
they apply as inexorably to waterfowl and 
upland game and bird shooting as well. 
More and more hunters are forced to the 
commercial shooting areas for their sport. 
More and more of them are banding into 
small groups to purchase or lease hunting 
and fishing areas, and so excluding the pub- 
lic. I shan't take the time now to argue the 
case of the commercial shooting preserve, 
except to state my own opinion that it will 
inevitably contribute to the end of public 
hunting on lands other than public. 

And even on the public lands, in view of 
increasing pressures from other beneficial 
and essential uses, I question that the pub- 
lic will long support wildlife programs, when 
hunting becomes identified as target prac- 
tice with live creatures as the targets. 

But getting back to the problem of space. 
It will be readily seen, that of the 8 acres 
upon which our grandchildren will depend 
for all the necessities and luxuries of life, 
& smaller and smaller percentage will be 
available for outdoor recreation opportunity. 
It is a dismal picture, and one which we in 
the Izaak Walton League and every other 
conservation organization must face up to 
squarely. I do not believe, however, that we 
need to be discouraged. But, we sure as cer- 
tain must be determined. And we must 
recognize the facts of life for what they are. 

We can regret the old days, if we wish, 
but that will not bring them back. We can 
resist the inevitable changes which we call 
progress, but we can never stop them. We 
can continue to take hunting, fishing and 
outdoor recreation for granted, and watch 
it continue to decrease both in variety and 
quality. Inertia, lethargy and lack of vigor 
on our part will inevitably lead to frustrat- 
ing mediocrity of outdoor opportunity. 

But we do not have to behave in any 
such manner. We can be determined, we 
can be practical, we can even be inspired. 
We can, if we will, design and build into 
almost every aspect of economic and social 
development the essential elements of re- 
source which can assure us of 
& bright and better outdoor America. This 
thas already been proved many places, Nor 
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need we be alone in seeking these objec- 
tives. 

We should not discount the vision and 
statesmanship of many of our representa- 
tives in Congress. It is no idle gesture when 
national leaders sponsor and support such 
legislation as the Humphrey-Saylor wilder- 
ness bill, the Watkins-Metcalf coordination 
act amendments, the Blatnik pollution con- 
trol program, the acreage reserve of the soil 
bank, the Engle military withdrawal act, 
amendments to the Migratory Waterfowl Act 
to e te the acquisition of essential 
waterfowl habitat, “Mission 66,” “Opera- 
tions Outdoors,” just to mention a few. 

Nor should we minimize the importance of 
dedicated public servants in the Federal serv- 
ices concerned with outdoor recreation—the 
Forest Service, Park Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, BLM, Indian Service, SCS, Pollu- 
tion Control Division of HEW, and across the 
country from coast to coast in the State 
agencies with comparable responsibilities. 

Nor should we overlook the potential help 
that exists among the development agencies 
and interests. Sometimes it seems that we 
have been narrow—and I dare say we've had 
little choice, actually. But in resisting cer- 
tain developments we believed highly damag- 
ing, we have failed to recognize great poten- 
tials in other developments, For example, 
not far from Colorado Springs is located the 
John Martin Reservoir. Had we had the de- 
termination and vigor during the planning 
days of that project, perhaps provision could 
have been built in for a permanent conserva- 
tion pool, and so provided the Arkansas Val- 
ley with a recreation resource of inestimable 
value. 

We have resisted many an Army engineer 
power or flood-control project—and I am not 
suggesting that we were wrong in doing 60. 
But we were not as determined and vigorous, 
until recently, in constructively supporting a 
sound program of land acquisition, public ac- 
cess, and facilities which, on existing reser- 
voirs alone, could have quadrupled the public 
recreation opportunities available. The same 
can be said with respect to reclamation reser- 
voirs throughout the West. 

Maybe it is just human nature. We can be 
aroused easily to resist something we believe 
wrong. Too infrequently are we aroused to 
insist upon something we know to be right. 

Essentially, I believe that is the real chal- 
lenge which faces us in assuring abundant 
and high quality recreation opportunity in 
the space age. There is no shortcut by which 
we can attain our objective, any more than 
there is a shortcut to growing timber which 
may require 60 or 160 years to reach sawlog 
size. 


The challenge to us is not in fighting a 
rear-guard action, an effort to defer the day 
when natural outdoor recreation opportunity 
might give way entirely to the most artificial 
kind of substitutes. Ours must be an effort 
to preserve and protect our outdoor heritage 
by making it an integral and coordinate part 
of our total economic and social complex and 
of land management patterns and programs. 
Our efforts must be directed toward enlist- 
ing the understanding, support, and positive 
participation of all citizens and all interests, 
educational, commercial and industrial, and 
government at all levels, of course. 

We must ourselves seek a better under- 
standing of the basic characteristics of the 
values we believe should be perpetuated in 
our society. And in seeking such under- 
standing we must be wary of being trapped 
by slogans. Conservation can be and is used 
to sell programs far removed from the Roose- 
velt-Pinchot concept. Multiple use itself 
can be and is used to try to thwart the very 
objectives of the true principles of multiple 
use. ; 

The Izaak Walton League in proposing the 
outdoor recreation resources review legisla- 
tion had these thoughts in mind, Its spon- 
sors in the Congress did’also. In our view, 
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the objectives of such an outdoor recreation 
study are first steps in a sound, long-range 


We need to know, on a national, compre- 
hensive basis just what outdoor recreation 
opportunities remain to us. We need to 
know how they fit into the rest of our civi- 
lization's pattern. We need a thorough, soul- 
searching evaluation of these recreation re- 
sources, and a hard, second look at some of 
the measurements we have customarily ap- 
plied, measurements having their origins in 
an earlier and far less complicated era. We 
must revise operating policies which nation- 
wide have consistently confused quantity 
with quality. 

Expressed more simply—a full creel of 
trout may be a measure of good catching, but 
alone is hardly the criterion for good fishing. 
A full bag of birds, likewise, might measure 
good shooting while measuring not at all 
the quality of hunting experience. 

We must study as well the trends in recre- 
ation participation, so as to obtain an ac- 
curate estimate of the scope and the quality 
of recreation opportunity which future, vast- 
ly larger populations will require. 

With these two steps accomplished, the 
specific Job of planning, at Federal, State 
local, and private levels, can be carried out 
realistically and we hope in a far more en- 
lightened and integrated manner. 

I am inclined to believe that the greatest 
value which will come from this survey will 
be broader understanding and acceptance of 
basic conservation facts, which the league 
and other organizations worthy of the ad- 
jective, “conservation,” have known for a 
Jong time. 

For example, protection of watersheds, ero- 
sion-control programs, elimination of silt 
from our streams, Iakes and reservoirs will 
increase tremendously the opportunity for all 
outdoor recreation associated with water. 
Nor would this increase be at the expense of 
any other water use. Moreover, such con- 
servation measures on the land are essential 
in themselves to maintain and enhance the 
land’s potential to produce other necessities 
of life. 

Control and abatement of municipal, in- 
dustrial and agricultural pollution likewise 
will greatly increase the Nation’s supply of 
usable water for all purposes as well as in- 
creasing recreation opportunity. 

Timber-access roads, timber-stand im- 
provement, forest, range, fire, insect, and dis- 
ease research are essential to future supplies 
of forest products and will as well serve rec- 
reation purposes. 

Another highly important understanding 
which should result from this study, and 
it is an important part of the total outdoor 
recreation picture to which the League and 
others have paid far too little attention. 
‘That is the role of private lands and waters 
which contribute to the national recreation 
potential, 

We holler in righteous wrath when a form- 
erly open stream is posted, or when a farm 
no longer is available for upland game hunt- 
ing. For the most part we’ve been lethargic 
and done little about it in any positive 
fashion. When we consider that about 80 
percent of all the hunting in the United 
States occurs on private lands, we must see 
the importance of well thought out and 
constructive programs, It is encouraging 
that many large land owners, timber inter- 
ests particularly, are recognizing the greater 
contribution which their lands can contri- 
bute to the general public good, beyond 
their primary production, Our cooperation 
in this area must be positive, constructive 
and enlightened. 

The league's soil-bank project, a positive 
program of cooperation with the conserva- 
tion reserve is another type of approach 
which can increase recreation potentials and 
their availability to the public. Red Hat 
Day, Keep Green, Litterbug and similar pro- 
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grams also serve to remind us of our individ= 
ual responsibilities and so assure the re- 
spectability of the purpose which takes us 
into the outdoors. 

In summary, I doubt that the space-age 
Offers the sportsmen and outdoor recrea- 
tionist any new challenge. The problems 
are the same as faced the early New Eng- 
land colonist, who found it getting too 
crowded, resources depleted, the hunting gone 
to “pot” and so moved westward. A process 
repeated again and again over a period of 
2 centuries, with the objective the securing 
of fresh and untouched resources. Now 
earthly frontiers have all been exhausted. 
Moving on, has not solved our problems. 
We must live with them, overcome them. 
The space-age offers no new escape. What- 
ever it may have to offer, it cannot replace 
the opportunities we have here and now, 
anymore than the settling of the Rocky 
Mountains, California and the Northwest 
solved the resource and population problems 
of New England and the eastern seaboard. 

The space age will intensify the problems, 
of course, the pressures on all resources will 
be compounded again and again. I am sure 
we can feed, clothe and shelter the greater 
populations of the world. Maybe our future 
living and working conditions will resemble 
more than anything else the batteries of 
a modern day chicken hatchery. If so, and 
provision has not also been made for recre- 
ation of the human spirit in the outdoors, 
the inspiration of unspoiled scenery, the 
chance to be a part of the natural world for 
a bit and regain perspective—we will cer- 
tainly end up a sorry race of people of little 
value in the good God’s cosmic plan. 

The challenge is a real one, far more diffi- 
cult I am sure than we can yet imagine. 
But we can meet it with courage, vision, and 
wisdom, if we decide that it is worth the 
effort. The Izaak Walton League and like 
minded people all over the country know 
that it is worth the effort. So let’s get on 
with the job. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he might require to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, wher- 
ever we look at our American outdoors 
we see the pressures of our civilization 
and its growing populations threatening 
our natural resources. Our problem is 
not a simple one. It is not enough to 
correct any one mistake. What we need 
is the kind of broad basic inventory 
which this Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review calls for and I urge that 
this act already passed by the Senate 
be given prompt and decisive approval 
by this House. 

To illustrate the far-reaching impor- 
tance of this measure I should like to 
point out how greatly needed it is in 
dealing with an increasingly difficult 
perplexity in maintaining our national 
wildlife refuges. The connection may at 
first thought seem remote and indirect. 
Actually it is immediate and direct. We 
cannot solve any of these natural re- 
sources problems unless we have a sound 
overall program. 

Since the establishment of the first na- 
tional wildlife refuge in the early part 
of the century by Theodore Roosevelt, 
our refuge system has grown to an im- 
pressive 264 areas. These units of our 
Federal land resource perform a major 
function in the outdoor recreation field. 
They provide vital breeding, resting, and 
wintering habitat for a wide variety of 
bird and animal life. Such wildlife in 
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turn provides much pleasure and rec- 
reational opportunity for America’s mil- 
lions of photographers, hunters, fisher- 
men, and outdoor enthusiasts, 

As an additional and very commend- 
able side benefit, these areas have pro- 
vided visitors with a chance to observe 
native birds and mammals in their natu- 
ral setting—undisturbed by actions of 
man. In recent years, however, refuge 
officials have become increasingly per- 
plexed by the invasion of their areas by 
ever greater numbers of people. Many 
of these folks desire sites for picnics and 
camping and general outdoor recrea- 
tional activities. When they come to the 
refuges, many expect this type of activ- 
ity to be provided. The problem has been 
greatly multiplied by our increasing pop- 
ulation, more leisure time, and improved 
methods of transportation. 

The wildlife refuge system was set up 
fundamentally to protect wildlife. The 
area involved over the Nation is very 
small. Any major changes in present 
management in these areas must be 
aimed at protecting the refuges against 
damage—rather than encouraging great- 
er public use at the expense of wildlife 
production. 

This picture of greater pressure being 
exerted on wildlife refuges to provide 
park-type recreation merely emphasizes 
the extreme need for adequate recreation 
areas. We must not undermine our wild- 
life refuge system or any other of our 
public-land programs in order to meet 
the increased demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion areas. We are taking a very narrow 
view of the whole picture if we do so. 
As refuges, these areas perform a very 
important function in the recreational 
field—that of insuring a continuing 
breeding stock of wildlife for hunters, 
photographers, and nature lovers to en- 
joy and to make use of—each in his own 
way. If we try to expand the recrea- 
tional facilities of the refuges to make 
them qualify also as parks—and in so 
doing damage the wildlife producing 
capabilities of the refuges—we are jeop- 
ardizing a well-managed, long-term pro- 
gram to meet a short-term expedient 
need. 

The point I wish to make is this: The 
impact of people on wildlife refuges is 
just one example of a crying need in evi- 
dence throughout the country. It indi- 
cates the fundamental and pressing im- 
portance of an overall recreational 
study—one which must begin immedi- 
ately. Such a study at best will require 
more than 3 years to complete. During 
this period more and greater pressures 
will be building up. But to delay the 
beginning of such an important activity 
is to compound the problem a hundred- 
fold. 

The recreational needs of the Ameri- 
can people are many and varied. They 
include the opportunities provided by the 
lands under the jurisdiction of many 
State and other governmental agencies— 
the parks, forests, wildlife refuges, and 
wilderness areas, as well as the more ur- 
ban recreational developments. The 
scope of a study of these needs is far 
beyond the authority of any presently 
constituted agency. 
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Only the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission established 
by the measure presently under consid- 
eration can accomplish this basic task, 
We must have this careful inventory of 
all our outdoor recreation resources, and 
we need it now, in order to be prepared 
for what the years 1976 and 2000 may 
require of us. 

I therefore urge immediate passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to state that the Wisconsin con- 
servation groups have all been in touch 
with me about this legislation to provide 
for a National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. I commend 
the House committee for bringing out 
this legislation so that we can act on it 
today. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
fore me a wire from the Mountaineer 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
West Virginia urging the passage of this 
legislation. Having been a lifelong 
member of the Izaak Walton League of 
West Virginia, who thinks this is good 
legislation, I would like to give my en- 
dorsement to S. 846, and I hope the bill 
will be approved. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 846. I would like to say 
that the Sierra Club, of California, 
which is one of the outstanding organi- 
zations of the country from the stand- 
point of protecting our natural re- 
sources, has been one of the most active 
groups in pressing for the passage of a 
bill of this type. They feel that this is 
a necessary preliminary step to the 
proper and maximum utilization of the 
Federal lands that we have and the 
preservation of these lands for the en- 
joyment of future generations. I am 
very pleased that we are acting today 
on this bill, and urge its immediate ap- 
proval. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I note in 
the bill that stream pollution is given 
the once-over treatment very lightly, 
and it would be my hope that if this 
Commission is established, if this legisla- 
tion is enacted, that it will dig and dig 
deeply into stream pollution, which, to 
me, is one of the worst evils in the area 
of natural resources that is going on in 
this country today. I want to reiterate 
that if a commission is established, to- 
gether with an advisory council and an 
executive secretary and so on and so 
forth, that particular emphasis be put 
upon stream pollution and that at the 
earliest date Congress come up with 
legislation, with teeth, to stop the pollu- 
tion of the streams of this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill with amendments. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


AMENDING THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION ACT 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 12226) to amend the 
Virgin Islands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 
350), and for other purposes, as amended, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (a) of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 
350, 352; 48 U. S. C. 1407c (a)) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) To have succession until June 30, 
1969, unless sooner dissolved by act of Con- 
gress. As such time as the Board of Dil- 
rectors finds that the economic development 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
will be served effectively by the sale of some 
or all of the assets of the Corporation to 
private enterprise, such disposal may be ef- 
fected, and for this purpose the Board of 
Directors is authorized to sell any or all such 
assets at such time as it considers appropriate 
for a fair and reasonable value, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the Federal property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, or any other law: Provided, That in 
the event the Board of Directors proposes to 
negotiate the disposal of any of the assets 
of the Corporation for an amount in excess 
of $25,000, the Board of Directors shall sub- 
mit to the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate an explanatory statement re- 
lating thereto, such statement to be sub- 
mitted at least 45 days (exclusive of days on 
which the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of adjourn- 
ment of more than 3 days to a day certain) 
prior to the consummation of such negotiated 
disposal.” 

Src. 2. The first sentence of section 4 (i) of 
said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(i) To appoint, without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil-service laws, such officers, 
agents, attorneys, and employees as may be 
necessary for the conduct of the business 
of the Corporation; to delegate to them such 
powers and to prescribe for them such duties 
as may be deemed appropriate by the Cor- 
poration; to establish an efficiency or merit 
rating system, as may be desirable; to fix 
and pay such compensation to them for their 
services as the Corporation may determine, 
without regard to the provisions of the classi- 
fication laws except to the extent that these 
laws may be extended to the Corporation by 
the President of the United States; without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, to 
establish hours of work, conditions governing 
the payment of compensation for overtime 
hours, and working rules and working con- 
ditions generally; and to require bonds from 
such of them as the Corporation may desig- 
nate, the premiums therefor to be paid by 
the Corporation.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of said act is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections (0) and (p): 

“(o) To construct, operate, and maintain 
salt water distillation facilities in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. Such facilities shall 
be used to supply water for sale to the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands and to persons 
purchasing directly from the Corporation: 
Provided, That the principal contract for the 
construction of such facilities shall not be 
executed by the Corporation— 

“(i) until the government of the Virgin 
Islands has contracted to purchase a mini- 
mum quantity of water at a price established 
by the Corporation. The price established by 
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the Corporation for sale of water shall be 
calculated to cover, as a minimum, all costs 
of construction, operation, and maintenance 
of such facilities, including but not limited 
to depreciation and payment of interest on 
the Corporation’s indebtedness in connection 
with such facilities; 

“(ii) until the Secretary of the Interior 
has concluded that such facilities will most 
economically and expeditiously provide an 
adequate supplemental supply of potable 
water for St. Thomas; and 

“(ill) if the Secretary so concludes, until 

the expiration of 45 calendar days (exclusive 
of days on which the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 days to a 
day certain) from the date on which such 
construction contract has been submitted to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. With such contract, there shall also 
be submitted to such committees an ex- 
planatory statement of the Secretary's con- 
clusion pursuant to (ii) hereof, together 
with the reasons therefor and supplemental 
data concerning alternative sources of water 
which have been investigated. 
The Corporation shall report annually to 
the Congress on the operation of the plant 
and shall include in its reports all tech- 
nical and operational information pertinent 
to the prosecution of the Government’s 
saline water research and development pro- 
gram (act of July 2, 1952, 66 Stat. 328, as 
amended) which is derived from said opera- 
tion. 

“(p) To borrow from the Treasury of the 
United States, within such amounts as may 
be approved in appropriation acts, for the 
sole purpose of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the facilities authorized in sub- 
section (0) of this section, sums of money 
not to exceed a total of $2 million. For this 
purpose the Corporation may issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other obligations to be re- 
deemable at the option of the Corporation 
before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in such obligations: Provided, 
That all such obligations shall be redeemed 
within a period of not to exceed 20 years 
from date of issuance out of revenues from 
the sale of water. Each such obligation shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yields 
on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having comparable maturities. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the Corporation to be issued hereunder and, 
for such purpose, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public-debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
Corporation's obligations hereunder.” 

Sec. 4. Section 6 (a) of said act is hereby 
amended by striking out the figure “$9 mil- 
lion” in both places where it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figure “$11 
million.” 

Src. 5. Section 8 (a) of said act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Appropriations are authorized for 
payment to the Corporation in the form of a 
grant of such amounts as may be necessary 
to cover losses incurred in the conduct of its 
activities which are included in the annual 
budget as predominantly revenue produc- 
ing.” 


Sec. 6. The first paragraph of section 9 of 
said act is hereby amended by striking out 
the words “‘the Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration.” 
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Sec, 7. (a) The Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized and directed to transfer 
and convey to the Virgin Islands Corporation, 
without reimbursement, the power-generat- 
ing facilities located at the Marine Corps air 
facility and naval submarine base, St. 
Thomas, V. I., together with all the land, 
buildings, structures, facilities, distribution 
lines, fuel tanks, and equipment appurtenant 
thereto and necessary for the operation 
thereof. 

(b) Upon the transfer and conveyance of 
such real and personal property to the Virgin 
Island Corporation, the interest-bearing in- 
vestment of the United States in the Cor- 
poration shall be increased by the appraised 
value of such property based on cost less (a) 
depreciation, (b) the added cost of national 
defense features, and (c) improvements and 
additions made by the Virgin Islands Corpo- 
ration, as approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

(c) The Virgin Islands Corporation shall 
be required to supply to the Department of 
Defense until June 30, 1969, all electric power 
required by such Department in St. Thomas 
up to the amount of the designed capacity 
of the plant on January 1, 1948. Such power 
shall be supplied at cost to the Corporation 
(based on the value ascertained in accord- 
ance with subsection (B)), including depre- 
ciation and interest on investment. If the 
facilities described in subsection (a) of this 
section are disposed of pursuant to section 4 
(a) of the Virgin Islands Corporation Act, the 
purchaser of such facilities shall be required 
to comply with this subsection (c), the same 
as if the disposal had not been made, until 
2 years from the date of such disposal or until 
June 30, 1969, whichever occurs first. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


ADJUSTING CONDITIONS OF EM- 
PLOYMENT IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1850) to adjust conditions of employ- 
ment in departments or agencies in the 
Canal Zone, with a committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc._— 

FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. (a) The Congress of the United 
States of America hereby finds that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama on January 25, 1955, entered into a treaty 
(known as the Treaty of Mutual Understand- 
ing and Cooperation), to which was attached 
a memorandum of understandings reached 
(otherwise referred to as the memorandum 
of understandings), signed by such Govern- 
ments on such date. 

(b) The Congress further finds that, un- 
der such memorandum of understandings, 
the Government of the United States assumed 
certain obligations set forth in item 1 of 
such memorandum as follows: 

“1, Legislation will be sought which will 
authorize each agency of the United States 
Government in the Canal Zone to conform 
its existing wage practices in the zone to 
the following principles: 

“(a) The basic wage for any given grade 
level will be the same for any employee eli- 
gible for appointment to the position with- 
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out regard to whether he is a citizen of the 
United States or of the Republic of Panama. 

“(b) In the case of an employee who is a 
citizen of the United States, there may be 
added to the base pay an increment repre- 
senting an overseas differential plus an al- 
lowance for those elements, such as taxes, 
which operate to reduce the disposable in- 
come of such an employee as compared with 
an employee who is a resident of the area. 

“(c) The employee who is a citizen of 
the United States will also be eligible for 
greater annual leave benefits and travel al- 
lowances because of the necessity for periodic 
vacations in the United States for recupera- 
tion purposes and to maintain contact with 
the employee’s home environment. 

“Legislation will be sought to make the 
Civil Service Retirement Act uniformly ap- 
plicable to citizens of the United States and 
the Republic of Panama employed by the 
Government of the United States in the 
Canal Zone. 

“The United States will afford equality of 
opportunity to citizens of Panama for em- 
ployment in all United States Government 
positions in the Canal Zone for which they 
are qualified and in which the employment 
of United States citizens is not required, in 
the judgment of the United States, for se- 
curity reasons. 

“The agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment will evaluate, classify, and title all 
positions in the Canal Zone without regard 
to the nationality of the incumbent or pro- 
posed incumbent. 

“Citizens of Panama will be afforded op- 
portunity to participate in such training 
programs as may be conducted for employees 
by the United States agencies in the Canal 

one.” 

(c) The Congress further finds that the 
enactment of legislation containing & state- 
ment of general policies and principles and 
other provisions in implementation of item 1 
of such memorandum of understandings is 
necessary to the faithful and proper dis- 
charge of the obligations assumed by the 
Government of the United States under such 
item, 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in the following provisions 
of this act, the term— 

(1) “department” means a department, 
agency, or independent establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government of the 
United States (including a corporation wholly 
owned or controlled by the United States) 
which conducts operations in the Canal 
Zone; 

(2) “position” means those duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a civilian nature under the 
jurisdiction of a department (A) which are 
performed in the Canal Zone or (B) with 
respect to which the exclusion of individuals 
from the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, is provided for by section 202 (21) 
(B) of such act as amended by section 16 
(a) of this act; 

(3) “employee” means any individual 
holding a position; and 

(4) “continental United States” means the 
several States of the United States of America 
existing on the date of enactment of this 
act and the District of Columbia, 


GENERAL RULES FOR EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE 
PRACTICES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN 
THE CANAL ZONE 
Sec. 3. (a) The head of each department 

is authorized and directed to conduct the 

employment and wage practices in the Canal 

Zone of such department in accordance 

with— 

(1) the principles established in item 1 
of the memorandum of understandings set 
forth in section 1 (b) of this act, 

(2) the provisions of this act; 

(3) the regulations promulgated by, or 
under authority of, the President of the 
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United States in accordance with this act; 
and 

(4) provisions of applicable law. 

(b) The President is authorized, to the ex- 
tent he deems appropriate— 

(1) to exclude any employee or position 
from this act or from any provision of this 
act, and 

(2) to extend to any employee, whether or 
not such employee is a citizen of the United 
States, the same rights and privileges as are 
provided by applicable laws and regulations 
for citizens of the United States employed in 
the competitive civil service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 


Src. 4. (a) The head of each department 
shall establish written standards, in con- 
formity with this act, the regulations pro- 
mulgated under section 15 (b) of this act, 
and the Canal Zone merit system estab- 
lished under section 10 of this act, for— 

(1) the determination of the qualifications 
and fitness of employees and of individuals 
under consideration for appointment to posi- 
tions, and 

(2) the selection of individuals for ap- 
pointment, promotion, or transfer to posi- 
tions. 

(b) Such standards shall be placed in ef- 
fect on such date as the President shall pre- 
scribe but not later than the 180th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act. 


COMPENSATION 


Src. 5. (a) The head of each department 
shall establish and may revise, from time to 
time, in accordance with this act, the rates 
of basic compensation for positions and 
employees under his jurisdiction. 

(b) Such rates of basic compensation may 
be established and revised in relation to the 
rates of compensation for the same or simi- 
lar work performed in the continental 
United States or in such areas outside the 
continental United States as may be des- 
ignated in regulations promulgated under 
section 15 (b) of this act. 

(c) The head of each department may 
grant increases in such rates of basic com- 
pensation in amounts not to exceed the 
amounts of the increases granted, from time 
to time, by act of Congress in corresponding 
rates of compensation in the appropriate 
schedule or scale of pay. The head of the 
department concerned may make such inb 
creases effective as of such date as he may 
designate but not earlier than the effective 
date of the corresponding increases provided 
by act of Congress. 

(d) No rate of basic compensation estab- 
lished under this section shall exceed by 
more than 25 percent, when increased by 
the amounts of the allowance and the differ- 
ential authorized by section 7 of this act, 
the rate of basic compensation for the same 
or similar work performed in the continental 
United States by employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

(e) The initial adjustments in rates of 
basic compensation under authority of this 
section shall be effective on the first day of 
the first pay period which begins more than 
60 days after the date on which regulations 
are promulgated under section 15 (b) of this 
act. ‘ 


UNIFORM APPLICATION OF EMPLOYMENT STAND- 
ARDS AND RATES OF COMPENSATION 

Src. 6. The employment standards estab- 
lished under section 4 of this act and the 
rates of basic compensation established 
under section 5 of this act shall be applied 
uniformly, within and among all depart- 
ments, to the respective positions, employ- 
ees (other than employees who are citizens 
of the United States and are assigned to 
work in the Canal Zone on temporary de- 
tail), and individuals under consideration 
for appointment to positions, irrespective 
of whether the employee or individual con- 
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cerned is a citizen of the United States or 
a citizen of the Republic of Panama. 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCE AND DIFFERENTIAL 

Sec, 7. (a) Each employee who is a citizen 
of the United States shall receive, in addi- 
tion to basic compensation at the rate estab- 
lished under section 5 of this act, such 
amounts as the head of the department con- 
cerned may determine to be payable, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) an allowance for taxes which operate 
to reduce the disposable income of such 
United States citizen employee in compari- 
son with the disposable incomes of those 
employees who are not citizens of the United 
States; and 

(2) an overseas (tropical) differential not 
in excess of an amount equal to 25 percent 
of the aggregate amount of the rate of basic 
compensation established under section 5 of 
this act and the amount of the allowance 
provided in accordance with paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 

(b) The allowances and differentials pro- 
vided for by subsection (a) of this section 
shall become effective initially on the first 
day of the first pay period which begins 
more than 60 days after the date on which 
regulations are promulgated under section 
15 (b) of this act. 


SECURITY POSITIONS 


Sec. 8. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act but subject to regulations 
promulgated under section 15 (b) of this act, 
the head of each department may designate 
any position under his jurisdiction as a posi- 
tion which for security reasons shall be filled 
by a citizen of the United States. 


BENEFITS BASED ON COMPENSATION 


Sec. 9. For the purposes of determining— 

(1) amounts of insurance under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2091-2103), 

(2) amounts of compensation for death or 
disability under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (5 U. S. C. 751 
et seq.), 

(3) amounts of overtime pay or other 
premium compensation, 

(4) benefits under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2251-2267), 

(5) annual leave benefits, and 

(6) any other benefits which are related to 
basic compensation, 
the basic compensation of each employee 
who is a citizen of the United States shall 
include— 

(A) the rate of basic compensation for 
his position established in the manner pro- 
vided by section 5 of this act, and 

(B) the amount of the allowance and the 
differential determined in the manner pro- 
vided by section 7 of this act. 


CANAL ZONE MERIT SYSTEM 

Sec. 10. (a) There shall be established, in 
conformity with this act, and by regulations 
promulgated by, or under authority of, the 
President, a Canal Zone merit system of se- 
lection for appointment, reappointment, re- 
instatement, reemployment, and retention 
with respect to positions, employees, and in- 
dividuals under consideration for appoint- 
ment to positions. 

(b) The Canal Zone Merit System, irre- 
spective of whether the employees or indi- 
viduals concerned are citizens of the United 
States or citizens of the Republic of Panama, 
shall— 

(1) be based solely on the merit of the 
employee or individual and upon his qualifi- 
cations and fitness to hold the position con- 
cerned, and 

(2) apply uniformly within and among all 
departments to positions, employees, and in- 
dividuals concerned. 

(c) The Canal Zone Merit System— 

(1) shall conform generally to policies, 
principles, and standards established by or in 
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accordance with the Civil Service Act of 
January 16, 1883, as amended and supple- 
mented, and 

(2) shall include provision for appropriate 
interchange of citizens of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United 
States between such merit system and the 
competitive civil service of the Government 
of the United States. 

(d) The Canal Zone Merit System shall be 
placed in effect on such date as the President 
shall prescribe but not later than the 180th 
day following the date of enactment of this 
act. 


SALARY PROTECTION IN CONNECTION WITH CON- 
VERSION OF COMPENSATION BASE 


Sec. 11. Whenever the rate of basic com- 
pensation of an employee established prior 
to, on, or after the date of enactment of this 
act in relation to rates of compensation for 
the same or similar work in the continental 
United States is converted on or after the 
effective date of the initial adjustments un- 
der authority of section 5 of this act to a 
rate of basic compensation established in 
relation to rates in areas other than the con- 
tinental United States in the manner pro- 
vided by section 5 (b) of this act, such em- 
ployee shall, pending transfer to a position 
for which the rate of basic compensation is 
established in relation to rates of compensa- 
tion in the continental United States in the 
manner provided by such section 5 (b), con- 
tinue to receive a rate of basic compensation 
not less than the rate of basic compensation 
to which he was entitled immediately prior 
to such conversion so long as he remains in 
the same position or in a position of equal or 
higher grade. 

APPEALS 


Sec. 12. (a) There shall be established, in 
conformity with this act and by regulations 
promulgated by, or under authority of, the 
President, a Canal Zone Board of Appeals. 
It shall be the duty of the Board to review 
and determine the appeals of employees in 
accordance with this section. / 

(b) The regulations referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) shall provide for, in accordance 
with this act, the number of members of the 
Board, the appointment, compensation, and 
terms of office of such members, the selection 
of a Chairman of the Board, the appointment 
and compensation of employees of the Board, 
and such other matters as may be relevant 
and appropriate. 

(c) Any employee may request at any time 
that the department in which he is em- 
ployed— 

(1) review the classification of his position 
or the grade or pay level for his position, or 
both, and 

(2) revise or adjust such classification, 

grade, and pay level, or any of them, as the 
case may be. 
Such request for review and revision or ad- 
justment shall be submitted and adjudicated 
in accordance with the regularly established 
appeals procedure of such department, 

(d) Each employee shall have the right to 
appeal to the Board from an adverse deter- 
mination made under subsection (c) of this 
section. Such appeal shall be made in writ- 
ing within a reasonable time, as prescribed 
in regulations promulgated by, or under au- 
thority of, the President, after the date of 
the transmittal by the department to the 
employee of written notice of such adverse 
determination. 

(e) The Board, in its discretion, may au- 
thorize, in connection with an appeal under 
subsection (d) of this section, a personal 
appearance before the Board by such em- 
ployee, or by his representative designated 
for such purpose. 

(f) After investigation and consideration 
of the evidence submitted, the Board shall— 

(1) prepare a written decision on each 
such appeal, 
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(2) transmit its decision to the depart- 
ment concerned, and 

(3) transmit copies of such decision to the 
employee concerned or to his designated rep- 
resentative. 

(g) The decision of the Board on any ques- 
tion or other matter relating to any such 
appeal shall be final and conclusive. It shall 
be mandatory on the department concerned 
to take action in accordance with the decision 
of the Board. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT COVERAGE 


Sec. 13. (a) Effective on and after the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
in the third calendar month following the 
calendar month in which this act is 
enacted— 

(1) the act of July 8, 1937 (50 Stat. 478; 68 
Stat. 17; Public No. 191, 75th Cong.; Pub- 
lic Law 299, 83d Cong.), shall apply only 
with respect to those individuals within the 
classes of individuals subject to such act of 
July 8, 1937, whose employment shall have 
been terminated, prior to such first day of 
such first pay period, in the manner provided 
by the first section of such act; and 

(2) the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 
U. S. C. 2251-2267) shall apply with respect 
to those individuals who are in the service 
of the Canal Zone Government or the Pan- 
ama Canal Company and who, except for 
the operation of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, would be within the classes of 
individuals subject to such Act of July 8, 
1937. 

(b) On or before the first day of the 
first pay period which begins in the third 
calendar month following the calendar 
month in which this act is enacted, the 
Panama Canal Company shall pay, as an 
agency contribution, into the civil service 
retirement and disability fund created by 
the Act of May 22, 1920, for each indivi- 
dual— 

(1) who is employed, on such first day of 
such first pay period, by the Canal Zone 
Government or by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, and 

(2) who, by reason of the enactment of 
this section and the operation of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. C. 2251- 
2267), is subject to such act on and after 
such first day of such first pay period, 


for service performed by such individual in 
the employment of— 

(A) the Panama Railroad Company dur- 
ing the period which began on June 29, 
1948, and ended on June 30, 1951, or 

(B) the Panama Canal (former independ- 
ent agency), the Canal Zone Government, 
or the Panama Canal Company during the 
period which began on July 1, 1951, and 
which ends immediately prior to such first 
day of such first pay period, 
an amount equal to the aggregate amount 
which such individual would have been re- 
quired to contribute for retirement pur- 
poses if he had been subject to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act during such periods 
of service. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect— 

(1) the rights of any individual existing 
immediately prior to such first day of such 
first pay period above specified, or 

(2) the continuing obligations of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company under section 4 (a) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. C. 
2254 (a)), to reimburse the civil service 
retirement and disability fund for Govern- 
ment contributions to such fund covering 
service performed, on or after such first day 
of such first pay period above specified, by 
the employees concerned. 


PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Sec. 14. Any training program established 
by a department shall be applied uniformly 
to each employee irrespective of whether 
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such employee is a citizen of the United 
States or of the Republic of Panama. Each 
such employee who’ is a citizen of the Re- 
public of Panama shall be afforded oppor- 
tunity to participate in such training pro- 
gram on the same basis as that upon which 
opportunity to participate in such training 
program is afforded to employees who are 
citizens of the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 15. (a) The President shall coordi- 
nate the policies and activities of the respec- 
tive departments under this act. 

(b) The President is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to carry out the pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of 
this act. 

(c) The President is authorized to dele- 
gate any authority vested in him by this 
act and to provide for the redelegation of 
any such authority. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

Src. 16. (a) Paragraph (21) of section 202 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S, C. 1082), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(21) (A) employees of any department 
who are stationed in the Canal Zone and 
(B) upon approval by the Civil Service 
Commission of the request of any depart- 
ment which has employees stationed in both 
the Republic of Panama and the Canal 
Zone, employees of such department who are 
stationed in the Republic of Panama;”. 

(b) The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(1) paragraph (32) of section 202 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 1182); 

(2) subsection (c) of the first section of 
the Act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 637); 

(3) section 804 of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Compensation Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 130; 
39 U. S. C. 1034); and 

(4) section 404 of the Act of May 27, 1958 
(72 Stat. 146; Public Law 85-426). 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion shall become effective on the first day 
of the first pay period which begins more 
than 60 days after the date on which reg- 
ulations are promulgated under section 15 
(b) of this act. 

APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 17. Nothing contained in this act 
shall affect the applicability of— 

(1) the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 851-869), 

(2) section 6 of the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended (5 U. S. C. 652), and 

(3) section 23 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1935 (48 Stat. 522), as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 673c), or section 205 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 913), to those classes 
of employees within the scope of such sec- 
tions 23 and 205 on the date of enactment 
of this act. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 18. Except as otherwise provided in 
sections 4, 5, 7, 10, 13, and 16 of this act, 
this act shall become effective on the date 
of its enactment. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to implement item 1 of a memorandum of 
understandings attached to the treaty of 
January 25, 1955, entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of 
Panama with respect to wage and employ- 
ment practices of the Government of the 
a States of America in the Canal 

one.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to speak here today in 
support of this proposed legislation be- 
cause I feel there is probably nothing 
that could come before this House in this 
session that would be more important in 
affecting the relationship between our 
great country and the Republic of Pan- 
ama. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 25, 1955, the 
Governments of the United States of 
America and the Republic of Panama 
concluded a treaty concerned with the 
operation and administration of the 
Canal Zone. Attached to this treaty was 
a memorandum of agreement which, 
among other things, sets forth certain 
policies and principles regarding the em- 
ployment of both Panamanian and 
United States citizens in the Canal Zone. 
The United States Government agreed 
to seek legislation to implement these 
provisions. They can be summarized as 
follows: 

First. All positions in the Canal Zone 
will be classified and evaluated without 
regard to the nationality of the incum- 
bent or prospective government; 

Second. A uniform basic wage will be 
established for any given grade level and 
position which will be the same for any 
eligible employee or prospective employee 
without regard to whether such individ- 
ual is a citizen of the United States or of 
the Republic of Panama; 

Third. Equality of opportunity for 
employment in positions in the Canal 
Zone will be offered to all eligible indi- 
viduals with the exception that certain 
positions may be designated as security 
positions which are to be filled only by 
citizens of the United States; 

Fourth. Citizens of the Republic of 
Panama will be afforded equal opportu- 
nity to participate in such training pro- 
grams as may be conducted for citizens 
of the United States in the Canal Zone; 
and 

Fifth. The provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act will be made uni- 
formly applicable to the citizens of the 
United States and the Republic of Pan- 
ama employed in the Canal Zone. 

This memorandum of agreement is 
not mentioned in the treaty. It was, 
however, agreed to on the same date as 
the treaty and attached thereto when 
it was forwarded to the Senate for rati- 
fication. The respective committees of 
Congress were consulted in no way 
either during the negotiations or during 
the hearings on the ratification. 

Hearings were held in Washington, 
D. C., in June and July of last year. So 
many controversial questions were 
raised during these hearings it was de- 
cided that hearings on-site in the Canal 
Zone would be necessary if a bill with 
equitable and adequate provisions was 
to be reported. Three days, represent- 
ing 18 hours of concentrated hearings 
were held in the Canal Zone in the last 
week of November of 1957. 
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Numerous conferences and meetings 
were held with the representatives of 
the departments and agencies con- 
cerned, as well as with officials of the 
State Department and the Republic of 
Panama during the first 5 months of 
this year. The bill which is under con- 
sideration today results from this al- 
most 1 year of study and consultation. 

Bill S. 1850 as passed by the Senate 
implements the provisions of item 1 of 
the memorandum of agreement merely 
through the repeal or amendment of 
present law which would allow admin- 
istrative determination of position clas- 
sification and evaluation, the establish- 
ment of a pay structure for the Canal 
Zone, and uniform application of the 
Retirement Act. The committee, in its 
deliberations, arrived at the definite 
conclusion: that if the policies and prin- 
ciples set forth in the memorandum of 
understanding were to be faithfully and 
properly discharged, certain policies and 
principles and other provisions should 
be spelled out in law. 

S. 1850, as reported by the committee, 
represents the spelling out of these cer- 
tain policies, procedures, authorities, 
limitations, and controls. The language, 
the policy, the procedure, and the over- 
all controls and limitations represented 
by this amended bill have been approved 
by representatives of all departments 
and agencies concerned, as well as by 
those of the Department of State and 
the Republic of Panama. The commit- 
tee feels that it truly presents answers 
to all the controversial problems brought 
up during the extended hearings and 
conferences. 

Section 1 (b) of the bill as reported 
by the House committee, which sets 
forth the provisions of item 1 of the 
memorandum, constitutes a formal rec- 
ognition by the Congress on item 1 and 
the obligations contained therein. Such 
recognition is necessary as an aid to the 
maintenance of the reputation of the 
United States Government for reliability 
and good faith in the conduct of its for- 
eign relations. The recognition and 
implementation of item 1 in this pro- 
posed legislation again demonstrates 
that the United States Government will 
keep its word and honor its commit- 
ments. 

However, the implementation by this 
proposed legislation of item 1 of the 
memorandum of understandings in- 
volves areas of personnel policy and ad- 
ministration with many complex prob- 
lems and complicated relationships. As 
stated before, the memorandum of un- 
derstandings was entered into without 
prior consultation by appropriate au- 
thorities in the excessive branch with 
the respective committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The exper- 
ience of this committee has demon- 
strated the desirability of full and 
complete discussion and exchange of in- 
formation between the executive branch 
of the Government and this committee 
in connection with personnel legislation 
not involving the implementation of a 
treaty or executive agreement. With full 
recognition of and due regard for the au- 
thority of the executive branch of the 
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Government under the Constitution of 
the United States to enter into treaties 
and agreements in the conduct of the 
foreign relations of the United States 
and without attempting in any way to 
derogate from that authority, this com- 
mittee, nevertheless, believes that, if, in 
the future, there is under consideration 
the negotiation of any treaty or agree- 
ment involving the civil service, classifi- 
cation, pay, or other civilian personnel 
laws, rules, and regulations, the respec- 
tive committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives having jurisdiction 
over such matters should be consulted by 
the appropriate authority or authorities 
in the executive branch prior to the con- 
clusion of such treaty or agreement. 

The Department of State has in- 
formed the committee that no other 
treaty or agreement involving personnel 
or pay administration or the civil-service 
laws, orders, rules, and regulations is 
now contemplated or anticipated. 
EXISTING EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN THE 

CANAL ZONE 

At the present time there are in the 
Canal Zone approximately 22,000 em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment, Of these 22,000 employees, ap- 
proximately 5,500 are citizens of the 
United States and approximately 16,500 
are citizens of other nations, including 
some 14,000 citizens of the Republic of 
Panama. 

The larger proportion of these em- 
ployees are engaged in work the com- 
pensation for which is determined on a 
local or prevailing rate basis. These are 
the so-called blue-collar employees and 
positions. 

However, a not inconsiderable number 
of employees, especially in the military 
departments, perform work of a non- 
manual nature. These are the so-called 
white-collar employees and positions. 

At the present time, there are almost 
as many position-classification and 
evaluation standards and rates of basic 
compensation for these positions in the 
Canal Zone as there are positions them- 
selves. The wage scales and conditions 
of employment vary with the national- 
ity of the employee concerned and with 
the classification and evaluation of his 
position under the standards and regu- 
lations of the agency concerned. This 
situation obtains with respect to both 
blue-collar and white-collar employees 
and positions in the Canal Zone, 

This inequality of, and lack of uni- 
formity in, the application and operation 
of employment and personnel rules, reg- 
ulations, standards, and procedures gen- 
erally is evidenced also in conditions of 
employment other than classification, 
evaluation, and pay. For example, some 
Panamanian employees are covered by 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. Others 
are not so covered. In effect, therefore, 
discrimination in employment exists in 
varying degrees. This situation has re- 
sulted in ill will, lower morale, and a 
general lack of a sense of well-being 
among the employees concerned as well 
as a deterioration of relations between 
the Government of the United States 
and-the Government of the Republic of 
Panama. 
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CENTRALIZED EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 


Testimony at the hearings before the 
subcommittee concerned and statements 
made in writing subsequent to the hear- 
ings indicate that the employees in the 
Canal Zone have based on one uncer- 
tainty a large part of their objections 
and complaints with respect to the im- 
plementation of item 1 of the memoran- 
dum of understandings. Employee 
groups have expressed doubt as to the 
likelihood of the faithful and equitable 
discharge by local officials of the obliga- 
tions of the United States Government 
under item I unless specific provisions 
were made in appropriate legislation for 
an overall coordinating and controlling 
authority. 

Therefore, in order to overcome this 
uncertainty and doubt, this bill makes 
specific provision in sections 3 and 15 
for an overall executive authority to co- 
ordinate the policies and activities of the 
respective executive departments, agen- 
cies, establishments, and corporations 
under the bill. This authority is spe- 
cifically vested by section 15 in the 
President of the United States. In ef- 
fect, the Office of the President will be 
the single agency of the United States 
Government, under authority of the 
President, through which the orders, in- 
structions, and regulations governing 
employment and wage practices in the 
Canal Zone are to be issued. 

The provisions of section 15 are in- 
tended to eliminate the possible occur- 
rence of any administrative action based 
on personal whim or caprice and contrary 
to the intent and purpose of item 1 of the 
memorandum of understandings. In 
addition, the provisions of section 15 of 
the reported bill are intended to obtain 
complete uniformity of treatment among 
the executive departments, agencies, 
establishments, and corporations con- 
cerned and to provide full recognition of 
the continuing relationships between the 
United States Government and the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF WAGE SCALES 


The reported bill requires the estab- 
lishment of a uniform basic wage for each 
position, payable to the occupant thereof 
irrespective of his nationality. The bill 
also provides for the additional payment 
to United States citizen employees of 
a tropical differential of not to exceed 25 
percent of the rate of basic compensa- 
tion for the same or similar work 
performed in the continental United 
States—that is, the existing 48 States 
and the District of Columbia—and an 
allowance for those taxes which operate 
to reduce the disposable income of such 
United States citizen employees in com- 
parison to the disposable income of those 
employees who are not United States 
citizens. 

The reported bill also provides that, 
in the establishment of this uniform basic 
wage or rate of basic compensation, the 
rate of basic compensation for the same 
or similar work in the continental United 
States—as described above—shall be 
used as a basis for comparison in a man- 
ner similar to that which has been the 
practice in the past. 

The bill also provides that certain po- 
sitions may be compared with positions 
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in the Republic of Panama or in the 
Caribbean area for the purpose of wage 
establishment. However, in any case, the 
sole authority for any such comparison 
is in the President of the United States 
rather than the respective executive de- 
partments, agencies, establishments, and 
corporations conducting operations in 
the Canal Zone. 

In no case are wages to be based on a 
comparison with wage scales which would 
result in wage rates lower than those 
rates being paid in the Republic of 
Panama. The committee believes that 
the provisions of the reported bill with 
respect to establishment of wage rates 
will answer the objections of employee 
groups concerning wage-rate establish- 
ment and will provide a completely 
workable formula. 

SALARY PROTECTION 


The reported bill contains a provision 
for the protection of salaries of employees 
in connection with conversions of their 
compensation bases. This provision 
operates to protect the salary of an em- 
ployee when his rate of basic compensa- 
tion, which was established in relation 
to rates of compensation for the same or 
similar work in the continental United 
States, as defined in the bill, is converted 
to a rate of basic compensation, which is 
established in relation to rates in the 
Republic of Panama or any other area 
not within the continental United States, 
as defined in the bill. 

This committee believes that this sal- 
ary protection provision, which is quite 
broad in its application, will protect fully 
both United States citizen employees and 
employees who are citizens of the Repub- 
lic of Panama from any loss of salary 
which otherwise might result from the 
enactment of the bill. 


SECURITY POSITIONS 


The reported bill provides generally 
that the head of any executive depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or corpora- 
tion may designate any position in the 
Canal Zone under his jurisdiction as a 
position which, for security reasons, must 
be filled by a United States citizen. This 
authority, which supersedes the other 
provisions of the bill generally, is sub- 
ject, however, to the regulations promul- 
gated by the President, or by his author- 
ity, under section 15 (b) of the bill. 

APPEALS 


The enactment of this proposed legis- 
lation will remove all employees in the 
Canal Zone from the appeals provisions 
of the Classification Act. The bill estab- 
lishes an appeals system under which the 
individual employee, regardless of his 
nationality, will have the right to appeal 
his position classification or evaluation, 
or the grade or pay level of his position, 
or both. 

The bill provides for the establishment 
of a Canal Zone Board of Appeals by or 
under the authority of the President. 
The bill provides that the regulations 
issued by or under authority of the Pres- 
ident which establish the Board shall 
provide for the number of members of 
the Board and for their appointment. 

The Board will review and determine 
the appeal of any employee relating to 
the classification or evaluation of his 
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position and the establishment of the 
grade or pay level of his position. The 
findings of the Board are conclusive and 
are mandatory on the executive depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or corpora- 
tion concerned. 

The provisions of section 6 of the act 
of August 24, 1912—the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act—as amended, and the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended, will 
not be affected by this legislation and 
will continue to be in effect in the Canal 
Zone. These provisions of law will pro- 
vide general protection for the employee 
concerned against separation, removal, 
suspension, discharge, and other adverse 
actions, with the right of appeal by the 
employee to the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

The rights and privileges of judicial 
review in accordance with law, court de- 
cisions, orders, and regulations will con- 
tinue to be effective under the bill. 


TRAINING 


The committee, in reporting this bill, 
is providing equal opportunity for em- 
ployees who are citizens of the Republic 
of Panama to participate in such train- 
ing programs as may be established in 
the Canal Zone for citizens of the United 
States. The testimonies from employee 
groups, as well as of representatives of 
the departments and agencies, indicate 
that the Panamanian employee, when 
afforded opportunity for training, makes 
a better employee and that, as a result, 
in many instances he is able to accept 
greater responsibilities and authority. 
The committee believes that the training 
provisions of this bill will fully meet the 
responsibilities assumed by the United 
States in this matter. 

CANAL ZONE MERIT SYSTEM 


The committee recognizes that the en- 
actment of this bill would remove the 
employees in the Canal Zone from the 
competitive merit system under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
So as to protect the United States citizen 
employee’s opportunity for transfer to a 
position in the United States, a provision 
is included which requires that a merit 
system comparable to that provided in 
the Classification Act of 1949, be estab- 
lished in the Canal Zone. This merit 
system is to be established under the 
authority of the President of the United 
States and in accordance with civil- 
service law. The establishment of such a 
merit system will make possible the in- 
terchange of employees in the competi- 
tive merit system of the United States 
and the Canal Zone Merit System with- 
out competitive examination or other ad- 
ministrative requirements. 

RETIREMENT 


The noncitizen employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone government are at present 
covered by the Cash Relief Act of July 
8, 1937 (50 Stat. 478; 68 Stat. 17). The 
noncitizen employees of all other de- 
partments and agencies operating in 
the Canal Zone are covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. The bill would 
make inoperative the provisions of the 
Cash Relief Act for employees who are 
on the payrolls at the time of enactment 
of this bill. This action would auto- 
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matically place the noncitizen em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone government under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Re= 
tirement Act. The noncitizen em- 
ployees of the other departments and 
agencies are now covered under civil- 
service retirement. Those former non- 
citizen employees of these two agencies 
who have previously been placed on the 
retirement rolls under the provisions of 
the Cash Relief Act would continue un- 
der that act. 

Under the provisions of S. 1850, as 
passed by the Senate, and H. R. 6708, as 
introduced in the House, the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund 
would assume the annuity obligations 
for the past time of these employees 
who are being blanketed in under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. This as- 
sumption would amount to approxi- 
mately $30 million. Under the provision 
of S. 1850, as reported by this commit- 
tee, the Canal Zone government and 
the Panama Canal Company would pay 
into the retirement fund an amount 
which approximately equals the pay- 
ments the employees would have paid 
in had they been covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement Act from 1948 to 
date. This payment is a Government 
contribution and will not act to increase 
the annuity of any employee. 

The Canal Zone government and the 
Panama Canal Company would con- 
tinue to pay cash relief under the act 
of July 8, 1937, in the amount of ap- 
proximately $2 million a year to some 
4,500 separated employees. The Canal 
Zone government and the Panama 
Canal Company would, on the effective 
date of this provision, begin to pay into 
the retirement fund an amount of 
money which would match the with- 
holding of the employees concerned. 

REPEAL OF MANDATORY PAY PROVISIONS 


Provisions of present law require that 
the pay of policemen, firemen, and 
teachers in the Canal Zone be increased 
in exact amount and effective date as 
increases are granted by law to similar 
positions and employees in the District 
of Columbia of the United States. Pres- 
ent law also requires that the pay of 
postal employees in the Canal Zone be 
similarly adjusted. There are some 300 
to 350 positions involved in this manda- 
tory legislation. To continue this legis- 
lation in effect would be in conflict with 
the uniform pay and position provisions 
of item 1 of the memorandum of under- 
standings and would grant to this very 
small portion of the employees rights and 
privileges under law which the commit- 
tee feels cannot be justified. 

This committee believes that the spell- 
ing out of the procedures and policies for 
the classification and evaluation of posi- 
tions by this bill and the establishment 
of wage scales under Executive order or 
regulations issued by the President as 
well as an independent system of appeals 
will assure employees in the Canal Zone 
that practices and relationships formerly 
recognized by law will be continued. 
The committee also has been assured by 
representatives of the executive branch 
that these relationships will continue to 
be recognized and that salaries will be 
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adjusted in accordance therewith within 
the limitations of this bill and appropri- 
ation action of the Congress. 

So as to clarify any question as to 
the authority of the department and 
agencies operating within the Canal 
Zone to grant such increases in their 
wage scales retroactively, the committee 
has provided such authority in section 5 
of the bill. 

costs 

There are two areas of direct costs in- 
volved in the enactment of this bill. The 
first involves the cost of adjustments 
within the wage structures now existing 
in the Canal Zone. This cost is esti- 
mated at $1,138,000. The second direct 
cost involves the increase of $24 million 
in the unfunded liability of the retire- 
ment fund. This latter cost is spread 
over some 10 to 20 years. They both, 
however, will eventually require appro- 
priations. 

The Panama Canal Company and the 
Canal Zone government will continue to 
have an obligation of about $2 million 
a year under the Cash Relief Act. This 
$2 million will, however, disappear in 
approximately 25 years due to the death 
of persons now covered under that act. 
This cost is not an additional one but 
a continuing cost under present law. 

This bill as reported had the unani- 
mous support of the full committee. It 
is a good bill and one which I feel meets 
all of our obligations under the agree- 
ment, and at the same time fully protects 
the employees in the Canal Zone from 
exploitation and safeguards the interest 
of the United States of America. 

This bill is of vital concern in connec- 
tion with our good relations with the 
Republic of Panama. It is of utmost im- 
portance that action be taken on its as 
soon as is possible. I strongly urge unan- 
imous support of the bill as reported. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr, Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Younc, of Texas; as well as 
other members of the subcommittee, Mr. 
HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, Mr. Scorr 
of North Carolina, Mr. DENNISON, of 
Ohio and Mr. CunnincHam of Nebraska, 
for the splendid work they have done in 
reporting this legislation to our commit- 
tee and to the House. This is a rather 
complicated measure and is an extremely 
important one. The chairman and his 
subcommittee have worked diligently to 
see that the problems involved are care- 
fully worked out in this measure. They 
have rendered good service not only to 
the committee and to the House, but to 
the country as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DENNISON] a 
member of the subcommittee. Members 
will observe from his statement he has 
given the matter careful consideration. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the chairman and the members 
of the subcommittee who have worked 
long and hard on this legislation, S. 1850, 
which is designed to implement item 1 of 
the memorandum of understandings at- 
tached to the treaty of January 25, 1955, 
entered into between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Panama. 
This item relates to wage and employ- 
ment practices of the Government of the 
United States in the Canal Zone. I have 
deemed it a great pleasure and a privi- 
lege to work with such a diligent group on 
legislation which is quite complicated 
and of a highly technical nature. 

On January 25, 1955, the United States 
of America and the Republic of Panama 
entered into a treaty relating to many 
problems of mutual interest. By its 
terms, the Republic of Panama was given 
the privilege of taxing certain employees 
of the Canal Zone, and the privilege of 
constructing a railroad across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

Certain land and bases were delivered 
to the Republic of Panama. Also given 
up was the privilege of the United States 
to issue or enforce sanitary regulations in 
the Republic of Panama. The United 
States further agreed to restrict the use 
of its commissaries and post exchanges 
in the Canal Zone to non-Panamanians. 
Just what the Republic of Panama of- 
fered or gave up in return is not clear. 

Attached to the treaty was a memoran- 
dum of understandings with respect to 
wage and employment practices by the 
Government of the United States in the 
Canal Zone. 

Item 1 of the memorandum of under- 
standings provides as follows: 


On the part of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

1. Legislation will be sought which will 
authorize each agency of the United States 
Government in the Canal Zone to conform 
its existing wage practices in the zone to the 
following principles: 

(a) The basic wage for any given level will 
be the same for any employee eligible for 
appointment to the position without regard 
to whether he is a citizen of the United 
States or of the Republic of Panama. 

(b) In the case of an employee who is a 
citizen of the United States, there may be 
added to the base an increment representing 
an overseas differential plus an allowance for 
those elements, such as taxes, which operate 
to reduce the disposable income of such an 
employee as compared with an employee who 
is a resident of the area, 

(c) The employee who is a citizen of the 
United States will also be eligible for greater 
annual-leave benefits and travel allowances 
because of the necessity for periodic vaca- 
tions in the United States for recuperation 
purposes and to maintain contact with the 
employee’s home environment. 

Legislation will be sought to make the Civil 
Service Retirement Act applicable to citizens 
of the United States and of the Republic of 
Panama employed by the Government of the 
United States in the Canal Zone. 

The United States will afford equality of 
opportunity to citizens of Panama for em- 
ployment in all United States Government 
positions in the Canal Zone for which they 
are qualified and in which the employment of 
United States citizens is not required, in the 
Judgment of the United States, for security 
reasons. 

The agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment will evaluate, classify, and title all po- 
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sitions in the Canal Zone without regard to 
the nationality of the incumbent or proposed 
incumbent. 

Citizens of Panama will be afforded oppor- 
tunity to participate in such training pro- 
grams as may be conducted for employees by 
United States agencies in the Canal Zone. 


The treaty and item 1 of memorandum 
of understandings were obviously broad 
in scope and generous in terms. Item 1 
not only conceded to the Panamanians 
certain employment rights which they 
had not previously had in the Canal Zone, 
but it obligated the Congress of the 
United States to create legislation which 
would satisfy the terms of the agreement. 

It is important to point out here that 
at no time during the negotiation of the 
treaty and memorandum was any legis- 
lative committee of the House or Senate 
consulted, nor so far as I can determine 
any member or staff member thereof. 

The three basic promises on the part 
of the United States in item I of the 
memorandum are— 

(a) A single basic wage scale—all jobs 
to be classified and titled without regard 
to the nationality of the occupant. 
United States citizens may, however, 
continue to receive the tropical differ- 
ential and increased leave benefits. 

(b) Equality of opportunity for em- 
ployment to all positions, provided that 
applicants are qualified. Equal oppor- 
tunity must exist for training programs. 
Provision is made for the determination 
by the United States of those positions 
which must be filled by United States 
citizens for security reasons. 

(c) Application of United States Civil 
Service Retirement System to all Pana- 
manian employees of the United States 
Government in the Canal Zone. 

In this bill the committee has attempt- 
ed to give to the Panamanians everything 
which this Government has promised 
them in item 1 of the memorandum of 
understandings. This has been a difficult 
thing to do. In the Canal Zone today, 
there are about 21,426 employees, of 
whom 5,571 are United States citizens, 
13,555 are Panamanian citizens, and 
2,300 are citizens of other nations. Wage 
scales in the past have differed, based 
upon prevailing rates for prevailing jobs. 
This will be changed and United States 
citizens will now be required to compete 
with Panamanian nationals on an equal 
basis for jobs in the Canal Zone. Here- 
after no premium other than an over- 
seas differential and a tax-factor adjust- 
ment will be paid to any employee by 
reason of his American citizenship. 

Different branches of the service in the 
past have had different pay allowances 
or plans in the Canal Zone and these will 
be eliminated. 

We have, consistent with the memo- 
randum of agreement, provided for pro- 
tections to the United States and to the 
citizens of the United States employed in 
the Canal Zone. A national security 
clause is included in the measure provid- 
ing that the head of each department 
may designate any position under his 
jurisdiction as a position which, for se- 
curity reasons, shall be filled by a citizen 
of the United States. 

Wage rates to be paid in the Canal 
Zone will be dependent upon executive 
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discretion. Such administrative leeway 
will be necessary to prevent pay dis- 
parity as between United States citizens 
and non-United States citizens. In the 
hearings, fears were expressed that the 
grant of such discretion might lead ulti- 
mately to its abuse. The committee 
therefore put in guidelines—sections 4, 
5, and 6—which it expects will be ob- 
served. The fact is that the Canal Zone 
government has already proposed to fol- 
low these guidelines, and, at my request, 
a proposed job evaluation and pay plan 
for the uniform implementation of the 
memorandum of understandings was in- 
serted in the record of hearings—see 
hearings, appendix, page 49, and those 
that follow. 

We have provided that 6,644 Pana- 
manian citizens will hereafter receive 
benefits of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act with credit for years worked in the 
Canal Zone and without a reduction in 
the amount which they might otherwise 
have received under the Cash Relief Act. 

Appeal provisions consistent with the 
Veterans Preference Act and the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act were worked out to give 
every Panamanian a job right equal to 
that of a United States citizen. 

Many other provisions, all intended to 
carry out the purpose of item 1 of the 
memorandum of understandings and 
consistent with it, have carefully and 
wisely been written into this bill. 

We do not expect everyone to be com- 
pletely happy about this bill. Police- 
men, firemen, teachers, postal employees, 
and others whose wages have heretofore 
been determined by law with reference 
to wages paid for the same positions in 
the States will now be under a wage 
scale determined by the administrators 
of the act. We regret this, but the 
treaty and memorandum of understand- 
ings provide that there shall be no dis- 
crimination and we could not grant to 
one group what is not permitted another. 

We do not expect the Panamanians 
to be completely happy about this bill. 
Some claim that the national security 
clause will discriminate against citizens 
of the Republic of Panama. This was 
specifically denied, however, by all wit- 
nesses charged with the administration 
of this law. Others object, that they 
are not covered by the Classification Act 
of 1949 as amended and that their pay 
will not be determined by Congress. 
Some feel that the tax factor will be in- 
equitable as applied. 

Criticisms were voiced that the old 
gold and silver caste system will not be 
improved by the proposed addition of 
sensitive positions to the current United 
States rate and locality or area wage rate 
positions. 

One witness proposed a minimum 
wage rate of $1 per hour instead of 
50 cents per hour now in effect. 

Perhaps, in reality, the Panamanians 
are not much happier than we are over 
the terms of this legislation or over the 
terms of the treaty and memorandum of 
understandings. 

I think it is well, therefore, that for a 
moment we review our diplomatic his- 
tory with the Republic of Panama that 
we might better understand how such 
treaties and such legislation came 
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about that we might avoid similar errors 
in the future. 

Our formal diplomatic relations with 
the Republic of Panama began with the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty dated Febru- 
ary 26, 1904. Article V of that treaty 
provides as follows: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity a monopoly for 
the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of any system of communication by 
means of canal or railroad across its terri- 
tory between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean, 


No reference is made therein to Pana- 
manian employees in the zone. 

On December 23, 1908, the Secretary 
of War, Robert Shaw Oliver, issued an 
order providing as follows: 

On and after this date, the employment 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission of skilled 
laborers, clerks, and all others who have 
heretofore been known as gold employees of 
the Commission shall be restricted to Ameri- 
can citizens and citizens of Panama, except 
where American or Panamanian labor or 
services of the character required is not 
available. 


This is the first official reference to 
any special rights and privileges of Pan- 
amanians as employees in the Canal 
Zone. 

On February 2, 1914, the President 
issued Executive Order No. 1888 provid- 
ing conditions of employment for the 
permanent forces for the Panama Canal, 
The order stated in part as follows: 

6. All employees who receive over $75 per 
month or over 40 cents per hour must be 
citizens of the United States or the Republic 
of Panama, and such citizens will be given 
preference for employment in all grades. 
Aliens may not be employed in such grades 
unless— 

(a) they have occupied similar positions 
during the construction of the Canal for 2 
years or more, or 

(b) in case of emergency, in which latter 
case they must be replaced by citizens of 
the United States or Republic of Panama 
as early as practicable. 


An Executive order of February 20, 
1920, amended paragraph 6 of Executive 
Order No. 1888 by changing the rate of 
compensation to $960 a year or 40 cents 
per hour. 

No further official references to the 
rights or privileges of Panamanian na- 
tionals to employment in the Canal Zone 
are found until March 2, 1936, when a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation 
was concluded between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. In the 
exchange of notes following the signing 
of the treaty, was a letter from Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State to the Pan- 
amanian Government, which stated: 

Sms: With reference to the representa- 
tions made by you during the negotiation 
of the treaty signed today, regarding Pana- 
manian citizens employed by the Panama 
Canal or by the Panama Railroad Company, 
I have the honor to state that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, in 
recognition of the special relationship be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama with respect to the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company, maintains and will maintain as its 
public policy the principle of equality of 
opportunity and treatment set down in the 
order of December 23, 1908, of the Secretary 
of War. and in the Executive orders of Febru- 
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ary 2, 1914, and February 20, 1920, and will 
favor the maintenance, enforcement, or en- 
actment of such provisions, consistent with 
the efficient operation and maintenance of 
the Canal and its auxiliary works and their 
effective protection and sanitation, as will 
assure to Panamanian citizens employed by 
the Canal or the railroad equality of treat- 
ment with employees who are citizens of the 
United States of America. 


Here appears for the first time a 
promise of equality of opportunity in the 
Panama Canal Zone on the part of any- 
one in the United States Government. 
The Secretary of State’s note contained 
a promise by the United States to a for- 
eign nation without any legislative or 
statutory authority that it would grant to 
Panamanians these privileges which 
they had not heretofore had. We shall 
now see how this note forced upon this 
Committee and this Congress the legis- 
lation before us today. 

The exchange of notes was transmitted 
along with the treaty to the United 
States Senate and to the Assembly of 
Panama. The treaty was ratified by the 
United States on July 26, 1939. 

Shortly thereafter on August 11, 1939, 
a bill authorizing the enlargement and 
improvement of the Canal was enacted 
into law. The act (53 Stat. 1409) pro- 
vided “that all new personnel in such 
construction work occupying skilled, 
technical, clerical, administrative, and 
supervisory positions shall be citizens of 
the United States.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt in a 
message accompanying the approval of 
the act stated what was obviously not 
fact when he said: 

The order of the Secretary of War dated 
December 23, 1908, and the Executive orders 
of February 2, 1914, and February 20, 1920, 
extended to Panamanian citizens, with re- 
spect to higher paid categories, opportunity 
for employment and treatment in employ- 
ment equal to that extended to American 
citizens. 


The facts are that the orders referred 
to by President Roosevelt limited em- 
ployment in certain positions in the 
Canal Zone to Panamanians and Ameri- 
cans, but nothing whatever was said 
about equality of employment, oppor- 
tunity, or treatment. 

This view is clearly supported by Tom 
C. Clark who as Attorney General on 
May 15, 1947, said in an opinion: 

The orders referred to above (December 23, 
1908, February 2, 1914, February 20, 1920), 
while recognizing the unusual relationship 
between the Republic of Panama and the 
United States, do not in terms extend to 
citizens of Panama equality of employment 
opportunity and treatment with respect to 
the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company. In my opinion, however, the ex- 
change of notes of March 2, 1936, expressly 
establishes a policy of equality of employ- 
ment opportunity and treatment." 3 


But Roosevelt was determined to give 
up something which Congress was obvi- 
ously reluctant to do. He went on to 
say: 

Accompanying the general treaty between 
the United States anè Panama signed March 
2, 1936, and ratified July 27, 1939, is an 
exchange of notes between the two Govern- 
ments by which the United States has agreed 


2 Opinions of Attorneys General, vol. 40, 
p. 518. 
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to maintain as a principle of public policy 
the opportunity for employment and treat- 
ment in employment of Panamanian citi- 
zəns which is set forth in the order and 
Executive orders noted above. 


President Roosevelt then charged that 
Congress by its act of August 11, 1939, 
had violated our sacred national policy. 
Said Roosevelt: 

It is my opinion that this provision (the 
act of August 11, 1939) is at variance with 
the policy to which this Government pledged 
itself in its note to the Government of 
Panama on March 2, 1936, the date of the 
signing of the general treaty, since the 
order and Executive orders specifically pro- 
vided equal opportunities for employment 
of Panamanian citizens in the very cate- 
gories in which employment would be de- 
nied them under the quoted provision of 
H, R. 6129. 


The Hull note gave Roosevelt an open- 
ing to demand legislation. He con- 
cluded: 

I propose, however, to request the Con- 
gress at its next session to amend the present 
law as to bring it into conformity with the 
commitments entered into with Panama 
which pledge to the citizens of Panama 
opportunity and treatment in employment 
in the Canal administration and the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company equal to that offered 
to the citizens of the United States.’ 


The obligation for this legislation be- 
fore us today was thus created over 20 
years ago by a note from our executive 
department promising to change the em- 
ployment practices in the Canal Zone. 
With the support of the then President 
of the United States, a promise was 
made which we have to keep today be- 
cause we as a Nation keep our promises 
good or bad. 

History moved on, but the obligation 
remained. The 76th Congress, in the 3d 
session, reconsidered the provision re- 
ferred to in Roosevelt's speech of August 
11, 1939, in connection with a bill, H. R. 
8668—the War Department civil func- 
tions appropriations bill, 1941. Included 
in the bill were funds for the new con- 
struction on the Canal authorized in 
the August 11, 1939, bill. The House 
version of this bill provided that no part 
of the funds appropriated should be used 
to pay any civilian for services rendered 
the Canal Zone while occupying a 
skilled, technical, clerical, administra- 
tive, or supervisory position unless such 
person is a citizen of the United States 
of America. 

The Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, realizing the inconsistency of the 
clause with the notes of March 2, 1936, 
then amended the House version, and 
provided that— 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in the act shall be used directly or indirectly 
after May 1, 1941, except for temporary 
employment in case of emergency, for the 
payment of any civilian for services rendered 
by him in the Canal Zone while occupying 
a skilled, technical, clerical, administrative, 
executive or supervisory position unless such 


person is a citizen of the United States of 
America or of the Republic of Panama, 


‘The House accepted the Senate version 
for the stated purpose of complying with 
our commitment to Panama in the 


2 Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 1939, pp. 442-443. 
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March 2, 1936, notes—CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, volume 86, part 7, page 7243. 

The relevant part of the act—54th 
Statutes at Large, section 511, provides as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used directly or 
indirectly * * * except for temporary em- 
ployment in case of emergency, for the 
payment of any civilian for services rendered 
by him on the Canal Zone while occupying 
a skilled, technical, clerical, administrative, 
executive, or supervisory position unless 
such person is a citizen of the United States 
of America or of the Republic of Panama: 
Provided, however, (1) That, notwithstand- 
ing the provision in the act approved August 
11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409), limiting employ- 
ment in the above-mentioned positions to 
the citizens of the United States from and 
after the date of approval of said act, citi- 
zens of Panama may be employed in such 
positions; (2) that at no time shall the 
number of Panamanian citizens employed 
in the above-mentioned positions exceed 
the number of citizens of the United States 
so employed, if United States citizens are 
available in the continental United States 
or on the Canal Zone. * * * (4) that in 
the selection of personnel for skilled, tech- 
nical, administrative, clerical, supervisory, 
or executive positions, the controlling fac- 
tors in filling these positions shall be ef- 
ciency, experience, training, and education; 
(5) that all citizens of Panama and the 
United States rendering skilled, technical, 
clerical, administrative, executive, or super- 
visory service on the Canal Zone under the 
terms of this act (a) shall normally be 
employed not more than forty hours per 
week, (b) may receive as compensation equal 
rates of pay based upon rates paid for 
similar employment in continental United 
States plus 25 percent; (6) this entire 
section shall apply only to persons employed 
as skilled, technical, clerical, administrative, 
executive, or supervisory positions on the 
Canal Zone. 


Substantially the same language has 
appeared in all succeeding appropria- 
tion acts concerning the Canal Zone civil 
and military operations. 

However, the next year in considering 
the War Department civil functions ap- 
propriation bill for 1942, Senator Mc- 
Carran inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter from the Executive Di- 
rector of the Civil Service Commission, 
stating that— 

For the classes of employment covered by 
the appropriation bill language, citizens of 
the Republic of Panama would be permitted 
to take civil-service examinations and ac- 
quire eligibility on civil-service employment 
lists. For the appointments in question, citi- 
zens of Panama and citizens of the United 
States will have comparable status. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 87, pt. 8, p. 3395.) 


Senator McCarran disagreed with this 
position and offered an amendment to 
the bill stating: 

That no part of these appropriations shall 
be used for the payment of any part of the 
salary or wages of any alien occupying any 
position covered by this section if such 
alien has United States civil-service status. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 87, pt. 3, p. 
3395.) 


This amendment precluded the Pana- 
manians from entering civil-service ex- 
aminations and from obtaining civil- 
service status and was passed by the 
Senate but rejected in conference. It is 
thus reasonable to conclude that by re- 
jecting the McCarran amendment, the 
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Congress concurred in the Civil Service 
interpretation. (See Cudahy Packing 
Co. v. Holland (315 U. S. 357, 366 (1942) .) 

The next and latest event in our dip- 
lomatic relations with the Republic of 
Panama, of course, is the 1955 Treaty 
and Memorandum of Understandings 
which merely formalize the representa- 
tions made by Secretary of State Hull in 
his 1936 letter to the Republic of Pan- 
ama. As the record shows, Hull’s note 
created a binding obligation upon the 
people and the Congress of the United 
States of America—an obligation dif- 
ficult to construe and even more difficult 
to execute particularly in such a vital 
defense area as the Canal Zone where 
employment problems at their best are 
most complicated. Singularly lacking in 
1936 was any appreciation, understand- 
ing or foresight as to how this great 
promise was to be executed. Their fail- 
ure then is our dilemma now. 

I realize, of course, that our Govern- 
ment was well intentioned in 1936. It 
had embarked upon the so-called good- 
neighbor policy. History can only tell 
whether its results have been good or 
bad. Perhaps it is so that this demon- 
stration of international good will, noble 
in concept, has been singularly ineffec- 
tive. The tragic events which we have 
recently observed in Latin America cer- 
tainly do not strike me as any positive 
evidence of the success of this policy. 

But you and I, as citizens of the 
United States, find ourselves obligated to 
pass a law here in this House today 
solely for the purpose of keeping a 
promise which this country made 20 
years ago—and this is so irrespective of 
our reservations as to the practicality of 
the legislation or even perhaps the 
wisdom of it. 

We are going to pass a law here today 
which I venture to say many Panama- 
nians will object to seriously. We are 
going to pass a law here today which has 
been foisted upon us by a well inten- 
tioned but singularly naive foreign 
policy—one which does not understand 
that the beneficiary of charity is not par- 
ticularly grateful for the charity which 
he receives, one that is designed on the 
rather cynical premise that friends can 
be bought and that friends are friends 
because they have been bought. Would 
not any Member of this House resent a 
charge that he himself was bought? 

Certainly the Republic of Panama will 
not be thoroughly happy with this free 
gift. Intrigued by our concessions, the 
Panamanians will certainly want more. 
Because there has never been any quid 
pro quo in the past there Panama has no 
apparent reason to suppose they will run 
any risks in contininug to demand and 
demonstrate until more and more con- 
cessions and yet more are made. 

Not only were these free concessions 
made, but unfortunately no one had the 
foresight to figure out how when made 
they would be administered. Congress 
was not consulted. We must not permit 
ourselves to drift into such a predica- 
ment again. It is indeed time, and has 


been for many years, to reconsider our 
attitude toward the people of other na- 
tions and treat them as people and as 
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human beings and not as relief appli- 
cants. 

This legislation, when passed, I hope, 
will be administered in such a way that 
the dignity of the United States can in 
some measure be retained. I earnéstly 
hope that the Panamanian Government 
will not conclude that the United States 
of America will continually give up its 
sovereign rights in the Canal Zone be- 
cause we will not do so, so long as we are 
charged with the defense of not only the 
Western Hemisphere but of the whole 
Free World. 

Our diplomatic history with the Re- 
public of Panama is an excellent case 
study. It should teach us that the suc- 
cess of our international relations de- 
pends upon more than a little piece of 
paper and a pious promise. It depends 
upon an understanding that our fellow 
nations are decent and dignified and that 
they do not want or appreciate charity, 
that they want to be treated fairly, hon- 
orably, and with dignity, and that they 
want to pay their way just as any indi- 
vidual over the age of 21 in this country 
does and is expected to do. Our foreign 
policy must be based upon something 
more than gift and drift. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNISON. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. Would the gentleman ex- 
plain to the House whether this addi- 
tional cost will accrue to the users of 
the Canal through the tolls or whether 
the cost will actually come back on the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. DENNISON. The gentleman is 
referring to the additional cost for the 
pay? 

Mr. PELLY. Yes. 

Mr. DENNISON. As I understand it, 
the users of the Canal pay for the priv- 
ilege of using the Canal and the Canal 
actually makes money. This is one of 
the few instruments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which shows a profit. 

Mr. PELLY. I understand there is a 
corporation which is owned by the United 
States, but in the long run I under- 
stand, too, that as the expenses go up, it 
is expected that those expenses will be 
reflected in the tolls charged to the users. 
I was wondering whether actually the 
corporation will be paying the increased 
wages and, therefore, in the long run 
it will not cost the taxpayers anything 
except as they might be interested in the 
steamship lines that use the Canal. 

Mr. DENNISON. It is anticipated that 
there will be a slight increase in the 
cost to the Government primarily be- 
cause of the provision for retirement 
benefits, but it is not anticipated that 
there will be any other increase in the 
cost. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
DENNISON] has consumed 7 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation was reported out unanimously 
by your Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. I wish to compliment the 
members of the subcommittee of which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] 
is chairman for their excellent work in 
this matter. The subcommittee went to 
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Panama and held extended hearings. 
The committee did an excellent and out- 
standing job. This legislation merely 
carries out and implements the treaty 
made between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama. I think this 
is very deserving legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. HEMP- 
HILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Scorr] may 
extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to precede my remarks 
concerning bill S. 1850, as reported by 
the committee, by offering ny most sin- 
cere compliments to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Youne], who so ably headed 
the subcommittee which considered this 
legislation, and to Mr. Murray, the 
chairman of our full committee, for the 
most outstanding and considered way 
in which they handled the multitude of 
problems involved. These two gentle- 
men, as well as other members of the 
committee, have spent a good many 
hours in working out solutions to prob- 
lems which, at the time the memoran- 
dum of agreement was reached, had been 
given no thought whatsocver. It has 
been a revelation to me and a source of 
great personal pride to have been asso- 
ciated in the development of this re- 
ported bill. 

I will not take the time of the House 
in expanding on the provisions of this 
bill which have been so ably presented 
by Mr. Murray and Mr. Youne. I only 
wish to state that I believe it is an ex- 
tremely good bill and that it meets all 
commitments made in the memorandum 
of agreement and, at the same time, pro- 
tects in every way the rights of both the 
United States citizen and Panamanian 
citizen employees of the Canal Zone. 

The bill spells out procedures and 
controls which are designed to guide 
the executive branch of the Government 
in the development of a uniform, fair 
and equitable system of position classi- 
fication and pay. It provides necessary 
employee appeals of decisions made by 
the various departments and agencies 
and, above all, it places sole responsi- 
bility in the Office of the President of the 
United States for all administrative ac- 
tions taken in implementing the agree- 
ment. 

The security provisions of the bill 
fully guarantee the continued operation 
and administration of the Canal Zone 
under any circumstances by the United 
States Government. It provides that 
any position which involves physical 
security, access to classified information, 
or such other positions as are necessary 
to the continuity of operations shall be 
filled only by citizens of the United 
States. This not only meets the require- 
ments of the agreement but it also 
greatly eliminates the possibility of sub- 
versive activities in the Canal Zone. 

The provisions of the bill dealing with 
position classification and the establish- 
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ment of wages safeguards the United 
States citizen employees from any salary 
loss. They also assure the continued 
establishment of wages in accordance 
with present practices now required by 
law. I personally believe that this bill, 
as amended by the committee, will result 
in a better employment wage system and 
one which will be acceptable to all. 

As stated by the chairman, it is im- 
perative that the Congress take action 
on this legislation during this session. 
I, therefore, strongly urge unanimous 
and favorable action at this time. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time only for the purpose 
of clarifying one section of the bill and 
one part of the report. 

Under section 3 of the bill, item (b-1) 
on page 7, the President of the United 
States, as administrative authority un- 
der the terms of this legislation, is au- 
thorized to exclude any employee or 
position from the act or provision of the 
act. I would like to read into the 
Recorp at this point a part of the able 
report made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee to the full committee, 
Page 3 of that report says: 

Section 3 authorizes and directs the head 
of each department or agency operating in 
the Canal Zone to conduct the employment 
and wage practices in accordance with the 
principles of the memorandum of under- 
standing, the provisions of this bill, and 
regulations prescribed by or under the au- 
thority of the President. Also, it authorizes 
the President to exclude any employee from 
this act. This exclusion is necessary in the 
ease of the Governor of the Canal Zone, the 

2puty Governor, the President of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, and other similar 
Officials. 


I read that into the Record for the 
purpose of clarification. 

I would like to call attention to page 
10 of the committee report when, in ex- 
plaining the appeal procedures, the bill 
provides the regulations shall be under 
authority of the President. The com- 
mittee urges, however, that the Pana- 
manian employees be granted represen- 
tation on the Board through providing. 
funds thereto. Of course it is under- 
stood that Americans be on the Board. 

I support this legislation. I think it 
carries out the terms of the treaty. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I support the bill before us 
today, S. 1850, to adjust certain condi- 
tions of employment in departments or 
agencies in the Canal Zone. 

I have been a member of the sub- 
committee in charge of this bill and I 
want to congratulate the committee and 
its hard-working chairman, Mr. YOUNG. 
The committee has worked diligently 
with a very difficult problem and the 
bill is the result of their long efforts. 

This legislation will do a very great 
deal toward bringing about better rela- 
tions between our country and our 
neighbors in the Canal Zone area. 
These relations are not in the best of 
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order at this time due to the discrim- 
ination which now exists in matters of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation results 
from a treaty entered into between our 
Government and the Government of 
Panama. I believe it is urgently needed 
and I urge that it do pass. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Younc] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DENNISON] 
touched lightly on the fact that this leg- 
islation is made necessary by virtue of 
a treaty made by the State Department 
which we are here called upon to imple- 
ment today. 

The State Department did not consult 
in any way with the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee when they were ne- 
gotiating this treaty. They handed it to 
the committee as an accomplished fact, 
and I, as one Member of Congress, am 
getting awfully sick and tired of the 
State Department making treaties with 
various foreign governments and then 
coming to a committee of the Congress 
and saying, “Here it is. You have got 
to put up the money for it.” It is high 
time Congress served notice upon the 
State Department that we are getting 
sick and tired of that kind of business. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill with amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


VETERANS’ LAWS AND INTERPRE- 
TATIONS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the House know, I have been 
concerned for some time about the ad- 
ministration of our veterans’ laws and 
the interpretation of such laws by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 

Thad hoped that with the appointment 
of a new Administrator that perhaps 
some of the old cases which, to my mind 
have constituted rank injustices, would 
receive a new look, and a favorable deci- 
sion—a decision favorable to the veteran 
and one which truly resolved all doubt in 
his favor. Thus far I must confess I 
have been disappointed. We are doing, 
apparently, business in the same old 
manner at the same old stand. 

I have two cases in mind and I will not 
repeat the details of these cases since 
they have already been the subject of re- 
marks before in this House. I have 
talked to several officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration all to no avail, despite the 
fact that I believe that any reasonable 
man would come to the conclusion that 
these are indeed meritorious cases and 
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could be allowed if the Administrator or 
his designate had the will and desire to 
do so. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of which 
I have the honor to be a member, will 
this week begin hearings on numerous 
bills involving service connected disabled 
veterans. Among these bills are 15 
measures which seek to extend in one 
way or another the presumption of sery- 
ice connection. The number of intro- 
duced bills on this subject is clear evi- 
dence of the belief in Congress that the 
practice of medicine is not an exact 
science. The number of these bills also 
testifies to the belief of the Congress that 
new legislation is necessary if our vet- 
erans are to receive justice. 

As Members know, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hae, for a number of years, 
been engaged in a comprehensive view of 
all service-connected cases of veterans 
below age 55. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has been severing a large number 
of these cases based on the doctrine of 
clear and unmistakable error. I be- 
lieve most reasonable men would be hard 
pressed to come to the same conclusion 
as the Veterans’ Administration is 
reaching in many of these cases, partic- 
ularly in those cases where an individ- 
ual veteran’s claim has been reviewed 
and rerated as many as 4 or 5 times in 
the past 10 years by the same board 
which has now decided that the claim 
should be reconsidered and service con- 
nection severed, based on clear and un- 
mistakable error. It is not without sig- 
nificance that also this week there will 
be consideration of 10 bills pending be- 
fore the committee which seek to pro- 
hibit the severance of service connection 
which has been in effect for 10 or more 
years. 

I am interested in both of these ave- 
nues of legislation, Mr. Speaker, and I 
am. also interested in a third, namely, the 
creation of a new independent board or 
court to review the decisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Unless the Vet- 
erans’ Administration mends its ways 
and puts some reason into its decisions, 
I think it follows inevitably that the 
Congress is going to enact legislation 
which will provide for an individual re- 
view of its decisions and, I hope, before 
too much time is elapsed, that we may 
see consideration of this type of pro- 
posal. 


AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sıxes] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced in the House a bill, H. R. 12939, 
which I believe to be of utmost impor- 
tance to the welfare of senior citizens 
and to others who comprise the low and 
middle income families which wish to 
become residents of small cities, com- 
munities, and rural areas throughout the 
Nation, It will provide for them the 
same opportunities under the National 
Housing Act that now exist for the city 
dweller to own a home under the insur- 
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ance provisions of that act—and correct 
an inequity that exists today. 

The present provisions of section 203 
(i) of the National Housing Act do not 
permit the Commissioner to insure mort- 
gages on existing dwellings unless appli- 
cation was made therefor before con- 
struction in rural and outlying areas: It 
precludes insurance of existing proper- 
ties; the limit of $8,000 on total coverage 
is not realistic for the areas contem- 
plated and the intent of Congress to 
provide adequate and improved housing 
SOT ANEAN and outlying areas is not being 
met. 

By rewriting section 203 (i) of the act 
it is my sincere hope to eliminate these 
serious restrictions and provide: 

Increase in the limits of the act to 
$9,000 because of the higher present day 
labor and material costs and expenses of 
cartage of materials to rural areas, 

Permit the Commissioner to insure 
mortgages on existing properties as is 
now done in urban areas, 

Clearly define the power of the Com- 
missioner to insure mortgages on prop- 
erties in suburban, small communities 
and outlying farm areas. The latter 
would also enable many small farmers 
to avail themselves of the benefits ac- 
corded under the FHA insurance pro- 
gram. 

The provisions of the newly written 
section 203 (i) would be specifically de- 
signed for the benefit of the citizens of 
low or moderate income and the elderly 
citizens who wish to better their living 
standards through purchase of a home in 
a location of their own choosing. 

My interest in offering this new 
amendment is that it always has been 
the intent of Congress to make available 
better housing for more people through- 
out our country. Under the law as it is 
today there is a great field in which we 
have not provided insurance under the 
Federal Housing Administration, that 
being the areas now included in my pro- 
posed rewriting of the section. There 
are many people who, by choice, desire 
to retire or to live permanently in sub- 
urban and rural areas but cannot pur- 
chase homes due to their inability to 
procure mortgage insurance, Weshould 
act to help these people of moderate 
means, including the elderly, achieve the 
same higher standard of living provided 
those who live in the cities. 

As a Floridian I am well acquainted 
with the problems of the retiree and the 
elderly, for thousands upon thousands of 
these people are migrating to our State. 
There are many other areas which are 
similarly affected. A vast number of 
these people are desirous of residing in 
outlying communities and they particu- 
larly enjoy the pleasures of small city 
and community or rural living. Under 
the rewritten provisions of the proposed 
section 203 (i) they will be able to avail 
themselves of this opportunity and to 
enjoy the life they so rightly deserve. 
That they should have the opportunity 
to choose their own home, either from 
existing facilities or by new construction, 
is a right we cannot deny. 

I sincerely hope that the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House will 
consider this very deserving problem in 
their proposals on housing legislation 
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for this session of Congress and incor- 
porate these recommendations in the bill 
so the House may act in fairness to those 
who are elderly and those who wish to 
live in outlying areas throughout the 
Nation. 

Specifically, my bill provides for the 
following changes and deletions to sec- 
tion 203 (i) of the Federal Housing Act: 

First. Present law: paragraph 1, first 
sentence, “Not in excess of $8,000.” 

Change: Page 1, line 9, “Not in excess 
of $9,000.” 

Reason: General increase in labor and 
material cost, particularly those addi- 
tional drayage costs and labor incident 
to rural construction. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
cently reported a bill raising from $8,000 
to $9,000 the maximum allowable for 
construction of rental units. 

Second. Present law: Paragraph 1, 
first sentence, “Located in an area 
where.” 

Change: Page 1, line 10 and page 2, 
line 11. Change “any area other than a 
built-up urban area” to read, “located 
in any area other than a built-up urban 
area.” 

Reason: To eliminate any doubt as to 
what shall constitute a rural area. 

Third. Present law: Paragraph 1, first 
sentence, “Where there is located a 
dwelling designed principally.” 

Change: Page 2, line 5, insert for “in- 
cluding a farm home” the following: 
“where there is. located a dwelling (in- 
cluding a farm home) designed princi- 
pally.” 

Reason: To remove all doubt that any 
distinction is drawn between farmers 
and other occupants of rural dwellings. 

Fourth. Present law: Paragraph 1, 
first sentence, “and which is approved 
for mortgage insurance prior to the be- 
ginning of construction.” 

Change: Deletion of the foregoing 
phrase. 

Reason: To permit rural purchasers, 
subject to the regulations and approval 
of the Commissioner, to select for insur- 
ance an existing rural dwelling of their 
choice, a right and privilege now en- 
joyed by urban purchasers—203 b. 
Under the law as now written the Com- 
missioner is prohibited from issuing 
mortgage insurance on a rural dwelling 
unless application for mortgage insur- 
ance thereon was made prior to the start 
of construction. This provision imposes 
a restriction on the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to select a rural dwelling of his 
choice. Also, this provision depresses 
the home construction business since 
countless thousands of rural dwellers 
desire and can afford new and larger 
homes but cannot sell the home in which 
they live since a potential purchaser of 
the home cannot procure satisfactory 
mortgage financing. 

Fifth. Present law: Paragraph 2, first 
sentence, “providing adequate housing 
for families of low and moderate in- 
come.” 

Change: Page 2, line 13, change “rural 
areas” to read, “in suburban and outly- 
ing areas, rural areas, and small com- 
munities.” 

Reason: To further resolve any doubt 
that the proposed law will be applicable 
everywhere other than in an urban area. 
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Sixth. Present law: Paragraph 4: 

Provided further, That under the forego- 
ing provisions of this subsection the Com- 
missioner is authorized to insure any mort- 
gage issued with respect to the construction 
of a farm home on- plot of land 5 or more 
acres in size adjacent to a public highway, 
the total amount of insurance outstanding 
at any one time under this proviso not to 
exceed $100 million, 


Change: The deletion of the above 
paragraph. 

Reason: The deleted paragraph em- 
powered the Commissioner to approve 
mortgage insurance on rural dwellings 
adjacent to public highways and situate 
on 5 or more acres, This implies that no 
rural dwelling is insurable unless so 
situated. The Commissioner has here- 
tofore taken the position that the au- 
thority to insure mortgages on rural 
construction is not limited by the above 
paragraph. Therefore, the elimination 
of this paragraph is a conforming change 
and not one of substance. Further, the 
provisions of the proposed legislation 
render this provision superfluous. 

I would like to request that you give 
your very careful attention to H. R. 
12939, and it is my sincere hope it will 
receive the approval of the Congress. 


MR. ADAMS AGAIN CLOUDS HIS 
HOUND'S-TOOTH STATUS 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
In view of the recent disclosure of the 
fact that the assistant to the President 
has been the recipient of gifts of high 
monetary value from a friend who has 
been seeking favors from Federal regu- 
latory agencies with the help and in- 
fluence of said Presidential assistant, 
I would like to make the following 
comment: 

An oriental rug is a coverup job. 

Mink is a skin job. 

Vicuna is a clip job. 

But in either case the American pub- 
lic is being fleeced by the top echelon of 
this administration. 

Also, I would like for it to be clearly 
understood that this statement has been 
made by the Tennessee Bass, without 
any reference to the nomenclature of 
his aquatic or Congressional counter- 


I agree wholeheartedly with the fol- 
lowing editorial which recently appeared 
in the Nashville Tennessean newspaper; 
and, I think this travesty on honesty 
and integrity calls for the immediate 
departure of Sherman Adams from the 
Government scene. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. ApaMs AGAIN CLOUDS His Hounp’s-ToorH 
STATUS 

When the great crusade of 1952 got un- 
derway with much fanfare about that mess 
in Washington, one of the more piously 
moralizing knights was Mr. Sherman Adams, 
who has since become resident manager of 


the White House. 
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“The people,” cried Sir Sherman from the 
Eisenhower campaign train, “will not tolerate 
the usual Truman administration attitude 
in covering up scandal and corruption by do- 
ing nothing about it in a big way. * * + 
They want Eisenhower to build back honesty 
and integrity in Government which is not 
unduly influenced by any particular seg- 
ment * * * any particular special interest.” 
Mr. Eisenhower said his people would be 
above reproach, clean as a hound’s tooth. 

And one of the horrible examples the cru- 
sade clique decried in self-righteous alarm 
was the Fulbright committee finding that 
Mr. Donald Dawson, administrative assistant 
to President Truman, had taken free lodging 
in Miami at the Saxony Hotel, which was 
financed in part by the RFC. It was never 
established that Mr. Dawson even so much as 
telephoned the RFC or in any way interceded 
in behalf of the hotel. 

But 5 years later, the same Sir Sherman 
who found this case so bad has, by his own 
admission, accepted a great deal more in 
hotel hospitality from a friend. He also ac- 
knowledged that he communicated three 
times with Federal agencies on cases involy- 
ing that friend, Mr. Bernard Goldfine, a Bos- 
ton businessman in whom the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight is 
interested. 

The “assistant” President shrugs off the 
Goldfine-paid hotel bills on the claim of a 
close personal relationship. That was what 
some of the Democrats he attacked had used 
to defend themselves—and, it might be said, 
with more justification than Mr. Adams has 
raised. But that was Government by crony, 
according to the prime minister of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Mr. Adams’ ethical 
strange, to say the least. 

There are times when Mr. Adams runs the 
White House show. The President has re- 
ferred to him as the boss and often callers 
are told to “take it up with Sherm.” Al- 
most no one sees Mr. Eisenhower without his 
major domo’s permission. Almost nothing 
gets signed without the President first in- 
specting it for the initials “O. K.—S. A.” 
When Mr. Adams picks up a telephone, ad- 
ministration underlings quaver. Anything 
he expresses even remote interest in becomes 
a hot potato. 

Thus, when the “assistant” President says 
he called Federal agencies in behalf of Mr. 
Goldfine merely for information or a matter 
of courtesy, there was no doubt about what 
the effect would be. And it is still a matter 
of record that three firms received a lighter 
action from the FTC than have many others 
in similar circumstances. 

It has been made quite clear since Dixon- 
Yates that Mr. Adams is not aboye meddling 
with regulatory agencies, for he intervened 
with the SEC to prevent disclosure of Mr. 
Adolphe Wenzell’s role in that infamous deal 
just before a crucial vote in the House. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
more heads of more Government agencies 
have been involved in conflict of interest 
and corruption than under any adminis- 
tration since President Grant. Mr. Elsen- 
hower pledged in 1952 that when it came 
to casting out such people, “We won't wait 
for Congressional prodding; the prodding 
will come from the top.” But there hasn't 
been much prodding. 

Now the ethics-in-government issue has 
moved into the White House with him, and 
the Presidents news secretary says Mr. 
Eisenhower doesn’t see anything improper. 

The moral climate of any organization 
is set by the top man’s conduct—and, it can 
be said, by the conduct of the assistant 
top man. 

Mr. Eisenhower should fire Sherman Adams 
forthwith, for if the No. 2 man in the ad- 
ministration can cut corners on ethics and 
get away with it, whom then can the people 
trust—from the President on down? 


interpretation is 
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SUSPENSIONS OF THE RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the Speaker to entertain a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules on June 18, 
1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for 1 hour 
today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 10 
minutes today. 

Mr. Sixes for 20 minutes on Monday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Hésert in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

.Mr. NEAL. 

Mr. AvucHINcLoss in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rapwan (at the request of Mr. 
PıLLron) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Van Zanpt and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Spence asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and to 
include a report immediately after the 
adoption of H. R. 10969 in the body 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. THomson of Wyoming (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Weaver) and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

$. 3829. An act to extend certain franking 


privileges to the Secretary and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S.72. An act to provide increases in cer- 
tain annuities payable from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2020. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, trans- 
mitting a report on the activities of the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems during the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1957, pursuant 
to section 4 (b) (5) of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act (H. Doc. No. 404); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

2021. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State relative to two recommendations 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva on June 26, 1956, as follows: 

(1) ILO recommendation (No. 101) con- 
cerning vocational training in agriculture, 
and 

(2) Recommendation (No. 102) concern- 
ing welfare facilities for workers, pursuant 
to article 19 of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (H. Doc. No. 
405); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2022. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report of a violation of sub- 
section (h) of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, by an employee of the 
Department of State, pursuant to subsection 
(i) (2) of section 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

2023. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), trans- 
mitting reports on Army, Navy, and Air Force 
prime contract awards to small and other 
business firms for work in the United States, 
pursuant to section 6 of Public Law 268, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2024. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report of the 
Bureau of Accounts covering restoration of 
balances withdrawn from appropriation and 
fund accounts under the control of the 
Treasury Department, pursuant to section 1 
(a) (2) of the act of July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 
648) (31 U. S. C. Supp. IV, 701 (a) (2), 84th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Government 
Operations.. 

2025. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
receipt of a project proposal relating to the 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District of 
Higley, Ariz., pursuant to section 10 of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2026. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed proj- 
ect report on the San Luis Valley project, Rio 
Grande and Weminuche Pass divisions, Colo- 
rado, pursuant to section 2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 148, 85th Congress; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2027. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Vaios Constantinos Lampos, A~5833895, in- 
volving suspension of deportation, and re- 
questing that it be withdrawn from those 
before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of this Service; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2028. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 24, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on East End Levee 
District, Little Rock, Ark., requested by reso- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted April 21, 
1950; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 12, 
1958, the following bills were reported on 
June 13, 1958: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.3. A bill to establish rules of interpre- 
tation governing questions of the effect of 
acts of Congress on State laws; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1878). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R.12948. A bill making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1879). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R.12586. A bill to amend 
section 14 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, to extend for 2 years the author- 
ity of Federal Reserve banks to purchase 
United States obligations directly from the 
Treasury; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1880). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 16, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRESTON: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 12540. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1881). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee of conference. 
S.734. A bill to revise the basic compen- 
sation schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1882). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R.855. A bill to designate 
the dam being constructed {n connection 
with the Eagle Gorge Reservoir project on 
the Green River, Wash., as the “Howard A. 
Hanson Dam”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1883). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-seventh 
report on availability of information from 
Federal departments and agencies (Depart- 
ment of Defense); without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1884). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 8543. 
A bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to authorize, in certain cases, the 
issuance of licenses to noncitizens for radio 
stations on aircraft and for the operation 
thereof; with amendment (Rept. No. 1885). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R.12311. A bill 
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to amend the act of September 7, 1950 (re- 
lating to the construction of a public air- 
port in er near the District of Columbia), to 
remove the limitation on the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for construction; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1886). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 12, 
1958, the following bill was introduced on 
June 13, 1958: 


By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 12948. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred June 16, 1958] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 12949. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 12950. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 12951. A bill to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
by encouraging exploration for minerals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 12952. A bill to permit payment in 
Alaska of certain cost-of-living allowances 
at rates in excess of 25 percent of the rate of 
basic compensation; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 12953. A bill to facilitate administra- 
tion and management by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of certain lands of the United 
States within national forests; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12954. A bill to extend and amend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954; to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, and the National Wool 
Act of 1954 with respect to acreage allot- 
ment and price-support programs for rice, 
cotton, wool, wheat, milk, and feed grains; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12955. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 12956. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H, R. 12957. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal as- 
sistance thereunder for dependent children 
living in licensed foster homes and similar 
institutions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.12958. A bill to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 to require immediate re- 
porting of exports authorized to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all coun- 
tries under its domination; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 12959. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to volunteer fire-fighting organizations; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 12960. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 12961. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. R. 12962. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to liberalize the basis 
for, and increase the monthly rates of, dis- 
ability pension awards; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 12963. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 12964. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. $ 

H. R. 12965. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue. Code of 1954 to repeal the tax 
presently imposed on the transportation of 
coal, and to repeal the tax presently im- 
posed on the transportation of other types 
of property insofar as it applies to trans- 
portation by railroad or motor vehicle; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 12966. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 12967. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 with respect to the 
frequency of review of minimum wage rates 
established for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 12968. A bill to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon common car- 
riers by railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce by requiring such carriers to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 12969. A bill to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 12970. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. HYDE: 

H. J. Res. 626. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a compact 
relating to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. Res. 593. Resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to furnish to the House 
of Representatives certain information with 
respect to the school-age Indian population 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 12971. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Hsieh, and children, Catherine 
Hsieh, Ruby Hsieh, Ruth Hsieh, Clifford 
Hsieh, and Clare Hsieh; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 12972. A bill to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position with the 
Federal Government of Capt. William T. 
Powell, Jr., United States Navy, retired, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 12973. A bill for the relief of Abram 
H. Blaisdell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 12974. A bill for the relief of Ford 
D. Cromer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCINTOSH: 

H. R. 12975. A bill for the relief of Lydia 

Shih; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 12976. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Moczulski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

682. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 18th Congressional District 
of California, who request enactment of the 
Smathers bill which will strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation and help 
the railroads to meet the changing condi- 
tions of our times and keep them strong and 
solvent; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

683. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Berkeley, Calif., relative 
to Joanna G. Koehler and others endorsing 
the petition of Alexander Meiklejohn, relat- 
ing to a redress of grievance pertaining to 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on Rules. 

684. Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to Dwight Mc- 
Nair Scott and others endorsing the petition 
of Alexander Meiklejohn, relating to a redress 
of grievance pertaining to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lithuanian Tragedy 1940-58 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Soviets invaded Lithuania in 
June 1940 the death-knell of freedom 
Was sounded in that brave little country 
and the funeral march of hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians was begun. 
Lithuanian troops were amalgamated in- 
to the Soviet forces. Schools were 
brought under the Soviet system. Na- 
tionalization of land, of finance, of trans- 
portation, of industry under the Soviets 
was the order of the day. Political, eco- 
nomic, and religious freedom was dras- 
tically curtailed; failure to comply with 
the Soviet regime meant deportation or 
death. 

Failure to obey the order of compul- 
sory voting for a one-slate Working Peo- 
ple’s Union was an immediate invitation 
to the possible death penalty. In the 
words of the monthly bulletin of the 
International Peasant Union—May-—June 
1950, page 43: 

Stalin restored serfdom in Lithuania. 


This statement, made 10 years after 
the desperate days of 1940 went on to 
say: 

The enslavement of the population is prac- 
tically complete. 


This enslavement was for the remain- 
ing population; for meantime hundreds 
of thousands of Lithuanians had been 
-murdered for their revolt; hundreds of 
thousands more had been deported to 
slave labor camps in Siberia. 

The terror and violence of the reign of 
terror which immediately followed the 
first Soviet occupation was only sur- 
passed by that which followed the sec- 
ond. In the interim the Lithuanians 
had been the victims of the German 
invasion with its horrors in some ways 
less than those inflicted by the Soviets 
but even more extensive in that they 
were intensified by the Jewish pogroms. 

The return of the Soviets in 1943-44 
brought a new onslaught of terror. 
Lithuanians who sought to escape de- 
portation by flight were massacred in 
their tracks. The plight of those who 
were left can only be sorrowfully imag- 
ined, as they were sealed off by the 
Soviets, isolated since 1944 from the rest 
of the world, a whole nation practically 
-imprisoned. 

Accordingly, my colleagues, it is most 
-appropriate that we, the representatives 
-of the people of the greatest Nation on 
earth, should pause a moment in our 
busy lives, laying to one side the prob- 
dems facing us, and do tribute to the 
‘people of this stricken nation. Their 
liberty has been shattered; their beliefs 
in the rightness of things has been 
shaken; their homeland has been de- 


stroyed; but their love of liberty is a 
burning fire; their faith in God is as 
firm as ever; and their determination to 
restore their country is a living thing. 
May they achieve in the near future the 
realization of their hopes and dreams 
and may Almighty God take them under 
the protection of His sheltering wings 
and keep them safe for the coming of 
their great day of freedom. 


Wembley Ties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I do 
hope our colleagues enjoyed wearing 
Wembley ties on Father’s Day. 

I hope each package reached its des- 
tination with dispatch. 

As you know last Friday I continued 
the annual custom of remembering the 
Members of Congress with a Wembley 
tie on Father’s Day. With each tie went 
this letter which tells the story and 
speaks for itself: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1958. 

DEAR FRIEND: Yes, today is Friday the 13th. 

But every cloud has a silver lining and 
the fact that it is Friday, June 13 today 
means that Sunday is June 15. And what 
is June 15? Father's Day, of course. 

And what does Father’s Day mean? 

It means that it is once again time for 
my good friends and constituents, Samuel 
and Emanuel Pulitzer (owners of Wembley 
Ties, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
neckwear) to salute the fathers of America 
who are Members of Congress. 

It is an annual anticipation. It is an 
annual event. It is an annual reality. Each 
year the Pulitzers have asked me to dis- 
tribute, In their name, these Father’s Day 
ties to remind you that New Orleans is a city 
of industry as well as gaiety. The Pulitzers 
are proud, and rightly so, of the national 
acceptance of their Wembley ties which are 
worn by more Members of Congress than 
any other tie. These ties sparkle of the new 
South, the new industrial New Orleans. 

Here is a business which started with a 
slice of a brother’s coat. (It was Manny’s 
and Sam did it.) That daring experiment 
has grown into the greatest neckwear busi- 
ness in the world. Even the Russians can't 
top this claim. 

It's wonderful to have nice people like 
Sam and Manny Pulitzer as constituents 
and I again pass along to you today symbols 
of their thoughtfulness and generosity—a 
tie for Father's Day. 

Wear it and think of them and think of 
New Orleans, the city that care forgot and 
industry remembered. 

With my warmest personal best wishes, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT. 


The spirit of Wembley neckwear is 
the spirit of American industry today. 
Down in New Orleans, Sam and Emanuel 
Pulitzer are making great plans to in- 
crease the appeal and scope of their 


business, which is today the world’s 
greatest neckwear manufacturer. 

Right now on their desks are plans 
for a brandnew million-dollar neckwear 
plant which will be the most modern 
neckwear institution in this country. 
Completely air conditioned and with 
other things which will add both to 
pleasure and efficiency of their 800 em- 
ployees, the new Wembley plant will be 
a showplace in fabulous New Orleans. 

American men are becoming more 
fashion conscious each year because of 
the promotional efforts of aggressive 
manufacturers like Wembley. Each year 
Wembley spends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in national consumer adver- 
tising to increase the appeal of thou- 
sands of retailers who feature the Wem- 
bley label on their neckwear racks. 

Sam and Emanuel Pulitzer have asked 
me to say to you that they are proud 
to again say: “Happy, healthy Father’s 
Day to our national lawmakers, the men 
who guide our country to its ever-ascend- 
ing road to peace and prosperity.” 


The Four Outstanding Young Farmers 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the fourth an- 
nual search for America’s outstanding 
young farmers, which was carried on 
during this past winter and spring by 
nearly 1,000 junior chambers of com- 
merce in 47 States, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
This search reached a highly successful 
conclusion when, on April 16, 1958, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., the 49 State and Ter- 
ritorial nominees met and 4 were se- 
lected and recognized as the 4 outstand- 
ing young farmers of 1957. 

This project, which is sponsored an- 
nually by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute Committee on 
Agriculture, is designed to seek out and 
honor 4 young men between the ages 
of 21 and 35 who have made outstanding 
contributions in the field of agriculture 
and conservation. This year the 4 win- 
ners were Cyrille O. Gaure, 35, of Porter- 
ville, Calif., operating 760 acres in gen- 
eral farming, principally dry farm grain; 
Thomas J, LaChance, 34, of Somersville, 
Conn., operating 470 acres with main 
crop potatoes; Felix O. Bullard, 29, of 
Monticello, Fla., operating 2,000 acres 
with main crop watermelon seed; and 
William W. Erwin, 32, Bourbon, Ind., 
operating 2,090 acres in general farming. 
The judging panel of seven nationally 
prominent agricultural experts had a 
difficult time in making their selections 
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from the field, who were all top agricul- 
turalists in their respective States and 
‘Territories. 

It is interesting to note that the 49 
young men farmed a total of 55,763 acres 
from the smallest of 2 acres to the larg- 
est of 14,000 acres; and have collective 
assets of more than $542 million. Most 
of the nominees are leaders in farm 
youth group work and in farm trade 
organizations, and all are active in com- 
munity affairs and in their respective 
churches. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of this program developed through a 
poll taken of the 49 State and Territorial 
winners, the Nation’s outstanding young 
farmers. This had to do with the atti- 
tudes of this group in regard to Govern- 
ment controls in agriculture and price 
supports. ‘Thirty-eight replied to the 
poll, and in response to the question, “Do 
you favor Government price supports?” 
8 answered yes, 30 answered no, and of 
this group 10 favored supply and de- 
mand, 5 favored gradual elimination of 
price supports, 2 favored immediate 
elimination, and 4 favored the Soil 
Bank. To the question, “Do you favor 
more or less Government control of ag- 
riculture?” 1 favored more control and 
37 favored less control. Of this group, 
11 favored going to an agriculture based 
on the laws of supply and demand. 

All of the young farmers not favoring 
Government controls would, however, fa- 
vor continuation of research, soil con- 
servation, marketing analysis, refores- 
tation, and educational programs by the 
Federal Government. Those ballots 
making comments—25 of 38—all indi- 
cated that the farm problem is not one 
of agricultural economics, but of politi- 
cal interference. There was also strong 
feeling indicated by comments that the 
present system of Government controls 
and price supports breeds inefficiency 
and results in too many instances of as- 
PRES being given “too little and too 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Fate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the woes 
and sufferings of the Baltic peoples, the 
brave and liberty-loving inhabitants of 
once independent Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and known throughout the 
Free World. The Free World also knows 
that their misery and misfortune was 
brought on by the deliberate machina- 
tions of the Kremlin. The dictators in 
that Soviet hideout planned and plotted 
for the extinction of free Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania early in the last war. 
These countries were overrun by the Red 
Army, annexed to the Soviet Union, and 
their innocent but helpless inhabitants 
forced to accept Communist slavery. 

These outrages and inhuman acts of 
the Soviet Union were contrary to the 
very pledges which the Soviet Govern- 
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ment had made solemnly and openly. 
Yet in violation of all international laws 
and customs, they conquered these coun- 
tries and they still hold them by force, 
even though their action falls under the 
moral censure of the Free World. 

This rally in publicizing the world con- 
demnation of the Soviet Union for the 
enslavement of the Baltic peoples, and 
in exposing the horrors of communism 
in the Baltic countries, is rendering a 
great public service. I join the rally 
wholeheartedly, and wish it success. 


The Econcmic Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing from the Secretary of Commerce 
and other administration officials how 
the upturn is now at hand and we can all 
relax and turn our backs on the eco- 
nomic recession which has plagued our 
country for the past 10 months, 

I categorically reject any idea that we 
dare cease thinking about this problem 
and that we dare stop working for legis- 
lative action for the maximum upturn 
at the earliest possible date. 

Unemployment in the country still 
approximates 7 percent of our work 
force. In Detroit, Mich., and in the State 
of Michigan it is 18 percent and 16 per- 
cent respectively of the work force. 

Informed economists anticipate little 
real upturn in the economy prior to next 
spring. Fortune magazine recently an- 
nounced that unemployment is expected 
to be 6 or 7 million next spring. 

Anyone who tells my unemployed auto 
workers or the laid off steelworkers that 
the economic situation of our country is 
in good shape faces danger to life and 
limb. 

My purpose in rising today is to renew 
my urging of vigorous Congressional ac- 
tion, tax cuts for the low-income brack- 
ets, and removal of excise taxes on autos 
and other consumey goods. 

Why this continued concern on my 
part? Theanswerissimple. Wedo not 
know how much this recession has cost 
us yet. The human suffering and misery 
caused will never be fully tabulated, but 
the best guess is that it has cost us our 
annual growth at the rate of about 3.1 
percent a year, or, converted to dollars, 
about $15 billion. The economy is pres- 
ently running $35 billion a year below a 
high employment level. Economists ex- 
pect that before the economy reaches 
high gear again the loss will exceed 
$50 billion and may approach $80 billion. 
It is anticipated that goods and services 
which could have been provided this 
year, but which will be missing from our 
economy, will exceed $35 billion, and this 
estimate is based on the hopeful assump- 
tion that our output will begin climbing 
in the fall. 
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The losses should be looked at in the 
following light to see just how staggering 
they are. ‘This recession has or will cost 
enough to pay for our entire 13-year 
highway program and have about $15 
billion left over. In addition to this, it 
would pay for all the goods and services 
which the Federal Government will buy 
this year; it would buy all the autos, all 
the furniture, appliances, hardware, and 
all other hard goods sold last year by 
the United States; and it would pay for 
3 years of State and local government 
outlays for school payrolls and school 
buildings and still have $15 billion left 
over. 

For recovery by next spring the econ- 
omy would have to grow at 11 percent 
per year, literally a forced-draft growth, 
If the economy grows at 7 percent per 
annum, still a rapid rate, we will not 
recover until the spring of 1960, and the 
slump will cost $70 billion. 

Action now is indispensable to the 
economic and military security of our 
Nation, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following newsletter of June 
14, 1958: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Bruce ALGER) 


The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, reciprocal trade, 4,434 pages of hearings, 
135-page report, 19-page bill, and Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, 887 
pages of hearings, 63-page report, 19-page 
bill, made a full week of floor action. Whata 
contrast—the trade bill was absolutely non=- 
partisan, the defense bill immediately follow- 
ing was strenuously partisan in a politically 
supercharged atmosphere. Proving again 
that truth is stranger than fiction, there were 
moments of ridiculousness and moments of 
grandeur and of humor—most human. 

The committee trade bill extended the 
President's present authority to continue 
lowering tariffs by 1 of 3 formulas, strength- 
ened the escape-clause operation partially 
allowing the raising of tariffs where United 
States industry is hurt, redefined Tariff Com- 
mission procedure, recognized further the 
national security aspect of imports strength- 
ening our economy or weakening our self- 
sufficiency, and specified that acceptance of 
the bill was not to be construed as Congress 
approval of GATT (the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs under which the multi- 
lateral trade pact with other nations are 
made). 

A substitute bill, the Simpson bill, in the 
Rules Committee ground rules for debate, 
had previously been agreed upon as the 
alternative plan for trade extension. This 
bill, as the only choice, offered a 2-year 
extension (instead of 5), permitted a 10- 
percent tariff reduction (mot 25 percent) 
specified the Tariff Commission (not the 
State Department) to furnish the list of 
products to be negotiated under the peril 
point, declared escape clause findings and 
relief from tariff injury could be overturned 
by majority Congress vote (not President 
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alone), continued present trade agreements, 
gave defense industries the right of appeal 
to Congress, and strengthened the Tariff 
Commission as an arm of Congress. 

The arguments for the committee bill 
were generally used against the substitute 
bill, and vice versa. The problem for House 
Members in such oversimplification and 
overstatement—to determine validity of the 
arguments for and against each, since the 
same arguments could be made on occasion 
for both. There was merit in both bills. 

Arguments advanced for extension of our 
present trade policy for 5 years (the com- 
mittee bill): (1) $19 billion exports and $13 
billion imports give us healthy $6 billion 
balance (so trade policy is good); (2) com- 
petition with a minimum of tariff restriction, 
in world trade, is healthy and necessary; (3) 
world peace can be advanced through in- 
creased trade; (4) reciprocal trade provides 
only the flexible mechanism; policy de- 
cisions can be made separately; (5) chamber 
of commerce and AFL-CIO both for exten- 
sion—these and others. 

Arguments for the substitute bill seeking 
to improve trade while protecting certain 
United States industry (and some Members 
not conceding arguments advanced for com- 
mittee bill inapplicable to substitute): 
(1) Certain United States industries need 
some protection from low wages paid workers 
of other nations; (2) United States industry 
over the years has been built up behind 
protective tariffs; (3) reciprocal trade is not 
reciprocal—for example, British tariffs are 
5 times higher than ours, United States 
overall has lowest tariffs; (4) under recip- 
rocal trade, United States supplied war ma- 
terials to Japan during China war and for 
the Pearl Harbor attack; Italy was provided 
planes and weapons for vicious attack on 
Ethiopia; (5) after 21 years of reciprocal 
trade, world trade is more tightly regi- 
mented now than ever; the escape clause 
has not protected United States industry, 
thousands of which are hurt; of 87 escape 
clause hearings of injury, relief has been 
given in only 10 cases; these and others. 

For myself, I was concerned also over 
these considerations: (1) Our trade policy 
is being determined by State Department 
internationalists as foreign-affairs matters, 
not by hard-headed economics; (2) state 
trading (Soviet style), which is Govern- 
ment-controlled trade for political reasons, 
is contrary to the United States enterprise 
and policy; (3) the GATT, under which 
55,000 trade concessions have been made, 
has never been submitted to nor approved 
by Congress; (4) the reciprocal-trade law 
specifies that no American industry shall be 
hurt (this is the law to which three Pres- 
idents and every Congress have agreed, but 
industries have been hurt, without relief 
granted; for example, oil and textiles); (5) 
reciprocal trade is one thing; United States 
becoming dependent on others is another, 
and the latter, defensewise, can endanger 
us; (6) the relationship of our foreign aid 
and foreign purchase of our exports has 
not been studied; (7) 5 years is too long 
on extension, considering bill’s controversial 
weaknesses. 

The vote came on the substitute bill, which 
I approved (it was defeated); then on re- 
committal to committee to improve the bill 
in the light of criticisms, which I approved 
(defeated); then final passage of the com- 
mittee bill, which I reluctantly approved, 
judging the good outweighed the bad. 
Speculating on the failure to include an 
oil-import limitation, since voluntary con- 
trols haven't worked, a respected Democrat 
stated that the Speaker’s plan was for Sen- 
ator JoHNson in the Senate to add the 
amendment in order to gain the independent 
oilmen’s financial support for his presidential 
race in 1960. 

- The Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958 provided for unity in stra- 
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tegic planning, military command, and in 
our fighting forces, along with streamlining 
the Defense Department, a prodigious effort 
to provide the most efficient and least costly 
defensive system possible. The bill passed 
out of the committee unanimously. Then 
the harmony stopped. The President asked 
for three amendments to improve unification. 
The political fight began as Republicans 
rallied behind the President, and the Demo- 
crats, with Speaker RAYBURN at the helm, 
opposed the President. In the face of this 
blatant political lineup, members of both 
parties disclaimed any political intentions, 
bewildering only to those who don’t under- 
stand House political operation, as each party 
seeks to build its legislative record, A stand- 
ing ovation by the Republicans went to a 
Texan, GEORGE Manon, when he stated in 
a heartfelt speech that he refused to join 
the Democrat lineup but would support the 
President. He said we should give the Presi- 
dent the tools he needs to do the job. This 
issue transcends partisan politics. I suspect 
the American people will back the Presi- 
dent’s Judgment on military matters before 
that of the House Democrat leadership. 


Dedication Ceremonies of the New Com- 
munity Center, Duncansville, Pa., on 
Flag Day, June 14, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Duncansville, Pa., on June 
14, 1958, combined Flag Day ceremonies 
with the dedication of the new $55,000 
community center. It was my privilege 
to deliver the following address for the 
occasion: 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JaMres E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION CERE- 
MONIES OF THE NEW COMMUNITY CENTER AT 
DUNCANSVILLE, PA., ON FLAG Day, JUNE 14, 
1958 


Mr. Chairman, members of the clergy, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to be 
invited to participate in this program in- 
cident to the dedication of the new Dun- 
cansville Community Center. This modern 
building is proof of the accomplishments 
that are possible through community spirit 
and a high degree of cooperation by all resi- 
dents. 

I am told that this fine, new community 
center is the realization of a fond dream by 
many of the older residents of Duncansyville, 
who for years have looked forward to the 
day when they would be able to view a mod- 
ern community building as a reality and as 
the fulfillment of their dream. 

While it required patient planning, un- 
tiring zeal, and unselfish devotion over a 
period of time by those who spearheaded the 
building program, yet success would have 
been impossible without real community 
effort that included the financial support of 
businessmen and of residents in all walks of 
life. 

Today Duncansville may well be proud of 
this fine edifice which from a practical stand- 
point will serve a dual purpose by housing 
fire and ambulance equipment and at the 
same time providing the means for recrea- 
tional activities in the spacious recreation 
room, 
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The borough of Duncansville owes a last- 
ing debt of gratitude to members of the 
building authority board, to the burgess and 
members of borough council, and especially 
to the campaign fund committee whose suc- 
cessful efforts in soliciting funds assured the 
construction of this fine community center, 
which stands as a fitting monument to the 
many willing hands and generous hearts that 
have made it a wonderful reality. It is ap- 
propriate that Flag Day has been selected as 
the date for dedication of the Duncansville 
Community Center. We can always talk 
about the flag of our country. There is a 
great wealth of interesting stories about the 
Stars and Stripes, even though it has been 
our national emblem since 1777. 

June is the birth month of the flag. It 
was on June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
Congress adopted the red, white, and blue 
Stars and Stripes design as the official flag 
of the United States. Now some of our 
citizens may declare, “fine, but what is so 
important about our flag at this late date?” 
Then someone will add that surely every 
American knows about the flag. 

How can there be any new ideas about it? 
Well there are new ideas about the flag and 
they are mighty important today. For ex- 
ample, & recent session of Congress passed 
two flag measures. One put God into our 
pledge of allegiance. It now reads: I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

The other Congressional bill which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed with reservations 
because he thought the act needed clarifica- 
tion, prohibits the display of any national 
or international flag equal, above, or in a 
position of superior prominence or honor 
to the United States emblem. 

Sometime in the near future Congress 
may again become interested in flag changes, 
if Alaska and Hawali are admitted as new 
States. Each new State adds another star 
to the flag. Two more would make 50 stars. 

The fiag is older than any of us. It is 
actually ageless. There are some interesting 
historical facts about that. For example the 
Stars and Stripes was flying 4 years before 
the United States Constitution was ratified. 
We had our flag 12 years before George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as the first President 
of the United States. The was the em- 
blem of our country 37 years before Francis 
Scott Key composed the opening stanza of 
the song The Star-Spangled Banner. And 
the flag was 154 years old before Congress 
finally adopted that song as our national 
anthem in 1931. 

By the way, my first experience with Con- 
gress was in the early 1930’s, when I ap- 
peared before Congressional committees as 
Pennsylvania State Commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
in behalf of a bill that made the Star- 
Spangled Banner the national anthem. 

In this mechanical era we can make other 
age comparisons. Our flag was flying 30 
years before Robert Fulton sailed the first 
steamboat up the Hudson from New York 
City to Albany. The flag was 54 years old 
when the first American steam locomotive 
was put on its tracks for a run between 
Albany and Schenectady, N. Y. And our flag 
was 126 years old when the Wright brothers 
flew the first airplane at Kill Devil Hill, N. C., 
in 1903. 

So you see we have inherited knowledge of 
the flag and our love for the Stars and Stripes 
from our forefathers far back in American 
history. We have literally grown up with 
the fiag. It has always been part of our 
lives and one of the first things every Ameri- 
can school child learns is how to respect the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Our children also learn the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and our national anthem 
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both of which to our embarrassment we 
adults sometimes find we have forgotten. 

There haye been many tributes to the flag. 
Every man, woman, and child who appreci- 
ates being an American can find words of 
praise for the symbol that represents the 
ideals we identify as our way of life. 

We have learned those but we do 
forget. We forget that the Stars and Stripes 
belongs to all the people and that we are 
honor bound to protect the flag because, 
after all, it does represent our freedoms and 
loyalties. 

Our flag is not just a colorful piece of 
cloth. It is truly a personality. It is as 
much alive and as vitally important as the 
free air we breathe. The flag is part of 
every American, living or dead. 

The Stars and Stripes of the United States 
always has been, and always will be, the 
proud and beautiful symbol of free men ded- 
icated to the everlasting defense of their 
liberties. That alone makes our national 
emblem of paramount importance. 

The Stars and Stripes was created at the 
time in American history when men faced 
a great test of strength. The early Ameri- 
cans had the courage to back their convic- 
tions. They dared to fight. They sacrificed 
their mal fortunes and even their lives 
to defend the liberties they believed more 
precious than anything else they possessed. 
As a result the American flag is today the 
national emblem of more than 170 million 
people who live in the most powerful free 
nation on earth. 

Old Glory has always flown as a daring, 
courageous banner of freedom. It was with 
George Washington and his men when they 
crossed the Delaware. It emerged victorious 
from the uncertain dawn at Fort McHenry. 
It led American armed forces to victory in 
the Spanish-American War and in later con- 
flicts. Our flag was carried into battle by 
American men at Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Woods in June 1918. It went with 
the United States “D-Day” forces when they 
landed on the shores of Europe in June 
1944. 

The flag flew victoriously with United 
States air, land, and sea forces fighting from 
one end of the Pacific to the other. Also the 
flag went into armed conflict against com- 
munism when American troops were plunged 
into the Korean war. Our flag has flown 
the seven seas in peace and war. It has led 
our Armed Forces into action across the 
deserts of Africa, in the arctic, and through 
the mountains and jungles of many faroff 
lands. 

The flag of our country has been bathed in 
blood and tears. It has inspired the heights 
of joy and song. It has hailed the victors and 
embraced the mortal remains of those who 
gave their lives in its defense. 

Old Glory is everything to us because it 
represents our Constitution, Government, 
and the people. The Stars and Stripes is the 
symbol of our faith in God. That is why our 
national emblem is given the place of honor 
in American churches. Without the flag and 
all that it represents there might be no 
churches. The flag is the guardian of re- 
ligious freedom guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Therefore, all of our people, whether they 
be Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, may kneel 
to pray without fear of persecution, each in 
accord with his personal religious belief. No 
other banner gives every American that right 
or security. 

Therefore none other can rightfully sup- 
plant the Stars and Stripes in the honored 
place of any house of worship. 

What is the big issue today? Stating it 
in terms of national emblems the answer is: 
Which shall we have, the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner or the hammer and sickle? Which flag 
Pi lms most truthfully the desires of all 
men 
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Well only half of the world has freedom. 
The other half of the world is trapped, toil- 
ing, suffering under the Red banner of 
communism. The threat of communism ex- 
tends within our own shores. Communists 
right here in the United States take their 
orders from Moscow. Those orders are to 
undermine our confidence in our Govyern- 
ment, weaken our loyalties, and render us 
impotent through fear. Then communism 
would destroy our form of government. 

The Communists have boasted openly that 
this is their number one goal. They would 
have a Red dictator in Washington and a 
Red flag flying over us instead of the Stars 
and Stripes. Here is what Mr. Khrushchey 
said in recent months when he hurled a 
bold and boisterous challenge to the United 
States: 

1. “We declare war on you in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

2. “You are not being threatened with 
ICBM’s but with peaceful competition in 
consumer goods.” 

3. “We will prove the superiority of our 
economic system over yours.” 

4. “Your grandchildren in America will 
live under socialism.” 

This bold and boisterous challenge by 
Mr. Khrushchev reveals the Soviet pattern 
of communizing the United States and 
abolishing the American way of life. Heaven 
forbid that we ever deteriorate to such an 
extent that we let the Communists over- 
power us. One good look at the red, white, 
and blue Stars and Stripes should be enough 
to stir the blood of every loyal American 
citizen and rouse everyone into a tight- 
fisted resolve that we shall remain free men 
forever. 

It might be well at this time for every 
American to recall the toast given by the 
American patriot Stephen Decatur when he 
declared “Our Country. In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be in 
the right, but our country right or wrong.” 

Therefore on this Flag Day of 1958, and 
in dedicating this community center, as 
loyal citizens of a great Republic let us 
declare, may our country always be right, 
but right or wrong, we shall defend the Na- 
tion and its Flag forever, the United States 
of America and its glorious Stars and 
Stripes. 


Thomas A. Mathis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 20, 1958, the Republican leader, in- 
deed the leader of Ocean County, N. J., 
Thomas A. Mathis, died, and his passing 
was a great loss to his many friends 
there and throughout the State. Capt. 
Tom Mathis, as he was called with sin- 
cere affection, was beloved by people in 
all walks of life—farmer and fisherman, 
banker and merchant, rich and poor. 
‘The fact that he was an ardent Repub- 
lican and led the election to office of Re- 
publican candidates for many years, 
made no difference. Everyone loved 
him. 

Thomas A. Mathis was 88 years old at 
the time of his death and his long life 
was a full and eventful one. At the age 
of 16 he shipped as cabin boy on a sail- 
ing vessel and continued the mariner’s 
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life for 21 years, retiring in 1906 with a 
master mariner’s license, which he car- 
ried to the day of his death. He also 
held a first-class pilot’s license for the 
waters between Eastport, Maine, and 
Philadelphia. As first officer on a steam 
vessel he made a 3-year trip around the 
world and served as second officer on 
the City of St. Augustine on the New 
York-to-Florida run. He skippered the 
International Cup winner Columbia in 
many races and was first officer on the 
famous yacht Corsair, owned by J. P. 
Morgan. 

A year or so after Captain Tom retired 
from the sea, he entered politics in Ocean 
County and in 1909 was appointed to fill 
an unexpired term in the State senate 
but failed of reelection. This did not dis- 
courage him, however, but rather 
strengthened his determination, and was 
what really started his great political ca- 
reer in building one of the strongest po- 
litical parties in the State. He started 
out to meet people everywhere and in his 
own words he “stumped through the 
county, climbing fences to talk to farm- 
ers, and knocking on every kitchen door 
for votes.” He was elected to the State 
senate in the next election, holding that 
office for eight terms. He also served as 
majority leader and president of the 
State senate. Later he served as secre- 
tary of state of New Jersey for 10 years 
and only a legal technicality prevented 
his receiving an appointement for an- 
other term of 5 years. 

During all this time Captain Tom was 
organizing and perfecting the Republi- 
can Party in Ocean County where he set 
up clubs named after himself in every 
community. They were known as the 
T. A. M. Republican Clubs and were kept 
active the year around. He was a tire- 
less leader and always kept himself ad- 
vised of the activities of these groups. 
On one occasion when reminiscing about 
the past he referred to the experiences of 
his political leadership in terms of the 
old sea captain that he was: “You have 
your storms to battle, your calms to en- 
dure, and your shoals to avoid; and 
you’ve got to keep your eyes open for 
the other fellow’s torpedo. But I’ve had 
a lot of fun out of it.” A most adequate 
summation of the problems and trials of 
a successful political leader. 

In spite of his 88 years Tom Mathis 
was active right up to the end. He was 
at his real estate and insurance office 
every day attending to his business and 
meeting the constant stream of visitors 
from all walks of life who came to see 
him. Some sought advice and received 
good counsel; some sought financial as- 
sistance and, if their cause was worthy, 
did not go away disappointed; some 
wanted a favor and he did what he 
could to help. No wonder he was loved 
by so Many and was a real leader among 
men. 

His political sagacity was highly re- 
spected and was proverbial throughout 
the State. He was born with the politi- 
cal touch and his candidates for office 
were elected and reelected time and 
again. He made a boast that he would 
never desert anyone who was loyal to his 
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organization and he kept his word. Al- 
though he was a stanch Republican and 
never deviated from the paths of his 
party, his candidates were supported by 
Republicans and Democrats alike, and 
Captain Tom always saw to it that such 
favors were not overlooked. He was & 
wise and practical politician. 

Like a host of others I have lost a 
great personal friend and I shall miss 
him. I never knew him to be false to 
his word and I have always been grate- 
ful to him for telling me the facts as he 
saw them, disagreeable though they 
might be. He was shrewd and cautious, 
and I shall always remember his advice 
to me on one occasion when I was an- 
xious to rush in to try to correct a situa- 
tion, “Remember, Jim,” he said, “don’t 
try to make the trolley car all at once.” 

He was a loyal American, true to his 
country’s ideals, and he would have no 
dealings with anyone tainted with com- 
munism or any other foreign ideology. 
His passing is mourned by many through- 
out our State and, indeed, our political 
life has suffered a loss that is hard to 
estimate. He was a gentleman of the 
old school who played the game hard, 
sometimes ruthlessly, but as Monsieur 
Beaucaire said when he caught his ad- 
versary cheating at cards, “With the 
cards, with the dice, with the small 
sword, but always fair, Monsieur, always 
fair.” Captain Tom Mathis was always 
f 


Salary Increases Inflationary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, on April 14, 
1958, I expressed opposition to percent- 
age-wise increases in Federal employees’ 
salaries, especially emphasizing the need 
for and the justice of raises for the pre- 
dominantly large group of postal and 
classified employees whose salaries had 
fallen far below the advances in living 
costs. The reaction to this statement 
was somewhat surprising in that some 
complaining employees interpreted the 
intent of that statement by emphasis on 
words out of context. 

I still maintain that Congressional ap- 
proval of uniform pay raises for all Fed- 
eral employees is not in the best interest 
of the public. 

While I am in a position to realize 
that men in public life are accustomed 
to different standards of living that re- 
quire careful budgeting of income in 
order to keep up with the Joneses, their 
necessity for self-denial and careful 
budgeting in no way compares with that 
experienced by the great mass of average 
citizens who must adjust their meager 
incomes to the ordinary requirements of 
family obligations. The 5 million work- 
ers furloughed or discharged with no 
visible means of support beyond their 
entitled period of unemployment com- 
pensation find it difficult.to explain why 
employees supported by their tax moneys 
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should at the same time be granted in- 
creases through Congressional approval. 

Rearing a family today is a most ex- 
pensive obligation too often overlooked 
by officials in Government who are pri- 
marily responsible for the imposition of 
taxes affecting people at the grassroots. 
Not only do the low-income salaried and 
wage groups find it difficult to meet 
their living costs after taxes are squeezed 
from their pay envelopes, but pension- 
ers, retirees, those on public relief, and 
others with income from dividends are 
equally hard pressed. 

Of course, the real culprit is inflation. 
It is the uneconomic tangent leading the 
way to the regularly advancing costs of 
food, raiment, services, and the ordinary 
things that every family should have to 
insure the needs and comforts of liv- 
ing—essential demands that apply 
equally to all families regardless of their 
income. Barring sickness and accident, 
family costs above the requirements at 
these levels rise in proportion to the 
amounts spent for nonessentials and 
luxuries. 

Solution to the problems of inflation 
should be approached in two directions. 
The first objective should bring a raise 
in the salaries and wages of those groups 
whose incomes fall short of meeting in- 
flated costs up to existing limits of prices 
for essential family demands. This 
means raising the salary scales of those 
at the low-income level. This the Con- 
gress has done, but those of us who 
opposed raising higher level salaries 
were left no choice but to vote the salary 
increase bill reported by the committee. 

The second and far more effective 
anti-inflation measure should be to hold 
the line on top salaries at all levels, and 
especially salaries of the higher paid 
Government workers. No one can deny 
that rivalry between employee groups 
in business and industry, each in turn 
demanding wage advantages, is an im- 
portant factor in contributing to spiral- 
ing inflation, and since it is true that 
inflation is our greatest economic enemy, 
it should be attacked at the most vul- 
nerable point. This point, it seems to 
me, is found at the Federal level where 
an acknowledged effort to hold the line 
on further salary increases would have 
a decided deterrent effect on others in 
industry who would be expected to fol- 
low customary trends. 

Now that the supergrade Federal 
salaries are being boosted percentage- 
wise, organized employees have a legiti- 
mate excuse for pressing further de- 
mands which, if granted, would auto- 
matically result in increased prices of 
essential commodities when the increase 
granted to the lower paid salary group 
will face the same disadvantageous posi- 
tion they occupied before. 

In this period of inflation when social 
security and pension stipends fail so 
miserably in covering living costs, and 
when the recipients are forced to share 
hidden taxes with the rest of us, we offi- 
cials in Government, whether elected or 
appointed, should not forget that the 
payment of taxes by the great majority 
to support our salaries is a mandatory 
duty which requires great sacrifice. And, 
what is more, regardless of the form or 
the amount of taxes sent to Washing- 
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ton, one-fourth of it is never returned 
to the people back home. 

It is the old story of spiraling infla- 
tion and in this case definitely encour- 
aged by Government. Congressional 
approval of higher topnotch salaries and 
its recent authorization of some 1,000 
additional supergrade career positions to 
impose additional tax take from the pay 
envelope of every worker is cause 
aplenty for popular resentment. 

Most Federal employees are dedicated 
public servants who perform their as- 
signed duties well and honorably, but 
secure in their positions with built-in 
promotions, fringe benefits, and guaran- 
teed retirements they are prone to over- 
look the plight of the common man whose 
earnings are subject to tax obligations 
over which they have no control. 

Not only is this true in bureaus and 
various agencies, it is equally true in the 
Executive and Defense Departments. 
Even the Congress succumbs to organ- 
ized pressure groups whose well-paid, 
well-trained, and effective lobbyists seek- 
ing selfish advantage press for legisla- 
tion favorable to them but not in the 
interest of the general public. All too 
often has Congress approved temporary 
emergency legislation only to fail to 
repeal these statutes after the emergen- 
cies have disappeared. This custom, 
together with ultra-social welfare legis- 
lation, pyramids the annual obligation 
that passes on to the tax-weary public. 

These annual mandatory obligations 
including interest on the national debt 
and the Veterans’ Administration are 
now approaching $20 billion, far more 
than the total cost of Government only 
a few years ago. 

People back home who must bear this 
cost, many of them unemployed, three- 
fourths of the working public unable to 
keep pace with advancing wages of or- 
ganized labor, and salary standards of 
top priority Federal employees, are be- 
coming alarmingly vocal in their resent- 
ment toward big government, big ex- 
penditures, and involuntary exorbitant 
taxes. It is time we in Government, 
servants of all the people, read the warn- 
ing signs. 


The Class of 1958 Faces the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of an 
address I delivered at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, State University of 
New York, at Farmingdale, N. Y., on 
Sunday afternoon, June 15, 1958: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, BY CONGRESSMAN 

Victor L. ANFUSO, AGRICULTURAL AND TECH- 

NICAL INSTITUTE, STATE UNIVERSITY or New 

YORK, FARMINGDALE, N. Y., JUNE 15, 1958 

Mr. Chairman, honored faculty, members 
of the class of 1958, ladies and gentlemen, I 
consider it a great privilege to have been in- 
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vited to participate in this solemn convoca- 
tion and to have the opportunity to share a 
few thoughts with you. I am particularly 
pleased to have this high honor at a time 
which coincides with the 10th anniversary of 
the State University of New York. We are 
all very proud of this great institution of 
higher learning and its many achievements 
since its inception. 

The class of 1958, I am told, numbers ap- 
proximately 450 persons. Each of you is re- 
ceiving today an associate degree in applied 
science. From here on you will be known as 
technicians in 1 of the 14 fields offered by 
the Agricultural and Technical Institute. 
Some of you will be technicians in agricul- 
ture or ornamental horticulture; a larger 
number will be in the fields of industrial 
technologies; others are to become techni- 
cians in art and business, and a smaller 
number is entering the field of dental 
hygiene. 

How times have changed since I sat with 
the class of 1927 at our commencement 
exercises, Outside of those among us who 
entered law or medicine, the remainder for 
the most purt received a general education 
and had no idea what they were going to do 
next or where they would end up. With 
you it is different. You have been trained 
for a specific task, you know exactly what you 
are going todo. I can only conclude that the 
younger generation of today is much more 
practical than we were, 

In one way, however, I feel certain there 
has been no change. I can vividly recall 
when I sat there at my graduation, thinking 
not so much of the future as of the immedi- 
ate past, of the happy years I spent at col- 
lege, and the fact that this happy period in 
my life had now come to an end. It was with 
a mixed feeling of joy and sadness that I was 
now saying farewell to my alma mater, to my 
professors, and fellow students. I dare say 
that many of our young friends here today 
are cherishing the same thoughts. In this 
respect we have not changed. 

At this point, I should like to direct your 
thoughte into the present, the world of today, 
the world which you are facing now. What 
sort of a world is it? And how do you find 
your proper place in it? I do not know 
whether I can satisfactorily answer such 
questions. Above all, I must ask you not to 
regard what I am going to say to you as 
political oratory. 

The story is told in Washington about a 
certain Congressman whom a constituent of 
his was trying toreach. An important debate 
was going on then in the House Chamber but 
the constituent nevertheless sent in a page 
boy to call the Congressman. When he final- 
ly came into the cloakroom, the constituent 
started to apologize to the Congressman for 
calling him off the House floor. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the Congress- 
man. “I am glad to have an excuse to come 
out here. This cloakroom is the best shelter 
we have from oratorical fallout.” 

I do not know about the oratorical part 
of my effort here, but I am hoping there 
will be a fallout of ideas which might prove 
stimulating to you, and perhaps inspiring. 

You may have heard the story of Michel- 
angelo and the piece of marble. Michel- 
angelo was strolling one day with a friend 
of his in Florence and came upon this block 
of marble half buried with dirt and rubbish. 
He cleared away the dirt and lifted the mar- 
ble from the mire. His friend, in surprise, 
asked what he wanted with such a worthless 
piece of rock anyway, whereupon Michel- 
angelo replied: 

“Oh, there is an angel in that stone and 
I must bring it out.” 

He took the marble to his studio. There, 
he worked on it patiently, lovingly, and 
finally brought out the hidden glory that 
was to inspire others for generations to 
come. 

Not many of us are blessed with the tal- 
ents and the inspiration of a Michelangelo. 
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But all of us can do our share in bringing 
out that which is true, and good, and in- 
spiring in human nature. I know of no 
better period in a person’s life to start than 
now, when you have reached full maturity 
and a stage in life where you are ready to 
apply your academic training to everyday 
practical experiences. 

As we grow older and more mature, we 
find that we cannot afford to linger too long 
over the certainties of yesterday. Instead, 
we must now cope with the uncertainties of 
each new day, with its difficult problems, its 
intriguing challenges. In time you will dis- 
cover, as I have discovered, that maturity 
reserves its rewards for those who are will- 
ing and ready to face the challenge of the 
future, 

I am convinced that in the years ahead 
you will be confronted with challenges of 
greater dimension than any other genera- 
tion before you has had to face. These chal- 
lenges will not be limited only to the field 
of politics or international affairs, but will 
encompass every human endeavor, with 
emphasis on science and technology, and on 
human relations. 

I believe that you of the class of 1958, 
graduating from an institution of higher 
learning such as this, are well prepared to 
assume the responsibilities and to play your 
role in a rapidly changing world of tech- 
nology and scientific progress. In this role 
it is not so much what our Nation’s des- 
tiny holds out in promise to you, but rather 
what it expects of you, and what it needs in 
these crucial and trying years ahead. For 
those of you who will show a willingness to 
meet the Nation’s urgent requirements and 
to help solve some of its pressing problems, 
your place in life is assured. 

The one thing all of you still lack is how 
to apply the vast amount of knowledge you 
have acquired these past few years to your 
daily life and the part you are to play in it. 
Only time and experience will fill that gap. 
That is something which is slowly acquired 
through association with others, working 
side by side with other people in your chosen 
field of endeavor, in keeping informed of 
new developments in that fleld, in concen- 
trating on immediate tasks, and in the de- 
velopment of new ideas, 

All of this, however, is not sufficient. In 
pursuing these steps to acquire experience 
and to apply your knowledge you will be- 
come a well-rounded expert or technician in 
your field. This may not make you a well- 
rounded human being, however. In addi- 
tion, you must develop a balanced and ma- 
ture viewpoint, a tactful approach to prob- 
lems and to people; you must become in- 
formed on a multitude of things and events; 
you must become a participating citizen in 
this democracy of ours, and you must under- 
stand the value of such participation. Above 
all, you must continually try to broaden 
your knowledge and appreciation of the finer 
things in life through association with good 
literature, with music and art, with the the- 
ater, and other aspects of our cultural life. 
All of this will make for leadership and for 
success. If you concentrate on only one 
phase, you will some day find yourself in a 
very narrow dead-end—and by then it may 
be too late to retrieve your steps. 

The great American humorist and folk- 
philosopher Will Rogers once said: “It’s not 
what you know, but how you use what you 
know that counts.” That is very true. It is 
not enough merely to learn something, we 
must also acquire the experience which helps 
us to better understand that which we have 
learned. Knowledge is only a tool. If we 
are to do good work with this tool, we must 
keep it sharp by continuing our education 
and broadening our experiences, If we stop 
learning, life will pass us by. 

Let me caution you, however, that neither 
should you ever feel superior to anyone else 
merely because you have acquired a college 
education. Abraham Lincoln and Harry Tru- 
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man, in my mind, are the best examples of 
educated men who never went to college. 

During the past year our system of edu- 
cation in America has been under severe 
criticism for failure to stress the fields of 
science and technology. Ever since Russia 
launched its first sputnik last October, we 
have suddenly awakened to the stark fact 
that we have fallen behind the Russians in 
scientific progress and achievements and 
that this constitutes a grave threat to our 
national security and future survival. Since 
then there has been much more emphasis 
in our schools on science and technology. 

I can understand the logic of it. I can 
see the need for it. But I must warn you 
not to overlook other phases of community 
life. Science and technology in themselves 
will not solve America’s problems in the 
future or provide us with complete assur- 
ance of security. The security of our people 
and its survival will not be assured merely 
by expanding our scientific and technologi- 
cal training in our schools. It requires 
much more than that. 

If we should concentrate only on that 
type of training, we may find some day that 
we have prepared people to build bigger and 
better missiles and other nuclear weapons, 
but that they are a failure as human beings, 
as loyal citizens, as participants in a demou 
cratic society. We shall find them incapable 
of putting their knowledge and ability to 
good use in society. Before a man can be 
a good scientist, or a good technician, or 
engineer, or businessman, or whatever else 
he seeks to attain in life, he must first be a 
rational human being, conscious of society 
and its way of life, able to cooperate with 
his fellow men, and to find the proper role 
for himself in his community, This is what 
spells the difference between life in a de- 
mocracy and under a dictatorship. 

Thus, a good education is that which 
trains him to live rationally, which awakens 
in him a consciousness of life around him, 
which teaches him to assume responsibility, 
and which enables him to think for himself. 
Education, to my mind, is the key to our 
future. For this reason, I feel that we must 
do everything possible to maintain diversity 
in education, rather than overemphasizing 
certain fields or concentrating all our atten- 
tion in limited directions. The famous 19th 
century American philosopher Ralph Waldo 
Emerson expressed this thought: “The true 
test of civilization is not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops, but the kind of 
men the country turns out.” 

As we look about us in the world today, 
we are confronted with many problems at 
home and abroad. Pick up your newspaper 
and you will see these problems staring you 
in the face. One day it is the implication 
of a new Russian sputnik which has been 
sent up into space. The next day, it is 
violence in Lebanon, or Algeria, or Latin 
America. Then, it is a crisis of great pro- 
portions in France which has shaken our 
longstanding ally to its very foundations, 
On the homefront, we are troubled by the 
economic situation and a sizable unemploy- 
ment. The cost of living continues to in- 
crease. The crisis in the Nation’s schools 
is no nearer a solution now than it was a 
year or two ago. 

The upshot of it all is that throughout 
this great Nation of ours, as well as among 
our friends and allies of the Free World 
everywhere, there is today a rising demand 
for American leadership and guidance— 
moral, spiritual, political, economic, military, 
scientific—in short, a demand for leadership 
and guidance of every kind. People every- 
where look to us for new viewpoints, for 
imaginative ideas, for bold action to hold the 
Free World together against the onslaught 
of international communism, Above all, they 
look to us for new enthusiasm, new courage, 
and effective action to face the many prob- 
lems with which the world is confronted and 
to find a satisfactory solution for them, 
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Right now the world is divided Into two 
major camps, the East and the West, which 
are in a great ideological struggle. 
It is a battle of ideas which, in my estima- 
tion, is more important than the battle of 
weapons. Both we and the Russians know 
that a battle of weapons would mean suicide 
for the human race; and while both are pre- 
paring new and fantastic weapons, I believe 
that we may never witness a war with weap- 
ons of total destruction. It is a well-known 
fact that the leaders of the Kremlin are 
relying on propaganda and deception, on 
conspiracy and subversion, rather than on 
atomic weapons and missiles, in their efforts 
to conquer the Free World. 

While there may never be a shooting war, 
nevertheless, we are living in a period of 
great moral crisis. We cannot afford to 
merely sit back and wait for events to de- 
velop. We cannot close our eyes to what 
is transpiring all over the world, and hope 
it will pass us by. We cannot isolate our- 
selves from everything and everyone, nor 
can we afford to remain neutral. It was the 
17th century poet and theologian, John 
Donne, who in the course of one of his ser- 
mons said: 

“No man ts an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main. Any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind; and, 
therefore, never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

John Donne’s reference to a man can also 
be applied to a nation. Today we can truly 
say that no nation is an island, entire of 
itself; every nation is a piece of the con- 
tinent, a part of the main; and the death 
of any free nation diminishes us, too. All of 
us are deeply concerned about the security 
of the Free World, and particularly the se- 
curity of our own country and its survival 
in the future. We are concerned about it 
not merely for ourselves, but even more so 
for our children. We want to hand down to 
you and to future generations a free, a 
happy, and a prosperous nation, as we know 
it. To achieve this, we must build and pre- 
pare against any possible danger. We must 
stop following and begin leading. Either 
we assume our position of moral leadership 
of the Free World, as expected of us, or we 
shall be forced in due time to take a back 
seat and become a second- or third-rate 
power. Let us remember that older and 
stronger nations than we have disintegrated. 

Hence, I feel that the time has come for 
us to adopt and pursue a dedicated policy 
of national rebuilding. We must develop a 
dynamic approach to problems. We must 
seek to rebuild our position in the world as 
the most powerful force for freedom, to 
which the whole human race can once again 
look with hope in their hearts and with re- 
spect for our humanitarian principles. 

In short, we must regain our leadership in 
the community of nations, which has been 
severely shaken and undermined in recent 
years. We must regain the confidence of 
people all over the world in our aims, in our 
principles, in our deeds. This is the chal- 
lenge that we face in the world today. This 
is the challenge that will face you as you go 
forth to make your mark and to find your 
place in the community. It is a challenge to 
keep our Nation strong and free and united. 
It is a challenge to continue to build and 
develop our political and social institutions, 
our human and economic resources, our edu- 
cational and religious life, in order to main- 
tain a great promise for the present and 
future generations—as was done in past gen- 
erations—the promise of expanding oppor- 
tunities and progress in freedom for all 
Americans, 

The famous French scientist, Louis Pas- 
teur, once said: 

“I hold the unconquerable belief that scl- 
ence and will triumph over ignorance 
and war, that nations will come together not 
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to destroy but to construct, and the future 
belongs to those who accomplish most for 
humanity.” 

I believe that if we continue to work in the 
interests of humanity, the future will belong 
to us—as Pasteur has prophesied. Let us 
continue to have faith in our country, in its 
destiny, and in its future. Let us continue 
to march forward together on the road to 
freedom, peace, brotherhood, and under- 
standing among nations. Let us continue to 
build with love and tolerance. For only in 
this way shall we make it possible for our 
younger generation to have the opportunities 
and to weave the great dream of America, as 
was done by the American people for nearly 
two centuries. 

In conclusion, I extend my sincerest wishes 
to the class of 1958 and to your parents and 
friends. I congratulate you upon the suc- 
cessful completion of your formal educa- 
tion—and upon the commencement of your 
lives as well-trained and responsible adults, 
May I leave with you, as a parting thought, 
& set of 10 principles which should serve as 
a guide for you in a very active, happy, and 
successful life: 

1. To thyself, be true. 

2. To thy family, be affectionate. 

3. To thy neighbor, be generous. 

4. To thy community, be serviceable. 

5. To mankind, be just. 

6. To every living creature, be compassion- 
e. 

T 

8. 


+ 


a 
To the world, be courageous. 
To the past, be understanding. 
9. To the future, be hopeful. 
10. And to God, be humble. 


Hale Boggs: A “Prophet” With Honor 
Even in His Own Country Deserves 
New Orleans’ “International Award of 
Merit” From the “International City” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country, but such 
is not so with my distinguished colleague 
and old friend, Hate Boccs, whe shares 
with me the honor of representing the 
great and fascinating city of New 
Orleans. 

Those of us in the House know of the 
great contribution which my fellow 
Louisianian made during the arduous 
days of preparation for presentation of 
the bill extending the reciprocal trade 
bill. The distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas and chairman of Ways and 
Means Committee, WILBUR MILLS, will be 
the first to gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance which he received from HALE 
Boccs during the preparation and final 
days of the bill on the floor. We who 
serve with Hate Boccs in the House were 
privileged to hear him deliver one of the 
finest and most effective speeches heard 
on this floor in support of the reciprocal 
trade bill. 

Only too often, however, the folks 
back home really do not grasp or appre- 
ciate the vital and influential role which 
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one of their own Members of the Con- 
gress play in such important legislation. 

This is one time, however, the folks 
back home did know it and did rec- 
ognize it. 

The influential Times-Picayune, one 
of the great newspapers of America, had 
this to say editorially: 


House VOTE A Boon To TRADE 


Most far reaching of steps yet taken to 
nail down the United States position as an 
advocate and practitioner of foreign trade 
was taken by the House Wednesday in ap- 
proving the President's reciprocal trade pro- 
gram 317 to 98 On the recommitment 
motion and substitute the vote was closer 
but not nearly as close as forecast. 

The 5-year extension, longest yet ap- 
proved, was a major advance over the l1-, 
2-, and 3-year continuances granted during 
the last 24 years. It will insure more sta- 
bility for our trade policies and eliminate 
the uncertainty expressed by foreigners in 
negotiating agreements with us. 

The House outcome is a boon to the trade- 
conscious area served by New Orleans, and 
it is a matter of some pride with this area 
that the intensive work of Representative 
Harz Boccs proved so effective. 

President Eisenhower is the major victor, 
of course. He stood firm and applied pres- 
sure to a degree unusual with him. But it 
was Hate Boccs, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Foreign Trade and 
Arkansas Representative Winsur MILLS, 
chairman of the parent committee, who car- 
ried on the floor fight which won more 
Democrats to the President's aid than Re- 
publicans. Through the hearings con- 
ducted abroad and work in Washington and 
about the country, Representative Bocas 
laid the groundwork for Congressional ac- 
ceptance of the program. The President 
was fortunate too in having the assistance 
of the leaders of both parties in Congress. 

Louisiana Congressmen and most of those 
from yeighboring States except Mississippi 
supported the program. Unhappily, all but 
one of the Mississippi Congressmen veered 
away. We think their discontent could 
have been more properly directed at the cot- 
ton dumping in foreign markets rather 
than at the trade program. 

The measure now goes to the Senate. It 
will be more extensively debated and delayed 
there, but the record of that body on the 
trade agreements in the past is cause for opti- 
mism. It approved the 1955 3-year extension 
of the program, 75 to 13. 

Recession conditions, of course, haye in- 
tensified the feeling of the hard-core pro- 
tectionists who have gained recruits from 
the textile, oil, coal, and metal-mining areas. 
Some oil and metal interests have been to an 
extent mollified by helps the administration 
has extended or projected. 

Under the bill the President can reduce 
tariffs up to 5 percent a year and either ac- 
cept or reject Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations for the relief of industries endan- 
gered or severely harmed by low tariffs, 
There are some other escapes for adversely 
affected business, 

Commitments of this country to the pol- 
icies of a trading Nation has a significance 
reaching far into the future. With its 
mounting industrial production and surplus 
production facilities, it will have to sell and 
also buy on a steadily increasing scale to 
maintain its growth and prosperity. Apart 
from that, its commerce is likely to be its 
greatest peace weapon and its strongest tie 
with the Free World. 


But an editorial is the expression of 
the policy of 1 organization or 1 group. 
The true refiection of the entire commu- 
nity is to be found in what the commu- 
nity’s leaders think and here is where 
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Hare Boces attained his greatest recog- 
nition and just tribute—a homage well 
due him. 

Here is the news story from the 
Times-Picayune appearing the day after 
the House passed the reciprocal trade 
bill. It tells the full story of the appre- 
ciation for the work of Hate Boccs and 
I am privileged to bring it to your atten- 
tion because I think you should know 
what they think about Hate Boccs back 
home, “Way down yonder in New Or- 
leans”: 

Boccs PRAISED IN PACT VICTORY—ORLEANS 

LEADERS SEND CONGRATULATIONS 

House approval of a bill extending the 
reciprocal trade program for 5 years was 
described in New Orleans Wednesday as a 
tremendous victory for the liberalization of 
trade throughout the world. 

International House President Richard W. 
Freeman said this in a statement which also 
credited the leadership and energy of our 
own Congressman Hate Boaes in the fight to 
continue the trade agreements. Boccs is 
chairman of the Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy. 

Boccs cited the Times-Picayune for the 
newspaper's support of the extension of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. In a telegram to 
the newspaper, Bocas said: 

“The consistent and intelligent editorial 
support of the Times-Picayune contributed 
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tremendously to the magnificent victory 
achieved for the trade agreements program 
today. As of the subcommittee 
in charge of the bill, may I express my pro- 
found gratitude and appreciation. This is 
& great day for New Orleans, Louisiana, the 
United States and the Free World.” 

Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison also com- 
mended Bocas for carrying the ball, adding: 
“This bill is of vital importance to us, as 
foreign trade is the life of our port, which 
is in turn the life of New Orleans.” 

OTHERS HAIL VICTORY 

Also hailing the House action was E. M. 
Rowley, president of the chamber of com- 
merce of the New Orleans area, who sent con- 
gratulatory telegrams to Bocas, Congressman 
F. Epwarp HEBERT, and United States Sena- 
tors ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. LONG, 
of Louisiana. 

And congratulatory wires were sent to 
Boccs by other New Orleans leaders includ- 
ing Joseph M. Rault, Maurice F. Barr, Robert 
E. Elliott, A. E. Hegewisch, and Neville Levy. 

Freeman said: “Extension of this legisla- 
tion has been a major project of Interna- 
tional House for nearly a year, and during 
the course of this work International House 
contacted every Member of Congress a num- 
ber of times, every chamber of commerce in 
the United States and many in foreign coun- 
tries, and practically every port, trade, and 
civic association interested in foreign trade. 
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CALLED ANSWER TO REDS 

“This victory today in Congress will be 
hailed throughout the Free World as the 
United States answer to Premier Khru- 
shchev’s declaration of trade war upon the 
United States, which he made last year. It 
will be recognized as placing the United 
States more firmly upon the road of liberal 
trade, and will be a tremendous stimulus for 
more world trade and world peace.” 

In addition to wiring Bocas the congratu- 
lations from the entire membership of In- 
ternational House, Freeman also sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram to Congressman WILBUR 
D. Mints, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, in which he stated that 
the House action reestablishes the United 
States prestige in foreign trade policy world- 
wide. 


Several weeks ago it was my unusual 
distinction to be presented the Interna- 
tional Award of Merit, by Mayor 
deLesseps S. Morrison, of New Orelans. 
It is the highest award the city of New 
Orleans can make. The award had been 
presented only seven times before and 
I was the first Member of Congress to 
receive it. I hope that Hate Boccs will 
be called home very soon to receive the 
International Award of Merit from a 
grateful city and an appreciative com- 
munity. He deserves it so much more 
than did I. 


SENATE 


TuESDAY, JUNE 17, 1958 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 16, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Florida, offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly beseech 
Thee, as for the people of these United 
States in general, so especially for their 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled; that Thou wouldst be 
pleased to direct and prosper all their 
consultations, to the advancement of 
Thy glory, the good of Thy church, the 
safety, honor, and welfare of Thy 
people; that all things may be so or- 
dered and settled by their endeavors 
upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and happiness, truth and jus- 
tice, religion and piety may be estab- 
lished among us for all generations. 
‘These and all other necessaries, for them, 
for us, and Thy whole church, we humbly 
beg in the name and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, our most blessed Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, June 16, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour for 


the transaction of routine business, sub- 
ject to a 3-minute limitation on state- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETING OF 
THE TWO HOUSES ON JUNE 18, TO 
HEAR ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 


OF THE PHILIPPINES—ORDER 
FOR RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that tomor- 
row at 12:30 the Honorable Carlos P. 
Garcia, President of the Philippines, will 
address a joint meeting of the two 
Houses. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that tomorrow at 12:20 p. m. the Senate 
take a recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair, in order that Senators may pro- 
ceed to the House of Representatives to 
hear President Garcia’s address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


USE OF THE CORN TASSEL AS THE 
NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM— 
RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

have received several resolutions relat- 

ing to a proposal pending in the Senate, 
advanced in the Senate by the senior 

Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovc tas], 

and in the other body by the Repre- 

sentative from the Fifth Minnesota Con- 
gressional District, Mr. Jupp. 

The proposal would provide that the 
national floral emblem of the United 
States shall be the corn tassel. 

Interestingly enough, a number of 
civic organizations and patriotic groups 


have taken a very definite stand on this 
matter and have expressed themselves 
either in letter, bulletin, or resolution. 
I have received a number of such reso- 
lutions from the State of Minnesota and 
from other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly from Illinois. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be printed in the Recor and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a great deal of interest has 
awakened in the United States for the se- 
lection of a national floral emblem by Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the Stars and Stripes are a sym- 
bol of our country grown from the little 
band of 13 colonies, represented by the 
stripes, to a united Nation of 48 States, 
represented by the stars; and 

Whereas the Star-Spangled Banner writ- 
ten by an American patriot while being de- 
tained a prisoner aboard an enemy vessel 
during the bombardment of Fort McHenry, 
was adopted our national anthem; and 

Whereas the eagle known for its power 
of sight, courage, dignity, majestic appear- 
ance, and strength was designated our na- 
tional bird; and 

Whereas in choosing our national floral 
emblem it is therefore extremely important 
that it too, be symbolic of our Nation; and 

Whereas the corn tassel, faithful flower 
of the United States, true symbol of this 
vast bountiful land, foundation of our econ- 
omy, with its roots in every State of the 
Union is truly symbolic of our Nation; 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota "Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
in convention assembled, this 17th day of 
May 1958, recommend to the Congress of 
the United States that the corn tassel be 
officially designated our country’s national 
floral emblem. 

DULUTH, MINN., May 17, 1958. 
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Whereas most nations have a floral em- 
blem to be recognized as their national sym- 
bol while our country has made no such 
choice; and 

Whereas corn is native to our United 
States, is characteristic of our land, is grown 
in every State, was cultivated originally by 
the Indians here, continued by the farmers 
to become the most widely cultivated food 
crop of the world; and 

Whereas corn kept alive our pilgrims 
through perilous winters and was sent by 
them to England to pay for their Mayflower 
crossing; and 

Whereas the corn tassel has a glory all its 
own, blooming through many weeks, then 
to live again in seed which became the first 
export from our present United States; 

Therefore, we here resolve that in grati- 
tude we should honor corn, the genesis of 
our history, our agriculture, our economy, by 
adopting for national flower, the corn tassel. 

Submitted by Womens Study Club, Akeley, 
Minn., February 1958, to Minnesota Feder- 
ation of Womens Clubs, 


CANTRALL, SANGAMON COUNTY, ILL., 
March 7, 1958. 

The corn tassel would be the ideal na- 
tional floral emblem. Corn is a native of 
America. It supplied the needed incentive 
to the early settlers to push westward to 
the plains, now the greatest Corn Belt in the 
world. 

Corn is the most important crop in Amer- 
ica. ‘The corn tassel, head erect swaying in 
the breeze, has a strong foundation, stately 
appearance, stalwart ambition and ever 
stretching upward. The corn tassel deserves 
the recognition as our national flower. 

C. E. CANTERBURY SEED Co. 


. Whereas the Peoria County Farm Bureau 
concurs with House Joint Resolution 360, 
introduced by Representative Jupp, of Min- 
mesota, designating that the corn tassel be 
made the national floral emblem of the 
United States: Be it 

. Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica assembled in Congress approve said joint 
resolution and the President is requested to 
declare such fact by proclamation. 

Ep R. KUNTZ, 
President, Peoria County Farm Bureau. 


. Whereas it is so right that at long last an 
interest has been awakened in the United 
States in the need of selecting a national 
floral emblem; and 

Whereas nearly every other nation has 
made such a choice, a choice based upon 
reason—a historic event, a spiritual or reli- 
gious inspiration or from a deep sense of 
gratitude; and 

Whereas the selection of a national floral 
emblem for our Nation should be based on 
these: 

1. It must be of American origin, born of 
the Western World and found nowhere else. 

2. It must have its roots in every State of 
the Union. 

3. It must serve the Nation, and to have 
served it well from the first landing of set- 
tlers in New England and Virginia to the 
present moment. 

4. It must not alone be a flower of beauty, 
but possess the rare quality of practicality 
and productivity. 

5. Its choice as a national floral emblem 
should be based on gratitude for what it has 
been, is and always will be, to the people of 
the United States—a veritable symbol of this 
Nation. 

Whereas the question is asked, What flower 
can fill these ardent demands of reason? 

Whereas the question is easily answered 
when consideration is given to making the 
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tassel of our corn plant the national floral 
emblem, for the following reasons: 

1. Corn is a native plant of America. 

2. Corn is raised in every State in the 


3. According to Donald C. Spaulding, writ- 
ing in the Nation’s Business, corn is our 
largest and oldest crop—besides being the 
most valuable. Next to the air we breathe, 
probably no other substance is so intimately 
connected with our daily living * * * from 
the cradle to the grave. This vital relation- 
ship began with our Founding Fathers, con- 
tinuing through the centuries. 

4, Corn is the basis of America’s econ- 
omy, the foundation of this Nation’s mate- 
rial greatness. Through its countless by- 
products, it is lifting our standard of living 
to a height never before known to man, fill- 
ing our national coffers with gold. 

5. The waving acres of maize on a sum- 
mer day constitutes one of the truly dramatic 
spectacles of our American way of life—a 
veritable symbol of our Nation. 

Whereas it is fully recognized here that 
Miss Margo Cairns, a resident of Minnesota, 
started this movement to make the tassel of 
corn to be our national flower about a year 
ago; and 

Whereas it is also recognized here that 
many Government and civic leaders have in- 
dicated thelr interest and support in this 
movement to make the tassel of our corn 
plant our national floral emblem; and 

Whereas the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Minnesota can give this moyement the 
kind of momentum it needs to win ap- 
proval by our national organization and by 
the Congress of the United States: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Junior 
Chamber go on record and endorse the tassel 
of the corn plant as the floral emblem for 
the United States of America. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations; reported ad- 
versely: 

S. Res. 297. Resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1958 (Rept. No. 
1717). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

8.3431. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain excess Federal property in the vil- 
lage of Hatteras, N. C., to the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1718). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 11645. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1719). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 8054. An act to provide for the leas- 
ing of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
inland navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska (Rept. No. 1720). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Poreign Relations: 

Edward T. Wailes, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Iran, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably a total of 3,830 nom- 
inations in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force. Of this group 27 
involve officers of flag and general officer 
rank. Included are the nominations of 
Vice Adm. James S. Russell to be Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations with the rank 
of admiral; of Adm. Felix B. Stump to be 
placed on the retired list with the rank 
of admiral; of Vice Adm. Edward T. 
Wooldridge to be placed on the retired 
list in the grade of vice admiral; of Gen, 
Willard G. Wyman to be placed on the 
Army retired list in the grade of gen- 
eral; of Lt. Gen. Bruce C. Clark to be 
promoted to the grade of general in con- 
nection with his contemplated assign- 
ment as Commanding General of the 
United States Army Command; of Brig. 
Gen. Paul Arthur Mayo for appointment 
as Chief of Finance in the Army and as 
major general in the Army; of Maj. Gen. 
Robert Vernon Lee for appointment as 
Army Adjutant General and as a major 
general in the Regular Army; of Brig. 
Gen. Frank A. Tobey as Chief of Chap- 
lains and as a major general in the Regu- 
lar Army; of Brig. Gen. Terence P, Fin- 
negan for temporary appointment as a 
major general in the Air Force as a. 
Chaplain; of Col. Robert B. Taylor to 
be a temporary brigadier general in the 
Air Force as a Chaplain, and 17 tempo- 
rary major generals in the Army to be- 
come permanent major generals. 

I ask that these nominations be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, are as follows: 

Gen. Willard Gordon Wyman, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army), 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general; 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Cooper Clarke, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army), 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent, in the rank of general; 

Brig. Gen. Paul Arthur Mayo, Army of the 
United States (colonel, U. S. Army), for ap- 
pointment as Chief of Finance, United States 
Army, as major general in the Regular Army 


of the United States, and as major general 
in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Raymond Wiley Curtis, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, United 
States Army), and sundry other officers, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of major general; 

Brig. Gen. Terence P. Finnegan (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), United States Air Force, 
chaplain, for temporary appointment in the 
United States Air Force in the grade of ma- 
jor general; 

Col. Robert P. Taylor, Regular Air Force, 
chaplain, for temporary appointment in the 
United States Air Force in the grade of brig- 
adier general; 

Vice Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of vice admiral; 

Adm. Felix B. Stump, United States Navy, 
to be placed on the retired list with the 
rank of admiral; 

Vice Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy; 
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Vice Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, in the rank of 
admiral; 


Maj. Gen. Robert Vernon Lee, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, United 
States Army), for appointment as The Ad- 
jutant General, United States Army, and as 
major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States; and 

Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) Frank Alden Tobey, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, as 
major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States, and as major general in the 
Army of the United States. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the remaining 3,803 nominations in- 
volved temporary and permanent ap- 
pointments and promotions in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force in the grade of colonel and below. 
All of these names have already ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; so, 
to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Vice President’s desk for the infor- 
mation of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The nominations referred to are as 
follows: 


Col, Peter R. Moody, and Col. William T. 
Woodyard, for appointment as permanent 
professors of the United States Air Force 
Academy; 

Robert R. Renfro, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 


Myrli D. Stiles, and sundry other officers for 
promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

Franz Euler III, Robert C. Higbee, and 
James W. Lakey (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be ensigns in the Navy; 

Charles R. Harper, and Robert L. Hargrave 
(civilian college graduates) for appointment 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy; 

Sheldon H, Barnes and sundry other Re- 
serve officers for appointment in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy; 

John W. Plummer (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be lieutenant in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy; 

Robert J. Adams, Donald C. Hauck, and 
William R. Hiatt, Reserve officers, to be lieu- 
tenants in the Dental Corps of the Navy; 

William F. Argue, and sundry other Re- 
serve officers, for appointment in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy; 

George A. Hume and sundry other officers 
for temporary and permanent appointment 
in the line of the Navy; 

Mary Super, Reserve officer, to be leuten- 
ant commander in the Nurse Corps of the 
Navy; 

Edward W. McMillan, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the line of the Navy; 

Dawson Alexander, Jr., and sundry other 
persons to be ensigns in the line in the Navy; 

Raymond B. Allen, and sundry other per- 
sons, to be ensigns in the Supply Corps in 
the Navy; 

Johnny Perez, Howard K. Rowan, and Don 
G. Windle, to be ensigns in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy; 

Robert W. Hetzel, and sundry other per- 
sons, selected as alternates to be ensigns in 
the line in the Navy; 

George Moss, United States Navy, selected 
as an alternate to be an ensign in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy; 

Gerald G. Atkinson, and sundry other Naval 
Reserve aviators, to be ensigns in the Navy; 
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Richard A. Barnes, and sundry other Naval 
Reserve aviators, to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy; 

Hampton Hubbard, for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of commander in the Med- 
ical Corps of the Navy; 

Reginald D. Burgert and Bert W. Johnson, 
line officers of the Navy, for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant; 

Darrell K. Pastrell (Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps), for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps; 

Kenneth E. Martin, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for permanent appointment and promo- 
tion in the Marine Corps; 

Richard H. Esau, Jr., William R. Gentry, 
and William R. Irwin, for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps; 

Karl R. Anderson, Jr., and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

John Prank Kuznicki, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; 

George Andrew Harmon, Jr., and sundry 
other persons, for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Alma V. Birath, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Regginial R. Barden, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Service Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States; and 

Jerry P. Allen, and sundry other distin- 
guished military students, for appointment 
in the Regular Army of the United States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY (for himself and Mr. 
THYE): 

S. 4019. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish feed for livestock to 
farmers, ranchers, and stockmen in areas de- 
termined by him to be emergency areas; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Witry when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.4020. A bill for the relief of Inouye 
Kunio (Sparkman); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself, Mr. TAL- 
MADGE, Mr, JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr, THURMOND, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. HoLLAND, and Mr. 
SMATHERs) : 

S. 4021. A bill to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins, 
and intervening areas; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 4022. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the city of Durham, 
N. C., a waterline and related facilities that 
serviced the former Camp Butner Military 
Reservation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 4023. A bill for the relief of Hilda M. 
Humpole Goldschmidt; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 4024. A bill for the relief of Tony Gas- 
per Gasparovich (A-3073430); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 4025. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order to in- 
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clude floating dry docks under the definition 
of the term “vessel” in such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN SUR- 
PLUS FEED GRAINS TO DISASTER 
STRICKEN FARMERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] and myself, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to liberalize 
the program for distributing surplus feed 
grains—including corn, barley, oats, 
grain sorghum, rye and others—to farm- 
ers in disaster stricken areas. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make surplus feed grains available to aid 
folks in economic distress as a result of 
tornadoes, hurricanes, floods, hail, or 
other natural disasters. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
is authorized to make feed grains avail- 
to farmers only if an area is declared a 
national disaster area by the President. 
Unless such a declaration is made, how- 
ever, there is now no authority for dis- 
tributing such feed grains. 

As we know, there are often areas dev- 
astated by tornadoes, cyclones, hurri- 
canes, or other natural disasters, which 
do not meet the criterion of a national 
disaster; yet the folks in these communi- 
ties suffer tremendous loss. In Wiscon- 
sin, for example, it has not yet been pos- 
sible to determine the extent of the recent 
destruction. However, it is extremely 
high. Nationally, the damage from tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes, floods, and other 
catastrophes is estimated at over $75 
million annually, 

Currently, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventory contains yast volumes 
of feed grains including the following, 
in bushels: Corn—over 1 billion; bar- 
ley—46 million; oats—14.5 million; grain 
sorghum—163 million; rye—4.7 million. 
These stockpiles can, and should, I be- 
lieve, be used to assist folks in serious 
economic distress, 

As my colleagues know, our laws now 
provide for distribution of surplus foods 
to disaster-stricken folks. This is, in- 
deed, a splendid program. I believe, 
however, that we can well justify dis- 
tribution, on a similar basis, of surplus 
grain to farmers who suffer severe loss 
and damage to their grain supply. 

‘TRAGIC TORNADO IN WISCONSIN 


The recent tornado in Wisconsin laid 
waste entire farm homes and outbuild- 
ings, city dwellings, businesses, and, 
oe tragic of all—took human 

ves. 

Currently, a program of coordinated 
local, State, Federal action is being car- 
ried out to help mend—as much as pos- 
sible—the disrupted pattern of living in 
these communities. We must do all that 
is humanly possible to help these folks 
in this distressing time. To accomplish 
this purpose, a number of programs un- 
der Small Business Administration, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, and 
Farmers Home Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are in action. 

As a supplement to this effort, our laws 
should be liberalized so that surplus 
grains could be allocated to farmers in 
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such devastated areas. As we well re- 
alize, the cost of repairing, building, re- 
placing damaged equipment and facil- 
ities, and otherwise “picking up the 
pieces,” will be extremely high. Giving 
hard-hit farmers access to surplus grains 
will help to ease the burden of economic 
recovery. 

In Wisconsin, the loss of feed grain 
has not been the major loss resulting 
from the tornado. However, the avail- 
ability of grains would be of real help to 
our farmers in these dire circumstances. 

Our intention in introducing this bill, 
of course, is not to set up a general, or 
long-term grain-distribution program. 
We realize that such a program would in- 
terfere with normal economic channels. 
However, we can justifiably liberalize the 
program for distributing these surpluses 
to farmers in economic distress following 
a natural disaster. 

This would accomplish the dual pur- 
pose of assisting folks in distress as well 
as disposing of surplus stockpiles. 
INCLUDE LEGISLATION IN OMNIBUS FARM BILL 


As we know, our colleagues on the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee are now 
attempting to wrap up an omnibus farm 
bill. At this point, I respectfully call the 
attention of the members of that com- 
mittee to the merits of this proposed leg- 
islation. I urgently recommend that the 
bill be considered and included in the 
overall farm legislation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the brief bill printed at this point in the 
RECORD 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4019) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to furnish feed 
for livestock to farmers, ranchers, and 
stockmen in areas determined by him to 
be emergency areas, introduced by Mr. 
Wier (for himself and Mr. THYE), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary) is authorized in connection with 
any area designated as an emergency area 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section to furnish established farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen feed for livestock for 
such period or periods of time and under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may determine to be required by the nature 
and effect of the emergency. 

(b) The Secretary may designate any area 
as an emergency area if he determines that, 
as the result of flood, drought, fire, hurri- 
cane, tornado, storm, or other catastrophe, 
the farmers, ranchers, or stockmen in such 
area are in need of feed to maintain their 
livestock and are unable to obtain such feed 
without undue financial hardship. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall utilize the per- 
sonnel, facilities, property, and funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for carrying 
out the purposes of this act and shall reim- 
burse such corporation for the value of any 
commodities furnished and, except as pro- 
vided in section 407 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. S. C.: 
1427), for costs and administrative expenses 
necessary in performing such functions. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him on the contri- 
bution of dairy products to the Nation's 
health. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
CONVENTIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to give public notice that on Tuesday, 
July 1, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will hold a public hearing on the 
following tax conventions and protocols: 

Executive A, 85th Congress, 2d session, 
supplementary protocol between the 
United States of America and the King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, signed at Washington, August 19, 
1957. 

Executive B, 85th Congress, 2d session, 
convention with Belgium supplementing 
the convention of October 28, 1948, re- 
lating to double taxation, signed at 
Washington on August 22, 1957. 

Executive C, 85th Congress, 2d session, 
notification by the Government of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland with a 
view to extending to certain British over- 
seas territories the application of the 
convention on taxes on income, as modi- 
fied, signed on April 16, 1945. 

The hearing will be held in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room in the Capi- 
tol. All persons desirous of submitting 
views in regard to these matters should 
notify the clerk of the committee. 

At the same meeting, the committee 
will give further consideration to the 
taxation convention with Pakistan— 
Executive N, 85th Congress, Ist session— 
on which hearings were held in July and 
August of last year. It is my hope that 
the committee can take definitive action 
on the Pakistan convention without ad- 
ditional hearings. 


COMMUNIST ATROCITIES IN 
HUNGARY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may address the Senate for a total of 
5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think all Americans and all other people 
of the entire Free World heard with 
shock and indignation of the execution 
of Premier Nagy, of Hungary, and of 
General Maleter, who had been Minister 
of Defense in the last Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I think it is well that 
we recall the events which led to the 
tragic crushing of freedom in Hungary. 

The constitutional government of that 
country had appealed to the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations took the mat- 
ter under consideration. It passed some 
10 resolutions, at a time when freedom 
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was being strangled to death in that 
country. 

The Soviet representative at the 
United Nations had requested a delay in 
the taking of action on the first of the 
resolutions, because, as the Soviet rep- 
resentative said, at that very time the 
Soviet Government had asked the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary to send delegates to 
negotiate with the local Soviet com- 
mander for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary. 

Mr. President, the story of General 
Maleter, who was then the Minister of 
Defense of Hungary, should be reviewed 
and recalled by everyone who believes in 
decency and human freedom. Acting at 
the invitation of the Soviet Commanding 
General in Hungary, General Maleter, 
as Minister of Defense, went to nego- 
tiate, presumably for the withdrawal of 
the Soviet forces. According to the 
unanimous report of the United Nations 
Commission which studied the Hun- 
garian affair, when they were nego- 
tiating, the door opened and a repre- 
sentative of the secret police of the So- 
viet Union entered and arrested General 
Maleter, the Minister of Defense, and 
his negotiators. 

Subsequent to that time, and at about 
the same time, the Soviet forces reen- 
tered Hungary and destroyed freedom. 

During the final days of the Hungarian 
Government, the premier, Mr. Nagy, took 
refuge in the Yugoslav embassy, and was 
there for some time. The government 
of Premier Kadar, the Communist pup- 
pet of Hungary, gave assurances to the 
Yugoslav Government that if it would 
release and turn over Premier Nagy to 
the Communist government of Hungary, 
he would be given safe conduct. 

Mr. President, what has turned out is 
the usual result of trusting the Commu- 
nists: Premier Nagy was given safe con- 
duct—to the execution chamber, 

I hope that the moral indignation of 
the world will be aroused at that act and 
at the execution of General Maleter. 
These executions demonstrate, if any 
further demonstration were needed, that 
the word of the Communist government 
of Hungary or the word of any other 
Communist government is not worth the 
paper on which it is written. 

In view of the fact that the Kadar 
regime in Hungary violated all the reso- 
lutions passed by the United Nations, I 
hope the free countries of the world will 
at least find it possible to make clear 
that that government is no longer ac- 
ceptable as a member of the United Na- 
tions, because in the face of the record 
before us—the Kadar regime's violation 
of the resolutions of the United Nations, 
its betrayal of its pledged word to Yugo- 
slavia that Premier Nagy would be given 
safe conduct, and its betrayal of its 
pledged word when it had General Male- 
ter negotiate with the Soviet com- 
mander—I do not see how any decent 
nation or any decent people anywhere 
in the world can any longer associate 
with the Communist government of 
Kadar in Hungary. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to thank the distinguished 
minority leader for his remarks on the 
shocking matter which has come to our 
attention today, namely, the brutal mur- 
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der of two distinguished, patriotic 
Hungarians who were seeking freedom 
for their people. 

I wish to identify myself with what the 
distinguished minority leader has said, 
both in his expression or horror regard- 
ing what happened, and in his state- 
ment, about what should be done in this 
drastic situation. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
in stating that I believe our distinguished 
minority leader, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowianp], has done 
not only the Senate, but the entire Na- 
tion, a service by giving us the facts in 
connection with this outrageous atrocity, 
this breach of faith, this action which is 
consonant with, and unhappily seems to 
be part of, the pattern of the Communist- 
dominated countries and of the great 
Communist conspiracy to overthrow 
freedom everywhere, and to make the 
lives of freemen insecure, in order that 
the Communists may, if they can, by 
such means as they choose—regardless 
of morals, fair play, law, or justice—re- 
shape the world to their own ends and 
desires. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks so ably and eloquently spoken 
by the distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from California {Mr. 
Know .anp], with regard to the shocking 
executions carried out in defiance of 
human morality and international law 
by the Soviet Union. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowLanpD], in referring to the execu- 
tions of those I believe to have been free- 
men endeavoring only to bring about 
freedom for the people of Hungary. 
Such executions in the era of civilization 
in which we live will go down in history 
as atrocities. History will record these, 
in my opinion, as executions of freemen 
endeavoring only to achieve freedom for 
mankind. I wish to be associated with 
the remarks of the minority leader and 
my distinguished colleagues who have 
referred to the incident. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, some 
months after the ill-fated Geneva Con- 
ference I had the opportunity of being 
in Moscow while en route to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference which was 
taking place at Istanbul. 

During my visit to the Russian capital, 
an appointment was arranged for several 
Members of the Senate including myself 
to confer with the then Premier of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Bulganin, and the Red 
leader, Mr. Khrushchev. 

As my colleagues who were there at 
the time will recall, we conferred for 
nearly 2 hours with these two Commu- 
nist bosses. 

During our conversation Mr. Khru- 
shchev made the boast that although I 
and my children might not succumb to 
communism my grandchildren would do 
so because their system was in effect 
better and more attractive than ours. 

He also said a number of other things 
in support of the philosophy of interna- 
tional communism, 
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Mr. President, I could not help but 
recall this conversation upon learning 
that the Hungarian Reds have added to 
their list of crimes against humanity by 
the execution of the former Hungarian 
Premier and several of his associates. 

I am sure that when the Russian lead- 
er announced his intention of communiz- 
ing the world he intended to do so by 
any and all means possible, including 
that of ruthless force. 

This newest outrage is a further re- 
fiection of the Kremlin’s intention to 
stamp out any vestige of freedom or 
hope for liberty that may exist among 
the captive peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


But I am confident that the death 
of the former Hungarian leader will have 
the opposite effect, and, instead of dis- 
couraging satellite nations, it will stim- 
ulate and inspire them to keep alive their 
yearning for freedom. 

Mr. President, the heart of the Free 
World goes out again in sympathy to the 
brave Hungarians, both living and dead, 
who gave so much in the cause of liberty. 

I join with millions of Americans and 
those of other nations in the fervent hope 
and prayer that their plea for delivery 
will be answered. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I understand the distinguished 
minority leader and other Members of 
the Senate this morning have already 
spoken of the execution of Nagy, and I 
should like to add a few words. 

The execution of Imre Nagy by the 
Communists is gory language for the 
world to read. It should serve as a bit- 
ter lesson to those especially in the newly 
established nations who may be attracted 
by the lure of communism’s drumbeaters 
as an international brotherhood of the 
proletariat, exposing it for the cruel hoax 
itis. For Mr. Nagy, who was twice called 
to the premiership of his native Hungary 
during the heyday of Communist rule 
in 1953 and during the days when Soviet 
repression took place in October and No- 
vember 1956 at the time of the revolt 
for Hungarian freedom, was executed not 
because he turned his back on the doc- 
trines of communism to which he had 
been devoted most of his life but because 
he did not turn his back on Hungary 
and his people. Indeed, the execution 
was compounded by betrayal of a safe- 
conduct assurance as well. 

Periodically, just as the world is dis- 
tracted by sputniks or Communist propa- 
ganda on nuclear testing the inner dy- 
namics of the Communist dictatorship 
produce an event evidencing again the 
cold, calculated Soviet imperialism that 
has kept enslaved the peoples of the 
Balkan and Baltic satellites and other 
nations behind the Iron Curtain as well 
as the people of Hungary. Imre Nagy 
and Pal Maleter were executed in secret 
in a Communist land after a secret Com- 
munist trial by a secret Communist court 
for the supreme offense—not of anti- 
communism but for challenging Soviet 
imperialism. 

For ourselves, too, and all the people 
in the Free World there is a grim lesson 
in these events. Considering the power 
and the ambit of authority of the Soviet 
Union it is absolutely essential that we 
continue to negotiate with them in re- 
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spect of interchange of persons, arts and 
ideas, disarmament, peace, U. N., and the 
causes of world tensions, but it reminds 
us again that the fundamental principle 
to be followed is the step-by-step concept 
of the original Baruch-Hancock report 
on the control of atomic weapons de- 
veloped in 1946. In short, each party 
takes a step forward and then another 
step toward an agreed upon objective— 
sweeping and quick changes in this kind 
of a situation are unlikely—we need not 
only wisdom but fortitude. Considering 
the stark and grim realities only con- 
firmed by the Hungarian executions, it 
is this course which continues to show 
the only real promise in a troubled world. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I commend the 
Senator for joining in the condemnation 
of the ruthless executions of Premier 
Nagy and General Maleter, the late Min- 
ister of Defense of Hungary. 

Nothing that is said in this Chamber, 
of course, or anywhere else in the free 
parliaments of the world, can bring 
those men back to life, or bring back the 
countless others, unnamed in many 
cases, who have died in the execution 
chambers of the NKVD in the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries. 

Nevertheless, I believe that by raising 
the issue here—I hope in the United Na- 
tions, and I hope in every free Parlia- 
ment of the world—we can remind the 
world that this godless, ruthless system 
of communism does not carry out its 
word. It betrays its trust. It violates 
every normal standard which free and 
civilized men have followed over the 
years. At least they will not have died 
in vain if our people and the other peo- 
ple of the Free World can be alerted to 
the fact that communism cannot be 
trusted. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. Let me say, 
if I may have another 30 seconds, that 
New York is a great theatrical center. 
A great many New Yorkers are now in 
Washington, attracted by the Moiseyev 
Dance Co., who are greeted by the smil- 
ing faces of the people. 

I point out that there is a play in New 
York called “Darkness at Noon.” It 
portrays what the Nagy and Maleter 
executions reveal—the cold brutality of 
the cold cell. Under this system men are 
strangers to their own leaders. I think 
that is the point which must be burned 
into the minds of all the peoples of the 
world in respect to this episode. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
news reports last evening carried to the 
Free World and to liberty-loving people 
everywhere one of the most shocking 
items I have ever read. It was the word 
which came from behing the iron cur- 
tain concerning the execution, at some- 
time in the past, of former Prime Min- 
ister Nagy, of Hungary, together with 
some of his colleagues who had partici- 
pated in the Hungarian uprising a little 
more than a year ago. 

What makes the news particularly 
shocking is that Mr. Nagy had taken 
sanctuary in the Yugoslav Embassy and 
had come out of that embassy at the 
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urging of the Kadar Government of 
Hungary and of the Russian Govern- 
ment, upon positive assurance, in writ- 
ing, from both governments that he 
would be allowed to go, under safe guid- 
ance, into Rumania, or that he would 
be permitted to take up his home in his 
country residence in Hungary. It was 
only after receiving that positive assur- 
ance that Mr. Nagy came out of the 
sanctuary. 

He was immediately arrested and car- 
ried to prison. A few hours thereafter, 
he was forcibly deported to Rumania, 
where he remained imprisoned, and later 
was subjected to a secret trial and, ac- 
cording to the announcement yester- 
day, was executed. 3 

We often hear statements such as the 
one credited recently to the Ambassador 
from the U. S. S. R. to the United States, 
Mr. Menshikov, who said, in effect, that 
Russia and the United States must have 
confidence in each other. How can we 
treat with a nation on the basis of con- 
fidence when that nation has gone back 
on its written word in such a dastardly 
manner as was displayed in the execu- 
tion of former Prime Minister Nagy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the past hour Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, has issued a 
statement relating to the Soviet Union’s 
assassination of the former Hungarian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nagy, General Ma- 
leter, and two other leaders of the Hun- 
garian democratic revolution. 

Mr. President, on this issue what Mr. 
Meany says reflects, I am sure, the sen- 
timents of the entire American people. 
Everything in us that represents de- 
cency, respect for pledged word, and 
reverence for life rebels at this revolt- 
ing Soviet act of barbarism. Such 
criminality, coming at a time when 
many of us have been working patiently, 
against odds, for a gradual lessening of 
tensions only makes a dangerous world 
more dangerous. The ruthless con- 
tempt for world opinion which is im- 
plicit in the Soviet action is deeply dis- 
couraging. We have had another 
frightening demonstration that Soviet 
words cannot be trusted, and that, 
agreements negotiated with them, in- 
cluding any possible disarmament 
agreements, must be fully and com- 
pletely safeguarded by effective inspec- 
tion against violation. 

It is highly fitting, Mr. President, that 
the elected leader of the largest labor 
movement in America has been among 
the first to speak out in protest against 
Mr. Nagy’s execution. Mr. Meany has 
been a courageous, lifelong opponent 
of communism and every other form of 
totalitarianism. He knows what a 
mockery it is for dictators with blood 
on their hands to presume to speak for 
the workers of the world. 

I note that Mr. Meany appropriately 
suggests that the United States Con- 
gress should adopt a resolution con- 
demning this latest callous and flagrant 
violation of international standards of 
law and morality. 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
introduce such a resolution. I hope the 
appropriate committee will promptly 
act on it, and that Congress will take 
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decisive action to state for the American 
people and the world, our protest over 
this incredible deed of terror by the 
Soviet Union. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. George Meany be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE MEANY 

Under orders from Khrushchev, the Soviet 
Government and its Hungarian puppet have 
murdered Imre Nagy, General Maleter, and 
two other heroic leaders of the Hungarian 
democratic revolution. 

This execution exposes the utter fraud of 
the Khrushchey regime’s pretensions to lib- 
eralization and peaceful coexistence. It em- 
phasizes how worthless are the pledges of 
Moscow and its satellites to respect interna- 
tional law and elementary human decency. 
The civilized world will never forget that 
after the armed Soviet hordes crushed the 
Hungarian people seeking national inde- 
pendence and freedom, Imre Nagy and some 
of his colleagues sought asylum in the Yugo- 
slav Embassy in Budapest. The Russian mili- 
tary authorities tricked them into leaving 
this shelter by promising them safety in 
Rumania. 

With the arrogant cynicism typical of Sta- 
lin and Hitler, Khrushchev and Kadar have 
chosen to announce their crime on the eve 
of June 17—the fifth anniversary of the re- 
volt of East Germany against Russian occu- 
pation and oppression. 

This execution opens a new wave of ter- 
ror in Khrushchey’s latest drive to strengthen 
his absolute control over the Soviet people, 
to tighten Moscow’s grip on all its captive 
people, and to force Tito into the Soviet 
camp. Through this show of brute force, 
Khrushchev aims to rush the Western de- 
mocracies into a Munich-type summit con- 
ference legalizing all Soviet imperialist con- 
quests since the Stalin-Hitler pact. 

The United States Congress should adopt 
a joint resolution condemning this latest 
callous and flagrant Soviet violation of in- 
ternational law. And the U. N. Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary should immediately look 
into this crime and recommend appropriate 
action by the General Assembly against the 
Soviet, Hungarian and Rumanian Govern- 
ments for their shameful violation of the 
United Nations Charter and declaration of 
human rights. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I want to congratu- 
late the Senator from Minnesota. I wish 
to point out that it was a particularly 
brutal action because General Maleter 
and Premier Nagy were both given a safe 
conduct by the Soviet Union before such 
action was taken, It indicates the falsity 
of the so-called friendship which the 
Soviet Union has been expressing around 
the world and only means that the bar- 
barian has taken the knife out of his 
teeth to smile, but it is still in his hand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The announcement 
by the Soviet Union of this outright 
murder and violation of international 
law took place on the anniversary of the 
uprising in East Germany on June 17, 
5 years ago. It was another way for the 
Soviets to tell the oppressed and enslaved 
people that they intend to dominate them 
at any cost and with every means at 
their disposal. It was another way of 
telling them that Stalin, who died 5 
years ago, is still very much alive. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. And, of course, Amer- 
one policy does not accept that kind of 
action. 


Mr. HUMPHREY, That is correct. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
PASSPORT DECISIONS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court of the United States yes- 
terday handed down important passport 
decisions. The Court reversed the State 
Department’s denial of passports to 
Rockwell Kent, the world-famous artist; 
Dr. Walter Briehl, a psychiatrist in Los 
Angeles; and Bruce Dayton, a cosmic- 
ray physicist. 

I believe that these Supreme Court 
opinions express sound American policy 
and good law. Because these are the 
first passport cases to be decided by the 
Supreme Court in this century, I know 
that they will receive careful examina- 
tion by Members of the Congress, and, 
therefore, in the interest of having the 
opinions readily available to one and all, 
I ask unanimous consent that the opin- 
ions, together with the dissents, be 
printed at the close of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 
winter several colleagues and I intro- 
duced S. 3344, to improve the then cha- 
otic passport practices being followed by 
the State Department. 

After we have had an opportunity to 
examine yesterday’s Supreme Court de- 
cisions carefully, I intend to circulate 
among my colleagues for cosponsorship 
a new passport procedure and freedom 
of unrestrictive movement bill. 

In the meantime, I am compiling vari- 
ous materials gathered by my office and 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, for 
publication and assistance to everyone 
in reaching an understanding of this 
very important subject. These mate- 
rials include: Senate Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee hearings on State 
Department restrictions imposed pre- 
viously on travel abroad by accredited 
American news representatives; legal 
and policy opinions by law school deans 
and faculty members; a complete set of 
all judicial decisions dealing with pass- 
port applications to date; administra- 
tive regulations, memoranda, rulings, 
and determinations; and a statistical 
summary of passport applications 
granted and denied. 

I believe the Supreme Court is to be 
commended for taking jurisdiction in the 
cases of Rockwell Kent, Dr. Briehl, and 
Bruce Dayton in the first place; and I 
think the Court is to be further com- 
mended for dealing squarely with the 
problems presented by this particular 
litigation. It should be noted that the 
Government of the United States, in 
oral argument on these cases before the 
Court, recognized publicly for the first 
time what I have long contended, and 
what many of us have tried to contend, 
including the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations (Mr. Witey], that 
Americans have a constitutional right 
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to travel. The Court affirmed this right. 
It is true that the Court, in these cases, 
did not pass on other constitutional ques- 
tions, but the Court seemed to feel that 
determination of such other questions 
was not necessary in reaching a decision 
to reverse the Government on these 
three passport applications, 

Left undecided by these decisions is 
the legal question of whether the Secre- 
tary of State may restrict travel by 
Americans in certain foreign countries 
and areas, may restrict activities of 
Americans while abroad, or may refuse 
to issue passports to persons under in- 
dictment for serious crime. I intend to 
deal with these categories in my new 
legislation. 

Exursrr 1 
Supreme Court or THE UNITED StTaTes—No. 
481—OcrosEr TERM, 1957—ROCKWELL KENT 

AND WALTER BRIEHL, PETITIONERS, v. JOHN 

FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE—ON 

WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED STATES 

COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA CIRCUIT—JUNE 16, 1958 

Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This case concerns two applications for 
passports, denied by the Secretary of State. 
One was by Rockwell Kent who desired to 
visit England and attend a meeting of an 
organization known as the “World Council 
of Peace” in Helsinki, Finland. The Director 
of the Passport Office informed Kent that 
issuance of a passport was precluded by sec- 
tion 51.135 of the regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of State on two grounds: 1 
(1) that he was a Communist and (2) that 
he had had “a consistent and prolonged 
adherence to the Communist Party line.” 
The letter of denial specified in some detail 
the facts on which those conclusions were 
based. Kent was also advised of his right 
to an informal hearing under section 51.137 
of the regulations. But he was also told 
that whether or not a hearing was requested 
it would be necessary, before a passport 
would be issued, to submit an affidavit as to 
whether he was then or ever had been a 


122 Code of Federal Regulations sec. 51.135 
provides: 

“In order to promote the national interest 
by assuring that persons who support the 
world Communist movement of which the 
Commmunist Party is an integral unit may 
not, through use of United States passports, 
further the purposes of that movement, no 
passport, except one limited for direct and 
immediate return to the United States, shall 
be issued to: 

“(a) Persons who are members of the 
Communist Party or who have recently ter- 
minated such membership under: such cir- 
cumstances as to warrant the conclusion— 
not otherwise rebutted by the evidence— 
that they continue to act in furtherance of 
the interests and under the discipline of the 
Communist Party; 

“(b) Persons, regardless of the formal 
state of their affiliation with the Commu- 
nist Party, who engage in activities which 
support the Communist movement under 
such circumstances as to warrant the con- 
clusion—not otherwise rebutted by the evi- 
dence—that they have engaged in such ac- 
tivities as a result of direction, domination, 
or control exercised over them by the Com- 
munist movement; 

“(c) Persons, regardless of the formal 
state of their affiliation with the Communist 
Party, as to whom there is reason to believe, 
on the balance of all the evidence, that they 
are going abroad to engage in activities 
which will advance the Communist move- 
ment for the purpose, knowingly and will- 
fully of advancing that movement.” 
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Communist? Kent did not ask for a hear- 
ing but filed a new passport application 
listing several European countries he desired 
to visit. When advised that a hearing was 
still available to him, his attorney replied 
that Kent took the position that the affidavit 
concerning Communist Party membership 
“is unlawful and that for that reason and as 
a matter of conscience,” he would not sup- 
ply one. He did, however, have a hearing 
at which the principal evidence against him 
was from his book It’s Me O Lord, which 
Kent agreed was accurate. He again refused 
to submit the affidavit, maintaining that any 
matters unrelated to the question of his 
citizenship were irrelevant to the Depart- 
ment’s consideration of his application. The 
Department advised him that no further 
consideration of his application would be 
given until he satisfied the requirements of 
the regulations. 

Thereupon Kent sued in the district 
court for declaratory relief. The district 
court granted summary judgment for re- 
spondent. On appeal the case of Kent 
was heard with that of Dr. Walter Briehl, 
@ psychiatrist. When Briehl applied for a 
passport, the Director of the Passport Office 
asked him to supply the affidavit covering 
membership in the Communist Party. 
Briehl, like Kent, refused. The Director 
then tentatively disapproved the applica- 
tion on the following grounds: 

“In your case it has been alleged that 
you were a Communist. Specifically it is 
alleged that you were a member of the 
Los Angeles County Communist Party; 
that you were a member of the Bookshop 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; that you held 
Communist Party meetings; that in 1936 
and 1941 you contributed articles to the 
Communist publication, Social Work Today; 
that in 1939, 1940, and 1941 you were a 
sponsor to raise funds for veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade in calling on the 
President of the United States by a petition 
to defend the rights of the Communist 
Party and its members; that you contributed 
to the Civil Rights Congress bail fund to be 
used in raising bail on behalf of convicted 
Communist leaders in New York City; that 
you were a member of the Holiywood Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions Council and a con- 
tact of the Los Angeles Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born and a contact of 
the Freedom Stage, Inc.” 

The Director advised Briehl of his right 
to a hearing but stated that whether or not 
a hearing was held, an affidavit concerning 
membership in the Communist Party would 
be necessary. Briehl asked for a hearing 
and one was held. At that hearing he 
raised three objections: (1) that his politi- 
cal affiliations were irrelevant to his right toa 
passport; (2) that every American citizen has 
the right to travel regardless of politics; and 
(3) that the burden was on the Department 
to prove illegal activities by Briehl. Briehl 
persisted in his refusal to supply the affidavit. 
Because of that refusal Briehl was advised 
that the Board of Passport Appeals could not 
under the regulations entertain an appeal. 

Briehl filed his complaint in the district 
court which held that his case was indis- 
tinguishable from Kent's and dismissed the 
complaint. 

The court of appeals heard the two cases 
en bane and affirmed the district court by 
a divided vote (248 F. 2d 600, 248 F. 2d 561). 


2Sec. 51.142 of the regulations provide: 

“At any stage of the proceedings in the 
Passport Division or before the Board, if it 
is deemed necessary, the applicant may be 
required, as a part of his application, to 
subscribe, under oath or affirmation, to a 
statement with respect to present or past 
membership in the Communist Party. If 
applicant states that he is a Communist, 
refusal of a passport in his case will be 
without further proceedings.” 
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The cases are here on writ of certiorari (355. 
U. S. 881). 

The court first noted the function that 
the passport performed in American law 
in the case of Urtetiqui v. D’Arbel (9 Pet. 
692, 699) , decided in 1835: 

“There is no law of the United States, in 
any manner regulating the issuing of pass- 
ports, or directing upon what evidence it 
may be done, or declaring their legal effect. 
It is understood, as matter of practice, that 
some evidence of citizenship is required by 
the Secretary of State, before issuing a pass- 
port. This, however, is entirely discretion- 
ary with him. No inquiry is instituted by 
him to ascertain the fact of citizenship, or 
any proceedings had, that will in any man- 
ner bear the character of a judicial inquiry. 
It is a document, which, from its nature 
and object, is addressed to foreign powers; 
purporting only to be a request, that the 
bearer of it may pass safely and freely; 
and is to be considered rather in the char- 
acter of a political document, by which the 
bearer is recognized, in foreign countries, 
as an American citizen; and which, by usage 
and the law of nations, is received as evi- 
dence of the fact.” 

A passport not only is of great value—in-< 
deed necessary—abroad; it is also an aid in 
establishing citizenship for purposes of re- 
entry into the United States. (See Browder 
vy. United States (312 U. S. 335, 339); 3 Moore, 
International Law Digest (1906), sec. 512). 
But throughout most of our history—until 
indeed quite recently—a passport, though a 
great convenience in foreign travel, was not 
a legal requirement for leaving or entering 
the United States. (See Jaffee, The Right to 
Travel, 35 Foreign Affairs 17.) Apart from 
minor exceptions to be noted, it was first? 
made a requirement by section 215 of the act 
of June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 190, 8 U. S. C. sec. 
1185), which states that, after a pre- 
scribed proclamation by the President, it is 
“unlawful for any citizen of the United 
States to depart from or enter, or attempt to 
depart from or enter, the United States unless 
he bears a valid passport.” + And the procla- 


3 Secs. 2 and 6 of the act of September 23, 
1950, known as the Internal Security Act of 
1950 (64 Stat. 987, 993, 50 U. S. C. secs. 781, 
785), provide that it shall be unlawful, when 
a Communist organization is registered under 
the act or when “there is in effect a final 
order of the Board requiring an organization 
to register,” for any member having knowl- 
edge of such registry and order to apply for 
a passport or for any official to issue him one. 
But the conditions precedent have not yet 
materialized. 

* That section provides in relevant part: 

“(a) When the United States is at war or 
during the existence of any national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President, * * * 
and the President shall find that the inter- 
ests of the United States require that re- 
strictions and prohibitions in addition to 
those provided otherwise than by this section 
be imposed upon the departure of persons 
from and their entry into the United States, 
and shall make public proclamation thereof, 
it shall, until otherwise ordered by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress, be unlawful— 

“(1) for any alien to depart from or enter 
or attempt to depart from or enter the 
United States except under such reasonable 
rules, regulations, and orders, and subject to 
such limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe; 

“(2) ses 

“(3) for any person knowingly to make 
any false statement in an application for 
permission to depart from or enter the 
United States with intent to induce or secure 
the granting of such permission either for 
himself or for another; 
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mation necessary to make the restrictions of 
this act applicable and in force has been 
made.’ 

Prior to 1952 there were numerous laws 
enacted by Congress regulating passports 
and many decisions, rulings, and regulations 
by. the executiye department concerning 
them. Thus in 1803 Congress made it un- 
lawful for an official knowingly to issue a 
passport to an alien g that he is a 
citizen (2 Stat. 205). In 1815, just prior to 
the termination of the War of 1812, it made 
it illegal for a citizen to “cross the frontier” 
into enemy territory, to board vessels of the 
enemy on waters of the United States or to 
visit any of his camps within the limits of 
the United States, “without a passport first 
obtained” from the Secretary of State or 
other designated official (3 Stat. 199-200). 
The Secretary of State took similar steps 
during the Civil War. (See Department of 
State, the American Passport (1898), 50.) 
In 1850 Congress ratified a treaty with 
Switzerland requiring passports from citi- 
gens of the two nations (11 Stat. 587, 589- 
590). Finally in 1856 Congress enacted 
what remains today as our basic passport 
statute. Prior to that time various Federal 
officials, State and local officials, and notar- 
ies public had undertaken to issue either 
certificates of citizenship or other docu- 
ments in the nature of letters of introduc- 
tion to foreign officials requesting treatment 
according to the usages of international law. 
By the act of August 18, 1856 (11 Stat. 52, 
60-61, 22 U. S. C. sec. 211a), Congress put an 
end to those practices.° This provision, as 
codified by the act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat., 
pt. 2, 887), reads: 

“The Secretary of State may grant and 
issue passports * * * under such rules as 
the President shall designate and prescribe 
for and on behalf of the United States, and 
no other person shall grant, issue, or verify 
such passports.” 

Thus for most of our history a passport 
was not a condition to entry or exit. 

It is true that, at intervals, a passport has 
been required for travel. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the restrictions imposed 
during the War of 1812 and during the Civil 
War. A like restriction, which was the fore- 
runner of that contained in the 1952 act, 
was imposed by Congress in 1918. 

The act of May 22, 1918 (40 Stat. 559), 
made it unlawful, while a presidential proc- 
lamation was in force, for a citizen to leave 
or enter the United States “unless he bears 
a valid passport.” (See H. Rept. No. 485, 
65th Cong., 2d sess.) That statute was in- 
voked by presidential proclamation on Au- 
gust 8, 1918 (40 Stat. 1829), which contin- 
ued in effect until March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 
1359). 

The 1918 act was effective only in wartime. 
It was amended in 1941 so that it could be 
invoked in the then-existing emergency (55 
Stat. 252). (See S. Rept. No. 444, 77th Cong., 
ist sess.) It was inyoked by presidential 
proclamation (Proclamation No. 2523, No- 
vember 14, 1941, 55 Stat. 1696). That emer- 
gency continued until April 28, 1952 (Proc- 
lamation No. 2974, 66 Stat. C31). Congress 
extended the statutory provisions until April 
1, 1953 (66 Stat. 54, 57, 96, 137, 339, 333). It 
was during this extension period that the 


“(b) After such proclamation as is pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) has been made 
and published and while such proclamation 
is in force, it shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the President, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President 
may authorize and prescribe, be unlawful 
for any citizen of the United States to de- 
part from or enter, or attempt to depart from 
or enter, the United States unless he bears 
& valid passport.” 

* Proc. No. 3004 (67 Stat. C31). 

* See 9 Opp. Atty. Gen. 350, 352. 
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Secretary of State issued the regulations here 
complained of.” 

Under the 1926 act and its predecessor a 
large body of precedents grew up which re- 
peat over and again that the issuance of 
p is a discretionary act on the part 
of the Secretary of State. The scholars,’ the 
courts, the Chief Executive,” and the At- 
torneys General,” all so said. This long-con- 
tinued executive construction should be 
enough, it is said, to warrant the inference 
that Congress had adopted it. (See Allen v. 
Grand Central Aircraft Co. (347 U. S. 535, 
544-545); United States v. Allen-Bradley Co, 
(352 U. S. 306, 310).) But the key to that 
problem, as we shall see, is in the manner in 
which the Secretary’s discretion was exer- 
cised, not in the bare fact that he had dis- 
cretion. 

The right to travel is a part of the liberty 
of which the citizen cannot be deprived with- 
out the due process of law of the fifth amend- 
ment. So much is conceded by the Solicitor 
General, In Anglo-Saxon law that right was 
emerging at least as early as the Magna 
Carta.“ Chafee, Three Human Rights in the 


*Dept. Reg. No. 108.162, effective August 
28, 1952 (17 Fed. Reg. 8013). 

8 See 2 Hyde, International Law (2d rev. ed. 
1945) , sec. 399; 3 Hackworth, Digest of Inter- 
national Law (1942), sec. 268. 

9 See Perkins v. Elg (307 U. S. 325, 350). 

2 Exec. Order No. 654, June 13, 1907; id. 
No. 2119-A, Jan. 15, 1915; id., No. 2286-A, 
Dec. 17, 1915; id., No. 2362—A, Apr. 17, 1916; 
id., No. 2519-A, Jan. 24, 1917; 1d., No. 4382—A, 
Feb. 12, 1926; id., No. 4800, Jan. 31, 1928; id., 
No. 5860, June 22, 1932; id., No. 7856, Mar. 31, 
1938, 3 Federal Register 681, 22 Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, sec, 51.75. The present 
provision is that last listed and reads in part 
as follows: 

“The Secretary of State is authorized in his 
discretion to refuse to issue a passport, to re- 
strict a passport for use only in certain 
countries, to restrict it against use in certain 
countries, to withdraw or cancel a passport 
already issued, and to withdraw a passport 
for the purpose of restricting its validity or 
use in certain countries.” 

The Department, however, did not feel 
that the Secretary of State could exercise his 
discretion willfully without cause. Acting 
Secretary Wilson wrote on April 27, 1907, 
“The issuance of passports is a discretionary 
act on the part of the Secretary of State, and 
he may, for reasons deemed by him to be suf- 
ficient, direct the refusal of a passport to an 
American citizen; but a passport is not to be 
refused to an American citizen, even if his 
character is doubtful, unless there is reason 
to believe that he will put the passports to 
an improper or unlawful use.” Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States, pt. II (1910), 
1083. (See 3 Moore, International Law Di- 
gest (1906), sec. 512.) Freund, Administra- 
tive Powers Over Persons and Property 
(1928), 97, states “* è * in practice it is 
clear that the Department of State acts upon 
the theory that it must grant the passport 
unless there is some circumstance making it 
a duty to refuse it. Any other attitude 
would indeed be intolerable; it would mean 
an executive power of a political character 
over individuals quite out of harmony with 
traditional American legislative practice.” 

413 Op. Atty. Gen. 89, 92; 23 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 509, 511. 

12 Article 42 reads as follows: 

“It shall be lawful to any person, for the 
future, to go out of our kingdom, and to re- 
turn, safely and securely, by land or by water, 
saving his allegiance to us, unless it be in 
time of war, for some short space, for the 
common good of the kingdom; excepting pris- 
oners and outlaws, according to the laws of 
the land, and of the people of the nation at 
war against us, and merchants who shall be 
treated as it is said above.” And see Jaffe, 
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Constitution (1956), 171-181, 187 et seq., 
shows how deeply engrained in our history 
this freedom of movement is. Freedom of 
movement across frontiers in either direction, 
and inside frontiers as well, was a part of our 
heritage. Travel abroad, like travel within 
the country, may be necessary for a livelihood. 
It may be as close to the heart of the in- 
dividual as the choice of what he eats, or 
wears, or reads. Freedom of movement is 
basic in our scheme of values. See Crandall 
v. Nevada (6 Wall. 35, 44); Williams v. Fears 
(179 U. S. 270, 274); Edwards v. California 
(314 U. 8.160). “Our Nation,” wrote Chafee, 
“has thrived on the principle that, outside 
areas of plainly harmful conduct, every 
American is left to shape his own life as 
he thinks best, do what he pleases, go where 
he pleases.” Id., at 197. 

Freedom of movement also has large social 
values, As Chafee put it: 

“Foreign correspondents and lecturers on 
public affairs need first-hand information, 
Scientists and scholars gain greatly from 
consultations with colleagues in other coun- 
tries. Students equip themselves for more 
fruitful careers in the United States by in- 
struction in foreign universities"? Then 
there are reasons close to the core of personal 
life—marriage, reuniting families, spending 
hours with old friends. Finally, travel 
abroad enables American citizens to under- 
stand that people like themselves live in 
Europe and helps them to be well-informed 
on public issues. An American who has 
crossed the ocean is not obliged to form his 
opinions about our foreign policy merely from 
what he is told by officials of our Government 
or by a few correspondents of American news- 
papers. Moreover, his views on domestic 
questions are enriched by seeing how for- 
eigners are trying to solve similar problems, 
In many different ways direct contact with 
other countries contributes to sounder de- 
cisions at home.” Id., at 195-196. And see 
Vestal, Freedom of Movement (41 Iowa L. 
Rev. 6, 13-14). 

Freedom to travel is, indeed, an important 
aspect of the citizen's liberty. We need not 
decided the extent to which it can be cur- 
tailed. We are first concerned with the ex- 
tent, if any, to which Congress has authorized 
its curtailment. 

The difficulty is that while the power of the 
Secretary of State over the issuance of pass- 
ports is expressed in broad terms, it was ap- 
parently long exercised quite narrowly. So 
far as material here, the cases of refusal of 
passports generally fell into two categories. 
First, questions pertinent to the citizenship 
of the applicant and his allegiance to the 
United States had to be resolved by the Sec- 
retary, for the command of Congress was that 
“No passport shall be granted or issued to or 
verified for any other persons than those 
owing allegiance, whether citizens or not, to 
the United States” (32 Stat. 386, 22 U. S. O., 
sec. 212). Second, was the question whether 
the applicant was participating in illegal con- 
duct, trying to escape the toils of the law, 
promoting passport frauds, or otherwise en- 
gaging in conduct which would violate the 
laws of the United States? (See 3 Moore, 
International Law Digest (1906), sec. 512; 3 
Hackworth, Digest of International Law 
(1942), sec. 268; 2 Hyde, International Law 
(2d rev. ed.) , sec. 401.) 

The grounds for refusal asserted here do 
not relate to citizenship or allegiance on the 
one hand or to criminal or unlawful conduct 
on the other. Yet, so far as relevant here, 
those two are the only ones which it could 
fairly be argued were adopted by Congress 


(op. cit. supra, 19-20); Sibley, the Passport 
System (7 J. Soc. Comp. Leg. (N. S.), 26, 32- 
33); 1 Blackstone Commentaries 134-135. 


13 The use of foreign travel to promote edu- 
cational interests is reviewed by Francis J. 
Colligan in 30 Department State Bulletin 663. 
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in light of prior administrative practice. 
One can find in the records of the State De- 
partment rulings of subordinates covering a 
wider range of activities than the two indi- 
cated. But as respects Communists these are 
scattered rulings and not consistently of one 
pattern. We can say with assurance that 
whatever may have been the practice after 
1926, at the time the act of July 3, 1926, was 
adopted, the administrative practice, so far as 
relevant here, had jelled only around the two 
categories mentioned. We, therefore, hesi- 
tate to impute to Congress, when in 1952 it 
made a passport necessary for foreign travel 
and left its issuance to the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, a purpose to give him un- 
bridled discretion to grant or withhold a 
passport from a citizen for any substantive 
reason he may choose. 

More restrictive regulations were applied 
in 1918 and in 1941 as war measures. We 
are not compelled to equate this present 
problem of statutory construction with prob- 
lems that may arise under the war power. 
(Cf. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. V. 
Sawyer (343 U. S. 579) .) 

In a case of comparable magnitude, Kore- 
matsu v. United States (323 U. S. 214, 218), 
we allowed the Government in time of war 
to exclude citizens from their homes and re- 
strict their freedom of movement only on a 
showing of “the gravest imminent danger to 
the public safety.” There the Congress and 
the Chief Executive moved in coordinated 
action; and, as we said, the Nation was then 
at war. No such condition presently exists. 
No such showing of extremity, no such show- 
ing of joint action by the Chief Executive 
and the Congress to curtail a constitutional 
right of the citizen has been made here. 

Since we start with an exercise by an 
American citizen of an activity included 
in constitutional protection, we will not 
readily infer that Congress gave the Secre- 
tary of State unbridled discretion to grant 
or withhold it. If we were dealing with po- 
litical questions entrusted to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive by the Constitution we would have 
a different case. But there is more involved 
here. In part, of course, the issuance of the 
passport carries some implication of inten- 
tion to extend the bearer diplomatic protec- 
tion, though it does no more than “request 
all whom it may concern to permit safely 
and freely to pass, and in case of need to 
give all lawful aid and protection” to this 
citizen of the United States. But that func- 
tion of the passport is subordinate. Its cru- 
cial function today is control over exit. And, 
as we have seen, the right of exit is a per- 
sonal right included within the word “lib- 
erty” as used in the fifth amendment. If 
that “liberty” is to be regulated, it must be 
pursuant to the lawmaking functions of the 
Congress (Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, v. 
Sawyer, supra). And if that power is dele- 
gated, the standards must be adequate to 
pass scrutiny by the accepted tests. (See 
Panama Refining Co. v. Regan (293 U. S. 
388, 420-430). Cf. Cantwell v. Connecticut 
(310 U. S. 296, 307); Niemotko v. Maryland 
(340 U. S. 268, 271).) Where activities or en- 
joyment, natural and often necessary to the 
well-being of an American citizen, such as 
travel, are involyed, we will construe nar- 
rowly all delegated powers that curtail or 
dilute them. (See Ex parte Endo (323 U. S. 
283, 301-302).) Cf. Hannegan v. Esquire, 
(327 U. S. 146, 156); United States v. Rumely 
(345 U. S. 41, 46).) We hesitate to find in 
this broad generalized power an authority 
to trench so heavily on the rights of the 
citizen, 

Thus we do not reach the question of 
constitutionality. We only conclude that 
section 1185 and section 2lla do not dele- 
gate to the Secretary the kind of authority 
exercised here. We deal with beliefs, with 
associations, with ideological matters. We 
must remember that we are dealing here 
with citizens who have neither been ac- 
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cused of crimes nor found guilty. They are 
being denied their freedom of movement 
solely because of their refusal to be sub- 
jected to inquiry into their beliefs and as- 
sociations. They do not seek to escape the 
law nor to violate it. They may or may not 
be Communists. But assuming they are, 
the only law which Congress has passed 
expressly curtailing the movement of Com- 
munists across our borders has not yet be- 
come effective* It would therefore be 
strange to infer that pending the effective- 
ness of that law, the Secretary has been 
silently granted by Congress the larger, 
the more pervasive power to curtail in 
his discretion the free movement of citi- 
zens in order to satisfy himself about their 
beliefs or associations. 

To repeat, we deal here with a constitu- 
tional right of the citizen, a right which 
we must assume Con will be faithful 
to respect. We would be faced with impor- 
tant constitutional questions were we to 
hold that Congress by section 1185 and sec- 
tion 211a had given the Secretary authority 
to withhold passports to citizens because 
of their beliefs or associations. Congress 
has made no such provision in explicit 
terms; and absent one, the Secretary may 
not employ that standard to restrict the 
citizens’ right of free movement, 

Reversed. 
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Mr. Justice Clark, with whom Mr. Justice 
Burton, Mr. Justice Harlan, and Mr. Justice 
Whittaker concur, dissenting. 

On August 28, 1952, acting under author- 
ity vested by Executive Order No. 7856 (22 
Code of Federal Regulations, sec. 51.77), the 
Secretary of State issued the regulations in 
question, section 51.142 of which provides 
that a passport applicant may be required to 
make a statement under oath “with respect 
to present or past membership in the Com- 
munist Party,” 22 Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, section 51.142. Since 1917, the Con- 
gress has required that every passport ap- 
Plication “contain a true recital of each and 
every matter of fact which may be required 
* + * by any rules” of the Secretary of State, 
and that requirement must be satisfied “be- 
fore a passport is issued to any person” (40 
Stat. 227, 22 U. S. C. sec. 213). In the context 
of that background, the Secretary asked for, 
and petitioners refused to file, affidavits stat- 
ing whether they then were or ever had been 
members of the Communist Party. Thereup- 
on the Secretary refused to further consider 
petitioners’ applications until such time as 
they filed the required affidavits. 

The Secretary's action clearly must be 
held authorized by Congress if the requested 
information is relevant to any ground upon 
which the Secretary might properly refuse 
to issue a passport. The Court purports 
today to preclude the existence of such a 
ground by holding that the Secretary has 
not been authorized to deny a passport to 
a Communist whose travel abroad would 
be inimical to our national security. 

In thus construing the authority of the 
Secretary, the Court recognizes that all dur- 
ing our history he has had discretion to grant 
or withhold passports. That power, first 
exercised without benefit of statute, was 
made the subject of specific legislative au- 
thority in 1856 when the Congress consoli- 
dated all power over rts in the hands 
of the Secretary (11 Stat. 60-61). In 1874 
the statutory language, “shall be authorized 


* See note 3, supra. 
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to grant and issue,” was changed to “may 
grant and issue” (1874 R. S. sec. 4075). In 
slightly modified form, the Secretary’s power 
has come through several reenactments, e. g., 
(44 Stat., pt. 1, p. 657 in 1926), to its present- 
day embodiment in Forty-fourth Statutes, 
part 2, page 887, title 22, United States Code, 
section 211a. 

This discretionary authority, which was 
previously acknowledged in Perkins v. Elg 
(307 U. S. 325, 349-350 (1939) ), was exercised 
both in times of peace and in periods of war. 
During war and other periods of national 
emergency, however, the importance of the 
Secretary's passport power was tremendously 
magnified by a succession of “travel-control 
statutes” making possession of a passport a 
legal necessity to leaving or entering this 
country. The first of these was enacted in 
1815 just prior to the end of the War of 1812, 
when it was made illegal for any citizen to 
“cross the frontier” into enemy territory 
without a passport (3 Stat. 199). After the 
same result was accomplished during the Civil 
War without Congressional sanction (3 
Moore, International Law Digest, 1015-1021), 
World War I prompted passage in 1918 of the 
second travel-control statute (40 Stat. 559). 
The 1918 statute, directly antecedent to 
presently controlling legislation, provided 
that in time of war and upon public proc- 
lamation by the President that the public 
safety required additional travel restrictions, 
no citizen could depart from or enter into 
the country without a passport. Shortly 
thereafter, President Wilson made the re- 
quired proclamation of public necessity, and 
provided that no citizen should be granted 
@ passport unless it affirmatively appeared 
that his “departure or entry is not prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the United States,” 
(Proc. No. 1473, 40 Stat. 1829.) 

The legislative history of the 1918 act 
sharply indicates that Congress meant the 
Secretary to deny passports to those whose 
travel abroad would be contrary to our na- 
tional security. The act came to the floor 
of the House of Representatives accompanied 
by the following explanation in the Report 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House Report No. 485, 65th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, 2-3. 

“That some supervision of travel by Amerl- 
can citizens is essential appeared from state- 
ments made before the committee at the 
hearing upon the bill. One case was men- 
tioned of a United States citizen who re- 
cently returned from Europe after having, 
to the knowledge of our Government, done 
work in a neutral country for the German 
Government, There was strong suspicion 
that he came to the United States for no 
proper purpose. Nevertheless not only was 
it impossible to exclude him but it would 
now be impossible to prevent him from leav- 
ing the country if he saw fit to do so. The 
known facts in his case are not sufficient to 
warrant the institution of a criminal prose- 
cution, and in any event the difficulty of 
securing legal evidence from the place of his 
activities in Europe may easily be imagined. 

* + + ” » 

“It is essential to meet the situation that 
the Executive should have wide discretion 
and wide authority of action. No one can 
foresee the different means which may be 
adopted by hostile nations to secure mili- 
tary information or spread propaganda and 
discontent. It is obviously impracticable to 
appeal to Congress for further legislation in 
each new emergency. Swift Executive ac- 
tion is the only effective counterstroke. 

“The committee was informed by repre- 
sentatives of the executive departments that 
the need for prompt legislation of the char- 
acter suggested is most pressing. There 
have recently been numerous suspicious de- 
partures for Cuba which it was impossible 
to prevent. Other individual cases of entry 
and departure at various points have excited 
the greatest anxiety. This is particularly 
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true in respect of the Mexican border, pas- 
sage across which cannot legally be re- 
stricted for many types of persons reason- 
ably suspected of aiding Germany's 
purposes.” 

During debate of the bill on the floor of 
the House, its House spokesman stated: 
“+ + * the Government is now very much 
hampered by lack of authority to control 
the travel to and from this country, even 
of people suspected of not being loyal, and 
even of those whom they suspect of being 
in the employ of enemy governments” (56 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 6029). 

* kd * s + 


“Our ports are open, so far as the law is 
concerned, to alien friends, citizens, and 
neutrals, to come and go at will and pleasure, 
and that notwithstanding the Government 
may suspect the conduct and the intention 
of the individuals who come and go.” Id. 
at 6065. 

His counterpart in the Senate stated in 
debate: 

“The chief object of the bill is to correct 
& very serious trouble which the Department 
of State, the Department of Justice, and the 
Department of Labor are having with aliens 
and alien enemies and renegade American 
citizens, I am sorry to say, entering the 
United States from nests they have in Cuba 
and over the Mexican border. They can now 
enter and depart without any power of the 
departments or of the Government to inter- 
cept or delay themr. There is no law that 
covers this case. It is believed that all the 
information which goes to Germany of the 
war preparations of the United States and of 
the transportation of troops to France passes 
through Mexico. The Government is having 
a great deal of trouble along that border. It 
is an everyday occurrence, and the emer- 
gency of this measure is very great. The bill 
is supplementary to the espionage laws and 
necessary for their efficient execution in de- 
tecting and punishing German spies” (56 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 6192). 

The implication is unmistakable that the 
Secretary was intended to exercise his tradi- 
tional passport function in such a manner as 
would effectively add to the protection of this 
country’s internal security. 

That the Secretary so understood and so 
exercised his passport power in this period 
is evident from two State Department docu- 
ments in 1920. A memorandum of the Un- 
der Secretary of State, dated November 30, 
1920, declared, “Any assistance in the way 
of passport facilities, which this Govern- 
ment may render to a person who is working 
either directly or indirectly in behalf of the 
Soviet Government is a help to the Soviet 
Government. * * +» (Memorandum re ap- 
Plicants for passports who are Bolshevists 
or who are connected with Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, code No. 5000.) Accordingly, it 
was recommended that passports be refused 
any m “who counsels or advocates pub- 
licly or privately the overthrow [of] organ- 
ized governments by force” (id.). Among 
the examples stated were “[m]jembers of 
the Communist Party (id.). Two weeks 
later, the State Department published office 
instructions, dated December 16, 1920, to our 
embassies throughout the world, implement- 
ing code No. 5000 by prohibiting issuance 
of passports to “anarchists” and “revolu- 
tionary radicals.” Expressly included among 
the proscribed classes of citizens were those 
who “believe in or advocate the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of 
the United States,” as well as all those who 
“are members of or are affiliated with any 
organization” that believes in or advocates 
such overthrow. 

_ By its terms a war statute, the 1918 act 
expired in March 1921 (see 41 Stat. 1359) 
after which no more travel controls existed 
until 1941, In that year, Congress amended 
the 1918 act so as to provide the same con- 
trols during the national emergency pro- 
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claimed by the President on May 27, 1941, 
should the President find and publicly pro- 
claim that the interest of the United States 
required that such restrictions be relmposed 
(55 Stat. 252). Shortly thereafter, President 
Roosevelt invoked this authority (55 Stat. 
1696), and implementing regulations were 
issued by the State Department (22 Code of 
Federal Regulations, sec. 53). The legisla- 
tive history of the 1941 amendment is as 
clear as that of the 1918 act: The purpose 
of the legislation was to so use the passport 
power of the Secretary as to block travel to 
and from the country by those persons 
whose passage would not be in the best in- 
terests and security of the United States. 
The report of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, Senate Report No. 444, 77th 
Congress, Ist session, pages 1-2, declared: 

“Since the outbreak of the present war 
it has come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State and of other executive depart- 
ments that there are many persons in and 
outside of the United States who are directly 
engaged in espionage and subversive activi- 
ties in the interests of foreign governments, 
and others who are engaged in activities 
inimical to the best interests of the United 
States, who desire to travel from time to time 
between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries in connection with their activities.” 

During debate on the House. floor, the 
“sole purpose” of the bill was stated to be 
establishment of “a sort of clearinghouse,” 
where those persons wishing to enter or leave 
the country “would have to give their reasons 
why they were going or coming, and where 
it would be determined whether * * * their 
coming in or going out would be inimical to 
the interests of the United States” (87 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 5052. See also 87 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5048-5053, 5386-5388) . 
The carrying out of this legislative purpose 
resulted in a “complete change in emphasis 
of the work of the Division from that of an 
agency to afford protection to the individual 
to that of one whose principal purpose was 
to safeguard and maintain the security of 
the state” (12 Dept. State Bull. 1070). That 
transformation involved “the clearance 
{upon a basis of security for the state] of 
the entry and departure of hundreds of 
thousands of persons into and from the 
United States” (id.). (Matter in brackets 
added.) 

While the national emergency to which 
the 1941 amendment related was officially 
declared at an end on April 28, 1952 (Proc. 
No. 2974, 66 Stat. C31), Congress continued 
the provisions of the act in effect until 
April 1, 1953 (66 Stat. 54). In that interim 
period, Congress passed the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952, which both re- 
pealed the 1918 act as amended in 1941 
(66 Stat. 279), and reenacted it as section 
215 of the 1952 act, amending it only to the 
extent that its provisions would be subject 
to invocation during the existence of any 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent (66 Stat. 190). There is practically 
no legislative history on this incorporation 
of the 1918 statute in the 1952 act apart 
from a comment in the House report that 
the provisions of section 215 are incor- 
porated in the bill * * * in practically the 
same form as they now appear in the act 
of May 22, 1918 (H. Rept. No. 1365, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., 53). For that reason, the 
legislative history of the 1918 act and the 
1941 amendment, which I have set out at 
some detail, is doubly important in ascer- 
taining the intent of the Congress as to the 
authority of the Secretary to deny 
under section 215 of the 1952 act. (Cf. 
United States v. Plesha (352 U. S. 202, 205 
(1957) ).) 

At the time of the 1952 act, a national 
emergency proclaimed by President Truman 
on December 16, 1950, in response to the 
Korean conflict, was—and still is today—in 
existence (Proc. No. 2914, 64 Stat. A454). In 
reliance on that, the President invoked the 
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travel restrictions of section 215 on January 
17, 1953 (Proc. No. 3004, 67 Stat. C31). The 
proclamation by which this was done care- 
fully pointed out that none of its provisions 
should be interpreted as revoking any regu- 
lation heretofore issued relating to the de- 
parture of persons from, or their entry into, 
the United States (id.). Among the regu- 
lations theretofore issued were those now 
attacked relating to the issuance of pass- 
ports to Communists, for they had been 
promulgated to be effective on August 28, 
1952, shortly after passage of the 1952 act 
(17 Fed. Reg. 8013). 

Congress, by virtue of section 215 of the 
1952 act, has approved whatever use of his 
discretion the Secretary had made prior to 
the June 1952 date of that legislation. That 
conclusion necessarily follows from the fact 
that section 215 continued to make legal 
exit or entry turn on possession of a pass- 
port, without in any way limiting the discre- 
tionary passport power theretofore exercised 
by the Secretary. (See United States v. Allen- 
Bradley Co. (352 U: S. 306, 310-311 (1957) ); 
Allen v. Grand Central Aircraft So. (347 
U. S. 535, 544-545 (1954)); United States 
v. Hermanos y Compania (209 U. S. 337, 339 
(1908)).) But the Court then determines 
(1) that the Secretary’s denial of passports 
in peacetime extended to only two cate- 
gories of cases, those involving allegiance 
and those involving criminal activity, and 
(2) that the Secretary’s wartime exercise of 
his discretion, while admittedly more re- 
strictive, has no relevance to the practice 
which Congress can be said to have approved 
in 1952. Since the present denials do not 
involve grounds either of allegiance or crim- 
inal activity, the Court concludes that they 
were beyond the pale of Congressional au- 
thorization. Both of the propositions set 
out above are vital to the Court’s final con- 
clusion. Neither of them has any validity: 
the first ts contrary to fact, and the second 
to commonsense. 

The peacetime practice of the State De- 
partment indisputably involved denial of 
passports for reasons of national security. 
The report of the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security (1957), 470-473, summarizes 
the Department’s policy on granting pass- 
ports to Communists by excerpts of State 
Department documents. Shortly after the 
1917 Russian Revolution, the Department 
“became aware of the scope and danger of 
the worldwide revolutionary movement and 
the attendant purpose to overthrow all exist- 
ing governments, including our own.” 
Thereafter “passports were refused to Amer- 
ican Communists who desired to go abroad 
for indoctrination, instruction, etc. [This 
policy was continued until 1931] * * *." 
(Matter in brackets added.) From 1931 
“until World War IT no persons were refused 
passports because they were Communists.” 
After World War II, “[a]t first passports 
were refused,” but upon reconsideration of 
the matter in 1948, “the decision was made 
that passports would be issued to Commu- 
nists and supporters of communism who sat- 
isfled the Department that they did not in- 
tend, while abroad, to engage in the promo- 
tion of Communist activities.” At the same 
time, however, it was decided that “passports 
should be refused to persons whose purpose 
in traveling abroad was believed to be to 
subvert the interest of the United States.” 


2 This is not seriously disputed by the ma- 
jority. However, reference is made to a re- 
luctance to interpret broadly the practice 
of the Secretary approved by Congress in the 
1952 act because the denial of passports on 
security grounds had not jelled at the time 
of the 1926 act. But that overlooks (1) the 
plentiful evidence set out in this opinion of 
security denials before as well as after 1926, 
and (2) that it is Congressional intent in the 
1952 statute, not the 1926 statute, to which 
we look, 
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Later in 1948 the policy was changed to give 
Communist journalists passports even 
though they were “actively promoting the 
Communist cause.” Nearly 2 years later, in 
September 1950, the latter leniency was re- 
versed, after it was pointed out “that the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 clearly showed 
the desire of Congress that no Communists 
should be issued passports to this Govern- 
ment.”? The matter was referred to the De- 
partment's legal adviser, “who agreed that 
it was the duty of the State Department to 
refuse passports to all Communists, includ- 
ing journalists.” 

Other evidence of peacetime denials for 
security reasons is more scattered, but 
nevertheless existent. Much of it centers 
around opposition to the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, for one of the stated aims of 
that legislation was denial of passports to 
Communists. The minority report of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary objected, 
“But this can be done under the existing 
discretionary powers of the Secretary of 
State * * * as evidenced by the recent denial 
or cancellation of a passport to Paul Robe- 
son” (S. Rept. No. 2369, pt. 2, 81st Cong., 
2d sess. 10). President Truman, in vetoing 
that act, stated: “It is claimed that this bill 
would deny passports to Communists. The 
fact is that the Government can and does 
deny passports to Communists under existing 
law” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 11, 
p. 15631) 2 

In 1869 Attorney General Hoar advised 
the Secretary of State that good reason ex- 
isted for the passport power being discre- 
tionary in nature, for it might sometimes be 
“most inexpedient for the public interest for 
this country to grant a passport to a citizen 
of the United States” (23 Op. Atty. Gen. 
509, 511). As an example he referred to the 
case of an avowed anarchist, for if such per- 
son were to seek a passport, the public in- 
terest might require that his application be 
denied (Ibid. See also, 13 Op. Atty. Gen. 
89, 92). 

Orders promulgated by the Passport Office 
periodically have required denial of pass- 
ports to political adventurers and revolu- 
tionary radicals, the latter phrase being de- 
fined to include those who wish to go abroad 
to take part in the political or military 
affairs of foreign countries In ways which 
would be contrary to the policy or inimical to 
the welfare of the United States. . See shortly 
after the end of World War I, Passport Office 
Instructions of May 4, 1921; in 1937 Passport 
Office Instructions of July 30, 1937; in 1948, 
Foreign Service Regulations of July 9, 1948. 

An even more serious error of the Court 
is its determination that the Secretary's 
wartime use of his discretion is wholly irrele- 
vant in determining what discretionary prac- 
tices were approved by Congress in enactment 
of section 215. In a wholly realistic sense, 
there is no peace today, and there was no 
peace in 1952. At both times the state of 
national emergency declared by the President 
in 1950, wherein he stated that “world con- 
quest by Communist imperialism is the goal 
of the forces of aggression that have been 
loosed upon the world” and that “the in- 
creasing menace of the forces of Communist 
aggression requires that the national defense 
of the United States be strengthened as 
speedily as possible,” was in full effect (Proc. 
No, 2914, 64 Stat. A454). It is not a case, 


*For a comprehensive coverage of the ne- 
cessity for passport control, see Hoover, Mas- 
ters of Deceit (1958). 

*To the same effect see the statement 
of Senator Kixcore during Senate debate of 
the act, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 
11, p. 14536, and an amendment offered to the 
act in both the House, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 96, pt. 10, p. 13756, and Senate, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 11, p. 14599. 
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then; of judging what may be done in peace 
by what has been done in war. Professor 
Jaffe has aptly exposed the fallacy upon 
which the majority proceeds: 

“The criterion here is the defense of the 
country from external enemies. It is as- 
serted that the precedents of ‘war’ have no 
relevance to ‘peace.’ But the critical con- 
sideration is defense against an external 
enemy; and communication abroad between 
our citizens and the enemy cannot by its 
mature be controlled by the usual criminal 
process. The facts in a particular case as to 
the citizen's intention are inevitably specu- 
lative: all is to be done after the bird has 
flown. Now our Congress and the adminis- 
tration have concluded that the Communist 
international is a foreign and domestic 
enemy. We deal with its domestic aspect. by 
criminal process; we would seem justified in 
dealing with its external aspect by exit con- 
trol. If an avowed Communist is going 
abroad, it may be assumed that he will take 
counsel there with his fellows, will arrange 
for the steady and dependable flow of cash 
and information, and do his bit to promote 
the purposes of the ‘conspiracy’ ” (Jaffe, The 
Right To Travel: The Passport Problem, 35 
Foreign Affairs 17, 26). 

Were this a time of peace, there might 
very well be no problem for us to decide, since 
petitioners then would not need a passport 
to leave the country. The very structure of 
section 215 is such that either war or na- 
tional emergency is prerequisite to imposi- 
tion of its restrictions, 

Indeed, rather than being irrelevant, the 
wartime practice may be the only relevant 
one, for the discretion with which we are 
concerned is a discretionary control over in- 
ternational travel. Yet only in times of war 
and national emergency has a passport been 
required to leave or enter this country, and 
hence only in such times has passport power 
necessarily meant power to control travel.‘ 

Finally, while distinguishing away the Sec- 
retary’s passport denials in wartime, the ma- 
jority makes no attempt to distinguish the 
Secretary’s practice during periods when 
there has been no official state of war but 
when nevertheless a Presidential proclama- 
tion of national emergency has been in effect, 
the very situation which has prevailed since 
the end of World War II. Throughout that 
time, as I have pointed out, the Secretary 
refused passports to those “whose purpose in 
traveling abroad was believed to be to sub- 
vert the interest of the United States” (Re- 
port of the Commission on Government Se- 
curity, supra). Numerous specific instances 
of passport denials on security grounds dur- 
ing the years 1947-51 were reported in a 
February 1952 law review article, nearly half 
a year prior to passage of section 215. 
(Note.—Passport Refusals for Political Rea- 
sons, 61 Yale Law Journal 171.) 

On this multiple basis, then, I am con- 
strained to disagree with the majority as to 
the authority of the Secretary to deny peti- 
tioners’ applications for passports. The ma- 
jority’s resolution of the authority question 
prevents it from reaching the constitutional 
issues raised by petitioners, relating to 
claimed unlawful delegation of legislative 
power, violation of free speech and associa- 
tion under the first amendment, and viola- 
tion of international travel under the fifth 
amendment. In view of that, it would be in- 
appropriate for me, as a dissenter, to consider 
those questions at this time. (Cf. Peters v. 
Hobby, 349 U. S. 331, 353-357 (1955).) Ac- 
cordingly, I would affirni on the issue of the 


*Peacetime exercise of the passport power 
may still be relevant from another point of 
view; namely, if other countries hinge entry 
on possession of a passport, the right of in- 
ternational travel of a United States citizen 
who cannot secure a passport will thereby be 
curtailed. For though he can get out of 
this country, he cannot get into another, 
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Secretary's authority to require the affidavits 
involved in this case, without reaching any 
constitutional questions. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED StaTEs—No, 
621—OCTOBER TERM, 1957—WELDON Bruce 
DAYTON, APPELLANT, V. JOHN FOSTER DUL- 
LES—ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
OF COLUMBIA CIRCUTT—JUNE 16, 1958 
Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion 

of the Court. 

Petitioner, a native-born citizen, is a phys- 
icist who has been connected with various 
Federal projects and who has been associated 
as a teacher with several of our universties. 
In March 1954 he applied for a passport to 
enable him to travel to India in order to 
accept a position as research physicist at 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
affiliated with the University of Bombay. In 
April 1954 the Director of the Passport Office 
advised him that his application was denied 
because the Department of State “feels that 
it would be contrary to the best interest of 
the United States to provide you passport 
facilities at this time.” 

Petitioner conferred with an officer of the 
Passport Office and as a result of that con- 
versation executed an affidavit! which cov- 
ered the wide range of matters inquired into 
and which stated in part: 

“I am not now and I have never been å 
member of the Communist Party. 

“With the possible exception of a casual 
and brief association with the work of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee for 
a few months in 1941 and 1942 (all as re- 
lated below); I am not now and have never 
been a member of any of the organizations 
designated on the Attorney General's list 
(which I have carefully examined). 

“Iam not now engaged and I have never 
engaged in any activities which, so far as I 
know or at any time knew, support or sup- 
ported the Communist movement. 

“I wish to go abroad for the sole purpose 
of engaging in experimental research in 
physics at the Tata Institute of Fundamen- 
tal Research in Bombay. I am not going 
abroad to engage in any activities which, so 
far as I know or can imagine, will in any way 
advance the Communist movement.” 

The Director of the Office wrote 
petitioner's lawyer in reply that the Depart- 
ment had given careful consideration to the 
affidavit and agded, “in view of certain fac- 
tors of Mr. Dayton’s case which I am not at 
liberty to discuss with him, the Department 
must adhere to its previous decision that it 
would be contrary to the best interests of 
the United States to provide Mr. Dayton 
with passport facilities at this time.” Later 
the Director wrote again, saying: 

“In arriving at its decision to refuse pass- 
port facilities to Mr. Dayton, the Depart- 
ment took into consideration his connec- 
tion with the Science for Victory Commit- 
tee and his association at that time with 
various Communists. However, the deter- 
mining factor in the case was Mr. Dayton’s 
association with persons suspected of being 
part of the Rosenberg espionage ring and 
his alleged presence at an apartment in New 
York which was allegedly used for microfilm- 
ing material obtained for the use of a for- 
eign government.” 


2'The Passport Regulations of the Secretary 
of State, as amended, 22 Code of Federal 
Regulations, sec, 51.142 provide: 

“At any state of the proceedings in the 
Passport Division or before the Board, if it 
is deemed necessary, the applicant may be 
required, as a part of his application, to 
subscribe, under oath or affirmation, to a 
statement with respect to present or past 
membership in the Communist Party. If ap- 
plicant states that he is a Communist, re- 
fusal of a passport in his case will be with- 
out further proceedings.” 
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Thereupon, petitioner, pursuant to the 
Passport Regulations of the Secretary of 
State, as amended (22 Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, sec. 51.1 et seq.), filed a petition of 
appeal, with the Board of Passport Appeals.* 
He also requested, pursuant to the regula- 
tions,* information from the Board of par- 
ticulars concerning three items: (1) peti- 
tioner’s all “association with various 
Communists”; (2) his “association with per- 
sons suspected of being part of the Rosen- 
berg espionage ring”; and (3) his “alleged 
presence at an apartment in New York which 
was allegedly used for microfilming material 
obtained for the use of a foreign govern- 
ment.” The Board’s reply contained some, 
but very little, of the information requested; 
and it stated: 

“The file contains information indicating 
that the applicant was present at 65 Morton 
Street, New York City, in the summer of 
1949 (July or August) and at apartment 61, 
65 Morton Street, New York City, during the 
month of January 1950. The applicant’s re- 
lationship, if any (past or present) with the 
following-named persons is considered perti- 
nent to the Board's review and consideration 
of the case: Marcel Scherer, Rose Segure, 
Sandra Collins, Frank Collins, Bernard 
Peters, Kurt Fritz, Karl Sitte, Louis S. Weiss, 
Alfred Sarant, and William Perl.” 

A hearing was held + at which witnesses for 
petitioner and for the State Department tes- 


*Srec. 51.138: “In the event of a decision 
adverse to the applicant, he shall be entitled 
to appeal his case to the Board of Passport 
Appeals provided for in section 51.139. 

Sec. 51.139: “There is hereby established 
within the Department of State a Board of 
Passport Appeals, hereinafter referred to as 
the Board, composed of not less than three 
officers of the Department to be designated 
by the Secretary of State. The Board shall 
act on all appeals under section 51.138. The 
Board shall adopt and make public its own 
rules of procedure, to be approved by the 
Secretary, which shall provide that its duties 
in any case may be performed by a panel of 
not less than three members acting by ma- 
jority determination. ‘The rules shall accord 
applicant the right to a hearing and to be 
represented by counsel, and shall accord ap- 
plicant and each witness the right to inspect 
the transcript of his own testimony.” 

3 Sec. 51.162: “The purpose of the hearing 
is to permit applicant to present all infor- 
mation relevant and material to the decision 
in his case. Applicant may, at the time of 
filing his petition, address a request in writ- 
ing to the Board for such additional infor- 
mation or explanation as may be necessary 
to the preparation of his case. In conform- 
ity with the relevant laws and regulations, 
the Board shall pass promptly and finally 
upon all such requests and shall advise ap- 
plicant of its decision. The Board shall take 
whatever action it deems necessary to insure 
the applicant of a full and fair consideration 
of his case.” 

* Sec. 51.163 of the regulations provide: 

“The passport file and any other pertinent 
Government files shall be considered as part 
of the evidence in each case without testi- 
mony or other formality as to admissibility. 
Such files may not be examined by the appli- 
cant, except the applicant may examine his 
application or any paper which he has sub- 
mitted in connection with his application or 
appeal. The applicant may appear and testi- 
fy in his own behalf, be represented by coun- 
sel subject to the provisions of sec. 51.161, 
present witnesses and offer other evidence in 
his own behalf. The applicant and all wit- 
nesses may be cross-examined by any mem- 
ber of the Board or its counsel. If any wit- 
ness whom the applicant wishes to call is un- 
able to appear personally, the Board may, in 
its discretion, accept an affidavit by him or 
order evidence to be taken by deposition. 
Such depositions may be taken before any 
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tified. Pursuant to the regulations® the 
Board announced, over petitioner’s protest, 
that it would consider “a confidential file 
composed of investigative reports from Gov- 
ernment agencies” which petitioner would 
not be allowed to examine.’ Later petitioner 
was advised by the Acting Secretary of State 
that the Board had submitted its recom- 
mendation and that the Secretary, after “a 
review of the entire record and on the basis 
of all the evidence, including that contained 
in confidential reports of investigation,” had 
denied the application. The denial was 
rested specifically upon section 51.135 of the 
regulations.’ 

Petitioner then brought suit in the dis- 
trict court for declaratory relief. The 
district court entered summary judgment 
for the Secretary (146 F. Supp. 876). The 
court of appeals reversed (237 F. 2d 43), 
and remanded the case to the Secretary for 
reconsideration in the light of its earlier 
decision in Boudin v. Dulles (235 F. 2d 532). 

On remand the Secretary without further 
hearing denied the application under section 
51.135 (c),* saying that “the issuance of a 
passport would be contrary to the national 
interest.” The Secretary at this time filed 
a document called Decision and Findings 


person designated by the Board and such 
designee is hereby authorized to administer 
oaths or affirmations for the purpose of the 
depositions. The Board shall conduct the 
hearing proceedings in such manner as to 
protect from disclosure information affect- 
ing the national security or tending to dis- 
close or compromise investigative sources or 
methods.” 

ë Supra, note 4. 

*The regulations in providing for that 
contingency state: 

Sec. 51.170: “In determining whether there 
is a preponderance of evidence supporting 
the denial of a passport the Board shall con- 
sider the entire record, including the tran- 
script of the hearing and such confidential 
information as it may have in its possession. 
The Board shall take into consideration the 
inability of the applicant to meet informa- 
tion of which he has not been advised, spe- 
cifically or in detail, or to attack the credi- 
bility of confidential informants.” 

7 That section provides: 

“In order to promote the national interest 
by assuring that persons who support the 
world Communist movement of which the 
Communist Party is an integral unit may 
not, through use of United States passports, 
further the purposes of that movement, no 
passport, except one limited for direct and 
immediate return to the United States, shall 
be issued to: 

“(a) Persons who are members of the 
Communist Party or who have recently ter- 
minated such membership under such cir- 
cumstances as to warrant the conclusion— 
not otherwise rebutted by the evidence—that 
they continue to act in furtherance of the 
interests and under the discipline of the 
Communist Party; 

“(b) Persons, regardless of the formal 
state of their affiliation with the Communist 
Party, who engage in activities which sup- 
port the Communist movement under such 
circumstances as to warrant the conclu- 
sion—not otherwise rebutted by the evi- 
dence—that they have engaged in such ac- 
tivities as a result of direction, domination, 
or control exercised over them by the Com- 
munist movement; 

“(c) Persons, regardless of the formal 
state of their affiliation with the Communist 
Party, as to whom there is reason to believe, 
on the balance of all the evidence, that they 
are going abroad to engage in activities 
which will advance the Communist move- 
ment for the p , knowingly and will- 
Tully of advancing that movement.” 

$ Supra, note 7. 
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which is reproduced as an appendix to this 
opinion. 

The district court again granted summary 
judgment for the Secretary (146 F. Supp. 
876); and the court of appeals affirmed by 
a divided vote, . The case is here on 
a petition for a writ of certiorari (355 U. S. 
911). 

The question most discussed in the briefs 
and on oral argument is whether the hearing 
accorded petitioner satisfied the require- 
ments of due process. A majority of the 
court thinks we need not reach that consti- 
tutional question, since on their face these 
findings show only a denial of a passport 
for reasons which we have today held to be 
impermissible (Kent v. Dulles, ante, p. 10299). 
Whether there are undisclosed grounds ade- 
quate to sustain the Secretary's action is not 
here for decision. 

Reversed. 
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DECISION AND FINDINGS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE IN THE CASE OF WELDON BRUCE 
DAYTON 


I have examined the files of the Depart- 
ment of State concerning the passport ap- 
plication of Weldon Bruce Dayton, includ- 
ing the proceedings in the Passport Office 
and before the Board of Passport Appeals, 
including confidential security information, 
and have found and concluded as follows: 


I 


a. I find that applicant was active in 
the Science for Victory Committee while at 
the University of California during 1943-44, 
serving as chairman of the organization 
during much of that period. As chairman 
he associated with Frank and Sandra Collins, 
and Rose Segure, who had been instru- 
mental in organizing the said organization. 
This finding is based on information con- 
tained in the open record, including appli- 
cant’s own statements. 

b. Confidential information contained in 
the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered by 
the Passport Office, the Board of Passport 
Appeals, and myself, indicates that the 
above-named organization was conceived 
and organized by Communist Party officials 
as a front for propaganda and espionage ac- 
tivities; and that Frank and Sandra Collins 
and Rose Segure were members of the 
Communist Party at the time of their as- 
sociation with applicant and the Science for 
Victory Committee. 

Ir 


(a) I find that during the period 1946- 
50, at Ithaca, N. Y. applicant maintained 
a close association and relationship with 
one Aifred Sarant. At applicant's invita- 
tion, Sarant and his wife lived in applicant's 
home for a period of 8 months in 1947-48, 
pending the completion of the Sarant home 
next door to applicant's home. Thereafter 
Dayton and Sarant were neighbors until 
July, 1950. On approximately July 18, 1950, 
Sarant became the subject of intensive in- 
terrogation by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Approximately a week after the 
interrogation had begun Sarant departed 
from Ithaca and subsequently entered 
Mexico with applicant’s wife. This finding 
is based on information contained in the 
open record, including applicant's own 
statements. 

(b) Confidential information contained in 
the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered by 
the Passport Office, the Board of Passport 
Appeals, and myself, establishes with re- 


spect to Alfred Sarant that he was an ac- 
tive member_of the Communist Party; that 
he admitted said membership during the 
years 1943 and 1944; and that he was in- 
volved in the espionage apparatus of Julius 
Rosenberg. 
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(a) I find that the applicant was present 
during 1949 and 1950, on more than one 
occasion, in the apartment building at 65 
Morton Street, New York City, in which 
Alfred Sarant was lessee of apartment 6-I. 
This finding is based on information con- 
tained in the open record. 

(b) Confidential information contained 
in the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered by 
the Passport Office, the Board of Passport 
Appeals, and myself, indicates that Sarant’s 
apartment at 65 Morton Street, New York 
City, was used by Julius Rosenberg and 
other members of his spy ring for the micro- 
filming of classified United States Govern- 
ment documents which were ultimately 
transferred to a foreign power. 


Iv 


(a) I find that since 1938 the applicant, 
an experienced physicist, has maintained a 
close association and relationship with one 
Bernard Peters; that Peters was responsible 
for the applicant's offer of employment at 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Re- 
search, Bombay, India; and that one of the 
primary stated purposes of the applicant’s 
proposed travel abroad is to work in close 
collaboration with Peters at the Tata Insti- 
tute. This finding is based on informa- 
tion contained in the open record, including 
applicant’s own statements. 

(b) Confidential information contained in 
the files of the Department of State, con- 
stituting a part of the record considered 
by the Passport Office, the Board of Pass- 
port Appeals, and myself, indicates that 
Bernard Peters, who recently renounced his 
American citizenship, has held member- 
ship in the Communist Party outside of 
the United States; has engaged in numerous 
Communist activities both in this country 
and abroad; and is suspected of being a 
Communist espionage agent, 


v 


I have reason to believe, on the balance of 
all the evidence, that the applicant is go- 
ing abroad to engage in activities which will 
advance the Communist movement for the 
purpose, knowingly and willfully of advanc- 
ing that movement, I have reached this 
conclusion on the basis of the foregoing 
findings together with the confidential in- 
formation relating thereto, as well as other 
confidential information contained in the 
files of the Department of State, the dis- 
closure of which might prejudice the con- 
duct of United States foreign relations. I 
have also taken into consideration the 
serious doubts as to applicant's general 
credibility raised by the applicant's denial 
in the face of convincing contrary 
evidence, including the oral testimony of 
three apparently disinterested witnesses of 
ever having been present at 65 Morton 
Street. The passport application of Weldon 
Bruce Dayton is therefore denied under sec- 
tion 51.135 (c) of the Passport Regulations 
(22 Code of Federal Regulations, sec. 51.135 
(c)), and because the issuance of a passport 
would be contrary to the national interest. 


vr 


The confidential information referred to in 
paragraphs I (b), II (b), III (b), and IV (b) 
aboye relates to the internal security of the 
United States. The substance of this con- 
fidential information was disclosed to the 
applicant during the consideration of his 
passport application. To disclose publicly 
the sources and details of this information 
would, in my judgment, be detrimental to 
our national interest by compromising in- 
vestigative sources and methods and seri- 
ously interfering with the ability of this 
Department and the executive branch to ob- 
tain reliable information affecting our in- 
ternal security. Moreover, it would have 
an adverse effect upon our ability to obtain 
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and utilize information from sources abroad 

and interfere with our established relation- 

ships in the security and intelligence area; 

and might, with respect to information re- 

ferred to in paragraph V, prejudice the 

interest of United States foreign relations, 
Date: October 4, 1956. 

SUPREME COURT oF THE UNTTED STATES—NO. 
621—OCTOBER TERM, 1957—-WELDON BRUCE 
DAYTON, APPELLANT, V. JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES—ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE 
UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT—JUNE 16, 
1958 


Mr. Justice Clark, with whom Mr. Justice 
Burton, Mr. Justice Harlan, and Mr. Justice 
Whittaker concur, dissenting. 

On the grounds stated in my dissent to 
Kent and Briehl v. Dulles, also decided this 
day, I think the Secretary of State is au- 
thorized to deny a passport to an applicant 
who is going abroad with the purpose of 
engaging in activities that would advance 
the Communist cause. Because the majority 
does not consider any of the constitutional 
issues raised by petitioner, it would be in- 
appropriate for me, as a dissenter, to con- 
sider them at this time. (Cf. Peters v. 
Hobby (349 U. S. 831, 353-357 (1955)).) 
Accordingly, I would affirm on the question 
of authority without reaching any consti- 
tutional issue. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
THE TOLON NA, ALHAJI YAKUBU 
TALI, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, 
GHANA; HON. GOPINATH SINGH, 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, INDIA; 
HON. MAURIZIO VIGIANI, MEMBER 
OF PARLIAMENT, ITALY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is cus- 
tomary in the Senate that when mem- 
bers of the parliaments of other nations 
visit America they are invited to come 
into this sacred Hall of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Today we are privileged to have with 
us 3 members of different parliaments 
of the world, 1 from Ghana, 1 from In- 
dia, and 1 from Italy. It is significant 
that they represent, as it were, three con- 
tinents of the world. They are here to 
attend one of the great moral movements 
of our times. They are attending the 
Summit Conference for the Moral Re- 
armament of the World at the National 
Theater in Washington. 

It is my pleasure to present the Hon- 
orable The Tolon Na, Member of Par- 
liament, Ghana; the Honorable Gopi- 
nath Singh, Member of Parliament, 
India; and the Honorable Maurizio Vi- 
giani, Member of Parliament, Italy. 
[Applause, Senators and visitors in the 
galleries rising.) 


SHOULD APPELLATE POWER OF 
SUPREME COURT BE LIMITED? 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
feature of the regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association held in St. 
Louis last week was a discussion on June 
12 on the topic, Whether the Appellate 
Power of the Supreme Court Should Be 
Limited, or More Expressly Declared. 

The affirmative position was stated by 
Hon. Charles J. Bloch, eminent attorney 
and widely acclaimed authority on con- 
stitutional law, from Macon, Ga. The 
negative position was stated by Dean 
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Jefferson Fordham, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School. 

The comprehensive documentation, 
unassailable logic, and irrefutable con- 
clusions of Mr. Bloch’s statement com-= 
mend it for the careful study of all who 
are concerned about the grave problem 
of judicial usurpation of legislative 
power. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that it be printed herewith in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


WHETHER THE APPELLATE POWER OF THE SU- 
PREME Court SHOULD BE LIMITED, OR MORE 
EXPRESSLY DECLARED 


(By Charles J. Bloch) 


At the outset, I must violate a modern 
rule. I must turn the clock back to 1789, 
the year of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. As a foundation 
stone in this discussion, we must determine 
the scope of the grants of power made in the 
Constitution by the States to the partner- 
ship created by that compact—the United 
States of America. 

In so determining, I shall follow the rule of 
law announced more than half a century ago 
by the Supreme Court of the United States: 

“To determine the extent of the grants of 
power we must, therefore, place ourselves 
in the position of the men who framed and 
adopted the Constitution, and inquire what 
they must have understood to be the mean- 
ing and scope of those grants.” 1 

Despite the modern trend, I still feel justi- 
fied in applying a yardstick fashioned more 
than a hundred years ago. 

In construing the Constitution, the Court 
should look to the nature and objects of the 
particular powers, duties, and rights with all 
the lights and aids of contemporary history? 

The light and aid of contemporary history 
teach us that those who prepared and signed 
the Declaration of Independence were tired 
of a government which had been guilty of 
repeated injuries and usurpations all having 
in direct object the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over the States? 

They teach us the details of these repeated 
injuries and usurpations. 

Seeking to prevent any repetition of these 
repeated injuries and vusurpations, the 
Founders had the States enter into a con- 
tract specifically allocating the delegated 
powers among three distinct coordinate 
branches of the Government created by that 
contract known as the Constitution of the 
United States, 

It is trite to say that they created a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances, but that 
very simply expresses what they did. 

The States expressly provided that: “All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” * 

They expressly provided that: 

“The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America.” 5 

They expressly provided that: 

“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” * 

They were not content merely to establish 
the three separate coordinate branches, 
They restrained the legislative power by 


1 South Carolina v. U. S. (199 U. S. 450, 26 
S. Ct. 410, 50 L. ed. 261), 

2 Prigg v. Commonwealth of Pa. (41 U. S. 
539, 16 Peters 539, 10 L. ed. 1060 (1842) ). 

* Declaration of Independence, paragraph 2. 

4 Constitution, art. I, sec. 1. 

š Constitution, art. II, sec. 1. 

* Constitution, art. III, sec. 1. 
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granting the veto power to the Executive, 
They restrained the Executive veto power by 
permitting the legislative branch to override 
a veto. They restrained the Executive powers 
of appointment and treaty making by mak- 
ing such powers subject to Senate action, 
They further restrained both the Executive 
and the Judges by subjecting them to im- 
peachment at the hands of the legislative 
branch. They restrained the exercise of 
the judicial power by vesting it in a Supreme 
Court, and such inferior courts as Congress 
might from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. They further restrained the judicial 
power by causing the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court to be subject to such 
exceptions and regulations as the Congress 
might make. 

So, they sought by these interlockings, 
and brakes upon power, to prevent the 
emergence of any form of tyranny, of any 
injuries and usurpations. 

Very soon in our national life, the Su- 
preme Court supplied another brake, another 
check and balance, 

The exercise of the grant of legislative 
powers was made subject to judicial review. 

In Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch (5 U.S.) 
187 (1803)), the Court after using the ex- 
pression, “Thè Government of the United 
States has been emphatically termed a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men” (p. 163), 
held that it had the right to declare void 
an act of Congress which was repugnant to 
the Constitution. 

In so holding, the Court said: “That the 
people have an original right to establish, 
for their future government, such principles 
as, in their opinion, shall most conduce to 
their own happiness, is the basis on which 
the whole American fabric has been erected. 
The exercise of this original right is a very 
great exertion; nor can it, nor ought it to 
be frequently repeated. The principles, 
therefore, so established are deemed funda- 
mental. And as the authority, from which 
they proceed is supreme, and can seldom 
act, they are designed to be permanent. The 
original and supreme will organizes the 
Government, and assigns, to different de- 
partments their respective powers. It may 
either stop there; or establish certain limits 
not to be transcended by those departments. 
The Government of the United States is of 
the latter description. The powers of the 
legislature are defined, and limited; and that 
those limits may not be mistaken, or forgot- 
ten, the Constitution is written. To what 
purpose are power limited, and to what pur- 
pose is that limitation committed to writ- 
ing, if these limits may, at any time, be 
passed by those intended to be restrained?” 
(op. cit., p. 176). 

The query might well be our text here. 
Though it was written in a case where the 
legislative department had exceeded its 
powers, it is equally applicable to a case in 
which the judicial department has exceeded 
its powers. 

To what purpose are the powers of the 
judiciary limited, to what purpose were all 
legislative powers granted to the Congress, if 
these limits may “at any time, be passed 
by those intended to be restrained?” 

The first volume of the Cranch reports, 
though sometimes denominated 5 U. S., is in 
reality the first of the official Reports of the 
Supreme Court, William Cranch was an 
assistant judge of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia. In the original of 1 
Cranch, published in 1804, is a preface in 
which Judge Cranch states his purpose in 
reporting the cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (1 Cranch III-V). 
This preface well states the contemporane- 
ous concept of the judicial power. 

Said Judge Cranch: “Much of that uncer- 
tainty of the law, which is so frequently, and 
perhaps so justly, the subject of complaint 
in this country, may be attributed to the 
want of American reports. Many of the 
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causes, which are the subject of litigation in 
our courts, arise under circumstances pecu- 
liar to our own situation and laws, and little 
information can be derived from English 
authorities to lead to a correct decision. 
Uniformity, in such cases, cannot be expected 
where the judicial authority is shared among 
such a vast number of independent tribunals, 
unless the decisions of the various courts are 
made known to each other. Even in the 
same court, analogy of judgment cannot be 
maintained if its adjudications are suffered 
to be forgotten. It is therefore much to be 
regretted that so few of the gentlemen of 
the bar have been willing to undertake the 
task of reporting. In a government which is 
emphatically stiled [sic] a government of 
laws, the least possible range ought to be 
left for the discretion of the judge. What- 
ever tends to render the laws certain, equally 
tends to limit that discretion, and perhaps 
nothing conduces more to that object than 
the publication of reports. Every case de- 
cided is a check upon the judge. He cannot 
decide a similar case differently, without 
strong reasons, which, for his own justifica- 
tion, he will wish to make public. The ave- 
nues to corruption are thus obstructed and 
the sources of litigation closed.” 

With these fundamental concepts in mind, 
we approach the queries: 

1, If the Supreme Court has transgressed 
upon the limitations imposed upon it by the 
Constitution of the United States, has the 
Congress the constitutional right to limit its 
jurisdiction? 

2. If that question is answered afirmative- 
ly, the second question arises: Should Con- 
gress now act to curb the Court by reason 
of a line of decisions which have set up the 
Court “as a sort of third legislative cham- 
ber,” T and as such is imposing its ideas upon 
the other branches of the Government? 

There can be no doubt of the right and 
power of Congress to limit the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court if it pleases to 
do so. 

Article IIT, section 2, paragraph 2, of the 
Constitution provides: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned (in the 
preceding paragraph) the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

“All the other cases before mentioned,” are 
therefore these: 

“All cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; * * * all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
+ + * controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; controversies * * + 
between citizens of different States, between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States.” 

As to all cases of the character Just named, 
the Congress has the constitutional power 
to limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court by enacting such exceptions 
and such regulations as to it may seem 
proper, subject, of course, to Presidential 
veto and subsequent congressional action. 

Light is thrown upon the question by a 
decision of the Court in 1805. There Chief 
Justice Marshall held that the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court did not extend to 
criminal cases, such jurisdiction not having 
been conferred by an act of Congress.* 

“Had the judicial act created the Supreme 
Court, without defining or limiting its juris- 
diction, it must have been considered as pos- 


™Saturday Evening Post, editorial, April 
19, 1958. 

$ United States v. Moore (3 Cranch 170, 
172). 
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sessing all the jurisdiction which the Con- 
stitution assigns toit. The Legislature would 
have exercised the power it possessed of creat- 
ing a Supreme Court as ordained by the Con- 
stitution, and, in omitting to exercise the 
right of excepting from its constitutional 
powers, would have necessarily left those 
powers undiminished, The appellate powers 
of this Court are not given by the judicial 
act. They are given by the Constitution. 
But they are limited and regulated by the 
judicial act and by such other acts as have 
been passed on the subject.” Thus spoke 
Chief justice Marshall in 1810.° 

Chief Justice Chase spoke on the subject 
for a unanimous Court in Ex parte McCar- 
dle under circumstances which cogently 
demonstrate the scope of the power of Con- 
gress to limit the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. 

With the constitutional provisions as stated 
in existence, Congress on February 5, 1867, 
enacted a statute conferring upon certain 
courts of the United States power to grant 
writs of habeas corpus in enumerated cases 
with an appeal to the circuit court and thence 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This statute being in force, McCardle, alleg- 
ing unlawful restraint in Mississippi by mili- 
tary force, preferred a petition in the circuit 
court of the United States in that State for 
the writ of habeas corpus. Upon a hearing, 
McCardle was remanded to the military cus- 
tody. An appeal under the act of February 
5, 1867, was taken to the Supreme Court. A 
motion to dismiss the appeal was made and, 
after argument, denied at the December 
term, 1867.4 Subsequently, in early March 
of 1868, the case was argued very thoroughly 
and ably upon the merits and taken under 
advisement. While it was thus held, and 
before conference in regard to the decision 
proper to be made, an act was passed by 
Congress," vetoed by the President, and re- 
passed by the constitutional majority. This 
act provided that so much of the act of 
February 5, 1867, as authorized an appeal 
from the judgment of the circuit court to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
the exercise of any such jurisdiction by the 
Supreme Court on appeals “which have been 
or may hereafter be taken,” to be repealed. 

After hearing argument upon the effect of 
this repealing act, the Court dismissed the 
appeal for want of jurisdiction. An appeal, 
valid when taken, valid when argued, valid 
when being considered by the Court, was 
carved out of the Court's jurisdiction and 
dismissed. 

Said Chief Justice Chase for a unanimous 
Court: “We are not at liberty to inquire 
into the motives of the legislature. We can 
only examine into its power under the Con- 
stitution; and the power to make exceptions 
to the appellate jurisdiction of this Court 
is given by express words. What, then, is 
the effect of this repealing act upon the case 
before us? We cannot doubt as to this. 
Without jurisdiction the Court cannot pro- 
ceed at all in any cause. Jurisdiction is 
power to declare the law, and when it ceases 
to exist, the only function remaining to the 
Court is that of announcing the fact and 
dismissing the cause, 

It it noteworthy that at the December 
term, 1868, the same Court in Es parte 
Yerger™ limited the application of the 1868 
act to appeals taken under the act of 1867, 
and held that Yerger might by the writ of 
habeas corpus, aided by the writ of certiorari, 
test the legality of his detention. 

That decision does not affect the constitu- 


tional principles as to the appellate juris- 


* Durousseau et al. v. The United States 
(6 Cranch 313-314). 

17 Wallace 506. 

uEx parte McCardle (6 Wallace 318). 

1? Act of March 27, 1868. 

38 Wallace 98, 19 L. ed.-332 (1869). 
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diction of the Supreme Court (op. cit., p. 
105). 

In 1882, Chief Justice Waite, for a unani- 
mous Court, went even back of U. S. v. 
More, supra, and applied the case of Wis- 
cart v. Dauchy, decided in 1796,“ saying that 
it “was the beginning of the rule, which has 
always been acted on since, that while the 
appellate power of this Court under the 
Constitution extends to all cases within the 
judicial power of the United States, actual 
jurisdiction under the power is confined 
within such limits as Congress sees fit to 
prescribe.” * 

It is clearly decided in that case that what 
the appellate powers. of the Supreme Court 
shall be, and “to what extent they shall be 
exercised, are, and always have been, proper 
subjects of legislative control.” Not only 
may whole classes of cases be kept out of 
the jurisdiction altogether, but particular 
classes of questions may be subjected to re- 
examination and review, while others are 
not. 

The rule of that case was followed by a 
unanimous Court in 1926. 

That the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court must be exercised “with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make” was also distinctly 
stated in St. Louis and Iron Mountain Ry. 
Co. v. Taylor (210 U. S. 281, 28 S. Ct. 616, 
52 L. ed. 1061 (1908)). 

The wide scope of the power of Congress 
over the jurisdiction of ‘the Federal trial 
courts is nowhere better demonstrated than 
in the provisions of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 (50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, 
sec, 924 (d)). There was a statutory provi- 
sion withholding from Federal district courts 
authority to enjoin enforcement of the act; 
while that question is not precisely the same 
as the one which we are treating it is never- 
theless interesting as depicting the broad 
scope of the congressional power. The con- 
stitutionality of that statutory provision was 
argued before the Supreme Court on May 3, 
1943, and upheld in a unanimous decision 
just 1 week later." The late Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, Esq., and Mr. Thomas I. Emerson, 
now of the Yale Law School, were opposing 
counsel, the latter successfully upholding the 
power of Congress to create the emergency 
court of appeals. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt of the 
power of Congress under the Constitution to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 

And, so, we come to the question: Should 
Congress now so act to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court? 

It can. 

Are the circumstances such that it should? 

At the outset of this phase of the discus- 
sion, let me say, that I do not think that 
those who believe the Congress should limit 
the jurisdiction of the Court are motivated 
by a state of feeling which has been de- 
nominated, in high places, metaphorically, 
as a kill the umpire tendency. We have no 
such purpose. We do think, if the question 
is to be reduced to baseball parlance, that 
the umpire should not be permitted to pitch, 
bat, or field, nor should he be permitted to 
usurp the functions assigned to others under 
the rules of the game. The pole marking the 
foul line should be permanently fixed and not 
capable of being moved from side to side at 
the whim of the umpire while a ball is in 
midair. 

The importance of the question to the 
public at large—not merely us lawyers, but 
citizens everywhere—north, south, east, and 


“ 5 Dall. 321, 1 L, ed. 619. 

“The Francis Wright, 105 U. S. 385, 26 
L. ed. 1100. 

" Luckenbach SS Co. v. U. S. (272 U. 8. 
533; 47 S. Ct. 186, 71 L. ed. 394). 

3 Lockerty et al. v. Phillips (319 U. S. 182, 
63 S. Ct. 1019), 
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west—is demonstrated by the fact that the 
editor of the very conservative Saturday 
Evening Post has recently published an edi- 
torial entitled “Lawmaking Isn’t the Su- 
preme Court's Job.” * 

It commences: “Senator HENNINGS, of 
Missouri, was doubtless right in feeling that 
Congress ought to do a lot of thinking 
before adopting anything like Senator WIL- 
LIAM JENNER’s bill to restrict the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court over certain se- 
lected matters. However, it ought not to 
require too much study to convince Con- 
gress that some action is necessary if it is 
to retain its position as a supposedly equal 
partner in our tripartite Federal system. 
The reason why Congressional action to curb 
the Court is even mentioned is that the 
Court is setting itself up as a sort of third 
legislative chamber, and, as such, has felt 
free to impose its ideas upon the other 
branches of the Government. Judge 
Learned Hand, formerly of the United States 
Court of Appeals, in his recent lectures at 
Harvard, declared that ‘if we do need a 
third chamber it should appear for what it 
is, and not as the interpreter of inscrutable 
principles.’ He added that for him ‘it 
would be most irksome to be ruled by a bevy 
of platonic guardians, even if I knew how to 
select [sic] them, which I assuredly do not. 
If they were in charge, I should miss the 
stimulus of living in a society where I have, 
at least theoretically, some part in the direc- 
tion of public affairs.” 2 

After relating some of the attempts of 
what the editor calls the platonic guard- 
ians, he proceeds: “Surely the legislature is 
bound to consider how to restore balance to 
the Federal system of checks and balances. 
For, as Abraham Lincoln warned in his first 
inaugural address, ‘if the policy of the Gov- 
ernment upon vital questions affecting the 
whole people is to be irreyocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court * * * the 
people will have ceased to be their own rul- 
ers’ ™ 

Let’s proceed, now, to do at least some 
of that lot of thinking to find out the 
justification for the editorial statement that 
the Court is setting itself up as a sort of 
third legislative chamber, and, as such, has 
felt free to impose its ideas upon the other 
branches of the Government. 

For if that statement is justified, is not 
Congress bound to consider how to restore 
balance to the Federal system of checks and 
balances? 

If limitations of the Court’s jurisdiction is 
not the way to restore Congress to its right- 
ful and constitutional authority, what is the 
way? 

Of course, you expect me to use the segre- 
gation cases* as examples of the Court’s 
setting itself up as a sort of third legislative 
chamber. So as not to disappoint you, and 
so as to dispose of those cases for the present, 
let us first consider them. 

They present a glaring, striking illustra- 
tion of judicial legislation. 

If there had been pending before a State 
legislature a bill forbidding the segregation 
of children in the public schools of the State 
on account of their race or color, the opinion 
would be an argument for an affirmative 
vote on the bill. The opinion is simply a 
statement of reasons why a legislative body 
ought not to enact a segregation statute. 

“Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. * * * In these days, it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be expected to 
succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the State has undertaken to provide 


38 Issue of April 19, 1958, p. 10. 

* The quotation is from The Bill of Rights, 
by Judge Learned Hand, p. 70. 

2 Ibid., p. 73. 

21 347 U. S. 483; et seq. 
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it, is a right which must be available to all 
on equal terms. We come then to the ques- 
tion presented: Does segregation of children 
in public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and other 
tangible factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal edu- 
syira ge opportunities? We believe that it 
oes.” 

“To separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may 
affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
likely ever to be undone.” * 

“Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority. Any language 
in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected. We conclude that in the field 
of public education the doctrine of separate 
but equal has no place. Separate education- 
al facilities are inherently unequal.” * 

The quoted statements would make fine 
arguments as to the pros and cons of pending 
segregation legislation. They are not state- 
ments of law. Plessy v. Ferguson was not 
reversed and overruled. Any language in it 
contrary to the finding of the Court was re- 
jected. The Court concluded that in the 
field of public education the doctrine of 
separate but equal had no place. The find- 
ing and conclusion are binding in the cases 
decided, but they constitute a finding and 
conclusion theretofore considered to be with- 
in the exclusive province of legislative bodies. 

Forty-five years before, the Court had, on 
the basis of opinions of scientific men, béen 
asked to set aside an ordinance of the city 
of San Francisco. Speaking through Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, it refused so to do: = 

“Tradition and habits of the community 
count for more than logic in determining 
constitutionality of laws enacted for the pub- 
lic welfare under the police power” (op. cit, 
358, 366). 

In so holding, Justice Holmes followed the 
lead of the first Justice Harlan who wrote for 
the Court in the Massachusetts vaccination 
case. There, Justice Harlan, speaking for 
a majority of the Court, had said: 

“Since then vaccination, as a means of 
protecting a community against smallpox, 
finds strong support in the experience of this 
and other countries, no court, much less a 
jury, is justified in disregarding the action 
of the legislature simply because in its or 
their opinion that particular method was— 
perhaps or possibly—not the best either for 
children or adults.” 37 

Despite this strong language of Justices of 
a bygone day, despite the deadly paraphrase 
which might be drawn from the preceding 
quotation," I might be deemed prejudiced in 
my views, so, as to this particular phase, I 
call a witness against whom that charge 
cannot be made. 

Judge Hand, in his recent the Bill of 
Rights, speaking of these segregation cases, 
said: “In these decisions did the Court mean 
to ‘overrule’ the ‘legislative judgment’ of 
States by its own reappraisal of the relative 
values at stake? Or did it hold that it was 
alone enough to invalidate the statutes that 


2 347 U.S. at p. 493. 

s Ibid., p. 494. 

* Ibid., pp. 494-495. 

3 Laurel Hill Cemetery v. San Francisco 
(216 U. S. 358). 

26 Jacobson v. Massachusetts (197 U. 8.11). 

* Ibid., p. 35. 

“Since segregation, as a means of edu- 
cating the children of a community finds 
strong support in the experience of many 
States in various sections of the Union, no 
court is justified in disregarding the actions 
of the legislatures of the States simply be- 
cause in its or their opinion segregation is 
not best for either race.” 
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they had denied racial equality because the 
amendment inexorably exempts that interest 
from legislative appraisal? It seems to me 
that we must assume that it did mean to 
reverse the ‘legislative Judgment’ by its own 
appraisal.” 3 

After a page or so additional discussion, 
Judge Hand said: “I cannot frame any defi- 
nition that will explain when the Court 
will assume the role of a third legislative 
chamber and when it will limit its authority 
to keeping Congress and the States within 
their accredited authority.” » 

The Court did not first assume the role 
of a third legislative chamber in the segre- 
gation cases. Those cases constituted one 
more step in a continuing trend which had 
begun several years before. 

Justice Brandeis, Justice Holmes concur- 
Ting, had in 1924 pointed out in a dissent 
that the Court, in setting aside a Nebraska 
statute requiring that bread be sold in loaves 
of certain weights, was exercising “the pow- 
ers of a super-legislature” not performing 
“the constitutional function of judicial re- 
view.” 4 

In 1940 Justice Frankfurter had said in a 
case soon to be reversed; “Judicial review, 
itself a limitation on popular government, 
is a fundamental part of our constitutional 
scheme. But to the legislature no less than 
to courts is committed the guardianship of 
deeply-cherished liberties.” * 

A couple of years later, Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy stated in a dissenting 
opinion ® that, though they had joined in 
the 1940 case they now thought it was 
“wrongfully decided.” 

So it wasn’t long before the Gobitis case 
was reconsidered and reversed.™ 

Justice Frankfurter adhered to his views 
of 3 years before, and used this striking 


“One who belongs to the most villified 
and ted minority in history is not 
likely to be insensible to the freedoms guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. Were my purely 
personal attitude relevant, I should whole- 
heartedly associate myself with the general 
libertarian views in the Court's opinion, 
Tepresenting as they do the thoughts and 
action of a lifetime. But as judges we are 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither Catholic 
nor agnostic. We owe equal attachment to 
the Constitution and are equally bound by 
our judicial obligations whether we derive 
our citizenship from the earliest or the latest 

ts to these shores. As a member 
of this Court, I am not justified in writing 
my private notions of policy into the Consti- 
tution, no matter how deeply I may cherish 
them or how mischievous I may deem their 
disregard.” 

So, we see, the segregation cases were but 
a step in a trend which commenced about 
the time the Senate ceased to use its con- 
stitutional power of advising and consenting 
to the appointment of judges and justices. 

If I were a United States Senator, and had 
to decide whether I would vote to limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
and strengthen the antisubversive laws, I 
‘would, to a large extent, be guided by what 
Justices of the Supreme Court, presently 
sitting, had said within the past 4 years 
evidencing the necessity for such legislation. 


* The Bill of Rights, Judge Learned Hand, 
p. 54. 

* Ibid., p. 55. 

Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan (264 U. 8. 
504, 533, 44 S. Ct. 412, 68 L. ed. 813). 

s Minersville School District v. Gobitis 
(310 U. S. 586, 600, 60 S. Ct. 1010, 1015, 84 
L. ed. 1375 (1940) ). 

s Jones v. City of Opelika (316 U. S. 584, 
62 S. Ct. 1320, 86 L. ed. 1691). 

% West Virginia Board of Education v. Bar- 
tone (319 U. S. 624, 63 S. Ct. 1178, 87 L. ed. 
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Let’s start with Konigsberg v. The State 
Bar of California® Of it, Mr. William H. 
Rehnquist of the Arizona Bar recently said 
in an American Bar Association article: “A 
decision of any court based on a combina- 
tion of charity and ideological sympathy at 
the expense of generally applicable rules of 
laws is regrettable no matter whence it comes. 
But what could be tolerated as a warm- 
hearted aberration in the local trial judge 
becomes nothing less than a constitutional 
transgression when enunciated by the 
highest court of the land.” * 

The case arose out of a proceeding by 
Konigsberg for admission to the California 
bar. The Supreme Court of California af- 
firmed the action of the State Committee of 
Bar Examiners in refusing certification. The 
Supreme Court of the United States granted 
certiorari. Justice Black, with the Chief 
Justice, Justices Douglas, Burton, and Bren- 
nan concurring, held that there was no evi- 
dence in the record which rationally justified 
a finding that Konigsberg had failed to es- 
tablish his good moral character or failed 
to show that he did not advocate forceful 
overthrow of the Government, even though 
he refused to answer questions as to his 
political associations. In the course of his 
opinion, Justice Black said: “A bar composed 
of lawyers of good character is a worthy 
objective, but it is unnecessary to sacrifice 
vital freedoms to obtain that goal,” t 

Justice Frankfurter dissented on jurisdic- 
tional grounds, admonishing that “This 
Court has a special responsibility to be par- 
ticularly mindful of the respective bound- 
aries between State and Federal authority.” * 

(Justice Whittaker took no part in the 
consideration or decision of the case, 
p. 274.) 

Justice Harlan, with whom Justice Clark 
concurred, dissented vigorously, and at 
length. He commenced: “Granting that 
this area of State action is not exempt from 
Federal constitutional limitations, see 
Schware v. Board of Examiners (ante. 
p. 232), decided today, I think that in do- 
ing what it does here the Court steps out- 
side its proper role as the final arbiter of 
such limitations, and acts instead as if it 
were a super State court of appeals.” 4 

He concluded: “It seems to me altogether 
beyond question that a State may refuse 
admission to its bar to an applicant, no 
matter how sincere, who refuses to answer 
questions which are reasonably relevant to 
his qualifications and which do not invade 
a constitutionally privileged area. The 
opinion of the Court does not really ques- 
tion this; it solves the problem by denying 
that it exists. But what the Court has 
really done, I think, is simply to impose on 
California its own notions of public policy 
and judgment. For me, today’s decision 
represents an unacceptable intrusion into a 
matter of State concern.” 

A month or so later, Chief Justice Warren 
announced the Judgment of the Court and 
delivered an opinion in the case of Sweezy 
v. New Hampshire“ Justices Black, Douglas, 
and Brennan joined. Justice Whittaker did 
not participate. There was also an opinion 
by Justice Frankfurter, joined by Justice 
Harlan concurring in the result.“ Justice 
Clark, joined by Justice Burton, dissented.* 

Sweezy was a professor at the University 
of New Hampshire. He was convicted of 
contempt for failure to answer questions 


3 353 U. S. 252, 77 S. Ct. 722, 1 L. ed. 2d 810. 

* Vol. 44, A. B. A, Journal, p. 232. 

* Op. cit. p. 273. 

s Op. cit. p. 276. 

* Op, cit., pp. 276-312. 

“353 U. S. 276-7. 

354 U. S. 234, 77 S. Ct. 1203, 1 L. ed. 2d 
1311. 

«aP, 255. 
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propounded by the State attorney general 
acting pursuant to legislative authority to 
investigate subversive activities. New 
Hampshire’s supreme court affirmed.“ The 
United States Supreme Court reversed. 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Clark, 
in which Justice Burton joined, commenced: 

“The Court today has denied the State of 
New Hampshire the right to investigate the 
extent of ‘subversive activities’ within its 
boundaries in the manner chosen by its leg- 
islature. Unfortunately there is no opinion 
for the Court, for those who reverse are 
divided and they do so on entirely different 
grounds. Four of my brothers join in what 
I shall call the principal opinion. They 
hold that the appointment of the attorney 
general to act as a committee for the leg- 
islature results in a separation of its power 
to investigate from its ‘responsibility to 
direct the use of that power’ and thereby 
‘causes a deprivation of the constitutional 
rights of individuals and a denial of due 
process...’ This theory was not raised by 
the parties and is, indeed, a novel one.” ® 

He continued: “My Brothers Frankfurter 
and Harlan do not agree with this opinion 
because they conclude, as do I, that the in- 
ternal affairs of the New Hampshire State 
government are of no concern to us, * * + 
I agree with neither opinion.” “ 

Then, a little later, he said: “The short of 
it is that the Court blocks New Hampshire's 
efforts to enforce its law. I had thought that 
in Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U. S. 497 
(1956) ), we had left open for legitimate State 
control any subversive activity leveled against 
the interest of the State. I for one intended 
to suspend State action only in the field of 
subversion against the Nation and thus avoid 
a race to the courthouse door between Fed- 
eral and State prosecutors. Cases concerning 
subversive activities against the National 
Government have such interstate ramifica- 
tions that individual State action might ef- 
fectively destroy a prosecution on the na- 
tional level. I thought we had left open a 
wide field for State action, but implicit in 
the opinions today is a contrary conclusion. 
They destroy the factfinding power of the 
State in this field and I dissent from this 
wide sweep of their coverage.” 4t 

The opinion in Pennsylvania v. Nelson * 
to which Justice Clark referred was written 
by Chief Justice Warren, and held that the 
Pennsylvania Sedition Act had been super- 
seded by the Smith Act (18 U. S. C. A., sec. 
2385 * * *) preceding the enforcement of 
the Pennsylvania Act against a person 
charged with acts of sedition against the 
Federal Government. 

The second sentence in Justice Reed's dis- 
senting opinion in the Nelson case, in which 
Justices Burton and Minton joined, pointed 
out the scope of the opinion in the Nelson 
case. Said he: “This is a jurisdictional prob- 
lem of general importance because it in- 
volves an asserted limitation on the police 
power of the States when it is applied to a 
crime that is punishable also by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Justice Reed logically called attention to 
the fact that the Smith Act appears in that 
title of the United States Code which codifies 
the Federal criminal laws, and that section 
3231 of that title is: “Nothing in this title 
shall be held to take away or impair the juris- 
diction of the courts of the several States 
under the laws thereof.” 

“That declaration,” he said, “springs from 
the Federal character of our Nation. It 
recognizes the fact that maintenance of order 
and fairness rests primarily with the States. 


“100 N. H. 103, 121 A, 2d 783. 
“354 U.S. 267-8. 

#354 U. S. 267-8. 

“ Ibid., p. 269. 


* 350 U. S. 497, 76 S. Ct. 477, 100 L. ed. 740. 
350 U. S., at p. 512. 
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* * © The majority’s position in this case 
cannot be reconciled with that clear author- 
ization of Congress.” © 

Cogently, Justice Reed pointed out that 
in the Smith Act the individual States were 
not told that they were powerless to punish 
local acts of sedition, nominally directed 
against the United States, and that “Courts 
should not interfere.” = 

On the same day that Sweezy was decided, 
Watkins v. United States was decided with 
Chief Justice Warren writing the opinion.” 
Watkins had been convicted for contempt 
of Congress The misdemeanor was al- 
leged to have been committed during a hear- 
ing before a Congressional investigating 
committee. The basis of the prosecution was 
that he had refused to make certain dis- 
closures which he asserted to be beyond the 
authority of the committee to demand. The 
Chief Justice stated that “The controversy 
thus rests upon fundamental principles of 
the power of Congress and the limitations 
upon that power.” He approached the 
questions presented with conscious aware- 
ness of the far-reaching ramifications that 
can follow from a decision of this nature. 

His conviction had been affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia.™ Certiorari was granted by the 
Supreme Court. 

The Honorable Herbert R. O’Conor filed a 
brief for the American Bar Association, as 
amicus curiae, urging affirmance. With him 
on the brief were Messrs. Julius Applebaum, 
Tracy E. Griffin, John M. Palmer, Paul W. 
Updegraff, and Louis C. Wyman. 

The Supreme Court reversed. Justices 
Burton and Whittaker took no part in the 
consideration or decision of the case. Jus- 
tice Clark dissented. 

The statute under which Watkins was con- 
victed penalized the refusal of a witness to 
answer any question pertinent to the ques- 
tion under inquiry. He refused to answer 
questions as to whether he had known cer- 
tain other persons to have been members of 
the Communist Party. He based his refusal 
on the ground that those questions were out- 
side of the proper scope of the committee’s 
activities and not relevant to its work. The 
holding of the majority of the Court may 
be thus summarized: “No clear understand- 
ing of the question under inquiry could be 
gleaned from the resolution authorizing the 
full committee, the legislative history there- 
of, the committee’s practices thereunder, the 
action authorizing the subcommittee, the 
statement of the chairman at the opening of 
the hearings or his statement in response to 
petitioner’s protest. * * * Petitioner was not 
accorded a fair opportunity to determine 
whether he was within his rights in refusing 
to answer, and his conviction was invalid 
under the due-process clause of the fifth 
amendment.” @ 

Of that holding, Justice Clark said: “As I 
see it the chief fault in the majority opinion 
is its mischievous curbing of the informing 
function of the Congress. While I am not 
versed in its procedures, my experience in the 
executive branch of the Government leads me 
to believe that the requirements laid down 
in the opinion for the operation of the com- 
mittee system of inquiry are both unneces- 
sary and unworkable.” * 

Then, for 20 pages, in a masterful dissent- 
ing opinion, he exposes the fallacies in the 
majority opinion, concluding: “To carry on 
its heavy responsibility the compulsion of 


% 350 U. S., at p. 519. 
& Ibid. 
? na U. S. 179, 1 L, ed, 2d 1273, 77 S. Ct. 
173. 
»2 USC 192. 
“P. 182, 
© 233 F. 2d 681. 
% 343 U. S. 178. 
“ 354 U. S. 217-8. 
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truth that does not incriminate is not only 
necessary to the Congress but is permitted 
within the limits of the Constitution.” 

Jencks v. United States ™ was decided June 
3, 1957. 

Jencks was prosecuted for filing a false 
non-Communist afidavit with the National 
Labor Relations Board. He was convicted. 
The case found its way to the Supreme Court. 
There it was held that Jencks was entitled to 
an order directing the Government to produce 
for inspection all reports of two Government 
witnesses to the FBI touching upon events 
and activities as to which they testified at 
the trial, and was entitled to inspect such 
reports and to decide whether to use them in 
his defense. 

There was no contention here that Jencks 
would be deprived of any constitutional right 
if the reports were not produced. There was 
no contention that there was any statute 
which compelled or authorized their pro- 
duction. The basis of the finding of the 
court was merely: “Justice requires no less.” @ 
Justice Brennan wrote the majority opinion. 
Justice Whittaker did not participate. Jus- 
tice Clark again dissented saying of the de- 
cision: “This fashions a new rule of evidence 
which is foreign to our Federal jurisprudence. 
The rule has always been to the contrary.” “t 

And, further: “Unless the Congress changes 
the rule announced by the Court today, those 
intelligence agencies of our Government en- 
gaged in law enforcement may as well close 
up shop, for the Court has opened their files 
to the criminal and thus afforded him a Ro- 
man holiday for rummaging through con- 
fidential information as well as vital national 
secrets.” @ 

The present importance of any discussion 
of the Jencks case is the rapidity with which 
the Department of Justice acted seeking cor- 
rective legislation. 

Senate bill 2377 had as its purpose the 
amending of title 18, chapter 223, United 
States Code. The proposed legislation was 
prepared by the Department of Justice and 
introduced by Senator O'MAHONEY for him- 
self, and for Senators EASTLAND, KEFAUVER, 
NEELY, WILEY, DIRKSEN, BUTLER, and POTTER. 

The report ® accompanying S. 2377 showed 
that Attorney General Brownell had testified 
in favor of the legislation at a public hear- 
ing held on June 28, 1957. 

While he accepted the principle of the 
Jencks case, he said: “However, there is an 
immediate need for legislation to clarify the 
procedure to be followed in applying such a 
principle. Otherwise, serious harm will be 
done to Federal law enforcement.” 

He then pointed out the three principal 
problems, and concluded: 

“The Department of Justice believes that 
these procedures must be followed to avoid 
serious miscarriage of justice in Federal 
criminal cases where the production of 
statements or reports comes into issue.” % 

The report itself made it clear that the 
proposed legislation was not designed to 
nullify, or to curb or to limit the decision 
of the Supreme Court “insofar as due proc- 
ess is concerned.” The committee was con- 
vinced “that the proposed legislation which 
is procedural in character, if enacted, will 
serve both to protect individual rights dur- 
ing criminal prosecutions and to protect 
confidential information in the possession 
of the Government.” = 

When the Department of Justice was 
faced with what it considered “to be loose 


354 U.S. 233. 

™ 353 U. S. 657; 1 L. ed. 2d 1103; 77 S. Ct. 
1007. 

353 U. S. 669. 

“ 353 U. S. 680. 

@ 353 U. S. 681-2. 

“Report No. 569, July 1, 1957. 
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interpretation by lower courts of the Su- 
preme Court decision” and thus was 
“placed in a position where it has found it 
necessary to abandon cases which it feels 
to be meritorious,” it had no hesitancy in 
seeking and procuring clarifying legisla- 
tion. The bill was enacted September 2, 
1957 without there being any suggestion 
that it amounted to “killing the umpire.” 

Yates et al, v. United States, along with 
Schneiderman vy, United States, and Rich- 
mond, et al. v. United States,* were also 
decided June 17, 1957. The cases arose from 
convictions for conspiracy to violate the 
Smith Act. 

Justice Harlan wrote the opinion of the 
Court. Justice Burton concurred in the re- 
sult. Justices Brennan and Whittaker did 
not participate. Justices Black and Doug- 
las concurred in part and dissented in part. 
Justice Clark dissented. 

The Court freed five of the defendants.“ 
All of them were described in Justice 
Clark’s dissent as “principal organizers and 
leaders of the Communist Party in Cali- 
fornia. New trials were ordered for the re- 
maining nine. As to the five, the Court 
said that the evidence was “clearly insuffi- 
cient.” Justice Clark agreed with the 
Court of Appeals and the district court and 
the jury that the evidence showed guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt. He said: “In 
any event, this Court should not acquit 
anyone here. In its long history I find no 
case in which an acquital has been ordered 
by this Court solely on the facts. It is some- 
what late to start in now usurping the 
function of the jury, especially where new 
trials are to be held covering the same 
charges.” “ 

The salient features of the majority opin- 
ion were these holdings: 

“Since the Communist Party came into 
being in 1945, and the indictment was not 
returned until 1951, the 3-year statute of 
limitations had run on the ‘ ng’ 
charge, and required the withdrawal of that 
part of the indictment from the jury’s con- 
sideration.” % 

“The Smith Act does not prohibit ad- 
vocacy and teaching of forcible overthrow 
of the Government as an abstract prin- 
ciple, divorced from any effort to instigate 
action to that end.” ™ 

The ruling on the organizing charge de- 
rived from the construction of the word 
“organize” in the third paragraph of the 
Statute. The defendants claimed that or- 
ganize meant “establish”; “found”; “bring 
into existence.” The Government con- 
tended that “organize” connoted a con- 
tinuing process extending throughout the 
life of the organization, the recruiting of 
new members, forming of new units, the 
regrouping of existing clubs, classes and 
units. 


As to the second holding, the Government 
had taken the position “that the true con- 
stitutional dividing line is not between incit- 
ing an abstract advocacy of forcible over- 
throw, but rather between advocacy as such, 
irrespective of its inciting qualities, and the 
mere discussion or exposition of violent over- 
throw as an abstract theory.” # 

The Yates cases bring to mind another 
ease in which Justices Reed and Harlan dis- 
sented, along with Justices Minton and Bur- 
ton. That case is Slochower v. Board of 


354 U. S. 298; 1 L. ed. 1356; 77 S. Ct. 1064. 

e Justices Black and Douglas thought that 
every one of the convictions should be re- 
versed, and all of the defendants acquitted 
(p. 339.) 
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™ 354 U. S. 298, 303-312. 
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Higher Education of the City of New York: 
Justice Clark wrote for the majority,“ who 
held that New York could not discharge a 
professor in one of her colleges who had 
utilized the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion to avoid answering a question relating 
to his official conduct. Justice Reed com- 
menced his dissent with this criticism: 
“* * + the Court (sic) strikes deep into the 
authority of New York to protect its local 
government institutions from influences of 
officials whose conduct does not meet the 
declared State standards for employment.” 
Said Justice Harlan, in part: “I think that 
a State may justifiably consider that teach- 
ers who refuse to answer questions concern- 
ing their official conduct are no longer quali- 
fied for public-school teaching, on the 
ground that their refusal to answer jeop- 
ardizes the confidence that the public should 
have in its school system.” 

Justice Harlan, along with Justices Bur- 
ton, Minton, and Reed, also dissented from 
the holding of the same majority that the 
14th amendment requires a State to furnish 
an indigent defendant with a copy of the 
transcript and record of his trial for appeal 
purposes, he having been convicted of armed 
robbery.” The basis upon which Justice 
Black, citing Leviticus, rested his opinion 
was: “Providing equal justice for poor and 
rich, weak and powerful alike, is an age-old 
problem.” Justice Harlan thought that the 
case contained “none of the elements hith- 
erto regarded as essential to justify action by 
this Court under the 14th amendment,” and 
“it is beyond the province of this Court to 
tell Illinois that it must provide such pro- 
cedures.” "T 

But with Justices Clark, Reed, and Minton 
dissenting, the Court, with Justice Harlan 
writing for the majority, defined the term 
“national security” as used in the 1950 act 
authorizing dismissal of Government em- 
ployees in interest of such security so as to 
comprehend only those activities of Govern- 
ment directly connected with the protection 
of the Nation from internal subversion or 
foreign aggression, and not those which con- 
tribute to the strength of the Nation only 
through their impact on general welfare.” 

Justice Clark, dissenting, thought that the 
clear purpose of the Congress was frus- 
trated ™ and that “the Court’s order has 
stricken down the most effective weapon 
against subyersive activity available to the 
Government. They should not be sub- 
verted by the technical interpretation the 
majority places on them today.” 

Into the 1957 term the trend continued. 

On December 16, 1957, the majority held 
that a California municipal ordinance mak- 
ing it unlawful for a convicted felon to 
remain in the city for more than 5 days 
without registering with the police violated 
the due process clause when applied without 
proof that the defendant knew, or probably 
knew, of duty to register. Justices Burton, 
Frankfurter, Harlan, and Whittaker dis- 
sented. Justice Frankfurter wrote: “I feel 
confident that the present decision will turn 
out to be an isolated deviation from the 
strong current of precedents—a derelict on 
the waters of the law.”™ In plain English, 
that it would never be cited except to be 
distinguished. 


™ 350 U.S. 551, 100 L. ed. 692, 76 S. Ct. 637. 

“The others were Chief Justice Warren 
and Associate Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Frankfurter. 
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On March 31, 1958, the Chief Justice an- 
nounced an opinion in which Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Whittaker joined. Justice 
Brennan filed a concurring opinion. Jus- 
tices Frankfurter, Burton, Clark, and Harlan 
dissented. The holding was that Congress 
had no power to expatriate a former service- 
man for conviction of desertion in time of 
war. 

It was in this dissent that Justice Frank- 
furter said: “This legislation is the result of 
an exercise by Congress of the legislative 
power vested in it by the Constitution and of 
an exercise by the President of his consti- 
tional power in approving a bill and thereby 
making it a law. To sustain it is to re- 
spect the actions of the two branches of our 
Government directly responsive to the will 
of the people and empowered under the 
Constitution to determine the wisdom of 
legislation. The awesome power of this 
Court to invalidate such legislation, because 
in practice it is bounded only by our own 
prudence in discerning the limits of the 
Court’s constitutional function, must be 
exercised with the utmost restraint.” * 

Article I, section 1, paragraph 1, of the 
Constitution is: “All legislative powers here- 
in granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives.” 

The very last section in the Bill of Rights 
(amendment X) is: “The power not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited to it by the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

These are the alpha and omega of what is 
really our original Constitution. 

I have cited to you case after case as ex- 
amples of the violation by the Supreme 
Court of these fundamental principles of 
American constitutional government. They 
are but samples. Complete citations and 
quotations would make this a tome instead 
of a talk. 

Even Justice Douglas once, at least, recog- 
nized such a violation. In 1944, he wrote a 
dissenting opinion in which Justices Black 
and Reed joined. Said he: “This Court now 
writes into the law what Congress struck out 
50 years ago. The Court now restores Fed- 
eral control in a domain where Congress de- 
cided the States should have exclusive juris- 
diction. I think if such an intrusion on his- 
toric States rights is to be made, it should be 
done by the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment.” 

Yes; those words were written by Justice 
William O. Douglas in his dissenting opin- 
ion in United States v. Saylor (322 U. S. at 
page 392 (64 S. Ct. 1105)). 

That just about makes it unanimous so 
far as the Court is concerned. 

The situation is such that the National 
Association of Attorneys General has urged 
that Congress enact legislation to strengthen 
the hands of both Federal and State agencies 
in dealing with subversion, and to maintain 
“a reasonable balance of power” between 
Federal and State Governments. And the 
Association of State Chief Justices has gone 
on record as favoring legislation to restore 
the right of States to control the practice 
of law within their borders. 

The States and their people intended when 
they ratified the Constitution that the ulti- 
mate power should rest in the Congress— 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. The Executive may veto an act of 
Congress, but Congress can pass it over his 
veto. The Supreme Court may (under Mar- 


= Trop V. Dulles (26 L. W. 4219). 
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bury v. Madison) declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, but the Congress may le- 
gally repass it, and deprive the Supreme 
Court of the right to review it. To the 
Congress is given the constitutional power to 
ordain and establish inferior Federal tri- 
bunals. It may constitutionally abolish 
every one of them. It fixes their powers and 
jurisdiction. While the Constitution pro- 
vides for a Supreme Court, the Congress 
determines the number, qualifications, and 
compensation. The Executive may nomi- 
nate Justices and judges, but they do not 
become such until the Senate shall have con- 
firmed them. The ultimate repository of 
power is in the States and their people speak- 
ing and acting through their Senators and 
Representatives. 

Therefore, the Congress can halt the pres- 
ent trend, and restore that separation of 
powers contemplated by the Constitution. 
The Congress can confine judicial review 
to its proper niche in many ways. 

With respect to the future, it can, and 
doubtless will, exercise a more strict super- 
vision over appointments to the Federal 
judiciary. 

With respect to the present, and further 
demonstrating the supremacy of Congress, 
it has the power of removing from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors, the President, Vice President, and 
all civil officers of the United States, includ- 
ing Justices and judges.“ And what Con- 
gress considers to be a “high crime and 
misdemeanor” is one. Its determination in 
that respect is not reviewable. 

Each House of Congress is the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members.” 

Congress has the “right and the duty to 
preserve and protect its own autonomy as 
an independent and coequal branch of the 
Government; to protect the rights of the 
States, guaranteed under the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and restore them 
where they have been wrongfully abridged; 
and to protect the internal security of the 
United States to the fullest possible degree. 
The only means available for accomp) 
these objectives is through passing laws,” * 

The author of that quotation was modest. 
He might have added that the Congress was 
“at least coequal” for it has tremendously 
more power over the other branches of the 
Government than they have over it. This 
is designedly so for it is the only branch of 
the Government whose members are elected 
directly by the people, and the only branch 
whose members are responsible only to the 
people. The Supreme Court in our form of 
government is not sacrosanct, We of America 
have despised kings, monarchs, and emperors, 
yet we have apotheosized judges. 

If and when the deification is demon- 
strated to have been unwarranted, we must 
look to Congress to correct any evils which 
may have developed. 

The United States shall, under the Consti- 
tution, guarantee to every State in the Union 
@ republican form of government. 

A fortiori, the United States must have a 
republican form of government. 

A “republican government,” within the 
meaning of the term as used in the Federal 
Constitution, “is one constructed on the 
principle that the supreme power resides in 
the body of the people.” 5 

We lack a republican form of government 
when one branch of it exceeds its consti- 
tutional powers. 

That the judicial branch (the Supreme 
Court) has exceeded its constitutional powers 
has been demonstrated by the utterances of 


= Constitution, art. IT, sec. 4. 

* Constitution, art. I, sec. 5, par, 1. 
"Same as note 82, p. 215, 

£ Art. IV, sec. 4. 

5 Chisholm v. Georgia (2 U. S. 419, 457). 
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most of its members now sitting. In their 
dissents which have been quoted, Justice 
after Justice in dissenting opinions have 
pointed out the usurpation of power in par- 
ticular cases. 

Even if they had not so done, it is the 
power of Congress to determine whether the 
courts have exceeded their limited powers, 
and, if so, correct such essions. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate, in 
favorably reporting the Jenner-Butler bill” 
has determined that such transgressions have 
occurred, and that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to correct them. 

What are the provisions of this bill? 

Would the Congress be justified in enact- 
ing it? 

Section 1 deprives the Supreme Court of 
appellate jurisdiction in any case where there 
is drawn into question the validity of any 
law, rule, or regulation of any State, or of 
any board of bar examiners or similar body, 
or of any action or proceeding taken pur- 
suant to any such law, rule, or regulation 
pertaining to the admission of persons to the 
practice of law within such State. 

Very evidently, the purpose of this section 
was to prevent further decisions such as the 
Konigsberg and Schware cases of 1957. 

State courts, State bar associations, State 
boards of bar examiners, realizing that States’ 
rights connoted correlative States’ duties, 
have been laboring through the years to es- 
tablish and maintain the high standards for 
lawyers required for the protection of their 
citizens. In so doing, they have doubtless 
been following what they thought was the 
law of the land as established by many cases, 
notably Spears v. State Bar of California™ 

The section prevents the Supreme Court 
from interfering with what had been the 
established law of the land. 

The section is a compliance with the action 
of the Association of State Chief Justices 
favoring legislation to restore the right of 
States to control the practice of law within 
their borders. 

The minority views appearing in the report 
accompanying S. 2646 * say: 

“This section would allow a State or a 
State’s officials to proscribe (sic) any require- 
ments for admission to the bar of that State 
regardless of any person’s fitness or capacity 
to practice law. In the absence of Federal 
review in such actions, if the State supreme 
court was sympathetic, it could be required 
that a person to be admitted to the practice 
of law be of a certain race or certain religion, 
or it could be prescribed that persons of a 
specific race or religion could not practice 
law. A State or its officials could also estab- 
lish any procedure for the admittance of 
persons to the bar.” 

The person who wrote that has very little 
respect for the integrity of State supreme 
court s. They take oaths, too, to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. Aside from that, that author 
would delude us into believing that the sec- 
tion eliminates all Federal review in such 
actions. It does no such thing. It declares 
only that the Supreme Court shall have no 
appellate jurisdiction in that class of cases. 
There is no question of the absence of Fed- 
eral review in such actions for if a State 
board of bar examiners should attempt any 
such action as that imagined by the author 
of that minority view, a Federal district 
court, or a Federal court of appeals would 
make short shrift of it. I suggest that the 
section does not go far enough. In im- 
pliedly permitting review by lower Federal 
courts of the action of State boards of bar 
examiners, it should be provided that the 
decisions in Schware and Konigsberg shall 
not be considered binding or persuasive in 
any judicial action, 


™ S, 2646, as amended. 
* 211 Cal. 183, 294 Pac. 697, 72 ALR 923. 
=P. 15. 
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The author also said: “While a person 
does not have a constitutional right to prac- 
tice law, he does have the constitutional 
right of due process of law and equal pro- 
tection of the law with respect to the denial 
to practice law.” 

That argument was made about 70 years 
ago in a case where the right of a citizen of 
a State to obtain a license to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors was involved.“ Answering it, the 
Supreme Court said that “the possession and 
enjoyment of all (such) rights are subject to 
such reasonable conditions as may be 
deemed by the governing authority of the 
county essential to the safety, health, peace, 
good order, and morals of the community.” 

It would be strange for the law to permit 
a State to refuse to grant a man a license to 
sell intoxicating liquors, but compel the 
State to grant that same man a license to 
practice law in its courts, and assume a 
confidential relationship to its people. 

In the expression of his views, Senator 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr. said: “The legal 
profession traditionally has held the role of 
the protector of the people against arbitrary 
governmental action.”™ That is true. Will 
we be such arrant cowards as to shirk that 
responsibility and depart from that role 
merely because the arbitrary governmental 
action happens to be the action of a majority 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court in a 
particular case? 

Perhaps the strongest argument which 
could be made in favor of this section of 
the bill is in Justice Harlan’'s dissent, supra. 

He said that the Court had in the Konigs- 
berg case stepped “outside its proper role,” 
and had imposed “on California its own no- 
tions of public policy and judgment,” and 
that for him the decision represented “an 
unacceptable intrusion into a matter of 
State concern.” 

If Congress does not protect the people, 
the States, against such stepping aside, such 
imposition, such intrusion, who will? 

Will we lawyers stand by, and see these 
impositions, intrusions, piled one upon an- 
other, and say that Congress should do 
nothing about them? Would such inaction 
be consistent with our role of protector of 
the people against arbitrary governmental 
action? If it is, God help the people. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the Contempt 
of Congress section of the statutes™ by 
adding to it a proviso: “Provided, That for 
the purposes of this section any question 
shall be deemed pertinent unless timely ob- 
jection is made thereto on the ground that 
such question lacks pertinency, or when 
such objection is made, if such question is 
ruled pertinent by the body * conducting the 
hearing; and on any question of pertinency, 
the ruling of the presiding officer” shall 
stand as the ruling of the body unless re- 
versed by the body on appeal.” 

This provision is necessitated by the ruling 
of the Supreme Court in the Watkins case. 

The question involved in the Watkins case 
Was at that time deemed of such import- 
ance by the American Bar Association as to 
warrant its intervention as amicus curiae in 
support of the Government’s position which 
was that of the Congress. 

The amendment seeks to cure what Jus- 
tice Clark in his dissent, denominated as 
the Court’s “mischievous curbing of the in- 
forming function of the Congress.” It seeks 
to permit the Congress to carry on its heavy 


"Crowley v. Christensen (137 U. S. 86, 
91-2). 

* Report, p. 30. 

= 2 U. S. C. 102. 

* The body referred to is the body con- 
ducting the hearing, whether committee, 
subcommittee, or joint committee. 

s The ruling of the presiding officer means 
the of the Senator or Representative 
presiding at the hearing. 

* 354 U. 5. 178. 
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responsibility and to compel a witness to 
proin evidence truth that does not incrim- 
ate. 

In proposing this bill, the majority of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee thought that 
the question of pertinency was one with re- 
spect to which no outside judgment may be 
permitted to be substituted for the judg- 
ment of the body. 

The opinion of that majority of the com- 
mittee seems to me to be quite sound. 

Senators and Representatives take an oath 
as well as do Justices and judges—an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

A Constitution which grants Senators and 
Representatives the awesome. power of im- 
peachment, the power to determine juris- 
diction of every Federal court in the land, 
the tremendous legislative power embraced 
in article I, section 8 of the Constitution, the 
sole power to determine the election and 
qualification of their fellow members, should 
hardly be construed so as to deprive them of 
the power to determine the pertinency of a 
question propounded to a witness during an 
investigation being conducted within the 
Congressional jurisdiction. 

“If this section should become law, a per- 
son accused of contempt of Congress would 
be entirely free to raise, and the courts 
would be entirely free to decide, the ques- 
tion of whether the committee in propound- 
ing the inquiries involved in the alleged con- 
tempt was acting outside its jurisdiction. 
If a body has no jurisdiction, its proceedings 
have no validity, and could not be the basis 
for a contempt under the statute.” * 

In the “minority views,” it is admitted 
that “Congress has the power and authority 
itself to punish for contempt of Congress,” 
and that it “exercised this power until 185 
when it enacted the predecessor to” the stat- 
ute now being amended.: 

That being the law, the Congress certainly 
has the constitutional power to reserve unto 
itself the power to decide one of the ele- 
ments necessary to constitute contempt of 
Congress, to wit: pertinency of the question. 
Congress having the power to withdraw the 
entire subject matter from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, has the power to with- 
draw a portion of the subject matter. 

In 1896, the Supreme Court.of the United 
States held that despite the passage of the 
statute which is now title 2, section 192, 
United States Code, ‘The power to punish 
for contempt still remains in each House.” * 


® Report, p. 6. 

1 Report, p. 18. 

* The following language at page 671 of the 
Chapman case is pertinent: “The refusal to 
answer pertinent questions in a matter of 
inquiry within the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate, of course, constitutes a contempt of that 
body, and by the statute this is also made an 
offense against the United States. The his- 
tory of Congressional investigations demon- 
strates the difficulties under which the two 
Houses have labored, respectively, in com- 
pelling unwilling witnesses to disclose facts 
deemed essential to taking definitive action, 
and we quite agree with Chief Justice Alvey, 
delivering the opinion of the court of ap- 
peals, ‘that Congress possessed the constitu- 
tional power to enact a statute to enforce 
the attendance of witnesses and to compel 
them to make disclosure of evidence to en- 
able the respective bodies to discharge their 
legitimate functions,’ and that it was to 
effect this that the act of 1857 was passed. 
It was an act necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the powers vested In Con- 
gress and in each House thereof. We grant 
that Congress could not divest itself, or 
either of its Houses, of the essential and in- 
herent power to punish for contempt, in 
cases to which the power of either House 
properly extended; but because Congress, by 
the act of 1857, sought to aid each of the 
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That branch of the Government having 
the power to legislate is the branch which 
must also determine the wisdom of exer- 
cising a part of its inherent power as to 
contempts committed against it. 

Perhaps, it will even decide that it is wise 
to repeal the entire 1857 act, and, once 
more assume complete control of punish- 
ments for contempt. 

As Justice Field pointed out in the Chap- 
man case, the purpose of the act of 1857 
was to invoke the aid of the courts so as 
to permit the Congress to discharge its 
constitutional functions. If and when the 
act of 1857 becomes a hindrance rather than 
an aid, it should be amended or repealed 
in its entirety. 

The purpose of section 3 of the bill is to 
declare unmistakably the intent of Congress 
in enacting the Subversive Activities Act of 
1950, the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
those chapters of the criminal code dealing 
with espionage and censorship,‘ certain 
crimes in the military and nayal establish- 
ment,’ sabotage,* and any other act of Con- 
gress prescribing a criminal penalty for any 
act of subversion or sedition against the 
United States or any State. 

The section declares that except to the 
extent specifically provided by any statute 
hereafter enacted by the Congress, the 
statutes specified shall not prevent the en- 
forcement in the courts of any State of any 
statute of such State prescribing any crim- 
inal penalty for any act, attempt or con- 
spiracy to commit sedition against such 
State or the United States, or to overthrow 
the Government of such State or the United 
States, 

In the Nelson case, supra,’ the Supreme 
Court had in a 6 to 8 decision held that 
the Pennsylvania Sedition Act had been 
superseded by certain Congressional acts. 
Chief Justice Warren speaking for the Court 
said: 

“We examine these acts (of Congress) only 
to determine the Congressional plan. Look- 
ing to all of them in the aggregate, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that Congress has in- 
tended to occupy the field of sedition, 
Taken as a whole, they evince a Congres- 
sional plan which makes it reasonable to 
determine that no room has been left for the 
States to supplement it.” $ 

The dissenting Justices in a dissent which 
has been detailed said that the “individual 
States were not told (by Congress) that 
they are powerless to punish local acts of 
sedition, nominally directed against the 
United States. Courts should not inter- 
fere.”* 

The next year came the Swazey case, 
supra.” 

One of the Justices who had voted with 
the majority in the Nelson case, and stated 
that he thought “we had left open for 
legitimate State control any subversive ac- 
tivity leveled against the interest of the 
State.” 

And now comes the Congress, and by this 
proposed statute tells the people and the 
Court just exactly what they do mean. The 
section states that Congress has not in- 
tended to occupy the whole field of sedition, 
and that room has been left for the States 
to supplement the Congressional plan. 


Houses in the discharge of its constitutional 
functions, it does not follow that any delega- 
tion of the power in each to punish for con- 
tempt was involved; and the statute is not 
open to objection on that account,” 

3166 U. S. at p. 672. 

4 Title 18, ch. 37. 

ë Title 18, ch. 67. 

* Title 18, ch, 105. 

"Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U. S. 497 
(1956) ). 

*350 U. S. 504, 

*350 U. S. 520. 

* 354 U. S, 234 (1957). 
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In the minority views, complaining of 
this proposed enactment, the authors say: 

“The usual method of determining the 
enforceability of State legislation in rela- 
tion to Federal enactments has been ju- 
dicial determination on a case-by-case basis, 
so that evaluation may be made of the 
impact of Federal and State acts on one 
another in terms of practical operation and 
the national or local problems presented.” u 

That such is not the usual method 
may be demonstrated by just one case cited 
by the Chief Justice, United States v. 
Lanza? There Chief Justice Taft pointed 
out that the 18th amendment, a part of the 
organic law, contained a provision that 
“the Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

The usual method is not to leave it to 
the courts, but to prevent confusion by 
spelling it out in the statute. 

The wisdom of the proposed Congressional 
action is demonstrated by what Chief Jus- 
tice Taft speaking for a unanimous court 
said in the Lanza case: 4 

“We have here two sovereignties, deriving 
power from different sources, capable of 
dealing with the same subject matter within 
the same territory. Each may, without in- 
terference by the other, enact laws to secure 
prohibition, with the limitation that no 
legislation can give validity to acts pro- 
hibited by the amendment. Each govern- 
ment in determining what shall be an of- 
fense against its place and dignity is ex- 
ercising its own sovereignty, not that of 
the other.” 

That was an ex-President of the United 
States, then a Chief Justice, speaking. 

Since the report of S. 2646 to the Senate, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided certain labor cases by a 6 to 2 
vote. There the Court had to decide what 
in certain respects had been taken from the 
States and what left to them by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The majority held that Con- 
gress had not prempted the field, and that 
certain State court actions were not pre- 
vented. The minority, speaking through the 
Chief Justice contended, citing among oth- 
ers Pennsylvania v. Nelson, supra, that un- 
der the preemption doctrine Congress had 
occupied the field. 

Thus the question of preemption vel non 
was squarely drawn, and decided in favor 
of the States. 

In the Nelson case, a majority of the 
Court opined that Congress had preempted 
the fleld. 

In these recent labor cases, a majority 
of the Court opined that Congress had not 
preempted the field. 

Now what does a great metropolitan news- 
paper, which has bitterly opposed S. 2646, 
say ought to be done about these recent 
cases? 

They were decided May 27, 1958. 

The very next day, an editorial appeared 
in that newspaper entitled “High Court 
Labor Cases.” It stated the facts of the 
cases, and the results, Then, says the editor: 

“Clearly there is a hiatus here that needs 
to be closed—and it would be better, in the 
long run, to have it closed by legislation 
rather than by judicial decisions in specific 
cases in the 48 separate States.” 

If it is fitting for the Congress to close 
the hiatus in a field decided by the Court 
still to be reserved to the States, why is it 
not equally fitting for the Congress to spe- 


x Report, pp. 19-20. 

132260 U. S. 377, 43 S. Ct. 141, 67 L. ed. 
314. 

4 260 U. S. at p. 382. 

“ United Automobile Workers of America 
V. Russell (26 L. W. 4347); International 
Ass’n of Machinists v. Gonzales (26 L, W. 
4355). 

* New York Times, May 28, 1958, p. 30. 
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cifically declare its intent in a field decided 
by the Court not to be reserved to the 
States? 

Section 4 of the bill negates the intent 
ascribed by the Court in the Yates and 
Schneiderman cases, supra, to the Congress 
in the passage of the Smith act, 

The majority of the Court ascribed to 
Congress the intent to construe the word 
“organize” as used in the Smith act as 
referring only to acts entering into the cre- 
ation of a new organization. 

In section 4 (c) of the bill, the majority 
of the committee says we mean the term 
“organize” to include encouraging recruit- 
ment or the recruiting of new or additional 
members, and the forming, regrouping, or 
expansion of new or existing units, clubs, 
classes, or sections of such society, group, or 
assembly of persons. 

This definition gives current enforciability 
to the act. The limited meaning ascribed 
by the Court to the term “organize” barred 
the prosecution of many subversives. 

The majority of the Court had also said 
in those cases that the Smith act did not 
prohibit the advocacy and teaching of 
forcible overthrow of the Government as 
an abstract principle, divorced from any 
effort to instigate action to that end. 

The majority of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee does not agree with that inter- 
pretation placed on the act by a majority 
of the Court, so it amends it by causing it 
to read: 

“Without regard to the immediate probable 
effect of such action, whoever knowingly or 
willfully advocates, abets, advises, or teaches 
the duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety 
of overthrowing or destroying the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or the govern- 
ment of any State, Territory, district or pos- 
session thereof, or the government of any 
political subdivision therein, by force or vio- 
lence, or by the assassination of any officer 
of such government.” 

And the amendment adds to the act: 
“Whoever, with intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any such govern- 
ment, in any way or by any means advo- 
cates, advises, or teaches the duty, necessity, 
desirability or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any such government by force or 
violence” shall be guilty, etc. 

The Supreme Court had said that the Con- 
gressional act did not prohibit mere advo- 
cacy and teaching of forcible overthrow of 
the Government. 

Congress now says we intended it to, and, 
if it doesn't, we will amend it by making 
it even more plain than it was. 

As the majority of the committee point 
out in the report, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court in the Yates and Schneider- 
man cases, the act is no longer effective for 
its intended purpose. But the intent of 
Congress as declared by the Supreme Court 
in the intent which must be presumed in 
all cases hereafter unless and until the Con- 
gress by amending the statute makes clear 
another and a different intent. If Congress 
is not in agreement with the interpretation 
of the Smith Act expounded by a majority 
of the Court, the remedy is for Congress 
to amend its own statute and so do a better 
job of expressing its original intent. 

The minority report says that this sec- 
tion “contains an outright invitation to the 
Supreme Court to declare it unconstitu- 
tional.” 

The problem here is not whether the nine 
men comprising the Supreme Court, if and 
when the amendment reaches it, will declare 
it unconstitutional. 

The problems here are twofold: 

(a) Is it desirable legislation? 

(b) Do the Senators and Representatives 
deem it constitutional? 
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It is desirable legislation, for it “amounts to 
a Congressional declaration that the know- 
ing and willful ad or teaching of the 
duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety of 
overthrowing or destroying the Government 
* + * by force or violence, or by the assas- 
sination of any officer of * * * such Gov- 
ernment, constitutes a clear and present 
danger whether or not a specific date is set 
for the uprising.” 

Whether the nine persons who will com- 
pose the Supreme Court when and if a case 
involving the constitutionality of the new 
statute reaches the Court will declare it 
constitutional is not the question. No one 
could presume to guess what that future 
decision might be. The questions are: Is 
it a measure which will protect the Amerl- 
can people from the internal borings of 
those who have come to our shores to waste 
the precious gifts of freedom? If it is, are 
the Members of Congress, exercising their 
independent legal judgment, satisfied that 
it violates no constitutional guaranties? 

Personally, I think that measured by the 
yardstick of the Dennis case it is perfectly 
valid, and that we as Americans, as free 
American lawyers, should support it with 
all our heart and soul and might. Chief 
Justice Vinson in the Dennis case, said that 
the “words (clear and present danger) can- 
not mean that before the Government may 
act, it must wait until the putsch is about 
to be executed, the plans have been laid and 
the signal is awaited. If government is 
aware that a group aiming at its overthrow 
is attempting to indoctrinate its members 
and to commit them to a course whereby 
they will strike when the leaders feel the 
circumstances permit, action by the gov- 
ernment is required.” 

Senator HENNINGS, expressing his views, 
called attention to the language just 
quoted. 

Almost immediately following it is this: 
“Certainly an attempt to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by force, even though doomed from 
the outset because of inadequate numbers or 
power of the revolutionists, is a sufficient evil 
for Congress to prevent.” ” 

Iam glad that the Congress seems inclined 
to quit fiddling over semantics, and to pre- 
vent the ever-growing menace of subversion 
within our borders. 


CONCLUSION 


Recently the Chief Justice of the United 
States spoke at the laying of the cornerstone 
of a law school building at the University of 
Chicago. 

He is quoted as having said that the laws of 
the Nation “must develop and grow with the 
changing needs of our social, political, and 
economic life.” » 

No one could dispute that statement. But 
let us also be aware of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of American constitutional government 
that the legislative power is vested solely in 
the Congress of the United States. Congress 
alone can determine whether there exists a 
need for legislation. Congress alone can de- 
termine whether a development and growth 
is needed in the various fields of our life. 
Until Congress acts, regardless of what any 
other department may consider necessary, 
there can be no constitutional development 
and growth of our laws. 

Eighty years ago a great Georgia Senator, 
Benjamin Harvey Hill, spoke in the Senate 
of the United States against the constitu- 
tionality of a bill to establish a sinking fund 
to secure the repayment of a loan made by 
the United States to the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroad Cos, 

He said: “I do not dread these corpora- 
tions as instruments of power to destroy this 


** Report, p. 9. 

* Report, p. 33. 

#341 U. S. at p. 509. 

New York Times, May 29, 1958; p. 29. 
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country, because there are a thousand agen- 
cies which can regulate, restrain, and control 
them; but there is a corporation we may all 
well dread. That corporation is the Federal 
Government. From the aggressions of this 
corporation there can be no safety, if it be al- 
lowed to go beyond the well-defined limits 
of its power. I dread nothing so much as 
the exercise of ungranted and doubtful pow- 
ers by this Government. It is in my opinion 
the danger of dangers to the future of this 
country. Let us be sure we keep it always 
within its limits. If this great, ambitious, 
ever-growing corporation becomes oppressive, 
who shall check it? If it becomes wayward, 
who shall control it? If it becomes unjust, 
who shall trust it? As sentinels on the 
country’s watchtower, Senators, I beseech 
you watch and guard with sleepless dread 
that corporation which can make all property 
and rights, all States and people, and all 
liberty and hope, its playthings in an hour, 
and its victims forever.” = 

I read those words for the first time 50 
years ago—just a generation after they were 
spoken. 

As time marched on, I learned that that 
great corporation known as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as all other corporations, could 
only act through its agents and departments. 

I have seen that ever-growing corporation 
acting through its executive department be- 
coming oppressive, and being checked by the 
Congress of the United States. 

I have seen that ever-growing corporation, 
acting through its legislative department, be- 
coming oppressive, and being checked by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 

Now, with all respect, I see that ever- 
growing corporation, acting through its judi- 
cial department, becoming oppressive. I ask 
in the words of Senator Hill: Who shall 
check it? Who shall control it? 

The answer is: “The Congress of the 
United States.” 

Whenever any branch of the Government 
of the United States exceeds its constitutional 
authority, the layman does not at first know 
it. The ordinary layman can no more recog- 
nize it, and its dangers, than he can recognize 
a cancerous growth in his body until it is too 
late. As a trained physician recognizes a 
malignant growth in your body or mine, so a 
trained lawyer recognizes such growth in the 
body politic. And when he recognizes it, it 
becomes his solemn duty to lay aside every 
selfish interest and every fear of antagonizing 
anyone, and exert his knowledge and train- 
ing for the benefit of his people—his country. 

I visualize the practicing lawyers of Amer- 
ica, those who are out on the filing line and 
know the practical problems which are to be 
solved if America is to survive—the prac- 
ticing lawyers as soldiers in an army whose 
mission is to preserve and transmit to poster- 
ity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
the republican form of government contem- 
plated by the Constitution of the United 
States. 


RACE RELATIONS IN DAWSON, GA. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
good name of the city of Dawson, Ga., 
and the humanity of its people, were 
libeled by the Washington Post and 
Times Herald in an article of Sunday, 
June 8, and an editorial of Monday, June 
9, in which that paper printed un- 
founded charges and drew unsupported 
conclusions from those charges concern- 
ing race relations in that city. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald has now been forcefully and effec- 
tively answered by the editor of the Daw- 
son News, Hon. Carl Rountree—a past 


“Life, Speeches and Writings of Benjamin 
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president of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion—in an editorial entitled “Dawson 
Negroes Have Nothing To Fear Except 
Fear Itself,” printed in the June 12 issue 
of the News; and by the editor of the 
neighboring Albany (Ga.) Herald, Hon. 
James H. Gray, in an editorial entitled 
“That Negro Case in Dawson,” printed 
in the June 11 issue of the Herald. 

These two editorials speak for them- 
selves, Mr. President, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed here- 
with in the body of the Reconp. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald of June 11, 
1958] 


THAT NEGRO CASE In DAWSON 


The Washington Post, a self-styled liberal 
newspaper which has never hidden its light 
under a bushel when it came to proposing 
cure-alls for racial difficulties, has been 
bothered for some time by the fact that the 
President's newly established Commission on 
Civil Rights has not had much to do—in 
truth, there has been a considerable prob- 
lem in getting informed persons even to 
serve on this Commission. So the Post has 
been trying its level best to dig up some 
business for the racial bureaucrats. On the 
basis of NAACP rumors and Little else to our 
knowledge, it dispatched a reporter to what 
the Post, in the best Harriet Beecher Stowe 
tradition, refers to as “the south Georgia 
black-belt town of Dawson in Terrell 
County.” This reporter went to the meat of 
his subject like a well-trained dog to a bone. 
He unearthed what he described as several 
cases of police brutality against unoffending 
Negroes. 

So strong was his language that the Post's 
editorial writers, waxing indignant in their 
ivory tower, made some rather harsh state- 
ments, to wit: “It required a strong stomach 
to read that story without physical revulsion. 
It would take a callous spirit for anyone to 
read it without a sense of bitter shame that 
it could have happened in America, * * * 
There is an urgent, festering problem in Ter- 
rell County for the Department of Justice 
which has already begun to investigate it, 
and for the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights. For the sake of America’s good name 
in the contemporary world, for the sake of 
simple human decency, let them go in there 
and root out this evil. What has happened 
in Terrell County concerns the conscience of 
humanity.” 

But it so happens that the facts as out- 
lined by the Post’s reporter do not conform 
to the facts as obtained by other writers for 
other newspapers. True, a Negro was killed 
by a white policeman in Dawson. But the 
policeman, whom the Post apparently did 
not bother to interview, told other reporters 
that he shot in self-defense against a knife- 
wielding attack by the suspect he attempted 
to arrest. Now what would the Post's edi- 
torial writers do in such circumstances? 
Would they try to reason with a man swing- 
ing a naked blade in a vicious manner? 
Would they argue that it would do America 
no good in world affairs if he pressed his at- 
tack? Would they attempt to outline his 
civil rights and also timidly mention their 
own? Would they preach a sermon on the 
Judaeo-Christian moral? Or would they, 
like normal men, either fight back with 
whatever weapons were at their disposal, or 
take the alternative of running like the devil 
lest they be cut to ribbons? 

We would be more touched by the Post's 
concern for what it calls the conscience of 
humanity if only the supposed facts that it 
pointed up had some relation to actual con- 
ditions in the community of Dawson, The 
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Post, in our opinion, is more than presump- 
tuous when it entitles its editorial comments 
on the Dawson situation, “terror in Georgia.” 
Dawson has its trials from time to time in 
maintaining law and order, even as do other 
communities North, South, East, and West, 
or even as does Washington, D. C., the Post’s 
home town. But strangely enough racial 
troubles outside the South are not exagger- 
ated all out of proportion, and heatedly con- 
demned as practices of terror. More often 
than not they are tentatively laid at the door 
of adult delinquents or unreasoning children. 

We submit that if there is terror in Daw- 
son, Ga., there is also terror in Washington, 
D. C., or New York City, or Brooklyn. Unlike 
our Post brethren, however, we believe that 
individual communities can handle capably 
their own police problems without pontifical 
lectures from outsiders, whose knowledge of 
local affairs is hazy, to say the least. And, 
certainly, if individual communities are not 
so responsible then our whole Federal sys- 
tem is in jeopardy, and clucking tongues from 
afar can offer precious little remedy. 

What is especially hurtful in this Dawson 
case, is that superficial reporting has led to 
distorted editorial comment. There has been 
far too much of this in the publicizing of 
racial difficulties—this business of making 
the so-called facts fit preconceived and biased 
notions of a section’s behavior. We feel that 
the Post really should take time to visit Daw- 
son without a chip on its shoulder and inte- 
gration on its editorlal mind. It would find 
many, friendly hard-working, religious, law- 
abiding people whose company it would en- 
joy. And it would find also a people who 
naturally resent an episode of a policeman’s 
doing his duty being presented as a cause for 
shame because it happened to involve an 
altercation between persons of different races. 

If the Post worries about the conscience 
of the people of Dawson, we have no doubt 
that the people of Dawson share a similar 
distaste about the Post’s weightless and ill- 
considered moralizing. 

James H. Gray, 
Editor and Publisher. 


[From the Dawson (Ga.) News of June 12, 
1958] 
Dawson NEGROES Have NOTHING To FEAR 
EXCEPT FEAR ITSELF 
(By Carl Rountree, editor) 

At the moment without a Little Rock, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald must 
havea whipping boy. 

And so they have chosen Dawson, on the 
basis of rumor, as its new target. 

The newspaper charged in emblazoned 
headlines in its Sunday’s edition that “death 
and violence terrorize Negroes of Dawson.” 

That simply is just not true. 

And it has thrown a cloud of unjustified 
suspicion over race relations here and has 
done more to enflame the lawless element 
of the Negro population to hatred and vio- 
lence than anything that has yet occurred. 

The Negroes of Dawson have nothing to 
fear. 

This is still America and we invite Ameri- 
cans to visit Dawson any time and ascer- 
tain the true facts for themselves. We have 
nothing to hide or to be ashamed of. 

Negroes of Dawson are free to come and 
go as they please, any time of the day or 
night. They live, work with, and for their 
white neighbors, in an atmosphere of peace 
and harmony. Thy enjoy the full protec- 
tion of the law but, like citizens of other 
communities—in Washington and through- 
out the Nation—they are held responsible 
for their wrongdoings. And our officers, like 
all cthers, are entitled to and justified in 
self-protection in the line of duty, 

Most of the Negroes who live here are 
law-abiding citizens. Many of them own 
their own homes, farms, and businesses 
which they operate successfully. They en- 
joy the respect of the majority of both races, 
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They have good schools and qualified in- 
structors. Their physical plants are new and 
modern in every respect. As a matter of 
fact, they are much better on the whole than 
those provided for white children. 

A modern housing unit serves a segment of 
the population and the city has moved, as 
fast as its finances will permit, to improve 
living conditions in all areas and sections. 

Library facilities are available to them 
through a regularly scheduled bookmobile 
and daily library service is provided through 
a unit established in the northside homes. 

A swimming pool has been made available 
for them and white property owners provide 
a large recreational area for baseball, soft- 
ball, and other sports in which they wish to 
engage. 

They receive the same city services as 
white residents and have been accorded every 
opportunity to share in all city improve- 
ments. 

Yet, only a relatively few Negroes here 
make any significant contribution to the 
city’s welfare and progress. Only 529 of the 
2,475 who are recorded in the last census as 
residents are on the tax digest. They pay 
only 10.38 percent of the taxes. 

There are some few Negroes qualified to 
vote in city elections but as in county elec- 
tions few, if any, exercise that right. 

These are cold, hard facts and irrefutable. 

So far as this newspaper can determine, 
no privileges or rights of the Negroes have 
ever been denied. Certainly, there have 
been no public complaints. 

The Post article to the contrary, Dawson 
Negroes enjoy the right of free assembly. 
They can meet anyone, anywhere at any time 
without fear of intimidation, arrest, retalia- 
tion or violence. 

The charge that it was necessary for the 
Post reporter to interview witnesses of po- 
lice brutality in Dawson, outside of the city 
and county, in shade-drawn rooms under the 
cover of night, can be regarded only as an- 
other of the extreme means the northern 
press employs in their brazen efforts to 
break down segregation in the South. 

This view is supported by the fact that the 
Post reporter apparently did not seek in any 
manner to ascertain true local race relations. 
His interest solely was in uncovering a myth- 
ical fear among Negroes does not exist. 
So far as we can determine and so far as his 
article shows, he interviewed only three 
white persons in the city and county. They 
were the mayor, chief of police, and the sher- 
iff. Those interviews were in connection 
with the deaths of two Negroes and the 
wounding of a third at the hands of a Daw- 
son policeman, who was acting in self-de- 
fense and in the line of duty. 

Certainly, those incidents are unfortunate 
and are to be deplored but they have been 
exploited far out of proportion. They would 
have received scant if any attention and 
publicity had they occurred outside of the 
South. The cases were entirely unrelated 
and each resulted purely from an officer em- 
ployed to preserve law and order who was 
acting in the line of duty. 

Out of another molehill, the Post made 
a mountain. That concerned the right of 
Negroes to vote. We concede that few Ne- 
groes are on the voting list. Yet only a hand- 
ful of those qualified exercise the right. The 
fact that there are so few Negroes registered 
does not mean they are being discriminated 
against or any undue barriers prevail. The 
Georgia Legislature has set up voter qualifi- 
cations and prescribed certain questions 
registrars must ask. Applicants must an- 
swer them satisfactorily. And it must be 
noted that the law applies to white and Ne- 
groes alike. 

The reported dismissal of a Negro school- 
teacher because he was getting too big in 
connection with registration activities is an- 
other of the Post’s errors. It simply is just 
not true. 
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We have the word of the county school 
superintendent on that. He says every Negro 
teacher completed the school term. Thus far, 
he added, not a single teacher has been fired, 
although notice has been given one teacher 
that he will not be recommended for reem- 
ployment. The superintendent said his rec- 
ommendation was based on personal observa- 
tion in the classroom of incompetency. 

From their ivory towers in Washington, the 
Post editors of strong stomachs weep copious 
crocodile tears as they look upon the unrest 
in our city and call for Federal investigations. 

To them we say Dawson welcomes full and 
complete probes of any and all reports of bru- 
tality but we want them to be fair and un- 
biased, and predicated upon something more 
than rumor and interviews outside of the 
city and county in shade-drawn rooms under 
the cover of night. 

We have nothing to hide. 

The conscience of the city of Dawson is 
clear, 

Because our circulation is limited and does 
not reach the people who read the Post story 
and editorial, we are sending a copy of this 
issue of the News to the Post editors with 
the request that, in fairness, they publish 
our editorial. But we imagine it will be a 
little too white for them. 


PRESIDENT GARCIA SEEKS TO EN- 
COURAGE FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
President of the Philippines, the Honor- 
able Carlos P. Garcia, will arrive in the 
United States on a State visit today, 
where he will be greeted by our Presi- 
dent and will engage in discussions with 
our Secretary of State and others of our 
distinguished representatives. President 
Garcia’s administration is most friendly 
to the United States and seeks to en- 
courage foreign investments in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr. Gerald Wilkinson, president of 
Theo. H. Davies & Co., Far East, Ltd., the 
author of an article entitled “Philippine 
Islands Found Hospitable to Business,” 
which appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce of June 10, is a distinguished sol- 
dier, author, economist, and business- 
man. Mr. Wilkinson, as a representa- 
tive of both domestic and foreign capital, 
has been engaged in various businesses 
in the Philippines for the past 30 years 
and during the last war had a distin- 
guished war service as liaison officer 
between the British and American 
Armies, having departed from the Philip- 
pines with General MacArthur. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS FouND HOSPITABLE TO 
BUSINESS 
(By Gerald Wilkinson) 

Manıta.—Why do American and other 
nationals invest in the Philippines, and 
why should the Philippines need capital 
investment from abroad in addition to her 
domestic capital and savings? Because we 
live in a world whose population is in- 
creasing, whose personal consumption rate 
is mounting, and whose distances are 
shrinking so fast that internationalism is 
increasingly, even if sometimes reluctantly, 
becoming recognized as the pattern to which 
civilization is moving. 
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In the great sweep of east and southeast 
Asia, from Japan through the Philippines, 
Indochina, the Malay Achipelago, to India 
and Pakistan, live one-third of the world’s 
population (excluding the population of 
Communist China). The rate of increase of 
population in this area is faster than the 
world’s average, and the human needs and 
desires of these populations are rising, as 
indeed they should rise from the meager 
standards of the past. 


STANDARDS RISING 


Growth of literacy, speed of modern com- 
munication, competition between the prin- 
ciples and propaganda of the free world on 
the one hand, and communism on the other, 
are all bringing to the peoples of southeast 
Asia the knowledge that within their life- 
time they may at last achieve better foods, 
better housing, cleaner drinking water, more 
roads and medicines, greater moral and per- 
sonal dignity; in general, a progressively 
better future for themselves, their children, 
and their children’s children. 

Asia, patient for so long, is now astir, 
and if her peoples do not within a reason- 
able time obtain moral and material prog- 
ress from one political philosophy, they 
will listen to another. Amid these nations, 
the Free World has no keener champion and 
no people more cheerfully dedicated to the 
pursuit of happiness, liberty, and a better 
life, than the people of the Philippines. 

All of these factors, with their direct im- 
pact upon the expansion of consumption 
and thus production, shows that the time 
for major expansion of investment, both 
domestic and foreign, is at hand in south- 
east Asia in general, and in the Philippines 
in particular, 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since I 
first came to Manila. Since then the popu- 
lation of the islands has increased from 
about 13 million to over 22 million people in 
spite of great loss of life during the last war. 
But in spite of the dislocation caused by 
enemy invasion, occupation, and liberation, 
the Philippines has peacefully accomplished 
a democratic transition from total depend- 
ence to the sovereign status of an independ- 
ent republic. 

Before the war, the largest American in- 
vestments in the Philippines were in public 
utilities, sugar, merchandising, and mining. 
Since the war, the Philippines has been in- 
dustrializing more energetically than any 
other country in Asia except Japan. Over 
800 new factories have been built, for the 
production of building materials, textiles, 
chemicals, foodstuffs, oil refining, tires, 
paper, and many other products formerly 
imported wholly from abroad. 

Some of these new factories are packaging 
and assembly plants, and have been criticized 
by the economically minded because they 
require a high percentage of imported raw 
materials. While it is advisable for a country 
with limited foreign exchange to give priority 
to factories that will use a high percentage 
of local raw materials, it is also well to re- 
member that nothing stimulates the de- 
velopment of local raw materials faster than 
a local industry needing to reduce its de- 
pendence upon imported supplies. It is 
therefore probable that the very industries 
now using a high percentage of imported 
raw materials will prove to be the greatest 
stimulants of new raw material development 
within the Philippines. 

This has been the history of industrial 
development in the United States and Can- 
ada, and the Philippines, with its varied 
natural resources, is well placed to follow the 
same pattern. In the meantime, the cost 
in foreign exchange of importing the ma- 
chinery required for these new industries, 
when added to the grievious cost of rebuild- 
ing the cities, factories, and homes destroyed 
by the war, has eaten heavily into Philippine 
reserves of foreign exchange, at a time when 
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the need for additional foreign exchange to 
buy more tools and more materials for rising 
consumption is vital. 

‘Therefore, as the governor of the Central 
Bank of the Philippines recently remarked, 
the present foreign-exchange difficulty in the 
Philippines is no crisis of stagnation but is a 
crisis of development. This gap in foreign- 
exchange requirements is a gap which over- 
seas investors can fill, and long-term market 
growth and profits are there for those who 
will take their risks and work to earn them 
by investing capital in the Philippines, pref- 
erably in conjunction with domestic capital. 

Does the Philippines really want to encour- 
age the entry of such capital from abroad? 
That is for the Philippine Government to 
answer, and the President of the Philippines 
and the Speaker of the Lower House have 
recently and publicly welcomed foreign in- 
vestments. A number of Senators and Con- 
gressmen endowed with a broad understand- 
ing of their country’s needs, have taken the 
same view. In the Philippines, as elsewhere, 
practice is not of course always identical with 
policy, when it comes to the implementing 
of controls by officials who may be influenced 
by fear that excessive entry of foreign capital 
could reduce the opportunities for Filipinos 
to take the fullest possible part in the devel- 
opment of their own economy. 

Others believe such fears to be unfounded 
on the grounds that a substantial increase in 
foreign investment in the Philippines will 
create a greater expansion of the economy 
and more opportunities for domestic capital 
than could result from discouraging foreign 
capital. 

In any case, there are a number of foreign 
companies established in the Philippines 
today who understand the natural fears of 
nationalism, and in our own experience there 
have been few cases where the exercise of 
patience, sympathy, and consideration be- 
tween domestic and foreign investors has not 
resulted in progress and profits on a very 
satisfactory scale for domestic and foreign 
stockholders alike. 

For an individual investor living outside 
the Philippines, the problems of exchange 
control and other regulations are sufficiently 
complex as to be discouraging. But Amer- 
ican and European corporations, organized 
to ally themselves with domestic and foreign 
corporations already established in the Phil- 
ippines, will find the problems much less 
formidable. 

RISKS AT HOME 

The American or European executive con- 
templating investment in the Philippines 
will no doubt examine not only the profits 
and risks to be faced in the Philippines, but 
the comparative risks of further investment 
at home. In any such analysis, the growing 
power of American labor union leaders and 
the extent to which their mounting spiral of 
costs is pricing American products out of 
many an international market, is already 
noteworthy. Perhaps this is a reason for the 
increasing number of modern American in- 
dustrial corporations investing in foreign 
plants. 

When making such analyses, I recommend 
the industrial executives of America and 
Europe today not to underestimate the mar- 
ket growth, the future profits, and long-term 
good will that may be theirs in partnership 
with the people of the Republic of the 
Philippines, 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958 


Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, the 
dressing makes the salad, and everyone 
knows that a salad dressing must have 
its vinegar. But how many know that 
Michigan apples are the greatest source 
of vinegar in the United States? It is 
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because of this that Michigan is being 
represented tomorrow through its vine- 
gar in Senate salad. 

The special dressing which has been 
created for this new salad will contain 
2 quarts of Michigan vinegar blended 
with 30 envelopes of a garlic-type salad 
dressing mix and 5% quarts of salad oil. 
The dressing will be poured over Senate 
salad from a specially made cruet which 
is 18 inches tall and has a capacity of 
8 quarts. 

The charming and gracious Treasurer 
of the United States, Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, will be on hand at the luncheon 
tomorrow in the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee room to assist in the 
preparation and serving of Senate salad. 
I should like to join with my host col- 
leagues in inviting all of you to taste 
Senate salad and to give Mrs. Priest a 
hand in this man-sized job of pouring 
the dressing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
State of Florida, which produces a ma- 
jority of all citrus fruits produced 
throughout the Nation, is happy to be 
represented in “Senate salad of 1958.” 

Some 31 million boxes of juicy grape- 
fruit—more than three-fourths of the 
total national output—were shipped to 
all parts of the country this spring. 

And, through the modern miracle of 
food freezing, the Florida food process- 
ing industry is able to make available 
to everyone throughout the year the en- 
joyment of this delicious winter and 
spring product. 

This I would like Senators to see for 
themselves, by joining my host col- 
leagues and myself at the Senate salad 
luncheon tomorrow, between 1 and 3 
p. m., in the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee room. 

The second annual version of this al- 
ready famous dish will contain a plenti- 
ful proportion of frozen Florida grape- 
fruit sections which, I am confident, will 
greatly enhance the delectable flavor of 
this all-American salad. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and five distinguished 
colleagues, I wish to extend an invitation 
to all to join us tomorrow afternoon in 
sampling a dish that someday may well 
become a national institution—the sec- 
ond annual Senate salad. 

First introduced last year, under the 
auspices of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maine and the junior Senator 
from Arizona, the salad stirred such 
favorable comment that a new version— 
Senate salad of 1958—has been created. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to par- 
ticipate in this festive occasion, and to 
supply an ingredient known the world 
over as the added touch which makes a 
good salad perfect—watercress. f 

For those who know my hometown, 
Huntsville, only for its fame as a missile 
center, let me point out that long before 
the first missile was launched even in a 
scientist’s brain, Huntsville was known as 
the “watercress capital of the world.” 

More than 2 million bunches are pro- 
duced here each year and shipped 
throughout the country to add that spe- 
cial touch to everyone’s dining pleasure. 
My host colleagues and I would like to 
have all join us tomorrow in the District 
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Committee room, just off the Senate 
fioor, for a plate of salad. Luncheon 
will be served from 1 to 3 p. m. 


APPOINTMENT OF JAMES R. BROWN- 
ING AS CLERK OF THE SUPREME 
\ COURT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
take great personal pleasure in announc- 
ing to the Senate the appointment of 
James R. Browning, a native of Belt, 
Mont., to be Clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Jim Browning has had a distinguished 
legal career in the District of Columbia. 

e made tremendous contributions in 
law and public service during the time he 
was associated with the Department of 
Justice and more recently during his 
association with the law firm of Perlman, 
Lyons, & Browning. 

I have known Jim for many years. He 
is a young man of outstanding capabili- 
ties. It is indeed gratifying to have 
Montana honored with this appoint- 
ment. I extend my very best personal 
wishes and congratulations to Jim and 
his wife, Marie Rose. 

Jim Browning is one of the outstand- 
ing honor graduates of the Montana 
State University, and we in Montana are 
extremely proud of this great honor 
which has been bestowed upon him and 
which we think is so justly deserved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of June 17 
be printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA LAWYER APPOINTED 
CLERK OF HIGH COURT 

James R. Browning, 39-year-old Washing- 
ton attorney and former Justice Department 
official, yesterday was appointed Clerk of the 
Supreme Court. 

He will replace John T, Fey who is leaving 
at the end of this month to become presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont. Brown- 
ing will take over the office August 15. The 
job pays $20,000 a year and is one of the few 
remaining positions which require a swallow- 
tail coat. The clerk wears formal morning 
attire when the Court is sitting. 

A native of Montana, Browning joined the 
Justice Department’s Antitrust Division after 
law school in 1941. Following Army service 
in the Pacific during World War II, he worked 
his way up to Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion’s General Litigation Section, served as 
first assistant in Justice’s Civil Division, and 
then as executive assistant to Attorney Gen- 
eral James P. McGranery. 

When the administration changed, Brown- 
ing, a Democrat, stayed on a few months su- 
pervising United States attorneys and then 
left to join the law firm of Perlman, Lyons, & 
Browning. He has specialized in the field of 
Federal law, particularly antitrust and trade 
regulation matters. 

Browning and his wife live at 454 New 
Jersey Avenue SE. This past year he has 
been a lecturer at Georgetown University 
Law Center. 

Browning’s appointment was announced 
from the Bench by Chief Justice Earl Warren 
at the conclusion of the regular Monday 
reading of opinions. Said Warren: 

“For many years Mr. Browning held im- 
portant positions in the Department of Jus- 
tice where his work brought him in close 
contact with the Court. His ability, plus his 
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fidelity to public responsibility thoroughly 
commend his appointment to the important 
task of serving as Clerk of the Supreme 
Court.” 


THE BID FOR SAFER SKYWAYS 


Mr. HOBLITZELL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an article under the head- 
ing “CAB Presses Bid for Safer Sky- 
ways,” written by Josephine Ripley, and 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of May 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAB Presses Brp ror SAFER SKYWAYS 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WasHINGTON.—Setting aside of three 
transcontinental superskyways is the first 
step in a broad program of greater air safety, 
long in the making and now being speeded 
up as a result of recent air collisions. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has been more 
and more concerned over the hazards of in- 
creasing plane traffic streaking through the 
air at increasingly high speeds. 

Only 3 days before the collision between a 
military jet plane and a commercial airliner 
over Maryland, the CAB issued a special re- 
port urging the designation of these skyways. 

The new freeways of the air—40 miles wide 
and covering altitudes between 17,000 and 
22,000 feet—vary but slightly, and in alti- 
tudes only, from that set forth in the report. 


STARTS URGED 


The CAB hopes eventually to establish a 
system of positive control, covering all air- 
craft at all times. A start must be made 
immediately on this system, in the view of 
CAB authorities. 

This system was first advocated 10 years 
ago, and a detailed engineering blueprint for 
an air-control system was developed. Yet it 
is estimated that it will be at least 5 years 
before it can be put into operation. 

Now, with the rapid coming of the jet age 
and jet liners scheduled for service before 
the end of the year, the CAB and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration are being forced 
to step up the control system timetable. 

Military jet aircraft which formerly flew 
practically at will through commercial air- 
lines have now been restricted, as a first step 
in the regulation of military and civil flights. 


CONTROL LIMITED 


While the CAB’s civil air regulations apply 
to all aircraft, actual control of traffic is 
greatly limited because most flying today is 
under visual flight rules (VFR). 

Under instrument flight rules (IFR) it is 
possible to maintain positive separation be- 
tween such flights at all times. But under 
VFR, it is up to the pilots themselves to 
avoid collisions. Limited visibility, plus high 
speeds, has made this responsibility more and 
more difficult. 

One move to meet this problem was made 
last October when the CAB established a 
continental control area in airspace above 
24,000 feet. “The next step will be to lower 
the floor of this continental control area as 
soon as the capability of the air-traffic-con- 
trol system permits,” according to CAB au- 
thorities. This may take place within a year. 

GRADUAL APPROACH 


But the whole system of control over the 
airways is just as difficult and time consum- 
ing to develop as was the regulation of 
ground traffic—a far cry today from what 
it was even 10 years ago. 

It means, in a sense, the installation of 
traffic lights, increasing the traffic force, 
building highways, byways, speedways, and 
expressways. 
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Just as it would have been impossible some 
10 or 20 years ago to handle today's motor 
traffic with the limited means and equip- 
ment then available, so it is impossible today 
to clamp sudden and radical controls on air 
traffic. 


To do so, it would be necessary to ground 
85 percent of the present air traffic, according 
to the CAB. In other words, there are not 
enough navigational guides and manpower 
today to establish positive control over more 
than 15 percent of the traffic in the air. 


TRIBUTE TO PILOT SKILL 


The fact that there is such a high degree 
of safety in the air today is tribute to the 
skill of pilots and the expert guidance from 
ground forces, in control towers and else- 
where, 

More than 200,000 persons a day fly safely 
through the airspace over the United States. 
This includes those in commercial, military, 
and private planes. While collisions gen- 
erate black headlines and spell sudden trag- 
edy for those involved, they constitute the 
exception. 

At the same time the CAA and the CAB 
are dedicated to elimination of air hazards 
and the development of an air safety system 
that will meet modern traffic conditions. 

The CAB in its recent report, expressed 
concern over the problem of diminishing air- 
space. It conducted a poll of pilots to find 
out from them what that problem has meant 
in terms of near collisions. 


SPECIAL REPORT AIRED 


This survey represented the first of its 
kind, and one which the CAB apparently 
considered so significant, not to say alarming, 
that it featured the statistics in a special re- 
port spelling out the number of near misses, 
the pilot’s explanation, location, weather, 
speed, altitude, etc. 

Most of the actual collisions which have 
occurred have been in daylight and clear 
weather—a fact which supports CAB convic- 
tions that, no matter what the weather, in- 
strument rather than visual flight is safer. 
Eventually, it is hoped that all flying may be 
by instrument. : 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR 
RECALL OF UNITED STATES 
SENATORS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 14 there was some debate as to 
whether or not Members of the United 
States Senate are subject to the provi- 
sions for recall by their constituents to 
which some Senators would, by law, sub- 
ject the officers of labor organizations. 
This debate took place when, in connec- 
tion with the amendment offered by the 
able Senator from California [Mr. 
KNow.Lanp] to the pending bill, I made 
the point that it seemed inconsistent to 
demand a higher degree of democracy 
and responsiveness to the electorate by 
leaders of labor organizations than ap- 
plies to Members of the United States 
Senate. At least one Senator, who sup- 
ported the compulsory recall amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California, 
stated that he, himself, had regarded 
himself as being subject to recall by the 
voters of his State. 

I made the point at that time that any 
provision for recall of United States Sen- 
ators and United States Representatives 
which might possibly be found in the 
laws of some of the States would neces- 
sarily be null and void, because it would 
conflict with the provisions of the United 
States Constitution. That is the reason 
why, on April 24, when this subject first 
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was brought up in connection with the 
pending bill, I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 165, which would specifically 
authorize each State to make such pro- 
yision for the recall of Members of both 
Houses of Congress if the people of the 
State desired to do so. 

Since some question was raised in the 
debate on June 14 about the state of the 
law in this subject, I have now obtained 
an official opinion from the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress which, I believe, settles the issue. 
This legal opinion briefly and unequivo- 
cally states the following: 

By the terms of the United States Constitu- 
tion * * * a seat occupied by a United 
States Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives can become vacant only by 
resignation, death, or expiration of the term 
of office of an incumbent thereof, or by di- 
rect action, such as expulsion, directed at the 
incumbent by the Senate or House itself in 
the exercise of its allotted powers. * * * As 
a consequence States lack the constitutional 
competence to extend the application of their 
recall election procedures to the offices of 
United States Senator and Members of the 
House; for to permit such attempted exten- 
sion would be tantamount to allowing a 
State to effect an unauthorized amendment 
of the Constitution by enlarging the grounds 
set forth therein, and heretofore enumerated, 
whereby a seat in the Senate or House be- 
comes vacant. For these reasons a United 
States Senator or Member of the House is 
deemed not to be subject to the law of any 
State providing for the recall of public 
officers. 


Mr. President, in the debate on June 
14, the statement was also made—al- 
though not supported by any reasoning— 
that there is no analogy between the re- 
call of union officials and the recall of 
public officials. To the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the principle involved is quite 
pertinent; and I do not see how Senators 
who are so concerned to impose compul- 
sory recall provisions upon labor unions 
can maintain their position, if they fail to 
support the permissive authority in my 
resolution for recall provisions with re- 
spect to United States Senators. 

As a matter of fact, I understand that 
a great many union constitutions do pro- 
vide procedures for the recall of elected 
officials by the membership. I think this 
is a good principle, and I am glad that 
these labor organizations have adopted 
it. The question is not whether such 
recall provisions are good or bad, but 
whether they should be imposed by force 
of Federal law. To me, at least—coming 
from the State which first adopted recall 
provisions for its public officials—it seems 
incongruous to insist on legal compul- 
sion to impose recall provisions on labor 
unions on the one hand, and not to sup- 
port even permissive authority for States 
to have recall provisions with respect to 
elected Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives on 
the other hand. Is this at all consistent? 

For that reason, I again call upon those 
Senators who supported the Knowland 
amendment for compulsory recall provi- 
sions in union constitutions to support 
my Senate Joint Resolution 165, which 
would authorize permissive recall provi- 
sions for United States Senators and 
Representatives in State constitutions. 

In ‘conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Record the text of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 165, followed by the opinion of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 165) and opinion 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The legislature of any State 
may prescribe rules for the recall of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from that 
State. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission.” 


Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
To: Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 
(Attention: Mr. Linde.) 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Can States subject Members of the 
House and Senate to recall elections? 
By the terms of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which is the supreme law of the land 
(art. VI), a seat occupied by a United States 
Senator or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives can become vacant only by resig- 
nation, death, or expiration of the term of 
office of an incumbent thereof, or by direct 
action, such as expulsion, directed at the in- 
cumbent by the Senate or House itself in the 
exercise of its allotted powers (art. I, sec. 2, 
clause 2, sec. 3, clause 2, sec. 5, clause 2); 
Burton v. U. S. ((1906) 202 U. S. 344, 369)). 
As a consequence States lack the constitu- 
tional competence to extend the application 
of their recall election procedures to the of- 
fices of United States Senator and Members 
of the House; for to permit such attempted 
extension would be tantamount to allowing 
a State to effect an unauthorized amendment 
of the Constitution by enlarging the grounds 
set forth therein, and heretofore enumerated, 
whereby a seat in the Senate or House be- 
comes vacant. For these reasons a United 
States Senator or Member of the House is 
deemed not to be subject to the law of any 
State providing for the recall of public 
officers. 
NORMAN J. SMALL, 
Legislative Attorney, American Law 
Di 


A MINNESOTA FAMILY STORY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the 
Oliver Towne column of the St. Paul 
Dispatch of Thursday, June 12, there 
was printed a Minnesota family story 
which was very inspiring. The column- 
ist would term his story the Minnesota 
Centennial story of the century, and I 
think that that would be very fitting, 
because it relates the story of a sturdy 
pioneer couple who raised their family to 
contribute much to Minnesota and the 
Nation. This story of Charles and Ma- 
thilda Peterson, amazing as it is, cer- 
tainly must be looked upon as an example 
of what our sturdy pioneer forebears did 
to make the United States the great 
Nation that it is. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article to which I have 
made reference be printed in the body of 
the Recorp. The article tells the life 
story of a pioneering family which is 
most outstanding. I have read it, and 
I know what the mother went through in 
raising her large family. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA STORY 
(By Oliver Towne) 

In a centennial year, when writers scour 
events and historic miles traveled, it is dif- 
ficult to find the representative story of a 
century. Then I heard about Charles and 
Mathilda Peterson. à 

Fifteen miles from Mora, Minn, in a little 
valley, is a tall stand of pine, which is all 
that remains of the homestead. 

The grass grows where the two log cabins 
stood, and the big frame house. And the 
massive pines grow. In a sense, those trees 
are like the Petersons. 

Mathilda, who in 1890 bought a ticket to 
America; Charles, who met her and won her 
in Augustana Lutheran Church in Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles followed his pretty Swedish bride, 
who took him north in a creaky wagon in 
search of a dream she had. 

In the dream were fields of waving grain, 
children, and the opportunity that America 
promised. 

So the old wagon halted on May 80, 1895, 
and because it was Memorial Day, Mathilda 
called her little valley Decoration Valley. 

Charles raised 2 log cabins and planted 
the little pines; Mathilda already was rear- 
ing 2 sons. Every 2 years for 26 years, a 
baby was born at the Petersons. In fact, 
when the 13th—a girl—arrived, the older 
boys were so embarrassed they wouldn’t look 
at her for 3 months. When they were finally 
assured there would be no more after 14, the 
boys celebrated by going fishing. 

Mathilda lost three children. One son died 
in her arms from diphtheria and she rocked 
his lifeless body all night. Then she rode 
to the cemetery, on a wagon, listening with 
despair to the little wooden box jostling in 
back. 

Later, in the little log cabin, she could 
hardly find time to think about it. There 
were potatoes to be peeled and boiled by 
noon. And clothes to mend. Because Ma- 
thilda’s children went to school looking neat 
if not fashionable. 

She never realized the part of the dream 
about the fields of golden grain. Truth is 
that Charles was not a very good farmer 
and the land was not very good to him. 

Sometimes he went into the logging 
camps and she went out to earn a spare dol- 
lar. He cobbled the children’s shoes and 
she followed them down the lane on cold 
mornings, carrying an extra shawl to one 
she thought needed it most. 

Then, on pennies sayed and scraped to- 
gether, Charles managed to build a big frame 
house for his family and they lived in the 
only comparative splendor they ever knew. 
Mathilda satisfied a gnawing material desire. 
She got a piano, 

One night fire swept the beautiful house. 
No one was killed, but the Peterson chil- 
dren went to school barefoot for awhile. 
And lived in tents and finally a summer 
house. 

There never again was a big house. 

And Mathilda Peterson’s great dream 
seemed to be fading from her life. 

“Go to college, be somebody, don't fail 
in America,” she told her children. “Look 
at us.” One by one they left, later to 
recall, as one daughter did, those years of 
adversity—a little wistfully, when one time 
she remembered: “The first day it was warm 
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enough to go to the creek to wash off 
winter.” 

Charles and Mathilda have long since, like 
their first log cabins, crumbled into the 
dust. 

And their children? 

Arthur has 3 degrees, 2 from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and a doctor of philosophy 
from Harvard. He is an adviser on food and 
agriculture for the United States Public 
Health Service in Washington. 

Mrs. Allen Langguth has been a clinical 
social worker for 20 years at Minneapolis 
General Hospital. Her degree is from 
Minnesota. 

Mrs. Ruth Stein, a psychologist, taught at 
the University of Chicago and worked with 
the famed Professor Thurston. 

Leonard got his medical degree at the 
University of Minnesota, rose to the rank 
of colonel in the Army, was chief of ortho- 
pedic surgery at Walter Reed Hospital and 
now is on the staff of George Washington 
University. 

Mrs. Florence Kendall got her degree 
from Minnesota, was graduated from the 
United States Army Medical School as a 
physiotherapist and was assistant director 
of physiotherapy at Children’s Hospital in 
Baltimore. She has written two books in 
collaboration with her husband—also a 
famous physiotherapist. 

Mrs. Mildred Zimmermann specialized in 
home economics and was a dietitian at West 
Virginia University and Yale. Her hus- 
band and children leave soon for the Uni- 
versity of Bologna in Italy, where he will be 
on the staff. 

Mrs. Margaret Doren, of St. Paul, with a 
master’s degree in psychology, is elementary 
supervisor of Burnsville School near Savage 
and has authored a text on reading skills. 

William is general agent with Pioneer Mu- 
tual Insurance Company in St. Paul and is 
State president of the Health and Under- 
writers’ Association. His son, Bill, was 
‘Central High School's “boy with the golden 
toe" a few years ago. 

Carl and Emil followed their father as 
farmers and learned how to make the land 
work for them. 

These are the 10 still living. The 11th, 
George, died in 1940. He earned 3 degrees, 
was an agricultural economist and one of 
the University of California’s most respected 
‘professors in the field of agriculture. 

I listened to this recital, and I couldn't 
help seeing that old log cabin with its hay- 
loft bedroom and the couple standing 
there—Charles with his beard, battered hat 
and old work clothes, face lined by striving 
for something he thought he never reached, 
and Mathilda, in faded cotton dress, face 
crinkled by the years of worry. 

She and Charles and the rest like them— 
these have written the real Minnesota story. 


MINNESOTA’S TWIN CITIES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there re- 
cently was published in the magazine 
Senior Citizen an article by Lora Kelly, 
entitled ‘“Minnesota’s Twin Cities— 
_Travel Target of the Month. 

I am sure many individuals and fami- 
lies will be visiting our fine State of Min- 
nesota during its statehood centennial 
year. Since the article is a salute to my 
State of Minnesota on its hundredth 
birthday, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article from the 
Senior Citizen be printeq in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINNESOTA’S TWIN CrTIES—TRAVEL TARGET OF 
THE MONTH 
(By Lora Kelly) 

Today’s vacationer to America’s Midwest 
northland may well echo the sentiment of 
the swain who insisted he “could be happy 
with either were t’other dear charmer away.” 
For Minnesota’s Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are both “charmers” and fortu- 
nately a visitor is not forced to make a 
choice. Located side by side with only a 
river between them they offer both pleasant 
similarities and interesting contrasts—a 
travel bargain if there ever was one. Being 
twins they have a common heritage but, like 
many twins, they have developed along their 
own individual lines. 

St. Paul, the capital, is now the center of 
the State’s centennial celebration. A com- 
munity which has expanded in little more 
than a century from an Indian campsite the 
city is now one of the great transportation 
hubs of the continent with a population of 
approximately half a million. Although a 
growing center of diversified industry, it has 
always placed a marked emphasis on cultural 
progress, with its 8 colleges, its public 
libraries, 300 churches, and, of course, excel- 
lent public schools. 

Summer fugitives from the sweltering 
south will enjoy the stimulating atmosphere 
in the public parks, 92 in all, most of which 
provide facilities for outdoor sports, such as 
pool swimming, boating, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, and archery. Animal lovers may 
spend absorbing hours at the Como Park 
Zoo, a wooded tract of 18 acres with streams, 
ponds, and waterfalls. 

The Kiddies Farmland Nursery where bot- 
tle babies and the gentler type of farm 
animals bring squeals of delight from young- 
sters and perhaps some nostalgic twinges 
from the grownups, too. 

Equally diverting are some of the indoor 
events offered in July and August, among 
which are the musical revues of a popular 
nature staged in the main arena of the huge 
auditorium located in the central business 
district. 

On the other hand if you are planning a 
winter vacation you will be amply rewarded if 
you arrive in time for the annual Winter 
Carnival, This Mardi Gras of the North is 
one of America’s greatest winter sports spec- 
tacles, with gala parades of marchers in 
colorful costumes, and floats of ingenious 
artistry. Reigned over by Boreas, ruler of 
the North Wind, with his Queen of the 
Snows, the 10-day calendar of events each 
February has become a legend in the north- 
west. Ski jumping, skating, ice fishing con- 
tests in which more than 2,000 sportsmen 
compete are scheduled until Vulcan routs the 
forces of winter on the final evening. 

All this tingling gaiety dates back to 1886, 
after an eastern newspaper correspondent 
wrote that Saint Paul was another Siberia, 
unfit for human habitation. This naturally 
roused the ire of Saint Paul's civic-minded 
citizens who then planned the winter festi- 
val as a defiant answer to the journalistic 
sneer. A dazzling Ice Palace was built in old 
Central Park, with six toboggan slides, to- 
gether with facilities for ice skaters, curling 
matches, blanket tossing and even baseball 
on snowshoes. Since then, new attractions 
have been added from year to year—bands, 
majorettes, square dances, and dogsled races. 

What to see downtown? One sight you 
can hardly miss is that giant statue, “Indian 
God of Peace,” the central figure in the con- 
course of the city hall and Ramsey County 
courthouse. Carved of Mexican onyx by a 
noted Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles, it is a 
beautiful peace memorial standing 36 feet 
high and weighing 55 tons. A board con- 
sisting of famous artists and architects co- 
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ordinated the designs of the Federal, State, 
and county buildings into a harmonious 
group unusual in public structures. 

Southeast of the city is Fort Snelling, 
built in 1819, on a site bought from the 
Indians in 1805 for the United States Goy- 
ernment by Zebulon Pike. He drove a 
shrewd bargain, acquiring the land in ex- 
change for 60 gallons of whisky and an 
assortment of trinkets. The Congress, how- 
ever, deemed he had taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of the red men, and accordingly 
added $2,000 to the purchase price. 

The old stone fort near the steamboat 
landing was a social as well as military cen- 
ter for the squatters on the reservation land, 
which was thrown open to settlement in 
1840. It was then known as Pig's Eye, the 
nickname of Pierre Parrant, a squint-eyed 
French Canadian who had built a log tavern 
there. It was Father Lucien Galthier who 
the following year prevailed upon the little 
community to adopt the more dignified 
name of Saint Paul to whom his chapel 
was dedicated. The magnificent Cathedral 
of Saint Paul is its present-day successor. 
The newly christened Saint Paul had a pop- 
ulation of only 840 in 1849 when it was in- 
corporated as a town and designated by the 
first meeting of the legislature as the capital 
of the territory. 

Equally phenomenal in growth within a 
relatively short period is the other Twin City, 
Minneapolis. Several generations of house- 
wives throughout all the Nation have filled 
their flour bins with the products of the great 
mills which have flourished there since the 
seventies. Sometimes called the bread 
basket of the world, Minnesota might also 
be termed the biggest butter tub because of 
its top rank in production. Conducted tours 
will take you through some of the mills. 

But this bread and butter status has not 
been achieved at the expense of the city’s 
cultural life. Famous indeed is the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, founded in 
1903, recognized both in this country and 
abroad as one of top five in the world. Its 
home is in the beautiful Northrup Memorial 
Auditorium on the campus of the University 
of Minnesota now starting on its second 
century of academic progress. From a mod- 
est 2 candidates for degrees its graduation 
classes have grown to more than 100,000 
throughout its existence. The main campus 
with its 72 major buildings sprawls on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, a fine scenic 
setting for this renowned institution of 
higher learning. 

If you like to look at pictures, the Insti- 
tute of Art will show you a notable collec- 
tion of paintings, prints, tapestries, and even 
some bronzes by Paul Manship, a native of 
St. Paul. You don’t need to have Ser | 
navian ancestry to appreciate the 
cent display of Swedish glass, sculpture, and 
other arts in the American Swedish Insti- 
tute’s charming old mansion on Oakland 
Avenue. 

A conspicuous feature of the Loop skyline 
is the Forshay Tower. Built along the gen- 
eral structural lines of the Washington 
Monument in the Nation’s Capital, it is al- 
most as high—447 feet tall with 32 stories 
and an observation balcony affording excel- 
lent views of the Twin City area. The slant- 
ing sides honeycombed with windows denote 
its functional use as a unique office building. 

Like its sister city across the river, Min- 
neapolis has an outstanding symbolical sta- 
tue, a massive representation of the Father of 
Waters in Carrara marble, standing in the 
Fourth Street rotunda of the city hall and 
Hennepin County courthouse. 

With an extensive park system generously 
interspersed with many lakes, a scenic tour 
is a must on a motorist’s schedule. A pleas- 
ant afternoon drive will take you to Minne- 
haha Falls, through the wild flower garden 
in Wirth Park, the flower gardens at Lyn- 
dale and Kenwood Parkway, Lake Harriet 
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rose gardens, and past the fine mansions 
around the Lake of the Isles. A tour known 
as the Grand Rounds, 62 miles long, encircles 
the entire city. 

Just as St. Paul pays its sparkling tribute 
to Old Man Winter each year, Minneapolis 
stages a summer festival, the Aquatennial, a 
10-day celebration keyed to its many lakes. 
An Aqua Follies show each night, with cham- 
pionship diving and competitive water sports, 
make an exciting program, climaxed by color- 
ful parades. A summer stock company of- 
fers theatrical entertainment, and there is 
no lack of facilities for indulging in your 
own favorite form of recreation. 

Minneapolis justly prides itself on its res- 
taurants. If it is atmosphere you want 
along with your sizzling steak you'll find it 
at a dozen or more houses which make both 
a specialty. Smorgasbord or Polynesian 
dishes also cater to the exotic taste. And 
don’t overlook wild rice, a native product 
usually served with wild duck, for which 
Minnesota is famous. 

Father Louis Hennepin, usually credited 
with being the area's first influential visitor, 
feasted on wild rice, a staple food of the 
Sioux Indians, the original inhabitants. His 
most important discovery, however, was St. 
Anthony Falls, the birthplace of Minnea- 
polis in 1671. An early chronicle mentions 
the arrival of Jean Nicolet, one of Sham- 
plain’s couriers, a few years prior to Hen- 
nepin looking for a trade route to China. 
In anticipation of dealing with highly civil- 
ized mandarins and merchants he donned 
a Chinese robe for fitting ceremonial rites. 
Disillusioned when he found only savages to 
greet him, he left, presumably in digust. 
Two other Frenchmen, Radisson, and Gro- 
seilliers, also passed through here briefly 
around 1660. 

But Father Hennepin was made of sterner 
stuff. He stayed long enough to leave a last- 
ing imprint on the area and his memory is 
still cherished. The fur trade marked the 
beginnings of the region’s development, fol- 
lowed by the lumberman’s ax, and the set- 
tler's plow. Immigrants of Scandinavian, 
German, and Yankee origin later flocked in 
to begin a new life in their sod houses and 
log cabins. Their descendants still cling to 
the faiths of their fathers, as well as many 
of their ancestral social customs. 

Most of the earlier settlers arrived by the 
Mississippi steamboats at the Saint Paul 
Landing long before the first railroad was 
built in 1864. Others came in carts and 
prairie schooners until the iron horse of 
Jim Hill marked the beginning of the in- 
dustrial era. 

With the pioneer period thus relatively 
short, it was actually a full-fiedged State 
when admitted to the Union in 1858. Dur- 
ing the War Between the States it sent about 
27,000 soldiers to the Southern battlefields 
at the same time it was suppressing Indian 
uprisings within its own borders. One of 
the bloodiest rebellions in the winning of the 
West was a Sioux outbreak led by Chief 
Little Crow in 1862 when 650 white persons 
were slain. 

When peace finally descended on all 
fronts—red, white, and black—immigration 
increased and Minnesota began to develop 
its great iron ranges, manufacturing and 
agricultural resources so essential to the 
whole Nation's economy today. 

The Land of the Sky Blue Water has come 
a long way since one of its first millers 
bolted flour through his wife’s silk dress. 

Senior Citizen salutes the North Star 
State’s 100th anniversary of its birth. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, severally with amendments, in 
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which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 846. An act for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor rec- 
reation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

S. 1850. An act to adjust conditions of 
employment in departments or agencies in 
the Canal Zone; 

S. 2007. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
charge and collect for certain services per- 
formed and to deposit such collections to the 
credit of the appropriation available for ad- 
ministration of the act, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2533. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal 
agencies for periods not exceeding 15 years, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 734) 
to revise the basic compensation sched- 
ules of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 93) to provide 
for correction in the enrollment of 
S. 734, to revise the basic compensation 
schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R.3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream 
valley parks in Maryland; 

H. R. 7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 

H.R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, sub- 
section (d), of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, and for other related purposes; 

H. R. 10321. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising a portion of the Estes Park Adminis- 
trative Site, Roosevelt National Forest, Colo- 
rado, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

H. R. 11253. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange land and im- 
provements with the city of Redding, Shasta 
County, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11861. An act authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to ®& toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill.; 

H.R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; 

H.R. 12226. An act to amend the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

H.R.12586. An act to amend section 14 
4b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 
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H. R. 12617. An act to amend section 2 and 
3 of the Act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 
102), as amended, relating to the trust funds 
of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12632. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 7251. An act to amend the definition 
of the term “State” in the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act and the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act to clar- 
ify the question of whether the benefits of 
those acts may be afforded to persons pur- 
suing a program of education or training in 
the Panama Canal Zone; and 

H. J. Res. 427. A joint resolution to permit 
use of certain real property in Kerr County, 
Tex., for recreational purposes without 
causing such property to revert to the United 
States, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R.3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream 
valley parks in Maryland; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H. R.7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; j 

H. R. 11861. An act authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches 
to and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill.; 
and 

H.R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, sub- 
section (d), of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, and for other related purposes; 

H. R. 12226. An act to amend the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and 
for other p es; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; and 

H. R. 12617. An act to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the Act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 
61 Stat. 102), as amended, relating to the 
trust funds of the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

H.R, 10321. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising a portion of the Estes Park Adminis- 
trative Site, Roosevelt National Forest, Colo., 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11253. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange land and 
improvements with the city of Redding, 
Shasta County, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

-~ H.R. 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; and 

H. R. 12586. An act to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United States 
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obligations directly from the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12632. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAXES ON 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER TRAF- 
FIC 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
is my information that tomorrow the 
Senate will begin consideration of the 
tax bill for the continuation of excise 
taxes, which measure has come to the 
Senate from the other body. 

It is my expectation, on behalf of 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, in addition to 
30 other Senators, to offer at that time 
what I call a single-shot amendment to 
the excise-tax-continuation bill. That 
amendment will have to do only with the 
removal of the present excise tax on 
freight charges, as well as the excise tax 
on passenger charges. I thought it 
would be interesting to Members of the 
Senate to have in the Recorp an ad- 
vance statement regarding the amend- 
ment which will be offered. 

Some 29 State legislatures have me- 
morialized Congress to remove this par- 
ticular tax. Let me give a list of the 
States which have already memorialized 
the Congress in behalf of the removal 
of the excise taxes on transportation. 

A memorial has been received from 
the State of Alabama; 1 from Arkansas; 
1 from the great State of California; 1 
from the State of Colorado; 1 from the 
State of Delaware; 1 from the great 
State of Florida; 1 from the State of 
Georgia; 1 from the State of Idaho; the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois has 
adopted a resolution in favor of the re- 
moval of this particular tax; the State 
of Indiana has asked the Congress to 
remove this tax, as have the State Legis- 
latures of Iowa, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land. There is a memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts 
asking that the transportation tax be 
removed; 1 from the State of Michigan; 
1 from the State of Minnesota; 1 from 
the State of Mississippi; 1 from the State 
of Nevada; and 1 from the State of 
North Dakota. Each of these memorials 
includes a request for the removal both 
of the excise tax on freight charges and 
the excise tax on passenger charges. 

There is a memorial from the State 
of Oregon; the State of Pennsylvania 
has asked that these taxes be removed, 
as have the States of South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington. 

There is a memorial from the State 
of Louisiana, although I do not have it 
in this particular compilation. Further- 
more, there is a memorial from the Na- 
tional Grange asking that this tax be 
removed. There is also one from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation ask- 
ing that the tax be removed. 

I thought it would be helpful and in- 
formative to Members of the Senate to 
know that various State legislatures are 
asking that Senators join in the effort 
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to have the single-shot amendment 
which we shall offer tomorrow adopted, 
so that these excise taxes can be re- 
moved, 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the labor bill. I do so reluc- 
tantly. I believe that the rank-and-file 
union men of this country are entitled 
to a better bill. The McClellan com- 
mittee conducted hearings for 15 
months. Its staff traveled more than 
700,000 miles in 44 States and inter- 
viewed 18,000 prospective witnesses. The 
committee exposed evidence of theft and 
embezzlement of union funds; extortion 
and bribery; vandalism and violence; 
fraudulent financial records rigging of 
elections, and the making of “sweetheart 
contracts” with employers against the 
best interests of their own membership. 

It is true that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of labor leaders are honest and 
upright citizens, but there was abun- 
dant proof of flagrant betrayal of trust 
by certain union officials. It is neces- 
sary in many cases for a man to join 
a union and to pay dues in order to get 
and to hold a job. We owe the union 
men a duty to protect their rights and to 
assure them that their union funds will 
not be dissipated and misappropriated. 

We need legislation which will drive 
the criminals out of union offices and 
assure democratic procedures to union 
members. Give the union members con- 
trol of their own organization and they 
will do the job that needs to be done. 
I have voted for amendments designed 
to protect the rank-and-file union men 
against corrupt leaders who have shame- 
fully converted to their personal gain 
the union funds under their control and 
disposition. The McClellan committee 
was constrained to say that a union 
treasury should not be managed as the 
private property of union officers. I was 
quite disappointed when the Senate re- 
jected the amendment requiring that 
union funds be treated as trust funds 
and directing that the officers handle 
such funds in a fiduciary capacity. 

I could not understand, either, why 
the opposition in the Senate rejected 
the right of 20 percent of the member- 
ship of a union to file a petition that 
would force a vote by secret ballot on 
a proposal to change the constitution 
and bylaws of the union or to recall the 
officers for malfeasance in office. My 
sole concern in the disposition of these 
amendments has been the welfare of 
the rank-and-file union members and, 
of course, the public interest. While the 
the bill is not as strong as I would like, 
nevertheless, I shall vote for it. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES ON 
LIVING ANIMALS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in order 
that I may honor a commitment previ- 
ously given to present both sides of a 
highly controversial subject—the use of 
experimental procedures on living ani- 
mals—I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter addressed to me dated June 4, 
1958, from Miss Pilar A. Magana, of the 
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National Society for Medical Research, 
together with the attachments, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the letter and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY For 
MEDICAL RESEARCH, 
Chicago, Ill., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Enclosed you will 
find additional material for incorporation 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. These are 
replies to the antivivisection articles that ap- 
peared in the Recorp of August 21, 1957. 

We request the insertion of these state- 
ments in order to achieve a better under- 
standing of the experimental procedures in 
medical science. 

Thanking you for your interest in this 
matter, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
PILAR A. MAGANA, 
Assistant. 


The following is with reference to a leaflet 
distributed by the National Humane Educa- 
tion Association of Chicago, Ill, called an 
experiment to observe the carbon dioxide 
content after sharp freezing the brain of 
conscious but paralyzed cats, purporting to 
be a description of experiments as reported 
in an article by J. A. Bain and J. Raymond 
Klein, which appeared in the American Jour- 
nal of Physiology, volume 158, pages 478 
through 484, 1949, and which was read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the United 
States Senate by the Honorable WAYNE 
Morse. I should like to state that as de- 
tailed below the above leaflet presents a 
gross distortion of the article to which it 
refers. 

Firstly, the object of the experiments was 
not to make notes concerning the amount 
of carbon dioxide found in the blood and 
brain of animals as is stated in paragraph 3 
of the leaflet, but rather to determine the 
effect of carbon dioxide on the content in the 
brain of certain metabolites, specifically glu- 
cose, lactate, and high-energy phosphates. 
These are essential for the normal function- 
ing of the brain and knowledge of their vari- 
ation under the influence of carbon dioxide 
might perhaps give information as to the 
mode of action of carbon dioxide in produc- 
ing the effects on the epileptic and on the 
normal individual, which were outlined in 
the introduction to the article. 

Secondly, the animals were not only para- 
lyzed with dihydro-beta-erythroidine as is 
stated in paragraph 5 of the leaflet, but they 
were also prepared under vinyl ether anes- 
thesia in the manner described in articles 
to which reference was made in bibliographic 
items 13 and 14 of the article discussed in 
the leafiet. Had the writers of the leaflet 
taken the trouble to look up the bibliographic 
references referred to in the methods section 
of the article which they reviewed, they 
would have discovered this fact. Erythroi- 
dine was used in order to prevent distortion 
of the results by muscular activity. The 
anesthetic agent was only dispensed with 
when absolutely necessary in those cases 
where its presence might interfere with the 
measurements. Furthermore, it should be 
pointed out that breathing high concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide, such as were used 
in this particular series of experiments, is in 
itself an anesthetic procedure. Indeed, this 
is a procedure advocated by the so-called 
humane societies, for the humane slaughter 
of animals in stockyards. Further, while it 
is not specifically stated in that particular 
article, it has been our custom to infiltrate 
all cut surfaces with a local anesthetic, pro- 
caine, as described in a subsequent article 
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from our laboratory which appears in the 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, volume 111, page 210, 1954. 

Thirdly, the leafiet is written in such a 
fashion and with such choice of words, as to 
imply that the freezing of the animal’s brain 
with liquid air is a painful process, for ex- 
ample, in paragraph No. 8 of the leaflet. This 
is definitely not so and this is probably as 
quick and painless a method to sacrifice an 
animal as can be devised. The outer layers 
of the brain wherein the pain sensation is 
perceived and appreciated are frozen almost 
instantaneously, and even the depths of the 
brain are frozen within a very few seconds 
after the application of the liquid air. 

Fourthly, the inference in paragraph No. 
9 is that animals should never be used while 
alive. If investigators cannot perform ex- 
periments upon living tissue they would 
never be able to discover those facts about 
tissue function which have led to the marked 
advance in medical science, which has taken 
place over the last few decades. In all in- 
stances in which living animals are used this 
is done under conditions in which the animal 
is subjected to the least possible amount of 
pain. 

Finally, the last paragraph of the leaflet 
implies that no information was gained from 
the experiments, which was not already 
known at the start. This is definitely not 
true. Information was obtained about the 
fluctuation of lactate, pyruvate, inorganic 
phosphate, and high-energy phosphate con- 
tent of the brain and the changes in brain 
glucose under the influence of carbon diox- 
ide. This information was not available 
until these experiments had been performed. 
These experiments were not designed, as the 
last paragraph of the leaflet inferred, to de- 
termine the effect of carbon dioxide upon the 
convulsive threshold, No such observations 
were made in the experiment, but these ex- 
periments did yield the information on the 
aforementioned essential metabolites which 
was sought in the beginning of the experi- 
ment. It is my belief that such information 
will ultimately be of value in explaining the 
changes in nervous function brought about 
by the administration of carbon dioxide and 
hence may be of value in working out the 
etiology of dysfunctions of the central nerv- 
ous system which are affected by the admin- 
istration of carbon dioxide. The outstanding 
example of such dysfunctions are, of course, 
epilepsy and certain types of schizophrenia. 

J. A. Barn, Ph. D., 
Professor and Chairman, 
Emory University, Georgia. 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 31, 1958. 
Mr. RALPH A. ROHWEDER, 
Executive Secretary, National Society 
for Medical Research, Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Mr. RoHweper: Thank you very much 
for inviting me to present an up-to-date 
rebuttal for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
garding the slandering of one of my articles 
entitled “An Experiment To Observe Anew 
That Cats Can Survive Immense Convul- 
sions.” 

May I say immediately, that this title is a 
misrepresentation of the title of the article 
which was published, which read “The 
Ability of the Cat to Withstand Repeated 
Electrically Induced Convulsions.” May I 
say that this work was originally carried out 
in 1948, and the study was made because of 
the situation regarding electroshock therapy 
as it was used on human beings at that time. 

As you know, since then electroshock 
therapy—or electroconvulsive therapy as it 
has come to be known—has proved to be of 
great benefit in patients suffering especially 
from mental depression. Whereas, many 
patients afflicted with psychiatric illness can 
respond to psychotherapy (which calls for the 
communicative exchange between doctor and 
patient, in an attempt to better understand 
the experiences through which the patient 
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had lived and which may have contributed 
to the psychiatric illness), in states of de- 

» patients cannot communicate. 
That means that for many, many months 
such patients can remain silent, almost para- 
lyzed in the inability to move, to produce, 
and to relate to other human beings. Elec- 
troshock therapy for such patients is ex- 
tremely beneficial because in a relatively 
short time—sometimes days or weeks—such 
a patient can be brought out of the depressed 
phase of his illness, following which psycho- 
therapy can then be applied. As a matter of 
fact, even without- subsequent psychother- 
apy a number of such depressed patients have 
been brought back to absolute usefulness and 
what to them had been complete mental 
health. You can see, therefore, that the use 
of electroshock therapy in such patients is 
extremely important, especially when one 
realizes that such patients not only remain 
for long periods of time as if they themselves 
are frozen, but that this group of patients 
yields the greatest number of suicides of any 
psychiatric category. 

In 1948, when such patients were subjected 
to electroshock treatment, it was noted that 
subjecting the patient to a particular dose of 
electric current sometimes failed to induce 
a convulsion. This inadequately applied 
amount of electricity then left the patient 
in a greater state of disturbance. Yet the 
physician dared not repeat the treatment 
with a higher dose of electric current. The 
lack of knowledge concerning the ability of 
a living mammal to withstand repeated con- 
vulsive doses made it imperative that this 
gap in knowledge be filled. As stated in the 
original research report, which was published 
in the proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, volume 67, 
page 325, 1948: “At times, especially in at- 
tempting to establish the convulsive thres- 
hold for a particular patient, it becomes 
necessary to induce 3 or 4 minor responses 
before the desired major reaction becomes 
evident. In other patients, especially in 
those who are markedly disturbed, it has been 
observed that a single convulsion may fail to 
induce adequate sedation. * * * Since a sur- 
vey of the literature has failed to disclose the 
tolerance of animals to repeated electrically 
induced convulsions, and because of a fear 
of the consequences of repeated electrical 
stimulation,” it was deemed advisable to 
study this problem experimentally. 

This attempt to determine the tolerance of 
a particular drug or procedure to which living 
creatures may be subjected is not new. Asa 
matter of fact, in the use of practically every 
drug, for example, therapeutically it becomes 
necessary, not only to determine the minimal 
amount of the drug which will be effective 
in alleviating a patient’s difficulty, but it is 
alco extremely, and perhaps even more impor- 
tant, to determine the maximum amount of 
the drug that the patient or the animal can 
stand in order to determine the safety factor. 
It is obvious that the most effective drug, if 
it kills with the slightest increase in dosage, 
cannot be used in the practice of medicine. 

It was with this aim: to determine the 
safety factor; that is, the gap between the 
minimal effective dose and the largest non- 
fatal dose of electric current; that this study 
was made. As a result of this study, which 
showed that animals had the ability to with- 
stand at least 57 times the minimal effective 
dosage, one could feel safe in increasing the 
electrical dose to a patient to a degree which 
Was necessary to bring about the desired 
therapeutic effect. 

In brief, the experiments as carried out 
pointed to the relative safety of the minimal 
convulsive dose of electricity in the cat; and 
therefore suggested a probable greater toler- 
ance in the human than had heretofore been 
recognized. These experiments further 
showed that any changes in the electroen- 
cephalogram of animals so treated were re- 
versible, This means that animals who had 
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received marked increase in electrical dosage, 
and who as a result of this increase in dosage 
showed changes in their brain wave patterns, 
that, if permitted to survive, these animals’ 
brain waves all returned to normal. That 
also gave new hope that patients subjected 
to electroshock therapy would not be left 
with any permanent brain damage. 

With deep appreciation for the opportunity 
of expressing this rebuttal, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
H. S. RUBINSTEIN, M. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 9, 1958. 
Dr. RALPH A. ROHWEDER 
National Society jor Medical Research, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear DR. ROHWEDER: Thank you for your 
letter of March 4 in which you advise me 
that Senator WAYNE Morse has caused to be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pub- 
lications of the National Antivivisection So- 
ciety slandering many scientific articles, 
among them one of ours. I would sincerely 
hope that other legislative moves of Senator 
Morse were considerably more enlightened 
than this one. 

You have refreshed my memory concerning 
the nature of the attack upon us with your 
quote from the antivivisection article, an 
experiment to pile superfluous detail upon 
certain facts long since known and for a 
long time regularly used. This statement, 
I believe it was the title of the article, was 
remarkable in its impertinence since it sug- 
gested that the author had a fund of knowl- 
edge available to him alone. Our article 
has been cited as source material many times 
since its publication; hence, I must suppose 
that the antivivisectionists’ knowledge was 
not generally shared. 

I have retained an active interest in neuro- 
physiology and in the ensuing years have 
seen information of the type published in our 
report accumulate to the point where I be- 
lieve real hope exists for the future of some 
2 million Americans suffering from epilepsy. 
This one example of progress made in the bio- 
logical sciences can be multiplied thousands 
of times, and developments in this field must 
equal in importance achievements in the 
physical sciences which are so much in the 
public eye nowadays. Isubmit that advance- 
ment in these fields is essential not only to 
the progress but perhaps even to the sur- 
vival of our country and our culture and 
that enlightened use of every possible tool 
must be employed to this end. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN D. FRENCH, M. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 10, 1958. 
Mr. RALPH A. ROHWEDER, 

Executive Secretary, National Society 

jor Medical Research, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. ROHWEDER: The shock experi- 
ments to which the antivivisectionists refer 
were done during the war on the request 
from the British and American military 
forces for information concerning the cause 
and treatment of crushing shock. At the 
time there were a great many people in Lon- 
don who were taken out from under crush- 
ing beams or other weight from bombed 
buildings, and the same was happening in 
the actual fighting. These people seemed 
to be in good shape until the pressure was 
removed, at which time they promptly faded 
and died of shock. Before these experiments 
were finished I saw a young soldier removed 
from a train wreck in Tennessee who showed 
exactly the same symptoms. 

We were able to duplicate the symptoms in 
anesthetized dogs and found that if we 
promptly encased the crushed limb in ice 
and kept the ice on until healing developed, 
even though this might be 1 week, the ani- 
mal would live and have a usable limb. If 
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the ice was not applied promptly the situa- 
tion was irreversible and the animals died. 
If the ice was removed too soon the same 
situation developed. The animal appeared 
to be in no pain with the ice in place so 
no anesthesia was used when it was not nec- 
essary for the comfort of the animal. The 
military were very pleased with the finding 
that crushing shock could be treated so 
simply, 

We also found that high room tempera- 
tures were contributory to the development 
of shock during surgical operations. As a 
result of this and other work, the OSRD 
panel advised the military that a patient 
in danger of shock was not to be warmed, 
and if anything to be kept in a cold or cool 
room. ‘This was contrary to the general pol- 
icy, and we had considerable difficulty in 
effecting the recommendations. We of 
course did not hear anything of the results 
obtained by the application of these proce- 
dures. 

I would like to point out that there were 
nurses and technicians with the animals at 
all times, and they were treated with the 
same amount of gentle care that the patient 
would have received, when they returned to 
consciousness. We did no more experiments 
on the animals than to prove the points de- 
sired. It is interesting that this is one of 
the few cases where a treatment is simple 
and within the reach of almost anyone 
having knowledge of the fact that the ice 
and cooling was so effective. I hope this is 
sufficient for your purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
STAFFORD L. WARREN, M. D., 


Dean. 
‘Tue Screntist’s VERSION 
(By Kathryn F. Fink, VA Hospital, Long 
Beach, Calif.) 


In antivivisectional circles, there is a wide- 
spread use of an ancient and dishonorable 
device known as vilification. When this de- 
vice is employed in fields where the emotions 
are easily stirred and the facts are not widely 
known, even well-meaning people may fail 
to recognize the hypocrisy of the vilification 
campaign, its distortions of fact, the shal- 
lowness of its ridicule, and its sly twisting of 
motives. 

It is odd that, among antivivisectionists, 
such underhanded attacks upon conscien- 
tious medical scientists are distributed in 
the name of an organization whose title 
carries the beautiful words “humane” and 
“education.” As “Mr. Anonymous,” the 
author of this particular poison-pen letter, 
undoubtedly knows, the colorful language 
which can be used when truth is not the goal 
often makes the actual facts of the case seem 
pale and uninteresting by comparison. 
Protestations of virtue are rarely as interest- 
ing as the spicy gossip which made the de- 
ninis necessary. Fortunately, a majority of 
people do consider the source of slanderous 
statements, and in this particular case the 
facts themselves happen to be rather 
interesting. 

Often when a bombed building caves in, 
the trapped victims are found with crushed 
bones and gashed, mangled flesh. They may 
bleed to death before they can be extricated, 
their open wounds may become seriously in- 
fected, or they may develop a peculiar and 
often fatal condition which has come to be 
known as shock. Occasionally, however, 
rescue workers find a victim who is appar- 
ently uninjured except for the fact that an 
arm or leg is pinned under the wreckage. 
In such cases, after the initial pain has sub- 
sided, the victim may remain in excellent 
spirits, smoking, eating, drinking, and joking 
with his rescuers for many hours while they 
work to free him, only to go into shock and 
die shortly after being released in spite of 
the frantic use of plasma and other thera- 
peutic measures by the attending physician. 
People are also trapped in wrecked automo- 
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biles, trains, and buildings in peacetime, and 
cases of shock from these and a wide variety 
of other causes develop fairly regularly. 
When our country was plunged into World 
War II, however, the handling of shock due 
to hemorrhage and trauma suddenly became 
an exceedingly important medical problem, 
and medical scientists all over the country 
dropped their own research projects in order 
to join in a concerted effort to provide 
quickly better means for combating shock. 
This was the fundamental reason for carry- 
ing out the shock experiments reviewed by 
“Mr. Anonymous.” This particular research 
program was one of more than 20 World 
War II projects devoted to an experimental 
study of the problem of traumatic shock 
under contracts recommended by the com- 
mittee on medical research of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. Al- 
though our results were not published until 
1945, the data were available to the shock 
committee in 1942 and 1943, and the clinical 
treatment of shock was revised on the basis 
of these experiments and those of other 
investigators. 

The cases in which people who were ap- 
parently almost uninjured died of shock 
after being released from wreckage appeared 
to be a relatively pure, uncomplicated clini- 
cal form of traumatic shock, which might be 
reproduced under accurately controlled 
laboratory conditions, used for a basic study 
of the factors involved in the shock syndrome 
in order to uncover new leads concerning ra- 
tional therapeutic measures, and then em- 
ployed as a means of quickly and accurately 
evaluating therapeutic measures suggested 
by the basic studies. 

The Blalock press was carefully designed 
to put a constant reproducible pressure on 
the leg muscles of the dog, similar to that 
which might be exerted by a fallen beam 
or a twisted automobile frame, while avoid- 
ing the crushing of bones, the grinding, 
tearing, and cutting of flesh, the hemor- 
rhage, and the open wounds that usually 
occur simultaneously when humans are 
trapped in wreckage. It has two rows of 
wooden grooves and ridges, arranged to avoid 
the bone and carefully rounded and 
smoothed so that the muscle could be 
pressed and circulation to the limb occluded 
without cutting the skin. Perhaps Mr. 
Anonymous simply felt that the words “dull 
steel teeth” would have a better effect on 
readers, or perhaps he finds a morbid fasci- 
nation in studying the medieval torture 
devices and unconsciously adds improve- 
ments to the scientists’ apparatus when the 
design appears disappointingly inefficient 
from his standpoint. Thus, rather than being 
devised to produce a maximum of torture, as 
Mr. Anonymous implies, the Blalock press 
procedure was actually patterned after a 
clinical condition which often appears so 
mild when it occurs in unanesthetized hu- 
mans that rescue workers find it almost im- 
possible to believe that the victim may die 
of shock shortly after being -rescued. 

The animals were kept completely an- 
esthetized while the press was being ad- 
justed and the limb was growing numb. 
They were allowed to recover from the an- 
esthetic just before removal of the press 
initiated the shock syndrome, for anesthesia 
was known to cause an unpredictable degree 
of intensification of shock. Generally, the 
leg to which the pressure was applied re- 
mained numb throughout the experiment, 
and did not appear to cause acute pain. If 
it had seemed possible to obtain the needed 
data while using anesthesia throughout the 
entire experiment, we would naturally have 
preferred that course in order to avoid any 
possibility of causing unnecessary pain. 
Similarly, we would prefer that all military 
and civilian casualties of bombing raids 
could be anesthetized just before being 
pinned under a falling structure and could 
be conveniently and safely kept under 
anesthesia until they had fully recovered. 
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Unfortunately, the bombing victim cannot 
be given preliminary anesthesia, and ex- 
periment and clinical experience has taught 
that he must not be given anesthesia as 
shock develops, 

Mr. Anonymous apparently feels, or pro- 
fesses to feel, a. special thrill of horror at 
the thought that animal experiments are 
often carried out under carefully standard- 
ized conditions, e. g. with measured pressure 
on the leg muscle. Surely anyone as well- 
versed as Mr. Anonymous pretends to be 
would know that one of the best ways of 
attacking a complex phenomenon is to at- 
tempt to standardize conditions which 
might be expected to affect the results, and 
then begin varying one condition at a time 
to determine its actual effect. Inadequate 
standardization of the experimental condi- 
tions in such cases can greatly retard prog- 
ress, necessitate the use of a much larger 
number of animals in order to obtain statis- 
tically reliable results, or completely prevent 
solution of the problem under study. Con- 
sidering the host of uncontrollable condi- 
tions associated with shock in humans, and 
the natural humanitarian reluctance of phy- 
sicians to experiment with untested pro- 
cedures when the patient’s life hangs in 
balance, it was not too surprising to find 
a concentrated research effort resulting in 
drastic revision of clinical procedures. The 
data obtained in regard to the beneficial 
effect of low room temperature and the 
detrimental effect of high room temperature 
in these shock experiments, together with 
related data collected in other laboratories, 
led to an actual reversal of the previously 
accepted procedure of warming the shocked 
patient with high room temperature, hot 
water bottles, and so forth. These findings 
were of particular significance on the steam- 
ing Pacific island battlefields, and jury- 
rigged refrigeration units were quickly and 
successfully pressed into service there. Data 
indicating that traumatic shock could be 
minimized or avoided if the injured limb 
were packed in ice bags was completely 
ignored by Mr. Anonymous—apparently it 
didn’t fit into his tirade, but it has been 
extremely useful clinically. 

Mr. Anonymous, following the best tradi- 
tions of the Monday morning quarterback, 
implies that we should have employed 
“strenuous exercise of commonsense,” as 
he presumably did, to arrive at these con- 
clusions. What a pity, Mr. Anonymous, 
that you didn’t tell the medical profession 
how to handle such shock cases many years 
ago, and may we remind you that if you 
really want to be of help to dogs and 
men, there are many pressing medical prob- 
lems involving these two species, which sci- 
entists are still struggling to solve by their 
own slow, plodding methods. How about 
strenuously exercising your remarkable gift 
of commonsense, and telling us the preven- 
tion or cure of cancer, muscular dystrophy, 
cerebral palsy, old age? Incidentally, in 
spite of considerable advancement in our 
knowledge of the nature and the proper 
treatment of shock, there is still a lot we 
need to know about the syndrome. If you 
would clarify it for us now, rather than 
waiting to say, “I knew it all along,” it 
might result in the saving of untold num- 
bers of lives in this generation and in gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

The rest of your bulletin hardly merits 
point by point discussing. You counted 
many of the dogs more than once—all the 
experiments employed 308 dogs. In view 
of the fact that gas gangrene bacillus often 
complicates traumatic shock, it was by no 
means stupid to investigate the effect of an 
antibiotic in shock. Sulfadiazine did reduce 
the incidence and intensity of gas gangrene, 
without intensifying the shock syndrome, 
which is certainly a worthwhile observation. 
Rabbits were used to check the effect of 
environmental temperature on shock in a 
different species, an essential step if results 
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were to be extended to humans. This was 
not a fiesh-crushing experiment, for the 
shock was produced in this case by applying 
and later releasing a tourniquet. All the 
rabbits in our early experiments were anes- 
thetized during the application of the tour- 
niquet, but it was soon noted that the rab- 
bits showed very little evidence of pain 
under light anesthesia, and then with even 
no anesthesia at all, so that this type of 
experiment was used to obtain further con- 
trolled data on the effect of anesthesia in 
shock. 

It seems odd, “Mr. Anonymous,” but we 
have not been able to find these reports 
which disagree absolutely with our results. 
It is easy, however, to find statements such 
as “The demonstration of the inhibition of 
shock by reduced temperature was the first 
break in the universal tradition of warming 
shocked patients or their injured parts. The 
subsequent confirmations, cited elsewhere, 
are so numerous and harmonious that the 
briefest summary may suffice here” (quoted 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, vol. 150, p. 186 (1946).) We 
are nevertheless aware, as you apparently 
are not, that experimentally determined 
facts often appear to disagree, and that such 
apparent disagreements frequently are val- 
uable indications that there remain im- 
portant uncontrolled and undetected vari- 
able factors. Your last sentence, at least, 
seems completely accurate (viz “It is hard, 
sometimes, to know what to think”), but 
is it not a tremendous admission from a 
person who makes a practice of saying, in 
effect, “I knew it all the time”? 


THE NATIONAL ZOO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp two editorials 
which stress the importance of the Na- 
tional Zoo to the District of Columbia 
and to the Nation. I wish to express my 
concurrence with the views of those edi- 
torials and, at the same time, to com- 
ment the newly formed organization, 
Friends of the National Zoo, and its 
president, my good friend, Dr. Max M. 
Kampelman, for the sense of community 
responsibility which impelled them to 
help throw the spotlight of attention on 
this heretofore neglected national insti- 
tution. The editorials in question are 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
June 7, and the Washington Post of 
June 8, 1958. We in Oregon are very 
proud of the fact that the new Director 
of the National Zoo, Dr. Theodore Reed, 
is from our State. He is an outstanding 
expert in his field, and we know that 
with some cooperation on the part of 
the community and Government au- 
thorities, this zoo can become the na- 
tional shrine it deserves to be. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
7, 1958] 
FINANCING THE ZOO 

This is an appropriate time for Congress 
to consider anew the illogical system under 
which the District is charged with the cost 
of improving and operating the National 
Zoological Park. The recent tragedy at the 
zoo has brought demands for new buildings, 
facilities and staff to make the zoo safer 
and more attractive for the millions of per- 
sons, largely children, who visit it every year. 
The improvements should be made—but in 
view of the national character of the zoo, 
which is a branch of the Smithsonian In- 
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stitution, it is grossly unfair to require local 
taxpayers to foot the bill. 

An organization calling itself the Friends 
of the National Zoo has made a persuasive 
plea for more funds before the House District 
Appropriations Subcommittee. The money 
is needed for numerous improvements, the 
urgency of which was described in a Star 
article last Sunday by Jerry O'Leary, Jr. 
However, as the Friends of the National Zoo 
testified, no zoo buildings were included in 
the District public-works program recently 
approved by Congress. Furthermore, because 
of the District’s financial plight, the zoo’s 
pending budget request has been trimmed 
below what zoo officials and others consider 
to be the safety point. 

The Friends of the National Zoo, headed 
by an attorney, Max Kampelman, is cor- 
rect in regarding the zoo as a national in- 
stitution. The organization pointed out to 
the subcommittee that 4 million men, 
women, and children from every State in 
the Union visit the zoo each year. It is no 
more a District institution than the Smith- 
sonian Institution itself or any of its other 
branches, such as the National Museum or 
the proposed National Air Museum. Con- 
gress first made the mistake of putting the 
zoo in the District budget more than 60 
years ago and the error has been perpetu- 
ated through the years, despite recurrent 
protests. At the time of the original action 
the Federal Government was sharing District 
expenses on a 50-50 basis, but the Federal 
share has dwindled drastically in recent 
years. 

The District Commissioners properly ob- 
jected even to the 50-50 arrangement on the 
ground that the zoo had “no relation to the 
municipal administration of the District.” 
And Senator Ingalls of Kansas, in opposing 
the House plan for making the Dis- 
trict share in the cost of building and 
maintaining the zoo, told the Senate in 
1890: “* + * I do not think that I ever 
knew an illustration of more perfect 
tyranny than is evinced * * + in this bill. 
The people of the District of Columbia have 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with that 
park or its maintenance or its management. 
It is to be under the control of the regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The people 
of the District have no representation on 
that board, no connection with its manage- 
ment, no disposition whatever of the 
finances which are to be appropriated and 
disbursed. * * * It is to be a great national 
institution and I protest in the name of the 
people here against imposing upon them 
this invidious and unjust and unnecessary 
burden in addition to what they already 
endure.” What Senator Ingalls said is just 
as true, or even more so, today than in 1890. 


[From the Washington Post of June 8, 1958] 
Zoo In NEED 


The proverbial ball of snakes could not be 
more hopelessly tangled than the administra- 
tion of the Capital's badly neglected National 
Zoo. Despite its name, the zoo isn't a Na- 
tional institution at all. It is supported by 
District revenues and gets not a cent directly 
from Congress. But to confuse matters fur- 
ther, the zoo, through a historical quirk, is 
administered by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, although it is located in Rock Creek 
Park, an area under Interior Department su- 
pervision. Predictably, the result is that the 
zoo gets a relative titmouse’s share of budg- 
etary funds although it gets an elphantine 
share of the Capital's tourist traffic (last 
year, about 3 million persons strolled 
through its gates). 

Currently, the zoo is seeking operating ex- 
penses of $898,000 in the District budget. It 
is good that a newly formed group, Friends 
of the National Zoo, is stirring up some in- 
terest in its campaign. The other day, the 
Friends presented a forceful case for an even 
more generous budget before a House Dis- 
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trict appropriation subcommittee. For ex- 
ample, it was pointed out that the Detroit 
Zoo operates on a yearly budget of $1.21 
million despite the fact that it is closed 
during winter and has a smaller collection of 
animals. Representative Lours C. RaBaut, 
chairman of the subcommittee, happens to 
represent a Detroit district; he might well 
consider why the year-round zoo in the Na- 
tion’s Capital must operate on a skimpy 
budget and be housed in a sadly inadequate 
physical plant. 

Quite properly, Mr. Ranaut questioned the 
wisdom of the zoo’s hybrid administrative 
structure. Surely it would make more sense 
to house the zoo in a single administrative 
tent. But the administrative problem ought 
not deflect attention from the budgetary 
need. A National Zoo truly deserving of a 
world capital cannot be nourished on pea- 
nuts and birdseed. 


CONSERVATION OF OUTDOOR REC- 
REATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
resolutions passed by the board of trus- 
tees of the National Parks Association 
at its recent annual meeting and the 
press release describing them. 

In particular, I invite attention to the 
resolution recommending early enact- 
ment of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Act, S. 1176. I am proud to be 
a cosponsor of this proposed legislation, 
and I commend highly the work the 
National Parks Association has done to 
prepare and further the bill. 

Also, the association board endorsed 
the proposal to preserve the dunes region 
of Indiana along Lake Michigan as a rec- 
reational area. I had the privilege of 
cosponsoring this bill when it was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Dovc.as]. 

The National Parks Association has 
been among the most diligent and effec- 
tive influences on behalf of conservation 
of our outdoor resources for the pleasure 
and enjoyment of the American people. 
Without the work of such groups, the 
American continent would be far more 
devastated than it is of its natural 
grandeur. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and press release were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 
1. NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 

The board of trustees of the National 
Parks Association, at its annual meeting on 
May 23, 1958, reaffirms its support of legis- 
lation now before Congress to provide Con- 
gressional recognition of the concept of 
wilderness preservation by the establish- 
ment of a National Wilderness Preservation 
System. The association has studied this 
proposal through its formulative stages for 
more than 10 years, and has contributed to 
its definition in the form of legislation. The 
present revision of S. 1176, now being con- 
sidered by the Department and the Con- 
gress, represents, in the opinion of the 
Board, a sound, efficient and equitable pro- 
posal which meets all important questions 
that have been raised. The Board strongly 
recommends enactment of this legislation 
at the earliest possible time. 

2. MISSION 66 

The board of trustees of the National 
Parks Association has watched the prog- 
ress of the Mission 66 program during its 
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first 2 years with close attention. It ad- 
heres to its original belief that this pro- 
gram is well planned to provide increased 
protection for the national parks and 
monuments while preparing for the con- 
tinued increase of visitor attendance as our 
population expands, our people have more 
leisure time, and the urbanization of the 
Nation impels more opportunity for out- 
door relaxation. It approves the provision 
of visitor centers, museum, nature trails, 
and many other projects which will lead to 
better public appreciation of these areas, 
and their location in restricted parts of the 
parks to avoid spreading the impact of num~ 
bers of people throughout wide natural 
areas. 

At the same time, the board views with 
question certain aspects of the program. 
It does not believe the expansion of arti- 
ficial devices and facilities for recreational 
use or entertainment is wise. While many 
of the roads in the parks urgently need 
renovation, the Board is concerned that they 
be built to the most moderate standards 
consistent with public safety and use for 
park objectives. It is opposed to the con- 
struction of new roads into still wild and 
pristine parts of the parks and monu- 
ments, and some such proposals are incor- 
porated into Mission 66. The Board is en- 
couraged by the increased attention devoted 
to the vital importance of wilderness pres- 
ervation as an essential part of Mission 66, 
as expressed in public statements by the 
National Park Service, and believes the 
ultimate tests of the success of the Mission 66 
program will rest materially on the degree 
to which this protection of wilderness has 
been achieved in practice. 


[Release of the National Parks Association, 
; May 29, 1958] 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The National Parks 
Association announced today the 12 resolu- 
tions passed by its board of trustees at the 
association’s annual meeting this week in 
the Nation’s Capital. In these policy state- 
ments, the association went on record as: 

1. Urging prompt enactment of legisla- 
tion before Congress to establish the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio National Historical Park in 
Maryland; 

2. Strongly recommending enactment of 
the wilderness bill at the earliest possible 
time; 

8. Endorsing the proposal to acquire the 
Great Outer Beach of Cape Cod, Mass., 
as a part of the National Park System; 

4. Endorsing a proposal to preserve the 
dunes region of Indiana along Lake Michi- 
gan as a national lakeshore recreational 
area; 

5. Strongly opposing the construction of 
the proposed Hooker Dam in New Mexico 
which would devastate a large part of the 
Gila Wilderness Area. (The association also 
went on record in opposition to the elabo- 
rate reconstruction of the Copperas Canyon 
Road which penetrates this area because it 
‘would be injurious to the area, economically 
unsound and adverse to the public inter- 
est.) ; 

6. Reaffirming its backing of the proposed 
Great Basin Range National Park in the 
Wheeler Peak country of the Snake Range 
of Nevada; 

7. Urging the National Park Service and 
the United States Forest Service to enter 
into discussions aimed at protecting the 
Northern Cascades region of north-central 
Washington as a national park; 

8. Endorsing H. R. 12281, legislation to 
relocate National Park Service and conces- 
sioner facilities from Yosemite Valley to the 
El Portal site outside of Yosemite National 
Park, Calif.; 

9. Supporting the redesignation of the 
Bridger Primitive Area, Wyo., as a wilder- 
ness area; 
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10. Opposing a highway within the coastal 
strip of Olympic National Park, Wash., and 
urging that any necessary highway be placed 
east of Lake Ozette; and 

11. Endorsing the proposal to establish a 
national seashore recreational area on Padre 
Island and Lagune Madre in Texas. 

In a resolution on the Park Service’s Mis- 
sion 66 program, the association reaffirmed 
its backing for the overall concept and at 
the same time raised several questions about 
its specific application. The board indi- 
cated it does not believe the expansion of 
artificial devices and facilities for recrea- 
tional use or entertainment is wise, and con- 
firmed its opposition to the construction of 
new roads into still wild and pristine parts 
of the parks and monuments. 

The National Parks Association is an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit citizens’ conservation or- 
ganization having as its primary purpose 
the preservation of our national parks, 


THE SNAKE RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution which I have re- 
ceived from citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
who show great concern in regard to the 
Snake River project. The resolution is 
signed by a list of taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BEATTLE, WasH., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are deeply concerned 
over the problem of the proper use of the 
last great project in the Northwest—the 
development of the Snake River potential of 
flood control, water storage and utilization, 
and electric power. We here are certain that 
you, as a public servant, are doing your ut- 
most to protect the best interests of all the 
people, 

It is our hope and expectation that you 
will insist upon the inadequacy of the Idaho 
Power Co.’s proposals, and will help prepare 
the way toward resumption of work on the 
original plan. With our great Grand Coulee 
development functioning in such an impres- 
sive manner, it seems unthinkable that the 
Snake River can be any less of a triumph 
for the country. 

Respectfully submitted by the following 
tax-paying citizens: 

James G. Staley, Marcia L. Staley, Helen 
M, Rouse, Dale W. Huff, Lily H. Huff, 
Jeannette Taylor, Francis R. Burgett, 
Arthur F. Jackson, Ella Siegfried, 
Cassie Bear Sande, Olive M. Morrison, 
H. E. Patterson, Dora Patterson, Con- 
ley D. Rodgers, Roy D. Renard, Freda 
Rodgers, Martha Renard, Erma Carson, 
Roberta Hodge, Jacolyn Phillips, Ame- 
lia Champa, Louis Champa, James 
Kent, Helen Kent, ©, V. Morrison, 
John B. Speer, Mary J. Crookston, 
Rena Salverson, 


A STUDY OF LATIN AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Jordan L. Lin- 
field, editor of the Chronicle of United 
Nations Activities, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘THE CHRONICLE OF 
UNITED NATIONS ACTIVITIES, 
New York, N. Y., May 19, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In connection with 

the hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee, I'm happy to send you an article 
which was prepared by the staff of the Chron- 
icle of United Nations Activities, dealing with 
the growing estrangement between the 
United States and the Latin American coun- 
tries during the past year. 
If we could be of any service to you in this 
matter please do not hesitate to call on us. 
Sincerely yours, 
JORDAN L. LINFIELD, Editor. 


Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I should like to have the very 
brief article published in the RECORD. 
In inserting it, I wish to announce that 
we are proceeding with the deliberations 
in the subcommittee in preparation of 
an agenda and procedure for a study of 
Latin American affairs. We haye re- 
ceived from a cross section of the Amer- 
ican people and from the press inquiries 
with regard to what we are doing in 
connection with the proposed study. I 
have already announced that we are 
going to make a thorough study of Latin 
American affairs, and that our activities 
will not be any flash-in-the-pan inves- 
tigation, but a study of our relations 
with South American countries. It takes 
time to prepare that kind of thorough 
study which the chairman will insist 
upon being conducted. I am glad to 
insert the article in the Recorp, because 
bears upon the type of problem which 
confronts the subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(By Jordan L. Linfield, editor, Chronicle of 
United Nations Activities) 


Unrrep Nations, N. ¥.—Observers at United 
Nations Headquarters here were not among 
those caught by surprise by the violence of 
anti-United States feelings in Latin America, 
revealed in last week's demonstrations 
against Vice President RICHARD NIXON. 

Though much of the world was visibly 
shocked by the show of ill will so close to 
United States borders, informed sources here 
were nodding knowingly. For a check of the 
General Assembly record has indicated for 
some time that this country’s relations with 
its southern neighbors have been deteriorat- 
ing sharply. 

Once considered a solid ally of the United 
States on every important issue before the 
United Nations, the 20 Latin-American-bloc 
countries have become increasingly uncertain 
in their support of United States positions 
in the last year. 

If Mr. Nrxon’s trip brought home the vola- 
tile nature of some of the antagonism that 
has built up toward this country, votes in 
the United Nations provide a more sober in- 
dication of the growing breach in our rela- 
tions with the other American nations. 

By and large these countries are still firmly 
committed to the West. Most of them still 
vote with the United States a great majority 
of the time. But there have been significant 
shifts, and observers here feel the economic 
and political unrest now in the news may 
presage further differences, 

Mexico, for example, had voted with the 
United States 73.5 percent of the time in 
1956, but agreed with us only 43.4 percent 
of the time in the 1957 Assembly—a drop of 
80.1 percent. 

When it is remembered that even the So- 
viet Union votes with the United States over 
22 percent of the time, the seriousness of 
this divergence becomes apparent. 

Four other Central and South American 
countries likewise registered sharp drops in 
the frequency of their agreement with the 
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United States. Guatemala voted with the 
United States on only 46.1 percent of the 
rollealls in the 1957 session, compared to a 
64.7 percent support in 1956. 

Haiti’s votes coincided with ours only 47.4 
percent of the time, though she was found 
alined with the United States 71.6 percent 
of the time in 1956. Bolivia also voted with 
this country on less than half the rollcalis 
in 1957—47.4 percent—compared with her 
agreement with the United States on 62.7 
percent of the votes in 1956—a drop of 15.3 
percent. 

Even Uruguay, though supporting the 
United States on 71.1 percent of the votes, 
had dropped 7.3 percent from a 1956 record 
of 78.4 percent agreement. 

Nor are the issues on which the Latin 
American states veered away from the 
United States without significance in appre- 
ciating the basis for the antipathy expressed 
in the attacks on Mr. NIXON, 

When the Assembly voted last October to 
have the United Nations study the effects of 
the European Economic Community on col- 
onial territories—a measure supported by 
the Russians and opposed by the United 
States—not a single Latin American country 
voted with us. Five of them abstained, the 
other 15 voting in favor of the measure. 

Again, on the issue of suspending nuclear 
weapons tests, less than half the Latin Amer- 
ican States were found supporting the United 
States position, perhaps reflecting fears of 
radiation affecting the Americas. 

The problem of race prejudice was re- 
ported to have stirred many of the anti- 
Nixon demonstrators. On this question, too, 
United Nations Assembly votes indicate the 
trouble has been brewing for some time. 
Though the United States generally abstains 
on such issues as appeals to the Union of 
South Africa to revise its Apartheid (segre- 
gation) laws, the multiracial Latin Ameri- 
can bloc consistently registers overwhelm- 
ing condemnation of such policies. 

These votes against the United States 
have not been frequent enough to place the 
Latin American bloc in the neutralist cate- 
gory, it is true. But their significance has 
not escaped attention in the United Nations 
quarters as evidence of growing difficulties 
between the United States and her “poorer 
relatives” to the south. 

The Nixon trip only underscores the trend 
that has been reflected in political terms 
here in the course of General Assembly de- 
bates. 


STOCK DISTRIBUTION ORDERS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, several 
days ago I introduced S. 3962, which has 
been referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee. Its basic purpose is to pre- 
vent the imposition of an undue burden 
on stockholders affected by court-en- 
forced stock distribution orders. 

Mr, President, an editorial entitled 
“Protecting the Innocent” appeared yes- 
terday in the Wall Street Journal, and 
because it is so pertinent, and so logical 
in its analysis of this legislation, I be- 
lieve it would be of much interest to 
the members of the Finance Committee, 
as well as to the entire Senate itself. 

I therefore request, Mr. President, that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 16, 
1958] 


PROTECTING THE INNOCENT 
Senator Frear of Delaware has introduced 
a bill to prevent the Government from un- 
duly burdening stockholders who may be 
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be affected by court-enforced stock distribu- 
tion orders. 

The bill is an outcrop of the Du Pont- 
General Motors suit by the Government, but 
it would apply in the future to all similar 
cases. Briefly, it would prevent the Govern- 
ment from levying Federal income taxes on 
stock received through distribution forced 
by court or commission orders, 

To understand Mr. Frear’s reasoning, it 
might be well to recall some of the circum- 
stances of this historic case against the Du 
Ponts and General Motors. At first the Gov- 
ernment charged the family with conspiracy 
to control GM and the company with vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. A long trial 
ensued. The Federal district court judge 
in Chicago finally ruled that the Government 
charges against Du Pont were without rea- 
sonable basis. There had been no proof, he 
said, that the Du Ponts, or the Du Pont com- 
pany, had exerted undue influence on Gen- 
eral Motors policies in the 40 years Du Pont 
had owned the GM stock. 

But the Government appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court and the Supreme Court 
reversed the lower Federal court. The Su- 
preme Court went out of its way to say there 
seemed to be no conspiracy, and to talk 
about the honorable gentlemen involved; it 
found that in the four decades that had 
passed since Du Pont acquired the GM 
stock Du Pont had done nothing wrong. 

But, the Court said, that didn’t mean that 
some time Du Pont officials might not pos- 
sibly exert influence over General Motors. 
So it sent the case back down to the Chicago 
Federal court with orders for the judge to 
find some way to make Du Pont rid itself of 
its GM stock. 

If that ruling seemed like arbitrary force 
based on a bit of prophecy—something like 
telling a man he must sell his automobile 
because some day he might break the speed 
laws—it was hardly anything to the trouble 
that followed when the Government and the 
Du Pont lawyers began batting around ways 
to distribute the GM stock owned by the com- 
pany to Du Pont stockholders. 

The Government wants the Chicago court 
to order Du Pont to sell one-third of the GM 
stock and to order the balance distributed 
over a 10-year period. Du Pont lawyers call 
this a “harsh penalty"; they suggest that the 
stock be retained by the company but that 
the voting rights of the stock be distrib- 
uted. Senator Frear’s bill falls somewhere 
in between the Government and the company 
proposals, 

The Senator says the Government sug- 
gestion would penalize Du Pont stockholders 
to the extent of about $680 million in taxes, 
because the Internal Revenue Service says 
that the stock distribution would be taxed 
as ordinary income and the people who re- 
ceived the stock would have to pay up. There 
are 165,000 stockholders who would be so 
penalized. They would have no choice what- 
soever, and the chances are a great many of 
them would have to sell their GM stock—or 
something else—to raise the money to pay the 
extra taxes they would be forced to pay be- 
cause of the Government-enforced distri- 
bution. 

The Supreme Court decision, one may as- 
sume, was arrived at because the Justices 
thought the innocent public should be “pro- 
tected” from injury by future machinations 
of the Du Pont company. And if that is so, 
the public interest requires that the innocent 
should not be injured by their Government 
in the process of protecting them. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION 
RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
846) for the establishment of a National 
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Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to study the outdoor recre- 
ation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 2, strike out line 12 over 
through and including line 2 on page 
3, and insert: 

(2) “Outdoor recreation resources” shall 
mean the land and water areas and asso- 
ciated resources of such areas in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions which 
provide or may in the future provide op- 
portunities for outdoor recreation, irrespec- 
tive of ownership. 


On page 5, line 15, after “interests,” 
insert “livestock interests, mining inter- 
ests, State travel commissions, petroleum 
production interests,’; on page 7, lines 
10 and 11, strike out “December 31, 1959,” 
and insert “September 1, 1961,”; on page 
8, line 8, after “organizations.” insert 
“The Commission is also authorized to 
reimburse Federal agencies for the ex- 
penses of liaison officers appointed under 
section 4 (c) and other cooperation.”, 
and on page 8, strike out lines 21 through 
24, inclusive, and insert: 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $2,500,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this act, and such 
moneys as may be appropriated shall be 
available to the Commission until expended. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
five amendments of the House have been 
presented to each member of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and to the author of Senate bill 846. 
The matter has been cleared with both 
the majority leader and a representative 
of the minority leadership, the able 
Senator from Colorado, who is familiar 
with the proposal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. There 
is no objection to action on the House 
amendments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HIGH HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a press release 
dated June 11, 1958, written by Mr. 
James Marr, president of the National 
Hells Canyon Association, making clear 
that the fight for the full development 
of the Columbia and Snake Rivers is 
far from over. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The fight for high Hells Canyon Dam is 
not over. Supporters of the high dam an- 
nounced today that they will continue their 
efforts to get a Hells Canyon bill passed by 
the United States Congress. 

In a meeting last week, directors of the 
National Hells Canyon Association reviewed 
a study to determine the feasibility of re- 
placing three small Idaho Power Co. dams 
in the Snake River with high Hells Canyon, 
The study, which has been completed in 
draft form, shows that even if Idaho Power 
Co. completes its Oxbow and low Hells Can- 
yon projects in addition to Brownlee, it will 
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be economical as well as desirable to replace 
them with a Federal Hells Canyon Dam. 

This study carries forward a report re- 
leased by the association earlier this year, 
which showed that Brownlee Dam could be 
paid for and replaced by Hells Canyon in 4 
period of 10 years, without adding to the 
cost of the Government project. The same 
method would be used to replace both Ox- 
bow and low Hells Canyon Dams. 

The present study also shows that, even 
with a much lower cost of power, the high 
Hells Canyon Dam will produce $12 million 
more in direct benefits each year than all 
three Idaho Power Co. projects together. 
Just as important, the low-cost Hells Can- 
yon power will make it possible to develop 
the region’s industrial potential, and to cre- 
ate a vast new phosphate industry. The high 
dam will also provide nearly 4 million acre- 
feet of badly needed flood control storage, 
and will provide funds and power for new 
irrigation projects in the region. 

The association’s directors agreed that the 
defeat of the Hells Canyon bill on June 
2 by the House Interior Committee puts an 
end to chances for authorization of the high 
dam this year. However, the directors ex- 
pressed the hope that the November election 
will result in substantial changes in the 
membership of the Interior Committee, and 
a more favorable atmosphere in Congress 
as a whole. For this reason, the association 
will call an annual membership meeting in 
November, shortly after election returns are 
in, to consider plans for next year. Dates 
and speakers will be announced later. 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, in his very able speeck. on the 
mutual security bill, the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] discussed 
American participation in the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 
I wish to lend support to his argument 
that American money contributed to 
U. N. technical assistance is one of the 
most important and effective uses of for- 
eign-aid funds, dollar for dollar. 

The contention that reducing the per- 
centage which the United States provides 
of the U.N.’s technical assistance budget 
will not necessarily reduce the total out- 
lay by the agency is totally unrealistic. 

I share the view of the Senator from 
Minnesota that action by us to cut pro- 
gressively the percentage of the budget 
we provide is likely to discourage this 
excellent program. It certainly will not 
inspire other nations to raise their ante. 

It is my hope that the House provision 
deleting the declining scale of the Amer- 
ican contribution will prevail. 

Secondly, I express my personal feel- 
ing that in computing the share of our 
contribution we should include in the 
base the so-called local cost assessment. 

When a technical assistance program 
is undertaken, the requesting country is 
expected to pay certain costs which are 
not included as part of the U. N. pro- 
gram. Under a resolution approved by 
the U. N. Economic and Social Council 
in 1949— 

The requesting government should be ex- 
pected to + + * normally to assume 
responsibility for a substantial part of the 
costs of technical services with which they 


are provided, at least that part which can 
be met in their own currencies, 


It was estimated by the State Depart- 
ment that the local countries have con- 
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tributed $67.5 million for office and other 
facilities, transportation, and project 
supplies and materials in addition to the 
expenditure by the United Nations Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program. 

But in addition, there is assessed by 
the UNETAP a partial payment by the 
requesting country for the living costs 
of experts assigned to the project. This 
assessment is levied on the country by 
the U. N..and the payments are received 
and audited by the agency. The assess- 
ments for 1958 ran to $3.1 million. 

The House of Representatives felt that 
the amount of the assessment should be 
included in the base upon which the 
American contribution is figured. I 
agree. The local assessments are a part 
of any technical assistance study, and 
should be included in the total cost of 
the studies. 

Here, again, I am in agreement with 
the House provision and want to express 
my hope that it will prevail in confer- 
ence. 

I ask unanimous consent that recent 
press releases by a number of citizen 
groups and a telegram to me, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
releases and telegram were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CITIZEN GROUPS URGE SENATE SUPPORT FOR 
U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Twelve national organizations wired all 
members of the Senate today urging support 
for two House provisions to strengthen the 
“small but important” U. N., Technical As- 
sistance programs. The items are a part of 
the Mutual Security Program on which Sen- 
ate debate is scheduled to begin Thursday. 

The group supported a House provision to 
level off the United States contribution to 
the U.N. Technical Assistance programs at 40 
percent. The present law, adopted last year, 
calls for a reduction to 38 percent in 1959 
and 33% percent in 1960. The spokesmen 
pointed out that creation of the special proj- 
ects fund makes the 40 percent figure es- 
sential, This Fund, which enlarges U. N. 
efforts in the technical assistance and de- 
velopment field, was approved by the U. N. 
General Assembly last fall. In addition, 
United States ability to pay is estimated at 
about 40 percent of the world’s income, the 
group said. 

The 12 organizational spokesmen also sup- 
ported a second House recommendation that 
the base on which United States contribu- 
tions are computed should be enlarged to 
include “local cost assessments.” These 
sums, which are estimated at $3.1 million 
for 1958, are assessed against nations re- 
ceiving U. N. technical experts, are paid to 
the U. N. Technical Assistance Program and 
audited. Including them would give “greater 
recognition to contribution of other govern- 
ments.” 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
rejected the two House provisions. Both 
the House and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committees recommended $20 million for 
U. N, Technical Assistance programs for 
1959. 

The text of the telegram is as follows: 

Small but important U. N. Technical As- 
sistance Program deserves all support United 
States can give. Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee decision not to accept two construc- 
tive House provisions is most disappointing. 

We urge Senate on floor or in conference 
to peg United States contributions at 40 
percent. Creation of new Special Fund 
makes 40 percent essential. United States 
ability to pay estimated at 40 percent of 
world’s income. 


June 17 


Also urge revision of base to include local 
cost assessment received and audited by 
U. N., thus giving greater recognition to con- 
tribution of other governments. 

These amendments already accepted by 
House would greatly strengthen technical 
assistance through U. N, They have our 
wholehearted support. 

Robert R. Nathan, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; Andrew E. Rice, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee; Wallace J. 
Campbell, Cooperative League of the 
United States of America; E. Raymond 
Wilson, Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation; Bernard Weitzer, 
Jewish War Veterans; Reuben John- 
son, National Farmers Union; Rev, 
James L. Vizzard, S. J., National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; Mrs. 
Samuel Brown, National Council of 
Jewish Women; John W. Edelman, 
Textile Workers Union of America; 
Victor G. Reuther, United Automobile 
Workers; Donald Harrington, United 
World Federalists; Annalee Stewart, 
Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 

Some Facts on LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS To THE 

UN EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 

GRAM 


RAMSEYER RULE PRINT OF THE MUTUAL SE- 
CURITY ACT OF 1958 


Title III, Technical cooperation, section 
306: “There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the p of this 
section * * è [$15,500,000] $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year [1958] 1959 for contributions 
to the United Nations expanded 
of technical assistance and such related 
fund as may hereafter be established: Pro- 
vided, That, notwithstanding the limitation 
of 33.33 percent contained in the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1957, the United 
States contribution [to this program] for 
such purpose may constitute for the calen- 
dar year 1958 as much as but not to exceed 
45 percent of the total amount contributed 
Eto the program] jor such purpose for that 
period, for the calendar year 1959 as much 
as but not to exceed 38 percent of the total 
amount contributed [to the program] for 
such purpose for that period, and for the 
calendar year 1960 as much as but not to 
exceed 33.33 pecent of the total amount con- 
tributed [to the program] jor such purpose 
for that period.” Š 


CONTRIBUTIONS PLEDGED BY GOVERNMENTS TO 
THE EXPANDED PROGRAM 
These are the contributions on which the 
United States percentage contribution is 
computed: 


22, 320, 700 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF A GENERAL NATURE— 
NOT ASSESSED OR AUDITED 


In 1949 the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil approved a resolution (222 (IX) Annex 
I) that: “the requesting government should 
be expected to agree * * * normally to as- 
sume responsibility for a substantial part 
of the costs of technical services with which 
they are provided, at least that part which 
can be met in their own currencies,” 

Under this arrangement, recipient govern- 
ments have provided funds to pay for per- 
sonnel assisting the experts, office, and other 
physical facilities, transportation within the 
country, project supplies and material avail- 
able in the country, and certain services 
eae. as postal and telecommunicative facil- 

es. 

The State Department has estimated the 
cost of all local contributions at $67.5 mil- 


1958 


lion for 1958. (Francis O. Wilcox before 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, April 
1, 1958; John W. Hanes, Jr. before House 
Foreign Affairs Committee March 26, 1958.) 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR LIVING COSTS OF 
EXPERTS-——ASSESSED AND AUDITED 


In 1953 the Economic and Social Council 
in resolution 470 (XV) approved arrange- 
ments under which recipient governments 
are required to pay towards the local living 
allowances of experts a flat sum calculated 
on the basis of 50 percent of the daily sub- 
sistence allowance rate established by the 
Technical Assistance Board multiplied by the 
number of man days served by experts in the 
country. 

This procedure went into effect in 1954. 
The local costs assessments are as follows: 


1954 (paid) $913, 267 
1955 (paid) ==- 1,379, 589 
1956 (paid) 1, 494, 529 
1957 (estimated assessments)... 2, 570, 420 
1958 (estimated assessments)... 3, 100, 000 


These payments are listed along with vol- 
untary contributions as payments to the 
special account in the UN records. But 
they are not included when computing the 
amount of the United States percentage 
contribution. 

PRIMARY SOURCES 

Status of Local Costs Arrangement, Re- 
port of the Technical Assistance Board (UN 
Doc. E/TAC/60, May 8, 1957). 

Annual Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board for 1956 (E/TAC/REF/97). 


Paragraph (2) amends in several respects 
subsection (a) which relates to contribu- 
tions to the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. First, it deletes 
the obsolete authorization for the appropri- 
ation for fiscal year 1958 and substitutes an 
authorization for an appropriation of $20 
million for 1959. Second, it inserts new lan- 
guage so that contributions under this sub- 
section may be made to or for the United 
Nations Fund for Special Projects, or simi- 
lar programs to be established pursuant to 
action by the General Assembly as supple- 
mentary to its existing program of technical 
assistance. Third, the language governing 
the scale of United States annual contribu- 
tions is deleted. The committee took the 
initiative by inserting new language author- 
izing a contribution for each calendar year 
not to exceed 40 percent of the total amount 
contributed for that year. If contributions 
from other governments should exceed the 
present estimate and 40 percent of the total 
amount contributed by all governments for 
calendar year 1959 therefore exceed the re- 
quested $20 million, any additional United 
States contribution would be financed from 
the contingency fund in section 451 (b). 

In 1958 an estimated sum of $3.1 million 
will be contributed by benefiting govern- 
ments to the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program in the form 


of local cost assessments. Since 1954 these, 


contributions to the central account have 
normally been required from countries 
which receive the services of United Nations 
technical assistance experts. Such pay- 
ments are applied, like other contributions 
to the technical assistance fund, toward 
general project expenses. If such payments 
_are centrally received and audited in the 
same way as our own contributions, the 
United States could then take them into ac- 
count in arriving at our proportionate share. 

The proposal for the special projects fund 
arises from developments during the last 
session of the General Assembly. Many 
delegations from underdeveloped countries 
haye attempted for years to establish an 
organization popularly referred to as SUN- 
FED (Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development) which would have re- 
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quired large contributions to a U. N-admin- 
istered fund for capital expenditures in 
underdeveloped countries. Our delegation 
has repeatedly pointed out that such a pro- 
gram is unrealistic in present world circum- 
stances, Before a program of this nature 
could be undertaken, it would be necessary 
to make a careful analysis of the resources 
and capabilities of the countries and to de- 
velop a reservoir of trained personnel. This 
view was ultimately accepted by the General 
Assembly, and it was agreed to set up a 
supplementary program, popularly referred 
to as SPUR (Special Projects for Underde- 
veloped Regions), that would provide for 
surveys, research, and training. The new 
program will not get underway before 1959, 
The authorization of $20 million which is 
recommended by the committee for United 
Nations technical assistance and this related 
fund is estimated to be the amount neces- 
sary to cover United States contributions on 
the above 40 percent basis during this year, 
both to the regulation United Nations tech- 
nical assistance programs and to these new 
activities, 

(From the Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: > 

Small but important U. N. technical as- 
sistance program deserves all support 
United States can give. Foreign Relations 
Committee decision not to accept two con- 
structive House provisions is most disap- 
pointing, We urge Senate on floor or in 
conference to peg United States contribu- 
tions at 40 percent. Creation of new special 
fund makes 40 percent essential. United 
States ability to pay estimated at 40 percent 
of world's income. Also urge revision of base 
to include local cost assessments received 
and audited by U. N., thus giving greater 
recognition to contribution of other govern- 
ments. These amendments already accepted 
by House would greatly strengthen technical 
assistance through U. N. They have our 

wholehearted support. 
Robert R. Nathan, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; Andrew E. Rice, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee; Wallace J. 
Campbell, Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A; E. Raymond Wilson, Friends 
Committee on National Legislation; 
Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veter- 
ans; Reuben Johnson, National Farm- 
ers Union; Rey. James L. Vizzard, 
S. J., National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference; Mrs. Samuel Brown, 
National Council of Jewish Women; 
John W. Edelman, Textile Workers 
Union of America; Victor G. Reuther, 
United Automobile Workers; Donald 
Harrington, United World Federalists; 
Annalee Stewart, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 


QUAKER PROGRAM AT THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received under date of June 4, 1958, a 
letter from Elton Atwater, Associate Di- 
rector of the Quaker Program at the 
United Nations. In the introduction to 
his letter, he says: 

I have just learned that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee report on the mu- 
tual security authorization bill deletes two 
points which were included in the House 
version of the bill. 


He, too, stresses the point I have just 
made in my previous comment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


QUAKER PROGRAM 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y. June 4, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have just learned 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
report on the mutual security authorization 
bill deletes two points which were included 
in the House version of the bill. One of these 
was the recommendation that the United 
States contribution to the United Nations 
technical assistance program be stabilized 
for several years at 40 percent of the total 
contributions, rather than dropping to 38 
percent in 1959 and 33.3 percent in 1960. I 
was sorry to hear this news, and should be 
very interested to know what reasoning lay 
behind the Senate committee decision. TI 
also hope you will do what you can to sup- 
port the 40 percent formula. The amount 
of money involved is relatively small in com- 
parison with the goodwill which would be 
gained for the United States by making the 
larger contribution. Moreover, the applica- 
tion of the 38 percent formula in 1959 and 
the 33.3 percent formula thereafter will, in 
all probability, mean a reduction in the 
total amount of funds available for the 
U. N. technical assistance program, Even 
though contributions from other countries 
increase, as is expected, about $1 million 
per year, the increase will not be large 
enough to offset the decreased American con- 
tributions. While one cannot be absolutely 
certain of the size of the future programs, it 
looks now as though the U. N. program, 
which is currently running at about $31 mil- 
lion a year, would be forced down to $28 or 
$29 million a year when the United States 
33.3 percent formula goes into effect. 

In my work as a Quaker observer at the 
United Nations I have been impressed with 
the effectiveness of the U. N. technical as- 
sistance program and with the fact that the 
same amount of money goes farther than 
when spent in our own United States bi- 
lateral programs. The launching of the new 
U.N. Special Projects Fund for economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries would 
also be handicapped by the United States 
33.3 percent matching formula. 

I know it is sometimes argued that the 
United States should not contribute more 
than 33.3 percent because this is the ratio 
of United States contributions to the regu- 
lar U. N. budget. I think, however, that for 
programs of economic assistance where the 
United States is obviously in the best posi- 
tion to contribute, a larger share of the total 
is not unreasonable. I have been interested 
to discover that several other countries ac- 
tually contribute a higher percentage to tlie 
technical assistance program than to the 
regular U. N. budget. In going over the 
figures, for example, I discovered that Canada 
contributes about 3 percent to the regular 
U. N. budget, but 6.2 percent to the U. N. 
technical assistance program. The Nether- 
lands contributes 1.12 percent of the regular 
U. N. budget, but about 3.3 percent to the 
U. N. technical assistance budget. Sweden 
contributes 1.43 percent for the regular 
budget and 2.4 percent for the technical as- 
sistance budget. 

Denmark contributes 0.64 percent of the 
regular budget and 1.8 percent to the tech- 
nical-assistance budget. These are all fig- 
ures for the 1958 calendar period. There 
seems to be ample precedent, therefore, for 
suggesting that the United States contribu- 
tion might reasonably exceed the percentage 
which it contributes to the regular U. N. 
budget. 

The second point which was dropped in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
port was the suggestion of the House Foreign 
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Affairs Committee that certain local assessed 
costs paid by the recipient governments to- 
ward the living expenses of United Nations 
experts be included in the base figures used 
for calculating the United States contribu- 
tion to the technical-assistance program. At 
present the figure of these local assessed costs 
is about $3.1 million. Since they represent 
as much of a contribution to the program 
as many of the regular pledges, it seems rea- 
sonable to include them in the total figures 
used to determine the United States match- 
ing contributions, These figures are regu- 
larly audited and verifiable. 

If the $3.1 million were added to the total 
pledged contributions of about $31 million, 
it would make it possible for the United 
States under the present matching formula 
to contribute about $1.4 million to the pro- 

In effect, this would make it possible 
for the U. N. to draw down nearly all of the 
United States pledge to the technical-assist- 
ance program. At present, although the 
United States has pledged $15.5 million to 
the program, the actual United States con- 
tribution in 1958 under the present match- 
ing formula is not likely to exceed $14 mil- 
lion. (It will be even less in 1959 and 1960, 
unless the present matching formula is re- 
vised.) By including the local costs, this 
would increase the base of contributions sufi- 
ciently to draw an extra $1.4 million. Since 
this would be money already pledged and 
authorized, it would involve no new author- 
ization whatsoever. 

I know you are as deeply concerned as any- 
one about the success of the United Nations 
economic-assistance work, and I feel sure 
you will want to do all you can to increase 
the United States contribution toward it, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELTON ATWATER, 
Associate Director. 


THE NEED FOR TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] said that he would shortly 
press for the elimination of the trans- 
portation excise tax. In my humble 
judgment, the trouble with the Smathers 
amendment is that it does not do much 
more than scratch the surface of the 
problem; it does not go far enough, 

During the war when it put the excise 
taxes on the books Congress made a 
pledge that it would take them off when 
the war was over. I do not support any 
of the leaders in the Democratic Party 
who have not kept that pledge. That 
is why I haye no intention of support- 
ing those leaders in the Democratic 
Party who have joined the Eisenhower 
administration in what I consider to be 
an inexcusable imposition upon the 
American people by continuing the ex- 
cise taxes. 

Therefore, I intend to join with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 
We will support the Smathers amend- 
ment, but we will go far beyond the 
Smathers amendment. We will take the 
position that when politicians make a 
commitment, they ought to keep their 
commitment. We will take Senators 
back to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
time when the excise taxes were imposed 
and will read to the Senate what the 
politicians at that time promised the 
American people. i 

These excise taxes ought to be re- 
moved. I agree with the editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Post last Sun- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that it 
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be printed in the Recorp, with the ap- 
propriate deletions to conform with the 
rules of the Senate. I think the edi- 
torial in the Washington Post is unan- 
swerably right. I call the Senate’s at- 
tention to the last paragraph of the edi- 
torial: 

It might not be amiss, as a last resort, for 
Senators who understand the need for a tax 
cut to block extension of the present cor- 
porate and excise tax rates, which automat- 
ically decline at midnight June 30. A much 
broader measure of relief is, of course, 
needed. But if a determination to hold fast 
for at least this much did not win some use- 
ful concessions on other taxes, the auto- 
matic cuts in a few levies might still be 
better than nothing. 


I still stand with the eminent tax 
economists of the country, who have 
been advising us for months that what 
the economy needs is a tax cut of be- 
tween $6 billion and $7 billion. We 
ought to start with excise taxes. We 
ought to carry out the recommendation 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in 1947, a committee composed of 
outstanding businessmen and industrial- 
ists of the Nation, who have been urging 
since 1947 the elimination of most of 
the excise taxes and 2 drastic reduction 
in the others. 

Year after year since 1947, the senior 
Senator from Oregon has introduced 
such a proposal in the Senate. I think 
it is about time that we start following 
the experts on taxes and stop following 
the politicians on taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 8, 1958] 
THREE YEARS OF STAGNATION? 

The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress has sounded a much-needed note of 
realism in its new survey of the business 
outlook. Without specifically advocating 
tax reductions, the committee makes an 
excellent case for a broad if temporary 
measure of tax relief to help accelerate the 
revival of production. Without it or other 
herculean measures such as a real and sub- 
stantial step-up in Federal spending, the 
United States will suffer 2 and perhaps 3 
years of serious stagnation. In human 
terms, the committee estimates, unemploy- 
ment will continue at present levels or even 
rise as high as 7 million next winter and, 
not return to acceptable levels (of perhaps 
around 3 million) for 1 or 2 years. 

For all the administration's fuzzy talk 


about accelerating expenditures (and its. 


seeming horror at the thought of tempo- 
rary Federal deficits), the committee shows 
that the real increase in the Government's 
contribution to the national economic con- 
sumption accounts by the end of this year 
will be relatively trifling. It puts the figure 
at some $2 billion, at an annual rate, above 
the level for the first of this year. This, of 
course, is far from enough to offset the great 
decline in business investment spending and 
exports, which could easily ripen into a 
disastrous, confidence-shattering slump in 
personal spending if unduly prolonged. 
Against this backdrop, the stubborn in- 
difference with which the House Thursday 
turned aside all efforts to write some meas- 
ure of tax relief into the administration- 
backed bill to extend present excise and 
corporate tax rates was almost incredible. 
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It is up to the Senate to end the economic 
policy paralysis for which the Democratic 
leadership and the President are equally to 
blame. Only the most adamant stand 
against the present obduracy is likely to be 
effective. 

It might not be amiss, as a last resort, for 
Senators who understand the need for a tax 
cut to block extension of the present cor- 
porate and excise rates, which automatically 
decline at midnight June 30. A much 
broader measure of relief is of course 
needed. But if a determination to hold 
fast for at least this much did not win some 
useful concessions on other taxes, the auto- 
matic cuts in a few levies might still be 
better than nothing. At the least, it would 
dramatize the sterility of thought of the 
neo-Hooverites who would continue to gam- 
ble with the Nation's economic well-being 
by acting as though the recession were none 
of the Government's business, 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most important, serious, and far- 
reaching decisions ever to be made by the 
Congress of the United States is sched- 
uled for attention of the Senate within 
the next few days. I refer to the Alaskan _ 
statehood bill, S. 49, and the decision 
whether the fundamental structure and 
balance, both geographical and political, 
of our Nation is to be altered by receiving 
this Territory into the bosom of our 
Union. ` 

I do not think that there has been gen- 
eral realization of the gravity of the 
issues presented by the annexation of 
noncontiguous areas, which cannot be 
made contiguous, thousands of miles 
from our other 48 States. The gravity 
of this question of national policy has 
been submerged in the specious argu- 
ments which have been advanced for the 
desirability of the approach toward 
granting Territorial residents the great- 
est blessing of citizenship in the United 
States: The right to vote in State and 
national elections. 

Action on Alaska will set a precedent 
for other Territories. Mark my words, 
of we commit this fatal error in following 
the French plan of direct parliamentary 
representation and equal statehood 
rights for far-flung Territories, the proc- 
ess will not stop with Alaska, nor with 
Hawaii, nor with Puerto Rico, but will be 
extended on through Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and other Territories which, of 
course, would highly prize the opportu- 
nity for full representation as States on 
the Senate floor. 

Why is this matter of statehood for 
Alaska designated as so urgent? 

Why is it that the proponents say it is 
unfair to consider an elected governor 
and a larger measure of independent 
self-government for the Territory as an 
apprenticeship period for statehood? 

Answers to these questions lie in the 
political importance of senatorial rep- 
resentation. The ability to participate, 
by senatorial representation in decisions 
made here involving, as they do, many 
matters in many fields of every local 
community, county, and State in our 48 
present States confers disproportionate 
power on a small constituency. The goal 
sought is not proportionate representa- 
tion—it is disproportionate representa- 
tion. 
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I think that the admission of Alaska 
or any other noncontiguous Territory to 
the heart of our Union would be a tragic 
mistake, an irrevocable act. It would 
commit us to a course impossible to re- 
verse, much as we may regret out choice 
in future years. I most sincerely ask the 
Members to consider all the conse- 
quences, all the ramifications, and all 
the lessons of history in deciding their 
position on this bill. I sincerely hope 
that it will not be called up, but that the 
forces of reason and logic will prevail and 
a substitute bill to grant a higher degree 
of self-government within Territorial 
status will be offered. I firmly believe 
that such a bill would deserve and obtain 
a unanimous vote in the Senate. 


GIFTS TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
THE CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
STATUTE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the 3-minute rule, I wish to refer to 
another matter. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, together with certain other in- 
sertions which I shall request before 
I finish these remarks, an article en- 
titled “Gifts Come Home to Roost,” 
written by Peter Edson, and published 
today in the Washington Daily News. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Girrts Come Home To Roost 
(By Peter Edson) 

Oregon Senator WAYNE Morse’s warning 
of last August, that it was “politically im- 
moral” for the President of the United States 
to accept gifts “worth thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars,” has come home to roost in 
the White House with a vengeance. 

Opinion here is now divided sharply on 
the outcome of the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Gov. Sherman Adams’ acceptance of 
costly favors from his New England manu- 
facturing friend, Bernard Goldfine. 

One view is that Mr. Adams will have to go. 
The other is that for the President to let 
Mr. Adams go would be an admission of guilt 
from which the Republicans could not re- 
cover. 

The White House keeps no official gift 
book. One unofficial tabulation shows over 
100 gifts worth press mention in the last 5 
years. 

They range from about 25 head of pure- 
bred horses and cattle—given by various 
groups and individuals and worth from 
$20,000 to $25,000—and a $4,000 tractor com- 
plete with cigarette lighter, for his Gettys- 
burg farm, to a Bible from the American 
Bible Society and an annual pass to the 
National Symphony Orchestra, which he 
rarely attends, 

Total value of these gifts was once esti- 
mated at a million dollars. But when this 
figure was mentioned to the President, he 
said he would sell out for that “in a hurry.” 

One such offer came into the White House 
from Kidd Brewer of Raleigh, N.C. It wasn’t 
accepted. 

The administration got in a prize mess 
last fall over King Saud’s gift of a $3,000 
Oldsmobile to the wife of Victor Purse, 
former assistant chief of protocol. Things 
were made so unpleasant for Mr. Purse that 
he finally resigned. 

King Saud also spread expensive watches 
around pretty liberally to people who were 
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nice to him on his tour. But the White 
House never revealed what the King gave 
Ike. One rumor was that it was a jeweled 
dagger for Ike, a pearl necklace for Mamie. 

After the Purse affair, however, the ad- 
ministration became more circumspect about 
gifts to Government guys. 

President Eisenhower told a press confer- 
ence that good taste should be the guide for 
acceptance of presents, if the gifts were 
made within the law. 

Before King Mohammed V of Morocco 
came to Washington last November, it was 
announced that only the President, the Vice 
President, and the Secretary of State would 
exchange gifts with the royal visitor. Smaller 
fry were thus cut out. 

Many of the gifts given to Presidents have 
no ulterior motive. The donors have nothing 
more to gain than an increase in their own 
self-esteem. They want to be able to brag 
to their friends that they have given some- 
thing to the President. And they glory in 
the publicity they get out of it. 

But the mere fact that the President does 
accept gifts sets a bad precedent for lesser 
Government help. 

Few officials have the rectitude of the late 
Edward Douglas White of Louisiana, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
from 1910 to 1921. He said he wanted the 
members of his Court to be Delphic oracles 
and recluses. He wouldn’t even allow his 
associates to attend Washington social func- 
tions. That kept them pure. 


LIST OF GIFTS TO IKE 


Here are the bigger gifts given to Ike since 
1953: 

Pair of matched official police revolvers 
with pearl grips—from Graham Anthony, 
chairman, Colt Manufacturing Co. 

“Mamie's Cabin” at Augusta National Golf 
Club, from club members. 

Color TV set, from Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff 
of RCA. 

About 25 head of livestock, from various 
breeders’ associations. : 

Oil lamp, 2,000 years old, from United 
Jewish Appeal. 

Antique conference table, 12 chairs and 
Indian carpet from Stanwell House, where 
General Eisenhower planned D-day invasion, 
anonymous giver. 

Statue of Jacob Wrestling with Angels, 
from sculptor Carl Mills. 

Black Hawk tractor and plow, from In- 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania cooperative 
associations. 

Desk on which he wrote inaugural day 
prayer, from Statler Hotels. 

Painting of Custer's Last Stand, from 
American Airlines. 

Grandma Moses’ painting of Ike's farm, 
from President's Cabinet. 

Ten tons of teakwood, from Premier U 
Nu of Burma. 

Small bronze head of Lincoln, from Ber- 
nard G. Hayn of France. 

Rare portrait of George Washington, from 
General Franco of Spain. 

Two horses for farm, 
Quarter Horse Association. 

Furniture and ceramics once owned by 
Mrs. Frederick Keep. 

Gem-encrusted map of Ceylon, from Pre- 
mier Bandaranalke. 

Sterling silver cutlery set of 200 pieces, 
value $3,000, from Ancient Company Cutlers, 
Sheffield, England. 

Putting green for Gettysburg, $3,000, from 
Pro Golfers Association, 

Greenhouse, 60-foot wall and 2,000 bulbs- 
100 trees, and other landscaping for farm 
from various nurseries, 

Three-wheeled electric golf cart, from 
Cushman Motors. 

Cask of rare cognac, from Cognac Pro- 
ducers of France. 

Italian provincial wing chair, from Detroit 
department store. 


from American 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the REC- 
orp will show that I was the first Mem- 
ber of the Senate to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and protest the acceptance 
by the President of gifts for his Gettys- 
burg farm—not those from organiza- 
tions such as 4-H Clubs, which would not 
involve a problem of conflict of inter- 
est—but from concerns and individuals 
in this country from which the accept- 
ance of a gift would imply a conflict of 
interest. I took the position that the 
President should not so sully his office as 
to be guilty of accepting gifts which vio- 
late the moral principle inherent in the 
conflict of interest doctrine. 

All of us know what happened. After 
I made my protest, not only did I receive 
some rather unkind criticisms from col- 
leagues in the Senate, but I also received 
some from the press of the country. 

Mr. President, I agree with Peter Ed- 
son that the conflict-of-interest chicken 
has come home to roost on the shoulders 
of the President of the United States. 
We now have the Adams scandal, and 
we have the whitewash brush im the 
hand of the President himself, who is 
trying to whitewash Adams. 

But, Mr. President, Mr. Adams cannot 
be washed clean, because Sherman Ad- 
ams—no matter how the President now 
tries to present the matter to the Ameri- 
can people—has tartar all over the 
Eisenhower hound’s tooth. In fact, in 
my judgment, it is a decayed tooth and 
should be extracted; and the voters 
should start doing so in 1958, and should 
finish doing it in 1960. 

This matter has been brought out in 
excellent fashion in recent days by 
means of articles written by such per- 
sons as Drew Pearson, who is no favorite 
of the administration, but probably is 
the most effective muckraker of all time 
in the American journalistic profession. 
Mr. President, thank God we have some 
muckrakers in American journalism, 
some men who are willing to write of 
their findings of corruption in American 
Government. Drew Pearson has been 
doing it in recent days, in regard to this 
conflict of interest matter involving Mr, 
Adams and others. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a series of arti- 
cles by Drew Pearson. In having the 
articles printed, I shall again follow my 
practice of deleting any statement which 
would violate the rules of the Senate. It 
is important that the facts which Mr. 
Pearson has brought out in regard to the 
conflict of interest activities of one 
Sherman Adams and of others be spread 
on the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, for the 
reading of the general public; and I ask 
unanimous consent that this be done. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CALL BY ADAMS GETS Fast ACTION 
(By Drew Pearson) 

To understand the phone calls Sherman 
Adams made to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion regarding his friend, benefactor and 
hotel provider, you have to understand 
something about the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. It’s a law requiring wool manufactur- 
ers to state whether their products is made 
of pure wool, reprocessed wool (wool scraps), 
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or reused wool, the latter being old clothes, 
sold as rags and rewoven, This labeling lets 
the public know just what it is buying. The 
terms of the law are strict, and if a woolen 
manufacturer continues to violate it, he can 
be prosecuted for a crime. 

Adams’ friend, Bernard Goldfine, owns the 
Northfield Mills at Northfield, Vt., the Leb- 
anon Woolen Mill Corp. at Lebanon, N. H. 
and the Strathmore Woolen Co. at Boston. 
His political friends are as far flung as his 
business interests, and he has also been 
friendly with Jim Hagerty, the White House 
press secretary who has been so vigorous in 
defending Sherman Adams. 

Early in the Eisenhower administration, 
November 1953, Goldfine’s firms were charged 
with selling a product labeled 90 percent 
wool and 10 percent vicuna, though actu- 
ally it contained a large percentage of nylon. 
Then, after Adams had called Chairman Ed 
Howrey of the Federal Trade Commission 
twice, the case against Goldfine’s mills was 
closed as of February 5, 1954, 


SIGNIFICANT CALL 


Sherman Adams, in admitting that he 
called the Federal Trade Commission, mini- 
mized the importance of his intervention. 
To understand its true importance, you have 
to know first that a call from Adams is con- 
sidered almost the equivalent of a call from 
the President. 

You also have to know that Adams’ as- 
sistant at that time was Charley Willis, son- 
in-law of Harvey Firestone of the Firestone 
Rubber Co., and that Ed Howrey of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, long had been attor- 
ney for Firestone. His was a purely political 
appointment. 

After he became Chairman of the Trade 
Commission, incidentally, an investigation 
of Firestone and other rubber companies 
evaporated. It just seemed to vanish. 

Furthermore, Howrey’s secretary, Clara 
Shumate, told House committee probers that 
her boss went to the White House every 
couple of weeks during the first part of the 
Eisenhower administration to confer with 
Sherman Adams. They enjoyed very close 
relations. 

Most of those conferences, incidentally, 
were regarding the revamping of the Trade 
Commission so as to weed out antimonopoly 
personnel, Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, later accused Howrey of 
reorganizing FTC to favor big business and 
then resigning to practice before the friends 
he had appointed. 

LATER ALLEGATIONS 

Goldfine, however, apparently figured his 
political influence made him immune, Four 
woolen firms complained soon thereafter that 
he was violating the law again. The com- 
plainants were Hatch Textile Research, Eini- 
ger Mills, Wyandotte Worsted Co., and 
Broadmoor Fabrics, all of New York. 

As a result, Charles Canavan, FTC project 
attorney, received a report on August 10, 1954, 
from Robert Scott, FTC investigator in New 
York, that Goldfine once again was mis- 
labeling. 

Finally, a year and a half later, March 13, 
1956, a full report was made, and Canavan 
recommended that the case be sent to the 
‘Justice tment for criminal prosecution. 

He said: “It is further recommended that 
the Commission certify all of the pertinent 
facts to the Attorney General for appropriate 
proceedings. * * * This action. is recom- 
mended because the facts in this case indi- 
cate that the acts of Northfield Mills, Lebanon 
Mills, Strathmore Wool Corp., Bernard and 
Horace Goldfine were premeditated and the 
violations of the Wool Products Labeling Act 
‘were 

In the interim, however, Sherman Adams 
had arranged for Goldfine and his son to meet 
personally with FTC Chairman Howrey in 
the latter’s office. Afterward, Goldfine called 
Adams and, in front of FTC officials, ostenta- 
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tiously said: “I am over at the Trade Com- 
mission. I have been treated very well over 
here. Thanks for arranging the appoint- 
ment.” 

He was treated very well. Canavan was 
only a career officer. His advice for criminal 
prosecution was ignored, Higher officials 
overruled him, The case against Goldfine 
was dropped, 

Opps AGAINST ADAMS STAYING 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The betting odds in Washington are that 
Sherman Adams, for 5 years guardian of the 
Presidential gate, correlator of White House 
decisions, the man who requires Cabinet 
members to check with him as to what they 
have discussed with the President, will have 
to retire as “Assistant President.” 

The secret evidence piled up in the House 
Legislative Oversight Committee is too 
embarrassing. 

It includes the fact that Bernard Goldfine 
paid other hotel bills for Sherman Adams, 
The $2,000 tab he picked up at the Shera- 
ton-Plaza in Boston was just one case. 
There is also the case of a $1,300 hotel bill 
paid for the Assistant President at Plym- 
outh, Mass. 

Then there is the case of Adam's clothes. 
Committee probers have checked with the 
tailor who fits both Goldfine, the millionaire 
textile manufacturer, and Adams, the im- 
maculate Presidential assistant. It de- 
velops that Goldfine paid for most of 
Adam’s clothes. 

He even presented Adams with a vicuna 
coat. 

This has caused Democrats to see shades 
of the Truman mink-coat era. They re- 
member the “cloth Republican coat” speech 
ot Vice President Nixon when he was de- 
fending his $18,000 personal expense fund 
and threw mink coats at the Democrats. 
They remember Ike's “clean as a hound's 
tooth” speech. And they remember the 
sanctimonious criticism of the Democrats 
by Adams himself. 

When Sam Faber of the Faber tailoring 
firm in Boston was asked by this column 
how much money Goldfine had paid for 
Adam’s clothes, he replied: “It’s a very 
delicate matter. I can’t discuss it.” 


MRS, ADAMS’ CLOTHES 


There is also evidence that Goldfine paid 
for some of Mrs, Sherman Adams’ clothing 
at Jordan-Marsh, Boston’s most exclusive 
store, On some occasions Goldfine and Sher- 
man Adams came along on these shopping 
trips. 

There is also evidence that Adams inter- 
vened at the Federal Trade Commission 
where Goldfine faced a criminal case. It 
was dropped. 

All this follows so much Republican casti- 
gation of Democrats that it’s believed Mr. 
Eisenhower cannot let Adams remain. It 
was in Des Moines, September 19, 1952, that 
the presidential candidate promised: “When 
it comes to casting out the crooks and their 
cronies, I can promise you that we won’t 
wait for Congressional prodding and investi- 
gation. The prodding, this time, will start 
from the top.” 


WHITE HOUSE AIDES 


Significantly, Adams’ close relationship 
with Berny Goldfine broke just before Matt 
Connelly, who occupied the same White 
House position in the Truman administra- 
tion, will go to jail for accepting 1 overcoat 
and 2 suits of clothes from Irving Sachs, op- 
erator of Shu-Styles in St. Louis. A criminal 
tax case against Sachs was also involved. 
Connelly’s crime was to phone Lamar Caudle 
at the Justice Department. 

Caudle sent Sachs before United States 
District Judge Roy Harder, who fined him 
but, because he was an epileptic, did not 
sentence him to jail, For this Caudle and 
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Connelly were prosecuted with dogged re- 
lentlessness by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and finally convicted of “depriving the 
United States of their best services.” The 
Justice Department did not charge that they 
received monetary reward. 

In the Goldfine case, he too faced a crim- 
inal charge—before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Adams, like Connelly, put in some 
phone calls in his behalf. The case against 
him was dropped. The case against Con- 
nelly's friend, Sachs, was not dropped. He 
entered a plea of guilty in Federal court and 
was fined. Connelly got two suits of clothes 
and a topcoat from Sachs. Adams got $2,000 
in free hotels in Boston plus $1,300 in free 
hotels in Plymouth, plus a vicuna coat, plus 
various other clothes from Goldfine. 

Connelly and Caudle go to jail 1 week 
hence, June 22, which is Caudle’s birthday. 

ADAMS-GO-ROUND 

The alibi put forward by Roger Robb, 
counsel for Goldfine (actually Adams’ coun- 
sel) is that the two are friends of many years 
standing. Significantly, this is the same 
alibi made by the latest administration con- 
flict-of-interest case, ex-FCC Commissioner 
Richard Mack, also defended by Robb. Be- 
cause Mack was an old friend of Thurman 
Whiteside, the Miami attorney, he felt it 
was all right to borrow money from him. 
+ * + Mack got fired from the FCO. It is 
illegal for a Government official to take 
money from a party who has a case before 
him, and Mack has been summoned before 
a grand jury. This writer has predicted he 
will not be indicted. Neither will Sherman 
Adams, They didn’t work for Harry Tru- 
man. Not many Washington tears are being 
shed for the predicament of Sherman Adams, 
even in Republican circles. He's been too 
sanctimonious. The two New Hampshire 
Senators, Bripces and Corron, have never 
liked him, though both have received favors 
from Goldfine. According to one New 
Hampshirite, “Bripces views Adams’ predica- 
ment like that of your mother-in-law going 
over a cliff in your new Cadillac.” Members 
of the Harris committee had mixed feelings 
about the Adams-Goldfine probe. Berny 
Schwartz, the counsel who was fired for sug- 
gesting earlier that Adams, Mack et al., were 
involved in possible conflicts of interest, had 
wanted to send probers to Boston a long 
time ago, but was stopped. When Congress- 
man JoHN BELL WmLrams, of Mississippi, 
finally took a subcommittee to Boston last 
week, the Herald Traveler published a charge 
that he was guilty of “Bilboism.” This made 
Wrams see red. It will now be difficult 
to stop him. 


Suerm’s Pat Kerr IKE WAITING 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The Legislative Oversight Committee has 
now disclosed unrefuted evidence that 
Sherman Adams, the man who really runs 
the machinery of the White House, received 
$2,000 of free hotel hospitality at the famous 
Copley-Plaza, now the Sheraton Plaza, in 
Boston. But what the committee has not 
yet revealed is that Adams was so brazen 
in his use of the hotel that he registered 
there at the same time committee probers 
were in the hotel checking on him. 

The committee also has not revealed the 
amazing number of favors Adams did for 
Bernard Goldfine, the big textile manufac- 
turer who picked up the hotel tab for 
Adams. 

The chief favor involved the dropping of 
a criminal case against Goldfine at the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. But he also did 
a lot of little favors, one of them having 
been appointments to see President Eisen- 
hower, Interviews with Mr. Eisenhower are 
not easy to get. 

But when Sherman Adams arranged an 
appointment for his friend and benefactor, 
Bernard Goldfine, Goldfine was late. This is 
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unforgiveable. You do not keep the Presi- 
dent of the United States waiting. When 
Adams upbraided him, the New England 
textile manufacturer replied, rather non- 
chalantly: “But I had a very important busi- 
ness engagement.” 


FAVORS IN RETURN 


On November 12, 1953, a probe of Gold- 
fine was started by FTC investigator Robert 
Scott. Eighteen days later, Adams called 
Chairman Ed Howrey about the case. Adams 
asked for a full report, which was submitted 
to him the same day—remarkable speed for 
@ bureaucrat. 

On February 5, 1954, Adams called How- 
rey’s office again, and asked David Murch- 
ison, Howrey’s assistant, for another memo 
on the case. This memo, signed by Harvey 
Hannah, Chief of the Wool Branch, de- 
clared: “It is felt that the matter pertain- 
ing to (Goldfine’s) failure to disclose small 
percentage of nylon in certain fabrics may 
be closed.” 

The case was closed. But on October 6, 
1954, despite a pledge from Goldfine not to 
mislabel his textiles, complaints were re- 
ceived that he was still doing it. Joseph 
Klein, manager of the FTC’s New York 
office, reported on Goldfine’s alleged viola- 
tions on March 30, 1955. But again Adams 
intervened. On April 14, 1955, he arranged 
an appointment for Goldfine to see Chair- 
man Howrey himself. 

Later, March 13, 1956, FTC Attorney 
Charles Canavan recommended criminal 
proceedings against Goldfine despite Adams’ 
intervention. However, on July 20, 1956, the 
full Commission decided not to press crim- 
inal charges. 


RULING ON POINT OF ORDER THAT 
A SENATOR NOT IN HIS SEAT 
SHOULD NOT BE ACCORDED REC- 
OGNITION OVER A SENATOR WHO 
ADDRESSED THE CHAIR FROM HIS 
SEAT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I speak 
now on a question pertaining to pro- 
cedure in the Senate. 

It will be recalled that some days ago 
the senior Senator from Oregon was ad- 
dressing the Senate from a seat other 
than his own, and a question was raised 
as to whether he was out of order. On 
that occasion, the Parliamentarian prop- 
erly ruled that under the circumstances 
there was no precedent which would sus- 
tain the point of order. I believe it is 
obvious why that is so. 

Mr. President, before I read certain 
material into the Recorp, I wish to point 
out the type of parliamentary situations 
which could cause any Senator to speak 
from a desk in the Senate other than his 
own. 

Suppose a Senator were the acting ma- 
jority leader. In that event he would be 
using a desk which was not his own. 

Suppose a Senator were a member of 
a committee, which had reported a bill 
which was the pending business, as I am 
a member of the Labor Subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]; 
and suppose under those circumstances 
the Senator from Massachusetts asked 
me to sit beside him and advise him about 
the bill then pending in the Senate; and 
suppose that in the course of the debate, 
I rose from the seat beside the seat of 
the Senator from Massachusetts—from 
a seat not my own seat in the Senate— 
and addressed the Senate. 
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Of course, Mr. President, any rule 
which would prevent a Senator from ad- 
dressing the Senate under those circum- 
stances would interfere with the efficient 
operation of the Senate. 

In order to have this matter settled, 
and so that a very clear statement re- 
garding it would appear in the RECORD, 
I discussed the matter with the Parlia- 
mentarian. I asked him to supply me 
with a memorandum in regard to exist- 
ing precedents; and there is one. Sol 
shall now state what the records would 


- seem to show on this point of order. 


The memorandum has been prepared 
under the heading: “A Point of Order 
That a Senator Not in His Seat Should 
Not Have Been Accorded Recognition 
Over a Senator Addressing the Chair 
From His Seat Having Been Overruled, 
an Appeal From the Ruling Was Laid on 
the Table.” 

Mr. President, that situation raised the 
issue very clearly, as will be seen. The 
case occurred in 1908, and I shall now 
read into the Recorp the memorandum 
on it: 

A POINT OF ORDER THAT A SENATOR NoT In His 
Sear SHOULD Not Have BEEN ACCORDED 
RECOGNITION OVER A SENATOR ADDRESSING 
THE CHAIR From His Seat Havinc BEEN 
OVERRULED, AN APPEAL FROM THE RULING 
Was LAID ON THE TABLE 


On May 30, 1908 (60th Cong., Ist sess., 
REcorD, p. 7260), immediately after the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 21871) to 
amend the national banking laws was agreed 
to, Mr. Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
report was adopted. Mr. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, addressed the Chair, but 
Mr. Aldrich declining to yield, Mr. La Follette 
made a point of order, as follows: 

“I rise to a point of order. It does not 
require any Senator to yield when a point of 
order is raised.” 

Mr. La Follette, at the request of the Vice 
President (Mr. Charles W. Fairbanks, of 
Indiana) then stated his point of order, as 
follows: 

“It is this: That when the Senator from 
Rhode Island addressed the Senate he was 
not in his place at his seat and was not en- 
titled to recognition. I was in my place and 
in my seat at my desk when I addressed the 
Chair and asked for recognition. I submit 
that under the rule, two Senators addressing 
the Chair at the same time, one of them be- 
ing in order and the other out of order, I 
was entitled to recognition.” 

The Vice President said: 

“The Chair is of the opinion that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island was in order.” 

Mr. Aldrich then yielded to Mr. Joseph B. 
Foraker, of Ohio, who moved to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table, when Mr. 
La Follette appealed from the ruling of the 
Chair. Mr. Eugene Hale, of Maine, then 
moved to lay Mr. La Follette’s appeal on the 
table, which was agreed to: yeas 53, nays 9. 
The motion to reconsider the vote on the 
conference report was then laid on the table: 
yeas 45, nays 17. 


Mr. President, in the excellent work 
which has been published by our two 
Parliamentarians, there appears on page 
470 the following: 


A point of order that a Senator was not in 
his seat and should not have been accorded 
recognition over a Senator addressing the 
Chair from his seat having been overruled, 
an appeal from the ruling was laid on the 
table. 


The footnote to that paragraph is 
“May 30, 1908, 60-1, RecorD, page 7260.” 
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Mr. President, I have taken the time 
to make this statement about the pro- 
cedure in the Senate because we are 
coming to the closing days of the session, 
in which there necessarily has to be 
great movement of Senators on the floor 
of the Senate as we work with each other 
in the handling of bills. I thought we 
should have the Recorp set forth the 
only precedent we have been able to find 
to date on this question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. TIyield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would simply say 
that if the rule is strictly construed, I 
should have to call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon to the fact that on 
Saturday night, from the desk next to 
mine, the Senator did propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry, which he could not 
rightly have done under the rule unless 
he was in his own seat. It will cause 
some inconvenience to the Senate if 
strict observance of the rule is insisted 
upon from time to time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Illinois has misunder- 
stood my argument. It is that I do not 
have to be in my seat, in order to address 
the Chair. The precedent I have cited 
means, in effect, just that—namely, that 
a Senator does not have to be in his seat, 
in order to address the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. However, was it not 
only last week that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon took the obverse 
view in regard to this matter? 

Mr. MORSE. No, not at all, but auite 
the contrary. I addressed the Chair 
from a seat in the center of the Cham- 
ber; and the point of order for address- 
ing the Senate while not at my seat was 
raised against me by the Senator from 
Maryland. The ruling then handed 
down was that there was no precedent— 
as I understood the statement of the 
Chair—and, thus, no basis for the ob- 
jection on the point of order that a 
Senator had to be in his seat when he 
addressed the Chair. 

But in order to make this matter per- 
fectly clear—which is why I have raised 
the issue today—I should like, with 
unanimous consent of the Senate to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry at this 
time, now that the Parliamentarian is 
here. 

Mr. President, my parliamentary in- 
quiry is whether I am correct in my in- 
terpretation of the La Follette precedent 
of 1908 and the action taken by the 
Senate at that time, namely, that it 
would appear to support the proposition 
that a Senator need not be at his desk 
in order to address the Chair and make 
a speech or participate in the debate or 
in any other business in the Senate. 
That is my parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield 30 sec- 
onds to me at this time, let me say that 
I am glad to be corrected, as against the 
impression I had that it was the Senator 
from Oregon who raised the point of 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. No; I was the object of 
the point of order, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I request 
an answer to my parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The precedent 
set forth in the book written by the 
Parliamentarians is correct, and is up- 
held by the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thought 
it important to have this matter tied 
down today. I thank the Chair. 


SUPREME COURT: DECISION TIME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the honor of participating 
in a televised program for WTOP here 
in Washington on the subject “Supreme 
Court: Decision Time.” The program 
grew out of the considerable public dis- 
cussion which has been provided by 
S. 2646, the so-called Jenner-Butiler bill. 

Contributing separate interviews to 
the program were the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the distinguished president of 
the American Bar Association, Mr. 
Charles Rhyne, and myself. 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court, discussed the 
processes and methods of operation of 
the Supreme Court, without, of course, 
commenting on the legislation itself. 

Mr. President, I think this program 
was a helpful contribution to wider pub- 
lic understanding of both sides of the 
controversy over S, 2646. Consequently, 
I ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script of this telecast be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Supreme Court: DECISION TME 


Here, within this marble temple, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, preside 
nine judges charged with the protection and 
interpretation of the Constitution. 

These 9 men, or more properly, 5 out of 
these 9, have the last word in all legal dis- 
putes which involve a constitutional ques- 
tion. In this respect, the Court is indeed 
supreme over Presidents, Congresses, mayors, 
schoolteachers, police, prosecutors, and 
other judges, responsible solely to their own 
consciences. But down through the history 
of our country, the Court has come into 
conflict, through its exercise of judicial re- 
view, with Presidents, Congresses, and in- 
dividuals. Through the years of its growth, 
ever since John Marshall, speaking for the 
Court in 1803, first held an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, the Court has resisted all 
attempts to check or change its powers and 
functions. 

“Today an old cry has been raised anew 
against the Court—that the Court has ex- 
ercised too wide a power over the content 
of legislation, that the Court is not inter- 
preting laws, but making laws in usurpation 
of a right reserved to Congress. One critic 
summed it up by saying the judicial camel 
has gotten too far into the legislative tent. 
While the complaint is old, it has brought 
forth several proposals in Congress designed 
in one way or another to limit the Court’s 
power. The most notable among these has 
come from the United States Senate just 
across the plaza from our highest legal 
sanctuary. 


Senator WILLIAM JENNER, Republican, of 

introduced a bill designed to limit 

the appellate jurisdiction of the Court in 

five’ areas in which the Court had made 
controversial decisions, 
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As the measure was originally proposed, 
it would have removed from the Court’s re- 


view cases arising out of Congressional in- 
vestigations, the Federal loyalty-security 

State subversive laws, public and 
private regulation of schoolteachers, and 
State bar examinations for lawyers. 

The Jenner bill was aimed specifically at 
the Court’s recent decisions in those areas. 
Some Members of Congress were irked at 
the Court for its decision in the Watkins 
case, holding that a Congressional commit- 
tee must inform a subpena witness why 
information sought from him is pertinent 
to its investigation, and a witness need 
answer only those questions which are per- 
tinent. Others were disgruntled over the 
Cole and Service cases in which the Court 
said the Federal loyalty-security program 
applies only to persons in sensitive jobs, 
not to janitors; the Nelson and Sweezy 
cases, in which the Court held that State 
subversive laws are invalid because they 
conflict with Federal law in that field; and 
the Slochower case where the Court said a 
teacher may not be fired solely for taking 
the fifth amendment. Controversy also 
arose over the Schware and Koenigsburg 
decisions by the Court, holding that a man 
should not arbitrarily be deprived of the 
right to practice his chosen profession. 

The most bitter criticism directed against 
the Court began with the school desegre- 
gation decision. ‘The Court has also been 
attacked for the Jencks case in which it 
held that an accused witness has the right 
to confidential FBI reports pertinent to the 
subject matter on which he is questioned. 
And the Mallory decision stirred protests 
from local law-enforcement officers when 
the Court said confessions cannot be used 
against a suspect if there is an unreason- 
able delay between the time of arrest and 
arraignment. Critics say these decisions 
threaten the security of the country, im- 
pede the work of the police, the FBI, and 
the military. 

For these decisions, the Court has been 
flayed for intruding too far into the role of 
Congress, and some charge that the Justices 
are trying to impose their own personal 
ideas and notions of what the law is upon 
the Nation. Others claim the Court has 
violated a principle of constitutional law by 
refusing to observe precedent, by overrul- 
ing its previous decisions, Some assail the 
Court as a foe of States’ rights and attack 
the justices as irresponsible. The high 
tribunal has been characterized by some as 
free-wheeling, without direction, and com- 
posed of legally inexperienced judges. One 
group even alleged the Court has become a 
subversive instrument for global conquest 
by the Communist Party. 

Among the more moderate critics of the 
Court is Representative KENNETH B., KEAT- 
ING, of New York, ranking Republican on 
the House Judiciary Committee. He agrees 
with some Court decisions; he objects to 
others. There are still others where he 
feels the ruling was probably right, but 
Congress was not clear in its intent, so the 
result was wrong. 

In the following interview, KEATING states 
one of the dangers of the Jenner proposal 
as it was originally presented. This was one 
reason for amendments introduced by Mary- 
land Republican Senator JOHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER: 

“Mr. Surron. There have been several 
proposals, the Jenner bill being one, de- 
signed to restrict certain legislative areas 
from the Court’s appellate jurisdiction. 
What about the Jenner bill and what would 
be the effect if it were enacted? 

“Mr. KEATING. The effect of that would 
be this. You've got now one Court which 
is the final word on interpretation of the 
Constitution. And the decisions of that 
Court, if they are felt by Congress to be 
erroneous, can be corrected. If you deprive 
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them of the right to pass on these ques- 
tions, you would have the highest courts of 
all 48 States, plus the 11 courts of appeal 
in the Federal jurisprudence—you’d have 
59 different interpretations, or could have, 
of what the Constitution says on those sub- 
jects where the Supreme Court was pre- 
vented from acting on it. You would have 
a chaotic condition and the controlling law 
would be as apt to depend on where you 
aad on what the actual law was. So I 
on’t think that that proposal is carefull 
thought out.” ss $ 
id > . . . 

Also in the House, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, Democrat EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York, while disagreeing with 
Some decisions, takes a strong position 
against any tampering with the Federal 
judicial system: 

“Mr. Surron. The Jenner bill has been 
designed to limit certain areas from the 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction. What about 
that? What would be the effect of the Jen- 
ner bill? 

“Mr. CELLER. That would be a fine kettle 
of fish and you’d make confusion worse con- 
founded. The Jenner bill to my mind would 
undoubtedly violate the fundamental con- 
stitutional provision of the balance of power 
between the three independent branches of 
Government, the judiciary, the legislative 
and the executive. And for these reasons 
and many others I could take time to relate 
to you, I am opposed to the Jenner bill. Of 
course, the Senator, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana, has brought to bear upon 
this bill all his forces in an endeavor to push 
the bill through the Judiciary Committee, 
and I think he has as allies those who are 
disgruntled as a result of the desegregation 
decision that emanated from the Supreme 
Court, although I take it that even many of 
the southern Senators and southern Con- 
gressmen couldn't very well swallow even the 
Jenner provisions.” 

» . . ka . 


The Jenner bill as originally proposed, thus 
proved too strong a measure, even for some 
of the southern critics who didn't like the 
desegregation decision, The bill had to be 
made more palatable if it was to stand a 
change of passage, and this was undertaken 
by a series of provisions offered in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee by Senator JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER, Republican, of Maryland. The 
Butler amendment struck out the most criti- 
cized features of the original Jenner bill— 
those denying the Court jurisdiction in cases 
arising out of the five controversial cate- 
gories, 

Thus the Butler amendment, by restoring 
the Court’s right to review in these areas, 
sought to remove the biggest impediment to 
the bill as a serious proposal and enhance its 
chances of passage in Congress. 

Senators JENNER, BUTLER, and James O. 
EASTLAND, leading southern proponent of the 
measure and chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, declined to have their com- 
ments recorded for this program. From their 
public statements, their main argument is 
that the measure will restore States rights, 
save the country from unbridled rule by the 
Court, and return to Congress its broad pow- 
ers of Congressional investigation. The But- 
ler amendment to the Jenner bill would ac- 
complish this by reestablishing the laws 
declared unconstitutional by the Court. For 
instance, the amendment called for extension 
of the loyalty-security program to all Gov- 
ernment employees, whether in sensitive or 
nonsensitive jobs, but this provision failed to 
win committee approval. 

However, three other provisions were ap- 
proved. One permits Congress to determine 
whether questions asked in investigations 
are pertinent, where that is now a question 
for the courts. Another says that all acts 
passed by Congress in the antisubversive field 
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will supersede State laws only to the extent 
that they specifically say they will. And the 
third declared that not only advocating and 
teaching violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment is a crime, but mere teaching of the 
abstract doctrine is a crime as well. 

The measure was approved in the Judi- 
ciary Committee by a surprising 2 to 1 ma- 
ority, suggesting that it could conceivably 
be pushed through the Senate. 

“Mr. Surron. While the authors of the bill 
refused to speak publicly at this time, North 
Carolina Democratic Senator Sam ERVIN, 
voting with the majority, consented to ex- 
plain the modified Jenner measure. 

“Mr. Ervin. The Jenner bill attempted to 
curb the inordinate exercise of power of the 
Supreme Court by denying it appellate jur- 
isdiction in the cases covered by the bill. 
The Butler bill abandons this concept, except 
in the first provision, and adopts a method 
of amending laws. 

“Mr. Surron. Why was the Butler amend- 
ment necessary? 

“Mr. Ervin. Well, I think there were some 
people who felt that something should be 
done in this field, people who did not like 
the concept of the Jenner bill—that you 
would allow lower Federal courts to try and 
convict a man of a crime and then deny 
him the right of appeal. 

“Mr. Surron. Doesn’t the Butler amend- 
ment, however, in effect, accomplish the 
same thing since what it proposes, in its last 
three provisions, is to change the law in 
those decisions by the Court which are con- 
troversial? 

“Mr. Ervin, Well, no; it does not in the 
last provisions, because the last provisions 
only represent an attempt by the Congress, 
at least by the proponents of this bill, to 
make those acts conform to the recent Con- 
gressional intent and to circumvent the 
erroneous interpretation put on them by the 
Court. In other words, the Court said Con- 
gress intended so and so, and this bill merely 
says Congress didn't intend that at all; it 
intended this other thing. And that is 
something which has been done times with- 
out number in our history. 

“Mr, Sutton. Well, why do you object to 
these controversial decisions of the Court 
which the Jenner-Butler bill is designed to 
get around? 

“Mr. Ervin. Well, I think that the power 
of the Court—that the Court, as one of the 
great authorities on constitutional law in 
the United States, Prof. Edwin S. Corwin, of 
Princeton University, said, the Court's been 
sticking its judicial nose into areas where it 
has no business, that are beyond its com- 
petence, 

“Mr. Sutton, Well, Senator, what do you 
object to specifically about these decisions? 
Would you take some of these cases and out- 
line wherein you object to the Court's deci- 
sion? 

“Mr. Ervin. Well, let me do this first and 
refer to an old decision of the Supreme 
Court that was very sound, in which the 
Court said it is a fundamental principle of 
our institutions, indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of public liberty, that one of the 
separate departments of the Government 
shall not usurp powers committed by the 
Constitution to another department. Now, 
my objections to some of these decisions, 
such as in the Yates case, is that the Court 
has taken and misconstrued the acts of 
Congress, either consciously or unconsci- 
ously, because those acts did not reflect what 
the Supreme Court—the majority of the 
Supreme Court—would have enacted if they 
had been Congressmen instead of judges. 
And therefore, under the guise of construc- 
tion, they take and substitute their per- 
sonal notions as to what kind of laws that 
Congress ought to enact for the laws which 
Congress has actually enacted. 

“Mr. Surron. In the Koenigsburg decision, 
didn’t the Court say that you can’t deny. 
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“Mr. Ervin. Well, just one other thing be- 
fore that. Then, in the Watkins case, the 
Supreme Court was doing just exactly what 
is contrary (as this excerpt I read), to our 
fundamental institutions—it is usurping 
the power of Congress to perscribe how a 
Congressional investigation is to be made, 
Now, in the Koenigsburg case: I object to 
it because the Court invaded the powers of 
the State of California, and, under our Con- 
stitution, the State is just as important as 
the Federal Government. As Chief Justice 
Chase said in the celebrated case of Texas 
against White, our Constitution in all of 
its provisions looks to an indestructible union 
composed of indestructible States. And de- 
cisions like the Koenigsburg case tend to 
destroy the States. Now, that case, in 
effect, holds that the 14th amendment— 
that, the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment—precludes the State bar ex- 
aminers of California from asking ques- 
tions of an applicant for a law license which 
were very relevant to show whether or not 
he possessed the qualifications prescribed 
by California law for obtaining a law license 
to practice law in the courts of California. 

“Mr. Surron. Well now, Senator, is that 
what the Court said, or did the Court say 
this: that a man cannot be denied the right 
to practice his chosen profession by a regu- 
lation which will be in violation of the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment? 

“Mr. Ervin. Well, the Court—the majority 
opinion would attempt to put it on the 
ground you put it, but the effect of it was 
different. California law says that in 
order for a person to receive a license to 
practice law in California he must not be- 
lieve in the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence. This man, Koenigs- 
burg, said he did not believe in the over- 
throw of the Government by force and vio- 
lence at the time he applied for his law 
license. And he absolutely refused to an- 
swer questions put to him by the Board of 
Law Examiners of California as to his writ- 
ings in the past, and as to his activities in 
the past, and as to his membership in or- 
ganizations in the past, which were rele- 
vant to determine whether or not he had 
answered the first questions truthfully. 

“Mr. Sutron. Well, now, isn't one of the 
dangers of the Butler bill aimed at the 
Koenigsburg decision, that it makes not 
merely advocating and teaching violent 
overthrow of the Government a crime, but 
mere teaching of the abstract doctrine as 
well; so that it would seriously affect our 
colleges. For instance, a college professor 
would be impeded if he were doing nothing 
more than teaching, disinterestedly, a course 
in communism? 

“Mr. Ervin. Well, of course, that Is an ar- 
gument made by those who are believers in 
unlimited academic freedom. I don’t like 
to put restraints on courts, fundamentally. 
I don’t like to put restraints on teaching. 
I don’t like to put restraints on anything. 
I think that judges and professors ought to 
have some self-restraint, but there are some 
objections to any kind of law of this na- 
ture; but, on the other hand, to my mind, 
there's a very much more fundamental ob- 
jection, I mean, a more serious question 
is this: If judges are going to make laws, 
if judges are going to destroy the States, 
if Judges are going to ignore the funda- 
mentals of our constitutional system and 
attempt to limit the power of Congress to 
discharge its constitutional duties, then we 
are in danger of being ruled by a judicial 
oligarchy; and, I think that that danger 
is such a more transcendant danger than 
these other things, that we may have to put 
some restraints on judges if judges are not 
going to put restraints on themselves. 

“Mr. Sutton, Well, some of your opponents 
have said, Senator, that some of the Senators 
who are criticizing the Court are disgruntled 
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over the desegregation decision, but you 
overlook the decisions of the Court which 
upheld States rights. They point out the 
recent decision by the courts granting the 
States the right to tax a Federal facility, 
What is your answer to that? 

“Mr, Ervin. The only thing I can explain: 
I do not know any decision of this Court in 
recent years that has contributed anything 
to States rights, except that one that ap- 
parently favors States being allowed to tax 
people. There has been a constant whittling 
away and a judicial erosion of States rights 
during latter years, and I can't think of a 
single decision offhand which protects any 
right on the part of the State, except the 
right of the State to tax. And I believe the 
Court once said that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, and maybe they think that 
by taxation the States would be more effec- 
tively destroyed than any other way, I don’t 
know. 

“Mr. Surron: Well, I'm still wondering 
what's going to happen to the bill, Senator? 

“Mr. Ervin. Well, I think that if the bill 
reaches the floor, that regardless of its ulti- 
mate fate, if the bill is adequately debated 
on both sides, I think that the American peo- 
ple will understand better than they do now 
our system of government and will under- 
stand that under our Constitution that legis- 
lative powers belong to Congress and that 
the States have functions in local matters, 
and that it is not proper for the Supreme 
Court of the United States to make itself a 
judicial oligarchy.” 

. * . s 

The leading opponent of the bill, Senator 
Tuomas C, HENNINGS, & Missouri Democrat, 
declined for now to discuss the bill for this 
program. He and other members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee minority who voted 
against the bill have filed a sharply worded 
report in the Senate saying the measure re- 
fiects a kill-the-umpire philosophy. They 
charge the measure would in fact frustrate 
efforts to combat Communist subversion in 
this country. One of the group, Senator 
ALEXANDER Witry, a Wisconsin Republican, 
said flatly that the bill would rob individuals 
of important civil rights, and undermine and 
unbalance the constitutional separation of 
governmental powers, If and when the Sen- 
ate does debate the bill, one of the leaders in 
the fight to kill the measure will be Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota. These are his views: 

“Mr. SUTTON. Senator HUMPHREY, what are 
the dangers of the Jenner-Butler bill? 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, first of all this bill 
is a legislative hodgepodge that attempts to 
reverse several Supreme Court decisions that 
are unpopular with one group or another, 
The Butler bill, for example, would deny the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in a par- 
ticular type of case, that dealing with ad- 
missions to the State bar, the right of law- 
yers to practice. The consequences, it seems 
to me, of that particular provision of the 
legislation would be rather severe. It could 
leave a lawyer defenseless against arbitrary 
denial of his rights under the United States 
Constitution—denial of due process. States 
might very well exclude without a remedy 
whole groups of lawyers from practicing be- 
cause of their race. The legal profession, 
mind you, would be singled out for this spe- 
cial consideration—no other profession is so 
treated. It seems to me that this legislation 
would establish the practice here of the Con- 
gress of the United States literally picking 
and choosing what cases it wished the Su- 
preme Court to handle or to have jurisdiction 
over. In this way you would destroy the 
so-called separation of powers and the bal- 
ance of power in your constitutional system. 
I think that’s the chief danger implicit in 
the bill. 

“Mr. Sutron. To your knowledge, Senator, 
is this the first time in our political history 
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that such an attempt has been made to limit 
the powers of the Court? 

“Mr. HumPHREY. No; it is not the first time. 
It’s the second time, I believe, if my memory 
serves me accurately. There was another 
instance which historians cite with shame. 
Following the War Between the States, the 
radicals in the Congress snatched jurisdiction 
away from the Court in the particular area of 
habeas corpus. The lower courts were deny- 
ing such rights, the Supreme Court was re- 
viewing these decisions, and the Congress of 
the United States decided otherwise, limiting 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. It’s 
fair to say this was one of the examples in 
American history of irresponsibility, of a lack 
of fairness and decency in our constitutional 


“Mr. Sutton. Senator HUMPHREY, you're 
an old political science professor and have 
taught American government to students be- 
fore. What is the proper relationship of the 
Court to the other branches of our Govern- 
ment? 

“Mr. Humpnrey. Well, the more I serve in 
Government the more I respect the Found- 
ing Fathers. They really were inspired men, 
and they possessed a rare genius when it 
came to government. They knew what 
tyranny was; they had to live underit. They 
saw authoritarian government at work. They 
witnessed people’s rights being denied. 
Therefore, they set up a constitutional sys- 
tem based not on theory but upon explicit 
practice. 

“They tried to devise a constitutional sys- 
tem in which there was a separation of pow- 
ers—the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial—each having a precise function to 
perform, and each of these powers balancing 
off the others. Actually our Government is 
not only a government of the majority but 
it is a government of the minority. A ma- 
jority can be as tyrannical as a minority of 
one with dictatorship. But our governmen- 
tal process is set up so that the majority must 
at all times respect the minority, and at 
times the Court has been the protector of 
minority rights. We remember the decisions 
of Cardozo, Holmes, and Brandeis, which 
later on came to be a majority; but for a 
while those were the voices of the minority. 
Now the legislative branch, at times, has been 
the protector of minority rights, and there 
have been times when the executive branch 
has had to take the courageous position and 
the unpopular position of being the protector 
against a current hysteria that would have 
overridden the rights of the minority. So as 
I see it, what we had designed here in our 
Constitution was a system that not only 
made possible government but made pos- 
sible government with justice—government 
that protected human rights, civil rights, 
civil liberties. In fact that’s the whole pur- 
pose of the Bill of Rights. It’s the whole 
purpose of due process of law in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution and in the basic 
Constitution itself. 

“Mr. Surron. Well, in your view, Senator, 
is there any one case or group of cases which 
has motivated the current criticism directed 
at the Court? 

“Mr. Humpurey. Well, I think all of us 
know that in recent years there has been 
graye concern in our country over subver- 
sion and over the activities of those who 
would undermine our Government. The 
Congress has engaged in all kinds of investi- 
gations. There have been cases that have 
come to the Supreme Court as a result of 
these Congressional investigations where in- 
dividuals felt that their rights had been 
denied, their rights as defined in the funda- 
mental law of our country, the Constitution 
of the United States. That’s what we call 
civil-liberties cases. 

“Then there has been the other, the civil- 
rights issue, the human-rights issue, the race 
issue. It’s become involved in the Court's 
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decisions relating to school desegregation and 
integration and a host of other cases, the 
bus cases, the interstate transportation cases. 
Now, there’ve been some that have resented 
the ruling of the Court under the 14th 
amendment, and, therefore, they would like 
to overrule the Court’s jurisdiction in these 
matters by denying the Court jurisdiction 
through Congressional action. But may I 
point out that one of the reasons that peo- 
ple went to court was because they couldn’t 
get any relief for their rights in the Con- 
gress or in the executive, so they appealed 
to the third branch, namely, the judiciary. 
Lately in the field of civil liberties in our 
country the courts have been the protector 
of minority rights. 

“So you have two groups of cases, the civil- 
liberties cases and the civil-rights cases, in 
which the Supreme Court has had to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, jurisdiction which it has 
under the Constitution, jurisdiction which 
belongs to it under the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of powers, jurisdiction which belongs 
to it by the very nature of the article of the 
Constitution setting up the judicial system. 
Now there are those who don’t like these 
Supreme Court rulings, and I would appeal 
to them by saying: Let’s not burn down the 
Constitution just to get at a specific case. 
It’s perfectly true that some of us may not 
like these decisions in particular cases. But 
if we're going to argue constitutional law and 
constitutional principles on the basis of a 
particular case or an individual act, I’m 
afraid we're going to lose the substance of 
our Constitution. The Constitution was 
made for the ages; it was made for the 
enduring Nation as well as for the current 
moment,” 

. . a . . 


The Jenner-Butler measure has been 
strongly condemned by the American Bar 
Association. Lawyers have their reasons for 
objecting to the measure, as explained by 
Washington Attorney Charles Rhyne, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association: 

“Mr. RHYNE. The American Bar Associa- 
tion has voted through its house of dele- 
gates, which represents some 200,000 Ameri- 
can lawyers, almost unanimously to oppose 
the Jenner bill, which would curb in part 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Senator JENNER makes no 
secret of the fact that his proposal to take 
jurisdiction from the Supreme Court stems 
from disagreement with, and would reverse, 
in effect, certain of its recent decisions. My 
personal reasons for supporting the Ameri- 
can Bar Association's resolution is that the 
institution of the Supreme Court as the ulti- 
mate resolver of all judicial controversies in 
our Nation is sound. Even though that in- 
stitution might not always provide decisions 
with which all of our people, or even a ma- 
jority of our people, would agree, and that 
no American in any case can be denied access 
to that institution without imperiling his 
constitutional rights, our independent judi- 
ciary is the envy of other peoples through- 
out the whole world. They look upon it as 
the institution which insures the greatest 
thing we have in our Nation, individual lib- 
erty under law.” 

. . . . . 


As the debate grows hotter, the Court itself 
remains, as is its tradition, aloof and silent, 
impervious to its critics. Justices do not as 
a rule speak off the bench on controversial 
matters, and never on a case or measure 
pending before Congress. Most decline all 
public comment for fear that their state- 
ments will be misconstrued so as to endanger 
the Court’s traditional objectivity. Yet to 


understand more fully the criticisms aimed 
at the Court, it’s important to know some- 
thing of the Court’s inner workings, its pro- 
cedures for deciding cases, its principles of 
judicial review, its internal application of 
These processes, of 


judicial self-restraint, 
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course, are challenged by the Jenner-Butler 
bill. For an explanation of these Supreme 
Court processes, we talked to Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas: 

“Mr. Sutton. Mr. Justice, many regard the 
Court with something akin to religious awe 
and think that the nine Justices sitting in 
secrecy arrive at the final decision as to what 
kind of Government ours will be through a 
process of lonely contemplation. I wonder, 
sir, if you would explain for us the day-to- 
day operation of the Court—the routine, the 
schedule, the workload. 

“Mr. Dovuatas. Well, usually the Court sits 
for 2 weeks and then recesses for 2 weeks, 
beginning from October down through June 
until all the business is taken care of. When 
we sit, we sit from 12 to 2 and 2:30 to 4:30. 
We have our conferences every week on a 
Friday, and we convene on Friday at 11 
o’clock and we sit most of the day, sometimes 
the entire day on Friday discussing the cases 
that have been argued that week, and con- 
sidering the petitions for certiorari and the 
applications to be heard that have come in 
during the week. 

“Mr. Sutron. When you consider a petition 
for certiorari how do you decide, or how does 
the Court decide to accept a case for review? 

“Mr. DoucLas. Well, the standards are pre= 
scribed in an act of Congress, the Jurisdic- 
tional Act of 1925. Those standards are of 
necessity somewhat general. They give the 
Court discretion to grant or deny the petition 
in light of certain circumstances. For ex- 
ample, if the court in San Francisco, the court 
of appeals there, has decided one question 
one way and the court of appeals in Boston 
has decided it another way, then there’s a 
conflict and we automatically take that case. 
If it’s a case on which dozens or hundreds 
of other cases are awaiting decision, in which 
there is great public interest or monetary 
interest to the Government or taxpayers in- 
volved, then we usually take that kind of a 
case. It takes, as a matter of practice—this is 
custom, it’s not written into law—it takes 
4 votes out of 9 judges to bring a case up on 
certiorari. That’s what we call our discre- 
tionary jurisdiction. There are other groups 
of cases that come up under different head- 
ings. The appeal cases are here as a matter 
of right. They come largely from the State 
courts. Then we have the cases of original 
jurisdiction, controversies between States 
over water rights and boundaries and so 
on, that start here and end here. 

“Mr. Sutton. Is there much discussion or 
argument in your conferences or do you gen- 
erally accept the views of the man who was 
assigned to the case? 

“Mr. Dovatas, Well, at the beginning of the 
conference, there is no opinion of anybody 
that has been written and that is submitted.- 
There's no division of labor until after the 
conference is over and the vote has been 
taken and all the discussion had. It's very 
free discussion, informal, just the nine of us 
present and we discuss it pro and con. Some- 
times various views are exchanged back and 
forth and when the Court members are fin- 
ished discussing it, we take a vote. And then 
the senior judge in the majority assigns the 
opinion, that’s usually the Chief Justice, and 
then the opinion is sent to a branch of the 
Government Printing Office that’s in the 
building and we get printed copies and circu- 
late them among the entire Court. 

“Mr. Surron. Well, why does—— 

“Mr. Dovas, It is only at the end of the 
conference discussion and perhaps some 
weeks later that there is an opinion cir- 
culated. 

“Mr. Sutrron. And that opinion is assigned 
to a specific judge to write. 

“Mr. Dovuctas. Yes, that is the first division 
of labor in our court, 

“Mr. Surron. Why does the court speak 
as a body? Why does one man write the 
opinion for the entire court? Why not sep- 
arate opinions? 
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“Mr. Dovcias. The British system is a 
little different. The British have developed 
throughout the centuries a system of each 
judge handing down his own opinions. The 
seriatim opinion is in vogue in England. And 
when we started as a country years ago, 
Jefferson had the idea that every one of 
our judges should hand down his own opin- 
ion. But Marshall, another strong-minded 
man, was of another view, and he thought 
it would be better if they had one opinion 
announcing the views of the entire court. 
So Marshall really started that custom and 
it has been a custom that has been adhered 
to, and in every case we try to get a majority 
of the nine agreed on one opinion. 

“Mr. Sutton. I think Jefferson said that by 
not writing seriatim opinions that it is diffi- 
cult to fix responsibility and it was one of 
his objections, I think, to Marshall’s b 

“Mr. DoucLas. I think so. I think he once 
said, “Let eyery man on the Court state his 
opinion and stand before God and man un- 
ashamed,” or something like that. 

“Mr. Sutton. I take it you feel that writ- 
ing the opinion as a body is a better 
procedure. 

“Mr. Doucnas. Well, it is a better guide to 
the community and to the Congress and to 
the members of the bar as to exactly where 
the Court stands. 

“Mr. Sutton. Well, do split decisions indi- 
cate a serious doubt as to what the law is? 

“Mr. Doucias. Well, it indicates that you 
are dealing with a problem that is in the 
penumbra of the law that is not settled, on 
which reasonable men can differ, that it is 
not as clear as black and white, there are 
intermediate shades in between and those 
doubts have historically been the preroga- 
tive of the members of our Court to express. 

“Mr. Sutrron. What was the role of the 
Court as envisaged by the Founding Fathers? 
Did they intend that the Court have the 
power to invalidate acts of Congress? 

“Mr. Dovuctas. Well, there is nothing in 
the Constitution that speaks directly upon 
that and specifically. That step was taken 
in 1803 in a unanimous opinion of the 
Court in Marbury v. Madison, very early in 
our history, in which the Court said that if 
it was asked to apply an act of Congress and 
enforce an act of Congress against the citi- 
zens that it wouid first examine the ques- 
tion as to whether or not that law was con- 
stitutional; and that practice has continued 
down to this date. The Court has not in 
its history declared many acts of Congress 
unconstitutional but the power has been 
used. 

“Mr. SUTTON. As I understand it, it was 
another 50 years after Marbury v. Madison 
before another act of Congress was declared 
unconstitutional. 

“Mr. Douctas. It was quite a while. I 
think it is probably pretty clear that the 
Founding Fathers intended that there be 
some referee over the Federal system. 
Holmes once said, I think, that he didn’t 
believe the Union would come to an end 
if the Court did not have the power to de- 
clare an act of Congress unconstitutional 
but that it would be somewhat in jeopardy 
if somebody did not have the power to de- 
clare acts of the States unconstitutional. 

“Mr, Surron. Was that not really one of 
the worries of the Founding Fathers; that 
the doctrine of judicial review was really 
well known and though it was not specifi- 
cally spelled out in the Constitution that 
perhaps they really did intend the Court 
to have that power? 

“Mr. Doucias. Certainly that was the as- 
sumption of the Court in 1803 and that has 
been the assumption ever since. And of 
course one of the very important roles that 
the Court performs is the referee in the 
Federal system; otherwise the students of 
this branch of government have felt that 
over the years we would probably tend to a 
Balkanization in the country if. * + + 
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“Mr. Surron. That would be the effect if 
the Court did not have that power? 

“Mr. Dovuatas, * * + If there was not some 
referee in the Federal system, whether it is 
the Court or some other agency. 

“Mr. Surron. Sir, what are the doc- 
trines or principles of judicial review used in 
deciding a question which comes before the 
Court? What about the doctrine of stare 
decisis law? Does the Court follow that in 
constitutional matters? 

“Mr. DovuGias. Well, stare decisis Is a Latin 
expression meaning to stand by a previous 
decision or to observe a precedent which was 
established years ago.. And in the field of 
private law, that is a custom that is still 
largely adhered to. The law is not a changing 
thing from day to day so far as court de- 
cisions. We make a decision on construction 
of a statute and abide by it. That usually 
stands, although very often if you go back 
in the last 10 or 20 years you'll find many of 
the Court decisions construing acts of Con- 
gress have been changed by Congress, by an 
amendment to the statute in question. 

“Mr. Sutton. In other words, all the law 
is not written and on constitutional matters 
you don’t follow the doctrine of stare decisis. 

“Mr. Dovucias, Well, now, I wasn't speak- 
ing of constitutional questions when I was 
talking about stare decisis; I was talking 
merely in the field of statutory law or so- 
called common law. In the field of consti- 
tutional law, the Court has never in its his- 
tory accepted the principle that stare decisis 
should control. It has always assumed, and 
I think quite properly, that every constitu- 
tional question is always open for reconsid- 
eration and review. That is due to the fact 
in the first place that the provisions and 
clauses of the Constitution are written in 
large generalities for the most part, not al- 
ways, but there are many large generalities 
like due process of law in the Constitution; 
and furthermore that the times change, the 
problems change and each oncoming gener- 
ation should be able to breathe its own views 
and life into the basic charter, and it 
shouldn't become frozen to reflect a political 
philosophy of the 1850’s or hereafter of the 
1950's. 

“Mr. Surron. What about the principle of 
judicial self-restraint which we hear men- 
tioned quite frequently? What is that and 
how actually is it employed? 

“Mr. Douctas. Well, the judges sit to con- 
strue the law as written and not to rewrite 
it, and one of the foremost tasks of a judge 
is to be truthful and conscientious in ad- 
hering to the Congressional scheme in the 
case of a statute. And furthermore, every 
Member of Congress, every State court judge, 
every official throughout our country, also 
takes an oath to support the Constitution, 
and so the Court naturally owes deference 
to other officials who are trying to enforce 
the law—the President, and the Senate, and 
all the rest of them—and thus should not 
and does not take into its own hands the 
settlement of all constitutional questions as 
if it and it alone knew what the answer was. 
That's it—it gives deference to the other 
branch of the Government, that’s what it 
means, 

“Mr. Sutrron. Thank you very much, sir.” 

. > . . . 

There is nothing new about the current 
arguments swirling about the Court. The 
Court has always been criticized whenever it 
took a clear-cut stand on a controversial 
issue and told Congress, the administration, 
or others that they couldn’t do something 
that they wanted to do. 

When President Thomas Jefferson ran into 
political conflict with Federalist Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, he castigated the Fed- 
eral judges as a subtle corps of sappers and 
miners constantly working underground to 
undermine the foundations of our society. 

When the Northern Securities case was 
decided against him, President Theodore 
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Roosevelt said of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “Why, I could make a man with a 
better backbone out of a banana.” 

Now, the Jenner-Butler bill appears, and 
presents, incidentally, a direct challenge for 
the Supreme Court to declare the measure 
unconstitutional should it be enacted. 
Sponsors, of course, hope to stir up a great 
debate and arouse public indignation against 
the Court. 

We hope that Senator HENNINGS and his 
supporters will succeed in the Senate in 
burying the bill, and in blocking the threat 
it presents to the continued effectiveness of 
the Supreme Court. It would be a national 
tragedy for the Congress to erase the Court's 
power to defend our civil liberties as it has 
done so well in the decisions for which it is 
most criticized. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past several months I have 
sought to emphasize that the tragedy of 
this recession lies not only in its domes- 
tic repercussions, but also in its effects 
on the worldwide level. 

I have called attention to the warn- 
ings of respected authorities who tell us 
of the growing economic offensive of the 
Soviet Union. As Mr. Dulles, Director 
of the CIA, has stated, we cannot afford 
the luxury of a recession in a time of 
such peril to the Free World. 

I am most pleased to see that greater 
attention is being given to this Soviet 
economic offensive. I add, regrettably, 
it comes late, but at least it is beginning 
to come. 

In the current issue of Newsweek mag- 
azine, for example, there appears an ex- 
cellent article warning of the Soviet’s 
steady advances on the global economic 
front. 

I call to my colleagues’ attention the 
fact that fully 4 years ago the junior 
Senator from Minnesota addressed the 
Senate time after time on the danger of 
the Soviet economic offensive. I re- 
member placing in the Recorp more 
than 40 trade agreements the Soviet 
Union had entered into with other states 
throughout the world. I pointed out 
that with the death of Stalin and with 
the new party line laid down by the 19th 
and 20th Soviet Party Congresses the 
Soviet Union was beginning to place 
additional emphasis on its economic ac- 
tivity, its economic offensive, its eco- 
nomic and political offensive, even over 
and beyond its military power. Events 
since that time vindicate the position 
taken by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Newsweek states that the Soviet bloc 
is currently “outproducing the recession- 
slowed United States” in steel, coal, and 
machine tools, and its industrial produc- 
tion in 15 years may equal that of the 
Western World. “Americans are waken- 
ing to the fact that the Reds not only 
are catching up, but actually threaten 
to surpass the United States as, the 
world’s mightiest industrial power.” 

That is the report from Newsweek. In 
the meantime our so-called leadership 
tells the American people that all is well. 
All is well, according to the leadership 
here in Washington, from the President 
on down through his Cabinet, and, in- 
deed, through some high officials in the 
Congress. 
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The people of the country are told all 
is well, despite the fact that the evidence 
indicates the Soviet Union is galloping 
ahead while we are slowly slipping 
behind. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article, entitled “The War 
Without Shots,” from the June 16 issue 
of Newsweek, along with a newspaper 
account of the article from the June 12 
Washington Post, be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE War WITHOUT SHOTS 


“Which country in the world will be the 
strongest 10 years from now?” 

Answering this question in a Gallup poll 
last week, most Britons, French, Belgians, 
and Indians named Russia. 

Most Americans polled (73 percent) dis- 
agreed, expressing confidence that the United 
States would stay ahead—recession or no 
recession. 

Commenting on America’s attitude, one 
top British Foreign Office man told News- 
week: “It is a legend, an American myth, 
that the Russians cannot catch up. And it’s 
another complacent myth that Soviet leaders 
are only managing to make a show of it by 
grinding down the faces of their wretched 
people.” 

This description of American complacency 
may have been true—before sputnik, But 
it no longer applies to all Americans. Like 
other Free World people, Americans are 
awakening to the fact that the Reds not 
only are catching up, but actually threaten 
to surpass the United States as the world’s 
mightiest industrial power. Allen W. Dulles, 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency, calls 
Russia’s buildup “the most serious chal- 
lenge” this country has ever faced. 

The challenge also was implicit in recent 
speeches by President Eisenhower and top 
administration leaders and by such promi- 
nent businessmen as James M. Symes, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who 
warned that Russia’s rail system is growing 
swiftly while America’s is dangerously de- 
clining. And it would be made even clearer 
soon in a 11l-page State Department white 
paper on Russia’s economic offensive. 

Stark, cold figures tell the story of Russia’s 
upsurge since Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
declared economic war against the West 3 
years ago, 

Expanding at the rate of 7 percent a year 
{almost double the current United States 
rate), the Soviet Union's gross national prod- 
uct now is substantially larger than that of 
Britain and West Germany combined. Its 
Texas-size Ukrainian Republic alone claims 
to grow more wheat than Canada and more 
sugar beets than the United States, and to 
dig more coal than France and Belgium put 
together. It also boasts it rolls almost as 
much steel as Britain. 

In 40 years, the Communists have trans- 
formed a nation that built none of its own 
machine tools into a colossus that last year 
launched the first sputnik and the first 
nuclear-powered surface vessel (a 16,000-ton 
icebreaker). 

During the same period, the Kremlin also 
pitched mightily into Russia’s farm prob- 
lem. More than 90 million acres of new land 
were cultivated. Soviet livestock increased 
by 4 million cattle, 8 million sheep and goats, 
6 million hogs. 

Describing his country’s achievements, 
Khrushchev tells the world, “Soviet indus- 
trial output in the first quarter of 1958 was 
11 percent above the corresponding quarter 
in 1957. In the United States it was 11 per- 
cent down.” The contrast in annual pro- 
duction since 1950; 
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Steel: Russian output nearly doubled; 
from 27.3 million to 51 million metric tons; 
United States capacity rose from 90 million 
to 128 million, though current production 
has slumped to 74 million tons. 

Coal: Russian output more than doubled, 
from 185.2 million to 379.6 million metric 
tons; that of the United States fell from 
505.3 million to 469 million tons. 

Electric power: Russian output more than 
doubled, from 91.2 billion to 209.5 billion 
kilowatt hours; that of the United States 
rose from 388.6 billion to 715 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. 

Crude oil: Russian outflow more than dou- 
bled, from 37.9 million to 98.3 million metric 
tons; that of the United States rose from 
266.7 million to 390 million tons. 

Counting everything from toothpaste to 
tanks, the United States still outproduces 
Russia by more than 2 to 1. The Russians, 
for example, turn out only 1 automobile for 
every 52.5 cars that roll off American assem- 
bly lines. But Russia already is exporting 
some models at prices lower than their 
American counterparts. 

Within Russia consumer goods are subor- 
dinated to a furious drive for more and more 
heavy industrial production—communism’s 
main weapon in its economic war against the 
West. And in steel, coal, and machine tools 
the combined Soviet bloc now actually is 
outproducing the recession-slowed United 
States. 

British economists believe that Russia is 
growing so fast that it can go on expanding 
heavy industry and still make improvements 
in its standard of living. The Russian peo- 
ple remain abjectly poor by western stand- 
ards, but in 1957 they bought 3.3 times as 
much meat as they did in 1940, 3.5 times as 
many dairy products, 9 times as many stock- 
ings. They also possess 2.5 million TV sets 
(as many as Western Europe) and last year 
made more housing starts (1.2 million) than 
the United States (900,000), though the av- 
erage Soviet house hardly meets United 
States standards. And, proving that life is 
not all work, Leningrad produced 1 million 
tennis balls. 

The Red tide of business is flowing strongly 
in the satellites, too, despite Hungary and 
the Kremlin’s squabble with Tito. The 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe reports: “The rate of expansion for 
Western Europe is below that of 1955 for the 
second year running. * * * By contrast the 
position in Eastern Europe is very much 
better.” 

Even more impressive is the progress of 
industry in Communist China. At great 
cost in blood and bone, the Reds have jacked 
up steel production from 740,000 metric tons 
in 1950 to 5.2 million tons this year, coal 
from 13.8 million to 122.4 million tons. With 
overall industrial output increasing 10 per- 
cent per year, Red China has dashed the 
hopes of many westerners that democratic 
India would stay ahead in the race for Asian 
industrialization and thus serve as an in- 
spiration for other Asians. Faced by a se- 
vere financial crisis, India is cutting back 
its own 5-year plan and will not reach even 
half Red China’s current steel output before 
1961. By then the Chinese expect to pro- 
duce at least 10 million tons, outstripping 
Japan, Peiping hopes to catch up with Brit- 
ain in 10 years. 

Taken together, the total output of the 
Soviet bloc may equal that of the Western 
World in 15 years—when today’s first-graders 
finish college, 

THE OBJECTIVE 

Were it not for communism’s avowed aim 
of world conquest, Americans and their allies 
might look on this Soviet upsurge with awe 
and admiration. But the Kremlin makes 
little attempt to disguise its objective. 
Khrushchev himself once blurted: “We value 
trade least for economic reasons, and most 
for political purposes.” 
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The brisk business done by Moscow and 
its allies last week alone gave ample proof 
of their potential. 

In Yemen, a Russian airliner swooped down 
on a desert airstrip (newly built by the 
Soviets) and dropped off 20 Communist Chi- 
nese engineers. They were the vanguard of 
& larger force arriving soon to build roads 
for the feudal Arab kingdom—suddenly im- 
portant because it is fighting to grab neigh- 
boring Aden, a key link in Britain’s Com- 
monwealth lifeline to the Far East. 

In Rio de Janeiro, Russia sought to barter 
$9 million worth of crude oil for surplus 
Brazilian coffee, cocoa, and cotton, while 
a Rumanian trade delegation offered the in- 
dustrial-minded Brazilians oil-producing 
equipment at bargain rates. 

In Moscow, the big West German firm of 
Krupp, successor to the industrial empire 
that built Hitler's war machine, confirmed a 
$12 million order for synthetic-fiber machin- 
ery and prospects for the sale of cement- 
making equipment. 

In Finland, which strained for years to 
pay off huge war debts imposed by Russia, 
the Government signed up for $125 million 
more in Soviet long-term loans. 

In Washington, Premier Khrushchevy’s 
latest letter to President Eisenhower offered 
to increase Soviet-United States trade by 
“several billion dollars” (Soviet raw mate- 
rials plus “the most modern iron-ore-mining 
machinery” in exchange for quantities of 
United States consumer goods and equip- 
ment). Russia, Khrushchev suggested, 
would make up any trade deficit in cash or 
with “installments and [United States] long- 
term loans.” 

In Asia, the Red approach often has been 
even more direct. Red China gave King 
Mahendra of Nepal a planeload of coronation 
presents and $4 million in cash. (The 
United States gift: A sheaf of bird-of-para- 
dise plumes, salvaged from the basement of 
the New York Museum of Natural History.) 
The Reds also flattered President Sukarno 
of Indonesia by publishing a catalog of his 
private art collection and handing him 
$10,000 in “advance royalties.” And in Cam- 
bodia recently, the Soviet Red Cross was on 
the scene with $34,000 in relief for victims 
of a disastrous fire, 


SOVIET STRATEGY 


The weight and direction of Moscow's eco- 
nomic offensive were determined in 1955 
after a calculating look at American foreign- 
aid figures. United States economic aid, 
though only a fraction of the amount Ameri- 
cans spend on liquor and tobacco, still out- 
ranked Soviet-bloc aid (by 2 to 1). But the 
bulk of American assistance—$60 billion to 
more than 60 countries since 1945—had gone 
to bolster the United States military allies 
(example: South Korea, which received $735 
million in the past 3 years) and to supple- 
ment military aid, currently nearly double 
economic aid. 

The Russians accordingly made their 
strongest effort in an area largely neglected 
by the United States—the uncommitted 
third of the world where grinding poverty, 
memories of Western colonialism, and politi- 
cal immaturity offered a pushover for com- 
munism. Here, the Red strategists decided, 
was the perfect battleground for Khrush- 
chev’s pitchmen—Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Nepal, India, Indonesia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia. In these 9 key neutral nations in the 
past 3 years, total Soviet-Red China aid has 
outdistanced total United States aid by $1.1 
billion to $763 million. In the first 5 of 
these countries, Communist aid actually is 
10 times greater. And most of the Commu- 
nist aid is in the form of long-term, cut- 
rate loans (2.5 percent as against the stand- 
ard Western rate of 4.5 to 5 percent). 

In the 3 years since Khrushchey launched 
the big drive in a swing through Asia, the 
Communists have built up an elaborate “su- 
per-agency” for foreign aid. Strategy and 
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administration is directed In Moscow by the 
State Committee for External Economic Re- 
lations of the Soviet Council of Ministers 
with special geographic sections for Europe, 
for “the East,” and for “underdeveloped capi- 
talist countries.” 

Unhampered by debates in press or par- 
liament, SCEER can wheel and deal as it 
pleases, buying up surpluses here, “dumping” 
there. Its emphasis is on showy aid projects, 
ranging from highways, bakeries, and buses 
(15) in Afghanistan to a nuclear reactor in 
Egypt and a sports stadium in Burma. India 
has wangled a 1 million-ton steel mill as part 
of its $295 million in Soviet aid, and Indo- 
nesia is getting a sugar mill and a tire fac- 
tory. 


The Communists also push trade deals. 
Soviet-bloc trade agreements with the less 
developed countries jumped from 49 in 1953 
to 147 in 1957, and trade with them shot up 
50 percent last year. In Southeast Asia, the 
Reds offer a remarkable variety of goods, 
ranging from bicycles, sewing machines, and 
canned bamboo shoots to steel girders and 
diesel engines, at prices that undercut the 
Japanese by as much as 40 percent. 

In recent months, the Communist offen- 
sive has leaped into Latin America, where a 
drastic fall in raw-materials prices has re- 
duced export earnings, closed down mines 
and plantations, and halted ambitious indus- 
trialization plans. Russia already has dis- 
placed Britain as the world’s largest buyer of 
Uruguay's wool, that country’s main export. 
It now is buying Chilean copper, Colombian 
coffee, Argentine meat and hides. 

The Reds are stepping up their own “point 
4" program, too. More than 2,300 Com- 
munist technicians now are on the job in 
underdeveloped countries, twice the United 
States number. Most are fluent in the lan- 
guages of their 19 target countries. And last 
year 2,000 technicians and students were 
brought to Moscow, Prague, Peking, and 
other Communist capitals. Seven hundred 
came from India alone. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


Obviously, the Red offensive doesn’t al- 
ways run smoothly. There have been com- 
plaints about the poor quality of Commu- 
nist crude oil, trucks, and automobile 
equipment. And Moscow’s recent suspen- 
sion of $285 million in credits to Yugoslavia, 
following Tito’s refusal to accept Soviet 
political primacy, has brought tut-tuts from 
the Indians and misgivings in Egypt and 
Syria. 

In terms of total economic war, however, 
dictatorship has the advantage of flexibility. 
The Kremlin can act swiftly and on its own; 
the democracies must legislate. Recent ex- 
amples: 

In Washington, it took the State Depart- 
ment 6 months to get an aid program to 
Communist Poland through Congress 
Moscow didn’t hold back a ruble to the 
U. A. R's Gamal Abdel Nasser, when he 
cracked down on his home-grown Reds. 

In Colombo, Ceylonese authorities urgently 
needed technical assistance on an irrigation 
project, On the same day, identical requests 
were made to the Soviet and United States 
embassies. Ten days later, a Russian irriga- 
tion specialist stepped off the plane at 
Colombo. A high State Department official 
later explained: “If we had got a man there 
within 12 months we’d be breaking all 
records.” 

But Russia’s most telling selling point is 
its astounding rate of industrial advance. 
The uncommitted nations frequently are less 
impressed by the air-conditioned homes of 
United States aid officials than they are by 
the knowledge that Russia has almost be- 
come a technological equal of the United 


Last week, an amendment to give the 
administration a freer hand in aiding res- 
tive Soviet satellites was defeated in the 
Senate by 1 vote. 
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States in 13 years—given the fact much of its 
industry was destroyed in World War IIl—and 
that peasant China, 9 years after the revolu- 
tion, has its own foreign-aid program. They 
are impressed, too, by the fact the Soviets 
manage their economy as they wish, bothered 
by no free trade unions agitating for higher 
wages, by no free-enterprise economy resist- 
ing state controls. 

Recognizing this, Secretary of State Dulles 
once commented: “The cruel Communist 
system does have a certain fascination for 
people who feel their economies are stand- 
ing still.” 

The State Department’s Dillon last month 
stated the case squarely: “In my judgment,” 
he said, “the most important economic ques- 
tion facing the United States is: What eco- 
nomic system will these 1 billion people of 
the less developed countries ultimately 
choose in their struggle against poverty? 
Will they succumb to communism? Or will 
they find the way to economic well-being 
through the principles of individual liberty 
and economic democracy?” And in a memo 
to the White House, the United States 
delegation to the United Nations warned: 
“Defeat in this [economic] race could be as 
disastrous as defeat in the armaments race.” 

The question was: What could the West- 
ern World do to avoid being “buried,” as 
Khrushchey puts it. 

Obviously, the West possessed powerful 
means of meeting the Red challenge. 


WESTERN PRIORITIES 


Economists and statesmen agree that 
priority No. 1 is for the United States to 
resume its economic growth. There are 
signs that the long-awaited upturn is at last 
in sight. Yet in the long run, economists 
believe, the United States economy no longer 
can develop along purely internal lines. 
United States business, they argue, must 
find expanding markets in the rest of the 
world, 

The heads of NATO governments agree 
that the Free World must henceforth organ- 
ize its economics, as well as its defense, 
along the lines of interdependence. West- 
ern experts have been searching for ways 
and means of translating this word into 
deeds. 

Ever since World War II, Free-World com- 
merce has been straitjacketed by tariff 
barriers, unconvertible currencies, and above 
all, the dollar shortage. Europe’s recovery 
has done much to ease these restrictions 
but, in the end, the main initiative lies 
squarely with the United States. 

With heavy unemployment in many areas, 
it. won’t be easy to persuade Congress to 
open United States markets to more foreign 
goods. Yet the United States depends on 
the outside world for 100 percent of its tin, 
mica, asbestos, and chrome, for 99 percent 
of its nickel, 95 percent of its manganese, 
93 percent of its cobalt. And dependence 
on foreign raw materials is steadily growing. 
Equally important, 4.5 million Americans 
work directly for overseas customers, and 
the farm products of 1 acre out of 5 go to 
foreign countries. 

But if overseas customers are to buy more 
United States goods they must obtain the 
dollars to pay for them. This means that 
America must buy more goods from abroad. 
This, in turn, implies that the United States’ 
own prosperity is linked with lower tariffs. 

Western Europe, which makes most of the 
goods Americans buy abroad, would be the 
main beneficiary of a more liberal tariff 
policy. But what about Afro-Asia, where the 
Reds are pressing hardest? 

Economic strategists in Washington and 
London are convinced that if the West fails 
to help improve Afro-Asia’s standards of 
living, a Communist victory is inevitable. 
A common Afro-Asian complaint is that, 
while the wealthy nations have become 
wealthier during the postwar boom, the poor 
have remained poor. 
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The State Department's Dillon suggests 
that the United States earmark $1 billion a 
year to be used for constructive projects in 
the underdeveloped nations, and that other 
western industrial nations (notably West 
Germany) help out, too. 

Dillon also proposes that the United 
States increase its investments in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to help stabilize the 
economies of other Free World nations. And 
he suggests a larger volume of private Ameri- 
can investment abroad, which last year 
leveled off at about $3 billion. (In its pre- 
World War I heyday, Britain invested abroad 
the equivalent of two Marshall plans a year.) 

Whether Congress would accept such a 
plan is debatable. But it could revive world 
trade and spur the United States economy 
to greater heights. It certainly would dem- 
onstrate that the United States still is true 
to its ideals of freedom—both political and 
economic. Russia’s challenge also was 
America’s opportunity. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 12, 1958] 


MAGAZINE CLAIMS REDS OUTPRODUCE UNITED 
STATES In STEEL, COAL, AND TOOLS 

New Yorn, June 11.—The Soviet bloc is 
now outproducing the _ recession-slowed 
United States steel, coal, and machine tool 
industries, and may match the total Free 
World’s industrial output in 15 years, News- 
week magazine said today. 

Noting that Russia's annual gross national 
product is expanding at the rate of 7 per- 
cent—almost double the current United 
States rate—the magazine said, “Americans 
are awakening to the fact that the Reds 
not only are catching up, but actually 
threaten to surpass the United States as 
the world’s mightiest industrial power.” 

In meeting the Soviet economic chalienge, 
the publication said, “Economists believe the 
United States economy can no longer develop 
along purely internal lines. United States 
business, they argue, must find expanding 
markets in the rest of the world.” 

But Newsweek said “With heavy unem- 
ployment in many areas, it won’t be easy 
to persuade Congress to open United States 
markets to more foreign goods,” in order that 
overseas nations can earn dollars with which 
to buy United States goods. 

However, the magazine pointed out that 
the United States still has a big jump on 
Russia. Counting everything from tooth- 
paste to tanks, this country outproduces the 
Soviets by better than 2 to 1. 

It noted that Russia turns out only one 
car for every 52.5 autos that roll off American 
assembly lines. “But,” it added, “Russia al- 
ready is exporting some models at prices 
lower than their American counterparts.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Iin- 
vite special attention to the most recent 
report of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
entitled “Foreign Economic Policy for 
the 20th Century.” I wish to commend 
the highly esteemed authors of this re- 
port for their constructive and positive 
recommendations as to ways in which 
we can step up our efforts to aid in the 
economic growth and development of the 
poorer countries of the world. In this 
report the economic offense of the Soviet 
Union is noted and while warning that 
Soviet trade competition probably will 
be intensified, the panel states: 

The Free World can withstand the impact 
of the Soviet geopolitical trade offense, if 
it organizes itself to do so. 


I call to the attention of the Senate 
that this splendid report says that we 
can win; it says that we can outstrip the 
Soviet Union if we organize ourselyes 
to do so. There is no lack of resources, 
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there is no lack of scientists, there is 
no lack of capital on our part, there is 
no lack of productive capacity or tech- 
nical know-how. There is only one thing 
wrong, and only one thing we lack. We 
lack leadership—leadership with the will 
to get the job done. Such leadership has 
been sorely lacking for several years, 
while the people have been hoodwinked 
into believing all is well. 

The panel expresses concern, however, 
over the lack of awareness on the part 
of the American people in our stake in 
world economic and social progress, and 
the failure—listen to this— 
and the failure of the leadership in our 
Government to emphasize its importance. 


Here we see the Rockefeller report of 
the Brothers Fund putting its finger 
right on the heart of the problem—the 
failure of the leadership in our Govern- 
ment to emphasize the importance of 
the Soviet economic offensive, and the 
failure of the leadership in our Govern- 
ment to mobilize the American people to 
win the struggle. 

This Rockefeller report stresses the 
vital importance of continued growth of 
our economy. It does not say anything 
about our recovery from the recession, 
which seems to be the favorite theme of 
some persons. Some are of the mind 
that all we have to do is be content that 
the recession has stopped. It has stopped 
by leaving 5 million persons unemployed, 
It has slowed down until the loss of an- 
nual production is around $18 billion. 
This is no way to win the struggle 
against a powerful, cunning, and adroit 
enemy such as the Soviet Union. 

The Rockefeller report stresses the 
vital importance of continued growth of 
our economy—not of its stagnant condi- 
tion, not merely that we arrest the re- 
cession, but that we arrest it and move 
on to higher ground. This is a point 
which I have emphasized in speaking on 
the recession. Here is what the report 
states on this point: 

Because of the weight of the United States 
economy, perhaps the major contribution we 
can make to world growth is the maintenance 
of the vitality, growth, and stability of our 
economy. * * * 

Basic to world economic growth is an ex- 
panding and vital United States economy. 
The importance of the United States as a 
market and as a source of supply is funda- 
mental. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a text of the summary of this 
report, which was published in the New 
York Times of June 16, along with news- 
paper articles about it of the same date 
from the New York Times and the Wall 
Street Journal, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
and articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 16, 1958] 
Text or SUMMARY OF ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS 
FUND REPORT ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
I. CHALLENGE 

All over the world, social and economic 
conditions taken for granted for centuries 
have come to seem intolerable. Economic 


and social growth has become a matter of 
primary concern everywhere. These aspira- 
tions for growth, if they are based on respect 
for national and human dignity, can become 
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the basis of a new and more enduring world 
community. 

No country—not even the United States— 
can meet the expectations of its people or 
continue to grow merely by developing and 
using its own resources alone. The Free 
World must devise the institutions for a 
world community in which free societies may 
flourish and free men have the opportunity 
to realize their potentialities as human 
beings. The challenge, therefore, to our for- 
eign economic policy is to develop a concept 
for an international structure within which 
basic human objectives can be realized, to 
understand our responsibilities with respect 
to it, and then work steadily toward achiev- 
ing it. 


It, THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


(a) Disintegration of the 19th century po- 
litical system—(b) Worldwide social revo- 
lution 


There came about by the end of World 
War II an almost universal demand for a 
better standard of living to be achieved 
through political action, if purely economic 
efforts proved insufficient. In the United 
States, where the gap between aspirations 
and reality was smallest, this demand was at 
its mildest. In other nations, where the gap 
between reality and aspirations was larger, 
demands took on increasingly revolutionary 
overtones—the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions became a dominant current in con- 
temporary affairs, 


(c) Less developed regions: Rising expec- 
tations and population growth 


The regions most in need of capital also 
are often handicapped by the absence of a 
tradition of enterprise, a trained labor force 
or an adequate market system. The world- 
wide social and economic revolution is made 
even more acute by the explosive increase of 
the world’s population. If the rate of 
growth between 1900 and 1950 is maintained 
the world’s population will increase by at 
least a third in the next generation or by 
about 1 billion. 

The restlessness produced in a rapidly 
growing population is magnified by the pre- 
dominance of youth. In Algeria, for ex- 
ample, the age group under 25 represents 61 
percent of the population and in Burma 
56 percent, as compared with 43 percent in 
the United States and 38 percent in France. 


(d) The industrial nations of the Free World 


Once catalyzed by Marshall plan aid, the 
European economy has moved from strength 
to strength. Nevertheless, the economic 
situation of the industrialized states remains 
precarious. A great deal depends on de- 
veloping an international structure which 
reflects the interdependence of countries, 
large and small, industrialized and less de- 
veloped. An essential component will be an 
increasingly liberal United €tates trade 
policy, which will permit other nations to 
sell in American markets. 

(e) The Communist threat 


1. Soviet aid: Sino-Soviet aid promised 
(only a small part has been delivered) to 
the less-developed countries from January 
1, 1954, to February 1, 1958, amounted to 
$1,952 million of which $378 million is mili- 
tary. Forty-four percent of the total Soviet 
assistance to the middle eastern countries 
was for military equipment. 

2. Communist bloc trade: The question 
of United States policy toward Soviet bloc 
trade is a very real one and must be faced 
realistically. It is important for us to recog- 
nize that trade competition from the Soviet 
bloc is essentially political. It is probable 
that this competition will be intensified. 
The Free World can withstand the impact 
of the Soviet geopolitical trade offensive, 
if it organizes itself to do so. By building 
appropriate international institutions on the 
solid basis of existing mutual interest, the 
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Free World can perpetuate an advantage that 
lies overwhelmingly on its side. 

3. Exchange of leaders: During 1957, 2,000 
Soviet bloc technicians were working for 
periods of 1 month or more in 19 less-de- 
veloped countries in Asia and Africa. 
Roughly one-third were military technicians. 
At the same time, over 2,000 technicians, 
professional people and students went to 
Soviet bloc countries for study and indoctri- 
nation. 

4. Conclusion: The Soviet effort is im- 
pressive primarily because the Free World 
has failed to develop a workable structure 
within which the industrialized and newly 
developing regions can cooperate in fulfilling 
the aspirations of their peoples. 


({) United States ties with the world 
economy 


We have been particularly negligent in 
giving proper weight to the constructive role 
played by private capital flows. ‘These are 
running at a rate that is more than twice the 
volume of United States Government eco- 
nomic assistance, and in the newly develop- 
ing economies it is of comparable magni- 
tude to the United States Government effort. 
Furthermore, in recent years private foreign 
investment has been expanding rapidly and 
broadening its base both geographically and 
in industrial diversity. Yet it is too often 
written off as having only secondary im- 
portance as an instrument in forwarding eco- 
nomic development in the less industrialized 
economies. It is our conviction that private 
investment can carry abroad the dynamism 
that has characterized the United States 
economy more effectively than any other 
means at our command. We should give far 
more effort than we have in the past to find- 
ing ways of encouraging its maximum use 
for achieving world economic and social 
development. 

The effort of the Free World industrialized 
countries and particularly of the United 
States in the less developed regions has 
clearly been of major significance. 

Nevertheless, the fact must be faced that 
the present level of total private and Gov- 
ernment capital that flows from the indus- 
trialized Free World is not nearly enough. 
Since the rate of capital accumulation for 
the less developed areas is only about $17 
billion annually, the additional amount 
needed to provide a margin between static 
and genuinely dynamic progress is well 
within the resources of the industrial Free 
World. 


Ill. A 20TH CENTURY ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
FOR THE FREE WORLD 


(a) Interdependence of nations 


The cardinal feature of the contemporary 
world is the ever growing interdependence of 
nations. The less-developed nations need the 
industrial equipment and consumer items of 
technologically advanced nations and mar- 
kets for their primary products. The indus- 
trialized nations depend on these sources of 
raw materials and food, and they require 
markets abroad for their manufactured prod- 
ucts. Both require markets larger than any 
individual nation can provide. Because of 
the weight of the United States economy, 
perhaps the major contribution we can make 
to world growth is the maintenance of the 
vitality, growth, and stability of our 
economy. 

Since World War II, a number of institu- 
tions have been developed, many of them 
representing an effort to create communities 
which permit the Nation-State to enjoy the 
benefits and assume the responsibilities of 
participation in a larger complex: 

1. The European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity and the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

2. Communities based on a common mar- 
ket, for example, Benelux and European 
Common Market. 
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3. Market and commodity agreements. 

4. Monetary and credit arrangements. 

5. Corporations whose operations extend 
through many nations. 

However, a structure adequate to the as- 
pirations and opportunities of the 20th cen- 
tury requires a more comprehensive outlook 
and a longer-range purpose. 

(b) The United States and world economic 
growth 

Basic to world economic growth is an ex- 
panding and vital United States economy. 
The importance of the United States as a 
market and as a source of supply is funda- 
mental. 

(c) Regional arrangements 

The most natural multinational arrange- 
ments are frequently regional. In many 
parts of the world, geography combines with 
common history to provide the basis for 
common objectives and fruitful cooperative 
efforts. 

We have had a special experience with re- 
gional arrangements, both domestically and 
within the Western Hemisphere. Domesti- 
cally, we have benefited from the stimulus 
of a large trading area. 

The United States should encourage the 
formation of regional arrangements if they 
are designed—as they should be—with due 
regard to the general growth, cohesion and 
interdependence of the entire Free World. 
Regional arrangements of the kind here con- 
sidered do not imply regional autarky. Their 
aim is the progressive elimination of trade 
barriers within groups, not the erection of 
new barriers between groups. Regional ar- 
rangements should be considered a step in 
the direction of freeing world trade. We 
should encourage not only regional economic 
groupings but strive for increasingly free re- 
lations among these groupings. 

We believe that this regional approach 
has worldwide validity. Because the par- 
ticular adaptation will be different for each 
region, the structure will have to be worked 
out by each region through consultation. 
We feel the United States should encourage 
the development of such regional structures 
in all areas of the Free World. We have tried 
to develop the outline for Western Hemi- 
sphere unity in chapter V, as an illustrative 
case. 

(d) Functional arrangements 


1. The special problem of primary prod- 
ucts: Most of the countries in the less-in- 
dustrialized areas of the world derive the 
bulk of their foreign-exchange earnings from 
primary-products exports: agricultural food 
products; petroleum and other fuels; and 
industrial raw materials, either agricultural 
or mineral. In 1957, the prices of most ex- 
port foodstuffs fell and prices of industrial 
Taw materials declined even more sharply. 
The situation in a number of countries is 
now so acute due to downward fluctuations 
in prices on these products that immediate 
action is required to avert crises and to deal 
with these problems on a long-term basis. 
We suggest consideration of the following 
two procedures: 

(a) An agreement for commodities, where 
there are no practical means for controlling 
supply, might be worked out by producing 
and consuming countries to deal with sur- 
plus stock and to limit the fluctuations 
within a given year to a stated percentage, 
say 10 percent, above or below the average 
price for the given product in the previous 
year. 

(b) Use of international credits to cushion 
the impact of necessary adjustments in com- 
modity markets on producing nations. 

2. The vistas of science and technology: 
In fields like the following, international 
agreements and cooperation are essential if 
significant progress is to be made, because 
the problems are broader than national 
houndaries: oceanography, development of 
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an agriculture using irrigation by sea water, 
meteorology, medical research, and peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

3. The role of international institutions: 
The world possesses a most impressive array 
of international institutions, concerned in 
one way or another with economic and so- 
cial problems. The very multiplicity of 
these institutions calls for coordination. 
Coordination is required on the level of in- 
dividual country development plans. One 
of the most important forms of assistance to 
the newly developing lands can be in help- 
ing them take the maximum advantage of 
the complex of opportunities available. Re- 
gional development banks and organizations 
may prove a most fruitful method of relat- 
ing regional needs to the various forms of 
international assistance available. 

Some of our aid can be most effectively 
channeled through the existing institutions 
of the United Nations. In addition, con- 
sideration could be profitably given to the 
establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Authority to provide added impetus to 
worldwide economic growth. 

(e) Trade policy 

Within the Free World trading system, 
United States exports account for 20 percent 
of all exports, and its imports for 14 percent 
of total imports. But in terms of our do- 
mestic economy, combined imports and ex- 
ports represent only about 8 percent of an- 
nual output. This relatively small propor- 
tion often leads us to underestimate the 
importance of that trade to other nations. 
What is a small item on our import list may 
be a major source of revenue for an export- 
ing nation, for example our imports of Swiss 
watches, Scotch whisky, or Latin American 
coffee and copper. 

Between 9 and 10 percent of all the 
durable goods produced in the United States 
is sold abroad. Significantly enough, these 
sales provide the margin between profit and 
loss for a large segment of American in- 
dustries. About 4,500,000 workers, or 7 per- 
cent of the entire United States labor force, 
are directly dependent upon foreign trade 
for their livelihoods. Foreign trade provides 
more direct employment in the United 
States than the automobile, steel, chemical, 
and textile industries combined. One of 
the most important arguments in favor of 
trade liberalization is that it will broaden 
competition and thus increase the com- 
petitive discipline that is a major safeguard 
against inflation. Especially when con- 
sumer demand in the United States is press- 
ing against our capacity output, the free 
access of foreign producers to our market 
will help to Keep prices from rising. 

We believe it essential that the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program be made a per- 
manent part of our national policy. There 
should also be a broadening of Presidential 
discretion to allow for consideration of 
broad domestic and foreign-policy interests. 
Escape clauses, peril-point provisions, and 
even defense-essentiality procedures should 
be reconsidered. 


IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT OF LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
The interdependence of nations implies 

that any lagging part of the world economy 

holds back every other. Conversely, to the 
extent that the less-developed regions par- 
ticipate fully in world economic growth, the 
entire Free World will benefit. Markets will 
expand, both for raw materials and indus- 
trial products, and an increasing range of 
human aspirations will be satisfied. We can- 
not achieve a community of free nations if 
the disparities of opportunity for their peo- 
ples are so vast as to preclude any common 
experience. The ultimate objective of all 
economic development is the well-being and 
happiness of the individual and the basic 
unit of society which is the family. The fu- 
ture peace of the world and the achievement 
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of some of our deepest values depend on the 
sustained advance of the less developed re- 
gions in cooperation with the industrialized 
nations. 
(a) General characteristics 

While colonialism exacted a human and 
political toll, it also represented one of the 
greatest conversions in history. The more 
successful the teachings of the colonial pow- 
ers, the more untenable grew their position. 
The disintegration of the colonial systems is 
thus fraught with both promise and peril. 
Its promise resides in the community of 
values which produced it. Its danger resides 
in the fact that anticolonialism may turn out 
to be the only shared objective of a people. 
The result may be nationalism impelled more 
by resentment than by positive aspirations, 


(b) Essential elements in‘economic 
development 

1, Governmental structure and services: 
Essential elements to the rate of advance will 
be law and order with justice, the develop- 
ment of a sound structure for taxes, cus- 
toms, and budgets, plus an efficient, loyal, 
and trained civil service. 

2. Education and trained manpower: At- 
tention must be given to the advancement of 
education at all levels. Well-developed plans 
for universal primary education are essential 
if people are to develop and preserve their 
own democratic institutions and well-being. 

(a) An appraisal should be made of the 
problems and needs of development of high- 
level manpower in Free World, less-developed 
countries. 

(b) There should be a general assessment, 
in terms of impact and cost, of all present 
United States activities which are related 
to human resources development. 

(c) The United States should cooperate 
with the region or country concerned in the 
development of educational institutions of 
all kinds, particularly in the field of higher 
education. 

(d) There is need to develop specially 
trained personnel in the United States Goy- 
ernment, as well as educational, philan- 
thropic, and industrial institutions serving 
abroad. 

3. Public health and sanitation: A major 
contribution to well-being and development 
can be made by more effective planning and 
the coordination of existing services. 

4. Agriculture: To achieve a balanced agri- ~ 
culture, a major expansion of Government 
services in the fields of agricultural exten- 
sion service, home demonstration, and super- 
vised credit is required. 

5. Basic public works: Fields such as trans- 
portation, power, irrigation, and port facili- 
ties require intelligent long-range planning 
both nationally and regionally. The financ- 
ing of such projects must be a major con- 
cern for the Free World. 

(c) Financing capital needs 

The capital needs of the less-developed 
countries can be grouped roughly into three 
categories; Basic services (public health and 
sanitation, education, agricultural extension, 
public administration), public works 
(roads, railways, harbors, irrigation works), 
and the production and distribution of 
goods and services. As a general rule, the 
provision of basic services and public works 
in less-developed areas has been financed 
from Government sources while production 
and distribution are private enterprise func- 
tions in a free economy. 

It was to fill gaps in the existing inter- 
national credit structure that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund was conceived as part of 
the United States program. It began op- 
erations in November 1957 with a modest 
appropriation of only $300 million. By the 
end of January 1958 it had received 161 ap- 
plications from 27 countries totaling $1,300 
million. 

The Development Loan Fund should be 
incorporated as a permanent Government 
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institution and we recommend it be spe- 
cifically authorized to make grants and that 
at least a portion of the United States grant 
and aid program should be handled through 
it. It should be authorized to contract with 
American companies to produce goods and 
services abroad in areas where private capi- 
tal will not go on its own initiative because 
of the risks involved. We believe that a con- 
siderable increase in its capital may be thor- 
oughly warranted. 

(&) The significance of private enterprise 

1. The encouragement of private enter- 
prise: The driving force in a free country 
comes from the initiative, imagination, and 
willingness to assume responsibility on the 
part of innumerable individuals. The suc- 
cess and effectiveness of the totality of their 
efforts depend importantly on the climate, 
the framework, and the conditions under 
which they are able to operate. 

Recognition must be given to two factors 
that work against their achievement—the 
lack of a tradition of the value of individual 
initiative which together with the pressures 
of rising expectations tend to result in cen- 
tralization in government of economic and 
social forces. Therefore, a major conscious 
effort must be made to encourage the de- 
velopment of systems which permit the flour- 
ishing of these values within structures not 
necessarily identical with ours but which are 
compatible and make possible a common ef- 
fort. 

Two general approaches to the encourage- 
ment of private enterprise by national gov- 
ernments should be emphasized. The first 
relates to domestic policies to encourage 
initative and enterprise and promote domes- 
(tic saving and investment. Among the most 
important of such policies are those designed 
to check inflation and stabilize currencies. 
In many of the less-developed countries, do- 
mestic inflation has been the chief enemy of 
growth, An end to inflation would en- 
courage savings, assure that savings would be 
channeled into the most efficient form of in- 
vestment and make possible the removal of 
the maze of direct controls that inhibit 
initiative and enterprise. 

Taxation is another field where national 
governments might take action to promote 
the growth of private enterprises. Tax 
structures should be reviewed to minimize 
impediments to growth. 

2. The role of private foreign investment: 
United States capital has played an increas- 
ingly significant role in the economy and so- 
cial development of other nations, particu- 
larly in the Western Hemisphere. It should 
be the policy of the United States to en- 
courage private overseas investment as a 
complement to programs of economic aid 
and technical assistance. However, private 
investment—with the exception of private 
philanthropic capital—will flow into foreign 
fields only if there is the prospect of a re- 
turn commensurate with the risks involved. 
If the risks or uncertainties are too great, 
private enterprise will not enter many areas 
where it could make a great contribution. 
One of the preconditions for the fullest use 
of private enterprise is the development of 
the regional political and economic struc- 
tures described in chapter IH, a framework, 
which permits men, money, and goods to 
move freely to where they can play the most 
important role in world economic growth. 

We recommend that the United States 
Government take direct action to encourage 
the flow of private funds into international 
investment by providing appropriate tax in- 
centives for investment abroad. 

3. Coordination of private and public ac- 
tivities: 

(a) Facts should be collected covering all 
substantial private American capital invest- 
ment presently taking place abroad to make 
possible the coordination of private and 
public activities. 
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(b) The handling of intergovernmental 
loans, such as those made by the Export- 
Import Bank, could be made less time con- 
suming and more productive, 

(c) In areas of high risk it might be prac- 
ticable and useful to make long-term, low- 
interest-rate loans to private enterprise as 
a special inducement to go into such areas. 
Where even this type of loan will not in- 
duce private enterprise to go into these 
areas, the newly incorporated Development 
Loan Fund should be given authority to 
contract with American private enterprises 
to render certain services of a technical or 
managerial character abroad. 

4. The framework for investment and en- 
terprise: In collaboration with other nations, 
the United States must continuously seek 
to establish legal institutions and arrange- 
ments, national and international, which 
serve as the foundation for a dependable and 
productive flow of investment and trade in 
international economic life. 


(e) Liberalizing international trade 


The less-developed nations, if they are to 
achieve maximum industrial and general 
economic development, need broader mar- 
kets than can be provided within national 
boundaries. 


V. WESTERN HEMISPHERE—A TEST CASE 


It is imperative for the United States to 
cooperate closely with its Western Hemi- 
sphere neighbors in the solution of problems 
that necessarily are of common concern. A 
sober review and consideration of our longer 
term economic and social objectives and re- 
lationships haye been too long deferred. 

Any serious reformulation of United States 
foreign economic policy must include as a 
major element careful consideration of our 
common objectives with respect to and our 
impact upon the neighbors to whom we 
are so closely bound. Even in Canada, 
where the development record of the econ- 
omy has been outstanding, there have been 
recent rumblings. These reflect at least a 
sharp questioning of certain of our economic 
interrelationships and deserve immediate 
and serious attention. 

For the United States, for Canada on our 
north and for the 20 Latin American re- 
publics to our south, interhemisphere eco- 
nomic ties are the predominant factor in 
their respective foreign trade interests. 
About half of all the United States trade 
flow is within the hemisphere, almost 
equally divided between Canada and Latin 
America. 

(a) Current emergencies 

We face a situation of serious economic 
deterioration—one that could lead to crises 
in a number of Latin American nations. 
Such developments are of the utmost con- 
cern to the United States. Perhaps the 
most acute problem is coffee. 


(0) An inter-American conference 

The United States should participate in 
calling as soon as possible an Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference in which Canada 
would be invited. The Conference should 
be called for the joint consideration of an 
action to— 

Find workable procedures for moderat- 
ing extreme price fluctuations in commodity 
trades. 

Devise ways for the cooperative promo- 
tion of general economic growth and de- 
velopment, including consideration of an 
Inter-American Development Authority. 

Work toward international agreement to 
set up a common market of hemispherewide 
scope or of regional common markets with 
merger as an eventual goal. 

Establish an Inter-American Payments 
Union to provide for the full convertibility 
of currencies among all nations subscribing 
to a common market arrangement. 

Facilitate other inter-American arrange- 
ments for cooperation upon common pur- 
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poses and social objectives in such fields as 
education, low-cost housing, health and 
technical assistance. 

Assure that such arrangements shall be 
so conceived and executed as to promote 
high levels of multilateral world trade and 
the general economic growth of the entire 
Free World. 


VI. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH FOR 
ATTAINING WORLDWIDE OBJECTIVES 


Economic growth is not automatic and it 
always poses the problems of choice. A 
growing economy can absorb adjustments of 
a social, political and economic nature which 
would prove intractable in a stagnant econ- 
omy. 

(a) Past growth trends 

The economy of the Free World has ex- 
perienced a considerable growth since 1948. 
To use exceedingly rough estimates, the 
total production of the economies of the 
industrialized Free World may have moved 
ahead at an annual rate of 4 to 5 percent in 
the past decade as compared with an annual 
advance of 2 to 3 percent in the 1870-1913 
period. 


(b) Projections based on past economic 
growth trends 


If recent trends in the world economy 
should continue, we would see growth 
rates in total production of goods and 
services of: 

Four percent in the United States. 

Five percent in other free industrial coun- 
tries, including Western Europe, Canada, 
and Japan. 

Three percent in Latin America and per- 
haps 2 percent in other less developed areas. 

Six percent in the Soviet Union, 3 percent 
in the satellites and 2 percent in Red China. 

If these growth rates are regrouped by 
broader categories, we get these results: 

Four and one-half percent in Free World 
industrial nations. 

Four and one-half percent in the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

Two and one-half percent in less-deyel- 
oped nations. 

The broad conclusion that emerges from 
these projections is that existing economic 
disparties among nations would widen. It 
is also significant that the same rate of 
growth seems to characterize the Commu- 
nist bloc as a whole and free industrial na- 
tions as a whole. If these trends continue, 
the relative economic strength of the two 
groups will not change significantly. 


(c) Needs and possibilities for future 
growth 

When a society develops the institutional 
arrangements which make it possible to de- 
vote a large part of gross national product 
to investment, a high average annual 
growth rate is achieved. 

Consequently, one of the important tasks 
is to create conditions under which the rate 
of investment in the less-developed areas 
can be increased from its present level of 
about 13 percent of gross national product 
as rapidly as possible. If total output in the 
less-developed areas were to increase at an 
average annual rate of 6 percent, per capita 
production in the less-developed areas could 
rise 59 percent in 10 years and 151 percent 
in 20 years—as against only 29 percent in 
20 years under recent trends. 

(d) Increasing the level of investment 

Even a poor economy faces the choice of 
consuming all of the increase in its output 
(an increase which may run to 2 to 3 per- 
cent per year) or devoting some of it to in- 
vestment. If it is consumed, growth ceases. 
But if part of it is invested, the flow of 
goods and services is thereby increased for 
the indefinite future. 

An attempt to double the rate of invest- 
ment in less-developed areas in a short 
period would result in major economic and 
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social changes. In the long run, however, 
there is no reason why this cannot be ac- 
complished. An increasing flow of interna- 
tional capital—private and public—can 
assist in the development progress. The main 
and continuing impetus to investment must 
come through the encouragement through- 
out the Free World of saying and investment 
together with initiative and enterprise, high 
levels of multilateral trade and through the 
development of a broader understanding of 
our common purpose. 
(e) The uses of growth 

Seventy-two percent of the output of the 
Free World industrialized output is devoted 
to the current welfare of the citizen, while 
the Soviet bloc makes available only 60 per- 
cent and the Soviet Union only 47 percent. 

Economic growth is not an end in itself. 
Individual fulfillment must be the ultimate 
impetus behind our effort. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Our final concern deals with an intangible 
problem: The attitudes of the American 
people and the vision of its leadership. For 
the Free World structure will not be mean- 
ingful unless there is an informed and con- 
cerned public opinion. One of the chief ob- 
stacles to an effective United States foreign 
economic policy has been the absence of 
such an attitude. There does not exist an 
adequate public awareness of our stake in 
world economic and social progress, nor has 
our leadership been effective in bringing it 
about. 

Every individual has a personal stake in 
the solution of the problems and the realiza- 
tion of the aspirations of his fellow men in 
ways that will preserve the great traditions 
of initiative and freedom, 

Nothing is more important than to bring 
about a conviction that a sustained and 
imaginative foreign economic policy is cru- 
cial from the point of view of our self- 
interest and from the point of view of the 
peace and well-being of the entire world. 


[From the New York Times of June 16, 1958] 


ROCKEFELLER UNIT ASKS New SYSTEM FOR 
Wortp TRADE—BROTHERS FuND WouLD 
Form REGIONAL GROUPS WITHOUT ECONOMIC 
BARRIERS—UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP 
Urcep—Stupy SEES RETARDED AREAS AT 
Mercy or SOVIET—CALLS JOINT ACTION 
MANDATORY 

(By Homer Bigart) 

A new international system founded on re- 
gional political and economic groupings was 
recommended yesterday in a report of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

These regional arrangements, designed pri- 
marily to spur economic development, would 
provide cohesive trading areas of a sort that 
vanished with the disintegration of colonial 
systems, 

The Rockefeller report made clear that the 
regional structures would be free associa- 
tions of nations. It expressed the hope that 
these groupings would reconcile the conflict- 
ing interests of nationalism and economic 
efficiency. 

It suggested that the Western Hemisphere 
be taken as a test case for cooperative ac- 
tion. Declaring that many Latin American 
nations faced grave economic crises the re- 
port asked the United States to call an Inter- 
American Economic Conference as soon as 
possible to consider a six-point program of 
economic integration. 


SOVIET OFFENSIVE CITED 


Without regional organizations, the less- 
developed areas of the Free World will be- 
come increasingly vulnerable to the Soviet 
trade offensive, the report warned. 

At present, weak countries have to face 
the Soviet economy alone. If these coun- 
tries are part of a larger grouping, they will 
be able to resist Soviet pressure more easily 
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and negotiate on a more nearly equal basis, 
the report said, 

These regional arrangements are no longer 
a matter of choice but are imposed by the 
requirements of technology, science, and 
economics, it was said. Unless the United 
States takes the lead in fostering the new 
groupings, they will come into being “in op- 
position to us,” the report maintained. 

The report, prepared by a panel of 10 
economists, educators, and businessmen, 
said it was impossible for the United States 
to deal creatively with 80 sovereign nations 
on a bilateral basis. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Other major recommendations of the 
panel included: 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
should be a permanent part of our national 
policy. Discretionary powers of the Presi- 
dent should be broadened to permit an in- 
creasingly liberal trade policy. 

An International Development Authority 
should be established to give added impetus 
to worldwide economic growth. 

An increase in capital flow to the less de- 
veloped part of the Free World is advisable. 

The newly organized Development Loan 
Fund should be incorporated as a perma- 
nent Government corporate institution. 
The fund should handle at least a part of 
the United States grant-and-aid program. 
It should be empowered to contract with 
American companies to produce goods and 
services abroad in high-risk areas where pri- 
vate capital will not venture on its own 
initiative. 


FOREIGN-AID RISK SEEN 


The panel set forth as a fundamental 
principle that the 19th century political 
system, which dominated world affairs 
almost until World War II, had been de- 
stroyed without replacement. 

Uniess the United States develops a clear 
vision of a new Free-World system designed 
for greater political and economic inter- 
dependence, the panel said, its foreign-aid 
program will remain fitful, inadequate, un- 
balanced and lacking a coherent purpose. 

The report blamed national leadership for 
failing to create “an adequate public aware- 
ness of our stake in world economic and 
social progress.” 

As a result, it continued, foreign economic 
policy is too often “simply a response to a 
series of separate crises.” Measures to meet 
each crisis were found limited to a particular 
issue, which accentuates the difficulties of 
each situation and obscures the overall rela- 
tionships. 

Instead of trying to shore up individual 
nations, the United States was urged to 
undertake the bold and visionary move of 
sponsoring a new world order. 

The panel said it was impossible to give a 
precise blueprint for the proposed regional 
groupings—the adaptation would be differ- 
ent for each region. Initially the groupings 
might involve common markets or free-trade 
areas or functional arrangements like the 
European Coal and Steeel Community, the 
panel suggested. 


COMMON CURRENCY SUGGESTED 


But the groupings, when fully developed, 
would go much further than the market and 
commodity arrangements now in effect in 
Western Europe. They would imply a com- 
mon currency and free movement of capital 
and labor, 

In effect, each nation within a grouping 
would maintain its own foreign and defense 
policies, but trade and commerce within the 
area would flow as though no national 
boundaries existed. 

For the Western Hemisphere test case, the 
panel suggested that the United States, Can- 
ada, and the Latin American nations work 
toward a common market embracing the 
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It proposed a timetable of 10 to 15 years 
for attainment of the common-market goal. 
That would permit time for adjustment to 
conditions of freer trade and exchange. 

Two general lines of approach were sug- 
gested. One was to move first to the devel- 
opment of regional trade arrangements 
among three groups: the Central American 
nations, the northern tier countries of South 
America, and the nations of southern South 
America. The other was to move directly 
toward the ultimate and bolder concept, 

The panel anticipated protests that the 
common market ideal might retard the in- 
dustrialization of Latin America. It cited 
the experience of Puerto Rico as proof that 
tariff barriers were not required to stimulate 
economic development. It observed that 
Puerto Rico was part of a common market 
with the United States and that this had 
encouraged a greater degree of industrializa- 
tion in Puerto Rico than anywhere in the 
Caribbean, 


DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY URGED 


Creation of an Inter-American Develop- 
ment Authority was proposed as a vital in- 
strument of regional cooperation. With 
capital contributions from all Western Hem- 
isphere nations, this authority would finance 
projects of broad regional significance. 

The panel recognized that the Inter- 
American Economic Conference would have 
to deal quickly with acute current emer- 
gencies, 

It noted that in the last 2 years Latin 
America’s economic growth had been slowed 
by sharp declines in the prices of coffee, 
copper, lead, and cotton. The most acute 
problem was coffee, with current production 
running considerably above indicated de- 
mand. Continuing effort by the producing 
countries to support coffee prices is a heavy 
burden on national treasuries, the panel 
noted. 

The report said the recession in the United 
States had intensified drops in demand and 
price for copper, tin, lead, and zinc, creating 
problems that demanded emergency action. 

TWO PROCEDURES ADVISED 

The report suggested these procedures: 

Long-term agreements between producing 
and cons countries to limit the annual 
price fluctuations for such commodities as 
coffee and cacao to a percentage above or 
below the average price in the previous year. 
If demand were greater than supply, most of 
the year’s shipment would move at the ceil- 
ing price, and prices for the following year 
would be set at a 10-percent range above or 
below the given year’s ceiling. If supply ex- 
ceeded demand, the base on which the range 
was set would move gradually downward. 

The use of international credits to cushion 
adjustments in commodity markets on pro- 
ducing nations. This would involve longer 
term balance of payments credits than are 
presently granted by the International 
Monetary Fund. The objective would be to 
enable nations producing raw materials to 
maintain imports of machinery, equipment, 
and materials for development in periods 
when export earnings were low. 

As an essential complement to the pro- 
posed Common Market, the panel proposed 
an Inter-American Payments Union to pro- 
vide full convertibility of currencies of all 
participants. 

UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP ASKED 

The report said that United States should 
assume constructive leadership by providing 
the major part of the capital. Members 
would have drawing rights along the lines 
of the European Payments Union. 

Other cooperative functions of the Western 
Hemisphere group would involve the inter- 
change of teachers and students, programs 
to combat disease, and procedures for deal- 
ing with urban housing problems, 
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“ The proposed Western Hemisphere group 
would serve as a model for similar regional 
associations in other parts of the world. 

The panel believed that these groupings 
would permit the fullest use of private enter- 
prise by providing a framework in which 
men, money, and goods could move freely. 

It complained that this country had been 
particularly negligent in giving proper weight 
to the constructive role of private capital. 
It said that overall private foreign invest- 
ment was more than twice the volume of 
United States Government economic aid. 

The panel said: “It is our conviction that 
private investment can carry abroad the 
dynamism that has characterized the United 
States economy more effectively than any 
other means at our command.” 


TAX INCENTIVES SOUGHT 


To encourage private overseas investment, 
the panel asked for tax incentives. It pro- 
posed that at the very least the advantage 
now provided to Western Hemisphere cor- 
porations of a 14-point reduction in cor- 
porate income tax should be extended to the 
rest of the world. 

As for the Soviet trade offensive, the report 
said that while it was a powerful weapon to 
achieve economic domination and political 
penetration, the Soviet bloc did not have the 
capacity to supply a substantial portion of 
the import needs and export outlets of the 
less developed countries. 

Consequently, the report said, the Soviet 
program is dangerous primarily because the 
Free World has failed to develop a cohesive 
organization. 

While warning that Soviet trade competi- 
tion probably would be intensified, the panel 
said: 

“The Free World can withstand the impact 
of the Soviet geopolitical trade offensive, if 
it organizes itself to do so. 

“The more highly industrialized nations of 
the Free World are linked to the less devel- 
oped nations by a two-way trade of goods 
that totals more than $35 billion annually, 
or almost 30 times the amount of trade be- 
tween the less developed countries and the 
Communist bloc. 

“By building appropriate international in- 
stitutions on the solid basis of existing mu- 
tual interest, the Free World can perpetuate 
an advantage that lies overwhelmingly on 
its side.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal of 
June 16, 1958] 

ROCKEFELLER Group Asks COMMODITY PACTS, 
HIKE IN Loans To HELP Poorer NATIONS 
WASHINGTON.—A blue-ribbon private panel 

called for a vast step-up in Uncle Sam’s 

efforts to help cure poorer countries’ eco- 
nomic troubles. 

The call came in a report on foreign 
economic policy for the 20th century by a 
special studies group under the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc. 

It recommended: 

Immediate action to help raw-materials- 
producing countries avert financial crises 
caused by price declines. The United States 
and other countries should consider setting 
up commodity agreements which would 
limit commodity price fluctuations. They 
should also consider larger international 
loans to producing nations. 

More aid should be funneled through in- 
ternational organizations. Regional develop- 
ment banks might serve this purpose. So 
might some vaguely defined international 
development authority, presumably designed 
to plan and push economic expansion 
throughout underdeveloped regions. 

Uncle Sam’s Development Loan Fund, 
which makes easy-term economic-aid loans, 
probably needs more funds. It should be 
able to make grants. It should get authority 
to contract with United States companies 
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to produce goods in areas where private capi- 
tal won’t go on its own because of high risks. 


TAX INCENTIVES URGED 


The United States should provide greater 
tax incentives to encourage private American 
investment abroad. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment should look into making long-term, 
low-interest loans to private enterprise as 
an inducement for it to go into high-risk 
countries. 

A Western Hemisphere economic confer- 
ence should be called as soon as possible. 
It should deal with ways of easing extreme 
commodity price fluctuations, organization 
of an Inter-American Common Market (in 
which duties among members are eliminated 
and duties on trade with other countries 
are set at the same levels) and an Inter- 
American Payments Union. The Payments 
Union would provide for full convertibility 
of currencies among member countries. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act now before Con- 
gress should be made a permanent program 
and should give the President more authority. 

Uncle Sam should press for organization 
of regional economic units throughout the 
world. The units would try to reduce trade 
barriers among countries. There should be 
more coordination among existing interna- 
tional economic agencies. 

This wide-ranging group of recommenda- 
tions as well as the rest of the report added 
up to a plea for more multination action 
among Free World countries. This was the 
theme preached by British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan to President Eisenhower 
during their talks last week. 


NEW PROPOSALS IN WORKS 


State Department and other administra- 
tion officials are already at work on a far- 
reaching series of aid proposals in this field, 
One such proposal is for increasing the capi- 
tal of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, enabling these agencies to 
make larger loans abroad. 

Secretary of State Dulles yesterday said 
such a scheme may well be embraced. In an 
interview with Representative KEATING, Re- 
publican, of New York, the Secretary de- 
clared: “Probably the capital of the World 
Bank (now $10 billion) will need to be en- 
larged, It’s being used up more rapidly than 
loans had been anticipated.” He said he be- 
lieves existing aid agencies “are sufficient but 
there will be need of a normal replenishment 
of funds.” 

Behind all this international economic talk 
lies an attempt to combat Russia’s increase 
in trade and aid maneuvers in underdevel- 
oped countries. The United States, Mr. 
Macmillan and the Rockefeller group all 
want to strengthen the economies of the 
poorer countries so they won't have to turn 
to the Soviet bloc for aid and political alli- 
ances, 

The measure of the threat that Russia 
poses in the aid and trade fields was stated 
by the State Department in a new study of 
Soviet economic aid offers and trade deals 
with the newly emerging countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, The Soviet bloc, 
the study said, has extended some $1.9 billion 
of intermediate and long-term economic 
credit to underdeveloped countries from 1954 
through the early part of this year. 

“Basic to world economic growth,” the 
Rockefeller panel declared, “is an expanding 
and vital United States economy. The im- 
portance of the United States as a market 
and as a source of supply is fundamental.” 


CONTINUED GROWTH STRESSED 

The group added: “Because of the weight 
of the United States economy, perhaps the 
major contribution we can make to world 
growth is the maintenance of the vitality, 
growth and stability of our economy.” 

“An essential component,” the group said 
at another point, “will be an increasingly 
liberal United States trade policy, which will 
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permit other nations to sell in American 
markets.” 

Emphasizing the importance of private en- 
terprise both here and abroad in the develop- 
ment task, the Rockefeller report called for 
moves in this field. “A major conscious effort 
must be made to encourage the development 
of systems which permit the flourishing of 
these values (of individual initiative) within 
structures not necessarily identical with ours 
but which are compatible, and make possible 
a common effort,” the report said. 

It urged that underdeveloped countries 
adopt policies designed to check inflation 
and stabilize currencies as a means of en- 
couraging private enterprise. It also said 
countries abroad should review their tax 
structures “to minimize impediments to 
growth.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Another report 
calling attention to the Soviet Union's 
economic drive has just been made by 
the State Department, which states that 
such a challenge is “the most dangerous 
of all” to the Free World, more dangerous 
even than the threat of war. 

That is the comment of our State De- 
partment, at long last, stating what is 
the obvious truth; that the most serious 
threat to the United States of America 
today and to the Free World is the threat 
of economic strangulation, the threat of 
the Soviet economic offensive, and the 
threat of the Soviet economic competi- 
tion. As one United States Senator, I 
Say we can win such competition if we 
have the will to win, but we cannot win 
it with a halfhearted effort and a lack of 
direction and sense of purpose, which has 
ee ies American leadership thus 

ar. 

This State Department report notes 
that in recent years the Soviet Union has 
“achieved an average increase of pos- 
sibly as much as 7 percent yearly in gross 
national product and 9 to 10 percent in 
industrial growth.” By comparison the 
United States gross national product has 
been expanding at only 3 percent a year. 
And I may add that in this current re- 
cession our gross national product has 
dropped by 4 percent and our industrial 
production has declined by more than 13 
percent. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of June 
16 on this State Department report be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Moscow’s Economic Drive HELD CHIEF 

DANGER BY UNITED STATES 
(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 

WASHINGTON, June 15.—The State Depart- 
ment published a 111-page account today of 
swiftly expanding Soviet trade and aid ac- 
tivities based on a massively developing 
Soviet economy. In less than 5 years; it 
said, the Soviet bloc has extended about 
$1,900,000,000 in military and economic aid 
to 14 less developed countries while its trade 


with such countries expanded 70 percent. 

The Department published these figures 
in a document on The Sino-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Offensive in the Less Developed 
Countries. It was prepared, according to a 
foreword by C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Economic Affairs, “on the 
the basis of a careful study of material 
available from a great many different 
sources.” 

Quantitatively, the Soviet bloc’s grants 
and credits under the general heading of 
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foreign aid and Soviet international trade 
are still small compared with those of the 
United States. United States foreign aid 
is running at a rate of about $4 billion a 
year, of which about $1,700,000,000 is under 
nonmilitary headings, 

ECONOMIC CHALLENGE STRESSED 


But the State Department’s document 
emphasized that the Soviet Union was mov- 
ing fast in its economic challenge, which 
it termed “the most dangerous of all,” more 
dangerous even than the threat of war. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has 
achieved an average increase of possibly 
as much as 7 percent yearly in gross na- 
tional product and 9 to 10 percent in indus- 
trial growth. : 

“This will probably decline somewhat in 
the coming few years, though the industrial 
product 5 years hence may be 50 to 60 per- 
cent above that of 1957,” the report added. 

By comparison the United States’ gross 
national product is estimated to be expand- 
ing at a rate of only 3 percent a year. 

In this document the State Department 
made no comparisons and offered no solu- 
tions. But Secretary of State Dulles on a 
television p:i today observed that the 
Soviet Union, having been blocked on the 
military front, was shifting now to economic 
offensives. 

Mr. Dulles’ remarks were contained in an 
interview with Representative KENNETH B. 
Keatinc, Republican, of New York, filmed 
for television some days ago. 

Since Soviet economic power is growing, 
he said, “we have to be better prepared than 
we have been.” 

To this end, he said, “it is very important 
to get more money for the Economic Devel- 
opment Fund which was established by Con- 
gress last year but which is very, very short 
of money.” 

Mr. Dulles said that the administration's 
Development Loan Fund had only $300 mil- 
lion with which to deal with $1,500,000,000 in 
loan applications. In addition, he said, the 
International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development would need to be enlarged, and 
Congress had appropriated additional capital 
for the Export-Import Bank. 

OBJECTIVES ANALYZED 

The State Depar‘-1ent’s document on the 
Soviet. economic offensive analyzed Soviet 
bloc objectives, capabilities, and methods 
and described its activities in 18 countries. 
It included these points: 

As the State Department sees it, all these 
activities are a new approach toward the So- 
viet objective of world domination. 

The Soviet Union is capable of substan- 
tially increasing its politically motivated 
trade and aid deals even though they may 
in some cases prove a burden to the people of 
the Soviet bloc. The size of these deals is 
deliberately concealed in the bloc. 

The Soviet economic offensive is limited by 
its military effort, the need for domestic in- 
vestment, the growing demands of the neg- 
lected consumer sector and the requirements 
of countries within the bloc. 

“The earlier pattern of economic exploita- 
tion of the satellites has been alleviated, so 
that by 1957 they may have become a net 
drain on the U. S. S. R.” In 1956-57 the So- 
viet Union extended about $1,500,000,000 in 
long-term credits and grants to other mem- 
bers of the bloc and canceled debts of more 
than $1,500,000,000. 

“In the U. S. S. R. official figures show that 
at the end of 1956, 720,900 engineers, 179,500 
agronomists, veterinarians, and foresters, 
and 130,200 economists, statisticians, and 
commodity experts were employed in non- 
teaching jobs. To this group of 1,020,600 
trained in higher educational. institutions 
may be added 1,550,000 persons with sec- 
ondary education in the same categories.” 
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“In some key categories the Soviet pool of 
specialists exceeds that of the United States 
and is growing at a much faster rate.” 


Mr, HUMPHREY. This is a matter 
of the utmost importance for the secu- 
rity of this Republic. I hope when we 
consider matters of an economic nature 
in the Senate, we shall feel the same 
sense of urgency about economic prob- 
lems that we feel about what we call na- 
tional defense, which we have character- 
ized thus far primarily in terms of 
bombers, rockets, missiles, and atomic 
energy. In fact, the real strength of our 
country is the strength of our industrial 
economy, the strength of our agriculture, 
and the sense of purpose and will for 
leadership which the Nation ought to 
have. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S PHAN- 
TOM — ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ERVIN 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Nation owes a debt of gratitude to the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] for his continued 
exposure of the usurpation by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of the 
legislative power, and of the invasion 
and infringement upon the rights of the 
several States. The most recent of the 
Senator’s notable addresses is one which 
he prepared for delivery to the Mid- 
west regional meeting of the American 
Bar Association in St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 13, 1958. Unfortunately, because 
the Senate was engaged in discussion 
and action on the pending bill at the 
time the address was to be delivered, 
the distinguished Senator was unable 
personally to deliver the address. How- 
ever, the address is so noteworthy it 
should be available to a much wider au- 
dience than would have heard it had 
the Senator been permitted to deliver 
it in person. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the address be printed in the 
body of the Record. I can refer it to any 
student of law or to any teacher of 
law as a fine guide and standard for 
the proper relationships between the 
branches of our Government and as be- 
tween the Federal power and that exer- 
cised by the States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON'S PHANTOM 
(Address by Senator Ervrn to the Midwest 
regional meeting of the American Bar As- 

sociation at St. Louis, Mo., on June 13, 

1958) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the program com- 
mittee has accorded me complete freedom 
of speech, and in consequence is not charge- 
able with responsibility for anything I may 
say. 

For reasons which will become obvious, I 
entitle my remarks to you “Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s Phantom.” 

Some years ago, Jim’s administrator was 
seeking to hold a railroad company civilly 
liable for Jim’s death on circumstantial evi- 
dence. The administrator called to the stand 
a witness who testified that he walked along 
the railroad track just after the train passed 
and observed Jim’s severed head lying on one 
side of the track and the remainder of Jim's 
body on the other. The counsel for the ad- 
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ministrator then put this question to the 
witness: 

“What did you do after discovering these 
gruesome relics?” 

The witness replied, “I said to myself, 
er serious must have happened to 

Something serious has been happening to 
the law of the land. I propose to talk to you 
about this. In so doing, I am activated by 
motives as lofty as those which resulted in 
the conviction of Job Hicks in the Superior 
Court of Burke County, N. C., a half century 
ago on the charge of disturbing religious 
worship. 

John Watts took a notion that he was 
called to preach. John was skilled in the 
science of a bricklayer, but was sadly deficient 
in the art of an exhorter. He was neverthe- 
less expounding the Gospel in a rural church 
one Sunday, when Job Hicks, who had par- 
taken too freely of Burke County corn, hap- 
pened to stagger by. Upon observing John in 
the pulpit, Job Hicks entered the church, 
dragged John to the door and threw him out 
upon the ground. When Job Hicks was 
called to the bar to be sentenced for his of- 
fense, Judge Robinson, the presiding judge, 
remarked to him in stern tone of voice: “Mr. 
Hicks, when you were guilty of this unseemly 
conduct on the Sabbath Day, you must have 
been so intoxicated as not to realize what you 
were doing.” 

Job made this response to His Honor: 
“Well, Judge, I had had several drinks. But 
I wouldn’t want your Honor to think I was 
so drunk I could stand by and see the Word 
of the Lord being mummicked up like that 
without doing something about it.” 

If I am to talk to you about what is hap- 
pening to the law of the land, I must tell 
you the truth about the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

I know it is not popular in some quarters 
to tell the truth about the Supreme Court. 
Admonitions of this character come to us 
daily from such quarters: “When the Su- 
preme Court speaks, its decisions must be 
accepted as sacrosanct by the bench, the bar, 
and the people of America, even though they 
constitute encroachments on the constitu- 
tional domain of the President or the Con- 
gress, or tend to reduce the States to mean- 
ingless zeros on the Nation’s map. Indeed, 
the bench, the bar, and the people must do 
more than this. They must speak of the 
Supreme Court at all times with a reverence 
akin to that which inspired Job to speak thus 
of Jehovah: ‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.’” 

Such admonitions are intellectual rubbish. 
Americans are not required to believe in the 
infallibility of judges, or to make obeisance 
to judicial aberrations. They have an in- 
alienable right to think and speak their hon- 
est thoughts concerning all things under the 
sun, including the decisions of Supreme 
Court majorities. It is well this is so be- 
cause the late Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
spoke truly when he said: “Where the 
courts deal, as ours do, with great public 
questions, the only protection against unwise 
decisions, and eyen judicial usurpation, is 
careful scrutiny of their action and fearless 
comment upon it.” 

The endeavor to tell the truth about the 
Supreme Court must start with the Consti- 
tutional Convention which assembled at 
Philadelphia in 1787 and drafted a written 
constitution for the United States. 

It is not amiss to pause for a moment and 
ponder the nature and objective of a written 
constitution. This is true because far too 
many people nowadays accept as valid this 
astounding notion: The Constitution of the 
United States automatically amends itself 
from time to time to meet changing condi- 
tions without any change being made in its 
wording and without any action being taken 
by the Congress and the States as required 
by article V, and the scope and times of the 
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automatic amendments are determinable by 
the Supreme Court alone. 

This notion is utterly repugnant to the 
nature and objective of a written constitu- 
tion. Moreover, it is utterly repugnant to 
everything ever said on the subject by those 
who fashioned the Constitution of the 
United States. Let me quote two of them: 
James Madison, “the father of the Constitu- 
tion,” and George Washington, the President 
of the Convention. 

James Madison said that the Convention 
knew “that useful alterations will be sug- 
gested by experience”; that consequently 
the Convention provided the mode for 
amending the Constitution set out in article 
V; and that the Convention preferred such 
mode for amending the Constitution because 
“it guards equally against that extreme fa- 
cility, which would render the Constitution 
too mutable, and that extreme difficulty, 
which might perpetuate its discovered 
faults.” 

George Washington had this to say on the 
subject in his Farewell Address: “If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be 
in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 

What is the nature and objective of a 
written constitution? The answer to this 
inquiry appears in the writings of Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, one of the 
greatest authorities of all time on the 
American Constitution. 

Judge Cooley declared that written con- 
stitutions are framed “with a view to putting 
the fundamentals of government” beyond 
the control of “the varying moods of public 
opinion”; that the meaning of a written 
constitution “is fixed when it is adopted 
and * * * is not different at any subsequent 
time when a court has occasion to pass upon 
it”; that “a court * * * which should allow 
a change in public sentiment to influence it 
in giving to a written constitution a con- 
struction not warranted by the intention of 
its founders would be justly chargeable with 
Teckless disregard of official oath and public 
duty”; and that if such a course should be- 
come a precedent, a written constitution 
“would be of little avail.” 

The men who composed the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 comprehended in 
full measure the everlasting political truth 
that no man or set of men can be safely 
trusted with governmental power of an un- 
limited nature. In consequence, they were 
determined, above all things, to establish 
a Government of laws and not of men. 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they inserted 
in the Constitution of the United States the 
doctrine of the separation of governmental 
powers. In so doing, they utilized the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers in a two- 
fold way. They delegated to the Federal 
Government the powers necessary to enable 
it to discharge its limited functions as a 
central Government, and they left to each 
State the power to regulate its own internal 
affairs. It was this use of the doctrine of 
the separation of powers which promted 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase to make these 
memorable remarks in his opinion in Tezas 
v. White: 

“Not only, therefore, can there be no loss 
of separate and independent autonomy to 
the States, through their union under the 
Constitution, but it may be not unreason- 
ably said that the perservation of the States, 
and the maintenance of their governments, 
are as much within the design and care of 
the Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the national 
Government. The Constitution, in all its 
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provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, 
composed of indestructible States.” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine 
of the separation of powers, the members 
of the Convention of 1787 vested the power 
to make laws in the Congress, the power to 
execute laws in the President, and the power 
to interpret laws in the Supreme Court of 
the United States and such inferior courts 
as the Congress might establish. Moreover, 
they declared, in essence, that the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial powers 
of the Federal Government should forever 
remain separate and distinct from each 
other. 

The members of the Convention of 1787 
did not put their sole reliance upon the 
doctrine of the separation of governmental 
powers in their effort to forestall the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They balanced the President's 
power to veto the acts of Congress against 
the power of Congress to legislate, and they 
balanced the power of Congress over the 
purse against the President’s power as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. They 
made the Supreme Court of the United 
States independent of the President and 
the Congress by giving its judges life tenure 
during good behavior and by providing that 
their compensation should not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office. 
They failed, however, to place in the Con- 
stitution any provisions to restrain any 
abuse of its judicial power by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

This significant omission was not over- 
looked at the time. Elbridge Gerry, a dele- 
gate from Massachusetts, asserted: 

“There are no wel! defined limits of the 
judiciary powers, they seem to be left as a 
boundless ocean, that has broken over the 
chart of the Supreme Lawgiver, thus far 
shalt thou go and no further, and as they 
cannot be comprehended by the clearest 
capacity, or the most sagacious mind, it 
would be an hurculean labour to attempt 
to describe the dangers with which they are 
replete.” 

George Mason, a delegate from Virginia, 
made this more specific objection: 

“The judiciary of the United States is so 
constructed and extended as to absorb and 
destroy the judiciaries of the several 
States. * * *” 

Others declared, in substance, that under 
the Constitution the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would 
“not be in any manner subject to * * * re- 
vision or correction;” that “the power of 
construing the laws” would enable the Su- 
preme Court of the United States “to mould 
them into whatever shape it” should “think 
proper;” that the Supreme Court of the 
United States could “substitute” its “own 
pleasure” for the law of the land; and that 
the “errors and usurpations of the Supreme 
Court of the United States” would “be un- 
controllable and remediless.” 

Alexander Hamilton rejected these argu- 
ments with this emphatic assertion: “The 
supposed danger of judiciary encroach- 
ments * * * is, in reality, a phantom.” He 
declared, in essence, that this assertion was 
true because men selected to sit on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would “be 
chosen with a view to those qualifications 
which fit men for the stations of Judges,” 
and that they would give “that inflexible 
and uniform adherence” to legal rules 
“which we perceive to be indispensable in 
the courts of justice.” 

In elaborating this thesis, Alexander 
Hamilton said: “It has been frequently re- 
marked with great propriety, that a vo- 
luminous code of laws is one of the incon- 
veniences necessarily connected with the ad- 
vantages of a free government. To avoid 
an arbitrary discretion in the courts, it is 
indispensable that they should be bound 
down by strict rules and precedents, which 
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serve to define and point out their duty in 
every particular case that comes before 
them; and it will readily be conceived, from 
the variety of controversies which grow out 
of the folly and wickedness of mankind, 
that the records of those precedents must 
unavoidably swell to a very considerable 
bulk, and must demand long and laborious 
study to acquire a competent knowledge of 
them. Hence, it is that there can be but 
few men in * * * society, who will have 
sufficient skill in the laws to qualify them 
for the station of judges.” 

By these remarks, Hamilton assured the 
several States that men selected to sit upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
would be able and willing to subject them- 
selves to the restraint inherent in the judi- 
cial process, Experience makes this proposi- 
tion indisputable: Although one may possess 
a brilliant intellect and be actuated by lofty 
motives, he is not qualified for the station 
of a judge in a government of laws unless 
he is able and willing to subject himself 
to the restraint inherent in the judicial 
process. 

What is the restraint inherent in the judi- 
cial process? The answer to this query ap- 
pears in the statements of Hamilton. The 
restraint inherent in the judicial process 
is the mental discipline which prompts a 
qualified occupant of a judicial office to lay 
aside his personal notion of what the law 
ought to be, and to base his decision on es- 
tablished legal precedents and rules. 

How is this mental discipline acquired? 
The answer to this question likewise appears 
in the statements of Hamilton. This mental 
discipline is ordinarily the product of long 
and laborious legal work as a practicing 
lawyer, or long and laborious judicial work 
as a judge of an appellate court or a trial 
court of general jurisdiction. It is some- 
times the product of long and laborious 
work as a teacher of law. It cannot be ac- 
quired by the occupancy of an executive or 
legislative office. And, unhappily, it can 
hardly be acquired by those who come or 
return to the law in late life after spending 
most of their mature years in other fields of 
endeavor. 

The reasons why the mental discipline re- 
quired to qualify one for a judicial office is 
ordinarily the product of long and laborious 
work as a practicing lawyer, or as an appel- 
late judge, or as a judge of a court of general 
jurisdiction, are rather obvious. Practic- 
ing lawyers and judges of courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction perform their functions in 
the workaday world where men and women 
live, move, and have their being. To them 
law is destitute of social value unless it has 
sufficient stability to afford reliable rules to 
govern the conduct of people and unless it 
can be found with reasonable certainty in 
established legal precedents. An additional 
consideration implants respect for estab- 
lished legal precedents in the minds of Judges 
in courts of general jurisdiction and all ap- 
pellate judges other than those who sit upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
These judges are accustomed to have their 
decisions reviewed by higher courts and are 
certain to be reminded by reversals that they 
are subject to what Chief Justice Bleckley, 
of the Supreme Court of Georgia, called “the 
fallibility which is inherent in all courts 
except those of last resort,” if they attempt 
to substitute their personal notions of what 
they think the law ought to be for the law 
as it is laid down in established legal prec- 
edents. 

The States accepted as valid Alexander 
Hamilton's positive assurance that men 
chosen to serve on the Supreme Court of 
the United States would subject themselves 
to the restraint inherent in the judicial 
process and were thereby induced to ratify 
the Constitution, notwithstanding the omis- 
sion from that instrument of any express 
provision protecting the other branches of 
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the Federal Government, the bse e ae 
people against the arbitrary exer 
Judicial power by the Supreme Court. 

For several generations next succeeding its 
utterance the people of America had no rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of Alexander 
Hamilton’s assurance. With rare exceptions, 
the Presidents selected for membership upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States men 
who had long and laboriously participated in 
the administration of justice either as prac- 
ticing lawyers or as judges of State courts or 
as judges of the Federal courts inferior to 
the Supreme Court. As a consequence, the 
overwhelming majority of the men called to 
service upon the Supreme Court were able 
and willing to subject themselves to the re- 
straint inherent in the judicial process and 
to perform their tasks in the light of the 
principle that it is the duty of the judge 
to interpret the law, not to make it. 

I was taught in my youth to repose an 
absolute confidence in the Supreme Court 
by my father, an active practitioner of law 
in North Carolina for 65 years, who was ac- 
customed to refer to the Supreme Court with 
reverential awe. He used to say that this 
tribunal would administer justice according 
to law even though the heavens fell. 

I regret to say, however, that the course 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in recent years has been such as to cause 
me to ponder the question whether fidelity 
to fact ought not to compel us to remove 
from the portal of the building which houses 
it the majestic words, “Equal justice under 
law,” and to substitute for them the super- 
scription, “Not justice under law, but justice 
according to the personal notions of the tem- 
porary occupants of this building.” 

I find corroboration for this view in these 
observations made by the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson in his concurring opinion in 
Brown v. Allen: “Rightly or wrongfully, the 
belief is widely held by the practicing pro- 
fession that this Court no longer respects 
impersonal rules of law, but is guided in 
these matters by personal impressions which 
from time to time may be shared by a ma- 
jority of Justices. Whatever has been in- 
tended, this Court also has generated an 
impression in much of the judiciary that 
regard for precedents and authorities is ob- 
solete, that words no longer mean what they 
have always meant to the profession, that 
the law knows no fixed principles. * * * I 
know of no way we can have equal justice 
under law except we have some law.” 

Candor compels the confession that on 
many occasions during recent years the 
Supreme Court has to all intents and pur- 
poses usurped the power of the Congress and 
the States to amend the Constitution. This 
abuse of power was made manifest before 
the decision in Brown v. Board of Education, 
which repudiates solely upon the basis of 
psychology and sociology the interpretation 
placed upon the 14th amendment in respect 
to racial segregation by Federal and State 
courts, the Congress, and the executive 
branches of Federal and State governments 
throughout the preceding 86 years. Time 
does not permit me to cite all the other 
cases supporting my present contention. 
I mention only two of them, namely, Wil- 
liams v. North Carolina, and the Girard Col- 
lege case. In the Williams case, the major- 
ity of the Court altered the meaning of the 
full faith and credit clause of the Constitu- 
tion by overruling the holding of Haddock 
vs. Haddock to the effect that a State Court, 
even of the plaintiff’s domicile, could not 
render a judgment of divorce that would be 
entitled to Federal enforcement in other 
States against a nonresident who did not 
appear and was not personally served with 
process. In so doing, the majority of the 
Court held, as the late Justice Jackson 
asserted in his dissenting opinion, that 
“settled family relationships may be de- 
stroyed by a procedure that we would not 
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recognize if the suit were one to collect a 
grocery bill.” In the Girard College case, the 
Court, in substance, wrote a post-mortem 
codicil to the will of Stephen Girard who 
had slumbered “in the tongueless silence of 
the dreamless dust” for 126 years, and who 
had obviously entertained the belief while 
he walked earth’s surface that the making of 
a testamentary disposition of private prop- 
erty is for its owner rather than judges. 

Recent decisions make it manifest that 
the Supreme Court has the power 
of Congress to legislate. Perhaps the most 
glaring of these decisions is Girouard v. 
United States, where the Court overruled 
three previous decisions and a subsequent 
confirming act of Congress simply because a 
majority of its members did not believe that 
Congress had exercised its legislative power 
wisely in denying the privilege of citizen- 
ship to aliens who were unwilling to bear 
arms in defense of this country. To be sure, 
the majority of the Court did not say that it 
thought that Congress had legislated un- 
wisely. But a statement to this effect would 
have been a far better reason for its decision 
than any of those it gave. 

The Court went a bow shot beyond its 
previous encroachments upon the constitu- 
tional powers of the Congress in Watkins v. 
United States, where it assumed the power 
to prescribe procedures to govern Congres- 
sional committees in the conduct of inves- 
tigations. The Congressional committee in- 
volved in the Watkins case, namely, the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
had unquestionable authority to investigate 
Communist infiltration in labor under a bill 
referred to it by its parent body. The ma- 
jority of the Court held, in essence, that the 
committee was not investigating communism 
in labor and for that reason had no juris- 
diction to interrogate Watkins concerning 
his knowledge of the past communistic 
affiliations of certain named persons. The 
majority of the Court based its conclusion 
that the committee was not investigating 
communism in labor upon the baffling math- 
ematical premise that only 77 percent of the 
named persons were connected with labor. 

In addition to its revolutionary decisions 
on these subjects, the Supreme Court has 
substantially impaired the doctrine of stare 
decisis and the stability of the law of the 
land which this doctrine formerly insured 
by overruling, repudiating, or ignoring its 
established precedents of earlier years. The 
late Justice Owen J. Roberts, a compara- 
tively recent member of the Court, made 
this comment in this connection in his dis- 
senting opinion in Smith v, Allwright. “The 
reason for my concern is that the instant 
decision, overruling that announced about 
9 years ago, tends to bring adjudications of 
this Tribunal into the same class as a 
restricted railroad ticket, good for this day 
and train only. 

It must be added, moreover, that the Su- 
preme Court has handed down numerous 
decisions of late wholly incompatible with 
the view that the States are either inde- 
structible or sovereign. Indeed, these deci- 
sions compel the suspicion that some Su- 
preme Court judges now deem themselves 
supervisors of the desirability or wisdom of 
State action and legislation. 

Time permits the citation of these four 
cases only: 

1. Pennsylvania v. Nelson, a 6 to 3 deci- 
sion, where the majority struck down under 
the doctrine of preemption antisedition 
statutes of 42 States, notwithstanding 41 
of them were not parties to the proceeding 
and, unlike John Alden, had no opportunity 
to speak for themselves. 

2. Slochower v. Board of Higher Education, 
8 5 to 4 decision, where the majority in- 
validated under the due process clause of 
the 14th amendment a section of the char- 
ter of New York City providing that when- 
ever an employee of the city utilized the 


privilege against self-incrimination to avoid 
a question relating to his official 
conduct his employment ceased, 

3. Konigsberg v. State Bar of California, 
& 5 to 3 decision, where the majority held, 
in essence, that the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the 14th amendment 
precluded the California Bar Examiners from 
making inquiry of an applicant for a Cali- 
fornia law license concerning matters 
relevant to whether he possessed the qualifi- 
cations prescribed by California law for ad- 
mission to the California bar. 

4. Lambert v. California, a 5 to 4 decision, 
where the majority reversed a criminal con- 
viction under a Los Angeles ordinance on 
the amazing ground that the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment made ignor- 
ance of the law a defense to a criminal 
charge. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly over- 
ruled State courts in criminal cases during 
recent years simply because it disliked their 
appraisal of facts on conflicting evidence 
In so doing, it has ignored these simple 
truths: The best judges of the trustworthi- 
ness of testimony are those who see the wit- 
nesses, and the evidence of a George Wash- 
ington and that of an Ananias look exactly 
alike when reduced to cold print. 

Other decisions of the Supreme Court 
sanction a practice by which the lowest 
court in the Federal judicial system, to wit, 
the United States district court, can set at 
naught the decisions of the highest court of 
a State. This practice seems particularly 
ironic and indefensible in the light of Alex- 
ander Hamilton's explanation as to why the 
Supreme Court was invested with original 
jurisdiction in cases “in which a State shall 
be a party.” His explanation was as follows: 
“In cases in which a State might happen to 
be a party, it would ill suit its dignity to be 
turned over to an inferior tribunal.” 

Under this practice, the doctrine of res 
adjudicata is virtually abolished, and States 
find it extremely difficult to enforce their 
criminal laws. To minimize the chaos 
which this practice threatens, the States 
have been compelled to enact statutes pro- 
viding for postconviction hearings which, 
in plain English, permit the accused to try 
the State court after the State court has 
tried the accused. 

In protesting this practice, I am not a lone 
voice crying in a legal wilderness. On sey- 
eral occasions the Chief Justices of the 48 
States in meeting assembled have adopted 
resolutions condemning it, and proposing 
that the Congress enact legislation to curtail 
the power of lower Federal courts to inter- 
fere with the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in the States. 

Let us weigh a moment the argument of 
those who seek to justify these actions of 
the Court. When all is said, the argument 
comes to this: These actions are necessary 
because the Constitution and the laws must 
change from time to time to meet new con- 
ditions. 

The argument lacks validity. To be sure, 
the Constitution and the laws must change 
from time to time to meet new conditions. 
The Founding Fathers knew this and pro- 
vided for it. But they did not repose the 
power to change either the Constitution or 
the laws in the Court. They vested the 
power to change the Constitution in the 
Congress and the States, and the power to 
change the laws in the Congress. 

Thomas Riley Marshall once observed that 
“it is as easy to amend the Constitution of 
the United States as it used to be to draw 
a cork.” While this statement is not literally 
true, it is substantially true in instances 
where the Congress and the States believe a 
constitutional amendment to be advisable. 
In addition, the Congress, as the repository 
of all the legislative power of the United 
States, can change any law at any time in 
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any area in which the Constitution author- 
izes the Federal Government to act. Surely 
this changeability ought to satisfy all persons 
save those who are wedded to the belief that 
all law ought to be as unstable at all times 
as quicksilver. 

The question naturally arises: Why does 
the Supreme Court of the United States pre- 
fer to make constitutions and laws rather 
than to interpret them? 

The answer to this question appears in the 
assurance which Alexander Hamilton gave 
to the States when he was urging them to 
ratify the Constitution. It is simply this: 
‘The majority of the members of the Supreme 
Court during recent years have been either 
unable or unwilling to subject themselves 
to the restraint inherent in the judicial 
process, 

When all is said, it is not surprising that 
this is so. The custom of past generations 
of appointing to membership upon the Su- 
preme Court men who had worked long and 
laboriously in the administration of justice 
either as practicing lawyers or as State 
judges, or as judges of Federal courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, has been more 
honored of late in its breach than in its ob- 
servance, 

Recent appointees to the Supreme Court 
have been genial gentlemen of high attain- 
ments and significant accomplishments. But 
the majority of them did not work either 
long or laboriously as practicing lawyers, or 
as State judges, or as judges of Federal courts 
inferior to the Supreme Court before their 
appointments. As a consequence, the ma- 
jority of them took their seats on the Su- 
preme Court without having undergone the 
mental discipline which enables a qualified 
occupant of a judicial office to lay aside his 
personal notions of what the law ought to be 
and to base his decisions on what the law 
has been declared to be in legal precedents. 

The writer of the Book of Proverbs said: 
“There be three things which are too won- 
derful for me, yea, four which I know not: 
The way of an eagle in the air; the way of 
the serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship 
in the midst of the sea; and the way of a 
man with a maid.” 

Experience is undoubtedly the most effi- 
cient teacher of all things. This being true, 
there is one thing more amazing and more 
incomprehensible than the four mysteries 
enumerated by the writer of the Book of 
Proverbs. It is this: Why do Presidents of 
the United States ignore the numerous sery- 
ants of the law who have performed years 
of deyoted judicial service on State Courts 
and on Federal Courts inferior to the Su- 
preme Court when they are called upon to 
make appointments to the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

These facts are astounding: 

1. Only 6 of the last 16 appointees to the 
Supreme Court ever served for as much as 
a single day as judges of appellate courts or 
courts of general jurisdiction before their 
appointments to the Supreme Court. 

2. The periods of judicial service of the six 
appointees having prior service as judges 
were extremely limited in duration, ranging 
from a minimum of 1 year to a maximum 8. 

3. At least 10 of the last 16 appointees to 
the Supreme Court abandoned the practice 
of law for politics or other pursuits at com- 
paratively early ages, and for that reason 
never had any substantial experience as 
practicing lawyers. 

No one is licensed to practice medicine or 
surgery until he demonstrates his capacity 
to do so. A like precaution should be exer- 
cised in the selection of Supreme Court 
Judges. The task of interpreting the Con- 
stitution and laws of our country demands 
the services of our best legal and judicial 
craftsmen. It ought not to be entrusted to 
men who are unable to carry with them to 
the Supreme Court “those qualifications 
which fit men for the stations of judges” ina 
government of laws. 
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Presidents should refrain from using Su- 
preme Court judgships to reward the political 
faithful or to satisfy the ambitions of per- 
sonal friends. They should select men for 
such judgships solely because of their pos- 
session of “those qualifications which fit 
men for the stations of judges” in a govern- 
ment of laws. The American Bar and the 
Senate can render service of the highest 
value to our country by insisting that in the 
future appointments to the Supreme Court 
shall be restricted to those who have given 
ample proof of their legal and judicial crafts- 
manship. 

It may be that in making these remarks, I 
enact the role of the fool who rushes in 
where discreet angels fear to tread. If so, I 
can plead in extenuation of my folly that I 
love the Constitution and know that an in- 
destructible Union composed of indestruct- 
ible States cannot endure if our government 
of laws is destroyed by judicial usurpation. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S POSITION 
ON THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we— 
or at least I—when we are about to have 
a decisive vote in the Senate become 
somewhat accustomed to some reversals 
on the part of the administration almost 
overnight with respect to policies which 
the administration has supported. At 
least two such instances are with refer- 
ence to the Battle Act, and in the case 
of the labor bill the statement of Mr. 
Mitchell of a week ago. 

Yesterday the Senate voted on the 
question of whether we should continue 
the non-Communist affidavits for labor, 
or whether labor should be exempted, 
as the committee recommended. I no- 
ticed in this morning’s newspaper a 
source from the Justice Department ex- 
pressed the opinion it was wise the Senate 
did not eliminate the non-Communist 
affidavit because the Department had 
been able to secure effective results. 
This statement is directly contrary to the 
statement of the Secretary of Labor, who 
came before our committee as the spokes- 
man for the President. 

At the beginning of the hearings, on 
page 5, there is shown the summary and 
breakdown of the administration’s legis- 
lative proposals in this field. At the 
bottom of page 5 it is stated: 

In view of the enactment of the Commu- 
nist Control Act of 1954, amend the act to 
eliminate the provision requiring the filing 
of non-Communist affidavits by officers of 
unions seeking to use the act’s processes. 


I also refer Senators to page 22 of the 
hearings, to the “Explanation of a Bill To 
Amend the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, as Amended, and for Other 
Purposes.” 

The first statement is: 


As recommended by the President, the bill 
would— 


The bill referred to is the Smith bill, 
the administration bill. 

Recommendation No. 6 states: 

6. Amend the National Labor Relations Act 
to eliminate the requirement that union of- 
ficers file non-Communist affidavits. 


I mention this because it was clear, up 
to yesterday, that the administration 
position in regard to the matter was the 
same as the position the committee took. 
The release from the source in the De- 
partment of Justice this morning, which 
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would indicate that such provision is a 
valuable weapon in the struggle against 
the Communists, appears to me to have 
been a political rather than a judicial re- 
lease. 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
wire services are full of news this morn- 
ing about the appearance of Sherman 
Adams before the Committee on Legis- 
lative Oversight in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. However, hidden among all 
the news dispatches concerning what is 
going on in the committee is a statement 
carried by the press services, as follows: 

Secretary Dulles said today the United 
States would use military action under cer- 
tain conditions to preserve Lebanon’s inde- 
pendence. 


I think that is a very significant state- 
ment by the Secretary of State; and 
while I do not agree with his statement, 
I certainly admire his candor and hon- 
esty. I should like once again to say 
that if it is a question of using the 
6th Fleet and the marines in the Mid- 
dle East, and especially in Lebanon, that 
will not be the answer to the difficulties 
there. There are ways and means, I be- 
lieve, which could be used to bring about 
an alleviation of the situation in the 
most pro-Western of the Arab countries, 
a country which, since its independence, 
has proved itself friendly toward the 
West. 

One way is to take the case to the 
United Nations, if necessary, and call a 
special meeting of that worldwide or- 
ganization. I think the United Nations 
should consider the possibility of an 
embargo against countries which are 
carrying on aggressive activities against 
the Republic of Lebanon. 

I think the United Nations should con- 
sider the possibility of imposing diplo- 
matic sanctions against those same 
countries. 

Most important, I hope that under the 
leadership of this country the United 
Nations will consider the expansion of 
the United Nations Emergency Force to 
the area of Lebanon’s borders. 

For some time now the United Nations 
Emergency Force has been doing out- 
standing work in the region of the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Gaza strip. It would 
be much cheaper and far more produc- 
tive in the long run if we were to pur- 
sue a policy of policing Lebanon’s bor- 
ders and guaranteeing its security 
through the United Nations Emergency 
Force than it would be to issue state- 
ments which would seem to indicate that 
under certain conditions this country 
might become involved in that particu- 
lar area of the world. 

So I hope that all the alternatives will 
be looked into closely before any really 
serious consideration is given to the pos- 
sibility that the United States, unilater- 
ally, would use military forces in that 
area, under certain considerations, to 
preserve Lebanon’s independence. 

There are alternatives. There are em- 
bargoes; there are diplomatic sanctions; 
and very serious consideration should be 
given to the possibility of expanding the 
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United Nations Emergency Force so 
that it might do on the Lebanese fron- 
tiers what it has done, and proved it- 
self capable of doing, in connection with 
maintaining the peace in the area of the 
Gulf of Aqaba and in the region of the 
Gaza strip. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate what 
the able Senator from Montana has said, 
and I particularly wish to comment with 
reference to the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. 

The Senator will recall that last year 
the Senate, by a unanimous vote, ex- 
pressed itself as being in favor of a per- 
manent police force for the use of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from Alabama will indulge me, I will say 
that he is correct. That was the result 
of a resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Alabama, who is now addressing 
himself to this subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s reminder. The subject mat- 
ter involves a principle in which I am 
primarily interested, because I believe so 
strongly in it. 

During the last session of the United 
Nations, I wrote to every delegate of the 
United States, calling attention to the 
adoption of that resolution by the Senate 
of the United States. I also wrote to 
the State Department, urging that our 
delegation in the United Nations should 
actively promulgate, advocate, and work 
for such a program. 

I received courteous and thoughtful 
replies from all the delegates, but there 
was one thing which was most discon- 
certing tome. I received quite a lengthy 
letter from Ambassador Lodge, our chief 
delegate, and also talked personally with 
him. I was told that the practical diffi- 
culty was the cost involved. The Sena- 
tor from Montana has just pointed out 
that the cost of maintaining this force 
is infinitestimal as compared with the 
cost of a single day of actual warfare. 
Is that true? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct; and so far as our con- 
tributions are concerned, they represent 
a small price, indeed, to pay if it means 
that by so doing we can prevent an in- 
ternal struggle from becoming a war, 
limited or otherwise; and certainly it is 
cheap in comparison with the possible 
shedding of American blood. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Soon we shall be 
sending a new delegation to the United 
Nations. I presume that within the next 
month or so we shall be called upon to 
confirm appointments to the Eleventh 
General Assembly. Does not the Senator 
believe that the delegation representing 
the United States ought to take aggres- 
sive leadership in favor of establishing 
such a United Nations peace-maintain- 
ing force? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I am in whole- 
hearted accord with what the Senator 
from Alabama has just said. The Senate, 
by unanimous vote, is also in full accord 
with the Senator's views. I hope that 
the Senator’s resolution seeking to bring 
about the creation of a permanent 
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United Nations Army or Police Force 
will be given serious consideration soon 
in the House, and that the House will 
follow the example set by the Senate. 
On that basis, the next United States 
delegation to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly can use such a resolution 
as a means of pressing the claims which 
the Senator from Alabama has so ably 
advanced. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, Before I ask the Senator 
two or three questions, I commend him 
for the statement he has made, and 
associate myself both with his remarks 
and with the remarks of the Senator 
from Alabama, two of my colleagues on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Turning to the statement of the Sec- 
retary of State with regard to the 
Middle East situation, if the Secretary 
of State were to implement that state- 
ment, he would necessarily have to do it, 
would he not, under his interpretation 
that the so-called Eisenhower doctrine 
applies to the Middle East? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes, indeed. Up to 
the present time the Eisenhower doctrine 
has been applicable nowhere, in any 
situation in the entire Middle East. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the Senator from Mon- 
tana, both today and recently on the floor 
of the Senate, questioned the breadth of 
the interpretation which the Secretary 
of State intimated he was giving to the 
Eisenhower doctrine? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Secretary of State and others, 
in referring to the so-called Mansfield 
amendment—which was not the Mans- 
field amendment—put an interpretation 
upon it which was not the intent of the 
author; nor was it the intent of the Con- 
gress in its consideration of the Eisen- 
hower proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mon- 
tana spoke on this subject some time 
ago in the Senate, and also, as I recall, 
either delivered an address or issued a 
press release off the floor of the Senate, 
in which he raised doubts as to the 
soundness of the Secretary’s interpreta- 
tion of the scope of the Middle East 
doctrine. Am I correct in that observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I made such a statement on the 
floor of the Senate, and it appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE, I remember the state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. I also 
read another statement which the Sen- 
ator made elsewhere. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I did make state- 
ments elsewhere. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator will recall 
that at the time of the statement on the 
floor of the Senate he and I were en- 
gaged in a colloquy similar to the one in 
which we are now engaged, in which I 
stated that I shared his view with respect 
to the Eisenhower doctrine and the 
reservations with regard to the state- 
ments the Secretary of State was making. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that when the Eisenhower doctrine was 
before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—and I was one of those who strenu- 
ously opposed the doctrine—I sought an 
amendment which would impose upon 
the President the obligation of coming to 
the Congress and obtaining approval in 
advance, when time permitted, of any 
plan to use American military forces in 
the Middle East; or, in the case of a dire 
emergency, if time did not permit, the 
obligation on the part of the administra- 
tion forthwith thereafter to come to the 
Congress of the United States and seek 
approval of the action which had been 
taken? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do; that is my 
recollection. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator re- 
call that, in opposition to my amend- 
ment, the Secretary of State referred to 
a telecast of a speech made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Nation, 
in which he said, in effect, that he would 
keep in constant touch with Congress? 
I asked the Secretary of State if he 
would be willing to embody the gist of 
that speech into the doctrine, if he did 
not wish to accept my amendment, and 
he refused. Does the Senator recall the 
discussion I had with the Secretary of 
State in regard to that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I recall it, but, I 
must admit that in some aspects it is 
not too clear in my mind. However, the 
Record will bear out what the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. MORSE. The point I seek to 
make is the basis for my next question, 
namely, that there were those of us on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations who 
felt that the administration should 
pledge, by way of an amendment to the 
Eisenhower doctrine, that they would 
come to us in advance and get Con- 
gressional approval for the use of Amer- 
ican Armed Forces in the Middle East; 
and that if time did not permit, they 
would come immediately afterward and 
ask for a ratification of the action they 
had taken. That was my position, 
which, as the Senator says, will be borne 
out by the Recorp. The Secretary of 
State replied that the President had al- 
ready told the American people that he 
would keep in constant touch with Con- 
gress. 

Does the Senator from Montana know 
of any situation in the Middle East, 
at least with regard to which the 
Foreign Relations Committee has been 
apprised by the Secretary of State, which 
is so necessitous from the standpoint of 
the time factor that if the Secretary of 
State now contemplates or feels that 
there is a reasonable possibility that we 
may use Armed Forces in the Middle 
East in the Lebanon crisis, he will be 
prevented from coming to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations or to Congress 
to set forth the problem and ask for ap- 
proval of the use of Armed Forces if the 
developments actually demand such use? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is nothing 
to prevent him from doing so. I be- 
lieve it would be a wise procedure to fol- 
low. However, in all fairness, I must 
point out that as soon as the Secretary 
of State returned from the meeting of 
foreign ministers at Copenhagen last 
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month he did meet with the continuing 
group of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the leadership, to bring them 
up to date on the meeting; and at the 
same time he went into some detail—not 
too much—concerning the situation in 
Lebanon, which was quite worrisome at 
that time. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon realizes that, and appreciates the 
report the Secretary of State made at 
that time. However, I must say, most 
respectfully, that I do not believe it 
bears upon the present crisis which 
confronts us in the Middle East, with 
regard to which there are apparently 
some trial balloons going up from the 
Department of State as to the possibility, 
or even the probability, of using Amer- 
ican Armed Forces in the Middle East. 
It is to that particular crisis that I ad- 
dress my remarks, and invite an obser- 
vation from the Senator from Montana, 
if he cares to make any. 

If it be true that the clouds are dark- 
ening in the Middle East and the prob- 
ability or the possibility of the use of 
the Eisenhower doctrine in the Middle 
East is increasing, does the Senator from 
Montana believe I am unreasonable in 
the position I take, that now is the time 
for the Secretary of State to make this 
situation known to Congress, so that 
there can be a public reaction in Amer- 
ica in respect to the possible use of 
American Armed Forces in the Middle 
East in connection with the Lebanonese 
crisis? 
| Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that 
would be a good policy to pursue and 
a sound procedure to follow. I recog- 
nize the difficulties faced by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in con- 
nection with the situation in which 
Lebanon finds itself at the present time. 
I realize that, of all the Arab States, 
Lebanon is the most friendly to the 
West. However, I most respectfully 
point out that there are other ways, be- 
sides the use of American troops from 
the Sixth Fleet, by means of which the 
difficulty could perhaps be settled. 

I go back again to the Eisenhower res- 
olution, to which the Senator from Ore- 
gon refers, and point out that, because 
of the activities of the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Oregon, and the majority leader, 
the senior Senator from Texas, we did 
incorporate in the resolution an amend- 
ment relative to the strengthening and 
the use of United Nations efforts and 
United Nations forces in the Middle East 
to bring about a solution of the difficul- 
ties. 

I still think that is the answer to the 
problem. Certainly it is an answer 
which would prove itself capable of tak- 
ink care of the situation, as it did on the 
Gulf of Aqaba and in the Gaza Strip, 
and could do just as good a job in Leba- 
non. I do not believe that the answer 
is a mere sending of U. N. observers or 
the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Dag Hammarskjold, although I 
wish them both well and I hope they will 
be successful. The answer lies in get- 
ting behind the proposal which has al- 
ready been adopted by the Senate, and 
which was initiated by the Senator from 
Alabama, to establish a permanent 
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United Nations Police Force so that it 
could take over on a multilateral basis 
in these difficult times and that we 
would not be called upon on a unilateral 
basis to assume the burdens which seem 
to be springing up in various regions on 
the globe. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has set 
forth in his remarks exactly the position 
the Senator from Oregon supports. 
What is happening in Lebanon bears 
out, in my judgment, the position which 
some of us took in opposition to the 
Eisenhower doctrine. We warned then 
that it was a unilateral doctrine; that it 
was a doctrine which went around the 
United Nations, rather than through it. 
I believe that that problem is also com- 
ing home to roost on the administration 
now. Yet it is not too late for us to 
change our position and proceed to get 
at least our friends in the United Na- 
tions to do as the Senator from Mon- 
tana has suggested this morning, 
namely, to make this a problem on which 
the free nations should stand united 
within the United Nations, rather than 
increase the risk of the United States 
finding itself out on the end of a limb in 
trying to enforce the Eisenhower doc- 
trine in the Middle East with the use of 
American forces. 

I believe the American people will have 
a great deal to say if that latter course 
of action is followed. As I take sound- 
ings of American public opinion on this 
question, there has been quite a shift in 
American public opinion in regard to our 
Middle East policy since the time when 
some of us warned against the use of the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator did a 
service af that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial entitled 
“Where Is the United Nations?” pub- 
lished in the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
June 14, 1958. 

I should like to read the concluding 
two paragraphs of the editorial: 

As the biggest military and naval power 
in the Mediterranean, the United States is 
holding the bag in Lebanon, Cyprus, and 
Tunisia. Every day that Washington fails 
to use U. N. facilities to the full increases 
the danger of the United States being 
pushed into emergency action alone. 

Yet nothing could be more profitable for 
Russia in the Mediterranean-Mideast, and 
more disastrous for us, than for the United 
States to try to police that area alone. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE Is THE UNITED NATIONS? 

The United Nations cannot be killed by its 
enemies—Russia has tried and failed. But 
it can become a corpse through neglect by its 
few friends—the United States being the 
strongest. 

Washington played a courageous role in 
supporting the U. N. against our British and 
French allies in the Suez case, but at the 


‘same time muted U. N. action against Russia 


in the Hungarian case—even allowing the 
Red Hungarian puppet to retain its U. N. 
seat. 
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Aside from the Algerian war, which France 
insists is solely a domestic issue, there are 
now three serious threats to international 
peace, all clearly within U. N. jurisdiction. 
They are: the Tunisian-French military dis- 
pute, and the fighting in Cyprus and in 
Lebanon. 

All 3 have been before the U. N. in 
1 form or another, but the U. N. has been 
allowed to function effectively in none. This 
despite the fact that the disputants in each 
case are U. N. members, sworn to abide by its 
covenant. 

In the Tunisian dispute, the U. N. stepped 
aside to allow the United States and Britain 
to mediate Tunisia’s demand for withdrawal 
of French troops. The Paris government was 
overthrown by Gaullists because it was about 
to accept the proposed compromise. The 
Tunisian pro-Western statesman, Bourguiba, 
at the risk of being unseated by Nasserites 
and Reds, is waiting for General De Gaulle to 
settle—but can’t hold out much longer. The 
U.N. is looking the other way. 

In Cyprus the bloody three-way strike, 
among Greek and Turk Cypriotes and the 
British, has been renewed after a lull in 
which the U. N. had a chance—but did noth- 
ing. At first there was some excuse in wait- 
ing for the three parties, or for NATO of 
which they are all members, to reach a set- 
tlement. But after all these years there is 
no justification for the U. N. to ignore that 
explosive crisis. 

In Lebanon, after a month of craven and 
costly delay, the U. N. Security Council has 
moved only an ineffectual inch. It has sent 
in a few observers, who cannot possibly watch 
all the roads and mountain passes through 
which Nasser’s Syrians are infiltrating and 
arming the Lebanese revolution, 

Why hasn't the United States Government 
fought for a resolution to send a U. N. police 
force to Lebanon, following the Suez prece- 
dent? Why hasn't Washington urged U. N. 
condemnation of daily Nasser radio demands 
that Lebanese revolt against their legal gov- 
ernment? Neither Soviet sabotage of such 
moves, nor Washington's apparent policy of 
wooing Nasser, is an acceptable alibi. 

More than the weakening of the U. N. 
through disuse, is involved. 

As the biggest military and naval power 
in the Mediterranean, the United States is 
holding the bag in Lebanon, Cyprus, and 
Tunisia. Every day that Washington fails 
to use U.N. facilities to the full increases the 
danger of the United States being pushed 
into emergency action alone. 

Yet nothing could be more profitable for 
Russia in the Mediterranean-Mideast, and 
more disastrous for us, than for the United 
States to try to police that area alone. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, following 
the remarks I made earlier today, a 
statement I made on the 12th of this 
month, in stating my approval of the 
measures taken in the United Nations 
Security Council, by a vote of 10 to 0, 
with the representative of the Soviet 
Union abstaining, in regard to the send- 
ing of a group representing the United 
Nations Security Council to look into, 
and to report on, the situation relative 
to infiltrations of personnel or supplies 
of arms or other materials across the 
Lebanese frontiers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MANSFIELD 

Mr. President, I note that the United 
Nations Security Council voted two days ago 
to set up an observation group on an urgent 
basis “to insure that there is no illegal infil- 
tration of personnel or supply of arms or 
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other material across Lebanese Frontiers.” 
The vote on this measure was 10 to 0 with 
the Soviet Union abstaining. The United 
States took a position in support of this 
action. 

It seems to me that this action of the 
Security Council and the position of the 
United States with respect to it is a step in 
the right direction. It is an important in- 
itiative for stability in the highly volatile 
situation in the Middle East, 

In a statement in the Senate on May 22, I 
made the following observation: 

“What the United States can support, in- 
deed, what we must support are interna- 
tional efforts to put at rest any genuine fears 
of aggression, Arab of Israeli or Israeli of 
Arab or indeed, Arab of Arab. To that end, 
Mr. President, it seems to me high time for 
this country to take an initiative for peace. 
It seems to me high time to propose in the 
United Nations the extension of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to the borders of 
any country in the Middle East which is con- 
cerned with aggression from a neighbor and 
which asks for that safeguard. It is time, in 
short, to determine who is really afraid of 
war and who is really afraid of peace in the 
Middle East.” 

The action of the executive branch in 
clearly supporting the resolution of the Se- 
curity Council on the Lebanon situation, is 
a step in accord with that observation and I 
am fully in accord with it. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Founding Fathers were a wise group, in- 
deed, They gave no operational respon- 
sibility to the Senate of the United 
States in the field of foreign relations, 
and prudently so. 

I have often commented, and I have 
done so in all kindliness, that we have 
not 1 Secretary of State, but 97. There 
are 96 in the Senate, and 1 besides. If 
we were to conduct foreign relations, 
particularly at the intimate, diplomatic 
level, on the Senate floor, I sometimes 
wonder what the ultimate result would 
be. There is so much that has to be 
played by ear. There are so many oc- 
casions when the utmost in finesse must 
be exercised. 

It can hardly be said that the Secre- 
tary of State, or the President of the 
United States, is insensible of the fact 
that the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides for an international police force. 
If the United States provides it, how- 
ever, it will be a national police force. 
Involved in the whole picture is the co- 
operation of other countries. It is a 
delicate matter indeed. I would rather 
see it left in the hands where it lodges 
today, rather than to see it become the 
product of so many minds of men here 
who are not fully informed of the hour- 
by-hour and day-by-day activities and 
developments which take place in the 
foreign field. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has observed 
that there is no leadership today. That 
reminds me of the father who filled out 
a questionnaire and the necessary blanks 
to send his daughter to Wellesley. At 
one place in the blank was the question: 
“Is she a leader?” ‘The father puzzled 
over the question for quite a while. 
Finally he wrote: “She is not particularly 
a leader, but she is a good follower.” 
When the class to which the daughter 
had been admitted was about to be 
graduated, an official of the college 
wrote to the father, “We are delighted 
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with her. In a class of 200, we have 199 
leaders and 1 follower. We are very 
happy.” 

I think what is needed today is a little 
followship rather than captious criti- 
cism about leadership, because I believe 
the leadership has been all to the good 
and has been prudent and restrained. 

When the so-called Eisenhower reso- 
lution was before the Senate, oh, what 
concern there was that there might be 
precipitate action and that the Presi- 
dent might, in an unguarded moment, 
lead us into difficulties. Now comes the 
great hue and cry that the President is 
not moving fast enough and is not mov- 
ing far enough. 

I once heard a definition of an old 
scow as given by a riverman. He said 
it is one of those old vessels or old boats 
which does not move very fast and does 
not move very far, but it never sinks. 

So by restrained action—and I think 
we have to have restrained action—we 
are on top ground. The Nation is still 
at peace, and our relationships with the 
world are still quite stable and felicitous, 
notwithstanding the things which are 
dished up under rather stark headlines 
from day to day. 

I think the Secretary of State and 
the President of the United States de- 
serve a salute from the country for the 
restraint with which they have con- 
ducted our diplomatic relations. 


FALSE IMPRESSION REGARDING 
VOLUNTARY IMPORTS OF OIL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
much of the economic distress which 
has plagued the southwestern part of the 
Nation since the present administration 
has been in office has been caused by the 
foreign oil import body blows dealt one 
of our most basic industries the oil in- 
dustry. 

Although Texas normally accounts for 
about 48 percent of the United States 
production in districts 1 through 4, this 
State has had to absorb about 87 percent 
of the cut in production in the United 
States, because of the excessive imports 
of foreign oil. 

During this time of great stress in 
‘Texas—with stacked rigs and unemploy- 
ment numbers swelling each day—we are 
fortunate to have an organization which 
has done much to point out the truth 
about the menace of excessive imports of 
foreign oil. 

This organization represents, not the 
giant oil combines and cartels, but the 
independent oilmen, the small-business 
men of the oil industry. This organiza- 
tion is the Texas Independent Producers 
and Royalty Owners Association, or 
TIPRO, as it is called. Eugene M. Locke, 
the president of TIPRO, has lead a cour- 
ageous fight against staggering odds for 
the independents. 

Mr. Locke has written me, under date 
of June 6, 1958, outlining TIPRO’s views 
on the recent modification of the volun- 
tary imports program. His statement is 
a concise and clear-sighted view of the 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Locke's letter outlining 
TIPRO’s views, and the TIPRO state- 
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ment to the press, printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Texas INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 
AND ROYALTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Austin, Tex., June 6, 1958. 
Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Yesterday the 
President announced approval of a Cabinet 
Committee recommendation placing unfin- 
ished gasoline and other unfinished oils 
under the voluntary import control program, 

The Commerce Department press an- 
nouncement of this has given rise in some 
quarters to the false impression that oil 
products are now under effective import 
control. The truth is, they are not. 

In the first place, the bulk of oil products, 
including gasoline, are completely unaffected 
by the new order. In reality unfinished gas- 
oline and other unfinished oils are not 
products at all and are not usable by the 
consumer but are merely crude oil with one 
element removed by a very cheap process. 
Upon importation, this unfinished gasoline 
is refined or blended into gasoline like any 
other crude oil, Only after crude oil was 
placed under voluntary quotas did certain 
companies begin importing this unfinished 
gasoline as an obvious means of subverting 
the crude oil import controls. Furthermore, 
they obtained an Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment ruling that this unfinished gasoline 
would pay only the negligible duty on crude 
oil rather than the more substantial duty 
applicable to gasoline—thereby avoiding 
both the quantitative limit and the duty. 

At most this new administration order 
serves merely to plug one gaping hole in 
the voluntary program, Also separate addi- 
tional quotas apparently are being estab- 
lished for unfinished gasoline and other un- 
finished oil—rather than considering them 
as crude covered by the crude quotas. More- 
over, no reduction whatever is made in cur- 
rent level of either these oils or crude and 
products generally, all of which vastly ex- 
ceed the 1954 ratios recognized by Congress 
to be the maximum safe levels. 

Of course this is a step in the right di- 
rection. The bad thing is that it not only 
fails to place products under control, but 
may leave the impression that it does so. 
Unfinished gasoline and other unfinished 
oils constitute a negligible part of product 
imports, with gasoline, residual fuel oil, 
asphalt, distillate fuel oil, and other mis- 
cellaneous products completely unaffected by 
the order. 

We are not opposed to reciprocal trade. 
We believe that necessary help for our 
industry is entirely consistent with true re- 
ciprocal trade and is vital to the security 
and economic well-being of the Free World. 
Furthermore, most of the dollars lost to our 
State and industry from excessive imports 
of crude and products do not go to the 
people of foreign countries who trade with 
us, 


Enclosed for your consideration are certain 
additional items in which we think you will 
be interested, including a press statement 
we have issued on this matter. 

We deeply appreciate everything you have 
done, are doing and will do to help us in 
this urgent matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE M. LOCKE, 
President. 


P. S—yYour attention is called to the 
attached press announcement of the con- 
clusions reached in a meeting of official 
representatives of independent producer as- 
sociations in Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico. With every section of Texas repre- 
sented, the conclusion was reached that the 
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best interest of our State and Nation will 

not be served unless more adequate safe- 

guards are written into the trade act before 

it is extended. 

RELEASE BY TEXAS INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 
AND ROYALTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE 


Austin, June 5.—The new administration 
announcement modifying its voluntary pro- 
gram to include certain oil products was 
described as disappointing by Eugene M. 
Locke, president of Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers and Royalty Owners Association. He 
called it a “long overdue step which, al- 
though highly welcome, merely closes one 
gap in the yoluntary program.” 

“We had expected that any announcement 
on this subject would recognize the need for 
a reduction in the importation of both crude 
and products, Instead the committee rec- 
‘ommended no cutback whatever, stating only 
that unfinished gasoline and unfinished oils 
were possible problems in the future and 
should be held at present levels. This is 
based on the acknowledgment that these 
items are susceptible of being used for cir- 
cumyention of the crude oil limitation pro- 

Unaffected is the bulk of products, 
including gasoline. 

“The fact is that both crude oil and prod- 
ucts are well in excess of the ratios they bore 
to domestic production in the yardstick year 
1954, which is the maximum level consistent 
with national security as intended by the 
Congress in providing authority for the cur- 
rent program. 

“As for unfinished gasoline, restricting 
these imports to present levels would hardly 
be considered a concession. The only real 
concession was the Government decision not 
to include these in the quotas on crude oil 
while ruling that they were not to be sub- 
jected to the duty applicable to gasoline. 

“It would be a mistake to say categorically 
that this amendment brings products under 
the voluntary restriction program. Still un- 
answered, also, is the question of whether 
the voluntary program is in response to au- 
-thority provided in section 7 of the 1955 
Trade Agreements Act or merely represents 
administration efforts to gain adequate vol- 
untary compliance to avoid invoking this 
authority. 

“The new directive, while it is a commend- 
able move as far as it goes, cannot affect 
efforts of independent producers to obtain 
realistic import limitations through the 
pending Trade Agreements Act. 

“Until the law itself is changed to provide 
a positive imports limit, the standard for 
determining whether crude and product im- 
ports are excessive can be changed daily or 
weekly by administrative decision. And, 
more significant, should Congress pass up the 
opportunity it now has to deal more directly 
with this acknowledged problem, we very 
much fear that the voluntary program will 
prove totally inadequate.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in this letter from the able president of 
the organization, Mr. Eugene M. Locke, 
of Dallas, Tex., he points out that the 
recent approval by the President of the 
Cabinet Committee’s recommendation 
that “unfinished gasoline and other un- 
finished oils” be placed under the volun- 
tary import control program does not 
give the relief that the news releases said 
it would. For example, under the orig- 
inal voluntary oil import quota plan, 
quotas were placed only on crude oil, 
not on the finished products. Of course, 


the ultimate end result of such a policy 
would be to permit unlimited importa- 
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tions of gasoline, but to impose a limita- 
tion on importations of crude oil. The 
result of such a policy would be to stop 
the refining of gasoline in this country, 
and to encourage the refining of gasoline 
abroad, where cheaper labor is available. 

Recently the President’s Policy Com- 
mittee said it was including unfinished 
gasoline under the quota system, but 
said nothing about the importation of 
other refined products of crude oil. 

The letter from Mr. Locke points out 
that only a small step has been taken; 
only a small part of the imports are un- 
finished gasoline. Much finished gasoline 
and other products are imported. 

Let me read a paragraph from the 
letter: 


We are not opposed to reciprocal trade. 


Mr. President, I point out that it is 
often said that the producers of oil are 
opposed to reciprocal trade. 

I read further from the letter: 

We believe that necessary help for our in- 
dustry is entirely consistent with true 
reciprocal trade and is vital to the security 
and economic well-being of the Free World. 
Furthermore, most of the dollars lost to our 
State and industry from excessive imports of 
crude and preducts do not go to the people of 
foreign countries who trade with us. 


Mr. President, that is a fact which 
should be borne in mind in connection 
with consideration of the problem of ex- 
cessive imports of foreign oil and the 
reciprocal trade program, namely, that 
only a little of the profit from that oper- 
ation goes to the countries which trade 
with us. 


FOURTEEN DAYS UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
July 1, 1957, when the steel companies 
raised their prices approximately $6 a 
ton, the consumer price index stood at 
a level of 120.2. It had risen more than 
one-fifth above the index for the base 
period 1947-49. 

Today the consumer price index 
stands at 123.5. It has increased 3.3 per- 
centage points in the short span of 12 
months, In other words, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has in just 1 year 
shrunk to 97 cents. 

No one knows just how much of this 
increase in living costs has been due to 
the $6 a ton increase in the price of 
steel of last year. Important compo- 
nents of the consumer price index are the 
prices of automobiles and household ap- 
pliances. Unquestionably, the increase 
in steel prices contributed directly to 
higher prices for these items. 

But the true importance of the price 
of steel is not to be seen as a direct 
component of any retail price index. 
Steel is a raw material—the most im- 
portant raw material, As such, it 
enters directly or indirectly into the cost 
of nearly every commodity or service in 
the land. Consumers do not buy steel, 
as such. But in one way or another the 
price of steel affects the price of nearly 
everything that the consumer has to 
buy. 
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The importance of the increase in the 
price of steel to the increase in living 
costs is now being discounted in some 
quarters, on the ground that most of the 
recent advance in the Consumer Price 
Index is traceable to higher prices for 
food. But steel is an important cost 
item at each stage of the process of 
production and distribution of food. 
When the price of steel rises, so also do 
the prices of farm machinery, fencing, 
nails, roofing, and other farm supplies. 
Higher prices for steel mean higher 
prices for machinery and equipment 
used in procesing, freezing, canning, pre- 
serving, and storing. A price increase 
for steel, in itself, forms a justification 
for higher transportation charges, which 
of course represent an important ele- 
ment in the final price of food. Higher 
prices for steel mean higher prices for 
tin cans; and it is a fact that in the case 
of a number of important canned vege- 
tables, the cost of the can is as much as, 
or even more than, the cost of its con- 
tents. The stainless steel used in the 
supermarket, the steel used in the wire 
baskets of the carts that housewives 
push in the supermarkets, the steel used 
in the delivery trucks—all these and 
many other items which affect the cost 
of food rise in price when the price of 
steel is raised. 

I do not say that all of the increase 
in the Consumer Price Index directly 
flows from the increase in the price of 
steel last July. But by the same token, 
it is equally an exaggeration to focus at- 
tention only on the final end-products 
purchased by the ultimate consumer, 
and to ignore all of the lower and neces- 
sary levels of production and distribu- 
tion. 

Mr, President, the American public 
should be spared any further price rises. 
The administration must, and should, 
act quickly in order to prevent the pro- 
jected steel price increase from taking 
place. 

Mr. President, as I have stated fre- 
quently, this is a time for real states- 
manship on the part of both the steel 


companies and labor, alike, There are 
only 14 days before July 1. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Senator 
from Tennessee has the floor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., CONFERENCE 
OF THE 4-H CLUBS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know that all Members of Congress are 
honored by the fact that boys and girls 
from their States are attending the 4-H 
Club conference, in Washington, for the 
year 1958. 

These boys and girls, who are repre- 
sentatives of a large segment of the pop- 
ulation, were chosen—as are other rep- 
resentatives of the people in a demo- 
cratic society—on the basis of leadership, 
accomplishment, interest in others, and 
a desire to serve. 

As leading 4-H Club members, they 
have come far in the young people’s edu- 
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cational program carried on in all the 
counties by the Agricultural Extension 
Service. These young people are impor- 
tant citizens of tomorrow. 

The 4-H Clubs are doing an excellent 
job in every State of the Union; and I 
believe it is a fine thing that the +H 
Clubs are having their national confer- 
ence in Washington, so as to give the 
delegates to the conference an oppor- 
tunity to see the Nation’s Capital, be- 
cause they will be our leading citizens in 
the days to come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered X, submitted by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT}, 
to insert, on page 24, after line 24, a new 
section (f). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Mundt 
amendment, which is now pending, be 
temporarily laid aside until called up 
by the Senator from South Dakota at 
a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which my 
amendment “6-14-58-D” was agreed to. 
The amendment was on page 28, line 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT} 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote having been reconsidered, the ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
— offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to my amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute: 

cIvV——721 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
in lieu of the amendment the vote on 
which has been reconsidered. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 28, between lines 15 and 16, to in- 
sert the following section: 

(e) For the purposes of this section any 
person who has been convicted of a viola- 
tion of title I shall be deemed to have been 
“convicted” from the date of the verdict of 
the jury or the date the final sustaining of 
such verdict on review of his trial by any 
appellate court of competent jurisdiction, 
whichever is the later event. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT.] 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this is 
the matter about which the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and I 
had a lengthy discussion the other night. 
After carefully considering the matter, 
we have decided this is the best ap- 
proach to tighten up a very obvious 
loophole in the law. I think the amend- 
ment is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], and the 
Senator from North Carolina is present 
on the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Colorado has made a 
real contribution, and I thank him for 
his efforts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain the amendment? 

Mr. ALLOTT.. Yes; I am glad to ex- 
plain the amendment to the Senator 
from North Dakota. Under the lan- 
guage written into the bill, a person 
might very well prolong his appeal for 3 
or 4 years, then serve 1 year in the 
penitentiary, come out, and go right 
back into the union. That is contrary 
to the section which provides he shall 
not be able to do it for a period of 5 
years after conviction. So a person 
could defeat the purpose of the section 
by merely prolonging his appeal. The 
amendment is simply to make the sec- 
tion effective as of the date of his final 
conviction. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. What would the situa- 
tion be when a man was convicted of a 
crime and then appealed his conviction? 
Would he be barred during the time of 
his appeal? 

Mr. ALLOTT. This amendment does 
not bar him during his appeal. It bars 
him after confirmation of his conviction. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 
I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment on which the vote was 
reconsidered. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. -Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts request 
unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, I make that re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “6-12-58-DD.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for thé in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 22, lines 15 
and 16, it is proposed to strike out 
“Nothing contained in this title shall 
be deemed to authorize any suit in any 
court of the United States except upon 
complaint of the Secretary.”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

The Secretary or any member of a sub- 
ordinate body of a labor organization upon 
which a trusteeship has been imposed in 
violation of the provisions of this title may 
bring a civil action in any district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of the 
parent labor organization of such subordi- 
nate body to prevent and restrain such vio- 
lation and for such other relief as may be 
appropriate. The provisions of subsections 
(b) and (c) of section 204 shall be applicable 
to any such suit. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to himself? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sen- 
ators will please desist from conversa- 
tion. The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Colorado may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The amendment is a 
perfecting amendment, applying to 
“Title Il—Trusteeships,” which com- 
mences on page 18 of the bill. 
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Under this particular title any na- 
tional or international labor organiza- 
tion which assumes a trusteeship has 
to comply with certain requirements, 
which are set forth on page 18 of the 
bill. They must furnish a report con- 
taining the following information: 

The name and address of the subordinate 
organization; the date of establishing the 
trusteeship; a detailed statement of the 

_ reason or reasons for establishing or con- 
tinuing the trusteeship; the nature and 
extent of participation by the membership 
of the subordinate organization in the selec- 
tion of delegates to represent such organ- 
ization in regular or special conventions or 
other policy-determining bodies and in the 
election of officers of such national or inter- 
national labor organization. 


In section 203 of the bill it is provided 
that during a period when a subordinate 
body of a labor organization is in trus- 
teeship, it shall be unlawful to count the 
vote of delegates from such body or to 
transfer to such organization any cur- 
rent receipts or other funds of the subor- 
dinate body except normal taxes and 
assessments. 

Section 204 (a) provides: 

Upon the written complaint of any mem- 
ber or subordinate body of a labor organ- 
ization alleging that such organization has 
violated the provisions of section 202 or 203, 
the Secretary of Labor shall investigate the 
complaint and if the Secretary finds probable 
cause to believe that such violation has oc- 
curred and has not been remedied he shall, 
without disclosing the identity of the com- 
plainant? bring a civil action in any district 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion ef the labor organization to prevent and 
restrain such violation and for such other 
relief as may be appropriate. 


On page 22 of the bill section 206 reads 
in part: 

Nothing contained in this title shall be 
deemed to authorize any suit in any court 
of the United States except upon complaint 
of the Secretary. 


Mr. President, my point is simply that 
under section 204 the Secretary must find 
probable cause. Coupled with section 
206, on page 22, that means that a per- 
son cannot resort to the United States 
courts unless the Secretary decides to 
find probable cause and then decides to 
sue in the individual member’s name. 

It has been pointed out by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts in prior 
discussions about the matter that the 
person would still have access to the 
State courts. The point I make is that 
in the very sensitive area of trusteeships 
such a person does not have a right to 
go into a Federal court. It does not 
seem to me to be good law to put an in- 
dividual member in such a position that 
he is subject to the will or wish of the 
Secretary of Labor before he can go to 
a United States court to ask for relief. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to himself? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 4 
minutes, Mr. President. 

If the Members of the Senate will 
look at page 18 of the bill they will see 
we have provided very elaborate pro- 
cedures for the control of trusteeships. 
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It is my judgment that, as a result of 
the work of the McClellan committee, 
trusteeships are going to be used very 
sparingly by labor organizations. In 
fact, only a few of the labor organiza- 
tions have abused their trust in this 
regard in the past. I think, because of 
the spotlight the McClellan committee 
has put on trusteeships and the pro- 
vision which is contained in the bill, 
trusteeships will not be abused in the 
future. 

We provide very clearly that when an 
international labor organization takes 
a local into receivership or trusteeship 
the Secretary of Labor must be notified 
and there must be a detailed statement 
of the reasons for taking the local into 
trusteeship. We also provide for the 
conduct of the international in the 
trusteeship for the first 18 months. 
After 18 months we presume the trustee- 
ship is invalid. 

Suits can be filed in State courts, as 
is possible today, to protect the rights 
of members during that period of time. 

The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator would give the power to bring suits 
in a Federal court. It seems to me, 
since we have clearly applied a respon- 
sible and proper procedure for dealing 
with trusteeships, it would be a mistake 
to add the Senator’s amendment to the 
bill, to provide that a person can also 
go into Federal court and therefore dis- 
turb the procedure the bill provides, 
particularly when there is not applied 
the doctrine of preemption which would 
prevent the person from taking an 
appeal to the State courts. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado will be defeated. 
I am prepared to yield back my time, 
if the Senator from Colorado is pre- 
pared to do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I only 
wish to take about 2 minutes. I yield 
myself 2 minutes. t 

Much of what the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts says is correct. There is a 
very elaborate procedure provided. The 
fact is that the individual member has 
no real recourse, because paragraph (c), 
page 21, says: 

In any proceeding pursuant to this section 
a trusteeship established by a labor organ- 
ization in conformity with the procedural 
requirements of its constitution and bylaws 
and authorized or ratified by the executive 
board of the labor organization after a fair 
hearing shall be presumed valid for a period 
of 18 months from the date of its establish- 
ment and shall not be subject to attack dur- 
ing such period except upon clear and con- 
vincing proof that the trusteeship was not 
established in good faith for a purpose allow- 
able under section 202, 


In my opinion, if we are to protect the 
rights of the individual—and I do not 
believe that this amendment would re- 
sult in a multiplicity of suits—we should 
give the individual the right to sue also, 
as provided by the amendment. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts is prepared to do like- 
wise, I am ready to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been either ex- 
hausted or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment designated as “DD” offered 
by the Senator from Colorado {Mr. 
ALLoTT]. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Whose 
time does the Senator desire to have the 
time for the quorum call charged 
against? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be not charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

aa Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1248. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Marie 
Ethel Pavlovitch and her daughter, Dolly 
Hester Pavlovitch; 

S. 2087. An act for the relief of Eva Licht- 
fuss; 

S. 2099. An act for the relief of Irene B. 
Moss; 

S. 2147. An act for the relief of Chong 
Sook Rhee; 

S. 2196. An act for the relief of Annadore 
E. D. Haubold and Cynthia Edna Haubold; 

S. 2245. An act for the relief of Moy Tong 
Poy; 

8. 2256. An act for the relief of Luz Pob- 
lete and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell. 

S. 2346. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Hedwig Schultz; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Ilona Agnes 


Ronay; 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of Maria H. 
Aguas and Buena M. Castro; 

5. 2538. An act for the relief of Florica 
Bogdan; 

S. 2613. An act for the relief of Cedomilj 
Mihailo Ristic; 

8.2650. An act for the relief of Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her child, Megumi (Kathy) 
Nakajima; 

8.2657. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Romeo Sotelo-Lopez; 

8. 2713. An act for the relief of Abbas Mo- 
hammad Awad; 

S. 2718. An act for the relief of Haseep 
Milhem Esper; 

S. 2849. An act for the relief of Moo Wah 
Jung; 

S. 2940. An act for the relief of Joseph 
H. Choy; and 

8.3124. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Ilton Chatterton (Tommy Kim). 


The message also announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
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ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 4 
to the bill (H. R. 10589) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Govern- 
ment agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
and that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 2 
and 3 in the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12540) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
and that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 5, 21, 23, 32, and 
35 to the bill, and concurred therein. — 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.734. An act to revise the basic com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.3093. An act to extend for an additional 
period of 2 years the authority to regulate 
exports contained in the Export Control 
Act of 1949. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 12540) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 17, 1958, pp. 11510- 
11511, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
conference report is unanimously ap- 
proved by the conferees on the part of 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

When the bill was passed on the floor 
of the Senate on June 10, the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill was in agreement with the 
House version of the bill with respect to 
the item of $2,350,000,000 payable from 
the highway trust fund covering the in- 
terstate highway program and various 
other Federal-aid highway programs. 
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The Senate version of the bill was also 
in agreement on 19 of the remaining 34 
money items. The bill as passed by the 
Senate—with 2 amendments to the com- 
mittee recommendations made on the 
fioor—contained 39 amendments of the 
House version of the bill. 

In the conference—the report being 
signed by all the conferees on the part 
of the House and all the conferees on the 
part of the Senate—the Senate prevailed 
in the case of 12 amendments, covering 
items as follows: 

First. Amendment No. 1, increasing 
salaries and expenses, general adminis- 
tration, to provide $40,000 for a defense 
mobilization project relating to transpor- 
tation. 

Second. Amendments 3 and 4, Census 
Bureau language changes to permit piece 
price payments to production workers 
engaged in major periodic censuses. 

Third. Amendment No. 7, providing 
$35,000 over the House bill to permit the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to undertake 
preparatory work on charts for small- 
boat operations. 

Fourth. Amendment No. 9, reducing 
the amount for the Office of Area De- 
velopment from the House allowance of 
$395,000 to $200,000. 

Fifth. Amendment No. 20, limiting 
War Shipping Administration fund bal- 
ances to December 31, 1958, availability. 

Sixth. Amendments Nos. 24 and 25, 
identifying general fund authorizations 
being financed by the appropriation for 
forest highways. 

Seventh. Amendment No. 26, provid- 
ing $50,000 over the House version of the 
bill for Plant and equipment, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Eighth. Amendment No. 31, language 
authorizing purchase of passenger motor 
vehicles for the Airways Modernization 
Board. 

Ninth. Amendments Nos. 38 and 39, 
relating to hire of consultants at $100 
per diem and limitation on total avail- 
able for such hire for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corp. 

In addition, as indicated by the mes- 
sage from the House, the House recedes 
from its disagreement to and concurs in 
amendments 5, 21, 23, 32, and 35. 

Amendment 5 relates to the earmark- 
ing of 10 supergrades for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Amendment 21 provides for the rescis- 
sion of the unexpended kalances in the 
War Shipping Administration liquidation 
fund effective December 31, 1958. 

Amendment 23 provides clarifying lan- 
guage relative to the administrative ex- 
penses limitation placed on the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Amendment 32 provides language au- 
thorizing purchase, operation, and main- 
tenance of aircraft for the Airways 
Modernization Board. 

Amendment 35 provides for earmark- 
ing of 10 supergrades for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The House prevailed in six amend- 
ments, covering items as follows: 

First. Amendment No. 6, reduction of 
$16,500,000 for establishment of air-navi- 
gation facilities, will apparently be pro- 
vided by transfer from the Air Force in 
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H. R. 12738 as passed by the House on 
June 5, 1958. 

Second. Amendment No. 16, striking 
representation language for the Mari- 
time Administration, 

Third. Amendment No. 22, provides 
$19 million for the Patent Office in lieu 
of the $21 million in the Senate version 
of the bill. 

Fourth. Amendment No. 30, allowance 
of $7,900,000 for administrative expenses 
of the Panama Canal Co., instead of the 
$7,976,000 proposed in the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill. 

Fifth. Amendments Nos. 36 and 37, 
provide $400,000 for administrative ex- 
penses of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. and hold entertainment 
expenses to $1,000, the current-year level. 

Compromise agreements were reached 
in 16 other instances involving: 

Funds for statistical activities in the 
current program under salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of the Census. 

The Business and Defense Services 
Administration activities relating to es- 
tablishment of a clearinghouse for for- 
eign technical data. 

Maritime Administration ship-con- 
struction program affecting limitations 
on research and development, ship- 
replacement program, and allowance for 
related expenses. 

Voyage limitation on operating-differ- 
ential subsidies and language relating 
to provision for new operators and 
Great Lakes operators. 

Administrative expenses of the Mari- 
time Administration, including also lim- 
itations relating to warehouses, and so 
forth, and reserve fleet expenses. 

Weather Bureau operating expenses. 

Canal Zone Government operating ex- 
penses and capital outlay items. 

Airways Modernization Board project 
expenses. 

Civil Aeronautics Board administra- 
tive expenses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a summary of the proceedings 
on H. R. 12540, showing a comparison 
of the appropriations for 1958, the 
budget estimates for 1959, the House ver- 
sion of the bill, the Senate version of 
the bill, and the conference action. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Summary of proceedings on H. R. 12540, 

Commerce and related agencies appropria- 

tion bill for 1959 


1958 appropriation. .-.-------=- $717, 728, 625 
Budget estimates (1959)-.... 982,721,000 
House version of bill_....... 949, 892, 000 
Senate version of bill 1, 012, 886, 000 
Conference action 971, 214, 000 
Conference action is: 
Over 1958 by_-----.--__-.. 253, 485, 375 
Under budget estimates by. 11, 507, 000 
Over the House version by_ 21, 322, 000 
Under the Senate version 
er E a E 41, 672, 000 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a comparative 
statement on the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1959. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill 1959 (H. R. 12540) 


Appropriation Senate bill Conference 
action 
TITLE I. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
ee en araea A A tind. See pletion 
Total, General Administration.......-.-...-.-.-.-----------00-eenee-ne noes 2, 730, 000 2,730, 000 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
1958 ries ende i mineral industrie: 3 00, O00 7 Doo, 000 
decennial ” 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
350, 000 
POED E VEEL EEIN eee 22, 550,000 22, 400, 000 
Establishment of air poration facilities.....-.-------------.-- ropes 4 17 oo 
Soper creat selmi (iquidation of contract authorization). 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
‘Operation and maintenance... AE SE a 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
ion and aptintenence, Alaska airports- si io 
atten teal Ao aE O Wiakisgion i gree e 
Total, Civil Aeronautics Administration............--------------seeeereee 347, 867, 325 421, 950, 000 


11, 550, 000 11, 750, 000 11, 650, 000 1 000 
| St Male E set rie) 
13, 950, 000 11, 750, 000 11, 650, 000 11, 685, 000 11, 685, 000 
eo I _ 


5, 682, 000 7, 650, 000 


2, 358, 250 2, 448, 000 
3, 060, 000 0) 


5, 413, 250 2, 448, 000 


1, 035, 000 1, 317, 000 


3, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
Q + 35, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
‘ies and expenses_.......- 15, 425, 000 15, 050, 000 
Maritime Leper Sines 2, 394, 300 2, 394, 000 
State marine schools.........- 660, 000 , 000 
War Shipping J ea ia Language Language 
Federal ship mortgage insurance. Language Language 
STORM SIR TREO DORA VILINE ES T TI EE E EOE E PE E E ES 56, 479, 300 298, 104, 000 
INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION | 
Administrative expenses limitation......--.-..--...----.------------------------ (2, 500) (2, 500) (2, 500) (2, 500) 
PATENT OFFICE E Siw, ep oS, pak 
SEE TE OR DONO i gcc on sain A E E E PE I E AA e 19, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


A a SSE EELE E E y S S (26. 239, 
Poderalcaia ere (trust fund). " 


WEATHER BUREAU 


RNC A G UUT T s A A E mbednocesed 40, 000, 000 39, 060, 000 000 89, 318, 000 

Establishment of meteorological facilities......----. 22+. 2.2 n-ne neon ia me 000 * oe, 3 000 

SERN R TTS 40, 275, 000 39, 335, 000 40, 143, 000 39, 593, 000 
— S 

I Tp Na sae rn cccnnnnn. se Dae I I wn PAU aR, 858, 099, 000 832, 416, 000 890, 044, 000 851, 754, 000 
> EE 
rer] ,500,000 by transfer from Air Force, 4 And $65,000,000 transferred from War Shipping Administration liquidation fund, 

(6,500,000 proposed for transfer from Air Force—as reported in H. Rept. 6 Pro highway trust fund financing. 
eee cone sn SH Saas lst portie ae Sloman Aarra At st 
upplement s 
4 ra pp! ppropriation è amoun prov. Supp! ni ppropriation Act, 
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Department of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill 1959 (H. R. 12540)—Continued 
Appropriation 1958 appropria- 1959 estimate House bill Senate bill Conference 
tion action 


TiTe I—THE PANAMA CANAL 


Canal Zone Government: 


|a ee ee | e 


Total, Canal Zone Government.._.-.........-----.- 
Panama Canal Company: General and administrative expense limitation...... 


ROM ARLS E A ice cunenkptineenvadnmnsene S 


TITLE III—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Advisory Committee on Weather Control__.....-....--. 
Airways Modernization Board-........------------------ 


Civil Aeronautics Board: 


Salaries and exponses-..............----------------- 
Payments to air carriers. _..........----.------------ 


Total, Civil Aeronautics Board......-.-------.---- 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation: Administrative expense, limita- 


Toth, tithe TIL E DE a E EE 
Grand total, titles I, II, and II1................---.- 


ANEA S matte een 17, 836, 000 41, 647, 000 38, 916, 000 39, 867, 000 
(7, 820, 000) (7, 976, 000) (7, 900, 000) (7, 976, 000) (7, 4 
rop Sihto -aOR 17, 836, 000 41, 647, 000 38, 916, 000 39, 867, 000 39, 350, 000 
me tee + SS NE at Se ih Sie Sa L ee ES plo) le) E hae ee” Pes 
AY S Ps ee | eee oe Se 1° 34, 315, 000 En 30, 000, 000 bs, 34, 315, 000 31, 500, 000 
seabed EE 
a e E Bo RI 40! 750, 000 40, 780, 000 40; 780, 000 40; 750, 000 
a Se eee a 42,717, 400 46, 850, 000 | 46,750, 000 46, 850, 000 46, 800, 000 
(400, 000) (440, 000) (400, 000) (440, 000) (400, 000) 
3 108, 00 000 
102, 235, 000 
1, 700, 000 | 1, 810, 000 1, 810, 000 1, 810, 000 7, 810, 000° 
kee eee 146, 752, 400 | 82, 975, 000 78, 560, 000 82,975,000 | 80,110,000. 
Sa eee eal 717, 728, 625 | 982, 721, 000 949, 892, 000 1, 012, 886, 000 971, 214, 000 


+ Proposed for later transmission. 


3 Appropriated in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate agree to the conference 
report, My distinguished colleague, the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmiTH] may have some additional com- 
ment to make at this time. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator very much. I believe that all 
that is necessary to be said about the 
conference report has ben said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The report was agreed to. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the re- 
porting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with respect 
to the election of officers of labor organ- 
izations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, as modified, 
designated 6-16-58-C and ask that it be 
read. 


9 Of this amount $320,400 provided in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 306. (a) No provision or provisions in 
a collective-bargaining agreement waiving or 
canceling the union member’s rights to 
strike shall be effective unless such provision 
or provisions shall have been previously ap- 
proved or subsequently ratified by a major- 
ity vote of the members of the labor organi- 
zation in the unit covered by the contract, 
voting by secret ballot in a referendum held 
for such purpose by the labor organization. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to himself? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I think the protection 
of the basic right of employees to strike 
or to refrain from striking is very im- 
portant to the workers. My amend- 
ment merely provides that in any agree- 
ment relative to a no-strike clause, the 
workers, by a secret ballot, either shall 
have given their negotiating officials, 
previous to the negotiations, the right 
to include such a clause in the proposed 
contract, or shall subsequently ratify 
such a proposed contract. 

It seems to me that such a provision 
is clearly in line with union democracy. 
The strike is a weapon which I hope 
members of labor organizations would 
not use if there was any other satis- 
factory way to improve their wages, 
hours, and working conditions. It is a 
weapon of last resort, but it is an im- 
portant weapon. 

No officers or negotiating officials 
should have the right to deprive work- 


Act, 1958. 
10 As amended by H. Doc, 378, 


ers of that weapon without the express 
approval, either in advance or subse- 
quently, of the right which the workers 
have to strike. 

This a fair and reasonable amend- 
ment. I hope it will be accepted by the 
committee. It is for the protection of 
the workers themselves. It does not 
and should not in any way handicap the 
negotiating officials, for they could go to 
the members of the union and say, “In 
the negotiations, we hope to include a 
no-strike clause in the contract, and we 
want your approval of that.” That 
would be the effect of the provision be- 
fore the negotiations. 

If after the negotiations the negotia- 
tors returned with a no-strike clause in 
the contract, they would then submit 
the proposal to the members, who would 
then proceed by a secret ballot to ap- 
prove or disapprove such a clause. 

I hope the amendment will be ac- 
cepted. If it is not accepted, I hope 
this protection for the workers will be 
included by the Senate itself. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I think the acceptance of the amend- 
ment would be a great mistake. I think 
it is based wholly on a misconception 
of the purpose of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. The whole purpose of that 
act is to prevent strikes by providing 
machinery for the amicable settlement 
of labor disputes. One of the most en- 
couraging things in recent industrial his- 
tory has been to have had so many con- 
tracts signed with no-strike provisions 
in them. Such provisions give assur- 
ance to employers that they can chart 
their course over a period of time with- 
out having a strike called 5, 6, or 7 
months after a contract has been signed. 
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This amendment, it seems to me, would 
make the Federal policy quite the reverse. 
It would serve as a statement by the 
Senate that it regarded no-strike clauses 
with suspicion. 

In addition, during the period while 
the contract was being signed, it would 
mean that the negotiators for the union 
would not be empowered completely to 
sign the contract on behalf of the em- 
ployees. At the end of their bargaining 
they would have to go back to the mem- 
bers of their union—and they might be 
scattered through the country—to have 
a referendum on the question whether 
the contract should be accepted, par- 
ticularly if it contained a no-strike pro- 
vision. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in my opin- 
ion this amendment would discourage 
no-strike provisions. I do not think 
many unions would want to go through 
the expense and the difficulty involved, 
particularly when in many cases that 
would serve the interest of employers. 

I know that the intention of the Sen- 
ator from California is good; it is to get 
at the so-called sweetheart contracts. 
But many of the provisions already in- 
cluded in the bill deal with that subject. 

In addition, we have accepted the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], which 
provides that an officer may be dismissed 
by a majority of the members of the 
union for due cause; and certainly the 
selling out of a union in order to ob- 
tain a sweetheart contract would be 
due cause. 

Furthermore, we have included in the 
bill a provision which would take care of 
a situation in which a union representa- 
tive accepted compensation in order to 
sell out the members of the union. 

So, Mr. President, in order to have 
the bill provide adequate protections, 
adoption of the pending amendment is 
not necessary. Therefore, I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe the amendment deals with an- 
other question relative to the part of the 
interim report of the select committee 
on the use of secret ballots for vital union 
decisions. Certainly the question of 
whether the members will give up their 
right to strike is another vital union de- 
cision. 

It also seems to me that certainly in 
a great many cases of the so-called 
sweetheart contracts, where there has 
been an under-the-table deal between 
the employer and misrepresentatives of 
the rank and file of the workers, so- 
called no-strike provisions have been in- 
cluded in the contract. 

So it seems to me that in such a situa- 
tion the members should have an oppor- 
tunity, by referendum, with a secret 
ballot, either to authorize their officers 
to negotiate such a clause as a part of the 
contract or subsequently to approve the 
inclusion of such a provision in the con- 
tract. Instead of discouraging such 
agreements, I believe the amendment 
would encourage agreements of this kind, 
because the rank-and-file union mem- 
bers in the country would know they 
could not be sold out by a so-called 
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sweetheart type of contract, and that 
their negotiators would have to come to 
them, either in advance or subsequently, 
and obtain their permission to write 
such a clause into the contract. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the modified amendment of 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon such time as 
he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. Will 
the Senator from Massachusetts state 
how much time he yields the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the views which have been ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. 

In the committee we threshed out this 
matter. 

Today there are literally thousands of 
such contracts. The amendment of the 
Senator from California would immedi- 
ately go into effect, and such contracts 
would immediately be invalidated, and 
elections would immediately have to be 
held. As a result, the employers would 
be tearing their hair. 

We now have before us a bill which 
provides for the election of union offi- 
cers, both local and national, and for the 
election of delegates. Under the demo- 
cratic procedures now provided for in the 
bill, the union members will select their 
representatives whom they wish to en- 
gage in the collective bargaining for 
them, in connection with the writing of 
a contract. If those bargainers betray 
the trust they owe the union members, 
the members will take care of them in 
due time, at the next election of union 
officers. 

The pending amendment relates to a 
procedural problem of the same kind as 
the one which develops in connection 
with other proposals for writing into the 
law requirements for secret ballots. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
Senator from California cannot recon- 
cile his position with the position the late 
Senator Taft of Ohio took in regard to 
such voting requirements. Senator Taft 
took the position that they became emp- 
ty gestures, so to speak, because almost 
invariably the position taken by those 
who bargained was sustained by the 
members by their votes. So the whole 
process would be expensive and a waste 
of time. 

Furthermore, the amendment at- 
tempts to have the Congress intervene in 
the democratic processes of the unions. 
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Either we believe or we do not believe in 
giving the unions the right to govern 
themselves, under the broad safeguard- 
ing provisions the committee has report- 
ed to the Senate in what I consider to 
be—unless it is changed in the closing 
hours of the debate—a very fine bill 
which, first, really strengthens the dem- 
ocratic procedures of the urions, and, 
second, strengthens the controls over 
union funds. 

The pending amendment is an exam- 
ple of intervention into union affairs 
which I do not think the Congress should 
vote to establish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

Is the remaining time yielded back? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
his control? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

‘ hes remaining time has been yielded 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH 
and Mr. PURTELL] and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 
absent. The pair of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allott Dirksen Martin, Pa. 
Barrett Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Flanders Potter 
Bricker Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges Hoblitzell Smith, Maine 
Butler Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Ives Thye 
Carlson Knowland Watkins 
Case, S. Dak. Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Lausche Wiliams 

Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—57 
Aiken 
Anderson Case, N. J. Dou 
Beall Chavez Eastland 
Bible Church Ervin 
Byrd Clark Frear 


1958 
Fulbright Kerr Payne 
Green Langer Proxmire 
Hayden Long Revercomb 
Hennings Magnuson Robertson 
Hill Malone Russell 
Holland Mansfield Saltonstall 
Humphrey McClellan Smathers 
Jackson McNamara Sparkman 
Javits Monroney Stennis 
Johnson, Tex. Morse Symington 
Johnston, S. C. Morton Talmadge 
Jordan Murray Thurmond 
Kefauver Neuberger Yarborough 
Kennedy Pastore Young 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bush Gore O'Mahoney 
Ellender Jenner Purtell 
Goldwater 


So Mr. KNoWLANnD’s modified amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 10589, which was 
read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 17, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 4 
to the bill (H. R. 10589) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President and sundry general 
Government agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes”; 
and 

That the House disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2 and 3 to 
said bill. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The President, as 
to Senate amendments Nos. 2 and 3, the 
purpose of the amendments was to pro- 
vide $1 million for the emergency fund 
for the President without having to ap- 
propriate the full amount in new author- 
ization. In view of the action of the 
House in disagreeing to these amend- 
ments, and since the exact amount of 
the unobligated balance on June 30 is 
uncertain, I move that the Senate re- 
cede from its amendments Nos. 2 and 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table showing 
the summary of action on the General 
Government matters appropriation bill 
for 1959, 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 


Summary of action on general Government matters appropriation bill, 1959 


Appropria- 


Agency and item tions, 1958 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Compensation of the VR SERS ER 
pae Vhite Hey Offi 
ial pro; 
Boesurive 
Bureau of the Budget 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
National Security Council_..._.. 
Office of Defense Mobilization........-..- 
President’s Advisory Commi 
Government Organization............-. 


Total, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Emergency fund for the President, na- 
tional defense. 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 


OTISO 2.0. 2 sown nnn een nee ene eens 


Salaries and expenses_...-.-....-.----..-- 
Construction of memorials and cemeteries. 


Total, American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Salaries and expenses..........-..-----.-. 


CORREGIDOR-RATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses_._......---------+-- 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
375, 000 


Estimates, Floor action 
1959 House bill | Senate bill in lieu of 
conference 
$150, 000 $150, 000 $150, 000 $150, 000, 
2, 051, 970 2,051, 970 2,051, 970 2, 051, 970 
1, 500, 000 1, 500,000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
415, 400 415, 400 415, 400 415, 400 
, 205, 000 4, 205, 000 4, 205, 000 4, 205, 000 
375, 000 75, 000 375, 000 375, 000 
700, 000 700, 700, 700, 000 
2, 420, 000 2, 214, 000 2, 285, 000 2, 285, 000 
57, 500 57, 500 57, 57, 500 
11, 874, 870 11, 668, 870 11, 739, 870 11, 739, 870 
p ———S>—=—= 
1, 000, 000 1275, 000 1, 000, 000 
1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
® @) @) 
1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
= 
750, 000 750, 000 750, 000 
j 
pa ee eee |--~---=~=--+-~|--~----------= 
£515, 000 5 565, 000 5 565, 000 
E j 
375, 000 375, 000 375, 000 375, 000 
15, 814, 870 15, 558, 870 14, 954, 870 15, 679, 870 


| 16,010,370 


1 Together with the unobligated balance on June 30, 1958. 


2 Language only. 
3 Allocation of $200,000 from emergency fund, 
* Plus $265,000 from war claims fund. 
§ Plus $85,000 from war claims fund, 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor 
organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment 6-12-58-X and ask that 
it be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, 
between lines 24 and 25, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 


(f) Every election conducted by a labor 
organization for the purpose of selecting its 
constitutional officers or its convention dele- 
gates shall be supervised, including the 
counting and tabulation of the votes and the 
certification of the results, by a membership 
election board which represents all factions 


in contest in such election and which is com- 
posed of individuals none of whom are, at 
the time they are serving on such board, 
candidates for office in such election or of- 
ficers or employees of the labor organization 
conducting the officer or delegate election or 
of any national or international labor organ- 
ization of which it is an affiliate or con- 
stituent unit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 
How much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I would 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me a few minutes? Be- 
cause of my feeling that details such as 
this should not be written into legisla- 
tion, I shall not support the amendment, 
but at the same time I want to have as 
good an amendment as possible, one car- 
rying out the Senator’s intention. I will 
offer a perfecting amendment in a mo- 
ment, but first I should like to make a 
statement as to why I think the perfect- 
ing amendment is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I will be glad to take 
time on this side, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] will yield 
me 5 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite attention to the word “fac- 
tions” in line 6 of the amendment. Iam 
going to offer a perfecting amendment 
concerning that word. I have talked to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munoprt], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], about this matter. 
We are in agreement that the Senate 
ought to accept a perfecting amendment. 
I should like to tell the Senate why I 
think the perfecting amendment is nec- 
essary. 

What are “the factions in contest in 
such election,” as the word is used? The 
word is ambiguous. 

Suppose there is one opposition candi- 
date who is supported by two factions? 
Must both of those factions be repre- 
sented on the election board? 

Suppose the union bylaws provide for 
the counting of votes for each office sepa- 
rately. Are all of the “factions” to be 
represented at the counting for all of- 
-fices, or only those for which the par- 
ticular factions have candidates? 

“Tf all the “factions” are required to 
be present at the count for all offices, 
what would happen if there were several 
dozen involved? How could they all par- 
ticipate? 

What are the rights of the “factions” 
as to the supporting writein candidates? 

Those are some of the problems which 
I think will be very difficult of interpre- 
tation by the Secretary of Labor. 

I hope Senators will not forget the 
effect of the amendment. Although the 
Senator proposes an amendment on page 
24, line 24, it nevertheless relates to sec- 
tion 302, in addition. Section 302 is the 
enforcement section, involving violations 
under section 301. The consequences 
would be very serious. Under section 302 
a whole election can be set aside, and the 
“union could find itself in a very serious 
difficulty, because somebody might say, 
“I was in a ‘faction’ and I was not ap- 
pointed on the counting board.” 

Therefore, I have suggested to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota a perfecting 
amendment on line 5 of his amendment, 
on page 1, after the word “board” to 
strike out “which represents all factions 
in contest” and substitute the words 
: “composed of at least one designated rep- 
resentative of each candidate.” 

I assume what the Senator from South 
Dakota is seeking to do is to assure that 
each candidate will be represented on the 
counting board so that there can be no 
question as to whether the ballots are 
' properly counted. 

Later I shall say something about my 
other objections to the amendment, but 
I think if the amendment is to be 
adopted, the perfecting amendment 
should be agreed to, and I offer it to my 
friend. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the revised language proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon, and I þe- 
lieve he is correct in feeling that the 
perfecting amendment would tend to 
clarify the purpose I had in mind in 
offering the amendment, so I modify my 
amendment accordingly. 

As to the amendment itself, as modi- 
fied, while to me the words “factions in 
contest” mean the same thing as having 
equal representation for candidates in 
an election, I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon that spelling it out pre- 
cisely will make certain that what we 
are trying to achieve will be achieved. 
All this amendment does, as modified in 
conformity with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Oregon, is to guarantee to 
every member of a union in every elec- 
tion for union officers that every candi- 
date for election shall be entitled to have 
his representative present at the count- 
ing of the ballots, Every Member of the 
United States Senate naturally insists 
that his supporters or his party be repre- 
sented at the counting in his precinct 
or ward. 

It is equally logical to expect that 
that type of fair play should occur in 
a union, In most unions it does. In the 
good unions, the practice is already op- 
erative under their constitutions; but in 
some unions such as our committee has 
been called upon to investigate, in which 
those in control are perpetuating them- 
selves in power for purposes of thievery 
or some other malicious practice, ob- 
viously that is not the custom. I think 
Senators should vote to provide for the 
rank and file members of labor unions 
the same rules of fair play and honest 
counting that each of us insists upon 
for himself. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the au- 
thor of the amendment has a commend- 
able purpose, but one particular ques- 
tion disturbs me, and I should like to 
ask the Senator about it, if I may. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it the thought 
of the author of the amendment that 
if, for example, Communists are a fac- 
tion within a union, the Communists 
should be assured of representation on 
the counting board, to assure that all 
his votes, such as they may be, will be 
counted? 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes. Icertainly believe 
that in the highly unlikely event that 
the Communists should have a candi- 
date for some union office, whether he 
is a Communist or not, under our con- 
cept of democracy he is entitled to have 
a watcher present to determine a fair 
count. I believe that the way to defeat 
a Communist is to vote against him, not 
to steal the election at the ballot box. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Let us assume 
that instead of nominating one candi- 
date, the Communists within a union 
decide to nominate a plethora of can- 
didates who are sympathetic to their 
particular ideology; whereas the patri- 
otic candidate, if we may so refer to 
him, for the union leadership is only one 
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person. Does that mean that the count- 
ing board would have only one repre- 
sentative of the patriotic candidate, and 
that every one of the so-called Com- 
munist candidates would have one rep- 
resentative on the board? If that were 
the case, they could dominate the count- 
ing board. How would the Senator’s 
amendment prevent such a situation? 

Mr. . In that type of union 
there is no democratic process available 
that will keep the Communists from 
controlling the union. But my amend- 
ment would provide the patriotic forces 
with one more representative at the elec- 
tion board than they would otherwise 
have in the union so completely peopled 
with Communists as the one the Senator 
from Oregon envisages. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not think 
that is the case at all. There might be 
a union with 1,000 members, five of 
whom were Communists. ‘They could 
nominate all five Communists for elec- 
tion as president, whereas the other 995 
would be supporting the one person 
whom they renominated. Let us assume 
that they renominated their then pres- 
ent leader. Would there be only one rep- 
resentative of the incumbent office- 
holder, whereas each of the five Commu- 
nists, racketeers, or members of some 
other opprobrious group, would have one 
representative on the counting board? 

Mr. MUNDT. I cannot yield further. 
The Senator will have to speak on his 
own time. 

Quite obviously the Senator has not 
read the amendment. The amendment 
provides for a representative election 
board, to include representation of all 
candidates. Quite obviously, if that 
kind of situation exists, whoever is ap- 
pointing the election board will have 
enough representatives to insure an 
honest count, but he must include one 
from each faction. The amendment 
does not provide that the board shall 
be comprised solely of representatives of 
the candidates for office; but each can- 
didate for office would be entitled to 
representation. Of course, if a union is 
comprised entirely of Communists, and 
a Communist official is to be elected, the 
amendment which I offered and which 
was adopted yesterday would take care 
of that situation, because it would deny 
to the union the right to access to the 
collective-bargaining facilities of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board if its of- 
ficials were Communists. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield me some time in order that I may 
ask questions? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MUNDT. I understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts has yielded 
time to enable the Senator from Oregon 
to continue his colloquy with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
does the Senator from South Dakota 
yield additional time to himself? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am asking this 
question in all seriousness. The Senator 
stated that I was referring to a union 
dominated by Communists. I was not 
doing anything of the kind. I was de- 
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scribing a union in which Communists 
or racketeers represented only a infini- 
tesimal minority. 

This is the point which worries me: 
Obviously, in any organization in which 
a majority of the members are patriotic 
and sincere—as I think they are in most 
labor organizations and most other or- 
ganizations in the United States—the 
majority will probably unite behind their 
present leader, if he has been satisfac- 
tory. What is there to prevent the sub- 
yersive group, whether it be Commu- 
nistic or corrupt, from nominating a 
multitude of candidates and dominating 
the counting board? Is there anything 
in the amendment which would guard 
against such a situation? 

Mr.MUNDT. The amendment is very 
clear on that point. It provides that 
members of the election board shall con- 
tinue to be appointed precisely as they 
are now appointed, with the same ap- 
pointive officials functioning as do now. 
They may appoint an election board of 
any number they desire. However, my 
amendment adds the requirement that 
there be a representative on the board 
for each of the candidates who is run- 
ning. If there are five Communist can- 
didates, the election board could consist 
of 10 or 12 members. The election 
board can be of any size desired. 

This is the old American spirit of fair 
play, which the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from South Dakota in- 

“sist upon for themselves. When the 
ballots are counted at the polling place, 
there should be representation for each 
of the candidates who is running. That 
is the rule which is insisted upon by 
every courthouse candidate in America 
and in every election I know anything 
about in fraternal organizations. In 
every polling place there are representa- 
tives of the candidates. 

Twice in the course of the McClellan 
committee hearings instances of this 
kind were brought to our attention. In 
one case the ballots were taken up into 
the mountains. After counting 500 of 
them, the union officials said, “We think 
we know what the trend is,” and they 
never did count all the ballots. They 
readjusted the count three times in order 
to give them greater weight in an inter- 
national election. 

The other case involved a controversy 
not officially before our committee, but 
presented by dissident groups in the steel- 
workers’ union. Mr. Rarig was a candi- 
date against Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Rarig 
alleges that he was not permitted to have 
counters at the polling place; that other- 
wise he would have won the election. I 
do not know. 

We are all interested in providing a 
guaranty in advance that the ballots, 
as voted, will be counted. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield me 1 minute more? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has a desirable 
goal. My own opinion is that if we had 
time to consider it in the committee 
room, it could be tightened up so that 
it would not be possible for a dissident 
group of undesirables perhaps to domi- 
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the point further. I think the goal is 
laudable, but I am a little worried about 
the uae loose language of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure that if the 
Senator will read the first part of the 
amendment he will be reassured on that 
point, because the same officers of the 
union would appoint the board as now 
appoint election boards. 

The type of thing the Senator en- 
visions could happen only if officers of 
the union were Communist-dominated. 
However, the Senator will agree that if 
the Communists dominate a union, there 
is nothing we can do to prevent their 
taking over the offices. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am afraid they 
would take over the board in the union, 
until there was left only an infinitesimal 
minority. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no possibility 
of that happening under the terms of my 
amendment. The amendment is in com- 
plete harmony with the tone and tenor 
of the entire bill, which aims at giving 
the democratic tools to the working peo- 
ple of this country who, we all agree, in 
the main are honest and patriotic and 
which they need to protect their rights, 
their freedoms, and their political in- 
dependence. My amendment gives them 
the tools whereby they can be assured of 
a voting mechanism provision which will 
eventuate in the votes being honestly 
counted, and will give each candidate an 
opportunity to have a representative on 
the board, in order to assure an accurate 
counting of the votes. With less than 
that, any election is a gamble. 

Mr. President, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder whether the 
chairman of the subcommittee would 
yield me 10 minutes on the bill. I may 
not use all of that time, but I would 
rather not be interrupted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from South Dakota has 
accepted our perfecting amendment. I 
now wish to speak against the policy in- 
herent in the bill. I share the view ex- 
pressed by my colleague, who brought 
out what can develop because of some 
procedures in the Senate. It illustrates 
what can happen when an attempt is 
made to legislate on what amounts, in 
effect, to the policing of a union. There- 
fore the first point I wish to make in op- 
position to the amendment is on a mat- 
ter of policy. 

The provisions of the bill are sufficient 
to provide a fair election and a fair 
count. What else does the secret ballot 
requirement in section 301 mean? There 
are broad provisions in the election sec- 
tion of the bill, section 301 (a), (b), and 
(c). They should be interpreted to 
achieve the purposes of the bill. I wish 
to express this point on the legal con- 
struction of the bill, and in that connec- 
tion I should like to have the attention 
of the chairman of the subcommittee 
and also the attention of the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 
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Mr. MORSE. I wish to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Massachusetts on the 
point I am about to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will suspend until 
there is order in the Senate. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will cease 
conversation. The Senator from Oregon 
may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, also, if I may, on the legal point 
Iam about to discuss. I value his judg- 
ment on it. I wish to point out that, 
in my judgment, the Mundt amendment, 
if we adopted it, raises a serious question 
of statutory construction which might 
lead us into serious difficulties when the 
courts came to construe the bill. 

As I was saying, there are broad pro- 
visions in the election section, section 301 
(a), (b), and (c), which should be in- 
terpreted to achieve the purposes of the 
bill. We lawyers know that when de- 
tails are specified in a bill, the courts are 
prone to hold that, in the absence of 
language on other details, Congress can 
be deemed to not want them covered. 

The attempt is made by the Mundt 
amendment to take an election section 
which guarantees a secret ballot, which 
guarantees that each member shall have 
the right to vote, and to apply, in the 
interpretation of that section, both by 
the Secretary of Labor and the courts, 
the broad legal construction principles 
now invoked in interpreting disputed 
elections and to add to it the provision 
that every candidate in a union election 
must have a representative on the count- 
ing board. 

That one little detail would stand out 
like a sore thumb. If other parts of the 
bill were brought into litigation, the re- 
sult would be a running head on into the 
construction by the court that if Con- 
gress set forth one detail in the bill it 
must be that it did not intend to cover 
any other detail not specified. ‘There- 
fore, what we ought to do is to leave sec- 
tion 301 (a), (b), and (c) to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and to the courts for 
interpretation and application in case 
disputes do arise. 

I do not believe it is good policy for 
Congress to inject itself into such union 
details. To do so may very well under- 
mine the broader provisions of the bill— 
our objective to provide for secret elec- 
tions, and our objective for insuring that 
each member shall have a chance to 
vote. 

Furthermore, let us consider what was 
brought not before our committee, there 
was no evidence of a serious problem of 
illegal counting of ballots in union elec- 
tions. We should have minimum inter- 
ference in union self-government, if we 
expect to develop democratic procedures. 
They should not be imposed upon them 
by legislative mandate. 

Let us take a look at section 301 (d) 
on page 24 of the bill. It requires that 
the ballots and all other records pertain- 
ing to elections shall be preserved for 
one year by the Secretary of Labor. 
The courts have a year to consider chal- 
lenges or complaints that may þe filed 
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with regard to the fact that the ballots 
were not properly counted. 

The bill presently is adequate to insure 
that improprieties in the counting of bal- 
lots shall be subject to the remedial pro- 
cedures of section 302 and ought to be 
considered sufficient. 

I submit we have adequate protection 
against dishonest counts. Congress 
should not try to dictate to the union de- 
tails of counting. 

Now I come to my last point. It is 
very interesting that the Mundt amend- 
ment would force a change in some pro- 
cedures which have already been 
adopted by some unions. In some 
unions, there have been interesting con- 
tests over this matter of secret elections. 
Senators would be surprised to hear of 
the number of unions in the country 
which have provided in their bylaws 
that the Honest Ballot Association shall 
be designated to count their ballots. A 
number of unions have provided in their 
bylaws that their ballots be counted by a 
group of representative citizens in 
town—a minister, a college professor, a 
leading businessman—or by a group of 
civic leaders, who serve as a kind of 
board of election for the union. 

What the Mundt amendment would 
do would be with one stroke to cut out 
all these procedures which unions, in the 
exercise of their democratic processes, 
have already agreed upon for counting 
their ballots. By the Mundt amend- 
ment we would require the unions to 
have just one kind of counting board, 
with a designated representative of each 
candidate serving on it. 

That is a good example of what we 
should not do in interfering with the 
right of a union itself to decide its own 
procedures for counting its ballots. 

Therefore I respectfully urge that 
Senators who thought they were going to 
vote for the Mundt amendment because 
it is not particularly serious and would 
not do any harm, take into account the 
various points I have made, particularly 
the interference with procedures which 
have already been adopted by some 
unions for outside associations or civic 
groups to count their ballots. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am sure the senior 
Senator from Oregon has heard the 
comments of the junior Senator from 
Oregon with reference to injustices pos- 
sible in union elections under this 
amendment. This thought has occurred 
to the junior Senator from Colorado. 
Let us forget Communists for the mo- 
ment. Let us assume that racketeers 
have control of a union and that they 
wish to hold on to the power they have 
obtained. If they could select several 
members on the election board for them- 
selves they could easily outnumber and 
outcount—assuming the worst has hap- 
pened—the honest members of the un- 
ion. Is such a situation possible under 
this amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. It would not be reme- 
died by the Mundt amendment; but un- 
der the bill, when charges of illegal or 
dishonest counting are made, the Secre- 
tary of Labor has the authority to make 
an investigation. The ballots must be 
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preserved for 1 year. The Secretary of 
Labor can take them into court; and if 
it is found that dishonesty exists, the 
election can be set aside and a new one 
ordered. 

I submit that we have a very good bill. 
I do not think we ought to accept an 
amendment which in effect says that the 
union agreements which have been en- 
tered into with the Honest Ballot Count- 
ing Association, to use one example—and 
this is the type of association which is 
being used by unions in this country to 
supervise their voting—will simply auto- 
matically be stricken from their bylaws 
by the United States Senate. 

I submit my opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is it agreeable to Senators on both 
sides to yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iamin a quandary, be- 
cause there are so few Senators on the 
floor. Ido not know whether to suggest 
the absence of a quorum or to proceed 
with the vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was about 
to suggest that both sides yield back the 
remainder of their time. Then we might 
have a quorum call, so as to be prepared 
to vote on the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think I should yield 
back all except 3 or 5 minutes, so that I 
might explain the purpose of the amend- 
ment in case any Senator who was not 
here previously might ask about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota desire to 
yield time to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr.MUNDT. For the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum? I 
certainly do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be a 
quorum call, the time for the quorum 
call to be charged to neither side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will ob- 
ject to that. I do not have objection to 
the time for the quorum call being di- 
vided evenly; but action on the bill might 
be prolonged ad infinitum, and could de- 
lay action in the other body, if we do not 
proceed promptly. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Texas desire to have the time for the 
quorum call evenly divided? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I so 
modify my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has asked unani- 
mous consent for a quorum call, the time 
for the quorum call to be charged equally 
to both sides. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is 
agreeable to me to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, with the under- 
standing that the Senator in control of 
the time on the other side yields back 
the remainder of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides have yielded back the remainder of 
their time. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. If present and voting, he 
would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty to 
woe, I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH 
and Mr. PURTELL] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Jenner] are necessarily 
absent. The pair of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Allott Dirksen Revercomb 
Barrett Dworshak Robertson 
Beall Eastland Russell 
Bennett Flanders Saltonstall 
Bricker Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges Hoblitzell Smith, N. J. 
Butler Holland Stennis 
Byrd Hruska ‘Talmadge 
Capehart Knowland Thurmond 
Carison Martin, Iowa Thye 
Case, N. J. Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Case, S. Dak McClellan Wiley 
Cooper Morton Wiliams 
Cotton Mundt Young 
Curtis Potter 
NAYS—45 
Aiken Humphrey Malone 
Anderson Ives Mansfield 
Bible Jackson McNamara 
Carroll Javits Monroney 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Church Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Clark Jordan Neuberger 
Douglas Kefauver Pastore 
Ervin Kennedy Payne 
Frear Kerr Proxmire 
Fulbright Kuchel Smathers 
Green Langer Smith, Maine 
Hayden Lausche Sparkman 
Hennings Long Symington 
Magnuson Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bush Gore O'Mahoney 
Ellender Jenner Purtell 
Goldwater 
So Mr. Munp?’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. The 
amendment is offered by me on behalf 
of myself and my colleague [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 40, in line 
12, after the word “thereof”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a period, and to strike out 
the remainder of line 12 and lines 13, 
14, and 15. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment would amend section 606 
of the bill, on page 40. 

The amendment as now submitted 
represents more or less of an adjustment 
between this section of the bill and the 
relevant sentence of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This matter has been gone over by 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], who, I understand, is prepared to 
agree to the amendment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, Mr. President; 
I accept the amendment, which I under- 
stand will protect the right of both 
strikers and nonstrikers to vote, so long 
as in the judgment of the Board a law- 
ful strike is in existence. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is correct. The amend- 
ment pertains to the right of striking 
employees to vote. 

The provision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
to which this section of the bill relates, 
is set forth in one sentence. Section 606 
of the bill, as it now stands, would strike 
out that sentence, and would substitute 
a new sentence for it. 

The pending amendment would leave 
in the bill only the part of section 606 
which provides that “section 9 (c) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
second sentence thereof.” Thus, sec- 
tion 606 of the bill, as amended by our 
amendment, would strike out that one 
sentence of the existing Taft-Hartley 
Act. At the same time, the amendment, 
as submitted, would strike out the re- 
mainder of section 606 of the bill, which 
undertakes to insert in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, a legal definition of those who 
would be entitled to vote under such 
circumstances, 

The language of this proposed part 
is very obscure, it seems to me, but if 
the amendment as proposed now is 
adopted, it will throw the situation back 
to the law before the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which will really mean 
going back to the old Wagner Act. 

The amendment has been agreed to 
under those conditions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to yield back my time 
on the amendment, on condition that 
the Senator does likewise. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the section which is now under 
discussion, with regard to the right of 
workers to vote while on strike, is more 
liberal than was the old Wagner Act. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. The provision of the 
bill now under discussion is more liberal 
than the Wagner Act was. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the section 
which was in the bill extended the right 
of striking voters beyond that allowed in 
the Taft-Hartley Act, but went one step 
further, and went beyond the Wagner 
Act? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect, in my opinion. This proposal is 
between the two. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment 
which the Senator has offered will, in 
effect, put the right of a striker to vote 
in the category he occupied under the 
Wagner Act? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect, according to the investigation the 
Senator from Mississippi has made, and 
according to his conclusions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. According to the con- 
cession made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the following sentence 
will be stricken: “Employees on strike 
who are not entitled to reinstatement 
shall not be eligible to vote.” That is 
the language of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is that language that is stricken. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I not correct in 
the deduction that it will really mean 
that employees on strike who are not en- 
titled to reinstatement shall be eligible 
to vote? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Ohio has just read a segment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. The 
Taft-Hartley Act reads: “Employees on 
strike who are not entitled to reinstate- 
men shall not be eligible to vote.” 

When that sentence is stricken from 
the Taft-Hartley Act, in effect, we say 
that employees on strike who are not 
entitled to reinstatement shall neverthe- 
less be eligible to vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the effect of 
the proposal, subject to the rulings that 
were in effect at the time the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was enacted with that sen- 
tence—that is, under the old Wagner 
Act, which, according to my recollection, 
permitted both those who were on the 
job and those who were not on the job 
to vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In my opinion, there 
will be created the situation that em- 
ployees on strike who are not entitled 
to reinstatement, because of a violation 
of a court order, the use of violence, or 
other conduct warranting a denial of 
the right to vote, will be permitted to 
vote, if and when that sentence is 
stricken. That is my interpretation of 
the ultimate result of the acceptance of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The Senator from Mississippi believed 
that the whole section should be 
stricken, did he not? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct, and 
that was the original amendment pro- 
posed—that the entire section should be 
stricken out. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Being quite frank, 
the Senator from Mississippi is of the 
belief he cannot succeed in getting the 
support of the Senate to strike out the 
whole section, and therefore is willing to 
save something, and is willing to accept 
the concession made by the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, the Senator is 
substantially correct. My first state- 
ment to the Senate was that it repre- 
sented an attempt to adjust the differ- 
ences between two contending forces, in 
order to have some language that can 
be agreed upon. 

; Mg: LAUSCHE. I am not being crit- 
cal. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Frankly, I cannot go 
along with the proposal that an em- 
ployee who is not entitled to reinstate- 
ment shall be given a right to vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to myself. I think the 
inference of the Senator from Ohio is 
wrong. The language being proposed 
is the language which was recommended 
by the administration. It would restore 
the situation to what it was in the Wag- 
ner act when the person striking and 
the one taking his place were both en- 
titled to vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. The old Wagner act 
permitted the man who was on the job, 
the so-called strike breaker, to vote, as 
well as the person who had been dis- 
placed. Acceptance of the language 
will result in the situation reverting 
back to what it was under the old 
Wagner rule. The President of the 
United States recommended that the 
sentence should be stricken out of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my time, provided the 
Senator yields back his time, in the 
understanding that the chairman of the 
subcommittee accepts the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Mississippi {Mr. Stennis] for himself 
and the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment at the desk, 
which is cosponsored by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas for himself and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 38 beginning on line 3, in title 
VI of the bill, to strike out section 604, 
and renumber the remaining sections of 
the title accordingly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself § minutes. This amend- 


ment will strike from the bill section 604. 
By way of preface to my remarks, I 
want to say again it has been my purpose 
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to get legislation at this session of Con- 
gress in three principal areas that are 
covered by titles I, II, II, IV, and V of 
the bill. In order to try to get legisla- 
tion at this session, and not attempt to 
legislate in all areas of labor manage- 
ment relations in which there is a defi- 
nite need for legislation, I have made 
concessions and have voted on the floor 
against amendments the principles of 
which I believe in and which I expect 
later to support and to help enact into 
law. 

Again I point out that we are not op- 
erating here today under a generally 
favorable climate, and everyone present 
knows the reason why and what I mean, 
but I have felt so keenly the need to 
drive out the crooks, to stop corruption, 
and to restore a measure of democratic 
processes to the unions members, that I 
have had to sacrifice my views at times 
rather than run the risk of jeopardizing 
the proposed legislation of so much value 
before us. 

I do not subscribe to the effort in the 
bill to amend and revise the Taft- 
Hartley law. I think there should be a 
separate bill for that. 

I spoke a moment ago about trying to 
restore a measure of the democratic 
process. Let me point out what the lan- 
guage proposed would permit. We have 
had some fine arguments about secret 
elections and trying to correct some con- 
ditions which prevail, which the select 
committee has discovered and revealed. 

I hope Senators will read the section 
in the bill. I will omit some of it, but 
Senators may fill it in if they wish. 

“It shall not be an unfair labor prac- 
tice under subsections (a) and (b)” of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, section 8. I re- 
peat: “It shall not be an unfair labor 
practice under subsections (a) and (b) 
to make a contract because”—it starts 
with—‘“(1) the majority status of such 
labor organization has not been estab- 
lished under the provisions of section 9 
of this act” which is the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In other words, the very first pro- 
vision. would deny to the individual 
worker the right to have anything to say 
about whether he shall be in a union or 
not be ina union. We have been talking 
about democracy and talking about mak- 
ing progress toward getting democracy 
in unions. This provision now proposes 
not to make progress in that direction, 
but to exclude all of the construction 
trades and construction unions. How 
many there are, I do not know, but we 
can start with the assurance there are 3 
million people, at least, involved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I will yield in just a 
minute. 

There are the operating engineers, the 
carpenters, the bricklayers, the pipefit- 
ters, the painters, and the plumbers and 
others. Under the bill, if this section is 
adopted, the contractor, before he em- 
ploys a man and before he knows who his 
employee will be, can make a contract 
with the union labor leader and put the 
man in the union, whether the man 
wants to be in the union or not. 

We talk about democracy, but such a 
provision would make no progress toward 
democracy. It is a provision which is 
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retrogressive from democracy. It is co- 
ercive. It is compulsory. It invites 
“sweetheart” contracts, one of the things 
which we have been trying to prevent. 

I now yield to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I share 
the opinion of the distinguished chair- 
man in his criticism of this section as 
written. Following the same thesis the 
Senator has pronounced, would the Sen- 
ator include in his amendment a provi- 
sion to strike out all of title VI as it 
came from the committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would rather 
strike this section out than to leave this 
section in. I would certainly rather do 
that. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There has been one 
provision of title VI which has been 
adopted, and the motion to reconsider 
was made and has veen voted upon and 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, all 
of the time is coming from my time. I 
may need some time from the bill be- 
fore I finish. 

I understand I can get time on the bill, 
and therefore I shall be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much additional time does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield 5 more 
minutes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that title VI makes pro- 
vision with respect to the “no man’s 
land” matter and also the middleman 
situation. I am sure the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas would not want 
to eliminate those sections. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not want to 
eliminate those, but I do not want in 
the bill the provision I ask to have elimi- 
nated. If all of the building trades 
unions can be exempted, why can the 
others not be also? Why not grant this 
right to all unions? If we did we would 
have no democracy, beginning at the 
grassroots with the will of the individ- 
ual worker. We would wipe it all out. 
A contractor and a union labor officer 
could make a contract, and the men 
would be bound by it. 

I am not going to plead longer at this 
time. The distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, LauscHe] has cosponsored the 
amendment with me. I am going to 
yield time to the Senator from Ohio, 

I may not have anything else to say 
on the amendment, but before I con- 
clude I want to say I hope the House of 
Representatives, if the Senate will not 
do it, will take out this provision which 
should be taken out of the bill. I have 
sacrificed on the Senate floor to help 
get a bill passed which every honest, de- 
cent man, whether in the union or not, 
ought to support—a bill to drive out the 
crooks, to stop the corruption, to get 
honest reporting, and to bring back a 
measure of democracy which has been 
lost to the men who work in this coun- 
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try. I want to see a bill passed at this 
session of Congress. For that reason I 
have opposed some amendments I would 
like to have supported, if properly 
worded and properly drafted. 

I hope the provision we are discussing 
will be stricken from the bill. After 
having made these concessions and after 
having gone against my convictions to 
some extent on some issues which have 
been raised by amendments—not that I 
approved the amendments in the form - 
in which they were offered, though I did 
approve the ultimate objective—I hope, 
although I am committed to vote for the 
bill, I will not have to vote for a pro- 
vision such as we are attempting to 
strike, which would set a precedent, if 
carried out, for all unions alike, all work- 
ers alike, and all employers alike. If 
so, we would have no protection and no 
democracy. We would have only dic- 
tatorship from the top, inspired by col- 
lusion between the employer and pos- 
sibly some crooked labor leader, who 
would work to get a “sweetheart” con- 
tract which would exploit the sweat 
and toil of the union working men and 
women of this country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield the Senator 
such time as he would like. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
@ cosponsor of the amendment to strike 
section 604 from the bill. I wholeheart- 
edly subscribe to the words spoken by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Mc- 
CLELLAN]. Undoubtedly the inclusion 
in the bill of the section as it now reads 
would mean a destruction of the rights 
of the workers in the construction in- 
dustry. 

In my judgment if this section is per- 
mitted to remain in the bill we shall be 
moving closer and closer to compulsory 
unionism by legislative direction. The 
provisions of the disputed section come 
close to being a direct order issued by 
the Congress of the United States that 
workers, regardless of their will, must 
become members of a craftsman’s union. 

The workers would be denied the right 
to self-organization and would be de- 
nied the right to bargain through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. 

Compulsory unionism achieved through 
economic sanctions is bad. When 
achieved through legislative coercion, it 
is worse. 

I say to my colleagues, the entire 
country has been awaiting word from 
the Congress that effective action will 
be taken to cope with the evils exposed 
by the McClellan investigating commit- 
tee. What have we done so far? 

Five titles in the bill are good. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
subscribes to the purposes of those five 
titles. But the sixth title would weaken 
the Taft-Hartley Act to the point that 
democracy among the workers of our 
country would be taken away. The net 
result would be that the good achieved 
in the five titles would be more than de- 
stroyed by the bad imposed by the sixth 
title. 

The argument is made by the labor 
leaders, “In the construction industry 
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the time of work is so short that we 
cannot get these men to join the labor 
union under the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator wish me to yield him some ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. I am asking that 
my voice be given an opportunity to be 
heard while I am speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator wish additional time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I should like 5 
minutes more, if I may have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, The labor leaders say, 
“We do not have the time to organize 
these men, because their tenure of work 
is so short.” In answer to that I say, 
Why should the worker be made to join 
the union, pay the initiation fees, and 
pay the dues, if his period of employ- 
ment is so short that under the normal 
operation of the Taft-Hartley law he 
cannot be compelled to join the union? 
Do my colleagues realize what this sec- 
tion provides? It provides that an em- 
ployer and a union may get together 
and make a union bargaining contract 
without ever talking with a single em- 
ployee. The employee stands to one 
side. The contractor and the union get 
together and say, “We will make the 
bargaining contract.” 

I ask Senators to look at the Taft- 
Hartley law. It contemplates democracy 
in unions. It contemplates that the 
worker shall have the individual right to 
select his bargaining agent. This sec- 
tion would take away completely from 
the worker that right. 

I do not know what course my col- 
leagues will follow. I want to see de- 
mocracy among the workers. I want 
the worker possessed of the right to say, 
“As an American I will join the labor 
union. I believe in it. I believe it will 
do me good.” But I do not want the 
Congress of the United States to say to 
the worker, “You must join the labor 
union.” That is what the practical effect 
of this section is. 

I will vote in conformity with the 
views I have expressed. I will give sup- 
port to the views declared by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 
If my colleagues want the first five titles 
of the bill passed, if they want something 
passed by the House, I think the cur- 
tain will be down and the show will be 
over by the time the House has an op- 
portunity to act on the bill, unless we 
strike from it section 604. I will go 
along with the Senator from Arkansas. 
Rather than have section 604 and sec- 
tion 606, and the weakening of the 
supervisory definition, the whole of 
title VI should be stricken. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator familiar with the bill which 
I introduced on behalf of the adminis- 
tration, dealing with the building trades 
industry? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 


Does the 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is my 
purpose, whether or not the pending 
amendment prevails, to offer the ad- 
ministration’s provision, which was ar- 
rived at after a great many years of 
thought and study, along the line of 
thinking of the originator of the act, the 
late Senator Taft. I shall later offer 
and explain that proposal of the ad- 
ministration. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that the version in the pending bill has 
all the faults which have been called 
to our attention by the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Ohio. 
But I think we cannot overlook the fact 
that the building trades have certain 
peculiarities which entitle them to re- 
lief under the Taft-Hartley Act, because 
of the provisions with respect to elec- 
tions, and so forth, which seem to be 
impossible of administration in the 
building trades today. 

It is my purpose to offer a substitute 
for section 604. That substitute is con- 
tained in Senate bills S. 3098, which I 
introduced in January of this year on 
behalf of the administration. We have 
made a long study of the subjects over 
the years, and we feel that something 
should be done in the interest of the 
building trades. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand the 
views of the administration; but the 
Senator from New Jersey must agree 
with me that the section as now written 
is not at all in conformity with even 
the views of the administration. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
true, and that is why I am trying to have 
it changed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reason why I 
feel that this section should be stricken 
is its destructive effect upon democracy 
and the rights of the worker. 

Secondly, I am unwilling to subscribe 
to the argument of the labor leaders, to 
the effect that “we cannot coerce the 
workers and grab them if the period is 
30 days. Reduce the time to 7 days, and 
give us the right to have a man fired in 
7 days if he does not join our union.” 

I think it is robbery of the worst type 
for the Congress to say, “Yes; you can- 
not persuade them to join your union. 
You have the right to fire a man after 
30 days. But at the expiration of 30 
days the job is finished. So we will let 
you destroy him economically in 7 days, 
and in that way coerce him to join your 
union.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield time 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
there is nothing in this provision, as 
written, which requires a contractor to 
have a union. He does not need to have 
aunion. But if he wants a union he has 
a right to enter into a contract with the 
Carpenter’s Union or any other union, 
to hire union workers. He may hire 
whomever he desires; but at the end 
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rss 7 days the worker must join the un- 
on. 

I speak from the standpoint of one 
who has had a little experience in this 
field. I have been dealing with unions 
for many years. The entire trouble 
with the Congress of the United States, 
and the trouble with the labor leaders, 
is that they think all situations are 
exactly the same. They believe that the 
law should apply to everyone alike, and 
that the little fellow ought to have the 
same kind of contract as the United 
State Steel Corp. Therein, in my opin- 
ion, lies the weakness of union leadership 
and the weakness of our laws. 

The situation in this field is entirely 
different from the situation in relation 
to factories. In this instance we are 
dealing with contractors who may get a 
job which requires 100 men for 100 days, 
or perhaps only 60 days. It requires 
carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, en- 
gineers, and others. The contractor can- 
not go out and hire those people and 
hold an election prior to putting them 
to work. Such a requirement is un- 
workable. 

A number of years ago we changed 
this section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was one of the 19 provisions which 
Senator Taft himself recognized ought 
to be changed, because it is unworkable. 
It will not work from the contractor’s 
standpoint. We ought not to take the 
position in the Senate that all situations 
are exactly alike. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Is it not correct to say 
that under the law as it now stands con- 
tractors and unions are obliged to violate 
the law in order to do any work? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the existing 
Taft-Hartley law, both have been almost 
100 percent violating the law. There is 
no other way for them to work. If a 
contractor has a job which requires 50 
men and will take 50 days to complete, 
and the job is 200 miles from his home 
office, how will it be possible for him to 
solicit 50 men and get them together and 
then hold an election? It is impossible 
to do anything like that. Under the law 
the contractor need not hire union mem- 
bers. He need not hire union carpen- 
ters or union bricklayers, and so forth, 
if he does not wish to do so. 

We are dealing here with the old-craft 
unions of the country, who have been in 
existence for nearly a hundred years. 
At least some of them have been in exist- 
ence for that long. We have had no 
trouble with the craft unions for many 
years. For more than 75 years Congress 
had not dealt in the labor field at all; 
yet there have always been bricklayers 
and carpenters and typographers, and 
the other craftsmen, who belong to their 
unions. 

As one who has had some experience 
in this matter, I ask Senators not to take 
the position that it is possible to pass 
laws which will apply to every situation 
in the United States. It cannot be done. 
I say to the labor leaders sitting in the 
galleries that they ought to remember 
they cannot impose upon the little em- 
ployer, with perhaps 75 employees, the 
same kind of contract they have with 
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United States Steel or General Motors, 
which have three hundred or four hun- 
dred employees. The union 
leaders are making a mistake in trying 
to force the same kind of deal on the 
little fellow. Let us not do that in Con- 
gress, because all the situations are not 
the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. May I have 1 
more minute? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Senator Taft him- 
self recognized that this was a situation 
which should be changed. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated, and I hope 
that we will retain section 604 in the bill. 

I am speaking from a practical stand- 
point. Let us not destroy the craft 
unions of the United States. It takes 


training to be a carpenter. It takes 
training to be a bricklayer. It takes 
training to be a pipefitter. The lan- 


guage speaks of “an employer engaged 
primarily in the building and construc- 
tion industry.” I do not know why the 
word “primarily” was placed in the bill. 
So far as I am concerned, that can be 
stricken out, and it could apply to the 
building and construction industry, be- 
cause they are different from any other 
industry. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee who voted to 
report the bill, I should like to state the 
reason why the committee supported the 
provision which we are discussing. In 
explaining section 604 I agree with the 
Senator from Indiana’s statement that 
an employer is not required to enter into 
a contract with a union; but, if he does 
enter into a contract with the union, he 
can do so without the election provisions 
which apply in other cases. 

If a contract is made, a worker who 
goes to work under the contract must, 
within 7 days, become a member of the 
union, instead of the 30 days provided 
in the Taft-Hartley law. If the princi- 
ple of the Taft-Hartley Act requiring 
membership in 30 days is valid, I do not 
believe the question of reducing the time 
anne 30 days to 7 days changes the prin- 
ciple. 

The Senator from Indiana has given 
the practical reasons which led us to 
adopt the provision in committee. A 
contractor, undertaking a job which may 
take 30 days or 100 days or a year, and 
then move to another, must assemble 
his workers. Many of these workers are 
skilled workers, we must remember. He 
must get skilled workers together. And 
many of these workers belong to old 
unions of craftsmen. 

A second practical situation is that 
an employer, if he is to bid on a con- 
tract, must know how much he will pay 
his workers, and if he is going to con- 
tract with a union, the committee 
amendment will help him in this respect. 

The construction industry is not com- 
parable to a steel plant or small or large 
industrial operations. 
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During this debate, as the Senator 
from Indiana has said, we have referred 
many times to Senator Taft in support 
or opposition of amendments. It is a 
tribute to him. It isa fact that he recog- 
nized the need of the committee provi- 
sion, and he supported it. The President 
recommended a similar provision in 1954 
to Congress. Our committee reported 
a bill, which contained this same pro- 
vision. I do not believe anyone in the 
committee opposed it. Unfortunately, 
the bill was recommitted by our friends 
on the other side of the aisle. 

This year the President again made the 
recommendation. The Secretary of 
Labor recommended that the Senate act. 
I do not believe that there was any op- 
position to it in the committee. 

The truth is that, as the Senator from 
Indiana said, that the Taft-Hartley law 
is probably not being followed now in the 
construction industry. This was the 
proof which has come before us. We are 
dealing with a practical situation which 
has been recognized generally. I do not 
believe it reduces the rights of employees. 
I support the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, con- 
structive legislation in the field of labor 
is long overdue. I support, basically, 
the recommendations which the com- 
mittee has sent to the Senate. I have 
endeavored to be selective in my voting 
on the amendments which have ween 
offered one by one. I have supported 
those which I thought were in the public 
interest, and I have opposed those which 
I SURES were against the public inter- 
est. 

There is now pending an amendment 
which would strike a part of the bill as 
written by the committee. 

I had the opportunity, several years 
ago, to meet and speak with one of the 
labor leaders in California, independent, 
courageous Harry Lundberg, who repre- 
sented, not a building or construction 
union, but a great maritime union, the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific. He told me 
an interesting story. The late Bob Taft, 
after the session of the Senate in which 
Taft-Hartley was passed had been con- 
cluded, came to California to speak be- 
fore the State bar convention. That 
same year the problem of prehiring in 
the sailors’ union was presented by 
Harry Lundberg to Senator Taft. It 
was demonstrated to him how a compe- 
tent crew is assembled for a ship; and it 
was shown that the only realistic way of 
assembling an able crew was through 
prehire procedures such as the seafarers’ 
union provided. To that extent it was 
demonstrated to Senator Taft that this 
was the sort of thing that Congress had 
not intended to deal with in abolishing 
the closed shop in the legislation which 
bore his name. Bob Taft publicly 
agreed in California with the position 
taken by the Sailors’ Union, and he 
stated that in his opinion the Taft-Hart- 
ley law was not designed to apply to that 
specific type of transaction. 

As has been stated by my friend from 
Kentucky, the name of Bob Taft has 
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been used in connection with precisely 
the same observation in connection with 
the tremendous building and construc- 
tion industry that has grown up across 
the country, represented by the people 
who build America—employer and 
craftsman alike. I must say that I 
salute the craftsmen and the artisans 
of this land of ours, the people who take 
brick and mortar and wood and steel 
and put them together to erect homes 
and buildings, and to construct the great 
public dams and reservoirs and defense 
and atomic installations in America. 

In objecting to the unhappy amend- 
ment which is sponsored by the Senator 
from Arkansas, I wish to read a few 
paragraphs from a representative of 
business, of contractors—not labor— 
who came from California to the Cap- 
itol a few years ago and urged the Sen- 
ate to approve legislation which would 
permit prehiring agreements precisely 
as the bill before us realistically does. 
Let me read from the Senate committee 
hearings for 1951, at page 175, the testi- 
mony of a distinguished California law- 
yer who represented the Associated 
General Contractors. He urged that on 
behalf of the craft unions of America, 
as well as on behalf of the contractors, 
prehiring agreements in the building 
construction industry be permitted by 
law. He said, in part: 

Merely to list these possible cost items 
should demonstrate what could happen on 
a long-term, major works contract if there 
should be an oversight or careless negotia- 
tion of a single item such as the shift-work 
differential or the premium for overtime. 
The contractor could lose many thousands 
of dollars and suffer almost intolerable con- 
tention and dissatisfaction. 

It is possible to demonstrate the extreme 
importance to the efficient contractor of the 
right to negotiate a labor agreement before 
bidding, employing the work force, or con- 
ducting a National Labor Relations Board 
election. The demonstration can best be 
done by specific examples. To subject Guy 
F. Atkinson Co, to further guinea-pig treat- 
ment, consider the nature of their present 
operations. 

At the present time Guy F. Atkinson Co. 
and its joint venture associates are engaged 
in the performance of contracts totaling 
$155,392,984. Of that total amount, the 
share of Guy F. Atkinson Co. alone totals 
$68,150,094. In each case the amount 
quoted is exclusive of the work at the Han- 
ford works of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, and to which the figures are 
confidential. 
I would assume that this committee 


would have no difficulty in getting those 
figures, if you desire them. 

Some of the major projects making up 
these total figures were of such nature as 
to require special prejob conferences. In- 
dividual consideration of some of them will 
show why. 

First, with reference to the Ross power- 
house, the total contract amount is $14,- 
688,780. The share of Guy F. Atkinson Co. 
is $8,813,268. The estimated completion 
date is March 1954. The owner is the city 
of Seattle, department of public works. The 
project is located up the Skagit River. 

To reach the job site, it is necessary to 
travel by automobile, trolley, incline, and 
boat. The working conditions that have 
been established at a prejob conference con- 
ducted by the contractor who built the dam 
were adopted. Because of the remote loca- 
tion and unusual means of access, it be- 
came necessary to work out an agreement 
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that the men would work 12 consecutive 
days, then take 2 days off. They were to be 
paid time and one-half for 2 of the 12 days, 
even though one such day might be Sun- 
day. 

As you might gather, there were special 
problems there which required special ad- 
vance treatment if the cost factor was to 
be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 

Next let us take McNary Dam. The total 
contract amounts to $58,416,459. The share 
of the Guy F. Atkinson Co., is $29,208,229. 
The estimated completion date is August 
1954. The owner, my statement says, is War 
Department, but I am more up to date than 
that. It should be the Department of the 
Army, Corps of Engineers. The job is lo- 
cated at Umatilla, Oreg., on the Columbia 
River. 

This major work is being constructed 
under a series of contracts. A prejob con- 
ference was held on the third contract back. 
The pattern agreed to then is still being 
followed. 

Because the job is performed partly in 
Washington and the rest in Oregon, it was 
necessary to determine which area’s wage 
rate would be paid. It was agreed that the 
higher rate would be paid if not more than 
5 cents over. If more than a 5-cent differ- 
ential, the average of the 2 rates would be 
paid. 

Obviously factors of that kind have to be 
determined in advance. 

Take next Pine Flat Dam. The total con- 
tract amount is $24,389,096. The share of 
the Guy F. Atkinson Co. is $10,731,202. The 
completion date is May 1954. The owner is 
the Department of the Army, Corps of En- 
gineers. The project is located 32 miles east 
of Fresno, Calif. 

Now, in this particular instance, even 
though this project is within the area cov- 
ered by the Northern California AGC master 
labor agreements, it was necessary to hold 
a prejob conference with the electricians 
and pipefitters to negotiate travel time. 

There are other instances which I have 
figures on here, but I thought those would 
be representative without getting into too 
lengthy a discussion. 

Mr. BarsasH. At this point may I ask this 
question, Mr. Johnson? ‘These are all long- 
term projects; are they not? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; That is right. 

Mr. BarsasH. What would be the problem 
of running representative elections even on 
these long-term projects? 

Mr. JoHNSON. One very important problem 
would be this: That the type of employee 
changes almost completely. In other words, 
take a dam job. Please understand that I 
am a lawyer and not an engineer or a con- 
tractor, but I do have understanding of how 
they operate. 

The first part of the work would be to 
go in and clear the land, possibly excavate, 
and prepare the site. Probably laborers in 
great quantity would first go in. Eventually 
their number probably would begin to dwin- 
dle, and I would expect that the operating 
engineers would be the next craft to come in 
in increasing numbers. 

Mr. Barsas. How long would the laborers 
work on the job, for example? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That would vary so com- 
pletely from job to job that any answer I 
would give you would be of little value. 

Mr. BarpasH. Your judgment is that the 
laborers wouldn't be there long enough so 
as to form a firm base for a representative 
election? 

Mr. JOHNSON. They wouldn't be there on 
that particular part of the work. They 
would come back later. That is the compli- 
cation of it. They would come back. 

Mr. SHROYER. And it might be a different 
group of laborers? 

Mr. JoHNSON. That is right. It might be 
a completely different group. 

But your point is correct in that they prob- 
ably wouldn’t be there long enough so that 
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any election held while they were there would 
be representative of the crafts that would 
come on later. So that if you are going to 
hew to the line that the Board drew in the 
Atkinson-Hewes case, when are you going 
to be able to have the election? The com- 
position and makeup of the work force 
changes so completely. 

Mr. Gray’s statement, which he submitted 
to you here at length the other day, brought 
that out very pointedly; and, of course, his 
experience is so much more intimate with 
that field that it is of very much greater 
value. The position which he stated is, in 
my judgment, correct; and I am in support 
of the same contention, namely, that if you 
are going to have this constant fluctuating 
turnover you can't be put in the position 
where you have to wait for a group which 
is representative of the whole project or you 
may never get it. 

Senator Doucras. The smaller the job, the 
greater the need for an agreement in ad- 
vance, because the more difficulty there 
would be to hold a representation election— 
that is, take a construction of 10 or 15 houses 
where you think of the sequence of exca- 
vators, bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, 
and plumbers, and so on, no one craft will 
be in there for a sufficient period of time to 
justify a representation election. 

Mr. JoHNSON, You are right. 


I cannot understand how, in good con- 
science, we can approve the unfortunate, 
regrettable amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas which is now before the 
Senate. Actually, I think the case for 
the provisions of the bill is made out 
rather succinctly and persuasively in the 
report at page 23. I read three sen- 
tences: 

In the building and construction industry 
it is customary for employers to enter into 
collective-bargaining agreements with the 
appropriate craft unions before the work is 
begun or before any employees have been 
hired. A principal reason for this practice 
is that it is necessary for the employer to 
know his labor costs before making the esti- 
mate upon which his bid will be based. 
Such practice is not consistent, however, 
with the pre-Taft-Hartley Act rulings of the 
National Labor Relations Board that exclu- 
sive collective-bargaining contracts can law- 
fully be concluded only if the union makes 
its agreement after a representative number 
of employees have been hired. (See Guy F. 
Atkinson Co. (90 NLRB 143).) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a few questions on my 
time, so as to reinforce his position? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator read a 
paragraph from the committee report to 
which I had planned to refer. I think 
we need to consider this in our colloquy, 
if we can. 

Is it not true that the committee 
amendment or the committee proposal 
is neither a labor proposal nor an em- 
ployer proposal, but is essentially a joint 
labor-employer proposal? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. In at least one instance, 
we have the employer and labor to- 
gether on the basic features of a joint 
proposal which they say and assure us 
is essential, if we are to have stability 
in the building industry in this coun- 
try. Is not that true? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Again, the Senator is 
completely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true also that 
we are dealing here in the construction 
industry with some contractors who 
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have huge construction jobs—an atomic 
energy plant for the Federal Govern- 
ment in X State; a great Government 
installation in Alaska; an air base in 
North Africa—great governmental proj- 
ects which require that they have some 
assurance of a labor supply, and that 
they must know about the labor supply 
before they enter into a contract with 
the Government? Therefore, the kind 
of proposal we are bringing forth today 
is essentially to give them some stability 
in that industry. Is that not true? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The answer is yes. In 
these monolythic undertakings in which 
the Government is now operating upon 
the decision of Congress to build de- 
fense and nuclear installations and 
other huge public projects, contractors 
are faced with the decisions which con- 
cern such things as wage rates and 
working conditions which will be re- 
quired, let alone, as the Senator has 
most stated, the skilled craftsmen nec- 
essary to construct these tremendous 
undertakings. 

Obviously, as the Senator has sug- 
gested, this is the only realistic way in 
which this problem can honestly be met 
by the contractors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 minute 
more to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. From the standpoint 
of the employer, he frequently wants 
union contracts because of the union 
procedures which give him some assur- 
ance of production on the part of his 
workers. He wants the grievance pro- 
cedure of the union contract. He wants 
the assurance that the union can give 
him—that he will have some stability 
in his labor force. Is not that also 
true? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, it is. I may say 
that the Californian, who represented 
the contractors before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare at a time, 
I believe, when the Senator from Ore- 
gon was a member of that committee, 
stated that contractors desired to con- 
tinue dealing with the craft unions be- 
cause they wanted the competence 
which was represented by those who be- 
longed to them. 

Mr. MORSE. We had some discussion 
on the floor today about these being 
short-term jobs, and about the require- 
ment of the initiation fee. I think we 
should have that point made clear in the 
Recorp. Are we not dealing here for the 
most part with what might be considered 
traveling workmen or itinerant workmen 
who are members of unions and have al- 
ready paid their union initiation fee? 
But this only goes to the question of their 
being transferred, for example, to one of 
the big jobs which are underway from 
New York to California. They do not 
have to pay another initiation fee; they 
pay their dues. Is not that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute on the bill to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from California know that the section as 
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it now stands before the Senate is not 
in conformity with the recommendation 
made by the Secretary of Labor, and that 
in the section which is before the Senate 
the safeguarding provisions for individ- 
ual rights have been stricken? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will answer my able 
friend in this way: It is not a matter of 
paramount concern to me what the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor may be, 
pro or con. Irespect Secretary Mitchell, 
but I follow my own conscience. I cast 
le ae in this Chamber as I see the 


With respect to the second point, I will 
appreciate it, for the sake of the record, 
if the Senator from Ohio will indicate 
where in the bill he finds something to 
which he specifically objects. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
look at page 16, he will find the Smith 
bill, which embodies the view which the 
administration had of the bill. If the 
Senator will look at page 17, he will see 
the bill submitted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, which embodies the views 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

On page 16, in paragraph (b), there isa 
provison containing two protections of 
the liberty of the worker. 

That proviso would be stricken out 
by this language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to both sides on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 56 minutes remaining 
on the bill; the opponents have 69 min- 
utes on the bill—or a total 
of slightly more than 2 hours. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], on be- 
half of himself and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], on be- 
half of himself and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
to be yielded 2 minutes on the bill, in 
order to ask a question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes on the bill to the 
Senator from Florida, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
3 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My question of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is as fol- 
lows: Why is it that the protective fea- 
tures of the provision as originally drawn 
were excluded in the committee draft 
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of the bill? That is the provision which 
reads: 

The p proviso shall not apply 
where there is no history of a collective- 
bargaining relationship between the peti- 
tioning employer and the labor organization 
prior to the current agreement. 


And soforth. Why was that omitted? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let me 
say that I do not regard that in the way 
the Senator from Florida does—namely, 
as a protective provision. Instead, I re- 
gard it as one which makes it more dif- 
ficult for a small contractor to partici- 
pate in a contract away from his home 
base, in the case of contracts in the con- 
struction industry, because such a con- 
tractor is not able to make the same 
arrangements that a local contractor is 
able to make. 

I shall be glad to work out the details 
of this provision, if the pending amend- 
ment is not agreed to. 

I understand that other amendments 
will be proposed; and, as to them, I shall 
be glad to argue in regard to the details. 

But in connection with the pending 
amendment, I make the point that this 
committee acted unanimously; and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, in 1954, when led by the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr, Smirx], unani- 
mously reported a bill to deal with this 
subject; and it was also recommended 
by the President. 

The question seems to arise over the 
details of the provision, not on the gen- 
eral necessity of a legislative provision 
to deal with this subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But my understand- 
ing is that this provision, as requested 
by the President and by the Secretary of 
Labor, and as appearing in the 1954 bill, 
in all cases—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida is incorrect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts explain why he says 
I am incorrect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The 1954 act did not 
include such language about the history 
of collective bargaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was the provision in 
the 1954 act like the provision now be- 
fore us? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The 1954 bill was 
identical to the language of this bill, 
with the exception that this bill would 
include only the construction industry, 
and would not include the maritime in- 
dustry and the entertainment industry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
ask what is the effect of subsection (b) 
of section 604? It provides that— 

(b) Nothing contained in the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall be construed 


as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or Territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or Territorial law, 


Mr. KENNEDY. That was included 
at the suggestion of the Senator from 
North Carolina, in order to make sure 
that none of the provisions of the bill 
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would transgress on section 14 (b) of the 

Taft-Hartley Act which permits the 

oe to pass so-called right-to-work 
ws. 

I do not happen to be particularly in 
agreement with that policy. Neverthe- 
less, this provision is included; and 
nothing should be done in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to get around it. 
It merely states that section 14 (b) shall 
be handled on its own, and is not an 
attempt to interfere with or to have any 
adverse effect on the right of the States 
to pass legislation to prohibit such ar- 
rangements—or, in other words, to pass 
so-called right-to-work laws. 

Mr HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
ae ae from Massachusetts yield to 
me 

Mr. KENNEDY. Tyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts knows of the 
provision of the constitution of my State 
known as the right-to-work amendment 
of our constitution. Would not this sub- 
section (b) render of no effect whatever 
that section of the constitution of our 
State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; it would have no 
effect in that connection. This provi- 
sion is included so it will be clearly un- 
derstood that this measure will have no 
effect on State laws which provide for the 
so-called right to work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
mind replying to my question, I would 
appreciate it. Is it his opinion that the 
inclusion of this subsection (b) would 
render section 604 of no importance 
whatever in the case of any State or any 
number of States which have in their 
laws right-to-work provisions? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I do not agree, 
because this provision permits the em- 
ployer to make arrangements with a 
union; but it does not provide that all 
the workers must join a union if they do 
not choose to do so. 

So under this provision, even in the 
case of a State which permits an em- 
ployer to make an estimate of what his 
labor costs would be, an employer could 
engage in a contract with a union in 
advance. Thatis done inall States, even 
in those with right-to-work laws. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, 
which has been submitted by him on 
behalf of himself and the Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. LauscHe] On this question, 
all time has expired. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permit- 
ted to vote I would vote “nay.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
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O’Manoney] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Connecticut [Mr. BusH 
and Mr. PurTELL] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Jenner] are necessarily 
absent. The pair of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force, and, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Anderson Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker Holland ussell 
yrd Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Knowland Schoeppel 
is Lausche Smathers 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Stennis 
Ervin Martin, Pa, Talmadge 
McCiellan Thurmond 
Fulbright Monroney W. 
Hayden Mundt 
NAYS—60 
Aiken Flanders Mansfield 
Allott Green McNamara 
Barrett Hennings Morse 
Beall Hill Morton 
Bennett Hoblitzell M 
Bible Neuberger 
Bridges Humphrey 
Canons Jackson Potter 
Ca. 
Carison Javits Proxmire 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Revyercomb 
Case, N. J. Johnston, §.C. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Church Kennedy Sparkman 
Clark Kerr Symington 
Cooper Kuchel Thye 
Cotton Langer Watkitns 
Dirksen Long Wiley 
Douglas Magnuson Yarborough 
Dworshak Malone Young 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bush Gore O'Mahoney 
Elender Jenner Purtell 
Goldwater 


So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment, of- 
fered for himself and Mr. LAUSCHE, was 
rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read, which 
would amend section 604 by striking out 
that section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the language of the bill which was intro- 
duced last January as the administra- 
tion bill. I ask that the clerk read the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 38, lines 3 
through 25, and page 39, lines 1 through 
16, strike out all of section 604 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec, 604, (a) Subsection (c) (1) of sec- 
tion 9 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting the 
word “or” after the semicolon at the end of 
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clause (B) and adding a new clause “(C)”, 
as follows: 

“(C) by an employer primarily engaged in 
the building and construction industry and 
a labor organization acting in behalf of em- 
ployees engaged (or who, upon their employ- 
ment, will be engaged) in the building and 
construction industry, asserting that such 
employer recognizes such labor organization 
as the representative defined in section 9 (a) 
and has entered into a collective-bargaining 
agreement with such labor organization;”. 

(b) Such subsection is further amended 
by inserting a colon before the period at the 
end thereof and adding the following lan- 
guage: “Provided, That the Board may, with- 
out prior thereto having conducted an 
election by secret ballot, certify a labor or- 
ganization referred to in clause (C) of this 

‘agraph as the exclusive representative of 
all the employees of an employer referred to 
in said clause (C) in such unit as the Board 
may find is normally represented by the labor 
organization for the purposes of collective 
bargaining with respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours, and other conditions of em- 
ployment: Provided further, That the pre- 
ceding proviso shall not apply where there 
is no history of a collective-bargaining rela- 
tionship between the petitioning employer 
and labor organization prior to the current 
agreement or an employee or group of em- 
ployees or any individual or labor organiza- 
tion acting in their behalf alleges, and the 
Board finds, that a substantial number of 
employees presently employed by the em- 
ployer in the bargaining unit assert that 
the labor organization is not a representative 
as defined in section 9 (a) .” 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 15 min- 
utes. How much time does the Sen- 
ator yield to himself? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
myself 10 to 15 minutes, to state the 
purpose of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 10 minutes, 

The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I ask for 
order, Mr. President. This is a very 
complicated subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The time re- 
quired to obtain order will not be 
charged to the time of the Senator from 
New Jersey. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. We shall not 
proceed until there is order in the 
Chamber. The time will not be charged 
to either side. 

The Senator from New Jersey may 
proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my interest in this subject dates 
back to my first service on the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
dates back to my conversations with the 
late lamented Robert A. Taft, formerly 
a Senator in this body. I was a par- 
ticipant with Mr. Taft in the drafting of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, as were others 
present in the Chamber, including the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 
We thought we had covered the problem 
presented by the Wagner Act, by en- 
deavoring to prevent a closed shop and 
yet give leeway for unions to organize 
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ee their organizations strength- 
ened. 

We put in Section 8 of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, with which Senators are fa- 
miliar. We soon found that the pro- 
viso in the section which requires as 
a condition of employment joining the 
union after 30 days and so forth, with 
which we are all familiar, made it 
almost impossible for the building and 
construction trades, because of their pe- 
culiar characteristics—unless they were 
to change the entire setup, which seemed 
to be impractical—to work out a plan 
whereby the union could be recognized 
without the necessity of going through 
the election process. 

I am going to point out the difference 
between the administration proposal, 
which is contained in the amendment I 
vest submitted, and the proposal in the 
bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I notice in the bill on 
page 39 there is a proviso for the pro- 
tection of States which have rigbt-to- 
work laws. I quote the language from 
page 39, lines 11 through 16: 

(b) Nothing contained in the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall be construed 
as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment in any State or Territory in which 
such execution or application is prohibited 
by State or Territorial law. 


I doubt very much it is necessary to 
have this language in the Senator’s 
version of the section, but I see no reason 
why we should not include it out of an 
abundance of caution, to be sure we do 
nothing which would in any way im- 
pinge upon that existing feature of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which carries this lan- 
guage. Would the Senator be willing to 
modify his amendment so as to include 
such a paragraph in the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the conclusion of the Senator that 
I doubt it would be necessary, but I think 
we should have that precaution if there 
is any question. I would be glad to ac- 
cept that modification. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator may 
modify his own amendment and simply 
accept the language, which would add 
the subsection to say: “Nothing con- 
tained in the amendment shall be con- 
strued as,” and so forth knocking out 
“made by section (a).” 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
that language would cover it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the Chair that the modifica- 
tion will be made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has a right to 
modify his own amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I modify 
my amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Dol correctly under- 
stand the Senator has agreed, at the 
request of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, to include in his amendment, the 
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language of what is now subsection (b) 
of section 604, which will follow the pro- 
posed substitute as a part of the lan- 
guage? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. I 
do not want to do anything to interfere 
with section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The administration proposal which I 
have presented has a number of safe- 
guards which are not in the committee 
bill: 

First. The prehire agreement must be 
voluntary on the part of the employer 
and the union—the union cannot strike 
or exert economic coercion on the em- 
ployer to compel him to enter into such 
an agreement. The language of the 
committee bill does not prohibit such 
coercive action by the union. 

Second. There must be a history of 
previous collective bargaining between 
the employer and the union, which gives 
some assurance at least that the union 
represents the employees. The commit- 
tee bill contains no such requirement. 

Third. The Board musi find that no 
substantial number of employees oppose 
the union—this is a condition precedent 
to the Board approving the contract 
without an election. The committee 
bill’s provision permitting a decertifica- 
tion election after the prehire contract 
has been entered into, does not provide 
any real protection for the obvious rea- 
son that if it were practicable to hold 
elections in the building construction 
industry, no prehire contracts would be 
necessary in the first place. 

Fourth. The administration proposal 
Was agreed to many months ago by the 
building trades unions and the most im- 
portant and largest associations of em- 
ployers in the building industry. No such 
agreement was reached with respect to 
the committee bill and as a matter of 
fact one of the parties to the agreement, 
namely the most numerous building in- 
dustry association in the country, the 
Associated General Contractors, is op- 
posed to the committee bill provision. 

This subject has been very controver- 
sial. It has been under discussion for 
along time. A couple of years ago the 
President appointed a special committee 
of public representatives, employers, and 
union leaders to discuss this subject and 
find some solution for the problems in- 
volved in the building construction 
trades. They arrived at a decision 
which is embodied in the administra- 
tion’s bill, which I introduced last Janu- 
ary, and which I am now offering in the 
form of an amendment. If we disre- 
gard that, and retain what is in the 
pending bill, we shall upset the conclu- 
sions of that conference, which was 
called for the purpose of solving the 
problem in an amicable way, and in such 
a way as to afford the safeguards which 
Ihave cited. 

That is my case, very briefly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
there are contained two protective pro- 
visions for the workers—first, that there 
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has been a prior history of collective 
bargaining relationship between the 
union and the employer? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Second, that as a 
condition precedent, one or more work- 
ers, in behalf of themselves, or a union 
in behalf of such workers, may complain 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
and have a hearing on the charge that 
the union does not represent a majority 
or a substantial number of workers. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those are the two 
provisions which the Senator from New 
Jersey wishes inserted, to protect the 
workers against the imposition upon 
them of a joint agreement made without 
their consent. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. We want to protect against 
that possible abuse. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I further correct 
in my understanding that the amend- 
ment which I offered, and into which I 
believe I wrote the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, was practi- 
cally identical with the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I join the Senator in 
urging the adoption of his amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from New Jersey prepared to 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. KUCHEL: Before the Senator 
from New Jersey does so, will he yield in 
order that I may ask one question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes, 
indeed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to indicate that there 
must be a prior history in collective bar- 
gaining before eligibility is established? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let us assume that the 
Government lets a tremendous contract 
running into large figures—so large that 
several contractors are required to enter 
into a joint venture, to share the risks 
and to raise the necessary money to- 
gether. The legal entity thus is brand- 
new. The legal entity, the joint 
venture, would be bereft of even a day's 
history or experience in the field of col- 
lective bargaining. What would the ef- 
fect of the Senator’s amendment be on 
that situation? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I sup- 
pose in that case, if there were 3 or 4 
contractors, each of them would prob- 
ably have had a history of collective 
bargaining, which would meet the re- 
quirement, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I respectfully submit 
that in my judgment that is not what 
the words of the Senator’s amendment 
seem to indicate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes for the purpose of ques- 
tioning. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The 
amendment reads in part as follows: 

Provided further, That the preceding pro- 
viso shall not apply where there is no history 
of a collective bargaining relationship be- 
tween the petitioning employer and labor 
organization prior to the current agree- 
ment or an employee or group of employees 
or any individual or labor organization act- 
ing in their behalf alleges, and the Board 
finds, that a substantial number of em- 
ployees presently employed by the employer 
in the bargaining unit assert that the labor 
organization is not a representative as de- 
fined in section 9 (a). 


Mr. KUCHEL. I respectfully submit 
to my able colleague that from the 
standpoint of law, the petitioning em- 
ployer would be completely devoid of any 
history of collective bargaining. While 
it may be true that component parts of 
the petitioning employer may have had 
a long history, nevertheless by reason of 
the gigantic size of the assumed venture, 
a new employer would be created and for 
the purpose of the joint venture the 
old employers would lose their identity; 
from the legal standpoint the new em- 
ployer would have no history. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator raises a very important point. I 
am glad the Senator has brought it up. 
I have asked my assistant to give me the 
benefit of his judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has 5 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has 13 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In the 
act, the term “employer” is also used to 
cover multi-employer units. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The best case for the bill is put in the 
1954 report of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare when it was headed 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. The provisions of 
the bill before us are identical, as they 
apply to the construction industry. As 
the Senator from New Jersey stated at 
that time: 

There are certain industries in which the 
employment of the individual worker is nor- 
mally of a temporary, casual, or intermittent 
nature. * * * The late Senator Taft was one 
of the first to recognize the uniqueness of 
these problems, and he strongly favored an 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act along 


the lines of the proposal approved by the 
committee, 


This is the amendment proposed and 
approved by the committee in 1954, of 
which, as the Senator from New Jersey 
stated, the late Senator Taft approved. 

There are two issues in connection 
with this amendment. First, is it neces- 
sary for the Board to certify the union 
in this case? Under the terms of the 
provision in the bill, it is not necessary 
for the Board to make a certification. 
The result of requiring the Board to cer- 
tify would be that, in my opinion, it 
would encourage jurisdictional strikes. 
The Board finds it extremely difficult to 
make a decision as to which union or 
which skill shall cover a given field. Un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act, a voluntary 
board of employers and employees was 
established, which has been extremely 
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successful in settling these questions, 
which have for so long plagued the con- 
struction industry. 

I believe that the language of certi- 
fication by the Board does not provide 
additional protection to the employee, 
but, rather, it would cause additional 
strife because of jurisdictional disputes. 

The second point deals with the 
history of collective bargaining. The 
Senator from California described the 
situation exactly. It would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for a contractor, partic- 
ularly a small one, to bid on a contract, 
because he would not be able to make 
arrangements on the basis of how much 
his labor would cost. Therefore he would 
be denied an opportunity to compete on 
a bid. 

The language we have in the bill pro- 
vides protection for the workers com- 
parable to what the language in the 
Smith amendment would provide, but I 
believe our language does it more realis- 
tically and more effectively. 

I yield back the balance of my time if 
the Senator from New Jersey will yield 
back the balance of his time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Of course, 
what the Senator has read from the 
Recorp of the 1954 proceedings is true. 
We had that approach at that time. 
However, we found from experience, 
when we got to dealing with the unions 
themselves, that there were certain 
problems involved in that approach. A 
special commission was set up by the 
President, and that commission worked 
on the problem of giving adequate pro- 
tection, and that commission brought 
out the proposal which I have incorpor- 
ated in my bill and presented now in the 
form of an amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There was no agree- 
ment on that particular question, I will 
say to the Senator from New Jersey. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
is yielded back. All time for debate on 
the amendment has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 
{Stating the question.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division the amendment was re- 


jected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays 
ordered on passage of the bill? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, if there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
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from California yield back the remain- 
der of their time on the bill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that the bill has 
been read the third time. I have been 
trying to get the attention of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not see the Senator from Colo- 
rado seeking recognition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Colorado has 
an amendment to offer, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote of the Senate by 
which the bill was read the third time 
be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, if is so ordered. 

The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized. The Chair did not see the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure that is cor- 
rect. I call up my amendment, which I 
offer on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmirH], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], It is identified as WW. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp is as follows: On page 15, 
beginning on line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out the first sentence of subsection 
(c), ending on page 16, line 3. 

On page 16 at the beginning of line 3 
insert “(1)”; 

On page 16, after line 8, add the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs (2), (3), (4), and 
(5): 

(2) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
make such investigations as he deems neces- 
sary to determine whether any person has 
violated or is about to violate any provision 
of this title or of section 201 of title II, or 
any rule or regulation thereunder, and may 
require or permit any person to file with him 
a statement in writing, under oath or other- 
wise as the Secretary shall determine, as to 
all the facts and circumstances concerning 
the matter to be investigated. The 
is authorized, in his discretion, to publish 
information concerning any such violations, 
and to investigate any facts, conditions, prac- 
tices, or matters which he may deem neces- 
sary or proper to aid in the enforcement of 
the provisions referred to or in the prescrib- 
ing of rules and regulations thereunder. The 
Secretary, in making any investigation pur- 
suant to the provisions of title II or title III, 
is authorized to proceed in the same manner 
and with the same authority as provided for 


investigations made pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

(3) Whenever it shall appear to the Sec- 
retary that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices which con- 
stitute or will constitute a violation of.the 
provisions of this title or of section 201 of 
title II, or of any rule or regulation there- 
under, he may in his discretion bring an ac- 
tion in the proper district court of the 
United States, or United States court of any 
Territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper showing 
@ permanent or temporary injunction or re- 
straining order shall be granted without 
bond. The Secretary may transmit such evi- 
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dence as may be available concerning such 
acts or practices to the Attorney General, 
who may, in his discretion, institute the 
necessary investigations and criminal pro- 
ceedings, 

(4) The district courts of the United 
States, and the United States courts of any 
Territory or other place subject to the jur- 
isdiction of the United States, shall have jur- 
isdiction, for cause shown, to restrain vio- 
lations of, to enforce any duty created by, 
or to compel disclosure of any information 
required to be submitted to the Secretary in 
accordance with this title or section 201 of 
title II, or the rules and regulations there- 
under. All actions under this subsection 
shall be brought on behalf of the Secretary. 

(5) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such expenditures and, subject to the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such personnel, including 
attorneys, as may be necessary to perform 
the functions imposed by this act. Attorneys 
appointed under this section may appear for 
and represent the Secretary in any litigation, 
but such litigation shall be subject to the 
ben ion and control of the Attorney Gen- 


Mr. ALLOTT. First, I wish to express 
my appreciation to the majority leader 
for his courtesy in the matter. My re- 
marks will be extremely brief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? I ask that 
Senators take their seats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will take their seats. The Senator from 
Colorado will not proceed until there is 
order in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the Sergeant at Arms 
clear the aisles so that we may have some 
order and so that we may be able to hear 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will clear the aisles. 
Senators will take their seats. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I shall move closer to 
the center of the Chamber, so that I may 
be more easily heard. 

The question involved in the amend- 
ment is this: On page 15 of the bill, at 
the foot of the page, under subsection 
(c), the question arises with respect to 
the following language: 

The Secretary shall have the power and is 
directed, when he has probable cause to be- 
lieve that any person or labor organization 
has violated any provisions of this title, to 
make an investigation and in connection 
therewith he may enter such places and in- 
spect such records and accounts as may be 
necessary to enable him to determine the 
facts relative thereto. 


In other words, the subsection puts the 
burden on the Secretary of Labor to 
prove probable cause, and may, in fact, 
subject him to an injunctive process to 
keep him from acting, because he does 
not have probable cause. The purpose of 
the subsection is to give the Secretary 
power to go in and investigate. 

The amendment which I have offered 
provides that the Secretary may in his 
discretion make such investigations as he 
deems necessary to determine whether 
any person has violated or is about to 
violate any provision of this title; and 
whether any person is engaged or about 
to engage in such acts or practices, and 
then gives the Secretary the right to go 
into court civilly as well as criminally. 
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I believe that in these matters much 
can be accomplished by using civil proc- 
esses, because in many instances the 
criminal processes are not clear. I am 
offering the amendment at the request 
of the Labor Department. I believe in it. 
We offered it the other day, but it was 
not pressed at that time. 

I may say that it conforms to the lan- 
guage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and it is the same language that was in- 
cluded in S. 2888, which was passed by 
the Senate a few weeks ago. In my opin- 
ion it very much strengthens the bill 
rather than weakens it. It will give the 
Secretary power to investigate. It will 
not make him prove that he has probable 
cause when what he is trying to find out 
from his investigation is whether he has 
probable cause. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Massachusetts would accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr.KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I regret that I must 
conclude that it would be unwise to ac- 
cept the amendment. The fact is that 
in the Oklahoma Press Publishing Co. 
case, decided by the Supreme Court, the 
term “probable test” was held to apply to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, whether 
that term was written into the act by 
Congress or not. It seems to me that we 
want at least some protection. The lan- 
guage “probable cause” is traditional. 
The Supreme Court has found it to be 
binding, as I have said, in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, even though it is not 
written into the act, and even though 
Congress omitted it. The Oklahoma 
Press Publishing Co. case indicates that 
the Supreme Court would hold that the 
term “probable cause” would be implied 
by the language of the act even if it was 
not written into the act. I do not be- 
lieve a case has been made for striking 
out the provision the committee has re- 
ported. 

The offering of the amendment is ex- 
tremely late and tardy, particularly in 
view of the fact that the matter was not 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee when we would have had more time to 
give it consideration. It would be a mis- 
take to accept the amendment, I believe, 
and therefore I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I agree with the Senator that the hour 
is late. No one is more desirous of hav- 
ing a final determination of the matter 
than I am. However, I point out and 
read this language because only when 
the Secretary has probable cause can he 
make an investigation and enter into 
such places as are designated and make 
such inspections. We have provided civil 
relief under titles 1 and 2. It seems to 
me we should provide it here. If this 
language was good enough for S. 2888, 
then we ought to adopt the same cri- 
teria here. 

I hope that Senators will consider the 
amendment favorably and that it will 
be adopted. It will not damage anyone. 
It simply makes it possible for the Sec- 
retary to do what we intended to have 
him do when we wrote the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Massachusetts prepared to 
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yield back the remainder of his time on 
the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, be- 
tween lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 611. Section 610 of this title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘contribution or expenditure’ shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, any case in 
which money or other thing of value is paid 
or delivered by a corporation or labor organ- 
ization to any person for the purpose of 
enabling such person to make a contribu- 
tion or expenditure; and any contribution or 
expenditure made for the purpose of trans- 
porting or defraying the costs of transport- 
ing any person to the place where any elec- 
tion, primary election, political convention, 
or caucus referred to in this section is to 
be held for the purpose of enabling such 
person to vote or otherwise participate 
therein shall be deemed to be a contribution 
or expenditure made in connection with such 
election, primary election, political conven- 
tion, or caucus,” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
we are nearing the end of the debate. 
I shall not speak long. 

First, I modify my amendment by des- 
ignating it as section 611; and then by 
designating section 611 in the bill as sec- 
tion 612. 

Also, I modify my amendment by in- 
serting, after the words “delivered by 
a” the word “corporation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be so 
modified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the amendment 
printed? 

Mr. COOPER. Ishall have copies dis- 
tributed. 

Also, at the end of the following line, 
after the word “expenditure,” I modify 
the amendment by striking out the 
comma and inserting a semicolon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be so 
modified. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment con- 
cerns itself with the Corrupt Practices 
Act. Last evening, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan offered an 
amendment, the purpose of which was 
to deter labor organizations from mak- 
ing contributions to or upon behalf of 
political candidates. The amendment 
was rejected. I voted against the 


amendment. I voted against it, as I feel 
certain other Senators did, because I 
believed it went beyond the issue of po- 
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litical contributions and that it would 
have permitted a union member to re- 
cover dues when a union had made ex- 
penditures for purposes other than po- 
litical contributions, such as hospitals, 
health benefits, charities, and matters of 
that kind. 

The question of contributions by cor- 
porations and labor organizations to po- 
litical candidates remains. We all know 
that this issue is unsettled. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, the Corrupt Practices Act was 
amended to make it unlawful for a cor- 
poration or a labor organization to make 
expenditures or contributions to a politi- 
cal candidate, as the Senate notes the 
prohibition against contributions and ex- 
penditures refers to candidates for 
Federal office, whether to be voted on 
in a primary election, a general election, 
a caucus, or a political convention. 

Despite the express provision of the 
act, political contributions continue to 
be made. 

I wish to make it clear that when I 
speak about political contributions, made 
in contravention of the act, I am speak- 
ing about those made by corporations 
as well as labor organizations. I am 
not too well acquainted with their 
methods. It may be that in some in- 
stances corporations and labor organiza- 
tions may make contributions directly to 
a candidate or a political party. I doubt 
that this is the usual practice. Or they 
may make their contributions to some 
other person for the purpose of enabling 
such person to make a contribution to a 
political candidate or a political party. 
When I use the term “person” I use it 
as defined in the Corrupt Practices Act, 
which embraces an individual, partner- 
ship, a corporation, a committee, an as- 
sociation, or any other kind of organiza- 
tion or group of people. 

This is a difficult question. Anyone 
who has made any kind of study of the 
subject, knows that it is difficult to de- 
termine the scope of the statute. A few 
cases have gone to the Supreme Court 
on this issue. One of the first cases, 
in 1948, was United States against 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
In that case, the issue was raised 
whether the expenditure of money by a 
union for its newspaper, advocating sup- 
port or opposition of candidates, was in 
violation of the act. The court did not 
rule directly on the constitutional issue, 
but it gave the impression that the sup- 
port of candidates by a union through 
its newspaper was protected by the first 
amendment. 

In 1957, another case went to the Su- 
preme Court, that of the United States 
against International Union, United Au- 
tomobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America. The case 
involved the question of whether ex- 
penditures for radio broadcasting in 
support of a political candidate was in 
violation of the Corrupt Practice Act. 
Again, the Supreme Court refused to 
rule upon the constitutional question. 
It said it would not rule unless the ques- 
tion were presented ciearly to the court. 
It remanded the case for trial upon its 
merits. Upon a jury trial, the finding 
was for the defendant. 
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Last night I quoted from another case, 
Nebraska Railway Employees Depart- 
ment against Hanson, which went to the 
Supreme Court. The Corrupt Practices 
Act was not the determinative issue, but 
it. is interesting to note that the Court 
discussing the use of dues—went on to 
say that if the issue should be properly 
raised that the use of such fund forced 
ideological conformity, that was a ques- 
tion upon which, the court could pass. 

I have called attention to these cases 
to make it clear the problems involving 
contributions to candidates is not an 
easy problem. The question of protect- 
ing the freedom of speech, of the press, 
of petition guaranteed by the first 
amendment is inyolved. My judgment 
is that these associations, unions and 
corporations have the right, through 
newspapers and in other media of in- 
formation, to speak their views to their 
members and others upon political can- 
didates, and issues. 

In the cases I have mentioned, the 
Court made it clear that it would con- 
sider each case on the basis of the facts 
involved, and to determine if the facts 
presented, brought the contribution or 
expenditure within the Corrupt Practices 
Act, embodied in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. President, my amendment is not 
broad in scope. I have been careful, 
first, to provide that two situations which 
the amendment define—and what I be- 
lieve are clearly within the scope of the 
prohibition against contributions—do 
not exclude other prohibitions intended 
by the Congress. 

I have tried to deal with two situations 
in respect of which, I believe it is clear 
that the Congress intended that the stat- 
ute should be maintained and not be 
violated. 

It is perfectly clear that, the Corrupt 
Practices Act, intends that a union or a 
corporation shall not contribute to a 
candidate or a political party. Iam sure 
that every Member of the Senate will 
agree on that point. 

I believe it is also clear that a corpora- 
tion or a labor organization should not 
knowingly contribute to another person, 
with the purpose of having that person 
contribute to a candidate. 

Mr. President, again I believe that 
Senators agree, that it is not intended 
that the act should be violated indirectly. 
If not, I should like to have him speak 
out. I believe all of us agree that indi- 
rect expenditures and contributions are 
intended to be covered by the provisions 
in the Corrupt Practices Act. My 
amendment would make that point clear. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from Kentucky is trying to wrestle with 
a very difficult problem, and that he is 
making some progress. I hope the Sen- 
ate will encourage it, because it is a fact 
that the cases lead up to a very thin 
dividing line. 

The Senator from Kentucky, by 
means of his amendment, and within 
the letter and spirit of the law, has tried 
to provide some specifics to be used in 
dealing with such cases, 
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Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be accepted, because it constitutes 
a measurable effort to do something 
about a matter which some of us who 
have stayed with the bill right along 
would like to have something done 
about. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be roundly rejected. 
I refuse to concede that the bill has any- 
‘thing to do with a caucus. 

Mr. COOPER. Itis the language used 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, now the law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment re- 
fers to caucuses and to conventions, and 
thus it would apply to delegates to a 
convention, 

I am one of those who do nob even 
concede that the Federal Government 
has authority over primary elections. 

Mr, President, to accept such loosely 
drawn language and to begin to deal 
with such situations would be improvi- 
dent and ill-advised. 

So I hope the amendment will be re- 
jected until the matter can be considered 
by the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Illinois will not arrive 
at his final judgment until I have com- 
pleted my remarks. 

I should like to answer the objection 
he has raised, by saying that the matter 
he is complaining about is already in the 
act; and if the Senator from Illinois 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, 
he voted for the very thing against which 
he is now complaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The fact is that that 
act does not contain any provision which 
would prohibit contributions to a pri- 
mary. Sono Member who voted for that 
act is bound to support such a provision. 

The Senator from Kentucky said that 
we need to provide something concrete, 
so as to permit the Court to rule about 
such matters in primary elections. But 
I refuse to concede that the act prohibits 
contributions to a nominee in a primary 
election, as opposed to a candidate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is talking about 
something else—not my amendment. I 
am talking about the donation of politi- 
cal contributions by corporations and 
labor organizations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. Let me read 
the rest of the amendment, as follows, 
“for the purpose of transporting or de- 
fraying the costs of transporting any 
person to the place where any election,” 
and so forth. 

That means hauling to the polls, 
whether in a primary election or in a 
general election—hauling a person to a 
political convention or hauling a person 
to a caucus. Undoubtedly that is the 
ir eaig of the language of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
not discussed that part of the amend- 
ment yet. If my good friend will permit 
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me to do so, I should like to discuss it in 
a moment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
just said that the first part of my amend- 
ment deals with an issue on which I think 
there is agreement in the Senate; name- 
ly, that it is not intended to permit a 
corporation or a labor organization to 
give money or any other thing of value 
to a third person, for the purpose—and I 
emphasize the word “purpose’—of en- 
abling that person to give it to a candi- 
date. Let me make clear my purpose in 
connection with this part of my amend- 
ment. It does not attempt to abridge 
the other person’s right of free speech. 
A third person receiving contributions 
from a corporation or labor organiza- 
tion would have the same rights that the 
labor organization or corporation has in 
the field of the first amendment. The 
amendment would not take away, as it 
would not, any constitutional right. 

I think it will be agreed that my 
amendment does not relate to free 
speech, under the first amendment to the 
Constitution. It would prohibit and de- 
fine more clearly that it is intended that 
one cannot violate by subterfuge the act. 
A second situation which my amendment 
defines as within the scope of the act’s 
prohibition—it is that a corporation or a 
labor organization directly or through 
another person shall not furnish trans- 
portation for voters or delegates to the 
polls or to the places where the voting 
takes place. The practice has nothing 
to do with free speech, free press, the 
first amendment—it is a contribution or 
expenditure to a political candidate. I 
believe some workers at the polls would 
also come under the act’s prohibition. 

I believe the Corrupt Practices Act 
includes in the generality of its language 
all the things I am talking about, and 
that are included in my amendment, but 
these situations must be passed upon 
and interpreted by the Court, and the 
language of legislation: could help the 
courts in their necessary interpretation. 

My purpose in submitting the amend- 
ment is to present two kinds of activity— 
without excluding others—which I think 
fall clearly within the scope of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and are illegal. 

I repeat that the amendment has 
nothing at all to do with the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. No corpora- 
tion or labor union could find that the 
amendment would violate its right of 
free speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of my regard for the Senator from 
Kentucky, I regret that I cannot accept 
the amendment. 

The amendment deals with primary 
political conventions, caucuses, and so 
forth. This is a subject which I under- 
stand the McClellan select committee 
is definitely going to study this year. 

So I am unable to accept the amend- 
ment. I saw it for the first time only 
3 minutes ago; and I am not aware of 
its limitations or what its effect would 
be, for the language of the amendment 
is quite detailed. 
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Mr. President, I yield back the re- Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask There being no objection, the views 


mainder of the time available to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield some time 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I believe 
the Cooper amendment should be sup- 

rted 


po. a 

It is true that the McClellan select 
committee has not reached a detailed 
study of these matters. But I doubt 
whether it will be able to do so, in view 
of the fact that it has a large agenda— 
although, of course, I cannot speak for 
the chairman of the committee. 

However, we know that such a situa- 
tion exists, and we also know that Con- 
gress should legislate on these matters. 

The purpose of the McClellan select 
committee is to obtain information for 
the purpose of legislation. Wehave such 
information now. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, I have followed 
some of these transactions. I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will improve the existing law. 

The existing law prohibits contribu- 
tions or expenditures by labor organiza- 
tions and corporations. The essence of 
the pending amendment is that if such 
groups make such expenditures or con- 
tributions to another person, for the 
purpose of having that person, in turn, 
make a political expenditure or contri- 
bution, that is a violation of the act. 

It elarifies and improves existing law, 
and I believe it should be adopted. 

Mr. President, I yield back the time 
remaining to me. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
not ask for a record vote on the amend- 
ment. It is true that it was not con- 
sidered in committee. I brought it up 
because it seemed to me after the debate 
last night on the Senator from Michi- 
gan’s [Mr. POTTER] amendment it was 
clear that a great many in this Cham- 
ber believed this matter should be 
tackled. I had hoped I could present 
two activities upon which we all agree 
we prohibited. 

I had hoped the able lawyers in the 
Senate on the other side, such as the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin}, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy], and other Senators, 
would have expressed themselves in 
agreement with me that there should 
be a clearer definition of prohibited ex- 
penditures and contributions to politi- 
cal candidates. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 
{Putting the question.] 


for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the pas- 
sage of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Prest- 
dent, I should like to make an announce- 
ment. Immediately following the rol- 
call we shall proceed to the consid- 
eration of what we understand to be a 
noncontroversial bill, the so-called rivers 
and harbors bill, from the Committee 
on Public Works. We shall have some 
discussion on that bill and have a roll- 
eall on the final passage, I am informed. 
So I should like to have all Members 
of the Senate on notice. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor 
organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of 
labor organizations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Before we 
close this important discussion I desire 
to make a few remarks with regard to 
my own position and what some of us 
have been trying to do to strengthen the 
bill that is before the Senate. I wish to 
emphasize that our attempts have been 
corrective of the bill and in no sense 
negative. 

The supplemental views in the report 
of the committee, signed by Senators 
PURTELL, GOLDWATER, ALLOTT, and my- 
self, outline our joint approach to this 
matter and our desire to fill in the gaps 
as far as the McClellan committee rec- 
ommendations are concerned, and also to 
introduce the administration’s recom- 
mendations to strengthen the bill. 

In order to have the Recor» complete, 
I ask unanimous consent that the sup- 
plementary views of the four Senators 
mentioned may be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp, in order that 
they may appear as part of the debate. 


were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


The committee bill does not, in our opin- 
ion, meet the public demand for labor re- 
form legislation. It does not fulfill the rec- 
ommendations of President Eisenhower of 
January 23, 1958, and, furthermore, it does 
not meet the recommendations of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field contained 
in its interim report of March 24, 1958. 

Some of us who, despite serious reserva- 
tions, voted to report the committee bill for 
Senate consideration, did so out of a convic- 
tion that the American public demands en- 
actment of effective legislation to curb the 
serious abuses which were revealed by the 
investigations of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, popularly known as the McClel- 
lan committee. 

There is urgent need for more comprehen- 
sive and more effective legislation than the 
committee bill provides. We advocate a 
fuller acceptance of the administration’s 
proposals which embodied a reasoned view of 
necessary improvements. In addition, we 
believe the Congress should closely follow 
the findings of the McClellan committee, the 
recommendations of which largely confirm 
that portion of the administration’s propos- 
als which relate to the same subject matter. 

The bipartisan McClellan committee made 
the most extensive investigations and held 
the most exhaustive hearings during the en- 
tire year 1957. Hundreds of witnesses and 
tens of thousands of letters from rank-and- 
file union members testified to the existence 
of grave abuses which cry out for correction. 
On the basis of this testimony, the McClel- 
lan committee issued a detailed report sum- 
marizing that testimony and highlighting 
the most flagrant instances of illegal or im- 
proper conduct. The report concluded with 
a series of legislative recommendations con- 
curred in, without qualification, by 7 of the 
8 members of that committee. 

The exceptions we took to the committee 
bill, including the reservations of those of us 
who voted to report it to the Senate, were 
based on the failure of the bill to implement 
the following specific recommendations of 
the McClellan committee: 

1. That financial statements required to 
be filed by labor unions be further required 
“to be accurate and complete, that there be 
a method for checking of their veracity and 
provisions for bringing legal action against 
unions filing false statements and against 
the officers of the unions testifying to these 
false statements.” 

The committee bill contains extensive 
provisions requiring union officers and em- 
ployees to file detailed reports concerning 
such of their own financial affairs which 
might Involve them in conflicts of interest. 
But there is nothing in the committee bill to 
compel unions to rid themselves of officers 
and employees who willfully fail to file such 
reports or who have been convicted for false 
filing. 

Moreover, the committee bill, by granting 
exemption from its financial filing and re- 
porting requirements to unions having fewer 
than 200 members and gross annual receipts 
of less than $25,000, in fact exempts a major- 
ity of the labor unions in the United States. 
This nullifies the requirement where it is 
most needed, to wit, among the racketeer- 
established unions which have few or some- 
times even no members at all—thus exempt- 
ing the notorious paper local activities of 
Johnny Dio, as în another section the bill 
fails to apply to such operations as those of 
Frank Brewster. 


1958 


2. The McClellan committee recommenda- 
tions declare: 

“Since union dues moneys * * * are in 
actuality a trust, being held for the members 
of the union by their officers, the committee 
feels that attention should be given to plac- 
ing certain restrictions on the use of these 
funds, such as are now imposed on banks and 
other institutions which act as repositories 
and administrators for trust funds.” 

The committee bill, completely ignoring 
the fiduciary nature of the union officer's 
relation to the funds of the union, makes no 
provision to establish such relationship or 
impose the duties and obligations that a 
fiduciary relationship requires. 

3. In speaking of “union democracy” the 
McClellan committee recommends legislation 
directed to “the use of secret ballots in union 
elections and other vital union decisions.” 

Although the committee bill requires peri- 
odic secret ballot elections for union officers, 
both local and international, it makes no pro- 
vision for such elections in connection with 
“other vital union decisions.” 

4. The McClellan committee recommends 
that the “no man’s land” problem arising 
out of the refusal of the NLRB to act and of 
the inability of State tribunals to act be 
solved by authorizing any State or Territory 
“to assume and assert jurisdiction over labor 
disputes over which the [National Labor Re- 
lations] Board declines jurisdiction.” 

The committee bill leaves the “no man’s 
land” problem where it is. The NLRB re- 
tains the power to refuse to act, and the 
States and Territories are still denied the 
power, in such cases, to do so. All that the 
committee bill does is to write confusion into 
the law by prohibiting the NLRB from es- 
tablishing any jurisdictional standards. This 
results in leaving all potential litigants in a 
state of complete uncertainty as to what the 
NLRB may do in any given case. This is di- 
rectly contrary to the basic principle of our 
Anglo-American system of law that the law is 
to be made as certain and predictable as 
humanly possible. 

There are other equally serious deficiencies 
in the committee bill: 

(1) It would weaken the protections af- 
forded by the National Labor Relations Act 
to union members with respect to financial 
reports, which that act now requires unions 
to furnish to their members. Under the com- 
mittee bill even those unions which are re- 
quired to report need no longer make copies 
of their financial statements available to 
the individual members. Under the com- 
mittee bill the members would have to come 
to the Secretary of Labor to obtain this in- 
formation. 

(2) Duties and remedies which are made 
exclusive by the language of the committee 
bill would appear to supplant those provided 
under present Federal, State, and local law 
and to bar individual employees and union 
members from relief against abuses of their 
rights which they can’ and do at present ob- 
tain in the Federal and State courts. There 
is no compelling need to make matters relat- 
ing to the internal affairs of unions limited 
exclusively to relief afforded by Federal judi- 
cial action of the kind provided for in the 
committee bill. 

(3) The enforcement tools necessary to do 
an effective job in carrying out the provisions 
of the committee bill are not adequately 
provided in its present form. For example, 
violations of the committee bill's reporting 
requirements for unions, their officers and 
employees, employers, labor consultants, and 
trusteeships are punishable by criminal pen- 
aities only. Such enforcement has had little 
salutary effect in the past. No provision is 
made for a civil action brought by the ad- 
ministering agency to compel anyone to com- 
ply with these provisions. Unions in viola- 
tion would not lose any right of access to the 
National Labor Relations Board. In contrast, 
the administration proposal would have con- 
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tinued the law’s present provision under 
which violating unions lose access to the pro- 


cedures of the Board. We think this feature 


of the administration bill is a far more effec- 
tive means of assuring compliance with the 
act’s requirements. It places responsibility 
where it should be, on the union itself. The 
knowledge on the part of the membership 
that the union may lose it accreditation be- 
fore the Board and risk loss of tax exemp- 
tion in appropriate cases, encourages the 
members themselves to see to it that their 
Officers comply with the law. We seriously 
question the adequacy of the substitute pro- 
vided in the bill’s requirement that the Sec- 
retary of Labor advise union members of the 
results of his investigation in cases where a 
union, a union officer or employee, an em- 
ployer, or a labor consultant refuses or fails 
to file a required report. He is thus required 
to furnish union members with information 
about employers, consultants, and the union 
that he is hardly in a position to obtain him- 
self. The failure of the committee bill to give 
the Secretary investigative and enforcement 
powers adequate to enable him to carry out 
the responsibilities imposed on him could 
prove to be a basic defect. The bill requires 
the Secretary to make investigations and in- 
spect the books and records of unions when 
he has probable cause to believe that any 
person: has violated the act, but provides no 
powers in aid of this authority to compel 
testimony, hold hearings, or issue subpenas 
for persons or records. Also, any person af- 
fected by a proposed investigation would ap- 
pear to have the right to bring court proceed- 
ings to stop the investigation until the court 
decided that probable cause existed for 
proceeding with it, and by that time the 
investigation may be too late. 

The bills introduced in January 1958 by 
Senator SMITH of New Jersey on behalf of 
the administration (S. 3097, S. 3098, S. 3099) 
not only cure these defects but also carry out 
all but one of the subsequent March recom- 
mendations of the McClellan committee 
which support the administration's proposals 
but are inadequately dealt with in the com- 
mittee bill. Thus, the administration bills 
contain provisions for inducing unions to get 
rid of their dishonest officials and employees; 
for requiring financial reporting by all unions 
including the racketeering paper unions; for 
imposing fiduciary duties and functions on 
union officers; and for eliminating the “no 
man’s land” by giving the States the right to 
act where the Federal Board has refused. 

We regret that no attempt was made to 
remedy the longstanding deficiencies and 
weaknesses in the present law. We refer to 
secondary boycotts; organizational or recog- 
nition picketing against the wishes of the 
employees; improvement in the administra- 
tion of the present act concerning the Office of 
NLRB General Counsel; and unilateral re- 
opening of contracts during their lifetime. 
All of these matters were included in the 
President's 1958 recommendations. 

It is therefore our intention on the floor 
to offer amendments to correct the serious 
shortcomings of the committee bill. 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
BARRY GOLDWATER. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as the administration’s pro- 
posals are concerned, for which I have 
assumed the responsibility, I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that I 
introduced an amendment, which was 
adopted, eliminating section 101 (c) of 
title I on page 7, thus making the provi- 
sions of the bill applicable to all unions, 
large or small. Subsequently, amend- 
ments were introduced giving the De- 
partment of Labor greater flexibility in 
the handling of the hundreds of thou- 
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sands of reports that would be sent to 
Pade rem ise in connection with the legis- 
on. 

Certain other corrective amendments 
were accepted by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] which were 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. These were amendments 
which the administration desired. 

On Thursday last, at the request of 
the administration, I introduced 18 
amendments, which were published in 
full in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that 
date, with explanatory statements pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor. All 
these amendments introduced by me for 
the administration appear on pages 11002 
to 11007 of the Recorp of June 12, 1958. 

Two of these amendments were brought 
up by me and defeated, and seven more 
of lesser importance were accepted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennedy] for the committee. This 
leaves a total of 9 out of the 18 amend- 
ments referred to, which I decided not to 
bring up because of the obvious impossi- 
bility of their passage. These proposals 
of the administration will await further 
consideration at some future time. 

I want to make it clear that my par- 
ticipation, representing the administra- 
tion, has been limited to the recommen- 
dations in the President’s message of last 
January in the three bills that I intro- 
duced at that time for the administra- 
tion. Some of the President’s recom- 
mendations of January last were not 
introduced by me because they deal pri- 
marily with Taft-Hartley changes. It 
was the feeling that the immediate pur- 
pose of this bill before us was not a re- 
vision of Taft-Hartley, but, rather, an 
implementation of the McClellan com- 
mittee recommendations. 

With regard to other amendments 
which have been offered and which I 
supported or opposed, which are not the 
administration’s amendments, I want to 
make it clear that my position does not 
necessarily represent the administra- 
tion’s position, which has been strictly 
limited to the recommendations con- 
tained in the President’s message of last 
January. 

While this legislation has involved 
many days of strenuous debate, I feel it 
appropriate personally to commend all 
those who have participated, realizing 
that we are dealing with a very conten- 
tious subject, and those who have ex- 
pressed their views have been sincere in 
the positions that they have taken. 

In closing, I wish again to emphasize 
that the position taken by the four Sen- 
ators who were the authors of the supple- 
mentary views referred to above, were 
concerned with the strengthening of the 
pending legislation to protect the mem- 
bers of unions as against the wrongdoing 
of some of their leaders. We were not 
against the bill itself or its purposes, nor 
pero we desirous of making the bill puni- 

ve. 

I am glad to vote in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill, even though I regret very 
much that some of the amendments 
which it seemed to us would strengthen 
the bill, and which the administration 
urged, were not accepted and were not 
agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I desire 
to direct this question to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY}. I 
wish to ask the Senator if subsection (h) 
of section 604, as set forth on page 39 of 
the bill, was not inserted in the bill to 
make it certain that section 604, subsec- 
tion (a), would not invalidate any so- 
called right-to-work laws of the States 
which might conflict with the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. The 
provision was inserted in the bill at the 
suggestion of the Senator from North 
Carolina. I was glad to do it in order 
to clarify the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

I should like to state my position on 
this. proposed legislation before the 
Senate passes on it finally. 

One of the finest achievements of this 
Congress has been the investigation con- 
ducted by the select committee under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

That investigation revealed that cor- 
ruption and betrayal had crept into a 
smali—but important—segment of 
America’s labor unions. It also disclosed 
a need for Federal action to combat the 


evil. 

The legislation was needed from many 
standpoints. First, it was necessary to 
protect the victims of crooks and rack- 
eteers. Second, it was necessary to help 
honorable union leaders who found that 
the situation was beyond control. 

Above all, it was necessary to protect 
the public interest in sound and honest 
labor-management relations. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee went to work to produce 
sound legislation. The members are to 
be congratulated for their nonpartisan 
effort—effort which resulted in a bill of 
which I think we can be proud. 

I extend my congratulations to the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Particular credit is due the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 
Together with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. McCLELLAN], the able Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hitz], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper}, they have been the mainstays 
of the proposed legislation. 

I believe we all recognize that the bill 
does not solve all the problems of labor 
legislation. But the important thing 
about a bill is what it does—not what it 
does not do. 

'The things this bill does are impressive. 

First. It guarantees America’s work- 
ing men and women to fundamental 
right of a secret ballot in selecting their 
union officers. 

Second. It lays down strong barriers 
against the control of unions by unre- 
ce convicted thieves, racketeers, and 

ugs. 
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Third. It cracks down on the racket of 
extorting money from farmers and 
small-business men for the privilege of 
unloading a truck. 

Fourth. It prevents union officials 
from using union funds to perpetuate 
themselves in office. 

Fifth. It permits a majority of the 
members of a union local to remove 
crooked officials at any time. 

Sixth. It sets up standards and court 
tests so members of local unions can pro- 
tect themselves against arbitrary control 
by the large internationals through the 
device of the trusteeship, 

Seventh. It provides workable ma- 
chinery for contesting in the Federal 
courts crooked or rigged union elections. 

Eighth. It puts the spotlight of pub- 
licity on racketeering types of middle- 
man deals. 

Ninth. It requires effective reporting 
of union operations so the members and 
the public can know what is really hap- 


pening. 

Tenth. It strikes at the “sweetheart” 
contract by penalizing both the giver and 
the taker of a bribe in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Eleventh. It requires union officials to 
reveal any personal financial transac- 
tions which might conflict with their le- 
gitimate responsibilities. 

Twelfth, It requires the preservation 
of all important financial records and 
election ballots. 

Thirteenth, It enacts stern penalties 
agains union officials who willfully de- 
stroy or falsify reports and records. 

These are the provisions which 
prompted the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] to say: 

If enacted, and properly administered and 
enforced, it will drive many unreformed ex- 
eonvicts, racketeers, gangsters, and crooked 
officials out of the union movement and 
strengthen the position of honest, decent 
unionism and its leaders, 


It has become apparent in the course 
of this debate that there are many prob- 
Jems which have not been resolved. Ido 
pos pretend to þe expert in those prob- 

ms. 

But I think it is safe to say that Con- 
gress must in the future approach the 
questions of the secondary boycott and 
organizational picketing among others. 

These have not been settled to the sat- 
isfaction of anyone. At the present time, 
we probably do not have enough infor- 
mation to settle them to the satisfaction 
of anyone. 

But Congress does not expire with the 
passage of this bill. And I am confident 
that the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee will discharge its responsibilities 
on these issues if not in this session in 
the next. 

To try to get into them now might ac- 
tually result in confusion that would 
delay this legislation and deny union 
workers and the public important pro- 
tections to which they are entitled. 

During the course of this debate there 
has been much discussion as to whether 
the bill is stern or mild or moderate. It 
is my belief that the American people 
are not interested in whether it is stern 
or whether it is miid or whether it is 
moderate. 
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Their interest is in legislation that is 
adequate to do the job. They are not 
seeking to punish fellow Americans nor 
would they be satisfied with permitting 
men who are guilty of one of the worst 
forms of treachery to escape justice. 

I believe the measure we have worked 
out fits the bill of particulars. It will not 
satisfy those who are seeking to promote 
any particular form of political philos- 
ophy. But it will appeal to those who 
believe that integrity and honesty should 
characterize the relationships of Ameri- 
cans to each other. 

Mr. President, I consider this measure 
an important achievement of this Sen- 
ate. If enacted finally, it will become 
one of the important landmarks of this 
Congress. 

It is a measure whose only punish- 
ments are designed for the guilty. It is 
not intended to punish people as a class 
or to crack down on the victims as well 
as the racketeers. 

This will be good legislation. It will be 
effective legislation. It is a bill with 
which honorable men can live. I hope it 
will receive overwhelming endorsement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a statement 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] in connection with the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCCLELLAN 

My prime objective is to get legislation 
that will correct glaring abuses in labor- 
management relations that have been 
brought to light by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee. For this reason, I have followed 
rather closely the work of the Senate Labor 
Committee in processing this bill, I have 
held conferences with Senator KENNEDY, 
chairman of the subcommittee, and, upon 
his invitation, I have submitted recom- 
mendations regarding its provisions, which 
the subcommittee carefully considered. At 
my suggestion, certain important amend- 
ments have been added which have greatly 
strengthened the measure. I can now sup- 
port it. 

The bill, of course, does not cover all areas 
in which legislation is needed. But an effort 
to enact everything needed at this session 
of Congress, in my judgment, would result 
in the enactment of nothing. 

In its present form this measure will give 
important protection to the rights of work- 
ers, of management, and the public. If en- 
acted, and properly administered and en- 
forced, it will drive many umreformed ex- 
convicts, racketeers, gangsters, and crooked 
Officials out of the union movement and 
strengthen the position of honest, decent 
unionism and its leaders. 

According to my analysis of the bill, it 
would, among other things: 

1. Provide and guarantee union members 
the right of secret ballot in selecting their 
officials. 

2. Provide workable machinery for con- 
testing in the Federal courts crooked, or 
rigged, union elections. 

3. Set fair standards to govern union 
trusteeships and place a time limit thereon. 

4. Put the spotlight of publicity on anti- 
worker middleman deals. 

5. Require effective reporting of union 
operations. 

6. Require union leaders and officials to 
reveal any personal financial transactions 
that have a bearing on the manner in which 
they conduct their responsibilities and dis- 
close any conflict of interest. 
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7. Erect strong barriers against the con- 
trol of unions by unreformed, convicted 
thieves, embezzlers, and extortionists. 

8. Protect union treasuries and trust funds 
against misappropriation and embezzlement. 

9. Impose criminal penalties against the 
giver and the taker of a bribe in labor- 
management relations; thus, removing the 
cause of many “sweetheart” contracts. 

10. Prevent union officials from using 
funds to perpetuate themselves in office. 

11. Require the preservation of all im- 
portant financial records and election ballots. 

12. Make ineligible for office convicted 
criminals and union officials who willfully 
falsify or destroy union records. 

There is nothing in these provisions that 
does. harm to legitimate unions; there is 
much to serve the interest and welfare of 
the workers and the public. 

I believe the measure we passed a few 
weeks ago and the proposals in this bill are 
largely the result of the work of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor-Management Field. This commit- 
tee is still functioning. We have not closed 
shop. With the approval of the Senate, it 
will continue to investigate and expose that 
which Congress needs to know to guide it 
in further legislation. 

I hope this bill is enacted into law. If it is, 
I shall be gratified and feel that the labors 
of the Senate select committee are being 
rewarded and the country constructively 
served. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to conclude by say- 
ing that for days and nights we have 
worked on the bill, which, I trust, is 
just about to pass the Senate. I have 
never seen a bill which has been better 
managed on the floor. I commend in 
the strongest and highest possible terms 
the very great ability demonstrated by 
the Senator from Massachusetts in pi- 
loting the bill through the Senate. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has been 
very thorough; he has been able; he has 
been considerate. I am very proud the 
Senator is a Member of the Senate who 
sits on my side of the aisle. 

While paying this tribute, I wish to 
pay equal tribute to the coauthor of the 
bill, the able, patriotic, dedicated Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives]. The 
Senator is a legislator of the first class. 
I wish I could claim credit for his mem- 
bership in my party. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr, HILL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 1 minute, and I 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished majority leader 
in extending congratulations to the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. I have never seen a bill more 
ably managed. I have never seen the 
chairman of a subcommittee or a floor 
manager who had a greater grasp of the 
proposed legislation which he was pre- 
senting to the Senate. I think all Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for the workmanlike grasp he 
has shown, for the consideration and 
understanding he has indicated, and for 
the great knowledge he has had of this 
tremendously difficult and complicated 
bill which has been before the Senate. 

I would say the same for the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], who joined 
with the Senator from Massachusetts in 
presenting this measure, I would also 
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extend congratulations to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and other Senators who partic- 
ipated in the debate. 

While I could not agree with some of 
the amendments offered, I think collec- 
tively the Senate has done a good job. 
I desire to say most especially that the 
Senator from Massachusetts is entitled 
to our commendation for the great work 
he has done. He has operated in the 
finest tradition of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
Senator such time as he may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill was 
beset by many dangers. Many provi- 
sions might have been written into the 
bill which would have been most harm- 
ful and inimical to labor and labor’s 
cause. In fact, provisions might have 
been written in the bill which might 
have been destructive of labor and or- 
ganized labor unions. Such provisions 
have not been written into the measure. 

The bill will pass as it is now written, 
because we have had the wise, the de- 
voted, the exceptionally able and inde- 
fatigable leadership of our majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoxHNsON], and also because we have had 
the exceptionally fine, devoted, and able 
leadership of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], in the piloting 
of the bill through the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
had the strong support, as well as the 
wise counsel, of that devoted patriot and 
statesman, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives], who has made a mighty 
contribution, along with the Senator 
from Massachusetts, in the piloting of 
the bill through the Senate. 

Surely, none of us could fail to ap- 
preciate the devoted service and the 
many fine contributions of that great 
lawyer and fine patriot from the State 
of North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] to the 
passage of the bill. 

I also join the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] in the tribute which 
he has paid to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper]. The 
Senator from Kentucky has sought to 
make his contribution and play his part, 
that the Senate might take action which 
would be wise, which would be construc- 
tive, which would be fair to labor—and 
at the same time do the job which has 
to be done. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, now 
that we have closed the debate on the 
amendments, I think there are certain 
things which need to be said, certain 
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things which need to be retained in 
mind to place the whole subject in the 
proper perspective. 

While we are handing plaudits to 
Members of the Senate, I think it might 
be well to remember at this time that it 
was the Senator from California (Mr, 
Knowtanb], the great minority leader, 
who, during the consideration of Senate 
bill 2888, insisted upon consideration of 
certain amendments to that bill, and 
thereby procured an agreement that a 
bill on labor subjects would be brought 
before the Senate at this session. Such 
assurance was given, and, so far as I 
know, every member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare cooperated 
to see that the commitment was kept, 
and that the bill was brought before the 
Senate by June 10. 

So, while we are discussing who is en- 
titled to credit, I add my own tribute to 
the Senator from California, whose cour- 
age and wisdom forced a determination 
of this issue in the United States Senate 
at this session of Congress. I believe 
no one else can take credit for that. 

Next, I should like to pay tribute to the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
who leaves the Senate at the end of this 
session, and who, I hope, will go to what 
will prove to be other fruitful fields. 
His own patience, his own contributions, 
his steadiness, and his faith have played 
no small part in improving this bill. 

First, I think we should talk about 
what the billis. I was not satisfied with 
the bill as it came from the committee. 
I was one of those who wrote strong sup- 
plemental views. I voted to report the 
bill, not because I thought it was a good 
bill, but because I thought we had a 
right on the floor of the Senate to con- 
sider the legislation. 

I know that many persons, including 
myself, relied on the interim report of 
the so-called McClellan committee. I 
point out tonight, as we sit here and are 
about to pass the bill, that we still have 
not fulfilled three of the principal rec- 
ommendations of that report. 

When that report was made and con- 
curred in by 7 of the 8 members of the 
committee, I was 1 Member of the 
United States Senate who had confi- 
dence in the committee, who thought 
the committee had made a moderate, 
sound, and sensible report directed 
toward the correction of some very se- 
rious problems. 

Yet, there are three recommendations 
in the interim report which are still not 
covered by the bill. One relates to the 
use of the secret ballot in vital union de- 
cisions other than the election of officers. 

Another relates to the area of the so- 
called no man’s land. What we have 
done in this bill is to create a further 
Federal preemption, instead of comply- 
ing with the recommendation of the 
committee and the administration that 
certain areas be ceded back to the 
States—areas which the National Labor 
Relations Board has found to be prima- 
rily local in character, although techni- 
cally within interstate commerce. 

In voting down the Watkins amend- 
ment, we abandoned and defeated an 
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amendment which would have appropri- 
ately corrected this problem. Instead, 
we have entered upon further Federal 
preemption, which I am sure will lead 
to many confusing situations and much 
litigation. 

A third recommendation of the Mc- 
Clellan committee which is not satisfied 
by the bill relates to the question of fi- 
duciary responsibility. In reality, union 
dues represent a trust. No man can 
gainsay that. Attention should be given 
to placing restrictions on the use of 
such funds, similar to the restrictions 
which are placed upon banks, Federal 
savings and loan associations, and other 
fiduciary associations. Certainly if we 
can impose this kind of responsibility 
upon employers who handle their own 
funds in dealing with welfare and pen- 
sion funds, we can certainly impose it 
with respect to union funds, involving 
the handling by union officials of the 
funds of the members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 additional minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Union leaders who 
handle moneys paid into the union treas- 
uries by union members, many of whom 
have no choice as to whether they shall 
belong to a union, should be held to a 
high legal standard of obligation in han- 
dling such funds. Some people may ask, 
“What is the difference?” The difference 
is this: When union officials mismanage 
the funds, there is frequently no legal 
violation because of the loosely drawn 
constitutional provisions and bylaws in 
many unions. But under a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility they are bound to measure 
up to the highest standards. This is an 
obligation which the Senate should have 
written into the bill. 

Even though most of the unions of the 
country are sound, honest, well ordered, 
democratic institutions, and even though 
the corrupt unions represent but a small 
minority, because of the mass and mag- 
nitude of the labor movement, even this 
small segment affects many, many work- 
ing men and women. 

The people of this country are fed to 
their teeth with the underhanded racket- 
eers who have invaded certain unions— 
gun-toting, acid-throwing, strong-armed 
thugs who are still directing the policies 
of a number of union organizations. 

Those here who voiced the views of 
union leaders have accepted enough of 
our amendments to make a start toward 
developing responsibility in union lead- 
ership. Our attempt was not to develop 
any coercive legislation. It was not to 
develop any legislation which would 
lessen the right of any union to bargain 
with an employer. Our aim was not to 
take away from the individual member 
of a labor union a single right. 

On the contrary, we attempted to write 
into the bill such provisions as would 
place in the hands of every man or 
woman who is a member of a union any- 
where in the country the power to attain 
meaningful democratic processes in his 
own union, 
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The bill has been amended 32 times 
since it came to the floor of the Senate, 
if my record is correct. We have 
strengthened the bill, through accepting 
many of the recommendations the ad- 
ministration has heretofore made. We 
have further improved the bill with a 
variety of amendments suggested by 
Members of the Senate. It is regrettable 
that we could not at least have accepted 
those amendments that would carry out 
the modest recommendations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee and President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, while the 
atmosphere in the Chamber is scented 
with the orchids of felicitations, I should 
like to include my own congratulations to 
all Senators who have participated con- 
structively in shaping this legislation— 
both to members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and Senators 
who are not members of the committee, 
but who participated in the debate on 
the floor of the Senate, and in the adop- 
tion of more than 20 amendments which 
have been adopted, each of which—some 
to a greater extent than others—was de- 
signed to strengthen legislation, to 
tighten it, and make it more effective. 
This has been a happy and productive 
demonstration of how legislation en- 
acted on the floor of the Senate through 
the amendment process can serve a con- 
structive and a useful purpose. 

I wish to include among those to be 
congratulated the Senator who, more 
than any other of the 96 Members of 
this body, made possible the opportunity 
we have had for the past several days 
to enact legislation moving in the direc- 
tion of curtailing some of the excesses 
disclosed by our so-called McClellan 
committee, which thus far has spent 
more than $1 million to investigate the 
improper activities in the labor-manage- 
ment field. We dare to believe our dis- 
closures have helped provide the back- 
ground from which this legislation 
emerged. 

I refer to the determined and success- 
ful approach launched by our minority 
leader, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Know .anp], when at the time Senate bill 
2888 was before the Senate for consid- 
eration, he pressed so persistently and 
persuasively for amendments which 
would go further and do more that he 
obtained a commitment from the ma- 
jority side that if S. 2888 were allowed 
to pass without amendment on the floor 
of the Senate, the majority would bring 
back, early in June, a new piece of leg- 
islation on which we would have an op- 
portunity to act. Those commitments 
by the majority leader and the chairman 
of the subcommittee were made and 
kept. 

Those commitments were initiated 
through the determined efforts of the 
senior Senator from California not to 
permit Congress to adjourn without act- 
ing on more of the problems which had 
been discussed and disclosed by the in- 
vestigating committee than those cov- 
ered in S, 2888 which dealt only with 
pension and welfare funds. We have 
before us for final approval legislation 
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of which we can all be reasonably 
proud. It does not go as far as a great 
many Members of the Senate believe 
it should go. It is a slap at a number 
of excesses and abuses of labor where 
those excesses and abuses exist. In my 
opinion it has failed at stopping most 
of them. It does, however, move in that 
direction. 

The bill now goes to the other body. 
We have had the assurance of the ma- 
jority leader that the bill, if it is passed 
early in June—and it will have been 
passed early in June—it will have passed 
in time to be acted upon by the other 
body. I hope, if necessary, that the 
great leaders of the House and the Sen- 
ate will form another Texas Alamo to 
hold the fort and keep us here until such 
time as the House does have an oppor- 
tunity to act. Between the leader of 
the House and the leader of the Senate, 
I believe those two good and mighty 
Texans have enough authority to see to 
it that we do not recess our endeavors 
in 1958 until the House has acted and 
brought back legislation and until we 
have had an opportunity to take it to 
conference and to have it written into 
the statutes of this country. i 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Senate Select Committee To Investigate 
Improper Activities in the Labor-Man- 
agement Field which for over 18 months 
has been devoting long hours to these 
problems I regret, along with many 
other Members of the Senate, that we 
did not do more to provide secret bal- 
lots for the honest union members who, 
in my opinion, if given tools of de- 
mocracy guaranteed them by Federal 
legislation, would eradicate most of the 
problems which exist. We have made 
some progress in that direction, but we 
have not gone far enough. We will not 
go far enough until those tools are in 
the hands of the men and women of or- 
ganized labor, and we will not have gone 
far enough until we have placed in their 
hands the secret ballot to determine 
whether they will or will not go on 
strike and other major decisions of their 
union. We should write a full bill of 
rights for rank-and-file union members 
in America; when we do that, the great 
voice of American labor will be heard 
effectively in promoting and protecting 
fairness and freedom for American 
workers. 

I believe that we should provide that 
element of democratic procedure— 
which by the lack of 1 vote we failed 
to provide this evening in a vote of 45 
to 44—which would have guaranteed 
to the people who are elected by unions 
the same rights that we as Senators in- 
sist upon for ourselves, namely, a fair 
count and honest representation at the 
polling places—the elements of basic 
American political fair play. 

I propose to appear before the House 
committee and pursue further the hope 
that when the House enacts its version 
of the bill, it will include that provision 
which was in the amendment which I 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 additional minutes? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 additional 
ecg to the Senator from South Da- 

Ce] 

Mr. MUNDT. By a vote of 45 to 46 
we gave an indication of the body of 
strength in the Senate which supports 
that position. Perhaps in committee 
consideration some language more ac- 
ceptable can be evolved. I shall present 
my suggestion to the House committee. 

I regret that the Senate did not take 
action in the area of secondary boycotts 
and organizational boycotts, when we 
have had a whole line of testimony in 
our investigating committee from one 
city, Flint, Mich., for example, of busi- 
ness after business which was put out of 
operation or intimidated because of a 
system of improper organizational pick- 
eting. It seems to me that there was 
presented to us in this connection a prob- 
lem with which we should have dealt. 
We have not attacked that problem in 
the bill we are passing this evening. I 
hope the House, when it utilizes its ca- 
pacity to amend and add to the bill, 
will incorporate something along that 
line into the legislation. 

The Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out that we have done nothing 
in the area of no man’s land, which has 
produced such troublesome manage- 
ment-labor problems. I agree with his 
observations. 

I regret exceedingly that we did noth- 
ing effective from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting the worker’s financial interest 
in his own union. As the Senator from 
Colorado has said, the fiduciary trust is 
so vitally important that I feel after a 
study of the facts in the Senate, and 
before our investigating committee, the 
House committee or the House itself will 
enact legislation which will plug the 
loopholes which exist in the present leg- 
islation. 

By and large, Mr. President, we move 
in the right direction with the bill we 
are passing this evening. I have been 
in Congress long enough to realize that 
we make haste slowly in any type of 
reform legislation. I am glad that we 
have come as far as we have. I again 
salute the Senator from California on 
making this much progress possible, by 
insisting on the amendments that he did 
insist upon when S. 2888 was before the 
Senate. I trust that we will be given an 
opportunity before we adjourn to act on 
the final passage of legislation in this 
field. I sincerely hope that in our con- 
sideration of the pending legislation we 
have not been engaged in a 5- or 6-day 
parliamentary gesture of futility. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Oregon. I should like to say that 
no one has watched the bill more care- 
fully and has been able to uncover loop- 
holes more skillfully than has the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. The country should 
give thanks to the Senator from Oregon 
for the great work he has done in con- 
nection with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the very generous remarks of my 
friend from Montana. I thank him 
very much. Before I pay tribute to 
some Members of the Senate who I 
believe deserve to have recorded in the 
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Record this evening the sincere appre- 
ciation of those of us who have worked 
with them in connection with this 
historic debate, I first wish to call atten- 
tion for future reference to the proce- 
dural significance of the course of action 
the Senate has followed in the presenta- 
tion of the bill. 

I, too, wish to pay my compliments 
to the Senator from California, although 
I completely disagree with most of his 
views on labor legislation, for his per- 
severing insistence that some action be 
taken in the Senate on labor legislation 
at this session of Congress. 

It will be recalled that, when the non- 
controversial pension and welfare bill (S. 
2888) was before the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from California dropped into the 
hopper, so to speak, on the floor of the 
Senate, a whole series of amendments 
to that bill, along with amendments of 
other Senators, which were dropped in- 
to the hopper at the same time. Some 
of us took the position that those 
amendments were irrelevant and imma- 
terial to the subject to which it was 
sought to have those amendments at- 
tached as a sort of legislative rider. 

Yet, the floor strategy that the Sen- 
ator from California used on that occa- 
sion had its parliamentary effect. I 
knew at the time that it would have 
and was designed to have that effect. 
As I said to many Senators in informal 
conversation that night on the floor of 
the Senate, I have a very high respect 
for the tenacity and determination and 
sincerity of the Senator from California. 

Senators will recall that the submis- 
sion of those amendments produced on 
the floor of the Senate a discussion 
among us as to what the proper pro- 
cedure should be for the handling of 
legislation of this type. We pointed 
out—those of us on the committee— 
that most of the amendments had not 
been subjected to hearing and consid- 
eration. We recognized the fact that 
the committee had an obligation, as an 
agent of the Senate, to proceed with 
some action on the general subject 
matter. 

The record is perfectly clear that on 
that occasion, when the argument was 
made that this was our “last chance” at 
this session to vote on labor legislation, 
I observed that was not necessarily so 
since we were in control of the proce- 
dures of the Senate, and it was within 
our jurisdiction, that it was up to us 
to proceed to the consideration of fair 
labor legislation and for final presenta- 
tion of it to the Senate. It was at that 
time that the Senator from Oregon 
made the pledge to the Senate that if 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare did not submit to the Senate a 
bill, after fair hearings, by June 10, 
he would move to discharge the com- 
mittee from any further consideration 
of bills that were then before the com- 
mittee. The next day I was joined in 
my pledge by the Senator from Arkansas 
EMr. MCCLELLAN], who repeated the 
pledge. I was then joined also by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. We 
followed what I wish to stress here to- 
night in my closing remarks. We fol- 
lowed orderly procedure. We followed 
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the kind of orderly procedure that ought 
to be followed in the presentation of 
proposed legislation to the Senate. 

I hold in my hand the best evidence 
that can be offered as to the soundness 
of the procedure we followed. 

In this large volume of committee 
hearings, we not only have the docu- 
mentation which substantiates the posi- 
tion those of us took who urged orderly 
procedure; but we also, I think, have the 
record which leaves no room for doubt 
as to the dedicated service to the Senate 
of all members, without exception, of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in presenting the bill in the form in 
which it came from the committee to 
the Senate. 

That leads me to make a few per- 
sonal comments about my colleagues on 
the committee and about some of my 
colleagues who played such a noble part 
in the presentation of the bill to the 
Senate. 

I start with my subcommittee. I en- 
dorse everything which has been said 
about Jack KENNEDY, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and his masterful pi- 
loting of the bill through the hearings 
and then through the executive sessions 
of the committee. But I need say noth- 
ing more than simply to ask Senators to 
thumb through the hearings and to see 
the kind of leadership which the Senator 
from Massachusetts gave the subcom- 
mittee and on through the committee 
to the entire Senate. Not only do Ir 
compliment him, but I think it is very 
fortunate that we had a person of his 
ability to sit in the chair he occupied 
through the historic hearings and in the 
executive sessions, 

I turn now to my other colleagues on 
the subcommittee. I share the views 
which have been expressed about Irv 
Ives, of New York. But let us take a 
look at the situation which confronted 
us on the subcommittee. There was a 
group of Democrats and Republicans, allt 
dedicated men, men who, I think, have 
demonstrated in the hearings their sin- 
cerity of purpose. But we were divided. 
We were not divided along party lines. 
As the Senator from New York has 
stated so many times, we never should 
be divided along party lines on an issue 
such as labor legislation. Of course, I 
happen to share the view that we should 
never be divided along party lines on 
any issue. Our votes always should be 
our sincere convictions on the merits of 
any issue. Be that as it may, in con- 
nection with labor legislation we should 
never be divided on party lines. The 
Senator from New York bored in on that 
time and time again in our deliberations 
in the subcommittee. 

He was joined, on the Republican side 
of the table, so far as votes were con- 
cerned, time and time again by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
Cooper]. The fact is that the commit- 
tee would not have reported a bill if the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] had not joined the majority of 
us on the Democratic side when it came 
to many rolicall votes, All of us have 
served on committees, so we know that 
that situation frequently develops. I 
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thank them not only for sharing our 
point of view and for their leadership, 
because we followed them as much as 
they followed us in the formation of the 
majority in the committee, but I pay 
compliment to the Senators who were 
against the bill. 

I want to say something about the 
Senators who voted against us on a good 
many issues, because they were just as 
sincere and equally as dedicated to the 
public service, as they saw their convic- 
tions, as were those of us who formed the 
majority in the subcommittee and full 
committee. 

Time and time again the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attotr] was heard to say 
in the committee, “While I do not share 
the point of view of the majority, I have 
no intention of holding up the bill in 
committee longer than is necessary to 
get our position and point of view 
across.” 

Although I did not vote with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado a good many times 
in the subcommittee, I sat there and 
formed a very high regard for his dedi- 
cation to his convictions in the com- 
mittee. 

Isay the same about the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. In 
fact, we joked many times when we 
found ourselves voting together. We be- 
gan to ask each other, “What has hap- 
pened? Who is wrong this time?” 

That illustrates, however, the good 
sportsmanship, the informality, the de- 
termination on the part of all of us to 
face up to the issue and vote our convic- 
tions, and move on to the next issue. 
That is what happened. In my judg- 
ment, the leadership of the committee 
had much to do with it. We had an 
esprit de corps. We had a sense of 
teamwork, even though we were not al- 
ways voting together in the subcommit- 
tee. It was one of the most remarkable 
experiences I have had in 13 years as a 
Senator. 

I express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] for 
the assistance he was to us in committee, 
although he, too, disagreed with the ma- 
jority many, many times. He kept 
stressing, however, that it was important 
that we get a bill through the committee 
and to the Senate. He called attention 
to the fact that on June 10 a motion 
would be made to discharge. 

I remember the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] saying one day, “I think 
Ispeak for the Senator from Oregon and 
myself. Both of us are committed. We 
do not know what position will be taken 
by the other members of the committee, 
but both of us are committed to do some- 
thing about this matter by June 10.” As 
the Senator from New York knows, I 
said, “So far as Iam concerned, I intend 
to keep the commitment. We will have 
the committee discharged.” 

We met long hours and got a bill out 
of the committee, due to the kind of 
statesmanship, in my judgment, which 
every member of the committee, without 
exception, whether on the majority side 
or the minority side, extended to the 
work of the committee. 

Mr. President, I think my time has ex- 
pired. I ask for 5 minutes more. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I. should 
like to yield as much time as the Sena- 
tor desires. However, as the Senator 
knows, two yea-and-nay votes are still 
to be taken, and Senators desire to pro- 
ceed to them as soon as possible. I hope 
the Senator will preserve his eulogy 
until there has been at least one vote. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that. I 
am being of assistance now to some fu- 
ture Ph. D. candidate who may want to 
write his thesis on this bill. I want to 
help him in getting the facts straight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
more time does the Senator want? 

Mr. MORSE. Five minutes is what I 
have asked for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. When we moved the 
bill into the full committee, where we 
were under the direction of that master 
of handling varying and divergent 
points of view, the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. Of course, we had also the bene- 
fit of the counsel of that “grand young 
man” of the Senate in the field of labor 
relations, JIM Murray, of Montana. 

We had the further assistance of PAT 
McNamara, of Michigan, who time and 
time again made it perfectly clear that 
he intended to hold our noses to the 
grindstone of principle, to see to it that 
we voted on these matters in accordance 
with the merits of each issue. 

In the full committee we had full dis- 
cussion, as again the records of the 
committee will show. We came out of 
the full committee with a substantial 
vote; in fact, a vote for the committee 
bill with only one dissenter; and then 
that dissenter made it very clear, as he 
voted against the bill, that there was so 
much good in the bill that he would re- 
serve the right to offer some of his 
amendments on the floor of the Senate. 
I refer, of course, to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

I do not know of anyone with whom I 
could be in more complete disagreement 
in the field of labor relations than the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
But I express my appreciation to him for 
the cooperation he extended and for the 
able way in which he presented his very 
sincere convictions on the various issues. 

Then we reported the bill to the Sen- 
ate. The majority leader, who is so 
anxious to proceed to the two yea-and- 
nay votes, can close his ears for a mo- 
ment. I would not want him to hear 
my eulogy of him because of his desire 
to speed on to the vote on the bill. Nev- 
ertheless, this needs to be said for the 
RECORD. 

On the floor, during all the floor strat- 
egy which has gone into the considera- 
tion of the bill, the Senator from Texas 
again has demonstrated what a great 
parliamentary general he is. He has 
done magnificent work in helping the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HLL], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and the other members of our 
subcommittee pilot the bill through one 
amendment after another, to the point 
which we have now reached, where we 
are about to pass the bill. 
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The Senator from Texas and I do not 
always agree on parliamentary strategy, 
as we did not agree last night, although 
I would repeat the same course of action 
tonight if the facts were the same. 
Nevertheless, I pay to him my very high 
respects for his wonderful generalship 
in piloting the bill to its present stage. 

Now, in closing, I wish to say a word 
about the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. He and I differ on many 
issues in the field of labor legislation. 
But does anyone think we would be in a 
position now to vote on the passage of 
the bill if the Senator from Arkansas 
had not taken positions on. the parlia- 
mentary procedure to be followed 
which he has taken throughout the de- 
bate? We are all greatly indebted to his 
great breadth of vision concerning what. 
the real goals and objectives of this piece 
of proposed legislation are; his recogni- 
tion of the fact that we could not carry 
out the purposes—the rather limited 
purposes, and rightly so—of the legisla- 
tion which went to the committee out 
of the recommendations of the McClel- 
lan committee, and as we have embodied 
them in the first five titles of the bill, 
without turning the debate into a sort 
of legislative Donnybrook, in which we 
would have added amendment after 
amendment on the floor of the Senate, 
which would have resulted in a rewriting 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I personally thank the Senator from 
Arkansas for his statesmanship during 
the debate. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
I am very proud of the Senate for the 
great record it has made in this debate. 
It has been one of the greatest records 
I believe the Senate has made on any 
domestic issue in the 14 years that I 
have been in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The time 
yielded to the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself not more than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall support the bill. I believe it rep- 
resents progress in the field of assuring 
the workers of the country control over 
their own affairs. 

I hope that at this session, action will 
be taken on the bill by the other body, 
and that in conference it will be possible 
to arrive at a satisfactory measure which 
will be sent to the President. 

Mr. President, in dealing with this bill, 
we have made real progress. It is quite 
possible that the other body may, in its 
judgment, wish to include additional 
provisions which in its opinion would be 
more helpful in reaching the common 
objective. 

Let me say that I believe that the 
work done by the members of the com- 
mittee has been constructive and help- 
ful. I also believe that the floor debate 
has contributed much to the knowledge 
of the country of the importance of leg- 
islation of this kind. 

I believe that, in the final analysis, the 
workers will be the ones who will suffer 
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if Congress does not finally act on legis- 
lation of this sort at this session. I be- 
lieve we have at least laid a foundation 
for future Congresses to take further 
steps to assure a workers’ bill of rights 
and democracy in the operations of the 
affairs of the great labor organizations 
of the country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
we should pay tribute to the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. Know- 
LAND] for his fine statesmanship in con- 
nection with this measure. An anvil and 
a hammer are required to produce leg- 
islation. The distinguished minority 
leader has used them; and he has been 
of great help to all of us in our labors 
in this field. I believe he has had a real 
effect in helping to strengthen this 
measure. 

I realize that Iam a very junior mem- 
ber of this body, but I would feel re- 
miss to my constituents if at this time 
I did not express my appreciation. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to join with others who have spoken, 
in expressing the view that legislation in 
this field would not have been passed by 
the Senate at this session, but for the 
great assistance rendered by the distin- 
guished minority leader, and for his in- 
sistence that hearings be held and that 
a bill of this sort be reported. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. JOHN- 
son] the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] kept their commit- 
ments and the bill was reported. 

I believe the bill is an effective one. I 
am glad to have supported it and to have 
worked in the committee uponit. Ican- 
not recall when I have enjoyed more my 
experience in working in committee 
with my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to report a bill and with 
its sponsors, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. President, although I am on this 
side of the aisle, I should like to say that 
we owe a great deal to the ability and 
fairness of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
to the ability and statesmanship he has 
shown on the floor, in leading our bill to 
passage. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota 1 
minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 1 
minute on the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I, too, wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to our distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], 
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I disagreed with the distinguished 
Senator from California on some amend- 
ments, and I reflected my disagreement 
by the votes I cast, 

But I admire the courage of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. He held his 
convictions as strongly as I held mine. 
He was endeavoring to bring about what, 
according to his convictions, would be 
democracy for the workingmen and 
workingwomen who must find their se- 
curity in the jobs they have in this 
Nation. 

The distinguished minority leader 
stood up and faced those of us who op- 
posed his amendments. He did so with 
courage, intelligence, and determina- 
tion; and his arguments were most com- 
pelling, In fact, if I had not held my 
own convictions so strongly, I would 
have succumbed to his persuasion and 
would have been convinced by his argu- 
ments. 

However, I know that the distinguished 
minority leader felt strongly that he was 
endeavoring to provide security for the 
workingmen and workingwomen of the 
country, so they would have democracy 
within their unions and would have a 
right to have a voice in the conduct of 
the affairs of their unions. Of course, 
that is what all of us have endeavored 
to provide. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives], a great leader in the 
field of labor legislation, and a highly in- 
telligent Member. He has worked ex- 
tremely hard in the development of this 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 additional 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
Minnesota, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 additional minute on the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I also wish 
to pay tribute to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. Jounson of Texas. 
It is an inspiration to watch him—and 
I only regret that he is not a Republi- 
can—operate here on the floor of the 
Senate. He is one of the greatest par- 
liamentarians I have ever been privileged 
to know; and I have served as the pre- 
siding officer of the legislature of my 
own State, where we had some excellent 
parliamentarians and some senior mem- 
bers who knew how to control a legis- 
lative body. But none of them had the 
ability the majority leader possesses. 

I turn now to the Senator who, in his 
capacity as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, has been responsible for the han- 
dling of the bill—the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. He has 
done a very able job. He is a young 
Member, but he has the ability of a 
senior Member. 

Mr. President, I believe that in con- 
nection with this measure we have leg- 
islated intelligently and well; and I be- 
lieve that the laboring force of the 
Nation will be better able to govern 
themselves, and that because of the con- 
structive legislative work which has been 
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done here during the last few days, man- 
agement will have a closer relationship 
with the workers, in the years ahead. 

In closing, Mr. President, I turn to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York, Irvine Ives. My seat is beside 
his. No Member of Congress possesses 
greater legislative wisdom than does he. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from California for yielding to me. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes on the bill to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my appreciation to all the 
members of the committee and to all 
the other Members of the Senate—and 
particularly to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives]—who have made pos- 
sible the development of the bill. 

I pay tribute also to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coorrer] and to the other 
members of the committee on the Re- 
publican side who treated the bill—as it 
actually is—a nonpartisan measure. 

I also pay tribute to the committee 
members on my own side of the aisle: 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral, and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

I also pay tribute to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who, al- 
though not a member of the committee, 
was extremely helpful especially during 
the floor debate. 

Mr. President, I also pay tribute to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who, as Sen- 
ators have pointed out, showed great 
qualities of leadership, and in so doing, 
I believe, made it possible for the bill to 
be passed—with the help, of course, of 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

I am particularly anxious to express 
my thanks to Prof. Archibald Cox, of 
the Harvard University Law School, who 
assisted me during the floor debate, and 
who worked very hard for some 6 months 
in connection with this measure. I am 
grateful also to members of the commit- 
tee staff—to Ralph Dungan; to Jack 
Forsythe; and Mert Bernstein and 
Stewart McClure of the majority staff; 
and to Mike Bernstein of the minority 
staff—all of whom provided valuable 
assistance to members of the committee 
and to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I believe we have de- 
veloped a strong bill. I am very hopeful 
that the House of Representatives will 
act on the bill, for it represents approxi- 
mately 16 months of hard, determined 
work and the combined efforts of a large 
number of Senators. 

The bill provides basic protection for 
American working men and women. I 
am sure the House of Representatives 
will meet its responsibility in this regard, 
because, even though some may believe 
we have not gone far enough in this bill, 
I believe the measure will be very effec- 
tive. Therefore, I hope it will be enacted. 
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Mr. President, I desire to express my 
appreciation to the entire Senate for the 
fine cooperation that has been shown 
throughout the proceedings. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I had not expected to 
speak, but during the discussion I have 
heard many statements made, and I 
think I should make a brief statement. 
In the first place, I want to congratu- 
late the very distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Labor who has 
handled this particular job so sensibly. 
His leadership has been superb. He has 
displayed fine qualities. I predict for 
him a very great future. 

I am sorry I had to put the chairman 
of the subcommittee ahead of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, but I think 
he deserves it in this instance. I now 
come to the majority leader, who has 
shown, as usual, his great ability as 
leader on the floor. There is no ques- 
tion about that. In this matter, more 
than perhaps in others, I have had the 
opportunity to observe the way in which 
he operates. While I thought I knew 
something about operating on the floor, 
I have learned a thing or two. 

Now I come to my own distinguished 
leader, the Senator from California. I 
congratulate him for the way he has 
handled his own position in this matter. 
I remember, when we were discussing 
S. 2888, and he proceeded to offer his 
amendments, I turned to him in the 
first instance aghast. I turned to him 
with amazement, but said, “I am glad 
that you are doing this, because you 
accomplished exactly what you intended 
to accomplish.” Today the fruit of 
that effort is before us. We have had 
the results of his effort. 

I should like to congratulate, in turn, 
every member of the subcommittee and 
the committee as a whole, but I do not 
want to spend that much time. They 
have all contributed. Even those who 
were opposed to the bill have contrib- 
uted to perfecting it. The wonderful 
thing about this is that the United 
States Senate as a body, at least during 
the time I have been here, has now 
risen to a little higher level than it has 
ever before attained in the considera- 
tion of any measure since I have been 
a Member of the Senate. 

There has been a feeling of brother- 
hood and understanding among us. 
There has been no ill will during a de- 
bate which has continued the last 5 days. 
Everyone has kept his temper. We had 
one great objective, and that was getting 
the best bill we could. It may not satisfy 
all of us completely. It does not satisfy 
me completely. But it was the best 
product we could get in this instance. 
We have gotten a bill, and we shall send 
it to the House. I only hope the House 
will take action on it. The House has a 
right to change it. It may improve the 
bill. I hope it does. But this year we 
are leaving a sort of monument, not only 
in what is provided in the way of labor 
legislation, but in the way in which we 
have arrived at the bill. 
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Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time remaining to 
me on the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time remaining to me on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has been yielded back. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that just prior to the vote on the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1958 there may be printed a brief 
statement I had prepared on 5S. 3974. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Let me address myself briefly to S. 3974 
and the purposes it seeks to fulfill and serve. 

To adequately serve the interests of the 
American laborer, unions must be clean and 
strong, responsible and free. This is indis- 
putable. 

The particular advantages of the bill is 
that it seeks to keep American unions clean 
without impairing their strength, to make 
them responsible without diminishing their 
frecdom. To insure that unions are clean, 
the bill provides for public reports of the 
financial operation of unions and their ofi- 
cers without constraining the legitimate use 
of labor funds. To insure that unions are 
responsible, the bill guarantees to each 
union member a free voice in the formation 
of union policy without restricting the indi- 
vidual union’s freedom of action. 

Admirably designed to correct the spe- 
cific abuses and deficiencies uncovered by the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor and Management Fields, the bill 
does not seek to punish the American labor 
movement for abuses attributable to but a 
few of its members. The penalties provided 
for in the bill are applied directly to the 
individuals responsible for the abuses. 

The few who abuse their power or are 
guilty of corruption, misuse of funds or any 
other form of unethical conduct serve only 
to bring discredit upon the good name and 
reputation of organized labor. There is no 
room within the house of labor for those who 
would violate their trust. The bill is well 
designed to expose and remove the influence 
of those who would pervert labor organiza- 
tions from their true purpose as servants of 
American labor. 

The controls which are applied serve to 
insure that union officials will not betray 
their trust as fiduciaries of the American 
labor movement. I support this proposed 
legislation. It represents a constructive step 
in behalf of honest, legitimate trade union- 
isny. 

The bill is moderate and constructive. 
Some of its principal provisions, in brief, 
are: 

Disclosure of union internal processes and 
financial transactions, under criminal penal- 
ties. 

Disclosure of finances and financial hold- 
ings of union officials which might give rise 
to conflict of interest. 

Disclosure of activities of employers and 
labor relations middlemen to influence em- 
ployees in exercise of bargaining rights, un- 
der criminal penalties. 

Reporting and limitations on trusteeships 
over local unions. 

Periodic election of union officers by se- 
eret ballot in free elections, with recourse to 
the courts. 

Congressional declaration of policy in fa- 
vor of codes of ethical practices and a public 
advisory committee to promote them. 

Direction to National- Labor Relations 
Board to close no man’s land between Fed- 
eral and State laws governing labor relations. 
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Banning shakedowns and other improper 
practices. 

Restoration of voting rights to economic 
strikers. 

Permitting prehire union-shop agreements 
in building trades. 

Criminal penalties for embezzlement of 
funds. 

Prohibiting union office for individuals 
convicted of crimes involving the taking of 
money or violation of reporting provisions 
of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the final passage of the 
bill. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner]. I 
am informed that on this question he 
would vote as I intend to vote. There- 
fore, I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“yea.” 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'Manoney] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH 
and Mr. PURTELL] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business þe- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH and Mr. 
PURTELL], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—88 
Aiken Green Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hin Neuberger 
Bennett Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bible Holland Payne 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bridges Humphrey Proxmire 
Butler Ives Revercomb 
Byrd Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Javits Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Jordan mathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Langer Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long ye 
Douglas Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Frear McNamara 
Fulbright Monroney 
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NAYS—1 
Malone 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bush Gore O'Mahoney 
Flanders Jenner Purtell 
Goldwater 


So the bill (S. 3974) was passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed, as passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECTS OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1744, 
S. 3910. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill 
(S. 3910) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 3910) authorizing the construction, 
repair and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Works, with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 10, 
to insert: 

Josias River, Maine: House Document No. 
377, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$258,400. 


On page 25, line 22, after the words 
“Eighty-fifth Congress”, to strike out 
“at an estimated cost of $10,948,000: 
Provided, That local interests contrib- 
ute 30 percent of the first cost of the 
project presently estimated at $4,692,000, 
plus the capitalized value of annual 
maintenance, presently estimated at 
$1,560,000” and insert “at an estimated 
Federal cost of $10,480,000 and at an es- 
timated Federal cost of maintenance and 
operation of $55,000 annually: Provided, 
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That in lieu of the local cooperation 
recommended in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document No. 59, 
85th Congress, local interests contribute 
30 percent of the first cost of the proj- 
ect, said 30 percent being presently es- 
timated at $5,160,000 plus the capital- 
ized value of annual maintenance and 
operatión for the main harbor barrier 
presently estimated at $1,560,000, and in 
addition, hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the 
construction works, and maintain and 
operate all the works except the main 
harbor barrier after completion in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army”; on page 26, 
line 24, after the figures “$11,550,000”, 
to strike out “Provided, That local inter- 
ests contribute 30 percent of the first 
cost of the project presently estimated 
at $4,950,000” and insert “Provided, That 
in lieu of the local cooperation recom- 
mended in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 230, 
85th Congress, local interests contribute 
30 percent of the first cost of the proj- 
ect, said 30 percent being presently esti- 
mated at $4,950,000, and in addition 
hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction 
works, and maintain and operate the 
improvements after completion in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army.”’; on page 30, 
line 4, after the word “modified”, to in- 
sert “as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 186, 
85th Congress, and”; on page 32, line 
20, after the date “April 26, 1957”, to 
Strike out “at an estimated cost of 
$2,530,000: Provided, That the amount 
to be contributed by local interests shall 
not be in excess of 12 percent of the 
cost of construction, the amount of 12 
percent being presently estimated at 
$358,000” and insert “at an estimated 
cost of $1,799,500 for dredging 12 feet 
deep plus 3 feet overdepth and one-half 
of the 17 feet additional depth: Pro- 
vided, That the cost for dredging the 
remaining one-half of the additional 17 
feet depth, estimated to cost $383,500, 
shall ke returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the local interests in 40 annual 
payments.”; on page 33, line 21, after 
the word “shall”, to strike out “not”; 
at the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“any portion of” and insert “$300,000”; 
on page 34, after line 10, to strike out: 

(1) The Sherwood Reservoir on Mountain 
Fork River is authorized in addition to the 
six other reservoirs upstream from the Mill- 
wood Reservoir, recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers. 


After line 14, to strike out: 


(2) In the case of such reservoirs, the 
basis for determining the cost allocated to 
hydroelectric power and water supply pur- 
poses shall be the incremental method of 
allocation whereby the cost allocated to 
power and water supply should be limited 
to the cost of adding power and water as 
purposes in the project, and all flood-control 
and land-enhancement benefits shall be non- 
reimbursable, 


After line 21, to insert: 


(1) All flood-control and land-enhance- 
ment benefits shall be nonreimbursable. 
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After line 23, to insert: 

(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to pro- 
vide for future power installations, shall be 
provided in the reservoirs to be constructed 
above the Millwood Reservoir. 


On page 35, line 8, after the words 
“Eighty-fifth Congress”, to strike out 
“at an estimated cost of $5,802,000: 
Provided, That local interests contribute 
30 percent of the first cost of the project 
presently estimated at $2,487,000" and 
insert “at an estimated Federal cost of 
$5,662,000: Provided, That in lieu of the 
local cooperation recommended in the 
report of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 347, 85th Congress, local 
interests contribute 30 percent of the 
first cost of the project, such 30 percent 
being presently estimated at $2,427,000, 
plus, at their option, the additional cost 
of providing ramps in lieu of closure 
structures presently estimated at $200,- 
000, and, in addition, hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to 
the construction work, and maintain and 
operate all the works after completion.”; 
on page 36, line 17, after the word “Con- 
gress”, to strike out the comma and “and 
such comprehensive plan is hereby mod- 
ified to provide for the preparation of 
detailed plans for power in conjunction 
with flood control at the Lone Rock Res- 
ervoir and for the preparation of de- 
tailed plans for Gilbert Reservoir for 
flood control, power generation, and 
other purposes as recommended by the 
District Engineer in House Document No. 
499, 88d Congress”; on page 37, line 6, 
after the word “of”, to strike out 
“$2,066,000” and insert “$1,791,000”; in 
line 13, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“$3,152,000” and insert “$3,102,700”; on 
page 44, after line 14, to insert: 

The project for flood protection on Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River at Williamson, 
W. Va., is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. —, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $625,000. 


On page 45, after line 13, to insert: 

The project for flood protection in the 
Turtle Creek Basin, Pennsylvania, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 390, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $13,417,000. 


On page 47, line 11, after the word 
“evaluation”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That in the event it is 
possible as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior (a) to identify the or- 
ganizations directly benefiting from the 
water conserved by these works and (b) 
to feasibly determine the extent of such 
benefit to each organization, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall enter into con- 
tracts with such organizations for the 
repayment of the portion of the cost of 
the work properly allocable to such or- 
ganizations: And provided further, That 
such repayment shall be under terms 
and conditions satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and shall be in in- 
stallments fixed in accordance with the 
ability of those organizations to pay as 
determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the light of their outstanding 
repayments and other obligations.”; on 
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page 62, line 18; after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “sixty” and insert “fifty”; 
in line 22, after the word “used”, to 
strike out “(2) with respect to repay- 
ment of cost allocated to such future 
water supply such sixty years shall not 
commence until such supply is first used, 
but shall not extend beyond sixty years 
after the project is first used for the 
storage of water for water supply pur- 
poses,”; in line 26, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “(3)” and insert “(2)”; 
‘on page 63, line 20, after “(32 Stat. 
390)”, to strike out the comma and “nor 
shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in 
such manner as to adversely affect the 
lawful uses of the water”; and on page 
64, after line 5, to insert: 


Sec. 302. Title III of this act may be cited 
as the “Water Supply Act of 1958.” 


So as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc.,— 
TITLE I-—RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Sec. 101. That the following works of im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and other 
waterways for navigation, flood control, and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance 
with the plans and subject to the conditions 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
the respective reports hereinafter designated: 
Provided, That the provisions of section 1 
of the River and Harbor Act approved March 
2, 1945 (Public Law No. 14, 79th Cong., 
“Ist sess.), shall govern with respect to 
‘projects authorized in this title; and the pro- 
cedures therein set forth with respect to 
splans, proposals, or reports for works of im- 
provement for navigation or flood control 
and for irrigation and purposes incidental 
thereto, shall apply as if herein set forth 
in full: 

Navigation 


Josias River, Maine: House Document No. 
377, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$258,400; 

Salem Harbor, Mass.: House Document No. 
31, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,100,000; 

Boston Harbor, Mass.: House Document 
No. 349, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $720,000; 

East Boat Basin, Cape Cod Canal, Mass.: 
. House Document No. 168, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $360,000; 

Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.: House Docu- 
ment No, 136, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,300,000; 

New York Harbor, N. Y.: Senate Document 
No. 45, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
‘of $1,678,000; 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md.: 
House Document No. 86, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $28,161,000; 

Herring Creek, Md.: House Document No. 
159, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$110,000; 

_ Betterton Harbor, Md.: House Document 
No. 333, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $78,000; 

Delaware River Anchorages: House Docu- 
ment No. 185, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $24,447,000; 

Hull Creek, Va.: House Document No. 287, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of $269,- 


Morehead City Harbor, N. C.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 54, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,197,000; 

Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla.: House Document No. 222, 85th 
‘Congress, maintenance; 
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Port Everglades Harbor, Fla.: House Docu- 
ment No. 346, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $6,683,000; 

Escambia River, Fla.: House Document 
No. 75, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $61,000; 

Gulfport Harbor, Miss.: Senate Document 
No. 123, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

Barataria Bay, La.: House Document No. 
82, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,647,000; 

Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La.: 
Senate Document No. 54, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $48,000; 

Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Tex.: House 
Document No. 131, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $413,000; 

Galveston Harbor and Houston Ship 


Channel, Tex.: House Document No. 350, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$17,196,000; 


Matagorda Ship Channel, Port Lavaca, 
Tex.: House Document No. 388, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $9,944,000; 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Tex.: House Document No. 361, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $6,272,000; 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Tex., La Quinta Channel: Senate Document 
No. 33, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $954,000; 

Freeport Harbor, Tex.: House Document 
No. 433, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $317,000; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn., damage to levee 
and drainage districts: House Document No. 
135, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,476,000; 

Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., commercial 
harbor: House Document No. 136, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $246,000; 

Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., small-boat 
harbor: House Document No. 136, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $101,000; 

Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver 
Slough: House Document No. 345, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $241,000; 

Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report 
on damages: House Document No. 412, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $147,000; 

Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., 
and lock and dam No. 26: Senate Document 
No. 7, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $5,802,000; 

Mississippi River between the Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minn.: Modification 
of the existing project in the Mississippi 
River at St. Anthony Falls, Minneapolis, 
Minn, House Document No. 33, 85th 
Congress; 

Minnesota River, Minn.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 144, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,539,000: Provided, That the 
channel may be extended five-tenths of a 
mile upstream to mile 14.7 at an estimated 
additional cost of $5,000; 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 231, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $474,000; 

Ohio River at Gallipolis, Ohio: House 
Document No. 423, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $66,000; 

Licking River, Ky.: House Document No. 
434, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

Saxon Harbor, Wis.: House Document No. 
169, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$393,500; 

Two Rivers Harbor, Wis.: House Docu- 
ment No. 362, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $66,000; 

Port Washington Harbor, Wis.: House 
Document No. 446, 83d Congress, at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $2,181,000: Provided, 
That local interests shall contribute 30 per- 
cent of the total cost of the project; 

Saint Joseph Harbor, Mich.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 95, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

Old Channel of Rouge River, Mich.: House 
Document No, 135, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $101,500; 
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Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 107, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $14,927,000; 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio: House Document No, 
436, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$859,000; 

Irondequoit Bay, N. Y.: House Document 
No. 332, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,938,000; 

Santa Cruz Harbor, Santa Cruz, Calif.: 
House Document No. 357, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,612,000; 

Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.: Senate 
Document No. 8, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $19,800,000; 

Siuslaw River, Oreg.: House Document No. 
204, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,693,100; 

Port Townsend Harbor, Wash.: House Doc- 
ument No. 418, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $387,000; 

Bellingham Harbor, Wash.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 46, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $83,700; 

Douglas and Juneau Harbors, Alaska: 
House Document No. 286, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,394,000; 

Dillingham Harbor, Alaska: House Docu- 
ment No. 390, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $372,000; 

Naknek River, Alaska: House Document 
No. 390, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $19,000; 

Cook Inlet, navigation improvements, 
Alaska: House Document No. 34, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $5,199,200; 

San Juan Harbor, Puerto Rico: House 
Document No. 38, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,476,800; 


BEACH EROSION 


State of Connecticut, area 9, East River 
to New Haven Harbor: House Document No. 
395, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$12,000; 

Connecticut shoreline, areas 8 and 11, 
Saugatuck River to Byram River: House 
Document No. 174, 85th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $229,000; 

Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, N. Y.: House 
Document No. 411, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $2,724,000; 

Atlantic Coast of New Jersey, Sandy Hook 
to Barnegat Inlet: House Document No. 332, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$6,755,000; 

Delaware Coast from Kitts Hummock to 
Fenwick Island, Del.: House Document No. 
216, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$28,000; 

Palm Beach County, from Lake Worth 
Inlet to South Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.: House 
Document No. 342, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $222,500; 

Berrien County, Mich.: House Document 
No. 336, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $226,000; 

Manitowoc County, Wis.: House Document 
No. 348, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $50,000; 

Fair Haven Beach State Park, N. Y.: House 
Document No. 134, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $114,000; 

Hamlin Beach State Park, N. Y.: House 
Document No. 138, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $404,000; 

Humboldt Bay, Calif.: House Document 
No. 282, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $38,200; 

Santa Cruz County, Calif.: House Docu- 
ment No. 179, 85th Congress, at an estimated 


cost of $516,000; 


San Diego County, Calif.: House Document 
No. 399, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $289,000; 

Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, Island 
of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii: House Docu- 
ment No. 432, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $20,000. 

Sec. 102. That the Secretary of the Army 
is hereby authorized to reimburse local in- 
terests for such work done by them, on the 
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beach erosion projects authorized in section 
101, subsequent to the initiation of the co- 
operative studies which form the basis for 
the projects: Provided, That the work which 
may have been done on these projects is ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers as being in 
accordance with the projects hereby adopted: 
Provided further, That such reimbursement 
shall be subject to appropriations applicable 
thereto or funds available therefor and shall 
not take precedence over other pending proj- 
ects of higher priority for improvements. 

Sec. 103. That pending fulfillment of the 
conditions of local cooperation for the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, Algiers Canal, as au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945, appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for maintenance of rivers and 
harbors may be used for operation and main- 
tenance of the railroad bridge over Algiers 
Canal for the period from September 1, 
1956, to December 31, 1958. 

Sec, 104. That there is hereby authorized a 
comprehensive project to provide for control 
and progressive eradication of the water- 
hyacinth, alligatorweed, and other obnoxious 
aquatic plant growths from the navigable 
waters, tributary streams, connecting chan- 
nels, and other allied waters in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, in the combined interest of naviga- 
tion, flood control, drainage, agriculture, fish 
and wildlife conservation, public health, and 
related purposes, including continued re- 
search for development of the most effective 
and economic control measures, at an esti- 
mated additional cost for the expanded pro- 
gram over that now underway of $1,350,000 
annually for 5 years, of which 70 percent, 
presently estimated at $945,000, shall be 
borne by the United States and 30 per cen- 
tum, presently estimated at $405,000, by local 
interests, to be administered by the Chief of 
Engineers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army in cooperation with other 
Federal and State agencies in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
published as House Document No. 37, 85th 
Congress: Provided, That local interests 
agree to hold and save the United States free 
from claims that may occur from such op- 
erations and participate to the extent of 30 
percent of the cost of the additional pro- 
gram: Provided further, That Federal funds 
appropriated for this project shall be allo- 
cated by the Chief of Engineers on a pri- 
ority basis, based upon the urgency and the 
need of each area, and the availability of 
local funds. 

Sec. 105. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood-control acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for naviga- 
tion and allied purposes to be prepared un- 
der the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in the form of survey reports, and that 
preliminary examination reports shall no 
longer be required to be prepared. 

Src. 106. That the improvement of Apa- 
lachicola Bay, Fla., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act of 1954 in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 156, 82d Con- 
gress; and the improvement of Apalachicola 
Bay, Fla., channel across Saint George Island, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1954, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 557, 82d Congress, are hereby 
modified to provide that the Secretary of the 
Army shall reimburse local interests for such 
work as they may have done upon the proj- 
ects insofar as this work shall be approved 
by the Chief of Engineers and found to have 
been done in accordance with the projects 
adopted by the act of 1954: Provided, That 
reimbursement shall be based upon the re- 
duction in the amount of material which 
will have to be removed to provide project 
dimensions at such time as Federal dredging 
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of the channels is undertaken: Provided 
further, That such reimbursement shall be 
subject to appropriations applicable thereto 
and shall not take precedence over author- 
ized Federal improvements of higher priority. 

Sec. 107. That the improvements of Pas- 
cagoula Harbor, Dog River Cutoff, Miss., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1950, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 188, 8lst Congress, is hereby 
modified to provide that the Secretary of the 
Army shall reimburse local interests for such 
work as they may have done on this project, 
within the limits of the Federal portion of 
the project, over and above any items re- 
quired as a part of the local cooperation for 
the project, insofar as the same shall be 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
found to have been done in accordance with 
project modification adopted in said act: 
Provided, That such payment shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $44,000: Provided further, 
That such reimbursement shall be subject 
to appropriations therefor and shall not have 
precedence over authorized Federal improve- 
ments of higher priority: And provided 
further, That no reimbursement to local 
interests shall be made until they have met 
all the requirements of local cooperation in 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 188, 81st 
Congress. 

Sec. 108. That the Federal project struc- 
tures, appurtenances, and real property of 
the Upper Fox River, Wis., shall be 
of in accordance with the provisions of this 
section: Provided, That all or any part of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States to any portion of the said property 
may, regardless of any other provision of law, 
be conveyed, upon such terms and conditions 
as may be advisable: Provided further, That, 
if the State of Wisconsin offers to take over 
said property under the terms and conditions 
hereinafter prescribed, the Secretary of the 
Army is hereby authorized to convey by 
quitclaim deed to said State, without mone- 
tary consideration, all such right, title, and 
interest of the United States in said property, 
and the United States shall thereafter have 
no further obligations with respect to the 
property so conveyed. In consideration of 
the State accepting such conveyance, and 
assuming responsibility for said property, 
there is hereby authorized to be expended 
from appropriations hereafter made for civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of the Army toward the work of placing the 
project facilities in a condition suitable for 
public purposes, not to exceed $300,000. The 
Chief of Engineers is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the State with respect to the 
details of the work to be performed and 
transfer of the property. If the State fails 
to present a satisfactory offer within 2 years 
after the date of enactment of this act, said 
property may be disposed of pursuant to the 
provisions of existing law and upon such 
terms and conditions as may be determined 
to be in the public interest: And provided 
further, That, after acceptance of said prop- 
erty by the State of Wisconsin, the Federal 
laws, other than the Federal Power Act, gov- 
erning the protection and preservation of 
navigable waters shall not apply to the reach 
of the Upper Fox River, Wis., above its junc- 
ture with the mouth of the Wolf River. 

Sec. 109. The projects for the [Illinois 
Waterway and Grand Calumet River, Ill., and 
Ind. (Calumet-Sag navigation project), au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
July 24, 1946, is hereby modified in accord- 
ance with the recommendations in House 
Document No. 45, 85th Congress, insofar as 
they apply to existing highway bridges in 
part I, Sag Junction to Lake Calumet, at 
an estimated additional cost of $9,884,000. 

Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
hereby is authorized to acquire on behalf of 
the United States the fee simple title in and 
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to the lands in the lake (known as Sinnis- 
sippi Lake) created by the Government dam 
constructed across Rock River between Ster- 
ling and Rock Falls, Il., and over which the 
United States now holds flowage rights or 
easement, and in and to all other lands upon 
which the United States has rights or ease- 
ments used for the purpose of and appur- 
tenant to the operation of the Federal pro- 
ject known as the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal (which lake, canal, feeder, and appur- 
tenances thereto are referred to collectively 
in this section as the canal) in the State of 
Illinois; said fee simple title to be acquired 
subject to the continuing right of access 
to Sinnissippi Lake by the riparian owners 
whose land adjoins and abuts said lake, 
Such acquisition may be accomplished by 
purchase, acceptance of donation, exchange, 
exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
or otherwise. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized out of appropriations hereafter 
made for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army, to cause the canal 
to be repaired and modified for the purpose 
of placing the same in proper condition for 
public recreational use other than through- 
navigation, including (but not limited to) 
the repair or reconstruction of the afore- 
said Government dam across Rock River; 
the repair or reconstruction of retaining 
walls, embankments, and fixed portions of the 
lock and dam structures, on both the feeder 
and the main portions of the canal; the 
removal of presently existing lock gates and 
the construction of fixed dams in lieu there- 
of; the repair of culverts, drainage ditches, 
fences, and other structures and improve- 
ments, except bridges and roads, which the 
United States has maintained or has been 
obligated to maintain; the replacement of 
aqueducts with inverted siphons or flumes; 
such other repair, renovation, or reconstruc- 
tion work as the Chief of Engineers may deem 
necessary or advisable to prepare the canal 
for public recreational use othér than 
through-navigation; and the sale or other 
disposition of equipment, building, and 
other structures, which are designated by 
the State of Illinois as not suitable or needed 
for such use. The work of repair and modi- 
fication shall be performed by the Corps of 
Engineers, and upon completion thereof the 
Chief of Engineers shall certify such com- 
pletion to the Secretary of the Army. The 
work of repair and modification authorized 
in this subsection, as well as the land acqui- 
sition authorized in the preceding subsec- 
tion, shall not be commenced prior to the 
approval by the Chief of Engineers and the 
responsible State representative of the agree- 
ment authorized in subsection (e) which 
shall include assurance from the State of 
Illinois that it will accept the conveyance 
of all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the canal. Upon such con- 
veyance the United States shall have no fur- 
ther obligation with respect to the canal. 

(c) Upon the request of the State of Tli- 
nois and of any corporation owning a rail- 
road which crosses a bridge over the canal, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
convey to said corporation, at any time before 
the conveyance of the canal to the State of 
Tilinois as provided in subsection (d) of this 
section, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to such bridge, and the 
delivery of any such bridge conveyance shall 
operate as a complete release and discharge 
of the United States from all further obli- 
gation with respect to such bridge. If the 
request also provides for the replacement of 
such bridge with a land fill, the Secretary 
of the Army further is authorized to permit 
the said corporation to make such replace- 
ment, but shall require adequate provision 
for culverts and other structures allowing 
passage of the waters of the canal and neces- 
sary drainage, and for right-of-way for neces- 
sary and appropriate road crossings. 
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(d) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized and directed, upon execution of 
the foregoing provisions of this section, to 
convey and transfer to the State of Illinois, 
by quitclaim deed and such other instru- 
ments as the Secretary may deem appropri- 
ate, without further consideration, the prop- 
erty of the canal; and to execute such other 
documents and to perform such other acts 
as shall be necessary and appropriate, to 
complete the transfer to the said State of 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the canal. Upon and after 
the delivery of such deed, the State of INi- 
nois is authorized, at all times, to use such 
quantity of water drawn from Rock River at 
Sinnissippi Lake, as is adequate and appro- 
priate to operate the canal for public rec- 
reational use other than through-navigation. 

(e) In the execution of the provisions of 
this section, the Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
duly authorized representatives of the State 
of Illinois with respect to the details of 
repair and modification of the canal and the 
transfer thereof to the State. 

(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2 million to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 111. Whenever, during the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of any navigation, 
flood-control, or related water-development 
project under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Chief of Engineers deter- 
mines that any structure or facility owned 
by an agency of Government and utilized 
in the performance of a governmental func- 
tion should be protected, altered, recon- 
structed, relocated, or replaced to meet the 
requirements of navigation or flood control, 
or both; or to preserve the safety or integ- 
rity of such facility when its safety or use- 
fulness is determined by the Chief of Engl- 
neers to be adversely affected or threatened 
by the project, the Chief of Engineers may, 
if he deems such action to be in the public 
interest, enter into a contract providing for 
the payment from appropriations made for 
the construction or maintenance of such 
project, of the reasonable actual cost of 
such remedial work, or for the payment 
of a lump sum representing the estimated 
reasonable cost: Provided, That this section 
shall not be construed as modifying any ex- 
isting or future requirement of local coop- 
eration, or as indicating a policy that local 
interests shall not hereafter be required to 
assume costs of modifying such facilities. 
The provisions of this section may be ap- 
plied to projects hereafter authorized and 
to those heretofore authorized but not com- 
pleted as of the date of this act, and not- 
with standing the navigation servitude 
vested in the United States, they may be 
applied to such structures or facilities oc- 
cupying the beds of navigable waters of 
the United States. 

Sec. 112. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys to be made at the following named 
localities and subject to all applicable pro- 
visions of section 110 of the River and Har- 
bor Act of 1950: 

Stave Island Harbor at South Goldsboro, 


Tashmoo Pond, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

Sachem’s Head Harbor at Guilford, Conn. 

Poquonock River at Groton, Conn, 

Hammonds Cove entrance to Locust Point 
Harbor, Long Island Sound, N. Y., 

Indian River Bay to Assawoman Canal 
known as White’s Creek, and up White’s 
Creek, Del, 

Indian River Bay via Pepper's Creek to 
Dagsboro, Del. 

Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia, with a view to elimi- 
nation of water chestnut (Trapa 
Natans). 

Area from Cuckold Creek through Neale 
Creek and Neale Sound to the Wicomico 
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River, Charles County, Md., to determine the 
feasibility of providing a safe and continu- 
ous inland channel for the navigation of 
small boats. 

Currioman Bay, Va. 

Tabbs Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 

Wrights Creek, N. C. 

Savannah River, with a view to providing 
9-foot navigation to Augusta, Ga. 

Little Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte County, 
Pla. 

Frenchman Creek, Fla. 

Streams and harbor facilities and needs 
therefor at and in the vicinity of Bayport, 
Fla., in the interest of present and prospec- 
tive commerce and other purposes, with a 
view of improving the harbor facilities of 
Bayport as a port for commerce and for 
refuge on the Gulf of Mexico, 

Channel for Lynn Haven Bayou, Fla., into 
North Bay, Fla. 

Small-boat channel from the port of 
Panacea, Fla.. into Apalachee Bay, Fla. 

Dredged channel, vicinity of Sunshine 
Skyway, Tampa Bay, Fla. 

Tampa Bay, Fla., with a view to determin- 
ing the feasibility of a fresh-water lake at 
that location. 

Apalachicola River Chipola Cutoff, Fla., 
via Wewahitchka, with a view to providing a 
channel 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide. 

Apalachicola River, Fla., in the vicinity of 
Bristol and in the vicinity of Blountstown, 

Streams at and in the vicinity of Gulf- 
port, Fla. 

Trinity River, Tex. 

Missouri River, with a view to extending 
9-foot navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Gavins Point Dam, S. Dak.-Nebr. 

Channel from Port Inland, Mich., to deep 
water in Lake Michigan. 

Connecting channel between Namakin 
Lake and Ash River, Minn. 

Camp Pendleton Harbor and Oceanside, 
Calif., with a view to determining the ex- 
tent of Federal aid which should be granted 
toward recommended beach-erosion control 
measures at Oceanside, Calif., in equity 
without regard to limitations of Federal law 
applicable to beach-erosion control, 

Anaheim Bay, Calif., with a view to deter- 
mining the extent of Federal aid which 
should be granted in equity without regard 
to limitations of Federal law applicable to 
beach-erosion control. 

Sec. 113. Title I may be cited as the River 
and Harbor Act of 1958. 


TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 


Sec. 201, That section 3 of the act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936 (Public Law No. 738, 
74th Cong.), as amended by section 2 of 
the act approved June 28, 1938 (Public Law 
No. 761, 75th Cong.), shall apply to all works 
authorized in this title except that for any 
channel improvement or channel rectifica- 
tion project, provisions (a), (b), and (c) 
of section 3 of said act of June 22, 1936, shall 
apply thereto, and except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law: Provided, That the authoriza- 
tion for any flood-control project herein 
adopted requiring local cooperation shall 
expire 5 years from the date on which local 
interests are notified in writing by the De- 
partment of the Army of the requirements 
of local cooperation, unless said interests 
shall within said time furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that the required cooperation will be 
furnished, 

Sec. 202. The provisions of section 1 of 
the act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 
No. 534, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), shall govern 
with respect to projects authorized in this 
act, and the procedures therein set forth 
with respect to plans, proposals, or reports 
for works of improvement for navigation or 
flood control and for irrigation and pur- 
poses incidental thereto shall apply as if 
herein set forth in full. 
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Sec. 203. The following works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and authorized 
to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports here- 
inafter designated and subject to the con- 
ditions set forth therein: Provided, That the 
necessary plans, specifications, and prelim- 
inary work may be prosecuted on any project 
authorized in this title with funds from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for flood control so as to be ready for rapid 
inauguration of a construction program: 
Provided further, That the projects author- 
ized herein shall be initiated as expedi- 
tiously and prosecuted as vigorously as may 
be consistent with budgetary requirements: 
And provided further, That penstocks and 
other similar facilities adapted to possible 
future use in the development of hydro- 
electric power shall be installed in any dam 
authorized in this act for construction by 
the Department of the Army when approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission, 


New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acushnet, 
Mass. 


The project for hurricane-flood protection 
at New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acushnet, 
Mass., is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 59, 85th Congress, at an estimated Fed- 
eral cost of $10,480,000, and at an estimated 
Federal cost of maintenance and operation 
of $55,000 annually: Provided, That in lieu 
of the local cooperation recommended in 
the report of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 59, 85th Congress, local 
interests contribute 30 percent of the first 
cost of the project, said 30 percent being 
presently estimated at $5,160,000, plus the 
capitalized value of annual maintenance 
and operation for the main harbor barrier 
presently estimated at $1,580,000, and in ad- 
dition, hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction works, 
and maintain and operate all the works 
except the main harbor barrier after com- 
pletion in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army. 


Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts 


The project for hurricane-flood protection 
in the Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, is hereby authorized sub= 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 230, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $11,550,000: Provided, 
That in lieu of the local cooperation recom- 
mended in the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 230, 85th Con- 
gress, local interests contribute 30 percent of 
the first cost of the project, said 30 percent 
being presently estimated at $4,950,000, and, 
in addition, hold and save the United States 
free from damages due to the construction 
works, and maintain and operate the im- 
provements after completion in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army. 


Connecticut River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $24,000,000 for prosecution of the 
comprehensive plan for the Connecticut 
River Basin, approved in the act of June 
28, 1938, as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent acts of Congress, and such com- 
prehensive plan is hereby modified to in- 
clude the construction of the Littleville Res- 
ervoir on the Middle Branch of Westfield 
River, Mass., substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
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Engineers in Senate Document No. 17, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,090,000. 

The project for the Mad River Dam and 
Reservoir on the Mad River above Winsted, 
Conn., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
137, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,430,000. 


Housatonic River Basin 


The project for the flood control dam and 
reservoir on Hall Meadow Brook in Torring- 
ton and Goshen, Conn., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 81, 85th Congress, ct 
an estimated cost of $1,960,000. 

The project for the flood control dam and 
reservoir on the East Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River in Torrington, Conn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engt- 
neers in House Document No. 81, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,780,000. 

Susquehanna River Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
N. Y., and Pa., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 394, 84th Congress, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $30 million for partial accomplish- 
ment of that plan. 


Hudson River Basin 


The project for flood protection on the Mo- 
hawk River, N. Y., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 172, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $2,069,000, 


Pantego and Cucklers Creek, N. C. 


The project for flood protection on Pantego 
and Cucklers Creek, N. C., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 398, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $413,000. 


Savannah River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion 
of Hartwell Reservoir, approved in the Flood 
Control Acts of December 22, 1944, and May 
17, 1950, in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers contained in House 
Document No. 657, 78th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost. of $44,300,000. 


Central and southern Florida 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $40 million for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan for flood control and 
other purposes in central and southern Flor- 
ida approved in the act of June 30, 1948, and 
subsequent acts of Congress, and such com- 
prehensive plan is hereby modified as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 186, 85th Congress, and to 
include the following items: 

The project for canals, levees, water con- 
trol structures on the west side of the Ever- 
giades agricultural and conservation areas in 
Hendry County, Fla,, substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers contained in Senate Document 
No. 48, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $3,172,000. 

Mobile River Basin 
(Tombigbee, Warrior, and Alabama-Coosa) 

The project for flood control and related 
purposes on the Tombigbee River and tribu- 
taries, Mississippi and Alabama, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in his report published as House Document 
No. 167, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
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of $19,311,000: Provided, That in Neu of the 
cash contribution contained in item (f) of 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, local interests contribute in cash or 
equivalent work, the sum of $1,473,000 in 
addition to other items of local cooperation. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Alabama River at Montgomery, Ala., is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 83, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,300,000. 

Lower Mississippi River 

The project for flood control and improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River adopted 
by the act approved May 15, 1928, as 
amended by subsequent acts, is hereby modi- 
fied and expanded to include the following 
items and the authorization for said project 
is increased accordingly: 

(a) Modification of the White River back- 
water project, Arkansas, substantially in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document Zo. 
26, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost, over 
that now authorized, of $2,380,000 for con- 
struction and $57,000 annually for mainte- 
nance; Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior shall grant to the White River 
Drainage District of Phillips and Desha 
Counties, Ark., such permits, rights-of-way, 
and easements over lands of the United 
States in the White River Migratory Refuge, 
as the Chief of Engineers may determine to 
be required for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of this project. 

(b) Modification and extension of plan of 
improvement in the Boeuf and Tensas Rivers 
and Bayou Macon Basin, Arkansas, substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 108, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,212,000. 

(c) In addition to the previous authori- 
zation, the sum of $28,200,000 for prosecu- 
tion of the plan of improvement for the con- 
trol of Old and Atchafalaya Rivers and a 
navigation lock approved in the act of Sep- 
tember 3, 1954. 

(d) In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, the sum of $35,674,000 for prosecu- 
tion of the plan of improvement in the St. 
Francis River Basin approved in the act of 
May 17, 1950. 

(e) The project for flood protection of 
Wolf River and tributaries, Tennessee, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 76, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,932,000. 

(f) The project for Greenville Harbor, 
Miss., substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Mississippi River 
Commission, dated April 26, 1957, at an 
estimated cost of $1,799,500 for dredging 
12 feet deep plus 3 feet overdepth and one- 
half of the 17 feet additional depth: Pro- 
vided, That the cost for dredging the remain- 
ing one-half of the additional 17 feet depth, 
estimated to cost $383,500, shall be returned 
to the Federal Government by the local 
interests in 40 annual payments. 

The project for flood protection and related 
purposes on Bayou Chevreuil, La., is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 347, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $547,000; 
Provided, That work already performed by 
local interests on this project, in accord- 
ance with the recommended plan as deter- 
mined by the Chief of Engineers, may be 
credited to the cash contribution required 
of local interests. 


Trinity River Basin, Texas 
Notwithstanding clause (b) of paragraph 
5 of the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated May 28, 1954, with respect to the 
project for the Navarro Mills Reservoir on 
Richland Creek, Tex., authorized by section 
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203 of the Flood Control Act of 1954, local 
interests shall be required to pay $300,000 
as the total cost of the project attributable 
to increase in net returns from higher utili- 
zation of the downstream valley lands. 


Red-Ouachita River Basin 


The general plan for flood control on Red 
River, Tex., Okla., Ark., and La., below 
Denison Dam, Tex. and Okla., as authorized 
by the Flood Control Act of 1946, is modified 
and expanded, at an estimated cost in addi- 
tion to that now authorized of $53,235,000, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 170, 85th Congress, on 
Millwood Reservoir and alternate reservoirs, 
Little River, Okla. and Ark., except as fol- 
lows: 

(1) All flood-control and land-enhance- 
ment benefits shall be nonreimbursable. 

(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to pro- 
vide for future power installations, shall be 
provided in the reservoirs to be constructed 
above the Millwood Reservoir. 

Gulf of Mexico 

The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion on Galveston Bay, Tex., at and in the 
vicinity of Texas City, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 347, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated Federal cost of $5,662,000: Pro- 
vided, That in lieu of the local cooperation 
recommended in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 347, 
85th Congress, local interests contribute 30 
percent of the first cost of the project, such 
30 percent being presently estimated at 
$2,427,000, plus, at their option, the addi- 
tional cost of providing ramps in lieu of 
closure structures presently estimated at 
$200,000, and, in addition, hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the 
construction work, and maintain and operate 
all the works after completion. 

Arkansas River Basin 

The project for the Trinidad Dam on 
Purgatoire River, Colo., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 325, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $16,628,000. 

The first section of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam 
Authority, an instrumentality of the State 
of Oklahoma,” approved July 6, 1954 (68 
Stat. 450), is amended by inserting after 
“as recommended by the Chief of Engineers,” 
the following: “or such additional flood stor- 
age or pool elevations, or both as may be 
approved by the Chief of Engineers.” 

White River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the sum of $57 
million for the prosecution of the compre- 
hensive plan for the White River Basin, 
approved in the act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
acts of Congress. 

Pecos River Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Mex., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No. 224, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$1,791,000, 

Rio Grande Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
Rio Grande at Socorro, N. Mex., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in Senate Document No. 58, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$3,102,700. 
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Upper Mississippi River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $21 million for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan for the Upper 
Mississippi River Basin, approved in the act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent acts of Congress. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Rock and Green Rivers, Ill., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 173, 85th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $6,996,000. 

The project for flood protection on Eau 
Galle River at Spring Valley, Wis., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document No. 52, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $6,690,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Winona, Minn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No, 324, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,620,000. 

The projects for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Saint Paul and South 
Saint Paul, Minn., are hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 223, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $5,705,500. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Minnesota River at Mankato and North Man- 
kato, Minn., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 437, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,870,000. 

The project for the Saylorville Reservoir 
on the Des Moines River, Iowa, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 9, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $44,500,000: 
Provided, That if the reservoir is used for 
water conservation, such use shall be in ac- 
cord with title III of this act. 

The project for the Kaskaskia River, IIl., 
is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 232, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $23 million, 

The project for flood protection on the 
Root River at Rushford, Minn., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 431, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $796,000. 

Great Lakes Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
Bad River at Mellen and Odanah, Wis., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
165, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$917,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Kalamazoo River at Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document No. 53. 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,358,000 

The project for flood protection on the 
Grand River, Mich., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 132, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $9,825,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Saginaw River, Mich., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 346, 84th Congress at 
an estimated cost of $16,085,000. 

The project for flood protection on Owasco 
Outlet, tributary of Oswego River, at Au- 
burn, N. Y., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
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tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 133, 84th Congress at an 
estimated cost of $305,000. 


Missouri River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $200 million for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri River Basin, approved in the act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent acts of Congress: 
Provided, That, with respect to any power 
attributable to any dam in such plan to 
be constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
the construction of which has not been 
started, a reasonable amount of such power 
as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Interior, or such portions thereof as may be 
required from time to time to meet loads 
under contract made within this reservation, 
shall be made available for use in the State 
where such dam is constructed. 

The Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Corps of Engineers, is authorized and 
directed to undertake the construction and 
to provide suitable sewer facilities, conform- 
ing to applicable standards of the South 
Dakota Department of Health, to replace 
certain existing water or sewer facilities of 
(1) the St. Joseph's Indian School, Cham- 
berlain, S. Dak., by facilities to provide for 
treatment of sewage or connection to the 
city system not exceeding $42,000 in cost; 
(2) Fort Pierre, S. Dak., sewer facilities not 
exceeding $120,000, and water facilities not 
exceeding $25,000; and (3) the city of Pierre, 
S. Dak., sewer facilities not exceeding 
$210,000; and the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Corps of Engineers, is 
further authorized and directed to pay to 
the Chamberlain Water Co., Chamberlain, 
S. Dak., as reimbursement for removal ex- 
penses, not to exceed $5,000, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 534, 82d Congress: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Army 
is authorized to provide the sums necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this paragraph 
out of any sums appropriated for the con- 
struction of the Oahe and Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir projects, Missouri River. 

The project for flood protection on the Sun 
River at Great Falls, Mont., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 348, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,405,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Cannonball River at Mott, N. Dak., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 35, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $434,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Floyd River, Iowa, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 417, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,060,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Black Vermillion River at Frankfort, Kans., 
is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No, 409, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $850,000. 

The project for flood protection in the 
Gering and Mitchell Valleys, Nebr., is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No 189, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,214,000. 

The project for flood control on Salt Creek 
and tributaries, Nebraska, is hereby author- 
ized substantially as recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
$96, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$13,314,000. 

The project for flood protection on Shell 
Creek, Nebr., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No, 187, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,025,000. 
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Red River of the North Basin 
The project for flood protection on Ruffy 
Brook and Lost River, Minn., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 141, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $632,000. 


Ohio River Basin 


The project for the Saline River and tribu- 
taries, Illinois, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in his report 
published as House Document No. 316, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,272,000. 

The project for the upper Wabash River 
and tributaries, Indiana, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 435, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $45,500,000. 

The project for flood protection on Brush 
Creek at Princeton, W. Va., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 122, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $917,000. 

The project for flood protection on 
Meadow River at East Rainelle, W. Va., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document No. 137, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$708,000. 

The project for flood protection on Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River at Williamson, W. 
Va., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 105, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $625,000. 

The project for flood protection on Lake 
Chautauqua and Chadakoin River at James- 
town, N. Y., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 103, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $4,796,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
West Branch of the Mahoning River, Ohio, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 191, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$12,585,000. 

The project for flood protection on Char- 
tiers Creek, at and in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, Pa., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 286, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,286,000. 

The project for flood protection in the 
Turtle Creek Basin, Pa., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 390, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $13,417,000. 

The project for flood protection on Sandy 
Lick Creek at Brookville, Pa., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 166, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,188,000. 

The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Ohio 
River Basin is modified to provide for a 
reservoir at the Monroe Reservoir site, mile 
25.6, on Salt Creek, White River Basin, Ind., 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 192, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $4,359,000. 


Gila River Basin 


The comprehensive plan of improvement 
for the Gila River between Camelsback Res- 
ervoir site and the mouth of the Salt River, 
as set forth in paragraph 41 of the Report 
of the District Engineer, Los Angeles Dis- 
trict, dated December 31, 1957, is approved 
as a basis for the future development of the 
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Gila River, subject to further detailed study 
and specific authorization; and the channel 
improvement work recommended by the Dis- 
trict Engineer in paragraph 58 of that re- 
port, is hereby authorized at an estimated 
Federal cost of $1,570,000, subject to the con- 
dition that local interests furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that they will (a) provide necessary lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way; (b) maintain 
and operate the channel improvements in 
accordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army at an average 
annual cost estimated at $50,000; (c) keep 
the flood channel of the Gila River from 
the upper end of Safford Valley to San 
Carlos Reservoir and from the mouth of the 
San Pedro River to Buttes Reservoir site free 
from encroachment; (d) hold and save the 
United States free from all damages arising 
from construction and operation of the 
work; and (e) adjust all water-rights claims 
resulting from. construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the improvements: Pro- 
vided, That in the consideration of benefits 
in connection with the study of any up- 
stream reservoir, the channel improvements 
herein authorized and the upstream reser- 
voir shall be considered as a single operating 
unit in the economic evaluation: Provided 
further, That in the event it is possible as 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior 
(a) to identify the organizations directly 
benefiting from the water conserved by these 
works and (b) to feasibly determine the 
extent of such benefit to each organization, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall enter into 
contracts with such organizations for the 
repayment of the portion of the cost of the 
work properly allocable to such organiza- 
tions: And provided further, That such re- 
payment shall be under terms and condi- 
tions satisfactory to the Seeretary of the In- 
terior and shall be in installments fixed in 
accordance with the ability of those organi- 
zations to pay as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the light of their 
outstanding repayments and other obliga- 
tions. 
Sacramento River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $17 million for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the act of December 22, 1944, as amended 
and supplemented by subsequent acts of 
Congress. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Sacramento River from Chico Landing to 
Red Bluff, Calif., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 272, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,560,000. 

Eel River Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
Eel River in the Sandy Prairie region, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
80, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$707,000, 

Weber River Basin, Utah 

The project for flood protection on the 
Weber River and tributaries, Utah, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 158, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $520,000. 


San Joaquin River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $13,000,000 for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan approved in the 
act of December 22, 1944, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 
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Kaweah and Tule River Basins 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
the completion of the comprehensive plan 
approved in the act of December 22, 1944, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
acts of Congress, is hereby authorized at an 
estimated cost of $28,000,000, 


Los Angeles River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $44,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the act of August 18, 1941, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

Santa Ana River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $8,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the act of June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

San Dieguito River Basin 

The project for the San Dieguito River, 
Calif., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
288, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,961,000. 


Columbia River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $112,000,000 for the prose- 
eution of the projects and plans for the 
Columbia River Basin, including the Wil- 
lamette River Basin, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 28, 1938, and subsequent 
acts of Congress, including the Flood Con- 
trol acts of May 17, 1950, and September 3, 
1954. 

In carrying out the review of House Docu- 
ment No, 531, 81st Congress, second session, 
and other reports on the Columbia River and 
its tributaries, pursuant to the resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works of the 
United States Senate dated July 28, 1955, the 
Chief of Engineers shall be guided by flood 
control goals not less than those contained 
in said House Document No. 531. 

The preparation of detailed plans for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on the 
North Fork of the Clearwater River, Idaho, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in Sen- 
ate Document No. 51, 84th Congress, is hereby 
authorized at an estimated cast of $1,200,000. 


Sammamish River Basin 


The project for flood protection and relat- 
ed purposes on the Sammamish River, Wash., 
is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 157, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $825,000. 

Territory of Alaska 

The project for flood protection on Chena 
River at Fairbanks, Alaska, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 137, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $9,727,000. 

The project for flood protection at Cook 
Inlet, Alaska (Talkeetna), is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 34, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $60,000. 

Sec. 204. That, in recognition of the flood- 
control accomplishments of the multiple- 
purpose Oroville Dam and Reservoir, pro- 
posed to be constructed on the Feather River 
by the State of California, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated a monetary con- 
tribution toward the construction cost of 
such dam and reservoir and the amount of 
such contribution shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Army in cooperation with 
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the State of California, subject to a finding 
by the Secretary of the Army, approved by 
the President, of economic justification for 
allocation of the amount of flood control, 
such funds to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Army: Provided, That prior to 
making the monetary contribution or any 
part thereof, the Department of the Army 
and the State of California shall have en- 
tered into an agreement providing for opera- 
tion of the Oroville Dam in such manner as 
will produce the flood-control benefits upon 
which the monetary contribution is predi- 
cated, and such operation of the dam for 
flood control shall be in accordance with 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to the provisions of section 7 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890) : 
Provided further, That the funds appropri- 
ated under this authorization shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Army in 
@ manner which shall assure that the annual 
Federal contribution during the project con- 
struction period does not exceed the percent- 
age of the annual expenditure for the Oro- 
ville Dam and Reservoir which the total 
flood-control contribution bears to the total 
cost of the dam and reservoir: And provided 
further, That, unless construction of the Oro- 
ville Dam and Reservoir is undertaken with- 
in 4 years from the date of enactment of this 
act, the authority for the monetary contri- 
bution contained herein shall expire. 

Src, 205. (a) In order to provide adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests in land here- 
tofore acquired for the Grapeville, Garza- 
Little Elm, Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney 
Reservoir projects in Texas to conform such 
acquisition to a lesser estate in lands now 
being acquired to complete the real estate 
requirements of the projects the Secretary 
of the Army (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized to reconvey any 
such land heretofore acquired to the former 
owners thereof whenever he shall determine 
that such land is not required for public 
p , including public recreational use, 
and he shall have received an application for 
reconveyance as hereinafter provided, sub- 
ject to the following limitations: 

(1) No reconyeyance shall be made if 
within 30 days after the last date that notice 
of the proposed reconveyance has been pub- 
lished by the Secretary in a local newspaper, 
an objection in writing is received by the 
former owner and the Secretary from a pres- 
ent record owner of land abutting a portion 
of the reservoir made available for recon- 
veyance, unless within 90 days after receipt 
by the former owner and the Secretary of 
such notice of objection, the present record 
owner of land and the former owner in- 
volved indicate to the Secretary that agree- 
ment has been reached concerning the re- 
conveyance. 

(2) If no agreement is reached between 
the present record owner of land and the 
former owner within 90 days after notice of 
objection has been filed with the former 
owner and the Secretary, the land made 
available for reconveyance in accordance 
with this section shall be reported to the 
Administrator of General Services for dis- 
posal in accordance with the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (63 Stat. 377). g 

(3) No lands heretofore conveyed to the 
United States Government by the city of 
Dallas in connection with the Garza-Little 
Elm Reservoir project shall be subject to 
revestment of title to private owners, but 
shall remain subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of the instrument or instruments of 
conveyance which transferred the title to 
the United States Government. 

(b) Any such reconveyance of any such 
land or interests shall be made only after 
the Secretary (1) has given notice, in such 
manner (including publication) as regula- 
tions prescribe to the former owner of such 
land or interests, and (2) has received an 
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application for the reconveyance of such 
land or interests from such former owner in 
such form as he shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. Such application shall be made 
within a period of 90 days following the date 
of issuance of such notice, but on good cause 
the may waive this requirement. 

(c) Any reconveyance of land therein made 
under this section shall be subject to such 
exceptions, restrictions, and reservations (in- 
eluding a reservation to the United States 
of flowage rights) as the Secretary may de- 
termine are in the public interest, except 
that no mineral rights may be reserved in 
said lands unless the Secretary finds that 
such reservation is needed for the efficient 
operation of the reservoir projects designated 
in this section. 

(a) Any land reconveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be sold for an amount determined 
by the Secretary to be equal to the price for 
which the land was by the United 
States, adjusted to reflect (1) any increase 
in the value thereof resulting from improve- 
ments made thereon by the United States 
(the Government shall receive no payment 
as a result of any enhancement of values 
resulting from the construction of the reser- 
voir projects specified in subsection (a) of 
this section), or (2) any decrease in the 
value thereof resulting from (A) any reser- 
vation, exception, restrictions, and condition 
to which the reconveyance is made subject, 
and (B) any damage to the land caused by 
the United States. In addition, the cost of 
any surveys or boundary markings necessary 
as an incident of such reconveyance shall be 
borne by the grantee. 

(e) The requirements of this section shall 
mot be applicable with respect to the dis- 
position of any land, or interest therein, de- 
scribed in subsection (a) if the Secretary 
shall certify that notice has been given to 
the former owner of such land or interest 
as provided in subsection (b) and that no 
qualified applicant has made timely appli- 
cation for the reconveyance of such land 
or interest. 

(f) As used in this section the term “for- 
mer owner” means the person from whom 
any land, or interests therein, was acquired 
by the United States, or if such person is 
deceased, his spouse, or if such spouse is 
deceased, his children or the heirs at law; 
and the term “present record owner of land” 
shall mean the person or persons in whose 
mame such land shall, on the date of ap- 
proval of this act, be recorded on the deed 
records of the respective county in which 
such land is located. 

(g) The Secretary of the Army may dele- 
gate any authority conferred upon him by 
this section of any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Army. Any such officer 
or employee shall exercise the authority so 
delegated under rules and regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

(h) Any proceeds from reconveyances made 
under this act shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscella- 
neous receipts. 

(i) This section shall terminate 3 years 
after the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 206. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys for flood control and allied purposes, 
including channel and major drainage im- 
provements, and floods aggravated by or due 
to wind or tidal effects, to be made under 
the direction of the Chief of Engineers, in 

areas of the United States and its 


supplemental or additional report or esti- 
mate shall be made unless authorized by 
law except that the Secretary of the Army 
May cause a review of any examination or 
survey to be made and a report thereon sub- 
mitted to Congress if such review is re- 
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quired by the national defense or by 
changed physical or economic conditions: 
Provided further, That the Goyernment 
shall not be deemed to have entered upon 
any project for the improvement of any 
waterway or harbor mentioned in this title 
until the project for the proposed work shall 
have been adopted by law: 

Short Sands section of York Beach, York 
County, Maine. 

Streams, river basins, and areas in New 
York and New Jersey for flood control, ma- 
jor drainage, navigation, channel improve- 
ment, and land reclamation, as follows: 
Hackensack River, Passaic River, Raritan 
River, Arthur Kill, and Kill Van Kull, in- 
cluding the portions of these river basins in 
Bergen, Hudson, Essex, Middlesex, Passaic, 
Union, and Monmouth Counties, N. J. 

Deep Creek, St. Marys County, Md. 

Mills Creek, Fla. 

Streams in Seminole County, Fla., drain- 
ing into the St. Johns River. 

Streams in Brevard County, Fla., draining 
Indian River and adjacent coastal areas in- 
cluding Merritt Island, and the area of 
Turnbull Hammock in Volusia County. 

Lake Ponchartrain, La., in the interest of 
protecting Salt Bayou Road. 

San Felipi Creek, Tex., at and in the yi- 
cinity of Del Rio, Tex. 

El Paso, El Paso County, Tex. 

Rio Grande and tributaries, at and in the 
vicinity of Fort Hancock, Hudspeth County, 
Tex. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of Alamo- 
gordo, N. Mex. 

Missouri River Basin, S. Dak., with refer- 
ence to utilization of floodwaters stored in 
authorized reservoirs for purposes of munici- 
pal and industrial use and maintenance of 
natural lake levels. 

Stump Creek, tributary of North Fork of 
Mahoning Creek, at Sykesville, Pa. 

Little River and Cayuga Creek, at and in 
the vicinity of Cayuga Island, Niagara 
County, N. Y. 

Bird, Caney, and Verdigris Rivers, Okla. 
and Kans. 

Watersheds of the Illinois River, at and in 
the vicinity of Chicago, Ill., the Chicago 
River, Il, the Calumet River, Ill. and Ind., 
and their tributaries, and any areas in north- 
east Illinois and northwest Indiana which 
drain directly into Lake Michigan with re- 
spect to flood control and major drainage 
problems. 

All streams into Lake Saint Clair 
and Detroit River in Oakland, Macomb, and 
Wayne Counties, Mich. 

Sacramento River Basin, Calif., with ref- 
erence to cost allocation studies for Oroville 
Dam. 

Pescadero Creek, Calif. 

Soquel Creek, Calif. 

San Gregorio Creek and tributaries, Cali- 
fornia. 

Redwood Creek, San Mateo, Calif. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of South 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

Kellogg and Marsh Creeks, Contra Costa 
County, Calif. 

Eastkoot Creek, Stinson Beach area, Marin 
County, Calif. 

Rodeo Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

Pinole Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

River, Oreg., in the interest of flood 
control, navigation, hydroelectric power, ir- 
rigation, and allied purposes. 

Kihei District, Island of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Sec. 207. In addition to previous authori- 
zations, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $200 million for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan 
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adopted by section 9 (a) of the act approved 
December 22, 1944 (Public No. 534, 78th 
Congress) as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent acts of Congress, for continuing 
the works in the Missouri River Basin to be 
undertaken under said plans by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 
examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood-control acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for flood 
control and allied purposes, to be prepared 
under the supervision of the Chief of En- 
gineers in the form of survey reports, and 
that preliminary examination reports shall 
no longer be required to be prepared. 

Sec. 209. Title II may be cited as the 
“Flood Control Act of 1958.” 


TITLE II-—WATER SUPPLY 


Src. 301. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the States and local 
interests in developing water supplies for 
domestic, municipal, industrial, and other 
Purposes and that the Federal Government 
should participate and cooperate with States 
and local interests In developing such water 
supplies in connection with the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of Federal navi- 
gation, flood control, irrigation, or multiple- 
purpose projects. 

(b) In carrying out the policy set forth 
in this section, it is hereby provided that 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project surveyed, planned, constructed or to 
be planned, surveyed and/or constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to impound water for present or 
anticipated future demand or need for mu- 
nicipal or industrial water, and the reason- 
able value thereof may be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the economic value of 
the entire project: Provided, That before 
construction or modification of any project 
including water supply provisions is ini- 
tiated, State or local interests shall agree to 
pay for the cost of such provisions on the 
basis that all authorized purposes served 
by the project shall share equitably in the 
benefits of multiple purpose construction as 
determined by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Interior as the case may 
be: Provided further, That not to exceed 30 
per centum of the total estimated cost of 
any project may be allocated to anticipated 
future demands where States or local inter- 
ests give reasonable assurances that they 
will contract for the use of storage for an- 
ticipated future demands within a period of 
time which will permit paying out the costs 
allocated to water supply within the life of 
the project: And provided further, That 
the entire amount of the construction costs, 
including interest during construction, al- 
located to water supply shall be repaid 
within the life of the project, but in no 
event to exceed 50 years after the project 
is first used for the storage of water for 
water supply purposes, except that (1) no 
payment need be made with respect to stor- 
age for future water supply until such sup- 
ply is first used, and (2) no interest shall 
be charged on such cost until such supply 
is first used, but in no case shall the inter- 
est-free period exceed 10 years. The inter- 
est rate used for purposes of computing in- 
terest during construction and interest on 
the unpaid balance shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which construc- 
tion is initiated, on the basis of the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by the 

upon its outstanding marketable 
public obligations, which are neither due 
nor callable for redemption for 15 years 
from date of issue. The provisions of this 
subsection insofar as they relate to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be alternative to and not 
a substitute for the provisions of the Rec- 
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lamation Projects Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) relating to the same subject. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions of 
section 1 and section 8 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended 
and extended, or the provisions of section 8 
of the Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 
390). 

a) Modifications of a reservoir project 
heretofore authorized, surveyed, planned, or 
constructed to include storage as provided 
in subsection (b), which would seriously af- 
fect the purposes for which the project was 
authorized, surveyed, planned, or con- 
structed, or which would involve major 
structural or operational changes shall be 
made only upon the approval of Congress 
as now provided by law. 

Sec. 302. Title III of this act may be cited 
as the “Water Supply Act of 1958.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like for the Senate to be 
on notice we expect to vote on this bill 
in a very short time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not find a copy 
of the hearing record, the report, or the 
bill itself on my desk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They will 
be delivered to the Senator as soon as 
a page can get them. 

Mr. WATKINS. This is pretty short 
notice, is it not, to take up a bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have 
been notifying the Senator each day for 
the last several days. I have cleared 
the bill with the Senator’s leader and 
with the ranking member of the com- 
mittee on the minority side. All of the 
Members were informed. I thought we 
had close to total agreement on the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. We may have, but 
after several days of attendance for long 
hours, I thought we could at least let 
the bill go over until morning, so that 
we could have an opportunity to get 
our bearings before we begin considera- 
tion of such an important bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the pending business is 
Senate bill 3910, which is the omnibus 
rivers and harbors and flood control 
bill. This bill is a substitute for Senate 
bill 497, which passed both the Senate 
and House and was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President in his veto message 
pointed out that S. 497 contained 14 
projects which he contended did not 
provide sufficient local participation. 
Additional hearings were held on these 
projects under the leadership of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], who 
devoted long hours to the hearings. 

May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
desist from conversation. 
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The Senator from New Mexico may 
proceed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. ‘Additional hearings 
were held on these projects under the 
chairmanship of the able Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] in the Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control and Rivers and 
Harbors. The Members of the subcom- 
mittee devoted many an hour and many 
a day to the holding of the hearings, 
and the bill now before the Senate is 
the result of their work. 

Those projects now included in the 
bill either conform completely with the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget, or have been adjusted to agree 
with compromises considered appropri- 
ate by the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

In his veto message, the President 
mentioned four projects on which ade- 
quate reports had not been submitted 
to Congress. Two of these projects, the 
Hidden and Buchanan Reservoirs in 
California, have been eliminated from 
the bill, and in the case of the other two 
projeets, general agreement has been 
reached concerning cost sharing, and it 
has been agreed that adequate reports 
are now available, 

The President questioned the cost- 
sharing arrangements on three hurricane 
flood protection projects, and adjust- 
ments have been made which are in 
general accord with the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The President objected to three proj- 
ects which he contended do not have eco- 
nomic justification. Two have been 
eliminated from the bill, and the other, 
which has considerable intangible bene- 
fits, was left in the bill. 

The President objected to the allow- 
ance of credit for works already accom- 
plished by local interests on one project. 
Agreement has been reached on this mat- 
a and this project is included in the 

ill. 

The President in his veto message 
questioned the ability of local interests 
to meet the cost-sharing arrangements 
on one project. However, the commit- 
tee felt that such ability to meet local 
contribution should be determined by 
the lecal people, and accordingly the 
project was left in the bill. 

The President objected to certain Mis- 
souri Basin damage claims. In consid- 
ering these claims, it was concluded that 
there was equity in the claims made and 
accordingly those items were left in the 
bill. 

The President objected to a portion of 
the section dealing with inclusion of 
water storage in reservoirs. The portion 
which was objectionable has been de- 
leted and this section, which is now 
designated as title III of the bill, appears 
to have complete agreement. 

In view of the very careful considera- 
tion that has been given to the wishes 
of the President by the Senate Public 
Works Committee, it is my feeling that 
there should be absolutely no basis on 
the part of the President or his staff 
for objecting to approval of Senate bill 
3910. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk three amendments which are 
being offered by the committee, in line 
with the suggestions of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

If Senators will refer to the bill, they 
will find the first one on page 32. After 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out lines 
18 through line 6 on page 33 and substi- 
tute in lieu thereof: 

(£) The project for Greenville Harbor, 
Miss., substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Mississippi River 
Commission, dated April 26, 1957, at an 
estimated Federal cost of $1,799,500 for 
dredging 12 feet deep plus 3 feet overdepth, 
and one-half of the 17 feet additional depth: 
Provided, That the cost for dredging the re- 
maining one-half of the additional 17 feet 
depth, estimated to cost $383,500, shall be 
returned to the Federal Government with 
interest at 3 percent in 40 equal annual 
payments. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma a question. As I 
understand, that amendment has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. KERR. It was requested by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR, I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say very briefly that, so far as I know, 
every provision in the bill has been gone 
over by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
amendments which the Senator from 
Oklahoma offers at this time represent 
two or three “clean-ups” in order that 
we might have complete approval, so far 
as I know, by the Bureau of the Budget 
with respect to every item in the bill. 

Mr. . The Senator is correct. 
With the addition of these amendments, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma under- 
stands, and on the basis of the testimony 
of the Assistant Director before the com- 
mittee, every project in the bill is either 
approved or accepted and acquiesced in 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
it would simplify the procedure if these 
amendments were considered as orig- 
inal text. 

Mr. KERR. I ask unanimous consent 
that that may be the case, after I have 
completed stating them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. The next amendment 
occurs on page 34. After line 23, it is 
proposed to strike out line 24, and lines 
1 and 2 on page 35, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to pro- 
vide for future power installations, shall be 
provided in the reservoirs to be constructed 
above the Millwood Reservoir, if approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers and 
the Federal Power Commission. 


The Bureau of the Budget requested 
the addition of the language “if ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Army on 


Mr. 
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the. recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” 

The third amendment is on page 21, 
between lines 10 and 11, to insert the 
following: 

Water route from Albany, N. Y., into Lake 
Champlain, N. Y. and Vt, including the 
advisability of modifying existing Federal 
and State improvements, with due consid- 
eration of ultimate connection with the St. 
Lawrence River in Canada. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments may be in- 
corporated into the language of the bill 
as though they had been reported by the 

_ committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the three amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on the 
basis of those amendments we are very 
happy to be able to advise the Senate 
that, after many weeks of negotiation, 
hearings, and discussion, the language 
of the bill has the unanimous support 
of the committee, with the exception of 
one minority viewpoint, represented by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
with reference to one of the authoriza- 
tions in the bill. The bill, as it is now 
‘before the Senate, has been approved and 
accepted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. It is not my purpose 
vigorously to oppose the bill. I think 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa and the other members of the com- 
mittee have been most constructive and 
fair in preparing a bill which is satis- 
factory in all respects. However, be- 
cause of the fact that the Senator indi- 
cated that it was the unanimous opinion 
of the committee, I merely wish to make 
it clear that because of the fact that we 
already have 576 projects, involving $7.7 
billion worth of work on projects which 
have not even been started, and 180 
projects, involving $3.8 billion of projects 
which have been started but not com- 
pleted, or a total of 756 projects, involv- 
ing a cost of $11.5 billion, and this bill 
authorizes 137 new projects, at a total 
cost of $1.5 billion, and authorizes sur- 
veys of 59 more potential projects, for 
reasons which have been expressed here- 
tofore, the Senator from New Hampshire 
is compelled to dissent from the com- 
mittee. Aside from that, he desires to 
interpose no objection, because the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and other members 
of the committee have been most gen- 
i and fair in the consideration of the 
bill. 

The figures I have quoted are from the 
1959 budget. They show the status as 
of June 30, 1958. 

I merely wish to reserve my right to 
vote against the bill, because of the in- 
advertent statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that the committee 
was unanimous. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire. My understanding of 
-his position is that he was not averse to 
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reporting the bill, but reserved the right 
to vote against it on the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is abso- 

lutely correct. 
_ Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
brief memorandum showing the figures 
to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BACKLOG or WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 


1. Authorized but not started: Corps of 
Engineers, $4.7 billion; Bureau of Reclama- 
tion $3 billion: total, $7.7 billion, involving 
576 projects for both agencies, 

2. Work started but not completed: 
Corps of Engineers, $3.8 billion, involving 
180 projects: 

Total, 756 projects at a cost of $11.5 bil- 
lion. 

At the current rate of spending for con- 
struction, it will take about 16 years to 
complete work on this backlog, up to 1974. 

3. The bill authorizes 137 new projects, 
with a total cost of $1.5 billion, and au- 
thorizes surveys of 59 more potential proj- 
ects. 

(Figures are from Bureau of Budget and 
1959 budget, They show status as of June 
30, 1958.) 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Each item 
in the bill was considered by the Board 
of Engineers and approved by the Board 
of Engineers. 

We also had before us a representa- 
tive of the Budget Bureau. There were 
one or two cases in which he could not 
approve the projects. He went back to 
his chief, and they were all finally ap- 
proved. 

So far as I can see, the bill now meets 
all the objections which were raised 
maen the President vetoed the other 

ill. 

I commend the Senator and the other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator not only for his remarks, but 
also the great work he has done, I shall 
have a few more remarks to make in 
that regard later, but at this time I wish 
to express my appreciation and that of 
the other members of the committee to 
the Director of the Budget. There were 
considerable differences between the 
committee and the Bureau of the 
Budget. In the negotiations, discussions, 
and hearings with reference to the pend- 
ing bill there was an attitude on the 
part of representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget, which, in my judgment, is 
worthy of the highest commendation, in 
that they endeavored in every way, con- 
sistent with their convictions, to resolve 
differences between the Bureau and the 
committee. The bill before the Senate 
has been made possible by reason of that 
attitude on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr, SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator to turn to the bottom of 
page 25 and the top of page 26 of the 
bill. I refer to the provision relating to 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. I am very 
happy that the committee saw fit to in- 
clude that project, and I am not ques- 
tioning it at all. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma with reference 
to the 30 percent that has been fixed as 
the local contribution on that project. 
There has been some thought by people 
in the New Bedford area that, because 
of the financial condition of New Bed- 
ford, and because the amount that could 
be borrowed would depend on its in- 
dustry, the amount of 30 percent is 
rather high. I understand that the 
Bureau of the Budget insists on a fixed 
percentage, and that that is the way all 
these projects are financed. However, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee how it 
would work out. 

Mr. KERR. The Bureau of the Budget 
asked for local participation of 33 per- 
cent. The committee urged the accept- 
ance by the Bureau of a figure not in 
excess of 25 percent. However, after a 
number of days of discussion and visits 
back and forth between the committee 
and the Director of the Budget, we were 
advised that the 30 percent figure was 
the lowest figure the Bureau could ac- 
cept at this time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
understood that the Bureau of the 
Budget originally thought that 50 percent 
would be an appropriate local contribu- 
tion. It was felt that that was the 
amount that should be used in starting 
& program of hurricane projects. The 
Corps of Engineers suggested 25 percent. 
The committee wanted to keep these 
projects in the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We appreciate 
their being kept in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Originally 
the recommendation was that such proj- 
ects should be treated separately, and 
that we might establish a policy with re- 
gard to hurricane projects, 

The Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from South Dakota held sev- 
eral conferences with the Bureau on this 
subject, and also some public hearings, 
as well as informal conferences, in which 
we talked across the table. Finally we 
thought it might be appropriate to use 
the figure of 30 percent. That was the 
figure used on many PWA projects in 
the Public Works, Administration’s pro- 
gram, as the amount of the local con- 
tribution on those projects. Thirty per- 
cent is also the amount of the local con- 
tribution under the Antipollution Act. 

Someone suggested that we use the 
30 percent as a precedent. It seemed to 
us that we could get agreement on that 
figure, and that amount was agreed on. 
The sum of 30 percent was also used for 
the so-called Hyacinth project in Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. KERR. And in Louisiana also. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And in 
Louisiana also. The committee wanted 
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to include that project in the bill, and 
that was the figure agreed upon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am sure that 
my colleague agrees with me—and he 
will speak for himself, I am sure—that 
we appreciate the fact that the commit- 
tee put this project in the bill, because 
it is a project that we in Massachusetts 
very much want to have authorized. I 
am glad that the committee included it 
in the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. The bill 
we previously passed required no local 
participation. That was the viewpoint 
of the committee. Certainly there is 
nothing in the bill that cannot be looked 
at again in the future in other measures 
that will be before us. If showings are 
made as to local situations which would 
be worthy of special consideration, I am 
sure the subject can be examined again. 
So far as I am concerned, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, we will welcome any 
opportunity in the future to study this 
subject again, in the hope that, if equi- 
table considerations exist, it may be 
called to the attention of the committee 
and submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget for its recommendation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
makes a very generous offer. 

Mr. I now yield to the Sena- 

tor’s colleague. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the com- 
mittee for its consideration and in- 
clusion in the bill by the committee of 
the New Bedford project. New Bedford 
is a distressed area, with 12 percent un- 
employed, and it is difficult, in view of 
the devastation caused by a hurricane 
several years ago, to raise its contribu- 
tion, even though I know the committee 
has done the best it could. It will be 
impossible to raise its contribution and 
the project necessarily will have to be 
delayed. I hope it will be possible, as 
the Senator suggests, on another oc- 
casion to do something substantial for 
the city, because it is vitally important 

s that something be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to call 
to the Senator’s attention section 301. 
As I understand, that is equivalent to 
section 205 of the bill that was vetoed 
by the President. 

Mr. KERR. I believe that is title III. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; title III, I call 
attention to the language which appears 
in subparagraph (c), beginning at line 
20. 

Mr. KERR. That is at page 63. 

Mr. WATKINS. Page 63. The lan- 
guage I refer to reads: “Nor shall any 
storage provided under the provisions of 
this section be operated in such manner 
as to adversely affect the lawful uses of 
the water.” 

That language was deleted. I wish 
to make a legislative history on that 
point. As I understand, the deletion of 
that language does not indicate in any 
way that its deletion is made with prej- 
udice to the definition of what is meant 
by “water rights.” 
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Mr. KERR. Yes; subsection (c), be- 
ginning at line 16, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], who worked very zealously, 
not only on the pending bill, but espe- 
cially on this section, takes care of the 
preservation of water rights referred to 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah. 
One of the highlights of our hearings 
was the presentation of view made to 
the committee by the Senator from 
Utah. It was the feeling on the part of 
the committee that the deletion of the 
language would eliminate considerable 
confusion which might be created or 
which exists in anyone’s mind with ref- 
erence to existing water rights as con- 
tained in sections 1 and 8 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, as amended and ex- 
tended, and as provided in section 8 of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902. Those 
provisions would be fully preserved. 

Mr. WATKINS. The intent was 
clearly to eliminate the question of defi- 
nition of State water rights. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. It gives recognition 
to what has already been adopted in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 and the Recla- 
mation Act of 1902. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. So there would be no 
prejudice to the water claims of the vari- 
ous States by reason of the deletion of 
that language. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Ishould like to make 
this observation. With respect to title 
III, I believe it is a greatly improved part 
of the bill, as compared with the lan- 
guage in the previous bill. The Senator 
may not agree with me. However, I 
point out that one of the provisions I 
particularly objected to in the previous 
bill was the open-ended authorization 
for low waterflow, which provided that 
in the future all projects must be built 
by the Reclamation Bureau or by the 
Corps of Army Engineers. That provi- 
sion has been eliminated. I am not 
against the building or remodeling of 
projects to increase the capacity or use. 
However, I have had the feeling that 
each of the projects cught to be brought 
before the committee and studied on its 
merits, instead of the committee making 
a blanket authorization. I appreciate 
the elimination of that provision, and 
also of the provision requiring, before 
any projects are authorized under title 
II, that there be a review of the con- 
tract. 

I commend the committee for cooper- 
ating with the executive department and 
the various Senators of the States that 
are interested in this particular program. 

Iam not against flood-control projects. 
I have served on the committee for 4 
years with the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and I enjoy that service very much. I 
feel that this kind of project should be 
built. I do not want my criticism of the 
other bill to be taken as an indication 
that I am opposed to water resources 
projects of the type covered by the pend- 
ing bill. Iam for it. I think the bill is 
greatly improved. I shall be glad to vote 
for it. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the Senator from Utah has 
made a distinct contribution in his ap- 
pearance before the committee and in 
the suggestions he made. The changes 
in section 301 are partly the result of 
his suggestions. 

Because title III of the bill establishes 
a sort of new field on water supply and 
is substantive legislation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the portion of the 
report of the committee which begins at 
the bottom of page 132 and ends at the 
top of page 134, entitled “Title III,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tirte IIL 


This title provides authority for the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
to include storage for immediate and future 
water supply in Federal navigation, flood 
control, irrigation, or multiple-purpose pro- 
jects on a basis which will permit the Fed- 
eral Government and local interests to share 
equitably in the benefits of multiple-purpose 
construction. This title also provides that 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project surveyed, planned, constructed or to 
be planned, surveyed and/or constructed by 
these agencies. 

The committee believes that title III pre- 
scribes a sound division of water-supply re- 
sponsibility between the Federal Govern- 
ment and States and local interests by de- 
claring it to be the policy of Congress to 
recognize the primary responsibilities of the 
States and local interests in developing 
water supplies for domestic, municipal, in- 
dustrial, and other purposes and that the 
Federal Government should participate and 
cooperate with States and local interests in 
developing such water supplies in connnec- 
tion with the construction, maintenance and 
operation of Federal navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and multiple-purpose proj- 
ects. 

The committee considers title III to be one 
of the most important parts of the bill be- 
cause of the increasingly acute water short- 
ages which are developing not only in the 
more arid sections of the country but also 
in humid areas. 

The committee believes that title IIT pro- 
vides a framework within which the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion may proceed to develop the best overall 
use of water resources in river basins in the 
service of water supply and other needs. 
While it is true that water supply storage 
may be provided under certain conditions 
under existing law, title III makes possible 
provision of water-supply storage in reser- 
voirs where it is apparent that there will be 
a future demand for such storage but where 
the demand is not pressing at the time of 
construction. Arrangements are made for 
deferral of initial repayment of costs allo- 
cated to water-supply storage until storage 
is first used for this purpose and for final 
repayment of such costs within the life of 
the project and not to exceed 50 years from 
the date of first use for water supply. An 
interest-free period of up to 10 years will 
be allowed. The interest of the Federal 
Government is protected by the requirement 
that prior to initiation of construction or 
modification of a project including water- 
supply provisions State or local interests 
shall agree to pay for the cost of such pro- 
visions on a basis permitting sharing of the 
benefits of multiple-purpose construction 
between all authorized project purposes, and 
the requirement that in the case of water- 
supply storage for future demands State or 
local interests give reasonable assurances 
that they will contract for use such storage 
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on 2 basis permitting paying out the costs 
allocated to water supply within the times 
specified. 

It is the intention of the committee that 
where possible, without interference with the 
purpose of existing plans or projects under 
construction, the agencies should approve 
capacity allocations for municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies. 

Where such municipal and industrial 
water supply is being delivered under exist- 
ing contracts, there is no intention of the 
committee to cause interference with such 
arrangements. In cases where contracts 
have not been entered into or where the 
actual delivery of water has not begun, it is 
intended that contracts may be made or 
modified in accordance with the provisions 
of title III. 

It is the intention of the committee that 
the application of the portion of title III 
dealing with future water supplies would be 
as follows: 

(1) It is expected that when a portion of 
such capacity is first utilized then repayment 
for that portion will be started and repaid 
within the life of the project but not to 
exceed 50 years. 

(2) The portion of such capacity which is 
allocated to future use or demands would 
require no payments for 10 years. After 10 
years interest payments would be made and 
repayment of principal would not be re- 
quired until the reserved future capacity is 
first used. When use is first made of any 
portion of the capacity reserved for future 
use, then payment would be made on both 
the interest and principal component. The 
total cost allocated to future water supply 
would be repaid within a period not to ex- 
ceed 50 years, including the 10-year interest- 
free period. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I commend the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works for their excel- 
lent work in preparing the report on the 
bill as a whole. It is one of the most 
complete and comprehensive reports we 
have had. Each individual project has 
been listed together with specific data as 
to its cost, including the Federal share, 
the local share, and the benefit-cost 
ratio, and enough description of the proj- 
ect so that anyone may know exactly 
what the several items in the bill cover. 
The committee staff is, Iam sure, entitled 
to and does have the appreciation of the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I again 
wish especially to thank every member 
of the committee for the long hours of 
work, service, and effort which they ex- 
pended in connection with reporting the 
bill. Too much could not be said with 
reference to each of them. 

I could not close my remarks without 
paying special tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], who was present during every 
minute of every conference with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and during the hear- 
ings on the bill, and who rendered such 
heroic service in bringing the bill back 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Oklahoma is 
very generous. We would not have the 
bill had it not been for the leadership 
offered by him. He was the one who 
never gave up. He had patience. 

We started with what is called the 
Knowland bill, the bill which was intro- 
duced following the President's veto. 
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From that bill we went on to a consider- 
ation of many other proposals. But 
nothing is included in the bill except 
those projects which had the approval 
and acquiescence of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I do not wish to take more time; I 
simply assure Senators that the major 
credit for the bill being before the Sen- 
ate in its present form is due to the lead- 
ership of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. KERR]. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma especially 
for the untiring effort he made in behalf 
of a relatively small project in my State. 
The Senators who assisted him certainly 
have my special thanks, as I know they 
have the gratitude of the entire Senate. 


I appreciate their efforts. 
Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am very much pleased with the favor- 
able things which have been said about 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], and the able chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 
They deserve all the kind statements 
which have been made about them. 

Inasmuch as my position on one par- 
ticular project has been mentioned, I 
desire the Senate to know why I have 
stated opposition in the committee re- 
port. I want the record to show my 
reasons. 

I have opposed the inclusion of $1,200,- 
000 of planning funds for the Bruces 
Eddy project on the north fork of the 
Clearwater River in Idaho because that 
project has never been authorized. The 
project has been opposed by every lead- 
ing national conservation organization 
in the country. A few of the organiza- 
tions which have opposed the project 
are: The National Wildlife Federation, 
the Wildlife Management Institute, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, and 
innumerable other organizations. 

Twice the House of Representatives 
has refused to recommend any authori- 
zation for this project. Despite the 
stand of the House of Representatives, 
the Senate bill contains $1,200,000 of 
planning funds for a project which may 
never be built. I think this is a poor 
project to consider. I think it is poor 
legislation. I think it is unwise from the 
conservation standpoint. Therefore, I 
have stated my position in the report. 

It is not my purpose to offer an amend- 
ment to strike the planning funds from 
the bill, because my particular stand in 
this respect received relatively scant sup- 
port from my colleagues in the commit- 
tee. Icertainly respect their reasons, al- 
though I do not wholly agree with them. 
Therefore, for purposes of registering my 
opposition, it will suffice to have this ex- 
planation appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my very brief statement of in- 
dividual views, occupying less than a 
page and a half, which appear on pages 
134 and 135 of the report on S. 3910. 
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There being no objection, the indi- 
vidual views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: ` 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR RICHARD L, 
NEUBERGER 


In general, this is an excellent bill, which 
authorizes many useful and urgently needed 
projects for development of our precious 
water resources. 

However, I do want to voice a protest 
against the procedure involved in the au- 
thorization of $1,200,000 in planning funds 
for the Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on 
the North Pork of the Clearwater River in 
Idaho, 

This project has never been authorized for 
construction by Congress and the President. 
Why should planning funds be voted for a 
project which may never be built? 

There is just as much logic and reason, 
for example, to provide planning funds for 
the proposed Hells Canyon project as for 
Bruces Eddy. Hells Canyon has never been 
authorized because of opposition to its con- 
struction by private power companies, de- 
spite recommendation of Hells Canyon in the 
308 Report of the Corps of Engineers. Bruces 
Eddy has never been authorized because of 
opposition to its construction by conserva- 
tion and outdoor groups, despite the fact 
that this project also has been recommended 
by the Corps of Engineers. The two situ- 
ations are not greatly different from this 
standpoint. Both projects are controversial, 
albeit, for different reasons. 

The Senate will be setting a perilous prece- 
dent if it decides to authorize $1,200,000 in 
planning funds for a dam and reservoir not 
authorized for construction. 

Congressional policy for sound fiscal man- 
agement will be jeopardized by the practice 
of permitting the appropriation of large 
sums for preparation of detailed plans for 
the myriad projects which have been in- 
vestigated but not authorized by Congress. 
This procedure for providing funds for 
Bruces Eddy Dam in advance of full project 
authorization is most unusual, I think it 
unwise for the Senate to embark on such a 
policy because it opens floodgates for fund- 
ing innumerable projects which never have 
been authorized and which may never be 
authorized. 

I want to summarize, only very briefly, the 
reasons why leadifig outdoor and conserva- 
tion organizations in our Nation have op- 
posed construction of the Bruces Eddy proj- 
ect on the Clearwater River, which is the 
heart of one of the last great virgin wilder- 
ness realms within the limits of continental 
United States. I have hiked and ridden 
through these solitudes many times, so I do 
not speak of these scenic resources only from 
vicarious knowledge or contact. 

Bruces Eddy Reservoir would flood out 49 
miles of the Clearwater River in the heart 
of one of America’s finest scenic outdoor 
areas. The Clearwater drainage provides 
wintering grounds for the Nation’s largest 
remaining elk herd, Possibly the Clearwater 
elk herd can be sustained by careful game 
management. If dams are built thousands 
of acres of low valley ranges, winter feeding 
grounds for the elk, will be flooded out. 

The Clearwater also is a major spawning 
ground for migratory steelhead and the 
source of angling for thousands of trout 
fishermen. The Bruces Eddy Dam would 
form a permanent barrier between migrant 
fish and any upstream spawning grounds 
at the source of the North Fork of the 
Clearwater. 

In Congress, we often hear appeals for 
consideration of the rights of States to de- 
termine policies for use of water resources 
within their boundaries. The Senate should 
know that the Idaho State Fish and Game 
Department, after a 4-year study, has con- 
cluded that dams should not be built at 
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the Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs sites on 
the Clearwater because of fish and wildlife 
values at stake. Two teams of Idaho State 
game biologists—one studying effects on big 
game and the other on fish—came up early 
this year with the same principal recom- 
mendation: The dams should not be built. 

I object to the authorization of funds to 
provide detailed plans for Bruces Eddy Dam 
because it represents poor fiscal policy and 
bad wildlife management practices, espe- 
cially in view of the recommendations made 
by experts in this field. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
also thank the Senator from Oklahoma, 
who has consistently been very patient 
with my long record of opposition to the 
Bruces Eddy project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Oklahoma will 
be somewhat surprised when I say that 
I heartily support the revised rivers and 
harbors bill, and congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma on his most excel- 
lent work in tearing out some projects 
which I think were unadvisable, in an 
effort to pass a very good bill. 

I hope this may be a happy harbinger 
that the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Oklahoma may, at least 
on certain limited issues, march together 
in the future. 

Mr. KERR. That is a great comfort 
to me. I will put real and sincere effort 
into implementing the very kind and 
generous wish that has been expressed 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma is to be com- 
mended for bringing the bill back to the 
Senate. As one who voted against the 
previous proposal and supported the 
veto of the President, I appreciate the 
chance now to support the bill. 

Because of the long delay necessitated 
by the situation, I shall not offer an 
amendment. I merely want the RECORD 
to show my protest of the language on 
page 40, beginning in line 23 and ex- 
tending through line 5 on page 41. That 
language repeals the electric power pref- 
erence clause for the Missouri River 
Basin. I do not approve of it. But be- 
cause sO many projects are waiting to 
be authorized, I shall not offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I could 
not allow this moment to pass without 
expressing sincere gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma for 
the fine cooperation and consideration 
he rendered to me, with particular ref- 
erence to when the item which has to do 
with the authorization of the so-called 
Fox Point Dam, Narragansett Bay, was 
being considered by his subcommittee. 

The Senator from Oklahoma knows 
that I am not wholly satisfied with the 
formula which was ultimately devised 
and included in the bill. But I expressed 
my views at the time I appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Public Works. I 
think the Senator from Oklahoma un- 
derstands my position. 

My only hope now is that while we are 
accepting, with a sense of gratitude, the 
formula of 30 percent for local partici- 
pation, which was finally adopted, some- 
time in the future we will have a 
brighter day and, I hope, a brighter 
formula before that project is completed. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I regret 
exceedingly being unable to vote for the 
measure. But as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and of the sub- 
committee which worked on the bill, I 
may say that no one could be more 
ardently and ably devoted to the de- 
velopment of public works anywhere in 
the country than was the able Senator 
from Oklahoma. No one could have 
been more fair or considerate toward 
any member of the committee. That is 
true also of the chairman of the full 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr, Cuavez]. I ap- 
preciate the courtesies which they al- 
ways afforded. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I associate myself with the tribute 
which the Senator from New Hampshire 
and other Senators have paid to the 
chairman of the full committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

I express my very warm congratula- 
tions to all the members of the Public 
Works Committee for the splendid work 
they have done on this measure. 

Particular gratitude is due to the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
and the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr]. They worked long and hard 
on a difficult problem and produced a 
satisfactory and effective solution. 

They did not set out to override a veto 
impetuously. Instead, they held careful 
hearings, combed over the bill point by 
point, listened to the views of all con- 
cerned, and produced a measure which 
all of us can support. 

They demonstrated the validity of the 
Biblical quotation: “Come now, and let 
us reason together.” 

This type of approach may not pro- 
duce issues but it does produce effective 
legislation which serves the American 
people, 

For many years, I have admired and 
worked with the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. KERR]. I know of no abler, no more 
dedicated, no more patriotic, and no 
more effective public servant. 

He carried a heavy share of the load, 
and every Senator and every American 
can be grateful to him. All of us are in 
debt to him and to the chairman of the 
committee for the work which they have 
done. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Committee on Public 
Works and also of the subcommittee 
which handled the bill, under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the able Senator from New Mex- 
ico, and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the able Senator from Oklahoma, 
I join with those who have already ex- 
pressed themselves upon the leadership 
and work done under those two Sena- 
tors. 

Without the constant effort, the wise 
guidance, and the earnestness of pur- 
pose of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr] in the hearings held by the 
subcommittee, we could not have ac- 
complished, in the same session of Con- 
gress, a new bill, after the previous one 
had been vetved. I followed the hear- 
ings all the way through; and I desire 
to express my personal thanks and my 
sincere appreciation for his leadership. 
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Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I apologize for detaining the 
Senate so late in the evening; but I 
should like to point out that this meas- 
ure has been handled in the finest 
American manner. There was a possi- 
bility of overriding the President's veto; 
but the method we have followed is so 
much better, because in this way the 
legislative branch will be in accord with 
the executive branch, 

So I wish to express my appreciation 
to the distingiushed chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr.] The bill represents Ameri- 
canism at its best. We are now in full 
accord, and that has largely been 
brought about by the able and hard 
work done by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, in 
lines 17 through 24, it is proposed to re- 
store the matter stricken out by the 
committee amendment. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement on the 
purpose of my amendment and my rea- 
sons for offering it. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend the Committee on Public Works 
for again presenting to the Senate, for 
its consideration, an omnibus river and 
harbors-flood control bill. It is espe- 
cially heartening to me that, in spite of 
President Eisenhower’s veto—not once, 
but twice—of omnibus flood-control 
measures which the Congress in its wis- 
dom has previously passed, the members 
of this committee still recognize and in- 
sist that there is urgent need for speedy 
authorization of these important water 
projects. 

I agree with the members of the com- 
mittee that the time for enactment of 
an omnibus flood-control bill is long 
overdue. I endorse the committee's view 
that further delay would have the ex- 
tremely unfortunate result of retarding 
many of the projects under construction 
and others which must be built, not only 
to protect lives and property from flood 
damage, but also to enhance the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

Of great importance to the orderly de- 
velopment of the White River Basin, in 
my State, are the projects known as the 
Lone Rock Reservoir and the Gilbert 
Reservoir. Senate bill 497, the omnibus 
flood-control bill passed by the Congress 
and vetoed by the President on April 
15, 1958, contained a provision authoriz- 
ing preparation of detailed plans for 
power development in conjunction with 
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the flood-control project authorized as 
the Lone Rock Reservoir, and also for 
the preparation of detailed plans for Gil- 
bert Reservoir for flood control, power 
generation, and other purposes. The 
committee has, in reporting this bill, 
recommended that these authorizations 
be stricken out. 

The amendment I have offered is very 
simple: It will restore to the bill the 
language authorizing development of 
plans for Lone Rock and Gilbert Reser- 
voirs, on the White River, in Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to argue the merits 
of this amendment, since authorization 
for Lone Rock and Gilbert Reservoirs 
has twice been approved by the Senate. 
Suffice it to say that, in my estimation, 
these projects must be constructed soon. 

I urge the Senate, therefore, to adopt 
my amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to 
urge the adoption of this amendment, 
except to urge the adoption of an 
amendment which would restore to the 
bill the projects which had been pro- 
vided for Oklahoma, but which have 
been taken out of the bill, and which 
were taken out of it for the same rea- 
son that the projects for the State of 
my dear friend, the Senator from 
Arkansas, were taken out. That reason 
was that we were assured that unless 
they were taken out, this bill would be 
vetoed, 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of 
the existing situation, I hope that either 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas will not urge the adoption of his 
amendment at this time, or that if he 
does continue to press for its adoption, 
the Senate will reject it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Green], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Kerauver], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLARK], the Senators from Tennes- 
see [Mr. GORE and Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
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ray], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHonEy] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Connecticut (Mr. BUSH 
and Mr. PURTELL] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Caritson], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brincgs], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Smiru], and the Senator from 
North Dakota, [Mr. Youne] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—75 
Aiken Hickenlooper Monroney 
Allott Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoblitzell Morton 
Barrett Holland Mundt 
Bennett Hruska Neuberger 
Bible Humphrey Pastore 
Bricker Jackson Payne 
Butler Javits Potter 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Revyercomb 
Case, N. J. Jordan Robertson 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Russell 
Chavez Kerr tonstall 
Church Knowland Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Curtis Langer Spar 
Dirksen Lausche Stennis 
Douglas Long Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Malone Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Thye 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Prear Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Pulbright McClellan Williams 
Hennings McNamara Yarborough 
NAYS—1 
Cotton 
NOT VOTING—20 
Beall Goldwater Murray 
Bridges Gore O'Mahoney 
Bush Green Purtell 
Byrd Hayden Schoeppel 
Carlson Ives Smith, N. J. 
Clark Jenner Young 
Flanders Kefauver 


So the bill (S. 3910) was passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the moticn of 
the Senator from Illinois to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed be printed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point a 
breakdown of the bill showing the con- 
struction projects by States. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BREAKDOWN OF OMNIBUS BILL, S. 3910, 85TH 
CONGRESS—CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Following is a breakdown of the Army 
Corps of Engineers civil works construction 
projects authorized in the omnibus bill, 
with estimated total Federal cost of each 
project. The initials before each project 
designate (N) navigation; (FC) flood con- 
trol; (MP) multiple purpose; (BE) beach 
erosion, and (HFC) hurrican-flood control: 


ALABAMA Estimated 
cost 
(FC) Tombigbee River__.._..- $19, 311, 000 
(FC) Alabama River at Mont- 
Pi! LSS eS Se SSE ae 1, 300, 000 
TO Spe elie: SCR REN ET a a 20, 611, 000 
ALASKA 
(N) Cook Inlet................ 5, 199, 200 
(N) Douglas and Juneau Har- 
ae ae Se 1, 394, 000 
(N) Dillingham Harbor_-___-._. 372, 000 
(N) Naknek River_._...._-.-.. 19, 000 
(FC) Chena River at Fairbanks. 9,727,000 
(FC) Talkeetna._........._... 60, 000 
Tol aaas nnna 16, 771, 200 
ARIZONA 
(FC) Gila River Basin....------ 1, 570, 000 
ARKANSAS 
(FC) Boeuf and Tensas Rivers. 1,212,000 
(FC) Red-Ouachita River Basin, 
Okla. and Ark. (See Okla- 
homa.) 
(FC) St. Francis River Basin, 
Mo; (G00 Ark. Joe nasatned 35, 674, 000 
(FC) White River backwater 
Co p= ES ea a 2, 380, 000 
a eg Aa RR ERE Ns, Ae 39, 266, 000 
CALIFORNIA 
(BE) Santa Cruz County- = 516, 000 
(N) Santa Cruz Harbor.. - 1,612,000 
(BE) San Diego County_------ 289, 000 
(FC) Chico Landing to Red 
Bluff, Sacramento River. = 1,560,000 
(FC) EEL River_...--_... 707, 000 
(BE) Humboldt Bay 38, 200 
(FC) Oroville Reservoir (Fed- 
eral participation) - 50,000, 000 
(FC) San Dieguito River.. - 1,961,000 
TOE aodion niente ees 56, 683, 200 
COLORADO 
(FC) Trinidad Reservoir_...... 16, 628, 000 
CONNECTICUT 
(BE) Connecticut shoreline, 
areas 8 and 11..-.-...5....5 229, 000 
(N) Bridgeport Harbor_....... 2, 300, 000 
(BE) Area 9, East River to New 
Haven Harbor..........-.... 12, 000 
(FC) Mad River Dam__-_-_-__-. 5, 430, 000 
(FC) Hall Meadow Brook Dam. 1, 960, 000 
(FC) East Branch Dam-_--.... 1, 780, 000 
RUCGL. .. ne een oe 11, 711, 000 
DELAWARE 
(BE) Delaware coast.._.....-.. 28, 000 
(N) Delaware River Anchor- 
pi el eae AE ee SS 24, 447, 000 
bio ee i ees 24, 475, 000 
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FLORIDA Estimated MICHIGAN OHIO Estimated 
cost Estimated cost 
(BE) Palm Beach County-.... $222, 500 cost (N) Vermilion Harbor__...... - $474, 000 
(N) Port Everglades Harbor... 6,683,000 (N) Rouge RiVer------------== $101,500 (N) Ohio River at Gallipolis... 66, 000 
(N) Intracoastal Waterway, (N) St. Joseph Harbor (main- (FC) West Branch Mahoning 
Jacksonville to Miami (main- tenance). River—— oan none 12, 585, 000 
tenance.) (FC) Kalamazoo River at Kala- (N) Toledo Harbor____-..---. 859, 000 
(N) Escambia River_.......... 61, 000 MAROS Sh nae eae 5,358,000 (N) Cleveland Harbor____-_. 14, 927, 000 
(FC) Hendry County_...-....- 3,172,000 (FC) Saginaw River .---------- 16, 085, 000 
(FC) Grand River ........_... 9, 825, 000 PNG asi esti wis fo tree ad 28, 911, 000 
Tok: 5 oases 10,138,500 (BE) Berrien County --------- 226, 000 CELAA. 
HAWAII (FC) Red-Ouachita River Basin, 
(BE) Waimea Beach and Hana- PO ree +t. ee OO. Ok wae a aa ia aa 53, 235, 000 
pepe Bay, Island of Kauai... 20, 000 MINNESOTA (FC) Markham Ferry Reservoir. 
IDAHO (N) Minnesota River _....__._ 2, 544, 000 (Language.) 
B WA p (N) St. Anthony’s Falls. (No OREGON 
(ME) Bruges. Eddy Reservoir E RO TI A O (N) Yaquina Bay-------------- 19, 800, 000 
ILLINOIS (FC) Minnesota River at Man- (N) Siuslaw River....--......_ 1, 693, 100 
(N) Calumet-Sag Channel_.... 9,884,000 kata and N. Mankata________ 1, 870, 000 
(N) Comte ra at Alton, (FC) Root River at Rushford.. 796, 000 gh) be va See aaan - 21,493, 100 
commercial harbor........__ 246,000 (FC) Mississippi River at Wi- 
(N) Mississippi River at Alton, Honk casi ern 2 eae noe 1, 620, 000 SETANTA 
small boat harbor__________- 101,000 (FC) Ruffy Brook and Lost (FC) Sandy Lick Creek at 
(N) Mississippi River between River ees See 632, 000 Brookville------------__--___ 1, 188, 000 
Missouri River and Minne- (FC) Chartiers Creek___.______ 1, 286, 000 
(FC) Mississippi River, St. Paul FC) S 
apolis, Minn. (damage to levee and South St. Paul___--__-- 5,705,500 (FC) Susquehanna River Basin, 
and drainage districts) _____ 2, 476, 000 fa TGS ISA N. Y. and Pa. (See New York.) 
(N) Mississippi River between Potatoes te L =- 13,167,500 (XN) Delaware River Anchorages. 
St. Louis, Mo. and Lock and (See Delaware.) 
Dam No, -26..2-262 AE a 5, 802, 000 MISSISSIPPI (PC) Turtle Creek -........... 13, 417, 000 
(N) Illinois and Mississippi (FC) Greenville Harbor_...... 1, 799, 500 
Oana E ET E een eS 2,000,000 (N) Gulfport Harbor (mainte- Total ~-----------.-----. 15, 891, 000 
(FC) Saline River... - 5,272,000 nance). PUERTO RICO 
(FC) Kaskaskia River....----- 23, 000, 000 FC) Tombi; River. See 
(FC) Rock and Green Rivers.. 6, 996, 000 ( PUR ag ( Cee a SE PRESE = “C210, 200 
MISSOURI ILAND, 
SS ge a 59,777,000 (FO) st. Francis River Basin, aan y ao 
INDIANA Mo. and Ark. (See Arkansas.) ET O E 11, 550, 000 
(FC) Upper Wabash River----- A5, 600,000. |(Njexaint.of Rocks Dam: (866 © iy a me a a eats 
(FC) Salt Creek, Monroe Reser- Illinois.) SOUTH DAKOTA 
pg a PRA SAAT A na: lle 4, 359, 000 MONTANA (FC) Missouri River, damage 
pA oe ae ae a 402, 000 
Lert eee ee ee 49, 859, 000 (FC) Sun River at Great Falls. 1,405, 000 Wie 
IOWA NEBRASKA (FC) Wolf River oannaam 1, 932, 000 
(N) Mississippi River at Clin- (FC) Shell Bick soy acy 2, 025, 000 TEXAS 
ton, Iowa, Beaver Slough____ 241, 000 sad a reek an u- 13.314.000 (N) Galveston Harbor-Houston 
(N) Mississippi River at Cline j= = | Sarles-------~--~---~-------- * y Ship Channel -S eikai 17, 196, 000 
ton, Iowa, damages---------— 147,000 (FC) Gering and Mitchell Val- (N) Freeport Harbor____---___- 317, 000 
(FC) Floyd River------------- 8,060,000 leys----.-..-----...----...-- 1,214,000 (N) Matagorda Ship Channel.. 9, 944, 000 
(FC) Saylorville Reservoir_.... 44, 500, 000 (N) Pass Cavallo to Port La- 
— | E a a RE 16, 553, 000 TOA ea aa 
CE Bei iae ba e a A 52, 948, 000 NEW JERSEY (N) Port Aransas-Corpus Chris- 
KANSAS BE) Atlantic Coast of New N Atwa hare pape rota 
(FC) Black Vermillion River at gees 6,755,000 (X) Channel to La Quinta... 
Pankrot C vk a 850, 000 Y ---------------------- d , (HFC) Texas City 
ae NEW YORK (FC) Navarro Mills Reservoir__ 590, 000 
(N) Licking River (mainte- (N) Irondequoit Bay_--------. 1, 938, 000 
nance). (N) New York Harbor_..._-___ 1, 678, 000 TOU RAS a aana 417948000 
LOUISIANA (BE) Fair Haven Beach State UT. 
(N) Chefuncte River and Bogue TORE Spe hare Spr enh eine 114,000 (FC) Weber River-------_-__. ns 520,000 
| alla ae Sale eae 48,000 (BE) Fire Island Inlet, Long VIRGINIA 
(N) Barataria Bay____ S laront 000). Ra oo Cae S an 2,724,000 (N) Hull Creek --------__-._.. 269, 800 
(FC) Bayou Chevreuill-------- 547,000 (BE) Hamlin Beach State Park_ 404, 000 WASHINGTON 
(FC) Old and Atchafalaya (FC) Owasco Outlet at Auburn. 305,000 (N) Bellingham Harbor 83, 700 
Rivers_-..------------------ 28,200,000 (FC) Mohawk River----------- 2,069,000 (N) Port Townsend Harbor... 387, 000 
(FC) Lake Chautauqua__.-__. 4,796,000 (FC) Sammamish River _...... 825, 000 
Total--.---------------- 30, 442,000 (FO) Susquehanna River Basin, = ieee 
aN, Ze RE PR E 30, 000, 000 KOORE aana 1, 295, 700 
(N) Josias River____-_-----_.. 258, 400 WEST VIRGINIA 
ne Regs TPE eaea - 44,028,000 (FO) Brush Creek at Princeton. 917, 000 
pak sega abi ea, -- 28, spo NEW MEXICO (FC) Meadow River at East 
Har me § 2s 5 ee, Fae ae 708, 000 
N) Herring Creek. š (FC) Pecos River at Carlsbad.. 1,791,200 >: 
(N) gi Creer 110,000 (FC) Rio Grande at Socorro... 3,102,700 (FC) Williamson, W. Va------- 625, 000 
TOOR a A 28, 349, 000 OCR R SE EER - 2,250,000 
Res a eaters =» 4, 893, 900 asa] 
(HFC) Narragansett Bay area. NORTH CAROLINA (N) Upper Fox River----------- 300, 000 
(See Rhode Island.) (N) Morehead City Harbor_... 1, 197,000 (N) Two Rivers Harbor-.------= 66, 000 
(HFC) New Bedford-Fairhaven (FC) Pantego and Cucklers (N) Port Washington Harbor... 2, 181, 000 
and Acushnet. _........ ~----= 10,480,000 Creeks......--..5, Regt SAT AS 413,000 (BE) Manitowoc County_______ 50, 000 
ie ee este = ate (FC) Bad River at Mellen and 
ee , 100, Totele nino net mae , 610, Co eee , 
(FC) Littleville Reservoir - 5,090,000 ia ai (FO) Eau Galle River. Pie 
(N) East Boat Basin.......... 360, 000 NORTH DAKOTA (N) Saxon Harbor.....--.-. 393, 500 
(FC) Cannonball River at N i ESS 
Total. meae SESO = 17,750, 000 aa STR O 1 SG SS 434, 000 Yo: SS iS 10, 597, 500 


VARIOUS STATES 
Estimated 
cost 

(N) Water Hyacinths (North 
Carolina, South Carolina 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, ‘Louisiana, and 

Texas) ..2.----.2nn nnn nnn=s $4, 725, 000 

Grand total_....-------. 758, 445, 600 
Basin authorizations 

Connecticut 1_---..---------- $24, 000, 000 

44, 300, 000 

40, 000, 000 

57, 000, 000 

21, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

17, 000, 000 

13, 000, 000 

28, 000, 000 

44, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 

112, 000, 000 

808, 300, 000 

Total construction projects... 758, 445, 600 

Total basin authorization....0 808, 300, 000 

ROEM aa 1, 566, 745, 600 

Less Connecticut projects- —10, 520,000 

Grand total.........-- 1, 556, 225, 600 


i There is included $10,520,000 for Con- 
necticut projects. 


SURVEYS AUTHORIZED 


Surveys authorized in the bill follow, with 
(N) indicating navigation (BE) beach ero- 
sion, and (FC) flood control: 


CALIFORNIA 
(BE) Camp Pendleton Harbor and Ocean- 
side. 


(BE) Anaheim Bay. 

(FC) Sacramento River Basin re cost allo- 
cation for Oroville Dam. 

(FC) Pescadero Creek. 

(FC) Soquel Creek. 

(FC) San Gregorio Creek and Tributaries. 

(FC) Redwood Creek, San Mateo. 

(FC) Streams at and in vicinity of San 
Mateo. 

(FC) Streams at and in vicinity of South 
San Francisco. 

(FC) Streams at and in vicinity of Bur- 


lingame. 

(FC) Kellogg and Marsh Creeks, Contra 
Costa County. 

(FC) Eastkoot Creek, 
Area, Marin County. 

(FC) Rodeo Creek, tributary of San Pablo 
Bay, Contra Costa County. 

(FC) Pinole Creek, tributary of San Pablo 
Bay, Contra Costa County. 

CONNECTICUT 
(N) Sachem’s Head Harbor at Guilford. 
(N) Poquonock River at Groton. 
DELAWARE 

(N) Indian River Bay to Assawoman 
Canal known as White's Creek, and up 
White's Creek. 

(N) Indian River Bay via Pepper’s Creek 
to Dagsboro. 


Syinson Beach 


FLORIDA 

(N) Little Gasparilla Pass, 
County. 

(N) Frenchman Creek. 

(N) Streams and harbor facilities and 
needs therefor at and in vicinity of Bayport, 
Fla. 
(N) Channel from Lynn Haven Bayou, 
Fla., into North Bay, Fla. 

(N) Small-boat channel from port of 
Panacea into Apalachee Bay. 

(N) Dredged channel, vicinity of Sun- 
shine Skyway, Tampa Bay. 


Charlotte 
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FLORIDA—continued 

(N) Tampa Bay, to determine feasibility 
of fresh water lake. 

(N) Apalachicola River Chipola Cutoff, 
via Wewahitchka. 

(N) Apalachicola River, 
Bristol and Blountstown. 

(N) Streams at and in vicinity of Gulf- 


in vicinity of 


(FC) Mills Creek. 

(FC) Streams in Brevard County, drain- 
ing into St. Johns River. 

(FC) Streams in Brevard County, drain- 
ing Indian River and adjacent coastal areas, 
including Merritt Island, and the area of 
Turnbull Hammock in Volusia County. 

GEORGIA 
(N) Savannah River, re 9-foot navigation 
to Augusta. 
HAWAII 
(FC) Kihei District, Island of Maui. 
ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 

(FC) Watersheds of the Illinois River at 
and in the vicinity of Chicago, Chicago 
River, Calumet River, and their tributaries, 
and any areas in northeast Illinois and 
northwest Indiana which drain directly into 
Lake Michigan. 

KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 

(FC) Bird, Caney, and Virdigris Rivers, 

Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
LOUISIANA 

(FC) Lake Ponchartrain to protect Salt 
Bayou Road. 

MAINE 

(N) Stave Island Harbor at South Golds- 
boro. 

(FC) Short Sands section of York Beach. 


MARYLAND, DELAWARE AND VIRGINIA 

(N) Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, re 

elimination of chestnuts. 
MARYLAND 

(N) Area from Cuckold Creek through 
Neale Creek and Neale Sound to the Wicom- 
ico River, Charles County. 

(FC) Deep Creek, St. Marys County. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
(N) Tashmoo Pond, Martha's Vineyard. 
MICHIGAN 

(N) Channel from Port Inland to deep 
water in Lake Michigan. 

(FC) All streams flowing into Lake Saint 
Clair and Detroit River in Oakland, Macomb 
and Wayne Counties. 

MINNESOTA 

(N) Connecting channel 

makan Lake and Ash River. 
IOWA, SOUTH DAKOTA, AND NEBRASKA 

(N) Missouri River, re extending 9-foot 
navigation from Sioux City, Iowa to Gavins 
Point Dam, S. Dak. and Nebr. 

NEW MEXICO 

(FC) Streams at and in the vicinity of 

Alamogordo. 


between Na- 


NEW YORK 

(N) Hammonds Cove, entrance to Locust 
Point Harbor, Long Island Sound. 

(FC) Little River and Cayuga Creek, at 
and in vicinity of Cayuga Island, Niagara 
County. 

NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 

(N) and (FC) Streams, river basins, and 
areas in New York and New Jersey for flood 
control, major drainage, navigation, channel 
improvement, and land reclamation, as fol- 
lows: Hackensack River, Passaic River, Rari- 
tan River, Arthur Kill, and Kill Van Kull, 
including portions of these river basins in 
Bergen, Hudson, Essex, Middlesex, Passaic, 
Union, and Monmouth Counties, N. J. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


(N) Wright's Creek. 


June 17 


OREGON 
(FC) Rogue River. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(FC) Stump Creek, tributary of North 

Fork of Mahoning Creek, at Sykesville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

(FC) Missouri River Basin re utilization 
of floodwaters stored in authorized reservoirs 
for purposes of municipal and industrial use 
and maintenance of natural lake levels. 

TEXAS 

(N) Trinity River. 

(FC) San Felipi Creek at and in vicinity 
of Del Rio. 

(FC) El Paso, El Paso County. 

(FC) Rio Grande and tributaries at and 
in vicinity of Fort Hancock, Hudspeth 
County. 

VIRGINIA 

(N) Currloman Bay. 

(N) Tabba Creek, Lancaster County. 
VERMONT 

(N) Water route from Albany, N. Y., into 
Lake Champlain, N. Y. and Vt., including the 
advisability of modifying existing Federal 
and State improvements, with due consid- 
eration of ultimate connection with the 
St. Lawrence River in Canada. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1737, 
House bill 12695. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 12695) 
to provide a 1-year extension of the ex- 
isting corporate normal tax rate and of 
existing excise tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


EXECUTION OF CERTAIN LEADERS 
OF RECENT REVOLT IN HUNGARY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today, in presenting to the Sen- 
ate a copy of the statement of Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, condemning the atrocious action of 
the Communist government of Hungary 
and its collaborators, the Soviet Union, 
in the liquidation of the former Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nagy, and other Hungar- 
ian patriots, I indicated it was my inten- 
tion to submit a concurrent resolution. 

I do that now, and I call to the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the resolving portion 
of the resolution, which reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President of the United States express 
through the organs of the United Nations 
and through all other appropriate channels, 
the deep sense of indignation of the United 
States at this act of barbarism and perfidy 
of the Hungarian Communist regime and the 
Government of the Soviet Union which co- 
operated with it in the suppression of the 
independence of Hungary; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the Presi- 
dent of the United States express through 
all appropriate channels the sympathy of 
the people of the United States for the peo- 
ple of Hungary on the occasion of this new 
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expression of their ordeal of political op- 
pression and terror. 


I send the concurrent resolution to 
the desk, and ask that it be appropri- 
ately referred, and also that the text of 
the concurrent resolution be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the concurrent resolution will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 94) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the revolt of the Hungarian 
people in 1956 against Soviet control was 
acclaimed by freedom-loving people through- 
out the world; 

Whereas the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 by the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union was condemned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; 

Whereas the leader of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and people in the unsuccessful re- 
volt against Soviet oppression was induced 
to leave the sanctuary of the Yugoslavian 
Embassy in Bucharest on promises of safe 
conduct and fair treatment on the part of 
the Hungarian Communist regime and its 
Soviet sponsors; 

Whereas these promises were treacherously 
ignored and Imry Nagy was seized and held 
incommunicado; 

Whereas the Soviet imposed Communist 
regime of Hungary has now announced that 
Imre Nagy, together with his colleagues 
Miklos Gimes, Pal Maleter, and Jozsef 
Sziagyi have been tried and executed in 
secret; 

Whereas this brutal political reprisal 
shocks the conscience of decent mankind: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the President of the United States express 
through the organs of the United Nations 
and through all other appropriate chan- 
nels, the deep sense of indignation of the 
United States at this act of barbarism and 
perfidy of the Hungarian Communist re- 
gime and the Government of the Soviet 
Union which cooperated with it in the sup- 
pression of the independence of Hungary; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the Presi- 
dent of the United States express through 
all appropriate channels the sympathy of 
the people of the United States for the peo- 
ple of Hungary on the occasion of this new 
expression of their ordeal of political op- 
pression and terror. 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
about the relative merits of intensive 
teaching disciplinary methods as op- 
posed to the free-choice method of 
teaching in some communities. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
of these differing methods of education 
was the recent article by Walter T. Rid- 
der, chief of the Ridder Publications Bu- 
reau, entitled “United States Youths 
Prefer Individuality After Soviet-Type 
Teaching Test.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the article by Walter Ridder. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES YOUTHS PREFER INDIVIDUALITY 
AFTER SOVIET-TYPE TEACHING TEST 


(By Walter T. Ridder) 


WASHINGTON.—We were rather fascinated 
by a news story the other day which may 
well give a clue as to what's wrong with 
American education. 

In a small California town, the local school 
in one of its grades attempted an experiment. 
It junked for a week the so-called “Ameri- 
can” system of education and substituted 
for it the so-called Russian system. 

As far as one could make out from the 
news account, the Russian system included 
such apparently novel ideas—and I quote— 
as “strict discipline,” “paying attention to 
the teacher,” “no horseplay,” and “students 
were required to rise whenever an adult en- 
tered the classroom.” 

The students were “ordered, not asked” to 
do their classroom assignments and home- 
work. Joking with the teacher during class 
hours also was thrown out the window. In 
short, according to the story, the 44 pupils— 
who ranged in ability from “gifted” to “re- 
tarded”—were told to pretend that they were 
Soviet citizens and to act and study accord- 
ingly. 

The net result of the experiment? At the 
end of a week of this onerous regime, the 
children were given a stiff test and the aver- 
age grades of the class rose spectacularly 
from D to B-minus. 

Having discovered how to teach the chil- 
dren more in less time and raise their 
achievement ratings substantially is the 
school continuing the program? Ha, Don’t 
be silly. Of course not, 

Among the reasons given for abandoning 
this promising new system of education was 
that the children grew tired of it. “It was 
hard for us,” complained one girl student ac- 
cording to the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, “not to joke with the teacher and 
not to talk.” The teachers admitted the ex- 
periment had been worthwhile, but gave up 
on it because, one said, “the children lost 
their individuality.” 

So, as far as we can make out, the experi- 
ment was tried, was successful, and was dis- 
carded. The classroom of the school has, 
one is led to believe, returned to its normal 
American routine. This means, one gathers, 
that the children are conversing with each 
other whenever the mood seizes them, in- 
dulge in horseplay while the teacher strug- 
gles manfully against great odds to inculcate 
into them some learning, and the kids fill 
the air with jokes a la Bob Hope as the in- 
structor drones helplessly. 

We don’t want to sound too fuddy-duddy 
about this, but the so-called Russian system 
of education appears to us very much like 
that of several American schools we've at- 
tended. Back in our day, we didn’t make 
with the big jokes to the teacher, we didn’t 
have a Kaffeeklatsch with the guy seated at 
the next desk, and the subject of whether 
we did or did not do our class assignments 
and homework was not a matter for collective 
bargaining between us and the instructor. 
We did it—or else. We also rose from our 
chairs when an adult entered the room, 
otherwise many of us wouldn't have sat down 
again for a day or so. 

Our classroom regime, fashioned, I hasten 
to add, long before the Russian revolution 
and therefore not Communist-inspired, may 
have constricted somewhat our individuali- 
ties and was, viewed politically, authoritar- 
ian, dictatorial, and essentially undemo- 
cratic. 

Under normal circumstances, I would hesi- 
tate to say the old system—or the Russian 
system—is better, but when the evidence 
from the California school points to a two- 
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grade improvement within one week, it is not 
too difficult to draw a certain conclusion. 
The only thing that leaves one completely 
baffled is why in the name of heavens the 
school so quickly reverted to the modus 
operandi which demonstrably turns out 
inferior students? 


ONE CODE FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have read Mr. Adams’ statement as pre- 
sented to the House committee very 
carefully, and regret that I cannot ac- 
cept his explanation as clearing up the 
implications involved. 

Under the preceding administration 
the acceptance of lavish entertainment 
and large gifts by officials was strongly 
condemned, and it cannot be condoned 
now any more than it was then. I see 
no difference in the acceptance of a 
$2,400 rug and a vicuna coat than in ac- 
ceptance of a deep freeze. I condemned 
the deep freezes, and I will not defend 
the rugs now. 

In 1952 the American people repu- 
diated the corruption and loose practices 
exposed as existing under the preceding 
administration and returned the Repub- 
lican Party to power largely on our 
promise that we would restore integrity 
to public office. During that campaign 
we said that the test of the character of 
any administration was not to be based 
upon the fact that a few men violated 
their trust—human nature being what it 
is such instances will happen—but the 
real test lies in the manner in which that 
administration meets the challenge when 
wrongdoings on the part of any of its 
officials have been called to its attention. 

Today the Republican administration 
stands confronted with that challenge. 
The acceptance by Mr. Sherman Adams, 
the administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent, of lavish entertainment and large 
gifts from a private citizen and allowing 
that same citizen to use the prestige of 
his office to further his case before Gov- 
ernment agencies must not be condoned. 
It must not be condoned now any more 
than such practices were to be condoned 
under the preceding administration. 
There can be but one code for public offi- 
cials. Mr. Adams’ resignation is in 
order. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last October the Russian sput- 
nik created a great sense of humiliation 
and frustration among the American 
people. Throughout the land was a 
great sense of failure—a failure in our 
education, in our scientific progress, in 
our ability to keep ahead in our defenses. 
Out of this came renewed resolve to do 
and to spend whatever was necessary to 
achieve adequate strength in all matters 
that pertained to our national defense. 

In due course, and after some disap- 
pointments, we launched our own satel- 
lites. On that particular score, we are 
now breathing somewhat easier, perhaps 
unduly so. 

In the meantime we have had & 
change in our economic pace—produc- 
tion has dropped off and unemployment 
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has gone up, mostly in the heavy indus- 
tries, extractive industries and durable 
goods manufacture, particularly automo- 
biles. Our earlier concern about sput- 
niks has been transferred to recession 
and unemployment, in some quarters 
bordering on hysteria, We are in the 
midst of much debate and discussion as 
to recession cures, with doleful forecasts 
by some for the future, unless drastic 
and immediate steps are taken by the 
Government, 

For some months, we have been 
swamped with proposals to end the re- 
cession and cure unemployment by mas- 
sive Government spending, large deficits, 
and increased debt. 

Every spending proposal is supported 
` by the argument that, directly or in- 
directly, it will aid in recovery and 
provide additional employment, what- 
ever other merit or lack of merit it may 
otherwise have. When I hear these 
arguments I am prompted to inquire: 
Under present conditions, how much 
spending and lending will it take, how 
much employment will be created and 
for how long? That is a question no 
one has undertaken to answer, to my 
knowledge. 

I sense in all the clamor for remedial 
action at this time an effort to capital- 
ize on the recession as a great oppor- 
tunity to promote or extend a wide 
range of welfare and economic activi- 
ties, some new, and others resurrected 
after failure of passage in earlier at- 
tempts. 

Underlying these programs is a phi- 
losophy that increased Government 
spending and large deficits are not only 
necessary at this time, but are economi- 
cally sound for the long pull. In fact, 
we have heard it stated that budget 
deficits are only a method of buying eco- 
nomic growth, employment and the gen- 
eral welfare on the installment plan. 
Deficit spending is cloaked by its advo- 
cates with a kind of special virtue for 
promoting the general welfare as com- 
pared with private economic activity. 
‘The spenders remind us of the multiplier 
effect of spending upon the economy, 
the creation of jobs and income, thus 
developing a broader tax base, and 
thereby an increase in taxes to cover the 
added costs. 

The economics involved is made so 
simple and benefits so alluring that it 
reminds one of the disposition of the 
question of increasing debt: “Why 
worry about the debt, we owe it to our- 
selves.” 

This easy solution by Government 
spending and debt for each and all of 
our economic problems create lingering 
and costly legacies to the public at large 
and even to the intended beneficiaries 
themselves. A good example of this is 
our 25 years of experience with the farm 
programs, which have compounded in 
many ways both the size and complexity 
of the original problem. 

I am fearful that overdoses of spend- 
ing at this juncture will merely intensify, 
as well as repeat, the economic recession 
we would now escape, and continue the 
inflationary trend into the years ahead. 

In hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the financial condition of 
the United States, I have been impressed 
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that two major factors have operated 
over the several years, creating the 
inflationary boom during the 1955-57 
period and the recession in 1958. I refer 
to first, the excessive growth in debt— 
and spending—by governments, business 
and individuals; and second, the in- 
creases in wage and salary payments in 
excess of improvements in productivity, 
resulting in higher costs per unit of 
product. 

In other words, we have spent too 
much out of future income for current 
consumption and investment, and we 
have demanded and received greater dol- 
lar incomes than increases in produc- 
tion justified, thus raising costs and 
prices. 

I feel we are now on the way to ex- 
tend those forces, substituting Govern- 
ment spending and debt for the declines 
in the private economy, while the wage- 
push pressure continues in union con- 
tracts being negotiated in industry. 

I am greatly disturbed because of the 
lack of concern in Government, in busi- 
ness, and among labor leaders in follow- 
ing economic policies that add fuel to 
the fires of inflation. 

I have had some figures computed 
from official sources which demonstrate 
the destructive results of inflation. The 
years 1955 through 1957 have been 
pointed to as a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. New records were set in pro- 
duction, in national income, in employ- 
ment, in investment, in capacity, and in 
many other individualitems. A new high 
in price levels and a new low in the value 
of the dollar are costly offsets to the re- 
cent prosperity. They have contributed 
to the recession and now act as a drag 
on economic recovery. 

The gross national product increased 
from $391.7 billion in 1955 to $434.4 bil- 
lion in 1957, an increase of $43 billion, 
according to the Economic Indicators 
for May. However, this increase is more 
fiction than fact. When account is taken 
of price changes during this period, the 
net increase is reduced to $17 billion 
in 1957 dollars, the cheapest dollar we 
have had in our lifetime. In other 
words, most of the $43 billion gain was 
like paper profits in the stock market 
that were wiped out when the market 
broke. 

But now let us look at another statis- 
tic. The May issue of the Survey of 
Current Business contains a table show- 
ing the public and private debt in the 
United States, for the years 1953 through 
1957. The net debt at the end of 1955 
was $672 billion, 

The value of this $672 billion of net 
debt has been reduced nearly $51 billion 
through the operation of inflation dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Considering the 
increase in debt since the end of 1955, a 
further loss of value of $114 billion is 
indicated. 

The funds involved in the debt struc- 
ture represent the savings of many mil- 
lions of savers. They are obtained from 
savings accounts, life insurance premi- 
ums, pension funds, and other forms of 
Savings as well as personal holdings of 
E-bonds, mortgages, and other evidences 
of debt. It is our money which has been 
entrusted to the Government, to the 
banks, savings institutions, trust funds, 
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insurance companies, and other finan= 
cial institutions. They are the funds 
put aside by the people for future use— 
for retirement, for education, for protec- 
tion against adversity, for widows and 
dependents, for all those things which 
call for prudence in current speni 

and consumption to provide for persona 
welfare and protection at a later period. 

Aside from the personal purpose of 
savings, the savers have supplied the 
means for economic growth, jobs, in- 
creasing incomes, and standards of liv- 
ing. Itis my feeling that this important 
economic service should and must merit 
its proper reward if it is to continue, 
rather than be penalized by almost con- 
tinuous inflation. 

Our recent economic gains of $17 bil- 
lion from 1955 to 1957, would seem to be 
built on sand, when during this period 
of so-called boom prosperity the savings 
represented by debt are depreciated in 
amount three times as great, or $51 bil- 
lion. This is a liquidation of savings 
out of past labor and production to ac- 
commodate and make possible tempo- 
rary increases in current inflationary 
incomes. It might be noted in passing 
that the holders of the national debt 
have lost nearly $200 billion—in 1958 
dollars—in purchasing power since 1940 
through inflation. 

The purchasing power of the dollar, 
based on 1940, had dropped to 58 cents 
in 1948 and is 43 cents at the present 
time. A continuation of the 714 percent 
rate of drop of the past 2 years would 
result in a 40-cent dollar in 5 years and 
a 30 cent dollar in 12 years. The $726 
billion of net debt—savings—outstand- 
ing at the end of 1957 would, through a 
continuation of this recent inflation, 
lose $121 billion in value in 5 years and 
$272 billion in 12 years. 

This is indeed a pessimistic prospect. 
I have reported only what has hap- 
pened and what is now happening. I see 
nothing to indicate that the trend of 
debt-created spending will not continue, 
nor that any moratorium in union wage- 
increase demands is in prospect. 

Piling debt upon debt through deficit 
financing has contributed and will con- 
tinue to contribute to inflation, which 
is the process through which the debt 
itself, as well as the savers, are liqui- 
dated. 

It was hoped that when we established 
a debt ceiling, it would be useful as a 
check to excessive Government spend- 
ing. In the past, I believe it has worked 
as a deterrent. However, for some 
months it has been contended before 
Congressional committees and elsewhere 
that a debt ceiling had no useful pur- 
pose and should be abolished altogether. 
This is related to the argument that as 
the economy grew the debt should grow 
with it. In fact, as a spending argu- 
ment it is stated that the debt has be- 
come smaller in relation to the gross 
national product, and therefore room 
is provided for further debt expansion 
without being a larger burden. I agree 
that the publie debt has shrunk through 
cheaper dollars by about $20 billion over 
the past 2 years, but I submit that it 
is a poor way to reduce the obligations 
of the United States. It is a simple way 
of managing the debt but is one which, 
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if permitted to continue, will threaten 
the very credit of the country and de- 
stroy the value of its currency. 

As a people we have slipped into a 
philosophy that by pouring dollars and 
credit into the economy, whether by 
Government or by industry and busi- 
ness, we have found the key to promot- 
ing economic growth and the general 
welfare. 

Annual rounds of wage increases with 
little or no relation to increased produc- 
tion or productivity have been pro- 
moted on the very deceptive, although 
enticing, theory of expanding purchas- 
ing power. 

As the fallacy of this process has been 
proved by rising costs and recurring in- 
flation, cost-of-living escalator clauses 
have been widely adopted in labor con- 
tracts, as well as by Government. 

By arbitrary increases in so-called 
purchasing power, the cause of infia- 
tionary pressures and devaluation of the 
dollar is erroneously adopted as its own 
cure. Continued inflation is thus as- 
sured. 

Only the recipients of increased Gov- 
ernment spending, wage increases and 
escalation are the temporary benefi- 
ciaries. Those whose incomes fall be- 
hind in the wage advance, and those left 
out of escalation adjustments, are cor- 
respondingly hurt. So are the millions 
who put reliance on savings for future 
needs, 

In the long run, the overwhelming 
majority of people are adversely affected. 
Inflationary booms inevitably produce 
recessionary lapses and unemployment. 
Government spending and debt are then 
expanded, while taxes are continued at 
levels which discourage private economic 
growth, and hold back the expansion of 
employment. 

The goals of maximum employment, 
real income and welfare are in this 
process largely sacrificed, the conse- 
quence of following the road of so-called 
increased purchasing power with its re- 
sulting inflation. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
acting majority leader, the Presiding 
Officer, members of the Senate staff at 
the desk, and the doorkeepers for mak- 
ing it possible for me to complete this 
address today. It will save time tomor- 
row when the Senate begins considera- 
tion of tax legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is al- 
ways kind. 

Mr. President, may I inquire what the 
unfinished business is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unfinished business is Calendar No. 1737, 
House bill 12695, a bill to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax rate and of existing excise 
tax rates. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX AND CER- 
TAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. McNAMARA submitted amend- 


ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 17, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 734. An act to revise the basic compen- 
sation schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3093. An act to extend for an additional 
period of 2 years the authority to regulate 
exports contained in the Export Control Act 
of 1949, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.), the 
Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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TUESDAY, June 17, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 40:4: Blessed is the man who 
maketh the Lord his trust. 

Most merciful and gracious God, we 
invoke the blessing of Thy grace and 
favor which we so greatly need. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that we 
may cultivate a greater trust in Thee 
and in the power and possibilities of 
prayer. 


Make us more devoutly and devotedly - 


obedient to Thy counsel and Thy com- 
mands. 

. Grant that our Speaker and the Mem- 
bers of Congress may daily have the un- 
mistakable guidance of Thy divine spirit, 
making them equal to all their duties and 
responsibilities. 

May we continue to strive for the ad- 
vent of that blessed day when men and 
nations everywhere shall be at peace with 
Thee and with one another. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7251. An act to amend the definition 
of the term “State” in the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act and the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act to 
clarify the question of whether the benefits 
of those acts may be afforded to persons pur- 
suing a program of education or training in 
the Panama Canal Zone; and 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution to permit 
use of certain real property in Kerr County, 
Tex., for recreational purposes without caus- 
=“ vore property to revert to the United 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
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is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 12575. An act to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JonNson of Texas, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Brivces, Mr. WILEY, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE SALAD OF 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my fellow Califor- 
nians in contributing to the Senate salad 
of 1958 and in inviting all my colleagues 
to partake tomorrow of this unusual cul- 
inary creation. 

While it is truly an all-American salad, 
it surely could not have come into being 
without the participation of California, 
which grows more of the produce that 
goes into salads than any other State. 

The ripe olives grown in my District 
are world-renowned, and I know they 
will add zest to this unique dish. 

I, for one, am anxious to taste Senate 
salad of 1958, and I hope that all of you 
will be on hand in the Senate District 
Committee room tomorrow to join with 
me in sampling this gourmet treat. 


SENATE SALAD 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, Senate salad 
of 1958, an entirely new version of the 
world’s largest salad, first introduced on 
the Hill last year, will be unveiled to- 
morrow at a luncheon in the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room be- 
‘tween 1 and 3 p. m. 

Once again, as was the case last year, 
the State of California will be a major 
contributor to Senate salad—proving 
conclusively—if there were any doubts— 
that no salad can be completely satis- 
factory without a sizable share of Cali- 
fornia produce. 

And that share will indeed be sizable. 
My District alone is contributing 32 
heads of iceberg lettuce. 

Should you be curious as to how one 
can put 32 heads of lettuce into a single 
salad, let me remind you that Senate 
salad will be served from the world’s 
largest salad bowl, specially made last 
year for this annual occasion. 
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The bowl is 3 feet wide and 14 inches 
deep. Heaped, it will serve 320 main- 
course salads. Hand-turned, it is made 
of solid walnut. 

The salad fork and spoon naturally 
had to be a little larger than normal to 
accompany this salad bowl. They are 
each 3 feet long. 

It is, therefore, a great pleasure for 
me to renew the invitation I gave to all 
of you last year, when I also was a host, 
to take the really not so long walk across 
the Capitol tomorrow and taste the Sen- 
ate salad. 


SENATE SALAD 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join with my distinguished 
colleagues in inviting all of you to attend 
the Senate salad luncheon tomorrow in 
the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee room, from 1 to 3 p. m. 

A small town in my home District is 
contributing a most delicious and un- 
usual feature to this second annual 
Senate salad—lemon-flavored gelatin, 
which will be combined with Texas gulf 
shrimp to produce a new and different 
taste treat. 

Le Roy, N. Y., with a population of only 
some 6,000, nevertheless produces more 
than 250 million packages of fruit- 
flavored gelatin each year—over 1 mil- 
lion packages every working day. It is 
pleasing that this small town in my Dis- 
trict is making an important contribu- 
tion to the world’s largest salad. 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, no salad 
can really be complete without toma- 
toes, and New Jersey tomatoes are by 
far the finest grown in the United 
States. Therefore, it is only natural 
that the second annual Senate salad, 
like its original version last year, will 
include this tasty fruit. 

Senate salad of 1958 will make its 
debut tomorrow at a luncheon in the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
room, from 1 to3 p.m, 

Among the guests invited to attend, 
will be Prof. L. G. Shermerhorn, of Rut- 
gers University, who was responsible 
for the development of the world’s tasti- 
est, juiciest, and firmest tomato. 

The Rutgers tomato, I am sure, will 
live up to its reputation as a major in- 
gredient of the world’s finest—and larg- 
est—salad. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY IN- 
CREASE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 734) 
to revise the basic compensation sched- 
ules of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H, Rept. No. 1882) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 734) en- 
titled “An Act to revise the basic compen- 
sation schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

Amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, and 13: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, and 13, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 

recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5 and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 10. Section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

““(f) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts is author- 
ized to place a total of four positions in grade 
17 of the General Schedule. Such positions 
shall be in addition to the number of posi- 
tions authorized to be placed in such grade 
by subsection (b). 

“*(g) The Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization is authorized to place a 
total of eleven positions in grade 17 of the 
General Schedule. Such positions shall be in 
addition to the number of positions author- 
ized to be placed in such grade by subsec- 
tion (b). 

“*(h) In any case in which, subsequent to 
February 1, 1958, provisions are included in 
a general appropriation Act authorizing an 
agency of the Government to place addi- 
tional positions in grade 16, 17, or 18, the 
total number of positions authorized by this 
section to be placed in such grades shall, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, be 
deemed to have been reduced by the number 
of positions authorized by such provisions to 
be placed in such grades. Such reduction 
shall be deemed to have occurred in the 
following order: first, from any number spe- 
cifically authorized for such agency under 
this section, and second, from the maximum 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades under subsection (b) irre- 
spective of the agency to which such posi- 
tions are allocated. 
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“‘(i) Appointments to positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule shall 
be made only upon approval by the Civil 
Service Commission of the qualifications of 
the proposed appointees, except that this 
subsection shall not apply to those posi- 
tions— 

“*(1) provided for in subsection (e) of 
this section; 

““(2) to which appointments are made by 
the President alone or by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate; and 

“*(3) for which the compensation is paid 
from (A) appropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President under the headings 
“The White House Office”, “Special Projects”, 
“Council of Economic Advisers”, “National 
Security Council”, “Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization”, and “President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Government Organization”, or (B) 
funds appropriated to the President under 
the heading “Emergency Fund for the Presi- 
dent, National Defense” by the General Goy- 
ernment Matters Appropriation Act, 1959, 
or any subsequent Act, making appropria- 
tions for such purposes’, ” 

“Sec. 11. (a) Section 505 (b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘twelve hundred and 
twenty-six’ and inserting ‘fifteen hundred 
and thirteen’, by striking out ‘three hundred 
and twenty-nine’ and inserting ‘four hun- 
dred and one’, and by striking out ‘one hun- 
dred and thirty’ and inserting ‘one hundred 
and fifty-nine’.” 

“(b) Section 505 (e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘thirty-seven’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘seventy-five.’ 

“SEC. 12. (a) The first section of the Act 
of August 1, 1947 (Public Law 313, Eightieth 
Congress), as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘one hundred and twenty’ and 
‘twenty-five’ in subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘two hundred and ninety-two" 
and ‘fifty’, respectively. 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out ‘thirty’ in subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘ninety’. 

“(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“‘(d) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to establish and fix the compen- 
sation for not more than five scientific or 
professional positions in the Department of 
the Interior, each such position being estab- 
lished to effectuate those research and deyel- 
opment functions of such Department which 
require the services of specially qualified 
personnel. 

“*(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to establish and fix the compen- 
sation for not more than five scientific or 
professional positions in the Department of 
Agriculture, each such position being estab- 
lished to effectuate those research and de- 
velopment functions of such Department 
which require the services of specially quali- 
fied personnel. 

“*(f) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to establish and fix 
the compensation for not more than five sci- 
entific or professional positions in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
each such position being established to effec- 
tuate those research and development func- 
tions of such Department which require the 
services of specially qualified personnel. 

“*(g) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not more than twenty-five scientific 
or professional positions in the Department 
of Commerce, of which not less than five 
shall be for the United States Patent Office 
in its examining and related activities, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research and development functions of 
such Department which require the services 
of specially qualified personnel. 
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“*(h) In any case in which, subsequent to 
February 1, 1958, provisions are included in 
a general appropriation Act authorizing an 
agency of the Government referred to in this 
Act to establish and fix the compensation of 
scientific or professional positions similar to 
those authorized by this Act, the number of 
such positions authorized by this Act shall, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, be 
deemed to have been reduced by the number 
of positions authorized by the provisions of 
such appropriation Act.’ 

“(d) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
inserting after ‘Secretary of Defense’ a 
comma and the following: ‘the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,’ and by in- 
serting after ‘Military Establishment’ a 
comma and the following: ‘the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare,’. 

“(e) Section 208 (g) of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 210 (g)), 
is amended by striking out ‘sixty positions’ 
and in Meu thereof ‘eighty-five 
positions, of which not less than seventy- 
three shall be for the National Institutes of 
Health’. 

“(f) The annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion of the position of Chief Postal Inspector 
in the Post Office Department shall be $19,000. 

“Sec, 13. (a) (1) Clause (2) of that para- 
graph of section 602 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1112), which 
defines the level of difficulty and responsibil- 
ity of work in grade 5 of the General Schedule 
(GS-5) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) to perform, under immediate super- 
vision, and with little opportunity for the 
exercise of independent judgment, simple 
and elementary work requiring professional, 
scientific, or technical training; or’. 

“(2) Clause (2) of that paragraph of the 
same section which defines the level of difi- 
culty and responsibility of work in grade 7 
of the General Schedule (GS-7) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“«(2) under immediate or general super- 
vision, to perform somewhat difficult work 
requiring (A) professional, scientific, or tecn- 
nical training, and (B) to a limited extent, 
the exercise of independent technical judg- 
ment; or’. 

“(b) The Civil Service Commission shall 
exercise its authority to issue such standards 
or regulations as may be necessary for the 
administration of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

“Sec. 14. It is the sense of the Congress 
that appropriations for cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work and appropriations for 
payments to State agricultural experiment 
stations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1958, should include additional amounts suf- 
ficient to provide increases in the portion of 
the compensation of persons employed in 
such work or by such stations, which is paid 
from such appropriations, corresponding to 
the increases provided for employees under 
this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Tom MURRAY, 

JAMES H. Morrison, 

James C. Davis, 

Epwarp H. REES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
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Senate to the amendment of the House to 
the bill (S. 734) entitled “an act to revise 
the basic compensation schedules of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment con- 
tains provisions governing the adjustment 
of the rates of basic compensation of officers 
and employees receiving compensation un- 
der section 803 of the Classification Act of 
1949 (68 Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), author- 
izing higher rates of basic compensation for 
hard-to-fill positions (at present and for 
the most part, certain categories of posi- 
tions requiring scientific and technical 
training). Under the provisions of Senate 
amendment No. 1, those officers and em- 
ployees in such scientific and technical po- 
sitions would not necessarily receive the 
full amount of the increase in basic com- 
pensation provided by reason of section 
2 (a) of the House amendment for other 
officers and employees subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, if the Civil Service 
Commission, in effect, approved the pay- 
ment of certain lesser amounts of compen- 
sation to these officers and employees in 
such scientific and technical positions. Un- 
der the comparable provisions of the House 
amendment and without regard to any ad- 
ministrative determination, these officers 
and employees in such scientific and tech- 
nical positions will receive the full amount 
of the increase in basic compensation pro- 
vided by reason of section 2 (a) of the 
House amendment, to the same extent as 
other officers and employees and irrespective 
of any prior increases in, or establishment 
of, their rates of basic compensation under 
section 803 of the Classification Act of 1949. 
Although the conference agreement grants 
the full amount of such increase to those 
officers and employees whose compensation 
has been established or adjusted under sec- 
tion 803 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
the committee of conference believes that, 
under such section 803, the Civil Service 
Commission has ample authority to make 
equitable adjustments and readjustments in 
the future in the compensation relation- 
ships of these classes of officers and em- 
ployees, and, for this purpose, should make 
continuing or periodic reviews of its actions 
and determinations under such section 803. 
The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment makes 
certain changes in the comparable House 
provision relating to the adjustment of the 
rates of basic compensation of employees in 
the offices of Senators. This amendment 
broadens the House provisions to cover the 
adjustment of basic compensation in those 
cases in which (1) a Senator shall have died 
during the retroactive period, (2) an em- 
ployee shall have transferred from the office 
of one Senator to the office of another Sena- 
tor during the retroactive period, and (3) an 
employee shall have transferred from the 
office of a Senator to a committee, or vice 
versa, during the retroactive period. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment makes 
a change in the provisions relating to the 
compensation of House folding-room em- 
ployees in order to conform such provisions 
to necessary appropriations procedures. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment pro- 
vides that the retroactive salary or compen- 
sation increases provided by this legislation 
shall not be considered to be “basic salary” 
for the purposes of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act in the case of any officer or 
employee who retired or died during such 

This amendment does not affect 
the right to payment of the salary or com- 
pensation increases in such cases. The 
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amendment eliminates the necessity of re- 
computation and readjustment of retire- 
ment benefits which were fixed and deter- 
mined prior to the date of enactment of 
this legislation. This amendment is similar 
to the last sentence of section 406 (a) of the 
act of May 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 147; Public 
Law 85-426), relating to retroactive salary 
increases for postal field service employees, 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment re- 
lates generally to the authorization of (1) 
additional positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 
of the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and (2) additional 
scientific and professional positions under 
Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as amended, 
and the Public Health Service Act. 

The House engrossed amendment con- 
tained provisions (in secs. 10, 11, and 12 
thereof, which were struck out by Senate 
amendment No. 5) to the following effect: 

(1) The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is authorized to place a total 
of 75 positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of 
the General Schedule, in lieu of the present 
authority for 37 such positions. 

(2) Each appointment to a position in 
grade 16, 17, or 18 of the General Schedule 
(except positions referred to in paragraph 
(1), above) shall be subject to Civil Service 
Commission approval of the qualifications of 
the proposed appointee. 

(3) The annual salary for the position of 
Chief Postal Inspector in the Post Office De- 
partment shall be $19,000. 

Senate amendment No. 65 contained pro- 
visions to the following effect: 

(1) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts is author- 
ized to place a total of four positions in grade 
17 of the General Schedule. 

(2) The Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization is authorized to place 
11 positions in grade 17 of the General 
Schedule, Such grade 17 positions are in lieu 
of 11 positions which the Commissioner 
presently is authorized to place in grade 16 
of such General Schedule. 

(3) The Civil Service Commission is au- 
thorized to allocate to the various depart- 
ments and agencies a total of not more than 
1,779 positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of 
the General Schedule, including not more 
than 472 such positions in grade 17 and 188 
such positions in grade 18. The Commis- 
sion presently is authorized to so allocate a 
total of not more than 1,226 positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18, including not more than 
329 in grade 17 and 130 in grade 18. 

(4) The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is authorized to place a total 
of 75 positions in his Bureau in grades 16, 
17, and 18 of the General Schedule, in lieu 
of the total of 37 such positions authorized 
by existing law. 

(5) The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to establish not more than 435 professional 
and scientific positions in the Department of 
Defense and 50 such positions in the National 
Security Agency, in Meu of the maximum 
totals of 120 and 25 authorized for such De- 
partment and Agency, respectively, under 
Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as amended. 

(6) The Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is au- 
thorized to establish not more than 150 pro- 
fessional and scientific positions, in lieu of 
the maximum of 30 such positions presently 
authorized by Public Law 313, as amended. 

(7) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to establish not more than 10 scien- 
tific and professional positions under Public 
Law 313, as amended. 

(8) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to establish not more than five 
scientific and professional positions under 
Public Law 313, as amended. 

(9) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to establish not 
more than five professional and scientific 
positions under Public Law 313, as amended. 
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(10) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to establish not more than 50 pro- 
fessional and scientific positions, of which 
not less than 10 shall be in the United States 
Patent Office. 

Senate amendment No. 5 also contains 
provisions to the further effect that— 

(1) The total number of positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule 
and the total number of professional and 
scientific positions under Public Law 313, 
80th Congress, as amended, authorized by 
the amendment, shall be reduced by the 
numbers of such positions, respectively, au- 
thorized subsequent to February 1, 1958, in 
any general appropriation act; 

(2) The head of each department who ini- 
tially is authorized by the amendment to 
establish scientific and professional posi- 
tions under such Public Law 313 shall be 
subject to the reporting requirements of 
such law; 

(3) The total of not to exceed 60 scientific 
and professional positions authorized by the 
Public Health Service Act shall be increased 
to a total of 85, of which not less than 73 
shall be in the National Institutes of Health; 

(4) The level of difficulty and responsi- 
bility of work in grades 5 and 7 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, shall be redefined (with 
the new definitions contained in the lan- 
guage of the amendment) to conform more 
accurately to current requirements; and 

(5) It is the sense of the Congress that 
appropriations for cooperative agricultural 
extension work and for payments to State 
agricultural experiment stations for the fiscal 
year 1959 include additional amounts suffi- 
cient to grant 10 percent salary increases to 
persons employed in such work or by such 
stations, 

The conference agreement contains pro- 
visions to the following effect: 

(1) The maximum number of positions 
in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation is increased from 37 to 75, as pro- 
vided by the House engrossed amendment. 

(2) Each appointment to a position in 
grade 16, 17, or 18 of the General Schedule 
will be subject to Civil Service Commission 
approval of the qualifications of the pro- 
posed appointee (not applied to such posi- 
tions in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion), as provided by the House engrossed 
amendment, except that appointments by 
the President and appointments to certain 
positions in or under the Executive Office of 
the President shall not be subject to such 
Commission approval, 

(3) The annual salary of the position of 
Chief Postal Inspector in the Post Office 
Department shall be $19,000, as provided by 
the House engrossed amendment. 

(4) The increases in total numbers of 
positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule (except those referred to 
in par. (1) above) and in the total numbers 
of scientific and professional positions un- 
der Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as 
amended (including new authorizations for 
such positions) as contained in Senate 
amendment No. 5 are reduced by 50 percent 
in the conference agreement, except that 
under such agreement— 

(A) Four positions in grade 17 of the 
General Schedule are authorized for the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts; 

(B) Eleven positions in grade 17 of the 
General Schedule are authorized for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, in 
lieu of the present total of 11 positions in 
grade 16 of such General Schedule for such 
Service; 


, 
(C) The number of professional and 
scientific positions for the National Secu- 


rity Agency under Public Law 313 is in- 
creased from.25 to 50; and 
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(D) The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
each is authorized to establish not more 
than five scientific or professional positions 
under Public Law 313, as amended, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Senate amendment in respect to such ex- 
ceptions. 

(5) The number of professional and scien- 
tific positions provided by the Public Health 
Service Act is increased from 60 to 85, of 
which not less than 73 shall be for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, as provided by 
the Senate amendment. 

(6) The level of difficulty and responsibil- 
ity of work in grades 5 and 7 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, is redefined, with the new defi- 
nitions spelled out in the language of the 
conference agreement, as provided by the 
Senate amendment. 

(7) It is the sense of the Congress that 
appropriations for cooperative agricultural 
extension work and for payments to State 
agricultural experiment stations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1958, include addi- 
tional amounts sufficient to grant 10 percent 
salary increases to persons employed in such 
work or by such stations, as provided by the 
Senate amendment. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
reduction in the numbers of additional posi- 
tions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 
and additional positions authorized under 
Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as provided 
by Senate amendment No. 5, in recognition 
of the hearings on the need for increase in 
the numbers of such positions currently 
being held by the Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House. The 
committee of conference further agrees that 
the need exists for full and complete hear- 
ings on this subject to ascertain the actual 
requirements of the departments and agen- 
cies for such positions and to provide the de- 
partments and agencies with the opportunity 
to justify their specific requests, and that in 
the future requests for additional such posi- 
tions should be made and justified by the 
departments concerned. 

Amendment No. 6: This is a technical 
amendment which changes a section num- 
ber. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 7: This amendment, 
which is technical only, makes a change in 
a section number, The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment is a 
clarifying amendment which adds the salary 
rate of $15,780 to the temporary rates for 
level 18 of the Postal Field Service Schedule 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955, as amended by the House ver- 
sion. This amendment will eliminate a pos- 
sible inequity in the operation of such 
salary schedule. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: This is a technical 
amendment which changes a section num- 
ber. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 10: This is a technical 
amendment which makes a change in a sec- 
tion mumber. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 11: This amendment, 
which is a clarifying amendment, prescribes 
effective dates for sections 12, 13, and 14 of 
this legislation as added by Senate amend- 
ment No. 5. The House recedes, 

Amendment No, 12: This amendment is a 
clarifying amendment which reflects, for 
effective date purposes, the change in sec- 
tion number made by Senate amendment 
No. 6, The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 13: This amendment 
makes the salary or compensation increases 
provided by this legislation effective on the 
date of enactment for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount of insurance for 
which an individual is eligible under the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
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Act of 1954. The comparable House provi- 
sion made such increases effective for this 
purpose on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after the date of 
enactment. The effect of Senate amend- 
ment No. 13 is to provide greater insurance 
protection for those employees whose 
amounts of insurance under such act will 
be increased as a result of the increases pro- 
vided by this legislation in their salary or 
compensation, as of an earlier date than 
the date provided by the comparable House 
provision. The House recedes, 

Tom Murray, 

James H., Morrison, 

James ©. Davis, 

Epwarp H, REES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF 
S. 734 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 93) to provide for correction in the 
enrollment of S. 734, to revise the basic 
compensation schedules of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep= 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 734) to revise the basic 
compensation schedules of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, the Secretary of the Senate is author- 
ized and directed to make the following cor- 
rection: 

In the sixth line of the salary schedule in 
section 6 (a) (3) strike out “8,955” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “8,755.” 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
a in the Recorp on the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation provides for general salary in- 
creases for Federal employees paid under 
a number of different basic acts. The 


net result will be to boost the salaries 
of most Federal employees by 10 percent, 
retroactive to the first pay period which 
begins after January 1, 1958. It in- 
cludes employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment paid under the Classification Act 
schedules, officers and employees of the 
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judicial and legislative branches of the 
Government, doctors, dentists, and 


nurses of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and Foreign Service employees. 

This bill also provides a temporary 
2% percent increase to supervisors and 
postmasters and others in level 7 and 
above paid under the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Schedules, comparable to the in- 
crease given other postal field service 
employees under Public Law 426, re- 
cently enacted. This amendment, as 
well as several other minor and techni- 
cal amendments, was concurred in by 
the Senate with several added numbered 
amendments. 

The conference was limited to consid- 
eration of the several additional Senate 
amendments. The first amendment 
provided that the full pay raise would 
not apply to scientists and engineers in 
the Federal Government who had been 
raised to a higher within-grade step un- 
der authority of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Under this amendment these 
scientists and engineers would have the 
option of either their present salary or 
10 percent of their former salary, which- 
ever was the higher. The Senate amend- 
ment was struck out by the conferees and 
the language of the bill as it passed the 
House is the language of the conference 
agreement. In other words, these sci- 
entists and engineers will get their 10 
percent salary increase on their present 
salary. In taking this action, the con- 
ferees point out that the Civil Service 
Commission has ample authority to make 
equitable adjustments in the future in 
the compensation of these employees. 

The second Senate amendment related 
to the manner in which the Senators 
handle the payroll in their own offices 
and, of course, is an amendment in which 
we concurred, since it is a prerogative of 
that body to handle its payroll in a man- 
ner which they prescribe. 

The third amendment is one requested 
by our own Disbursing Office as a means 
of clarifying the manner in which the 
salaries of the employees of the Folding 
Room will be set. Since this was a re- 
quest from the House side, we concurred 
in this amendment. 

The fourth amendment provides that 
while retroactive salary and compensa- 
tion will be paid to employees who retired 
during the retroactive period and to the 
estate of those who died during that 
period, the retroactive pay will not be 
used as a basis for recomputing the re- 
tirement annuities. This is the same 
provision which is contained in the 
postal rate and pay act which recently 
became law. We concurred in this 
amendment. 

Senate amendment 5 was the most far- 
reaching. It struck out two important 
provisions in the House bill. The first 
provides for a proper salary adjustment 
for the Chief Postal Inspector of the Post 
Office Department. It was our view, 
after looking into this matter, that the 
Chief Postal Inspector should be paid 
the same salary as the General Counsel 
of the Post Office Department, which is 
$19,000 per annum, since they have 
comparable responsibilities. The Sen- 
ate receded on this point and the pro- 
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vision of the House bill relating to the 
Chief Postal Inspector’s salary is in the 
conference agreement. 

The second provision under amend- 
ment No. 5 which was struck out by 
the Senate is a requirement that hence- 
forth a:l individuals appointed to posi- 
tions at salaries of grades 16, 17, and 18, 
under the Classification Act schedules, 
must receive approval as to their quali- 
fications before being assigned to posi- 
tions in these salary grades. The Senate 
struck out this provision and the confer- 
ence agreement has reinstated it in a 
modified form so as to exclude from this 
requirement appointments of the Presi- 
dent alone or by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

The balance of amendment No. 5 is 
concerned with increases in the number 
of positions paid grades 16, 17, and 18 
salary levels—the so-called super- 
grades—and calls for additional posi- 
tions provided for under Public Law 313, 
80th Congress—scientific and profes- 
sional positions. The supergrade sal- 
aries range from $14,190 to $17,500 under 
the new bill, while the Public Law 313 
position salaries range from $12,500 to 
$19,000 per annum. ‘Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that our committee 
at the present time is holding hearings 
on specific requests for such additional 
positions, we felt that they should not 
be authorized at this time. However, 
@ compromise was reached whereby ap- 
proximately half of these positions pro- 
vided for by the Senate amendment 
were approved. It is also pointed out 
that the need for these positions in the 
16, 17, and 18 category was to meet out- 
side competition and that the 10-percent 
salary rise will give grade 15 the pay of 
the present 16. 

Public Law 313 positions—scientific 
and professional positions—were in- 
creased for the Department of Defense 
by 157, the National Security Agency by 
25, the Department of Interior by 5, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics by 60, the Department of the 
Interior by 5, the Department of Com- 
merce by 25, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare by 5. 

An increase of 287 supergrade posi- 
tions were allocated to be distributed by 
the Civil Service Commission as they 
deem necessary under authority of sec- 
tion 505 (b) of the Classification Act 
and 38 additional supergrades were giv- 
en to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and 4 grades No. 17 were given to 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

This makes a total of 329 additional 
supergrade positions allotted, 282 addi- 
tional scientific and professional posi- 
tions and 25 special positions for the 
Public Health Service, making a total of 
636 additional positions under these 
categories. 

The conference agreement also con- 
tains a suggestion that Congress, when 
making appropriations for use by the 
States for cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work and agricultural extension 
Stations for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1958, take into consideration the 
need for an equivalent increase of 10 
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percent to the employees who work on 
these programs. 

There were also a number of addi- 
tional technical amendments to conform 
to the five numbered Senate amend- 
ments. These, of course, were concurred 
in to the extent that they affect the num- 
bered amendments which were retained 
in the conference agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this rather com- 
pletely covers the situation as it relates 
to the Federal employees salary increase 
legislation and the conference report. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
S. 734, the Federal classified pay in- 
crease bill. This conference report will 
provide a much-needed increase of 10 
percent to Federal classified employees. 
This increase is very badly needed, as 
these Federal classified employees have 
received no pay increase since 1955. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
conferees agreed with the original posi- 
tion of the House of Representatives and 
deleted the Senate amendment which 
would have restricted the increases for 
scientists, engineers, and technical per- 
sonnel. I am convinced that it is most 
essential that these technical personnel 
receive the full 10 percent pay increase 
which is provided for other classified 
employees in this bill. One of the most 
difficult problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in recent years has been its loss 
of scientists, engineers, and technical 
people to industry, where wage scales are 
much more attractive for such highly 
skilled personnel. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
the conference agreement on S. 734 is 
essentially the same, in respect to salary 
increases for Federal employees and re- 
lated provisions, as provided in the bill 
which passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority on June 2. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide salary adjustments for approxi- 
mately 1,021,000 Federal workers, in- 
cluding 978,632 under the Classification 
Act, 19,485 doctors, dentists, and nurses 
in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration, 
12,636 in the Foreign Service, 6,200 in the 
legislative branch, and 4,119 in the judi- 
cial branch. As passed by the House, 
the bill also removed an inequity relating 
to the salaries of postmasters and super- 
visors, resulting from enactment of the 
recent postal rate and postal pay legis- 
lation, by granting postmasters and su- 
pervisors the same 2% percent cost-of- 
living increase provided in the postal pay 
bill to all other postal employees. 

In other words, S. 734 as amended and 
passed by the House on June 2 provided 
for a 10 percent salary increase for all 
these Federal employees retroactive to 
the. first pay period in January. The 
purpose of the bill is not changed by 
the conference agreement. The Senate 
has agreed to the House provisions for 
these salary increases. 

All of the provisions of the House en- 
grossed amendment are contained in 
the conference agreement, with certain 
technical modifications designed to 
carry out these provisions more effec- 
tively. For example, section 11 of the 
House engrossed amendment, requiring 
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Civil Service Commission approval of 
qualifications of appointees to super- 
grade positions under the Classification 
Act, was amended to provide exceptions 
in cases of Presidential appointees and 
certain positions in the Executive Office 
of the President. Another change pro- 
vides a salary step rate in the adjusted 
postal field service schedule inadvert- 
ently omitted when the Post Office De- 
partment submitted its schedule. Two 
other Senate amendments agreed to by 
the committee of conference make tech- 
nical changes to clarify the provisions 
of the bill relating to employees in 
offices of Senators and to conform the 

e with respect to maximum pay 
of House folding room employees to 
appropriation procedures. 

It should be pointed out that the pro- 
vision of the House engrossed amend- 
ment granting the 10 percent salary 
increase to some 67,000 scientists, engi- 
neers, and other employees in person- 
nel-shortage categories—who have re- 
ceived adjustments over the past several 
years—are contained in the conference 
agreement. Under the Senate amend- 
ment, a great many of these essential 
employees would have been subject to 
greatly reduced increases in their 
salaries. 

The principal change contained in the 
conference agreement relates to the au- 
thorization of additional positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the general 
schedule of the Classification Act—the 
so-called supergrade positions—in the 
salary range of $14,190 to $17,500 per 
annum, and additional professional and 
scientific positions authorized under 
Public Law 313, 80th Congress, and the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended, 
in the salary range of $12,500 to $19,000. 
The Senate amendment would have pro- 
vided an increase of 547 supergrade po- 
sitions and changed 11 existing grade 
GS-16 positions to grade 17 of the gen- 
eral schedule, none of which were au- 
thorized in the House engrossed amend- 
ment. The Senate amendment also 
would have increased the number of 
Scientific and professional positions 
under Public Law 313 by 515 and the 
number of such positions under the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act by 25; none of 
such increases were contained in the 
House engrossed amendment. 

The conference agreement in general 
provides for 50 percent of the increases 
in supergrade positions and professional 
and scientific positions which would have 
been authorized by the Senate amend- 
ment, with certain necessary exceptions. 
The exceptions as to the supergrades, 
which are approved in the conference 
agreement, are four new grade 17 posi- 
tions in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts and adjustment of 
11 existing grade 16 positions in the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to 
grade 17, as provided by the Senate 
amendment. 

The exceptions as to scientific and 
professional positions included approval 
of increases of 25 in the National Secu- 
rity Agency, 5 each in the Departments 
of Agriculture and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and 25 in the Public Health 
Service—bringing the total in Public 
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Health Service to 85, of which 73 must be 
in the National Institutes of Health. 

It was felt by the majority of the con- 
ferees that a strong case has been pre- 
sented by the departments and agencies 
concerned, in justification of some in- 
crease in their top-level classified and 
professional and scientific positions in 
order to recruit and to retain qualified 
personnel in defense and other essential 
functions. However, the conferees rec- 
ognized that hearings presently are in 
progress before our House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to develop 
complete information on the need for 
increases in the numbers of these posi- 
tions and that, pending completion of 
the hearings and analysis of the infor- 
mation developed, only one-half of the 
requested increases should be approved 
in this legislation, aside from the special 
exceptions I have mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel this legislation 
represents the best and most equitable 
agreement that could be worked out, 
and urge its approval by the House. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 12540) making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1881) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12540) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 16, 22, 30, 36 and 37. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 20, 24, 25, 26, 31, 38 
and 39, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,050,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,800,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“(not to exceed $4,100,000)"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$141,475,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,150,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 
out and inserted by said amendment, in- 
sert “two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out 
by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “, including voyages covered by con- 
tracts in effect at the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, of which one hundred and 
fifty shall be for companies which have 
not held contracts prior to July 1, 1958, and 
seventy five shall be for companies operat- 
ing into or out of the Great Lakes”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$14,525,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$6,975,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 18: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$1,400,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$6,150,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$39,318,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$31,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34; and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,050,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 5, 21, 
23, 32 and 35. 

Prince H. PRESTON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
Frank T. Bow, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
CHARLES POTTER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12540) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
General Administration 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $2,730,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $2,690,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Bureau of the Census 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $8,050,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $7,- 
900,000 as proposed by the House and $8,200,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 4: Replace lan- 
guage reference to “enumerators” as proposed 
by the House with “personal services” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Amendment No. 5: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Amendment No, 6: Appropriates $158,500,- 
000 for establishment of air navigation facil- 
ities as proposed by the House instead of 
$175,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
difference of $16,500,000 is included in the 
Defense Appropriation Bill for 1959. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $11,685,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $11,650,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Business and Defense Services Administration 

Amendment No, 8: Appropriates $6,800,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $6,- 
650,000 as proposed by the House and $7,040,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Office of Area Development 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $200,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $395,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Maritime activities 

Amendment No. 10: Restores House lan- 
guage limiting the amount that may be 
used for research, development and design 
expenses. The final agreement provides 
$4,100,000 for this purpose in lieu of the 
$3,500,000 proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 11; Appropriates $141,- 
475,000 for ship construction instead of 
$122,950,000 as proposed by the House and 
$160,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. It 
was agreed that the program would include 
not to exceed twenty ships, the first seven- 
teen of which would be those listed in the 
House hearings, with the exception of the 
American President Lines passenger vessel 
which is to be covered under separate legis- 
lation, and three additional vessels for 
which applications have been approved by 
the Maritime Administration. It was fur- 
ther agreed that no construction should be 
initiated for any vessel unless and until 
funds therefor have been fully provided. 

Amendment No. 12: Limits the amount 
that may be used for administrative and 
warehouse expenses to $2,150,000 instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,300,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13: Changes language of 
voyage limitation under “Operating-differ- 
ential subsidies” to provide for 2,225 voyages 
instead of 2,300 voyages as proposed by the 
House and 2,125 voyages as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Restores House lan- 
guage earmarking voyages for new operators 
and Great Lakes operations. Provides 150 
voyages for new operators instead of 200 
voyages as proposed by the House. Also in- 
cludes 75 voyages for Great Lakes operators 
as proposed by the House. It was agreed 
that if fewer than 75 voyages are needed for 
Great Lakes operators, the remainder may 
be diverted to other areas. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $14,- 
525,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$14,200,000 as proposed by the House and 
$14,850,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate to provide for rep- 
resentation expenditures. 

Amendment No. 17: Provides limitation of 
$6,975,000 for administrative expenses in- 
stead of $6,900,000 as proposed by the House 
and $7,050,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Provides limitation of 
$1,400,000 for maintenance of shipyard and 
reserve training facilities and operation of 
warehouses instead of $1,300,000 as proposed 
by the House and $1,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Provides limitation of 
$6,150,000 for reserve fleet expenses instead 
of $6,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,300,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Terminates availa- 
bility of balances under War Shipping Ad- 
ministration after December 31, 1958. 

Amendment No. 21: Reported in disagree- 


ment. 
Patent Office 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $19,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $21,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Amendment No, 23: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 24 and 25: Shift $1,000,- 
000 from the 1958 authorization to the 1959 
authorization under “Forest Highways” as 
proposed by the Senate. 

National Bureau of Standards 


Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $600,000 
for plant and equipment as proposed by the 
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Senate instead of $550,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
Weather Bureau 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $39,318,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $39,- 
060,000 as proposed by the House and 
$39,868,000 as proposed by the Senate. This 
amount includes $48,000 for agricultural 
weather forecasting in the Mississippi Delta, 
$60,000 for 24-hour aviation weather service 
at Rockford, Illinois, and $150,000 for ad- 
justments in grade structure. 

TITLE 1I—THE PANAMA CANAL 
Canal Zone Government 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $17,- 
000,000 for operating expenses instead of 
$16,666,000 as proposed by the House and 
$17,417,000 as proposed by the Senate. This 
amount includes provision of $100,000 for 
repairs to Thatcher Highway. Operating 
responsibility for Miraflores Bridge is to re- 
main with Panama Canal Company during 
fiscal year 1959. 

Amendment No, 29: Appropriates $3,100,< 
000 for capital outlay instead of $3,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Panama Canal Company 


Amendment No. 30: Provides for admin- 
istrative expense limitation of $7,900,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $7,976,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE III—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Airways Modernization Board 

Amendment No. 31: Authorizes purchase 
of six passenger motor vehicles as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $31,500,- 
000 for expenses instead of $30,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $34,315,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $6,050,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $6,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $6,100,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation 


Amendment No. 36: Authorizes $400,000 
for administrative expenses as proposed by 
the House instead of $440,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No, 37: Authorizes $1,000 for 
official entertainment expenses as p: 
by the House instead of $2,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 38 and 39: Authorize 
per diem allowance of $100 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $50 as proposed by the 
House, and limit per diem payments of more 
than $50 to a total expenditure of $5,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, 

Prince H. PRESTON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
Jonn J, Rooney, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
Frank T. Bow, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
a a first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 5, line 4, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That the Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the procedures prescribed in the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, but with- 
out regard to the numerical limitations con- 
tained therein, to place 10 General Schedule 
positions in the following grades: 1 in grade 
GS-18, 2 in grade GS-17, and 7 in grade 
GS-16; and such positions shall be in addi- 
tion to positions previously allocated to this 
agency under section 505 of said act.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 21: Page 12, line 
22, insert the following: “: Provided, That 
effective December 31, 1958, the unexpended 
balance remaining in this account is here- 
by rescinded and carried to the surplus fund 
in the Treasury.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 16, line 5, 
strike out “available to the Bureau of Public 
Roads” and insert “made available by this 
act to the Bureau of Public Roads and from 
advances and reimbursements received by 
the Bureau of Public Roads.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 32: Page 27, line 6, 
strike out “and aircraft” and insert “; acqui- 
sition by purchase or transfer of aircraft 
(not to exceed 14) and hire, maintenance, 
and operation of aircraft.” 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 35: Page 28, line 1, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That the 
Chairman is authorized, subject to the pro- 
cedures prescribed in the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, but without regard to 
the numerical limitations contained there- 
in, to place 10 general-schedule positions 
in the following grades: 1 in grade GS-18, 
2 in grade GS-17, and 7 in grade GS-16; and 
such positions shall be in addition to posi- 
tions previously allocated to this agency 
under section 505 of said act. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

_ Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield in order to 
make an inquiry of the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, as to a change made in the 
legislative program for today. 

Mr.McCORMACK. The program is as 
was stated. After the disposition of the 
conference report, the Private Calendar 
will be called. Then, there is a resolution 
on the contested election case. Follow- 
ing that, the bill, H. R. 4504, and follow- 
ing that the bill, H. R. 11518, a bill to 
authorize the construction of modern 
naval vessels. I know of no objections to 
this bill and they are anxious to get it 
through in the light of certain appropria- 
tion considerations. So the bill H. R. 
11518, will be on the program for today. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PRESTON]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
SUNDRY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, 
1959 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10589) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President and sundry gen- 
eral Government agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1 and 4 and dis- 
agree to amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and 3. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 5, line 2, strike out “$2,214,000” and 
insert “$2,285,000.” 

Page 6, line 12, strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$275,000.” 

Page 6, line 12, after “$1,000,000”, insert 
“, together with the unobligated balance in 
such fund on June 30, 1958.” 

Page 8, line 18, strike out “$600,000” and 
insert “$650,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ANDREWS]? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and 4 were concurred in, 

The amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and 3 were disagreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
actions just taken, the House has made 
ample provision for the Executive Office 
of the President and for the several in- 
dependent agencies which are carried in 
this bill. 
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The first amendment adds $71,000 to 
the amount appropriated for the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and is required 
largely because of the consolidation of 
their offices into one building. With this 
additional amount, the Office will have 
$2,285,000 available for 1959 as compared 
with $2,214,000 in 1958. 

The fourth amendment of the Senate 
adds $50,000 to the appropriation for the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
This restores to that agency the full 
amount of its budget estimate, $650,000. 

The second and third amendments re- 
late to the President’s Emergency Fund— 
National Defense. The proposal is to 
appropriate only the amount actually 
allocated in 1958, and provide authority 
to carry forward the unobligated bal- 
ance. Unfortunately, this could permit 
the availability to exceed $1 million, 
which amount the House carried in the 
bill, and which has been ample for each 
of several prior years. The House posi- 
tion, a regular appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion, expiring for obligation at the end 
of the fiscal year, should prevail even 
though it will mean that the final figures 
in this law will be larger than either the 
House or Senate versions of the bill. 

The bill as acted upon in the House 
now totals $15,679,870, a decrease of 
$135,000 in the estimates and $330,500 
less than was appropriated last year. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE OF 
CARTER v. LECOMPTE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and pursuant to clause 20 of 
rule XI, I call up the resolution (H, Res. 
533) relative to the contested election 
case of Carter against LeCompte, Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Karl M. LeCompte was duly 
elected as Representative from the 4th Con- 
gressional District of the State of Iowa in 
the 85th Congress and is entitled to his seat. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose House Resolution 533 for a very 
specific purpose. Although the prin- 
ciples involved are of importance to all 
of us, I believe the basic principle of the 
usurpation of power by a few—be they 
Republicans or Democrats—to control 
the result of a specific election to foster 
their own ambition and impose their will 
upon the people of a particular area is 
much more important. 

As we know, the Communists work in a 
very subtle way—making friends, agree- 
ing to and pushing for the needs of the 
people of an area or nation with the in- 
tent of ultimately controlling those peo- 
ple—this is my primary concern because 
of what happened in Iowa’s Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

I do not know the whole motivation for 
his actions or his complete sentiments 
but I do know that Dr. Long, our deceased 
colleague from Louisiana, felt as strongly 
as I did and presently do about the in- 
justice which was imposed upon the peo- 
ple of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Iowa by the committee’s acting im- 
properly on the evidence presented. Mr. 
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Long was shocked by the committee’s 
action in that it did not even declare the 
election void and one could assume that 
his absence was due directly to the in- 
ability of the committee to face up to its 
responsibility. 

In the States of Iowa, Maine, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri the election laws do 
not provide methods for resolving serious 
questions concerning election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress going to the issu- 
ance of the certificate of election and 
relating to the prima facie right to the 
seat. The attorney general of Iowa and 
the Supreme Court of Maine have both 
rendered opinions that the House alone 
must pass upon such matters. 

The House of Representatives, as far 
as these States are concerned, is the 
original and only source of relief, with 
power to determine the questions raised 
in a contest as to not only the final 
right but also the prima facie right to 
the seat, a question of the highest mag- 
nitude and importance, relating to the 
very organization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is also a question of the 
very highest privilege in the House of 
Representatives. Yet this House, if the 
recommendation of the majority report 
is carried out and the contestant de- 
clared not to have been elected and not 
entitled to the seat, will very effectively 
close the door to the one remaining, 
and if you please, the constitutional 
method of correcting such injustices. 
Certainly the House must not yield to a 
result obtained by such methods. Nor 
should it recognize a certificate of elec- 
tion obtained in a State where real 
questions have been raised as to the 
result of an election, relating to the 
prima facie right to the seat. 

If the State law fails to provide a 
method for a determination of like ques- 
tions before a certificate of election is 
issued, this then would appear to clearly 
indicate that the House should provide 
a proper course to be followed in the 
State before the State officers issue the 
certificate, or should itself not shrink 
from exercising this high constitutional 
duty to make such a determination. A 
failure in the instant case to make a 
decision on the merits and to answer 
the questions therein raised, will just 
as effectively close the door to any future 
appeal to the tribunal of original as well 
as final jurisdiction in such matters as 
does the State’s failure to provide a 
method for determining such questions, 
in the State election code. No method 
will then be available anywhere. 

It must be more than a coincidence 
that of the few States which do not 
have such laws, 3 have had at least 1 or 
2 Congressional districts in which ques- 
tions have been raised and in most, a 
contested election has ensued. Some- 
thing is lacking when such a condition 
is reflected in this 85th Congress in 
only this limited group of States. Fur- 
ther, it must be more than a coincidence 
that in the Congressional delegations of 
these States the Republican Party has 
the greatest majority of Representatives 
and controls the voting machinery. Is 
it not also singular that in all Congres- 
sional districts in this group of States 
in which contests arose, only Democrats 
are contestants in such matters? No 
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Republican has properly raised such is- 
sues. Apparently the Republican can- 
didates benefited so thoroughly by ir- 
regular practices engaged in in these dis- 
tricts that they were not inclined to 
complain. We read in the sworn testi- 
mony in this very case now under con- 
sideration by the House that as long 
as the Republican election organization 
in that district can control the absentee 
ballots that no Democrat can possibly be 
elected. This certainly appears to be 
very true. Democratic candidates in 
such districts have been appealing in 
vain thus far to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for relief from this situation 
and are actively seeking, yea, imploring 
this House, to grant relief to them as 
well as to the voters of such Congres- 
sional districts who have been defrauded 
in the election. Such districts are en- 
titled to have the man they elected 
seated as a Member of this House. The 
party holding a seat obtained by irregu- 
lar, fraudulent, or other illegal methods 
should be at once declared not entitled 
to the seat in this Congress. This high- 
est of all the constitutional duties im- 
posed upon this House of Representa- 
tives must not be allowed to wither 
away and become ineffective because of 
an improper decision of the Carter 
against LeCompte case. This question 
is of the highest privilege in the House 
of Representatives. This House will 
take the appropriate action to preserve 
the composition of its membership from 
being affected by illegal acts of Repub- 
lican election officials and party workers. 
On page 22 of the committee Report No. 
1626, it is stated that the contestant, 
Mr. Carter, has the burden of proof: 

He has shown many irregularities and 
violations of the Iowa election laws by 
numerous election officials in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, 


The majority report goes on to state 
that fraud has not been proven. Let 
us look at the record of the hearing: 


EIGHT SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF FRAUD (CITED 
FROM THE SWORN TESTIMONY IN THE CASE 
OF CARTER V. LECOMPTE 

MAHASKA COUNTY 

The auditor, Harold Alva Triplett (Re- 
publican) testified: 

(1) After the polls were closed and the 
machines sealed, that he brought two ab- 
sentee ballots as an excuse to break the 
seals and reopen the machines in the second 
precinct of the second ward in Oskaloosa in 
order to make the machines available to the 
Republican judges in that precinct (p. 30). 

(2) That he kept the applications for 
absent voters ballots and did not send them 
with the ballots to the counting judge in 
each precinct in violation of mandatory 
regulations of the State law, which is that 
the applications must be in the hands of 
the counting judges so that the signatures 
on the applications can be compared with 
the signatures on the affidavit on the en- 
velope containing the absentee ballot before 
the counting judges can open the absentee 
ballot envelope and count the absentee 
ballot (p. 34). 

(3) That he went out of his office to vote 
absentee voters in violation of the State law 
(p. 34). 

(4) That the county auditor, in making 
up the ballot that was used in the voting 
machines, did so illegally and fraudulently 
with the intention of deceiving the voters, 
left no space with a locked row of levers 
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between the Republican ticket and the 
Democratic ticket as required by law, and 
209 other voters who wished to vote for 
Carter were deceived and voted for (blank) 
under the name of Carter on the machine 
(p. 49). 

(5) That he left the votes for Republi- 
can candidates showing on the totals of the 
machines, which he was required by law to 
clear and prepare for use at the election on 
November 6, 1956, (p. 30). 

JASPER COUNTY 

(6) The Republican auditor in this 
county testified that the picking of the 
counting boards was left up to him (p. 164), 
and that in nine voting precincts he put a 
majority of Republicans when the law re- 
quired that there be a majority of Demo- 
crats (pp. 161, 162, and 163). 

(7) That under his direction all of the 
ballots were printed for that county in one 
news office, all with the same type face and 
the same kind of paper (p. 155). However, 
in one precinct 33 straight Republican votes 
were found on ballots with a different kind 
of paper and a different kind of type facing 
which had obviously been substituted for 
other ballots (p. 175) 

MONROE COUNTY 

(8) Princess Nelson, director of relief for 
this county, testified as follows: “I always 
have prided myself on the happy faculty 
that if I don’t want to remember, I don't 
remember, and if I want to remember I do, 
All my life I have learned to concentrate, or 
I don’t concentrate. If I don’t concen- 
trate, I don't know, and if I do concentrate 
I do, and this I don’t concentrate on,” re- 
ferring to her refusal to testify concerning 
the procedure she used to obtain absentee 
ballots from Republicans living in the 
county seat of Monroe County. 


During this consideration of the con- 
tested election case of Carter against 
LeCompte, for a seat in the House of 
Representatives from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, it is possible 
that the Members of the House should 
weigh this case with a judicial tempera- 
ment and state of reasoning which this 
highest of constitutional duties demands 
of this body. Perhaps we should look 
into the sculptored faces of the “law- 
givers of all time,” circling the upper 
level of the Chamber walls, such as Jus- 
tinian, Suleiman, Blackstone, and George 
Mason, draftsman of the Virginia Decla- 
ration of Rights, 1776, and sponsor of the 
Bill of Rights as part of the Constitu- 
tion, and Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
statute of Virginia for religious freedom. 

Those pallid faces seem to say, “We 
have given you the finest codes of law 
ever conceived by the brain of man to 
protect his liberty, and you have pro- 
vided your Nation with an exemplary 
set of statutes, therefore stay clear from 
any decision making it appear that we 
shrank from your constitutional duty or 
disregarded, without cause, your laws, 
your rules, and your precedents, for some 
convenient reason.” Let us perform this 
highest of constitutional duties in a fair 
and impartial manner, 

Perhaps the Members of this distin- 
guished body will read the marble plaque, 
just above the Speaker’s rostrum, in the 
gallery wall, showing on its face the sage 
remark of Daniel Webster: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and see 
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whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


These are words of wisdom, for the acts 
of this House will remain after all who 
are present today have passed away. Let 
not the intended good acts be interred 
with their bones, but may they be written 
on the pages of the Journal of this House. 

Knowledge is certainly necessary to a 
full understanding of the merits of this 
contest case. Let us, therefore, seek to 
understand the facts presented therein. 
For without understanding we cannot 
apply honor and wisdom. We must see 
and know that justice is truth in its 
most active form. It has been wisely 
said: 

Knowledge is the principal thing, therefore 
get knowledge, but with all thy understand- 
ing forget not wisdom, 


Man is formed for deeds of high re- 
solve, let us for this reason not subvert 
our precedents, our rules, our laws nor, 
if you please, our very Constitution. Let 
us remove this blindfold of association 
and see the pathway leading to our con- 
stitutional duty. 

A sordid condition has prevailed in the 
Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Iowa, which has weakened the 
confidence of man in man and has em- 
barrassed the fine citizens of that great 
District and State. 

The attorney general of Iowa gave an 
opinion stating they were powerless to 
correct this condition. The House of 
Representatives must therefore, as the 
court of original jurisdiction as well as 
the court of final appeal, in such matters, 
make a determination leading to its cor- 
rection. Their failure to do so will cause 
the honest citizens of Iowa to be con- 
tinually subject to such fraud in future 
elections, and cause the power of the 
House over its own organization to fade 
into impotence. 

. I urge the adoption of the minority 
report because it is supported by the 
sworn testimony and follows the laws 
and rules of the House of Representatives 
and follows the precedence laid down by 
this body governing such matters. 

Mrinortry REPORT 

We are of the opinion that the contestant 
has carried the burden of proving that he is 
the duly elected Representatives from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Iowa and 
is entitled to be seated. Consequently, we 
recommend adoption of the following reso- 
lution offered in committee: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Resolved, That Karl M. LeCompte was not 
elected a Representative to the 85th Con- 
gress from the 4th Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Iowa, and is not entitled 
to a seat therein. 

“Resolved, That Steven V. Carter was duly 
elected Representative to the 85th Congress 
from the 4th Congressional District of 
the State of Iowa, and is entitled to a seat 
therein.” 

The clearest feature of this contest case is 
that the 450 pages of testimony contain 
sworn evidence taken before an officer of this 
House showing conspiracy, fraud, violations 
of the mandatory provisions of election laws, 
gross irregularities, and mistakes. These 
actions are repugnant to the Constitution 
and to this House of Representatives. As 
the “sole judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members” it will 
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not yleld to a result obtained by such meth- 
ods. The Constitution has put that mat- 
ter exclusively in its own hands. The de- 
cision of the House must be clear, for it runs 
to the very organization of the House of 
Representatives itself. 

The question therefore not only is who 
occupies the seat from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Iowa but whether the acts 
complained of, and so vividly set forth in 
the testimony, briefs, and oral argument be- 
fore the committee, did not bring about a 
contrary result of this election. That is to 
say, had not gross violations of mandatory 
and other laws, fraud, and conspiracy taken 
place, would not the contestant, Mr. Carter, 
now be a Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

A sincere application of the laws govern- 
ing contested election cases and the relative 
precedents of the House of Representatives 
to the record in this case show, without 
doubt, that the contestant was duly elected 
and should now be a Member. This case 
has developed exactly in the manner and 
within the time provided by the House and 
has proceeded as rapidly as the process pre- 
scribed by the House would permit. 

The contestant has carried the burden 
fully and has presented to this House a com- 
plete case, in the manner required by laws, 
rules, and precedents. The minority finds 
that he has presented sufficient evidence 
upon which to make a determination in his 
favor. It is impossible to fully estimate the 
total damage to the contestant, caused by 
the unlawful acts of election officials and 
others, due to the obstructionist tactics en- 
gaged in during the time the contestant was 
allowed to take testimony and the failure of 
the contestee to take testimony in his own 
behalf during 39 of the 40 days allotted to 
him for this purpose. No one will deny that 
the contestee is also expected to supply this 
House with evidence as to his right to the 
seat. The 420 pages of sworn testimony taken 
by the contestant support his brief and argu- 
ment and the 80 pages of interrogatories, 
obtained on the only one and last day of the 
40-day period during which the contestee 
was required to take testimony to prove or 
disprove the facts alleged or denied in his 
answer to the notice of contest, fail to dis- 
prove the contestant’s case. He did not use 
39 of the 40 days allotted him to dispute the 
facts developed by the contestant during the 
contestant’s fully used 40 days. The con- 
testee’s attorneys, however, engaged in re- 
dundant, verbose, and lengthy objections, 
repeated time after time. He used the con- 
testant’s time by storytelling and unre- 
lated comments having no bearing on this 
case. All this was done for the very obvious 
purpose of obstructing the development of 
testimony for use of this committee and the 
House of Representatives while this case was 
being developed before the commissioner, 
who is an officer of this House. The con- 
testee’s attorney repeatedly hampered, led, 
and even answered for witnesses, and chal- 
lenged the right of the House to provide this 
method of determining a contest case. It 
would appear from the contestee’s failure 
to take testimony, save on one day only, and 
then by interrogatory confined to a limited 
number of questions, that he had informa- 
tion which convinced him that the recount 
was both fair and honest and that his re- 
counting of the ballots would only confirm 
this fact. Therefore, he did not conduct a 
recount during the period of time in which 
he had to take evidence, nor name an officer 
of his own to preside jointly with the officer 
already named to take testimony during the 
contestant’s period. The contestant has, 
notwithstanding, brought to the House sufi- 
cient competent, undisputed evidence to 
prove his right to the seat. 

In the general election held November 6, 
1956, Steven V. Carter was the candidate on 
the Democratic ticket and Karl M. Le- 
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Compte on the Republican ticket for elec- 
tion as Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Iowa, com- 
posing the 14 counties of Union, Ringgold, 
Clarke, Decatur, Wayne, Lucas, Monroe, Ap- 
panoose, Jasper, Keokuk, Mahaska, Pow- 
eshiek, Wapello, and Davis Counties. The 
election officials certified in the regular man- 
ner that in said election Steven V. Carter 
received a total of 56,409 votes and KARL 
M. LECOMPTE a total of 58,031 votes, A cer- 
tificate of election was accordingly issued 
to the contestee. Notice of contest was sub- 
sequently served by contestant and filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives. The contestee admits that there 
were irregularities and even violations of 
the election law, but claims that they were 
of a directory nature. The contestee, how- 
ever, admits that an error of 100 votes was 
discovered in the totals in Mahaska County 
and that the 100 votes should have been 
added to Carter's total in that county. 

The county auditor of Mahaska County 
testified that he kept the applications for 
absent voters’ ballots with the exception of 
Prairie Township in his office and did not 
send them with the ballots to the counting 
judges (R. 34). The county auditor of Ma- 
haska County admitted to a long list of vio- 
lations of the election laws including the 
breaking of the seals and voting 2 absen- 
tee ballots in 1 of the precincts of the 
town of Oskaloosa (R. 30), failing to leave 
a blank between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic ticket and locking the row of levels 
on said blank space as required by the elec- 
tion laws of the State of Iowa (R. 49, 50), 
and many other violations in connection 
with the absent voter’s law. That such 
violations were serious cannot be denied be- 
cause a witness kept his attorney, the county 
attorney of Mahaska County, Iowa, at his 
elbow and his attorney frequently made an- 
swers for him (R. 36), and the Code of 
Iowa, section 53.6, prescribes as follows: 

“Offenses by officers: If any county audi- 
tor, city or town clerk, or any election officers 
shall refuse or neglect to perform any of the 
duties prescribed by this chapter, or shall 
violate any of the provisions thereof, he 
shall be fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned in the county 
jail not to exceed 90 days.” 

Clearly the failure on the part of the 
county auditor of Mahaska County to send 
the applications for absent voter's ballots 
with the ballots to the counting judges in 
each precinct was a violation of a mandatory 
regulation. The contestee admits in his writ- 
ten brief, page 11, in the third paragraph, 
that actual fraud or violation of a statute 
which is mandatory is the first element which 
must be proven before an entire precinct can 
be rejected. Code section 53.23 of the Code 
of Iowa under which this election was held 
provides as follows: 

“Casting ballots: At any time between the 
Opening and closing of the polls on such 
election day the judges of election of said 
precinct shall open the outer or carrier en- 
velope only, announce the absent or dis- 
abled voter’s name, and compare the signa- 
ture upon the application with the signature 
upon the affidavit on the ballot envelope. In 
case the judges find the affidavit executed, 
that the signatures correspond, the applicant 
a duly qualified elector of the precinct, and 
that the applicant has not voted in person 
at said election, they shall open the envelope 
containing the voter's ballot in such a man- 
ner as not to deface or destroy the affidavit 
thereon, and take out the ballot or ballots 
therein contained without unfolding or per- 
mitting the same to be unfolded or ex- 
amined, and, having endorsed the ballot in 
like manner as other ballots are required to 
be endorsed, deposit the same in the proper 
ballot box and enter the voter's name in 
the poll book, the same as if he had been 
present and voted in person.” 
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And code section 53.25 provides as follows: 

“Rejecting ballot: In case such affidavit is 
found to be insufficient, or that the signa- 
tures do not correspond, or that the appli- 
cant is not a duly qualified elector in such 
precinct, or if the ballot envelope is opened, 
or has been opened and resealed, or that the 
ballot envelope contains more than one ballot 
of any kind, or that said voter has voted in 
person, such vote shall rot be accepted or 
counted,” 

Clearly, the absenteų ballots cast in every 
precinct but Prairie Township must be held 
to haye been count2d in violation of a man- 
datory regulation. The activity of the 
county auditor, Republican candidates, and 
Republican Party workers in carrying both 
blank applications and blank ballots in their 
arms and securing absentee votes from voters 
who had made-no request or at most had 
made a telephone request for said absentee 
ballots and applications, all in violation of 
the absent voter’s law of the State of Iowa, 
clearly indicate a conspiracy on the part of 
these workers and the auditor to defraud the 
innocent electors, and the activity on the 
part of the voters themselves in participating 
in the fraud clearly invalidates any of the 
ballots so secured. 

The absentee ballots were counted in 
Mahaska County and the report of the com- 
missioner as set out in the record at pages 
141 and 142 is as follows: 
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Because of the great percentage of fraudu- 
lent and illegally cast and counted votes in 
five of the precincts in Mahaska County, it 
isn't possible to estimate the total damage 
to Carter caused by the activity of the 
county auditor and the Republican county 
candidates and the Republican Party organ- 
ization. The rule is well established and has 
consistently been followed by the House of 
Representatives that where the votes in the 
precinct are so tainted with fraud and irreg- 
ularity that a true count of the votes honest- 
ly cast is impossible, then the precinct or 
district must be rejected and the parties to 
the contest may prove aliunde and receive 
the benefit of the votes honestly cast for 
them. Inasmuch as voting machines were 
used in Mahaska County, it is possible to 
separate the absentee ballots from the bal- 
ance of the vote. 

In the five precincts in which the percent- 
age of the vote exceeded 10 percent and in 
which the fraudulent activity on the part of 
the party workers and the Republican candi- 
dates and election officials and the county 
auditor were the greatest, the fraudulent 
vote cannot now be separated from the good 
vote and therefore these five precincts must 
be rejected in conformity to the rule set out 
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above. In the balance of the precincts, ex- 
cept Prairie Township, the absentee vote 
must be rejected. 

In addition, the county auditor, having ad- 
mitted that he failed to prepare the ballot 
properly and failed to leave a space between 
the Republican ticket and the Democratic 
ticket, and falled to lock the levers in said 
space and it appearing in the record without 
dispute that the votes cast for a blank un- 
der Carter’s name were clearly intended to 
be cast for Carter because the machines as 
set up by the county auditor did not provide 
for a voter voting a straight ticket, the votes 
so cast in the precincts not rejected must 
therefore be added to Carter's total. 

The five precincts rejected are as follows: 


Precinet LeCompte | Carter 
kaloosa: 

ist precinct of 3d ward. 466 203 

2d precinct of 3d ward.. 475 365 
4th precinct of 4th ward. 824 3M 
Sth ward " 186 41 
University Park_............-.- 325 
oO ———— 2, 466 1,328 


There is, therefore, 
Compte's total 2,466 votes and from Carter's 
total 1,328 votes. 

In the balance of the precincts of Mahaska 
County a total of 167 votes are deducted from 
LeCompte’s total and 75 votes from Carter's 
total, this being the illegally cast and counted 
absentee ballots in those precincts. 

In the balance of the precincts not rejected 
the votes cast on the blank space under Car- 
ter’s name which should be added to his 
total are as follows, to wit: 


Precinct: 


In Keokuk County, the county auditor ad- 
mitted that he didn’t know whether or not he 
sent the applications with the absentee bal- 
lots. However, a careful review of the elec- 
tion materials subpenaed by the Commis- 
sioner, by witnesses who were under oath and 
exceptionally well qualified to do so, discloses 
that there were no applications sent to the 
precincts with the ballots by the county 
auditor, except the applications that were 
with the absentee votes cast by voters in the 
military service (R. 308). 

In complying with the rule set out in 
Tague v. Fitzgerald and which has been fol- 
lowed by the House of Representatives con- 
tinuously since that case, since it is now im- 
possible in Keokuk County to separate these 
votes that were illegally cast and counted in 
violation of the mandatory regulations (Iowa 
Code, sec. 53.23 and 53.25) due to the fact 
that Keokuk County voted by ballot and not 
by machine and the absentee ballots were 
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mixed in the same ballot box with the other 
ballots and it is now impossible for anyone 
to separate the good from the bad, therefore 
the total ballot case in Keokuk County must 
be rejected. This would result in a deduc- 
tion from LeCompte’s total of 4,212 votes and 
Carter’s total by 3,701 votes. 

In Poweshiek County machines were used 
and the same practices on the part of the 
county auditor and the other Republican 
Party organization people were testified to 
and not controverted in any way by the con- 
testee. There is deducted from LeCompte’s 
total 365 votes and from Carter's total 162 
votes because of the illegally counted ab- 
sentee ballots (R. 211, 212, and 213). 

In Monroe County, where the overseer of 
the poor was very active in the town of 
Albia and by her own admission violated all 
of the rules for obtaining absentee ballots 
of the State of Iowa as set out above and by 
her own admission obtained at least 75 ab- 
sentee votes and since by her own admission 
she was a Republican Party worker and held 
her job only under the Republican admin- 
istration of the county, those 75 absentee 
ballots are deducted from LeCompte's total. 

In the two counties in which no evidence 
was taken the contestee’s brief states as fol- 
lows, on page 3 in the fourth paragraph: 

“The committee can take judicial notice 
of the fact that the result of the election in 
Wapello County was: Carter 11,546 votes, 
LeCompte 9,216 votes, and in Davis County, 
Carter 2,659 votes and LeCompte 2,296 votes.” 

There is no dispute in the record on this 
matter and there is no evidence to discredit 
the Official poll in those 2 counties and 
therefore, as su; by the contestee’s 
brief, this committee takes judicial notice 
of the total votes cast in those 2 counties, 
and accepts the official returns on those 2 
counties. 

In Jasper County, Appanoose, Clarke, De- 
catur, Lucas, Wayne, Union, and Ringgold 
Counties, the irregularities alleged by the 
contestant, shown in the record, and ad- 
mitted by the contestee (contestee's brief, 
p. 5, par. 2), were of the same nature as the 
irregularities considered in the case of Steel 
v. Scott (65th Cong., 2d sess., Cannon’s Prec- 
edents, vol. 6, p. 270). In that case at page 
270 the report reads as follows: 

“No question was raised by either con- 
testant or contestee as to the correctness of 
returns from 8 of 13 counties composing the 
district. In the remaining five counties 
both had caused a recount to be made, arriy- 
ing at slightly different results. 

“The committee, therefore, accepted the 
official returns from the 8 counties and pro- 
ceeded to take the recount of the ballots in 
the 5 counties in the district, with the 
following result: Scott 26,033 votes, Steel 
26,029 votes, making a plurality for Scott of 
4 votes.” 

In that case the House of Representatives 
recognized the procedure used by the con- 
testant in the case at hand. 

On May 22, 1922, the committee in dis- 
cussing the irregularities set out in the 
Steel v. Scott case, made the following 
statement, to wit: 

“The second question raised by the con- 
testant involved the observance by 
and clerks of election of section 1138 of 
the Iowa Code. The section provides: 

“When the poll is closed the judges shall 
forthwith and without adjournment can- 
vass the vote and ascertain the result of it, 
comparing the poll lists and correcting” 
errors therein. Each clerk shall keep a tally 
list of the count. The canvass shall be pub- 
lic and each candidate shall receive credit 
for the number of votes counted for him. 
(This is the same requirement as set up in 
the present Code of Iowa, secs. 50.1 and 
50.2. 

= testimony disclosed that after the 
Polls were closed the judges in order to ex- 
Pedite the count separated the ballots into 
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piles which were counted simultaneously, 
each judge counting separately. At the close 
of this count the results were compiled and 
certified by all as the official returns.” 

Clearly the evidence in the case now be- 
fore the House discloses that in almost every 
precinct this same practice was followed and 
the same irregularities occurred and the 
same violations were made by the counting 
officials. 

On the propriety of this procedure the 
committee then ruled: 

“It is evident that all the judges did not 
see any one ballot, and that no one judge 
saw all the ballots and that no one clerk 
recorded or tallied them all. At the close 
of the count, the results were combined, 
This method is not only irregular, but con- 
trary to law. 

“Although no fraud may be intended by 
thus disregarding the provisions of the 
statute, yet in the judgment of your com- 
mittee proof showing that the law has been 
so entirely disregarded that in effect vio- 
lated in the manner of counting and calling 
ballots, just as effectually opens the door 
to a recount as though deliberate fraud had 
been actually proven.” 

Clearly the contestant was entitled to a 
recount in all of the counties just named. 

The case of Kunz v. Granatta in the 
72d Congress (Cannon’s Precedents, yol. 6, 
p. 359) is authority for the position that the 
recount made by the contestant under the di- 
rection of the commissioners appointed in 
accordance with the statute and the report 
made to this committee by the commissioners 
in accordance with the statute is valid and 
the ballots as subpenaed by the commis- 
sioners in each county were “papers” per- 
taining to an election within the meaning 
of Reyised Statutes, section 123, as set out at 
the bottom of page 6 in the Laws and Com- 
mittee Rules Governing Contested Election 
Cases in the House of Representatives as 
adopted by this committee. In the Gra- 
natta v. Kunz case a contest having been 
filed, the notary public was appointed com- 
missioner to take evidence for the con- 
testant, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal statute. In response to a subpena 
duces tecum issued by the commissioner, the 
board of election commissioners produced 
the ballots and after the recount submitted 
through the commissioner a return. 

I that case the House of Representatives 
held: 

“The action of the commissioner in order- 
ing a recount of the ballots and the revised 
returns reported are justified and approved 
by the majority in the following language: 
“We call the attention of the House to sec- 
tions 10 and 11 of the city election act, a 
portion of the general election law of Illinois, 
under which law this election was held, in 
order that it may understand the method 
pursued in the counting and preservation of 
ballots cast for contestant and contestee. 
‘The contestant was entitled to every straight 
ticket unless his name was thereon unmol- 
ested along with the Democratic candidate's. 
The fact that the contestant did not receive 
the straight ticket vote in many of the pre- 
cincts is conclusive evidence of fraud or gross 
irregularity and mistakes; this could only be 
corrected by resort to the ballot box and the 
recount of the vote; when this was done and 
the straight ticket vote was given contest- 
ant which he received, he overcame the ap- 
parent majority of 1,171 votes and defeated 
the contestee by a majority of 1,288 votes’.” 

Also in that case, the majority in support 
of their position that the notary public des- 
ignated as commissioner to take testimony 
in the case and under whose direction the 
recount was made, was an officer and a rep- 
resentative of the Congress for that purpose 
(citing 134 U. S. 372) stated: 

“Any one of the officers designated by the 
Congress to take the depositions of such wit- 
nesses (whether he is appointed by the 
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United States, such as a Federal judge of the 
Federal court, or a register in bankruptcy, 
or by the State, such as a judge of one of its 
courts of record, a mayor or recorder of a city 
or a notary public) performs this function 
not under any authority derived from the 
State but solely under the authority con- 
ferred upon him by Congress and any matter 
concerning the Government of this United 
States. 

“We the undersigned members of the com- 
mittee, are of the opinion that ballots are 
papers pertaining to an election; in the in- 
stant case the election was held under the 
Australian ballot law of the State of Illinois.” 

In all of the cases cited the House of Rep- 
resentatives made no requirement that the 
ballots themselves be marked as exhibits and 
made a part of the record; however, the con- 
testant in the case at hand submitted the 
ballots by an extension of the record after 
the commissioners subpenaed the ballots in 
each county by subpena duces tecum and 
after they were counted by witnesses who 
were under oath at the time of the counting 
and at the time of submitting the report to 
the commissioner, the ballots were all re- 
tained in the custody of the county official, 
the county auditor, who was charged by law 
with their preservation. The county auditor 
in each case testified that he had preserved 
the ballots and that they had not been tam- 
pered with and at the close of the count 
continued to keep them in his custody. This 
committee, through its chairman, charged 
each county auditor by letter to retain the 
ballots inviolate and there is no dispute be- 
tween the parties but what this has been 
done. 

Since the recount was justified and the 
manner and procedure of the contestant is in 
accordance with the law and the previous 
precedent of the House of Representatives 
the results of the recount are accepted by 
this committee, as follows, to wit: 


LeCompte Carter 


County 1 en ee hs 
Deducted| Added | Deducted| Added 


The total corrected vote is 51,667 for Carter 
and 50,407 for LeCompte, a majority of 1,260 
votes for Carter. 

We therefore recommend to the House 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That Karl M. LeCompte was not 
elected a Representative to the 85th Congress 
from the Fourth Congressional District of 
the State of Iowa, and is not entitled to a 
seat therein. 

“Resolved, That Steven V. Carter was duly 
elected Representative to the 85th Congress 
from the Fourth Congressional District of 
the State of Iowa, and is entitled to a seat 
therein.” 

GEORGE S. LONG. 
JOHN LESINSKI. 
ADDITIONAL DISSENTING Views OF Hon. JOHN 
LESINSKI 

There has been presented to the committee 
sworn testimony in which many of the local 
election officials of Iowa have admitted par- 
ticipation in the violations of the laws of 
this State. These officials in some instances 
have attempted to excuse their illegal acts 
by saying that they acted on November 6, 
1956, just as at previous elections. In some 


instances, they attributed their illegal con- 
duct to an ignorance of the law. 

In any event it has been clearly revealed 
that there is a laxity and almost complete 
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disregard on the part of the proper author- 
ities to enforce the laws in this State. 

In addition the testimony in this case has 
revealed the startling failure of this State to 
enact appropriate legislation to safeguard 
the handling of absentee ballots and the reg- 
istration of voters. 

The Constitution of the United States in 
article I, section 5, clause 1, has made the 
House of Representatives “the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its 
own members.” Historically, party bias or 
party considerations do not enter into the 
disposition of contested-election cases. This 
is evidenced by the numerous instances in 
which the House has seated a contestant who 
belonged to the minority party. Likewise it 
is evidenced by the numerous decisions by 
the House declaring a vacancy existed with 
respect to a member of the majority party 
already seated, where an investigation or 
contest disclosed it was impossible or imprac- 
ticable to determine who was elected. 

The report of the minority of the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections, and likewise of the mi- 
nority of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, urges the House to declare that Karl 
M. LeCompte was not elected and to declare 
that Steven V. Carter was elected. However, 
I believe consideration should be given to 
the possibility of calling a new election. 

I wish to point out the parliamentary 
situation that would exist in the event the 
House refuses to seat Mr. LeCompte or Mr. 
Carter. In such a situation the seat is 
vacant and pursuant to article I, section 2, 
clause 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States, the Governor of Iowa must call a 
special election to fill the vacancy. ‘There 
are humerous decisions of the House to sup- 
port the proposition that where irregulari- 
ties make it impossible to determine who is 
elected the seat is declared vacant, in effect 
holding there was no valid election. See 
Hinds’ and Cannon’s Precedents of the House 
of Representatives, volume I, sections 55, 
321, 323, 327, 366, 505, 518, 709, 773, 819, 822, 
824; volume II, sections 914, 920, 926, 1019, 
1033, 1123, 1126; volume VI, section 139, 

I recommend therefore that if Mr. Carter 
is not declared elected the seat should be 
declared vacant and the Governor of Iowa 
so notified with directions to call a special 
election. I call attention to the findings 
of the majority of the committee that elec- 
tion irregularities and violations of the laws 
of Iowa did occur in connection with the 
election of November 6, 1956, For instance 
at page 19 the majority opinion of the com- 
mittee points out: 

“Some violations regarding the statutory 
procedure governing the handling of the ab- 
sentee ballot applications and the ballots 
themselves were proved by the contestant 
s... 


“The testimony (record) shows that the 
violations with respect to absentee voting 
which took place in connection with the 
November 6, 1956, election occurred in more 
than one county and followed a general pat- 
tern throughout the Congressional District. 
The testimony also shows that the same type 
of violations have been taking place for a 
number of years. In most instances the 
testimony revealed that the violations were 
committed by the election officials (judges 
and clerks), including the county auditors 
who handie the absentee ballots and the 
applications therefor.” 

In addition the opinion of the majority 
of the committee concludes at page 20: 

“The contestant has the burden of proof. 
He has shown many irregularities and viola- 
tions of the election laws by numerous elec- 
tion officiais in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Iowa.” 

The findings of the majority alone are 
sufficient in terms to have this election de- 
clared invalid and justify the House to ask 
for a new election. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE 
ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on the bill H. R. 12955, the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MARIE ETHEL PAVLOVITCH AND 
DOLLY HESTER PAVLOVITCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2064) for 
the relief of Marie Ethel Pavlovitch and 
her daughter, Dolly Hester Pavlovitch. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the tion and Nationality Act, 
Marie Ethel Pavlovitch and her daughter, 
Dolly Hester Pavlovitch, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EVA LICHTFUSS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2087) for 
the relief of Eva Lichtfuss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and section 5 
of Public Law 316, 85th Congress, Eva Licht- 
fuss shall be held and considered to be the 
minor alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Johann 
Lichtfuss, lawful permanent residents of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. ~ 


IRENE B. MOSS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2099) 
for the relief of Irene B. Moss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act, Irene B. 
Moss may be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if she is found to be otherwise admissi- 
ble under the provisions of that act: Pro- 
vided, That if the said Irene B. Moss is not 
entitled to medical care under the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: And pro- 
vided further, That the exemption granted 
herein shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHONG SOOK RHEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2147) 
for the relief of Chong Sook Rhee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Chong Sook Rhee, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Stanley F, Wilson, a citizen 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ARMAS EDVIN JANSSON-VOE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2168) for 
the relief of Armas Edvin Jansson-Viik. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ar- 
mas Edvin Jansson-Viik shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, insert “Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to waive the 
provisions of section 315 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


was 


ANNADORE E. D. HAUBOLD AND 
CYNTHIA EDNA HAUBOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2196) for 
the relief of Annadore E. D. Haubold 
and Cynthia Edna Haubold. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Annadore E. D. Haubold and Cynthia 
Edna Haubold, the fiance and minor child 
of Sfc. George H. Posey, a citizen of the 
United States, shall be eligible for visas as 
nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a pe- 
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riod of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Annadore E. D. Haubold is co: to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Sfc. George H. 
Posey and that they are found otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act, 
except that section 212 (a) (9) of that act 
shall not be applicable in the case of the 
said Annadore E. D. Haubold: And provided 
further, That this exemption shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Annadore E. D. Haubold and 
their minor child, Cynthia Edna Haubold, 
they shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so shall 
be deported in accordance with the pro- 
visions Of sections 242 and 243 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Annadore E. D. Hau- 
bold and her minor child, Cynthia Edna 
Haubold, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of the said 
Annadore E. D. Haubold and her minor 
child, Cynthia Edna Haubold, as of the 
date of the payment by them of the required 
visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WADIHA SALIME HAMADE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2239) for 
the relief of Wadiha Salime Hamade. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Wadiha 
Salime Hamade shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert “That, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel any 
outstanding orders and warrants of deporta- 
tion, warrant of arrest, and bonds, which may 
have issued in the case of Wadiha Salime 
Hamade. From and after the date of the 
enactment of this act, the said Wadiha 
Salime Hamade shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrant and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MOY TONG POY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2245) for 
the relief of Moy Tong Poy. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Moy Tong Poy shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
‘That a suitable and proper bond or undertak- 
ing, approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MANLEY FRANCIS BURTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2251) for 
the relief of Manley Francis Burton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Manley Francis Burton, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Edwin P. Burton and Esther Phil- 
potts Burton, citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, insert “Provided, That the 
natural parents of Manley Francis Burton 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LUZ POBLETE AND ROBERT POBLETE 
BROADDUS, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2256) for 
the relief of Luz Poblete and Robert 
Poblete Broaddus, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Luz Poblete, the fiance of Robert L. 
Broaddus, a citizen of the United States, 
and her minor child, Robert Poblete Broad- 
dus, Jr., shall be eligible for visas as 
nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a period 
of 3 months, if the administrative authori- 
ties find (1) that the said Luz Poblete is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Robert L. Broaddus and (2) that they are 
otherwise admissible under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Luz Poblete and her minor child, 
Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr., they shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 242 and 243 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Luz Poblete and her minor child, 
Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr., the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Luz Poblete and her 
minor child, Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr., 
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as of the date of the payment by them of 
the required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GENEVIEVE M. SCOTT BELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2301) for 
the relief of Genevieve M. Scott Bell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 301 (a) (7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 236), Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell, daughter of Albert W. Scott, 
a retired member of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, and Mrs. Scott, shall be 
held and considered to have been residing 
in the United States during all the time she 
was residing abroad with her parents when 
her father was serving on active duty in 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LUCY HEDWIG SCHULTZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2346) for 
the relief of Lucy Hedwig Schultz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Lucy Hedwig 
Schultz shall be held and considered to be 
the minor alien child of Artur Schultz, a 
lawful permanent resident of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIA G. ASLANIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2493) for 
the relief of Maria G. Aslanis, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria G. Aslanis shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the case of Maria G. Aslanis. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said Maria G. Aslanis shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rant and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ILONA AGNES RONAY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2499) for 
the relief of Ilona Agnes Ronay. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ilona Agnes Ronay shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting o; permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA H. AGUAS AND BUENA M. 
CASTRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2503) 
for the relief of Maria H. Aguas and 
Buena M. Castro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria H. Aguas and Buena M. Castro shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to decuct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF FLORICA BOGDAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2538) for 
the relief of Florica Bogdan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Florica Bogdan, the fiance of Vasile Co- 
jerean, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Florica Bogdan is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Vasile Co- 
jerean and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Florica 
Bogdan, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 242 and 243 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
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the entry of the said Florica Bogdan, the At- 
torney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Florica Bogdan as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CEDOMILJ MIHAILO 
RISTIC 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2613) for 
the relief of Cedomilj Mihailo Ristic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Cedomilj Mihailo Ristic shall be held and 
considered to have: been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF OLIVE V. RABINIAUX 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2621) for 
the relief of Olive V. Rabiniaux. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF TOKIYO NAKAJIMA AND 
MEGUMI (KATHY) NAKAJIMA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2650) for 
the relief of Tokiyo Nakajima and her 
child, Megumi (Kathy) Nakajima. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Tokiyo Nakajima, the flance of Richard 
L. Brinkley, a citizen of the United States, 
and her child, Megumi (Kathy) Nakajima, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Tokiyo Nakajima is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Richard L. Brinkley and that they are found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her child, Megumi (Kathy) 
Nakajima, they shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Tokiyo Nakajima 
and her child, Megumi (Kathy) Nakajima, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
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permanent residence of the said Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her child, Megumi (Kathy) 
Nakajima, as of the date of the payment by 
them of the required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF JESUS ROMEO 
SOTELO-LOPEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2657) for 
the relief of Jesus Romeo Sotelo-Lopez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Jesus Romeo Sotelo-Lopez. From and after 
the date of enactment of this act, the said 
Jesus Romeo Sotelo-Lopez shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and order have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF ABBAS MOHAMMAD 
AWAD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2713) for 
the relief of Abbas Mohammad Awad. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel any 
outstanding orders and warrants of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bonds which 
may have issued in the case of Abbas Mo- 
hammad Awad. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the said Abbas 
Mohammad Awad shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HASEEP MILHEM ESPER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2718) for 
the relief of Haseep Milhem Esper. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Haseep Milhem 
Esper, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 401 (e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, may be natural- 
ized by taking prior to 1 year after the 
effective date of this act, before any court 
referred to in subsection (a) of section 310 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act or 
before any diplomatic or consular officer 
of the United States abroad, the oaths pre- 
scribed by section 337 of the said act. From 
and after naturalization under this act, the 
said Haseep Milhem Esper shall have the 
same citizenship status as that which existed 
prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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MRS. HERMINE MELAMED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2819) 
ee nie relief of Mrs. Hermine Me- 
ed. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigraiton and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Hermine Melamed shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota control 
officer to deduce one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: “That 
the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest, and bonds which may have issued in 
the case of Mrs. Hermine Melamed. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
act, the sald Mrs, Hermine Melamed shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason of 
the same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrant and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MOO WAH JUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2849) for 
the relief of Moo Wah Jung. 

There being no objecion, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Moo Wah 
Jung shall be held and considered to be the 
minor alien child of Peter Shu Jung, a citi- 
zen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TOMMY ILTON CHATTERTON 
(TOMMY KIM) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3124) 
for the relief of Tommy Ilton Chatter- 
ton (Tommy Kim). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Tommy Ilton Chatterton (Tommy 
Kim), shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Col. David 
H. Chatterton, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARGHERITA CONCA 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1691) 
for the relief of Margherita Conca, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
` Immigration and Nationality Act, Margherita 
Conca may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
‘That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPHINE SHELBY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2759) 
for the relief of Josephine Shelby. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and 
(19) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Josephine Shelby may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “provisions” and 
insert “provision.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “and (19).” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “be” insert 
“issued a visa and.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUCIA (CASTANEDA) SAYAAN, 
GLORIA (CASTANEDA) SAYAAN, 
ERLINDA (CASTANEDA) SAYAAN, 
AND PASCUAL (CASTANEDA) SA- 
YAAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4330) 
for the relief of Lucia (Castaneda) Sa- 
yaan, Gloria (Castaneda) Sayaan, Er- 
linda (Castaneda) Sayaan, and Pascual 
(Castaneda) Sayaan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Lucia (Castaneda) Sayaan, Gloria 
(Castaneda) Sayaan, Erlinda (Castaneda) 
Sayaan, and Pascual (Castaneda) Sayaan, 
shall be held and considered to be the natu- 
ral-born alien children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathias Sayaan, citizens of the United 
States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “Erlinda (Castaneda) 
Sayaan, and Pascual (Castaneda) Sayaan.” 


_ The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Lucia (Casta- 
neda) Sayaan and Gloria (Castaneda) 
Sayaan.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEMETRIUS DASKALAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7330) 
for the relief of Demetrius Daskalakis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be in enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Demetrius 
Daskalakis may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SHIZUKO SESE SHEVELAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 7725) 
for the relief of Shizuko Sese Sheveland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Shizuko Sese Sheveland shall be held and 
considered to be a nonquota immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPROVING THE GRANTING OF THE 
STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called House Concurrent 
Resolution 321. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 


A-8153600, Basch, Herman. 

A-10255826, Bilici, Stefan. 

A-10256997, Boullen, Eugenie (nee Eugenia 
Melania Trumauer). 

A-10073241, Chang, Chi Hsuan. 

A-6967266, Chao, Yao-Ting or Irene Yao- 
Ting Chao. 

A-9526176, Chee, Lok. 

A-7462164, Chen, Frank Ming-Chen. 

A-6992028, Chen, Stephen Shu-Hua. 

A-7777045, Ching, Peter Pan-Shih or Peter 


P. S. Ching. 
A-7071963, Chiou, 


Theresa Mary Chiou. 

A-6904319, Chou, Carl Nai Wen. 

A-6848623, Chou, Pei Chi. 

0300-464138, Chow, Wei Teh. 

A-6083902, Diao, Kai-I also known as 
Kenneth Dia. 


Huei Chen or Sister 


June 17 


A-9518855, Ding, Ngiam Hal also known as 
Ngiam Ah Hai. 

A-5993457, Fok, Wai Yuen also known as 
Fok Wai-Yuen. 

A-7386136, Fung, 
Hung). 

A-6281490, Gi-Ming, Shien. 

A-7476728, Gregory, Evelyn Alexander. 

A-—7828957, Hamza, Milos. 

A-7828958, Hamza, Jirina. 

A-9730789, Heng, Loy Wang. 

A-3653325, Ho, Ching or Ho Ching. 

A-6973660, Hsi, Leo Leonard Te-Kee or Te- 
Kee Hsi. 

A-7463500, Huang, Chang Chiang. 

A-7436710, Huang, Ching Wai. 

A-10634040, Huang, Tso Chiu. 

A-8935458, Huang, Hsin Chou. 

A-4380982, Klikos, Miroslav Antonin. 

A-9825359, Kreft, Frank. 

A-8877776, Krneta, Jovo, alias Girolamo 
Baldi. 

A-9757090, Kudrawcew, Jerzy, alias Piotr, 
Wedrowogski. 

A-10060228, Lechich, Dominick, 

A-8153698, Lee, Maria Pao-Hsin. 

A-6457466, Lee, Si Yu, aka Francis S. Y. 
Lee. 

A-7071962, Li, Chun Hsia, or Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann Li. 

A-6904311, Li, Min Hsin. 

A-7197265, Lichtman, Lester, 
Ladislaw Lichtman. 

A-6275288, Lin, Teh Ping. 

A-6967743, Lin, Shih-Chia Chen, 

A-7357783, Liu, Hsien Chou, 

A-6904312, Liu, Tse Chi. 

A-9653780, Loy, Chong, or Loy Chong. 

A-7457664, Meszaros, Julia. 

A-7962334, Moscovic, Dora. 

A-9564547, Ning, Bai Ah. 

A-6848119, Pan, Huo-Hsi. 

A-7073694, Phares, Olga (nee Kosciukle- 
wicz). 

A-10255990, Pues, Vendelin. 
ba A OAGASS, Siew, Yao, or Sank Siow, or Siew 

ng. 

A-10125287, Soon, Chin Wing. 

A-6083861, Tang, Yung-Chien. 

A-9769869, Tew, Tan Boon. 

A-7250897, Ting, Robert Chin-Yao. 

A-10135655, Tomson, Martin. 

A-6877782, Tung, Shao E, 

A-9542545, Wan, Lee Lin. 

A-7282998, Wang, Sally Bei-Fong, or Sally 
Wang. 

A-6847731, Wang, Tien Chuan. 

A~-7850781, Wang; Shan-Pao Hsu. 

A-8103726, Chen, Franklin Yueh-Kun. 

A-7462163, Chen, William Ming-Cheh. 

A-7879901, Chu, Yang Ming. 

A-10054867, Goldblat, Fajwel, also known 
as Felix Fibich. 

A-10256870, Goldblat, Judyta Berg, also 
known as Judith Fibich. 

A~-7298907, Huang, Yen Yu. 

A-6752079, Kleinberger, Salomon. 

A-6752080, Kleinberger, Blima Blanca. 

A-6957294, Lu, Kuang-Huan. 

A-7052508, Ma, John Ta-Jen, also known 
as John T. Ma or Ta-Jen Ma. 

A-7961399, Pao, Shih Kuo, also known as 
James Shih-Kuo Pao. 

A-6848682, Sih, Nan Sze. 

A-6624714, Sze, Wei Tseng. 

A-7948622, Tang, Yun Shou or Edward 
Tang or Edward Y. S. Tang. 

A-7247117, Teitelbaum, Isak. 

A-5094926, Wang, Chuan Yuang, 
known as Tanner Wang. 

A-7456033, Werdyger, David. 

A-10256483, Werdyger, Malvina. 

A-7274347, Woo, Henry Kuo Chuan. 

A-10259861, Wu, Cheng Tsu. 

A-7368967, Wu, Marjory Min-Yen, 

A-6975565, Wu, Te-Heng. 

A-6855615, Yao, Ven Chen. 

A-—10143707, Yee, Ting Sun. 

A-10143708, Wong, Lan Coke. 

A-10143709, Yee, Kock Chue. 

A-10143712, Yee, Kock Wei. 


Choi-Kai Joyce (now 


formerly 


also 


1958 


A~10143713, Yee, Wel Goon. 

A-10143715, Yee, Kock Lan. 

A-6986480, Yeh, Frances Tsu-Yi Cheng. 

A-6694194, Ying, Tao Chen, also known as 
Stephen Tao Chen Ying. 

A-6819620, Ying Mildred Wu (nee Mildred 
Chien Hwa) Wu. 

A-10053774, Yong, Lai or For Yong or Lal 
Lung. 

A-10135610, Yu, Chin Ziang, also known as 
Charles Yu. 

A-7366164, Yuan, Tung Li. 

A-7366165, Yuan, Hui Hsi. 

A-—7193592, Zissu, Iancu. 

A-6976769, Zissu, Eugenia (nee Wentraub). 

A-10259134, Chao, Lee Sih, 

A-7288302, Cheng, Samuel or Kuo Yue 
Cheng. 

A-7133245, Chin, Yang Sih, also known as 
Steve S. C. Yang, or Sih Chin Yang. 

A-6811398, Jankowski, Zbigniew. 

A-9657674, San, Lam. 

A-6958601, Yee, Rose or Gum-Yuen Yee. 

A-5869760, Ivanac Krist. 

A~7389499, Wei, Charles Whua-Fu. 

A-6881735, Wu Tien Hsiang Tu, also known 
as Julia Tu Wu. 

A-6778645, Morel, Emilio Antonio. 

A-6626309, Morel, Marta. 

A-6627930, Morel, Isabel. 

A-7099115, Cheng, Yi-Jong or Yi Jong 
Cheng or John Tung Cheng. 

A-6918487, Dobroliuboff, Victor John also 
known as Victor J. Doberly. 

A-6918488, Dobroliuboff, Helen (nee Helen 
Antonoff) also known as Helen Doberly. 

A-8091959, Tung, Shih-Tsin, 

A-10491938, Tung, Nei-Chu. 

A-10491940, Tung, Pao-Ho, 

A-7285976, Chang, Chien-Hsin. 

A-10245366, Hsu, Kan also known as Ko 
Ding Hsu also known as Chang Sang. 

A-10236079, Shun, Chu also known as Chiu 
Mo Cheong. 

A-10044761, Yenovkian, Leonora Levon. 

A-7247342, Hsieh, Jui-Chang. 

A-6958651, Kwang, Ching-Wen. 

A-6967576, Liu, Yung-Tsu. 

A-11046594, Mow, Sun Wah, 

A-9733991, Shio, Han-Sun. 

A-8933697, Chung, Dick Chih. 

A-6033416, Wang, Tien Shan. 

A-9753687, Yue, Tsing-See. 

A-10135748, Chan, Siu-Ching. 

A-9245733, Ching, Pui. 

A-6903682, Jakab, Salamon. 

A-7395167, Tang, Robert Cheng-Wei. 

A-5927903, Wong, Ah Sai. 

A-6712037, Hu, Kwoh Hsien, 

A-7910399, Kao, Hans Chuan. 

A-6737210, Lee, Thomas Ming-Lung. 

A-7865355, Keh, (Edward) Shou Shreu. 

A-7865356, Keh, Martha Mei Sing (nee 
Chen). 

A-6848016, Teng, Paul or Paul Chien Yao 
Teng. 

A-9801087, Yin, Chow Kwong. 

A-6967269, Chow, Tsing Tai also known as 
Howard T. Chow. 

A-6967273, Ku, Anna Marie. 

A-10290389, Tung, Chang Chien. 

A-6081266, Hsu, James Pei-Chung. 

A-8091343, Sing, Leung or Leung Sui Wah 
Chan. 

A-7210285, Olas, Pavol Jozef. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
On page 2, line 11, after the name “Ken- 


neth” strike out the name “Dia” and insert 
“Diao.” 


Page 7, strike out all of line 21, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 595) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Kiyoko Kume, Mrs, Katarzyna Sachnowska, 
Antonio Maria de Almeida Santos, Sister 
Gabriele (also known as Mikalina Vaicai- 
tyte), Kiyohito Tsutsui, John (Giovanne) 
Tiberio, and Leslie C. Jabara shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to each alien as provided for in 
this section of this act, if such alien was 
classifiable as a quota immigrant at the time 
of the enactment of this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to reduce by one the quota 
for the quota area to which the alien is 
chargeable for the first year that such quota 
is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Rifke Besser and 
Enrique Ruiz shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees: 
Provided, That suitable and proper bonds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Yvonne 
Jeanne Gauthier, Patrick Jean Jacques 
Gauthier, Mary Pecek, and Taeko Takamura 
Elliott shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out the 
name “John (Giovanne) Tiberio,” and sub- 
stitute the name “Gionvannino Tiberio,”. 

On page 2, strike out all of section 2 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Enrique Ruiz shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 609) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to cancel any out- 
standing order and warrant of deportation, 
warrant of arrest, and bonds, which may 
have issued in the case of Johann August 
Josefsson. From and after the date of the 
enactment of this act, the said Johann Au- 
gust Josefsson shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
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commenced or any such warrants and order 
have issued. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Malcolm McRankin 
and Elena Bratianu de Racotta shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Yee Kung Sun, 
Yee Mah Mee, and Ng You Chung shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to each alien as provided for in 
this section of this act, if such alien was 
classifiable as a quota immigrant at the time 
of the enactment of this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to reduce by one the quota 
for the quota area to which the alien is 
chargeable for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 7, after “Sun”, insert “Yee Mah 
Mee” 


Pe 3 committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 610) to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Helen 
Chronopoulos Vallas shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the minor natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs, George Vallas, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Evengelia 
G. Alexandris, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Georgios Alexandris, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Dionysia 
A. (Pseftis) Vlahos, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Annas, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec 4. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of this act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res, 611) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Maria Guida, 
Grazia Guida, and Teresa Camejo Arguelles 
may be issued visas and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if they 
are found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
suitable and proper bonds or undertakings, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 

Sec, 2. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Caecilia Stern, 
the fiance of William Mack Foyles, a citizen 
of the United States, and her two minor chil- 
dren, shall be eligible for visas as nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitors for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Caecilia Stern 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
William Mack Foyles and that they are found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws, except that the provison of section 212 
(a) (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act shall be inapplicable in the case of 
Caecilia Stern. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Caecilia Stern and her two minor chil- 
dren, they shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 242 and 243 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Caecilia Stern and her 
two minor children, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Caecilia Stern and her two minor chil- 
dren as of the date of the payment by them 
of the required visa fees. 

Src. 3. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Magdalena Lehmann and 
Domenica Buttaro may be issued visas and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if they are found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem necessary 
to impose: Provided, That, unless the bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to medical care under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 
250), suitable and proper bonds or under- 
takings, approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Alexander Ehrmann may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act. 

Sec. 5. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 3, line 16, strike out the word 
“provision” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
word “provisions.” 

On page 3, line 17, after “(a) (9)” insert 
“and (19).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, 


Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: 
Page 1, after line 11, add the following 
amendment: “That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Patrick Brendan 
Cox may be issued visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
suitable and proper bonds or undertakings, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRED G. CLARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1248) for 
the relief of Fred G. Clark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Fred G. Clark shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of August 
10, 1948, and to have met the physical pres- 
ence and continuous residence requirements 
of section 316 of that act, notwithstanding 
his temporary periods of absence from the 
United States in the employment of the 
United States Armed Forces: Provided, That 
he file a petition for naturalization not later 
than 1 year following the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSEPH H. CHOY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2940) for 
the relief of Joseph H. Choy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Joseph H. Choy shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of April 5, 1941, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CLAUDIO GUILLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 803) for 
the relief of Claudio Guillen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 101 (a) (19) and 31 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, and section 3 (a) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, Claudio Guillen may be natural- 
ized in accordance with the provisions of 
ane III of the Immigration and Nationality 

ct. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Pet i 1, line 4, strike out “31” and insert 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


FACILITATING ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 619) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Carmela Lanza, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Lanza, citizens of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Mariko 
Nakashima, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mrs. 
Sanaye Helen Nakashima, a citizen of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Tarcisio 
Passerini, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Narciso Passerini, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Ioannis Loukas Emanuel 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien minor child of Constantinos 
Emanuel, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, George 
Angelos (Georgios Angelopoulos), shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Gus Angelos, 
citizens of the United States. 

Src. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Maria Proscia shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
minor child of Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Proscia, 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Enrico, 
Dianne, and Luciano Esposito, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Vincent V. Esposito, a citizen of 
the United States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Petronilla 
Maria Ildegonda Centore, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Antonio Centore, a lawful resident alien 
of the United States. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor children, 
Michael James (Cowan) Hildibrand and 
Linda Dorothy (Cowan) Hildibrand, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien children of Miss Ida Hildibrand, 
a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Nadia 
Baki, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Carlos Temple- 
ton, a citizen of the United States. 
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Sec. 11. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 
10 of this act shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 618) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Anna Janina 
Byczko-Maszko, Epifania Gitto, and Karla 
Krug may be issued visas and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
they are found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That suitable and proper bonds or under- 
takings, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Giovanna Tomatis may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act. 

Sec. 3. In the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maria 
Schreiblehner, the flance of Billy Lee Boren, 
a citizen of the United States, and her 
minor child, shall be eligible for visas as non- 
immigrant temporary visitors for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Maria 
Schreiblehner is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Billy Lee Boren and that 
they are found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws, except that the provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) (9) and (12) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act shall be in- 
applicable in the case of the said Maria 
Schreiblehner. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Maria Schreiblehner and her minor 
child, they shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 242 and 243 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Maria Schreiblehner 
and her minor child, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of the 
said Maria Schreiblehner and her minor 
child, as of the date of the payment by them 
of the required visa fees. 

Sec. 4. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments; 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “child” 
insert the name “, Rosalinde Marion Lee- 
Schreiblehner.” 

On page 2, line 20, after the word “child,” 
insert “Rosalinde Marion Lee-Schreiblehner.” 

On page 3, line 2, after the word “child,” 
insert “Rosalinde Marion Lee-Schreiblehner.” 
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On page 3, line 5, after the word “child,” 
insert “Rosalinde Marion Lee-Schreibleh- 
ner.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ERIKA GORENSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3140) 
for the relief of Erika Gorenstein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Erika Gorenstein shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, after the words “visa 
fee,” change the period to a colon, strike 
out the remainder of the bill, and add the 
following: “Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of Erika Gorenstein shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


A The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ISRAEL BAIRD POSKANZER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7826) 
for the relief of Israel Baird Poskanzer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Israel Baird Pos- 
kanzer, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 401 (c) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, may be natural- 
ized by taking prior to 1 year after the effec- 
tive date of this act, before any court referred 
to in subsection (a) of section 310 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, the oaths prescribed 
by section 337 of the said act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Israel Baird Poskanzer shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 620) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 


Immigration and Nationality Act, Gaspare 
Valenti, Henry Baranczak, Frank Folta, 
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Bronsilaw Jozwiak, Michael Lorek, Stanley 
Lawrence Ahern, and Severino Passi Gateb 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, if such alien was classi- 
fiable as a quota immigrant at the time of 
the enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to reduce by one the quota for 
the quota area to which the alien is charge- 
able for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, Hne 5, strike out the name 
“Bronsilaw” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the name “Bronislaw.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
aoon to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may have per- 
es to sit during general debate to- 

y- 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, has this been 
cleared with the minority members? 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
objection to this request on the part of 
the minority members. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


WHOLESALE TERMINAL MARKET 
FACILITIES 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 485 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 101} 
Allen, Calif. Buckley Dies 
Avery Canfield Diggs 
Barden Cannon Dooley 
Barrett Cederbe: Eberharter 
Blitch Celler Edmondson 
Bolton Christopher Engle 
Boyle Feighan 
Broomfield Coudert 
Brown, Mo. Cretella Fogarty 


Fulton Lennon Robeson, Va. 
ta Li Robison, N. Y. 

Gray McCarthy Roosevelt 
Gregory Madden Sadlak 

winn Merrow Scherer 

Miller, Calif, Seely-Brown 

Harrison, Nebr. Miller, Nebr. Shelley 
Hays, Mitchell Shuford 
Healey Morano Siler 
Hoffman Morris Smith, Kans, 
Jenkins Moulder Smith, Miss. 
Jennings eal Spence 
Johansen Nix Staggers 
Jones, Mo. Patterson Taylor 
Kearney Philbin Tuck 
Kelly, N. Y. Pilcher Vursell 
Kiiday Powell ier 
Knox Rabaut Williams, Miss 
Knutson Radwan Wilson, Ind 
Landrum Rains Yates 


LeCompte Rhodes, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 336 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 
- By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


WITHDRAWAL OF HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 485 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw House Resolution 485. 


AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 561 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11518) 
to authorize the construction of modern 
naval vessels. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 65-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown], and pending that yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 561 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 11518, a bill to au- 
thorize the construction of two new 
naval vessels. The resolution provides 
for an open rule and 1 hour of general 
debate on the bill. 

Of the 2 new ships authorized, 1 
is an amphibious transport, dock, a ship 
of new design which will incorporate 
new amphibious assault capabilities. 
Completion of this ship would be sched- 
uled for early summer of 1962. The 
other is an amphibious assault ship 
which will be identical to the one in- 
cluded in the 1958 program and which 
will also make use of the new concept of 
amphibious warfare in the use of heli- 
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copters to land troops and equipment 
on a hostile beach. This ship would be 
scheduled for completion the latter part 
of fiscal 1962. 

Tonnages required for all other ves- 
sels in the 1959 program have been pre- 
viously authorized. The program calls 
for the construction of 75 new vessels 
and the conversion of 8 vessels. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 561. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
plained the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 561 briefly, which would make in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
11518 under an open rule. 

As I recall there has been no opposi- 
tion to the bill either in the Committee 
on Armed Services or before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser] 3 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from the hearing of the 
House Committee on Legislative Over- 
sight, where the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sherman Adams, was ques- 
tioned. I want to say before I start out 
that I thought Mr. Adams was treated 
with eminent fairness, and certainly no 
conduct by any member of the committee 
should be criticized adversely. But 
something happened to me in listening 
to the testimony which hit rather deeply. 

I shall not speak to the merits of the 
controversy over Mr. Adams nor its po- 
litical aspects. I am concerned with 
something that I feel very very deeply 
about, and that is our American institu- 
tion of government. 

As Mr. Adams quite frankly admitted 
that perhaps some of his actions were 
not entirely prudent this thought came 
to my mind: If we had asked every per- 
son in the room today to consult his 
conscience and state whether he be- 
lieved Mr. Adams was dishonest, I am 
confident that almost unanimously the 
answer would have been: “I believe he is 
honest.” But since he is a high public 
official, bad judgment, even though his 
intentions were good, gives the public 
the impression that Mr. Adams was not 
acting in entire honesty. 

This points up something we have all 
known for years. There is a dual stand- 
ard of morality for politicians and pri- 
vate citizens. What is normal, what is 
proper, what is right, what is good moral 
conduct to the average American citizen 
is not good enough for politicians. 

Intentions do not mean a thing. An 
error of judgment can be magnified and 
played up into something which is dis- 
honest in the eyes of the public. I was 
dismayed to see some of the members 
of the press in obvious glee this morning 
because they were able to write a story 
and make an honest man dishonest in 
the eyes of the public. I should not say 
this, but there is no greater group of 
freeloaders in the world than the press. 
They will take anything they can get. 
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They criticize our junkets, yet they are 
the first to accept them for themselves. 
I am not one to say things on the floor 
of the House and then disavow them by 
striking the words from the RECORD un- 
der my privilege to revise and extend my 
remarks. ‘Therefore, in all fairness I 
wish to state that the remainder of my 
remarks which concern the press were 
added after the House adjourned. 

My remarks were made under great 
emotional stress when I was concerned 
that the American public was once again 
going to read a story which would de- 
stroy its faith in the men who represent 
them. Under such stress I made what 
could be interpreted as a blanket con- 
demnation of our press corps, This was 
not intended. 

I know many press representatives 
and they have treated me well. They 
have a job to do, a most difficult job I 
might say, and they do it conscientiously 
and well. But there are a few who 
might be called cynics who smack their 
lips at a sensational story and forget 
what they are doing to public confidence 
in Government officials. These few who 
gear their stories to tell only the sensa- 
tional are in competition for circulation 
with other press representatives and 
force them, in the limited space avail- 
able, to write the same type of stories. 

How I wish it would become good 
journalistic practice to print the miti- 
gating circumstances along with the sen- 
sational. Though it might not be good 
reading, how I wish it would be possible 
to emphasize the obvious intent of pub- 
lic officials, to tell about the great pres- 
sures from overwork and the increased 
chances for an error in judgment. Such 
& method of reporting the news might 
do away with the widespread public im- 
pression that all politicians are crooks. 
It would do much to improve democracy 
and preserve freedoms, including free- 
dom of the press. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter of politicians 
being painted as dishonest in the eyes 
of the public concerns me deeply be- 
cause it destroys the faith of Americans 
in the best Government ever known to 
mankind. 

We are politicians, and I use that word 
with pride. Maybe there is a dual stand- 
ard of morality which has been imposed 
upon us, but, nevertheless, let us not get 
this thing out of its proper perspective. 
Let us criticize errors in judgment, as 
the committee is rightly doing, but let 
us remember that the men and women 
who sit in this Chamber and who are 
in the executive branch are honest, sin- 
cere, hard-working people. We are not 
dishonest. We proudly say that the 
standards of honesty are higher here 
than anyplace. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
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have permission to sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11518) to 
authorize the construction of modern 
naval vessels. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11518, with 
Mr. BURLESON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 11518 provides 
authorization for the construction of two 
ships. One of them is an amphibious 
transport and the other an amphibious 
assault ship. 

The first of these ships, the amphibious 
transport, is a ship of entirely new de- 
sign which will incorporate new amphib- 
ious assault capabilities. The troops 
and their equipment will be contained 
within the ship as will the small boats 
which will take the troops to shore. The 
men and their equipment will be loaded 
on the small boats and can be launched 
from the ship even while the ship is un- 
derway. This ship will be about 500 
feet long and will have a displacement 
of about 7,300 tons. It can also carry a 
few helicopters on its cover deck. 

The second ship, the amphibious as- 
sault ship, will be almost 600 feet long 
and will have a standard displacement 
of 10,700 tons. This ship is not a new 
design but is identical to the first of its 
kind which was approved last year. In 
many respects, this ship will resemble an 
aircraft carrier. The ship, however, will 
have many advantages over any of our 
aircraft carriers and it is for this reason 
that although conversions of existing 
carriers for this purpose have been made, 
it has been established that a new ship 
is the only real solution. 

A few of the advantages this ship has 
over existing carriers—even when con- 
verted—relate to the fact that a marine 
when fully loaded with his personal 
equipment makes a very heavy package. 
Both these marines and their equipment, 
including their heavy equipment such as 
bulldozers and so forth, have to be stowed 
below in the ship in order to give the 
ship stability; therefore, conveyors or 
elevators are required to get this heavy 
equipment up to the main deck. Fre- 
quently this equipment has to be raised 
3 or 4 decks which constitutes a major 
job. 

Now, what I have discussed is the ship- 
building program contained in H. R. 
11518. Of course, these two ships con- 
stitute only a very small portion of the 
total shipbuilding program for fiscal 
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year 1959. The other ships in the pro- 
gram, however, do not require authoriza- 
tion since the Navy has available to it 
residual tonnage in sufficient amounts to 
construct these other ships subject only 
to obtaining appropriations. 

The two ships in this bill are in a cate- 
gory for which there is no residual ton- 
nage, and for this reason specific au- 
thorization is required. 

In order to get the picture of the total 
shipbuilding program for fiscal year 
1959, I would like to direct your atten- 
tion to page 5 of the report where both 
in narrative form and in a tabulation are 
shown the ships which are contained in 
the program. You will note from the 
table that there are 75 new ships, and 
from the table on page 6, you will see 
that there are 8 conversions making a 
total of 83 ships in the program includ- 
ing the 2 contained in this bill. 

For typical costs of the various types 
of ships, I would like to refer you to 
page 8 of the report where you will note 
that a guided missile frigate, for ex- 
ample, costs about $46 million; a destroy- 
er, $27 million; a guided missile destroy- 
er, $36 million; and a nuclear submarine, 
$45 million. 

The two ships contained in this bill 
will cost a total of $69 million. 

I would like to draw your attention to 
the fact that the report contains a list- 
ing of the locations where shipbuilding 
for the Navy is going on today. The 
ships listed, of course, are those for 
which authority and funds were granted 
for fiscal year 1957 and prior years. 

It is interesting to note that these 
ships are being built all over the United 
States. You will note from page 7 that 
ships are being built in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, the State of 
Washington, California, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, and in several other States. 
In connection with this construction be- 
ing performed throughout the United 
States, I would like to point out that it 
has been the policy of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and I am happy to say 
aro the Navy, that this course be pur- 
sued. 

It is clearly in the interest of the coun- 
try that shipyards throughout the United 
States have equal opportunity to con- 
struct and convert naval vessels. A 
healthy, vigorous, easily mobilized ship- 
building industry is a major asset to our 
national defense. 

This concludes my statement and I 
e your wholehearted support of this 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Louisiana has described H. R. 11518 in 
detail. He has also dealt with the two 
ships which the bill would authorize to 
be constructed. And that is all this bill 
would do—authorize the construction of 
an amphibious transport and an am- 
phibious assault ship at a total cost of 
$69 million. 

I would like to speak briefly on the 
basic considerations which require a bill 
such as H. R. 11518, and require gen- 
erally a naval ship construction pro- 
gram. Much of what I say is contained 
also in the committee report on this 
bill. 
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The basic consideration in the prep- 
aration of the annual shipbuilding and 
conversion program of the Navy is, of 
course, the maintenance of the security 
of the United States. This is the para- 
mount objective of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in assigning force levels and man- 
ning levels to the various Armed Forces. 

The rapid growth of the Soviet navy 
has placed the U. S. S. R. in the posi- 
tion of a major naval power. It seems 
obvious that the primary purpose of the 
U. S. S. R. is to deny to the Free World 
control of the seas surrounding Europe 
and Asia in the event of another world 
war. The Russian submarine fleet now 
numbers over 450, most of which are 
long range boats built since the end 
of World War II. In addition the 
U. S. S. R. has built a large number of 
cruisers and destroyers since the end of 
World War II. The impact of this on 
our ability to control the seas in case 
of war is obvious. Loss of such control 
would be a major catastrophe; one 
which might well determine the out- 
come of a war. 

OBSOLESCENCE 


Most of the Navy’s ships were laid 
down during World War II. Many have 
already passed the midpoint of their 
useful lives. One of the purposes of the 
conversion program is to prevent mass 
obsolescence of these ships. Those 
which can be adapted to the future needs 
of the Navy, economically and efficiently, 
are converted to extend their useful life. 
Only where existing hulls cannot meet 
the Navy’s needs or where conversion 
would be disproportionately costly in the 
light of the future value of the ship, have 
new ships been requested. The Navy 
shipbuilding program does not contem- 
plate a ship-for-ship replacement pro- 
gram. In the case of major warships 
the basis of proposed construction is the 
establishment of a replacement rate 
which will give a proper balance between 
new and old types. 

As has been said many times before, 
we must always be able to cross the seas 
and supply our industrial machine, still 
the Free World’s arsenal, with the doz- 
ens of critical and strategic raw ma- 
terials we need. We must have a Navy 
for transporting our armies overseas and 
for keeping them supplied. We must 
control the oceans in order to operate 
and supply our worldwide network of 
airbases. 

But most important of all, in case of 
war, we must be able to exploit the seas 
to keep the conflict away from our shores 
and to carry the fight into the enemy’s’ 
territory as we have always been able 
to do in the past. 

The total shipbuilding program of the 
Navy, as has been noted, contemplates 
some 75 new ships. Among the warships 
in the fiscal year 1959 program are 5 
guided missile destroyers, 6 guided mis- 
sile frigates, 1 nuclear powered guided 
missile frigate, 1 nuclear guided missile 
submarine—and I might draw the atten- 
tion of the House at this time to the fact 
that the 1958 Supplemental Defense Ap- 
propriation Act passed by the House on 
January 23, 1958, authorized 3 more of 
these guided missile submarines. 

The program also contains 4 nuclear 
powered submarines—that is to say, 4 
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submarines which are not designed for 
delivery of guided missiles. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
Navy program is a well balanced pro- 
gram and one that indicates sound 
thinking within the executive branch. 

I urge the support of the House for the 
passage of this measure in order that 
the two ships contained in it can join 
the remainder of the program which 
does not require specific authorization. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President is 
authorized to undertake the construction 
of, or to acquire and convert, not to exceed 
20,000 tons of amphibious warfare vessels 
and landing craft. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the construction, or for the acquisition 
and conversion of the foregoing vessels. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “craft.” and in- 
sert “craft, as follows: 

“One amphibious transport, dock, 

“One amphibious assault ship.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr, ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BURLE- 
son, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11518) to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels, pursuant to House 
Resolution 561, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question igs on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


PANAMA CANAL: DISORDERS IN AD- 
JACENT AREAS DOCUMENTED 
AND INTERPRETED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
£Mr. Ftoop] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my ad- 
dress to this body on June 9, 1958, I 
referred to the distressing scenes of riot 
and turmoil that broke out May 20 in 
Panama City in the Republic of Pana- 
ma, spread to Colon, and required the 
use by Panamanian authorities of the 
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National Guard for bringing matters 
under control. 

In handling this last situation, ablaze 
with popular excitement fanned by Com- 
munist and other radical agitators, Pres- 
ident Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., met 
the challenge with a combination of 
strength and restraint. 

At his side in the Presidential Palace 
during that crucial period, as friend and 
counselor, was the Reverend Eduardo 
Gomez, chaplain of the National Guard 
of Panama, who was a witness to much 
that transpired. In an address over a 
Panamanian radio network on the eve- 
ning of May 23 at the height of the 
crisis, Father Gomez, in an effort to 
allay public hysteria and passion, made 
one of the most moving appeals that I 
ever read, 

The story of those bloody and tumul- 
tuous days in which no less than 10 
persons were killed and a large number 
injured has been graphically told in 
daily accounts in the Star and Herald, 
Panama, Republic of Panama, one of the 
leading Latin American newspapers. Its 
news stories and editorials written by 
eyewitnesses are far more adequate 
than anything I could state. 

However, I would like to stress that 
permeating the entire situation is the 
sinister hand of the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy, which always creates 
disorders by fanning the flames of un- 
rest. One of its prime objectives in 
Latin America has long been wresting 
control of the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal from the United States—an ob- 
jective discussed in November 1917 by 
the Red guard with John Reed during 
the Russian revolution. 

As I have stated many times previ- 
ously, recent tragic events in Panama- 
nian cities, within walking distance of the 
Panama Canal, again emphasize the 
vision of the framers of the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty who foresaw the impera- 
tive necessity for social and political 
stability in these terminal cities and 
other Panamanian areas surrounding the 
Canal Zone, which are of strategic im- 
portance to the Canal enterprise. This 
treaty granted to the United States the 
right and authority to maintain public 
order in the cities of Panama and Colon, 
and areas adjacent thereto in event of 
inability of the Republic of Panama to 
maintain such stability; but which secu- 
rity provisions, at the instance of Pan- 
ama, were abrogated by the treaty of 
1955. 

It must be clear from the history of the 
recent disorders in Panama that the ex- 
treme partisan influence in opposition 
to the De la Guardia administration have 
played a substantial part in the tragic 
conditions which have prevailed. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said in the 
course of these addresses of mine on this 
subject has not been—as I reiterate and 
reemphasize—motivated by hostility to 
Panama or its people, but solely with the 
desire of helping to get the record 
straight. Our Panamanian friends 
should not be misled by the violent par- 
tisan and extremist leadership which ab- 
solutely rejects the realistic facts in- 
volved and, in the last analysis does what 
is most hurtful to both Panama and the 
United States, 
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In order that adequate documentation 
for the indicated disorders at Panama 
may be available to our people—espe- 
cially to our policymakers and historians, 
under leave to extend, I include the sub- 
joined news stories and editorial of the 
Star and Herald, Panama, Republic of 
Panama. Therein will be noted the al- 
ways to be expected pressure and activi- 
ties of communistic participants. 


[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 20, 1958] 


DEMAND POLICE CHIEFS’ OUSTER—SILENT 
Marca Winvs Up Day or STUDENT RIOT- 
ING—ONE KILLED AND 62 INJURED IN 
CLASHES WiTH NATIONAL GUARD TROOPS; 
PRESIDENT AND STUDENTS MEET TOMORROW 


Striking students last night formally de- 
manded from President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., the removal of the 3 com- 
manders of the National Guard following a 
riotous day that took 1 student life and 
left 62 other persons injured. 

Climaxing a day of widespread disorders, 
National University students led an impres- 
sive silent march on the Presidential Palace 
at 9 p. m. all the way from the campus on 
the Trans-Isthmian Highway. 

After a 20-minute conference between 
President de la Guardia and a student dele- 
gation, it was announced that the Chief 
Executive and the student representatives 
agreed to meet the same time Wednesday to 
discuss the demands. 

The full list of student demands was not 
avallable last night, but it was reliably re- 
ported to include the ouster of Minister of 
Education Victor Juliao. 

Fatally injured during a morning clash 
between demonstrating high school stu- 
dents who marched to the Presidential Pal- 
ace, and National Guard troops was a 16- 
year-old Jose Manuel Arauz, a third year 
student in the Melchor Lasso de la Vega 
Arts and Crafts School. He suffered a blow 
over the heart. Whether it was from a rifie 
butt, from one of the stones that rained in 
the rockK-and-tear-gas encounter, or from 
some other cause, had not been determined 
last night. The boy’s funeral is scheduled 
for 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

The toll of injured stood last night at 62, 
including 42 students treated at Santo 
Tomas Hospital and at the first-aid station in 
the National Institute; 18 National Guard 
men and 2 civilians. Of the injured, 4 stu- 
dents and 5 guardsmen were hospitalized, 
None was reported in serious condition, 

Heavy to buildings, stores and 
automobiles resulted during the day-long 
disorders. 

The university students decided on their 
march to the Presidential Palace following a 
student gathering on the campus. They set 
out about 1,000 strong toward the city in 
complete silence, picking up hundreds of fol- 
lowers—many of them citizens—along the 
way. By the time the march reached the 
Presidential Palace, it was conservatively 
estimated at 3,000. 

The marchers, who paraded in a tight for- 
mation and carried university banners and 
the national flag at the head of the column, 
stopped first at the home of the slain student 
in Caledonia. There, they sang the national 
anthem and a student leader presented con- 
dolences to the family. 

Then the march was resumed, so quietly 
that even the demonstrators’ footfalls could 
be hardly heard. 

They reached Cathedral Plaza—scene of 
the day’s first clash—at 10 p.m. There was 
a momentary pause at the entrance to the 
Presidential Palace block before the demon- 
stration was allowed through by the guards. 

The crowd packed the street fronting the 
palace and sang the anthem, A short time 
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later, the student commission went upstairs 
for a conference with the Chief Executive. 

Word spread quickly among the crowd that 
one of the students’ demands to the Presi- 
dent was the removal of the three National 
Guard commanders. They are Col. Bolivar 
Vallarino, who was in Rio Janeiro last night 
on his way back to Panama from the Presi- 
dential inauguration in Argentina; Lt. Col. 
Saturino Flores, deputy chief, and Maj. 
Timoteo Melendez, assistant deputy chief. 

The crowd waited in silence while Presi- 
dent De la Guardia and the student repre- 
sentatives conferred. Reliable sources said 
the student leaders pledged to President De 
la Guardia that they would maintain order 
at today’s funeral of student Arauz. 

The boy’s body will be released to his 
family at the Santo Tomas Hospital morgue 
at 10 a. m. today. It will remain at the 
family home at Jose Domingo Espinar Street 
until 12 noon, when it will be carried to the 
vestibule of the National Institute. It will 
lie in state there until 4 o’clock when the 
cortege will leave for Santa Ana Church 
where services will be officiated. Burial will 
follow at the National Cemetery. 

The President told the delegation that no 
students were under arrest. 

After the student representatives came out 
of the palace, the crowd again sang the na- 
tional anthem and then it quietly dispersed. 
The students returned to the National Insti- 
tute. 

Yesterday's widespread rioting exploded as 
high-school students demonstrated against 
the Government, demanding an improvement 
in school conditions. 

At the height of the disorders, a student 
leader broadcast a demand for the resigna- 
tion of President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
of the three commanders of the National 
Guard and of Minister of Education Victor 
Juliao. Subsequent student announcements 
said a 48-hour general strike among schools 
was in effect. 

The disorders started just after 9 a. m. as 
thousands of students converged on the 
Presidential Palace despite an announcement 
by the President that he would receive the 
student demonstration, Last Friday the stu- 
dents, in smaller number, had braved a heavy 
rain and marched to the Presidential Palace, 
but the Chief Executive was away on a trip 
to the interior. In that march, the students 
carried an empty chair—symbolizing the 
Presidential office—surmounted by a steel 
helmet of the type used by the National 
Guard. The chair bore a legend branding 
De la Guardia a demagog. 

Students have been demanding Juliao’s 
resignation since last Friday when Juliao 
repeatedly promised before the start of the 
school year on May 1 that all would be in 
readiness to receive students throughout the 
country. Students complain that many 
school buildings need repairs and accommo- 
dations are lacking for many thousands of 
children. They also object to the educa- 
tional system now in force in public schools. 

The students said Friday they would re- 
turn yesterday to the Presidential Palace to 
voice their demands to the Chief Executive. 
Morning newspapers Monday carried an 
announcement from the President that he 
would not receive the student demonstration, 
The President said he had asked the students 
to arrange for the delivery of a statement 
of their demands, but that he would not 
propitiate an interruption in school hours 
for demonstration purposes. 

This announcement precipitated events. 
Students from the major high schools in the 
city began gathering at De Lesseps Plaza 
about 8 a. m, and half an hour later were 
on the march to the Presidential Palace. 
Originally, the demonstration was scheduled 
for 11 a.m. 

The first clash with the National Guard 
occurred in Cathedral Plaza, a block from the 
Presidencia, As the troops moved to break 
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up the demonstration, the students answered 
with rocks. The troops fired tear gas gre- 
nades. Before retreating, the students 
severely damaged the official car of Minister 
Juliao, parked opposite the plaza. Juliao 
earlier had refused to heed student demands 
for him to come out from his office. 

Student Arauz was fatally injured in the 
Catherdral Plaza clash and as word of his 
death spread the demonstrators’ fury 
mounted. As cavalry and motorcycle troops 
were called out, clashes developed up and 
down the city’s main avenue along which 
stores closed quickly. But some establish- 
ments did not escape damage. The glass 
windows of the French Bazaar, opposite 
Santa Ana Plaza, were smashed. At Cathe- 
dral Plaza, the archbishop’s palace also had 
most of its windows broken. 

The students made a stand at the inter- 
section of Central Avenue and West 16th and 
17th Streets, opposite Casa Motta. There 
the doors of at least 3 stores were broken, 1 
car was overturned, and others were pushed 
onto sidewalks and across the street as a 
barricade. 

The area in a 2-block radius from the 
school—the rear of which is on the Fourth of 
July Avenue—became a no man’s land for 
at least 2 hours as students rained stones 
on National Guard troops attempting to 
move in and the latter answered with tear 
gas and automatic weapons fired in the air. 

The troops left the areas about noon, ap- 
parently in a move to pacify the students, 
and a wave of vandalism followed. At least 
two parked cars were set on fire and over- 
turned, and many others were damaged. 
One of the burning cars was pushed down 
the street toward a gasoline station. Fire- 
men were beat off at least once by stones but 
finally were able to get at the burning cars. 

Demonstrators also reached the La Acade- 
mai printshop, opposite the Atlas Garden, 
which is owned by President De la Guardia. 
One piece of machinery and the manager's 
automobile were damaged. 

Later, student leaders claimed they were 
not responsible for the vandalism, and some 
eyewitnesses reported seeing adults among 
those overturning automobiles. 

The troops returned again but could do 
little but stop the vandalism, and their tear 
gas grenades were no use against the rock- 
throwing students. 

Some semblance of order was restored 
about 2 p. m. as the troops retreated from 
the area around the National Institute, and 
teachers tried to restore calm, 

But flareups continued until as late as 5 
p- m., when it was announced that the stu- 
dents had agreed to have firemen patrol the 
area in place of the troops, which were with- 
drawn. 

Along Fourth of July Avenue, all available 
Canal Zone police personnel were posted op- 
posite street intersections leading from Pan- 
ama, A number of fire trucks, with hose 
connected to hydrants, stood by. 

Student spokesmen squarely blamed Pres- 
ident De la Guardia for the situation. The 
Government press office and political agita- 
tors were responsible. It did not identify 
them. 

All schools, including private centers, were 
closed. At some the national flag was half- 
masted. 

While some trouble had been anticipated 
in connection with yesterday’s student dem- 
onstration, the violence of the developments 
was a surprise. 


— 


[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 20, 1958] 
Potrricos BLAMED BY  PRESIDENT—SayYs 

BLOODY DISORDERS WERE INSTIGATED BY HIS 

OPPONENTS 

President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., last 
night blamed his political opponents for 
instigating student disorders which faced his 
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19-month-old administration with its first 
crisis, 

The President spoke at 6:30 p. m. over a 
nationwide network. By that time, some 
calm had returned to the capital, but nor- 
mal activities were sharply curtailed. 

The Chief Executive spoke for 20 minutes. 
He began his prepared address expressing 
deep grief over the death of Jose M. Arauz, a 
16-year-old student who was the lone fatal- 
ity in the day-long disturbances. Sixty-two 
other persons were injured. 

“Reports from the doctors who examined 
the body indicate that it shows no signs of 
a bullet wound, but severe contusions which 
might have been caused by students with- 
drawing in confusion from the vicinity of a 
tumult,” De la Guardia said. 

He added that yesterday’s events “were the 
logical result of an insidious and persistent 
campaign for public excitement which had 
no other object but to produce some victims 
for purposes which can be easily guessed.” 

The President then reviewed his long ef- 
forts to meet with students and educators to 
discuss improvements in the nation’s school 
situation. “I am aware,” he said, “of all that 
we lack as to school buildings, school equip- 
ment, improvement of the situation of fami- 
lies with children in school, and adequate 
distribution of teachers. But my adminis- 
tration, as I have so often said has been re- 
stricted to the limitations of an extremely 
reduced treasury.” 

Yet, he pointed out, $10,777,148.50 was 
spent in fiscal year 1957 on elementary and 
high school education and $684,000 more on 
the National University. In the current fiscal 
year, the President added, the figures are 
$11,557,747 and $801,390, respectively, or 27 
percent of the national budget. A $2 million 
bond issue for school construction already 
has been advertised. His administration, the 
President added, has been the first one to 
provide free school textbooks. 

Referring to his refusal to receive yester- 
day morning’s demonstration by high school 
students, the President said he had voiced 
his willingness to receive the students’ de- 
mands and to discuss them in an atmosphere 
of serenity and calmness, 

“I have been young, too, and I understand 
the feelings and reactions of youth. I feel 
that in general students act generously, 
moved by lofty ideals. But no one can deny 
that in an emotional state such as the coun- 
try is experiencing now, when old problems 
beset us and drive us to impatience, there is 
the danger that certain interests, capitalizing 
on juvenile ardor and the natural ignorance 
of young people with regard to shabby poli- 
tics, agitate themselves to change the course 
of student movements from their true objec- 
tives.” 

Yesterday's high school demonstration was 
no exception. De la Guardia added: “The 
posters and symbols of a political nature 
which were carried are clear evidence that 
political elements, not connected with the 
student body, took advantage of the students 
to hurl them as a shock force against the 
public administration.” 

He closed with an appeal to students to 
reflect upon the death of their companion 
yesterday to arrive at the conviction that 
only through understanding and coopera- 
tion can the nation's ills be remedied. 


[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 21, 1958] 


STUDENT DISORDERS SPREAD TO COLON—EIGHT 
HurtT—FuNERAL HELD IN PANAMA CITY FOR 
RIOT VICTIM—TALKS SLATED TODAY BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT AND STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Over DEMAND To OUST GUARD CHIEFS 
Student disorders spread last night to the 

city of Colon, where the national guard 

headquarters was attacked with rocks and 
bottles. Six guardsmen, one boy and one 
girl were treated for cuts and contusions. 
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Official sources said the attack followed 
a student meeting held in Colon Park at 
11th Street and J. D. Arosemena Boulevard. 
The demonstrators paraded to the National 
Guard headquarters at 9 p. m, and speakers 
delivered harangues against the author- 
ities. Guardsmen remained inside. Half 
an hour later, rocks and bottles were hurled. 

Later, the student leader, Ulises Martinez, 
visited Mayor Pastor Ramos, National 
Guard commander in Colon, and apologized 
for the incident, saying he had not insti- 
gated his companions to the attack. Offi- 
cial sources said nonstudents were identi- 
fied among the attackers. 

The Colon incident was the only violence 
reported Tuesday in connection with cur- 
rent student agitation. 

In Panama City, the 16-year-old student 
who was fatally injured in Monday's anti- 
Government demonstration was buried yes- 
-terday in the greatest display yet seen here 
of student unity and discipline. 

A climate of tension contributed to near 
stampedes among the huge crowd that 
turned out for the funeral procession. The 
press of the spectators shattered glass win- 
dows in at least three stores. Some were 
cut by glass fragments and in the ensuing 
confusion others were trampled over. 

Santo Tomas Hospital dispensary reported 
that 32 persons were treated for cuts and 
bruises. 

On the whole, however, the funeral was 
orderly. 

A throng which most estimates placed at 
10,000 high school boys and girls heeded a 
call from an emergency committee of stu- 
dent organizations to pay last respects to 
Jose Manuel Arauz, the lone fatality in 
Monday's widespread rioting. 

Many thousands of citizens jammed the 
route of the cortege, which was organized 
by the students themselves. Students also 
conducted a public collection to cover fu- 
neral expenses. 

At least three near stampedes occurred 
among nervous spectators, but the mass of 
the student throng stayed in the line of 
march on signals from the leaders. . One 
girls’ school broke ranks during 1 of the 
incidents and a group of 20 girls made it all 
the way to Gorgas Hospital. Four of them 
were administered sedatives. 

One of the incidents occurred at Santa 
Ana Plaza and apparently it was due to the 
collapse of a park bench under the weight 
of spectators standing on it. Hundreds ran 
away: This was followed by the shattering 
of the store windows. There was no ap- 
parent explanation for the third near stam- 
pede, other than just plain nervousness. 

The National Guard, against which the 
student wrath was vented in Monday’s dis- 
orders, withdrew all its men—even traffic 
officers—from Central Avenue and the route 
of the funeral procession at 4 p. m., an 
hour before the funeral. 

Meanwhile, the government of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., ordered schools 
throughout the country closed for the re- 
mainder of the week. The Chief Executive 
was to meet today wtih student leaders to 
discuss their demands, one of which calls 
for the removal of the three commanders of 
the National Guard. 

The three chiefs are Col. Bolivar Val- 
larino, Lt, Col. Saturnino Flores and 
Maj. Timoteo Melendez. Vallarino, a mili- 
tary academy graduate, was expected to ar- 
rive at 2 a. m. today after attending the 
recent Presidential inauguration in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Flores and Melendez rose 
from the ranks. They have been holding 
their present posts since 1951. 

‘The general opinion is that the three chiefs 
will not step down unless they are willing to 
relinquish their posts. It was recalled that 
in 1949 a President's attempt to remove the 
guard's commanders resulted in his over- 
throw. At that time, Vallarino and Flores 
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were deputy chief and assistant deputy chief, 
respectively. The commander then was the 
late President Jose Antonio Remon, who quit 
in order to run for office in 1951. 

Monday’s demonstration by high school 
students, which started with protests over 
school conditions, were climaxed by demands 
which posed a serious political problem for 
the De la Guardia administration. In addi- 
tion to asking the President to fire the 
National Guard chiefs, the students want 
Minister of Education Victor Juliao to be 
dismissed. They say his promises that every- 
thing would be in readiness to receive all 
students at the start of the school year May 5 
failed to materialize. It was understood the 
students submitted nine other demands deal- 
ing with educational matters. 

Government sources, blaming the admin- 
istration’s opponents for instigating the dis- 
orders, said the students’ demands for oust- 
ing the National Guard chiefs supported 
their contention that politics is involved in 
the student agitation. 

A sort of truce was in effect yesterday for 
the funeral of student Arauz, pending today’s 
meeting with the President. 

The boy's body was released at Santo 
Tomas Hospital morgue to the family yester- 
day morning. At noon, it was transferred 
from the family home in Caledonia to the 
vestibule of the National Institute, which has 
become student headquarters in the current 
movement. 

Borne on the shoulders of Arauz's com- 
panions, the flag-draped coffin moved slowly 
along Central Avenue. Two blocks from the 
institute, high school boys and girls formed 
a guard of honor, and as the cortege ap- 
proached the building 1 minute of silence 
was observed, Then over the school’s loud- 
speakers came the strains of Schubert’s Ave 
Maria. 

The body lay in state until 5 p. m. when 
the funeral procession left the institute. 

The city was calm but tense after Monday’s 
day-long rioting which left Arauz dead and 
62 students, National Guard men, and ci- 
vilians injured, none seriously. The area 
around the National Institute continued to 
be patrolled by firemen who replaced Na- 
tional Guard troops late Monday afternoon. 
The day's events were climaxed with a silent 
march on the Presidential Palace, led by Na- 
tional University students, to present the 
demands to the Chief Executive. De la 
Guardia received a student delegation and 
later it was announced that discussion of 
the demands was set for today. 

[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 22, 1958] 


STUDENTS PLAN GENERAL SrRIKE—TALKS 
Wirra CHIEF Execurive Fam To Sotve 
Crisis — WOMEN’S COMMISSION VISITS 
PRESIDENT AND DELIVERS ULTIMATUM; 
DEADLINE Was SET ror MIDNIGHT 
(Bulletin: A 24-hour school strike until 

midnight tonight, to be followed by a gen- 
eral strike if student demands are not met 
by then, was approved early today at a meet- 
ing of student leaders and representatives of 
labor unions.) 

It was not immediately known how many 
or what unions were represented at the 
meeting. Schools were ordered closed last 
Monday by the Government for 1 week. 
Meanwhile, unidentified demonstrators roam- 
ing the streets after midnight were reported 
to have smashed some store windows and to 
be interfering with traffic, especially on Cen- 
tral Avenue. Two Molotov cocktails exploded 
in separate sections of the city about 1 a. m. 

An ultimatum to fire the three comman- 
ders of the National Guard or face ousting 
from office himself was delivered last night 
to President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. The 
deadline was midnight last night, 

It was conveyed by a member of a women's 
commission who spoke in behalf of demon- 
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strating mothers and girl students in the 
third day of antigovernment agitation which 
was begun Monday by students. Before the 
demonstration was over, many thousands of 
citizens had joined its ranks, 

Student leaders immediately started plans 
for a general strike upon the expiration of 
the deadline given the President. 

The demand for the removal of the chiefs 
of the National Guard—the country’s armed 
force—was made Monday night by students 
after the death of a high-school boy in a 
rock and tear-gas clash with guardsmen. 

The public report made by two members 
of the women’s commission who talked with 
the President at 8 p. m. indicated that De 
la Guardia will not yield to the students’ 
demand for remoyal of Col. Bolivar Vallarino, 
Lt. Col, Saturnino Flores and Maj. Timoteo 
Melendez, the three ranking officers of the 
guard. 

Mrs. Clara Lopez de Gonzales, reporting at 
& rally at the National Institute—student 
headquarters—following the demonstration, 
on the meeting with the President, said she 
told him: “If by midnight the commanders 
are not down, you will go down with them.” 

Mrs. Noemi Castillo, another member of 
the women’s commission who addressed the 
rally, said the President refused to give a 
definite answer on whether he would remove 
the guard chiefs. The most the President 
would say, she reported, was that he was will- 
ing to grant most but not all of the students’ 
demands. 

In addition to the dismissal of the Na- 
tional Guard officers, the students have de- 
manded the removal of Minister of Educa- 
tion Victor Juliao, whom they accuse as 
inept. Nine other demands deal with im- 
provement of school conditions. 

Tension hung heavy over Panama City 
from early last evening after a day of rela- 
tive calm. 

Widespread disorders occurred Monday 
during a demonstration by high-school stu- 
dents for the removal of Minister Juliao. 
The President refused to receive the dem- 
onstration, but said he would see a student 
commission to discuss their demands. The 
students marched to the Presidential Palace, 
nevertheless, Government sources said the 
clash with the troops started after a student 
threw a rock at an officer. 

In the melee, 16-year-old Jose Manuel 
Arauz, a high-school student, received a fatal 
blow over the heart, 

Rioting continued until the late afternoon. 
That night, National University students led 
a silent march on the Presidential Palace, at 
which a delegation informed President De la 
Guardia of the student demands, Students 
agreed to meet with the President yesterday 
to discuss their requests. 

The meeting was held at noon yesterday 
in the Presidencia. Three student represent- 
atives—Ricardo Quiros, Ricardo Rios, and 
Andres Cantillo—went to the President's of- 
fice at noon. Sitting in at the meeting, at 
the request of the President, were the rector 
of the National University, Dr. Jaime de la 
Guardia, and Profs, Alejandro Mendez, Cesar 
Quintero, Baltasar Isaza Calderon, Rafael 
Moscote, and Diego Dominguez Caballero. 

An Official statement said: “The President 
told the students that the presence of the 
rector and the professors was due to the fact 
that they represent, better than anyone else, 
the interests of education and therefore they 
oan contribute to the solution of the prob- 

em.” 


De la Guardia proposed the appointment 
of a commission composed of 6 student rep- 
resentatives and the 6 National University 
professors “to group the demands as to their 
subject matter, set aside those which for any 
reason should be set aside and add those 
which are of interest to education.” 

The student representatives asked that 
the President send a personal emissary to 
submit that proposal to the student leader- 
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ship. Minister of Agriculture Victor Navas 
went to the institute in behalf of President 
De la Guardia. 

The Presidential proposal was rejected and 
it was reliably reported that it was either 
the removal of the National Guard chiefs or 
nothing. 

Even as the negotiations were going on, 
plans were announced for a march by 
mothers and girl students to the Presiden- 
tial Palace. It started from the university 
campus on the Trans-Isthmian Highway 
about 5 p. m. and reached the Presidencia 
2 hours later. 

At the corner of the Banco Nacional, on 
Central Avenue, male students lined up in 
cordons on both sides of the street and 
linked hands to form a human chain to 
protect the mothers and the girl students. 

At Cathedral Park the march was stopped 
on a signal of Cleto Manuel Sousa, a Na- 
tional University student long identified as 
a Communist. He instructed the men to 
stay behind in the park and for the women 
to go on to the Presidencia, two blocks 
away. After singing the national anthem, 
the women marched to the gates of the 
Presidential Palace without interference. 

A commission of six women went upstairs 
to meet with the President and came down 
half an hour later. The marchers imme- 
diately started for the National Institute, 
their ranks now swollen by thousands of 
citizens. 

With students cordoning off all ap- 

es to the institute, the demonstrators 
gathered on Estudiante Street to hear a re- 
port from the members of the delegation 
that had met with President De la Guardia. 
They spoke from a window in the second- 
floor assembly hall, overlooking the street. 

Mrs. Castillo, the first of the women 
delegates to speak, said the President had 
refused her request to come out on the 
Presidencia balcony to address the demon- 
strators. She said the President was accom- 
panied only by Father Gomez. She added 
that in view of the President’s evasive 
answers on the question of the National 
Guard commanders, she told him that all 
mothers were supporting the student 
demands. 

Mrs. Gonzalez also reported in the con- 
ference with the President and it was she 
who drew the loudest ovation when she told 
of the ultimatum she had given the Chief 
Executive. 

Andres Cantillo, president of the students 
federation, then addressed the rally to an- 
nounce that a general strike would go into 
effect upon the expiration of the midnight 
deadline. He immediately called upon 
trade union delegates to report to the in- 
stitute to meet with student leaders on 
plans for the strike. 

The Typographers Union, with which most 
printers in Panama City’s newspapers are 
affiliated, announced later it had ordered an 
alert status for its members. 

Whether the general strike actually was 
ordered at midnight could not be deter- 
mined as this edition went to press. In 
any case, it would not be until daylight 
today that its effects can be measured, 

All stores along the main section of Cen- 
tral Avenue began closing by midafternoon 
yesterday as the tension mounted. The 
National Guard withdrew all its personnel 
from the city before the women’s demon- 
stration began. Students took over the 
control of traffic along the route. 

There was speculation that the Govern- 
ment might declare a state of siege if the 
crisis worsened. This would involve the 
suspension of civil liberties. Last night, 
there was no official indication that this was 
imminent, 

There was no indication either that the 
National Guard commanders were willing to 
step down—at least just on the students’ 
demand. 
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As this edition went to press, student 
groups were reporting roaming the city, but 
no violence was reported. 

At the Carcel Modelo—the city’s jail— 
prisoners set up a din of shouting around 
11 p. m. but were quieted down with hoses 
and tear gas, The disturbance was short 
lived. 

Government sources blamed the admin- 
istration’s political opponents for instigat- 
ing students to demonstrate and to demand 
the ouster of the National Guard chiefs, but 
no names were given. Student leaders, 
however, deny there is any political influ- 
ence in their movement, which began as a 
protest against conditions in schools and 
has now faced the 19-month-old De la 
Guardia administration with its most 
serious crisis. 


[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of Friday, May 23, 1958] 


NATIONAL GUARD IN CONTROL—STATE OF 
SIEGE, CURFEW IMPOSED THROUGHOUT RE- 
PUBLIC OF PANAMA—WAVE OF REBELLION 
LEAVES 8 DEAD, 70 WOUNDED AND InJURED— 
GOVERNMENT APPEALS FOR NORMALITY 


National Guard troops were in control of 
Panama City last night after putting down 
a wave of rebellion that left a toll of 8 
dead and 70 wounded and injured. 

The Government declared a state of siege 
for 30 days and imposed a curfew from 10 
p. m. to 5 a. m., starting last night. The 
curfew applies throughout the country. 
Press and radio censorship also was in effect, 

Gunfire which started at 8:30 a. m, con- 
tinued sporadically until 10 p. m. National 
Guard headquarters said troops were flush- 
ing snipers out of scattered sections of the 


Students who started the movement which 
climaxed with yesterday’s violence were con- 
centrated at the National University. What 
their next step would be was not known 
last night. Still m effect, is their call for a 
general strike against the administration of 
President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 

The Typographer’s Union called a 24-hour 
strike until midnight tonight. 

Government broadcasts last night said the 
National Guard would afford all the neces- 
sary protection for the resumption of normal 
‘business and traffic today. What response 
the Government’s announcement would 
have won’t be known until today. 

Three students were among the dead, one 
of whom was taken to Gorgas Hospital. His 
body was picked up on Shaler Road. 

The wounded included Richard Meehan, 
a Canal Zone police officer who suffered a 
superficial wound in the back, above the 
‘belt line, from a stray bullet. Meehan was 
on duty at J Street. He was admitted in 
Gorgas Hospital for observation and his 
condition was reported good. 

Another wounded was in Gorgas Hospital. 
He is Gervasio Barbua, 19, who suffered a 
bullet wound on the hip. 

Eighteen students and seven National 
Guard men were among the wounded and 
injured treated at Santo Tomas Hospital. 
‘The others ranged from the age of 2 to 65. 

The complete list of dead: Lucio Paz, Jr. 
(who was dead on arrival at Gorgas Hos- 
pital); Manuel de Gracia and Rolando Jime- 
nez, all 3 students 15 years old; Eduardo 
Girón, a 5-year-old boy; Mrs. Belarmina de 
León, Oswaldo Campbell, Hector Eloy Young, 
and Miguel Batista (whose father is a Na- 
tional Guard lieutenant). Batista died fol- 
lowing an emergency operation in Santo 
Tomas Hospital. 

Of the 70 wounded, about 40 were hospital- 
ized. The numbers of bullet-wound cases 
and of injuries resulting from broken glass, 
rocks, and blows were about equal, 

Eight men identified by the National Guard 
as snipers were jailed. They are: Miguel So- 
tano Fuller, Dermel Pinzón Morán, Santiago 
Gómez, Granville Laugley, John Anderson, 
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Francisco Torres, Henry Josephs, and Frank- 
lyn Evans. About 40 more persons were re- 
ported under arrest in connection with yes- 
terday’s violence. Some of them were held 
for pillaging. 

At least 3 opposition radio stations and 1 
newspaper were closed by the Government. 
Manuel Maria Valdés, editor of the afternoon 
newspaper La Nacion, was under arrest. 

Some agitation occurred in Colon at the 
Abel Bravo School and National Guard troops 
were alerted, but no action developed. Stu- 
dents cleared the school area without offer- 
ing resistance. The rest of the country was 
reported quiet. 

‘The outbreak came in the wake of a 4-day 
student movement against the administra- 
tion of President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 
which had begun as a protest over school con- 
ditions. The Government charged that its 
political foes instigated the student violence 
in order to carry out their plans. 

Officially, no one was singled out as the 
leader, but Government sources reported that 
Roberto Arias, former Ambassador in London, 
left the country hurriedly under an assumed 
name Wednesday night for Miami aboard a 
Braniff Airways plane. Airport sources re- 
ported that Arias traveled under his own 
name. His father, Dr. Harmodio Arias, has 
been consistently accused by the De la 
Guardia government of waging an antigoy- 
ernment campaign in his newspapers. 

In the first violence last Monday—a rock 
and tear gas clash between the National 
Guard and demonstrating high-school stu- 
dents—a 16-year-old high-school boy was 
fatally injured, This incensed the students 
and the President was given an ultimatum 
to fire the National Guard chiefs or face a 
general strike. The deadline expired Wednes- 
day at midnight. 

Students announced that a general strike 
supported by labor unions would start at 
midnight Thursday, but when the city awoke 
yesterday they had taken over in a show of 
force. 

Bands of youngsters, armed with iron 
clubs, sticks, and rocks, roamed the down- 
town business section of Central Avenue, 
bent on violence. The stretch of the avenue 
from K Street all the way to Santa Ana 
Plaza was barricaded with garbage cans at 
every block. The situation was identical on 
other traffic arteries of the city. 

Whether in response to the students’ call 
for a general strike or because of the fear 
of violence, buses stayed off the streets 
forcing thousands to walk to work and pre- 
venting others from reaching their places 
of work. Private automobiles were diverted 
over side streets under threat of being over- 
turned. Other motorists were allowed 
through student checkpoints on the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway and in the outskirts but 
were warned not to be on the roads by noon. 

There was no interference with pedestrian 
traffic. On Central Avenue, some groups of 
students battered down parking meters. 

The National Guard remained in barracks 
and made no move to restore order. 

By 8 a. m., hordes of hoodlums—many of 
them barefoot and half naked—converged 
from several directions in the midst of a 
heavy rain, on the section of the avenue 
held by the students. 

They were armed with large rocks, bottles, 
and clubs. With their appearance, violence 
and destruction raged unchecked through- 
out the central part of the city. 

Finally, the National Guard moved out at 
8:30 a.m. Strong detachments of infantry, 
motorcycle and cavalry troops began sweeps 
of the avenue and other trouble spots. By 
that time, widespread property damage had 
been caused. Among other buildings, the 
Government’s Caja de Ahorros (savings 
bank) had lost every piece of glass. Traffic 
lights were demolished. 

The troops, obviously avoiding an open 
clash, at first merely chased away the 
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hordes, firing into the air or shooting tear- 
gas grenades. But the jeering hoodlums 
openly defied the troops. 

In at least one instance, a youth wearing 
a student insignia placed himself between 
a national guard detachment and a gang 
of advancing hoodlums and, with arms up- 
raised, succeeded in halting them. In an- 
other, a group of students placed them- 
selves in a protecting cordon in front of 
a store window which had been smashed 
in an effort to prevent looting. 

The national bore down when 
snipers who had taken positions in many 
parts of the city opened fire. 

National guard headquarters said the 
snipers included both students and non- 
students. 

. At noon, small arms and automatic fire 
‘was general throughout the city and the 
situation was chaotic. 

Along the boundary line on Fourth of 
July Avenue, a strong cordon of Canal Zone 
police kept the trouble from spilling onto the 
zone side. The situation along that sector 
became really dangerous frequently. The 
National Institute, headquarters of the stu- 
dent movement and an area of heavy gunfire 
throughout the day borders on Fourth of 
July Avenue. Throughout the fighting, zone 
police kept traffic off the avenue all the way 
from the limits. 

As the fighting raged, President de la 
Guardia and his Cabinet issued a decree de- 
claring a state of siege. This means that the 
Government can arrest anyone without a 
warrant, that the writ of habeas corpus is 
suspended, that any premises can be searched 
without warrant, that the freedoms of speech, 
assembly, and travel are suspended. 

The suspension is for a period of up to 30 
days and requires final approval by the Na- 
tional Assembly, which will be called into 
special session within the next 5 days to con- 
sider the Government's decree. Preliminary 
approval was given by the Assembly's Perma- 
nent Legislative Commission at a special ses- 
sion held at the Presidencia at 2 p. m. 

‘The suspension of the constitution’s bill of 
rights followed a communication to the Pres- 
ident from Attorney General Hermogenes de 
la Rosa that public order was altered. 

This was followed by an ordnance issued 
by Panama City Mayor Alberto Aleman for- 
bidding public gatherings and demonstra- 
tions for the period of the suspension of con- 
stitutional rights. 

While this was going on, National Univer- 
sity students arranged with the national 
guard, through fire department representa- 
tives, for the evacuation of students from 
the National Institute. Canal Zone officials 
immediately agreed to let the students leave 
the school building by the rear and cross into 
the Canal Zone. The only requirement was 
they come in without weapons. By 6 p. m. 
11 busloads of students who had evacuated 
the institute were transported to the National 
University under a fire-department escort. 

The last heavy action of the afternoon was 
waged in the area between Santa Ana and 
Cathedral plazas. 

By 5:30 p. m. Col. Bolivar Vallarino, chief 
of the national guard, announced that his 
troops were in control of the situation, ex- 
cept for sporadic sniper fire. 

By nightfall, residents began venturing 
out on the streets as cleanup crews began 
the man-sized task of removing garbage, 
broken glass, rocks, ash cans, and other 
debris. 

The day's violence caught many residents 
of the city unprepared. Many had difficulty 
procuring food for the day. Even the 24- 
hour hot dog stands were closed. But the 
big grocery stores in the outskirts of the city 
did a brisk business as more fortunate resi- 
dents began laying in food supplies. 

In the Canal Zone, the welfare service of 
the civil defense organization housed and 
fed last night 650 local-rate employees of 
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the Marine Division who lacked transporta- 
tion to return to their homes in Panama City. 
Their services are essential for canal opera- 
tions, The majority of the employees were 
housed in the old Tivoli commissary build- 
ing and were provided with all possible com- 
forts, including movies. 

There were 107 students residing in Pan- 
ama City who had to stay at the Balboa ele- 
mentary, junior high, and high schools after 
classes. For those whose parents could not 
pick them up, arrangements were made for 
accommodations in Canal Zone homes. The 
zone schools at Cristobal were closed for the 
day. 
Both the American Embassy in Panama 
and the Governor’s office at Balboa Heights 
advised American residents in Panama City 
to stay away from the central area. The 
Governor’s office said the days’ events in Pan- 
ama did not affect the normal operations of 
the canal organization. 


[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 24, 1958] 
UNEASY CALM IN PANAMA CITY—GOVERNMENT 
WARNS OF DRASTIC MEASURES—CAPITAL 
SHUT DowN TIGHT—NATIONAL GUARD 
TROOPS PATROL STREETS—STUDENTS BARRI- 

CADED AT UNIVERSITY 


Panama City, shut down tight and pa- 
trolled by national guard troops after 
Thursday’s bloody wave of rebellion, spent 
a day of uneasy calm yesterday as students 
barricaded in the National University stood 
firm against the Government. 

Through a United States born Catholic 
priest, the Government warned that the sit- 
uation was extremely dangerous and that 
there can be further bloodshed. Broadcast- 
ing from the presidential palace, Rev. 
Eduardo Gomez appealed to parents to make 
the students return home. 

Rev. Gomez, & close friend of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., is now a member 
of the household of the Church of Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal in Cristobal. 
In Panama for the past 13 years, he is former 
chancellor of the Diocese of David, in Chri- 
qui Province, and is chaplain of the Panama 
National Guard, in which he holds the hon- 
orary rank of major. 

“Parents,” he said, “exercise your author- 
ity over your children. Demand obedience 
of them, to go home and to obey public 
authority. None of us can guarantee in 
what condition we shall be in possibly a few 
hours. The situation is extremely danger- 
ous. We are not alarmists. I have waited 
for the past 5 days and the situation does 
not improve. The moment of grave danger 
has arrived. There can be further blood- 
shed because the hour has come for drastic 
measures and I am afraid that they will have 
to be taken because the situation is intoler- 
able.” 

Reverend Gomez, who spoke in Spanish, 
has been at the presidential palace since 
Monday. 

Meanwhile, the national guard early last 
evening surrounded the National University 
campus, where some 2,000 students are hold- 
ing out. 

Carlos Arellano Lennox, president of the 
University Students Union, told newsmen 
that the students were not retreating from 
their demands to President De la Guardia 
that he remove the three commanders of the 
national guard and the Minister of Educa- 
tion Victor Juliao, 

The students demanded the ousting of the 
guard chiefs after the death of a high school 
boy in a rock and tear gas clash between 
guardsmen and demonstrating students. 
The youngster suffered a blow over the heart. 

The students charge that Juliao is inept 
because of school conditions at the start of 
the school year on May 6. 

Student leaders at a press conference were 
emphatic in their position that the granting 
of those two demands must come before they 
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agree to discuss the educational reforms 
which they proposed at the start of their 
movement. 

But in answer to questions as to what 
would happen if their demands are not met, 
Arellano Lennox said the students have not 
sought an alteration of the constitutional 
order. “We respect the constitution,” he 
said. 

Arellano added that the President already 
has word from the students that they will 
support him if he acts to remove the 
national guard chiefs. 

The National University has become the 
student headquarters. High school boys 
and girls evacuated the National Institute 
on 4th of July Avenue late Thursday after- 
noon. The institute was the scene of heavy. 
gunfire throughout the day as troops moved 
out to halt widespread rioting and destruc- 
tion. 

By actual count, student sources said, 
there were 2,400 students in the university 
on Thursday night. Yesterday, the number 
of students in the campus area was never 
below 1,000. 

Students threw heavy roadblocks across 
the Trans-Isthmian Highway at both ends of 
the university campus. Inside the campus 
itself, light roadblocks were set up. 

According to leaders, there is enough food 
in the university now to feed 500 persons for 
from 15 to 20 days. Some of the food, they 
said, has been bought with student funds 
and the rest has been donated to them. 

Girl students are in charge of the cooking, 
facilities for which are available in the 
campus restaurant. 

Students complained that national guard 
snipers were posted in the bushes across the 
highway, opposite the university, at La 
Cresta, the terrace of the Hotel El Panama 
and on another building in the vicinity. 
Newsmen who checked the Hotel El Panama 
and the other building found no snipers. 
Some persons could be seen in the distance 
on La Cresta, but there was no way of tell- 
ing who they were. 

In answer to a question on what they 
would do if the national guard moved in to 
dislodge the students from the campus, stu- 
dent leaders replied that they would answer 
any attack, with whatever they had at hand. 
Newsmen saw one student with a rifle atop 
a university building terrace. 

The press conference was interrupted by 
an invitation to student leaders to come 
down to the office of the rector of the univer- 
sity, Dr. Jaime de la Guardia, for a meeting 
with a group of professors. The meeting, 
student sources reported later, was to discuss 
arrangements for the security of university 
campus. The professors wanted student ap- 
proval for an undertaking, on their own ini- 
tiative, to arrange the withdrawal of all Na- 
tional Guard troops from the area around 
the campus. 

This meeting was in progress when a group 
of students who had been on the lawn 
outside rushed into the administration 
building to report sniper fire. Newsmen 
went out but no shots were heard. 

As student leaders gave the order that no 
one was to leave the university grounds, 
newsmen departed at 6:30 p. m. 

Just then, national guard radio patrol 
cars carrying armed troops took positions 
around the campus. The newsmen’s car was 
stopped and its occupants and the vehicle 
itself searched. 

The armed cordon around the campus 
continued throughout the night. Apparently 
the purpose was to prevent a mass move by 
students out of the university. 

There was scattered shooting in the city 
yesterday as guardsmen cleared roadblocks 
thrown on various streets and as far out as 
the Tocumen Airport road. No casualties 
were reported, however. 

One national guard officer complained 
that guardsmen were being sniped at and 
that “the people are protecting the snipers.” 
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Activities in Panama City continued at a 
standstill yesterday. Stores, bakeries, bars, 
and restaurants were closed. No bus traffic 
moved for the second day. Many stores and 
business offices were forced into closing by 
telephoned threats of stonings. Afternoon 
newspapers could not publish because of a 
24-hour strike called by the typographers 
union. The students’ call for a general strike 
still was in effect. 

The chamber of commerce said yesterday 
it had not advised or suggested that stores 
should close yesterday. A statement by its 
president, Gustavo Trius, expressed the hope 
that normality will return soon “for the good 
of the national economy, which has been so 
grievously injured.” 

The Panama City Council approved an 
ordnance authorizing the creation of a 100- 
man auxiliary guard especially to protect 
stores during the present situation. 

Armed troops of the national guard were 
deployed yesterday in force along Central 
Avenue, scene of Tuesday's worst disorders, 
and radio patrol cars roamed the city. There 
was no doubt that the guard was in control 
after Tuesday's rioting in which gunfire killed 
eight persons. Seventy others were wounded 
or injured. Student bands armed with iron 
clubs, sticks, and rocks roamed the city early 
Thursday, but soon lost control to hoodlums 
whose political alinement was not clear. 

Evidence of hooliganism continued yester- 
day. In some streets manhole covers were 
removed and street lights were smashed. 

No opposition leader has been accused spe- 
cifically. But Government sources said Ro- 
berto Arias, former Ambassador to London 
and husband of famed British ballerina Mar- 
got Fonteyn, fled to Miami, Fla., Wednesday 
night. 

(In London, Miss Fonteyn said Panama 
Government reports that her husband had 
fled the country under an assumed name 
were ridiculous. 

(Through her secretary, Dame Margot said 
her husband telephoned her Thursday from 
Miami and said the reports were “just non- 
sense.” 

(Dame Margot said: “There’s only one air- 
port in Panama, and my husband is well 
known there. It’s ridiculous to say he fled 
the country under an assumed name.” 

(Further, she said, she had been expecting 
her husband in London this weekend, “and 
the normal way to get to London from 
Panama is via Miami.” 

(Dame Margot said her husband and she 
had long-standing plans for him to come 
here so they could go to Brussels together 
on Sunday for the performance there of the 
Royal Ballet.) 

No figure on the number of arrests was 
available yesterday. Government sources 
said eight snipers were jailed Thursday. An 
official announcement said Ruben Miro, who 
was acquitted last December of a charge of 
murdering President Jose A. Remon, was 
arrested. The charge was not stated, but 
under the current state of siege enforced by 
the Government no warrants are required 
for arrests. 

Also in jail is Manuel Maria Valdes, editor 
of the opposition newspaper La Nacion. 

In addition to the state of siege, the Gov- 
ernment has imposed a curfew from 10 p. m, 
to8a.m. Troops challenge pedestrians and 
motorists during those hours, and only those 
who are provided with safe-conducts are 
allowed to continue. 


[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 24, 1958] 


FATHER GoMEZ APPEALS TO REPUBLIC OF 
PaNAMA PEOPLE To RETURN TO NORMALITY 


An appeal to the people of Panama to re- 
store normal life to the country was broad- 
cast light night from the presidential palace 
by Rev. Eduardo Gomez, a close friend of 
President Ernesto de la Guardia who has 
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been at the Chief Executive’s side since the 
start of events this week. 

“I speak to you,” Father Gomez began 
after reciting the Our Father prayer, “as an 
impartial witness of the tragic and sad 
events of these days. Since Monday morn- 
ing, I have had what I consider as a privi- 
lege—serving this country, where I came 13 
years ago and which I have come to love 
deeply. During all these hours, day and 
night. I have been beside the President of 
the Republic, I have placed myself at his 
orders, I have offered him my services and 
my limited capabilities to serve as best I can 
during these days. 

“First, I want to bear witness to the entire 
country that much or all of the propaganda 
that has been spread on the streets is false 
because there are bad elements, perverse 
elements, immoral and amoral elements, 
who have tried only to spread chaos in this 
country. I would like to point out some 
things. 

“It has been said that the snipers are mem- 
bers of the national guard. I am chaplain 
of the national guard and as such I have 
free access to headquarters. This afternoon 
I saw who are the snipers now held there. I 
have their photographs in my hands and I 
can assure the entire country that they are 
not members of the national guard. 

“In my hands is the evidence that it is a 
lie, one of the many lies that have been 
uttered these days.” 

Referring to the concern of parents over 
the safety of their children. Father Gomez 
said: 

“The President of the Republic, at no time 
since Monday morning that I have been at 
his side has ordered the guard to attack the 
students. He has issued explicit orders that 
no student be molested; he has issued strict 
orders that students be respected. He wants 
to avoid bloodshed at ail costs. 

“I have seen the President of this Republic 
suffer and this afternoon I have seen him 
cry. He told me: ‘Father, they're calling 
me an assassin.” And only a decent man 
with a clean conscience will shed tears when 
he says: ‘They're calling me an assassin.’ ” 

Father Gomez said the students were being 
used for political purposes. 

“I appeal tonight,” he added, “to parents 
who are cognizant of their duties as parents 
to take into account that this situation de- 
mands that they search their consciences to 
find where they have failed, because these 
boys who are on the streets creating disorders 
are boys who are beyond the control of their 
parents. Something is lacking in some of 
these homes when these boys defy consti- 
tuted authority. 

“There is a fourth commandment my dear 
friends, that is applicable to this situation. 
A fourth commandment that requires us to 
obey our fathers. A fourth commandment 
that requires us to watch our children. A 
fourth commandment that requires every 
parent to educate and to train his child. A 
fourth commandment that requires all us to 
respect constituted authority, because the 
constituted authority in a country comes 
from God, it is sacred and we cannot tolerate 
that a group of misled students should 
spread chaos and anarchy, that they should 
lay siege to a government, or what is more, 
that they should leave this Nation without 
a Government. 

“It is not possible—these demands from 
these boys which are really not theirs but 
which have been inspired by others, The 
Government cannot yield because of a moral 
principle. If any official has to be removed, 
he is not to be removed because a student 
demands it, but because there is cause to re- 
move him. The Government cannot agree to 
the removal of commanders or ministers in 
these moments simply because a group of 
students demands it. That is no ground. 

“Parents,” Father Gomez continued, “if 
there is any further bloodshed, the Govern- 
ment will not be responsible as indeed it is 
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not. I bear witness. I am an impartial 
witness and I have no political interests. 
Iam in the Presidency of the Republic offer- 


I am fulfilling my mission as a priest to seek 
peace, to enforce justice, to enforce legality. 
I have no other reason and therefore I ap- 
peal to parents tonight to exercise their au- 
thority over their children, and they require 
them to go home, that they require them to 
obey public authority, otherwise none of us 
can guarantee in what conditions we shall 
find ourselves in a few hours, We are in an 
extremely grave situation. We are not 
alarmists. I have waited day by day since 
Monday; it’s 5 days already and the situa- 
tion does not improve; the moment of grave 
danger has arrived; there can be further 
bloodshed; the time for drastic measures has 
arrived, and I am afraid that they will have 
to be taken because the situation is in- 
tolerable. 

“These campaigns that have been con- 
ducted today—there have been telephone 
calls to women at work to tell them that 
there were casualties in their homes, to tell 
them that some relative was dying. All 
these lies have created hysteria among the 
pecple. Then there are those who went this 
morning from store to store, threatening 
merchants. They are spreading chaos. 

“This campaign of lies, friends, don’t you 
recognize the formula? Haven't you seen it 
so often in newspapers, in magazines, in the 
movies? It is the Communist formula, the 
Communist formula that always begins by 
spreading disorder, that always begins by 
shedding blood and casting blame where it 
should not be cast.” 

Father Gomez related one more passage in 
his address—Wednesday night’s demonstra- 
tion by women at the presidential palace. 

“That afternoon, when the commission of 
women (visited the President) I was de- 
pressed. They were not representatives of 
the Panamanian people, they were not rep- 
resentatives of Panamanian womanhood, of 
Panamanian motherhood, of Panamanian 
wives, nor of Panamanian teachers, because 
during half an hour I was a witness to rude- 
ness, insolence, insult, and disrespect to the 
President of the Republic. Frankly, I am 
envious of him—because I would not have 
had his patience. I don’t believe I could 
have been the gentleman that he showed 
himself to be that afternoon. He received 
all those insults, they accused him of lies in 
my presence. He behaved like a perfect 
gentleman. When they insisted on taking 
him out to the balcony, I objected. It wasn't 
he. I objected because I thought it was im- 
prudent for the President to go out on the 
balcony at that moment. When the women 
replied that they were not going to kill him, 
I said: ‘Neither can you vouchsafe that 
there is not a hoodlum among 1,000 people 
who might attempt an assassination.’ And 
one of them told me: “You come out with 
him; you will make a good target.’ That is 
the kind of women who came here the other 
day.* .*. . 

“I point to these things as a priest and I 
appeal to the Panamanian people to think 
well, to ponder on all these events, to be 
fair, to listen to the truth. I beseech them 
not to believe those flysheets that the boys 
are handing out nor the alarming informa- 
tion coming from a clandestine broadcasting 
station. Heed this network to which you are 
listening now. It tells the truth. I bear 
witness to that truth and as a priest I pledge 
my word that everything that is broadcast 
by this station is true and I swear that all 
that I have said here this evening is the 
truth.” 

{From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
Star and Herald of May 24, 1958] 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN PANAMA? 

What is happening in this capital, usually 
so carefree and happy? 
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Is it local politics? Is it hard times,.be- 
cause so many are jobless? Or is it the re- 
flection of conditions in many parts of the 
world where communism is doing its durndest 
to vitiate the principles of democracy, its 
greatest menace in Moscow's bid to com- 
munize the world? 

No one, not even the wisest among the 
students of world politics can rightly define 
this worldwide trend but, when it affects not 
only politics but business, even the future of 
our various economies, then it is up to all 
of us among the free nations to analyze 
those problems objectively and, somehow to 
solve them. Otherwise why pay our states- 
men to go through the motions? That goes 
for all of our free nations of the Americas. 

And that brings up the question: How free 
are our free nations in these Americas? 

This young Republic of Panama is con- 
sidered a free nation. It grants all the 
freedoms to its countrymen within the dic- 
tates of the law. That means freedom of 
speech, assembly, thought, and all of the 
other democratic privileges. 

These freedoms however do not include 
freedom of abuse of these rights. 

We, the citizens of these 21 free American 
mations, enjoying these rights, lack the right 
to subvert our democratic doctrines, the doc- 
trines under which we were born and edu- 
cated and without which there is no 
freedom. 

Truly Panama is going through a baptism 
of fire. Either she will emerge cleansed and 
all the stronger from the crucible or she 
will wilt and resign herself to what momen- 
tarily appears to be the inevitable. What- 
ever be her fate Panama and her citizens 
will be responsible. 

Let us wager all we have that this young 
nation will have the wisdom and the courage 
to come through with flying colors. Thus 
far she has stood up to all tests. Pana- 
manians, like all Americans, put freedom— 
all the freedoms—above all else. 

We believe this virile young nation will 
meet the test, no matter how great. And 
there are those who are putting real pres- 
sure against the decision. Freedom cannot 
be bought in coin of the realm or in prom- 
ises or privileges. It must be earned by 
patriots. 


Mr. Speaker, I have thus given ac- 
counts and editorial utterances, from 
Panamanian sources, of the indicated 
disorders. Now, I desire to include, as 
a part of my remarks, the fully objec- 
tive story dealing with the subject, writ- 
ten by Ralph Skinner, an Isthmian 
resident, who is the well-known and 
impartial correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, appearing in the 
June 11 issue: 

PANAMA SCRUTINIZED ON ANTI-UNITED STATES 
Moves 
(By Ralph K, Skinner) 

Panama Orry, Panama,—Observers here are 
watching with interest to see if the Pan- 
ama Government under President de la 
Guardia will attempt to change the growing 
anti-American attitude of Panamanians, es- 
pecially among the student groups. 

It is declared openly here that Sefior de 
la Guardia, his cabinet, and other political 
leaders of the nation must bear a fair share 
of direct responsibility for the fiery student 
disorders of the past 2 weeks, regardless of 
who is made the scapegoat. 

The fatalities, the scores wounded, the 
several hundred imprisoned, the vast prop- 
erty damage, and the flagrant disregard for 
constituted authority do not comprise the 
total injury to this tiny nation, local ob- 
servers opine. 

There is criticism that the responsible 
leaders of the nation permitted such an 
explosive situation to develop, were de- 
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linquent in failure to stop the buildup of 

national tensions, and allowed the emo- 

tions of the people to be inflamed through 

an unrestricted flow of pernicious propa- 

ganda over a continued period of time. 
WIDE AGITATOR DRIVE 

For many months suggestions of discon- 
tent have been implanted in the minds of 
Panamanian citizens through the radio and 
press and lectures and political speeches. 

Some Panamanian politicians thought 
themselves capable of directing this dis- 
content toward the United States, urging 
on citizens the concept that the United 
States owed a tremendous unpaid debt to 
Panama and its people. There was a de- 
liberate implantation into the national con- 
sciousness of the suggestion that the United 
States has not played fair with Panama 
and that Panama must demand more. 

When adroit politicos pushed this propa- 
ganda campaign, there was widespread cri- 
ticism that the administration might have 
taken steps to nullify it. An anti-United 
States sentiment has grown unbelievably in 
Panama, because no one has openly opposed 
it. 

Critics claim that Sefior de la Guardia 
must accept responsibility for the reentry of 
the students into the field of politicking. 
They had been quiet until he took office. 

DEMANDS UNCHECKED 

Has the Government failed properly to 
orient the students? It is claimed so. 

Last year when Deputy Foreign Minister 
Ernesto Castillero (once a student leader) 
told Panama students that they should as- 
pire for a 50-50 cut in the income of the 
Panama Canal, there was a need for counter- 
action of his inflammatory statement. The 
President did say that Señor Castillero’s 
statement was unrealistic, but he did not 
squash it, 

Then another former student leader and 
hero, Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd, 
backed the statements of his deputy. Both 
went unchallenged by the administration. 

Hardly more than a month ago, 50 Pan- 
ama flags were planted in public locations 
within the Canal Zone by a student uni- 
versity group. They wanted to make a show 
of Panama sovereignty over the area where 
the United States flag files legally and by 
treaty rights. 

The military aide to President de la Guar- 
dia came to the Canal Zone police and ac- 
cepted the flags on behalf of the Panama 
Government. Then he delivered them to the 
student leaders, who used them for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

PRESIDENT INVOLVED 


Following a march through the city of 
Panama, the students came to the presi- 
dential palace and presented one of these 
flags to the President. He smiled and held 
it as his picture was taken with student lead- 
ers, acceding to certain demands they made, 
which, in essence, amounted to dictating na- 
tional policy of the Government, 

The third instance of flagrant student ac- 
tivity involves a group of students, with new 
demands, who tangled with the national 
guard en route to the President. Because 
the President believed the students could be 
given special consideration, the national 
guard was withheld from dealing effectively 
with them. Taking advantage of their im- 
munity, the students rioted. For a period 
there was a loss of public control. It was 
mob rule, a hoodlum control resulting in fa- 
talities and property damage. 

After a few hours of the student combat, 
even the casual observer could see that the 
students who initiated the situation and 
those who participated had lost control to 
paid hoodlums and a few Moscow-trained 
professionals who took command. 
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The national guard eventually restored 
some order, suspended civil rights, and rigidly 
enforced a press and radio censorship. 

The unhealthy condition which some polit- 
icos had cultivated, and which the adminis- 
tration let go unchecked, culminated in the 
same action against their own government 
which agitators had thought to channel 
against the United States. 

If the anti-United States campaign is al- 
lowed to continue unabated, it again may 
turn upon itself in new outbursts in Panama. 

It is obvious that if the students believe 
they can gain their ends by riots, strikes, and 
civil commotions, they will endeavor to dic- 
tate foreign policy and eventually national 
policy here. Thus Panama faces a new chal- 
lenge. 

SUMMATION 

All of which, Mr. Speaker, further con- 
firms what I have so earnestly tried to 
say in the course of my current ad- 
dresses before the House, namely: 

First. The treaty provisions of 1903 
granting the United States complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and the Panama Canal enterprise, 
were and are indispensably necessary for 
the purposes involved in the construction 
and the operation and maintenance of 
the canal; and except for such treaty 
provisions and the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the canal 
thereunder, Panama could never have 
achieved nor maintained itself as a free 
and independent nation. 

Second. The current disorders—to the 
extent that they have related to the 
Canal Zone and the canal, have been the 
result of heedless and irresponsible 
thought and action of students and ex- 
tremist politicians of Panama, aided by 
communistic influence; and as to the 
students, they have been induced to 
some extent, by the failure of our own 
Government at this grave juncture, to 
reaffirm the policy—grounded on solemn 
treaty provisions—which has governed it 
throughout the period of its direct con- 
tact with the Panama Canal enterprise. 

Third. The indicated disorders—as 
they directly apply to Panama—have re- 
sulted, in large measure, from violent op- 
position, on the part of certain political 
partisan elements in Panama, to the 
presidency of the present incumbent and 
his government—which opposition has 
encouraged the student demonstrations 
in Panama with the hope that thereby 
the President and his government may 
be driven from power. Meanwhile, the 
communistic pattern and leadership in 
these disorders are fully apparent, and 
are in complete harmony with the Red 
plan to bring about chaos among free 
peoples everywhere until the sanguinary 
despotism of communism shall prevail 
throughout the world. 

Fourth. The imperative necessity— 
under the conditions now prevailing—for 
the Congress to reaffirm and emphasize, 
by appropriate action, the policy of our 
Government with respect to the Panama 
Canal; which action can now be achieved 
by the adoption of House Concurrent 
Resolution 205. 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we Californians, irrespective of 
the side of the aisle on which we sit, are 
in complete accord that California out- 
shines all other States in the production 
of salad ingredients. 

One such delicacy—native to my Cali- 
fornia district, but now available 
throughout the country as a frozen 
food—is the artichoke heart. 

So it is indeed a pleasure for me to 
contribute this tender tasty treat to the 
enhancement of Senate salad of 1958. 

This is the second annual Senate sal- 
ad; and, for the second time, I am one of 
the hosts. In that capacity, I extend to 
all of you a hearty invitation to journey 
over to the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee room tomorrow afternoon be- 
tween 1 and 3 for a portion of Senate 
salad, to be served from the world’s 
largest salad bowl by a most gracious 
hostess, Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer 
of the United States. 


PERMISSION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until tomorrow, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia), June 17, 18, and 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. ScHERER on June 17, 18, 19, and 
20, on account of hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
New York City. 

Mr. Movtper for June 17, 18, and 19 
on account of hearings of the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee in New York. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 10 
minutes today. 

Mr. FLooD (at the request of Mr. BOL- 
LING) for 40 minutes today, to revise and 
extend his remarks, and include ex- 
traneous matter, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. Byr in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Kee in six instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jonson in six instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDonovcH. 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. KILGORE. 

Mr. POAGE. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 7251. An act to amend the definition 
of the term “State” in the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act and the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act to clarify 
the question of whether the benefits of those 
acts may be afforded to persons pursuing a 
program of education or training in the 
Panama Canal Zone; and 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution to permit 
use of certain real property in Kerr County, 
Tex., for recreational purposes without caus- 
ing such property to revert to the United 
States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11630. A bill to amend title 
XV of the Social Security Act to extend the 
unemployment insurance system to ex- 
servicemen, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1887). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12662. A bill to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of lands by the 
United States required for the reservoir 
created by the construction of Oahe Dam on 
the Missouri River and for rehabilitation of 
the Indians of the Standing Rock Sioux Res- 
ervation in South Dakota and North Dakota, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1888). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 56. A resolution relating to problems 
of small-business financing (Rept. No. 1889). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 8252. A bill to amend section 
3237 of title 18 of the United States Code to 
define the place at which certain offenses 
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against the income-tax laws take place; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1890), Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 594. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 6641. A bill to fix the 
boundary of Everglades National Park, Fla., 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land therein, and to provide for the 
transfer of certain land not included within 
said boundary, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1891). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 595. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 10378. A bill to limit the 
applicability of the antitrust laws so as to 
exempt certain aspects of designated pro- 
fessional team sports, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1892), 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 596. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 12716. A bill to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1893). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 12955. A bill authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1894). Referred to the Commit- 
ar the Whole House on the State of the 

nion. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 12977. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide full bene- 
fits (when based on retirement age) at age 
60 for women and age 62 for men; to in- 
crease benefits and the amount of earnings 
on which benefits are computed; to provide 
more liberal terms and conditions for de- 
terminations of disability and entitlement to 
disability benefits; to provide hospitalization 
and surgical insurance; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 12978. A bill to amend title X of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to earned income of recipients, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 12979. A bill to amend title XIV of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, so as 
to liberalize the definition of persons eli- 
gible for assistance, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12980. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, relating to 
the eligibility of recipients, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 12981. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to raise 
the ceiling on the combined amounts of edu- 
cation and training allowance and wages 
which may be earned by veterans pursuing 
on-the-job training thereunder and to ex- 
tend the program of education and training 
for 3 years; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 12982. A bill to amend the act of 
June 5, 1948, relating to the Meat Inspec- 
tion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture and to permit recognition of the 
meat inspection services of the various 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 12983. A bill to provide for limita- 
tions on the issuance and validity of pass- 
ports; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 12984. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
time prescribed for depositing taxpaymcnts 
in Government depositaries; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 12985. A bill to redesignate the Chan- 
nel Islands off the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia as the Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo 
Islands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 12986. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to raise the amount of 
insurance benefits payable thereunder, to in- 
crease the wage base from $4,200 to $6,000, 
to provide full benefits for wives and women 
workers for women at age 62, to increase 
widows’ insurance benefits to 85 percent of 
the primary benefit, to provide insurance 
benefits for dependents of individuals en- 
titled to disability insurance benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12987. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to provide increased payments for 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children and to 
authorize aid to dependent children who 
have been deprived of parental support or 
care by reason of unemployment; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 12988. A bill to provide that the 
Channel Islands off the coast of southern 
California shall be referred to as the Juan 
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Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 12989. A bill to amend the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act and the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 so as to provide for a 
passport review procedure and to prohibit 
the issuance of passports to persons going 
or staying abroad to support the Communist 
movement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12990. A bill to declare the inapplica- 
bility of the antitrust laws to certain as- 
pects of designated professional team sports, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEATING: 

H.R. 12991. A bill to declare the inap- 
plicability of the antitrust laws to certain 
aspects of designated professional team 
sports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 12992. A bill to declare the inap- 
plicability of the antitrust laws to certain 
aspects of designated professional team 
sports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 12998. A bill to declare the inap- 
plicability of the antitrust laws to certain 
aspects of designated professional team 
sports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 12994. A bill to amend the Federal 
National Mortgage Association Charter Act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 12995. A bill for the relief of Anton 

Martinelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. FORRESTER: 
H. R. 12996. A bill for the relief of Logan 
Duff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOULDER: 
H. R. 12997. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Carmody; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TELLER: 
H.: R. 12998. A bill for the relief of Ho Yuen 
Mak, also known as George Mak; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 


685. Mr. BUSH presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Renovo, and Clinton County, Pa., in 
support of legislation to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation system; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Pornographic Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter, Keenotes, released on June 2, 
1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By ELIZABETH KEE) 

Recently the House passed a bill (H. R. 
6239) attacking what has become one of the 
most serious problems in the country—that 
is, the distribution through the mail of 
obscene material among young people. 

The peddling of pornographic material is 
not penny ante business in the United States. 
It is big business. The Senate Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency estimates the traffic 
at $500 million a year, large enough to attract 
well-financed, well-organized criminal in- 
terests. 

In recent years, there has heen a growing 
realization that distribution of obscene ma- 
terials among young people has been one of 
the major causes for the frightening increase 
in juvenile crimes. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, and other noted police officers, 
have joined in a demand for more adequate 
laws to meet the problem. 

The result of this demand was the pas- 
sage of H. R. 6239, which will greatly 
‘strengthen the hands of law enforcement 
officials by making violators subject to trial 
at the place of mailing, at the place of de- 


livery or in any judicial district through 
which the objectionable matter is carried in 
the mail. 

This language should close many technical 
loopholes in present laws by means of which 
traffickers in obscenity have managed to 
escape punishment. 

This pornographic material must be kept 
out of the hands of our young people who 
are often at the most impressionable period 
of their lives when they first come into con- 
tact with it. The penalties for violations 
must be stiffened, as they are in the House- 
passed bill, and prosecutions must be made 
easier. 

The House was faced with a serious ques- 
tion in writing this legislation. We had to 
be extremely careful not to transgress the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
speech. In hitting at this small despicable 
element in our society, we had to make cer- 
tain that the rest of our citizens were not 
penalized. 

It is my firm belief that constitutional 
guaranties have been preserved while we 
have made it easier for prosecution of the 
guilty. 

Thousands of PTA’s throughout the coun- 
try, church groups, civic organizations of all 
kinds and bar associations petitioned Con- 
gress for legislative action in this field. 
They all recognized the great and lasting 
harm that can come from placing obscene 
material in the hands of impressionable 
boys and girls, 

I regard men who traffic in pornography 
with the same abhorrence as I do traffickers 
in dope among high school students. The 
effects in each case can be just as damaging 
and long-lasting. 

I am sure that millions of parents of 
young boys and girls will welcome this ac- 
tion by the House. The bill is now before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and action 
this session is expected. 


What Pythian Knighthood Means: Speech 
Before Memorial Services of Grand 
Lodge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the memorial services of the 
Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias of 
West Virginia, an organization of which 
I am a member. Under previous leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the address which I delivered on that 
occasion. The address follows: 


WHAT PYTHIAN KNIGHTHOOD MEANS: SPEECH 
BEFORE MEMORIAL SERVICES OF GRAND 
LODGE 


As this grand lodge of the Order of the 
Knights of Pythias comes to another Me- 
morial Day, we hold in loving memory the 
lives of our loved ones who have gone before 
us. We are thankful for their gracious in- 
fluences. God in heaven has assured us of 
their immortality. We hold the glorious 
hope that we shall again see our brothers 
face to face. 

Every time those whom we have loved, and 
with whom we have shared the fellowship 
of our order, walk on ahead and leave us 
standing here, our hearts naturally follow. 
But, I wish to remind you, this ceremony is 
not only a tribute to those who have passed 
on, but is a challenge to us, who are left to 
face the tasks of tomorrow. There would be 
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no meaning in our memorial service, if we 
did not believe in the future. The words we 
speak today would be mockery if we did not 
believe in the life everlasting. 

Our departed brothers built temples of 
honor and virtue, and their lives were de- 
voted to the unselfish principles of our order. 

To the members of the bereaved families 
we extend our profound sympathy. We ask 
them to seek consolation in the fact that 
their loved ones believed in friendship and 
service to their fellow man, 

I think that God's bestowal of attributes 
in man inclined him to fraternity. Every- 
thing we have from on high, everything of 
manliness, of chivalry, of benevolence, of 
charity, of Justice, inclines man to fraternal 
association, 

Today we can do no less, in tribute to our 
departed brothers, than to consider together 
what Pythian knighthood means. Pythian 
knighthood means much more than simply 
joining a fraternal group, when its beneficent 
teachings are better understood and when 
its principles are better known. 

Perhaps no other charitable organization 
in the country has labored under greater dis- 
advantages, and brought forth more benefi- 
cial results, Organized during the heat of 
the Civil War, when society was in a dis- 
rupted state, it has steadily advanced in 
numbers and importance, 

Pythian knighthood had its conception In 
the friendship existing between Damon and 
Pythias. It was founded on February 19, 
1864, in the city of Washington, D. C., by 
Justus Henry Rathbone. This was during 
the Rebellion, when the country was in the 
throes of civil war. The Southern States 
were arrayed against the Northern States. 
The perpetuity of the Nation was in jeop- 
ardy. Family ties had been sundered. 
Bloodshed and carnage involved the country 
in general gloom. It was during this dark 
period that the star of Pythianiem rose in 
the east, shedding the light of friendship 
and brotherly love. It entered homes and 
crossed the battlefields. 

The proclamation of such ideals of friend- 
ship at a time of strife was not unlike that 
of the heralding of ‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men” which fell over the plains of Judea. 
“The morning stars sang together.” 

The friendship between Damon and Pythias 
was of high order, It prompted one to offer 
his life as ransom for the other, Thus, it 
fulfilled the divine idea of our Saviour, who 
said, “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends,” 

It is of interest to inquire into the causes 
of such friendship. The Damon and Pythias 
story occurred when a large part of the world 
was ruled by heathen nations, engaged in 
frequent wars and when human life was ac- 
corded little value. 

Damon and Pythias were Pythsgoreans, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C. They 
drank deeply at the wellspring of Pythagoras. 
They had an exalted conception of brother- 
hood. To them friendship was more than a 
temporary expediency. It was a living prin- 
ciple. It was based on the belief that they 
were possessed of a kinship of spirit. 

We find in the Pythagorean philosophy a 
more humane code of ethics, than commonly 
existed in that day. Pythagoras taught that 
the human soul was immortal and was born 
again in another form after death. He bé- 
lieved that men and animals were related 
and that men were often born again as ani- 
mals. He believed that only by living a very 
pure life on earth could man escape this 
fate. 

Little is known of Pythagoras’ early life. 
It is believed, however, that he was born on 
the island of Samos. In about 529 B. C., he 
settled in Crotona, Italy, and founded a 
school, or brotherhood, among the aristocrats 
of that city. Here he taught his philosophy. 
The Copernican theory that the earth was 
round and reyolved about a central fire is 
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believed to have grown out of discussion at 
this school. 

The common people looked upon the 
Pythagorean brotherhood with suspicion be- 
cause its members were aristocrats, and most 
of them were killed in a political uprising. 
The brotherhood, itself, was finally destroyed 
in the 400’s B. C. It is not known whether 
Pythagoras was killed in the first outbreak, or 
had left the city some time before, and es- 
caped the fate of the other members of the 
brotherhood. 

We must remember these events occurred 
in an age of tyrants. The inhumanity of 
man to man was never more prevalent. It 
existed everywhere and for centuries later. 

Away from the tumult and the conflict, 
we learn that Pythagoras found it necessary 
to commune with nature. He was an ex- 
plorer of the wonders of the universe. The 
harmony of the universe was one of the 
cardinal principles of his system of philoso- 
phy. He obeyed the mathematical laws of 
harmony. He had a high regard for woman- 
hood. He was temperate in all things. He 
taught that fear was the deadly foe of 
knowledge; that men should banish fear 
from their thoughts, in order to acquire a 
mastery of nature and a preparedness for 
life’s greatest achievements. He also taught 
that men should control their passions and 
not give way to outbursts of anger; that 
they should be temperate in their conduct, 
and should cultivate those qualities that 
are the outgrowth of true friendship. 


“The sun set; but set not his hope; 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufference sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again; 
His action won such reverence sweet, 
As hid all measure of the feat.” 


Pythianism derives its teaching in regard 
to friendship from the Pythagorean system 
of philosophy. It inculcates peace and con- 
cord among mankind. 

We may well inquire how the friendship of 
Damon and Pythias, the Pythagoreans, dif- 
fered from other historical friendships. The 
reply is simple. It sprang not merely from 
sentiment, but rather from the deepest af- 
fection which one soul is capable of express- 
ing toward another. It is not transitory and 
fleeting, but abiding. It is perennial. It 
does not yield to every breezy rumor, like 
a reed shaken with the wind. It is steadfast. 
When popular clamor turns against a brother, 
it is as resolute as the sturdy oak that defies 
the storm. 

This is the friendship that we hold in 
sacred memory today. 

The poet says such friendship is the— 


“a + * peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given 
To all the lower world denied.” 


It is represented in this order by the blue 
in our banner, emblematic of the azure vault 
of heaven. Purity, honor, and brotherly 
love are its chief attributes, 

It includes other noble virtues. It blos- 
soms forth into acts of charity and deeds of 
benevolence. These virtues are the golden 
fruit of Pythian friendship and are among 
the principles inculcated by the order. We 
are taught to exemplify them in our lives. 

Such was the purpose of our founder, 
Justus Henry Rathbone was a native of Utica, 
N. Y., a teacher, playwright, and composer. 
He was educated in the schools and colleges 
of his State. His refined and cultured nature 
responded to the noble impulses of friend- 
ship and brotherly love. 

The story of Damon and Pythias awakened 
in him emotions akin to those of the 
Pythagorean votary. He cast this story into 
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one of the most beautiful rituals ever 
written. 

Since its inception, with 13 charter mem- 
bers, our order has never diluted its basic 
principles of friendship, charity, and beneyo- 
lence. It is true that we have suffered ups 
and downs in actual membership through 
the years, but the basic ideals have remained 
securely anchored. Our ideals give us hope 
for the future. That is why we can unite in 
this memorial service and say that we must 
look to the future, and that, by so doing, 
we are paying tribute to our deceased 
brothers. Our order gives hope and strength 
to the present and to what lies ahead. 

As we trace a portion of the order’s his- 
tory, in our efforts to discuss what Pythian 
knighthood means, we must on this occa- 
sion of memory, be moved to deeper dedica- 
tion; dedication to things fraternal, spirit- 
ual, and patriotic. We are heirs of a great 
legacy. We are proud of what our ancestors 
have achieved. But every generation much 
vouchsafe its own faith and insure its own 
freedom, 

We have mentioned the tenets of our 
order. We should consider also the tenets 
of our Nation. The tenets of our democratic 
faith are religious concepts. Without the 
freedom of religion in this Nation, the free- 
dom of speech, the freedom of assembly, 
the Knights of Pythias could have no mean- 
ing—no rights—no brotherhood. 

The reason a man has any rights, or should 
be treated with dignity, is because he is a 
son of God by creation. The freedom which 
we cherish is not something we have 
achieved; it is the gift of God to man at 
his creation. And while nations through 
instruments of government can testify to 
man’s freedom and formulate the philos- 
ophy of freedom, no power on earth can give 
him freedom, nor can any power on earth 
permanently withhold freedom. Freedom is 
God’s gift to man as part of his nature, 
Freedom is part of man’s birthright. 

If we belong to this Nation, we are Ameri- 
can citizens. We must fulfill certain obliga- 
tions. Out of our experience of citizenship 
we have emerged with certain policies in our 
political structure that are tested and proved. 
Surely a review of our obligations of citizen- 
ship is one of the finest tributes we could 
bestow upon our departed brothers. We can 
do no less than to keep this country strong 
and free. 

If we belong to this order, we are brothers. 
We must fulfill certain obligations. Then as 
membership in our order follows citizenship 
in this Nation, surely we should review our 
obligations to the Knights of Pythias. What 
other way can the order have meaning? What 
other way can it become an active exponent 
of friendship? 

Here, then, are a few guideposts we might 
establish for the future—guideposts which 
can be labeled as daily tributes to those who 
have gone on before us. 

Each lodge should be of service in its com- 
munity and develop responsible citizens. 

The heart of the order is the individual 
lodge—attendance at a majority of meetings 
is vital. 

Service to the community and individuals 
is strictly voluntary and without monetary 
remuneration. 

A community is but the lengthened shadow 
of its inhabitants. Each community repre- 
sented here can be proud of the enthusiastic 
group of honored citizens who are members 
of the Knights of Pythias. Each community 
should be grateful for the lives of service of 
our deceased members we reverently honor 
today. 

Fraternity springs from the Latin word 
“frater,” meaning brother. No true fraternal 
order can exist without the spirit of real 
brotherhood. True fraternity recognizes the 
law of combination. There is no true fra- 
ternity when the tie that binds is mere arti- 
ficial restraint such as oaths and passwords. 
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‘There must be unity of heart, and a worthy, 
unselfish purpose. Love and sympathy and 
memory hold men together as nothing else 
can. 

It is not within the power of one man to 
completely evaluate the influence of another 
man's life. To each individual are given spe- 
cific talents, graces, and thoughts, which 
make up what we call personality. He be- 
comes an individual. Each deed he performs, 
in his own way, has its influence in unknown 
paths. 

As we glance back, we remember one be- 
loved brother for his intense devotion to the 
duties of business, another for skill in a pro- 
fession, and still another for high integrity 
and moral purpose. 

We miss a friend for something as simple 
as a smile, a word of encourage- 
ment, or the great wordless depths of under- 
standing. 

We miss the pleasure of another's hearty 
handshake, or buoyancy and love of life. 
The person whose little kindly deeds were 
known but to us alone, we shall miss most 
of all. 

And so in conclusion we come back to 
the theme we have attempted to develop in 
memory of our deceased brother, “What 
Pythian Knighthood Means.” 

It fosters all the noble virtues, friendship, 
charity, and benevolence in their broadest 
and deepest sense. It teaches that there 
are endless opportunities for the perform- 
ance of deeds of valor in the complex life 
of today. 

It is our prayer today that we may go 
forth from this memorial service resolved 
to live more closer to the tenets of our 
order. May we seek and find the nobler 
and truer conception of life, its possibilities 
and destiny, until we, too, shall take our 
flight to “that undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler returns.” May we, 
like the followers of Pythagoras, see the 
sky of God's truth beckoning homeward 
when we meet our brothers face to face. 


Federal Aid for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
‘wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter, Keenotes, released on June 16, 
1958. 

The newsletter follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

One of the most pressing problems before 
Congress is the passage of legislation to 
assist small business. 

There is general agreement in Washington 
that small business must thrive and grow 
if the free competitive enterprise system 
which has made this country so strong eco- 
nomically is to continue. And there is 


genuine concern among Members of Con- 
gress and Government Officials that the rela- 
tive position of small business in the Na- 
tion’s economy is weakening and that the 
time has come for immediate remedial 
legislation. 

In studying this problem, I find that the 
needs of small business fall into three 
general categories: 

1. The need for long-term credit of equity 
capital with which small business can 
expand. 
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2. Relief from a tax schedule that in prac- 
tice stifles the growth of small business and 
forces mergers with large corporations. 

3. Enforcement of antitrust laws to pro- 
tect small business against unfair practices 
by large corporations. 

The problem of taxes is acute. By the 
time a small business pays its tax bill under 
existing schedules, there is little money left 
to put back into the business for expansion 
and development. A number of bills to meet 
this situation are now pending and before 
the end of the session some tax relief should 
be approved. 

The Senate has just passed a bill which 
would, if it becomes law, go a long way to- 
ward meeting the needs of small business for 
long term and equity capital. This would 
be done by setting up in the Small Business 
Administration a special division to make 
loans to small business investment com- 
panies and to State and local development 
companies which in turn will provide the 
type of equity capital needed by small busi- 
ness. 

It is highly significant that the Federal 
Reserve System has recommended this type 
of credit relief. The Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund stated, after making a careful study of 
the problem: “The need is primarily for 
long-term equity or loan funds. As a result 
of the inability to obtain capital funds, the 
opportunity for establishing a new firm or 
for expanding an established firm is often 
lost.. Often the established firm merges with 
a@ larger enterprise that can command the 
necessary resources. The past few years 
have seen a wave of such mergers. Such a 
condition is not conducive to vigorous com- 
petition nor to economic growth.” 

Eventually, it is hoped the investment 
companies will be entirely free of Govern- 
ment connection. They would work much 
the same way under SBA as national farm 
loan associations under the land bank sys- 
tem, the savings and loan associations under 
the home-loan bank system, and the farm 
cooperatives under the cooperative banking 
system. 

The action by the Senate in passing the 
bill offers a wonderful opportunity for the 
Congress to extend constructive help to small 
business without injecting the Government 
into the banking business. The American 
Bankers Association agrees this new ap- 
proach is needed inasmuch as private equity 
capital for small business simply does not 
exist. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has heard testimony on the problem 
and will consider the matter in executive 
session soon. I sincerely trust that similar 
legislation will be presented to the House 
so that a start can be made on a program to 
meet the needs of small business. 


Senate Salad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Texas may not always justify 
with facts and figures its claims of do- 
ing things bigger and better than the 
rest of the Nation. But my district, 
which includes the lower Rio Grande 
Valley and, by acceptance if not offi- 
cially, the adjoining Gulf of Mexico, is 
a big producer. 
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Our fishermen caught more shrimp 
than those of any other State during 
1957. Some 1,900 of our shrimp boats 
landed over 46 million pounds of Amer- 
ica’s favorite shellfish at Texas ports 
last year, representing a total of $32 
million. 

Since gulf shrimp is conceded to be 
the tastiest and most succulent, it is only 
fitting that Texas should contribute 80 
pounds of this delicacy as the feature 
of the second annual Senate salad, to 
be served tomorrow in the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room. 

And, since the bowl from which Sen- 
ate salad will be served is the largest in 
the world, it was only proper that Texas 
should furnish the largest share. So, in 
addition to the shrimp, my district which 
grows everything that any salad chef 
could possibly need, also is contributing 
escarole and green onions to the Senate 
salad. 

May I join with the seven other hosts 
from the House in inviting all of you 
to sample this delicious dish between 1 
and 3 tomorrow afternoon? 


Decision of the Supreme Court in Pass- 
port Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision rendered yesterday by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
three passport cases has created a situ- 
ation in which the immediate enact- 
ment of remedial legislation is neces- 
sary. 

In taking away from the Secretary of 
State the right to deny passports to 
persons proceeding abroad for the pur- 
pose of giving aid and comfort to the 
Communist conspiracy, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has not only 
once more invaded the legislative field 
but has also arrogated executive powers 
in interfering with the conduct of for- 
eign affairs hitherto remaining within 
the sole jurisdiction of the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State. 

I have introduced today a bill reas- 
serting the powers of the Secretary of 
State to refuse passports to persons go- 
ing or staying abroad for the purpose 
of engaging in activities which will sup- 
port the Communist movement. My 
bill spells out in detail the nature of 
such activities. 

Contrary to what the Supreme Court 
of the United States said regarding the 
denial of passports because of “beliefs” 
of those who participate in the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy, neither 
existing law nor my bill authorizes any 
prying into the mental processes of con- 
spirators. It is directed against those 


who act so as to give aid and comfort 
to the Communist movement. 

My bill empowers the Secretary of 
State, acting under authority delegated 
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by the President of the United States to 
refuse to issue, renew or extend pass- 
ports to any person whose activities 
abroad would, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of State, first, violate the laws of 
the United States; second, be prejudicial 
to the orderly conduct of foreign rela- 
tions; or third, be otherwise prejudicial 
to the interests of the United States. 

However, mindful of the constitu- 
tional rights of United States citizens, 
my bill provides for a passport review 
procedure, based on the Administrative 
Procedure Act and the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, under which any citizen 
of the United States who has been re- 
fused a passport or the renewal or ex- 
tension of a passport, or whose passport 
has been restricted or limited, may file 
an appeal for the purpose of obtaining 
a hearing and a complete impartial re- 
view of the decision made by the Secre- 
tary of State. Under this procedure, 
every citizen of the United States will 
have his day in court. The reviewing 
examiners will, under my bill, not be 
connected with any investigative func- 
tions and will not be the same persons 
who participated in the refusal to issue, 
renew or extend the passport. The ap- 
pellant will be given notice of the nature 
of the charges against him and he will 
have the benefit of counsel, as well as 
the benefit of presenting all informa- 
tion relevant to his case. The appel- 
lant will be permitted to testify in his 
own behalf, to present witnesses and 
offer other evidence. 

Hearings on similar legislation were 
held in 1956 but I have so far refrained 
from urging its enactment, awaiting the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the pending passport 
cases. The decision rendered yesterday 
makes it imperative for the Congress to 
act without delay. 


Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today a bill of significant 
historical importance to the State of 
California. My bill would change the 
name of a chain of eight islands which 
lie several miles off the coast of southern 
California from the Channel Islands to 
Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands, thus 
commemorating the name of Cabrillo, 
the Portugese explorer who was the first 
European to set foot on California soil. 

There is at present no adequate me- 
morial to Cabrillo in California or any- 
where in the United States, and the 
name Cabrillo is largely unknown out- 
side of the State of California, and no 
adequate memorial has been established 
in recognition of his explorations. 

California history begins with the voy= 
age of Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo in 1542, 
only 50 years after Columbus first sailed 
to the West Indies, 
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Cabrillo was the Columbus of the 
West, and, like Columbus, he was not 
seeking a new world, but rather an elu- 
Sive northwest passage to Cathay. He 
was sent on this expedition by the First 
Viceroy of New Spain, Antonio de Men- 
doza, with orders to sail north following 
the coast as far as courage and reason 
would permit. 

On June 27, 1542, Cabrillo set sail from 
Puerto de Navidad on Mexico’s west 
coast in two small vessels under his com- 
mand. On September 29, he reached 
San Diego Bay. He also explored San 
Pedro and Santa Monica Bays and the 
eight Channel Islands and continued 
along the coast to a point somewhere 
north of Monterey where severe storms 
turned the expedition back just short of 
San Francisco Bay. 

Cabrillo’s expedition returned south to 
San Miguel Island, a tiny Indian island 
never before seen by white men, and 
there Cabrillo died on January 3, 1543, 
from an injury received earlier during 
his exploration of the Channel Islands, 

Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo discovered 
unexplored California of the 16th cen- 
tury, and led the way for other adven- 
turers of the 16th and 17th centuries to 
visit California and the Channel Islands 
long before the settlement of Los Angeles 
and the establishment of the California 
missions. 

He was the first explorer to visit the 
now world-famous resort island of Santa 
Catalina which is one of the eight islands 
in the group known as the Channel Is- 
lands. The other islands of the group, 
all of which have promising potentiali- 
ties as island resort communities for fu- 
ture development, are San Clemente, 
Santa Barbara, San Nicholas, Anacapa, 
Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa and San Miguel. 

The bill which I have introduced pro- 
poses that the eight islands explored by 
Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo be given the 
name of their discoverer. This would 
permanently commemorate Cabrillo’s 
discovery of California and the islands 
which would bear his name, and would 
finally accord this man the place of 
honor in California history which he so 
richly deserves, 


England and World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr.BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
known what the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land and the President talked about dur- 
ing their recent conference, but what- 
ever it was you can believe me when I 
say that Mr. MacMillan did not overlook 
British trade. The fact that England 
gave recognition to the Reds of China 
means something in the language of 
commerce. England will agree to al- 
most anything except to give up an ad- 
vantage in trade. The reason for it is 
that without worldwide commodity ex- 
change England would disappear. It is 
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a small island about one-third the size 
of Texas and has a population of over 50 
million. It has no great agricultural 
dominion, nor any other natural sources 
of livelihood. England depends upon 
working raw materials into finished 
products, and during all her history she 
has, by colonization and otherwise, had 
raw materials flowing in and finished 
products flowing out. 

Therefore, when we are discussing the 
peace of the world and how to obtain it, 
naturally we consult England, and strive 
to work together. But she will not go all 
out for world peace unless British trade 
can be preserved. That was demon- 
strated in the Korean war. England 
was selling materials to the Reds while 
we were doing the fighting. Even when 
Englishmen were struggling in Korea 
England was selling materiel to the Reds 
which was used against her own men. 
While we cut trade with the Red Chinese, 
she was doing a brisk business with them. 

I should not be a bit surprised if Eng- 
land would do its best to open up a brisk 
trade with Russia in strategic war ma- 
teriel and further assist the dictators 
of that country. England is a good 
partner if her trade can be assisted, but 
a very dangerous one in our efforts to 
stop the intrigues of the Russians for the 
complete destruction of all capitalistic 
countries. While she has this attitude 
none of the organizations, such as NATO, 
will accomplish what was intended. I 
think MacMillan is no different than 
Chamberlain and Churchill when it 
comes to sacrifices on the altar of world 
peace. In response to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s demand that England 
must free India, Mr. Churchill said, “I 
was not elected Prime Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire.” However, Roosevelt was powerful 
enough to get the British to agree with 
him. 


Full reliance cannot be placed on Eng- 
land in this hour of trouble unless her 
statesmen can forget British trade for a 
few moments. 


Our Duty Is To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege and honor of deliver~ 
ing the Memorial Day speech at Stone- 
wall Jackson Post No. 127, of the Amer-= 
can Legion in Ansted, W. Va. Under 
previous leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the address I deliv- 
ered upon that occasion. The address 
follows: 

Our Dury Is To REMEMBER 

Members of Stonewall Jackson Post, No. 
127, of the American Legion, and good citi- 
zens of Ansted assembled to participate in 
these Memorial Day exercises, it was in May 
1868 that the commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, issued 
an order designating May 30 as a day of 
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reverence and for the decoration of the 
graves of those who served in the War Be- 
tween the States. 

It is appropriate that the American Le- 
gion sponsor this impressive service. Since 
its founding, the Legion has taken its place 
as an important community institution. It 
is composed of those who in time of national 
peril were ready to sacrifice life itself that 
our country and its principles might sur- 
vive. And in time of peace, through the 
Legion’s concerted committee and educa- 
tional activities, American patriotism is nur- 
tured and strengthened. 

Today, Memorial Day is a legal holiday in 
practically every State. In keeping with the 
spirit of the day we meet here to honor 
and revere those who served in past wars 
in the defense of our country, and who have 
gone to their just rewards. 

Memorial Day, originally called Decoration 
Day, is a most impressive holiday. Although 
it carries a military aspect, because of its 
original purpose of decorating graves of 
Civil War soldiers, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
has well expressed the fact that “The grim 
cannon have turned into palm branches, and 
the shell and shrapnel into peach blossoms.” 

As years have passed, and additional wars 
have been fought, the scope of the day has 
broadened. Today we honor and decorate 
the graves not only of soldiers and sailors 
who died on the battlefields of our country’s 
wars, but those of relatives and friends. 

In General Logan’s order of May 5, 1868, 
we find these words: “That every post of 
the Grand Army should hold appropriate 
exercises and decorate the graves of their 
dead comrades with flowers.” He closed 
with this thought, “Let no ravages of time 
testify to coming generations that we have 
forgotten, as a people, the cost of a free and 
undivided Republic.” 

Each year, since General Logan’s order, 
Memorial Day has become more meaningful 
to America. On the 30th of May services 
across our land are marked by parades, 
bands, participation by public officials, vet- 
erans’ organizations, Boy Scouts, and other 
groups of citizens. Programs on this occa- 
sion include songs and poems. The Ameri- 
can flag is usually flown at half-mast in the 
morning. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address be- 
longs to Memorial Day, as the Declaration of 
Independence does to the Fourth of July. 

In preparing to speak to you today, I have 
been wondering just what my good friends 
in the Stonewall Jackson American Legion 
Post would wish me to say. I believe we 
would agree that our desire today is to 
honor and remember others. I believe we 
would agree that we should realize the ne- 
cessity of peace among nations, in order to 
preserve our country, its ideals, and its free- 
dom. I believe we would agree this occa- 
sion should evoke an awareness of the great 
sacrifices that have been necessary to pre- 
serve our country, its ideals, and its free- 
dom. Destruction on many battlefields has 
made all this possible. 

But as I thought of these varied themes, 
one single theme seemed to appear and re- 
appear, uniting all the thoughts I have just 
mentioned. This single theme is contained 
in a two-line quotation by Wallace Bruce, 
which reads: 


“Who kept the faith and fought the fight; 
The glory theirs, the duty ours.” 


It is not our purpose today to bring glory 
to ourselves, but rather to attempt to define 
our duty. The glories of the past bring to 
us on this 1958 Memorial Day duties which 
should not be pushed aside carelessly. 

Monuments and memorials keep alive a 
nation’s sense of indebtedness to her ances- 
tors. Ingratitude is a great sin. Obligations 
to the past are too frequently forgotten. Is 
it a tendency of our times to live for our- 
selves? This Memorial Day should help us 
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find the answer. It is the duty of the true 
patriot to live for others. It is the duty of 
the true patriot to live for the future. 

Do you think for one moment that the 
men and women who helped bring West Vir- 
ginia from a mountain wilderness to an in- 
dustrial empire wanted glory before duty? 

The first white men to visit the land that 
is now West Virginia saw a wild, rugged coun- 
try with steep mountains, dense forests and 
sparkling streams. Today much of the wild 
beauty of the Allegheny Mountains remains 
to be enjoyed. But the courageous pioneer 
settlers and their descendants used the rich 
stores of natural resources found above and 
below ground to make our mountain State 
one of the world’s great industrial areas. 

It was in 1861 that the people of the west- 
ern mountains of Virginia made their first 
move to form a State of theirown. That was 
after Virginia had passed an ordinance of 
secession from the United States on the 
outbreak of the Civil War. In 1863 West 
Virginia was admitted to the Union as the 
35th State. 

Separation from Virginia did not spare 
West Virginia from the ravages of the War 
Between the States. At least four major bat- 
tles were fought on our soil in 1861. Subse- 
quently, West Virginia was the scene of raids, 
murders, and maraudings. In the Recon- 
struction era feuds and fights continued, 
leaving bitterness that infiuenced political 
sentiment down through the years. 

The citizens of Fayette County during the 
Civil War were largely in sympathy with the 
southern cause. It is a matter of record 
that the delegate from Fayette and Raleigh 
Counties voted for the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion in the Virginia convention. Three com- 
panies from Fayette County were mustered 
into service for the southern cause, and one 
company entered the Union Army. 

But the people of West Virginia pushed 
forward. Not for glory—but for duty. 

The area that became West Virginia 
covered 24,282 square miles and stretched 
awkwardly into panhandles to the north 
and east. The terrain made intrastate 
travel slow and difficult. It caused the de- 
velopment of segments among the people, 
who carried on economic and social rela- 
tions with adjoining States. As a result, 
West Virginia had the costly problem of 
maintaining enough public institutions to 
serve our various population centers. 

A section of the West Virginia Turnpike 
required 87 bridges and 1 tunnel in an 88- 
mile stretch from Charleston to Princeton. 

Ranging in altitude up to 4,860 feet atop 
Spruce Knob, W. Va., is the highest State 
east of the Mississippi River. The average 
altitude is 1,500 feet. West Virginians like 
to say that, flattened out, our State would 
be bigger than Texas. 

Mile for mile, ours is the richest State in 
the Union in mineral production. For more 
than two decades West Virginia has been 
the Nation’s No. 1 soft coal producer. We 
mine more than 150 million tons annually 
from reserves estimated at more than 100 
billion tons. 

West Virginia has produced 100 billion 
to 300 billion cubic feet of natural gas an- 
nually for more than 30 years and more than 
440 million barrels of oil since the early 
sixties. 

The abundance of minerals has resulted in 
one of the Nation’s largest concentrations of 
chemical industries. 

With 10 million acres of commercial forest 
land extending over 65 percent of our State’s 
area, it long has been a leading producer 
of hardwoods. West Virginia ranks second 
in the Nation as a glass producer. 

But West Virginia is neither North nor 
South, East nor West—it is a little of each. 
All the factors that I have mentioned have 
cooperated to make West Virginia great. 
All the factors that I have mentioned are 
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among the possessions for which our war 
heroes gave their lives on the field of honor. 

Theirs is the glory—ours is the duty to 
preserve the heritage of the Mountain State. 
It is an overwhelming task. 

The sacrifices made on the battlefields 
have proved America’s determination to 
preserve American liberties. 

We think of Valley Forge where Washing- 
ton’s men first stood firm for freedom. We 
think of New Orleans and Gettysburg and 
San Juan Hill where the American 
never faltered. We honor those who fought 
in France, Germany, in the Pacific Islands, 
in Korea. 

The lessons of the battlefield of history, 
and our duty, come to us today with aug- 
mented significance. The good citizen will 
take them to heart. The good citizen will 
consider it more than a sacred duty to pon- 
der them with serious attention. The good 
citizen will wish to uphold the principles 
and acts of sacrifice made by our war heroes, 

I am certain that it was not by accident 
that the American Legion Post of Ansted 
decided on Stonewall Jackson as its identify- 
ing title. It is appropriate that on this 1958 
Memorial Day we refiect for a time on the 
character of Stonewall Jackson. By so doing 
we honor all deceased heroes and living vet- 
erans. 

Stonewall Jackson’s mother, Julia Neale 
Jackson, is buried in the shadow of Antsed. 
In Westlake cemetery is found a humble 
marble slab marking her last resting place. 

General Jackson possessed military genius; 
and probably no other man ever won such 
enduring renown in so short a time. In 
April 1861 he was comparatively unknown; 
in May 1863 he died a world figure, so that 
paperboys in Europe shouted “Stonewall 
Jackson is dead.” He became famous in 
only 2 years by doing the things which 
seemed so impossible that some of his asso- 
ciates at first thought him insane. He was 
“crazy like a fox,” and his men were soon 
proud to follow him anywhere. 

As I have mentioned, he was orphaned in 
childhood. He learned early to endure hard- 
ships. He entered West Point with less than 
the usual education, but by characteristic 
perseverance worked up from near the bot- 
tom to graduate 17th in a class of 59—a class 
which included G. B. McClellan, A. P. Hill, 
and others who later became distinguished. 
In the Mexican War he accompanied General 
Scott to Mexico City and was repeatedly pro- 
moted for fighting with distinction. 

In 1851 Jackson accepted a teaching posi- 
tion at the Virginia Military Institute and 
soon afterward resigned from the Army. 
After about 10 years of mediocre teaching, he 
entered heartily into the War Between the 
States, fighting for what he considered es- 
sential freedoms. 

Fame first came to Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson at the first battle of Bull Run, 
where it was remarked that he and his 
brigade were standing like a stone wall, while 
others were giving ground. There and then 
he became Stonewall Jackson. Then came his 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. Many regard 
the valley campaign of 1862 as the most 
remarkable display of strategic science, based 
on accurate reasoning, correct anticipation 
of the enemy's plans, rapid marches, and 
judicious disposition of an inferior force, in 
all American military history. 

It is a satisfaction to know that Stonewall 
Jackson’s fame as a military leader is aug- 
mented by his character as a Christian 
gentleman. His faith in God controlled his 
life and made him great. It is marvelous 
indeed that out of the hard life of his child- 
hood, Jackson emerged with integrity and 
purity, truth, honesty, and modesty. He 
acknowledged a personal and present God. 
He acknowledged Supreme Authority, and to 
that Authority he bowed his will implicitly. 
Someone has said of Jackson that “He came 
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nearer putting God in God’s place than any 
man we have ever known.” 

Stonewall Jackson was shot by mistake by 
his own men at the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville, and died of pneumonia a few days 
later. His death may have been a decisive 
factor in the great struggle. Lee declared 
that he could have won the battle of Gettys- 
burg if Jackson had been with him. 

The memory of General Jackson is a 
sacred one. Through memory we rebuild 
moments from the past. Thus through 
reverence for our heroes, and respect for 
their deeds, the ideals of our Nation are 
formed. 

But the picture is not complete if we 
paint it only in the past. As man lives in 
the past by memory, he lives in the present 
by a high regard for the duty at hand. 

In doing honor to the memory of those 
men and women, who by their sacrifices, 
have told us that true liberty is beyond 
price, let us recognize that the flowers, the 
flags, the ceremonies, the words of tribute, 
will be but shallow symbols if we fail to 
rededicate our hearts and minds to those 
everlasting truths and purposes of living 
which they held so dear. 

Today the holiday-minded public of this 
Nation needs to be halted long enough to 
hear and heed the words uttered at Gettys- 
burg: “That from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion. * * *” 

Those whom we honor were adequate to 
the challenges before them. This is a day 
for the living to avow that we will be ade- 
quate to meet the challenges which are 
before us in 1958. Thereby can we best 
honor those who have gone before. 

Therefore, our basic duty is to determine 
just how we can adequately meet the prob- 
lems that are before us. How can we go 
forward with assurance to preserve the 
priceless heritage which has been be- 
queathed to us? 

Are we accustomed to accept the blessings 
of a free constitutional government as a 
matter of course? Do we complacently use 
our freedom under the protecting arm of a 
great Government as if we, by our own 
efforts, had gained it? Do we forget that 
thousands of men gave their lives and other 
thousands of men and women suffered and 
sacrificed to establish and maintain our free 
institutions? How often have we returned 
thanks and expressed appreciation or grati- 
tude to those to whom we owe so much? 

These great privileges, among others, far 
from being a matter of course, were never 
enjoyed by any nation until 171 years ago. 

We Americans write and speak and think 
freely. We may worship God as we please. 
We are free from unlawful searches and 
seizures. We enjoy freedom of elections 
through which we select those who are to 
administer and legislate for us, and we fix 
conditions and limitations to their authority. 
We are secure in our legitimate property 
rights and in the making and carrying out of 
plans for ourselves and our families. 

Are the fortunate and happy conditions 
in which we live entirely of our own mak- 
ing? They are not. Ought we not to bare 
and bow our heads in grateful memory and 
reverent homage to those brave men who 
gave their lives that we might have these 
great privileges? They are gifts from our 
deceased heroes—not entirely conquests by 
the living. 

If our honored dead could tell us what 
reward they would wish of us, they would, 
I believe, with one accord say: “Continue the 
fight for peace—that is your duty.” 

As the roster of our honored dead has 
grown, so has Memorial Day itself taken on 
wider significance. Our dead belong to all 
of us—just as that for which they died is the 
heritage of all. 
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This, then, can be a day to remember all 
those who have worked and dreamed and 
struggled—and often died—so that we might 
enjoy the pursuit of happiness. It is our 
duty to remember. 


Exploration of Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include copy of my weekly news- 
letter Keenotes, released on June 9, 1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE, of West 
Virginia) 

Ever since Russia launched its first earth 
satellite last October, leaders in the execu- 
tive branch of our Government and in the 
Congress have been concerned about how 
this country can overcome an admitted Rus- 
sian lead in the exploration of outer space. 

There is general nt that we must 
not lag behind in this field, regardless of the 
cost. It is unthinkable that we would per- 
mit the Russians to exercise unilateral con- 
trol over outer space. 

Last week the House passed a bill which I 
believe will be a decisive factor in overcom- 
ing the Russian superiority in space. It 
created a new agency—the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration—which 
will be charged with the responsibility of 
planning and carrying out a program for the 
conquest of space by the United States. 

This is not science fiction we are dealing 
with but harsh reality. A country which 
can control outer space can control the 
world, Travel to the moon and possibly 
other planets is expected to become a reality 
in the not too distant future. 

One great difficulty with the United States 
program has been the lack of unified plan- 
ning and administration. We have suffered 
because of this. Now that a single agency 
will direct the program, I look forward to 
significant progress in the next few years. I 
regard the creation of NASA as the real 

of our program to conquer space. 

It is important to note that control of the 
new agency is lodged with civilian officials. 
This was done by deliberate design. The 
military implications will not be ignored. 
On the contrary, many experts believe that 
the military will benefit more than it would 
if the program were turned over to the 
Pentagon. 

You will recall that the battle over civilian 
versus military control was fought back in 
1947 when the Atomic Energy Act was 
passed. This legislation created the civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission to direct re- 
search and development in this new field. 
The AEC successfully developed for the mili- 
tary the hydrogen bomb and a series of 
tactical weapons. Yet at the same time it 
has put the atom to use for peaceful pur- 
poses. Just about everyone agrees that com- 
plete military control of the atom would 
have hampered not only weapons develop- 
ment but also the peaceful uses of this 
great new source of energy. 

I am confident that the new space agency 
will have equal success. The military will 
be consulted and all matters affecting na- 
tional security and the military aspects will 
be jointly developed. 
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The possibilities of the new agency are, 
breathtaking. Growing out of its work will 
be better weather forecasting, better com- 
munications and, I am confident, better na- 
tional security. 

The cost will be high. Expenditures of 
$400 million a year are authorized now. Be- 
fore long, the annual cost could go up to 
one billion a year. There is no escape from 
this. If we want to keep pace with the 
Russians we will have to develop the tre- 
mendously expensive rockets, missiles, and 
other equipment that are absolutely es- 
sential, 

The House also passed a resolution in con- 
nection with NASA which called upon all 
other nations to enter into an international 
agreement banning the use of outer space for 
military purposes. This may perhaps sound 
like a utopian dream right now but we have 
let the rest of the world know we are willing 
to avoid turning the vast reaches of outer 
space into another battleground. It is 
another affirmation of the desire of our 
Government and our people for peace. 


Losing Good Neighbors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, recent 
unfortunate flareups in South America 
point up a situation which has been a 
long time developing and about which we 
have had authoritative warning during 
the past year. Our colleague, the Hon. 
FRED MARSHALL from Minnesota’s Fourth 
District recently reviewed the situation 
from his background as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations. That statement was published 
in the June 2, 1958, issue of the Midland 
(Minn.) Cooperator, which is published 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and circulates ex- 
tensively among midwestern farmers, I 
believe it to be a very significant contri- 
bution to the discussions of the questions 
relating to our trade policy with South 
American nations. 

The complete newspaper article fol- 
lows: 

We're LOSING GOOD NeicHBors—TraDE COULD 
Brine THEM BACK 

(By FRED MARSHALL, Congressman, Fourth 
District, Minnesota) 

as it was, the treatment ac- 

corded Vice President Nixon on his Latin 

American tour was not completely un- 

expected. 

Agitators seized the opportunity of his 
visit to turn growing resentment into mob 
violence. To recognize this is to realize that 
our relations with our traditional good 
neighbors have deteriorated to a dangerous 

. Our subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations, looking into South American 
markets for American farm products last 
fall, sounded the same warning. 

While we were received with warm hospi- 
tality, we were often reminded by Govern- 
ment Officials and private citizens that we 
i to be neglecting our Latin American 

es. 

We stressed the development of closer 
trade relationships, both as a means of im- 
proving economic conditions in the Western 
Hemisphere and as a means of strengthening 
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understanding and cooperation between all 
the nations. 

The response we received was cordial and 
reassuring. We cannot believe that the 
shameful mob scenes of recent weeks repre- 
sent the attitude of the majority of South 
Americans. 

The problems creating tension and mis- 
understanding are chiefly economic. Most 
of these countries are suffering seriously 
from infiation and from a shortage of dollars 
with which to buy the products they need 
from the United States. 

They attribute this dollar shortage to our 
tariff walls against copper, oil, sugar, and 
the other products they have to sell. Almost 
everywhere we found great potential markets 
for American industry but the dollar short- 
age prevents trade. 

Like Canada, the countries of South Amer- 
ica resent being regarded as the poor satel- 
lites of the United States. The growth of 
nationalism has roused a deep sense of na- 
tional pride and a strong desire to develop 

- their countries economically and politically. 

We discovered something of the same situ- 
ation in Mexico. While Mexico City is aware 
of the importance of American capital and 
American tourist business, it was our impres- 
sion that the people in the interior distrusted 
our motives. 

While much can be done to improve our 
Latin American policies, not all of the prob- 
lems are of our making. The great disparity 
between the rich and poor, the exploitation 
of natives by American and domestic com- 
panies, the huge landholdings, all of these 
contribute to the trouble during this period 
of national growth. 

‘There is evidence of this everywhere in the 
world and it should come as no surprise that 
the same thing is happening in the under- 
developed areas of our Own hemisphere. 
Clever agitators turn this unrest against the 
United States and thus provide new propa- 
ganda for the Communist press. 

Our Vice President's conduct in Lima was 
admirable and turned the episode into an 
American victory. The State Department 
warned about the Caracas visit. It is doubt- 
ful if anything worthwhile was accomplished 
and we are reminded that discretion is still 
sometimes the better part of valor. 

In any event, the tour may yet bear its 
greatest fruit if it results in a reevaluation of 
our good neighbor policy. 


Economic Situation of American Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include copy of my weekly newsletter 
which was released today: 

KEENOTES 
[By Representative ELIZABETH KEE, of West 
Virginia) 

Just as are all other Members of Con- 
gress, I am deeply concerned over the eco- 
nomic situation of American farmers. No 
one, I am sure, is happy over the fact that 
farmers are not, as a group, receiving their 
fair share of the national income. This is a 
serious problem. Even though the farm 
population is decreasing in numbers and be- 
comes a smaller part of the total popula- 
tion each year, the economic stability of the 
farmer is of grave national concern. 

Farmers with inadequate incomes cannot 
buy new farm equipment and the many 
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other items manufactured in factories that 
are needed to operate a modern farm. 

During my years in Congress, I have al- 
ways supported legislation that I believed 
would benefit farmers and yet serve the 
broad national interest. However, I found 
that I could not in good conscience go along 
with the omnibus farm bill recently defeated 
in the House, 

In the first place, the omnibus bill merely 
extended present commodity programs which 
have not really worked. Secondly, the bill 
overlooks what I believe is the best attack on 
the farm problem—that is, a greatly ex- 
panded research program to develop new 
uses for farm commodities. 

After voting against the omnibus bill as a 
protest against neglect of farmers’ great- 
est need, I introduced legislation to create 
an Agricultural Research and Industrial 
Board in the Department of Agriculture. 
The primary job of the new agency would 
be to find new outlets for farm commodi- 
ties. 

The Department, in years past, has 
achieved truly miraculous results with pro- 
duction research. The fact that yields per 
acre of all major crops have just about 
doubled is proof of this. Yet, utilization re- 
search has not been emphasized to the same 
extent. 

Agricultural commodities have been re- 
placed by many new synthetic materials. 
The ironic fact is that these synthetics are 
creatures of research. The loss of these 
large industrial markets has been a severe 
one for agriculture as a whole. 

The possibility of developing new markets 
and uses through research is enormous. 
Just look what one development did for the 
citrus industry. Department scientists dis- 
covered how to freeze fresh orange juice. 
The process was patented by the Depart- 
ment but made available to any processor. 
The result has been a market for oranges far 
beyond the dreams of producers themselves, 
an entirely new industry which pays miilions 
of dollars a year in taxes and new jobs for 
thousands of people. 

I sincerely believe similar results can be 
achieved in other fields of agriculture. 

There is no doubt that present farm pro- 

, based solely upon price supports, are 
not the final answer. If this is so, and more 
and more farmers themselves are beginning 
to realize this, then we should begin trying 
other answers. 

The more I study this problem, the more 
convinced I am that new and expanded 
uses, created through the genius of science, 
is the best hope for a lasting solution to the 
farm problem. We should, at the very least, 
be giving research the same priority as we 
are other programs. 


Missionary and Stewardship Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the Baptist Sunday School 
Convention in Summersville, W. Va. 
The theme of the convention was Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Education. 
Under previous leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the address 
which I delivered on that occasion. The 
address follows: 

MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 

During his public ministry, Jesus taught 
on many subjects, but every man’s need and 
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the redemptive plan of God ran through all 
his discourses. So in the church’s 

of education these themes are ever present, 
but different approaches may be made to 
help each Christian comprehend the many 
sides of this central teaching. 

The great work of evangelism or missions 
presents a challenge to the church which 
can never be adequately met until God’s 
people fully realize their obligations as 
Christian stewards. Missions cannot exist 
without stewardship. At the same time, 
there can be no true stewardship of per- 
sonality or possessions that does not have 
Christian missions, at home and abroad, as 
its supreme object. 

Evangelism, or missionary activity, may 
be defined as the act of presenting to the 
unsaved the evangel or good news of the 
gospel of God’s saving grace through Jesus 
Christ. It is the primary manifestation of 
stewardship. 

The “day of Pentecost” was the natal day 
of the Christian church, and marked the 
beginning of worldwide missions which 
constituted the church’s great God-given 
task. It was a preliminary rehearsal in min- 
iature of the great enterprise of world evan- 
gelization which was launched that day. 
The Lord brought all the world representa- 
tively to His disciples at Jerusalem to hear 
the Gospel from their lips, preparatory to the 
disciples’ going out from Jerusalem “into 
all the world” to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

It was no accident or mere coincidence 
that Christian missions began at Pentecost. 
The Spirit was necessary as the divine spark 
to kindle the flame that was to produce 
power, and, having that, they went every- 
where preaching the word. The day of 
Pentecost achieved two important results 
in the lives of the first believers. It gave 
them a consuming passion to proclaim the 
Gospel and an unwavering sense of steward- 
ship of material possessions. Awakened by 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, the disciples 
were made aware of their responsibility for 
property as a means of fulfilling the purpose 
of God. It is reported of them, in Acts 
2: 44-45, that “all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things common; and 
they sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, according as any man 
had need. And in Acts 4: 34, we read, 
“For neither was there among them any 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors 
of land or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold.” With- 
out any commana or instruction from the 
Lord, the Eoly Spirit moved them to part 
with the material resources and place 
them at the disposal of the Lord and His 
apostles for the advancement of His king- 
dom. 

Material resources are needed for evan- 
gelism. The abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the church has a dual ministry 
with respect to material possessions: to 
awaken in the believer a sense of steward- 
ship and to give him a mission to fulfill. 
The fact that money is needed, as well as 
men, for the task of evangelizing the world 
is obvious. Equipping and sending out men 
to distant lands, and supporting them and 
their activities there, is an expensive un- 
dertaking. Along with the appeal for men 
and women to go in person comes the com- 
panion appeal to the Lord’s people at home 
to make possible, by the consecration of 
their financial means, the sending of those 
who have consecrated their lives to the 
work of carrying the Gospel to the unevan- 
gelized world. 

One of the strongest missionary passages 
in the New Testament is found in Paul's 
second letter to the Church in Corinth. 
Paul writes: 

“For we stretch not ourselves overmuch, 
as though we reached not unto you: for we 
came even as far as to you in the Gospel of 
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Christ; not glorying beyond our measure; 
that is, in other men’s labors; but having 
hope that, as your faith groweth, we shall be 
magnified in you according to our province 
unto further abundance, so as to preach the 
Gospel unto the parts beyond you, and not to 
glory in another’s province in regard to 
things ready to our hand.” 

The apostle is very conscious of his stew- 
ardship. But in the spread of Christ’s teach- 
ings to the new areas beyond, he needs the 
enlargement of forces and funds that the 
Corinthian Christians can supply. ‘The in- 
crease of their faith and their sense of stew- 
ardship is to provide the necessary means for 
the witnessing of the Gospel to the regions 
beyond. A definite missionary policy is sug- 
gested for the accomplishment of God’s pur- 
pose. As the local church grows in a reall- 
zation of stewardship it is to provide re- 
sources for missionary activity to effect a 
worldwide extension of the word of God. 

Let it not be supposed from these refer- 
ences to missionary work in the foreign fields 
that there is no need for home missions. As 
long as we find in America conditions of 
poverty, misery, delinquency, and despair, 
we have opportunity for mission work at 
home. As long as we have underprivileged, 
neglected children, idle and delinquent 
youth, criminal adults, and indigent older 
citizens, we have ample opportunity to min- 
ister unto the least of these. Juvenile delin- 
quency is a serious problem, particularly in 
urban centers, as you are constantly remind- 
ed by the daily newspapers. Unless we face 
this problem as Christian parents and Chris- 
tian citizens, we shall have failed in one of 
our primary opportunities for missionary 
service, 

We are not faced, then, with a question of 
choosing between home and foreign mis- 
sions. The words, “into all the world,” are 
clear. We have an obligation to support both 
home and foreign missions. 

Missions are not poor relations begging 
for help; they are members of the church 
family. The New Testament does not even 
use the word “missions,” but its whole tenor 
is Just that. Missionary effort is an integral 
part of the work of the church, by which we 
mean a part that cannot be set aside or left 
neglected. It is a necessary fraction of the 
whole that should not be split off and viewed 
as a thing in itself. It is a vital part like 
the fourth quart in a gallon; if you do not 
have that fourth quart, you do not have a 
gallon, 

That missionary work should be a vital 
factor in a church program is well attested 
scripturally. The words recorded by Mat- 
thew as constituting our Lord’s final instruc- 
tions to His disciples are very definite on 
this point. They are: “Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
mand you.” We are accustomed to call this 
the great commission, the church’s march- 
ing orders. It certainly makes clear that 
Jesus Himself imposed on the disciples, and 
those coming after them, the task of mis- 
sionary work. Then again in the first chap- 
ter of Acts, where we find the account of 
the Ascension of the Risen Lord, we read in 
His farewell message this unmistakable utter- 
ance: “Ye shall be My witnesses * * * unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” In the 
face of these words, it is impossible to justify 
the conduct of a church that treats the sub- 
ject of missions as an unwelcome guest or 
casts it lightly aside for a subsidiary organ- 
ization to handle. 

The Baptist church is historically a mis- 
sionary church. We have taken a leading 
part in sending missionaries and in empha- 
sizing missions and stewardship in our 
church educational programs, but we can- 
not rest on our laurels. Success is a series 
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of goals reached one after the other. It is 
a continuous, never-ending process. If we 
are to continue to grow in our missionary 
activity and in the practice of Christian 
stewardship, it must be through an expanded 
educational program. We must reach more 
people and reach them more effectively. This 
educational program must be conducted both 
in the home and in the church. 

Missionary and stewardship education of 
children should begin in the home and at 
an early age. I am reminded of the woman 
who attended a lecture by the late Francis 
Wayland Parker, Chicago educator. At the 
conclusion of the meeting she approached 
the speaker and asked, “How early can I 
begin the education of my child?” 

“When will your child be born?” asked 
Parker. 

“Born?” she gasped. 
5 years old.” 

“My goodness, woman,” he cried, “don’t 
stand here talking to me. Hurry home; 
already you have lost the best 5 years.” 

In a home environment influenced by 
consecrated Baptist parents the first 5 years 
will not be wasted. Now, more than ever, 
Christian homes need to be linked to the 
church. The world is in every home through 
newspapers, radio, and television, but active 
good will on the part of the parents can 
help to interpret the news behind the news 
in the forming of Christian attitudes and 
convictions in the children, As this becomes 
an increasing responsibility of the home, the 
homes of the church must be centers of 
missionary education. No one can estimate 
the influence that parents may have in 
awakening and developing brotherly kind- 
ness and missionary interest on the part 
of their children, 

Many great missionary leaders had their 
missionary purpose formed in childhood in 
the home, and countless others received 
there the incentive to live by Christian 
standards. In a little mill tenement, David 
Livingstone heard his father relate mis- 
sionary stories, and he acquired at an early 
age his far-reaching missionary purpose. 
Alexander Mackay heard his mother tell of 
the experiences of missionaries and watched 
his father trace on a map of Africa the 
journeys of David Livingstone; and as a 
result he was fired with zeal for missionary 
service. John G. Paton listened to the 
missionary prayers of his father and mother 
in his home and decided to become a for- 
eign missionary. John Coleridge Patteson 
heard Bishop Selwyn, a missionary visitor 
in his home, tell of his experiences in the 
faraway islands of Melanesia and was ready 
to enlist for missionary service there when 
the call came. Others who have not gone 
as missionaries have gained new insight into 
the gospel through what they have heard 
from their fathers and mothers and through 
the missionary atmosphere of their homes, 
and they have become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of missionary enterprises. 

Parents have the earliest and largest op- 
portunity to give their children a true un- 
derstanding of the gospel of Christ, God's 
message to all people. What the children 
hear their parents say about missions and 
missionaries; what they see them put into 
their church envelopes for missions; the 
missionary stories they hear in the conver- 
sation at the dinner table; the books and 
periodicals in the living room; the mission- 
ary visitors entertained in the home; and the 
prayers for missions included in the family 
devotions—all these experiences, or the ab- 
sence of them, will influence the children all 
their lifetime. Experiences such as these 
will turn them toward lifelong, unselfish 
Christian understanding for people near and 
far. 

Missionary and stewardship education 
must also be an object of the Sunday church 
school. Here the future members of the 
church receive their training. The methods 
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adopted in the Sunday church school will 
make it either easier or more difficult to 
secure the best results in the church in 
later years. Some churches now furnish all 
the supplies for their schools and deyote 
the offerings of those schools to missions, 
In this way, and through missionary teach- 
ing and information, a missionary spirit is 
developed, a sense of stewardship is inspired, 
and the boys and girls come into the church 
ready to assume their responsibilities as 
church members in the work of worldwide 
evangelization. 

The Sunday church school is basic to a 
program of missionary and stewardship edu- 
cation because it reaches more people of 
more ages for more minutes than any other 
agency in the ayerage church. If, as we 
believe, missionary education is an insepar- 
able part of Christian education, then mis- 
sions will be a spirit breathing through all 
that the school does. An occasional mis- 
sionary Sunday, a missionary unit of study, 
or even a weekly “missionary 5 minutes” has 
doubtless done much good, but these things 
are not enough in themselves. Missions 
should not be dragged into the Sunday 
school; they should be woven in. The world 
field of missionary endeavor contains won- 
derful anecdotes, experiences and accounts of 
heroism and loyalty to Christ, on the part of 
both missionaries and native Christians, 
which every teacher should take the trouble 
to look up and use, Its vast wealth of ma- 
terial can be utilized to good advantage to 
illustrate almost any point in the teaching 
of a lesson. This material will enrich the 
lesson, make its aims more easily grasped, 
and create an interest in and appreciation of 
Christian work in the mission fields. This 
awareness of missions may also find expres- 
sion in the prayers. that are offered and 
hymns that are sung and in service projects 
in which all the members of the group par- 
ticipate. 

These observations on missionary and 
stewardship education In the Sunday church 
school are equally applicable to the young 
people’s societies, special missions schools or 
courses, and summer missions conferences. 

Last, but not least in importance as an 
instrument of missionary and stewardship 
education, is the church proper, and partic- 
ularly the worship service. Unfortunately 
in the past the feeling has been all too com- 
mon that missionary work was a subject of 
interest only to women. To carry on the 
church’s work effectively in a field which we 
have shown to be an integral part of Chris- 
tian activity, it is essential to get men also 
on the job. Some progress in this direction 
can be made through men’s clubs in the 
church, but it will be necessary to emphasize 
the role of missions and stewardship 
through the worship service. Throughout 
the Bible there is emphasis on individual 
responsibility for the achievement of God's 
great purposes for men and society. The 
prophets of God devoted their lives to the 
ministry of warning the wicked. The dis- 
ciples preached salvation and called on 
churches and Christians to carry the Gospel 
to the gentiles, the nations, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth. The authority for 
world outreach and missions is found in the 
work and teachings of Jesus and in the lives 
and messages of His disciples. Thus there 
is an abundance of texts for sermons. 

Often enthusiasm for missions is stimu- 
lated by having the church assume a definite 
responsibility for a particular missionary in 
a specific field. Such a program may weld 
the church together in the matter of mis- 
sionary interest and enlist the attention and 
support of its entire membership. 

At a time when evil forces are at work in 
the world and when there is a great need for 
good will and understanding, missions are 
more important than ever before. Every- 
where human needs, physical and spiritual, 
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are great. Missionary and stewardship edu- 
cation is necessary for children, young peo- 
ple, and men and women, for all who would 
grow in their Christian life and who would 
practice Christian attitudes and actions to- 
ward others. It is in such attitudes and 
actions that we find the world’s best hope 
for international brotherhood and lasting 
peace, 


Administration of Our Mutual-Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, unler leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include copy of my weekly newsletter 
which was released today: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


One of my most interesting committee 
assignments has been as a member of the 
International Operations Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee. 
The function of this particular group is to 
examine the administration of our mutual- 
security program and make sure that the 
law is being administered in the manner 
intended by Congress. 

The subcommittee has issued 5 re- 
ports during the 85th Congress. It has 
conducted a number of hearings both 
in this country and abroad, at which Gov- 
ernment officials were carefully questioned 
about practices of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, which administers 
nonmilitary aspects of the program, and 
other agencies dealing with mutual security. 

The subcommittee, through diligent work, 
has uncovered many practices and proce- 
dures which have resulted in inefficiency and 
waste. These malpractices have been called 
to the attention of the House and in many 
imstances corrective legislative action has 
been taken. 

The subcommittee’s first report early in 
1957 was on United States aid operations in 
Iran. A huge amount of money in aid was 
extended to this Middle East nation between 
1951 and 1956. We found that the program 
in Iran was operated on an informal, hap- 
hazard manner. There was no apparent ef- 
fort to justify the usefulness of many proj- 
ects involving millions of dollars. Slipshod 
procedures, which would never be tolerated 
in the United States Government, were com- 
mon practices. 

Our subcommittee made a strong report. 
State Department and ICA officials protested 
bitterly. But the Congress, in effect, upheld 
our findings and many improvements in op- 
erating procedures have resulted. We are 
now receiving better value for each dollar 
invested. 

The subcommittee has also studied the 
defense-support program, for which about $1 
billion annually has been spent. Basically, 
these funds are designed to help a recipient 
nation support armed services required to 
meet the threat of communism. 

In our study of this problem, we found 
that the term was so loosely interpreted it 
could be taken to mean almost anything. 
Originally, this money was spent for three 
purposes: Supplying dollars to bolster local 
currencies; shipping raw materials for mili- 
tary purposes; and filling military-induced 
shortages in the civilian economy. But the 
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concept has been so changed that by 1958 
political and economic factors are given pri- 
ority over military considerations. 

The committee strongly protested. The 
Appropriations Committee has taken notice 
of our protests and attempted to force a 
needed change in the program. Only time 
will tell whether we have been successful in 
correcting a major abuse in the foreign-aid 
program, 

Another interesting report, released just 
recently, stressed the fact that ICA, in let- 
ting contracts for major projects abroad, 
does not follow any standardized procedures. 
For example, serious conflicts of interest have 
been permitted. There has been incompetent 
supervision of procurement of construction 
equipment. Poor coordination between field 
missions and Washington is the general rule. 

These are costly practices. Untold waste 
has resulted. ICA is reluctant to take reme- 
dial action. 

Our subcommittee can only point out de- 
ficilencies in the program to the Congress. 
We cannot propose specific legislative reme- 
dies. 

Yet, the net result of our studies and re- 
ports has been a general improvement in 
operating procedures and practices and a 
more efficient expenditure of public funds. 
Regardless of whether one believes in the 
mutual-security program, everyone, I am 
sure, wants the taxpayers’ money to be spent 
wisely and efficiently. I believe our subcom- 
mittee has made a major contribution toward 
that end. 


Contribution of Dairy Products to the 
Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we at- 
tempt to deal with our national prob- 
lems, I am always happy to see private 
enterprise sparking efforts for a solution. 

I should like to commend our dairy 
organizations for their outstanding con- 
tributions in making June Dairy Month 
a success. As we know, the dairy month 
program is aimed at improving the eco- 
nomic health of the dairy industry and 
the physical health of the Nation. Dur- 
ing the month, a special attempt is being 
made to focus attention on the dairy 
industry and the value of dairy foods to 
American consumers. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a brief 
statement on the efforts of our dairy 
organizations, as well as some other 
aspects of our dairy problems and pro- 
grams. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the statement printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Darry PRODUCTS CONTRIBUTE TO NATION’S 
HEALTH 

Annually, the great State of Wisconsin 
makes an important contribution to the 
health of our Nation by its production of 
high-quality dairy foods for the diet of 
American families. In addition, these tasty 
foods add greatly to our eating pleasure. 

In 1957, for example, Wisconsin produced 
about 1714 billion pounds of milk. Over 85 
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percent of this production is marketed out- 
side the State. 


NEEDED: MORE CONSUMPTION 


Although there has been a slight increase 
in per capita consumption of fluid milk in 
this country—from 352 pounds in 1955 to 
355 in 1956—this needs to be further 
increased. 


NEED FOR INCREASING PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION 


Contrary to popular belief, Americans are 
not the largest per capita consumers of milk 
(in fluid form or in manufactured dairy 
products). For example, Canadians con- 
sumed about 1,027 pounds of milk per 
capita in 1955 while Americans drank or ate 
about 707 pounds. Ireland had the largest 
per capita consumption—1,489 pounds; 
while Finland was second with 1,457. 

Thus, to encourage greater consumption 
in the United States, we need to develop 
ever more new ideas, projects, and other 
ways to encourage more consumption. 


SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON 


On Wednesday, June 18, I am pleased to 
serve as cohost at the Senate salad lunch- 
eon served in the Nation's Capitol. Ched- 
dar cheese—a famous Wisconsin dairy prod- 
uct—is a delectable ingredient of the Sen- 
ate salad. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, and personally a most charm- 
ing and gracious lady, will serve the salad. 

My fellow Senators are cordially invited 
to attend this luncheon and enjoy the salad. 

Too, the Nation’s attention is invited to 
this Senate salad event as one of the many 
ways in which cheese, as well as other dairy 
items, can be utilized, to add zest and 
health-giving qualities to our daily diets. 


OUTSTANDING EFFORTS OF DAIRY ORGANIZATIONS 


The dairy industry, itself, is to be highly 
commended for its splendid efforts to make 
June Dairy Month a success. High quality 
sales and promotion programs are bringing 
to the public in the newspapers, on tele- 
vision and radio stations, distribution of 
brochures and other programs. 

Cooperating in this fine promotion pro- 
gram are 13 of the Nation's dairy organiza- 
tions, including: American Butter Institute, 
American Dairy Association, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Dairy Association Executives, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, Evapo- 
rated Milk Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Milk 
Industry Foundation, National Cheese Insti- 
tute, National Creameries Associations, Na- 
tional Dairy Council, National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, and Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association. 


Some Questions and Answers on the Feed 


Grain Section of the Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hope that we may make the provisions 
of the feed grains section of the compre- 
hensive farm bill a little more under- 
standable we have prepared a number 
of questions and answers which we hope 
will result in a better understanding of 
the detailed operations of this portion 
of the bill. Some of the questions we 
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thought would be of general interest, 
together with the answers follow: 


1. Question. What is the general approach 
of the feed grain section? 

Answer. The general approach of this leg- 
islation is to provide a national referendum 
in which producers would be able to discard 
all supports and controls or accept either 
one of the following programs: 

(a) Price supports for corn and sorghum 
at 80 percent of parity; acreage controls and 
marketing quotas and cross-compliance; pay- 
ments in kind and in cash (up to $75 per 
acre) for diverting corn and sorghum acre- 
age to land conserving uses; and oats, rye, 
and barley price supports related to the 
price support of corn; or 

(b) Price supports for corn at 90 percent 
of the previous 3-year market price; no con- 
trols or marketing quotas; no payments in 
kind or in cash; and sorghum, oats, rye, and 
barley price supports related to the support 
price of corn. This (b) option is American 
Farm Bureau Federation proposal as pre- 
sented to the subcommittee, 

2. Question. Why is feed grain legislation 
necessary at this time? 

Answer. Because of the effect of the large 
estimated carryover of feed grains upon 
the livestock industry. Testimony before 
the Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommittee 
revealed that, based on Department of Agri- 
culture figures, the estimated carryover of 
feed grains on October 1, 1958, would be 
around 2.1 billion bushels broken down as 
follows: 

Corn: 1,565,000,000 bushels; sorghum, 290 
million bushels; oats, 54 million bushels; 
barley, 145 million bushels; total, 2.1 billion 
bushels or 60 million tons. 

3. Question. What is the effect of feed 
grain prices upon livestock prices? 

Answer. Historically, low feed grain prices 
have been followed by low livestock prices 
and livestock and livestock products account 
for about 55 percent of farm income. Cheap 
corn means cheap hogs and cheap feed makes 
cheap cattle. It would seem that no one 
segment of agriculture involved the welfare 
of so many producers as do feed grains. 

4. Question. What is the “normal” carry- 
over of feed grains? 

Answer. Around 900 million bushels. 

5. Question. What is the general arrange- 
ment of the feed grains section? 

Answer. After initially suspending the 
commercial corn area and the present corn 
allotments, the feed grain section is broken 
down into five parts called subtitles. 

6. Question. What is the general outline 
of subtitle I? 

Answer. Subtitle I sets up the necessary 
administrative machinery for the Secretary 
to establish for each farm a farm acreage 
allotment, a farm marketing quota, a farm 
conservation base and a farm feed grain 
base. 

In addition subtitle I establishes a national 
corn-sorghum base of 102 million acres, a 
national corn-sorghum allotment of from 
81.6 million to 91.8 million acres, apportions 
the national base and the national allotment 
to States, counties, and farms, sets aside 
100,000 acres for new farms, amends the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 in re- 
spect to definitions, review, enforcement, 
farm measurement, penalties, reports, and 
records, appeal, national emergency, and ad- 
ministrative action. 

7. Question. What is the general outline 
of subtitle II? 

Answer. Subtitle II sets up the national 
referendum in which producers may choose 
whether they want no controls and no sup- 
ports; or (a) strict controls with relatively 
high supports and payments; or (b) no con- 
trols and low supports and no payments, 
Voter eligibility and the ballot are also set 
forth in this subtitle, along with a provision 
which puts into operation either subtitle III 
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or subtitle IV pursuant to the results of the 
referendum, 

8. Question. What is the general outline of 
subtitle III? 

Answer. Subtitle IIT sets out the controls 
which would be imposed on producers (i. e. 
cross compliance, acreage allotments and 
farm marketing quota, and loss of price 
support); the compensation to be paid for 
the required reduction (number of acres 
diverted times farm normal yield per acre 
times 80 percent parity price of corn to be 
paid in kind and in cash); price supports for 
corn and sorghum at 80 percent of parity 
with supports for oats, rye, and barley re- 
lated to corn; and the provisions for volun- 
tary participation by producers in excess of 
that required. 

Subtitle III also exempts those producers 
who do not exceed the highest of their 
planted acres of corn and sorghum during 
1955, 1956, and 1957, but not in excess of 30 
acres. 

9. Question. What is the general outline of 
title IV? 

Answer. There would be no controls and 
the only price supports for corn would be 
90 percent of the average prices received by 
farmers in the 3 years immediately preced- 
ing the calendar year in which the marketing 
year for corn begins, or stated another way— 
10 percent less than the market average for 
the past 3 years. This corn support level 
would not apply to sorghum under subtitle 
Iv. Sorghum, oats, rye, and barley would 
receive price supports in relation to corn, 
taking into consideration the relative feed- 
ing value, the normal price relationship, lo- 
cation, and storability and other relevant 
factors. 

10. Question. What is the cost of this pro- 
gram? 

Answer. There was no specific testimony 
but Mr. Fleming of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation said the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation proposals would lower the 
cost to taxpayers. 

11. Question. If title IV were in effect 
what would the support price of corn be? 

Answer. Based on figures supplied by the 
American Farm Bureau, the support price 
for the 1958 crop would be 90 percent of $1.27. 
This gives $1.14 or approximately 63 percent 
of parity as the actual support figure for 
1958. 

12, Question. What does subtitle V do? 

Answer. It sets out the authorization for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use the fa- 
cilities, funds, services, and authorities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in carry- 
ing out this legislation. Subtitle V also con- 
tains a separability clause in case a success- 
ful constitutional challenge is made in court. 

13. Question. What is the short title of 
the act? 

Answer. The Feed Grains Act of 1958. 

14, Question. Are corn allotments and the 
commercial corn area under present law re- 
pealed? 

Answer. No. They are suspended for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, 1959, 1960, and 1961, during 
which this program will be in effect. 

The following questions would be appli- 
cable if subtitle III were adopted: 

15. Question. What is the national feed 
grain base? 

Answer. The national feed grain base is 
that acreage which historically has been 
planted to corn and sorghum during the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 or 102 million 
acres. 

16. Question. How is this broken down? 

Answer. This 102 million acres reflects ap- 
proximately 78 million acres of corn and 24 
million acres of sorghum. 

17. Question. Why was the historical plant- 
ing used? 

Answer. In order to reflect the actual pro- 
duction of these grains. 
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18. Question, What is the conservation 
base? 

Answer. The conservation base applies to 
each farm and is in essence that acreage 
which is not devoted to crop production, 

19. Question. Why is the conservation base 
in the bill? 

Answer. In order to have a basis for estab- 
lishing soil conservation uses on land di- 
verted from the production of feed grains. 

20. Question. What is the national feed- 
grain allotment? 

Answer. It is that acreage which is de- 
signed to keep the supply of feed grains in 
line with the domestic and foreign demand. 

21. Question. What is the national feed- 
grain allotment in acres? 

Answer. For 1959 the national feed-grain 
allotment has been set at 81.6 million acres 
or a 20-percent reduction from the national 
Teed-grain base. 

In 1960 and 1961 the Secretary has the 
discretion to set the national feed-grain 
allotment between 81.6 million acres and 
91.8 million acres (or a 10- to 20-percent re- 
duction from the national feed-grain base). 

22. Question. How is the national feed- 
grain base and the national feed-grain allot- 
ment apportioned down to farms? 

Answer. In a manner quite similar to that 
under the present law taking into considera- 
tion such factors as land diverted under 
previous programs, trends in acreage, abnor- 
mal weather conditions in the local areas, 
the promotion of soil-conservation practices, 
tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, type 
of soil and topography. 

23. Question, Will a farmer who has been 
complying with his allotments and who has 
been carrying on a sound conservation pro- 
gram be penalized by the bill? 

Answer. No. Adjustments are authorized 
in such cases. Local county committees will 
pass on these adjustments, 

24. Question. Must the ratio of the reduc- 
tion of the farm feed-grain base to the farm 
feed-grain allotment be the same as the ratio 
of the reduction from the national feed- 
grain base to the national feed-grain allot- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes. After considering the au- 
thorized adjustments. 

25. Question. Is there a provision in the 
bill for new farmers? 

Answer. Yes; 100,000 acres are set aside for 
new farm allotments. 

26. Question. When the term “feed grains” 
is used in the bill what does it mean? 

Answer. The term “feed grains” means 
corn and sorghum; whenever any of the 
other crops which are normally considered 
as feed grains are referred to they are speci- 
fically mentioned. 

27. Question. What crops does this bill 
affect? 

Answer. Following the definition of “feed 
grains” in the bill, corn and sorghum are the 
most substantially affected grains. However, 
oats, rye and barley are also affected by the 
price support provisions. 

28. Question. What effect does the bill 
have on the existing provisions of the 1938 
act? 

Answer. The bill has the following amend- 
atory effects on the 1938 act: 

(1) Several definitions are added such as 
the definitions of sorghum, of corn, of feed 
grains, and of actual production. 

(2) The marketing year for feed grain 
(i. e, corn and sorghum) is set at July 1 
to June 30. 

(3) The definition of normal production 
is amended to include feed grains (i. e., corn 
and sorghum). 

(4) The normal yield is defined. Provi- 
sions for publication and notice of quota, 
review by the review committee, the institu- 
tion of proceedings, court review, and the 
stay of proceedings and exclusive jurisdiction 
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apply to feed grain (1. e., corn and sorghum) 
producers, 

(5) Emergency powers of the Secretary in 
case of war or national disaster apply to 
corn-sorghum allotments and quotas. 

(6) Provisions for the payment and col- 
lection of penalties apply to corn sorghum 
producers. 

(7) Provisions for reports and records ap- 
ply to corn sorghum producers. 

(8) Provisions for the measurement of 
farms and report of plantings apply to corn 
sorghum producers. 

_ (9) Provisions for the issuance of regula- 
.tions by the Secretary apply to corn sorghum 
producers. 

29. Question. What in essence is the farm 
marketing quota provided by the bill? 

Answer. Basically it is the number of 
bushels produced on the farm feed grain al- 
lotment. Any corn and sorghum produced 
on acres in excess of the farm feed grain 
allotment are called the farm marketing ex- 
cess and the penalty provisions of the bill 
apply to this production. There is, however, 
a saving provision for producers who vio- 
late their acreage allotment and subse- 
quently suffer a crop failure. 

30. Question. What is the penalty for ex- 
ceeding the farm marketing quota? 

Answer. A penalty of $1 per bushel is as- 
sessed on the “farm marketing excess” (i. e., 
that normal production from acres in excess 
of the farm feed grain allotment). 

31. Question. What are other methods pro- 
vided for the enforcement of the farm mar- 
keting quota? 

Answer. Third parties may be liable under 
certain circumstances (basically where they 
have knowledge) and a lien exists in favor 
of the United States against all feed grains 
produced on the farm until the penalty is 
paid on the “farm marketing excess”. 

32. Question, Do the farm marketing 
quotas apply to all farms? 

Answer. No. Only to those farms with an 
allotment of more than 30 acres or on those 
farms on which the acreage planted to feed 
grains exceeds the highest acreage planted 
during the years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

33. Question. Can such a producer partici- 
pate in the program? 

Answer. Yes. But if he does he must com- 
ply with all the requirements applicable to 
larger producers. 

34. Question, Are there any other penal- 
ties? 

Answer. Yes. Persons who falsely certify 
as to their eligibility to vote in the referen- 
dum are subject to a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500. 

35. Question. What other sanctions are im- 
posed to secure compliance? 

Answer. A producer subject to the pro- 
visions of this bill will lose price support on 
his feed grains and will be subject to cross 
compliance; that is, the loss of supports on 
other commodities if he violates his feed 
grain allotment. 

36. Question. Will all the provisions of 
title I become inoperative if producers de- 
cline to accept controls? 

Answer. Yes. Under the referendum pro- 
ducers have the choice of either accepting or 
rejecting controls. Unless a majority of 
farmers vote affirmatively for subtitle III, it 
will not become effective. 

37. Question. When will the national ref- 
erendum be held? 

Answer. The bill directs the Secretary to 
conduct the referendum not later than De- 
cember 15, 1958, the usual time scheduled 
for the cotton referendum. 

38. Question. Who will vote in the referen- 
dum? 

Answer. Producers on farms with a farm 
feed-grain base of 30 acres or more will 
be eligible to yote. In addition producers 
of any one of the crops of oats, rye, or 
barley who certify that during 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 that they have devoted an average 
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of 30 acres to any one of such crops will 
also be eligible to vote. 

39. Question. Will a producer who has less 
than a 30-acre corn-sorghum base be able 
to vote? 

Answer. No. 

40. Question. Will he be adversely affected 
by the bill? 

Answer. No. He will be allowed to grow 
as much as he has grown in the past. He 
can reduce his historic production and re- 
ceive the benefits of the bill or he can con- 
tinue his past maximum production and sell 
on the free market which will be somewhat 
higher as a result of the limitations on larger 
growers. 

41. Question. Why is the ballot set out in 
its present form? 

Answer. To offer producers a clear-cut 
choice of the type of program they want. 

42. Question, What are the choices on the 
ballot? 

Answer. The farmers have the choice of 
either taking no program at all or accepting 
a program of strict controls, and substantial 
supports or a program of no controls and 
very low supports. 

43. Question. Why aren't the provisions of 
each choice spelled out in detail on the 
ballot? 

Answer. Because detailed explanatory ma- 
terial will accompany such ballot rather than 
including it on the ballot at the risk of con- 
fusing the voter or omitting any items of 
importance. 

44. Question. What will be the effect of 
the vote on the ballot for no program? 

Answer. Such a vote if cast by a majority 
of those farmers voting will mean that there 
will be no support for corn and sorghum 
and there will be complete freedom to plant, 
that is, no Government program at all. 

45. Question. What will happen if pro- 
ducers vote for subtitle III? 

Answer. First, all the provisions of title I 
will become operative and, second, the pro- 
visions of subtitle III will apply. There will 
be both acreage limitation and substantial 
supports. 

46. Question. Do producers have an op- 
tional choice as to the degree of participation 
under subtitle III? 

Answer. Yes. Larger producers (30 acres 
and over) may voluntarily reduce their farm 
feed grain base by up to 50 percent thereof 
and smaller producers may voluntarily re- 
duce their feed grain acreage up to 100 
percent. 

47. Question. Must all producers reduce 
their acreage by 20 percent? 

Answer. No. Only the larger producers 
must reduce by 20 percent in 1959 and at 
the level set by the Secretary in 1960 and 
1961, between 10 and 20 percent. Small 
producers, if they are willing to forgo the 
benefits, would not be required to make the 
mandatory reduction applied to larger pro- 
ducers, but they would have to reduce at 
the same rate if they desired to receive com- 
parable benefits. 

48. Question. Will there be compensation 
for reducing acreage? 

Answer. Yes. 

49. Question. What must a producer do 
in order to receive any compensation? 

Answer. He must do four things. First, 
he must stay within his farm feed grain 
allotment. Second, he must increase his 
farm conservation base by a number of acres 
equal to a number of acres by which he 
reduced his farm feed grain base. Third, 
he must apply a conservation practice to 
the acres entered into the conservation base, 
and, fourth, he must neither harvest nor 
pasture any such diverted acres. 

50. Question. Are these diverted acres eli- 
gible for agricultural conservation program 
payments? 

Answer. Yes. 

51. Question. What is the compensation 
paid to producers for their reduction of 
acreage? 
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Answer. The compensation is made up of 
& payment in kind and in cash calculated 
in the following manner: By multiplying the 
number of acres of feed grains diverted from 
the farm feed grain base to the farm con- 
servation base by 66 percent of the normal 
yield of the farm by 80 percent of the parity 
price of corn, 

52, Question. What is the current parity 
price of corn? 

Answer. One dollar and eighty-two cents. 
Thus 80 percent of parity is at present $1.45. 

53. Question. How is the compensation 
paid? 

Answer. It is paid part in cash and part 
in kind. In 1959 not more than one-half of 
the total compensation may be paid in kind 
and in 1960 and 1961 not less than one-half 
may be paid in kind. 

54. Question. How would this work out on 
a farm which had been growing 100 acres of 
corn or sorghum in 1955, 1956, and 1957? 

Answer. Example: 100-acre farm feed 
grain base—mandatory 20-percent reduction 
leaves an 80-acre feed grain allotment. 
Compensation would be paid on the 20 acres 
diverted to the conservation base in the fol- 
lowing manner: Assume a normal yield for 
the farm of 50 bushels of corn per acre. 
Twenty acres times 50 bushels equals 1,000 
bushels times 66 percent equals 666 bushels. 
The total compensation will be based on 666 
bushels to be broken down into two parts 
as follows: 333 bushels will be paid in kind 
by a negotiable certificate issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which is re- 
deemable from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion In corn, sorghum, oats, rye, or barley. 
The balance of the payment is calculated by 
multiplying 333 bushels times $1.45 (80 per- 
cent of the parity price of corn) or $482.85 
in cash, 

55. Question. Is there a limit on the pay- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes, $75 per acre total payment in 
kind and in cash. 

56. Question. What percentage of pro- 
ducers must vote in favor of subtitle III be- 
fore it is put into operation? 

Answer. More than 50 percent of the eligi- 
ble producers must vote for “a program for 
feed grains” and more than 50 percent of 
those producers voting for “a program for 
feed grains” must vote for subtitle III in 
order for it to be in effect. 

57. Question. Under subtitle III what are 
the price supports set for feed grains? 

Answer. Eighty percent of parity for corn 
and sorghum. The support price of oats, 
rye, and barley are related to the support 
price of corn, taking into consideration the 
feeding value, the normal price relationship, 
the location and storability and other rele- 
vant factors. 

58. Question. How much will the program 
outlined in title III cost? 

Answer. Estimates made before the sub- 
committee varied from $360 to $500 million 
a year. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the program will cost $425 million to 
$450 million a year. 


The Right to Good Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the West Virginia Chapter of 
Hospital Accountants in Charleston, 
W. Va. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the address 
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which I delivered on that occasion. The 
address follows: 
Tse Ricut To Goon HEALTH 


It was Bernard Baruch, who 11 years ago 
at an occasion similar to this one, was asked 
to speak on the subject of health for the 
American people and said to his audience: 

“All over the world the masses are stirring 
for higher living standards. Improved medi- 
cal care is a foundation of that better stand- 
ard. Without good health, of what advan- 
tage are higher wages or shorter work hours, 
better education, or greater leisure? 

“The families whose earnings disappear 
with serious illness * * * or whose limited 
means bar them from the medical attention 
available—these people will not remain 
content. 

“This striving of the masses for better 
living is felt everywhere.” 

He went on to quote from one of the last 
things Woodrow Wilson wrote called “The 
Road Away From Revolution,” in which 
President Wilson said: 

“In these doubtful and anxious days when 
* * * the road ahead seems darkened by 
shadows which portend dangers of many 
kinds, it is only common prudence that we 
should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely 
means of removing them.” 

Good health is one of these problems. The 
term “good health,” I think, is one that does 
not yet have a definition that has achieved 
universal acceptance because it implies per- 
fection. So far as we know there is not one 
person in this world who is perfectly sound 
in structure and in function. Likewise, there 
is no nation that is blessed with complete 
freedom from disease. Some nations, like 
some individuals have more effectively fought 
off disease, and so are healthier than others. 
We regard these individuals or these nations 
as in good health although we realize that 
perhaps perfect health is no more than a 
goal toward which man can strive but never 
quite attain. 

When I think of this, it becomes very ap- 
parent to me that one of man’s greatest 
anxieties in life is his fear of disease and 
disability, in both the anticipation of what 
might befall him and his distress if it does 
come upon him. Throughout history, great 
efforts have been directed toward finding 
ways of overcoming this condition, and 
among these many efforts, public health 
services have continued to reduce and de- 
stroy disease and protect the health of our 
citizens. 

We, living in a world of rapidly changing 
social patterns, are presented with a special 
problem—the problem of setting a public 
health standard that will be to the very best 
advantage of the people of our country. 
Just as in the past decade, we accepted the 
challenges of our public health problems, 
we must continue with our work, and our 
plans, and our hopes. This past year, 
many great advances have been made. 
There was a nationwide expansion of medi- 
cal research and this research yielded much 
new and significant knowledge about health 
maintenance and disease. Many new pro- 
grams were begun and some of the old, 
established programs were broadened to 
serve a larger number of people as a result 
of legislation enacted by Congress. 

The programs of the Public Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have made substantial gains in 
meeting the demands for medical care facil- 
ities, but still, there are many communities 
that are not yet, and are far from being, 
adequately supplied. In so many of these 
communities inadequate facilities prevent 
families from receiving proper medical care. 
Thus, the situation although gradually im- 
proving in many areas, is still lacking even 
the necessary local concern in others. There 
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are huge unsatisfied needs that are calling 
for help. 

Here are some of the facts of our time 
about America’s children which will illus- 
trate what I mean. 

If all of the counties in this country had 
infant mortality rates as low as those coun- 
ties which have a city of 50,000 or more in 
them, about 12,555 babies could be saved 
each year, 

Almost 25 percent of the counties of the 
United States do not have the services of a 
full-time public health nurse. 

Of the babies who die in the first month 
of life about 60 percent were born prema- 
turely. The general application of the 
knowledge we now have on premature births 
would lower the mortality rate from 20 per 
1,000 live births to 14 or less—thus saving 
20,000 babies a year. 

School health services, which should in- 
clude periodic medical and dental examina- 
tions, vary widely in quality and quantity 
among the States and within each State. 
Dental public health surveys indicate that 
no more than 50 percent of the dental needs 
of groups of American children have been 
met. 

Immunization programs could be ex- 
panded, particularly as to polio. During the 
calendar year 1956, 1,248,000 children were 
immunized against smallpox, 1,219,000 
against diphtheria, more than a million 
against whooping cough and about the same 
number against tetanus through the govern- 
mentally sponsored maternal and child 
health programs. Every time a child is vac- 
cinated, we can know that the good health 
of our Nation has been improved. 

All of our national programs for more 
money, more hospitals, more manpower are 
very limited unless the people of the States 
and the communities work together to real- 
ize these goals and to furnish them with the 
necessary enthusiasm, putting into action 
their own health ideals. It is the community 
effort mostly that promotes the Federal and 
State ideals—and it is on the local front that 
Federal and State planning fuses into a 
program of action. 

Let us inform ourselves of some of the 
needs of our people and take the initiative 
to make the ideals of our society work. Let 
us take maximum advantage of our national 
program, for it is we alone who can fix our 
community goals. The success of Federal 
planning will rest with our own attitudes. 
Progress will depend on action by the peo- 
ple, by their expression of ideas, by the 
urgency of their demand for better health. 
We need to define our requirements and de- 
fine our goals. The responsibility for follow- 
through then, I think, can be carried through 
jointly by local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, and of voluntary and professional 
agencies. The Federal Government itself 
has been called upon to encourage an in- 
crease in all of our natural resources for 
health and to attack the problems of help- 
ing to provide better medical services for 
those of our aged, our disabled, our blind, 
and our dependent children who are in need. 

In the 1956 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act your Congress enacted a new Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid program which provides 
Federal matching on a 50-50 basis for medi- 
cal-vendor payments on behalf of all peo- 
ple on the federally aided public-assistance 
rolis, up to $6 for each adult and $3 for each 
child. Under this method, States can create 
& pool fund which can go beyond the indi- 
vidual maximums which applied in previous 
law to pick up the cost of higher medical 
expense for those people who require more 
care, 

All of the help that the Nation gives, how- 
ever, will not prove entirely sufficient unless 
we ourselves, in our own families and com- 
munities, enter wholeheartedly into the same 
campaigns. Health is our business. It is 
everybody's business. Everyone should de- 
mand for himself and for those dependent 
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on him better health and medical services. 
‘Through these efforts we perhaps can arrive 
at some of our own ideals. 

According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, which is established by the Constitu- 
tion of the United Nations to work for the 
attainment of the highest possible level of 
health and which today has a total mem- 
bership of 85 countries in all parts of the 
world, “Health is a state of complete physi- 
cal, mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 
It is one of the fundamental rights of every 
human being without distinction of race, 
religion, political belief, economic or social 
condition. 

If health programs, in their development 
stages, can be founded on a system of pre- 
ventive health measures, many problems 
would be solved before they were ever en- 
countered. There are many points of view 
to consider. Some health problems, I think, 
will never be solved as long as there are 
uncompromising groups, one stating that 
there is only one solution, opposing another 
group which supports what they feel is the 
only solution. Only, when everybody says— 
and means it—that we care about the people 
of our country and we are for whatever 
method is most beneficial in their particular 
situation, can we approach any solution. 

Societies that are democratic, as ours is, 
are committed by definition to a series of 
ethics that emphasize the value and the 
need for human well-being. Medical care is 
one of these necessities. 

The biggest news in medicine today—in 
which you are participants—is the revolu- 
tion in hospital care that spells better treat- 
ment, shorter stays, and steadily greater 
chances of survival in complicated cases. 
This well over 22 million Americans 
will be hospitalized—about three times as 
many as 20 years ago. Statistically speaking, 
each one of us, or a member of our family, or 
a friend will, at some point in the year, re- 
quire hospital care. Most likely they will 
have any one of a hundred or more acute 
conditions. 

Now what can the acute patient expect in 
the modern hospital as contrasted to a gen- 
eration ago? First of all, doctors can better 
determine what is wrong in advance because 
of today’s improved diagnostic devices such 
as the electrocardiograph and ballistocardio- 
graph for the heart. As one physician put 
it recently: “30 years ago we often had to 
operate on a patient to find out what was 
wrong. Now, in most cases, we know what’s 
wrong before the patient reaches the operat- 
ing room.” 

Before the operation the patient of today 
gets a physical buildup if he needs it, so 
that vitamins, minerals, and glucoses can 
fortify the body for what lies ahead. The 
new, safer anesthetics can put him to sleep 
in his room before the operation and allow 
him to wake up there after it is over. The 
patient of 25 years ago was often wheeled 
to the operating room in a state of emo- 
tional upheaval and had to be held down 
while ether or chloroform was given. Blood 
from blood banks is now available. The 
really critical patient can be put in an 
oxygen tent. And those two old-time post- 
operative killers, pneumonia and blood clots, 
have been eliminated to a large extent, the 
former by antibiotics, the latter by early 
ambulation. 

American medicine is constantly in a state 
of change. These changes are complex and 
of great importance for the future. Never 
before has there been such an expressed in- 
terest in the organization and administra- 
tion of medical services, in the methods of 
financing care, and in the rapid advance of 
new knowledge, and in the growth of com- 
bined public and private effort to promote 
and maintain well-being. The role of the 
hospital accountant in this revolutionary 
change can hardly be overestimated. Your 
particular contribution is that you are, daily, 
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science of paying for medical care. 

The country doctor of the past was re- 
nowned—and justifiably so—for the fact 
that he kept very poor accounts and often 
was willing to accept a bushel of meal or a 
case of eggs for payment of medicalfees. We 
honor this fine tradition of our early days 
at the same time that we recognize that— 
except in certain remote areas—it is no 
longer feasible or possible. This is true not 
only because our country has changed so 
rapidly from a rural to a wage economy, but 
also because the miracles of modern medi- 
cine have made medical care much 
more expensive. The little black bag in 
which the doctor of bygone years carried all 
of the medical science of his time has, in- 
deed, grown in the span of a few decades to 
become the modern hospital. 

Yours is the important job of keeping the 
records of modern medicine which tell us, ac- 
curately and measurably, how much the 
medical care which Americans need actually 
costs. We know that this statistical story is 
only beginning to be told. And we Know, too, 
that until we have a better knowledge in this 
important area, we will not be able to go 
forward with the kind of prepayment medi- 
cal-care plans which can provide the kind of 
protection which more and more American 
families are looking for. 

One of our primary manpower resources 
in the struggle for better health is the body 
of practicing physicians and doctors who de- 
vote their lives to maintaining and improv- 
ing the health of Americans. Obviously, 
the number of physicians serving the public 
has not kept pace with the increasing popu- 
lation. This year, the Nation’s population 
grew by more than 2.6 million people—an in- 
crease of about 16 people out of each 1,000— 
one of the highest rates of population in- 
crease in recent American history. In spite 
of this, the quality of medical services has 
risen and our health standards have steadily 
improved in the last half century. 

Still much remains to be done. According 
to a recent report issued in connection with 
health proposals by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare there is a 
shortage, and a great one, of trained profes- 
sional public health personnel. Our doctors 
are far from being evenly distributed. In 
some rural areas today there are some 1,700 
people depending on the services of one doc- 
tor. The report also pointed that a signifi- 
cant percentage of nurses holding key posi- 
tions in the medical field have not yet had 
any specialized training for supervision or 
teaching, and that an estimated 600 to 700 
trained personnel leave the field of Public 
Health annually. Another of our primary 
resources for maintaining and improving 
health is, of course, hospitals. Eight hun- 
dred thousand hospital beds are needed, and 
these needs are accentuated yearly by our 
growing population. Also, the aging of the 
population has intensified the demand for 
facilities for the chronically ill. In June of 
1957, 344 projects designed to meet some 
of these needs were approved, including 
chronic disease facilities and nursing homes, 
which will greatly reduce this deficit. Train- 
eeship programs, to better the situation and 
to encourage students to enter the field of 
public health were also launched. These will 
result in bringing better qualified personnel 
to staff our public health services and will, 
we hope, attract more people to public health 
work. Perhaps, through these programs the 
morale of the workers will improve and as a 
result there will be less turnover in personnel, 
which will also reduce the problem to a great 
extent. When turnover in a staff of a hos- 
pital is lessened, the productivity and the 
quality of the work will improve, the pa- 
tients will receive better care and the com- 
munity will be much better satisfied. 

I have already indicated my special con- 
cern with the need for good health for 
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all of America’s children. The great prog- 
ress in the last 20 years in improving the 
standards and conditions of the health of 
our children is, to my mind, the best in- 
dication that we must further expand our 
programs in these fields. As we know, child- 
hood is the period when every expenditure 
of effort in cultivating good health can 
yield, to us, the greatest dividends. This is, 
of course, the period when the neglect of 
health can be very costly. The very process 
of growing up creates so many special men- 
tal, physical, and social problems, that just 
this one area of public health requires our 
most earnest attention. 

For a child to achieve a state of well- 
being, one must provide for him, from be- 
fore birth, conditions conducive to good 
mental, social, and physical health, so that 
he may be equipped throughout his grow- 
ing process to enter adulthood safely. 

Everything we do must assure our chil- 
dren of a healthy start in life—for only this 
will improve the chances of good health in 
adulthood. Children, except for persons 
who are 65 and over, have the highest de- 
gree of illness of other age groups. Many of 
their illnesses are considered to be minor dis- 
eases common to childhood, but this does 
not reduce their significance at all. For 
many of these illnesses can leave behind 
them conditions which may very seriously 
handicap a child throughout life. I believe 
that we must give special emphasis to our 
national programs for our children. Let us 
consider in all fields what is important to 
us. Let us think of what we want and let 
us see what we can do. 

All in all, the record of improvement in 
our national health is quite an impressive 
one. There is every reason to suppose that 
this improvement will continue. Some feel 
that the pace at which we are progressing 
is much too slow. It is within this group 
that we find the advocates of governmental 
health insurance. Others feel that our 
health problems cannot be eliminated over- 
night and the best thing to do is to work 
toward general and gradual progress. All 
of us, however, will agree that there is much 
that remains to be done. Most of us here 
this evening cannot be great scientific work- 
ers, but all of us can play a constructive 
part in raising the level of health in our own 
communities, and ultimately in our coun- 
try as a whole. 

We have a particular job to do here in 
West Virginia. 

Dr. N. H. Dyer, our State director of health, 
just recently received the results of an eval- 
uation conducted by the regional office of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Compared to our neighboring States of simi- 
lar economic status, Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Maryland, our State was 
rated in the low percentile. To meet the 
United States Public Health Service stand- 
ards, West Virginia, according to its popula- 
tion should have 396 public health nurses. 
We have 114. Our figures for the total num- 
ber of public health physicians were equally 
disconcerting. And, in comparison to our 
neighbors, West Virginia with the lowest 
population, has as its per capita expenditure 
for public health, $1.14. The median figure 
for the entire United States was $1.72, mak- 
ing our State 58 cents below the national 
midpoint. 

There is plenty to be done. These figures, 
in themselves show the amount of work 
that will be necessary to make our State a 
healthier one. To make our health prob- 
lems clear to everyone will supply incentive 
for action. As the history of our public 
health department shows, legislation in West 
Virginia and for that matter, the entire 
United States although present for over 70 
years, has been most active, has made more 
advances and benefited more people, since 
World War II. 
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First, we can do whatever is necessary to 
improve and protect our own health. We 
can also try to influence our friends and our 
families to follow sound health practices. 
We can obey, wholeheartedly, all of the 
health and sanitation laws, that have 
been made for our well-being. Also, we 
can and should participate in programs 
found in almost every community that 
are designed to cope with the public health 
problems of that area. And finally, we can 
take an informed interest in national health 
policies. These are not just problems of ex- 
perts, or doctors, or scientists. These are not 
just for the consideration of a few people 
in our society. All issues ultimately will be 
decided by public opinion. That means all 
of us. The more enlightened that opinion 
is, the more enlightened our national policies 
will be. 

Yours is an important role in helping to 
determine how costs enter into this purpose. 
We cannot predict the whole solution until 
we have your combined balance sheets, 
Without your assistance in this perplexing 
and complicated area—which is beyond com- 
prehension of the average laymen, the aver- 
age doctor, or the average legislator, we can- 
not hope to find the solutions which will 
produce the kind of good health that is so 
important to the American people and the 
people of the whole world. 


Need for a National Fuel Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
the Federal Government to formulate 
and announce a national fuel policy—a 
policy that will recognize the problems 
of the coal industry—has never been 
more apparent. Two developments em- 
phasize this: 

First. Congress, in passing reciprocal 
trade legislation, rebuffed the coal in- 
dustry in its efforts to secure protection 
against a growing influx of foreign re- 
sidual fuel oil or liquid coal. 

Second. And just recently, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration announced 
the award of construction contracts 
which included the conversion of the 
Chicago Post Office Building from coal 
to oil. 

Mr. Speaker, these two separate de- 
velopments indicate clearly that the 
Government has stacked the cards 
against the coal industry. Not only is 
it encouraging the imports of residual 
fuel oils, which take valuable indus- 
trial business away from coal, but it is 
also directing Federal installations to 
change from coal to oil. 

The Chicago case is not an isolated 
example. All across the country Gov- 
ernment buildings are being made de- 
pendent upon oil for heat. In Washing- 
ton, 8 schools are being converted 
to oil from coal and the Capitol Build- 
ing itself will soon add 4 new oil-fired 
boilers, when existing coal-fired boilers 
could be expanded. 

A person who had no knowledge of the 
coal industry would assume; from these 
Government actions, that coal is a dis- 
appearing fuel. The fact of the matter 
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is coal supplies are sufficient to last into 
the indefinite future. But the industry 
is operating at about 22 percent below 
the 1957 level and thousands of miners 
are out of work, 

The Federal Government apparently 
is placing its reliance and staking the 
future of the country upon oil and gas. 
Oil supplies of the Middle East, upon 
which this country is more dependent 
each year, are subject to the whims of 
Middle East politics. Growing Arab na- 
tionalism could, it is recognized officially, 
cut off this oil supply from the United 
States and the West. 
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As for gas, the supply is not inex- 
haustible. Should the day ever come 
when coal becomes unavailable because 
Government policies have made it un- 
economical to mine, this country will 
face a bleak future indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, coal can compete with 
other fuels if the Government permits 
it to compete on an equal basis. It can- 
not compete if Government policies deny 
it access to major markets. 

I have been criticized in some quarters 
because of the emphasis I place upon 
the coal industry. Yet, I do not see how 
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anyone representing the Fifth District 
of West Virginia can ignore the tre- 
mendous importance of coal to the econ- 
mrasa our district and to the entire 

It is highly significant that the crisis 
in which the coal industry finds itself 
has brought about close cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. This has 
been a healthy development. When the 
coal industry speaks with one voice, it 
is listened to more carefully in Wash- 
ington. I congratulate both labor and 
management for this fine progressive 
attitude. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuNE 18, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, from whom all 
thoughts of truth and peace proceed, 
Thou hast taught us that in quietness 
and confidence shall be our strength. 
By the might of Thy spirit lift us, we 
pray Thee, to Thy presence, where we 
may be still and know that Thou art 
God. In paths beyond our human eye 
to discover, lead us on to the concord 
which is the fruit of righteousness. In 
this great hour, save us from the mad- 
ness of man’s mistaken plans. Make us 
big enough for these great days. Cast 
down our pride—national, racial, per- 
sonal. Join us to those who labor to 
bring sense and system to this disordered 
globe, and grant that our eyes may yet 
look upon a world that has found a path- 
way leading to the plains of universal 
peace, 


When all men’s good shall be each man’s 
rule 
Through all the circle of the golden 


years, 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
oe June 17, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the 
Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

5. 803. An act for the relief of Claudio 
Guillen; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Armas 
Edvin Jansson-Viik; 

S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; 

8.2251. An act for the relief of Manley 
Francis Burton; 


S. 2493. An act for the relief of Maria G. 
Aslanis; and 


8.2819. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hermine Melamed. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12428) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. Preston, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. Cannon, Mr. COUDERT, 
Mr. Bow, Mr. CLEVENGER, and Mr. TABER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12575) to provide for research into prob- 
lems of flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. McDonovucu, Mr. FULTON, 
Mr. Keattnc, and Mr. Forp were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of ,the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca; 

H. R.2759. An act for the relief of Jo- 
sephine Shelby; 

H. R.3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Lucia 
(Castaneda) Sayaan and Gloria (Castaneda) 
Sayaan; 

H. R. 7330. An act for the relief of De- 
metrius Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7725. An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 

H.R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 11518. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
Hef of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 


Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 


H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behaif 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 321) approving 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca; 

H.R. 2759. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Shelby; 

H. R. 3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Lucia 
(Castaneda) Sayaan and Gloria (Casta- 
neda) Sayaan; 

H.R. 7330, An act for the relief of De-= 
metrius Daskalakis; 

H., R. 7725. An act for the rellef of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 

H. R. 7626. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res, 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
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Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11518. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 321) approving the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the Attor- 
ney General has determined that such alien 
is qualified under the provisions of section 
6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 

A-8153600, Basch, Herman. 

A-10255826, Bilici, Stefan. 

A-10256997, Boullen, Eugenie (nee Eugenia 
Melania Trumauer). 

A-10073241, Chang, Chi Hsuan. 

A-6967266, Chao, Yao-Ting or Irene Yao- 
Ting Chao. 

A-9526176, Chee, Lok. 

A-7462164, Chen, Frank Ming-Chen. 

A-6992028, Chen, Stephen Shu-Hua. 

A-71777045, Ching, Peter Pan-Shih or Peter 
P. S. Ching. 

A-7071963, Chiou, Huei Chen or Sister 
Theresa Mary Chiou. 

A-6904319, Chou, Carl Nai Wen. 

A-6848623, Chou, Pei Chi. 

0300-464138, Chow, Wei Teh. 

A-—G6083902, Diao, Kai-I also known as Ken- 
neth Diao. 

A-9518855, Ding, Ngiam Hai also known 
as Ngiam Ah Hai. 

A-5993457, Fok, Wai Yuen also known as 
Fok Wai-Yuen. 

A-7386136, Fung, 
Hung). 

A-6281490, Gi-Ming, Shien. 

A-7476728, Gregory, Evelyn Alexander. 

A-7828957, Hamza, Milos. 

A-7828958, Hamza, Jirina. 

A-9730789, Heng, Loy Wang. 

A-3653325, Ho, Ching or Ho Ching. 

A-6973660, Hsi, Leo Leonard Te-Kee or 
Te-Kee Hsi. 

A-7463500, Huang, Chang Chiang. 

A-7436710, Huang, Ching Wai. 

A-10634040, Huang, Tso Chiu. 

A-8935458, Huang, Hsin Chou. 

A-4380982, Klikos, Miroslav Antonin. 

A-9825359, Kreft, Frank. 


Choi-Kai Joyce (now 


A-8877776, Krneta, Jovo alias Girolamo 
Baldi. 

A-9757090, Kudrawcew, Jerzy alias Piotr 
‘Wedrogowski. 


A-10060228, Lechich, Dominick. 

A-8153698, Lee, Maria Pao-Hsin. 

A-6457466, Lee, Si Yu aka Francis S. Y. 
Lee. 
A-7071962, Li, Chun Hsia or Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann Li. 

A-6904311, Li, Min Hsin. 

A-7197265, Lichtman, Lester formerly 
Ladislaw Lichtman. 

A-6275288, Lin, Teh Ping. 

A-6957743, Lin, Shih-Chia Chen. 

A-—7357783, Liu, Hsien Chou. 

A-6904312, Liu, Tse Chi. 

A-9653780, Loy, Chong or Loy Chong. 

A-7457664, Meszaros, Julia, 

A-—7962334, Moscovic, Dora. 

A-9564547, Ning, Bai Ah. 

A-6848119, Pan, Huo-Hsi. 
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A-7073694, Phares, Olga (nee Kosciukie- 
wicz). 

A-10255990, Puss, Vendelin. 

A-9702528, Siew, Wao or Sang Siow or 
Siew Sang. 
A-10125287, Soon, Chin Wing. 

A-6083861, Tang, Yung-Chien, 

A-9769869, Tew, Tan Boon. 

A-7250897, Ting, Robert Chin-Yao. 

A-10135655, Tomson, Martin. 

A-6877782, Tung, Shao E. 

A-9542545, Wan, Lee Lin. 

A-7282998, Wang, Sally Bei-Fong or Sally 
Wang. 

A-6847731, Wang, Tien Chuan. 

A-7850781, Wang, Chan-Pao Hsu. 

A-8103726, Chen, Franklin Yueh-Kun. 

A-7462163, Chen, William Ming-Cheh. 

A-7879901, Chu, Yang Ming. 

A-10054867, Goldblat, Fajwel also known 
as Felix Fibich. 

A-10256870, Goldblat, Judyta Berg also 
known as Judith Fibich. 

A-7298907, Huang, Yen Yu. 

A-6752079, Kleinberger, Salomon. 

A-6752080, Kleinberger, Blima Blanca, 

A-6967294, Lu, Kuang-Huan. 

A-7052508, Ma, John Ta-Jen also known 
as John T. Ma or Ta-Jen Ma. 

A-7961399, Pao, Shih Kuo also known as 
James Shih-Kuo Pao, 

A-6848682, Sih, Nan Sze. 

A-6624714, Sze, Wei Tseng. 

A-7948622, Tang, Yun Shou or Edward 
Tang or Edward Y. S. Tang. 

A-7247117, Teitelbaum, Isak. 

A-5094926, Wang, Chuan Yuang also 
known as Tanner Wang. 

A-7456033, Werdyger, David. 

A-10256483, Werdyger, Malvina. 

A-7274347, Woo, Henry Kuo Chuan. 

A-10259861, Wu, Cheng Tsu. 

A-7368967, Wu, Marjory Min-Yen. 

A-6975565, Wu, Te-Heng. 

A-6855615, Yao, Ven Chen. 

A-10143707, Yee, Ting Sun. 

A-10143708, Wong, Lan Coke. 

A-10143709, Yee, Kock Chue. 

A-10143712, Yee, Kock Wei. 

A-10143713, Yee, Wei Goon. 

A-10143715, Yee, Kock Lan. 

A-6986480, Yeh, Frances Tsu-Yi Cheng. 

A-6684194, Ying, Tao Chen also known as 
Stephen Tao Chen Ying. 

A+6819620, Ying, Mildred Wu (nee Mildred 
Chien Hwa) Wu. 

A-10053774, Yong, Lai or For Yong or Lai 
Lung. 
A-10135610, Yu, Chin Ziang, also known as 
Charles Yu. 

A-7366164, Yuan, Tung Li, 

A-7366165, Yuan, Hui Hsi. 

A-7193592, Zissu, Iancu. 

A-6976769, Zissu, Eugenia (nee Wentraub). 

A-10259134, Chao, Lee Sih. 

A-7288302, Cheng, Samuel or Kuo Yue 
Cheng. 

A-7133245, Chin, Yang Sih also known as 
Steve S. C. Yang, or Sih Chin Yang. 

A-6811398, Jankowski, Zbigniew. 

A-9657674, San, Lam. 

A-6958601, Yee, Rose or Gum-Yuen Yee. 

A-5869760, Ivanac Krist. 

A-7389499, Wei, Charles Whua-Fu. 

A-6881735, Wu Tien Hsiang Tu also known 
as Julia Tu Wu. 

A-6778645, Morel, Emilio Antonio. 

A-6626309, Morel, Marta. 

A-6627930, Morel, Isabel. 

A-7099115, Cheng, Yi-Jong or Yi Jong 
Cheng or John Tung Cheng. 

A-6918487, Dobroliuboff, Victor John also 
known as Victor J. Doberly. 

A-6918488, Dobroliuboff, Helen (nee Helen 
Antonoff) also known as Helen Doberly. 

A-8091959, Tung, Shih-Tsin, 

A-10491938, Tung, Nei-Chu. 

A-10491940, Tung, Pao-Ho. 

A-7285976, Chang, Chien-Hsin. 

A-10245366, Hsu, Kan also"known as Ko 
Ding Hsu also known as Chang Sang. 
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A-10236079, Shun, Chu also known as Chiu 
Mo Cheong. 

A-10044761, Yenovkian, Leonora Levon. 

A-7247342, Hsieh, Jui-Chang. 

A-6958651, Kwang, Ching-Wen. 

A-6967576, Liu, Yung-Tsu. 

A-11046594, Mow, Sun Wah. 

A-9733991, Shio, Han-Sun. 

A-6033416, Wang, Tien Shan. 

A-9753687, Yue, Tsing-See. 

A-10135748, Chan, Siu-Ching. 

A-9245733, Ching, Pul. 

A-6903682, Jakab, Salamon. 

A-7395167, Tang, Robert Cheng-Wel. 

A-5927903, Wong, Ah Sai. 

A-6712037, Hu, Kwoh Hsien. 

A-7910399, Kao, Hans Chuan. 

A-6737210, Lee, Thomas Ming-Lung. 

A-7865355, Keh, (Edward) Shou Shreu. 

A-7865356, Keh, Martha Mei Sing (nee 
Chen). 

A-6848016, Teng, Paul or Paul Chien Yao 
Teng. 

A-9801087, Yin, Chow Kwong. 

A-6967269, Chow, Tsing Tai also known 
as Howard T. Chow. 

A-6967273, Ku, Anna Marie. 

A-10290389, Tung, Chang Chien. 

A-6081266, Hsu, James Pei-Chung. 

A-8091343, Sing, Leung or Leung Sui Wah 
Chan. 

A-7210285, Olas, Pavol Jozef. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements made in 
connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

John B. Hussey, of Louisiana, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 


of Edward T. Wailes, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
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dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed 


IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Army be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
these nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
these nominations be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMY, THE 
AIR FORCE, AND THE NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS, PREVIOUSLY 
PLACED ON THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT’S DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Navy and Marine 
Corps, which previously had been placed 
on the Vice President’s desk, for the in- 
formation of Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
these nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 

out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 
- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES TO HEAR ADDRESS BY 
PRESIDENT OF PHILIPPINE RE- 
PUBLIC 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that, under the order 
previously entered, at 12:20 the Senate 
will take a recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. At that time we expect to 
have the Senate proceed to the other 
body for the joint meeting. At about 
12:13 or 12:15 I shall suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I hope that any Senator 
who may then be occupying the floor will 
at that time yield to me for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
A letter from the Chairman, United States 

Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 

change, relating to Senate Report No. 1683 

concerning the appropriations for interna- 

tional educational exchange activities; to the 

Committee on Appropriations. 

PROPOSED DONATION BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
CERTAIN Boats TO VOLUNTEER Lire SAVINGS 
Corps 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Navy, relating to the proposed donation by 

that Department of two plane personnel 

boats to the United States Volunteer Life 

Savings Corps, for use in rescue and educa- 

tional training of its junior membership; to 

the Committee on Armed Services. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, CROOKED RIVER PROJ- 
ECT, OREGON 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 

adequate soil survey and land classification 

has been made of the lands in the Crooked 

River project, Oregon., and that the lands 

to be irrigated are susceptible to the produc- 

tion of agricultural crops by means of irri- 
gation; to the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. 

REPORTS OF RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSALS 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
oF 1956 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 

Georgetown Divide Public Utility District of 

Georgetown, Calif., had applied for a loan 

of $3,877,670 for project works estimated 

to cost $4,695,620; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
South Sutter Water District of East Nicolaus, 
Calif., had applied for a loan of $4,875,600 for 
project works estimated to cost $6,102,000; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien, and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY AcT or 1954, 

AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the board of so- 
cial and economic relations of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Ill., relating to civil lib- 
erties and Congressional investigating com- 
mittees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
West Covina, Calif., relating to the Presiden- 
tial veto of the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill, and the completion of the comprehen- 
sive plan for conservation and control of 
floodwaters in the county of Los Angeles; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. 3680. A bill to provide for participation 
of the United States in the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Se- 
attle, Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1721). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1790. A bill to fix the boundary of Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said 
boundary, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1722). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 11424. An act to extend the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1723). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 8308. An act to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of livestock 
as a policy of the United States, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1724). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, without amendment: 

H.R. 11058, An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acre- 
age allotments (Rept. No. 1725); and 

H. R. 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children (Rept. No. 1726). 
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EXPRESSION OF INDIGNATION AT 
EXECUTION OF CERTAIN HUN- 
GARIAN LEADERS—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION (S. REPT. NO. 1727) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 94) expressing indignation at 
the execution of certain leaders of the 
recent revolt in Hungary. The action 
on the concurrent resolution by the com- 
mittee was unanimous. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Know1anp] be listed as a 
cosponsor of the concurrent resolution 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the concur- 
rent resolution will be placed on the 
calendar; and, without objection, the 
name of the Senator from California 
{Mr. KNowLanp] will be listed as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 4026. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Edith Q, owned by James O. Quinn, of Sun- 
set, Maine, to be documented as a vessel of 
the United States with full coastwise privi- 
leges; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 4027. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
George E. Williams; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, and Mr. Dovucias) : 

§. 4028. A bill to establish a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System for the perma- 
nent good of the whole people, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 4029. A bill for the relief of Aldo Mar- 
tini, Lino Santi, and Dinora Santi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

5. 4030. A bill to establish policy respect- 
ing the issuance of passports and to provide 
passport review procedure; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

_ (See the remarks of Mr. EastLanp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 4031. A bill to amend section 223 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, as amended, relating to change of edu- 
cational or training program by an eligible 
veteran; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Yarsoroven when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 4032, A bill for the relief of Mercede 

Syaldi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
`” COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 315), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the 85th Congress, $15,000 in addition 
to the amounts, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 134 (a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, approved August 2, 
1946; Senate Resolution 154, agreed to Au- 
gust 6, 1957; and Senate Resolution 187, 
agreed to August 26, 1957. 


SHORTAGE OF COLLEGE PHYSICS 
TEACHERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times reports that 
the American Institute of Physics has 
warned that a serious shortage of college 
physics teachers could imperil the coun- 
try. The facts are that 451 of 490 insti- 
tutions—or more than 90 percent—with 
4-year undergraduate major programs 
in physics are unable to meet their need 
for qualified teachers. What is more 
alarming, the outlook for physics teach- 
ing is going to get worse, instead of bet- 
ter. The director of the Institute of 
Physics estimates that America’s colleges 
and universities will need 750 new 
physics teachers each year, for the next 
10 years. Only about 500 persons a year, 
however, will earn doctorates in physics; 
and 59 percent of these will not go into 
college teaching. 

Mr. President, it may be that much of 
the discussion that has been going on in 
the country since the launching of Sput- 
nik I, in October of last year, has failed 
to convince the American people that 
education is directly related to our mili- 
tary defense and, therefore, to our very 
survival. There can be no question, 
however, that in an age of military 
science, physics and the understanding 
of physics by gifted American young 
people can very possibly make a differ- 
ence between survival and failure. 

Mr. President, here is one more com- 
pelling reason why the Hill-Elliott bill, 
which provides for a major increase in 
higher education for scientists and other 
scholars, should be enacted at this ses- 
sion. Here is another reason why the 
relatively minor sum—as compared to 
military expenditures—that the Hill-El- 
liott bill calls upon the Nation to put into 
education, especially into education in 
the sciences, represents the best invest- 
ment in defense that America could pos- 
sibly make. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Times be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lack or TEACHERS In PHYSICS Scorep—In- 
STITUTE SEES PERIL TO UNITED STATES— 
Four HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE COLLEGES IN 
SURVEY REPORT A SHORTAGE 
The serious shortage of college physics 

teachers could imperil the country, the Amer- 

ican Institute of Physics warned yesterday. 
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The statement was made at a news con- 
ference at which the institute announced the 
findings of a recent survey of teachers, 

It found that 451 of 490 institutions with 
4-year undergraduate major programs in 
physics, were not able to meet their needs 
for qualified teachers. Forty-six other in- 
stitutions with major physics programs did 
not answer the questionnaire. 

Institute officials took the position that 
physics is the kingpin science in a scientific 
age and that in an intellectual race with the 
Soviet Union, every American citizen should 
have a physics course. 

But, they said, the outlook for physics 
teaching is going to get worse instead of 
better. 

Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, director of the in- 
stitute, said the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities needed 750 new physics teachers 
with doctor’s degrees each year for the next 
10 years. However, he declared, only about 
500 persons a year earned doctorates in 
physics and 59 percent of these went into 
fields other than college teaching. 

Dr. Hutchisson said that the shortage 
could potentially affect 100,000 college stu- 
dents each year who were not majoring in 
physics, and 16,000 who were. 

Among the survey findings were these: 

Although administrators provided funds 
during the current academic year sufficient 
to employ 403 new Ph. D. physicists, only 254 
could be obtained, 

Forty-nine percent of the institutions re- 
ported that because of the shortage their 
physics teachers were doing more teaching 
than is considered good practice. Another 
30 percent reported that graduate and un- 
dergraduate assistants were being relied upon 
to an undesirable degree in teaching. 

Forty-six percent of the institutions re- 
ported that the time available to physicists 
for research and other scholarly activities 
have been markedly reduced because of the 
teaching loads. 

Twenty-one percent of the institutions re- 
ported canceled classes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—CONSID- 
ERATION OF SENATE BILL 3817 
AND CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like the Recor to show 
that as soon as we dispose of the pres- 
ent unfinished business, we expect to 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No, 1717, S. 3817, to provide a pro- 
gram for the development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, which has 
been reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and which has a deadline against 
it. 

I should also like to announce that 
we anticipate having a calendar call 
when we dispose of the unfinished busi- 
ness, 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order entered on 


1958 


yesterday, I suggest that the Senate take 
a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 12:20 p. m. having arrived, the 
Senate will stand in recess and will then 
proceed to the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to hear the address to be 
delivered by the President of the Philip- 
pines. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 20 min- 
utes p. m., pursuant to the order entered 
on yesterday, the Senate took a recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—ADDRESS BY THE HON- 
ORABLE CARLOS P. GARCIA, PRES- 
IDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Senate, preceded by the Secretary 
(Felton M. Johnston), the Sergeant at 
Arms (Joseph C. Duke), the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the President pro tempore, 
proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of at- 
tending the joint meeting of the two 
Houses to hear the address to be deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Carlos P. Garcia, 
President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

(For the address delivered by the 
President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, see the House proceedings of 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 
The Senate returned to its Chamber 
at 1 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m. and 
reassembled when called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is still in order. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
on it in excess of the 3 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 2 
years ago, as the 84th Congress was en- 
tering its final months, I introduced, in 
behalf of myself and a bipartisan group 
of sponsors from coast to coast, a bill to 
establish a national wilderness preser- 
vation system—a bill to give Congres- 
sional sanction to a policy that has long 
been a reality in the mind of the Ameri- 
can people, but has never yet been given 
expression in basic law. 

That bill has come to be known as 
the wilderness bill. It has been attract- 
ing ever-increasing interest and support, 
not only among the many specially inter- 
ested conservation organizations and in- 
dividuals, but also from the general 
public and the press, 
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Ever since it was first introduced, I 
have been endeavoring to refine and per- 
fect the measure to a point where it could 
gain the widest possible acceptance. We 
now have ready the product of that work 
and study—the bill in a new and revised 
form, embodying many improvements. 

In my opinion, and the opinion of 
many others, it represents an outstand- 
ing conservation opportunity for this 
85th Congress. 

As the eminent and effectual conser- 
vationist from Oregon, that State’s 
junior Senator and a prominent co- 
sponsor of the bill (Mr. NEUBERGER], 
pointed out to the Senate on April 15 of 
this year, we have had an excellent op- 
portunity to clarify and improve the 
bill—and we have been meeting this 
challenge. The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, under the effective 
leadership of its chairman, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
has been diligent and cooperative to- 
ward this objective. 

We have made much progress. We 
have had hearings. We have had execu- 
tive agency reports. We have had criti- 
cisms and suggestions. And we have 
heeded them, while clinging to our 
objective. 


EXPERIENCE IN MINNESOTA 


I suppose that nowhere has the dis- 
cussion on this bill been more lively and 
interesting than in my own State of 
Minnesota. That is certainly under- 
standable, for there we have our won- 
derful canoe wilderness in the Superior 
National Forest, in the heart of a region 
that has many business interests in our 
national forests, as well as recreational 
and esthetic interests. 

Some of those responsible for success 
of these business enterprises so vital to 
our economy grew anxious when they 
heard about the Wilderness bill, because 
what they heard about it included mis- 
taken and misinterpreted information. 
We had considerable correspondence, 
endeavoring to clarify our objectives. 

Finally, I went to Minnesota and held 
a meeting at which the facts about the 
bill and our intentions in sponsoring it 
were thoroughly explained. I came 
away from this meeting reassured, but 
also determined to perfect the language 
to avoid such misunderstandings. I was 
not only pleased at reactions in favor of 
my interest in this measure, but I also 
felt good to have had our democratic 
processes demonstrated again. My con- 
fidence in the judgment of the people 
again deepened. Give Americans the 
facts, and they can be counted on to act 
right. 

I mention this experience in my own 
State of Minnesota partly because it is 
my own State, but also because it has 
seemed to me typical of a great deal of 
our experience with this Wilderness bill. 

We found ourselves greeted in several 
quarters with considerable suspicion. 
We were misunderstood. We were mis- 
interpreted. And yet we also were criti- 
cized in statements that revealed valid 
objections to certain features of our pro- 
posal. We were able to meet some of 
these objections—once we learned what 
they were. We clarified what was misun- 
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derstood. We explained the misinterpre- 
tations. We did not argue. We con- 
ferred, clarified, and revised. For this is 
important legislation, and we wanted it 
carefully prepared and understood. 
REVISIONS IN COMMITTEE PRINTS 


When I went to the meeting in Minne- 
sota to which I referred a moment ago, 
for example. I took with me the first re- 
vision of the bill that had clarified what 
our Minnesota friends had misunder- 
stood and had met the valid objections 
they had pointed out to us. 

This was a revision which the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
had issued as committee print No, 1. 
That was dated December 4, 1957. Of 
course, it included more than the revi- 
sions we had made with reference to our 
wilderness canoe country problems. It 
incorporated many clarifications, correc- 
tions, and improvements. Most of these 
had been the result of the hearings held 
last June 19 and 20 by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Committee print No. 1 not only incor- 
porated these revisions that had been 
suggested at that time, and agreed upon 
by all concerned. It also became an im- 
portant aid to us in dealing further with 
critics of the measure, and as a basis for 
discussion with officials of the land- 
management bureaus with whom we 
were endeavoring to cooperate. By tak- 
ing this committee print No. 1 to officials 
of the Forest Service, the Park Service, 
and other Government agencies, and by 
discussing it also with critics of the wil- 
derness bill outside the Government, the 
proponents of the bill were able to con- 
firm the wisdom of changes already made 
and suggest others. 

This proved to be a welcome assistance 
to the committee, and the results of these 
further discussions were incorporated 
last February 11 in a committee print 
No. 2. 

As the introductory note on this com- 
mittee print said, the changes had been 
worked out in cooperation with the spon- 
sors. It incorporated more revisions and 
clarifications suggested at the hearings. 
As the committee’s preamble note point- 
ed out, these revisions included provisions 
from a substitute bill suggested by the 
Forest Service, and extension of the 
measure, as suggested by the Bureau 
of the Budget, to deal with, and I quote 
from the committee print introduction, 
“The problems of preservation of natural 
wilderness assets in a general and uni- 
form statute applicable to all affected 
agencies.” It also incorporated addi- 
tional revisions in accordance with sug- 
gestions received following widespread 
distribution of committee print No, 1 for 
study. 

On April 15, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] obtained unanimous 
consent to have committee print No. 2 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
appears on page 6340, along with com- 
ments by the Senator from Oregon and 
some remarks which I also was pleased to 
make at that time. Included likewise in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at that time 
was a statement on the committee 
print—an analysis and interpretation— 
prepared on request by Howard Zahniser, 
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executive secretary of the Wilderness So- 
ciety and Washington representative of 
Trustees for Conservation. Dr. Zahniser 
reviewed what he called the cooperative 
and constructive attitude taken toward 
this legislation by its proponents. I call 
attention now to these statements in the 
Recorp for April 15. I do not propose to 
repeat them today. 

I do not know when I have worked 
with a more willingly cooperative group 
of proponents of legislation than these 
conservationists who are so earnestly en- 
deavoring in the public interest to see 
established a sound wilderness preserva- 
tion policy. Their patient and coopera- 
tive attitude toward representatives of 
other interests, their sincere, and intelli- 
gent broad public interest, their willing- 
ness to accept criticism, and to develop 
their proposal into a new and better 
measure—all have made for harmonious 
and constructive progress. 

The results of this kind of cooperation 
have also included many revisions. 
Further conferences with officials in the 
executive branch—for whose cooperation 
I also am most thankful—have resulted 
in clarifications and other revisions even 
beyond those consolidated in committee 
print No. 2. These all add up to a con- 
siderable number of changes in our orig- 
inal bill, S. 1176, introduced on February 
11, 1957. If the committee were to re- 
port this bill with all the deletions 
printed in stricken type and all the sub- 
stitutions and additions in italics, we 
would indeed have a striking demonstra- 
tion of how legislation is improved 
through revision. But we also would 
have an unwieldy document for our 
further consideration. 

In order to spare the committee the 
Tabor of the preparation of such a revi- 
sion and also to spare ourselves the un- 
necessary confusion and length of a doc- 
ument incorporating within itself both 
discarded and revised language, I am 
happy, Mr. President, to accept a sug- 
gestion of my colleague and cosponsor 
of this measure, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and reintroduce the wilderness bill 
in its revised form as a separate measure. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], and the Senator from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system 
for the permanent good of the whole peo- 
ple. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be rrinted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4028) to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system 
for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Humpurey (for himself, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. Dovctas), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a), in order to 
secure for the American people of present 
and future generations the benefits of an 
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enduring resource of wilderness, there is 
hereby established a national wilderness 
preservation system. As hereinafter pro- 
vided, this system shall be composed of fed- 
erally owned or controlled areas in the 
United States and its Territories and pos- 
sessions, retaining their primeval environ- 
ment and infiuence and being managed for 
purposes consistent with their continued 
preservation as wilderness, which areas shall 
serve the public purposes of recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, 
and historical use and enjoyment by the 
people in such manner as will leave them 
unimpaired for future use and enjoyment 
as wilderness. 

(b) The Congress recognizes that an in- 
creasing population, accompanied by expand- 
ing settlement and growing mechanization, 
is destined to occupy and modify all areas 
within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions except those that are designated 
for preservation and protection in their nat- 
ural condition. The preservation of such 
designated areas of wilderness is recognized 
as a desirable policy of the Government of 
the United States of America for the health, 
welfare, knowledge, and happiness of its cit- 
izens of present and future generations, par- 
ticularly for those uses of such areas that 
facilitate recreation and the preservation or 
restoration of health. 

(c) It is accordingly declared to be the 
policy of Congress (1) to secure the dedica- 
tion of an adequate system of areas of wilder- 
ness to serve the recreational, scenic, scien- 
tific, educational, conservation, and historical 
needs of the people, and (2) to provide for 
the protection of these areas and for the 
gathering and dissemination of information 
regarding their use and enjoyment as wilder- 
ness. Pursuant to this policy the Congress 
gives sanction to the continued preservation 
as wilderness of those areas federally owned 
or controlled that are within national parks, 
national forests, national wildlife refuges, or 
other public lands, and that have so far re- 
tained under their Federal administration 
the principal attributes of their primeval 
character, It is pursuant to this policy and 
sanction that the national wilderness preser- 
vation system is established. Within the 
units of this system designated for inclusion 
by this act, and in those that may later be 
designated in accordance with its provisions, 
the preservation of wilderness shall he 
paramount. 

(a) In establishing thus a national wil- 
derness preservation system to include units 
within the national forests it is further 
declared to be the policy of Congress to 
administer the national forests with the 
general objectives of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield, and in order to carry out this 
policy the Secretary of Agriculture is ac- 
cordingly directed to administer the national 
forests on a multiple use basis so that the 
resources therof will be used and developed 
to produce a sustained yield of products and 
services, including the establishment and 
maintenance of wilderness areas, for the 
benefit of all the people of this and future 
generations. The purposes of this act are 
further declared to be within and supple- 
mental to but not in interference with the 
purposes for which national forests are es- 
tablished as set forth in the Act of June 4, 
1897 (30 Stat. 34, 35; U. S. C. 475, 551). 

(e) A wilderness, in contrast with those 
areas where man and his own works domi- 
nate the landscape, is hereby recognized as 
an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a visitor who does not re- 
main, For the purposes of this act the 
term “wilderness” shall include the areas 
provided for in section 2 of this act and 
such other areas as shall be designated for 
inclusion in the national wilderness preser- 
vation system in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 
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NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 

Sec. 2. The national wilderness preserva- 
tion system (hereafter referred to in this 
act as the wilderness system) shall-comprise 
(subject to existing private rights, if any) 
the federally owned or controlled areas of 
land and water provided for in this section 
and the related airspace reservations, 


NATIONAL FOREST AREAS 


(a) The wilderness system shall include the 
areas within the national forests classified 
on June 1, 1958, by the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Forest Service as wilderness, 
wild, primitive, or roadless: Provided, That 
the wilderness system shall not include any 
primitive area which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall determine to be not predomi- 
nantly of wilderness value, and each primi- 
tive area included in the wilderness system 
shall be subject to such boundary modifica- 
tion as the Secretary shall determine to be 
needed to exclude any portions not predomi- 
nantly of wilderness value or to add any 
adjacent national forest lands predominantly 
of wilderness value. Determinations regard- 
ing national forest areas classified as primi- 
tive shall be made within 10 years after the 
date of this act, and any such area regarding 
which such determinations have not been 
made shall, with the exception of any roads, 
motor trails, structures or other installations 
then existing, automatically then become a 
part of the wilderness system, 

Additional areas for inclusion in the wil- 
derness system may be designated within 
national forests by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, after not less than 90 days public notice 
and the holding of a public hearing, if there 
is a-demand for such a hearing, and such 
designations shall take effect as provided in 
subsection (f) below. The publication of a 
notice of a proposal to add any national 
forest area or part thereof to the wilderness 
system shall segregate the public lands in- 
volved from any or all appropriations under 
the public-land laws to the extent deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM AREAS 


(b) At the times and in the manner here- 
inafter provided for, the wilderness system 
shall include each park and monument in 
the National Park System on June 1, 1958, 
embracing a continuous area of five thou- 
sand acres or more without roads, and such 
additional units of the National Park Sys- 
tem as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
designate. 

Not later than 10 years after the date of 
this act, or within 2 years after the unit 
has been added to the wilderness system, 
whichever is later, and 90 days after giving 
public notice in accordance with section 4 
of the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 238; 5 U. S. C. 1003) the Secretary 
of the Interior shall designate within each 
unit of the National Park System included 
in the wilderness system such area or areas 
as he shall determine to be required for 
roads, motor trails, buildings, accommoda- 
tions for visitors, and administrative instal- 
lations. Each such unit shall become a part 
of the wilderness system when the designa- 
tion of such area or areas has been made. 
Should the Secretary fail to make such a 
designation within the time limits specified, 
each such unit, with the exception of roads, 
motor trails, buildings, accommodations for 
visitors, and administrative installations 
then in existence, shall automatically then 
become a part of the wilderness system. 

No designation of an area for roads, motor 
trails, buildings, accommodations for visi- 
tors, or administrative installations shall 
modify or affect the application to that area 
of the provisions of the act approved August 
25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a Na- 
tional Park Service, and for other purposes” 
(39 Stat. 535, as amended; U. S. C. 16: 1 et 
seq.). The accommodations and installations 
in such designated areas shall be incident 
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to the conservation and use and enjoyment 
of the scenery and the natural and historical 
objects and flora and fauna of the park or 
monument in its natural condition. Further, 
the inclusion of any national park system 
area within the wilderness system pursuant 
to this act shall in no manner lower the 
standards evolved for the use and preserva- 
tion of such national park system areas in 
accordance with the act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535, as amended; 16 U, S. C., 1952 
edition, sec. 1 et seq.), the statutory au- 
thority under which the area was created, 
or any other act of Congress which might 
pertain to or affect such national park sys- 
tem area, 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES AND RANGES 


(c) The wilderness system shall include 
such wildlife refuges and game ranges, or 
portions thereof, as the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall designate. Within 5 years after 
the date of this act the Secretary shall sur- 
vey the refuges and ranges under his juris- 
diction on June 1, 1958, and designate for 
inclusion in the wilderness system those 
refuges and ranges, or portions thereof, that 
he determines to be appropriate. Further, 
the Secretary shall survey any refuges or 
ranges added to his jurisdiction after June 1, 
1958, to determine if they are, or contain 
areas that are, suitable for inclusion in the 
wilderness system, and shall make such de- 
termination and so designate the appropri- 
ate refuge, range, or portion thereof, within 
2 years after the refuge or range is added 
to his jurisdiction. 

Within 2 years after the designation of any 
refuge or range in its entirety, and 90 days 
after giving public notice in accordance with 
section 4, Administrative Procedure Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U. S. C. 1003), the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall designate within 
such refuge or range such area or areas as 
he shall determine to be required for roads 
and buildings and other installations for 
administration and protection of the wild- 
life. Should the Secretary fail to make such 
designation within the time limit specified, 
the refuge or range, with the exception of any 
road, building, or other installation for ad- 
ministration and protection then existing, 
shall automatically then become a part of 
the wilderness system. 


THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 


(d) The wilderness system shall include 
such areas of tribal land on Indian reserva- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may 
designate as appropriate for inclusion after 
consultation with the several tribes or bands, 
through their tribal councils or other duly 
constituted authorities. Such designation 
shall not change title to the land or the 
tribe’s beneficial interest in the land, 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to make any addition, modification, or elimi- 
nation recommended by any tribe or band 
with regard to any area of its tribal land. 
Unless the Congress shall otherwise provide, 
the termination of Federal trusteeship over a 
tribe or tribes shall remove from the wilder- 
ness system any included tribal lands so 
affected. 

Nothing in this act shall in any respect 
abrogate any treaty with any band or tribe 
of Indians, or in any way modify or other- 
wise affect the Indians’ hunting and fishing 
rights or privileges. 

OTHER UNITS 

(e) The wilderness system shall also in- 
clude such units as may be designated within 
any federally owned or controlled area of 
land and/or water by the official or officials 
authorized to determine the use of the lands 
and waters involved, including any area or 
areas acquired by gift or bequest by any 
agency of the Federal Government for preser- 
vation as wilderness. Addition to or modifi- 
cation or elimination of such units shall be 
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in accordance with regulations that shall be 
established in conformity with the purposes 
of this act by the official or officials authorized 
to determine the use of the lands and waters 
involved, including, but not limited to, pro- 
visions for segregating any public lands in- 
volved from any or all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws pending addition 
of such units to the wilderness system, and 
shall take effect as provided in subsection 
(f) below. Such regulations with regard to 
any privately owned area given or bequeathed 
to a Federal agency for preservation as wil- 
derness shall be in accordance with such 
agreements as shall be made at the time of 
such gift or bequest. 


ADDITIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND ELIMINATIONS 


(f) Any proposed addition to, modifica- 
tion of, or elimination from any area of 
wilderness established in accordance with 
this act, and any proposed addition or elimi- 
nation of any unit to or from the wilderness 
system, shall be made only after not less 
than 90 days public notice and the holding 
of a public hearing, if there is a demand for 
such a hearing, and shall be reported with 
map and description to Congress by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Interior, or other official or officials having 
jurisdiction over the lands involved and 
shall take effect upon the expiration of the 
first period of 120 calendar days, of continu- 
ous session of Congress, following the date 
on which the report is received by Congress; 
but only if during this period there has not 
been passed by Congress a concurrent reso- 
lution opposing such proposed addition, 
modification, or elimination. A copy of 
each such report submitted to Congress 
shall at the same time be forwarded with 
map and description to the secretary of the 
National Wilderness Preservation Council. 
Within any unit of the wilderness system the 
acquisition of any privately owned lands is 
hereby authorized, and such sums as the 
Congress may approve for such acquisition 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

USE OF THE WILDERNESS 


Sec. 3. (a) Nothing in this act shall be 
interpreted as interfering with the purposes 
stated in the establishment of any national 
park or monument, national forest, na- 
tional wildlife refuge, Indian reservation, 
or other Federal land area involved, except 
that any agency administering any area 
within the wilderness system shall be re- 
sponsible for preserving the wilderness char- 
acter of the area and shall so administer 
such area for such other purposes as also 
to preserve its wilderness character. The 
wilderness system shall be deyoted to the 
public purposes of recreational, educational, 
scenic, scientific, conservation, and historical 
use, All such use shall be in harmony, both 
in kind and degree, with the wilderness en- 
vironment and with its preservation, and 
the areas within the wilderness system shall 
be so managed as to protect and preserve the 
soil and the vegetation thereon beneficial to 
wildlife. 

Copies of regulations, permits, designa- 
tions, or determinations established or is- 
sued in connection with the administration 
of any unit or units of the wilderness sys- 
tem and copies of any subsequent amend- 
ments thereto shall be forwarded to the 
secretary of the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Council by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Interior, or 
such other official or officials as shall estab- 
lish or issue them. The Council shall main- 
tain a public file of such copies but shall 
have no administrative jurisdiction over any 
unit in the wilderness system nor over any 
agency that does have such jurisdiction. 

(b) Except as specially provided in this 
section, and subject to existing private 
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rights (if any), no portion of any area con- 

stituting a unit of the wilderness system 
shall be used for any form of commercial 
enterprise not contemplated in the purposes 
of this act. Within such areas, except as 
otherwise provided in this section and in 
section 2 of this act, there shall be no per- 
manent road; nor shall there be any use of 
motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or 
motorboats, or landing of aircraft, nor any 
other mechanical transport or delivery of 
persons or supplies, nor any temporary road, 
nor any structure or installation, in excess 
of the minimum required for the adminis- 
tration of the area for the purposes of this 
act. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

(c) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

(1) Within national forest areas included 
in the wilderness system grazing of domestic 
livestock and the use of aircraft or motor- 
boats where these practices have already be- 
come well established may be permitted to 
continue subject to such restrictions as the 
Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

(2) Within national forest areas included 
in the wilderness system the President may, 
within a specific area and in accordance with 
such regulations as he may deem desirable, 
authorize prospecting, mining, the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of reservoirs and 
water-conservation works, and such meas- 
ures as may be found necessary in control 
of insects and diseases, including the road 
construction found essential to such mining 
and reservoir construction, upon his deter- 
mination that such use in the specific area 
will better serve the interests of the United 
States and the people thereof than will its 
denial. 

(3) Other provisions of this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the management 
of the Superior, Little Indian Sioux, and 
Caribou roadless areas in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, Minn., shall be in ac- 
cordance with regulations established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the general purpose of maintaining, 
without unnecessary restrictions on other 
uses, including that of timber, the primi- 
tive character of the roadless areas, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of lakes, streams, and 
portages: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall preclude the continuance within 
these roadless areas of any already estab- 
lished use of motorboats. Nothing in this 
act shall modify the restrictions and provi- 
sions of the Shipstead-Nolan Act, Public 
Law 539, 7lst Congress, 2d session, July 10, 
1930, and the Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik-An- 
dresen Act, Public Law 607, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, June 22, 1956, as applying to the 
Superior National Forest or the regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Modifica- 
tions of roadless areas within the Superior 
National Forest shall be accomplished in the 
same manner as provided in section 2 (a) 
and (f). 

(4) Any existing use or form of appropri- 
ation authorized or provided for in the Ex- 
ecutive order or legislation establishing any 
national wildlife refuge or range existing on 
the date of approval of this act may be con- 
tinued under such authorization or pro- 
vision. 

(5) Nothing in this act shall constitute an 
express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to ex- 
emption from State water laws. 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 

Sec. 4. (a) The National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Council is hereby created, to con- 
sist ex officio of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and also three 
citizen members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The citizen members shall be 
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persons known to be informed regarding, and 
interested in the preservation of, wilder- 
ness; one of them shall be appointed initially 
for a term of 2 years, one for a term of 4 
years, and one for a term of 6 years. After 
the expiration of these initial terms, each 
citizen member shall be appointed for a 6- 
year term. The President shall designate 
from among the citizen members a chairman, 
who shall serve for a 2-year term. The Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution shall 
be ex officio the secretary of the Council and, 
subject to the Council, shall maintain its 
headquarters. 

(b) The Council shall serve as the reposi- 
tory for, and shall maintain available for 
public inspection, such maps and official pa- 
pers regarding the wilderness system as may 
be filed with it. The Council shall serve as 
a nonexclusive clearinghouse for exchange of 
information among the agencies administer- 
ing areas within the wilderness system. The 
Council shall make, sponsor, and coordinate 
surveys of wilderness needs and conditions 
and gather and disseminate information, in- 
cluding maps, for the information of the 
public regarding use and preservation of the 
areas of wilderness within the wilderness 
system, including information and maps re- 
garding State and other non-Federal areas. 
The Council is directed to consult with, ad- 
vise, and invoke the aid of appropriate of- 
ficers of the United States Government and 
to assist in obtaining cooperation in wil- 
derness preservation and use among Federal 
and State agencies and private agencies and 
organizations concerned therewith. The 
Council, through its chairman, shall an- 
nually present to Congress, not later than 
the 10th day of January, a report on the 
operations of the Council during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and on the status of the 
wilderness system at the close of that fiscal 
year, including an annotated list of the areas 
included showing their size, location, and 
administering agency, and shall make such 
recommendations to Congress as the Coun- 
cil shall deem advisable. 

(c) The Council shall meet annually and 
at such times between annual meetings as 
the Council shall determine, or upon call 
of the chairman or any three members. 
Members of the Council shall serve as such 
without compensation but shall receive 
transportation expenses and in addition a 
per diem payment to be fixed by the Coun- 
cil, not to exceed $50 a day, as reimburse- 
ment for expenditures in connection with 
attending any meeting of the Council. A 
sum sufficient to pay the necessary expenses 
of the Council, including printing and bind- 
ing, not to exceed an annual expenditure of 
$100,000, is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. Disburse- 
ments from such appropriations shall be 
made by the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in behalf of the Coun- 
cil is authorized to accept private gifts and 
benefactions to be used to further the pur- 
poses of this act, and such gifts and bene- 
factions shall be deductible from income 
for Federal tax purposes and shall be ex- 
empt from Federal estate tax. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be known as the 
“National Wilderness Preservation Act,” 


REVISED WILDERNESS BILL ANALYSIS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
revised version of the national wilder- 
ness preservation bill as introduced to- 
day is divided into five sections. 

Section 1 is a statement of purposes 
and definitions. It includes the declara- 
tion that it is the policy of the Congress 
to dedicate an adequate system of wild- 
erness areas to the needs of the whole 
people; 
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Section 2 details the areas which shall 
be included in the wilderness system, 
and establishes the procedures and con- 
ditions for bringing into the System (a) 
national forest areas, (b) national park 
areas, (c) wildlife refuges and ranges, 
(d) Indian tribal lands, and (e) any 
other units; 

Section 3 is entitled “Use of the Wil- 
derness” ; 

Section 4 provides for the establish- 
ment of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Council; and 

Section 5 merely gives the act a name 
for easy reference. 

A WILDERNESS POLICY 


Section 1 lays down the broad policies 
for the formation of a national wilder- 
ness system. It is made clear that the 
preservation of wilderness areas is in the 
public interest, to serve the public by 
providing opportunity for recreation, 
scenic enjoyment, scientific and histor- 
ical study, and conservation of the 
primeval environment in such a manner 
as to preserve the wilderness unimpaired 
for future use and enjoyment. 

Preservation of such areas is declared 
to be a desirable policy for the health, 
welfare, knowledge, and happiness of 
present and future generations. These 
wilderness areas will not be locked up 
for the benefit of a few. They will be 
preserved for the Nation, and will be 
available to any and all persons who 
want to see and visit and enjoy them. 

Before explaining details of the other 
sections, two ghosts which seem to have 
been threatening the sleep of some of the 
critics of the earlier wilderness bills 
should be laid to rest—once and for all, 
This new bill is in no sense a land grab, 
and it does not set up a new agency or 
superagency. As to the first point, it is 
clear in the very first section that this bill 
relates to lands now in Federal ownership 
or control, either by Congressional ac- 
tion, as in the national parks, or by ad- 
ministrative action, as in the national 
forests. Wilderness areas under various 
designations are presently reserved and 
are not open to commercial exploitation. 

The wilderness bill would set up 
standards and procedures for the guid- 
ance of the agencies which have been 
and will continue to be responsible for 
administration. All of the areas which 
will be established as wilderness under 
this bill will continue to be managed by 
the bureaus which are now responsible. 
In the Department of Agriculture, this 
is the Forest Service. In the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, these are the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and perhaps the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

No new bureau or administrative 
agency will be needed. The two depart- 
ments, acting through the bureaus, will 
have authority and machinery to carry 
out the purposes of this act. They will 
have the added strength which will 
come from Congressional affirmation of 
a national policy, clothed in a statute. 

One other point in section 1 needs to 
be considered here. While the preser- 
vation of wilderness is declared para- 
mount in those units or areas which 
have been reserved for that purpose, the 
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Congress would for the first time give 
statutory recognition to the policy of 
multiple use, particularly as carried out 
in the national forests. Of course, this 
does not mean that every foot of a na- 
tional forest is susceptible to half a 
dozen uses. It does mean that half a 
dozen uses may be possible within the 
forest. And specifically, in this con- 
nection, it means an investigation and 
a finding that certain parts of the for- 
ests have their highest and best use as 
wilderness. 
THE WILDERNESS SYSTEM 


Section 2 states that the Wilderness 
System shall comprise (subject to exist- 
ing private rights, if any) the federally 
owned or controlled areas of land and 
water provided for in this section. The 
section has six subheadings: 

(a) National forest areas: Areas with- 
in the national forests, classified as of 
June 1, 1958, as wilderness, wild, primi- 
tive, or roadless, are included, with the 
proviso that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must within 10 years make such 
boundary modifications of the primitive 
areas as to exclude any portions not 
predominantly of wilderness value or 
add adjacent national forest lands which 
he determines. to be predominantly of 
wilderness value. If the Secretary de- 
sires to include additional areas in the 
Wilderness System he must give at least 
$0 days public notice and must also hold 
a hearing if there is demand for one. A 
further check on the Secretary is pro- 
vided in subsection (f), which permits 
Congressional review of changes in 
wilderness areas, as explained later. 

(b) National park system areas: The 
procedures for the national parks are 
similar, but they differ technically, be- 
cause already, by statute, the parks are 
dedicated to a related preservation pur- 
pose. An entire park is included in the 
system, but the Secretary of the Interior 
will be permitted to determine what 
portion of a park or monument may be 
required for roads, motor trails, and 
necessary buildings for visitors and ad- 
ministration. The remainder of each 
park or monument embracing a block 
of 5,000 acres or more without roads will 
then be part of the Wilderness System. 
This section also includes language 
which will safeguard the high standards 
of the National Park Service, in accord- 
ance with the National Parks Act of 
1916, and subsequent supplementary 
acts. 

(c) National wildlife refuges and 
ranges: Recognizing that not all wild- 
life refuges and ranges are properly 
wilderness areas, even though they pro- 
tect wildlife, the bill provides in this 
subsection that the Secretary of the In- 
terior include such refuges and ranges, 
or portions thereof, as he determines 
proper. The Secretary will have 5 
years within which to make a survey of 
the refuges and ranges, before he makes 
this determination. 

cd) The Indians’ wilderness: Admit- 
tedly Indian lands present a problem 
that is different from those on other 
lands in Federal ownership. Legally, 
the title to tribal lands, with some 
minor exceptions, is in the United 
States. The beneficial interest is in the 
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Indians, and they are in fact the real 
owners. There seem to be three possi- 
ble approaches: First, leave out Indian 
lands; second, include them with the 
consent of the owners; and, third, in- 
clude them, as other Federal lands. 
The third choice seems best for several 
reasons. The United States is not only 
the legal titleholder; it is trustee for 
the tribes. As trustee, it has an obliga- 
tion to see that Indian lands are put to 
the best use. Under existing law the 
tribes may not lease their lands or 
otherwise put them to use without the 
approval of the Secretary or his 
representative, 

In substance, therefore, the language 
in subsection (d) does not change the 
Secretary’s powers; heretofore, certain 
Indian lands have been held as roadless 
or wild areas by secretarial order. 

On some reservations the best and 
highest use for some portions would be 
wilderness preservation. Economically, 
too, such use would be desirable, for it 
would bring in more visitors and more 
cash than would be derived from any 
other kind of exploitation. Finally, some 
of these Indian areas are contiguous to 
similar areas in national forests or na- 
tional parks. If these Indian areas are 
not properly managed, the results could 
be disastrous for watershed protection 
and for scenic and other values. 

Actually this section leaves the final 
disposition of such Indian lands to the 
Congress, for it states that the termina- 
tion of Federal trusteeship shall auto- 
matically remove Indian lands from the 
wilderness system unless Congress pro- 
vides otherwise. 

(e) Other units: This is a short sec- 
tion, giving authority to the officials hav- 
ing jurisdiction over other Federal lands 
to designate areas for inclusion in the 
wilderness system. 

(f) Additions, modifications, and elim- 
inations: This paragraph provides that 
the responsible officials who have author- 
ity to make changes in the wilderness 
system shall do so only after public notice 
and shall report the changes to Congress. 
The changes become effective at the end 
of a 120-day period, during which Con- 
gress May pass a concurrent resolution 
opposing the changes. If the Congress 
does not act, the changes stand effective. 
This paragraph also authorizes the ac- 
quistion of private lands within the 
boundaries of any wilderness unit. 

WILDERNESS USE 


Section 3 on “use of the wilderness” is 
important, for it makes clear that the 
preservation of wilderness is not incon- 
sistent with the purposes for which nit- 
tional parks, national forests, and other 
units have been established. These units 
will be administered for such other pur- 
poses as also to preserve their wilderness 
character. 

This section prescribes certain general 
requirements for the maintenance of 
wilderness: No permanent roads, no uso 
of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, 
motorboats or aircraft, and no other 
mechanical transport or delivery of per- 
son or things, and no structures or in- 
stallations, including temporary roads, 
in excess of the minimum required for 
administration. 
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However, this section also makes cer- 
tain exceptions or special provisions, giv- 
ing recognition to prior established uses 
in national forests, such as grazing and 
the use of motorboats. The section also 
authorizes the President to open specific 
areas in the national forests for pros- 
pecting, mining, construction of reser- 
voirs and water-conservation works, and 
insect and disease control, if he finds 
that such uses will best serve the inter- 
ests of the United States and the people 
thereof. 

The third paragraph in this section 
relates to the roadless areas in the Su- 
perior National Forest which have been 
the subject of prior special legislation 
and administrative orders. 

Paragraph 4 of section 3 deals with 
existing uses on wildlife refuges and 
ranges. It clearly authorizes the con- 
tinuation of such uses as are authorized 
in the Executive order or the legislation 
establishing such unit. 

Paragraph 5, the last in this section, 
contains language vital to colleagues 
from the West. When the first wilder- 
ness bill was being discussed, some of its 
opponents charged that its enactment 
would change existing water laws and 
would deprive local communities of 
water, both domestic and irrigation. Al- 
though this was certainly not the in- 
tention of the sponsors, it has seemed 
necessary to insert a short sentence to 
remove any doubts. The sentence added 
Says: 

Nothing in this act shall constitute an ex- 
press or implied claim or denial on the part 
of the Federal Government as to exemption 
from State water laws. 

THE WILDERNESS COUNCIL 


Section 4 establishes the National Wil- 
derness Preservation Council. The 
Council is not an administrative agency, 
and it has no authority over any of the 
agencies which do have jurisdiction. It 
is composed of the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, all three 
of whom serve ex officio, and three citi- 
zen members, to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The citizen members, after 
the initial terms which are staggered, 
serve for 6 years. They receive no pay, 
but are allowed per diem and trans- 
portation costs when actually serving. 
The Council is intended to bring to a 
focus our various wilderness interests 
and to be an information center. It is 
to be the repository for maps, official 
papers, and data about the wilderness 
system, and it is authorized to coordinate 
and disseminate information. The 
Council is required to present an annual 
report to the Congress, on its own oper- 
ations and about the status of the wil- 
derness system. The authorization for 
Council expenses is limited to $100,000 
a year, and disbursements of funds would 
be made through the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, so that no new fiscal machinery 
need be established. 

Section 5 merely provides that this 
measure shall be known as the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. As a cosponsor of 
the wilderness bill, I have been deeply 
interested in the bill from its very be- 
ginnings. Also, as a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I express my appreciation to the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] for cooperative leadership in 
advancing the legislation. For many 
years I have been concerned with wilder- 
ness preservation and conservation, and 
one of my great satisfactions in the Sen- 
ate has been in realizing the opportunity 
to be a coworker with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in the de- 
velopment and sponsorship of this im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

I can remember the time—not too long 
ago—when wilderness was considered a 
matter of interest only to a minority. 
Yet today widespread recognition of the 
fundamental values which wilderness of- 
fers to all Americans has been evidenced 
by public expressions of interest from 
individuals and by the press in all parts 
of the country. 

One remarkable demonstration of such 
public interest is found in a special issue 
of a nationally circulated American mag- 
azine received only yesterday. The July 
1958 Holiday magazine devotes its entire 
issue to the beauty and wonders of natu- 
ral America. 

In an editorial entitled “Natural Amer- 
ica,” Holiday’s editors indicate that 
“Americans tend to love natura! nature 
best, wild forests, and big mountains. 
They point out that “we prefer the un- 
tended, the fresh, the nonmanhandled.” 

“There is a deeper pleasure for us,” 
they emphasize, in “the mon:1mental se- 
quoias of California—God’s gift to Amer- 
ica,” than even in the wonderful beauty 
of our blossoming cherry trees. 

Americans— 


adds Holiday— 


admire most in nature a primal force which 
has not been subdued by man. 


It is the purpose of the wilderness bill 
to see that we shall always have some 
areas in America where these primitive 
forces have not been subdued. The pub- 
lication this week of this special issue of 
Holiday I consider a most timely event 
in illustrating the widespreac popular 
interest in what we are here trying to 
accomplish. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Naronar AMERICA 

Too many of us look upon the United 
States as a completed country, fully tamed 
and settled, a massed metropolis running 
from city to suburb to exurb, highways solid- 
ly lined with factories and motels, and a 
countryside littered with housing develop- 
ments. We are built up, grown up, and, 
according to certain cynics, just about used 
up. We now go to Canada for the iron ore 
which the Mesabi once gave forth so lavishly, 
and to Canada and Finland for the pulp to 
satisfy our insatiable appetite for paper. To 
find new oil we even go out to sea. 

Although there is truth in this view of 
the United States, much of the rugged 
America as it was known to the Indians 
themselves remains with us. For the rivers 
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still flow to the sea, some gently, some 
viciously, the mountains still soar above the 
land, birds still blacken the sky, trees still 
rustle in deep forests, strange life still creeps 
along the vast coastline, and wild animals 
still roam every State in the Union. 

This month, in a period when so much 
national attention is intensely concentrated 
on rockets and missiles and satellites, Holi- 
day wishes to point to the natural world 
around us. There is a danger that we will 
start believing that blueprints and plans 
and numbers are the most important things 
in this world. We may forget that the real 
nature of the world is poetic, magical, 
miraculous. 

For example, consider the horseshoe crab. 
The horseshoe crab doesn't know an orbit 
from an obituary. Yet by the mysterious 
understanding it possesses of the moon and 
the tides, it spawns at just the phase of the 
moon, just the height of the tides, most 
favorable to its survival. Human beings as 
well as horseshoe crabs have certain primal 
pulls which we must feel and heed in order 
to survive. But as we pour more and more 
of our thought and emotion and money into 
fabrications like the missile, we risk losing 
contact with our natural environment. The 
result could be a science going from success 
to success while we ourselves become more 
and more out of touch with the great flows 
of meaning which nature sends out to her 
creatures. We are already, television help 
us, well along this road. To go to the end 
would mean a world of scientific miracles 
serving a human race full of trivial and 
deadened personalities. 

But this danger, real as it is, should not 
be hard to avoid. For America is still 
crowded with nature, in the sense of wilder- 
ness and wildlife. Occasionally this still- 
flourishing wildlife spills over into what we 
think of as the most civilized and artificial 
areas of our country—a deer darts across a 
street in New York City, a copperhead bites 
a woman in a sophisticated Connecticut 
exurb, @ raccoon is trapped in the Bronx, 
The woods and spaces can’t contain all the 
vigor of their life. The lesson every empty 
house and every deserted street teaches is 
that nature will invade anything man- 
made unless actively barred. 

It is easy to forget this lesson until a piece 
of settled shoreline abruptly lurches into 
the sea, or until a sidewalk is slowly torn to 
pieces by spreading roots. Californians have 
a loud reminder that sometimes no amount 
of activity can bar nature. An earth tremor 
runs the length of the State now and then 
to remind them that they are living on the 
lip of a gigantic crack in the earth which 
has opened before to shake down their cities 
and may again, and that there is absolutely 
nothing they or anyone else can do about it. 

Nature is neutral, blind, unreasoning, 
cruel, and invincible. None of the victories 
of science have been gained over nature. 
The victories—the Salk vaccine, atomic 
energy, heart surgery—have been gained over 
human ignorance, and they were achieved 
only by understanding more exactly nature's 
axioms and how man can better conform to 
them. Nature blindly inflicts itself on man, 
and man inches along toward dealing with 
it a little more effectively. Even though this 
blind impact of nature is often cruel and 
unjust, it can also be a revelation, a salva- 
tion. It is there that human beings can 
feel the force and meaning of life. Only 
those reaching into the spiritual, the super- 
natural sphere believe themselves to some 
degree freed from the tyranny of nature. 

It is the most beautiful tyrant imaginable. 
From the beautiful veining of a maple leaf 
by its inner stems to the beautiful veining 
of the continent by its rivers, the works of 
nature are laid before us. Millions of peo- 
ple watch and rejoice in the endless variety 
of the sea, of waves breaking against the 
shore; some peer with equal enchantment 
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into the little world of seashells. Americans 
tend to love natural nature best, wild forests 
and big mountains and nonirrigated deserts 
and unpopulated stretches of the coastline. 
In other countries hedges are trained to grow 
in the shape of balustrades and gardens are 
manicured to resemble marble floors, but 
here, with such vastnesses around us, we 
prefer the untended, the fresh, the non- 
manhandled. We love the fantastic natural 
bastions of the Grand Canyon and the un- 
earthly shadings cast over the Painted Desert. 
Instead of formal gardens, we want the rho- 
dodendron breaking into bloom along the 
Appalachians. It is true that we go to see 
the planned and planted cherry trees in 
Washington in the spring and admire their 
fragile beauty, but we remember that they 
are Japanese. There is a deeper pleasure for 
us in the monumental sequoias of California, 
for these seem not Japan’s but God's gift to 
America. To the wide American eye the Po 
seems quaint and the Loire appears tame; 
we are used to tremendous rivers, to the Hud- 
son with its palisades and the Columbia with 
its gorges. Most of all, we respond to that 
surging central flow of the continent, that 
long, changeable mystery of a river, the Mis- 
sissippi. It is a cussed, half-savage river, 
overflowing its banks, changing its color, 
changing its very course. Although it passes 
through the heart of our country, we have 
not mastered it. The Mississippi is a symbol 
of all natural America because it possesses 
what Americans admire most in nature, a 
primal force which has not been subdued 
by man. 

The Mississippi is not alone in possessing 
this. Despite all the necessary attention to 
conservation and reforestation in many parts 
of the country, it remains true that much of 
America has not even been cleared. In the 
Great Smoky Mountains, which have been 
accessible for a long time, almost half the 
forests are virgin. While many species of 
wildlife have dwindled and disappeared be- 
fore the spread of civilization, others have 
flourished alongside man—the raccoon, the 
opossum, the coyote, the fox, the deer. Bil- 
lions of birds still clutter the sky, and a plant 
life of extraordinary variety blooms across 
the country. 

Amid all this fecundity, it is well, in addi- 
tion to remembering the Mississippi and the 
sequolas and the other striking symbols of 
our natural greatness, to remember a not- 
always-appreciated natural wonder, the Mid- 
west. The Midwest is unique, the only in- 
terior land of its size on any continent with 
water and productivity. Think of Australia 
with its desert, Africa with its Sahara, the 
bleak central reaches of Asia. Most interior 
regions have totally inadequate supplies of 
water. As the song in My Fair Lady explains, 
the rain in Spain stays mainly in the plain, 
leaving the interior dry as a desert. The 
Midwest, mountain surrounded and cut off 
from the sea, is, nevertheless, richly fertile, 
with a generous climate and a great river 
system. All is explained once again by the 
Mississippi and its powerful tributary, the 
Missouri, the great ungovernable river com- 
plex through the heart of natural America. 

Of course, we are far from the natural ideal. 
We have had grave losses among animals and 
birds and fish, and much land has been 
stripped and blown away by abuse. It is 
also true that we Americans must devote 
much of our effort to motors and missiles, 
with a consequent risk of having even less 
contact of a meaningful kind with the nat- 
ural forces around us. If our descendants 
are able to live in a bubble circling Mars, 
they will remain just as subject to nature 
as our very recent ancestors who couldn’t 
cross the sea except by relying on the wind. 
A bubble circling Mars will merely be a 
cleverer accommodation. We are becoming 
very adroit at this kind of coping with nat- 
ural forces. But in boosting and maintain- 
ing satellites in space we thust not forget in 
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the skyward roar how to maintain our per- 
sonal equilibrium as natural human beings, 

In this issue, from the pens and minds 
of distinguished writers, Holiday presents a 
number of views upon this natural scene in 
America. It is a rich, varied, surprising 
scene, full as it is of beauty and cruelty and 
truth. t 

‘Tue EDITORS. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
through the kindness of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., in cooperation with the Wil- 
derness Society, of which I am a member, 
I have obtained a number of copies of 
this issue of Holiday magazine, and I 
am glad to be able to make them avail- 
able to my fellow Members of the Senate. 

As the editorial points out, the ever- 
growing mechanistic aspects of our 
civilization could lead to our becoming 
“more and more out of touch with the 
great flows of meaning which nature 
sends out to her creatures.” 


We are already, television helped us— 


exclaim the editors of Holiday— 
well along this road. To go to the end would 
mean s world of scientific miracles serving 


a human race full of trivial and deadened 
personalities. 


The wilderness bill can aid us in pre- 
venting such an occurrence by perpetu- 
ating the opportunity to come in contact 
with nature in unspoiled wild country. 
Far from being a concern of the few, 
wilderness preservation will serve the 
basic needs of all Americans now and in 
the future. I firmly believe that this 
measure, when enacted into law, will 
establish one of our great and enduring 
conservation programs and will arouse 
the gratitude of the American people. 
It represents one of the outstanding op- 
portunities still facing the 85th Congress. 

In conclusion, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that the revised 
wilderness bill, which the Senator has 
introduced for us today, will go to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, of which I am privileged 
to be amember. I know I can assure the 
Senator of the cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], whose splendid work in this effort 
the Senator from Minnesota has already 
eulogized earlier in his remarks. 

It is my hope that the committee will 
report the revised bill to the Senate fa- 
vorably in the present session. Of course, 
I cannot make any such definite promise, 
because in addition to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] and myself, 
there are 13 other members on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Naturally their wishes must be considered 
in this matter, since they are very im- 
portant. 

Mr. President, I state again to the 
Senator from Minnesota I think it is 
extremely important that we follow 
through on this undertaking. As 
Thoreau pointed out a long time ago, 
beyond the world of politics is the won- 
derful world of nature. This is the 
world which is important. Whether 
Americans survive is going to depend, in 
substantial measure, upon our man- 
power and our natural resources. Sure- 
ly one of the most important of all re- 
sources is the scenic grandeur and 
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majesty of America, such as we have 
left. 

I commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota, who has been a leader so often 
in this great effort. I also want to say 
that on the floor today, bearing with us 
while we make these remarks, is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], 

The Senator from Illinois only a few 
weeks ago graphically demonstrated his 
participation with us, in the effort to 
save some of primitive America, when 
the Senator introduced his bill to estab- 
lish a national monument in the Indi- 
ana dunes along Lake Michigan. While 
that area is not of the magnitude of the 
great western realms and solitudes we 
seek to save, it is nevertheless of equal 
importance because of its proximity to 
so many people in the great Chicago 
metropolitan area, who need this type 
of recreational activity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his reference to our at- 
tempt to create a national monument in 
the Indiana dunes. That project may 
not be so impressive as Yosemite, Yel- 
lowstone, or Glacier Park—— 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Or Crater Lake. 
I hope the Senator will not forget Ore- 
gon’s Crater Lake. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nevertheless, it is the 
best we have, and we think it stands up 
pretty well in other respects. 

I turn now to the comments of the 
Senator from Minnesota. I think the 
Senator and his colleagues have shown 
great patience and a great spirit of co- 
operation in being willing to revise the 
bill so many times. 

I should like to make the request that 
I be listed, if the Senator will accept my 
offer, as a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should be very 
much pleased to have the Senator listed 
as a cosponsor. The Senator surely 
shall be so listed. Of course, the junior 
Senator from Oregon is one of the most 
active and I think the most able con- 
servationists not only in the Congress 
but in the country. The Senator from 
Oregon, I am sure, wants to be a co- 
sponsor of the revised bill, as I under- 
stood his position. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank both of my distinguished col- 
leagues for their support and their co- 
operation. As a matter of fact, we are 
depending a great deal upon the junior 
Senator from Oregon and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], for favor- 
able action on the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpnHrey! for his leadership 
on this far-reaching and important pro- 
gram to preserve some of our American 
wilderness before it is too late. I wish 
to thank him most heartily for the fine 
cooperation he has given our Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs in the 
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handling of the wilderness bill. He has 
been extremely helpful by patiently 
working out and meeting the objections 
and criticisms that inevitably confront 
such a proposal when it is first consid- 
ered. His reintroduction of the bill to- 
day, with modifications to meet objec- 
tions and suggestions, will facilitate 
greatly our handling of the measure in 
committee, and will simplify its consid- 
eration for all of us. As one of the co- 
sponsors of the wilderness bill, I wish to 
express my personal thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator for handling this 
measure with the greatest consideration 
and effectiveness. 

The revised measure is a much im- 
proved bill, the result of the many criti- 
cisms and suggestions and of the co- 
operative attitude of its proponents, 

In order to assist Senators in deter- 
mining changes which have been made 
from the original bill (S. 1176), I have 
had prepared a statement descriptive of 
the outstanding revisions. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement, en- 
titled “Changes in the Revised Wilder- 
ness Bill,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There. being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

CHANGES IN THE REVISED WILDERNESS BILL, 
S. 4028, From THE ORIGINAL BILL, S. 1176 
The revised wilderness bill has been im- 

proved in many ways over the measure in- 

troduced in the early weeks of this 85th 

Congress, an improvement brought about as 

a result of the hearings held, the wide inter- 

est aroused, the many discussions of this im- 

portant measure, and the willingness of its 

proponents to accept criticism and meet ob- 
jections. Outstanding revisions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

WATER-USE NEEDS RESPECTED 

One of the great natural-resource prob- 
lems in the West is that of meeting the 
needs for water. In the past some water- 
development projects have come into con- 
flict with certain park and wilderness-pres- 
ervation purposes. So it was only natural 
that a wilderness bill should be thoroughly 
scrutinized as to its possible effects on water- 
use projects. This bill has been so scruti- 
nized, and in two notable respects it has 
been significantly changed to make it con- 
sistent with water-use programs, 

It has been made clear that nothing in the 
legislation may be construed to modify ex- 
isting water law. A new subsection has been 
added to section 3 (c) as follows: 

“(5) Nothing in this act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to exemp- 
tion from State water laws.” 

Provision also has been made for the es- 
tablishment or maintenance of reservoirs or 
water-conservation works within national- 
forest wildernesses when the President de- 
termines that they will there be in the best 
national interest. 

OTHER NATIONAL-FOREST CHANGES 

These provisions in connection with meet- 
ing water needs are of major importance. 
They are part, however, of a general revision 
as to wilderness-area uses in national for- 
ests, adapted from proposals made by the 
Forest Service. 

The original bill included outright prohi- 
bitions of mining and reservoir construc- 
tion; it listed specific uses to be prohibited, 
and it left doubt as to necessary insect and 
disease control. 

The new bill is different in these respects. 
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RIGHTS PROTECTED 


The list of specific uses to be prohibited 
has been dropped from section 3 (b), in line 
with a Forest Service suggestion made at the 
time of the hearings, and instead the bill 
now says: 

“Except as specially provided in this sec- 
tion, and subject to existing private rights 
(if any), no portion of any area constituting 
a unit of the Wilderness System shall be used 
for any form of commercial enterprise not 
contemplated in the purposes of this act.” 


ROADS 


The outright prohibition of roads in this 
subsection has also been modified to permit 
the temporary roads that may be needed for 
fire protection or insect or disease control. 
The bill now says: 

“Within such areas, except as otherwise 
provided in this section and in section 2 of 
this act, there shall be no permanent road; 
nor shall there be any use of motor vehicles, 
motorized equipment, or motorboats, or 
landing of aircraft, or any other mechani- 
cal transport or delivery of persons or sup- 
plies, nor any temporary road, nor any struc- 
ture or installation, in excess of the mini- 
mum required for the administration of the 
area for the purposes of this act.” 


MULTIPLE USE 


Furthermore, a new special provision has 
been added to section 3 (c), from a substi- 
tute bill and accompanying testimony pre- 
sented by the Forest Service, as follows: 

“(2) Within national forest areas included 
in the System the President may, within a 
specific area and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may deem desirable, au- 
thorize prospecting, mining, the establish- 
ment or maintenance of reservoirs and water- 
conservation works, and such measures as 
may be found necessary in the control of 
insects and diseases, including the road con- 
struction found essential to such mining and 
reseryoir construction, upon his determina- 
tion that such use in the specific area will 
better serve the interests of the United 
States than will its denial.” 

Other significant changes regarding areas 
in the national forests have been made, most 
of them resulting from statements made by 
the Forest Service at the hearings. One of 
these makes plain that the wilderness bill is 
in keeping with multiple-use policy, that 
wilderness preservation is to be one of the 
multiple-use purposes of the national for- 
ests, and that the forests as a whole are to 
be administered with the general objectives 
of multiple use and sustained yield. 

This is made plain in a new subsection 
(d) of section 1, which also reasserts the 
established national forest purposes, This 
subsection (d) is as follows: 

“(d) In establishing thus a national 
wilderness preservation system to include 
units within the national forests it is fur- 
ther declared to be the policy of Congress to 
administer the national forests with the 
general objectives of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield, and in order to carry out this 
policy the Secretary of Agriculture is ac- 
cordingly directed to administer the na- 
tional forests on a multiple use basis sò 
that the resources thereof will be used and 
developed to produce a sustained yield of 
products and services, including the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of wilderness 
areas, for the benefit of all the people of 
this and future generations. The purposes 
of this act are further declared to be within 
and supplemental to but not in interference 
with the purposes for which national forests 
are established as set forth in the act of 
June 4, 1897 (sec. 1, 30 Stat. 34, 35; 16 U.S. C. 
475, 551).” 

Of course, this provision does not permit 
any use of a wilderness area that would 
destroy it as wilderness. It does emphasize 
(1) that there are appropriate multiple uses 
of a wilderness and (2) that an area of 
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wilderness within a National Forest can be 
part of an overall multiple-use, sustained- 
yleld policy for the whole forest. The wil- 


derness area itself would, of course, include. 


no timber cutting. 
PRIMITIVE AREAS 


As a result of another important change 
regarding national forest areas, the long 
list of names of the wilderness, wild, primi- 
tive, and roadless areas has been deleted. 
‘This has reduced the length of the bill by 
about 6 pages. Instead the bill now says 
that “the Wilderness System shall include 
the areas within the National Forests classi- 
fied on June 1, 1958, by the Department of 
Agriculture or the Forest Service as wilder- 
ness, wild, primitive, or roadless.”” A special 
proviso is added regarding the primitive 
areas, making it clear that these areas are to 
be studied further, especially as to their 
boundaries, and that no area not predomi- 
nantly of wilderness value is to be included. 


CHANGES REGARDING THE PARK SYSTEM 


The bill no longer specifies the units of 

the National Park System that will become 
parts of the wilderness system. Rather it 
provides for the inclusion of the parks and 
monuments that contain 5,000 or more acres 
without roads and such additional units as 
the Secretary of the Interior designates— 
designations which are subject to review by 
Congress. 
As a result of informal suggestions by Na- 
tional Park Service officials there has been 
added a sentence at the end of section 2 (b) 
insuring that the provisions of the wilderness 
bill will not lower National Park Service 
standards and reaffirming these standards as 
already established in basic legislation. 


CHANGES AFFECTING REFUGES 


After cooperative discussions with officials 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service and particu- 
larly in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, section 2 (c) has been rewritten. 
Specific refuges and ranges are no longer des- 
ignated by the bill for inclusion. Rather it 
is provided that a 5-year survey shall be 
made and the appropriate refuges and ranges 
included by designation of the Secretary of 
the Interior. These designations would be 
subject to Congressional review. 


THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 


The original bill designated certain road- 
less and wild areas on Indian reservations for 
inclusion in the wilderness system. The bill 
now omits all such designations and provides 
that the system shall include areas desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior after 
consultation with the tribes or bands. Origi- 
nal safeguards of treaties and hunting and 

rights and privileges are continued. 
In addition the new bill makes clear that the 
designation of any wilderness area “shall 
not change title to the land or the tribe's 
beneficial interest.” 

The bill also provides that “the termina- 
tion of Federal trusteeship over a tribe or 
tribes shall remove from the wilderness sys- 
tem any included tribal lands so affected,” 
of course “unless Congress shall otherwise 
provide.” 

OTHER UNITS IN THE SYSTEM 

In providing for other units in the wilder- 
ness system—in addition to those in national 
forests, parks, refuges, and Indian reserva- 
tions—the bill also now makes provision for 
areas that may be acquired by gift or bequest 
by a Federal agency for preservation as wil- 
derness, 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF PROPOSED CHANGES 

‘The revised wilderness bill also makes 
much improved provision for procedures in 

changes in the wilderness system. 
Section 2 (f) deals with this matter. It pro- 
vides that any changes—addition, modifica- 
tion, or elimination—shall be made only aft- 
er public notice, and a public hearing if de- 
manded, and furthermore that any proposed 
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change shall not take effect until after Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to oppose it if 
the Congress so wishes. 

Thus detailed determinations are left to 
administrative agencies, yet Congress has an 
opportunity to prevent any abuse of this ad- 
ministrative freedom of action, if such abuse 
should ever be threatened. 

And the public is kept aware of all such 
proposals, 

USE OF THE WILDERNESS 

The revised wilderness bill like the original 
one makes plain that the wilderness system is 
for use, for its appropriate and enduring use 
by the people. The revised bill, however, 
meets objections that many have made to the 
way in which the original bill dealt with 
what may be called nonconforming uses. 

These changes have already been noted 
among those that have been made affecting 
national forests. In brief, this is not a re- 
form measure. Existing uses of our wilder- 
ness areas are respected. In addition to the 
provisions already noted, the bill specially 
provides that any existing use authorized 
by the Executive order or legislation estab- 
lishing a wildlife refuge or range may be con- 
tinued, 

All the provisions of the bill are made 
subject to any existing private rights. 


THE WILDERNESS COUNCIL 


The revised wilderness bill, like the 
original, provides for the establishment of a 
Council to serve as a central source of in- 
formation, a repository for files, and a non- 
exclusive clearinghouse for exchange of in- 
formation among the agencies handling the 
areas within the wilderness system. The re- 
vised bill, however, has taken advantage of 
the various criticisms made of this proposed 
Council and has both changed and clarified 
the provisions so as to meet objections and 
realize the suggested improvements. 

There have been changes made in the 
makeup of the Council, in its method of ap- 
pointment, and also in its proposed func- 
tions. 

S. 1176 as introduced on February 11, 1957, 
proposed a Council made up of 11 members 
including 4 heads of land-management bu- 
reaus, 6 citizens, and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who would serve as 
the Council’s secretary and maintain its 
headquarters. There have been suggestions 
that the heads of departments, the Secre- 
taries, rather than bureau heads, should be 
the members of such a Council. There were 
criticisms against having so many citizen 
members. There were other suggestions. 

Accordingly the makeup of the Council has 
been altered to provide that the Council shall 
comprise three citizen members, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution. 

The Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, 
and the Smithsonian Institution will be 
members ex Officio. The citizen members 
will be appointed by the President and the 
chairman named by the President from 
among the citizen members. In accord- 
ance with a newly added provision, the citi- 
zen members shall be subject to Senate 
confirmation. 

The bill’s provisions also now clarify and 
change the functions of the Council to take 
advantage of comments and suggestions. No 
longer does the Council in any way come 
between the Congress and the executive 
agencies in their administration of wilder- 
ness. Originally the administrators were to 
send to the Council their proposals for ad- 
ditions or eliminations to or from the wilder- 
ness system for transmission to Congress. 
Now the Council is to receive only copies, for 
its files. The reports will come directly to 
Congress. It is made plain that the Council 
is no superagency. It has no jurisdiction 
over lands or over the agencies that do 
manage lands. It serves its own essential 
purposes and no others. 
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The Council has attracted a great deal of 
interest. It has been the subject of earnest 
thought. Its purposes are typical of this 
program, which accomplishes its objectives 
by preserving the wilderness character of 
lands that are being handled for other pur- 
poses—and by administrators primarily con- 
cerned with these other purposes, 

Thus wilderness preservation is fitted into 
already established p: 

National forests are for watershed pro- 
tection and timber production, national 
parks for recreational use and enjoyment, 
refuges for wildlife protection and increase, 
and so forth. 

In this program the Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council provides a common meeting for 
wilderness administrators concerned pri- 
marily with all these other programs, and 
the Council provides for such a meeting with 
a certainty and regularity that are not likely 
to be realized otherwise, 

Once a year at least the various wilder- 
ness interests in forests, parks, refuges, and 
other areas will be brought to a focus and 
called to the attention of the President, the 
Congress, and the public—as well as to the 
deliberate attention of the various admin- 
istrators handling them in an annual re- 
port that will deal with wilderness as wilder- 
ness, and with the National Wilderness 
Preservation System as such. 

In designing wilderness preservation that 
can be carried on by existing agencies with- 
out interfering with their present pro- 
grams we create a need for such a body as 
the Council. It thus becomes an integral 
part of the program here established, and 
it fits into the existing structure of govern- 
mental agencies just as our wilderness pres- 

ervation fits into existing programs, 


PASSPORT ACT OF 1958 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week the Supreme Court 
handed down two decisions again lavish- 
ly deferring to communism by char- 
acterizing membership in the world 
Communist conspiracy as a matter of 
association and belief, and holding that 
our State Department may not refuse 
passports to Communists. 

I shall discuss these decisions more 
fully in a day or so. Today I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to deal 
with the situation created by these de- 
cisions. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with a brief explana- 
tion of each of its provisions, may be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4030) to establish policy 
respecting the issuance of passports and 
to provide passport review procedure, 
introduced by Mr. EASTLAND, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
referred to as the Passport Act of 1958. 

PASSPORT REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 215 of the 


Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act As U. S5. O. 1185) 
is amended by striking out— 

(1) in subsection (a) of the words “the 
United States is at war or during the exist- 
ence of any national emergency proclaimed 
by the President, or, as to aliens, whenever 
there exists a state of war between or among 
two or more states, and”; and 
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(2) in the section caption, the words "IN 
TIME OF WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY.” 

(b) Section 215 (b) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) After any proclamation has been 
made and published as provided for in sub- 
section (a), and while such proclamation is 
in force, it shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the President, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President 
may authorize and prescribe, be unlawful 
for any citizen of the United States to— 

“(1) depart from or enter, or attempt to 
depart from or enter, the United States 
unless he bears a valid passport; 

“(2) travel to any country in which his 
passport is declared to be invalid; or 

“(3) refuse to surrender upon demand 
any passport issued to him which has been 
lawfully revoked. 

“Any person convicted of violation of 
this subsection shall be punished by a fine 
not to exceed $2,000, or by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding 5 years, or both.” 

(c) Section 215 (c) of such act (8 U. S. C. 
1185 (c)) is hereby redesignated as sub- 
section (f) and is amended by adding the 
following additional language at the end 
thereof: 

“No vehicle, vessel or aircraft, by or upon 
which there is reasonable cause to believe 
that a breach or violation of this section 
is being or has been committed, shall be 
permitted to depart from any port of the 
United States pending the determination of 
liability to forfeiture of such vehicle, vessel 
or aircraft.” 

(d) Subsections (d), (e), (f), and (g) of 
section 215 of such act are hereby redesig- 
nated as subsections (g), (h), (i), and (j) 
respectively. 

(e) Section 215 of such act is amended by 
inserting, immediately after subsection (b) 
thereof, the following new subsections: 

“(c) If there is in effect any requirement, 
prescribed or authorized by law, for the pro- 
curement of a passport for any travel, no 
application made by any individual for the 
issuance of such passport may be granted, 
and each passport previously issued shall be 
revoked, unless the issuance or use of such 
passport is authorized under subsection (e), 
whenever there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the applicant, or holder of a pre- 
viously issued passport, is going abroad or 
traveling abroad for the purpose of engag- 
ing in activities which will further the aims 
and objectives of any party, group, or asso- 
ciation which has been found by the Con- 
gress of the United States, or any agency or 
Officer of the United States duly authorized 
by the Congress for that purpose— 

“(1) to seek to alter the form of govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence, or other unconstitutional means; or 

“(2) to have been organized or utilized 
for the purpose of advancing the aims or 
objectives of the Communist movement; or 

“(3) to have been organized or utilized for 
the purpose of establishing any form of 
dictatorship in the United States or any 
form of international dictatorship; or 

“(4) to have been organized or utilized by 
any foreign government, or by any. foreign 
party, group or association acting in the 
interest of any foreign government, for the 
purpose of (A) espionage, or (B) sabotage, 
or (C) obtaining information relating to the 
defense of the United States or the pro- 
tection of the national security, or (D) 
hampering, hindering, or delaying the pro- 
duction of defense materials; or 

“(5) to be affiliated with, or to act in con- 
cert with, or to be dominated or controlled 
by, any party, group, or association of the 
character described in paragraph (1), (2), 
(3), or (4), above. 

Nothing in this subsection shall alter or 
limit the authority of the Secretary of State 
to deny any application for the issuance of 
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a@ passport, or to revoke a previously issued 
passport, on any ground other than the 
ground described in this subsection. 

“(d) In determining, for the purposes of 
subsection (c), whether there is reasonable 
ground for belief that any individual is go- 
ing abroad or traveling abroad for any such 
purpose, consideration may be given to ac- 
tivities and associations of that individual of 
one or more of the following categories: 

“(1) membership in any party, group, or 
association described in subsection (c); or 

“(2) prior membership in any party, group, 
or association described in subsection (c), if 
the termination of such membership was un- 
der circumstances warranting the conclusion 
that the applicant continues to act in fur- 
therance of the interests of such party, 
group, or assoication; or 

“(3) present or past activities which fur- 
ther the aims and objectives of any such 
party, group, or association, under circum- 
stances warranting the conclusion that he 
engages or has been engaged in such activi- 
ties as a result of direction, domination, or 
control exercised over him by such party, 
group, or association, or otherwise continues 
to act in furtherance of the interests of such 
group, or association; or 

“(4) activities continued consistently over 
a prolonged period of time which indicate 
that he has adhered to the doctrine of any 
such party, group, or association, as such 
doctrine is expressed in the actions and writ- 
ings of such party, group, or association on a 
variety of issues, including shifts and 
changes in the doctrinal line of such party, 
group, or association; or 

“(5) any other conduct which tends to 
support the belief that the applicant is go- 
ing abroad or traveling abroad for such pur- 


pose. 

“(e) A passport may be issued to or held 
by any individual, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsection (c), whenever per- 
sonally directed by the Secretary of State for 
reasons deemed by him to be strictly in the 
public interest.” 


PASSPORT DISCRETION LIMITED 


Sec. 3. The act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat, 
887; 22 U. S. C. 211a), is hereby amended by 
redesignating section 1 thereof as subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1 and adding the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(b) In the exercise of his authority under 
subsection (a) of this section the President 
may confer upon and delegate to the Secre- 
tary of State the power and authority to 
prescribe rules and regulations relating to 
the issuance, refusal, extension, renewal, re- 
striction, limitation, revocation, withdrawal, 
and cancellation of passports. 

“(c) The Secretary of State shall not issue 
to, or renew or extend the passport of, any 
person, and he shall limit, restrict, withdraw, 
cancel, or revoke a passport of any person, if 
he is not satisfied that such person’s trip or 
such person’s activities abroad would not— 

“(1) violate the laws of the United States; 

“(2) be prejudicial to the orderly conduct 
of foreign relations; 

“(3) be contrary to the national welfare, 
safety, or security; or 

“(4) otherwise be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the United States.” 

PASSPORT REVIEW PROCEDURE 

Sec. 4. The Administrative Procedure Act 
(60 Stat. 237; 5 U. S. C. 1001) is hereby 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion: 

“PASSPORT REVIEW PROCEDURE 


“Src, 13. (a) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘applicant’ means a citizen 
or national of the United States who has 
made application for a passport in accord- 
ance with section 1 of title IX of the act of 
June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 227; 22 U. S. C. 213), 
section 215 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended (66 Stat. 190; 8 
U. S. C. 1185), and such regulations as the 
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Secretary of State shall prescribe to carry out 
his authority under this section. 

“(2) The term ‘special review officer’ 
means any officer of the Department of State 
or of the United States whom the Secre- 
tary of State deems specifically qualified to 
conduct proceedings prescribed by this sec- 
tion and who is selected and designated by 
the Secretary of State, individually or by 
regulation, to conduct such proceedings, 
Such special review officer shall be subject 
to such supervision and shall perform such 
duties, not inconsistent with this section, 
as the Secretary of State shall prescribe. 

“(b) Any applicant who has been refused 
a passport or the renewal or extension 
thereof, has a passport withdrawn, canceled 
or revoked, or has a passport restricted or 
limited, except in a manner applicable to 
all applicants, and who has complied with 
all regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of State pursuant to this or any other 
act, may within 6 months after notifica- 
tion of such action by the Secretary of 
State submit to the Secretary of State a 
timely motion in writing for a review before 
& special review officer, and any such ap- 
plicant shall be advised of his right to make 
such motion. Any motion to review action 
taken pursuant to section 13 of the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 775; 
50 U. S. C. 782), as amended, shall contain 
a statement under oath by the applicant as 
to whether he is or has ever been a member 
of the Communist Party. 

“(c) A motion for a review made under 
subsection (b) of this section shall be re- 
ferred to a special review officer. In any 
case in which the Secretary of State believes 
that such procedure would be of aid in mak- 
ing a determination, he may direct specifi- 
cally or by regulation that an additional 
officer of the Department of State or of the 
United States shall be assigned to present 
the evidence on behalf of the Government 
and in such case such additional officer 
shall have authority to present evidence, 
and to interrogate, examine, and cross-exame- 
ine the applicant or the witnesses. Nothing 
in the preceding sentence shall be construed 
to diminish the authority conferred upon 
the special review officer conducting pro- 
ceedings under this section. 

“(d) A special review officer shall con- 
duct proceedings under this section for the 
purpose of submitting to the Secretary of 
State a recommendation as to what action 
should be taken. In proceedings conducted 
under this section all testimony shall be 
given under oath or affirmation. The spe- 
cial review officer may administer oaths, 
present and receive evidence, interrogate, 
examine, and cross-examine the applicant 
or witness. The special review officer shall 
communicate his recommendation to the 
Secretary of State, who may approve, or re- 
ject, in whole or in part, such recommenda- 
tion, reopen the proceedings, or make his 
own determination in lieu of the recom- 
mendation of the special review officer. The 
decision of the Secretary of State shall be 
final. The applicant shall be notified of 
such decision by the Secretary of State in 
writing. 

“(e) No special review officer shall con- 
duct a proceeding in any case under this 
section in which he shall have participated 
in investigative functions or in which he 
shall have participated in the original re- 
fusal to issue, review, or extend a passport, 
or in the original action of withdrawal, can- 
cellation, revocation, limitation, or restric- 
tion of a passport, 

“(f) Proceedings before a special review 
officer acting under the provisions of this 
section shall be in accordance with such 
regulations, not inconsistent with this sec- 
tion, as the Secretary of State shall pre- 
scribe, which regulations shall include re- 
quirements that— 

“(1) the applicant shall be given notice, 
reasonable under all the circumstances, of 
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the reasons for the original action. taken on 
his application and of the time and place at 
which the review proceedings will be held; 

“(2) the applicant shall have the privilege 
of being advised, assisted, or represented (at 
no expense to the Government) by counsel 
authorized to practice in such proceedings; 

“(3) the applicant shall have a reasonable 
opportunity to present all information rele- 
vant and material to the formulation of the 
special review officer’s recommendation in 
his case; 

“(4) the applicant may testify in his own 
behalf, present witnesses and offer other evi- 
dence. If any witness whom the applicant 
wishes to call is unable to appear personally, 
the special review officer may, in his discre- 
tion, accept an affidavit by him or order that 
his testimony be taken by deposition. Such 
deposition may be taken by any person des- 
ignated by the special review officer and such 
designee shall be authorized to administer 
oaths for the purpose of the depositions; 

“(5) a complete verbatim stenographic 
transcript shall be made of proceedings con- 
ducted under this section by qualified re- 
porters, and such transcript shall constitute 
a permanent part of the record. Upon re- 
quest the applicant or his counsel shall 
have the right to inspect the transcript, and 
each witness shall have the right to inspect 
the transcript of his own testimony; and 

“(6) attendance at hearings under this 
section shall be restricted to such officers of 
the Department of State as may be con- 
cerned with the case under consideration, 
the applicant, his counsel, the witnesses, and 
the official stenographers. Witnesses shall 
be present at the hearing only while actually 
giving testimony, unless otherwise directed 
by the special review officer. 

“(g) Proceedings under this section shall 
be conducted in such manner as to protect 
from disclosure all information which, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State or spe- 
cial review officer, would affect the national 
security, safety, and public interest, or would 
tend to compromise investigative sources or 
investigative methods. 

“(h) The files maintained by the Depart- 
ment of State and any other pertinent Gov- 
ernment files submitted to the special review 
officer shall be considered as part of the 
evidence in each case without testimony or 
@ ruling as to admissibility. Such files may 
not be examined by the applicant. 

“(i) The special review officer shall insure 
the applicant of complete and fair considera- 
tion of his case. In making his recom- 
mendation the special review officer shall 
consider the entire record, including the 
transcript of the proceedings and any files 
and confidential information as he may have 
received. The special review officer shall 
take into consideration the inability of the 
applicant to challenge information of which 
he has not been advised in full or in detail, 
or to attack the creditability of information 
which has not been disclosed to him. Judi- 
cial rules of evidence shall not apply in 
pi under this section except that 
reasonable restrictions shall be imposed by 
the special review officer as to the relevancy, 
competency, and materiality of evidence in- 
troduced in the proceedings. 

“(j) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the procedure prescribed in 
this section shall be the sole and exclusive 
procedure for the review of the refusal to 
issue, renew, or extend a passport, or of the 
withdrawal, cancellation, restriction, limi- 
tation, or revocation of a passport.” 


PASSPORTS FOR COMMUNISTS LIMITED 

Sec. 5. The Communist Control Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 775; 50 U. S. C. 782) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 
“ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS TO PERSONS UNDER 

COMMUNIST DISCIPLINE 

“Src. 13. Except as authorized by section 6 

of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
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1950, as amended, or as may be otherwise 
personally directed by the Secretary of State 
for reasons deemed by him to be strictly in 
the public interest, it shall be unlawful for 
any Officer or employee of the United States 
to issue or to direct the issue of a passport 
to, or to renew or extend or to direct the 
renewal or extension of the passport, except 
for direct and immediate return to the 
United States, of any person, if such officer 
or employee knows or has reason to believe 
such person to be under Communist disci- 
pline, or to be intending while traveling 
abroad to engage in activities which will 
contribute to strengthening the world Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

“Sec. 14. For the purposes of section 13 of 
this act, any person shall be considered to 
be under Communist discipline if such per- 
son— 

“(a) is a member of the Communist Party 
or has terminated such membership under 
such circumstances as to warrant the con- 
clusion that he continues to act in further- 
ance of the interests of the Communist 
Party; or 

“(b) regardless of the formal state of his 
affiliation with the Communist Party, has en- 
gaged or engages in activities which support 
the Communist movement under such cir- 
cumstances as to warrant the conclusion 
that he engages in such activities as a re- 
sult of direction, domination, or control ex- 
ercised over him by the Communist move- 
ment; or 

“(c) regardless of the formal state of his 
affiliation with the Communist Party, has 
consistently over a prolonged period of time 
indicated through his actions that he ad- 
heres to the Communist doctrine as such 
doctrine is expressed in the Communist 
movement's actions and writings on a vari- 
ety of issues, including shifts and changes 
in the Communist movement’s doctrinal 
line; or 

“(d) refuses to disclose information re- 
specting Communist activity which he 
learned while a member of the Communist 
Party or which he learned while engaged in 
activities which supported the Communist 
movement, 

“Src. 15. Any person who fs convicted of 
a violation of section 13 of this act shall be 
punished for each such violation by im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years or 
fined not more than $5,000, or by both such 
imprisonment and fine.” 

INFORMATION REQUIRED OF PASSPORT HOLDERS 

Sec. 6. Each applicant for a passport to 
be issued after the date of enactment of this 
act under the authority of the United States 
shall include in his application a declaration 
under oath obligating such applicant, as a 
condition to the issuance of a passport, to 
provide, upon request, to such officer or offi- 
cers as may be designated by the Secretary of 
State, a full and accurate report concerning 
the places outside the United States which 
were visited by such applicant subsequent to 
the issuance of any such passport and prior 
to its final expiration. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED OF PASSPORT 
APPLICANTS 


Src. 7. Each applicant for a passport to be 
issued after the date of enactment of this 
act under the authority of the United States 
shall include in his application the answers 
to such questions as the Secretary of State 
shall by regulation require to be propounded 
to all such applicants, for the purpose of pro- 
curing information which will be useful to 
the Secretary in determining whether the 
applicant meets the requirements under this 
statute, and the rules and regulations issued 
hereunder. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TITLE 
Sec. 8. Nothing in any amendment made 
by this act shall alter or amend any pro- 


vision of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, as amended. 
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The explanation presented by Mr. 

EASTLAND is as follows: 
EXPLANATION 
PASSPORTS REQUIRED 

Section 2 broadens the authority of the 
President to require passports for foreign 
travel. Under present law such authority 
is limited to times of national emergency. 
The bill would give the President the right 
to impose the requirement by proclamation 
at any time. 

The maximum fine for violation by citi- 
zens of these passport provisions would be 
reduced under this section from $5,000 to 
$2,000. 

VEHICLES IN VIOLATION CASES 


Subsection (c) of this section gives au- 
thority for holding any vehicle, vessel, or 
aircraft having been used or reasonably 
suspected of having been used to convey 
persons into or out of the United States in 
violation of the immigration laws. 


PASSPORTS DENIED FOR COMMUNIST PURPOSES 


Subsection (e) specifically requires the 
denial or revocation of a passport when 
there is reasonable ground to believe that 
the applicant or holder is going abroad or 
traveling abroad for the purpose of engaging 
in activities of the Communist Party or any 
other organization seeking to alter the form 
of government of the United States by force 
or violence, or other unconstitutional means, 
or for the purpose of establishing any form 
of dictatorship in the United States, or for 
the purpose of espionage, sabotage, or ham- 
pering, hindering, or delaying the produc- 
tion of defense materials, 


LIMITATIONS ON PASSPORT ISSUANCE 


Section 3 limits the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State in the issuance of pass- 
ports. It interdicts the granting or continu- 
ing of a passport where the Secretary is not 
satisfied that the trip or activities abroad of 
the holder of the passport would not (1) 
violate the laws of the United States; (2) be 
prejudicial to the orderly conduct of foreign 
relations; (3) be contrary to the national 
welfare, safety, or security; or (4) otherwise 
be prejudicial to the interests of the United 
States. 

PASSPORT REVIEW PROCEDURE 


Section 4 sets up passport review procedure 
in accordance with the requirements of due 
process. Any applicant who has been refused 
a passport or the renewal or extension of a 
passport, or has had his passport withdrawn, 
canceled, revoked, or restricted, is given 6 
months within which to apply for review. In 
connection with review, the bill requires 
that the applicant shall be given reasonable 
notice of the reasons for the original action 
taken on his application; that he shall have 
the privilege of being advised, assisted, or 
represented by counsel; that he shall have a 
reasonable opportunity to present all infor- 
mation relevant and material to his case, 
and that he may present witnesses and offer 
other evidence in his behalf. 


PASSPORTS DENIED COMMUNIST CONSPIRATORS 


Section 5 would amend the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 so as to make it specifi- 
cally unlawful to issue or renew or extend 
a passport to a person under Communist 
discipline, or proposing to travel abroad for 
the purpose of engaging in activities which 
will contribute to strengthening the world 
Communist conspiracy. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED 

Section 6 requires passport applicants to 
agree to give the State Department, upon re- 
quest, a full and accurate report concerning 
the places outside the United States visited 
by such applicant during the life of the 
passport. 


QUESTIONS FOR PASSPORT APPLICANTS 


Section 7 would give the Secretary of State 
authority to provide by regulation for ques- 
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tions to be answered by passport applicants 
for the purpose of furnishing information 
useful to the Secretary in determining 
whether each applicant is, in fact, eligible to 
receive a passport. 
SAVING CLAUSE 

Section 8 protects against a construction 
of the act which would operate to amend 
by implication the Subversive Activities 
Control Act. 


AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT, RE- 
LATING TO CHANGE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL OR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an interpretation by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration of one section of the GI bill 
is operating in direct conflict with the 
educational policy which it should be 
pursuing; that is, the policy of encour- 
aging our capable youth to continue 
their advanced studies in our colleges 
and universities. 

Let me be specific. I have recently 
inquired into a specific problem involv- 
ing a young Texan who is doing gradu- 
ate work in physics. When this young 
man entered the university under the 
GI bill, he listed his educational objec- 
tive as a bachelor’s degree in physics. 
Upon completing his work for the bac- 
calaureate degree, this young man 
wished to continue his studies toward 
the master’s degree in the same field, 
physics. Under the interpretation by 
the Veterans’ Administration, this con- 
stituted a change of program but the 
change was permitted since each veteran 
is permitted one change and still retain 
his eligibility under the GI bill. The 
veteran continued his studies and was 
awarded the master’s degree in physics. 

It is at this point, Mr. President, that 
the incongruous interpretation by the 
Veterans’ Administration becomes most 
glaringly evident. After receiving the 
master’s degree, this honor graduate stu- 
dent still had some remaining eligibility 
under the law and planned to enter 
upon a course toward the doctor of 
philosophy degree in physics, specializ- 
ing in nuclear science. The Veterans’ 
Administration, however, ruled that he 
had had his one authorized course 
change—from the bachelor’s degree to 
the master’s degree—and therefore 
could not use the remaining eligibility. 
To further show the absurdity of the 
ruling, had this young man merely listed 
his objective as the doctor of philosophy 
degree instead of the master’s degree, he 
would have been permitted to use the 
balance of his eligibility. 

Now, Mr. President, this truly consti- 
tuted no change in program, the steps 
from the bachelor’s to the master’s to 
the doctor of philosophy degrees were 
phase 1, phase 2, and phase 3 of only 
1 program, the program of scientific 
training in 1 field, physics. It is ab- 
surd for us to be fighting an academic 
battle of science in new legislative pro- 
posals and, on the other hand, permit 
illogical interpretations by an adminis- 
trative agency to stand as a barrier to 
other now-existing avenues to the same 
or similar goals. 

To correct this conflict, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference. a bill which 
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will redefine the term “change of pro- 
gram of education or training” as used 
in section 223 of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 so as not 
to include a change from one level of 
education or training to a higher one 
in the same field of study. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be epi in full in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4031) to amend section 
223 of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, as amended, relat- 
ing to change of educational or training 
program by an eligible veteran, intro- 
duced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 223 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) As used in this section the term 
‘change of program of education or training’ 
shall not be deemed to include a change 
from the pursuit of one objective or level 
of education or training to the pursuit of a 
higher objective or level of education or 
training in the same field of study or train- 
ing.” 


THE EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
CORPORATE NORMAL-TAX AND 
CERTAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide 
a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. HENNINGS, 
and Mr. CARROLL) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 12695, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


GEN, LEWIS LAWRENCE 
GRIFFIN 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
magazine section of the Griffin, Ga., 
Daily News of Sunday, June 8, 1958, fea- 
tured the first comprehensive biographi- 
cal article ever written on the life and 
accomplishments of Gen. Lewis Lawrence 
Griffin for whom the city of Griffin is 
named. The article is the work of one of 
Georgia’s outstanding young editors and 
writers, Hon. Quimby Melton, Jr., who is 
a past president of the Georgia Press 
Association. 

This article is an excellent study of the 
life and times of a man who was one of 
South Carolina’s most outstanding native 
sons and one of Georgia’s most respected 
pioneer leaders. For the benefit of the 
historical and biographical researchers of 
the present and future it deserves a place 
in a readily accessible permanent record. 
For that purpose, Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed 
herewith in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEN. L. L. GRIFFIN 
(By Quimby Melton, Jr.) 
The man who founded the city of Grif- 


‘fin and for whom it is named was a truly 


remarkable gentleman. 

Businessman, railroad president, head of 
a bank, Indian fighter, planter, husband of 
three wives: he was all of these. 

Lewis Lawrence Griffin was born in South 
Carolina on October 3, 1794. He was the son 
of William and Rachel Evans Griffin. His 
father was the son of Peter and Elizabeth 
Owens Griffin. In the early 1800's, William 
Griffin's widow moved with her several chil- 
dren from South Carolina to Georgia where 
they settled in Twiggs County. Lewis Law- 
rence Griffin was nearly grown then, but the 
United States was just out of its swaddling 
clothes. The Revolutionary War was as 
fresh in memory then as World War I is 
today, perhaps more so. 

Twiggs County is in the center of the 
State. It is just east of Bibb (Macon) and 
Houston (Perry and Warner Robbins) Coun- 
ties. Prior to the First Treaty of Indian 
Springs (1821) everything west of the Oc- 
mulgee was Indian territory. So Lewis Law- 
rence Griffin lived on the frontier of his 
State in the raw frontier days. 

He began life very poor, as did most fron- 
tier people. But the Republic was young, 
growing, and vibrant. There was plenty of 
opportunity for a man of intelligence, cour- 
age, integrity, and determination. There al- 
ways has been, There always will be. 

Lewis Lawrence Griffin proved at an early 
date that he had all of these attributes. He 
served in the Georgia militia under Gen. 
Daniel Newnan in the Florida campaign 
of the Indian war, and later under Gen. John 
Floyd and Gen. Thomas Glascock in the wars 
against the Creeks. He proved himself an 
able citizen-soldier. Later he was appointed 
a general in the State militia. 

In his early days in Georgia, he married 
Villy Fauld in Twiggs County on September 
8, 1814. They had a daughter whom they 
named Vinincey. In 1816, when the baby 
was 9 months old, tragedy struck. Both 
mother and baby died. 

L. L. Griffin started in business as a county 
merchant. Soon he built up a profitable 
trade and an enviable reputation. After a 
time he moved to Forsyth in Monroe County, 
Ga., where he continued as a merchant. He 
accumulated property rapidly and his Lib- 
erty Hall home was a popular place. On 
August 21, 1821, he married for the second 
time. His bride was Elizabeth Littleton 
Harris, the younger sister of Judge Thomas 
W. Harris. They were married in Twiggs 
County. This union was childless and the 
second Mrs. Griffin died in Mississippi on 
March 31, 1843. 

After his second marriage, General and 
Mrs. Griffin moved to Macon in Bibb County, 
Ga., where he carried on a commission busi- 
ness very successfully for several years. By 
now he had risen in rank in the militia to 
general and had served two years (1829-30) 
in the Georgia Legislature. 

The Georgia State Militia was an excep- 
tionally important institution until after the 
War Between the States. It offered a means 
whereby the State could protect itself from 
Indians or other dangers without forcing a 
large number of its citizens to serve long 
periods in uniform. 

Under the system, the State was divided 
into divisions and brigades which were com- 
manded by generals. Lewis Lawrence 
Griffin was such a general. He was a citizen- 
soldier who served as an obligation of citi- 
zenship. Except when called to duty, all 
militiamen were civilians, 
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The State was further divided into militia 
districts. Each of these, at its creation, was 
supposed to have 100 able-bodied men who 
could perform military service. The men of 
a district elected their own captain. He was 
expected to train his company and teach the 
men what military knowledge he possessed. 
The milita districts were numbered, but they 
were known popularly by the names of their 
captains. The numbers remained the same, 
but the names changed from time to time. 
The militia districts of Spalding and other 
counties in Georgia today are political sub- 
divisions and have lost their military char- 
acter. But they are remnants of this sys- 
tem. 

Once a year the militia of a county would 
gather at the county seat for general muster. 
This usually lasted 2 days and was a great 
event. It brought all the able-bodied men of 
the county together and their families accom- 
panied them to enjoy the visiting. 

A general muster has been described some- 
thing like this: 

The first day a visting officer of high rank 
would drill the officers of the districts. The 
second day, the officers would draw a line 
in the dirt with swords if they had them, 
with sticks if not. They would order their 
men to “parade here.”, or to “toe the mark.” 
With a good many guffaws, some shoving 
and good natured banter, the line would 
form. It might or might not be straight, 
probably not. The men carried whatever 
weapons they owned. Many of the guns 
were handed down from the Revolutionary 
War. 

The men would march to a field where 
they would drill for awhile, be dismissed, 
then rush back to town. 

This military system may seem inadequate 
and quaint today. But it served its purpose 
then. It protected the pioneer citizens and 
the State from Indians and other dangers 
and afforded a military force which could 
be assembled and ready to fight in a very 
short time. Most of the men already knew 
how to shoot their guns accurately, and 
frontier life made for hard muscles. There 
was no need to “condition” the men when 
they entered active service. The “basic” 
training of today would have been almost 
a complete waste of time then. The girl 
majorettes of Griffin High’s band today 
could march circles around the Georgia Mi- 
litia when it came to parading. But when 
it came to fighting, the hard-muscled fron- 
tiersmen could lick an Indian tribe today 
and go back home and resume the plowing 
tomorrow. While the men were gone, the 
women probably had kept the plows going 
anyhow. 

It was in such a Georgia State militia that 
Lewis Lawrence Griffin was a general. Obvi- 
ously, the position required a man in whom 
others had a great deal of confidence. It was 
a great honor as well as a great responsi- 
bility. 

As pointed out previously, much of Georgia 
was primitive and unsettled. This included 
what now are Griffin and Spalding County. 
The land was here and the people were anx- 
ious for it. There was a good market for 
cotton. The worn-down mountain tops 
known as the Piedmont Plateau was good 
cotton land. But cotton was almost worth- 
less unless you could get it to market. Many 
people were dreaming of canals and turn- 
pikes. Others directed their thoughts to 
railroads. 

Lewis Lawrence Griffin was a railroad man, 

We can only speculate about his motives. 
A wealthy and ambitious person, his purpose 
may have been merely to make more money. 
Already a powerful man, he may have wanted 
still greater power. But his character as it 
unfolds shows more than such selfish motiva- 
tion, It discloses a wide streak of unselfish- 
ness in Lewis Lawrence Griffin. So it is 
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highly probable that in addition to founding 
the railroad for profit and perhaps for power, 
he did so in order to serve his State and the 
people of it, Whatever the motives, his rail- 
road did open up the entire section of Georgia 
along its rails from Macon to Atlanta. If he 
had done nothing more than that, he would 
deserve a far larger place in Georgia history 
than the occasional footnote containing his 
name which we find up to the publication 
of this work. Until now he has been one of 
those many heroes of Georgia and of the 
Nation who for one reason or another seems 
to have been forgotten but without whom we 
certainly would not be enjoying many ad- 
vantages of the State and Nation which are 
ours today. 

Lewis Lawrence Griffin seems to have 
planned carefully and devoted himself to 
forming his railroad company. Very little 
was known about railroads then. Only one 
charter had been granted in Georgia, and 
the company thus formed in 1831 had not 
built a railroad. Two other companies were 
formed within a few days of General Grif- 
fin’s, but they had no more experience 
than he. 

But middle Georgia lay ahead. It was 
fresh, unclaimed. It was ready. So was 
Lewis Lawrence Griffin when the legislature 
granted a charter to- his Monroe Railroad 
and Banking Co. on December 23, 1833. The 
State itself subscribed $200,000 of the $600,000 
capital. 

Daniel Griffin was chief engineer for the 
company. It was his duty to make the sur- 
veys and determine where and how to lay 
the track. There is no record as to the re- 
lationship, if any, between him and General 
Griffin. He drew the original map of the 
city of Griffin at the direction of the general. 
And he named Broad Way which today in- 
cludes Broad Street on the south, the rail- 
road tracks in the middle, and Broadway 
north of them. Others associated with Gen- 
eral Griffin in the Monroe Railroad & Bank- 
ing Co. were A. H. Chappell, a lawyer who 
lived in Forsyth and later in Columbus; Al- 
fred Brooks and Henry Solomon, both of 
Macon; James W. Tinsley, Job Taylor, and 
John G. Hill. Mr. Hill became one of the 
original settlers of Griffin. General Griffin 
himself named the streets in Griffin which 
bear these men’s names. Brooks Street for 
some reason has been all but forgotten by 
that name and is known now as Fifth. 
All the others are well-known streets in 
Griffin today. They retain their original 
names. 

The charter of the Monroe Railroad & 
Banking Co. called for it to run only from 
Macon to Forsyth. The Central was coming 
from Savannah to Macon. But General 
Griffin had a much bigger dream than that. 
He could picture continuous iron rails run- 
ning all the way from Savannah north to 
the Tennessee River where Chattanooga is 
today. In addition, he envisioned another 
line from Augusta running west across the 
State to the Chattahoochee or to the Ala- 
bama River. These two lines would have 
to cross some place. Now glance at your 
map of Georgia, The intersection falls about 
where Griffin is. 

General Griffin, a man of vision, realized 
that the greatest city of the State and later 
of the entire Southeast would grow where 
the two lines crossed. He put his engineers 
to work. Finally they drove a stake in the 
all but primitive soil of a farm owned by 
Bartholomew Still. General Griffin arranged 
privately to buy 800 acres from Mr. Still for 
about $6 an acre. That land was entirely 
in Pike County near the Henry County bor- 
der. It made up the original city of Griffin. 
(Spalding County was not founded until 
1851.) 

In 1836 the Monroe Railroad and Banking 
Co, secured an amendment to its charter to 
extend from Forsyth in a northwesterly di- 
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rection to the Chattahoochee River, and to 
build a western branch. The river is just 
northwest of what is now Atlanta and is 
the border between Fulton and Cobb Coun- 
ties. 

By 1838 the Monroe railroad had com- 
pleted its tracks to Forsyth. By 1841 it had 
laid iron rails to Barnesville, and wooden 
rails on to Griffin (Griffin was founded in 
1840). In 1842, a steam locomotive came 
into Griffin on iron rails. 

All of this was done under the leadership 
and guidance of General Griffin. But by 
this time the company and its bank had 
become involved in serious financial difficul- 
ties. 

Jumping back to 1840, General Griffin gives 
us an insight into his character. When he 
realized the immense profits to be made by 
founding a town, he voluntarily turned the 
venture over to the company, which had 
made the founding possible. The company 
substituted its obligations to Bartholomew 
Still for the general’s. 

Lewis Lawrence Griffin explained it this 
way in a statement which he made in 1854: 

“I purchased the land on private account 
from Mr, Still at about $6 per acre, for the 
purpose of locating the city of Griffin, I 
drew a map of the place after the survey, re- 
viewed, selected, and marked the lots for the 
churches: Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, two lots for male and female 
academies, and squares for public uses. 
Daniel Griffin drew for me a correct map, 
marking the donated property. That gentle- 
man was our chief engineer. He named the 
Broad street, and I named the others. 

“For the many offices of honor conferred 
on me from time to time by the people of 
Georgia and the company, I felt that I could 
give the investment to the company with- 
out injury to my feelings. I was then 
wealthy for the country and had no chil- 
dren to provide for. I proposed to the di- 
rectors to give the company the investment 
by their giving the company’s obligation for 
the purchase money in the place of mine, 
and, in the name of the company, to carry 
out the above donations made by me, and 
marked on the printed map. They agreed to 
do so, and did it. The chief engineer and 
the directors met, and I was informed that, 
on the suggestion of the engineer, the board 
called the place the city of Griffin. The 
only consideration I received from this im- 
mensely profitable investment was their car- 
rying out, in their name, my donations.” 

This clear, concise, well-worded statement 
tells us many things about the man who 
made tt. Its correct punctuation and spell- 
ing indicate a good education, probably self- 
acquired, as were most educations in his day. 
The construction of his sentences and his 
choice of words would win high grades in 
grammar in the strictest of modern-day col- 
leges. The statement also indicates a man 
who went directly to the point, said what he 
had to say without undue embellishment, 
then concluded his remarks without further 
ado. It shows a man of culture and refine- 
ment. 

So much for the construction of the state- 
ment. Now, as to the thoughts expressed: 
They point to a man of an unselfish nature, 
one ready and anxious to share his good 
fortune. 

Miss Eloise Griffin, of Aberdeen, Miss., has 
a writing which was copied from an unidenti- 
fied newspaper which was published some- 
time in the 1800’s after General Griffin had 
moved to her State. It tells us much about 
him and his enterprises. We quote from it 
and regret that we do not know what news- 
paper originally published it: 

“After spending many months discussing 
the matter (forming the railroad company) 
in several counties, he (General Griffin) per- 
suaded a number of prominent citizens to 
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Join him in his scheme of building a railroad 
from Macon to Forsyth. He was ready to risk 
his fortune in the enterprise, and this 
fact added to his eloquent and convincing 
appeals stimulated the public spirit of others, 
and the result was the organization of the 
Monroe Railroad & Banking Co., with the 
parent bank in Macon and one in Forsyth. 
This was in the year 1836. 

“General Griffin risked every dollar of his 
capital in the enterprise, and his devoted 
friends followed his example. 

“The crisp bills issued by the new bank 
were eagerly welcomed by the people, who 
were tired of the heavy silver dollars, the 
only money then in circulation in that sec- 
tion. The proposed road was surveyed to 
Forsyth, and contracts for its construction 
were entered into. 

“Many Irish laborers were employed in the 
work, and numerous fights took place be- 
tween them and the wagoners from the up- 
per counties, aided by some farmers along 
the route who were bitterly opposed to the 
new road. In one of these encounters an 
Irishman was killed and his lonely grave on 
a hillside was marked by a rude wooden cross. 

“The money issued by the bank gave a 
powerful impetus to trade and an era of 
flush times followed. The work on the road 
progressed rapidly, but the failure to receive 
the iron rails in time caused General Griffin 
to try solid oak as a substitute. 

“One fine day in 1839 the road was ready 
for the first train from Macon to Forsyth 
and the grand banquet was tendered in the 
latter town to the directors and officers. 

“At the appointed time, crowds of citizens 
and country people, many of whom had never 
seen a locomotive, collected at Forsyth depot 
and waited anxiously for the appearance of 
the train. Suddenly a roaring sound was 
heard, a cloud of smoke was seen in the dis- 
tance, and the locomotive rushed up, puffing 
and shrieking. 

“Hundreds of people fled in panic. Sev- 
eral fainted and one respectable old mer- 
chant ran a mile through the mud and 
finally fell utterly exhausted and uncon- 
scious. 

“The officers and their guests were enter- 
tained in grand style at the banquet, but 
only one lady passenger came on the train, 
Mrs. Griffin. 

“Col. Ben Harris acted as toastmaster. In 
the afternoon the party returned to Macon 
accompanied by Mrs. (Rebecca Harris) 
Strong, who was the second female who had 
the honor of traveling over the road. There 
were big demonstrations at both ends of 
the line. The building of the road was re- 
garded as a wonderful undertaking, because 
at that time there were no syndicates to 
push such enterprises and furnish large 
amounts of money for them. Naturally the 
public spirit and energy of General Griffin 
and his associates were highly appreciated, 


FORSYTH 


“Forsyth remained the terminus of the 
road for some time and enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity. The road was pushed on to other 
points and the General, believing that he had 
found a site for a future city, bought a tract 
of land and presented it to the company 
which loyally gave his name to what is now 
the city of Griffin, Ga. 

“In after years, a citizen of that place 
wrote the General asking him to come there 
on a visit, saying that, ‘Romulus returning 
to Rome would be honored,’ but General 
Griffin declined, remembering the bitter days 
which had followed those made brilliant by 
success, (Later, in 1856, he did return to 
a hero's welcome.) 

“For a time fortune smiled upon the en- 
terprise, but when the road was pushed many 
miles northward the heavy outlay required 
for construction and rolling stock and other 
expenses began to be severely felt. Debts fell 
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due in New York and in London and the 
Monroe Bank felt the strain. The notes of 
the bank were secured by the property of 
General Griffin and his friends, but the time 
came when the General had to mortgage his 
home and his carriage horses. 

“A period of dull times came and many 
people who had before gladly accepted the 
bank’s notes began to call them ‘shinplasters’ 
and clamor for silver. 


SILVER 


“Learning that there would be a run on 
the bank, General Griffin borrowed several 
thousand dollars in silver from a Charleston 
bank, promising not to use it, pledging his 
word of honor to return the identical money 
if he saw that he could not save his own 
bank. A. H. Chappell and Jerry Leake went 
to Charleston for the silver and brought it 
safely to Macon, where it was placed in the 
bank vault, and the announcement was made 
that a successful loan had been negotiated. 
The bank tided over the expected crisis and 
confidence was restored, but an unfortunate 
incident occurred, which brought disaster 
upon General Griffin. At the request of 
Judge Harris of Mississippi, he made arrange- 
ments to send some of his wife’s house sery- 
ants to him. They were not subject to any 
of Griffin’s debts and were a portion of the 
inheritance of Harris’ wife from her grand- 
father, going to her and her children, if Mrs, 
Griffin had no children. 

“This was misunderstood by some of the 
people and when the wagons with the Negroes 
wer? ready to start from Forsyth to Missis- 
sippi, 50 armed men rode up with an officer 
and a warrant for the arrest and detention 
of Griffin, the Negroes, the wagons, and their 
loans. 

“Griffin was furious and he lost his head 
when he learned that he was suspected of 
attempting to run off his mortgaged property 
and the silver borrowed from the Charleston 
bank. 

“The General with the wagons and 
Negroes had to go with the mob to the court 
house square in Forsyth. The armed men 
then searched everything in the wagons and 
found to their disappointment that there 
was no silver. They threatened the old Gen- 
eral, but finally allowed him to go to a 
friend’s house where he was guarded by 10 
men all night to the terror and mortifica- 
tion of his wife who was with him. 

“Late the following day the General’s 
friends arrived and Col. Ben Harris with a 
drawn pistol forced the ruffians still on the 
scene to reload the wagons. The Negroes 
were collected again, the mules were hitched 
and after spending the night on Mr. Brooks’ 
farm, the General the next day began to 
make arrangements to leave the State for- 
ever. He first returned the borrowed kegs of 
silver to the Charleston bank with their seals 
unbroken. He gave up his property and the 
Monroe Bank collapsed, ruining many of the 
General’s best friends, who remained loyal to 
him, knowing that he was the greatest 
sufferer.” 

The Monroe Railroad & Banking Co. sus- 
pended operations in 1844. In 1845 it was 
bought by a corporation formed for the pur- 
pose with Daniel Taylor as president. The 
new concern was known as the Macon & 
Western. Within a year it laid tracks to At- 
lanta and became a highly successful ven- 
ture. But that was too late for General 
Griffin. 

When the financial difficulties delayed con- 
struction of the Monroe Railroad from Grif- 
fin to Atlanta, the Georgia Railroad ex- 
tended its tracks from Madison to Atlanta. 
There in 1846 it connected with the Western 
& Atlantic. Thus, the first two railroads to 
cross in Georgia did so at Atlanta instead of 
here in Griffin where General Griffin had 
planned. The subsequent success of Atlanta, 
based upon it being a transportation center, 
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attests to the foresight and vision. of Gen- 
eral Griffin's plan for the city he founded. 

Now we have a picture of Lewis Lawrence 
Griffin that we never saw before. For the 
first time of which we know, he has suffered 
a complete failure. He had known tragedy 
before, the loss of his first wife and only 
child. Undoubtedly there had been business 
reverses prior to this. But now he is a 
complete business failure. The principal 
endeavor of his career, the Monroe Rallroad, 
has crumbled, The bank of which he was 
president, connected with the railroad, has 
gone under. There has been considerable 
litigation and he has been discussed un- 
favorably, at first in whispers, then openly 
and aloud. 

At this time in his life he is about 50 
years old. Those who had sought his favors 
and courted his esteem now scorn him. 
There is even some talk of changing the 
name of the town he founded. 

Few men could survive such circum- 
stances. But Lewis Lawrence Griffin was 
not an ordinary man. He had lived on the 
frontier as a boy, fought Indians as a youth, 
commanded militia as a man. He had 
pioneered in railroading. He had buried a 
wife and child. 

Instead of giving up, he looked to the 
future. 

Mississippi was a relatively new State, 
having been admitted to the Union in 1817. 
It needed men like Lewis Lawrence Griffin, 
Taking an adopted son who was his 4-year- 
old nephew with him, he went to Mississippi 
where his second wife’s older brother, Judge 
Harris, already lived. 

The nephew was named Lewis Lawrence 
Griffin also. His father, Eli Shorter Griffin, 
was dead and had left a large family in 
Twiggs County. Here again we have an 
insight into General Griffin's character. In 
order to help the mother and because of 
his fondness for the boy, the general adopted 
him as his own son. Perhaps the boy filled 
a place in the old Indian fighter’s heart left 
raw and aching by the death of his own 
baby daughter. Even in his adversity, he 
protected and loved the little boy. He took 
him to Mississippi. 

Now begins an entirely new chapter in 
the story of Lewis Lawrence Griffin, the 
founder of our town. 

Miss Eloise Griffin is the granddaughter of 
the nephew who was the general’s adopted 
son. She lives in Aberdeen, Miss., where Gen- 
eral Griffin located. The author of this arti- 
cle has talked with her on the long-distance 
telephone and has corresponded with her. 
He is indebted to her for most of the infor- 
mation which follows. 

Miss Griffin is deputy tax assessor of Mon- 
roe County, Miss. Aberdeen is the county 
seat. 

After moving to Mississippi, General Grif- 
fin acquired a new fortune. Essentially a 
business man from his earliest days, he be- 
came a planter and owned a drug store in 
Aberdeen. For the second time he lost a 
wife. She died childless. 

Now, prepare for a surprise. 

General Griffin and his nephew, who was 
his adopted son, married sisters, The gen- 
eral married Elizabeth Woodson Daniel as 
his third wife. The nephew married Emma 
Daniel. The girls came from Noxube Coun- 
ty, Miss. That is about 100 miles from 
Aberdeen, The general married his third 
wife on March 16, 1845, 2 years after the 
death of his second wife. 

HOME 

General Griffin built a 10-room colonial 
home in Aberdeen. It had 2 stories with 
a porch around the first floor and a balcony 
on the second. It stood until 4 or 5 years 
ago and was in front of the city hall. 

‘The general lived through the War Between 
the States and died in 1867. He is buried 
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in Aberdeen. He was highly regarded and 
considered a very wealthy man at the time 
of his death. 

In 1856 General Griffin returned for a visit 
to the city he had founded. He declined a 
public dinner tendered him by mayor and 
council, By now the wounds of the finan- 
cial losses of more than a decade before had 
healed. The people of the town now realized 
that the general had done much more than 
most men could or would have done had 
they been in his position as head of the rail- 
road which went into bankruptcy. 

The Griffin newspaper had this to say about 
him then: 

PRAISED 


“He did more than any other man to 
arouse the people of central and western 
to a proper sense of the necessity 
of works of internal improvement. Every 
prediction that he made in reference to the 
beneficial results which would follow the 
completion of his designs, has been fulfilled. 
And although he failed to accomplish all he 
designed, yet he is entitled to the gratitude 
of every man who now participates in the 
benefits arising from the works which he 
projected, and in part accomplished. His 
presence among us on his late visit to our 
place, was greeted with pride and pleasure 
by our people. Many of us knew him early 
and long. We were familiar with his career, 
and in the darkest days of his adversity we 
were willing to accord to him honesty of 
purpose, in the face of the popular prejudice 
which then prevailed against him. Time 
has healed those prejudices and we cannot 
point to a single individual whose heart was 
not made glad to behold once more the old 
patriarch after an absence of 15 years.” 

He was described on this visit to Griffin 
thus: “The old soldier looks remarkably 
well. Always of delicate physical powers, his 
material manhood has survived the many 
storms and tempests through which he has 
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passed. 

His portrait shows a man of refinement 
with the clear, fine features associated with 
an aristocrat. 

When General Griffin died in 1867, his wife 
and two daughters survived him. His 
adopted son who was his nephew survived 
him also. 

The daughters were Hattie Griffin and 
Mamie Griffin. 

Mamie Griffin married George Bershaw. 
They had one daughter, Mamie, and lived 
in Kentucky. 

Hattie Griffin married twice. Her first hus- 
band was Ike Dortch. They had three chil- 
dren: Lewis Lawrence Dortch, Ike Dortch, 
and Elizabeth Griffin Dortch (who died about 
1950). Lewis Lawrence Dortch had twin 
daughters, Sallye and Lillye. Sallye is Mrs. 
Forrest Murphy, of Oxford, Miss. Her hus- 
band is a professor at the University of Mis- 
sissippi and they have one child, Marilyn, 
who is about 14 years old. Lillye is Mrs. Knox 
Kershaw, who has two daughters, Sallye and 
Georgia. Sallye is married to Professor Kelly, 
of Auburn, Ala. Georgia is married to Mar- 
shall Carlson and lives in Miami, Fla. Ike 
Dortch had one daughter, Barbara, who is 
married and lives in California. Elizabeth 
Griffin Dortch never married. 

Hattie Griffin’s second husband was Mr. 
Mims. They had two sons, Robert Mims and 
Irwin Mims. Robert is a planter and has 
never married. Irwin is a retired merchant 
who is married but who never had any chil- 
dren. Both Robert and Irwin live in Aber- 
deen. 

In addition to his two daughters and their 
descendants, General Griffin was survived by 
his nephew who was his adopted son. 

The adopted son, Lewis Lawrence Griffin IT, 
and his wife, the former Emma Daniel, had 
twin sons and a daughter. The sons were 
born in 1863 and were Robert Daniel Griffin 
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(the father of Miss Eloise Griffin) and Lewis 
Lawrence Griffin III, The daughter was 
Sallye Griffin. 

Robert Daniel Griffin died about 5 years 
ago. He was a railroad conductor with the 
Frisco Line and was known as Captain Bob. 

His children were Eloise Griffin (who fur- 
nished this information), who has never 
married; Robert Crawford Griffin, who lives 
in Chicago and who is connected with the 
Railroad Retirement Board which has its 
headquarters there; Walton Greene Griffin, 
who is married but who has no children and 
who is a merchant in Aberdeen; Frances 
Griffin, who has never married and who is 
employed in the city clerk’s office in Aber- 
deen; Mamie Griffin Giles, whose husband is 
Elmer Giles and who lives in Clarksdale, 
Miss., and Sara Griffin Morgan. Robert 
Crawford Griffin has a daughter, Louise, who 
is Mrs. Jim Miller, of Chicago. Mr. Miller 
is connected with the telephone company 
there. Mamie Griffin Giles has a son, James 
Robert Giles, who is in the Navy. Sara 
Griffin Morgan and Joseph Thomas Morgan 
have these children: Robert Griffin Morgan, 
who is with the Whitehall Pharmaceutical 
Co. in Charlotte, N. C.; Sara Morgan Word, 
temporarily of Burlington, Vt., where her 
husband, Edward, is serving in the Air Force, 
and Joseph Thomas Morgan, who is un- 
married and who is in the television repair 
business in Aberdeen. 

Lewis Lawrence Griffin IIT, the twin to 
Robert Daniel Griffin, was a railroad con- 
ductor also. At the time of his death, he 
was circuit clerk of Monroe County, Missis- 
sippi. He had a single son, Lewis Lawrence 
Griffin IV, who is an X-ray technician at a 
Government hospital just outside Washing- 
ton, D. C., in Georgetown. Lewis Lawrence 
Griffin IV has an adopted son who is his only 
child. This adopted son is the only one to 

on the family name of Griffin. 

Sallye Griffin was the daughter of Lewis 
Lawrence Griffin II, who was the nephew and 
adopted son of the general. She married a 
Mr. Mangum and they had four children: 
Mary Lou, who married a Mr. Milam and 
lives in Jackson, Miss.; Emma, who married 
a Mr. LeNoir; Lewis Griffin Mangum, and 
Edgar Mangum. Mary Lou Mangum Milam 
has two children, Mrs. Charles Stone, who 
lives in Dallas, Tex., and Walker Hinton 
Milam, of Baton Rouge, La. Emma Griffin 
Mangum LeNorist had two children: Ster- 
ling Paine LeNorist, Jr., who lives in Atlanta 
and is a teacher at Georgia Tech, and Whit- 
man LeNoir, who lives on the LeNoir plan- 
tation near Aberdeen. Lewis Griffin Man- 
gum has one son: L. G. Mangum, Jr., who 
lives in Benton, Ariz. Edgar Mangum is a 
bachelor and lives in New Orleans. 


ECONOMIC PLIGHT OF THE SILVER 
LEAD-ZINC MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
word “jubilee” generally is synonymous 
with an occasion for rejoicing. Although 
by custom, the 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion of Wallace, Idaho, was called its 
“Silver Jubilee”, there seems to have 
been very little rejoicing. The theme 
appears to have been “assistance for the 
lead and zinc mines must be prompt or 
the Coeur d’Alene will soon be flat on its 
back.” The reason therefor—and the 
conditions are reflected in Montana and 
other mining areas—is outlined in detail 
in an article by Jack Ryan in the New 
York Times for Monday, June 16, 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Ryan’s article be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following 
these remarks, 


June 18 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 16, 1958] 


Nor MUCH CHEER AT METALS FETE—JUBILEE 
IN Bic IDAHO MINING DISTRICT CALLS ATTEN- 
TION TO ECONOMIC PLIGHT—NEW CUTBACKS 
LOOM—ZINC AND LEAD MINES May CLOSE 
FOR SUMMER UNLESS FEDERAL Am Is VOTED 

(By Jack Ryan) 

WALLACE, Inamo, June 15—There was an 
unmistakable air of desperation here last 
week as this little silver-lead-zinc mining 
center worked hard to have fun at its silver 
jubilee. 

Ostensibly this celebration of the town’s 
75th anniversary was a cheer-up party for the 
famous Coeur d’ Alene mining district, whose 
economy has been badly shaken by the de- 
pressed metal markets. 

But for the mine operators and merchants 
who sponsored bands, balls, contest prizes and 
barbecues, the jubilee was a frank effort to 
focus wide attention on their economic 
plight. Every dinner speaker, every guide for 
the mine and smelter tours, every town offi- 
cial stressed the same theme: assistance for 
the lead and zinc mines must be prompt or 
the Coeur d’ Alene will soon be flat on its 
back. 

Only a handful of mines operated primarily 
for silver are prospering. They have a guar- 
anteed Government market. The lead and 
zinc mines, much more important to the 
area, are sharply curtailed. Marginal mines 
like Spokane-Idaho, the Morning, the 
Frisco, the Tamarack, the Sunset and sev- 
eral others have closed. Others such as the 
big Bunker Hill in nearby Kellog, the Star, 
the Pay, and the Dayrock are operating at 
from 66 percent to 25 percent of their 1957 
levels, 

SHUTDOWNS LOOM 


What’s worrying the Coeur d’ Alene most 
is the recent announcement that the Bunker 
Hill mine and lead smelter and the Star 
mine will be closed for August and probably 
September, if no near-term relief is in evi- 
dence, in June. 

This would throw some 1,500 more men 
out of work. An estimated 20 percent of 
Wallace’s labor force is unemployed, not 
counting scores who have moved to other 
areas in search of mining jobs. Some mine 
officials here say average wages in the lead- 
zinc mines still operating are 40 percent 
below those of a year ago. 

Henry L. Day, president of Day Mines, 
Inc., and owner of the Coeur d’ Alene Hard- 
ware & Foundry here, says the latter enter- 
prise, a large mining supply house, has been 
operating in the red for 5 months. 

Harry Magnuson, a certified public ac- 
countant whose firm handles much of the 
accounting work in the district, says: “We're 
just holding on, just trading dollars. 
Everybody's marking time, making no major 
purchases, suspending all expansion and im- 
provement. We're like a sick man waiting 
for an operation.” 

WORST TO COME 

George Zeller, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Wallace, says the worst 
is yet to come. He pointed out that the 
bulk of the county’s tax revenues were de- 
rived from assessments on the net profit of 
the mines for the preceding year. With 
1958 mine profits down drastically, county 
funds available for schools, roads and other 
expenditures would be severely limited next 
year. 

W. G. Wolfe, vice president of the Bunker 
Hill Co., reported that its lead and zinc 
stocks were the largest in the history of the 
corporation, which is the area’s biggest. 
Compared with those a year ago, lead stocks 
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were up 550 percent, he said, and unsold 
zine inventories had climbed 270 percent. 

The mining men are beginning to concede 
that chances look very dim indeed for the 
higher lead and zinc tariffs they contend are 
necessary to protect their markets from 
cheaper foreign metals. It is evident from 
their comments that they feel their best 
hopes lie in a temporary Government sub- 
sidy program to tide them over, while for- 
eign producers work out a voluntary pro- 
gram of limiting metals exports to this 
country. 

“If we are realistic, we cannot escape the 
fact that the tariff route is effectively blocked 
as of now,” said the principal speaker at 
the jubilee dinner, Senator WALLACE F. BEN- 
NETT, Republican of Utah. Mining bloc 
leaders in Congress have come to accept the 
subsidy idea “sadly and reluctantly” as the 
only way open at present, he said, because 
“it does avoid the international complica- 
tions of the tariff, and we can make a be- 
ginning on it fairly quickly if we so deem.” 

John D. Bradley, president of the Bunker 
Hill Co., came here from Washington for 
the jubilee and expressed enthusiasm for the 
foreign sponsored export controls plan. He 
said that principal domestic producers had 
been invited by the Department of State to 
discuss the proposal, under which a study 
plan group, run by representatives of the 
governments involved, would regulate the 
flow of lead and zinc into the United States. 
This would be done “after taking into ac- 
count a prescribed domestic production 
level.” The study group would be advised 
by industry, but the regulatory control 
would flow from each government to its 
own producers. 


INTERIM PROGRAM URGED 


For such a scheme to be palatable to “the 
bruised and skeptical domestic producer,” 
he said, and to provide relief until some 
control over excessive imports becomes evi- 
dent, a special interim program should be 
put into effect. Mr. Bradley, who also is 
president of the Lead Industries Association 
and a vice president of the American Zinc 
Institute, said these temporary aids should 
include a shorter term subsidy program for 
lead and zinc, a Government purchase pro- 
gram to relieve the market of burdensome 
surpluses, and perhaps even an increased 
tariff which would be suspended when and 
if the global plan becomes effectively opera- 
tive. 

And he added that if Bunker Hill saw any 
real progress in sight for these measures, it 
may forestall or perhaps preclude the neces- 
sity for a shutdown of the Bunker Hill op- 
erations here this summer, 

That looked like a big “if” to the miners 
at the jubilee, but it was a note of cheer for 
their cheerup party as they crowned a silver 
jubilee queen and presented her with her 
weight in silver dollars—2,074 of them. 


WORK OF SENATOR SMATHERS IN 
SEEKING TO SOLVE CRITICAL 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
region needs more urgently repeal of the 
3-percent Federal transportation tax and 
the 10-percent travel tax than does the 
Pacific Northwest, whose industries face 
the longest haul to major markets. 

In the Oregonian of Portland, for June 
9, 1958, was published an excellent arti- 
cle analyzing the prospects for repeal 
of these unfair levies, under the byline 
of A. Robert Smith, correspondent of the 
Oregonian in the National Capital. 

Iam particularly pleased to ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
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in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 


cause it gives major credit to the dis- 


tinguished junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] for leading the effort to 
hasten the elimination of taxes which 
discourage transportation generally and 
stifle the railroads in particular. I think 
nearly all members of the Senate have 
great respect for the thorough and pains- 
taking way in which Senator SmaTHERS 
has analyzed the problems of the rail- 
road industry, and then brought forth 
legislation which seeks to bring relief 
and amelioration of these problems. 

The article by A. Robert Smith in the 
Oregonian is entitled “Outside Chance 
Seen for Halting Federal Transportation 
Excises,” and I fervently trust that this 
headline is prophetic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUTSIDE CHANCE SEEN FoR HALTING FEDERAL 
‘TRANSPORTATION EXCISES 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WaAsHINGTON.—Despite the general resist- 
ance to a broad tax cut from Congressional 
leaders, there appears now to be an outside 
chance for elimination of the excise tax on 
transportation. 

This would amount to a selective tax cut 
of 3 percent for shippers of cargo by truck, 
rail, or air, and a decrease of 10 percent in 
the total cost of passenger tickets on trains, 
planes, and buses, 

Nearly half the Members of the Senate 
have teamed up in sponsoring an amend- 
ment which will be offered to the upcoming 
bill which extends excise taxes beyond 
June 30 for another year. All Northwest 
Senators favor the idea of killing the trans- 
portation tax, for they argue that it dis- 
criminates against the Pacific Northwest be- 
cause the longer distances to the great east- 
tern markets mean higher shipping costs 
and proportionately higher excise taxes. 

Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, Democrat, of 
Florida, chief advocate of dropping the tax, 
pointed out that a carload of apples shipped 
from Winchester, Va., to New York City 
costs $267.83, whereas a carload from 
Yakima, Wash., costs $852.18. The Virginia 
shipper pays a tax of $8.04 on his carload, 
while the Yakima shipper pays $25.57 tax on 
his carload. 

“So the applegrower from Washington 
State not only has a natural, understand- 
able disadvantage, but the Federal Govern- 
ment compounds the disadvantage for him,” 
said Senator SMATHERS. “The disadvantage 
works in reverse when the eastern manu- 
facturers try to ship to the West or the 
South. No wonder plants seek to relocate. 
This transportation tax helps to build an 
unnatural wall between regions, creating 
economic isolation.” 

The transportation tax was imposed at 
the outset of World War II “for the purpose 
of discouraging transportation of persons 
and of freight; it was to constitute a drag 
upon the civilian economy, and that is ex- 
actly what it is doing,” Senator SmaTHERS 
said. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
of Oregon, discussing the issue with 
SMATHERS in the Senate, pointed out that in 
Oregon large sawmills own their own truck- 
ing fleets, so they avoid the tax on ship- 
ments, but smaller outfits that ship by com- 
mon carriers must pay the tax. SMATHERS 
agreed that it discriminates against the little 
business, 


SMATHERS said a series of semiethical and 


semilegal dodges and sharp practices have 
come into use to avoid payment of the Fed- 
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eral tax. Sometimes drivers of privately 
owned trucks, unbeknown to their employer, 
will take a backhaul of goods which if 
shipped by common carrier would be taxed. 
The Senators said such things are hard to 
police, and so the tax is encouraging whole- 
sale law violations on an ever greater scale. 


NET GAIN SMALL 


The United States Treasury collected $468 
million in transportation taxes the past 
fiscal year, but SmaTHERs argues that the net 
gain was only $225 million because busi- 
nesses can charge it off as deductions in 
computing income taxes. 

A former economist of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has predicted that if the 
tax were discontinued, the Treasury would 
make a clear gain of about $24 million. He 
figures that repeal of the tax would enable 
common carriers to regain about 20 percent 
of the private carrier business, with a re- 
sulting increase in income tax payments. 

The attitude of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration will probably be the key to the out- 
come of this proposed repeal measure. There 
may be enough strength in the Senate to 
pass it, regardless of the administration’s 
stand, because the Western and Southern 
States, with two votes each, will have con- 
siderable strength. But the heavily popu- 
lated Eastern States could block it in the 
House if the administration urged against it, 


DEATH OF NELS LANGSJOEN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was sad- 
dened to learn of the passing of a great 
Minnesotan and great American, Nels 
Langsjoen. 

Nels Langsjoen was chairman of the 
modern languages department of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus College located at St. Peter, 
Minn. He has beeen known throughout 
our part of the country for many years 
as an outstanding educator. From 1920 
to 1932, Mr. Langsjoen was president of 
Northwestern College, at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Professor Langsjoen served for more 
than 20 years on the board of world mis- 
sions of the Augustana Lutheran Church. 
Surviving him are his wife and eight 
children. His outstanding children re- 
main living testimonies to the greatness 
of their parents. His sons, all surviving, 
are Dr. Arne, head of the Gustavus 
Adolphus chemistry department; Major 
Harold, heart specialist at Fitzsimmons 
General Army Hospital, Denver, Colo.; 
Dr. Odin, St. Cloud, Minn., dentist; Leif, 
Willmar, Minn., attorney; Dr. Verner, 
professor of German at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., and Ralph—Tonk— 
who graduated Saturday from University 
of Minnesota School of Medicine. 

One daughter, Mrs. Floyd Rodine, lives 
at Ellensburg, Wash. The other daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jerry Halverson, resides at 
River Falls, Wis. 


PRIZE-WINNING SEATTLE SCHOOL- 
TEACHER, MISS BILLIE-MARIE 
GANNON 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], I should like to invite the 
attention of my colleagues to the 
achievements of an outstanding teacher 
from Seattle, Wash. 
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I do so because her presence in the 
Capitol today signifies more than the 
ordinary visit of a constituent. 

Miss Billie-Marie Gannon is the 
teacher, from Seattle’s Catherine Blaine 
Junior High School. She is just 22 years 
old. Yet she has been chosen from 
among 25,000 contestants and 1,500 
finalists to make a remarkable trip to 
Africa, Europe, and the Orient in recog- 
nition of her vigorous and original think- 
ing and adventurous spirit, and for her 
ability to open a window on the world for 
her students. 

The contest was sponsored by a com- 
mercial firm, Ralston Purina Co., and the 
ABC television network, in connection 
with the television program Bold Jour- 
ney, which now is being used in America’s 
classrooms as a teaching aid. The use 
of commercial television in our educa- 
tional system is an event worthy of note 
in itself, and this no doubt is the reason 
that the National Education Association 
associated itself with the contest in a 
supervisory role. 

This is a wonderful trip that Miss 
Gannon is about to undertake. Accom- 
panied by John Goddard, a noted ex- 
plorer, and his wife, Miss Gannon will 
climb Mount Kilimanjaro. There she 
will search for the legendary tomb of 
King Menelek, son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. She will visit Cairo, 
Athens, Rome, Paris, and Brussels on 
her three-continent trip. 

So I say, this is a wonderful trip in 
itself. But the significance of the event 
does not end there. 

Miss Gannon will be bringing the 
teachers of Africa greetings from the 
teachers of this country, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

She also will be bringing from the NEA 
a gift of a CARE library of books. 

The CARE book package will endure 
and bring understanding of America for 
many years. But I predict that Billie- 
Marie Gannon’s own frankness, honesty, 
and personal qualities, which are so typi- 
cally American, will do more to bring 
this country friendship and understand- 
ing than cold print. 

She and the 31 other teachers who are 
traveling to various parts of the world 
as a result of this Bold Journey pro- 
gram, are the best emissaries I can imag- 
ine. They are extraordinary diplomats, 
because they know this Nation of ours 
from its children and their hearts. 

So I offer congratulations and good 
luck to Miss Gannon, and congratula- 
tions to the private companies which 
have made the trip possible. I hope that 
more commercial companies will start to 
send American teachers abroad, every- 
where and anywhere. For this is more 
than a reward for good teaching. It is 
what the people-to-people program 
should be, because it offers the rest of 
the world the opportunity to meet some 
of our best people—our teachers. 


THIRTEEN DAYS UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to 
resolve any possible confusion that might 
arise on this point, I wish to make it 
abundantly clear here and now that Iam 
not opposed to profitmaking by the steel 
companies or any other companies. In- 
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deed, I wish that the steel companies 
had made greater profits than was actu- 
ally the case last year. Those of us who 
are concerned about the price behavior 
of the steel industry and its possible con- 
sequences are not concerned with how 
much money the steel companies make; 
what does concern us is how they make 
their profits. 

When on March 11 of last year I an- 
nounced the undertaking of an inquiry 
into administered price industries, I de- 
scribed the cause of our concern in the 
following words: 

In some of these administered price indus- 
tries, increases in prices have been accom- 
panied by decreases in production. This 
means that the industry is not only charging 
higher prices to the consumer but is provid- 
ing fewer jobs for labor. * * * This process 
is bringing about a replacement of the tradi- 
tional American ideal, made famous by the 
late Henry Ford, of making profits through 
high volume and lower profit margins, as op- 
posed to the European cartel pattern of re- 
stricted volume and high profit margins. 
* * * Low-volume-high-price behavior can 
help cause a depression and, if it develops, 
it can make it much worse, 


That was my concern then and it is 
my concern today. Since that time, ev- 
erything that has happened in the steel 
and automobile industries, as well as in 
other administered price fields, has 
tended to support the worst of our fears. 

It may come as somewhat of a sur- 
prise, but it is nonetheless a fact, that 
this pattern of reducing prices regardless 
of whether demand is falling or rising is 
somewhat new to the steel industry itself. 
An examination of the record shows that 
from 1923 up to 1929 the price of steel 
was steadily and consistently lowered. 
Whether this socially desirable perform- 
ance resulted from a deliberate policy of 
an enlightened management or from the 
natural forces of competition, there can 
be little question but that the result con- 
tributed powerfully to the great era of 
prosperity which the country enjoyed 
during that period. 

During the early and middle thirties 
there existed at least some degree of 
price competition among the steel com- 
panies, One active price cutter was the 
National Steel Corp., now headed by 
former Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey. According to the standard 
work on the steel industry by Drs. 
Daugherty, de Chazeau, and Stratton, 
Economies in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try, National “became an exponent of 
lower steel prices in a most effective way 
for it initiated price declines and refused 
to conform to price increases initiated by 
others at the most important basing 
points’’—page 93. 

How different does this old-fashioned, 
vigorously competitive type of behavior 
of a quarter of a century ago appear 
when contrasted to the smooth uni- 
formity of today in which all the steel 
companies, National among them, follow 
United States Steel upward with monot- 
onous regularity. 

Mr. President, today what competition 
there is in the steel industry seems to be 
limited to such matters as service, im- 
Mediacy of delivery, advertising, and so 
forth. Competition in price seems to 
have disappeared almost completely 
from steel—our most important basic in- 
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dustry. There seems to be little pros- 
pect whatever that true price competi- 
tion can save the American economy 
from another price increase which, it is 
reported, will be put into effect on July 1. 

It is because of this fundamental fact 
that I felt impelled to call upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to use his vast powers 
in putting into effect a voluntary pro- 
gram of price and wage stabilization un- 
der which the leaders of both manage- 
ment and labor could be made forcefully 
aware of their responsibilities to the pub- 
lic interest. I am, of course, saddened 
by the President’s refusal to act on my 
suggestions, which I might say are the 
result of a considerable period of very 
detailed and careful examination of the 
problem. There is still, however, time 
for the President to act, but time is run- 
ning out. There remain only 13 days be- 
fore July 1. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide 
a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of existing 
excise-tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] is pre- 
pared to address the Senate. I should 
like the Chairman of the committee to 
be present. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, and I ask the at- 
tachés of the Senate to notify absent 
Senators that the Senate is proceeding 
sa = consideration of the tax extension 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, H. R. 12695 
provides for a l-year extension of the 
present corporate normal income-tax 
rate and certain excise-tax rates which 
nce scheduled to be reduced on July 1, 

8. 

If these reductions were permitted to 
go into effect, the corporate rate would 
be reduced from 52 percent to 47 percent 
through a reduction of the normal cor- 
porate rate from 30 percent to 25 per- 
cent. The excise taxes affected by the 
reduction are those on distilled spirits, 
beer, wines, cigarettes, passenger auto- 
sm and automobile parts and acces- 
sories, 
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The bill does not affect the taxes on 
gasoline, trucks and buses and special 
fuels which in the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 were continued until 1972. The 
bill does not affect most of our excise 
taxes, including the taxes on transporta- 
tion of persons and property, admissions, 
club dues and fees, telephone and tele- 
graph, radios and televisions, refriger- 
ator and household appliances, business 
and store machines, and the retail taxes 
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on jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, and 

luggage. These taxes are a permanent 

pes of the law and have no expiration 
ate. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a table showing 
the excise rates which would be reduced 
on July 1, 1958, if this bill does not go 
into effect. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rate extended to | Rate to be- 
Unit of tax July 1, 1959 come effective 
July 1, 1959 
Liquor taxes: 
Distilled pg) RRE E a ee Per proof gallon.__.......... Cina eee eee $9. 
BOR non cconccuncpeceinbaveseescnsasearush= Pe DGieh oo. ccs seskaene | ERR Ce $8. 
Wine: 
Still wine: 
Containing less than 14 percent 


alcohol. 
Containing 14 to 21 percent alcohol 
Containing 21 to 24 percent alcohol 
Containing more than 24 percent 
8 sing oth li dials, et 
ing wines, liqueurs, cordials, ete.: 
Phan ‘ rkling wi 


Manufacturers’ excises: 
Passenger cars 
Auto parts and accessories. . 


Mr. BYRD. It is estimated that if 
this bill is not enacted the receipts will 
be decreased by approximately $2.6 bil- 
lion. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, our staff estimates a deficit of 
approximately $4 billion and for the 
fiscal year 1959 a deficit of $11 billion. 
These deficits should not be further in- 
creased by reductions in corporate and 
excise tax rates. To do so would of 
necessity increase the public debt and 
add to the heavy interest costs which 
the Government is now forced to pay. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
statement before our committee stated: 

Holding the conviction as we do that there 
is lack of justification for reducing the rate 
of individual income taxes at this time, it 
follows that to reduce corporate rates now 
is not justified. 

The suggestion has been made by some 
that it might be appropriate to select cer- 
tain excise-tax rates for reduction without 
similar reduction in others, 

Should any excise taxes be recommended 
for reduction, contentions would undoubt- 
edly be made that others were entitled to 
like treatment. We believe that in fairness 
and in the best interest of the country, 
current excise rates should be extended 
without change for another year. 


The Director of the Budget pointed 
out to our committee that the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1959 will be 
from $4 to $6 billion greater than the 
expenditure estimates in the January 
budget, which were then estimated at 
$73.9 billion. The receipts in the Janu- 
ary budget for fiscal 1959 which were 
estimated $74.4 billion are estimated by 
the staff to drop to $66.9 billion. These 
figures indicate that this is not the 
time to add further to our deficit by 
reductions in tax rates. To do so would 
mean a higher deficit, a higher national 
debt, and higher interest costs. 

Our committee is strongly of the 
opinion that H. R. 12695 should be ap- 
proved without amendment. Since un- 
der the Constitution we cannot increase 


Ss 7 percent, 
.-| 5 percent, 


excise taxes retroactively, it is important 
that this bill be enacted promptly. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr.POTTER. Did the Senator’s com- 
mittee give any consideration to the re- 
moval of certain excise taxes, such as 
the excise tax on automobiles, which 
were imposed during the war, in a period 
of emergency, to repress sales? Did the 
committe consider the revenue the Gov- 
ernment might receive from an industry 
which is depressed if that industry were 
stimulated? Would not the increase in 
revenue more than make up for the re- 
moval of the excise tax? 

Mr. BYRD. Consideration was given 
to a great many excise taxes which are 
burdensome, including the one on auto- 
mobiles the Senator mentions. However, 
it was the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Budget Director, and 
the committee that the present tax sys- 
tem should be continued, in view of the 
enormous deficit which is now facing us, 
and the necessity of spending more and 
more money. We are now told by the 
Director of the Budget that we are ap- 
proaching an anual expenditure level of 
$80 billion. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that cer- 
tain excise taxes were levied in the first 
place as a means of depressing sales 
rather than for revenue purposes? Is it 
not true that during a period of recession 
we would gain more from putting the 
automobile industry back on its feet than 
we would from the small amount the 
Government receives from the excise 
tax? After all, if automobiles are not 
being sold, the Government is not col- 
lecting the 10-percent excise tax. 

Mr. BYRD. The committee did not go 
into that feature; but, of course, there 
is no assurance whatsoever that the 
10-percent tax on automobiles in this 
particular bill would remove the present 
difficulties of the automobile industry. 
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Mr. POTTER. I appreciate the con- 
sideration which the Finance Committee 
has shown me in publishing my state- 
ment in the report. 

My colleague [Mr. McNamara] and I 
each have an amendment. Whichever 
one is offered, I sincerely hope that the 
chairman of the committee will give it 
his best consideration. 

The automobile industry is in a de- 
pressed condition, and if we can get that 
industry back on its feet I am sure there 
will be an effect on our entire economy. 

From the Senator’s statement I as- 
sume that he will resist all types of 
amendments to the bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 
The Secretary of the Treasury very 
strongly advised the committee to resist 
any reductions. The House, as the Sen- 
ator from Michigan knows, by a large 
vote declined to adopt any amendments 
to the bill. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, by a very large majority, re- 
ported the bill, extending the taxes 
which expire on June 30. That is all 
the pending bill does; it continues the 
taxes which otherwise will expire on 
June 30. 

Mr. POTTER. It is my understand- 
ing that there will be, perhaps, 1 or 2 
additional tax bills to be reported by 
the Finance Committee during this ses- 
sion of Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. We are dealing with tax 
legislation almost constantly. 

Mr. POTTER. Does the Senator have 
any plan to review some tax reduction 
proposals, particularly proposals for the 
reduction of excise taxes? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Mich- 
igan, who has been a Member of the 
House, knows that major tax legisla- 
tion must originate in the House. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator must re- 
alize that in the House there is a pro- 
cedure under which tax measures are 
eee considered under a so-called gag 
rule. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. POTTER. The Members of the 
House, under such a rule, do not have 
an opportunity to amend such a meas- 
ure; they must either accept the meas- 
ure or defeat it. In other words, they 
do not have much choice in the matter. 

Mr. BYRD. The Ways and Means 
Committee could report a reduction pro- 
posal, if it chose to do so. 

Mr. POTTER. I assume that the 
Finance Committee also considered the 
3-percent excise tax on transportation 
before it reported the pending bill. Was 
it the intention of the Finance Commit- 
tee to stand firm against an amendment 
to repeal the 3-percent transportation 
tax? 

Mr. BYRD. I tried to make it clear 
during the course of my remarks that 
the committee, following the strong rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reported the bill without 
amendments, and it did not feel that 
amendments to the bill should be 
adopted. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it possible that an- 
other bill may be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance which will deal with 
the 3 percent transportation tax? 
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Mr. BYRD. I cannot assure the 


‘Senator of that. I cannot assure him 


that the committee will act on such an 
amendment. The whole question, as the 
Senator knows, is involved in the fiscal 
condition of the Government. We are 
facing a deficit of $11 billion next year. 
We are facing a deficit this year of $4 
billion. The Senator knows that as late 
as January it was estimated that we 
would haye a balanced budget this fiscal 
year. In the space of 3 or 4 months, the 
fiscal situation has deteriorated to such a 
point that we will have a certain deficit 
of $4 billion this year, and an estimated 
deficit of $11 billion, and perhaps higher, 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. POTTER. I recall, after World 
War II, when Canada reduced its taxes, 
I believe 3 times in succession, before we 
put any tax reductions into effect, after 
each Canadian tax reduction the Cana- 
dian national revenue increased. I have 
always believed that there are certain 
taxes, the repeal of which, even though 
it might lose some revenue to the Na- 
tional Treasury, would act as an incen- 
tive in bringing greater revenue into the 
‘Treasury. 

I have that feeling about some excise 
taxes. I dislike to see continued indefi- 
nitely a tax which was levied primarily 
during an emergency and which, during 
the war, was considered to be emergency 
tax. The Senator well knows that once 
a tax is levied, it is difficult to repeal it. 

I fully appreciate the Government’s 
fiscal position, and realize that we are 
faced with a deficit. Iknow the concern 
of the Senator from Virginia with re- 
spect to deficit financing. I share his 
concern. My only difference with the 
administration and with the Committee 
on Finance is that certain of these taxes, 
such as the excise tax on automobiles, 
depress the industry. Their repeal 
would help the industry get back on its 
feet, and would bring in much more 
money than is brought in now by the 
excise tax. I hope that the committee 
will look with favor upon the repeal of 
certain of the excise taxes. 

Mr. BYRD. I am sure the Senator 
recognizes the fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has a very able staff, and 
no doubt members of the staff made in- 
vestigations along the line to which the 
Senator refers. I am sure that if they 
thought reducing the tax would actually 
increase tax revenue, they would have 
made such a recommendation to the 
committee. 

Mr. POTTER. I understand they are 
fearful that if the gate should be opened 
by accepting one amendment, the Senate 
would go much farther than the admin- 
istration or the Finance Committee 
would agree to go or care to go. I cite 
what happened 2 years ago when we re- 
moved the excise tax on theater admis- 
sions, I believe we took that action about 
2 years ago. We did it in a so-called 
one-shot deal. It seemed to me that we 
could isolate amendments which deal 
with 2 areas in the excise tax field, name- 
ly, the excise tax on automobiles, and the 
3 percent excise tax on transporatation. 
I believe that could be one, and those 
areas isolated from the remainder of the 
bill. I hope we will be able to do that on 
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the floor of the Senate. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comments. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments 6-17-58-A. Iask 
unanimous consent that the text not be 
read but that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments offered by Mr. 
McNamara and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, are as follows: 


At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Sec. 4. Tax on motor vehicles 


(a) Reduction of tax on trucks and buses: 
Section 4061 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax on trucks and 
buses) is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1972” and inserting in lieu thereof “March 
1, 1958.” 

(b) Repeal of tax on passenger automo- 
biles; Effective with respect to articles sold 
on or after March 1, 1958, section 4061 (a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to tax on passenger automobiles) is 
repealed, 

(c) Repeal of tax on parts and accessories: 
Effective with respect to articles sold on or 
after July 1, 1958, section 4061 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
tax on parts and accessories) is repealed. 

(d) Floor stocks refunds: 

(1) Articles held by dealers on or after 
March 1, 1958, and on or before date of enact- 
ment: Section 6412 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on automobiles) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Passenger automobiles, trucks, and 
buses, etc.: Where before the date of the 
enactment of the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1958, any article subject to the tax imposed 
by section 4061 (a) has been sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer and— 

“(A) is held by a dealer on the date of the 
enactment of such act, or has been held by 
a dealer on or after March 1, 1958, and has 
been sold by him to an ultimate 
before the date of the enactment of such act, 

“(B) has not been used before the date 
of the enactment of such act, or, if such 
article has been sold to an ultimate purchaser 
before such date, was not used before such 
sale, and 

“(C) is intended for sale on the date of 
the enactment of such act, or has been sold 
to an ultimate purchaser before such date. 
there shall be credited or refunded (without 
interest) to the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer an amount equal to the difference 
between the tax paid by such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer on his sale of the article 
and the amount of the tax made applicable 
to such article on and after March 1, 1958, 
if claim for such credit or refund is filed 
with the Secretary or his delegate on or before 
November 10, 1958, based upon a request sub- 
mitted to the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer before October 1, 1958, by the dealer 
who held the article in respect of which the 
credit or refund is claimed, and, on or before 
November 10, 1958, reimbursement has been 
made to such dealer by such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer for the amount of the 
tax reduction on such article or written con- 
sent has been obtained from such dealer to 
the allowance of such credit or refund. This 
paragraph shall apply in respect of an article 
sold by the dealer on or after March 1, 1958, 
and before the date of the enactment of the 
Tax Rate Extension Act of 1958, only if on or 
before November 10, 1958, reimbursement 
has been made to the ultimate purchaser of 
the article by such dealer for the amount of 
the tax reduction on such article or written 
consent has been obtained from such ulti- 
mate to the allowance of the credit 
or refund. No credit or refund of any over- 
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‘payment of the tax imposed by section 4061 

(a) with respect to any article sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer on or 
after March 1, 1958, and before the date of 
enactment of the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1958, resulting from the enactment of such 
act, shall be made or allowed except pursuant 
to the provisions of this paragraph.” 

(2) Technical amendment: Section 6412 
(a) (2) of such code (relating to certain floor 
stock refunds in 1972) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “Trucks and Buses, 
Tires,” in the heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Tires”; and 

(B) by striking out “section 4061 (a) (1), 
4071 (a) (1) or (4),” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “section 4071 (a) (1) or (4).” 

(e) Amendments to highway trust fund: 

(1) Subparagraph (C) of section 209 (c) 
(1) of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 
(relating to transfer to highway trust fund 
of amounts equivalent to certain taxes) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(C) in the case of the tax received under 
section 4061 (a) (1) (tax on trucks, buses, 
etc.)— 

“(i) 50 percent of the tax which is re- 
ceived after June 30, 1957, and before March 
1, 1959, and which is attributable to lability 
for tax incurred before March 1, 1958, and 

“(il) except as provided in clause (i), 100 
percent of the tax which is received after 
February 28, 1958;”. 

(2) Subparagraph (B) of section 209 (c) 
(2) of such act is amended by striking out 
“20 percent” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“40 percent.” 

(3) Subparagraph (A) of section 209 (f) 
(4) of such act is repealed. 

On page 2, strike out line 15. 

On page 2, lines 16, 18, 20, 22, 23, and 24, 
strike out “(2),” ‘(3),” “(4)," “(5)," “(6),” 
and “(7),” and in lieu thereof insert “(1),” 
a “(3)” “(g)” “(5)” and “(6),” re- 
spectively. 

On page 3, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all through line 3 on page 4. 

Amend the title so as to read; “An act to 
provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, to repeal the taxes on pas- 
senger automobiles and automobile parts 
and accessories, and to reduce the tax on 
trucks and buses.” 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, my 
amendments seek to repeal the excise 
tax on automobiles and to reduce the 
excise tax on trucks by one-half. The 
tax on auto parts and accessories also 
would be repealed. 

The automotive excise tax, I believe, 
is one of the most discriminatory of all 
such taxes. It adds 10 percent to the 
manufacturer’s price of a car, and it 
should be wiped off the books. 

It began as a World War II emergency 
tax of 7 percent, and it was increased 
to 10 percent during the Korean conflict. 

If only to keep faith with its promises 
that this and other taxes were only tem- 
porary, the Government should remove 
them, But there are extremely impor- 
tant reasons for acting now. 

As my colleagues well know, the auto 
industry has a tremendously important 
influence on the American economy. 

High auto sales not only are a reflec- 
tion of a general state of economic well- 
being, but they also mean a considerable 
degree of prosperity to many other indus- 
tries which supply the auto manufac- 
turers. 

It is well known, of course, that the 
current recession has struck hard at the 
auto industry. 

- One may well argue that the manu- 
facturer-imposed prices are unfairly high 
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and should be reduced to stimulate sales. 

I agree that prices should be volun- 
tarily reduced by the automakers, but I 
also think that the discriminatory emer- 
gency 10-percent auto excise taxes on 
passenger cars must be eliminated. 

Repealing the excise taxes on autos, 
I am confident, will have an extremely 
beneficial effect on auto sales, which, in 
turn, will benefit the overall economy. 

I emphasize that I do not seek to 
stimulate automotive sales because I am 
worried about the profit margins of the 
auto companies. My concern, instead, is 
with the hundreds of thousands of auto- 
workers in my State and in other States, 
whose livelihood depends upon whether 
or not people buy the cars they make. 

My concern is with the steelworkers, 
the rubber workers, the employees of the 
parts suppliers, and all the others who 
will go back to work full time if auto 
ana and sales pick up substan- 
tially. 

I need not remind the Senate that all 
these workers want to buy cars, too. 

In short, Mr. President, I am interested 
in making jobs and in licking the reces- 
sion. Repealing the auto excise taxes 
is one way of accomplishing that pur- 
pose. 

The elimination of the excise tax on 
cars will make jobs. This is clear from 
what we know about the way people buy, 
and our own judgment has the backing 
of experts who have appeared before 
Congressional committees in recent 
weeks. 

Before I refer to their testimony, let 
me recall the statements in this connec- 
tion made by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

The Senator from Illinois has em- 
phasized on frequent occasions that a 
cut in the tax on cars will increase the 
sale of cars—and by a greater percentage 
than the percentage of the tax cut. 

If we eliminate the 10-percent excise 
tax, and if auto sales increase, for ex- 
ample, by 12 percent, then I think the 
Congress will be getting a real bargain, 
especially since so many other indus- 
tries depend on the automotive industry 
for their prosperity. 

Support for a reduction in the auto- 
motive excise tax has come from per- 
sons whose job it is to study this very 
question—the relationship between taxes 
and consumer demand. 

One of the leading experts in the coun- 
try on this question is Dr. George Ka- 
tona, director of the economic behavior 
program for the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. This is the 
center to which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem turns for information and advice on 
consumer buying plans. 

On April 30, 1958, Dr. Katona told 
Senator KeErauver’s Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly that Govern- 
ment action to stimulate consumer de- 
mand for cars was a must. He pointed 
specifically to tax cuts as one important 
way that the Government could do the 
job that must be done. 

At the same time, another expert wit- 
ness was testifying on this question be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee. 

Dr. Richard Musgrave, also of the 
University of Michigan, and a witness 
to whom Congress has often turned for 
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expert testimony, argued for fast Con- 
gressional action on tax cuts. 

. He urged specifically. that excise faxes 
be cut; and in choosing which ones to 
cut he reminded Congress that the re- 
cession at that time was centered in the 
durable goods industries, especially the 
auto industry. 

I personally was somewhat reticent 
about proposing that excise taxes be 
eliminated, for two reasons. 

One reason was that undue optimism 
on the subject would have a further un- 
happy effect on auto sales, since pro- 
spective buyers might wait in hope that 
prices would be further reduced. 

This appears to be the last chance the 
Congress will have at this session to act 
on the very important matter of taxes. 
That is why I have offered my amend- 
ments. 

Furthermore, in an effort to keep 
faith with those who have purchased 
cars in recent months, I am suggesting 
that the tax repeal on passenger cars 
and the reduction for trucks be made 
retroactive to last March 1. 

My amendments would require that 
the refund on taxes paid from March 1 
to the enactment of the bill must be 
passed on the ultimate purchaser of the 
car, or the dealer, if the car is still in 
stock. 

The tax on parts and accessories 
would be repealed effective July 1. 

The reason why I have not proposed 
complete elimination of the 10 percent 
tax on trucks is to be found in the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956. That act 
provides that half the 10 percent truck 
tax is to go to the highway trust fund. 

I do not believe we should act to de- 
preciate this important fund. There- 
fore, I propose that the truck tax be re- 
duced to 5 percent, and that all of the 5 
percent go to the highway trust fund. 

The second reason why I was hesitant 
about proposing elimination of these 
excise taxes was that we had no assur- 
ances that the manufacturers would 
pass them on to the dealers and that 
the dealers would pass them on to the 
customers. 

Upon this question, of course, hinges 
the entire matter of the elimination of 
automotive excise taxes. Without satis- 
factory answers, I would be against re- 
peal, on the grounds that the customers 
might very well end up paying the same 
prices after repeal as they paid before. 

Fortunately, however, the auto manu- 
facturers have publicly assured us that 
they will pass the reduction on to their 
dealers. 

The organizations representing the 
dealers, in turn, have told us that they 
will pass the savings on to the customer. 

Mr. President, I believe there is no 
doubt that elimination of the automo- 
tive excise taxes will benefit car sales 
and thus benefit the overall economy. 

The question now is whether Congress. 
will have the courage to take this forth- 
right action and thus deliver a telling 
blow to the recession. 

In closing, I reiterate my longstand- 
ing conviction that the Congress should 
act to reduce these excise taxes, and 
also income taxes. 

- Since February 6, when I presented to 
the Senate my 11 proposals to restore 
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prosperity, I have seen nothing -to 
change my conviction that a general 
tax cut is a vital part of any antireces- 
sion package. 

I intend to vote for the overall tax 
reduction amendments which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] will propose. But, because the 
automotive excise taxes are of particular 
importance to my State, as well as to the 
overall economy, I ask the Senate to 
adopt my amendments on their merits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Michigan for having put 
his finger on one of the very acute 
sources of difficulty in the present reces- 
sion and for offering his tax-cut amend- 
ments, which are addressed primarily 
and indeed, exclusively, to automobiles, 

Mr. MCNAMARA. And to trucks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator has 
said, I intend to call up a general tax- 
cut amendment, which will propose a 
reduction of some $6 billion. I wonder 
if it would meet with the satisfaction 
of the Senator from Michigan if I pro- 
posed that his amendments temporarily 
be laid aside so that I might offer my 
overall amendment and have a vote 
upon it, with the understanding that 
upon the conclusion of the action on 
my amendment, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan would be 
the pending question. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes. I intend to 
vote for the overall tax-cut program to 
be offered by the Senator from Illinois. 
I shall be glad to cooperate, as the 
Senator has suggested. However, I wish 
first to yield to my colleague from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. POTTER. First, I am in accord 
with the proposal of my colleague. I 
agree with him that either a cut in 
taxes must be made now, or no cut 
will be made this year. We will be in 
the position of having to wait for an- 
other bill. But we have been waiting 
for such a bill for a long time. The 
bill now before the Senate extends ex- 
cise taxes. Now we must either fish or 
cut bait. 

I think my colleague will agree with 
me that the excise taxes were imposed 
primarily as a deterrent to sales. ) 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct; 
as a war measure. 

Mr. POTTER. If they were imposed 
for that reason, certainly the Senator’s 
amendments to remove them would have 
just the opposite effect, namely, to in- 
crease sales. 

The Senator has correctly put his 
finger on the fact that the recession 
today is automobile led. If the auto- 
mobile industry can be put back on its 
feet, there will be a direct beneficial 
effect upon the entire economy. I know 
of no better way to bring that about 
than by the removal of the excise tax. 

Again, I say that I join with my col- 
league in urging the adoption of his 
amendments. I hope we may have 
much support for them on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the senior 
Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Illinois, that my 
amendments be temporarily laid aside, 
so that the Senator from Illinois may 
offer his amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But with the under- 
standing that the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Michigan will be- 
come the pending question upon the 
disposition of my amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Mc- 
Namara) asks unanimous consent that 
his amendments be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the amendments to be 
offered by the Senator from Illinois be 
now considered, and that at the term- 
ination of the action on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois, the amend- 
ments offered by the junior Senator 
from Michigan will again become the 
pending question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
which amendment of the able Senator 
from Illinois is proposed to be made the 
pending question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “6~10- 
58-C.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
unanimous consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is that his amend- 
ments be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate consider the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois designated ‘“6-10-58-C,” after 
which the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of the amendments offered 
by the junior Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me say it was 
my. understanding that my amendment 
would be brought up after consideration 
of the amendments of the Senator from 
Michigan. I dislike to object to the re- 
quest; but—— 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
knew nothing of any such arrangement. 

Mr. COTTON. It has no official 
standing; there was a list on the desk 
of the Vice President. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Iam sure I was not 
a party to it, or I would not have pro- 
ceeded in this manner. 

Mr. COTTON. I understand. 

Mr. President, let me inquire whether 
consideration of the amendments of the 
Senator from Illinois will require several 
hours of debate. I wonder when we may 
expect the vote on his amendments to 
be taken. Let me ask whether he ex- 
pects to request that a yea-and-nay vote 
be taken on the question of agreeing to 
his amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
does not wish to have a yea-and-nay 
vote taken? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall not take long 
tosubmit my amendment. 

Let me say that my amendment is a 
very important one. However, in view 
of the fact that there is no opposition 
to the amendment, except from the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury, the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the 
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leadership on the Democratic and Re- 
publican sides. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of that oppo- 
sition, I am sure the amendment will be 
adopted very speedily. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COTTON. Undoubtedly. 

I hoped that I could submit the 
amendment and could have a vote taken 
on it before the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was considered, because 
it was the understanding that the pro- 
ceedings on his amendment would be 
somewhat long. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I 
had not known of the Senator’s wish in 
the matter, and I had made the other 
arrangement with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], although I 
know that the question as to what Sena- 
tor shall first be recognized is a delicate 
one. 

But in my desire to be friendly to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I am glad 
to wait—in the hope that thereby others 
of his colleagues will be restrained, so 
that our patience will not be taxed 
unduly. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that that might open the gate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—if it is within my 
parliamentary rights to do so—that I 
may yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron] for not to ex- 
ceed 742 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although I 
shall not object—let me say that I be- 
lieve we would be establishing a poor 
precedent if one Member were to yield 
to another Member in this way. 

Let me hasten to state that I have no 
amendment to offer; but I am concerned 
with the establishment of proper pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Kansas objecting to my request that. I 
may yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, in order that he may submit 
his amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not object to having the Senators sub- 
mit their amendments; but I regret to 
see the Senate establish such a pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I think 
the point made by the Senator from 
Kansas is well taken. 

I am most sincere in urging the adop- 
tion of my amendment. 

So I shall not object to the request 
which was made a moment ago, because 
“If the taxable income is: 

Not over $1,000_....-........... HETI 

Over $1,000 but not over $2,000.. sos 

Over $2,000 but not over $4,000.. +* 

Over $4,000 but not over $6,000.. 

Over $6,000 but not over $8,000__ 

Over $8,000 but not over $10,000_ 

Over $10,000 but not over $12,000.. 

Over $12,000 but not over $14,000__ 

Over $14,000 but not over $16,000.. 

Over $16,000 but not over $18,000____. 

Over $18,000 but not over $20,000__...___ 

Over $20,000 but not over $22,000__._.___ 

Over $22,000 but not over $26,000__....__ 

Over $26,000 but not over $32,000_.....__ 

Over $32,000 but not over $38,000_....... 

Over $38,000 but not over $44,000___..__. 

Over $44,000 but not over $50,000_.____.. 
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if I were required to limit my remarks 
in favor of my amendment to 742 min- 
utes, it would not provide the time which 
my amendment merits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire for whatever length of time 
he may wish to have me yield. 

Mr. COTTON. That is most generous 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

However, I shall wait until I obtain 
the floor in my own right, at which point 
I shall take sufficient time to submit my 
amendment, because I regard it as a very 
important one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has submitted 
a unanimous-consent request. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the amendments of the 
Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert amendments identified as “6- 
10-58-C”——_ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
my amendment be dispensed with, and 
that the text of the amendment be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. DoucLas was or- 
dered to be printed in the REcoRrD, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“SECTION 1. Short title, etc. 

“(a) Short title: This act may be cited as 
the ‘Tax Reduction Act of 1958.’ 

“(b) Amendment of 1954 code: Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, wherever in 
this act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to or a repeal of 
@ section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a provision 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
“TITLE I—REDUCTION OF INCOME TAX ON INDI- 

VIDUALS FOR TAXABLE YEARS 1958 AND 1959 
“Sec. 101. Reduction of rate applicable to 

first $1,000 of taxable income 
for taxable years 1958 and 1959. 

“(a) Rates of tax on individuals other 
than heads of households: So much of sec- 
tion 1 (a) (relating to rates of tax on indi- 
viduals) as precedes the table therein is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Rates of tax on individuals: 

“*(1) Taxable years 1958 and 1959: A tax 
is hereby imposed for each taxable year be- 
ginning in 1958 and 1959 on the taxable in- 
come of every individual other than a head 
of a household to whom subsection (b) ap- 
plies. The amount of the tax shall be de- 


termined in accordance with the following 
table: 


The tax is: 


17% percent of the taxable income. 

$175, plus 20 percent of excess over $1,000. 
$375, plus 22 percent of excess over $2,000. 
$815, plus 26 percent of excess over $4,000. 
$1,335, plus 30 percent of excess over $6,000. 
$1,935, plus 34 percent of excess over $8,000. 
$2,615, plus 38 percent of excess over $10,000. 
$3,375, plus 43 percent of excess over $12,000. 
$4,235, plus 47 percent of excess over $14,000. 
$5,175, plus 50 percent of excess over $16,000. 
$6,175, plus 53 percent of excess over $18,000. 
$7,235, plus 56 percent of excess over $20,000. 
$8,355, plus 59 percent of excess over $22,000. 
$10,715, plus 62 percent of excess over $26,000. 
$14,435, plus 65 percent of excess over $32,000. 
$18,335, plus 69 percent of excess over $38,000. 
$22,475, plus 72 percent of excess over 4$4,000. 
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“ ‘Tf the taxable income ts: 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000__...... 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000........ 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000......_. 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000-...._.. 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000_.._._. 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000__.... 


Over $150,000 but not over $200,000_-.... 
Over $200,000_.....-...._. ee A! ETH HAE 
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$26,795, plus 75 PERSER of excess over r $50, 000. 

$34,295, plus 78 percent of excess over $60,000. 

$42,095, plus 81 percent of excess over $70,000. 

$50,195, plus 84 percent of excess over $80,000. 

$58,595, plus 87 percent of excess over $90,000. 

$67,295, plus 89 percent of excess over 
$100,000. 

$111,795, plus 90 percent of excess over 
$150,000. 

$156,795, plus 91 percent of excess over 

00, 


“*(2) Other taxable years: A tax is hereby 
imposed for each taxable year, other than 
a taxable year beginning in 1958 or 1959, 
on the taxable income of every individual 
other than a head of a household to whom 
subsection (b) applies. The amount of the 
tax shall be determined in accordance with 
the following table.’ 

“(b) Rates of tax on heads of households: 
So much of section 1 (b) (1) (relating to 


rates of tax on heads of households) as 
precedes the table therein is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Rates of tax: 

“*(A) Taxable years 1958 and 1959: A 
tax is hereby imposed for each taxable year 
beginning in 1958 and 1959 on the taxable 
income of every individual who is the head 
of a household, The amount of the tax shall 
be determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


“Tf the taxable income is: 
Ob: OVOr 61,900. A ee ou cacens 
Over $1,000 but not over $2,000__...___.. 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000_...__.___ 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000__...___.. 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000_.....-_.. 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000__.....-.. 


Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. -=== = 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000_~..-.-. =. 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000__--... = 


Over $16,000 but not over $18,000---...-. 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000... = 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000_-._.-_. 
Over $22,000 but not over $24,000_---.... = 
Over $24,000 but not over $28,000_....... 
Over $28,000 but not over $32,000_..---- = 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000_-.-_... 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000_....... as 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000--_~_-. - 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000-------- 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000-------- 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000_...... < 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000_-..._. > 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000_-_-.._. 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000___-- = 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000_._._ a 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000....... 
Over ‘$800,000. 02252 e ne see 


The tax is: 


17% percent of the taxable income. 

$176, plus 18% percent of excess over $1,000. 

$362.50, plus 21 percent of excess over $2,000. 

$782.50, plus 24 percent of excess over $4,000. 

$1,262.50, plus 26 percent of excess over $6,000. 

$1,782.50, plus 30 Toro of excess over $8,000. 

$2,382.50, plus 32 percent of excess over 
$10,000. 

$3,022.50, plus 36 percent of excess over 
$12,000. 

$3,742.50, plus 39 percent of excess over 
$14,000. 

$4,522.50, plus 42 percent of excess over 
$16,000. 

$5,362.50, plus 43 percent of excess over 
$18,000. 

$6,222.50, plus 47 percent of excess over 
$20,000. 

$7,162.50, plus 49 percent of excess over 


$8,142.50, plus 52 percent of excess over 

54 percent of excess over 

58 percent of excess over 

$15,862.50, plus 62 percent of excess over 

66 percent of excess over 

68 percent of excess over 

$30,342.50, plus 71 percent of excess over 

$37,442.50, plus 74 percent of excess over 

$44,842.50, plus 76 percent of excess over 

$52,442.50, plus 80 percent of excess over 

$60,442.50, plus 83 percent of excess over 

$101,942.50, plus 87 percent of excess over 
$150,000. 

$145,442.50, plus 90 percent of excess over 
$200,000. 


$235,442.50, plus 91 percent of excess over 
$300,000. 


“*(B) Other taxable years: A tax is hereby 
imposed for each taxable year, other than a 
taxable year beginning in 1958 or 1959, on 
the taxable income of every individual who 
is the head of a household. The amount 
of the tax shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the following table.’ 

Sec. 102. Optional tax: 

“(a) Table prescribed by the Secretary: 
Section 3 (relating to optional tax if ad- 
jJusted gross income is less than $5,000) is 
amended by striking out ‘who has elected 
for such year to pay the tax imposed by this 
section, the tax shown in the following 


table:’ And inserting in lieu thereof ‘who 
has elected for such year to pay the tax 
imposed by this section— 

“*(1) In the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning in 1958 or 1959, the tax shown in a 
table which shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate. The table prescribed 
under this paragraph shall correspond in 
form to the table in paragraph (2) and shall 
provide for amounts of tax in the various 
adjusted gross income brackets approxi- 
mately equal to the amounts which would 
be determined under section 1 if the taxable 
income were computed by taking the stand- 
ard deduction, 


“*(2) In the case of any taxable year, 
other than a taxable year beginning in 1958 
reat ‘a the tax shown in the following 

e.’ 

“(b) Technical amendment: Section 4 (a) 
(relating to rules for optional tax) is amend- 
ed by inserting after ‘the table in section 3’ 
the following: ‘and the table prescribed un- 
der section 3.’ 


“Sec. 103. Withholding of tax at source. 


“(a) Percentage method of withholding: 
Subsections (a) and (b) (1) of section 3402 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to income tax collected at source) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘(a) Requirement of withholding: Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (j), every 
employer making payment of wages shall de- 
duct and withhold upon such wages a tax— 

“*(1) if such wages are paid with respect 
to a payroll period, in the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b) (1), and 

“*(2) in any other case, in an amount de- 
termined in a manner consistent with sub- 
section (b) (1). 

“ ‘Percentage method of withholding: 

“*(1) If the wages are paid with respect to 
a payroll period, the amount of the tax 
imposed by subsection (a) shall be— 

“*(A) in the case of wages paid after 
June 30, 1958, and before July 1, 1959, the 
sum of— 

“*(i) 1344 percent of so much of the tax- 
able wages as does not exceed the amount 
shown in column 2 of the table set forth in 
this paragraph, plus 

“*(ii) 18 percent of so much of the tax- 
able wages as exceeds such amount; and 

“*(B) in the case of wages paid before 
July 1, 1958, or after June 30, 1959, 18 per- 
cent of the taxable wages, 


For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“taxable wages” means the amount by which 
the wages to which subsection (a) applies 
exceed the number of withholding exemp- 
tions claimed, multiplied by the amount of 
one such withholding exemption, as shown 
in column 1 of the table set forth in this 
paragraph. 
“Percentage method withholding table 


Column 1 Column'2 
Maximum 
Payroll period Amount of 1] amount of 
withholding |taxa) eae nas 
exemption 
Firg peront 
$13.00 $22. 00 
26, 00 43. 00 
28. 00 46.00 
56. 00 93. 00 
167.00 278. 00 
333. 00 556, 00 
ual 667. 00 1,111. 00 
Daily or miscellan: 
(per day of such period) - 1.80 3.70 


“(b) Wage bracket withholding: So much 
of paragraph (1) of section 3402 (c) (re- 
lating to wage bracket withholding) as pre- 
cedes the first table in such paragraph is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) (A) At the election of the employer 
with respect to any employee, the employer 
shall deduct and withhold upon the wages 
paid to such employee after June 30, 1958, 
and before July 1, 1959, a tax determined 
in accordance with the tables prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, which shall 
be in lieu of the tax required to be deducted 
and withheld under subsection (a). The 
tables prescribed under this subparagraph 
shall correspond in form to the wage bracket 
withholding tables in subparagraph (B) and 
shall provide for amounts of tax in the 
various wage brackets approximately equal 
to the amounts which would be determined 
if the deductions were made under subsec- 
tion (a). 
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“*(B) At the election of the employer 
with respect to any employee, the employer 
shall deduct and withhold upon the wages 
paid to such employee before July 1, 1958, 
or after June 30, 1959, a tax determined in 
accordance with the following tables, which 
shall be in lieu of the tax required to be 
deducted and withheld under subsection 
(a)? 

“Sec. 104. Technical amendment. 

“(a) Retirement income credit: Section 
87 (a) (relating to credit for retirement in- 
come) is amended by striking out ‘an 
amount equal to the amount received by 
such individual as retirement income (as 
defined in subsection (c) and as limited by 
subsection (d)), multiplied by the rate pro- 
vided in section 1 for the first $2,000 of tax- 
able income’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
san amount equal to 20 percent of the re- 
tirement income (as defined in subsection 
(c) and as limited by subsection (d)) re- 
ceived by such individual.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendments 
made by subsection (a) and by section 102 
(b) shall apply only to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1957, and before 
January 1, 1960. 

“TITLE II—ADJUSTMENT OF CORPORATE NORMAL 
TAX AND SURTAX RATES 
“Sec. 201. Reversal or corporate normal tax 
and surtax rates and 1-year 
extension of existing combined 
rates 


“(a) Corporate normal tax rate: Section 11 


(b) (relating to rate of corporate normal ` 


tax) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Normal tax: The normal tax is 
equal to 22 percent of the taxable income.’ 

“(b) Corporate surtax rate: Section 11 
(c) (relating to rate of corporate surtax) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) Surtax: 

“*(1) Taxable years beginning before July 
1, 1959: In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before July 1, 1959, the surtax is equal 
to 30 percent of the amount by which the 
taxable income (computed without regard to 
the deduction, if any, provided in section 
242 for partially tax-exempt interest) ex- 
ceeds $25,000. 

“*(2) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959: In the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after June 30, 1959, the surtax is 
equal to 25 percent of the amount by which 
the taxable income (computed without re- 
gard to the deduction, if any, provided in 
section 242 for partially tax-exempt inter- 
est) exceeds $25,000.’ 

“(c) Certain mutual insurance companies: 

“(1) Normal tax rate: Section 821 (a) (1) 
(A) (relating to rate of normal tax on cer- 
tain mutual insurance companies) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(A) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income, or 44 percent of the amount 
by which such taxable income exceeds $3,000, 
whichever is the lesser; plus.’ 

“(2) Surtax rate: Section 821 (a) (1) (B) 
(relating to rate of surtax on certain mutual 
insurance companies) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“‘(B) Surtax: 

“‘) Taxable years beginning before July 
1, 1959: In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning before July 1, 1959, a surtax of 30 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income (computed without regard to 
the deduction provided in section 242 for 
partially tax-exempt interest) in excess 
“$25,000; 

“*(ii) Taxable years beginning after June 
$0, 1959: In the case of taxable years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1959, a surtax of 25 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income (computed without regard 
to the deduction provided in section 242 for 
chee: mcs tax-exempt interest) in ‘excess of 

+ 
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“(d) Interinsurers and reciprocal under- 
writers: 

“(1) Normal tax rate: Section 821 (b) (1) 
(relating to rate of normal tax on certain 

interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company taxa- 
ble income, or 44 percent of the amount by 
which such taxable income exceeds $50,000, 
whichever is the lesser; plus.’ 

“(2) Surtax rate: Section 821 (b) (2) (re- 
lating to rate of surtax on certain interin- 
surers and reciprocal underwriters) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Surtax: 

“*(A) Taxable years beginning before 
July 1, 1959: In the case of taxable years 
beginning before July 1, 1959, a surtax of 
30 percent of the mutual insurance com- 
pany taxable income (computed as provided 
in subsection (a) (1)) in excess of $25,000, 
or 45 percent of the amount by which such 
taxable income exceeds $50,000, whichever is 
the lesser; 

“‘(B) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959: In the case of taxable years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1959, a surtax of 25 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income (computed as provided in 
subsection (a) (1)) in excess of $25,000, or 
37.5 percent of the amount by which such 
taxable income exceeds $50,000, whichever 
is the lesser.’ 


“Src. 202. Effective date. 


“The amendments made by section 201 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after June 30, 1958. 


“TITLE I1I—ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF EXCISE TAX 
RATES ON DISTILLED SPIRITS, WINE, BEER, AND 
CIGARETTES 

“Sec. 301. One-year extension of existing 

rates. 

“The following provisions are amended by 
striking out ‘July 1, 1958,’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 
1959'— 

“(1) section 5001 (a) (1) (relating to dis- 
tilled spirits); 

“(2) section 5001 (a) (3) (relating to im- 
ported perfumes containing distilled spirits); 

“(3) section 5022 (relating to cordials and 
liqueurs containing wine); 

“(4) section 5041 (b) (relating to wines); 

“(5) section 5051 (a) (relating to beer); 
and 

“(6) section 5701 (c) 
cigarettes). 

“Sec. 302. Technical amendments. 

“The following provisions are amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Section 5063 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on distilled spirits, wines, cordials, 
and beer) is amended by striking out ‘July 1, 
1958,’ each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1959,’ and by striking 
out ‘August 1, 1958,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘August 1, 1959.” 

“(2) Section 5134 (a) (3) (relating to 
drawback in the case of distilled spirits) is 
amended by striking out ‘June 30, 1958,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1959.’ 

“(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
5707 (relating to floor stock refunds on ciga- 
rettes) are amended by striking out ‘July 1, 
1958,’ each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1959,’ and by striking 
out ‘October 1, 1958,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘October 1, 1959.’ 

Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 1951 (re- 

lating to refunds on articles from foreign- 

trade zones), as amended, is amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1958” each place it 

appears and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 

1959.” 

“TITLE IV—REPEAL AND REDUCTION OF CERTAIN 

EXCISE TAXES 

“Sec. 401. Retailers’ excise taxes. 


(1) (relating to 


June 18 


“(a) Tax on toñet preparations and lug- 
gage, handbags, etc: The following provisions 
are repealed: 

“(1) subchapter C of chapter 31 (tax on 
toilet preparations); and 

“(2) subchapter D of chapter 31 (tax on 
luggage, handbags, etc.). 

“(b) Exemption of jewelry sold for $25 or 
less: Section 4001 (tax on jewelry and re- 
lated items) is amended by inserting after 
eas at retail’ the following: ‘for more than 

5.” 

“(c) Exemption of first $100 of amounts 
paid for watches and clocks: Section 4003 
(relating to exemptions from tax on jew- 
elry and related items) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“'(c) Watches and clocks: The tax im- 
posed by section 4001 shall apply, in the 
case of any watch or clock, only with re- 
spect to so much of price for which such 
watch or clock is sold at retail as exceeds 
$100.’ 

“(d) Technical amendment: The table of 
subchapters for chapter 31 is amended by 
striking out 

“ ‘Subchapter C. Toilet preparations. 

“‘Subchapter D. Luggage, handbags, etc.’ 
“Sec, 402. Manufacturers’ excise taxes. 

“(a) Repeal: The following provisions are 
repealed: 

““(1) section 4061 (b) (tax on automobile 
parts and accessories) ; 

“(2) subchapter B of chapter 32 (tax on 
refrigeration equipment, electric, gas, and 
oil appliances, and electric-light bulbs); 

“(3) subchapter C of chapter 32 (tax on 
radio and television sets, phonographs, rec- 
ords, and musical instruments) ; 

“(4) part II of subchapter D of chapter 
32 (tax on photographic equipment); and 

“(5) subchapter E of chapter 32 (tax on 
business machines, pens, mechanical pencils, 
mechanical lighters, and matches). 

“(b) Trucks and buses: 

“(1) Reduction of tax: Section 4061 (a) 
(1) (relating to tax on truck and bus chassis 
and bodies) is amended by striking out ‘July 
1, 1972’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘March 
1, 1958.” 

“(2) Amendments to highway trust fund: 

“(A) Subparagraph (C) of section 209 
(c) (1) of the Highway Revenue Act. of 
1956 (relating to transfer to Highway Trust 
Fund of amounts equivalent to certain 
taxes) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(C) in the case of the tax received 
under section 4061 (a) (1) (tax on trucks, 
buses, etc.) — 

“*(i) 50 percent of the tax which is re- 
ceived after June 30, 1957, and before March 
1, 1959, and which is attributable to liability 
for tax incurred before March 1, 1958, and 

“«(ii) except as provided in clause (i), 
100 percent of the tax which is received 
after February 28, 1958." 

“(B) Subparagraph (B) of section 209 (c) 
(2) of such act is amended by striking out 
‘20 percent’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘40 percent.’ 

“(C) Subparagraph (A) of section 209 (f) 
(4) of such act is repealed. 

“(c) Passenger automobiles: Section 4061 
(a) (2) (relating to tax on automobile 
chassis and bodies) is amended by striking 
out ‘on and after July 1, 1958, the rate shall 
be 7 percent’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘on and after March 1, 1953, and the rate 
shall be 5 percent.’ 

“(d) Sporting goods: Section 4161 (re- 
lating to tax on sporting goods) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 4161, Imposition of tax. 

“ ‘There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
of fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial 
lures, baits, and flies (including in each case 
parts or accessories of such articles sold 
on or in connection therewith, or with the 
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sale thereof) a tax equivalent to 10 percent 
of the price for which so sold.” 

“(e) Technical amendments: 

“(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
32 is amended by striking out 

“‘Subchapter B. Household-type equip- 
ment, etc. 

“‘Subchapter C. Entertainment equip- 
ment.’ 
and by striking out 

“Subchapter E. Other items.” 

“(2) The table of parts for subchapter 
D of chapter 32 is amended by striking out 

“'Part II. Photographic equipment.’ 
“Src. 403. Facilities and services. 

“(a) Repeal: The following provisions are 
repealed: 

“(1) part I of subchapter A of chapter 
33 (tax on admissions); and 

“(2) part II of subchapter © of chapter 
33 (tax on transportation of property). 

“(b) Tax on communications: 

“(1) Reduction: Section 4251 (tax on 
communications) is amended by striking out 
the table therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 


* "Taxable service Rate of 
tax 
Percent 
Long distance telephone service_...........-.-- 5 
‘Telegraph service.............. aA 5 
Leased 


wire, teletypewriter, or 
servi 


S ce 
Wire and equipment service. 


“(2) Technical amendments: 

“(A) Section 4252 (a) (relating to defini- 
tion of local telephone service) and section 
4253 (a) (relating to exemption of certain 
coin-operated telephones) are repealed. 

“(B) Section 4253 (b) (relating to news 
services) is amended by striking out ‘, ex- 
cept with respect to local telephone sery- 
ice.’ 

“(c) Reduction of tax on transportation 
of persons: Section 4261 (relating to tax on 
transportation of persons) is amended by 
striking out ‘10 percent’ each place it ap- 
pears in subsections (a), (b), and (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 percent.’ 

“(d) Technical amendments: 

“(1) The table of parts for subchapter A 
of chapter 33 is amended by striking out 

“Part I. Admissions.’ 

“(2) The table of parts for subchapter C 
of chapter 33 is amended by striking out 

“Part II. Property.’ 

“Sec. 404. Floor stocks refunds. 


“(a) Passenger automobiles: Section 6412 
(a) (1) (relating to floor stocks refunds on 
passenger automobiles) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) Passenger automobiles, trucks, 
buses, etc.: Where, before the date of the 
enactment of the Tax Reduction Act of 1958, 
any article subject to the tax imposed by 
section 4061 (a) has been sold by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer and— 

“*(A) is held by a dealer on the date of 
the enactment of such act, or has been held 
by a dealer on or after March 1, 1958, and 
has been sold by him to an ultimate pur- 
chaser before the date of the enactment of 
such act, 

“*(B) has not been used before the date 
of the enactment of such act, or, if such 
article has been sold to an ultimate pur- 
chaser before such date, was not used be- 
fore such sale, and 

“*(C) is intended for sale on the date of 
the enactment of such act, or has been sold 
to an ultimate purchaser before such date, 
there shall be credited or refunded (without 
interest) to the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer an amount equal to the difference 
between the tax paid by such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer on his sale of the arti- 
cle and the amount of the tax made appli- 
cable to such article on and after March 1, 
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1958, if claim for such credit or refund is 
filed with the Secretary or his delegate on or 
before November 10, 1958, based upon a re- 
quest submitted to the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer before October 1, 1958, by 
the dealer who held the article in respect of 
which the credit or refund is claimed, and, 
on or before November 10, 1958, reimburse- 
ment has been made to such dealer by such 
manufacturer, producer, or importer for the 
tax reduction on such article or written con- 
sent has been obtained from such dealer to 
the allowance of such credit or refund. This 
paragraph shall apply in respect of an ar- 
ticle sold by the dealer on or after March 1, 
1958, and before the date of the enactment 
of the Tax Reduction Act of 1958, only if on 
or before November 10, 1958, reimbursement 
has been made to the ultimate purchaser of 
the article by such dealer for the tax reduc- 
tion on such article or written consent has 
been obtained from such ultimate purchaser 
to the allowance of the credit or refund. No 
credit or refund of any overpayment of the 
tax imposed by section 4061 (a) with respect 
to any article sold by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer on or after March 1, 1958, 
and before the date of enactment of the Tax 
Reduction Act of 1958, resulting from the 
enactment of such act, shall be made or al- 
lowed except pursuant to the provisions of 
this paragraph.’ 

“(b) Allowance of refunds on other tax- 
paid articles: Section 6412 (a) (relating to 
floor stock refunds) is amended by renum- 
bering paragraph (3) as (4), and by inserting 
after paragraph (2) the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(3) Miscellaneous articles subject to 
manufacturers excise tax: Where before the 
tax reduction date any article subject to the 
tax imposed by section 4061 (b), 4111, 4121, 
4131, 4141, 4151, 4161 (other than fishing 
rods, creels, reels, and artificial lures, baits, 
and flies), 4171, 4191, 4201, or 4211 has been 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter and on the tax reduction date is held 
by a dealer and has not been used and is 
intended for sale, there shall be credited or 
refunded (without interest) to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer an amount 
equal to the tax paid by him on his sale of 
the article, if— 

“(A) claim for such credit or refund is 
filed with the Secretary or his delegate on or 
before the 10th day of the 4th month which 
begins after the tax-reduction date, based 
upon a request submitted to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer before the 1st 
day of the 3d month which begins after the 
tax reduction date by the dealer who held 
the article in respect of which the credit or 
refund is claimed, and 

“*(B) on or before the 10th day of the 4th 
month which begins after the tax-reduction 
date, reimbursement has been made to such 
dealer by such manufacturer, producer, or 
importer for the tax reduction on such arti- 
cle or written consent has been obtained 
from such dealer to the allowance of such 
credit or refund.’ 

“(c) Definition: Paragraph (4) of section 
6412 (a) (relating to definitions), as renum- 
bered by subsection (b), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“*(C) The term “tax reduction date” 
means the ist day of the Ist month which 
begins more than 10 days after the date of 
the enactment of the Tax Reduction Act of 
1958." 

“(d) Technical amendments: 

“(1) Section 6412 (a) (2) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on trucks, buses, tires, etc., 
in 1972) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘trucks and buses, 
tires’ in the heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Tires’; and 

“(B) by striking out ‘section 4061 (a) (1), 
4071 (a) (1) or (4),’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘section 4071 (a) (1) or (4)? 
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- “(2) Section 6412 (c) (relating to applica- 
bility of other laws) is amended by striking 
out ‘and 4081’ and in lieu thereof 
‘4081, 4111, 4121, 4131, 4141, 4151, 4161, 4171, 
4191, 4201, and 4211." 

“Src. 405. Effective dates. 

“The repeals and amendments made by 
sections 401 and 402 (other than by subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of section 402) shall apply 
to articles sold on or after the 1st day of the 
ist month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 
The repeal made by section 403 (a) (1) shall 
apply to amounts paid on or after such first 
day for admissions on or after such first day, 
except that with respect to the tax imposed 
by section 4231 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax on cabarets), 
such repeal shall apply only with respect to 
periods after 10 a. m. on such first day. The 
repeal made by section 403 (a) (2) and the 
amendment made by section 403 (c) shall 
apply to amounts paid on or after such first 
day for, or in connection with, transporta- 
tion which begins on or after such first day. 
The amendments made by section 403 (b) 
shall apply to amounts paid on or after such 
first day for communication services or fa- 
cilities rendered on or after such first day.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am now proposing would 
cut Federal taxes by approximately $6 
billion. While I am proposing this 
amendment in order to make the exist- 
ing tax structure more equitable, in order 
to get rid of many of the wartime excises 
which are regressive and nuisance taxes 
and were designed as temporary taxes, 
and in order to make the tax structure 
more equitable for small businesses, I 
have an even broader purpose than these 
specific ones in proposing this tax cut at 
this time. 

My primary purpose is to carry out the 
clear language of the Employment Act 
of 1946, which is the law of the land. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me ask what amend- 
ments the Senator from Illinois has 
called up at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are the amend- 
ments identified as “6-10-58-C.” 

Mr. BYRD. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Illinois to state 
that adoption of the amendments would 
cause the Federal Government a $6 bil- 
lion loss in revenue? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I said that the 
amendments would cut Federal taxes by 
approximately $6 billion on the present 
level of national income. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I stated 
that my primary purpose in submitting 
the amendment or amendments is to 
carry out the clear language of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, which is the law 
of the land. That act states in part: 

The Congress declares that it is the con- 
tinuing policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to use all practical means 
+ * + to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power (15 
U. S. C. 1021). 


This act, Mr. President, pledges the 
Government to act both to prevent de- 
pressions and recessions and to try to 
stop them and to create conditions of 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power when we are in a re- 
cession, so that it may not develop into 
a depression. by this act of Congress, 
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the Federal Government—we thought— 
turned away from the do-nothing policy 
of 1929-1932, which allowed the econ- 
omy and the country to drop into the 
great depression. We have pledged our- 
selves not to permit the great human 
suffering in the past which has accom- 
panied economic recessions, panics, and 
depressions, by acting to prevent or to 
stop these economic maladjustments be- 
fore they became too severe. 

There are at least three major areas 
of action which the Federal Govern- 
ment can pursue in carrying out the 
Employment Act of 1946. In fact, the 
Government, under the law, is pledged 
to act in three ways. These are: 

First. The use of monetary policy in 
order to prevent inflation and deflation 
and to bring full employment with rela- 
tively stable prices. 

Second. The use of needed public 
works to help stimulate the economy in 
times of recession and to provide em- 
ployment for many of those out of work 
and to increase Government expendi- 
tures at a time when there is a consid- 
erable decline in expenditures in the 
private sector of our economy. 

Third. The use of fiscal policy, 
namely, increasing or decreasing taxes 
and increasing or decreasing public ex- 
penditures, as necessary, to offset infla- 
tion or deflation, or excessive contrac- 
tion or expansion in the private sectors 
of our economy. 

However, as all of us know, the use of 
public works during this recession has 
been too little and too late, and now 
we know that an agreement to hold the 
line on taxes has been entered into by 
the administration and certain leaders 
in the Congress. Therefore, in this re- 
cession, these two major areas have been 
nullified as antirecession measures. In 
addition, the monetary authorities have 
been very slow and very late in using 
monetary policy during this recession. 
So the official policy seems to be one of 
do nothing and wait and see. This is 
clearly at odds with what should be our 
policy; and it is clearly at odds with the 
pledge and commitments under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, which is being 
violated by the conduct of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me; or does he prefer not to be in- 
terrupted at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am particularly in- 
terested in the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois that the policy of the pres- 
ent administration is clearly at odds 
with the Employment Act of 1946. 

I wonder whether I am correct in 
stating that the terms of that act direct 
the President each year, to make a re- 
port which will state the present 
status—of course at this time I am con- 
densing the stated purpose of the act— 
of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, and to compare them 
with full employment, full production, 
and full purchasing power, and then to 
recommend a program to make up the 
difference. Is that correct? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘That is exactly right. 
That is stated in section 3 of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

Mr, CLARK, The Senator from Illi- 
nois is a distinguished member of the 
Joint Economic Committee, which has 
also been established pursuant to the 
Employment Act of 1946, and I know he 
has made a careful study, as a member of 
that committee, of the Economic Report 
of the President for this year. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he found 
anything anywhere in that report which 
complies with the direction in the Em- 
ployment Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, there was noth- 
ing to that effect in it. As a matter of 
fact, the President’s report took the posi- 
tion that only a slight decline had oc- 
curred—that was the general phrase 
used—and this would be speedily offset 
by a rise in business activity in the 
spring, so that by the summer or early 
fall the recession would be over. Fur- 
thermore, that same position was taken 
by Secretary Anderson in his testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee in 
February, so that the administration, 
until as late as February, confidently 
thought we were going to have a re- 
covery by spring, or early summer at 
the latest, and that then we would be 
back on the wheels again. 

In his testimony in executive session 
before the Finance Committee on last 
Thursday, which testimony has been 
printed, Secretary Anderson admitted 
he had been wrong on both of the occa- 
sions I have mentioned; that the reces- 
sior had been more severe than the ad- 
ministration thought it would be; but, 
nevertheless, he and they still believed 
conditions would right themselves with- 
out any need for real affirmative action 
by the administration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to have the 
useful information which the Senator 
from Illinois has given us, but it occurs 
to me the employment act requires the 
submission to the Congress annually of 
basic economic data, which we have not 
received. Can the Senator tell me what 
is the deficit between full employment, 
full production, and full purchasing 
power, and existing employment, exist- 
ing production, and existing purchasing 
power? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that the 
gross national product for the third 
quarter of 1957, as of last August, was 
at an annual rate of approximately $440 
billion. For the first quarter of this year 
it fell to an annual rate of $422 billion, 
or a drop of $18 billion. 

Unemployment, as I shall develop in 
a moment, is now approximately 5 mil- 
lion, or a little less. In addition to that, 
there is involuntary part-time employ- 
ment. 

In order to bring about comparatively 
full employment, which we shall define 
as 4-percent unemployment, and in order 
to take care of growth and the increase 
in population, the experts on the joint 
committee say that in 1958 we would 
need, at prevailing prices, a national in- 
come of $460 billion. So that, very 
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roughly, there is a deficit below what we 
should have of approximately $40 billion. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

. Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois uses the word “need” and speaks 
about what we should have. I take it he 
also means what we can do with our 
existing productive capacity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we put idle labor 
to work on idle resources, we could get a 
gross national product of approximately 
$460 billion by 1958. 

Mr. CLARK. Or $40 billion more than 
in all likelihood we shall get? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Did the Senator get those 
figures from his own research, or from 
the Council of Economic Advisers, or 
from some other source? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The figures on which 
these projections were made are taken 
from the monthly indicators published 
by the Joint Economic Committee for 
May 1958, and the material is prepared 
and collated by the Council of Economic 
Advisers and by various Government 
agencies. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
further, the point I should like to make 
is that the President and his Council of 
Economic Advisers are violating, and 
have been violating for several years, to 
my knowledge, the clear mandate of the 
Employment Act of 1946, which is that 
they shall give basic statistical data to 
the Congress as to the differences he- 
tween full employment, full production, 
and full purchasing power, and existing 
employment, existing production, and ex- 
isting purchasing power, so that the Con- 
gress, which has the duty of legislating 
in these fields, can have the basic data 
from which to determine what it ought 
to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
is correct. The administration throws 
past statistics at us in profusion, but it 
does not lay down a goal and does not 
submit a program. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that those basic statistics are available 
in the Office of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, but, for reasons which appear 
to be sufficient to them, and possibly to 
the President, but certainly not to me, 
they have not been made available to 
the general public, and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has had to dig out 
those statistics itself. I submit that is 
not in accordance with the basic law, 
and that we in the Congress should, at 
the earliest possible moment, call upon 
the President to comply with his duty 
under the law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. I think there 
is one addition I should make; namely, 
the estimate that a national gross pro- 
duction of $460 billion would be needed 
in order to provide full employment, 
with unemployment at 4 percent, was 
made, not by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, but by the staff of the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee. So 
we did a part of the Council’s work, so 
to speak. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
once more, I shall be through, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I would make the charge 
that the present administration has 
ignored the Employment Act of 1946, is 
not in sympathy with its basic objec- 
tives, and will make that act a scrap of 
paper if the Congress continues to let 
the administration ignore it. I again 
suggest it is the obligation of the Con- 
gress to call upon the President to com- 
ply with the requirements of the law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. If I 
were a member of a jury and he were 
trying the case before me, I would have 
to render a verdict of guilty against the 
administration; but I would be much 
happier if he would let me be cocoun- 
selor for the prosecution. 

Mr. CLARK. I welcome the Senator 
in that capacity. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
is an eminent economist and he is also 
a member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. He is familiar with the estimate 
of the cost to the American public of the 
present recession, is he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The economy 
has already declined at the rate of at 
least $18 billion a year from the figure 
of what the gross national product was 
last August. In terms of what the gross 
national product should be to absorb 
the increase in the working force, we 
are losing at the annual rate of almost 
$40 billion a year. 

Mr. LONG. Some cost estimates have 
been as high as $50 billion as the po- 
tential cost of the recession even as of 
now. The Senator has stated that $40 
billion is the estimated cost of the re- 
cession to the American people on an 
annual basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On an annual basis. 

Mr. LONG. If the drop in production 
were continued for 2 years, it would 
mean a loss of $80 billion to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. When people talk in 
terms of the cost of the Senator’s 
amendments, in relation to taxes, I 
think the Senator has very ably pointed 
out that if the amendments can help in 
a material way in the present decline 
to reverse the trend, so that we may 
have full employment and general pros- 
perity, the gain to the American public 
will be perhaps as much as eight times 
the cost in terms of the immediate tax 
revenues. Actually, if we were success- 
ful in reversing the trend, the actual 
cost in terms of tax revenue would be 
only about $112 billion, rather than $6 
billion, as some estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend an- 
ticipates some of the arguments I intend 
to make. The Senator from Louisiana 
may have misread the figure for I do 
not claim we will increase the gross na- 
tional product by eight times the amount 
of the tax loss, but I say we will increase 
it by a very appreciable amount. I shall 
argue that instead of concentrating all 
of our attention on the deficit in the 
budget we should think of the deficit in 
the economy. 
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Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the economy is in 
good shape, then the tax revenues will 
come in. If there is high unemploy- 
ment, reduced production, reduced in- 
comes, and reduced profits, naturally the 
taxable base will shrink. 

Mr. LONG. In times of a major re- 
cession we should undertake measures 
to stop the decline and to restore pros- 
perity as soon as possible. The admin- 
istration has urged that tax reduction 
should take preference over public works. 
The Senator is familiar with that posi- 
tion, is he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The administration 
is now opposed to tax reduction. 

Mr. LONG. So in the main, so far 
as any major proposal is concerned, the 
administration, even with a major de- 
cline on its hands, is recommending that 
no major action be taken to end the 
recession? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. The administration is 
trusting to luck that things will turn 
up. The administration is adopting the 
attitude of Mr. Micawber in David Cop- 
perfield, who always waited for some- 
thing to turn up. He was always in 
bankruptcy or on the verge of failure, 
but he was always expecting to be pulled 
out of bankruptcy by something that 
would turn up. 

If I may vary the illustration, the ad- 
ministration is playing Russian roulette 
with the prosperity of the American 
people. 

Mr. LONG. If Congress should ad- 
journ, and Senators and Representa- 
tives should go forth to conduct cam- 
paigns for reelection, and if we should 
start to think about which party is go- 
ing to control the next Congress, in the 
absence of a special session, it would be 
almost 8 months before any major meas- 
ure could be undertaken to try to end 
the recession, so far as the Congress and 
the Executive were concerned, if legis- 
lation is needed. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is oh, so right. This is the 
11th hour, the 59th minute, and almost 
the 59th second. 

Mr. LONG. To fail to take action and 
to fail to take action along the line men- 
tioned is comparable to the situation of a 
doctor with a very sick patient who per- 
sists in waiting before prescribing any 
medicine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. I certainly agree with the 
Senator’s position that in this instance 
a stitch in time may save nine. While I 
would have some reservation as to this 
precise amendment, I would certainly 
rather vote for the amendment than to 
sit still and do nothing, as I fear the 
Senate may wind up doing in the present 
Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana, 

I should like to continue my remarks 
with reference to the question of how 
sick the economy actually is. I should 
like to give some of the figures about the 
present situation and start with a con- 
sideration of the full-time and part-time 
unemployment, 


The Senator is cor- 
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II—THE PRESENT SITUATION 
1. FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME UNEMPLOYMENT 


Full-time unemployment for May 1958 
was 4,9 million, or 7.2 percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force when seasonally ad- 
justed. This compares with only 2.6 
million fully unemployed at the begin- 
ning of the recession in August of 1957. 
In addition to the almost 5 million full- 
time unemployed, there was in May the 
equivalent of another 1.3 million fully 
unemployed people who were working 
only part time. When there are 2 peo- 
ple each permitted to work only half 
time, that is the equivalent of 1 unem- 
ployed person. If the involuntary part- 
time employment is reduced to an equiv- 
alent full-time basis, it represented in 
May 1.3 million men. We have, there- 
fore, the equivalent of 6.2 million people 
fully unemployed. This is almost 11 per- 
cent of the 57 million people who are 
either working for wages and salaries or 
who are seeking such work. 

In the computation of a percentage of 
unemployment we should not take as the 
denominator the total working force, be- 
cause that includes 10 million self-em- 
ployed people who do not lose their jobs 
in a recession or a depression but who 
merely suffer from a decrease in income. 
The denominator we should use is the 
number who are either working for wages 
and salaries, or who are seeking to work 
for wages and salaries. These amount 
to 57 million. The percentage of equiva- 
lent unemployment was therefore ap- 
proximately 11 percent in May. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Could we not go 
further than the 11 percent unemployed 
with reference to the 57 million, if we 
consider the areas of the economy in 
which most of the unemployment has 
been suffered, such as in the durable 
goods industries? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Particularly with 
respect to the automobile and other in- 
dustries? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Surely. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Which the amend- 
ment is designed. to cure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say the un- 
employment in the automobile industry 
is probably 30 percent or more. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And is it the same 
in the steel industry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the steel industry. 
unemployment, including involuntary 
part-time unemployment, is probably 
more than 30 percent. 

Overall unemployment is at an ex- 
tremely high level and it will no doubt in- 
crease substantially this month, when 
a great number of high school and col- 
lege graduates will be seeking jobs, and 
thereby adding to those in the labor force 
and to those who are unemployed. 

Those who have friends and relatives 
among the group of high school and col- 
lege graduates who are pounding the 
pavements these days hunting for work 
know they are not doing any too well. 
We may, therefore, find that. the number 
of unemployed for June, when published 
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in July, will almost certainly rise above 
5 million for those completely unem- 
ployed and may indeed rise to 6 million. 
By that time we will have finished deal- 
ing with taxes and it will be too late 
to take remedial action. 

The very, very slight improvement 
which came about last month in the un- 
employment situation—largely due to 
the increase in farm, construction, and 
outdoor work which always occurs at 
this time of the year—will deteriorate 
next month so that we shall continue to 
have this extremely high level of unem- 
ployment, probably during the summer 
and in my judgment well through the 
fall and possibly into the next winter. 

2. THE INCREASE IN RELIEF AND PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE CASES 

Another indication of the seriousness 
of this recession and its effect in human 
terms can be seen from the increase in 
Telief and public assistance cases during 
the last year. 

In April 1957, there were 805,000 per- 
sons in the United States who were 
classed as receiving public assistance aid 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In April of 1958, this fig- 
ure had risen to 1,313,000, or by 509,000, 
or 63.2 percent above a year ago. 

If we consider the number receiving 
surplus food commodities I may say that 
the increase has been even more marked. 
This is certainly a very major increase 
and indicates how severe the recession 
is. Unlike the indices of production and 
capital investment, this figure deals with 
human beings. While there are always 
those who should be helped by general 
assistance, the increase in this figure of 
over 60 percent tells us more about the 
human beings who are the victims of the 
recession than many of the others. As 
I had said, the increase in the number 
receiving surplus foods is even more 
striking. 

3. THE BIG DROP IN THE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 

Let us now look at the index of indus- 
trial production which is issued monthly 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Last Au- 
gust the index stood at 145. The figure 
for April was at 126, or 19 points below 
that of August, and the May figure was 
127, or 18 points below August 1957. This 
is a drop of over 12 percent in this period, 
or an average of about 2 points and 11⁄2 
percent per month. This is a bigger drop 
in this index than occurred in either of 
the other two postwar recessions and in- 
dicates that there is a most serious and 
dangerous situation. 

The huge decline in industrial produc- 
tion, the operation of the steel industry, 
until only a week or two ago, at near 
50 percent of capacity, the great decline 
in auto sales and production, and the 
falling off of carloadings and other less 
general indicators are causes for serious 
concern and should have led to far more 
vigorous action much before this very 
late date. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think there is 
great danger that the increase in opera- 
tions in the steel industry may give a 
false sense of optimism. One of the rea- 
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sons for the steel industry beginning to 
increase its production may well be the 
expected increase in steel prices on July 
1. It will be very interesting to see what 
happens to steel production in July and 
August. It may well continue to in- 
crease. We hope so. But we should be 
aware that may be setting a false, overly 
optimistic picture if we project the in- 
crease in the steel industry into the rest 
of the economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
made an extremely good point. As I un- 
derstand it, the percentage of output dur- 
ing the current week is expected to go 
up to a little more than 60 percent, 
whereas it was previously 50 percent. 
Commentators on the steel industry say 
exactly what the Senator from Wisconsin 
says, namely, that a good part of the in- 
crease—perhaps all of it—is due to the 
fact that buyers anticipate an increase 
in the price of steel on July 1. There- 
fore, they are trying to beat the gun. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is aware that our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] has recommended on the floor 
of the Senate several times during the 
past few weeks the desirability of the 
President taking aggressive action to at- 
tempt to prevent the increase in steel 
prices which is due for the 1st of July. 
To be sure, the Senator from Tennessee 
has not suggested the imposition of man- 
datory wage and price controls, but in 
times past he has suggested that volun- 
tary price and wage controls can be quite 
effective if the full impact of the prestige 
of the Office of the Presidency is behind 
the program. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, who is a celebrated 
economist, what effect on the recession, 
or the possibility of further inflation, he 
thinks would result from an increase in 
steel prices on July 1, in the amount 
which has been reported in the news- 
papers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would have a very 
bad effect. An increase in the price of 
steel, of course, would increase the cost 
of the great variety of products into 
which steel enters as a component part. 
Inevitably there would be an increase in 
the price of capital goods, and that would 
ultimately be reflected in the price of 
consumer goods. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator tell 
the Senate whether, in his judgment, 
such an increase in prices is absolutely 
necessary to protect the position and the 
balance sheets of the steel companies 
against what has been reported as a sub- 
stantial increase in wages? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not made a 
detailed study of that question. There- 
fore I do not pose as an authority on the 
industry. The latest figures I have 
studied indicate that in the past the in- 
creases in total prices have been very 
much greater than the increase in wages. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my information that 
the data assembled by the Senator from 
Tennessee show that the last price in- 
crease was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $14 billion or $15 billion, whereas 
the wage increase was $5 or $6 billion. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. That is my impres- 
sion, of the relative proportions. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit one further observation, I should 
like to indicate that the failure of the 
President to take any action at all with 
respect to the prospective increase in 
steel prices is another indication of the 
lack of a sense of urgency in this admin- 
istration. As I stated the other day, the 
administration is rapidly becoming a 
group of lotus-eaters, in Tennyson's 
phrase; but pretty soon they will be 
“fiddling while Rome burns.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. The administration is refusing to 
inaugurate a real program of public 
works. Itisfightingataxcut. It is op- 
posed to reducing prices in any effective 
manner. So it has a do-nothing policy. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator will 
agree that all this is in violation of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree. It 
was because I felt that an attempt to 
reduce prices would be relatively inef- 
fective that I proposed this program to 
help pump up the pocketbooks of the 
people and thereby enable them to keep 
pace with prices. But I agree that it 
would be much better to reduce prices. 
However, I despair of that in this day of 
powerful cartels and price leaders. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania to repeat the figures he 
just as I gave to the part of the increased 
price of steel which went into wages? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to repeat the 
figures. However, let me state that I 
am speaking from recollection of figures 
which I have not studied for 6 months. 
My recollection is that the investigation 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] disclosed the fact that the 
last increase in steel prices was 2 or 3 or 
4 times as much as the increase in wages 
would justify. I did use some dollar 
figures which I believe to be correct, but 
I am not sufficiently confident of their 
accuracy, so I must suggest a caveat. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue where I left off. 

4. BUSINESS PLANS FOR INVESTMENT 


Mr. President, the principal reason 
why this recession is potentially more 
dangerous than either the 1948-49 reces- 
sion or the 1953-54 recession is that this 
one appears to be a classical capital- 
goods recession, whereas the other two 
postwar recessions were largely inven- 
tory recessions. The difference is that 
in a capital-goods recession business 
fails to invest in plant and equipment, 
downward cumulative forces are set in 
motion, and once these forces are set in 
motion, they tend to progress more in 
geometric than in merely arithmetic pro- 
portions. Small changes in investment 
potentially can lead to very great changes 
in the overall economy, particularly in 
income and employment. 

Therefore when we see what has hap- 
pened to business plans for new plant 
and equipment there is every reason to 
view the present situation as a danger- 
ous one. I do not predict that we will 
have a depression, but the possibilities 
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of such an event are much greater than 
they should be, and it is foolish for us 
to continue to take such great risks when 
it is not necessary to do so. 

In the third quarter of 1957, business 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
were at an annual rate of $37,750 million 
per year. 

The figures released by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Com- 
merce Department jointly in March es- 
timated that in the second quarter of 
1958, the overall figure had fallen by 
$5.2 billion, or by 13 percent, or to a 
figure of $32,550 million. However, on 
Monday, June 9, the Department of Com- 
merce and the SEC revised these fig- 
ures, Their new estimates are that in 
the second quarter of 1958, capital in- 
vestment programs for business will be 
at $31.4 billion, or a drop in 3 months 
of over a billion from their previous sec- 
ond quarter estimate. 

Three months ago, they were predict- 
ing that plant and equipment investment 
in 1958 would be down 13 percent over 
1957. Now they are saying it will be 
down by 17 percent below 1957. They 
further expect that the figure will drop 
to just over $30 billion in the third quar- 
ter, or by over $2 billion below the fig- 
ures for the first quarter of 1958. 

The latest Commerce-SEC figures for 
capital expenditures in manufacturing 
industries, as distinguished from all in- 
dustry, show an even greater decline. 
They dropped from $16.37 billion in the 
third quarter of 1957 to an estimated 
$12.18 billion in the second quarter of 
1958, or a drop of 25 percent. The esti- 
mate for the third quarter of 1958 is now 
at $11.68 billion, or a drop of 28.5 percent 
below the third quarter of last year. . 

Until these figures were released on 
June 9, the Commerce-SEC figures pre- 
dicted a decline of only $3.14 billion, or 
19 percent from the third quarter of 
1957. Therefore, the Department of 
Commerce and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission figures have con- 
sistently overestimated the amount of in- 
vestment for plant and equipment in 
1958 and their figures have had to be 
revised downward periodically. 

The danger is that these declines will 
snowball or avalanche and that once 
these cumulative forces of decline gather 
force and momentum, it may be almost 
impossible to stop them and to turn 
them around. That is why it is so im- 
portant that we act, that we act now, 
and that we act decisively. The time 
to wait and see has ended. 

It would not have been too difficult to 
have arrested the recession in February, 
when the Senator from Illinois first took 
the floor to point out what had happened 
and to urge immediate action. We have 
lost 4 months, and in the meantime the 
situation has deteriorated. Unless we 
act at the present time, as the Senator 
from Louisiana has pointed out, we will 
not be able to act until next year; and 
then it may well be too late. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been very much 
interested in the basic economic data 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Tlinois has been calling to our attention. 
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The decline in business expenditures for 
plant and equipment could be offset, 
could it not, by an increase in expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment of various 
kinds in the public sector of our econ- 
omy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. My own view, of course, 
has been slightly different from that of 
my friend. Iam a little chagrined in not 
being able completely to agree with him, 
because I know he is far more expert in 
this field than Iam, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No one questions 
either the ability or the fine spirit of the 
Senator fom Pennsylvania. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois does not expect a blind 
following. He merely hopes that his 
argument will be accepted to the degree 
that it convinces and that one can agree 
with it. If his argument does not con- 
vince, and if others do not agree, that is 
fine, too. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. The point I should 
like to make, very briefly, is this: In my 
judgment, it is of the utmost importance 
that the public sector of the economy 
be shored up promptly, first with a pro- 
gram of public works, and, second, by 
the creation of desperately needed wealth 
in the public field, which will enable us 
to attain a standard of education and 
living so essential to our keeping up with 
and going ahead of the Russians in the 
cold war. I have particular reference to 
the failure of Congress and the failure 
of the President to push a school-con- 
struction bill, which I believe to be prob- 
ably the most important single piece of 
legislation which could be passed in the 
interest of national security and the 
economy of the country during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I plead with the majority leader and 
the minority leader and the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to report a school-construction 
bill as soon as one can be reported, and 
thus give the Senate a chance to vote 
on it. If they are unable to report a 
school-construction bill because of a sit- 
uation in the committee, I ask that at 
least some education bill be reported 
from the committee. We can then have 
a chance to vote on a school-construc- 
tion bill by amendment on the floor of 
the Senate, so that we can start the ball 
rolling, to the end that the educational 
system of the United States will at least 
begin to catch up with that of Russia, 
and at the same time enable us to strike 
a strong blow in opposition to the reces- 
sion. 

I regret very much that, because I feel 
such a bill would be quite expensive, be- 
cause I am a sponsor of a very impor- 
tant and essential housing bill which has 
reached the floor, and because I have 
been in favor of expenditures for dis- 
tressed areas, and because I am in favor 
of a substantial increase in the Federal 
budget, I feel I cannot also be in favor of 
a tax cut, and still keep the deficit within 
the limits in which every responsible 
Senator believes it ought to be kept, in 
order to retain financial confidence in the 
fiscal solvency and stability of our Gov- 
ernment. I appreciate that the Senator 
from Illinois does not agree with me, 
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and I know why he does not agree with 
me. However, I believe I should make 
my position clear, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I support much of 
his program. I favor a considerable pro- 
gram of public works concentrated on 
housing, urban renewal, schools, and 
hospitals. It is a Philistine point of view 
that wealth consists in steel, automobiles, 
and textiles, but does not consist in 
schools and education and health, and 
the other things which are the real 
wealth of a people. The latter items are 
real wealth. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to qualify 
what I have said. Generally, the theory 
is that wealth is in steel and automo- 
biles and the like if they are owned 
by private industry, but it ceases to be 
wealth as soon as it is incorporated into 
schools or any other Government-sup- 
ported activity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under a proper sys- 
tem of national bookkeeping, that would 
not be so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Pennsylvania made a statement a 
moment ago which perhaps he did not 
intend to make. He said that we should 
catch up with Russia in our educa- 
tional facilities. I am sure he does not 
mean to leave the impression that Rus- 
sia is ahead of us. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank my friend for 
calling that comment to my attention. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Russians are 
making great progress, but they are not 
up to us. 

Mr. CLARK. What I had intended to 
say was that they are making great 
progress, and I had intended to refer to 
their rate of progress being substantially 
ahead of ours. I have no basis of know- 
ing whether they are actually ahead of 
us or not, except in certain special fields. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator did not mean to leave the impres- 
sion that they were ahead of us. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Indiana for his helpful comment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understood the 
Senator to say that one of the causes of 
the recession, or depression, or what- 
ever one may wish to call it, is the drag 
in capital goods. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I would say that 
is one of the causes, although not the 
exclusive cause. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Senator 
feels that one of the best ways to cure 
it is by increasing capital expenditures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I would say that 
the best way is to proceed in what might 
seem to be an indirect fashion, namely, 
by increasing consumption or consuming 
power. By doing so, we will increase the 
demand for capital goods. If 30 percent 
of capital investment remains idle, the 
direct approach which the Senator from 
Indiana has been advocating would, I 
believe, be relatively ineffective. It is 
necessary to create a demand for prod- 
ucts and for machines, before it becomes 
profitable to invest in them, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Sen- 
ator said a moment ago that capital 
goods expenditures were down 17 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He said that they 
were going constantly down, and that we 
should arrest the decline in capital goods 
expenditures if we wish to bring an end 
to the recession. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Indiana is moving to a premature conclu- 
sion. Merely to try to develop additional 
investment in capital goods when there 
is already idle equipment, without build- 
ing up the consuming power, is like try- 
ing to push on a rope. There must be 
- consuming power. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know that 
I have made any statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; the Senator has 
not done so. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I was asking a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am well aware of 
the Senator’s amendments, and I have 
heard him expound his theory on other 
occasions. Therefore I know what is in 
his mind. That is not mindreading, 
but a statement based on historical expe- 
rience with my good friend from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought I was 
certain I had heard the Senator say 
capital goods expenditures were off 17 
percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought I under- 
stood him to say that that was the 
cause of the recession, and that if we 
had taken action in the past, we would 
now be on our way toward curing the 
recession. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said it had intensi- 
fied the recession. If the Senator will 
be patient, he will see that my prescrip- 
tion is slightly different from his. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know that 
I have offered any suggestions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has not 
done so today, but he has amendments 
at the desk which I have studied, and 
which he has expounded on various oc- 
casions before committees of which I 
am a member. I ask him to be patient 
until I give my prescription, before he 
quarrels with it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then I did under- 
stand the Senator correctly to say there 
was a 17 percent decline in capital goods 
expenditures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatiscorrect. The 
Senator has very good hearing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I whole- 
heartedly support the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
relative to the importance of passing 
education legislation at this session. 
The need of it at this time is extremely 
important. If Congress at this session 
did nothing else, it would be a successful 
session if we passed a good education 
bill. The most ambitious education bill 
proposed, in my judgment, would cost, in 
the first year, $1 billion. I think educa- 
tion legislation should come first. 

I shall follow that statement by asking 
the opinion of a distinguished econo- 
mist—— 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. May I in all modesty 
express a demurrer to the adjectives 
about my ability as an economist? Any 
attainments which I may have are quite 
modest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no ques- 
tion in the minds of most Senators or 
most other Americans that the Senator 
from Illinois is the outstanding econo- 
mist in the Senate. 

This is what is bothering me greatly: 
I have had a number of inquiries from 
friends in Wisconsin about the position 
which the Senator from Illinois takes, 
and in which I completely concur, that 
reducing taxes now and supporting pub- 
lic works programs of the kind he has 
described is best explained as being in- 
flationary. My own feeling is that that 
is not inflationary, because we have the 
excess of supply, we have the vacant 
capacity, we have the idle workers; and 
there is no question at all in my mind 
that the increased income would utilize 
the idle resources, and not bid up the 
prices of commodities which are in short 
supply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is completely correct. The 
additional monetary purchasing power 
which would be injected into the eco- 
nomic system by a tax cut would be 
used to put idle labor to work and idle 
machines to producing goods which 
otherwise would not be produced. That 
would cause an increase in the total na- 
tional product. This would largely, if 
not totally, offset the increase in the 
quantity of money which would be 
added. 

Furthermore, although this anticipates 
my argument somewhat, I am proposing 
that about half of the tax cuts be in the 
form of a reduction or the elimination of 
excise taxes. This would reduce the 
prices of goods. Let us remove the tax 
on local telephone calls, take off the tax 
on the transportation of commodities, 
halve the tax on the transportation of 
persons, remove the tax on television and 
radio sets, and largely reduce the tax on 
automobiles. 

When the amendments of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are con- 
sidered, I shall vote for them, although I 
must say that Iam as disappointed with 
the automobile manufacturers as I am 
with the steel manufacturers for not be- 
ing willing to go along with the price- 
reduction program. 

What I am trying to say is that half 
of my tax-reduction program will cause 
an immediate reduction in prices, and 
the program as a whole will increase 
purchasing power. This will add to the 
national income and, hence, serve to 
counterbalance any increase in the sup- 
ply of money and credit. 

UI—HOW THE GOVERNMENT HAS MET THIS 
CHALLENGE 

Let us see how the Government has 
met the challenge by first taking up the 
question of monetary policy, a policy 
which is largely under the control of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but is certainly 
in cooperation with the administration 
and the Treasury. 

1. MONETARY POLICY 


Monetary policy has suffered from two 
deficiencies during this recession. In the 
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first place, it is not very effective during 
a downturn in economic activity; cer- 
tainly much less effective than when 
properly used in times of inflation. In 
the second place, this so-called policy 
has suffered because of poor execution. 

The recession began in August 1957. 
However, for several months preceding 
that time there had been a decline in the 
prices of raw materials. The daily price 
index of raw materials is the most 
sensitive price index of all. It is the one 
which, in a study of economic conditions, 
should have been observed. But the 
Federal Reserve Board closed its eyes to 
this index and centered its attention 
only on the cost of living index. They 
were not watching the prices of basic 
commodities, from which other com- 
modity prices proceed. All the time the 
Federal Reserve Board was looking only 
at the end of the index, the cost of living 
index. Despite the fact that there was 
a steady slump in the prices of raw ma- 
terials, the Federal Reserve Board in- 
creased its discount rate by one-half of 
1 percent in August 1957, at the very 
time when the general decline in eco- 
nomic activity took place. It was one of 
the worst economic mistakes: which any 
group has made in recent years. 

I have not been one who has joined in 
condemnation of the Federal Reserve 
Board in years past. I defended them in 
the Truman administration. I tried to 
stop their being forced to purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds in 1951, when the effect 
of such purchases was inflating the price 
level. I played some part in getting the 
accord of March 1951 put into effect. I 
have defended the Federal Reserve 
Board on many occasions. But when a 
group makes such a mistake as this one 
made, they should not try to cover up 
nor have their apologists cover up for 
them. They made a bad mistake in 
August and helped to make matters 
worse. 

At the very time when the economy 
was going into a slump, the Federal Re- 
serve Board increased the rediscount 
rate by one-half of 1 percent, although 
the Board should have known, from the 
fall in the prices of raw materials, that 
something else was happening. Finally, 
on November 15, 1957, 3 months later, 
the Federal Reserve Board dropped the 
discount rate to 3 percent, and has fol- 
lowed that action with further belated 
decreases. 

It is not enough merely to ease money 
and credit. It is not only neecssary for 
banks to haye loanable funds. It is also 
necessary that businesses should want 
to borrow and that banks should want 
to lend. However, in practice, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has increased its United 
States Government security holdings by 
less than $400 million in the period from 
November 13, 1957, to May 21, 1958, or 
from $23,498 million to $23,876 million, 
That was an increase of less than 2 per- 
cent during that time. 

The lowering of the reserve ratio, 
which gave to the banks the cost-free 
creation of monetary purchasing power, 
was largely used to make good the out- 
flow of gold from the country in the 
amount of $800 million. But if we ex- 
amine the reports, we will find that the 
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net increase of reserve-held Government 
securities is only, I think, $378 million 
in a period of approximately 6 months, 
or less than 2 percent. In other words, 
the Federal Reserve Board has not used 
open-market operations to ease the situ- 
ation. I think they are subject to criti- 
cism and to examination for their failure 
to follow out such a policy. 

Therefore, not only has action by the 
Federal Reserve been tardy, but it has 
been largely ineffective in increasing the 
amounts which member banks have in 
their reserves against which they may 
increase loans to their customers. The 
Federal Reserve has not bought Govern- 
ment bonds in any appreciable amounts 
from member banks in order to increase 
the cash reserves of member banks 
against which loans can be made. This 
is true even though the discount rate— 
or the interest rate—has declined from 
3.5 to 1,75 percent. 

2. PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has said, dur- 
ing a recession we should expand the 
construction of needed public works. 
However, this method suffers as an anti- 
recession measure from its relative slow- 
ness. Moreover, even the most worthy 
public works are too often built in areas 
where unemployment is either nonexist- 
ent or low. 

We cannot cause public works to come 
into being overnight. Plans have to be 
drawn. In many cases they are not yet 
ready. Land has to be acquired, and that 
is a slow process. Contracts have to be 
advertised for, and a waiting period for 
bids set. Bids then must be taken. All 
this consumes time. Once a contract has 
been let, the material and labor must be 
assembled. 

So for most public works a year or 
more is needed from the time of ap- 
propriation to the time the work ac- 
tually gets underway. In the case of 
the last depression, it took even longer 
than that. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there 
seems to be no likelihood that the ad- 
ministration will move to expand the 
activities in the areas of greatest social 
need, such as the building of schools 
and hospitals and the clearing of the 
slums. Instead, the evidence is that, in 
fact, the administration has moved to 
reduce these needed and worthwhile ex- 
penditures, even as it has moved to cut 
expenditures in some other areas where 
increased activities eventually would 
have a stimulating effect on the 
economy. 

Thus, this method of helping to stop 
or turn around a recession has only lim- 
ited application; but the administration 
has refused to use it even to the extent 
that it could be useful and helpful. It 
is not a case of public works or some- 
thing else. It is a case of no public 
works and—if I may be slightly un- 
grammatical—no nothing else, 

3. TAX CUTS 

Mr. President, if the administra- 
tion has used monetary policy ineptly 
and too late, and has refused to use 
public works as an antirecession meas- 
ure, the only remaining major method 
of combating a recession is by cutting 
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taxes. This method is also the quickest 
and most immediate method of acting. 
While its long-run stimulus would not 
be quite as great as that of well-chosen 
public works, it has a much greater 
immediate effect. We do not claim that 
the so-called multiplier, to which I shall 
address my remarks later, is as great in 
the case of tax cuts as it is in the case 
of public works. As a matter of fact, 
in the case of tax cuts it is smaller. But 
a tax cut has the great advantage of 
immediacy and quickness. 

The administration, however, is re- 
fusing to cut taxes at this time; and 
the administration has, unfortunately, 
been joined in that decision by certain 
influential members of my own party 
in the other House. 

Therefore, we are left with reliance 
on a do-nothing policy, in expectation 
that things will just right themselves, 
and will do so rather quickly. While 
this conceivably could happen, and al- 
though we hope it will happen, the risks 
that it will fail to happen are so great 
in both human terms and in terms of 
the loss of our prestige that I do not 
think it safe merely to drift along. 

In this connection, I recall that in 
1930, when there had been a slight 
seasonal upturn in production and a 
rise in the stock market, a group of 
citizens called on President Hoover and 
urged him to sponsor a- public works 
program of $2 billion. Friends of mine 
who were present at the interview said 
that Mr. Hoover looked at them in a 
very condescending fashion; and when 
they had finished, he said to them, 
“Gentlemen, you are just 6 weeks too 
late. ‘The depression is over.” That 
was in June 1930. President Hoover 
mistook a slight seasonal upturn for a 
permanent improvement. 

Similarly, at the present time there is 
danger that this administration is doing 
just what Mr. Hoover did 28 years ago. 

Mr. President, someone once said that 
if one does not learn from history, the 
penalty is that he has to repeat it. Iam 
afraid that could be true. 

4. FAILURE TO LOOK AT DEFICITS IN THE 

ECONOMY 

The basic argument on which this de- 
cision not to cut taxes rests appears to 
be the fear of budget deficits. The 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury now 
estimate that we shall have a $3 billion 
budget deficit, or possibly a deficit of $4 
billion, in the fiscal year 1958, and pos- 
sibly a deficit of $8 to $10 billion in the 
fiscal year 1959. They argue that a tax 
cut would merely add to the deficit. 

While these gentlemen concentrate on 
the deficit in the budget, they fail en- 
tirely to think of the deficit in our econ- 
omy, as the colloquy some minutes ago 
brought out. The budget deficit is not a 
cause of the recession, but is a result of 
the recession. The deficit in the budget 
is the effect of the deficit in the economy 
and the great decline in our gross na- 
tional product, in our national income, 
and in corporation profits and personal 
income, against which taxes are levied. 

The taxable base has shrunk, because 
the economy has shrunk. The deficit 
can best be made up by stimulating the 
economy enough to bring us back to full 
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employment, so that corporate profits, 
personal incomes, and consumption ex- 
penditures will rise to such an extent 
that our tax levels will provide addition- 
al revenues to offset our expenditures. 
Proof of this fact can be:seen in the an- 
ticipated budget deficits themselves, for 
without any tax cuts whatsoever, and 
with only small increases in expendi- 
tures, the 1958 budget will show a $3 bil- 
lion deficit, as opposed to an estimated 
small surplus, when it was drawn up; 
and the fiscal year 1959 budget probably 
will show an $8 billion to $10 billion defi- 
cit, as a minimum, as opposed to an esti- 
mate, on the part of Secretary Ander- 
son, as late as February 1958, of a sur- 
plus of about half a billion dollars. In 
other words, the Director of the Budget, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
administration have been wrong twice; 
but now they say, “We were so wrong 
then that we think you should take our 
advice a third time.” However, I should 
say their reputation as reliable witnesses 
has been slightly tarnished, in view of 
the way that time has caught up with 
them in the past few months. In effect, 
they have two strikes on them; and now, 
with eyes closed, they are ready to swing 
at the next ball, and hope they can make 
a home run. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no way the 
administration can reduce taxes. Only 
Congress can reduce taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the administra- 
tion could advocate a tax reduction. For 
instance, if the administration advo- 
cated and proposed a reduction in taxes, 
I am sure the recommendation of the 
administration would be very persuasive 
upon the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But my point is 
that only Congress can reduce taxes; 
and the party of which the able Senator 
from Illinois is a member is in control 
of Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not say that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The party of which 
the able Senator from Illinois is a mem- 
ber has a majority of the votes in Con- 
gress, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the roll is 
called down yonder, I think that more 
Senators on this side of the aisle will 
be found voting for a cut in taxes than 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle who will vote for a tax cut. How- 
ever, if the Senator from Indiana wishes 
to join us, we shall welcome him. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the Senator 
from Illinois should be true to his own 
convictions and should endeavor to in- 
duce the Members who belong to his 
party to vote for a cut in taxes, if he be- 
lieves that taxes should be cut. 

I believe they should be cut. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Welcome, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am delighted to 
see the Senator from Illinois come 
around to my point of view. 


Welcome, 
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However, the party of which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is a member has con- 
trol of the Congress and has a majority 
of the votes in the Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have a narrow 
margin of one seat in the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only one vote is 
required in order to have a majority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is also known that 
the Democratic Party is legion; we are 
not a monolithic party, as the party rep- 
resented by the Members on the other 
side of the aisle generally is. In our 
party, we have differences of opinion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My opinion is that 
the members of the party of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois talk a great deal, but 
do very little. In other words, the able 
Senator from Illinois has been talking 
about this subject, and his party has 
been talking about it for a long time. 
If it is a good thing, why does not the 
Democratic Party act accordingly? 

But if I correctly understand the sit- 
uation, the most powerful Member of 
the House of Representatives, Speaker 
RAYBURN, says there should not be any 
tax cuts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On this point I dis- 
agree with Speaker RAYBURN. He has 
given great service to the Nation but I 
have disagreed with him before, and I 
do so now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But why should 
the Senator from Illinois be so illogical 
as to blame the President and the ad- 
ministration, who have no responsibility 
for this matter, inasmuch as the only 
instrumentality which can reduce taxes 
is the Congress. So why not leave the 
President out of the discussion of who 
is to blame? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the roll is 
called—and I hope the Senator from In- 
diana will help me obtain the yeas and 
nays on the question of agreeing to my 
amendments—all of us will have a share 
of the responsibility, according to our 
votes. And by our votes, let us be 
judged. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And let us be 
judged by the responsibility of the re- 
spective parties. The people elected the 
party of the Senator from Illinois to 
control of the Congress; and a majority 
of the Democratic Members run things 
in the Congress. 
mee DOUGLAS. I have never noticed 

at. 

Mr. CAPEHART. However, the Dem- 
ocratic Party has not reduced taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Indiana knows that for 20 years the 
Congress has been run by a bipartisan 
coalition consisting of Members such 
as himself, on the Republican side, and 
his friends on this side of the aisle. 
That is the real majority party. The 
Senator from Indiana knows that, and 


the country knows it. So what is the 
use of concealing it. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I did not conceal it. 
In fact, the Senator from Illinois said it 
only a moment ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly did. I 
have said it many times, and I repeat it 
now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator from 
Nlinois wishes to condemn the members 
of his own party, that is his privilege. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I simply say that 
the coalition that has been running the 
country is composed of Members to be 
found on both sides of the aisle. The 
Senator from Indiana knows that to be 
so. The amiable smile on his face indi- 
cates that he does know it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. And I also know 
that the Congress is the only instru- 
mentality that can reduce taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what I am 
trying to have done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And I also know 
that the Democratic Party controls both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bipartisan coa- 
lition, of which the Senator from Indi- 
ana is a very important member, con- 
trols both Houses. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the Sena- 
tor’s opinion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is very well 
known. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I can well understand 
why a Republican would want to leave 
the President out of almost anything to- 
day. I can also understand expressions 
about talking and not acting. I hold in 
my hand the front-page editorial of the 
Washington Daily News of today com- 
menting on what I consider to be an 
inexcusable betrayal of the President’s 
promises to the American people in 1952 
in regard to “clean as a hound’s tooth,” 
and his defense of a man in the White 
House who I think is guilty of a shocking 
betrayal of his trust. I can understand 
why the Senator from Indiana wants to 
leave the President out. I think the 
American people ought to leave him out, 
because he has sullied his office and he 
has not exercised his leadership in order 
to prevent what has happened any more 
than he has exercised leadership in tax 
matters. Therefore, action on tax mat- 
ters has to be taken under the leader- 
ship of such Senators as the Senator 
from Illinois. If we can get a handful 
of Senators on the other side of the aisle 
to support a tax cut, we will get one. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First let me reply to 
the Senator from Oregon. I agree that 
the President has not shown leadership 
in many matters of basic importance to 
the country and particularly on economic 
matters. I think that has been very un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I want to say, in 
answer to the very able Senator from 
Oregon, I hope visitors from the Philip- 
pines who are guests here will not take 
what he has said too seriously, for this 
reason: He was once on this side of the 
aisle defending Republicans. Now he is 
on the other side of the aisle defending 
Democrats. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is proof of the pos- 
sibility that character can be redeemed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Tomorrow the Sen- 
ator from Oregon may change his mind. 
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He is one who is accustomed to changing 
his mind. We never know from day to 
day whether he is going to be on this side 
of the aisle or over on the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon needs no defense at my hands. 
I have watched him now for a good many 
years. I have never seen him change his 
basic purposes. He may change from 
one side of the aisle to the other side of 
the aisle, but he is the same Senator 
Morse on either side of the aisle. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In the past I have had 
interesting exchanges of repartee with 
the Senator from Indiana. I only wish 
to say to him today my mind goes where 
the facts lead. I recommend that course 
to the Republican Party. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Illinois has said the Senator from Ore- 
gon does not change his mind. Does 
that mean the Senator from Oregon has 
carried the principles he advocated on 
this side of the aisle over to the other 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon recognized that the Democratic 
Party, with all its faults—and Lord knows 
we have many—embraced liberal prin- 
ciples more than did the party with which 
he made an unfortunate liaison in his 
youth. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Oregon believe what he said when 
he was on this side of the aisle, or does 
he believe what he now says on the other 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He believes what he 
said in both places, but wisdom cometh 
with the years. [Laughter.] 

I return to my manuscript. 

The anticipated budget deficits are 
the result of the wait-and-see, do-noth- 
ing policies and do not come from any 
action taken to relieve or stop or turn 
around this recession. 

5. FALL IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The gross national product fell from 
an annual rate of $440 billion in the 
third quarter of 1957 to an annual rate 
of $422 billion in the first quarter of 
1958. It has obviously gone down since 
then. There seems to be no real pros- 
pect of a rise in the average gross na- 
tional product for 1958 above the $420 
billion level and, in fact, it is most likely 
to fall by several more billions. Thus, 
we have now had a drop in the gross 
national product on an annual basis of 
at least $18 billion when we should have 
had an increase for the year of at least 
3 to 4 percent above the 1957 levels. 

As I have stated, it has been estimated 
by the staff of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that our economy would need to 
operate at a level of $460 billion in gross 
national product in the calendar year 
1958 in order to insure recovery with 
unemployment levels of 4 percent. 

There is yet no overall evidence that 
the economy has been declining at a 
slower rate or that it has bottomed 
out—to use a most inelegant phrase— 
or, especially, that it has begun an up- 
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ward climb. Even if all of these things 
were true, we should still cut taxes and 
act speedily, in the absence of over- 
whelming evidence that the economy 
was now recovering at a rate 2 to 3 
times that of the 3 to 4 percent yearly 
average increase which we should nor- 
mally seek. 

These losses in gross national prod- 
uct have occurred without a single cut 
in taxes. Therefore, tax cuts cannot be 
blamed for the recession or the deficits. 
In fact, a major tax cut of the proper 
kind would hasten the day of recovery. 
In the absence of major efforts to stop 
the recession, it will be many months 
indeed before we return to full-employ- 
ment levels. Therefore we should act, 
and act speedily. We should cut taxes, 
and cut them where it will do the most 
good. We should be more concerned 
with the deficits in our economy than 
the deficits within our budget, for the 
latter are the result of the former. 

The Joint Economic Committee staff 
has only recently made some projections 
as to the rate of recovery we need in order 
to reach the full employment potential. 
For example, if recovery should begin in 
the third quarter of 1958, we would need 
to proceed at an annual rate of 15 per- 
cent increase in our gross national pro- 
duct or the expansion of our economy, 
as compared with the normal 3 to 4 per- 
cent in order to have recovery sometime 
in the first quarter of 1959, or 9 months 
from now. Even with recovery begin- 
ning in the third quarter of 1958, and 
there is no proof that it will, we would 
have to advance at a 9-percent rate in 
order to achieve recovery before the end 
of 1959, or a year and a half from now. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
and explanation which the staff of the 
Joint Economic Committee has worked 
out be printed in the Recorp at this time. 
This table shows the recovery rates 
needed if recovery starts, on the one 
hand, in the third quarter and, on the 
other hand, if it should start in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 in order to reach 
full recovery during specified periods. 

There being no objection, the table 
and explanation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A strong, rapid recovery from present lev- 
els, starting in the third quarter or the fourth 
quarter of 1958, would have to advance the 
rates tabulated below to reach the potential 
output by the times shown: 


These annual rates of 
increase are needed if 
recovery starts— 


To reach potential by— 


In the 3d | In the 4th 
quarter quarter 
of 1958 1 of 1958 3 


Percent Percent 
15.0 23.2 


-= 


penpppE 
OR OOH SO 
scans 
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1 Assumes that GNP (adjusted for price changes) in 

the 2d quarter of 1958 is the same as in the Ist quarter, 

3 Assumes that GNP (adjusted for price changes) in 

fie 2d end 24 quarters of 1963 is the same es in the ist 
Or. 
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A comparison of these rates of recovery 
with those experienced in the preceding two 
recessions indicates: 

1. A rise starting in the third quarter at 
the 1949-50 rate of recovery would reach the 
“potential” output in the second or third 
quarter of 1959. At the 1954-55 rate, re- 
covery would be complete by the third quar- 
ter of 1960. At the alternative 1954-55 
annual rate of 9 percent, recovery would be 
complete by the fourth quarter of 1959. 

2. A recovery starting in the fourth quar- 
ter at the 1949-50 rate would be completed 
by about the fourth quarter of 1959, while 
at the 1954-55 rate, recovery might be com- 
pleted by the fourth quarter of 1960. At 
the alternative higher rate of 1954-55, re- 
covery could be completed by the first quar- 
ter of 1960. 

IV-—-SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in or- 
der to achieve recovery quickly, we need 
to stimulate the economy in a major 
way. At the moment, there is nothing 
in the picture which would stimulate the 
economy enough to bring about an in- 
crease in the gross national product to 
$450 to $460 billion in the remainder of 
this year which we should need to insure 
full employment, or to $470 to $480 bil- 
lion next year, which would be needed 
to bring full employment—with no less 
than 4 percent unemployed. 

We should therefore act, and we 
should act through a major tax cut. 

I.am therefore submitting an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to 
H. R. 12695. The effect of this amend- 
ment would be to do three things, as 
follows: 

First, to reduce the rate on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income from 20 per- 
cent to 15 percent for the 1-year period 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. That is 
a terminable 1-year tax cut reducing 
the tax by 5 percent on the first $1,000. 

Second, to reduce the tax on the first 
$25,000 of corporate income from the 
present 30 percent to 22 percent, or by 
$2,000 on the first $25,000 of corporate 
profits. This is the so-called small-busi- 
ness tax-relief measure. 

Third, to reduce or repeal certain ex- 
cises, for which we shall give details in 
a few minutes. s 

Except for these changes or modifica- 
tions in the bill, the amendment does 
not change the other features of the bill, 
even though the amendment is in the 
nature of a substitute, because that was 
the simplest way in which the amend- 
ments could be drafted. 

I now turn to the specific provisions of 
the amendment, 

PERSONAL INCOME TAX CUT 

The first of the three major provisions 
in the amendment is to cut the rate on 
the first $1,000 of taxable personal in- 
come from 20 percent to 15 percent for 
the period July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 
It would be a temporary tax cut, unless 
extended by Congress. It is a 1-year cut, 
At the present levels of national income, 
it would mean an initial revenue loss of 
approximately $3 billion, although its 
eventual cost would be considerably less 
than that. It would mean a cut of $50 
per person or $100 for those taxpayers 
who file joint returns. 
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This tax cut is designed to have the 
greatest possible stimulating effect on 
the economy. It is designed to go to 
those who will spend it rather than to 
those who will save it. More than 40 
percent of the money value of this cut 
would go to those with incomes below 
$5,000. Another 50 percent would go 
to those with incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000. 

From studies which have been made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, par- 
ticularly the 18-volume study in 1950 
of family incomes, expenditures, and 
savings, we know that families having 
incomes below $5,000, as a group—and 1 
emphasize as a group—have no savings 
at all, but actually have what are called 
dissavings. 

We also know that at the present time, 
those with incomes below $10,000 do not 
have savings of great amounts. It is 
only when incomes exceed $10,000 that 
savings as a proportion of income be- 
come very high. 

This personal tax cut provision gives 
more of the cut to those with incomes 
below $10,000 than does any other seri- 
ous proposal which we have seen. It 
meets, therefore, the argument that a 
tax cut might be saved rather than 
spent. This tax cut proposal is designed 
to go to low- and middle-income groups 
because the lower the income, the 
greater the amounts spent rather than 
saved. Conversely, the higher the fam- 
ily income, the greater the actual and 
relative savings. 

A table has been prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, giving the estimated distribu- 
tion of the tax reduction from this pro- 
posal, to cut the rate on the first $1,000 
of taxable income from 20 to 15 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. . 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated distribution of personal-tar re- 
duction which would reduce the rate on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income from 20 
to 15 percent 


Tax reduction 


Adjusted gross income 


tion of tax 
reduction 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
table was prepared earlier in the year 
on the basis of 1958 revenue estimates 
and, therefore, overestimates the loss of 
revenue. Because of the decline in na- 
tional income and personal income, it is 
our view that the revenue loss will be 
about $3 billion rather than $3.4 billion, 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX CUT 


The second major item in the amend- 
ment is a tax cut for small business. By 
reversing the existing normal and surtax 
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rates, the effect of the amendment would 
be to reduce the tax rate on 
the first $25,000 of taxable income by 
$2,000. It has been estimated in the past 
that the revenue losses from this provi- 
sion of the amendment would be in the 
oo Srp ig get rata ante a 

n. 

This proposal has been put forward on 
several occasions. It received the en- 
dorsement of both the Republican and 
Democratic platforms in 1956, and of 
the administration at that time. Of 
course, each time the proposal has been 
offered on the floor, the administration 
has opposed it for one reason or another 
when the chips were down and the votes 
were to be cast. 

The amendment would actually change 
the present rate by establishing a nor- 
mal corporate income-tax rate of 22 per- 
cent, as opposed to the existing 30 per- 
cent; and it would establish a surtax rate 
of 30 percent, as opposed to the exist- 
ing 22 percent. 

This provision of the amendment pro- 
vides that the rate shall be in effect until 
June 30, 1959, or the date to which we 
are asked to extend corporate-tax rates 
in the bill before us. 

This provision would help small busi- 
nesses, and especially businesses with in- 
comes below $25,000. 

A table showing the effect of the 
amendment on taxes of corporations 
with various incomes has been prepared. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Effect of a normal taz rate of 22 percent and 
of 30 percent 


a surtaz rate 


Hii Litessss 
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EXCISE TAX CUTS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
third major provision of the amend- 
ment is the repeal or reduction of cer- 
tain excise taxes, as follows: 

First. Retail excises: These include 
repeal of the tax on jewelry selling for 
less than $25; repeal. of the tax on the 
first $100 of the retail price of watches 
and clocks; repeal of the tax on toilet 
preparations; and repeal of the tax on 
luggage, handbags, and wallets. 

Second. Manufacturer’s excises: These 
include reducing the tax from 10 percent 
to 5 percent on autos and trucks; the re- 
peal of the tax on auto and truck parts; 
and the repeal of the tax on refriger- 
ators and refrigerator equipment, air 
conditioners, electric and gas and oil 
appliances, power lawnmowers, light 
bulbs, radio, television sets, phono- 
graphs, musical instruments, sporting 


Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cut 
1. RETAILER’S EXCISES 


Bee. 4001: J Sora ean etapa end ens ye nope 10 percent of selling price....-...-..-.- 
$100 of the retail selling price of watches and clocks. 
Bec. 4021: Toilet preparstions......-.------ -nnne 1D poini asi 
Bec. 4031; Luggage, bags, wallets, etc._....---.--.--..-|-<.-. CN Aa Sy SS 8 y ee al Sie 


How collected at present 


June 18 


goods—except fishing equipment which 
is earmarked for conservation purposes, 
cameras, films, household type motion- 
picture projectors, business machines, 
mechanical lighters and pencils, foun- 
tain and ballpoint pens, and matches, 

Third. Excise taxes on facilities and 
services: These include the repeal of the 
admissions taxes, including that on mu- 
sicians, a reduction from 10 percent to 
5 percent on long-distance telephone 
calls, leased wires, and so forth; the re- 
peal of the 10-percent tax on local tele- 
phone service, a very important item; 
a reduction from 8 percent to 4 percent 
in the tax on wire and equipment serv- 
ices; a reduction from 10 percent to 5 
percent on the transportation of per- 
sons; and repeal of the 3 percent excise 
tax on the transportation of property 
and the 4-cent-per-ton tax on the 
transportation of coal. 

The total revenue losses from these 
excise-tax cuts come to approximately 
$2.6 billion; and there should be added 
to that amount the relatively small costs 
of floor-stock refunds for autos and 
trucks and durable goods and the cost 
of the retroactive provision for the re- 
duction of the excise tax on autos and 
trucks to March 1, 1958. The approxi- 
mate total cost of these excise reduc- 
tions would be from $2.6 billion to $2.7 
billion. 

I have a table setting forth the de- 
tailed provisions of the excise cuts, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Passenger automobiles... 


Ben an 
eens, household ty 


Sec. 4141: Radio and TV, ponosa hs, ete. 
Sec. 4151: Musical instrum: A 


Sec. Er Matches: 
Pisin. -- 2 nnn nee ene ann nce ne enon -2-2-----2e--| 2 cents per 1,000 but not more than 10 |.....do......... 
percent. 
e LI CEASE ER ~~} 544 cents per 1,000... naeeenen-enee}--o--! ace cinema SEO 


Eee. dint (a a G): rack and bus chassis and bodies_.-__-- 
to parts and accessories (includes parts for 


-.} 10 percent. 


ecco cososscsse 


3 A further cut of 2.5 percent should be conditional on manufacturers reducing prices by approximately 6 percent. 
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Sec. 4231 (1-6): Admissions of all kinds including musicians.. 
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Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tar cut—Continued 
3. FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
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Various (20 percent musicians) _....... 


Paid by person paying admission; collected 


from proprietors, 
rong | 
a Soe, hone and telegraph leased wires, etc..-.-.--| 10 percent. Imposed on person paying for facility.. 
Local telephone... ...------~--------+---nnwsnene-|=---2 do. a> [scene NO SN E papeestatkes 517.5 
: Wire and equipment service......---------------| 8 percent_-_...----.------------------|----- G0.ncncnwcwsnwennscnganbenwenbigceunbionesedin 
Tinea aeia. 
960, 429613) a NE E E EEE Paid by person making purchase. Collected by 107.5 
ie @: transportation company. 
C. Bey : 
1. Transportation of property other than coal....... 1S ECR aeann ie by person making purchase of transporta- } xe 
ion, 
2. Transportation of coal. ..-...-----.------.------- 4 cents per ton. .-- 22 -nn ese cess ene |-ne-- e ESTE SE a ST S 
Total — Joes (6xelusive of floor stock. re- ||. -iveccnncscosnncneccvecscnnbesasennns|otsuccnnbascsencecsrcnenbsccessnasdassecanstennecs|aseanpeuen 2, 677.0 


funds and the retroactive rate for autos and 
trucks). 


ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as- 
suming that there is no increase in na- 
tional income, the estimated revenue 
losses from the entire amendment on an 
annual basis would be as follows: 

First. Cut from 20 percent to 15 per- 
cent on the first $1,000 of taxable in- 
come for 1 year: $3 billion. 

Second. Repeal or reduction of ex- 
cises—on the basis of 1959 fiscal year 
budget estimates: $2,667,000,000. 

Third. Reducing rate on first $25,000 
of corporate profits from 30 percent to 
22 percent: $300 million to $400 million. 

Fourth, Floor stock refunds for autos, 
trucks, and durable goods, and a retro- 
active date for autos and trucks to 
March 1, 1958: $100 million to $200 
million. 

Total revenue losses: $6,067,000,000 to 
$6,267,000,000. Because of the reduction 
in national income the cut would be 
nearer the smaller $6 billion figure than 
the $6,300,000,000 figure. 

But as we shall see the national gross 
product money be greatly increased. 

V—HOW IT WOULD WORK 


This tax cut would be refiected im- 
mediately in at least two ways. First, 
the weekly paychecks of individuals 
would increase because the amount of 
withholding would go down. Therefore, 
on an annual basis, the immediate effect 
would be to increase the size of the in- 
dividual paychecks by $50 per taxpayer 
on a yearly basis or $100 if the taxpayer 
filed a joint return. In total, this would 
amount to $3 billion at an annual rate. 

Second, the tax cut would be reflected 
in lower prices for a variety of items— 
monthly telephone bills, durable goods of 
all kinds, toilet preparations, automo- 
biles, light bulbs, films, mechanical pen- 
cils, pens and lighters, admissions, and in 
the cost of the goods which are trans- 
ported by regulated carrier. 

The effect of these price reductions 
would be to increase the individual’s real, 
income. This, in addition, would amount’ 
to over $2.6 billion. 

Finally, small businesses would find a 
great decrease in their taxes, which 
would mean that fewer of them would go 
out of business, more of them would be 
in a position to expand or to hire more 
workers, and so forth, and they would 
have more money by which to build up 
inventories, to advertise, or to better 
their position. 


The effect of this amendment would be 
to release about $6 billions of purchasing 
power. Instead of the existing cumula- 
tive downward forces which are working 
in the economy, this increased purchas- 
ing power could put into motion cumula- 
tive upward forces. 

At the present time when men are 
unemployed they have less money with 
which to buy. When they buy less, stores 
sell less. Stores in turn order less from 
manufacturers who lay off more people 
who then have smaller incomes, who in 
turn buy less from stores which sell less, 
who order less from manufacturers, who 
produce less, who pay out smaller 
amounts in salaries and wages. 

If we can increase the purchasing 
power in the hands of individuals, and 
if we make certain that the increase 
goes to those who spend their incomes, 
as these tax proposals do, individuals 
will spend more and buy more from 
stores, which will order more from pro- 
ducers who will produce more and who 
will hire more workers, who will receive 
more pay, and who will spend more with 
stores, which will order more from man- 
ufacturers, and so forth. Instead of the 
vicious spiral of the downswing, we will 
get the delicious spiral of the upswing. 

THE MULTIPLIER EFFECT 


A $6 billion tax cut which went to 
lower- and middle-income groups would 
have a much greater effect than a mere 
$6 billion stimulus to the economy. A 
dollar in tax cuts is spent and respent. 
The reason that it is important to give 
such a cut to low-income groups is that 
they spend it. It is my opinion that a 
personal tax cut, over 90 percent of which 
went to those with incomes below $10,000, 
and the repeal or reduction of the excises 
which fall disproportionately and un- 
fairly on low- and middle-income groups, 
would ultimately result in an increase in 
our gross national product over what it 
would otherwise be of about 3 times the 
size of the actual tax cut. Therefore, 
the $6 billion tax cut which I have pro- 
posed should result in an eventual in- 
crease in our gross national product of 
about $18 billion. This amount is based 
on the assumption that, on the average, 
at least 75 cents of each dollar of such 
a cut would be spent and not more than 
25 cents of each dollar of such cut would 
either be paid in taxes or saved and not 
invested. Therefore, when the $6 billion 
was received by consumers, they would 
spend 75 percent of it, or $4.5 billion, 


and no more than $1.5 billion would go 
for taxes or leak into savings which 
would not be invested. Then, when the 
$4.5 billion was received by retailers or 
businessmen, they, in turn, would spend 
75 percent of it, or $3.38 billion. On the 
next round, $2.54 billion would be spent 
and only $840 million saved and not in- 
vested, and so on until the full effect of 
the $6 billion tax cut, as it was spent 
and respent, would be about 3 times $6 
billion, or around $18 billion. This is 
what economists call the multiplier effect. 

The effective tax rate on this $18 bil- 
lion would be about 25 percent when 
Federal, State, and local taxes are all 
taken into account. Therefore, $4.5 bil- 
lion of this $6 billion tax cut eventually 
would be recouped in taxes so that the 
effective cost would be only $1.5 billion. 
Further, if the tax cut had the effect of 
stimulating the economy so that recovery 
comes sooner than it otherwise would, 
the losses would be even less, for at the 
moment our tax revenues are decreasing 
because of the decline in corporate profits 
and personal incomes. 

Thus we can take as a multiplier an 
estimate of 75 percent of each dollar 
which is passed on. So we have a series 
of additions—75 percent of the first 
dollar; then 75 percent of 75 cents; then 
75 percent of the latter figure, and so 
forth. If we have patience enough to 
work it all out, it comes to 3.0. If one has 
any skill in calculus, he can make the 
same computation in half a minute. I 
wish the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] were present so that he might try 
this arithmetical or mathematical 
exercise. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [ yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
when Senators argue that they cannot 
vote for such an amendment at this time 
because of the fact that the budget would 
be out of balance, they will find three- 
quarters of the entire answer in the so- 
called multiplier effect? Without the 
assumption of an accelerator in the 
economy, without the assumption that 
the economy will be otherwise improved, 
there would be an increase in the budget 
revenue of three-quarters of the loss 
fiowing directly from the tax cut. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. It is based on 
this assumption: If we have a multiplier 
of 3, a $6 billion tax cut will result in a 
$18 billion increase in national product. j 
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About 1 dollar out of every 4 goes for 
State, local, and Federal expenses. So 
if we increase the total gross national 
product by $18 billion, we should in- 
crease income at all levels of Government 
about $4.5 billion. So this would mean 
that the maximum loss due to the tax 
‘cut should not exceed $144 billion. As 
a matter of fact, if it sets in motion 
added private expenditures, and they 
come from hiding, so to speak, there may 
be no loss at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It might very well 
be, from the standpoint of those who 
favor school construction, hospital con- 
struction, and other things which are 
expensive, that this plan might make 
such a program easier rather than more 
difficult. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would not make 
it more difficult. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would not make 
it more difficult. Furthermore, the di- 
rect effect, of course, is on the budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The indirect effect 
on the resources of the American peo- 
ple, the indirect effect on the income of 
businesses and individuals, will be far 
less because of the $18 billion increase 
than it would be without it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree. It is 
very important that the people should 
realize the so-called multiplier effect. 
That is one of the things people really 
need to understand, and they do not. 
It is essential to our argument. 

I should like also to point out that 
the deficit argument is being used in 
opposition to schools and other needed 
social expenditures, as well as against 
the tax cut. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The argument in 
that respect, of course, is that when 
money is spent on schools, there is the 
same multiplier effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a matter of fact, 
I think the multiplier for public works 
is 4, rather than 3, due to the fact that 
the initial dollar is used for the direct 
employment of labor and material. If 
we were to start with $1, and add 
75 cents, and then 75 percent of 75 
cents at the next stage, and so on, the 
multiplier effect would be felt in that 
direction. I have always maintained 
therefore that the multiplier for public 
works is one unit greater than the multi- 
plier in the case of a tax cut. 

My objection to public works as the 
chief method of getting out of the re- 
cession is that they are so slow in get- 
ting underway that the recession may 
go into a depression before the stimu- 
lating effect of public works is felt. 

I have had some personal experience 
in this field. Harold Ickes, who was the 
first Public Works Administrator, in the 
administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was a close personal friend of 
mine. We were in very close touch with 
each other during 1933 and 1934. He 
was given $3 billion to spend. It was 
almost the end of 1934 before any of 
those expenditures really began to bear 
fruit. The process was so slow that the 
Civil Works Administration had to be 
formed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
if the Congress fails to act now it would 
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seem that the Government of the United 
States will never act decisively to stop a 
depression until the present attitudes of 
Members of Congress are changed? If 
they should fail to act under these cir- 
cumstances, on the argument that the 
budget would be unbalanced, and if we 
should have an even more severe de- 
pression, it would mean that the Ameri- 
can people would be told that the Gov- 
ernment feels that there is no way to stop 
a recession or depression. The experi- 
ence of 1933 can be repeated all over 
again, notwithstanding all the talk to 
the effect that the Government would 
never stand for it. The Government will 
stand for it, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very much dis- 
appointed in this administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pledged himself during 
the campaign to act with determination 
and vigor should there be a recession or 
depression. Yet in practice, when we are 
faced with such a situation, he refuses 
to act. I can document that statement 
with excerpts from his speeches. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am deeply 
shocked, because I have felt for the past 
10 or 12 years, and many other Ameri- 
cans have felt, that we would never 
again have to confront the kind of de- 
pression which the American people con- 
fronted in 1930. We felt that Members 
of Congress and of the administration 
had learned their lesson, and that they 
would never permit such a thing. 

It seems that that is not true. We 
have a recession, which could have been 
avoided at a relatively small cost, as the 
Senator from Illinois has pointed out. 
The cost would have been smaller last 
February and March had the Congress 
acted on the Senator’s advice. Now it is 
even more reluctant. The cost is 
greater. If we get into a deeper reces- 
sion, unless attitudes change dramati- 
cally, the American people cannot be as- 
sured that their Government will pro- 
tect them from the disaster of a de- 
pression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to have the 
statement of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. The complacency which the Gov- 
ernment exhibits in the face of the great 
gains which Russia has made in the field 
of intercontinental missiles and subma- 
rines; the complacency with which the 
administration faces the worsening of 
our foreign relations in the Near East 
and other sectors of the world; the com- 
placency with which it refuses to do any- 
thing during this very severe economic 
recession, is extremely depressing. 

I-realize that, in part, it reflects the 
complacency of the people generally. 
But the administration itself has con- 
tributed to that complacency, and al- 
most every day injects liberal doses of 
intellectual anesthetic, so to speak, into 
the minds of the people. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I hope we may never have 
to go through an experience such as we 
had from 1929 to 1932. But the admin- 
istration is doing nothing to prevent it. 
Such stability as we have was put into 
our economy during the New Deal pe- 
riod, by way of unemployment insur- 
ance, guaranty of bank deposits, and 
other measures which have prevented 
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the bottom from falling out, but which 
were bitterly attacked at the time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They have heen 
eroded since. The unemployment com- 
pensation is not the cushion now that it 
was. The Social Security System should 
be improved if we are to have the pro- 
tection we need. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Benefits have not 
kept up with the cost of living, or with 
the wage rates they were supposed to 
protect. 

The ultimate cost of $1.5 billion is an 
inexpensive way to try to obtain recov- 
ery. If recovery fails to come, or if the 
recession is drawn out for many more 
months, we shall lose that amount or 
more than that in the decline in reve- 
nues because of lower profits and in- 
comes against which taxes are levied. 

VI—OBJECTIONS TO A TAX CUT 


Mr. President, a variety of objections 
have been advanced against a tax cut. 
As we have seen, some of these are not 
well taken. However, let me review them 
quickly. 

It is argued that a tax cut would not 
be spent and that it would be saved in- 
stead. The simple answer to that ob- 
jection is that if it is given to low- and 
middle-income groups it will be spent in 
an overwhelming proportion. Even if as 
much as 25 percent of it is saved, it would 
still increase the national product by 
about $18 billion. Therefore, if it is given 
to those groups who have little savings, 
as My amendment does, this tax cut 
would be spent. 

It is also argued that a tax cut would 
be inflationary. Again, there are several 
answers. First of all, some of those who 
argue that it would be saved also argue 
that it would be inflationary. They can- 
not have it both ways. To be inflation- 
ary, it must first of all be spent. I think, 
therefore, that the opponents, by arguing 
that it would be inflationary, effectively 
grant that it would be spent rather than 
saved. 

When I say “saved,” I refer to savings 
which are not reinvested. I do not mean 
Savings which are reinvested, because 
they affect the demand for labor; rather, 
I mean savings which are not reinvested, 
but which are sterilized in idle savings 
accounts. 

Second, it would not be inflationary at 
a time like the present when there is 
great unused capacity and a great abun- 
dance of goods. Inflation comes as a re- 
sult of an excess of money bid against 
a shortage of goods, which results in 
higher prices. This obviously would not 
be true at this time. 

Further, it is said that since a tax cut 
would increase the deficit, the money 
«would have to be borrowed, and this 
would again increase the money supply 
and therefore increase prices. This 
might be true except that a tax cut at 
this time would also stimulate produc- 
tion, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said, so that the increase in the money 
supply would be offset by an increase in 
the amount. of goods against which the 
money would be bid. Therefore, this ar- 
gument is also not true. Any tendency 
of the increase in the money supply to 
affect prices after the recession is over 
could be offset by Federal Reserve Board 
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policy at that time. They could sell Gov- 
ernment securities and hence decrease 
member bank reserves and hence the 
lending capacity of banks. 

Finally, that part of the $2.6 billion 
tax cut which went to reduce or repeal 
the excises would result in an actual de- 
crease in prices. The prices of hundreds 
of items would be reduced by this kind of 
a tax cut. Thus, the argument that this 
tax cut would result in increased prices— 
or inflation—has no basis whatsoever in 
fact. 

It is further argued that a tax cut 
would add to the deficit and that we 
should not increase our deficit at a time 
when it is anticipated that the deficit 
for fiscal 1959 will be from eight to ten 
billion dollars. This objection has 
already been answered several times, but 
it will do no harm to repeat the point 
that the budget deficit is a result of the 
deficit in the economy. The way to cure 
the deficit in the budget is to cure the 
deficit in the economy. If these gentle- 
men who object to a tax cut are to be 
consistent, let them increase taxes, bal- 
ance the budget, and cut Government 
spending at this time. Such an act 
would be utter and complete folly and 
would almost certainly lead us into a 
terrible depression. 

If we really wish to see the deficit cut, 
we must expand employment, produc- 
tion, and investment in order that our 
tax rates will bring in greater revenues 
as corporate profits and personal incomes 
increase. 

These have been the major objections 
to a tax cut. If we had moved quickly 
in other directions as early as last fall, 
perhaps there would be some slight justi- 
fication in them. However, in the ab- 
sence of any major countercyclical action 
on the part of the Federal Government, 
and with the real possibility that we shall 
have continuing unemployment of 5 mil- 
lion or more for many months, failure 
to cut taxes is a great act of human folly. 
Let us not play Russian roulette with the 
welfare of the American people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Illinois for bring- 
ing to the attention of the Senate the 
material he has submitted today. I am 
in wholehearted accord with his view that 
not only would a personal income tax 
reduction be of some assistance in al- 
leviating the recession in which we find 
ourselves, but also, as the Senator has so 
capably pointed out, there is the mat- 
ter in equity involved in the present tax 
structure which ought to be corrected, 
recession or no recession. 

It is quite possible that at the time the 
$600 exemption was put into effect there 
might have been some relation between 
$600 and the cost of living. However, 
since that time the cost of living has in- 
creased, if my information is correct, for 
the past 18 months in succession. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. During most of 
that period we have been “enjoying”— 
and I put the word “enjoying” in quota- 
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tion marks—the highest cost of living in 
our history. I hope also that something 
may be done about the excise taxes, be- 
cause it is my understanding they were 
levied as emergency taxes, and are, in 
effect, sales taxes. The one who ulti- 
mately pays those taxes, of course, is the 
consumer. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Thatis correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the little man 
who pays those taxes. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So I hope most 
sincerely that the amendment being of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, who is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing economists in his own right, 
will be accepted by the Senate, regardless 
of the attitude of the administration or 
the advisers of the administration. I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator for the service he is performing 
today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. I may say that the 
amendment I am offering now reduces 
the tax from 20 percent to 15 percent on 
the first thousand dollars of taxable in- 
come. That would have almost the 
same effect as increasing the exemption 
from $600 to $700 for dependents. The 
total effect would be almost exactly the 
same. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I, too, would like 
to commend the Senator from Illinois 
on another superb address and on his 
economic statesmanship. The Senator 
from Montana has pointed to something 
which I believe should be mentioned. 
Throughout the address of the Senator 
from Illinois there is stressed the notion 
of equity, which, it seems to me, must 
permeate our tax structure. If there 
is any criterion for the passage of tax 
laws, it should always be equity. The 
outstanding fact about the Senator’s 
speech is that he stresses it in every 
line. 

The Senator from Illinois has also 
suggested a tax reduction for small busi- 
ness. Small business urgently needs a 
tax reduction. 

Therefore, when we put the three 
phases of the Senator’s proposal to- 
gether—an increase in the exemption, 
which would take care of the person 
with the modest income, who urgently 
and desperately needs such assistance; 
the benefit to smail business, which is 
greatly suffering, as witness the greatest 
increase ever in the number of bank- 
ruptcies and business failures in a long 
time; and, third, the excise tax elimina- 
tion which, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said, is really a sales tax and 
is regressive and unfair, and was levied 
originally as an emergency tax, and 
was imposed for the deliberate purpose 
of discouraging and preventing the sale 
and production of automobiles during 
the war, when necessary steel was being 
used for the war effort—when we add 
up these items the Senator’s proposal is 
obviously shown to be sensible and sound 
aon gae of economic statesmanship and 
eq Š 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I point out also 
that those who say the Senator’s pro- 
posal would bring about -a deficit in the 
revenue accruing to the Government 
ought to keep in mind one point, which 
the Senator from Minois has made time 
and time again, namely, that without a 
tax reduction we will have a larger defi- 
cit than ever; whereas with a tax re- 
duction some of the money will keep 
rolling along again and will, perhaps, 
bring about an alleviation of the re- 
cession. 

The Senator from Illinois has indi- 
cated that there are approximately 5 
million unemployed in the United States. 
My question of the Senator is this: 
How, in a statistical way, is there in- 
corporated in that figure or added to it 
the 1,300,000 high school and college 
graduates who every year go into the 
labor market? How is that done? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not reflected in 
the May figures. But those who do not 
find employment will be reflected in the 
June and July figures. The June figures 
will come out in July; the July figures, 
in August. That is why I expect to see 
the estimate of unemployment rise very 
markedly when the new figures come out 
in July. Therefore, one of the dangers 
we face is that the administration and 
Congress may be deluded by the very 
slight improvement which occurred in 
the 2 months from March to May, and 
will fail to take into account the in- 
mg in unemployment in June and 
July. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois more than I compliment 
him, although I do compliment him for 
his speech. But I thank the Senator 
for the help he has been to our thinking 
in the great speech he has made this 
afternoon. He has heard me say here- 
tofore that on the tax issue he is my 
leader. I think that the speech can be 
summarized by my saying what I think 
it means. 

I think the Senator’s address means 
that, once again, the Senate is called 
upon to decide whether it will protect 
dollar values or human values. I hap- 
pen to believe it is our obligation to 
protect human values. I shall support 
the Senator’s amendments. I shall sup- 
port a tax cut, because I believe that 
to be the best way to protect human 
values in the United States. I express 
my fear that if we do not make a cut, 
the dollar deficit will be much greater 
than it now is. I think that one of the 
most interesting things about our form 
of society is that when we protect the 
investments of human values, in the 
long run we best protect and advance 
economic values. 

I wish that in some way, somehow, 
the Senate could grasp the idealism— 
and it is a practical idealism—of the 
Senator from Illinois, and see the direct 
relationship between a needed tax cut 
and the immediate protection of human 
values and the longtime advancement 
of economic values. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. ? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from Illinois on the brilliant speech 
he has made. I apologize for interrupt- 
ing him again to propound a question 
and to ask him how he reacts to it. 

I refer to the revenue losses, which 
appear on page 11-C of his prepared 
speech. The first $3 billion are said to 
occur from a cut from 20 percent to 15 
percent in the first thousand dollars of 
taxable income for 1 year. I have fol- 
lowed the Senator’s argument that the 
major part of his proposed tax cut—he 
said more than 90 percent of it—would 
inure to the benefit of those whose in- 
comes were $10,000 a year or less. 

I was wondering if the Senator would 
agree with my estimate that the major 
part of that saving would go very quick- 
ly to the reduction of consumer debt; 
that is, to pay for automobiles, refriger- 
ators, other installment purchases, and 
the like, with respect to which many 
people, if not most of them, are in de- 
fault by reason of being underemployed; 
and that, second, it would go for gro- 
ceries; and third, for rent. 

I hazard the guess, not being an econ- 
omist, that the major part of the $3 
billion—perhaps the overwhelming part 
of the $3 billion—would go to those 3 
categories. Would the Senator agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know. I 
can see the argument which the Senator 
is leading up to, namely, that the money 
would be used to pay past debts, rather 
than to stimulate new purchases. 

Mr. CLARK. It would not be used 
entirely for paying past debts. It would 
pay for groceries. Yes; past debts in 
connection with rent. But perhaps the 
multiplier effect has been somewhat 
exaggerated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatis possible. Eco- 
-nomics is not an exact science. I do not 
pretend to have everything down to the 
last decimal point. I merely call atten- 
tion to what has been happening in 
Washington in the last few days. Due, in 
part, because of the very able work of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Congress 
has provided a 10-percent increase in pay 
to the classified civil-service employees. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish that I could take 
credit for much of it, but I cannot. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator can 
take some credit. What happened? The 
stores in Washington were jammed with 
purchasers. Shopping News said sales 
went up 8 percent. So the people were 
not merely getting out of debt; they were 
going to the stores and buying the things 
which they wanted but had not expected 
to have. This was before they got any 
of the money; it was in anticipation of 
receiving the money. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will, I am 
sure, agree that unemployment in the 
District of Columbia is probably lower 
than it is in any of the 48 States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that should 
be considered. It is a good point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. On that very point, 
this proposed tax cut will not benefit the 
unemployed; it will benefit those who 
have jobs and have income, and who will 
be in a position to spend more money. It 
will not benefit the people who have been 
laid off, the people who have to make 
up their defaults on rent or automobile 
payments which they have not been able 
to make, 

The tax cut proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois will put people in the posi- 
tion where they can buy automobiles and 
other things they want. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has made a much better reply 
than I did. The time to have helped the 
unemployed was when the unemploy- 
ment-compensation bill was before the 
Senate. We largely let that opportunity 
slip through our fingers. 

Mr. CLARK., I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin has a debatable point; but I 
suspect that a large part of this tax cut 
will go, not to the unemployed but to the 
underemployed and to those who per- 
haps will be reemployed. It is very hard 
to figure it out definitely. 

The experience in the District of Co- 
lumbia is not typical. I think it will be 
found that a large part of the money 
realized will go to finance companies and 
landlords, and will not get into the flow 
of expenditures throughout the land, as 
my friend hopes. I do not wish to labor 
the point further. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It will go to the 
underemployed, too; and they include 
small-business men who are breaking 
even, and farmers who are losing money, 
or are making very little. They also pay 
virtually no Federal income tax. Al- 
though there would be some benefit to 
people having very small incomes, by and 
large the tax cut would be for the benefit 
of people who have moderate incomes, 
incomes which are being spent. It would 
increase the amount of their pay checks. 
It would add to the multiplier effect; and 
my view is that the multiplier effect is 
& considerable one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
these amendments I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLARK in the chair). 
it is so ordered, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Doveras]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

DISTILLED SPIRITS EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. President, the Finance Committee 
has reported favorably House bill 12695, 
which would extend for another year 
certain temporary Korean war excise 
taxes. I agree that this is not the time 
to reduce any taxes which, in the ab- 
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sence of enactment of the pending bill, 
would expire. To do so would only add 
fuel to the fires of inflation. Conse- 
quently, I approve of the action taken 
by the Finance Committee. However, 
the time will arrive—and it may come 
sooner than we expect—when we should 
give serious consideration to reduction 
of excise taxes. When that time comes, 
action should certainly be taken to re- 
duce the abnormally high tax on dis- 
tilled spirits. 
MOST HEAVILY TAXED COMMODITY 


It is illogical that 45 industries and 
services, among the many hundreds in 
this country, should bear a special tax, 
over and above the basic taxes paid by 
all others, to the extent of furnishing 
13.9 percent of the total Federal reve- 
nue. It is even more illogical that dis- 
tilled spirits carry 20 percent of the total 
present Federal excise-tax burden. 

Twenty-six of the 45 categories sub- 
ject to excise taxes are subject to rates 
at or below pre-World War II rates, but 
the present rate on distilled spirits is 
16244 percent above the pre-war level. 

Most items which bear a manufac- 
turer’s excise tax are subject to a maxi- 
mum rate of 10 percent; but the $10.50 
rate on distilled spirits is five times the 
cost of manufacture, and is in excess of 
40 percent of the retail sale price. When 
State excise taxes are added to this bur- 
den, the total excise taxes account for 
55 percent of the retail sale price. 

CONTINUATION OF KOREAN EMERGENCY 
INCREASE OF $1.50 

The $10.50 excise tax still includes the 
increase of $1.50 which was imposed to 
defray expenses of the Korean war. 
The Korean war is now history, but this 
special impost continues as part of the 
present tax. In 1954, 17 of the present 
45 excise taxes were reduced; but none 
of these 17 bore any temporary Korean 
wartime increase. Certainly, fairness 
and impartiality in tax administration 
dictate that temporary excises imposed 
to meet a special emergency should be 
the first to be removed when the emer- 
gency ceases to exist. But that was not 
done in the case of distilled spirits. 

EFFECT ON INCOME OF INDUSTRY 


From an economic standpoint, this 
high tax has served as an effective road- 
block to the participation by the distill- 
ing industry in the record economic 
growth and prosperity which the coun- 
try has enjoyed during the past 15 years. 
For example, between 1942 and 1957, re- 
tail sales of all commodities increased 
98 percent; consumer expenditures rose 
77 percent; and the average net return 
on assets for all manufacturing indus- 
tries rose 26.7 percent. By contrast, the 
consumption of legally distilled spirits— 
despite a 19.5 percent increase in popu- 
lation—rose only 11.5 percent; the per 
capita consumption of legally distilled 
spirits declined nearly 12 percent; and 
distiller returns on net assets declined 
43 percent. As a matter of fact, the net 
return on investments by the distilling 
industry for the past 6 years was the 
lowest of any in the 22 years since re- 
peal of the prohibition law—namely, a 
return of 7.3 percent for 1957, which is 
43 percent below the average for all 
manufacturing industries, 
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While all segments of the industry 
have been affected, this is especially true 
of the hundreds of thousands of small- 
business men who are engaged in the 
‘wholesale and retail distribution of its 
products. A fairly recent study of the 
economic condition of the tavern indus- 
try, whose rates of profit are consider- 
ably lower than those of other retail op- 
erations, shows a decline of 44 percent 
in net profits since 1948. Similarly, 
wholesalers of alcoholic beverages, whose 
returns are also relatively low, have suf- 
fered a decline in net profits. In 1957, 
the ratio of net profits to sales reached 
the lowest point in the last 10 years— 
1.47 percent before taxes, as compared 
to 3.33 percent in 1950. 

MOONSHINE 

The distilling industry is the only in- 
dustry which has an active tax-evading 
competitor—the moonshiner. Moon- 
shining has shown a constant increase 
since the end of World War II. More 
than 20,000 stills were seized last year. 
Between 1946 and 1957, Federal seizures 
of stills more than doubled, and mash 
seizures—the index relied upon by the 
Government to indicate the output of 
the moonshine stills—increased more 
than threefold. The industry estimates 
moonshine production at between 60 
million and 76 million wine gallons, 
equal to 25 percent of the total estimated 
liquor consumption. 

Moonshining not only deprives State 
and Federal governments of millions of 
dollars in revenue, but, of equal impor- 
tance, it also breeds an ever-increasing 
hoard of criminals who flout all laws of 
our country. These criminal violators 
not only evade the excise tax; they also 
evade the payment of all other taxes, 
such as corporation and personal-income 
taxes. Through this high tax, we are 
subsidizing an ever-increasing group of 
law violators who daily are contributing 
to the general breakdown of law and 
order, which extends into all levels of 
society. 

The distilled spirits industry is one of 
the largest industries in Kentucky. My 
State has suffered because the distilling 
industry has been depressed economi- 
cally for several years. But it is to the 
interest, not only of Kentucky, but also 
of the Nation as a whole, that, at the 
proper time, the tax on distilled spirits 
be reduced to a sane level, so as to elim- 
inate the moonshiner and so as to chan- 
nel all the consumption of distilled 
spirits into the consumption of the legal, 
taxpaid product. When this is done, all 
segments of the distilled spirits industry 
will once again be on a sound economical 
basis, and thus will contribute to the 
prosperity of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
few remarks to make on the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Ilinois. 

As I have said in the Senate on other 
occasions, I support the position the 
Senator from Illinois takes on the tax 
issue; and I am at a complete loss to 
understand the position taken by the Fi- 
mance Committee in its report on the 
pending bill. 
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‘This issue once more presents the Sen- 
ate with a choice between dollar values 
and human values, namely, the question 
of whether the Senate will attach more 
importance to the dollars of a few 
“haves” than it does to the human 
values of an increasing number of 
“have-nots” in America. 

I believe that in this case we are really 
dealing with the question of the philoso- 
phy of our form of government. Our 
Government was not established to place 
the material values in a position of su- 
periority or greater importance. In- 
stead, our form of government was 
established to promote human valucs. 
The Founding Fathers made that point 
very clear in the course of the constitu- 
tional debates. They wrote into the 
Constitution the great general welfare 
clause. As they wrote the provisions for 
human rights and property rights into 
the Constitution, they sought to make 
clear that the government of our society 
was formed to serve the interests of the 
people. 

So I submit to the Senate this after- 
noon that a few ugly facts confront us. 
We have the ugly fact of increasing un- 
employment. Oh, I know it is said by 
the administration that there is some 
seasonal change at the present time; 
but I am still of the opinion that the 
most reliable statistics show that even 
after there is taken into account the 
seasonal change, and it is weighted as 
economists weight such statistics, we 
have an economy which is in a decline, 
and we have the makings, come the fall 
and winter months, of an even greater 
unemployment problem. 

I feel the month of June is the time 
to act in order to prevent that kind of 
ugly reality coming about in December, 
January, and February. Admittedly, it 
is late to be dealing with a condition 
that has been with us for 6 months, but 
it is still not too late. 

Second, the latest statistics show no 
decline in bankruptcies. It is interest- 
ing to note where bankruptcies for the 
most part are occurring. They are oc- 
curring among the small-business men 
of America. They are occurring on the 
Main Streets of the towns of America. 
The recession has reached the soft goods 
industry. The Small Business Commit- 
tee figures show that there has been a 
remarkable drop in retail sales in many 
parts of America. 

These are very dangerous signposts 
that may point to the road leading to a 
serious depression—a road I do not want 
to travel, and which I do not be- 
lieve the American people want to 
travel. 

Then, too, I think we in the Senate 
this afternoon have the obligation to 
follow the experts, not the politicians. 
I not only call attention to the advice 
that is given to us again by the man I 
have said so many times is my expert 
in the Congress so far as economic is- 
sues are concerned, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], but to the in- 
teresting fact that he is buttressed, and 
buttressed over and over and over again, 
by other great economists and financial 
experts. 

I wish to call the Senate's attention 
to an article in the April issue of 


tirety, to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point, as a part 
of my remarks, his article, entitled 
“Four Steps To Halt the Slump—and 
Avoid Another.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Four Steps To HALT THE SLUMP—aNpD AVOID 
ANOTHER 


(By Ross M. Robertson) 


For the third time within a decade the 
American economy has suffered the jolt of 
a business slump. Once again we are en- 
during the waste of idle men and equipment 
as total demand falls short of what fully em- 
ployed resources can produce. 

The current recession is particularly frus- 
trating. For one thing, it could have been 
avoided by prompt and imaginative use of an 
enlightened public policy. For another, it 
has been marked by unusually serious unem- 
ployment; approximately one-third of the 
country’s major labor-market areas already 
have reached the danger point of substantial 
labor surplus. Far more significant, though, 
is the fact that the present dip portends a 
slowing of the vigorous, surging growth of 
the economy which, up to the mid-1950’s, 
most of us had come to accept as normal. 

Actually, there is no need for apprehension, 
The recession can be halted and the economy 
impelled forward at or near its astonishingly 
great potential. But exhorting consumers 
and businessmen to have faith, while depend- 
ing entirely upon small increases in spend- 
ing for defense and remodeling post offices, 
will not do. To achieve an economic sta- 
bility required by modern standards, the 
Government must take firm, unequivocal 
action—and do it now. 

As we shall see, the steps to full employ- 
ment and consistent, uninterrupted eco- 
nomic growth are simple enough. ‘Indeed, 
they are largely procedural, requiring ong 
minor changes in the agencies 
for stabilization measures. But before pe 
ciding what ought to be done, we need to 
diagnose our current ills and take a careful 
look at the outmoded economic philosophy 
of a good many of today’s policymakers, 

A FAILURE-TO-GROW RECESSION 


By the late spring of 1957 every economist 
in the country worth his salt knew that the 
economy was faltering, and as the year wore 
on it bécame clear that if even routine pros- 
perity were to persist there would have to be 
a fall upturn comparable to that of 1956. To 
be sure, the national income, in dollars of 
falling purchasing power, showed respectable 
quarter-to-quarter gains, and consumer out- 
jays continued the gentle upward drift of re- 
cent years. But when the figures were cor- 
rected for price increases, it was apparent 
that actual output was little more than hold- 
ing its own. The Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production bore out the conclusion 
of loss of momentum. From an all-time 
high of 147 in December 1956 the index de- 
clined to 143 the following April and varied 
only two points from that figure through 
September, when it stood at 144 (1947-49= 
100). 

In the fourth quarter of 1957, as everyone 
knows, the leveling-out actually became a 
downturn, with production and income fall- 
ing and unemployment rising rather rapidly. 
What must be understood is that we already 
‘were in trouble when, for nearly a year, the 
amount of goods and services produced and 
sold held about constant. 

Why? ‘The answeriseasy. In the postwar 
era our productive capacity has grown at an 
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average rate of about 4 t each year— 
the result both of increased productivity and 
of an increase in the quantity of our re- 
sources, including labor. It follows that 
when business activity levels out, excess 
capacity begins to appear. Or to put it the 
other way around, the gross national product 
(the amount of goods and services actually 
sold in the market place) has to increase at 
an annual rate of 4 percent if an increasingly 
productive labor force and physical plant are 
to remain fully employed. 

It can be argued, of course, that we need 
not concern ourselves with so small a short- 
fall, in present dollar figures amounting to 
something like $17 billion a year. Indeed, 
there would be little cause for worry if the 
increasing sluggishness of sales did not react, 
and rather quickly, on businessmen’s expec- 
tations. As excess capacity appears, execu- 
tives begin to revise downward their planned 
expenditures on new plant and equipment, 
with a consequent fall in activity in the 
industries which provide these goods. As 
unemployment appears in the capital-goods 
industries, producers of consumer durables— 
particularly automobiles and appliances— 
feel the pinch, and incomes fall further. The 
result, as Professor Robert Turner puts it, is 
a “failure-to-grow” recession. 

How serious can such a recession become? 
The answer seems to be that—in spite of a 
generation of legislation aimed at protecting 
the economy against major storms—reces- 
sions can still become bad enough to bring 
a politically intolerable amount of unem- 
ployment, 

Let us assume the best, though, rather 
than the worst. Let us suppose that in- 
dustrial production turns upward this spring 
or early summer and that employment rises 
steadily to the end of the year. Even under 
this most optimistic assumption, it is hard 
to see how levels of production and income 
can be much higher in late 1958 than they 
were at the end of 1956. And under no cir- 
cumstances will it be possible for the total 
output of goods and services to reach the 
postwar trend line before some time in 1959. 

A glance at the chart on this page suggests 
how far the American economy has missed 
its output potential since 1955. We have 
already lost the addition to total production 
which a normal growth rate in 1956 and 1957 
would have given us, and we will lose more 
in 1958. Idle resources will cause the Amer- 
ican people to forgo goods and services 
worth at least $50 billion. The social cost of 


a poorly performing economy is great 
indeed. 


Modern economics can prescribe a remedy, 
for economics as a discipline has made gains 
in the past generation comparable to those 
in the physical and biological sciences. But 
the prescriptions are of no use if policy- 
makers, whatever their political persuasions, 
refuse to accept them. 

ARTICLES OF FAITH 


Unfortunately for the cause of economic 
stability, men in their middle years and 
later—the ones who are running things 
now—learned their economics in a day when 
the subject was little more than a branch 
of philosophy. Unless they have made a 
heroic effort to keep up, the economic prin- 
ciples which they absorbed are of little use 
in solving today’s policy problems. They are 
simply articles of faith, embraced with re- 
Hgious fervor, that stand solidly in the way 
of responsible, adequate government action 
when it is required. 

Perhaps the sorriest of these beliefs is the 
notion that somehow or other a temporary 
interruption in economic expansion is a good 
thing for the economy and the people in it. 
All Kinds of reassuring figures are conjured 
up, in the business press and political 
speeches, to suggest that business must on 
occasion “catch its breath” or “regroup its 
forces” or “digest its new gains in capacity.” 
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In the silliest and most vulgar of these 
images the slowing economy is likened to an 


is bad for business; and unemployment is 
bad for workers. As Prof. John Lewis has 
remarked, “The flexibility and efficiency of 
the productive mechanism is greatest when 
activity is expanding steadily, not stalling. 
And certainly the only way to digest new 
capacity is to use it.” Nor can we blink the 
suffering of the man without a job. Char- 
acter is not built in the degradation of un- 
employment or in the hardships of a house- 
hold with sharply reduced income. 

More harmful, though, as a deterrent to 
positive action, is the fetish of a balanced 
budget. Because a family or a business can- 
not long allow outgo to exceed income, it is 
assumed that the Federal Government can- 
not do so without risking national bank- 
ruptcy. But this simply is not so, for the 
reason that a sovereign government can al- 
ways pay its bills. One of the first prin- 
ciples of economics, and possibly the first 
principle of public finance, is that legitimate 
and necessary goals of government should 
never be sacrificed to any prejudgment about 
the state of the budget. Of course, it should 
sometimes be in balance; there are also times 
when it should be in surplus and times when 
it should be in deficit. 

But there is a third article of faith that 
stands in the way of a deficit when it is 
sensible to have one. This is the belief that 
there is something peculiarly burdensome 
about the public debt. Business executives 
whose firms are regularly borrowing in cap- 
ital markets, because it is often good busi- 
ness to do so, somehow can’t understand 
that Government borrowing may be as pro- 
ductive as corporate or individual borrow- 
ing. Moreover, the Federal debt, except for 
the bookkeeping costs of servicing it, is 
burdenless. In the aggregate it places no 
pressure on the economy. We do indeed 
owe it to ourselves; the $275 billion of debt 
is offset by $275 billion worth of financial 
assets—i. e., Government securities—owned 
by some American or an American institu- 
tion. Even the interest on the debt repre- 
sents a simple transfer—from citizens as 
taxpayers to citizens as bondholders. Nor 
do we shift a burden to our children. They 
inherit the debt liability, but they inherit 
an equal amount of Government bonds, 
And I suspect that our children will thank 
us for handing this country over to them 
intact, free of the devastation of war and 
tooled up for the scientific adventures of the 
next generation. 

Such reasoning is so easily followed and 
so patently logical that these parts of the 
orthodox credo might well be dropped, if 
it were not for the fourth article of faith— 
the one with just enough sense in it to give 
credence to the other three. A good many 
sincere, public-spirited people are convinced 
that the gravest danger to the United States 
lies in inflation. The papers these days are 
full of warnings that we must take care not 
to “strengthen our defenses and ruin our 
economy in the process.” 

It is true that upward pressures on prices 
probably will present a recurrent problem. 
Historically, though, the United States has 
had severe bouts with inflation only during 
and immediately after wars, and the only 
time we have suffered a runaway inflation 
was during the Revolution. It is almost in- 
conceivable that, with present American 
capacity to produce, we should ever be 
threatened with the kind of inflation that 
breaks an economy and ruins the middie 
class. Furthermore, @ case can be made for 
the assertion that inflation has sometimes 
had a salubrious influence; as an economic 
historian I can vouch for the fact that some 
of our greatest bursts of economic growth 
have been in times of rising prices. 
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Nevertheless, we should all-agree that the 
ideal of a continuously expanding economy, 
performing at or very near its potential with 
& constant price level, is worth striving for. 
The point that I would insist on is that 
stable prices should never be the first goal 
of public policy and that in the present 
crisis other objectives clearly have a higher 
priority. At the moment, we cannot afford 
to indulge the high-minded devotees of the 
anti-inflation religion, 


STEPS TO STABILITY 


It is by no means unlikely that political 
pressures exerted by the American people 
will result in the actions needed to ease 
the current economic distress and provide 
an adequate defense establishment. More 
than once in the past decade the architects 
of policy have responded to voter demands 
which ran counter to the faith. 

We cannot, however, safely wait for poli- 
tical pressures to build up. Four steps— 
one a short-run corrective measure and 
three for the long pull—should be promptly 
taken. 

1. Unbalance the budget: It would be 
folly to try to ride out the current recession 
with the budget in balance, even at the 
high level of $74 billion. The drift of the 
economic indicators plainly calls for a cash 
deficit until genuine recovery, including a 
reduction of unemployment to less than 2 
million is achieved. Prudence suggests a 
cash deficit for calendar 1958 at least as 
great as this year’s probable drop in business 
plant and equipment expenditures—var- 
iously estimated at from $2.5 to $5 billion. 
The required income effect can be achieved 
either by raising expenditures or by cutting 
taxes, and tax reduction has the advantage 
of speed. My own preference is for a 15 
percent across-the-board reduction in per- 
sonal income-tax rates, with an automatic 
return to present rates in January or April of 
1959. But the important thing is to get 
quickly the stimulating effect of a deficit 
big enough to see with the naked eye. 

It follows that there should be an end to 
quibbling over raising the debt ceiling by 
some amount such as $3 or $5 billion. The 
ceiling should be removed, not raised. It 
serves no good purpose, and it keeps us from 
employing a proper fiscal policy. Moreover, 
we have had enough of the undignified sub- 
terfuges of the Treasury to keep, legally and 
technically, within the debt limit. They 
have made public financing needlessly com- 
plicated and costly. And surely we should 
have no more of that kind of parsimony 
which keeps operational aircraft on the 
ground to save gasoline or reduces the rate 
af progress payments to Air Force contrac- 

rs. 

2. Make the Federal Reserve System polit- 
ically responsible: For the longer run objec- 
tive of avoiding future trouble, it is impera- 
tive to link the Federal Reserve System 
directly to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, The present arrangement, under 
which the Board of Governors can and does 
fiy in the face of an administration’s wishes 
and responsibility, is intolerable. 

I hope that I will not be misunderstood. 
Perhaps no agency in Government ap- 
proaches its task in the spirit of dedication 
shown by the Federal Reserve System. Its 
officers are men of integrity and great capa- 
bilities. The network of economic intelli- 
gence maintained bythe Board staff and 
the research departments of the 12 Reserve 
banks is unrivaled in this country. 

The more’s the pity, then, when System 
monetary policies—exerted too long and too 
vigorously—contribute to, if they do not 
actually induce, a downturn. Unquestion- 
ably, Federal Reserve authorities are more 
sensitive to the threat of inflation than to 
the prospect of slump and unemployment. 
For example, as we emerged from the reces- 
sion of 1953-54, the monetary authorities 
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were shifting from ease to restraint late in 
the fourth quarter of 1954—1long before ordi- 
nary mortals knew that a boom was begin- 
ning. But Federal Reserve moved with no 
similar alacrity to ease bank reserves and 
reduce interest rates when, by the mid- 
summer of 1957, it was perfectly obvious to 
less knowledgeable observers than Federal 
Reserve economists that the economy was 
heading into a storm. Indeed, the System 
took the unexpected and ill-advised action 
of raising the discount rate in August, 
tightening the capital markets almost 
unbearably. 

This move was not made carelessly or in 
haste. Federal Reserve authorities are for 
the most part convinced that hyperactivity 
and inflation, not depression and deflation, 
now pose the great questions of public policy. 
They have thus turned to price stability— 
rather than stability of employment and in- 
come—for their chief guide to money man- 
agement. Until August of 1957, however, it 
could be assumed that Board members and 
their top advisers would be content simply 
to stop price increases and accept the new 
levels as accomplished, if undesirable, facts 
of life. Events of the late summer sug- 
gested that Chairman Martin and a majority 
of the Federal Open Market Committee felt 
that certain inflated prices would have to 
come down, that temporary over-capacity in 
some lines would bring them down, and that 
an easier money policy would not be insti- 
tuted until they did come down. Although 
the chairman denied any intention of in- 
ducing a recession, the austere money and 
credit policy pursued vigorously into No- 
vember—long after demand weakness had 
materialized—unduly postponed the boost to 
certain kinds of expenditure that cheaper 
and more accessible money would have given. 

Had the System not been pretty well in- 
sulated from political demands by its cher- 
ished independence, remedial action would 
have come much sooner than it did. There 
are, I suppose, some advantages to keeping 
the monetary authorities protected from 
every political tremor coming up from the 
grassroots. For this reason few would advo- 
cate the nationalization of our central bank, 
following the lead of most other countries 
of the world, which would make it in effect 
an adjunct of the Treasury. But the framers 
of the Federal Reserve Act were aware of the 
problem of executive responsibility when 
they originally made two Treasury officials 
ex officio members of the Federal Reserve 
Board—an arrangement which was undone 
by the Banking Act of 1935. It would be a 
simple matter to make the Secretary of the 
Treasury once again a member of the Board, 
and with him the Under Secretary, filling 
two of the seven places. To do any less is to 
delegate great power without requiring direct 
responsibility to the people. And we would 
then find that monetary and debt-manage- 
ment policies could once again be made con- 
sistent, and the unpleasant spectacle of the 
Treasury and the central bank working at 
odds would disappear. 

3. Unhinge residential building from 
monetary policy: Whatever compromise is 
reached with respect to tying the Board of 
Governors to the executive branch of the 
Government, it is clear that one link be- 
tween monetary policy and the economy 
must be severed. Tight money had its 
sharpest impact on the housing industry. 
During the period of rising interest rates, 
new house starts fell steadily; the number 
of dwelling units built in 1957 was almost 
one-third less than the number put up in 
1955. Home building declined largely for 
the reason that VA and FHA loans, with 
their rigid interest rates, were attractive to 
lenders only upon the payment of discounts 
to increase yields. 

Anyone who has obtained an FHA-insured 
mortgage within the past 3 years knows 
what a discount is, It is the number of 
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“points”"—the percentage of the mortgage 
note—deducted from the loan proceeds in 
order to secure the financing. A discount 
of 5 points on a $15,000 mortgage means an 
addition of $750 to the downpayment 
enough to discourage many would be buyers. 
Moreover, the law prohibits the payment by 
veteran-borrowers of discounts on VA loans. 
Builders were thus forced to absorb this 
extra cost or not sell their existing inven- 
tories. They then had to choose between 
adding the extra financing charges to the 
price of new construction or not building. 
Unfortunately, many mnonluxury builders 
took the latter alternative. 

In any case, discounts, by adding to the 
cost of new houses, caused less of them to 
be taken from the market just when sales 
of other goods were booming. Following the 
recent drop in interest rates, discounts will 
fall, and we shall observe the paradox of 
improving residential construction in a 
period of general business decline. A case 
could be made for letting one industry bear 
the brunt of stabilization policy if it were 
not for the high social priority which hous- 
ing ought to have right now in the United 
States. I can only conclude that the level 
of residential building activity must be un- 
hinged from monetary policy by placing 
competitive, flexible interest rates on fed- 
erally underwritten mortgages. 

4. Require the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to speak forthrightly: But problems 
like this one cannot be resolved one at a 
time. We have in the Council of Economic 
Advisers an agency established to give Amer- 
ican economic programs a measure of co- 
herence and consistency which, for all our 
resources, seems ever to fall short of the 
mark. 

Specifically, the Council in recent years has 
prepared economic reports which tell, in ex- 
quisite and apologetic detail, what has hap- 
pened, but there has been little attention 
to programing for the near future. The 1958 
report was especially notable for its failure 
to offer a realistic and helpful prognosis. 
Yet the Employment Act plainly requires 
the council to set forth in the economic 
report “foreseeable trends in the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power” and to set the standard of perform- 
ance which a full employment economy 
should attain, 

The trouble we are in was widely antici- 
pated by individual economists, in and out 
of Government, many months ago. It 
should have been foreseen by the Council, 
spelled out by the President, and wrestled 
with by the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress while there was still time to pre- 
vent the business slide. But since the last 
of the Truman Councils there have been no 
published official projections of business ac- 
tivity, and unless we know where we are 
going we cannot take steps to prevent what 
we do not like. 

The Council of Economic Advisers should 
be required by law to publish semiannual 
technical projections of economic perform- 
ance for the ensuing 6 months, together 
with detailed recommendations for bringing 
a slumping economy back to normal activity. 
The projections would sometimes miss the 
mark, but not often. Top-notch graduate 
students consistently have a high degree of 
accuracy on an exercise like this; the Coun- 
cil, with its well-oiled data-gathering ma- 
chinery, could turn in a spectacular perform- 
ance. To do any less is to subject decision 
makers in Government and business to the 
continuing tyranny of fuzzy expectations. 

THE TREND LINE 

A wonderful old teacher of economics at 
Kansas used to say that there are two kinds 
of economists—the sad-philosopher type and 
the merry-moron type. Like a good many 
of John Ise’s synicisms, this one has turned 
out to be as useful in the booming fifties as 
it was in the gloomy thirties, 
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For whether we like it or not, the men who 
do most of the thinking for Americans on 
economic subjects divide into two camps. 
The sad philosophers, somewhat in the min- 
ority, are a cheerless lot, who fear above all 
the bogy of inflation, preferring some un- 
employment and a good bit of character 
building to an economy that runs full tilt 
all the time, The merry morons, who don't 
worry about inflation, insist that it’s wicked 
not to push output to the limit and urge a 
eware economy in a mature welfare 

te. 

Between these divergent philosophers there 
is a middle ground. Public policy must find 
it or incur some excessively high social costs. 

Those who fret unduly about the evils of 
an unbalanced budget and inflation should 
recall the massive deficits of World War II 
and take comfort. They cured a depression 
which had lasted 11 years and sent the econ- 
omy on to brilliant production records. De- 
spite three rounds of inflation, real disposa- 
ble income—i. e., income after taxes and in 
dollars on constant purchasing power—has 
more than doubled since 1939; on a per cap- 
ita basis it has increased by about 70 percent 
over the same period. Moreover, since the 
war the national debt has remained constant 
while the tax base from which it is serviced 
has grown steadily, and years of Treasury 
surplus have just about equaled years of 
Treasury deficit. 

Those who would run the economy under 
forced draft, who would have the trend line 
of growth cut through the very peaks of past 
performance, must be reminded that the 
quantity of resources and their productivity 
increase by modest amounts each year. His- 
torically, the problem of inflation has been 
solved by allowing upward swings in prices 
to be followed by downward swings. If we 
decide to eliminate deflation and its accom- 
panying hardship, we must try also to con- 
tain inflation and the harm it does to the 
minority of institutions and people whose 
incomes fall in real terms as prices rise. 

The inescapable fact remains that the cur- 
rent recession involves a great loss, one 
which the country can ill afford at a time 
when our very existence requires a clever 
and imaginative use of our productive ma- 
chinery. A grave danger of the moment is 
that the economy will not quickly return to 
full employment. Early 1958 is no time to 
restrict necessary defense expenditures on 
grounds of economy, or to present potty 
little plans for aid to education, or to re- 
duce foreign-assistance programs to ineffec- 
tiveness. There is a positive need for these 
income-generating expenditures. 

Nor will there be a better time to begin 
work on the long-run problem of keeping 
production steadily on the postwar trend 
line of economic growth. A solution will 
not be easy, but it won’t be much tougher 
than launching a manned satellite—and it 
obviously is far more important to all of us 
who expect to keep on living here, rather than 
on the moon. 


Mr. MORSE. On page 37 he had this 
to say, and I do read it for purposes of 
emphasis: 

It would be folly to try to ride out the cur- 
rent recession with the budget in balance, 
even at the high level of $74 billion. The 
drift of the economic indicators plainly calls 
for a cash deficit until genuine recovery, in- 
cluding a reduction of unemployment to less 
than 2 million, is achieved. Prudence sug- 
gests a cash deficit for calendar 1958 at least 
as great as this year’s probable drop in busi- 
ness plant and equipment expenditures— 
variously estimated at from $2.5 billion to $5 
billion. The required income effect can be 
achieved either by raising expenditures or 
by cutting taxes, and tax reduction has the 
advantage of speed. My own preference is for 
a 15-percent, across-the-board reduction in 
personal income-tax rates, with an automatic 
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return to present rates in January or April of 
1959. But the important thing is to get 
quickly the stimulating effect of a deficit big 
enough to see with the naked eye. 

It follows that there should be an end to 
quibbling over raising the debt ceiling by 
some amount such as $3 billion or $5 billion. 
The ceiling should be removed, not raised. 
It serves no good purpose, and it keeps us 
from employing a proper fiscal policy. More- 
over, we have had enough of the undignified 
subterfuges of the 
and technically, within the debt limit. They 
have made public financing needlessly com- 
plicated and costly. And surely we should 
have no more of that kind of parsimony 
which keeps operational aircraft on the 
ground to save gasoline or reduce the rate of 
progress payments to Air Force contractors, 


We have debated this issue over and 
over again in the Senate. Apparently 
Senators are divided as to which prin- 
ciples they are going to follow, but I think 
the choice is clear. The Douglas amend- 
ment has a series of titles, one dealing 
with excise taxes, on which I have 
spoken at some length heretofore, and 
therefore I shall not go into a detailed 
repetition of my previous. arguments, 
which are pretty well known, except that 
I reiterate for the benefit of the leader- 
ship of my party what I think is the 
ethical obligation we owe the American 
people. 

We undertook this ethical obligation 
during the war. I happen to be one 
politician who believes that unless we in 
Congress are in a position on the facts 
so that we can go before the American 
people and say, “We ought to be con- 
sidered as being relieved of this ethical 
obligation,” we ought to keep the pledge. 
I know of not a single fact that relieves 
the Members of Congress from the ethi- 
cal obligation which was undertaken by 
the leaders of my party back in the war 
years, when the excise taxes were put 
into effect. 

A pledge was made, and the pledge 
was that, come the end of the war, excise 
taxes would be lifted. We have not done 
that, and until we do it, we convict our- 
selves of not keeping the pledge made 
during the war. I know of no economic 
fact that justifies a further delay in 
meeting that pledge. 

To the contrary, the economic facts 
today buttress and strengthen us, it 
seems to me, in an early keeping of the 
pledge. I have been heard to say before, 
and I repeat this afternoon, that the ex- 
cise taxes, as the Congressional debates 
of the time clearly show, were put into 
effect for two purposes: First, to raise 
quick war revenues; and, second, to dis- 
courage civilian use of certain services 
and the production of so-called civilian 
consumer goods. It was recognized that 
in the midst of a war which threatened 
the very survival of America we needed 
to use all the sinews of our industry for 
a successful prosecution of the war, and 
the time had come to eliminate, to the 
maximum extent possible, the use of any 
of our productive power for the produc- 
tion of goods which could be delayed, so 
far as consumption was concerned. 

As was stated earlier this afternoon by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mansrietp], that was particularly 
true of such goods as automobiles and 


to keep, legally 
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other commodities which caused a drain 
upon the steel industry and siphoned off 
steel from the war effort into the con- 
sumer goods industry. That was one of 
the reasons why a similar excise tax 
was imposed on a good many household 
appliances whose manufacture required 
a substantial use of steel. 

But that is no longer the fact. I do 
not know what the exact percentage is, 
because I have not seen the figure in 
the last week or two, but the last statis- 
tics I saw showed that the steel industry 
was operating at about 54 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

Bringing steel production up above 50 
percent of capacity was not anything to 
give us great comfort, Mr. President. As 
I recall, the drop in the last 2 years was 
from somewhere near 76 percent of ca- 
pacity to a low of 47.8 percent of ca- 
pacity, or in the neighborhood of those 
figures. The difference is not sufficiently 
great to cause the observation I am 
seeking to make to be erroneous. A 
shifting from 47.8 to 54 percent should 
not give us comfort. 

The fact is, Mr. President, the steel 
industry is down. It is said over and 
over again, with economic soundness, 
that as the steel industry goes so in 
large measure goes the economy of the 
United States. Yet there are still these 
excise taxes on needed consumer goods 
even though there has been a great drop 
in purchasing demand for them on the 
part of the consuming public. We im- 
posed an excise tax to discourage buying 
of consumer goods. How foolish can 
we be? How economically illiterate are 
we going to become? 

I simply say, most respectfully, that 
economic literacy calls upon us to re- 
move a large part of the excise taxes 
and to make a substantial reduction in 
the others. That is simply common 

nse, if it is desired to stimulate de- 
mand among the consumers of the 
United States. As the Senator from Il- 
linois brought out, with much greater 
economic perfection than I am capable 
of, to maintain an excise tax is to dis- 
courage purchasing. 

Who can predict? I do not pretend 
to be a prophet. However, I think we 
have a responsibility to follow logical 
cause-to-effect and effect-to-cause rea- 
soning. I believe it is pretty clear logic 
that, if we were maintaining a tax which 
was designed in its purpose to discourage 
consumption, and we desired to encour- 
age consumption, we should remove the 
tax. It is almost that simple. I think 
any freshman class would understand 
the principle, and I wish to stress the 
Iesson. 

I shall, therefore, continue to urge 
support for the Douglas proposal to 
eliminate the excise taxes in large part 
and to substantially reduce the others. 

Once again I say, as a constitutional 
liberal, that in making this plea I am 
supporting American business and I am 
voicing the views of outstanding indus- 
trialists in this country. I am once 
again sustaining the position taken by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and its able researchers. That 
committee is composed of outstanding 
American businessmen and industrialists. 
Ever since the year 1947, the Committee 
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for Economic Development has urged the: 
elimination of many of the excise taxes 
and a substantial reduction in the others. 
Unless my memory fails me—and I do 
not think it does in this instance, at 
least—the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], whom I see on 
the floor of the Senate at this moment, 
some years ago played a very prominent 
part in the work of the Committee for 
Economic Development. I think I cor- 
rectly recall that back in 1947, or 1948, 
or thereabouts, the Senator made a mag- 
nificent speech on the floor of the Senate 
with regard to some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee for Economic 
Development. I will be surprised if, 
when checking the Recorp against my 
memory, I do not find something the 
Senator said in a favorable light about 
the recommendations of the Committee 
for Economic Development in regard to 
the excise tax issue. If I am in error 
about it, I certainly shall correct the 
Recorp later. 

Be that as it may, there is no question 
that in those times there was a great 
deal of discussion on the floor of the 
Senate with regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. The Senator from Oregon 
offered in 1947 for the first time a series 
of tax proposals which sought to carry 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, not 
only with respect to excise taxes, but 
with respect to its other tax recom- 
mendations. 

I wish to say today that in my judg- 
ment time has proved that this group of 
great industrialists and businessmen 
were right. We would be better off today, 
in my judgment, if Congress had seen fit 
to follow the recommendations made by 
that group of businessmen in the first 
report in 1947 and in the subsequent re- 
ports along the same general line ever 
since. There was not a Government 
official on the committee, but the group 
of industrialists and businessmen, at 
great expense, hired some of the out- 
standing tax experts and tax economists 
of the Nation to do the research work 
and prepare the scholarly studies which 
the committee brought forth. 

I know on many occasions I have had 
letters from business institutions and 
from business schools seeking my good 
offices in helping them obtain some of 
the information prepared by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

I know when I stand on the floor of 
the Senate today and support the Sena- 
tor from Illinois in his excise-tax pro~ 
posals I am standing in support of a tax 
program which some great businessmen 
have been urging for years. 

The last thing I want to say about the 
excise-tax issue is by way of specific em- 
phasis and reference to the transporta- 
tion tax. I said on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday, I think, when the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] an- 
nounced his intention to offer an amend- 
ment, that I would support the amend- 
ment although I thought it only 
scratched the surface of the tax problem 
which confronts the Senate. I certainly 
am in favor of the elimination of that 
tax. If all we can get is a substantial 
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50-percent reduction in the transporta- 
tion tax, I am in favor of such action. 
There is also good reason for following 
the same point of view with regard to 
the elimination of most of the other 
wartime excise taxes. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
transportation tax. I would address my 
remarks particularly to my colleagues in 
the Senate who come from the South and 
the West. These two great areas of 
America suffer unfavorable freight-rate 
differentials when compared to the in- 
dustrial Midwest and East. We are put 
at a competitive disadvantage. Against 
us is perpetrated what is recognized by 
transportation economists to be an eco- 
nomic wrong. I think it is time justice 
be done to the South and to the West in 
regard to this matter. 

When we propose the elimination of or 
a large reduction in the transportation 
excise tax, we are proposing something 
of help to the whole country. By such 
action we would be helping the shippers 
of freight, those who pay the freight 
charges. I think this represents only a 
matter of equity. As someone said 
earlier in the debate, what the Senator 
from Illinois is really standing for is the 
doing of equity to the taxpayers who are 
being done a wrong at the present time 
by the imposition of these regressive ex- 
cise taxes. The transportation tax, in 
particular, is a burden on business and 
is unfair to consumers who ultimately 
pay it. 

Mr. President, I hope that upon reflec- 
tion the Senate of the United States will 
come to the conclusion that this is the 
time to do tax justice to the people of 
America. 

I close, Mr. President, by making ref- 
erence to what at least is being talked 
about by some off the record, namely, the 
political implications of a tax cut at the 
present time. I am not interested in 
them, Mr. President. I hope that no 
Member of the Senate will vote for or 
against the Douglas proposals on the 
basis of any political implications, con- 
siderations, or strategy. I happen to be- 
lieve that Members sit in the Senate of 
the United States under the primary ob- 
ligation to exercise their judgment on 
the basis of the facts as they find them. 
If we want to translate that view into 
the field of politics, I would say in the 
broad sense that it is the best politics, 
too. But I certainly hope we have not 
reached the point on this issue in the 
Senate where any Senator on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle will cast a vote 
against the Douglas amendment because 
the Eisenhower administration is against 
a tax cut at this time; and I hope no 
Senator on the Democratic side of the 
aisle will cast a vote against the Douglas 
amendment because certain Democratic 
leaders have publicly announced that 
they have joined forces with the Eisen- 
hower administration in opposition to a 
tax cut. 

My plea, as I close, is that each Mem- 
ber of the Senate take a look at the eco- 
nomic facts involved in this issue. If 
Senators cast their votes on that basis, it 
is my judgment that an overwhelming 
majority of the votes will be in favor of 
the Douglas amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the Douglas amendment. I 
do not intend to take much time on this 
subject. It has been adequately covered. 

I was not present when the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois made his 
presentation. I was busy chairing an 
ad hoc Subcommittee of Judiciary on 
Bankruptcy. But I have been following 
the arguments and studies of the able 
Senator from Illinois in this field for 
many months. 

I have read his fine speech and his 
supplemental views to the Finance 
Committee report. 

I supported the Senator from Illinois 
when he made his fight to cut personal 
income and excise taxes early in this 
session. 

Had the Senate followed his recom- 
mendations, I think the Nation would 
be farther along the road to economic 
recovery today. 

There is another reason why I sup- 
port the Douglas amendment. On the 
floor of the Senate not long ago 33 
Members of this body voted for a tax 
cut for small business. One of the rea- 
sons why the so-called Fulbright small- 
business bill was defeated was that we 
were led to believe that the White House 
would sponsor an appropriate small- 
business tax cut before this session of 
the Congress ended. In my opinion we 
shall have no such opportunity. As I 
have said, 33 Members of this body voted 
for such a small-business tax cut. If I 
am mistaken, I shall be happy to be cor- 
rected by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee or any other member of the 
committee. 

I ask the chairman, or any other 
member of the committee, if there is a 
chance for the passage of the Fulbright 
cea small-business tax relief 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL, I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is true that there 
is a bill before the House Ways and 
Means Committee at the present time 
which the administration has sponsored, 
recommending certain changes in taxes 
for small business. I assume that that 
bill, in some form, will be referred to 
the Senate Committee on Finance before 
the end of the present session. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator from 
Utah have any idea whether that bill 
will come before the Senate for action 
prior to adjournment? 

Mr. BENNETT. If the House commit- 
tee acts promptly—and I understand it 
is now studying the bill—I think there 
is every reason to believe that it will be 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does not the Senator 
from Utah agree that if we should accept 
the provisions of the Fulbright bill, as 
contained in the Douglas amendment, 
it might stimulate action by the House 
Ways and Means Committee? It could 
certainly do no harm in the considera- 
gard of proposed legislation before that 

ody. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is one of those who believe that the 
right of the House to originate such leg- 
islation should be recognized, particu- 
larly since it is already in process. But 
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I see no point in voting separately on 
the Fulbright bill when the other bill 
is on its way. 

Mr. CARROLL. Some years ago I was 
a member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Almost 10 years ago we had 
under consideration a measure providing 
for the complete removal of all war ex- 
cise taxes. I think at that time the 
amount of revenue loss involved was more 
than $1 billion. We felt, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorseE] has said, that we had an ethical 
obligation to remove the war excise taxes. 

Then came the Korean war; and in 
the ensuing years there has been no re- 
lief from excise taxes. 

This is an opportunity for each Sen- 
ator, individually, to express himself. 
Our leadership in the Senate and House 
has a perfect right to go along with the 
executive branch and agree to extend 
taxes. But each individual Senator has 
the right to express his own opinion and 
state his own views on tax matters. This 
I intend to do. 

With reference to the personal in- 
come tax, I would be less than frank 
if I did not say that I have some mental 
reservation. First, I recognize that the 
executive branch of the Government, 
the Treasury Department, has not cor- 
rectly estimated the deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

It was estimated at the beginning of 
the year that there would be a $500 
million surplus. It is now estimated 
that we shall have a deficit of approxi- 
mately $3 billion in this fiscal year. It 
is estimated that in the next fiscal year 
we shall probably have an additional 
$6 billion or $7 billion deficit. 

We are in a period of economic reces- 
sion. What plans have been proposed 
to overcome it? One argument made 
is that families should begin to spend 
their savings. A great many articles 
have been written about the tremendous 
amount of United States savings avail- 
able for spending. But we find, as we 
dig beneath the surface figures, that 
these are not liquid or spendable savings 
in the savings accounts of the working 
families of America. We find that 14 
million United States families have no 
liquid personal savings, 10 million fam- 
ilies owned less than $200 in liquid sav- 
ings and 8 million families own from 
$200 to $500 in liquid or spendable sav- 
ings. The average savings of unskilled 
and service workers is $6 and of this 
group 49 percent have no savings what- 
soever. In my opinion, from what I 
have read and the study I have made, 
the liquid savings in this country are 
not owned by the working people. Ac- 
tually one-tenth of America’s families 
own two-thirds of all liquid personal 
United States savings. 

Therefore I shall support the personal 
income-tax proposal as a means of plac- 
ing purchasing power in the hands of 
the lower income families. 

I do not know what $50 per individual, 
or $100 in the case of a joint return, 
may mean, I understand it would mean 
approximately a total saving of $3 bil- 
lion to the families affected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would mean total 
savings to the taxpayers of $3 billion, 
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90 percent of which would go to those 
with incomes below $10,000. 

Mr. CARROLL. That was my im- 
pression as I read the speech of the 
Senator from Illinois. If $3 billion were 
pumped into the purchasing stream of 
the Nation, it seems to me it would be 
bound to have a salutary effect. 

In the light of the drop in the gross 
national product and the national in- 
come, what should we do? Should we 
do nothing in this situation? 

All are hopeful that in the third and 
fourth quarters our economy will pick 
up. If so, no harm can come from the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
If it does not pick up, the amendment is 
a constructive device. In a sense, it is 
a sort of insurance premium. I think 
the amendment represents sound, sen- 
sible legislation. We should have taken 
this step months ago. 

We can be realistic. I am not try- 
ing to pour cold water on the very 
fine efforts of the Senator from Illinois, 
when I say that in all probability his 
amendment will not be adopted. But 
we are making a record for now and for 
the future, as we did some months ago, 

I am grateful for the time, study, 
and attention given to this subject by 
the able Senator from Illinois, and I 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and commend him 
for his own studies in this field. 

I sincerely trust that the amendment 
will be adopted by this body. I suffer 
from no illusion as to what is likely to 
happen to it; but I think it is our job 
to continue to make the record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his very generous comments. He is al- 
ways in the forefront of every fight for 
the American people. 

I now suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will cali the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
hope nothing I say will be taken as being 
personal or as an individual criticism 
of any Member of the Senate or of any 
group of people. That is not my pur- 
pose. I shall talk as an American and 
as a taxpayer, and as a Senator with a 
responsibility to the American people. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
able Senator from Illinois, as a protest 
against high tax rates. I do not believe 
framing legislation on the floor of the 
Senate is a good way to legislate, but I 
believe the time has come when we must 
start protesting the high tax rates. 
What we need in this country is not so 
much a tax reduction; we need tax re- 
form; we need a reduction in tax rates; 
.we need to analyze our tax laws and our 
tax rates from the standpoint of creating 
jobs and stimulating business. 

Iam not particularly interested in the 
total number of tax dollars which the 
Government collects, except that, of 
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course, I should like to see the Govern- 
ment collect as many tax dollars as it ex- 
pends in tax dollars; in fact, I should like 
to see it collect more, because I should 
like to see the Government make a reduc- 
tion in the national debt and create a 
surplus. In my opinion, we have been 
living in a sort of fool’s paradise since 
the end of World War II, as we were dur- 
ing that war. Our taxes were not high 
enough during the war period. Since 
that time our tax rates have been too 
high. The steam has gone out of the 
after-World-War-IL boom. 

There was a time after the war, and 
also during the war, when there was a 
pent-up demand for goods and services, 
and everyone could make money, regard- 
less of price and regardless of efficiency. 
However, that time is past. 

Today our tax rates are unrealistic. 
We must readjust them. We must look 
at them from the standpoint of jobs. At 
the moment there are some 5 million peo- 
ple unemployed in this country. The tax 
rates are too high. Excise taxes are in 
effect which were imposed during World 
War II for the purpose of discouraging 
people from buying. Transportation 
taxes were levied to discourage people 
from traveling. Now there are 5 million 
unemployed, and we still have the same 
taxes which were originally put into ef- 
fect to discourage people from buying 
and from traveling. 

I dislike very much to make any criti- 
cism of the Committee on Finance. I 
do not know of any committee which 
has more patriotic or finer men serving 
on it, from both sides of the aisle, than 
the Committee on Finance. I can speak 
as a farmer and as a businessman and 
as a Senator and as a taxpayer. I say 
that all of us have waited too long to 
rewrite our tax laws. I do not know of 
any other way of getting the job done 
except by voting for some tax measures 
that I do not like. However, I am doing 
it as a protest against the failure of 
Congress to take action, the failure of 
committees to take action, and the fail- 
ure of the House to take action. Of 
course tax bills must originate in the 
House. We cannot do anything in the 
Senate except amend a tax bill which 
comes to us from the House. We can- 
not originate anything in the way of tax 
legislation. 

Therefore, I shall support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, 
purely as a protest. I know I re- 
peat myself a great deal in my remarks, 
but I do it for a purpose, and I repeat 
now that tax reform is long overdue. 

When are we going to act on taxes? 
We did not do it when business was 
booming. Now that we have 5 million 
unemployed, it is said we cannot do it. 
When are we going to do it? 

I would be willing not to vote for the 
tax amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois if I could get some assurance 
that we would rewrite the tax laws and 
rearrange the tax rates. What I am 
talking about particularly is the rates. 
It is the rates that are wrong. They are 
inequitable. We should write a tax law 
which will create jobs and stimulate 
business. 

The only way to put 5 million people 
back to work is to create jobs; to en- 
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courage business; to encourage business- 
men; to encourage people with savings; 
to encourage people to invest their money 
in things which will make jobs. That is 
not being done. The Government is still 
operating under the same sort of tax 
structure which was in effect during 
World War II and the Korean war. But 
it is not working. 

After these amendments have been 
disposed of, I intend to offer a deprecia- 
tion amendment which, in my opinion, 
will create jobs. It has for its only pur- 
pose the creation of jobs. My best judg- 
ment is that if we will rewrite the tax 
laws, keeping in mind at all times the 
establishment of fair rates and the re- 
moval of inequities, we will find ways to 
reduce the tax rates, and yet create more 
dollars. It is dollars with which we pay 
bills. It is with dollars with which the 
Government pays its expenses. It is not 
the tax rates. 

I shall do this purely as a protest, 
without criticizing any individual. I well 
understand the feeling and the attitude 
of the members of the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I appreciate the viewpoint of 
the administration. But my best judg- 
ment tells me that it is wrong, and that 
something will have to be done about the 
whole matter. 

All we need to do is to analyze the re- 
cession, and we will end with the con- 
clusion that the tax rates, the tax laws, 
the failure to remove excise taxes, and 
the failure to reestablish rates based upon 
a peace economy, rather than a war 
economy, are responsible for the reces- 
sion and for unemployment. 

Unemployment may become worse. I 
feel that the bottom of the recession has 
been reached. I think the economy is 
beginning to improve. But I am not 
certain of it. I may be wrong. It may 
be going in the other direction. Un- 
employment may reach 6 million, 7 mil- 
lion, 8 million, 9 million, or 10 million. 
I do not think we can afford to take a 
chance on the matter. I do not believe 
Congress ought to go home without mak- 
ing needed tax reforms, without re- 
arranging the tax rates, without doing 
things which will create jobs. The best 
brains in the United States should begin 
at once to propose adequate tax reforms, 
because the Government is spending 
money by the billions of dollars. Should 
the increase in expenditures continue 
and the tax dollars begin to decrease, 
there will be a big deficit. 

I should like to see the tax rates ad- 
justed. I do not know how to do it. I 
do not know how to get action, if you 
please, out of the administration. I do 
not know how to get action out of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, except 
through a protest. 

I do not think this is the way to leg- 
islate on tax matters; but when will the 
legislating be done? When will Congress 
do it? That is the question I want to 
have answered, because I know that tax 
reform is long overdue. I am not talk- 
ing about tax reduction; I am talking 
about tax reform. I think there are 
things which Congress can do which will 
stimulate the spending of more dollars, 
so that there will be an overall increase 
in tax collections by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment with fewer rates. The tax rates 
also can be reduced. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The question is, what 
would be the revenue loss if the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois were adopted? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it is esti- 
mated at about $3 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The cut in excise 
taxes, assuming that the national in- 
come will not increase, will amount to 
$2,700,000,000. The reduction in taxes 
on small business will be between $300 
million and $400 million. The reduction 
in income taxes will be $3 billion more, 
or a total of $6 billion. 

But it is believed that this loss of 
revenue will lead to an increase of about 
$18,000,000,000 in the gross national 
product, and that the increase of $18,- 
000,000,000 will yield an increase of 
$4,500,000,000 in total tax revenues for 
all branches of the Government. So the 
net loss should not exceed $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We are confronted 
with the problem of huge expenditures. 
The Nation is facing large deficits. The 
tax structure is based on tax rates which 
are almost unbearable. If it were not for 
the fact that married persons can split 
their incomes, the rates would be almost 
unbearable. The excise taxes are taking 
the very money which creates jobs and, 
ultimately, creates tax dollars. Yet Con- 
gress is doing nothing to correct the 
condition. 

We may increase the deficit because of 
the failure to reform the tax laws, to 
rearrange the tax structure, and to re- 
duce tax rates based upon a peacetime 
economy, rather than upon a war econ- 
omy. 

I am fearful of what may happen if 
Congress goes home without reforming 
the tax structure, but postpones the 
question until next January and then 
has to hold hearings again. That will be 
another 12 months away. If the neces- 
sary reforms are not made at this session 
of Congress, it will be a year before the 
matter can again be considered. I am 
fearful of what may happen in the 
meantime. 

I am willing to err at the moment on 
the side of recommended tax reform, re- 
adjusting tax rates, readjusting the de- 
preciation rates, and eliminating some of 
the excise taxes and reducing others. 
But I think we had better face up to the 
fact that it is necessary to reduce expend- 
itures wherever possible, except expendi- 
tures which will create jobs. What must 
be done is to create jobs. 

If there were not one unemployed per- 
son in the United States tonight, there 
would not be any problem. So long as 
people are kept working under the pri- 
vate enterprise system in the United 
States, it is not necessary to worry about 
business. Businessmen will not have to 
worry. The wage earner will not have 
to worry. 

But what is needed to make jobs? It 
takes capital to create jobs. It takes 
money to buy the necessary machinery 
to create jobs. I think the average job 
in American industry today requires an 
investment of approximately $20,000. 
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The tax laws at the moment discour- 
age the person who has money; they dis- 
courage the investor. The present tax 
laws almost break the back of the small- 
business man, because he cannot plow 
his profits back into his business so as to 
create more jobs. 

I could continue to talk for a couple 
of hours on this subject, but I rose to 
say only one thing. I shall vote for the 
amendments of the Senator from Illinois 
as a protest, if you please. I do not see 
any opportunity to have the tax struc- 
ture adjusted in short of a year's time, 
unless it be done at this session of Con- 
gress. I am not too much concerned 
about running up the national debt $1 
billion, $2 billion, $3 billion, or $5 bil- 
lion; yes, I would not worry too much 
if the debt went up $10 billion more; if 
at the time it reached $10 billion, or if 
at the time the total national debt was 
$290 billion, there was a tax structure 
which was creating jobs and was per- 
mitting business to thrive and small 
business to plow back its profits. 

That is the way private business is op- 
erated. If a private businessman geis 
into difficulties or troubles, he re-ar- 
ranges his affairs. 

In such a case, a businessman will 
figure out what caused his business to 
decline and how to rearrange his busi- 
ness. Either he will invest more money 
in it, or he will reduce expenditures, or 
he will raise the prices he charges, or 
he will lower the prices he charges, or he 
will borrow more money, or he will con- 
struct an addition to his factory. In 
short, he will do the things he believes 
necessary to be done in order to restore 
his business to an even keel. 

A similar situation faces us today. It 
may be that the national debt ceiling 
will have to be raised. Of course I know 
that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment should be reduced and the tax 
structures should be rearranged—at 
least, that is my opinion. 

So it seems to me that the only thing 
to do in this case is to vote for the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, as a protest against what is hap- 
pening. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

These amendments will cost the 
Treasury, in terms of loss of revenue, $7 
billion. 

Mr. President, a $11 billion deficit 
confronts us for the next fiscal year. 
That means that if these amendments 
are adopted, the deficit next year will be 
$18 billion. The adoption of these 
amendments will mean a national debt 
of $300 billion. It will mean that the 
Congress will have to increase the debt 
limit from $280 billion to $300 billion. 
Mr. President, the consequences would 
be terrific. 

I have listened with much interest to 
the eloquent speech which has been made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. In the course of his remarks he 
said he favors a reduction of taxes, and 
he said he would vote for tax reductions 
which would cause a $7 billion increase 
in the deficit. He said he would vote for 
such tax reduction as a protest against 
high taxes. 
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Mr. President, I suggest to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from In- 
diana, that he had better make a pro- 
test against the high expenditures, 
instead of voting for amendments which 
would increase the deficit to $18 billion, 
as would be the case should these 
amendments be agreed to. 

If the deficit is increased to the neigh- 
borhood of $18 billion, there are not 
many Members of this body who will be 
living to see another balanced budget 
in our country. Such an incease in the 
deficit would accelerate the inflation, 
which already has begun; and that in- 
fiation would be destructive of many of 
the things we hold most dear. 

Mr. President, the way to reduce taxes 
is to reduce expenditures. The only rea- 
son for imposing taxes is to pay the cost 
of the Government. 

I am as much opposed to the present 
high taxes as is anyone else. I realize 
how burdensome and how terrible their 
consequences are. I know there are 
many reforms which should be made in 
our tax structure, and I know that in 
many instances taxes should be reduced. 
I realize that in certain instances, tax 
reduction would be helpful. 

But, Mr. President, to propose a tax 
reduction which would increase the defi- 
cit by $7 billion, at a time when we are 
already faced with a deficit of $11 bil- 
lion, would simply mean an inflationary 
period and a deficit of which we would 
not see the end for years to come. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. President Eisenhower 
recommended a tax reduction in the in- 
terest of giving help to small-business 
firms. Such proposals have been before 
us during the past year; but they have 
not been enacted into law. 

What assurance can the. chairman of 
the Finance Committee give me of the 
possibility of the enactment during this 
session of tax-reduction measures of that 
sort, in the case of small-business firms? 

Mr. BYRD. Such a proposal is now 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I understand it will meet to- 
night to consider it. When such a pro- 
posal is passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is sent to the Finance 
Committee, it will receive our most care- 
ful consideration. 

Let me say that my information is 
that the loss of revenue which would re- 
sult from the proposal which now is be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would be approximately $250 
million. 

Mr. THYE. Yes; that is also my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BYRD. Such a loss of revenue is 
entirely different from the revenue loss 
which would be occasioned by enactment 
of the amendments which have been 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois. 
His amendments would, if enacted into 
law, increase the deficit by $7 billion. 

But I assure the Senator from Minne- 
sota that the proposal to which he has 
referred will receive the most earnest 
consideration by our committee. 

Mr. THYE. I am a cosponsor of that 
proposal, with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Small 
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Business, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]; and in connection 
with that proposal I have testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. In the past 2 years I have endeav- 
ored to have a reduction made in the 
taxes paid by small-business concerns. 

A year ago, I was one of those who 
yoted against what was known as the 
Fulbright amendment. I did so against 
my better judgment, for I felt that the 
small-business firms should receive tax 
relief. But I voted as I did because of 
the recommendation of the Treasury. 

But now we are confronted with 
amendments which embody much of 
that proposal for tax relief for small 
business. For instance, on page 13 of the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, we find that the second major item 
reads as follows: 

(B) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959; In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1959, a surtax of 25 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income (computed as provided in sub- 
section (a) (1)) in excess of $25,000, or 37.5 
percent of the amount by which such tax- 
able income exceeds $50,000, whichever is 
the lesser. 


That item relates to small business. 

I am endeavoring to have such relief 
provided, because we know that small 
business is hard pressed. 

But if I were to vote against the Doug- 
las amendments, then I would not have 
voted to accomplish a tax reduction; and 
I do not know when we shall have another 
oportunity to vote on a tax bill. 

Therefore, I am in much the same 
frame of mind that the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] is, namely, that 
if we cannot do anything else in this sit- 
uation, at least we can register a pro- 
test by voting for these amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I may ad- 
vise the Senator from Minnesota that 
such a bill is now before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Tax relief would be given 
by the bill to small business corporations, 
which constitute about 15 percent of the 
businesses of the country. 

Mr. THYE. That measure would not 
affect partnerships? 

Mr. BYRD. I am advised that it 
would not affect either partnerships or 
individuals, except in the case of the re- 
duction proposed in the income tax. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, knowing 
the sincerity of the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the sen- 
ior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and knowing of his complete under- 
standing of the financial situation of the 
Government, if I have his assurance that 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
definitely report a bill—and of course I 
know the Senator from Virginia also 
serves on the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation—and if I also 
have assurance that before the end of 
this session of Congress we shall have an 
opportunity to debate on the Senate 
floor the question of tax reforms for the 
benefit of small business firms, and any 
other tax reforms which would be 
thoroughly studied and recommended 
by the committee, that would have a 
great influence on me. 
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But I am very greatly disturbed about 
the situation which confronts the small 
businesses of the country. 

I definitely find that they are hard 
pressed, as I visit my own State. Every 
time I speak with them they say, “Well, 
some tax relief would do a great deal to 
bring about a revival of business.” 

That is all we need, because there is a 
fear psychology gripping the people. 
When one reads the bank deposit statis- 
tics, he finds they are on the increase; 
but people are not spending. There isa 
fear psychology in existence. If we could 
get men and women back into their jobs, 
working and earning wages, I think the 
fear psychology would disappear, and 
our economy would immediately reflect 
an upturn rather than be wavering on 
the border of up or down. 

Mr. BYRD. My information on this 
matter comes to me from the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
from Mr. Stam, chief of the joint com- 
mittee staff, who is sitting next to me. 
Mr. Stam says that they are working on 
this bill and expect to report it, pass it, 
and send it to the Senate. I think it will 
be done, but I have no control over the 
action of the House, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. THYE. My administrative assist- 
ant calls my attention to page 11 of the 
report. There I find the income tax cut 
deals directly with the individual and 
with the noncorporate tax base. 

Mr. BYRD. The Douglas amendment 
makes a cut on the first $1,000 of tax- 
able personal income from 20 to 15 per- 
cent. 

Mr. THYE. If I correctly understand 
the amendment, the first of the three 
major provisions in the amendment is to 
cut the rate on the first $1,000 of taxable 
personal income from 20 percent to 15 
percent for the period July 1, 1958 to 
June 30, 1959. It would be a temporary 
tax cut unless extended by Congress. 
It would be a 1-year cut. At the present 
levels of national income it would mean 
an initial revenue loss of approximately 
$3 billion, although its eventual cost 
would be considerably less than that. It 
would mean a cut of $50 per person or 
$100 for taxpayers who file joint returns. 

I am referring to page 11 of the re- 
port. That is all I had reference to when 
I referred to individual tax relief. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to remind 
my distinguished colleague of the fact 
that the majority of the economists of 
the Nation, according to a report made 
today by a large publisher, are of the 
opinion that within the next year if we 
have an income-tax cut there will be 
serious inflation. He said today that in 
his opinion that was one of the funda- 
mental reasons why the stock market 
keeps going up. People buying stocks 
do not look for dividends; they look for 
inflated prices. 

All of us who have given any thought 
to inflation know that for every 1 per- 
cent of inflation, $342 billion is added 
to the costs of goods and services for 
which people have to pay. If we face an 
$11 billion deficit because of spending 
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already contemplated—and the testi- 
mony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee this week was that spending for 
defense alone will be $40 billion-plus, 
at a minimum, and that may not be 
enough—and if we add to that $11-bil- 
lion deficit, $7 billion more by cutting 
revenues, and the cost of goods and 
services are increased only 5 percent, 
the people of the Nation will have to 
pay more than twice the amount of the 
tax cut. 

Senators may talk all they want to 
about how to help the farmer, how to 
help small business, or anybody else who 
complains about taxes; but certainly no- 
body is helped by creating uncontrolled 
inflation. 

The junior Senator from Virginia en- 
dorses the position taken by the chair- 
man of the committee that this is no 
time to make any major reductions in 
taxes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Iyield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. If some of us 
hold the line against all the extensive 
tax reductions proposed by the Douglas 
amendment, will the chairman of the 
committee help us bring about the elimi- 
nation of the Federal transportation tax 
which is so crushing and so disruptive of 
the industrial and the agricultural devel- 
opment of the people of the West? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not believe I have 
either the authority or the power to 
make a deal, so to speak, of this char- 
acter. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am not suggest- 
ing a deal. What I am saying is this: 
I heard the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia in which he pointed out the 
impact on the Federal budget of in- 
creased expenditures, and so forth. 
What I am stressing is that there is no 
other tax which is so crushing on one 
particular region of the United States 
as is the transportation tax. It is not 
easy for some of us from the West to 
vote against the other tax reductions 
which have been proposed. Yet, I recog- 
nize, as one Senator from the West, that 
every single bit of industrial production 
and of agricultural production in our 
area bears the load of this tax, when such 
production has to go 2,000 or 2,500 miles 
to market. 

The point I make to the Senator from 
Virginia is this: Is it not possible if we 
help to hold the line against other tax 
reductions, the Senator from Virginia, 
with his great influence, can help us to 
take the yoke off the neck of western 
industry and western agriculture? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not know whether 
the Senator has the capacity, so to speak, 
to deliver enough votes on his side, and 
I may not have the capacity, on my side, 
to deliver enough votes to bring about 
the tax reduction to which he refers. So 
I suggest that the bill on the transpor- 
tation tax come up in the course of or- 
derly procedure. I understand it has 
been introduced. As chairman of the 
Finance Committee, I am not authorized 
to make any commitments with respect 
to it. We were told by the Secretary 
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of the Treasury that this bill should be 
enacted without amendment. It is a 
renewal of the existing laws. That is the 
position the Senator from Virginia takes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. May I ask the 
Senator from Virginia a further ques- 
tion? Undoubtedly he has studied the 
fiscal problems of the Government more 
than almost any other Member of the 
Congress. Does he recognize how ruin- 
ous this transportation tax is to a region 
which has to ship most of its products 
more than 2,000 miles to find markets 
and consumers? 

Mr. BYRD. I would say many of 
these taxes are extremely burdensome. 
I just made the statement that if we 
would reduce expenditures, we could 
have a tax reform which, in my judg- 
ment, would do far more good for this 
country than is being done by the money 
we are spending, especially money we 
are spending abroad. 

If the Senator from Oregon will go 
through the list of excise taxes, he will 
fiind that there are many such taxes 
which are burdensome and very oppres- 
sive. 

I do not question what the Senator 
Says about the transportation tax, but 
the Senator from Virginia is not in a 
position to make any agreement in re- 
gard to supporting any tax reduction 
with respect to the pending bill. The 
Finance Committee, after adequate hear- 
ings, defeated the Douglas proposal. 
The Secretary of the Treasury made 
strong recommendations to the Finance 
Committee to report the bill as it passed 
‘the House. 

An effort was made in the Ways and 
Means Committee to amend the bill. It 
was not amended. The bill we are con- 
sidering calls for a renewal of the ex- 
isting taxes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In the committee 
consideration, was the transportation 
tax repeal ever considered alone and on 
its merits, without any other proposals 
attached? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Flori- 
da {Mr. SMATHERS] was present at the 
committee meeting. He mentioned the 
matter, but he did not ask for its con- 
sideration by the committee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask one further question, if I may. The 
Senator mentioned taxes on furs, jew- 
elry, and other items. Undoubtedly such 
taxes are repressive. I agree with the 
Senator in that respect. 

Mr. BYRD. Those are only a few of 
such taxes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iknow. Virtually 
all excise taxes are repressive on pur- 
chases of the product on which the tax 
is levied. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me make clear to the 
Senator that some taxes are not affected 
by the termination date. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator knows what 
taxes those are. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I know the effect. 
Many of such taxes apply to products 
which are not necessities and on which 
the tax should be extended, such as to- 
bacco, liquor, and so on. I fully support 
the extension of those justified taxes. 

The point I desire to make is that the 
tax on jewelry and the tax on furs is 
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identically the same, whether it is ap- 
plied in Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg:; 
Norfolk, Va.; or Philadelphia, Pa. The 
transportation tax is quite different. A 
crate of apples which comes from an 
orchard in Oregon bears a far heavier 
transportation tax than does a crate of 
apples which comes from an orchard 
in New York, when the two crates of 
those apples go to the bulk of the con- 
sumers who are to eat them. Apart and 
distinct from all other taxes, the trans- 
portation tax bears most heavily on the 
West, the South, and the Middle West, 
the products of which have to go the 
longest distance to find their markets. I 
beg my colleague to consider the inequity 
of this one particular tax above all 
others when we vote on the various pro- 
posals, particularly the proposal of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] for the elimination of the 
transportation tax. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Virginia for making so 
clear what are the implications in con- 
nection with the pending amendment. I 
think we are facing one of the most seri- 
ous votes we have faced this year. I 
believe the adoption of such an amend- 
ment could have tragic consequences for 
the United States. 

I have great respect for the author of 
the amendment. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr, Douctas] has made some of 
the best contributions to economic 
thought and fiscal sanity which have 
been made in the Senate of the United 
States. I have often quoted him and 
praised him for the soundness of his 
ideas in respect to fiscal sanity, fiscal 
order, anti-inflation, the danger of in- 
flation, and soon. In that area no man, 
as far as I know, has made such a 
splendid contribution, unless it be the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
himself. 

However, the amendment we are con- 
sidering strikes me as being, rather than 
fiscal sanity, almost fiscal madness. How 
the Senate of the United States can 
calmly contemplate the possibility of re- 
ducing the Government’s income by 
something on the order of $7 billion in 
the face of a deficit of $10 billion or $11 
billion, which now seems to be almost 
inevitable, is something I fail to under- 
stand. 

The consequences of an $18 billion 
deficit in times like the present are very 
difficult to estimate, but it would be folly 
to contemplate that such consequences 
would not be very severe and would not 
have a very unfortunate effect upon our 
whole national life. 

Indeed, a deficit of that nature could 
be financed only in such a way as to pro- 
duce monetary inflation, which would in 
effect increase our defense budget of $40 
billion to some such sum as $44 billion, 
$45 billion, or $46 billion. We cannot 
figure it precisely, but we know it would 
be a very substantial amount. 

As the Senator from Virginia pointed 
out, we get into a vicious circle, and the 
thing adds to itself and gets out of con- 
trol, We could destroy the credit of the 
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United States. We could destroy the 
faith of the people in the dollar. We 
could destroy the faith of the people in 
their savings, in their war bonds, in 
their Treasury bonds, in their life in- 
surance policies, and in their savings 
accounts. 

These are some of the things which 
we can expect to have to deal with if 
we experience a deficit on the order of 
that which is discussed seriously on the 
fioor of the Senate today. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator permit 
me to finish, please? 

I wish to urge with all the sincerity I 
can command that the amendment be 
voted down and that the position of the 
distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee be upheld. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I wish 
every Member of the United States Sen- 
ate could have been present in the 
Chamber to listen to the remarks of the 
able senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrn] a moment ago, when he referred 
to the seriousness of the financial situa- 
tion of the United States and about a 
possible $11 billion deficit or a possible 
$18 billion deficit. The Senator’s re- 
marks proved the position which I 
have been trying to take; namely, that 
we in the Congress of the United States 
and those in the administration are not 
taking the matter seriously enough, and, 
indeed it is a very, very serious matter. 

Let me say, in support of the argu- 
ment of the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut, to obtain X number of dollars we 
must apply a certain percentage, as the 
tax rate, against the volume of income in 
the United States. I am concerned 
about the matter; as seriously concerned 
as are the able Senator from Virginia 
and the able Senator from Connecticut. 

As a result of the high tax rates, which 
are inequitable and unfair, we have been 
placed in a difficult position. Even with 
the high tax rates we are not going to be 
able to generate enough dollars so that 
the deficit can be reduced to less than 
perhaps $11 billion. The deficit per- 
haps will be as large as $18 billion. 

A few minutes ago when I spoke I tried 
to show the seriousness of the entire situ- 
ation and to get the Senate and the ad- 
ministration to take the matter seriously. 
We have 5 million men unemployed. If 
we should have 6 million, 7 million, 8 
million, 9 million, or 10 million men un- 
employed, the deficit which the able 
Senator from Virginia talked about 
would be even larger at the high tax 
rates. 

I stated that we really should not at- 
tempt to legislate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with regard to taxes. We in the 
Senate, as I said, have our hands tied, 
because tax legislation, under the Con- 
stitution, must originate in the House of 
Representatives, 

As an individual Senator who feels his 
responsibility, as does the able Senator 
from Connecticut, I do not know an easy 
solution to the problem. I do not know 
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what to do as a Senator other than to 
protest, as I am doing today. 

As I stated, I wish every Senator could 
have listened to the able Senator from 
Virginia, because he is 100 percent cor- 
rect. We had better start talking about 
this thing from both ends; from the 
standpoint of reducing expenditures and 
rearranging our tax structures so as to 
create more dollars. We had better be 
sure we do so. 

We have high tax rates and all the 
other things to which reference has been 
made, Despite these things, we have 5 
million men unemployed. We have in- 
flation in the United States, with the 
highest prices in the history of the Na- 
tion, yet we have 5 million men un- 
employed. 

I rose to state the seriousness of the 
matter. So did the able Senator from 
Virginia. 

I am suggesting to the administra- 
tion—to the President, to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to others in the admin- 
istration—and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, which committee has the respon- 
sibility to originate tax legislation, that 
there should be a reconsideration of the 
entire matter. I am pleading with Sena- 
tors and the Congress as a whole to re- 
duce expenditures and to eliminate those 
which are not going to create jobs. 

This matter is serious. If I have made 
any contribution at all today—and I 
hope I have—it was a contribution along 
the line of showing the seriousness of 
the whole matter and emphasizing the 
fact that something must be done. We 
cannot any longer, in my opinion, either 
in the Congress or in the administration, 
ignore high tax rates, unemployment, 
and huge expenditures—many of which 
expenditures, in my opinion, will not 
create a single additional job. 

I am pleading with Senators to take 
this matter seriously. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to both 
the Senator from Virginia, who has very 
ably served as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and has not only once, but 
on numerous occasions, pointed out the 
fiscal problems facing the Government 
of the United States, as well as to the 
Senator from Indiana, that I shall fully 
support the Senator from Virginia in the 
position he has taken in opposition to 
this amendment and certain other 
amendments which will be offered. I 
hope the figures which the Senator has 
mentioned, deficitwise, will not prove to 
be so high as he has estimated, but cer- 
tainly there is every indication that for 
this fiscal year there will be a deficiency 
of some $3 billion; and certainly for the 
following fiscal year it will be more than 
$8 billion. Whether it will reach the 
figure of $11 billion may depend some- 
what upon what the Congress does and 
what conditions prove to be. 

I have felt that the proposal of the 
Senator from Indiana had merit on the 
question of the examination of the sub- 
ject of depreciation, and the acceleration 
of depreciation. But I certainly hope 
that amendment will not be attached to 
this bill. 
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I believe it would be detrimental to 
the fiscal policies of our Government 
for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DouvcLas] to 
be attached to the pending bill. This is 
a time in our country’s history when we 
must have fiscal responsibility. Open- 
ing up the doors to a large number of 
amendments, which would undoubtedly 
follow the adoption of a single amend- 
ment, would very seriously compromise 
the revenues needed not only for the 
maintenance of our Federal structure, 
but the maintenance of our position in 
the troubled world in which we find our- 
selves. It is important that we main- 
tain a strong national defense as well. 

I hope the position of the Senator 
from Virginia, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, will be sustained. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I have heard some 
of the discussion this afternoon on pro- 
posals to reduce taxes. Without im- 
pugning the motives of any of my col- 
leagues, whom I consider to be sincere 
in their approach to this problem, I say 
to my good friend from Virginia that it 
is either nonsensical or demogogic to 
talk about cutting taxes. If we want to 
relieve the burden on the taxpayers, 
there is only one way to begin, and that 
is by reducing Federal spending. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee for several years, I have been 
shocked by the actions which have been 
taken during this session. We may 
meet the so-called recession by spend- 
ing more, and thereby, allegedly, creat- 
ing more jobs; but so long as we con- 
tinue to expand Federal expenditures, 
I accept the proposal submitted by 
Bernard Baruch, namely, if we want 
more government we should be willing 
to pay for it. 

Certainly we can cut down the exces- 
sive and sometimes unnecessary tax 
burden on the taxpayers of the country; 
but I appeal to my colleagues, and espe- 
cially those serving on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, to remember that the 
real challenge facing the Congress is to 
curb and not to expand Federal spend- 
ing. If we do that successfully, with 
the courage we ought to have in this 
challenging hour, we can justify and ra- 
tionalize the reduction of taxes, but not 
before we take some action to curb Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Iyield. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I heard a 
great deal of what was said by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, one of 
the able Members of this body and one 
of my cherished personal friends. 

I was quite interested in what he said. 
He said, among other things, “I do not 
know what to do.” As has often been 
the case when he has made that state- 
ment, he proceeded to prove it. 

The Senator from Indiana stated that 
the able Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is 100 percent right. I do not 
think that is quite correct, but it is al- 
most correct. Therefore I shall sup- 
port the able Senator from Virginia, who 
does know what to do, rather than the 
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Senator from Indiana, who admits that 
he does not know what to do. 

The Senator from Indiana says that 
this is no way to legislate. He is cor- 
rect. It is an amazing situation when 
he says, “I do not know what to do, 
but I want you to do this,” and then 
says, “This is no way to legislate, but I 
am going to support the proposal.” 

“Behold, I show you a mystery. They 
shall not all sleep.” But it seems that 
some of them do. The Senator from 
Indiana said, “I cannot sit here and 
ignore the situation.” The Finance 
Committee has not ignored it. 

It is too bad that my good friend 
from Indiana has been so busy with 
other matters that he could not have 
taken the time to come before the Fi- 
nance Committee and tell it how to solve 
the problem. We have been wrestling 
with it for weeks. We do not claim 
that the bill we have reported to the 
Senate is perfect. We admit that it is 
far from it. But there is some reason 
for believing, with some basis of justifi- 
cation, that we who have devoted a 
great deal of time and study to this 
question have some concept both of the 
problem and of the proper procedures. 

With reference to the bill, it was 
passed by the House with few dissent- 
ing votes. It was worked upon by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House for some time, and reported from 
that committee unanimously or with 
few dissenting votes. 

The Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House maintain a joint com- 
mittee, which employs the ablest staff 
members we can find. The head of that 
staff is a man by the name of Colin 
Stam. He was serving in that capacity, 
working for this Government before it 
was ever blessed by the services of either 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma or 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana. Those people got along very 
well for a long time before either the 
Senator from Oklahoma or the Senator 
from Indiana arrived in Washington. 
I was quite surprised to find that they 
had done as well as they had without 
my being here. [Laughter.] I may 
even have been as shocked as is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana by his 
belated discovery of this situation in our 
economy, but I am overwhelmed with 
the realization of the truth of how well 
they did get along. 

The staff of the two committees 
worked on this matter for many years, 
and they have been working on tax mat- 
ters since 1930. 

As I have said, Mr. President, the staff 
of our committees worked on this bill. 
Then the Treasury Department worked 
on it. That is the Treasury Department 
of the Senator’s party. I do not always 
agree with members of his party, or 
members of the Government. I have 
voiced my disagreement with them on 
the floor of the Senate and on the stump 
and in the press and in many other 
places. However, I am convinced that 
they are right about this matter, and 
they have been persuasive that the bill 
we brought to the floor is the wisest al- 
ternative available to us at this time. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no one 
in the Senate for whom I have greater 
respect in matters of finance than I 
have for the Senator from Oklahoma. 
However, there are some problems which 
worry me about this situation today. I 
was disappointed to hear my friend 
from Connecticut call it madness. I be- 
lieve my friend from Idaho called it dem- 
agoguery. I have been a businessman, 
and I know that one of the most impor- 
tant things for business is purchasing 
power. I also know that the only source 
for taxes is income, including profits. In 
the early thirties we had what was called 
a depression. I remember. it very well, 
because I went broke in my business at 
that time. I recall also that the cost of 
running the Government of the United 
States in 1931 was $3%4 billion. Today 
the cost of running the Government is 
about $74 billion. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator could revise 
that figure upward a good deal, and 
still be accurate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. President, we will have a large 
Federal Government deficit at the end 
of this fiscal year and probably a larger 
one next year. But I do not believe there 
is a Member of the Senate who does not 
feel it is important that we get purchas- 
ing power flowing back into our econ- 
omy. Regardless of why our purchasing 
power has shrunk, there is no question 
that it has. Currently the annual rate 
of our gross national production is about 
$18 billion less than the annual rate for 
the third quarter of last year. 

The last time this matter came under 
discussion on the floor of the Senate I 
felt that a cut in income taxes was 
wrong. This year, one of the finest jobs 
that has been done in presenting a fiscal 
program to the Senate has been done 
by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SmatHers] in present- 
ing the problem connected with the ex- 
cise taxes on transportation. 

I believe all of us wish to do what is 
necessary to be done to get the Govern- 
ment back into the black. If we do not 
get it back into the black within a rea- 
sonable time, we may find ourselves uni- 
laterally disarming against the great and 
growing menace of the Communist con- 
spiracy or we may find ourselves ex- 
periencing an inflation which will de- 
stroy investments, insurance, pensions, 
and social security. So I would say to 
my good friends on the other side of the 
aisle they might consider more carefully 
before they make their observations 
about what this proposed legislation is 
all about. 

I do not believe words like “madness” 
and “demagoguery” are fair. I say that 
because all we want to do is to get the 
economy back on the rails. If we do not 
get it back on the rails, we will be forced 
either to accept the fact that we cannot 
spend as much money to defend our free- 
doms as other people can spend to de- 
stroy them, or we will go into an infla- 
tion which will make all other inflations 
we have been talking about look small. 
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I thank my friend from Oklahoma. 
If I am wrong in my feeling in this 
matter—and I say this with all sin- 
cerity—I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. I have a great 
deal of respect for him. This would be 
a wonderful opportunity to talk about 
how we got into the recession. The 
Senator from Indiana and I argued that 
on the floor when it was happening. 
However, we would not profit from trying 
to decide how we got where we are. I 
feel that this is the greatest country 
in the world; that it is the richest coun- 
try in the world; that we are not going 
to be destroyed by deficits; and that we 
are not going to be destroyed by infia- 
tion. 

I say to my friend from Missouri that 
I do not contemplate that the Govern- 
ment will be in the black in 3 years. I 
do not know that there is any way for 
us to do that. The Senator from Idaho 
gave the recipe if we want to do it. We 
can do it by reducing expenditures to 
the level of our income. That will put 
us in the black. I do not believe we 
will do that. 

I believe it would be more shocking to 
say, because we do not agree on what is 
happening, and because we think we 


know who is responsible for it, that we. 


are not going to measure up to our re- 
sponsibilities to do that which is neces- 
sary to provide as much revenue as we 
reasonably can to meet the expenditures 
which have been made, are being made, 
and are going to be made. 

I said a little while ago that we had 
the advice and counsel of our own staff, 
as well as of the Treasury, and that we 
have had action by the Ways and Means 
Committee and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and now of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate. 

Without exception, it is their judg- 
ment that we would be very unwise de- 
liberately to take an action which would 
raise a $10 billion deficit to a $17 billion 
deficit, or deliberately to load down the 
bill, which is calculated to bring in rev- 
enue and to extend taxes which other- 
wise will expire on the 30th day of this 
month. The first amendment is one 
which would result in the loss of about 
$6,700,000,000 of revenue, and that 
amendment would be tied onto a bill 
which is calculated to raise, we hope, 
$2,700,000,000. 

The Senator from Indiana may be 
shocked, and he may feel the urge— 
which he has difficulty keeping within 
him—to protest. I would say that that 
is a fair-sized protest. If I ever get 
angry at anyone to protest, I am not 
going to use a blunderbuss and start 
shooting everywhere and at everyone 
who is in sight. I am not going to play 
Russian roulette with the financial sta- 
bility of my Government, merely because 
I am angry at someone. If I ever get 
angry at the Senator from Indiana, and 
if he ever gets angry at me, I will invite 
him to step outside, and we will get it 
out of our systems, and then come back 
into the Chamber and forget the differ- 
ence between us as to who are statesmen 
and who are not, and which party is 
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right and which party is wrong; and do 
the thing which, as of this hour, is indi- 
cated as necessary for the financial sta- 
bility of our Government. I hope the bill 
will pass the Senate without any amend- 
ment. Then we will have other oppor- 
tunities to discuss our differences and 
how to create greater deficits or reduce 
taxes or raise taxes. Certainly this bill 
is no vehicle to do either. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As always, I am 
impressed with what the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma says and how 
he says it. This is not in reply. How- 
ever, I want simply to make a further 
comment with respect to the terms “mad- 
ness” and “demagoguery.” 

In my State we have a great banker— 
Mr. Wiliam McDonnell. We are very 
proud of him, He is the head of one of 
the largest banks, if not the largest, in 
Missouri—the First National Bank of St. 
Louis. He also is the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, an 
organization which is not given to dema- 
goguery, to the best of my knowledge. 

There are two large national organi- 
zations which businessmen connect with 
business primarily. One is the National 
Association of Manufacturers; the other 
is the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is opposed 
to a tax cut. On the other hand, the 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, in the first talk he made 
after he became president, said he 
thought there should be a tax cut imme- 
diately. 

I believe our economic strength can be 
revived and its progress resumed. Ju- 
diciously chosen tax cuts will help toward 
that end. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
debate has been in progress for some 4 
hours. I had not intended to speak 
again; but in view of the comments of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] and of certain other remarks 
which have been made, I shall speak for 
3 or 4 minutes. 

What these Senators are assuming is 
that without a tax cut there will be a 
deficit next year of from $8 billion to 
$11 billion, and that a tax cut of $6 
billion will raise the deficit to $14 bil- 
lion or $17 billion. 

What they are assuming is that there 
will be no increase whatsoever in the 
national income or the tax base upon 
which taxes are levied. If that were so, 
I would agree with the harsh words 
uttered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHakK]. But it is our 
contention—and commonsense amply 
supports it—that if additional monetary 
purchasing power is injected into the 
bloodstream at a time when labor is un- 
employed and capital is unemployed, 
what will happen will be to put idle 
labor to work on otherwise idle capital, 
turning out products which otherwise 
would not be produced. 
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Earlier in the afternoon I showed 
roughly how there is a multiplier of 3, 
so that a $6 billion cut would cause a 
total increase in the gross national 
product of $18 billion. That means that 
the taxable base would rise by that 
amount. Since about $1 out of every 
$4 goes for all the branches of Govern- 
ment and all the levels of Government, 
this would mean that we would get back, 
at a minimum, $4,500,000,000. So the 
net loss, at most, would be only $1,500,- 
000,000. 

I submit that that is not an excessive 
price to pay; on the contrary, it is a 
low price to pay for an increase in the 
national income of from $18 billion to 
$20 billion, 

That is the issue between us. Some 
Senators firmly believe that the proposal 
will have no effect whatsoever except to 
add to inflation, If labor were relatively 
fully employed, that would be correct, 
because then additional monetary pur- 
chasing power would be injected into the 
economic bloodstream, not to put idle 
labor to work with idle capital, but to 
give people already at work, people al- 
ready producing, more money to pay for 
goods which will not increase in total 
quantity. 

That is why I opposed the Truman ad- 
ministration’s efforts to force the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board to increase bank 


credit in 1951, and I would oppose such 
an effort again in a similar economic 
period. But the problem is very differ- 
ent in a recession or a depression from 
what it is in a period of comparatively 
full employment. That is what seems so 
difficult for many to understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, and designated ‘‘6-10- 
58-C.” On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
pERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypven], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], are ab- 
sent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray] is paired with the 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business, because of 
duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from crm (Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absen 

The Senator from pala York [Mr. 
Ives] is paired with the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 65, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Capehart Pastore 
Carroll Langer Proxmire 
Douglas Long Smathers 
Fulbright Magnuson Sparkman 
Hennings Mansfield Symington 
Hill McNamara ye 
Humphrey Morse Yarborough 
Johnston, 8.C, O'Mahoney 
NAYS—65 
Alken Eastland Monroney 
Allott Ellender Morton 
Barrett Ervin Mundt 
Beall Flanders Neuberger 
Bennett Frear yne 
Bible Green Potter 
Bricker Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bridges Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Bush Holland Robertson 
Butler ka Russell 
Byrd Javits Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Jordan Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Chavez err Stennis 
Church Knowland Talmadge 
Clark Kuchel Thurmond 
Cooper Lausche Watkins 
Cotton Malone Wiley 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Williams 
Dirksen Martin, Pa. Young 
Dworshak McClellan 
NOT VOTING—8 
Anderson Hayden Jenner 
Goldwater Ives Murray 
Gore Jackson 
So Mr. Douctas’ amendments were re- 
jected. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendments 
were rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McNAMARA obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, I 
am very glad to yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate has worked late into 
the evening for several evenings because 
we wished to reach the tax bill and to 
act on it, have it go to conference, have 
the conference report agreed to, and 
have the measure reach the President 
for his signature before the present law 
expires on June 30. All Members 
have been very cooperative, and I am 
grateful to each and every one of them. 

At this time I am prepared to move 
that the Senate take a recess. 

The author of the pending amend- 
ment, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
MCNAMARA], has assured me that his re- 
marks on the amendment will require 
less than 5 minutes. He would like to 
have the amendment voted on this eve- 
ning. 


The senior Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Porrer] wishes to speak for 10 
minutes on the amendment. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], wishes to speak for 2 minutes on 
the amendment. 
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That would be, in all, a total of ap- 
proximately 15 minutes. Then the 
amendment could be voted on; and 
then the Senate could take a recess un- 
til tomorrow, and not consider any other 
amendment today. 

If other Senators desire to speak on 
the amendment, I say frankly to the 
author of the amendment that then, in- 
stead, the Senate should now take a re- 
cess until tomorrow. 

No other urgent measure must be 
acted on by the Senate this week, after 
this bill is passed. We believe that the 
bill will be passed by the Senate in time 
to have it go to conference and become 
law by June 30. 

Let me say that we do not expect to 
have the Senate meet on Saturday of 
this week, although, unpleasant as it 
would be, we may have to have the Sen- 
ate hold a session on Saturday of next 
week, inasmuch as the 30th of June, the 
end of the fiscal year, will come only 2 
days later. 

Of course, Mr. President, if the vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] is taken ap- 
proximately 15 minutes from now—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak for a maximum of 
5 minutes on the amendment. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of 20 minutes, the 
yeas-and-nays be ordered on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan {Mr. Mc- 
Namara], and the Senate proceed to vote 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
have to object to any unanimous-con- 
sent request, for I do not know what 
will develop. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, if it is 
agreeable to Senators—since it is obvious 
that it will be impossible for us to finish 
our action on the bill this evening—I 
should like to announce to Senators that 
we do not expect any yea-and-nay 
votes to be taken during the remainder 
of the evening, and that any Senator 
who wishes to speak, and to keep the 
iggy in session for that purpose, may 

O 50. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the pending question is on 
agreeing to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is my under- 
standing, in connection with the re- 
marks which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that my remarks were 
made only in an attempt to work out an 
arrangement in accordance with the 
suggestion the Senator from Michigan 
had made. 

However, judging from statements 
which have been made this evening— 
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namely, that some Senators wish to have 
the Senate remain in session—under the 
circumstances that is the only thing to 
do; namely, to have the Senate remain 
in session as long as Senators may wish 
to address the Senate, and then to have 
the session resume on tomorrow. 


ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star of June 17, 1958. Outlook for 
Alaska, highlights the bipartisan way 
in which this issue has been handled by 
the leadership of this body. It praises 
equally the distinguished majority 
leader for scheduling action on this 
measure for this coming week, and the 
distinguished minority leader for mak- 
ing clear that he will not lend his pres- 
tige in support of joining the Hawaiian 
bill to the pending measure. The Star’s 
editorial is an optimistic one for the 
friends of statehood. It reflects the 
hopes of the overwhelming majority of 
our people. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUTLOOK FOR ALASKA 


The prospect that Alaska will become the 
49th State in the Union has brightened ma- 
terially in recent days. Statehood legisla- 
tion passed by the House late in May has 
been accepted by the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee as a substitute for a Senate bill, an 
action which could eliminate the need for a 
Senate-House conference and the risk of a 
delaying deadlock over differing provisions. 
The Senate Democratic leadership has 
cleared the measure for consideration on the 
floor, probably during the current week. 
And Senate Republican Leader KNOWLAND, 
favoring statehood for both Alaska and Ha- 
wali, has said that he would oppose any 
move to combine the 2 in 1 piece of legis- 
lation—a maneuver that almost assuredly 
would kill the chances for both in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

There will be opposition to Alaskan state- 
hood on the Senate floor. Very likely, as a 
last resort, another effort will be made to 
make a common issue of Alaska and Hawaii, 
But the fact the bill is not being held back 
for the adjournment rush minimizes the 
danger of it being filibustered to death, and 
the fact that Mr. KNowLanp says he will not 
support the tactic of combining the case for 
the two Territories likewise decreases that 
hazard. 

As for the basic merits, there is nothing 
to be added to the arguments in either case 
or on either side. Alaska’s qualifications— 
in population and in political and economic 
development—have been thoroughly estab- 
lished. A similarly strong case can be made 
for Hawaii, but with the Alaska legislation 
this close to passage there could be no jus- 
tification for bogging it down in purely po- 
litical maneuvering. It will be a fine thing 
to welcome Alaska to full partnership in the 
Union, 


ROCK HILL, S. C., TEXTILE PLANT 
TO CLOSE 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the June 17 edition of the Columbia 
State of Columbia, S. C., there appears 
an article entitled “Old Rock Hill Textile 
Plant To Close Soon.” 
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I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to this news story, because the 
closing of this textile plant should serve 
as a warning of what may be in store for 
many other vital American factories un- 
less the Congress makes substantial re- 
visions in this country’s trade policy. 

The Victoria Mills is a manufac- 
turer of ginghams, which has been 
operating in Rock Hill, S. C., providing 
employment there for a period of ap- 
proximately 60 years. It is an old and 
well established mill, and was an im- 
portant part of the industry which pro- 
vides 75 percent of South Carolina’s in- 
dustrial jobs and 80 percent of the 
State’s industrial payroll. 

Those mills, which specialize in the 
manufacture of ginghams, have been 
particularly hard hit by the impact of 
imports from abroad, principally from 
Japan. Under the voluntary quota ar- 
rangement which the Japanese Govern- 
ment established for a 5-year period 
beginning January, 1, 1957, the Japanese 
limit themselves to sending 35 million 
square yards of Japanese gingham to 
this country each year. This amounts to 
almost 20 percent of the total American 
production of gingham cloth in 1957, 
which was 180 million square yards. 

This is a disproportionate share of the 
gingham sold on the American market. 

There is no estimate available of the 
additional gingham cloth which is man- 
ufactured in Japan, shipped from there 
to another foreign country, made into 
items of apparel, and then shipped to the 
United States in that form. The impact 
can be roughly judged by the fact that 
American gingham production has fallen 
from a peak of 260 million square yards 
annually to 180 million square yards. 

Unless the United States takes steps to 
limit the import of textile goods from 
countries with a wage scale much lower 
than our own, we can expect that the 
American textile industry will continue 
to decline. I urge that every Senator 
think carefully on this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
article to which I referred to be printed 
in the Recor, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD Rock HILL TEXTILE PLANT To CLOSE Soon 

Rock HmL.—One of Rock Hill’s oldest 
textile plants—Victoria Mills—is closing. 

William J. Roddey, president and treasurer 
of the firm, announced the plant will close 
when the processing of materials on hand is 
completed. 

He cited bad business conditions as fore- 
ing the closing of the plant. 

Victoria Mills, manufacturer of ginghams, 
has been operating here for approximately 
60 years. 

Roddey did not say when the closing 
process would be completed. The plant has 
not been sold, he said, and future status can- 
not be determined at this time. 


TRANSPORTATION BILL—STATE- 
MENT OF EDWARD V. KILEY 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a statement by Mr. 
Edward V. Kiley in connection with the 
hearings on the transportation bill. Mr. 
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Kiley represented the American Truck- 
ing Associations and made some very in- 
teresting assertions, which I think the 
Senate should have the benefit of. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


My name is Edward V. Kiley, and I am 
director of the department of research of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
with headquarters at 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. I appear on behalf 
of the American trucking industry. 

In recently concluded appearances before 
your committee various railroad industry offi- 
cials made numerous references to their 
current financial difficulties being due in part 
to government subsidization of their com- 
petitors. They included highway transpor- 
tation, and in particular truck transporta- 
tion, in their charge of subsidy and 
maintained that truck transportation is 
availing itself of publicly provided facilities 
for which it is not making adequate payment 
through special user charges. 

The railroad charge of subsidy as made 
against highway transportation generally, 
and truck transportation in particular, is not 
new as far as the railroad industry is con- 
cerned. For more than 35 years the rail- 
roads have been contending that highway 
transportation—all highway transportation 
including private automobiles—is subsidized. 
These charges have been forcibly refuted in 
the past by factual evidence. We believe the 
facts refute them just as strongly today. 

On the basis of these facts, as we know 
them, we sincerely believe that motortrucks 
do pay their fair share of highway costs. ' 
There is no subsidy of truck transportation, 
nor of highway transportation generally. 
Actually the data will show that through 
special user taxes assessed on both a State 
and Federal level, highway users are paying 
more than their fairly assigned share of 
highway costs. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present 
the pertinent facts for your consideration. 
We believe the specific data will stand in 
sharp contrast to the often vague, sweeping 
assertions presented by the railroad wit- 
nesses. 

A review of the railroad financial picture, 
as the railroads have presented it, shows the 
extent to which their competitive problem 
involves highway transportation generally, 
and not merely truck transportation. Re- 
peated statements by railroad witnesses as 
to the difficulties they are facing in the field 
of passenger transportation illustrate their 
concern with the diversion of intercity pas- 
senger traffic from railroads to private auto- 
mobiles. The transportation of freight re- 
mains a profitable undertaking for the 
railroads. It is when freight revenue must 
absorb the mounting passenger train deficits 
that the railroads’ financial picture takes a 
turn for the worse. 

The seriousness of the competitive battle 
with the private passenger automobile has 
been emphasized many times by railroad 
officials. William White, while president of 
the New York Central Railroad, in an inter- 
view with the editors of the magazine U. S. 
News & World Report (December 18, 1953) 
made the following statement: 

“The biggest competitor of all is the pri- 
vate automobile. That is the mode of travel 
at which we have to direct our competitive 
pricing to try to get people out of their 
own automobiles back to the railroads.” 

The late Frank J. McCarthy, when he was 
assistant vice president of the giant Penn- 
sylvania Railroad made the following state- 
ment while testifying before a Congressional 
committee: + 


1 Subcommittee on Roads of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
83d Cong., July 23, 1953. 
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“Every time that a highway is speeded 
up and made capable of handling more ve- 
hicles it is going to take more traffic, and 
it has to take it away from the people who 
have been moving the traffic otherwise.” 

This statement had reference to a new 
highway that was being constructed for the 
exclusive use of passenger cars. 

the same testimony, Mr. McCarthy 
made the following reference to the com- 
petition of the New Jersey Turnpike: 

“I would like to recite to you a little 
experience that we have had after a new 
highway had been built that allows acceler- 
ated speeds and is put down for the con- 
venience of the motor vehicles and what it 
does for our business. 

“We handled before the New Jersey Turn- 
pike was opened, up to 12,500 people a day 
from Philadelphia to New York. Today we 
are handling 7,500.” 

In a recent testimony before this commit- 
tee Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, stated: 

“We cannot compete with the millions of 
automobiles that daily traverse thousands 
of miles of concrete highway.” 

The competitive situation facing the rail- 
road industry as a result of private pas- 
senger car operation is important in the 
proper evaluation of the overall question of 
highway transportation subsidy as well as 
the specific question of whether or not truck 
transportation is paying its fair share of 
highway costs. Although the railroads con- 
centrate their subsidy allegation against one 
group of motor vehicles, they would like to 
blanket all highway transportation under 
their subsidy charge. However, this pre- 
sents them with a difficult and dangerous 
undertaking. In fact, under our system of 
levying special taxes for highway use, it is 
practically impossible for them to maintain 
that highway transportation is subsidized. 
We believe it equally impossible for them 
to sustain their subsidy charge against truck 
transportation. On the basis of the facts, 
as they are available today, we sincerely be- 
lieve that motor trucks do pay their fair 
share of highway costs. In important re- 
spects trucks are actually paying more than 
their fairly assignable share of highway 
costs. 

THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

The first factual refutation of the railroad 
industry's subsidy charge lies in the legisla- 
tive history and the provisions of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

Prior to this act the question of Federal 
user charges to recover the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of providing transportation facili- 
ties has been a subject of continuing debate 
and controversy in transportation circles. 
These discussions were regarded by many as 
somewhat inconclusive as there was no clear 
statutory connection between the expendi- 
tures made and any charges, or taxes, that 
could be considered as payment for the facill- 
ties provided. Nowhere had this lack of stat- 
utory connection between expenditures and 
user charges been more evident than in the 
case of highway transportation, and, of 
course, truck transportation. 

Highway transportation has long been a 
favorite target of the railroads’ subsidy 
charge; accused of having a “free ride” by 
virtue of the Federal Government’s highway 
expenditures. These charges were made in 
convenient ignorance of the fact that while 
the Federal Government had over the years 
been appropriating vast sums of money for 
highway purposes, it had also been levying, 
and collecting, even greater sums in special 
_taxes on those who use the highways. This 
lack of official, statutory, connection between 
highway appropriations and the special high- 
way user charges had enabled proponents 
of the subsidy myth to ignore the one and 
exploit the other. y 

Since the enactment of the Federal-aid 
road act in 1916, and up to, but not includ- 
ing, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
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the Federal Government has appropriated 
$8.1 billion for highway construction. Dur- 
ing the same period it was collecting from 
highway users, in special taxes on motor fuel, 
new cars, trucks and buses, tires, tubes, parts 
and accessories approximately $24 billion. 
This figure includes only those taxes paid by 
highway users and does not include the Fed- 
eral automotive taxes paid by nonhighway 
users. 

These simple facts illustrate the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the special Federal 
taxes that have been levied on highway 
users. The taxes, or charges, have exceeded 
the Federal Government’s highway appro- 
priations by more than $1514 billion—a fact 
that hardly supported the charge of subsidy 
of highway transportation or any group of 
highway users, 

Proponents of the subsidy charge had 
relied in the past upon the lack of legal con- 
nection between Federal highway expendi- 
tures, and the special Federal taxes, to 
support their allegation, The special auto- 
motive taxes, they said, were charges for the 
general support of Government and could 
not be related to highway expenditures. 
This bit of specious reasoning led them to 
their position that the $8.1 billion for high- 
ways was a form of transportation subsidy. 

Let us examine this from a logical stand- 
point. If the special Federal automotive 
taxes were taxes for the general support of 
the Government, and could not be consid- 
ered as highway user charges, it logically 
followed that such taxes should not have 
been discriminatory and should have been 
assessed in an equitable fashion on all forms 
of transportation. Why should only one 
form of transportation be singled out to 
carry such a heavy tax burden for the gen- 
eral support of Government? If, for ex- 
ample, the special Federal tax on motor fuel, 
truck tires, tubes, lubricating oll, parts and 
accessories were not special highway user 
charges, but taxes for the general support 
of Government, where was the justification 
in logic or economics for such taxes not 
being levied on competing forms of trans- 
portation? The railroad industry has not 
paid, nor does it now pay, special Federal 
taxes on its fuel, new equipment, parts or ac- 
cessories. Does it not also have an obliga- 
tion for the general support of Government? 
In this connection it must be kept in mind 
that the trucking industry, in addition to 
paying the special Federal taxes, is also sub- 
ject to all of the other taxes that apply to 
the railroad industry, or any other industry. 

In reply to this it was mentioned that the 
special Federal automotive taxes were really 
user charges and the lack of legal connec- 
tion was not too pertinent. The railroad 
industry took this attitude in its arguments 
as to why the special Federal tax on diesel 
fuel, enacted in November 1951, should ap- 
ply only to highway motor vehicles, thus 
providing an exemption for the many mil- 
lions of gallons used by diesel locomotives. 
Apparently they were willing to accept the 
Federal taxes as user charges. Any other 
argument led them to the inescapable and 
distasteful conclusion that the fuel used in 
their diesel locomotives should also be taxed. 

If we choose to overlook the old technical 
argument about past lack of official connec- 
tion, or linkage, between Federal highway 
expenditures and special Federal taxes, we 
ean still completely refute any charge of 
highway transportation subsidy. As we have 
seen, the highway user taxes have exceeded 
highway expenditures by approximately 
$1514 billion. In other words, the highway 
users have fully repaid the Federal Govern- 
ment for its highway outlays and have still 
dropped $151% billion in the till for the gen- 
eral support of Government. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
brought us into a new era of Federal high- 
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the Federal Government proposes to spend 
approximately $38.5 billion for new and 
improved highways on the various Federal- 
aid road systems. To finance these expendi- 
tures the Congress increased the tax on 
gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, new trucks, buses 
and trailers, added a new tax on tire retread 
material, and a special tax on trucks weigh- 
ing more than 26,000 pounds. The tax in- 
creases, plus the completely new taxes, are 
expected to produce $13.5 billion over the 
life of the highway tax program. To this 
Congress added revenues from the existin, 
tax on gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, tubes, ani 
part of the existing tax on new trucks, buses, 
and trailers. These total $25 billion, and 
when added to the $13.5 billion give a total 
of $38.5 billion to be placed in the highway 
trust fund to cover the full cost of the 
Federal Government’s highway program. 

It should be noted that all of the increases 
in the Federal automotive taxes, and the new 
taxes, apply only to highway users. Included 
in the revenues from the older taxes which 
are going to the highway trust fund are 
relatively small payments by nonhighway 
users. Examples are the 2-cent-per-gallon 
be on aviation fuel and the tax on aircraft 

ires. 

Thus, in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 the Congress gave statutory recognition 
to a relationship between Federal expendi- 
tures for highways and the levying of special 
taxes to cover the costs. The Federal high- 
way program is being met virtually in its 
entirety by special taxes applying only to 
highway users. 

However, in addition to covering the full 
cost of the highway program, highway users 
will continue to pay, during the life of the 
highway-tax program, more than $17.4 bil- 
lion into the general fund of Government. 
This will be due to the fact that the tax on 
lubricating oil, the tax on motor-vehicle 
parts and accessories, the tax on new auto- 
mobiles and part of the tax on new trucks, 
buses and trailers will continue to go into 
the general fund of the Government and not 
to the highway fund. f 

In summary, during the life of the high- 
Way-tax program, under existing taxes as 
levied in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, the Nation’s highway users will be 
paying a total of $55.9 billion in special Fed- 
eral taxes. Of this, $38.5 billion will go into 
the highway trust fund to cover the cost of 
the highway program and the balance of 
$17.4 billion will go into the general fund. 
This places highway users in the position 
of not only paying the full cost of the ex- 
panded Federal highway program but of con- 
tinuing to make enormous tax contributions 
to the general support of Government. This 
would certainly seem to settle the subsidy 
question, as it applies to highway transpor- 
tation, for even the most belligerent. 

Truck transportation, under the Federal 
highway-tax program is making enormous 
special user tax payments, both in aggre- 
gate dollar amounts and in the relative 
amounts paid by individual vehicles. For 
example, trucks while representing 16 per- 
cent of all registered motor vehicles will be 
paying close to 40 percent of the total taxes 
going into the highway trust fund. A typi- 
cal large intercity truck, about whom the 
railroad industry seems to complain so bit- 
terly, is paying annual special Federal high- 
way taxes totaling more than $800 ($818.34), 
according to data developed by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads and submitted 
to the Congress in March of this year.2 The 
same data show annual payments of a typi- 
cal small passenger car to be approximately 
$20 ($19.69). In other words, the truck 
is making special annual tax payments. in 
an amount equivalent to the annual pay- 
ments of 41 passenger cars. 


3 First Progress Report of the Highway Cost 
Allocation Study, 85th Cong., 1st sess., House 
Document No. 106. 
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The foregoing data indicate the large truck 
tax differential arising out of the Federal 
highway user tax program. The Federal tax 
on motor fuel automatically results in the 
larger vehicle, because of its proportionately 
greater use of fuel for each mile of travel, 
paying 4 to 5 times as much in fuel tax for 
each mile of travel as compared to the 
smaller vehicle. 

The rubber tax is based on weight of the 
tires and automatically results in a much 
higher tax payment by the large truck be- 
cause the truck tire is considerably larger 
and heavier, and since a car can be oper- 
ated with 4 tires and from 10 to as many as 
22 tires are required to operate the truck 
combinations, depending upon the number 
of axles. In addition to these there is the 
special excise tax of 5 percent on new trucks 
and trailers, the special tax on tire retread 
material and the special tax on trucks 
weighing more than 26,000 pounds. 

The aggregate effect of these taxes results 
in trucks paying what we believe to be more 
than their fair share of highway costs. 
There is a more than adequate user tax 
Pp at the Federal level. However, to- 
gether with other highway user groups, the 
trucking industry is awaiting the results of 
the special study being conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, for 
the Secretary of Commerce, under the di- 
rective of section 210 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. 

The Bureau’s study, the results of which 
are to be included in a report to be made to 
the Congress in March 1959, will serve as a 
guide to the Congress in determining the fu- 
ture highway tax program of the Federal 
Government. 

Currently, as indicated above, virtually the 
entire tax burden of the Federal highway 
program is being borne by highway users. 
Recognition of the possible inequity of such 
a tax burden and the obvious benefits to 
non-highway users of the Federal highway 
program, may lead to tax revenues from 
other sources being included in the trust 
fund. The study may also indicate the 
changes, if any, that should be made in the 
Federal tax program as it applies to various 
groups of vehicles. 

Following a request from the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the trucking industry has of- 
fered its fullest cooperation in the conduct 
of the section 210 study. We hope the study 
will supply some needed information in the 
field of the highway cost-tax relationship 
and will aid in laying to rest the ghost of 

' highway transportation subsidy, as well as 
truck transportation subsidy. 

The large tax payments being made by 
trucks to cover the cost of the Federal high- 
way program do not tell the full story of 
the trucking industry’s Federal tax burden. 

As indicated earlier the special taxes belng 
paid by highway users, and going into the 
trust fund to cover the highway program, are 
being paid concurrently with other special 
automotive taxes which will not go for high- 
ways but will continue to go to the general 
fund. These taxes will approximate $17.4 
billion during the life of the highway tax 
program. 

The trucking industry will pay, and is 
paying today, a special tax of 5 percent on 
all new equipment, a special tax of 8 percent 
on parts and accessories, and a tax of 6 cents 
per gallon on lubricating oil. These tax 
payments, amounting to many millions of 
dollars yearly, are over and above the high- 
way tax payments. They are going to the 
Federal Government's general fund to sup- 
port general activities. 

With one minor exception, the lubricating 
oil tax, the railroads make no similar con- 
tributions toward the general support of the 
Government. This is particularly important 
in light of the competitive transportation 
situation. Both the railroad industry and 
the trucking industry pay Federal income 
taxes, at the same rates. However, there is 
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no. special Federal tax on railroad equip- 
ment, parts, and accessories to cover general 
Government expenditures such as there is 
on trucks, truck-trailers, parts, and acces- 
sories. Thus, any tax differences at the Fed- 
eral level are clearly in favor of the railroad 
industry and against the trucking industry. 
STATE HIGHWAY USER TAXES AND STATE 
HIGHWAY COSTS 

Just as the charge of subsidy against high- 
way transportation, particularly truck trans- 
portation, is subject to factual refutation at 
the Federal level, so, we believe, it is subject 
to such refutation at the State level. 

In 1955, the last year for which complete, 
comparable data are available, the Nation’s 
vehicle owners and operators paid a total 
of $4,025,657,000 to the States in highway 
user taxes. This figure does not include any 
Federal or local taxes nor does it include 
any payments for use of toll facilities. 

During this same period the total cost to 
the States for construction, maintenance, 
administration, police, and safety on the 
State-administered highway systems was 
$2,560,262,000. The composition of State- 
administered systems varies from State to 
State but, generally, they include all State 
primary highways, secondary highways un- 
der State control and urban extensions of 
these systems. Thus, the highway users 
paid in special taxes an amount equal to 157 
percent of the total costs of the State high- 
‘way systems. 

Some of the highway user taxes collected 
by the States are applicable to local govern- 
mental units. Without getting into specifics 
of the transfers back and forth of State and 
local moneys it can be seen that highway 
users, including trucks, paid to the States 
in special levies $1,465,395,000 more than was 
spent on the State systems. In addition, 
local governmental units collected $57,- 
000,000 in highway user taxes of their own. 

Local governmental units spent a total of 
$2,406,000,000 on roads and streets, exclusive 
of Federal funds and toll facilities, in 1955. 
If the excess of highway user payments to 
the States is added to the highway user taxes 
collected by the local governmental units 
it can be seen that, in addition to meeting 
the entire State highway costs, highway 
users contribute $1,522,395,000 or 61 percent 
of local governmental unit expenditures for 
roads and streets. 

Trucks, which constitute 16 percent of all 
registered motor vehicles paid $1,311,099,000 
in State highway user taxes in 1955. This 
is 33 percent of total highway user pay- 
ments and 51 percent of the total costs of 
State highways. 

These data, reflecting the magnitude and 
importance of both total highway user taxes 
and truck taxes hardly support the charge 
of subsidy. 

The large truck tax payments to the 
States for highway use are readily under- 
stood when we realize that the State motor 
fuel taxes, and State registration fees, which 
are the mainstays of the States’ highway tax 
structures, both result in increasingly 
greater tax payments from the larger vye- 
hicles. Data prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads on State highway 
user taxes paid by different motor vehicles 
show that the average annual State tax pay- 
ments of a typical large intercity truck com- 
bination amount to $2,013." The average an- 
nual tax payments of a light passenger car 
amount to $47. In other words, the annual 
tax payments of a typical truck combination 
are equivalent to the annual payments of 
forty-three passenger cars. Both the pas- 
senger car annual payment, and that of the 
truck, are national averages and represent 
variations from State to State. Some of the 
larger truck combinations permitted under 


* First Report of the Highway 
Cost Allocation Study, 85th Congress, Ist 
Session House Document No. 106. 
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State law pay as much as $4,300 per year 
in State highway user taxes. 

The addition of the special Federal high- 
way user taxes to those being paid to the 
States brings the total average annual tax 
payments of a typical intercity truck com- 
bination to more than $2,800 ($2,831.34), as 
compared to annual average tax payments 
of approximately $67 ($66.69) for a passenger 
car. Thus, the truck is paying in total an- 
nual taxes the equivalent of the annual tax 
payments of more than forty-two passenger 
cars. The total annual Federal and State 
user taxes of the largest permissible truck 
combinations amounts to more than $5,200 
($5,202.23). 

We believe these data clearly establish 
the enormous tax payments being made by 
the trucking industry to cover its share of 
highway cost responsibility. Trucks are 
paying their way on the Nation’s highways. 
There is no free ride or subsidization of truck 
transportation, which is operating under a 
more than adequate system of State and 
Federal highway user charges. 

In view of the facts surrounding highway 
costs and truck tax payments, on what basis 
does the railroad industry attempt to sustain 
its charge of subsidy or of inadequate high- 
way user charges? 

One method to which the railroads have 
resorted with great frequency, is to use the 
ton-mileage of all motor vehicles, passenger 
cars and trucks, as a common denominator 
to measure the total responsibility for all 
elements of highway costs. This method, 
known as the ton-mile theory, is not new. 
It has been evaluated and rejected as un- 
sound by outstanding students in the field 
of highway transportation. 

Among them was the late Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for 25 years, director of Defense 
Transportation during World War II, and 
generally considered the country’s outstand- 
ing transportation expert. 

After an exhaustive 6-year study of high- 
way taxation and proposed methods of allo- 
cating highway costs among different types 
of motor vehicles, Mr. Eastman completely 
discarded the ton-mile theory as unsound. 

There are many fallacies in the ton-mile 
theory. The most outstanding, and the pri- 
mary reason for its rejection as a suitable 
measure of highway tax responsibility, is that 
all highway costs are not directly affected 
by vehicle weight. Only if they were would 
the ton-mile theory have a place in the high- 
way cost allocation picture. 

Considerable portions of highway expendi- 
tures go for such things as engineering, ad- 
ministration, right-of-way, traffic controls, 
police, and a multitude of other items. Thus, 
a very large portion of highway costs are not 
affected in any particular degree by the size 
and weight of vehicles. Vehicle weight does 
become a factor in highway surfacing but 
this represents only part of total highway 
costs. For example, only 24 percent of the 
projected cost of the Interstate and Defense 
System is for surfacing. a 

The failure of the ton-mile theory to recog- 
nize the accepted principles of highway cost 
determination was emphasized by former 
Commissioner of Public Roads, the late 
Thomas H. MacDonald, who in testimony be- 
fore a subcommittee of the United States 
Senate in 1950 declared: “There can be no 
pretense that the gross ton-mile analysis 
produces an accurate appraisal of the costs 
occasioned by vehicles of different sizes and 


_weights.” 


When highway tax responsibility is ap- 
proached on the accepted basis of a proper 
relationship between the cost of ways 
and the use of vehicles of varying sizes and 
weights, the ton-mile theory is immediately 
disproved and the general equity in the pre- 
vailing highway user tax schedules becomes 
apparent. 
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OTHER RAILROAD ALLEGATIONS 

In addition to the subsidy charge the rail- 
road industry apparently attempts to sus- 
tain a charge of competitive inequality by 
pointing to the costs of providing and main- 
taining railroad rights-of-way and compar- 
ing these with taxes paid by their com- 
petitors for use of publicly-owned facilities. 

Truck transportation is included in this 
comparison and the railroads seem to con- 
clude that since truck highway user taxes 
are not equal, on a predetermined basis, with 
railroad right-of-way costs there is an ele- 
ment of unfairness. 

The initial fallacy in this comparison is 
that the trucking industry’s tax payments 
for the use of the Nation’s highways cannot 
be evaluated in the light of the railroads’ 
costs for privately owned right-of-way. The 
only criterla of the trucking industry’s tax 
payments is whether or not they are in line 
with properly determined highway cost re- 
sponsibility. We believe the trucking in- 
dustry’s payments are in line with this re- 
sponsibility and the previously submitted 
data support this position. 

Attempts to draw a parallel between the 
cost of maintaining a privately owned facil- 
ity with taxes paid by others for use of a 
publicly owned facility results in a meaning- 
less and irrelevant comparison. 

Railroad rights of way are private proper- 
ties of which the railroads, as owners, have 
exclusive use with all of the rights and priv- 
ileges usually associated with property own- 
ership. Truck transportation uses highways 
jointly with other motor vehicles and does so 
under various laws and regulations formu- 
lated by the several States. This naturally 
entails limitations and restrictions not en- 
countered by the railroads in the use of their 
privately owned facilities. 

Truck operations on the Nation's highways 
are conducted under 49 differing sets of size 
and weight regulations which act to deter- 
mine the length, height, and width of trucks 
as well as the loads they may carry. In ad- 
dition, there is a multitude of tax regulatory 
features affecting the movement of inter- 
state truck traffic. 

This literal gridiron of State patterns just 
mentioned, results in another fundamental 
problem of truck transportation which could, 
but will not, be discussed in far greater de- 
tail. Farmers, manufacturers, and consum- 
ers are all hurt by punitive and restrictive 
taxes on trucks of the type known as third- 
structure taxes; a tax is placed on top of the 
basic fuel and license fee taxes, Not only do 
such taxes result in a swollen bureaucracy, 
but they are often evaded or improperly re- 
ported because of their complexity. But far 
worse than these defects is the fact that in- 
variably when levied by one State they tend 
- to result in border warfare with adjoining 
States, sometimes to the point of creating 
regional emergencies. The cost of this un- 
mecessary warfare between States must be 
borne by the farmer, manufacturer, and dis- 
tributor and finally exacted from the con- 
sumer. The economic impact of such border 
warfare, such balkanizing of America, is 
compounded for agricultural and industrial 
producers through the loss of markets for 
their products. 

The difficulties the trucking industry has 
faced, and is facing today, in efforts to 
achieve better motor vehicle reciprocity 
agreements in and among the several States, 
and to achieve more practical approaches to 
size and weight regulation, are illustrations 
of problems not faced by the railroad indus- 
try. In using its privately-owned facilities 
it encounters difficulties of no such magni- 
tude and no one expects that it should. 

Additional efforts to sustain their charge 
of tax inequality are made by the railroads 
in their presentation of data purporting to 
show that total tax payments for class I 
railroads represent a larger percentage of 
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gross revenue than is the case of class I 
motor carriers. 

What the railroads never mention, in 
presenting such data for consideration, is 
that the information is taken from entirely 
different types of annual reports; reports 
which, in turn, are based on entirely differ- 
ent methods of accounting; methods of ac- 
counting which, in turn, do not reflect, and 
are not designed to reflect, comparable tax 
burdens or responsibilities. 

Class I railroads and class I motor car- 
riers are required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to submit annual re- 
ports covering their finances and operations. 
The reports are based on separate systems 
of accounting prescribed for each group of 
carriers by the Commission. The differences 
in the two accounting systems, plus the in- 
herent differences between the structure and 
operations of railroads and motor carriers, 
makes the railroad industry’s comparison of 
data taken from the annual reports mean- 
ingless for the purpose they intend. 

As far as it can be determined, the total 
Federal, State, and local tax accruals of 
the class I railroads, which amounted to 
10.6 percent of their total revenue in 1956, 
is fairly complete. In fact, it is perhaps an 
overstatement. It includes the payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and, as 
one railroad witness indicated before this 
committee, these payments probably could 
be excluded. If they are removed the tax 
account would then represent 7.4 percent 
of total operating revenue. 

On the other hand, the motor carrier tax 
account, which amounted to 7.1 percent 
(or 6.0 percent excluding Social Security) 
of total revenue in 1956, is far from com- 
plete. The income taxes reported by the 
motor carriers represent corporate income 
taxes. The taxes paid by single proprietor- 
ships and partnerships are not included 
and there still are many of these companies 
in the motor-carrier industry. 

The motor carrier tax account does not 
provide for the special Federal excise taxes 
paid by motor carriers on new equipment, 
tires and tubes, parts and accessories. ‘The 
10 percent Federal tax on new trucks and 
trailers, half of which goes to the highway 
trust fund and half of which goes into the 
general fund, is not reflected in the motor 
carrier account. Neither is the 8 percent 
tax on truck parts and accessories which goes 
to the general fund, nor the special tax on 
truck tires and retread material, which goes 
to the highway fund. 

Failure of the motor carrier accounting 
procedure to reflect these enormous special 
tax payments in the tax account means a 
considerable understatement of the motor 
carrier tax burden. This is particularly im- 
portant because of the special general fund 
taxes which are not paid by the railroad 
industry. Additional illustrations of differ- 
ences in the tax data may be given but we 
believe the foregoing are sufficient to indicate 
the inadequacy of the comparison. 

However, in view of the railroad industry's 
basic complaint it is interesting to note that 
after removal of payments under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act the remaining rail taxes 
are evenly split between State and local taxes 
on the one hand and Federal income taxes on 
the other. Together they make up the 7.4 
percent mentioned above. 

There is no further division of the State 
and local tax figure but presumably it con- 
sists primarily of income taxes and property 
taxes. It would seem, therefore, that if the 
railroad industry is complaining of its tax 
burden it is complaining of owning too much 
property and earning too much money, which 
have always been valid reasons for paying 
more taxes. 

SUMMARY 

Truck transportation is making more than 

adequate tax payments for its use of the 
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Nation’s highways. The special user taxes 
paid by the trucking industry to all levels of 
government are in line with its properly as- 
signable share of these costs. Trucks, which 
are less than one-sixth of all motor vehicles, 
are paying more than one-third of all State 
highway taxes and close to 40 percent of the 
special Federal highway taxes. These pay- 
ments, levied under tax schedules that auto- 
matically recognize the greater responsibility 
of the larger vehicles, are resulting in some 
of the larger types of intercity trucks paying 
total annual highway taxes of more than 
$5,200. A typical intercity truck is paying 
annual taxes, State and Federal, equivalent 
to the annual tax payments, State and Fed- 
eral, of more than forty-two passenger cars. 

Special Federal truck highway user taxes, 
together with those paid by other motor ve- 
hicles, are providing virtually all of the funds 
being expended by the Federal Government 
under the new, expanded highway program. 
State highway user taxes on trucks and other 
motor vehicles are meeting the full cost of 
all State highway systems, and in addition 
are providing more than adequate revenues 
to meet their share of the costs of local roads 
and streets. 

In addition, the trucking industry is mak- 
ing large payments in special Federal taxes 
on equipment, parts, and accessories over and 
above the special highway taxes. These 
taxes, for the general fund of government to 
support general activities, are not levied 
against the railroad industry which pays no 
special tax on its equipment, parts, or 
accessories. 

The trucking industry, in addition to mak- 
ing its special highway user tax payments, 
is subject to all other taxes applying to in- 
dustry and business generally. Thus, it pays 
State and local property taxes when appli- 
cable, as well as State and Federal income 
taxes. Its aggregate tax payments in these 
areas is in line with its responsibility as 
determined by property owned and income 
earned, 


TEXAS SHRIMP SAVORS THE SALAD 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I should like to thank all the hosts who 
brought us that delightful and delicious 
Senate Salad of 1958 today. 

If there were more salads like that 
in the world, I will guarantee you that 
people would eat a lot more salad. 

We Texans have always been great 
ones for salads, and one of the reasons 
is evident when we look over the recipe 
for the Senate Salad of 1958. Texas 
provided 80 pounds of those tasty, 
mouth-watering Texas Gulf shrimp, 9 
bunches of those wonderful Texas green 
onions, and 6 heads of Texas escarole. 

‘Texas fishermen last year landed more 
than 46 million pounds of shrimp. The 
catch was valued at $32 million. 

It takes nothing away from the won- 
derful ingredients furnished by other 
parts of this country to say that Texas 
farmers and fishermen produce virtu- 
ally every ingredient for delicious salads. 


POLITICAL IMMORALITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record as a part of my remarks— 
and I shall make some comments on it— 
an editorial appearing in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News entitled “On Setting 
an Example.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On SETTING AN EXAMPLE 

We've had the Democrats with their deep 
freezes and minks and the Republicans with 
their vacations and vicunas. 

The specific case of Sherman Adams, 
whose further usefulness we question, is un- 
fortunately part of Washington’s general 
climate, particularly since the extraordi- 
nary expansion of the quasi-judicial admin- 
istrative agencies established in the early 
days of the New Deal. 

We discuss Mr. Adams, and the testi- 
mony he gave yesterday in a separate edi- 
torial on page 28. 

Here, we want to talk to our readers, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower, about gift- 
taking in general. Simply to describe the 
bi-partisan habit of freeloading as stupid 
doesn’t explain it. 

We'd like to offer what we think is at 
least a partial explanation, and then a cor- 
rective suggestion. 

Whether you're a Democrat or a Repub- 
lcan, we hope you'll agree with what we 
propose. If you do, write us; write your 
Congressman; raise hell. 

First, as to the explanation: in recent 
years, particularly since General Eisenhower 
has been in the White House, the President 
has been the recipient of all sorts of gifts. 

It would only be a waste of space to even 
try to sketch the scope of them: from trac- 
tors to trinkets; from pewter mugs to ped- 
igreed cows; pictures, pianos, pickles and 
pies. 

Over a 4-year term, the take in smoked 
turkeys, porks, objets d’art and farm tools 
a President gets must run into thousands 
and thousands of dollars. Is it any wonder 
that, since the boss accepts with thanks, 
the help around the office sees nothing 
wrong in a serving of gravy for themselves 
from old friends and admirers? 

And that’s when the mud begins to fly. 

We would like to see President Eisenhower 
immediately inaugurate a new policy. If he 
won't, we hope the next President will. 

And here’s the new policy we would like to 
see adopted: 

Whenever the President is given a mink 
coat, or a length of yicuna, or a tractor, or 
a prize bull, or a ukelele, let the White House 

publicly acknowledge the gift. 

And then, since the gift presumably is of- 
fered to the President in his official capacity, 
and not to him as a private individual, let 
the gift, in turn, be presented—publicly—to 
some useful institution or charity. 

The turkeys, sausages and fruits could go 
to various homes for the aged or to or- 
phanages. 

The minks and vicunas could go to the 
Salvation Army. 

The prize bulls could go to cow colleges. 

The ukeleles to kindergartens. 

A daily list of all gifts received and all 
gifts disposed of, including the names of all 
the donors, then could be mimeographed for 
the White House correspondents; thus the 
sweet usage both of publicity and purity 
would be served. 

The President of the United States doesn’t 
need this costly junk. 

Yet, by keeping it, he creates the atmos- 
phere which his lieutenants breathe. 

The yearly salary of the President is $100,- 
000, taxable, plus an expense account of 
$50,000, taxable, and official entertainment 
and traveling expenses of $40,000, nontaxable. 

That’s enough. 

If the gifts he gets are treated in the way 
we suggest, the President, present or future, 
will be setting a policy of propriety that he 
can insist that his staff follow. 

Until he does, we're going to be treated 
term after term, to these smelly, peanut- 
sized scandals in which previously respected 
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officials are revealed as, if not dishonest, at 
least cheap. 


Mr. MORSE. The editor of the News 
proposes a policy in regard to gifts which 
I think should be endorsed. He states: 

And here’s the new policy we would like 
to see adopted: 

Whenever the President is given a mink 
coat, or a length of vicuna, or a tractor, or 
a prize bull, or a ukulele, let the White 
House publicly acknowledge the gift. 

And then, since the gift presumably is of- 
fered to the President in his official capacity, 
and not to him as a private individual, let 
the gift, in turn, be presented—publicly—to 
some useful institution or charity. 

The turkeys, sausages, and fruits could go 
to various homes for the aged or to orphan- 


ages. 

The minks and vicunas could go to the 
Salvation Army. 

The prize bulls could go to cow colleges. 

The ukuleles to kindergartens. 

A daily list of all gifts received and all 
gifts disposed of, including the names of 
all the donors, then could be mimeographed 
for the White House correspondents; thus 
the sweet usage both of publicity and purity 
would be served. 


I find myself in complete agreement 
with the editor of the News. I think it 
makes pretty sensible policy. Now I 
hope the News will write another edi- 
torial in support of the resolution I 
have pending in the Congress, and which 
I have introduced year after year, that 
all officers of the Federal Government, 
including all Members of Congress, who 
receive $10,000 or more in salary be re- 
quired, as a matter of law, to publicly 
disclose once a year all the sources of 
income, including gifts, and the amounts 
of such income, because, as I have been 
heard to say before, and I repeat to- 
night, there is no substitute for full 
public disclosure. 

In a democracy the people are entitled 
to have a full public disclosure of the 
financial status of those who are en- 
trusted with the affairs of Government. 
I recommend that to the President of 
the United States, because it would ap- 
ply to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment as well as to the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

The President of the United States 
rode into office pretty much on a white 
charger and with the slogan “The mess 
in W: nm,” which he used over and 
over again in 1952. He promised that 
he would clean it up and he gave his 
assurance to the American people that 
his administration would be “cleaner 
than a hound’s tooth.” 

It seems to me that now his admin- 
istration can be characterized as “The 
decay in the White House.” What the 
White House needs is a veterinarian den- 
tist, because the hound’s teeth in the 
White House are not only in a bad, tar- 
tared condition; they are in a state of 
bad decay. ‘They need to be pulled. 
One that needs to be pulled is Adams, 
and quickly. 

“But not so,” says the President. He 
Says, 

I believe that the presentation made by 
Governor Adams truthfully represents the 
pertinent facts. I personally like Governor 
Adams, I admire his abilities. I respect 
him because of his personal and official in- 
tegrity. Ineed him, 
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Mr. President, the last statement that 
he needs him in particular is deserving 
of comment. The President of the 
United States says he needs this man 
who, I respectfully say, is guilty of an 
outrageous betrayal of a public trust. 

The President is reported in the press 
to have said that “Any one who knows 
Sherman Adams has never had any doubt 
of his personal integrity and honesty.” 

I do not know whom the President is 
trying to convince, unless he is talking 
to himself for self-conviction. Let me 
say, Mr. President, there are many of us 
who do not have any confidence in the 
honesty or personal integrity of one 
Sherman Adams. I have none whatso- 
ever. I consider him to be a reprehen- 
sible person in the performance of his 
public functions. This is the same 
Adams who was involved in the Wenzell 
matter and the notorious Dixon-Yates 
contract. This is the same Sherman 
Adams who was head over heels in the 
Dixon-Yates scandal, a contract so rot- 
ten that the Attorney General of the 
United States had to recommend that it 
be cancelled. Yet he is the same Adams 
the President of the United States says 
he needs. This is the same Adams who, 
at the beginning of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, set up the principles of 
political patronage in connection with 
quasi-judicial tribunals in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, if it were not so tragic 
there would be some phases of the scan- 
dal which would be amusing. Adams 
says, “I don’t own the rug; I just bor- 
rowed it.” That is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the American people. Does 
he think he improved the ethics of his 
actions by saying he just borrowed this 
expensive rug from this millionaire, for 
whom he has done favor after favor? 

Then, of course, he says this million- 
aire was a friend. Let me say that one 
of the tests of the ethical standards of 
a public servant is whether he is on 
double guard when it comes to a matter 
of requests from friends. 

The sad fact is that Sherman Adams 
has been wallowing in the mire of dirty 
conduct in performing the duties of the 
second most important post in the White 
House, that of administrative assistant 
to the President. Who needs to be hit 
on the head with a baseball bat to get 
through his skull the fact that when 
Sherman Adams calls up a Government 
agency on the telephone, the Govern- 
ment agency knows, to all intents and 
purposes, the President of the United 
States is calling? And when Sherman 
Adams telephones and makes inquiry 
about a Goldfine case, do Senators think 
Mr. Howrey would have to have a bill of 
particulars as to why Mr, Adams was 
calling? 

Let us have a look at what Mr. Howrey 
did, because it is rather interesting. 
The President seems to think that every- 
thing was on the legal “up and up.” 

Mr. President, let me repeat what I 
have said before about the political im- 
morality of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. They do much of their wrongdo- 
ing within the law, but that does not 
make it moral or ethical. 
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With regard to the Adams call to the 
Federal Trade Commission, section 10 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
reads: 

Any officer or employee of the Commission 
who shall make public any information ob- 
tained by the Commission without its au- 
thority, unless directed by a court, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 year, or by fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


Does anyone question that Mr. How- 
rey, as chairman of the Commission, 
was an officer of the Commission or an 
employee of the Commission? Is there 
any question about the fact that he was 
covered under the language of the act? 

Let us turn to the Commission’s rules 
of practice, procedures and organiza- 
tion. I read from paragraph 1.134: 

Release of confidential information: (a) 
Upon good cause shown, the Commission 
may by order direct that certain records, 
files, papers, or information be disclosed to 
a particular applicant. 

(b) Application by a member of the public 
for such disclosure shall be in writing, under 
oath, setting forth the interest of the appli- 
cant in the subject matter; a description 
of the specific information, files, documents, 
or other material inspection of which is re- 
quested; whether copies are desired; and the 
purpose for which the information or ma- 
terial, or copies, will be used if the appli- 
cation is granted. Upon receipt of such an 
application the Commission will take action 
thereon, having due regard to statutory 
restrictions, its rules, and the public interest. 

(c) In the event that confidential ma- 
terlal is desired for inspection, copying, or 
use by some agency of the Federal or a State 
Government, a request therefor may be 
‘made by the administrative head of such 
agency. Such request shall be in writing, 
and shall describe the information or ma- 
terial desired, its relevancy to the work and 
function of such agency and, if the pro- 
duction of documents or records or the tak- 
ing of copies thereof is asked, the use which 
is intended to be made of them. The Com- 
mission will consider and act upon such 
requests, having due regard to statutory 
restrictions, its rules, and the public inter- 
est. 


The record is perfectly clear. Adams 
called up Howrey. He asked for infor- 
mation about the Goldfine case, includ- 
ing a request about who the complainants 
were. Under the rules of the Commis- 
sion itself the Chairman had the duty 
to get permission from the Commission 
to give this information. The Chairman 
did not do so. On his own, he prepared 
a personal memorandum. He gave Mr. 
Adams information which the Chairman 
of the Commission had no right to give 
Mr. Adams. In view of Mr. Adams’ re- 
lationships with Mr. Goldfine—the pay- 
ment of his hotel bills, the gift of a vi- 
cuna coat, his borrowed rug, if it is bor- 
rowed (and it would be interesting to see 
what would have happened to the rug if 
this scandal had never arisen). Mr. 
Adams had no right, so far as decent 
ethics are concerned, to seek from Mr. 
Howrey the information which he sought. 
In my judgment, under the law, when 
the Chairman was proceeding the way 
he was proceeding, he was at least com- 
pounding a felony, because Mr. Howrey, 
in my legal opinion, had no legal right 
at all to give Mr. Adams such informa- 
tion by way of a personal memorandum. 
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Then what does the record show that 
Mr. Adams did? He called Mr. Goldfine 
and told him who the complainants were. 
Hagerty is trying to cover up on this one. 
These boys at the White House are great 
boys after the fact. They try to do a 
coverup job. Hagerty gave a rather am- 
biguous statement to the effect that, 
after all, some attorney for the complain- 
ants had indicated who the complainants 
were. It is perfectly obvious that if such 
were true—I question whether it is true, 
from the standpoint of the time sequence, 
but let us assume it is—from the record, 
Mr. Adams did not know it. He thought 
he was giving Goldfine news, and I am 
satisfied he did give him news. I am 
satisfied he told Goldfine what Goldfine 
did not know, and that it was of great 
advantage to Goldfine to find out who 
his competitors were or who were claim- 
ing the alleged wrongdoings on the part 
of Mr. Goldfine. 

Oh, Mr. President, it simply has a 
stench attached to it. It has a stench 
which is always attached to malfeasance 
in office—a dirty, rotten business. 

But the President needs him, he says. 
Well, I want to let the President in on 
a secret if he does not know it; the 
people of the United States no longer 
need Sherman Adams. If they were in 
a position to get rid of him, I have no 
doubt as to what their verdict would be 
at the polls, because if he is going to 
participate in this kind of unethical 
practice, he is certainly not needed. 

Not only have the President's hound’s 
teeth decayed, but his administration 
has decayed into a pretty rotten busi- 
ness. 

This is no new position for the senior 
Senator from Oregon. I got wise to the 
President during the campaign in 1952, 
and I found his expediency so rotten 
that I resigned from his party. I started 
on Inauguration Day in 1953 by warn- 
ing the Senate not to confirm the nom- 
inations of members of the Cabinet un- 
til they had been subjected to a thorough 
examination. Let the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp speak for itself. I blocked the 
Cabinet on Inauguration Day, when 
many of my friends on the Democratic 
side were pleading with me to go along 
with Eisenhower on a honeymoon. I 
wanted no part of that political wedding 
party. I rejected the offer of that 
honeymoon, and I stood up on the other 
side of the aisle and blocked the con- 
firmation of nominations of members of 
the Cabinet on that day. Let the REC- 
orp speak for itself. 

I stated then that we needed time to 
examine the Cabinet nominations from 
the standpoint of conflict of interest; 
and of all the various political immorali- 
ties of the Eisenhower administration 
since, the stenchiest one is the matter 
of conflict of interest, whether we are 
dealing with Wenzell, Adams, or anyone 
else. There has been a betrayal of an 
ethical responsibility to a democratic 
people. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will show 
that, in connection with the Talbott 
case, I stated, “If the Senate confirms 
this man’s nomination today, we shall 
have trouble with him over conflict of 
interest before he is out of office.” His 


own testimony before the committee 
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showed that he has not learned a thing 
about conflict of interest since World 
War I, when he and his father were 
guilty of such a notorious violation of 
the conflict-of-interest doctrine that the 
great Charles Evans Hughes handed 
down a devastating report on the Tal- 
botts, pointing out what they had done 
in violation of the conflict-of-interest 
doctrine. 

I have been wise to this gang from the 
beginning. When the history of the 
Eisenhower administration is written by 
historians after we have left the scene, 
it will be recorded as the most corrupt 
administration in the history of our Na- 
tion up to this date. That is the kind 
of administration we have; and the Pres- 
ident says he needs Adams. 

I can understand that. I can under- 
stand that a President who has made 
such a sorry record in regard to political 
morality would need this fellow; but I 
repeat that the American people do not 
need him. I hope someone who has 
some influence with the President can 
advise him that he really does not need 
him, and that in the interest of good 
government he should be removed. 

If President Eisenhower follows the 
course of action which has been indi- 
cated, I suppose it may be said that he 
is pardoning Adams, because this is 
really a form of executive pardon. To- 
morrow we may pick up the newspaper 
and read that he has issued a pardon to 
certain individuals from an earlier ad- 
ministration who were convicted as a 
result of the so-called mess in Washing- 
ton. I would be against it, let me say; 
but if he is to pardon Adams, he should 
go into the pardon business on a grand 
scale, and pardon some others, who have 
actually gone through the gamut and 
have been convicted. If he is going to 
support this type of person he ought not 
to discriminate between parties. He 
ought to issue some other pardons. 

Let the Record show that my remarks 
about the pardoning of individuals who 
have been convicted were made in a 
jocular vein to emphasize the point that 
I am against malfeasance in office, 
whether it be by a Democratie or a Re- 
publican administration. 

As I close my remarks, I say that the 
President of the United States, by his 
statement today, has shown that he has 
not only an Achilles heel, but clay feet. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 


day, June 19, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 18, 1958: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Edward T. Wailes, of the District of Colum- 
bia; to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iran. 
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In THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Robert Vernon Lee, 028882, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as The 
Adjutant General, United States Army, 
and as major general in the Regular Army 
of the United States, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 3036. 

Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) Frank Alden Tobey, 
041698, United States Army, for appointment 
as Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, 
as major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States, and as major general in the 
Army of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sections 
3036, 3442, and 3447. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 

Gen. Willard Gordon Wyman, 012356, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be general. 

The following-named officers under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Cooper Clarke, O16068, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be general. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Arthur Mayo, 018621, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army), 
for appointment as Chief of Finance, United 
States Army, as major general in the Regular 
Army of the United States, and as major 
general in the Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3036, 3442, and 3447. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3307: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen, Raymond Wiley Curtis, 016784, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edward Gilbert Farrand, 016788, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Richard Hutchison, 
016796, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Bertram Arthur Holtzworth, 
016804, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Olaf Helgesen Kyster, Jr., 016830, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Jordan Verbeck, 
016852, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwicker, O16878, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Raymond Earle Bell, 016897, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. David William Traub, 017110, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Garrison Barkley Coverdale, 
017148, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Paul Amos Gavan, 017169, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, Samuel Leslie Myers, O17180, 
Army of .the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, William Mattingly Breckin- 
ridge, O17210, Army of the United States 
(brigadier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Wilhelm Paul Johnson, 017229, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 
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Maj. Gen. Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche, 
017234, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Lilley Sherburne, Jr., 
017293, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Henry Wienecke, O41569, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gens 
eral, U. S. Army). 

ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATIONS IN THE ARMY 

The nominations of Karl B. Anderson, Jr., 
and 381 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Army, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on May 27, 1958, 
and appear in full in the Senate proceedings 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of Karl B. Anderson, Jr., 
which is shown on page 9592, and ending 
with the name of Morton E. Wolverton, which 
is shown on page 9593. 


In THE AR Force 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the United States Air Force 
under the provisions of chapter 839, title 10, 
United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Terence P. Finnegan, 18703A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, chaplain. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Robert P. Taylor, 18737A, Regular Air 
Force, chaplain. 


ADDITIONAL CONFIRMATIONS IN THE AIR FORCE 


The nominations of Col. Peter R. Moody, 
8884A, and Col. William T. Woodyard, 4827A, 
to be permanent professors in the United 
States Air Force Academy, and the nomina- 
tions of Robert R. Renfro and 733 other 
officers, which were confirmed today, were 
received by the Senate on May 7, 1958, and 
may be found in full in the Senate proceed- 
ings of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for that 
date, under the caption “Nominations,” be- 
ginning with the name of Peter R. Moody, 
which is shown on page 8253, and ending 
with the name of Daryl E. Tonini, which is 
shown on page 8256. 

The nominations of Myrl D. Stiles and 
1,671 other persons for promotion in the 
Regular Air Force, which were confirmed 
today, were received by the Senate May 29, 
1958, and may be found in the Senate 
proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for that date, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Myrl D. 
Stiles, which is shown on page 9846, and end- 
ing with the name of John J. McCambridge, 
which is shown on page 9852. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Adm. Felix B. Stump, United States Navy; 
to be placed on the retired list with the 
rank of admiral under the provisions of title 
10 United States Code, section 5233, 

Vice Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy; to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5085. 

Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, he was nomi- 
nated to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of admiral while so serving. 

In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy; when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of vice admiral 
in accordance with the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 5233. 

The nominations of Franz Euler III, and 
735 other officers, which were confirmed to- 
day, were received by the Senate on May 13, 
1958, and may be found in full in the Sen- 
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ate Proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL REC= 
orp for that date under the caption “Nomi- 
nations,” with the name of Franz 
Euler III, which is shown on page 8581, and 
ending with the name of Darrel K. Pastrell, 
which is shown on page 8583. 


In THE MARINE CORPS 


The nominations of Kenneth E. Martin 
and 279 other officers for appointment in the 
Marine Corps, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on May 27, 1958, 
and may be found in full in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that date, under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of Kenneth E. 
Martin, which is shown on page 9593, and 
ending with the name of William R. Irwin, 
which occurs on page 9594. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 40:21: He giveth power to the 
faint, and to them that have no might 
He increaseth strength. 

Almighty God, our gracious benefac- 
tor, Thou art the light of the hearts that 
seek Thee, and the life of the souls that 
love Thee, and the strength of the minds 
that know Thee. 

Grant that throughout this entire day 
we may walk in closest communion with 
Thee and receive that joy which comes 
from service. 

May we be strengthened by Thy grace 
and always look up unto Thee, whence 
cometh our help, as we encounter hard 
tasks and heavy responsibilities, 

Inspire us to be the messengers of 
comfort and cheer, eager to share with 
needy humanity the blessings which 
Thou dost bestow upon us so abun- 
dantly. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 3910. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 

; and 

8S. 3974. An act to provide for the reporting 
and disclosure of certain financial transac- 
tions and administrative practices of labor 
organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuse in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of 
labor organizations, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 846. An act for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 


view Commission to study the outdoor rec- 
reation resources of the public lands and 
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other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12540) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from amendments of 
the Senate numbered 2 and 3 to the bill 
(H. R. 10589) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
of the President and sundry general 
Government agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that pursuant to the au- 
thority granted him on Tuesday, June 
17, 1958, he did on that day sign the 
following enrolled bills of the Senate: 

8.734. An act to revise the basic com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 

; and 

5S. 3093. An act to extend for an additional 
period of 2 years the authority to regulate 
exports contained in the Export Control Act 
of 1949, 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12428) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. ROONEY, 
PRESTON, SIKES, MAGNUSON, CANNON, 
COUDERT, Bow, CLEVENGER, and TABER., 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
OUTER SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12575) to 
provide for research into problems of 
flight within and outside the earth’s at- 
mosphere, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the amendments of the Senate and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs, McCormack, BROOKS 
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of Louisiana, Hays of Arkansas, O’BRIEN 
of New York, METCALF, MCDONOUGH, 
FULTON, KEATING, and FORD. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES 


The SPEAKER of the House of Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the Vice Presi- 
dent and Members of the United States 
Senate, who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the Vice Presi- 
dent taking the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members of 
the committee to escort His Excellency 
the President of the Republic of the 
Philippines into the Chamber, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack; the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Martin; the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Gorpon; and the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate the Chair appoints as 
members of the Committee of Escort the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from California 
(Mr, Knowtanp], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the fol- 
lowing guests, who entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives and took 
the seats reserved for them: 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 
we members of the President's Cab- 

et. 

At 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper announced His Excellency, 
the President of the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, escorted by 
the committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives and stood at the 
Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress: I have had the great pleasure 
many times in the past of presenting dis- 
tinguished guests to the assembled Sen- 
ators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in this Chamber, but I have 
never had an occasion when I felt more 
honored or more proud than in the duty 
I am privileged to perform at this time 
of presenting to you a soldier, a states- 
man, a patriot, the President of a new 
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country that was brought into existence 
without the firing of a gun, but by mu- 
tual understanding of the United States 
of America and the Philippine Islands, a 
people which have carried on in such 
fashion as to justify every hope we had 
that they were capable of establishing a 
stable and serviceable government, the 
President of that great republic, the 
Republic of the Philippines. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
CARLOS F. GARCIA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


President GARCIA. Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Speaker, and honorable Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, from 
the bottom of my heart I thank you for 
this high honor you have accorded me 
by inviting me to speak to the great 
American Nation through its Congress. 
I come here on behalf of the Filipino 
people, your best friends in Asia, who 
live in the faith that the heart of this 
great American Nation has for them a 
soft spot. [Applause.] I speak for 23 
million Filipinos who renew the vow that 
we stand by this great Nation, the United 
States of America, as long as her leader- 
ship of the Free World continues to be 
nobly dedicated to the supreme cause of 
world freedom and peace. [Applause.] 

In pledging help to the friends of free- 
dom everywhere to achieve their own se- 
curity and well-being, the United States, 
through President Eisenhower, said, 
“Recognizing economic health as an in- 
dispensable basis of military strength 
and the Free World’s peace, you shall 
strive to foster everywhere and to prac- 
tice yourselves policies that encourage 
productivity and profitable trade.” On 
this state visit of mine to your grand 
country, thanks to the hospitality of 
your great President and people, I hope 
to avail myself of the magnificent op- 
portunity to exchange with you re- 
newed pledges of Philippine-American 
solidarity on the basis of equality, mu- 
tuality of interest, and identity of ideals. 
This is also an opportunity to reiterate 
the resolve that we the Filipino people, 
within the limits of our capabilities, 
will assume our just burden in the com- 
mon defense of freedom and in the com- 
mon pursuit of peace. [Applause.] 

Twelve years ago, on July 4, 1946, you 
granted us the precious boon for which 
we had longed and fought through al- 
most four centuries: our independence. 
You gave it not by compulsion, but by a 
voluntary sovereign act. You gave it as 
free men and as champions of freedom 
and in just recognition of the fact that 
we deserved it, and were willing to as- 
sume its tremendous responsibilities. 
With our cities and Provinces buried at 
the time under the ruin and rubble of 
the world’s most devastating war, with 
the national economic structure wrecked 
by 4 years of ruthless enemy occupation, 
with our industries despoiled and de- 
stroyed, and our agriculture neglected, 
we nevertheless gladly accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of independent nation- 
hood, We then believed, as we still do, 
that with freedom and independence as 
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our instrumentality and with the cour- 
age and determination of our people as 
our inspiration, we could build again 
what had been destroyed, we could re- 
store what had been lost, and we could 
establish a regime of justice, liberty and 
democracy. 

We in the Philippines like to believe 
that in our 12 years of independent na- 
tional existence, we have proved to the 
world that we have not betrayed Amer- 
ica’s trust and confidence. We like to 
believe that we have shown that your 
50 years of arduous and altruistic effort 
to help us prepare for our independence 
were neither fruitless nor wasted. We 
like to believe that the thousands of 
American soldiers who fought with us 
in Bataan, Corregidor, Leyte, and other 
hallowed places did not fight or die in 
vain. [Applause.] We like to believe 
that the financial assistance you have 
given for our country’s reconstruction 
and rehabilitation after the war bespoke 
the gratitude of the American Nation to 
the Filipinos who were confronted with 
the double task of building the founda- 
tions of the Philippine Republic and at 
the same time rebuilding what had been 
destroyed during a war fought for a 
common cause. We think that in 12 
years we have, with your assistance and 
inspiration, successfully completed the 
task of reconstruction and restoration. 

Now as we start a new chapter in the 
unending work of nation building we 
face another great challenge, namely, 
the building of a national economy ca- 
pable of affording down to the humblest 
citizen of a democratic Philippines eco- 
nomic well-being, social security, and 
stability. We are determined to succeed 
in this task. Only then shall we be able 
to establish the validity of our claim in 
Asia that the product of 50 years of 
Philippine-American collaboration is a 
democracy that offers to its people the 
reality of a free and abundant life. 
{Applause.] We shall have proved that 
freedom means the building up of human 
dignity, that democracy means more pro- 
ductivity on the farm and in the factory 
and more harmony and contentment in 
the home; that liberty means the utiliza- 
tion of our national resources and the 
full employment of our manpower for 
the enrichment of our lives and the win- 
ning of peace and contentment. By our 
suecess in this endeavor, we hope to be 
able to demonstrate to the world that 
not communism, but democracy, which 
stimulates productivity of the mind, the 
heart, and the hand, is the answer to 
the needs of the hungry and the prayers 
of the oppressed in Asia. [Applause.] 
That democracy, which is founded upon 
the eternal verities, is the answer to the 
spiritual wants of 1 billion Asians, as it 
is the answer to the material wants of 
more than half of mankind. 

In this great task we ask for your un- 
derstanding, your encouragement and 
your assistance—not your charity. We 
need your faith. We seek from you the 
strength to make our country an effec- 
tive force for democracy in Asia. The 
historic role of the United States in Asia, 
in my humble view, is far from com- 
pleted. It is true that by the grant of 
Philippine independence you have started 
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a libertarian cycle of far-reaching con- 
sequences, resulting in the independence 
of other Asian countries, like India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and lately, 
Malaya. And I would add that this cycle, 
which has rolled on irresistibly into Af- 
rica, will not be completed until every 
nation of the world shall have become 
free and independent. [Applause.] 

Nevertheless, may I be permitted to 
suggest that the logic of events and the 
dynamics of history will not permit the 
United States of America, the recog- 
nized leader of the Free World, to stop 
there. She led triumphantly the forces 
of freedom in two world wars. She gave 
the best of her gallant youth to redeem 
the cause of liberty, held captive in the 
hands of the oppressor. She has given 
billions of dollars of her substance to 
help break down the ramparts of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and disease, and to clear 
the way for a better world. But when 
these battles have been won, destiny 
yet calls on America to continue lead- 
ing the forces of freedom and democ- 
racy in the battle for a universal peace 
founded upon justice, liberty and eco- 
nomic security. The last war taught 
us to reject isolationism as a national 
policy. It compelled us to accept the 
principle of the fundamental unity of 
the human race—the brotherhood of 
man. The peace and freedom of Asia, 
where one-half of humanity lives, is 
therefore unavoidably the concern of the 
Free World of which the United States 
of America is the acknowledged leader. 
Asia must therefore be won for democ- 
racy. She must be won for peace. To 
that end, Asia should be helped to de- 
velop a political, economic and social 
climate in which freedom and peace can 
flourish. Asia, the birthplace of the 
greatest religions of the earth, must not 
be allowed by the folly of passive in- 
difference to fall under the control of a 
godless ideology. [Applause.] Asia, with 
her thirst for capital and modern tech- 
nology must be won to the conviction 
that democracy can lead her out of the 
depths of poverty to the heights of fulfill- 
ment. She must be convinced that the 
democratic ideology which contains the 
eternal truths preached by Christ and 
other great religious leaders, prophets 
and poets is, in modern times, the ideol- 
ogy, that can best satisfy her deep spirit- 
ual longings. [Applause.] 

In the fields of commerce, industry, 
agriculture, art, and science, the Asians 
should be led to the conviction, not by 
words but by deeds, that human dignity 
and human freedom are the highest in- 
terests of democracy everywhere; that 
democracy is the sworn foe of oppres- 
sion, intolerance, social injustice, and 
economic insecurity everywhere; and 
that democracy stands squarely on the 
principle that the state was created for 
man and not man for the state. These 
being the very principles upon which 
American democracy stands, it is difficult 
to conceive that her leadership coupled 
with understanding and helpful and 
imaginative policies, should fail to win 
the heart of 1 billion Asians whose deep- 
est longings are freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear, freedom to grow and 
develop in peace, and freedom to lift 
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themselves up from abasement of the 
body and the spirit. [Applause.] 

The Filipinos happen to have a culture 
that is an amalgam of the best in the 
Asian, Latin, and Anglo-American cul- 
tures. Itis the only country in southeast 
Asia where the overwhelming majority 
of the people profess the Christian faith. 
By geography and racial affinity we are 
of the East, and by culture we are of the 
West. Our jurisprudence is a confluence 
of Asian, Latin, and Anglo-American 
jurisprudences. The greatest of our 
writers wrote in Spanish, Tagalog, and 
other vernaculars, and the modern ones 
in English. Thus, the breadth and depth 
of our culture, its varied and multilateral 
quality, permits us to claim, without 
being immodest, a fair understanding of 
both the East and the West and to be- 
come a bridge of understanding between 
the two. This is a role which we would 
be happy to perform in the higher inter- 
ests of the Free World and in the service 
of world peace. 

No one, therefore, should underesti- 
mate the tremendous impact upon the 
Asian peoples of the Philippines’ success 
in establishing among its people a real, 
substantial, and effective democracy as 
envisaged by Jefferson and Lincoln, and 
by our own Rizal and Mabini. On the 
other hand, no one should discount the 
possibility that the failure of democ- 
racy in the Philippines might prove to be 
a fatal setback to the expanding fron- 
tiers of democracy in Asia. 

If you will bear with me for a while, 
may I be allowed to present to you in bold 
strokes a picture of the political and 
economic conditions in my country. The 
23 million Filipinos are closely and af- 
fectionately attached to you in warm 
friendship, for you have lived with us for 
more than half a century and have left 
imperishable influences on our history, 
politics, economics, and culture. We 
fought side by side with you when the 
fortunes of war were at the lowest ebb, 
and ever after. We never wavered in 
loyalty, not even under the fire and 
sword of a ruthless enemy. [Applause.] 
Our veterans who survived after risking 
their all have unflinching faith that 
America will always remember their de- 
votion and they are confident that Con- 
gress will ever be mindful of their in- 
terests. While Bataan and Corregidor 
were fought by armies, the Philippine 
resistance movement was fought by the 
masses of our people. During our asso- 
ciation of nearly half a century, you in- 
spired our people with the immortal 
principles of your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. You gave us both the letter 
and the spirit of your Constitution. The 
political thinking and practices of our 
people bear the deep imprint of Ameri- 
can political institutions and usages. 
Our democratic way of life has been en- 
riched and vitalized by your own. Thus, 
when under the dynamic leadership of 
President Magsaysay, we quelled the 
Communist-inspired Huk rebellion and 
outlawed communism in the Philippines 
under a law signed by me last year, we 
acted under the inspiration of our 
spirit of 1896 not less than under your 
spirit of 1776. [CApplause.] 
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The English language is the official 
language of the Philippines and will so 
remain indefinitely. It is one of the cul- 
tural bonds that bind our country to 
America and to the English-speaking 
world. American culture has cut a deep 
swath in our own. Even now, the Eng- 
lish-language newspapers in the Philip- 
pines continue to be the favorite news- 
papers of Filipino readers. Side by side 
with the development of the indigenous 
culture, we appreciate more and more 
American art and literature. Your cul- 
tural legacy now forms part of the soul 
of the Philippine nation. 

The economic bond between our two 
countries is equally important. The big- 
gest market for our foreign trade is the 
United States to which we sell 52 per- 
cent of our exports and from which we 
buy 55 percent of our imports. The 
Philippines occupies the 11th rank among 
the foreign markets for American prod- 
ucts. Your total investments in the 
Philippines amount to $250 million and 
is thus the biggest foreign investment 
in the Philippines. Under the so-called 
parity amendment to our constitution, 
Americans enjoy the same rights as Fili- 
pinos to develop the natural resources of 
the country and to establish public utili- 
ties. We have not given this privilege 
to any other foreigner. No other coun- 
try in the world has given it to you. 
For that reason, the biggest power com- 
panies and mining companies in the 
Philippines up to now are American- 
owned. American investors come in 
slowly, but they keep coming. American 
capital and Philippine labor have har- 
monious relations. Both our elite and 
our labor force come from 21 universi- 
ties, 352 colleges, and 31,000 public and 
private schools in all of which the demo- 
cratic ideology is accepted and commu- 
nism rejected by free choice. 

So, I venture to submit my considered 
view that long after government-to-gov- 
ernment treaties are made and unmade, 
long after agreements are emptied of 
meaning, long after covenants expire, 
this people-to-people relation between 
Filipinos and Americans will endure 
through the surging centuries of time. 
[Applause.] These, ladies and gentle- 
men, are some of the priceless, intangi- 
ble stakes in our wedded national des- 
tinies. 

I said awhile ago that our task of re- 
construction and restoration is over. We 
have accomplished that with generous 
American aid. But now we are starting 
the more difficult task of building a na- 
tional economy that will afford the hum- 
blest citizen of the country a fair share 
of the comforts and conveniences of 
modern civilized life, a fair assurance of 
continuous employment of our man- 
power, and a fair measure of economic 
security and stability for all. Our natu- 
ral resources in land, mines, forests, ma- 
rine and hydroelectric power potential 
are vast and the greatest part of them 
are yet untapped. Our potential pro- 
duction of rubber, cotton, rice, corn and 
other cereals, and minerals is unlimited. 
Our actual production of copra, hemp, 
and sugar is limited only by the demand 
of the world market. Some of the 
world’s biggest deposits of nickel, iron, 
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copper, and other minerals are found in 
the Philippines. We are hopeful that 
someday the tremendous efforts of ex- 
ploration for oil conducted by American 
companies will yield the expected results. 
These, in short, are the vast potentiali- 
ties of my country. 

But I must be frank with you and say 
that our economic situation leaves much 
to be desired. We are far from our eco- 
nomic goals. To exploit the vast natural 
resources I have referred to, we lack the 
capital and in certain cases, the know- 
how. Our balance of payments in our 
international trade has been unfavor- 
able in the postwar years. It is true 
that we have increased our exports from 
$263.4 millions in 1947 to $428.9 millions 
in 1957. But our imports have increased 
faster, from $511.1 millions in 1947 to 
$614.6 millions in 1957. It is also true 
that from 1953 up to the present, pur- 
suant to our industrialization program, 
we have established with very little for- 
eign borrowing more than 800 new in- 
dustries. But we are encountering difi- 
culties in providing the dollar require- 
ments of these new industries in machin- 
ery, spare parts and raw materials which 
have to be imported. This has strained 
our international reserves. We have ex- 
tensive irrigation projects to bolster our 
food production. We have also big har- 
bor improvement projects, especially for 
Manila, to provide port facilities for a 
growing foreign and domestic trade. We 
have power development projects to cope 
with the rapidly expanding industriali- 
zation program in the Manila area, Visa- 
yas and Mindanao. But principally, we 
want to realize thereby our ambitious 
but necessary program of rural electri- 
fication by which we hope to stimulate 
home and cottage industries in the rural 
areas; bring to our countryside the bless- 
ings of newspapers, movies, radio and 
television and other modern urban con- 
veniences and facilities; improve the liv- 
ing standards of our rural folk, and 
brighten up their social and economic 
outlook. But these can no longer be 
financed with our own resources alone. 
To finance these development projects, 
we therefore need foreign capital and 
credit. 

These are some of the urgent and eco- 
nomic problems we have in our country. 
So much of our working capital has been 
invested in the building of the projects 
and industries we have so far undertaken 
that refinancing has become imperative. 
We have progressed halfway toward our 
objective; we cannot turn back. We 
need strength to take us to the legitimate 
goal which we believe we can reach with 
the assistance of our friends. 

Lastly, may I express a parting thought 
as a tribute to this great American na- 
tion by borrowing the words of one of its 
greatest Presidents, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He said: 

The state of this Nation is good—the heart 
of this Nation is sound—the spirit of this 


Nation is strong—the faith of this Nation is 
eternal. 


[Applause.] 

The Philippines, your loyal friend and 
ally, appeals to that heart, to that spirit, 
and to that faith of this Nation. 

LApplause, the Members rising.] 
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At 1 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m., His 
Excellency the President of the Philip- 
pines, accompanied by the Committee of 
Escort, retired from the Chamber. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the following 
order: 

The Members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 1 
o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings that transpired during the recess be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIT INFLATION SPENDING 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few days and weeks, the press has 
carried numerous reports of comments 
of many responsible private citizens and 
Government officials, including Members 
of Congress, who have called attention 
to the grave financial crisis facing our 
Nation. Estimates range from $3 billion 
to $4 billion in deficit spending for the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of this month, 
and from $10 billion to $14 billion for 
fiscal 1959. 

Even if the most optimistic of these 
estimates proves correct, it will mean 
hardship, if not tragedy, for the millions 
of our citizens who live on more or less 
fixed incomes. 

When we dump deficit dollars into the 
American economic stream by Federal 
spending, we are undermining our cur- 
rency and forcing inflation. Therein lies 
the tragedy for our fixed-income people, 
Inflation is invisible taxation in its most 
vicious form. By Government deficit- 
inflation spending, we are reversing the 
ancient, though not necessarily honor- 
able, practice of “soaking the rich” and 
are embarking on a course for-ordained 
to “soak the poor.” It is ironic that most 
of the advocates of the huge spending 
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programs that will bring this about, 
claim to be working for the little man. 
They are destroying the litile-man 
class of American citizen; and are creat- 
ing in his place an American peasant 
class, property-less people who will never 
be able to accumulate anything because 
of Government inflation-taxation. 


EVIL MACHINATIONS OF 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Supreme Court, in its actions on Mon- 
day, June 16, on the matter of three 
passport cases, has further tied the 
hands of our Government in any effort 
to protect the people from the evil 
machinations of communism. 

Now those persons, untrue to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy on 
which our Government is founded, but 
American citizens nevertheless, may, 
under the protection of the American 
flag, travel the world over denouncing 
us if they will and furthering the causes 
of communism. 

Monday was another day of victory 
for communism. 

I do not believe the Congress can stand 
idly by and watch our laws be rendered 
so ineffectual as to actually aid those 
who would belittle and destroy our de- 
mocracy. To do so is not in defense 
of freedom. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds upon which he raises 
the question of special privilege. 

Mr. CANNON. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of last Thursday a letter is 
printed denying the veracity of certain 
statements which I had made in a speech 
on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. What is the language 
that the gentleman objects to? 

Mr. CANNON. He refers to the ma- 
terial which I gave on the floor as a lie. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

UNPUBLISHED HISTORY 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Second World War a Subcommittee 
on Appropriations withheld for some- 
thing like 3 years information on the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb until it 
was completed. From the beginning of 
the Second World War a similar subcom- 
mittee likewise has withheld mention of a 
report on the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

The subcommittee, consisting of Engel, 
of Michigan; Snyder, of Pennsylvania; 
Kerr, of North Carolina; Taber, of New 
York; and Cannon, of Missouri were in- 
formed by the FBI that the enemy was 
kept advised of local conditions in Hawaii 
by Japanese tradesmen who communi- 
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cated by various methods, including dis- 
play of colored blankets and sheets hung 
on a clothesline visible from the ocean. 

On the suggestion of these local na- 
tionals, the attack was timed for Sunday 
morning, as weekend festivities usually 
left a part of the Armed Forces with a 
hangover and correspondingly reduced 
efficiency. On this particular Saturday 
evening an elaborate dinner was given 
by a wealthy American heiress from 
which six high-ranking officers were car- 
ried home. This may account in some 
respect for the slowness with which the 
defense forces rallied from the attack. 
Although the Japanese command had ex- 
pected to lose a third of their striking 
force, the loss was negligible. The report 
says: 

The reported sighting of a submarine peri- 
scope at 3:42 a. m. on the morning of De- 
cember 7, in close proximity to Pearl Har- 
bor, even though not verified, should have 
put the entire Navy command on the qui 
vive, and when at 6:40 a. m. the presence of 
a submarine was definitely established the 
entire Navy command should have been on 
full alert. 


Admiral Smith, Chief of Staff to Ad- 
miral Kimmel, said he did not get the 
information as to the probable location 
from which the Japanese carriers 
launched the attack for some 2 days. 
Notwithstanding the Army radar plotted 
the withdrawal of the Japanese force to 
the north after the attack, this vital in- 
formation was not employed following 
the raid in searches for the raiders. 
Witnesses before the investigating com- 
mittee attributed this lethargy to faulty 
liaison and a “complete failure in inte- 
gration of Army-Navy effort.” They also 
testified that while numerous officers of 
the Army and Navy attended social func- 
tions at various points on the island, 
there was no evidence of excessive drink- 
ing by any officer of either service on 
that night. At another hearing it was 
testified that “except for a negligible 
number” the use of intoxicating liquor 
on the preceding evening did not affect 
their efficiency. But the very fact that 
it was considered necessary to empha- 
size this testimony naturally gives rise to 
some doubt. 

It was also testified that the command- 
ing general, Hawaiian Department, and 
the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet were both guests at dinners away 
from their posts of command that eve- 
ning, but returned to their quarters at 
an early hour. FBI handed to the in- 
telligence officers of the 2 commanders 
urgent notes warning of imminent attack 
and were informed that 1 of them rep- 
rimanded his valet for bothering him 
with official matters at such a time and 
the other placed the envelope in his 
pocket unopened and apparently did not 
read it until after the attack. 

It was the most disastrous defeat in 
the history of American arms. Three 
thousand men and a large part of the 
United States Navy were lost and a 
crushing blow was dealt American pres- 
tige throughout the world. 

Investigations started immediately 
and continued at intervals for years. 
Within 2 weeks the Roberts Commis- 
sion, headed by Associate Justice Rob- 
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erts, of the Supreme Court, was calling 
witnesses—Admiral Kimmel returned 
with a stenographer and revised the 
transcript. Then came the Hart inves- 
tigation, headed by Admiral Hart—in 
which Admiral Kimmel declined to par- 
ticipate. He had already edited the 
transcript in the first investigation and 
apparently did not want the record com- 
plicated by irrelevant facts. And after 
the passage of nearly 3 years, when the 
catastrophe had drifted into a hazy 
background and the indignation of the 
Nation was somewhat mollified by the 
hard-fought success of our armed serv- 
ices in the Pacific and European thea- 
ters, obliging friends got through a Con- 
gressional resolution under which a 
Naval Court of Inquiry and an Army 
Pearl Harbor Board instituted inquiries 
under 3 admirals and 3 generals respec- 
tively. 

In this inquiry the three admirals who 
conducted the naval inquiry were, in 
effect, trying not only Admiral Kimmel 
but they were by the same rule trying 
the system, trying the institution under 
which they had been reared and in 
which they expected to live the re- 
mainder of their official lives, and of 
course they found him as blameless as 
the driven snow. He had done abso- 
lutely nothing he should not have done. 
And he had done everything that he 
should have done, before, during and 
after the conflagration. The finding of 
the court of inquiry was so absurd, such 
a travesty of justice, that Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal indignantly assem- 
bled an impartial commission under 
Adm. H. Kent Hewitt, and Secretary of 
War Stimson convened a similar com- 
mission in his department, under Henry 
W. Clausen, both of which contributed 
to the factual history of the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster. 

But the conflicting testimony and the 
general dissatisfaction of the Nation had 
by this time rendered an authoritative 
overall investigation imperative, and on 
July 20, 1946, the Joint Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor At- 
tack, consisting of 5 Members of the 
House and 5 Members of the Senate, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Al- 
ben W. Barkley, later Vice President, 
and the vice chairmanship of the late 
beloved Jere Cooper, issued a final re- 
port. 

The outstanding feature in these long 
drawn-out investigations was the 
astounding conflicts in testimony and 
the irresponsibility of evidence submit- 
ted by high ranking personnel of both 
the Navy and the Army. Witnesses re- 
versed and rereversed testimony given in 
former investigations. Admiral Kimmel 
himself says in his book, “Admiral Kim- 
mel’s Own Story of Pearl Harbor,” that 
witnesses who testified before the Hewitt 
board changed testimony they had pre- 
viously sworn to. 

In addressing the Senate on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945, Senator Barkley declared 
that the reports on Pearl Harbor by the 
Roberts Commission, by the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board, the Navy Court of In- 
quiry, and other authorities, are confus- 
ing and conflicting, when compared to 
one another, and to some extent contain 
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contradictions and inconsistencies with- 
in themselves.” ‘The final report of the 
joint committee states: 

The Navy court exonerated Admiral Kim- 
mel, 


But it goes on to say: 

The affidavits and testimony at the further 
investigations contain many instances where 
witnesses gave evidence nraterially different 
from that which they had previously sworn 
to before the Army board and Navy court. 
Again, before this committee, these same 
witnesses further changed their testimony 
from that sworn to twice previously, or 
pleaded lapses of memory. 


Added to the disgust of the country at 
these whitewash proceedings was the 
clamorous demand to know how a posi- 
tion so admirably defended as Pearl Har- 
bor, with every facility, submarine nets, 
radar, sonar, planes and ships of the 
line, could be approached both by land 
and sea by such extensive armaments 
without detection. The debacle was all 
the more inexplicable in view of the fact 
that both commanders had been repeat- 
edly warned and were continuously 
alerted, 

It was my misfortune recently to have 
to call attention here on the floor to 
Pearl Harbor and its lessons, in the hope 
that another such situation might be 
avoided by providing for better coopera- 
tion and coordination of forces through 
unification of command. In the course 
of my remarks, I referred to the report 
by FBI to our subcommittee in December 
of 1941. In response to those remarks, 
Admiral Kimmel has sent me and other 
Members of the House a letter in which 
he takes issue with my statement that— 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations held hearings in which it was 
testified that at the time of the attack the 
naval commander, Admiral Kimmel, and the 
Army commander, General Short, were not 
even on speaking terms. And the exhaustive 
investigations by the committee, appointed 
by the President, and by the joint committee 
of the House and Senate, showed that, al- 
though both had been repeatedly alerted over 
a period of weeks prior to the attack, they 
did not confer on the matter at any time. 


In confirmation of his replication, he 
cites the discredited findings of the three 
admirals which made the investigation 
by the joint committee necessary: 

Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant General 
Short were personal friends. They met fre- 
quently, both socially and officially. Their 
relations were cordial and cooperative in 
every respect and, in general, this is true as 
regards their subordinates. They frequently 
conferred with each other on official matters 
of common interest, but invariably did so 
when messages were received by either which 
had any bearing on the development of the 
United States-Japanese situation or on their 
general plans in preparing for war. Each was 
mindful of his own responsibility and the 
responsibilities vested in the other. Each 
was informed of measures being undertaken 
by the other to a degree sufficient for all prac- 
ical purposes. 


It is significant that it was found nec- 
essary in an inquiry of this character to 
stress the claim that the naval com- 
mander and the military commander 
were friends. What else would be ex- 
pected of ranking officers of the United 
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States forces in anticipation of war? 
Why was it necessary to emphasize it? 

It was necessary because there was 
general knowledge that they were not on 
friendly terms. Admiral Kimmel him- 
self says in his own book, “My relations 
with General Short, which were once the 
subject of considerable confusion in the 
public mind, have now been clarified.” 
They were clarified when both were be- 
fore courts of inquiry and all but life it- 
self depended on their convincing the 
world that they had been friends when 
they should have been friends. But the 
Roberts Commission report says, “Dur- 
ing a period of 10 days preceding the 
Japanese attack, the responsible com- 
manders held no conference directed to 
a discussion of the meaning of the warn- 
ings and orders sent them, and failed to 
collaborate and to coordinate defensive 
measures which should be taken pur- 
suant to the orders received.” And 
again: 

Neither of them informed himself of the 
measures and dispositions taken by the 
other. 


The report of the joint committee 
says—in reference to the testimony of 
the two that they played golf together 
and dined together—that was what they 
testified—“but they did not get together 
on official business in such a manner as 
to insure that each possessed the same 
knowledge of the situation as the other 
and to effect coordination and integra- 
tion of their efforts.” 

And again: 

That Admiral Kimmel was completely 
oblivious of what the Army was really doing 
evinces the ineffectiveness of the liaison that 
was maintained by the Navy in the Army 
operations section. 


And finally, the joint Congressional 
committee concludes: 


The claim of a satisfactory relationship 
for practical purposes is not substantiated. 


The joint committee explains: 


The whole story of discussions during 1941 
with respect to unity of command is a pic- 
ture of jealous adherence to departmental 
prerogatives and unwillingness to make con- 
cessions in the interest of both the Army and 
the Navy. The same comment is applicable 
to the near dispute between Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short as to which of them 
should command Wake and Midway when 
the marines were replaced by soldiers. It is 
proper to suggest that had both the com- 
manding officers in Hawail been less con- 
cerned between November 27 and December 7 
about preserving their individual preroga- 
tives with respect to Wake and Midway and 
more concerned about working together to 
defend the Hawalian coastal frontier in the 
light of the warnings they had received, the 
defensive situation confronting the Japanese 
on the morning of December 7 might well 
have been entirely different. 


And Admiral Kimmel, in response to 
my statement that he had been repeat- 
edly alerted, insists that he was not in- 
formed and not notified, and so forth. | 

When Admiral Kimmel accepted com- 
mand at Pearl Harbor he is certain to 
have realized he was taking over an ad- 
vanced and exposed post. Pearl Harbor 
had been regarded for years as a poten- 
tial target for enemy action. 


June 18 


In January 1941, Admiral Stark, in 
appointing him as commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, wrote: 

I realize fully the enormous responsibility 
placed on your shoulders in one of the most 
critical periods in our history, and where the 
Navy more than any other branch of the 
Government is likely to have to bear the 
brunt. 

In my humble opinion we may wake up 
any day with some mines deposited on our 
front doorstep or with some of our ships 
bombed. 


Prophetic words. No more concise or 
specific warning could have been given 
under the circumstances. In March 
1941, Captain Zacharias told Admiral 
Kimmel that should war between the 
United States and Japan eventuate, it 
would begin with an attack on the Pa- 
cific Fleet, without declaration of war, 
and on a Sunday morning. And Admiral 
Stark wrote to the same effect on 
April 1. 

The Roberts Commission found and 
reported that messages and orders over 
a period of weeks prior to the attack 
warned that “hostilities were momen- 
tarily possible.” “The warnings indi- 
cated war and war only.” 

On February 1, the Secretary of War 
forwarded to Admiral Kimmel a dis- 
patch from the American Ambassador 
at Tokyo as follows: 

The Peruvian Minister has informed a 
member of my staff that he has heard from 
many sources, including a Japanese source, 
that in any event of trouble breaking out 
between the United States and Japan, the 
Japanese intend to make a surprise attack 
against Pearl Harbor, with all their strength 
and employing all their equipment, 


On February 7, the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote to Admiral Kimmel: 

In replying to your letter of January 24, 
regarding the possibility of surprise attack 
upon the fleet of the naval base at Pearl Har- 
bor, I wish to express complete concurrence 
as to the importance of this matter and the 
urgency of our making every possible prepa- 
ration to meet such a hostile effort, 


On July 19, Admiral Kimmel was ad- 
vised of an intercepted Japanese dis- 
patch reading: 


Will crush resistance if offered and set up 
martial law. 


And on October 16: 
The resignation of the Japanese Cabinet 


has created a grave situation. You will take 
due precaution. Acknowledge. 


On November 24, Admiral Kimmel re- 
ceived the following message marked for 
action: 


Chances of favorable outcome of negotia- 
tions with Japan very doubtful. A surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction is a 
possibility. 


The committee comments that no ac- 
tion appears to have been taken by Ad- 
miral Kimmel pursuant to these dis- 
patches. 


November 25 Admiral Stark cabled: 


I have been in constant touch with Mr. 
Hull and it was only after a long talk with 
him that I sent the message to you a day or 
two ago showing the gravity of the situation. 
He confirms it all in today’s meeting, as did 
the President. Neither would be surprised 


over a Japanese surprise attack. From many 
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angles an attack on the Philippines would be 
the most embarrassing thing that could hap- 
pen to us. 

On November 27, Admiral Kimmel re- 
ceived a message beginning with the 
words: 

This dispatch is to be considered a war 
warning. 


The committee commented in its re- 
port: 

Every naval officer who has testified on the 
subject stated that never before in his naval 
experience had he ever seen a dispatch con- 
taining the words “war warning.” 


Admiral Kimmel testified that never 
before in his some 40 years as a naval 
officer had he seen these words employed 
in an official dispatch. The dispatch 
continued: 

Negotiations with Japan looking to sta- 
Dilization of conditions in the Pacific have 
ceased and an aggressive move by Japan is 
expected within the next few days. The time 
for training for a prospective eventuality has 
passed. The eventuality, war, is at hand. 


Simultaneously, a warning was sent to 
General Short concerning prospect of 
hostile action at any moment signed by 
General Marshall—a command directive. 

A dispatch to Admiral Kimmel dated 
November 28, concluded: 

Be prepared to carry out tasks assigned in 
WPL 46 so far as they apply to Japan in case 
hostilities occur. 


While Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short conferred formally on November 
27, December 1, 2, and 3 according to the 
Roberts’ Commission report, their con- 
ferences related to the dispute between 
them as to which would command in 
Wake and Midway. They did not then 
or subsequently hold any conferences 
specifically directed to the meaning and 
Significance of the warning messages 
received by both. 

The burning of official papers is tradi- 
tionally the last step before hostilities 
start. On December 3 the special FBI 
agent at Honolulu gave notice that the 
Japanese consul general in Honolulu 
was burning his papers. Simultaneously 
he notified Director J. Edgar Hoover in 
Washington. 

On December 3, Admiral Kimmel was 
supplied with the following information: 

Instructions were sent yesterday to Japa- 
nese diplomatic and consular posts to de- 
stroy most of their codes and ciphers at once 
and to destroy all important, confidential 
and secret documents. 


On December 6, the Chief of Naval 
Operations sent a dispatch to Admiral 
Kimmel authorizing him to order de- 
struction of American papers in the Pa- 
cific islands. 

The joint committee reported: 

Admiral Kimmel could not have been 
unaware of the meaning of code destruction 
and the Japanese reputation for surprise ac- 
tion. He should have been vigilant. He 
owed this to his position as commander of 
the fleet, 


Said Senator Ferguson in a minority 
report: 

Admiral Kimmel failed in the performance 
of this obligation. 


Admiral Kimmel insists he was on 
friendly relations with General Short. 
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Although he received significant infor- 
mation on four different occasions be- 
tween December 1 and December 6, con- 
cerning the destruction of codes and con- 
fidential documents in Japanese diplo- 
matic establishments, as well as in his 
own outlying possessions, he failed to 
convey that information to General 
Short. 

The joint committee reports: 

No conferences were held by Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short between December 3 
and the attack. 


Admiral Kimmel insisted that not only 
was he on the most intimate terms with 
General Short, but also that “this was 
true as regards their subordinates.” 

But Admiral Bellinger stated that be- 
tween November 27 and December 7 he 
did not confer with the Army Air Force 
commander, General Martin, regarding 
long-range reconnaissance. In other 
words, there were no discussions during 
this critical period between the two of- 
ficers responsible for the air arms of the 
Navy and Army in Hawaii. And the vast 
cloud of Japanese planes attacked un- 
detected and destroyed both fleet and 
airplane forces. 

The joint committee comments: 

There is no substantial evidence of any 
specific discussions between Admiral Kim- 
mel and members of his staff on or after 
receipt of the war warnings—concerning the 
advisability or practicability of distant re- 
connaissance from Oahu, 


The committee adds: 

The picture presented by radio intelligence 
was among the most significant information 
relating to when and, to a degree, where 
the Japanese would possibly attack. 


And no one, reading the headlines in 
the local newspapers alone could have 
failed to appreciate the increasing tense- 
ness of the situation and the signs of 
rapidly approaching war. For example 
the Honolulu Advertiser carried the fol- 
lowing headlines: 

November 7, 1941: “Japan Ready to 
Act Unless Tension Ceases.” 

November 13, 1941: “‘Tokyo Radio As- 
serts War Is Already On.” 

November 14, 1941: “Japanese Confi- 
dent of Naval Victory.” 

Other local newspapers carried head- 
lines of similar import. All these news- 
Papers were daily delivered to both 
Navy and Army offices. 

The joint Congressional committee re- 
port sums up the situation: 

From a review of dispatches and corre- 
spondence sent Admiral Kimmel it is con- 
cluded that he was fully informed concerning 
the progress and deterioration of relations 
with Japan and was amply warned of the 
imminence of war with that nation. 


He would have been summarily court- 
martialed but for the fact, as explained, 
in the Additional Views by Mr. Keefe, 
that such proceedings would have been 
impossible without the disclosure of mili- 
tary secrets. 

Three thousand American servicemen 
died that morning without a chance. A 
great fleet and a mighty air force were 
wiped out. How many thousands died 
on the battlefields that followed and 
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how many billions of. dollars have been 
taken from American taxpayers as a re- 
sult, are matters of conjecture, 


AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIR, AND PRESERVATION OF 
CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 3910) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


“TITLE I—RIVERS AND HARBORS 


“Sec. 101, That the following works of im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and other 
waterways for navigation, flood control, and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, in accordance with 
the plans and subject to the conditions rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers in the 
respective reports hereinafter designated: 
Provided, That the provisions of section 1 of 
the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1945 (Public Law No. 14, 79th Cong. 1st 
sess.), shall govern with respect to projects 
authorized in this title; and the procedures 
therein set forth with respect to plans, pro- 
posals, or reports for works of improvement 
for navigation or flood control and for irriga- 
tion and purposes incidental thereto, shall 
apply as if herein set forth in full: 


“Navigation 


“Josias River, Maine: House Document No. 
$77, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$258,400. 

“Salem Harbor, Mass.: House Document 
No. 31, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,100,000; 

“Boston Harbor, Mass.: House Document 
No. 349, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $720,000; 

“East Boat Basin, Cape Cod Canal, Mass.: 
House Document No. 168, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $360,000; 

“Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.: House Docu- 
ment No. 136, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,300,000; 

“New York Harbor, N. Y.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 45, 74th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,678,000; 

“Baltimore Harbor and channels, Mary- 
land: House Document No. 86, 85th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $28,161,000; 

“Herring Creek, Md.: House Document 
No. 159, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $110,000; 

“Betterton Harbor, Md.: House Document 
No. 333, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $78,000; 

“Delaware River anchorages: House Docu- 
ment No. 185, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $24,447,000; 

“Hull Creek, Va.: House Document No. 287, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of $269,- 
800; 

“Morehead City Harbor, N. C.: Senate 
Document No. 54, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,197,000; 

“Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla.: House Document No. 222, 85th 
Congress, maintenance; 

“Port Everglades Harbor, Fla.: House Docu- 
ment No, 346, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $6,683,000; 
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“Escambia River, Fla.: House Document 
No. 75, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $61,000; 

“Gulfport Harbor, Miss.: Senate Document 
No. 123, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

“Barataria Bay, La.: House Document No. 
82, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,647,000; 

“Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La.: 
Senate Document No. 54, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $48,000; 

“Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Tex.: House 
Document No. 131, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $413,000; 

“Galveston Harbor and Houston Ship 
Channel, Tex.: House Document No. 350, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of $17,- 

- 196,000; 

“Matagorda Ship Channel, Port Lavaca, 
Tex.: House Document No. 388, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $9,944,000; 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Tex.: House Document No. 361, 86th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of #6,272,000; 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
‘Tex., La Quinta Channel: Senate Document 
No. 33, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $954,000; 

“Freeport Harbor, Tex.: House Document 
No. 433, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $317,000; 

“Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn., damage to levee and 
drainage districts: House Document No. 135, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of $2,- 
476,000; 

“Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., commercial 
harbor: House Document No. 136, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $246,000; 

“Mississippi River at Alton, Ill, small- 
boat harbor: House Document No. 136, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $101,000; 

“Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver 
Slough: House Document No. 345, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $241,000; 

“Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report 
on damages: House Document No. 412, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $147,000; 

“Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., 
and lock and dam No, 26: Senate Document 
No. 7, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,802,000; 

“Mississippi River between the Missourl 
River and Minneapolis, Minn.: Modification 
of the existing project in the Mississippi 
River at St. Anthony Falls, Minneapolis, 
Minn., House Document No. 33, 85th Con- 


gress; 

“Minnesota River, Minn.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 144, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,539,000: Provided, That the chan- 
nel may be extended five-tenths of a mile 
upstream to mile 14.7 at an estimated addi- 
tional cost of $5,000; 

“Vermilion Harbor, Ohio; House Docu- 
ment No. 231, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $474,000; 

“Ohio River at Gallipolis, Ohio: House 
Document No. 423, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $66,000; 

“Licking River, Ky.: House Document No. 
434, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

“Saxon Harbor, Wis.: House Document No. 
169, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$393,500; 

“Two Rivers Harbor, Wis.: House Docu- 
ment No. 362, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $66,000; 

“Port Washington Harbor, Wis.: House 
Document No. 446, 88d Congress, at an esti- 
mated Federal cozi of $2,181,000: Provided, 
‘That local interests shall contribute 30 per- 
cent of the total cost of the project; 

“St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 95, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

“Old Channel of Rouge River, Mich.: House 
Document No. 135, 85th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $101,500; 

“Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 107, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $14,927,000; 
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“Toledo Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 486, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $859,000; 

“Irondequoit Bay, N. Y.: House Document 
No. 332, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,938,000; 

“Santa Cruz Harbor, Santa Cruz, Calif.: 
House Document No. 357, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,612,000; 

“Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.: Senate 
Document No. 8, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $19,800,000; 

“Siuslaw River, Oreg.: House Document 
No. 204, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,693,100; 

“Port Townsend Harbor, Wash.: House 
Document No. 418, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $387,000; 

“Bellingham Harbor, Wash.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 46, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $83,700; 

“Douglas and Juneau Harbors, Alaska: 
House Document No. 286, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,394,000; 

“Dillingham Harbor, Alaska: House Docu- 
ment No. 390, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $372,000; 

“Naknek River, Alaska: House Document 
No. 390, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $19,000; 

“Cook Inlet, navigation improvements, 
Alaska: House Document No. 34, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $5,199,200; 

“San Juan Harbor, P. R.: House Document 
No. 38, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $5,476,800; 

“Beach erosion 

“State of Connecticut, area 9, East River 
to New Haven Harbor: House Document No. 
395, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$12,000; 

“Connecticut shoreline, areas 8 and 11, 
Saugatuck River to Byram River: House Doc- 
ument No. 174, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $229,000; 

“Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, N. Y.: 
House Document No. 411, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $2,724,000; 

“Atlantic coast of New Jersey, Sandy Hook 
to Barnegat Inlet: House Document No. 332, 
85th Congress at an estimated cost of $6,- 
755,000; 

“Delaware coast from Kitts Hummock to 
Fenwick Island, Del.: House Document No. 
216, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$28,000; 

“Palm Beach County, from Lake Worth 
Inlet to South Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.: House 
Document No, 342, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $222,500; 

“Berrien County, Mich.: House Document 
No. 336, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $226,000; 

“Manitowoc County, Wis.: House Docu- 
ment No, 348, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $50,000; 

“Fair Hayen Beach State Park, N. Y.: 
House Document No. 134, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $114,000; 

“Hamlin Beach State Park, N. Y.: House 
Document No. 138, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $404,000; 

“Humboldt Bay, Calif.: House Document 
No. 282, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $38,200; 

“Santa Cruz County, Calif.: House Docu- 
ment No. 179, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $516,000; 

“San Diego County, Calif.: House Docu- 
ment No. 399, 84th Congress at an estimated 
cost of $289,000; 

“Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, island 
of Kauai, T. H.: House Document No, 432, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$20,000. 

“Sec. 102. That the Secretary of the Army 
is hereby authorized to reimburse local in- 
terests for such work done by them, on the 
beach erosion projects authorized in section 
101, subsequent to the initiation of the co- 
operative studies which form the basis for 
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the projects: Provided, That the work which 
may have been done on these projects is ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers as being in 
accordance with the projects hereby adopt- 
ed: Provided further, That such reimburse- 
ment shall be subject to appropriations ap- 
plicable thereto or funds available therefor 
and shall not take precedence over other 
pending projects of higher priority for im- 
provements. 

“Sec. 103. That pending fulfillment of the 
conditions of local cooperation for the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, Algiers Canal, as au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945, appropriations heretofore 
or hereafter made for maintenance of rivers 
and harbors may be used for operation and 
maintenance of the railroad bridge over Al- 
giers Canal for the period from September 1, 
1956, to December 31, 1958. 

“Sec. 104. That there is hereby authorized 
a comprehensive project to provide for con- 
trol and progressive eradication of the water- 
hyacinth, alligator weed, and other obnox- 
ious aquatic plant growths from the navi- 
gable waters, tributary streams, connecting 
channels, and other allied waters in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, and Texas, in the combined interest 
of navigation, flood control, drainage, agri- 
culture, fish and wildlife conservation, pub- 
lic health, and related purposes, including 
continued research for development of the 
most effective and economic control meas- 
ures, at an estimated additional cost for the 
expanded program over that now underway 
of $1,350,000 annually for 5 years, of which 
70 percent, presently estimated at $945,000, 
shall be borne by the United States and 30 
percent, presently estimated at $405,000, by 
local interests, to be administered by the 
Chief of Engineers, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Army in cooperation 
with other Federal and State agencies in 
accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers, published as House Document No. 
37, 85th Congress: Provided, That local in- 
terests agree to hold and save the United 
States free from claims that may occur from 
such operations and participate to the extent 
of 30 percent of the cost of the additional 
program: Provided further, That Federal 
funds appropriated for this project shall be 
allocated by the Chief of Engineers on a 
priority basis, based upon the urgency and 
need of each area, and the availability of 
local funds. 

“Sec. 105. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and fiood-control acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for naviga- 
tion and allied purposes to be prepared under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
the form of survey reports, and that pre- 
liminary examination reports shall no longer 
be required to be prepared. 

“Sec. 106. That the improvement of Apa- 
lachicola Bay, Fla., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act of 1954 in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 156, 82d Con- 
gress; and the improvement of Apalachicola 
Bay, Fla., channel across St. George Island, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1954, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 557, 82d Congress, are hereby 
modified to provide that the Secretary of the 
Army shall reimburse local interests for such 
work as they may have done upon the proj- 
ects insofar as this work shall be approved 
by the Chief of Engineers and found to have 
been done in accordance with the projects 
adopted by the act of 1954: Provided, That 
reimbursement shall be based upon the re- 
duction in the amount of material which 
will have to be removed to provide project 
dimensions at such time as Federal dredging 
of the channels is undertaken: Provided fur- 
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ther, That such reimbursement shall be sub- 
ject to appropriations applicable thereto and 
shall not take precedence over authorized 
Federal improvements of higher priority. 

“Src, 107. That the improvement of Pas- 
cagoula Harbor, Dog River Cutoff, Miss., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1950, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 188, 81st Congress, is hereby modified to 
provide that the Secretary of the Army shall 
reimburse local interests for such work as 
they may have done on this project, within 
the limits of the Federal portion of the proj- 
ect, over and above any items required as a 
part of the local cooperation for the project, 
insofar as the same shall be approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and found to have been 
done in accordance with project modification 
adopted in said act: Provided, That such 
payment shall not exceed the sum of $44,000: 
Provided further, That such reimbursement 
shall be subject to appropriations therefor 
and shall not have precedence over author- 
ized Federal improvements of higher prior- 
ity: And provided further, That no reim- 
bursement to local interests shall be made 
until they have met all the requirements of 
local cooperation in the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 188, 81st Congress. 

“Src. 108. That the Federal project struc- 
tures, appurtenances, and real property of 
the upper Fox River, Wis., shall be disposed 
of in accordance with the provisions of this 
section: Provided, That all or any part of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States to any portion of the said property 
may, regardless of any other provision of law, 
be conveyed, upon such terms and conditions 
as may be advisable: Provided further, 
That, if the State of Wisconsin offers to take 
over said property under the terms and con- 
ditions hereinatfer prescribed, the Secretary 
of the Army is hereby authorized to convey 
by quitclaim deed to said State, without 
monetary consideration, all such right, title, 
and interest of the United States in said 
property, and the United States shall there- 
after have no further obligations with re- 
spect to the property so conveyed. In con- 
sideration of the State accepting such con- 
veyance, and assuming responsibility for said 
property, there is hereby authorized to be ex- 
pended from appropriations hereafter made 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army toward the work of 
placing the project facilities in a condition 
suitable for public purposes, not to exceed 
$300,000. The Chief of Engineers is author- 
ized to enter into agreements with the duly 
authorized representatives of the States with 
respect to the details of the work to be per- 
formed and transfer of the property. If the 
State fails to present a satisfactory offer 
within 2 years after the date of enactment of 
this act, said property may be disposed of 
pursuant to the provisions of existing law 
and upon such terms and conditions as may 
be determined to be in the public interest: 
And provided further, That, after acceptance 
of said property by the State of Wisconsin, 
the Federal laws, other than the Federal 
Power Act, governing the protection and 
preservation of navigable waters shall not 
apply to the reach of the upper Fox River, 
Wis., above its juncture with the mouth of 
the Wolf River. 

“Sec. 109. The projects for the Tlinois 
Waterway and Grand Calumet River, Ill. 
and Ind. (Calumet-Sag navigation project), 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
July 24, 1946, is hereby modified in accord- 
ance with the recommendations in House 
Document No. 45, 85th Congress, insofar 
as they apply to existing highway bridges in 
part I, Sag Junction to Lake Calumet, at 
an estimated additional cost of $9,884,000. 

“Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
hereby is authorized to acquire on behalf 
of the United States the fee simple title in 
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and to the lands in the lake (known as Sin- 
nissippi Lake) created by the Government 
dam constructed across Rock River be- 
tween Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., and over 
which the United States now holds flowage 
rights or easement, and in and to all other 
lands upon which the United States has 
rights or easements used for the purpose of 
and appurtenant to the operation of the 
Federal project known as the Illinois and 
Mississippi Canal (which lake, canal, feed- 


er, and appurtenances therto are referred 


to collectively in this section as the canal) 
in the State of Illinois; said fee simple title 
to be acquired subject to the continuing 
right of access to Sinnissippi Lake by the 
riparian owners whose land adjoins and abuts 
said lake. Such acquisition may be ac- 
complished by purchase, acceptance of do- 
nation, exchange, exercise of the power 
of eminent domain, or otherwise. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army further 
is authorized out of appropriations here- 
after made for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, to cause 
the canal to be repaired and modified for the 
purpose of placing the same in proper con- 
dition for public recreational use other than 
through-navigation, including (but not 
limited to) the repair or reconstruction of 
the aforesaid Government dam across Rock 
River; the repair or reconstruction of retain- 
ing walls, embankments, and fixed portions 
of the lock and dam structures, on both the 
feeder and the main portions of the canal; 
the removal of presently existing lock gates 
and the construction of fixed dams in lieu 
thereof; the repair of culverts, drainage 
ditches, fences, and other structures and im- 
provements, except bridges and roads, which 
the United States has maintained or has 
been obligated to maintain; the replacement 
of aqueducts with inverted siphons or 
flumes; such other repair, renovation, or 
reconstruction work as the Chief of Engi- 
neers may deem necessary or advisable to 
prepare the canal for public recreational use 
other than through-navigation; and the sale 
or other disposition of equipment, build- 
ings, and other structures, which are desig- 
nated by the State of Illinois as not suitable 
or needed for such use. The work of re- 
pair and modification shall be performed by 
the Corps of Engineers, and upon completion 
thereof the Chief of Engineers shall certify 
such completion to the Secretary of the 
Army. The work of repair and modificatior 
authorized in this subsection, as well as the 
land acquisition authorized in the p 
subsection, shall not be commenced prior to 
the approval by the Chief of Engineers and 
the responsible State representative of the 
agreement authorized in subsection (e) 
which shall include assurance from the 
State of Illinois that it will accept the 
conveyance of all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the canal. 
Upon such conveyance the United States 
shall have no further obligation with re- 
spect to the canal. 

“(c) Upon the request of the State of Nli- 
nois and of any corporation owning a rail- 
road which crosses a bridge over the canal, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
convey to said corporation, at any time be- 
fore the conveyance of the canal to the State 
of Illinois as provided in subsection (d) of 
this section, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to such bridge, and 
the delivery of any such bridge conveyance 
shall operate as a complete release and dis- 
charge of the United States from all further 
obligation with respect to such bridge. If 
the request also provides for the replace- 
ment of such bridge with a land fill, the 
Secretary of the Army further is authorized 
to permit the said corporation to make such 
replacement, but shall require adequate pro- 
vision for culverts and other structures al- 
lowing passage of the waters of the canal 
and necessary drainage, and for right-of- 
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way for necessary and appropriate road 


“(d) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized and directed, upon execution of 


_ the foregoing provisions of this section, to 


convey and transfer to the State of Illinois, 
by quitclaim deed and such other instru- 
ments as the Secretary may deem appropri- 
ate, without further consideration, the 
property of the canal; and to execute such 
other documents and to perform such other 
acts as shall be necessary and appropriate 
to complete the transfer to the said State 
of all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the canal. Upon and after 
the delivery of such deed, the State of Nli- 
nois is authorized, at all times, to use such 
quantity of water drawn from Rock River 
at Sinnissippi Lake, as is adequate and ap- 
propriate to operate the canal for public 
recreational use other than through naviga- 
tion. 

“(e) In the execution of the provisions of 
this section, the Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
duly authorized representatives of the State 
of Illinois with respect to the details of re- 
pair and modification of the canal and the 
transfer thereof to the State. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2 million to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

“Sec, 111. Whenever, during the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of any navigation, 
flood control, or related water development 
project under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Chief of Engineers deter- 
mines that any structure or facility owned 
by an agency of government and utilized 
in the performance of a governmental func- 
tion should be protected, altered, recon- 
structed, relocated, or replaced to meet the 
requirements of navigation or flood control, 
or both; or to preserve the safety or integrity 
of such facility when its safety or usefulness 
is determined by the Chief of Engineers to be 
adversely affected or threatened by the proj- 
ect, the Chief of Engineers may, if he deems 
such action to be in the public interest, enter 
into a contract providing for the payment 
from appropriations made for the construc- 
tion or maintenance of such project, of the 
reasonable actual cost of such remedial work, 
or for the payment of a lump sum represent- 
ing the estimated reasonable cost: Provided, 
That this section shall not be construed as 
modifying any existing or future require- 
ment of local cooperation, or as indicating 
a policy that local interests shall not here- 
after be required to assume costs of modify- 
ing such facilities. The provisions of this 
section may be applied to projects hereafter 
authorized and to those heretofore author- 
ized but not completed as of the date of this 
act, and notwithstanding the navigation 
servitude vested in the United States, they 
may be applied to such structures or facili- 
ties occupying the beds of navigable waters 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 112. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys to be made at the following named lo- 
calities and subject to all applicable provi- 
sions of section 110 of the River and Harbor 
Act of 1950; 

“Stave Island Harbor at South Goldsboro, 
Maine. 

“Tashmoo Pond, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

“Sachem’s Head Harbor at Guilford, Conn. 

“Poquonock River at Groton, Conn. 

“Water route from Albany, N. Y., into Lake 
Champlain, N. Y. and Vt., including the ad- 
visability of modifying existing Federal and 
State improvements, with due consideration 
of ultimate connection with the St. Law- 
rence River in Canada, 

“Hammonds Cove entrance to Locust Point 
Harbor, Long Island Sound, N. Y. 

“Indian River Bay to Assawoman Canal 
known as White’s Creek, and up White's 
Creek, Del. 
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“Indian River Bay via Pepper's Creek to 
Dagsboro, Del. 

“Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Mary- 

land, Delaware, and Virginia, with a view to 
elimination of the water chestnut (Trapa 
natans). 
» “Area from Cuckold Creek through Neale 
Creek and Neale Sound to the Wicomico 
River, Charles County, Md., to determine the 
feasibility of providing a safe and continuous 
inland channel for the navigation of small 
boats. 

“Currioman Bay, Va. 

“Tabbs Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 

“Wrights Creek, N. C. 

“Savannah River, with a view to providing 
9-foot navigation to Augusta, Ga. 

“Little Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte County, 
Fla. 

“Frenchman Creek, Fla. 

“Streams and harbor facilities and needs 
therefor at and in the vicinity of Bayport, 
Fia. in the interest of present and prospec- 
tive commerce and other purposes, with the 
view of improving the harbor facilities of 
Bayport as a port for commerce and for 
refuge on the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Channel from Lynn Haven Bayou, Fla., 
into North Bay, Fla. 

“Small-boat channel from the port of Pan- 
acea, Fla., into Apalachee Bay, Fla. 

“Dredged channel, vicinity of Sunshine 
Skyway, Tampa Bay, Fla. 

“Tampa Bay, Fla., with a view to deter- 
mining the feasibility of a fresh water lake 
at that location. 

“Apalachicola River Chipola Cutoff, Fla. 
via Wewahitchka, with a view to providing a 
channel 9 feet. deep and 100 feet wide. 

“Apalachicola River, Fla., in the vicinity of 
Bristol and in the vicinity of Blountstown. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Gulfport, 
Flas... 

“Trinity River, Tex. 

“Missouri River, with a view to extending 
§-foot navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Gavins Point Dam, S. Dak.-Nebr. 

“Channel from Port Inland, Mich., to deep 
‘water in Lake Michigan. 

“Connecting channel between Namakan 
Lake and Ash River, Minn. 

“Camp Pendleton Harbor and Oceanside, 
Calif., with a view to determining the extent 
of Federal aid which should be granted to- 
ward recommended beach erosion control 
measures at Oceanside, Calif., in equity with- 
out regard to limitations of Federal law ap- 
plicable to beach erosion control. 

“Anaheim Bay, Calif., with a view to de- 
termining the extent of Federal aid which 
should be granted in equity without regard 
to limitations of Federal law applicable to 
beach erosion control. 

“Sec. 113. Title I may be cited as the 
‘River and Harbor Act of 1958.’ 


“TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 


“Sec. 201. That section 3 of the act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936 (Public Law No. 738, 
74th Cong.), as amended by section 2 of 
the act approved June 28, 1938 (Public Law 
No. 761, 75th Cong.), shall apply to all 
works authorized in this title except that 
for any channel improvement or channel 
rectification project, provisions (a), (b), and 
(c) of section 3 of said act of June 22, 1936, 
‘shall apply thereto, and except as otherwise 
provided by law: Provided, That the author- 
ization for any flood-control project herein 
‘adopted requiring local cooperation shall ex- 
pire 5 years from the date on which local 
interests are notified in writing by the De- 
partment of the Army of the requirements 
‘of local cooperation, unless said interests 
shall within said time furnish assurances 
Satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that the required cooperation will be fur- 
nished. 

“Sec. 202. The provisions of section 1 of 
the act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 
No. 534, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), shall govern 
with respect to projects authorized in this 
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act, and the procedures therein set forth 
with respect to plans, proposals, or reports 
for works of improvement for navigation or 
flood control and for irrigation and purposes 
incidental thereto shall apply as if herein 
set forth in full. 

“Sec. 203. The following works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and authorized 
to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports herein- 
after designated and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth therein: Provided, That the 
necessary plans, specifications, and prelimi- 
nary work may be prosecuted on any project 
authorized in this title with funds from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for flood control so as to be ready for rapid 
inauguration of a construction program: 
Provided further, That the projects author- 
ized herein shall be initiated as expeditiously 
and prosecuted as vigorously as may be con- 
sistent with budgetary requirements: And 
provided further, That penstocks and other 
similar facilities adapted to possible future 
use in the development of hydroelectric 
power shall be installed in any dam author- 
ized in this act for construction by the De- 
partment of the Army when .approved by 
the Secretary of the Army on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission, 


“New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acushnet, 
Mass. 


“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion at New Bedford. Fairhaven, and 
Acushnet, Mass., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 59, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated Federal cost of $10,480,000 and 
at an estimated Federal cost of maintenance 
and operation of $55,000 annually: Provided, 
That in lieu of the local cooperation rec- 
ommended in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document No, 59, 85th 
Congress, local interests (a) contribute 30 
percent of the first cost of the project, said 
30 percent being presently estimated at 
$5,160,000, including the value of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) contribute 
the capitalized value of annual maintenance 
and operation for the main harbor barrier 
presently estimated at $1,560,000; (c) hold 
and save the United States free from dam- 
ages due to the construction works; and 
(d) maintain and operate all the works 
except the main harbor barrier after com- 
pletion in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army. 


“Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts 


“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion in the Narragansett Bay area, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 230, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated Federal cost of $11,550,000: 
Provided, That in Meu of the local coopera- 
tion recommended in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 230, 
85th Congress, local interests (a) contribute 
30 percent of the first cost of the project, 
said 30 percent being presently estimated at 
$4,950,000, including the value of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) hold and save 
the United States free from damages due to 
the construction works; and (c) maintain 
and operate the improvements after com- 
pletion in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army. 


“Connecticut River Basin 
“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $24 million for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
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Connecticut River Basin, approved in the 
act of June 28, 1938, as amended and sup- 
plemented by subsequent acts of Congress, 
and such comprehensive plan is hereby mod- 
ified to include the construction of the Lit- 
tleville Reservoir on the Middle Branch of 
Westfield River, Mass., substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 17, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $5,090,000. 

“The project for the Mad River Dam and 
Reservoir on the Mad River above Winsted, 
Conn., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
137, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,430,000. 


“Housatonic River Basin 


“The project for the flood-control dam and 
reservoir on Hall Meadow Brook in Torring- 
ton and Goshen, Conn., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 81, 85th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,960,000. 

“The project for the flood-control dam and 
reservoir on the East Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River in Torrington, Conn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 81, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,780,000. 


“Susquehanna River Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
N. Y. and Pa., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 394, 84th Congress, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $30 million for partial accomplish- 
ment of that plan. 

“Hudson River Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Mohawk River, N. Y., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 172, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $2,069,000, 


“Pantego and Cucklers Creek, N.C. 


“The project for flood protection on Pan- 
tego and Cucklers Creek, N. C., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 398, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $413,000. 


“Savannah River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
Hartwell Reservoir, approved in the Flood 
Control Acts of December 22, 1944, and May 
17, 1950, in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers contained in House Docu- 
ment No. 657, 78th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $44,300,000. 


“Central and southern Florida 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $40 million for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in central and 
southern Florida approved in the act of 
June 30, 1948, and subsequent acts of Con- 
gress, and such comprehensive plan is hereby 
modified as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No, 186, 85th 
Congress, and is further modified to include 
the following: 

“The project for canals, levees, water con- 
trol structures on the west side of the 
Everglades agricultural and conservation 


areas in Hendry County, Fla., substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers contained in Senate 
Document No. 48, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,172,000: Provided, That 
cost sharing for the works herein authorized 
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shall be on the same basis as that pre- 
scribed for works authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1954. 

“Mobile River Basin 
(“Tombigbee, Warrior, and Alabama-Coosa) 

“The project for flood control and related 
purposes on the Tombigbee River and trib- 
utaries, Mississippi, and Alabama, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
his report published as House Document No. 
167, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$19,311,000: Provided, That in lieu of the cash 
contribution contained in item (f) of the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers, 
local interests contribute in cash or equiva- 
lent work, the sum of $1,473,000 in addition 
to other items of local cooperation. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Alabama River at Montgomery, Ala., is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 83, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,300,000. 

“Lower Mississippi River 

“The project for flood control and im- 
provement of the lower Mississippi River 
adopted by the act approved May 15, 1928, 
as amended by subsequent acts, is hereby 
modified and expanded to include the fol- 
lowing items and the authorization for said 
project is increased accordingly: 

“(a) Modification of the White River 
backwater project, Arkansas, substantially in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
26, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost, over 
that now authorized, of $2,360,000 for con- 
struction and $57,000 annually for mainte- 
nance: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior shall grant to the White River 
Drainage District of Phillips and Desha 
Counties, Ark., such permits, rights-of-way, 
and easements over lands of the United 
States in the White River Migratory Refuge, 
as the Chief of Engineers may determine to 
be required for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of this project. 

“(b) Modification and extension of plan 
of improvement in the Boeuf and Tensas 
Rivers and Bayou Macon Basin, Ark., sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 108, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,212,000. 

“(c) In addition to the previous author- 
ization, the sum of $28,200,000 for prosecu- 
tion of the plan of improvement for the 
control of Old and Atchafalaya Rivers and 
® navigation lock approved in the act of 
September 3, 1954. 

”(d) In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, the sum of $35,674,000 for prosecution 
of the plan of improvement in the St. 
Francis River Basin approved in the act of 
May 17, 1950. 

“(e) The project for flood protection on 
Wolf River and tributaries, Tennessee, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 76, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,932,000. 

“(f) The project for Greenville Harbor, 
Miss., substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Mississippi River 
Commission, dated April 26, 1957, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,580,000. 

“The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on Bayou Chevreuil, La., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 347, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$547,000: Provided, That work already per- 
formed by local interests on this project, in 
accordance with the recommended plan as 
determined by the Chief of Engineers, may 
be credited to the cash contribution required 
of local interests. 
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“Trinity River Basin, Tex. 


“Notwithstanding clause (b) of paragraph 
5 of the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated May 28, 1954, with respect to the proj- 
ect for the Navarro Mills Reservoir on Rich- 
land Creek, Tex., authorized by section 203 
of the Flood Control Act of 1954, local inter- 
ests shall be required to pay $300,000 as the 
total cost of the project attributable to 
increase in net returns from higher utiliza- 
tion of the downstream valley lands. 


“Red-Ouachita River Basin 


“The general plan for flood control on Red 
River, Tex., Okla, Ark., and La., below 
Denison Dam, Tex. and Okla., as authorized 
by the Flood Control Act of 1946, is modified 
and expanded, at an estimated cost in addi- 
tion to that now authorized of $53,235,000, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 170, 85th Congress, on 
Millwood Reservoir and alternate reservoirs, 
Little River, Okla. and Ark.. except as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) All flood-control and land-enhance- 
ment benefits shall be nonreimbursable. 

“(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to pro- 
vide for future power installations, shall be 
provided in the reservoirs to be constructed 
above the Millwood Reservoir. 

“Gulf of Mexico 

“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion on Galveston Bay, Tex., at and in the 
vicinity of Texas City, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 347, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated Federal cost of $5,662,000: 
Provided, That in lieu of the local coopera- 
tion recommended in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 347, 
85th Congress, local interests (a) contribute 
30 percent of the first cost of the project, 
said 30 percent being presently estimated at 
$2,427,000, including the cost of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) contribute, at 
their option, the additional cost of provid- 
ing ramps in lieu of closure structures pres- 
ently estimated at $200,000; (c) hold and 
save the United States free from damages 
due to the construction works; and (d) 
maintain and operate all the works after 
completion, 


“Arkansas River Basin 


“The project for the Trinidad Dam on 
toire River, Colo., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 325, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $16,628,000. 

“The first section of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority, an instrumentality of the State of 
Oklahoma,’ approved July 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 
450), is amended by inserting after ‘as rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers,’ the 
following: ‘or such additional flood storage 
or pool elevations, or both, as may be 
approved by the Chief of Engineers.’ 

“White River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the sum of $57 
million for the prosecution of the compre- 
hensive plan for the White River Basin, ap- 
proved in the act of June 28, 1938, as amend- 
ed and supplemented by subsequent acts of 
Congress, and such comprehensive plan is 
hereby modified to provide that penstocks 
or other facilities, to provide for future 
power installations, shall be provided in the 
Lone Rock Reservoir. 

“Pecos River Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Mex., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
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neers in House Document No. 224, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated Federal cost of 


$1,791,200, 
“Rio Grande Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Rio Grande at Socorro, N. Mex. is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 58, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$3,102,700. 


“Upper Mississippi River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $21 million for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan for the upper Mis- 
sissippi River Basin, approved in the act of 
June 28, 1938, as amended and supplemented 
by subsequent acts of Congress. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Rock and Green Rivers, Ill., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 173, 85th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $6,996,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Eau 
Galle River at Spring Valley, Wis., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document No. 52, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $6,690,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Winona, Minn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 324, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,620,000. 

“The projects for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul and South St. 
Paul, Minn., are hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 223, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,705,500. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Minnesota River at Mankato and North 
Mankato, Minn., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 437, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,870,000. 

“The project for the Saylorville Reservoir 
on the Des Moines River, Iowa, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 9, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $44,500,000: 
Provided, That if the reservoir is used for 
water conservation, such use shall be in ac- 
cord with title III of this act. 

“The project for the Kaskaskia River, Ill., 
is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No, 232, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $23 million. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Root River at Rushford, Minn., is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers, in House Docu- 
ment No. 431,84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $796,000. 

“Great Lakes Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Bad River at Mellen and Odanah, Wis., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 165, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of $917,- 
000. 
“The project for flood protection on the 
Kalamazoo River at Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document No. 53, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,- 
358,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Grand River, Mich., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of ths Chief of Engineers in 
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Senate Document No. 132, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $9,825,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Saginaw River, Mich., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 346, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $16,085,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Owasco Outlet, tributary of Oswego River, 
at Auburn, N. Y., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No, 133, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $305,000. 


“Missouri River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $200 million for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan for the Missouri 
River Basin, approved in the act of June 28, 
1938, as amended and supplemented by sub- 
sequent acts of Congress: Provided, That 
with respect to any power attributable to 
any dam in such plan to be constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers, the construction of 
which has not been started, a reasonable 
amount of such power as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Interior, or such por- 
tions thereof as may be required from time 
to time to meet loads under contract made 
within this reservation, shall be made avail- 
able for use in the State where such dam 
is constructed: Provided, That the distribu- 
tion of such power shall not be inconsistent 
with the provisions of section 5 of the Flood 
-Control Act of 1944. 

“The Secretary of the Army, acting 
“through the Corps of Engineers, is author- 
ized and directed to undertake the construc- 
tion and to provide suitable sewer facilities, 
-conforming to applicable standards of the 
South Dakota Department of Health, to re- 
Place certain existing water or sewer fa- 
cilities of (1) the Saint Joseph’s Indian 
School, Chamberlain, S. Dak. by fa- 
cilities to provide for treatment of sewage or 
connection to the city system not exceeding 
$42,000 in cost; (2) Fort Pierre, S. Dak., sewer 
facilities not exceeding $120,000, and water 
facilities not exceeding $25,000; and (3) the 
city of Pierre, S. Dak., sewer facilities not 
exceeding $210,000; and the Secretary of the 
Army, acting through the Corps of Engi- 
neers, is further authorized and directed to 
pay to the Chamberlain Water Co., Cham- 
berlain, S. Dak., as reimbursement for re- 
moval expenses, not to exceed $5,000, under 
-the proyisions of Public Law 534, 82d Con- 
gress: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to provide the sums 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
paragraph out of any sums appropriated for 
the construction of the Oahe and Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reseryoir projects, Missouri 
River. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Sun River at Great Falls, Mont., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No, 343, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,405,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Cannonball River at Mott, N. Dak., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No. 35, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $434,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Floyd River, Iowa, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
‘Engineers in House Document No. 417, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,060,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Biack Vermillion River at Frankfort, Kans., 
is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 409, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $850,000, 

“The project for flood protection in the 
Goring and Mitchell Valleys, Nebraska, is 
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hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 139, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,214,000. 

“The project for flood control on Salt 
Creek and tributaries, Nebraska, is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 396, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $13,314,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Shell 
Creek, Nebraska, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 187, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,025,000. 


“Red River of the North Basin 


“The project for flood protection on Ruffy 
Brook and Lost River, Minn., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 141, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $632,000. 


“Ohio River Basin 


“The project for the Saline River and trib- 
utaries, Illinois, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in his re- 
port published as House Document No. 316, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,917,000: Provided, That in lieu of the 
cash contribution recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers, local interests contribute in 
cash, the sum of $286,000, in addition to oth- 
er items of local cooperation. 

“The project for the upper Wabash River 
and tributaries, Indiana, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 435, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $45,500,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Brush 
Creek at Princeton, W. Va., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document No. 122, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $917,000. 

“The project for floor protection on Mead- 
ow River at East Rainelle, W. Va., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 137, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $708,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at Williamson, 
W. Va., is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 105, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $625,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Lake 
Chautauqua and Chadakoin River at James- 
town, N. Y., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 103, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,796,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
West Branch of the Mahoning River, Ohio, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 191, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$12,585,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Chartiers Creek, at and in the vicinity of 
Washington, Pa., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 286, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,286,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Sandy 
Lick Creek at Brookville, Pa., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 166, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,188,000. 

“The project for flood control, and other 
purposes, in the Turtle Creek Basin, 
Pa., is hereby authorized substantially 
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in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 390, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $13,417,000. 

“The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Ohio River 
Basin is modified to provide for a reservoir 
at the Monroe Reservoir site, mile 25.6, on 
Salt Creek, White River Basin, Ind., in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
192, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$4,359,000. 


“Sacramento River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $17 million for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan approved in the 
act of December 22, 1944, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Sacramento River from Chico Landing to 
Red Bluff, Calif., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 272, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,560,000. 


“Eel River Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Eel River in the Sandy Prairie region, Call- 
fornia, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers, in House Document No. 
80, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$707,000. 

“Weber River Basin, Utah 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Weber River and tributaries, Utah, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 158, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $520,000, 


“San Joaquin River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $13 million for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the act of December 22, 1944, as amended 
and supplemented by subsequent acts of 
Congress. 

“Kaweah and Tule River Basins 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
the completion of the comprehensive plan 
approved in the act of December 22, 1944, 
as amended and supplemented by subse- 
quent acts of Congress is hereby authorized 
at an estimated cost of $28 million. 


“Los Angeles River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby atuhorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $44 million for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the act of August 18, 1941, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress, 

“Santa Ana River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $8 million for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the act of June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

“San Dieguito River Basin 


“The project for the San Dieguito River, 
Calif., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
288, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,961,000. 

“Columbia River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $112 million for the prose- 
cution of the projects and plans for the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, including the Willam- 
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ette River Basin, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 28, 1938, and subsequent 
acts of Congress, including the Flood Con- 
trol Acts of May 17, 1950, and September 3, 
1954. 

“In carrying out the review of House Docu- 
ment No. 531, 8ist Congress, 2d session, 
and other reports on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works of 
the United States Senate dated July 28, 1955, 
the Chief of Engineers shall be guided by 
flood-control goals not less than those con- 
tained in said House Document No. 531. 

“The preparation of detailed plans for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on the 
North Fork of-the Clearwater River, Idaho, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 51, 84th Congress, is 
hereby authorized at an estimated cost of 
$1,200,000. 

“Sammamish River Basin 


“The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on the Sammamish River, 
Wash., is hereby authorized substantially as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 157, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $825,000. 

“Territory of Alaska 

“The project for flood protection on Chena 
River at Fairbanks, Alaska, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No. 137, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $9,727,000. 

“The project for flood protection at Cook 
Inlet, Alaska (Talkeetna), is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 34, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $64,900. 

“Sec. 204. That, in recognition of the 
flood-control accomplishments of the multi- 
ple-purpose Oroville Dam and Reservoir, 
proposed to be constructed on the Feather 
River by the State of California, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated a mone- 
tary contribution toward the construction 
cost of such dam and reservoir and the 
amount of such contribution shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army in co- 
operation with the State of California, sub- 
ject to a finding by the Secretary of the 
Army, approved by the President, of eco- 
nomic justification for allocation of the 
amount of flood control, such funds to be 
administered by the Secretary of the Army: 
Provided, That prior to making the mone- 
tary contribution or any part thereof, the 
Department of the Army and the State of 
California shall have entered into an agree- 
ment providing for operation of the Oroville 
Dam in such manner as will produce the 
fiood-control benefits upon which the mone- 
tary contribution is predicated, and such op- 
eration of the dam for flood control shall be 
in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1955 (58 Stat. 890): Provided further, 
That the funds appropriated under this au- 
thorization shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Army in a manner which 
shall assure that the annual Federal con- 
tribution during the project construction 
period does not exceed the percentage of the 
annual expenditure for the Oroville Dam and 
Reservoir which the total flood-control con- 
tribution bears to the total cost of the dam 
and reservoir: And provided further, That, 
unless construction of the Oroville Dam and 
Reservoir is undertaken within 4 years from 
the date of enactment of this act, the au- 
thority for the monetary contribution con- 
tained herein shall expire. 

“Src. 205. (a) In order to provide adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests in land here- 
tofore acquired for the Grapevine Garza- 
Little Elm, Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney 
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Reservoir projects in Texas to conform such 
acquisition to a lesser estate in lands now 
being acquired to complete the real-estate 
requirements of the projects the Secretary 
of the Army (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized to reconvey any 
such land heretofore acquired to the former 
owners thereof whenever he shall determine 
that such land is not required for public 
purposes, including public recreational use, 
and he shall have received an application 
for reconveyance as hereinafter provided, 
subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) No reconveyance shall be made if 
within 30 days after the last date that notice 
of the proposed reconveyance has been pub- 
lished by the Secretary in a local newspaper, 
an objection in writing is received by the 
former owner and the Secretary from a pres- 
ent record owner of land abutting a portion 
of the reservoir made available for reconvey- 
ance, unless within 90 days after receipt by 
the former owner and the Secretary of such 
notice of objection, the present record owner 
of land and the former owner involved in- 
dicate to the Secretary that agreement has 
been reached concerning the reconveyance. 

“(2) If no agreement is reached between 
the present record owner of land and the 
former owner within 90 days after notice of 
objection has been filed with the former 
owner and the Secretary, the land made 
available for reconveyance in accordance with 
this section shall be reported to the Admin- 
istrator of General Services for disposal in 
accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (63 Stat. 377). 

“(3) No lands heretofore conveyed to the 
United States Government by the city of 
Dallas in connection with the Garza-Little 
Elm Reservoir project shall be subject to re- 
vestment of title to private owners, but shall 
remain subject to the terms and conditions 
of the instrument or instruments of convey- 
ance which transferred the title to the United 
States Government, 

“(b) Any such reconveyance of any such 
land or interests shall be made only after 
the Secretary (1) has given notice, in such 
manner (including publication) as regula- 
tions prescribe to the former owner of such 
land or interests, and (2) has received an 
application for the reconveyance of such land 
or interests from such former owner in such 
form as he shall by regulation prescribe. 
Such application shall be made within a pe- 
riod of 90 days following the date of issuance 
of such notice, but on good cause the Secre- 
tary may waive this requirement. 

“(c) Any reconveyance of land therein 
made under this section shall be subject to 
such exceptions, restrictions, and reserva- 
tions (including a reservation to the United 
States of flowage rights) as the Secretary 
may determine are in the public interest, ex- 
cept that no mineral rights may be reserved 
in said lands unless the Secretary finds that 
such reservation is needed for the efficient 
operation of the reservoir projects desig- 
nated in this section, 

“(d) Any land reconyeyed under this sec- 
tion shall be sold for an amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be equal to the 
price for which the land was acquired by 
the United States, adjusted to reflect (1) 
any increase in the value thereof resulting 
from improvements made thereon by the 
United States (the Government shall receive 
no payment as a result of any enhancement 
of values resulting from the construction of 
the reservoir projects specified in subsection 
(a) of this section), or (2) any decrease in 
the value thereof resulting from (A) any 
reservation, exception, restrictions, and con- 
dition to which the reconveyance is made 
subject, and (B) any damage to the land 
caused by the United States. In addition, 
the cost of any surveys or boundary mark- 
ings necessary as an incident of such recon- 
veyance shall be borne by the grantee. 
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“(e) The requirements of this section 
shall not be applicable with respect to the 
disposition of any land, or interest therein, 
described in subsection (a) if the Secretary 
shall certify that notice has been given to 
the former owner of such land or interest 
as provided in subsection (b) and that no 
qualified applicant has made timely applica- 
tion for the reconveyance of such land or 
interest. 

“(f) As used in this section the term 
“former owner” means the person from 
whom any land, or interests therein, was ac- 
quired by the United States, or if such per- 
son is deceased, his spouse, or if such spouse 
is deceased, his children, or the heirs at law; 
and the term “present record owner of land” 
shall mean the person or persons in whose 
name such land shall, on the date of ap- 
proval of this act, be recorded on the deed 
records of the respective county in which 
such land is located. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Army may dele- 
gate any authority conferred upon him by 
this section to any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Army. Any such officer 
or employee shall exercise the authority so 
delegated under rules and regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

“(h) Any proceeds from reconveyances 
made under this act shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“(i) This section shall terminate 3 years 
after the date of its enactment. 

“Seo. 206. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys for flood control and allied purposes, 
including channel and major drainage im- 
provements, and floods aggravated by or due 
to wind or tidal effects, to be made under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers, in drain- 
age areas of the United States and its Ter- 
ritorial possessions, which include the fol- 
lowing-named localities: Provided, That after 
the regular or formal reports made on any 
survey are submitted to Congress, no sup- 
plemental or additional report or estimate 
shall be made unless authorized by law ex- 
cept that the Secretary of the Army may 
cause a review of any examination or survey 
to be made and a report thereon submitted 
to Congress if such review is required by the 
national defense or by changed physical or 
economic conditions: Provided further, That 
the Government shall not be deemed to have 
entered upon any project for the improve- 
ment of any waterway or harbor mentioned 
in this title until the project for the pro- 
posed work shall haye been adopted by law: 

“Short Sands section of York Beach, York 
County, Maine. 

“Streams, river basins, and areas in New 
York and New Jersey for flood control, major 
drainage, navigation, channel improvement, 
and land reclamation, as follows: Hacken- 
sack River, Passaic River, Raritan River, Ar- 
thur Kill, and Kill Van Kull, including the 
portions of these river basins in Bergen, Hud- 
son, Essex, Middlesex, Passaic, Union, and 
Monmouth Counties, N. J. 

“Deep Creek, St. Marys County, Md. 

“Mills Creek, Fla. 

“Streams in Seminole County, Fla., drain- 
ing into the St. Johns River. 

“Streams in Brevard County, Fla., draining 
Indian River and adjacent coastal areas in- 
cluding Merritt Island, and the area of Turn- 
bull Hammock in Volusia County. 

“Lake Ponchartrain, La., in the interest of 
protecting Salt Bayou Road. 

“San Felipi Creek, Tex., at and in the vi- 
cinity of Del Rio, Tex. 

“El Paso, El Paso County, Tex. 

“Rio Grande and tributaries, at and in 
the vicinity of Fort Hancock, Hudspeth 
County, Tex. 

“Missouri River Basin, S. Dak., with refer- 
ence to utilization of fioodwaters stored in 
authorized reservoirs for of mu- 
nicipal and industrial use and maintenance 
of natural lake levels, 
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“Stump Creek, tributary of North Fork of 
Mahoning Creek, at Sykesville, Pa. 

“Little River and Cayuga Creek, at and in 
the vicinity of Cayuga Island, Niagara Coun- 
ty, N. Y. 

V pird, Caney, and Verdigris Rivers, Okla., 
and Kans. 

“Watersheds of the Illinois River, at and 
in the vicinity of Chicago, Ill., the Chicago 
River, Ill, the Calumet River, Ill, and Ind., 
and their tributaries, and any areas in 
northeast Illinois and northwest Indiana 
which drain directly into Lake Michigan 
with respect to flood control and major 
drainage problems. 

“All streams flowing into Lake Saint Clair 
and Detroit River in Oakland, Macomb, and 
Wayne Counties, Mich. 

“Sacramento River Basin, Calif., with ref- 
erence to cost allocation studies for Oroville 
Dam. 

“Pascedero Creek, Calif. 

“Soquel Creek, Calif. 

“San Gregorio Creek and tributaries, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Redwood Creek, San Mateo, Calif. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of San 
Mateo, Calif. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of South 
San Francisco, Calif. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

“Kellogg and Marsh Creeks, Contra Costa 
County, Calif. 

“Eastkoot Creek, Stinson Beach area, Marin 
County, Calif. 

“Rodeo Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

“Pinole Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

“Rogue River, Oreg., in the interest of 
flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, irrigation, and allied purposes. 

“Kihei District, Island of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

“Src. 207. In addition to previous authori- 
gations, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200 million for 
the prosecution of the comprehensive plan 
adopted by section 9 (a) of the act approved 
December 22, 1944 (Public No. 534, 78th 
Cong.), as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent Acts of Congress, for continuing 
the works in the Missouri River Basin to be 
undertaken under said plans by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“Sec. 208. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood control acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for flood 
control and allied purposes, to be prepared 
under the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in the form of survey reports, and that 
preliminary examination reports shall no 
longer be required to be prepared. 

“Src. 209. Title II may be cited as the 
“Flood Control Act of 1958.” 


“TITLE II—WATER SUPPLY 


“Seo. 301. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to recognize the 
primary responsibilities of the States and 
local interests in developing water supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other purposes and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate and cooperate with 
States and local interests in developing such 
water supplies in connection with the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
Federal navigation, flood control, irrigation, 
or multiple-purpose projects. 

“(b) In carrying out the policy set forth 
in this section, it is hereby provided that 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project surveyed, planned, constructed, or to 
be planned, surveyed, and/or constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of 
Reclamation to impound water for present 
or anticipated future demand or need for 
municipal or industrial water, and the rea- 
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sonable value thereof may be taken into 
account in estimating the economic value of 
the entire project: Provided, That before 
construction or modification of any project 
including water supply provisions is initiated, 
State or local interests shall agree to pay 
for the cost of such provisions on the basis 
that all authorized purposes served by the 
project shall share equitably in the benefits 
of multiple-purpose contruction as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Interior as the case may be: 
Provided further, That not to exceed 30 per- 
cent of the total estimated cost of any project 
may be allocated to anticipated future de- 
mands where States or local interests give 
reasonable assurances that they will contract 
for the use of storage for anticipated future 
demands within a period of time which will 
permit paying out the costs allocated to water 
supply within the life of the project: And 
provided further, That the entire amount 
of the construction costs, including interest 
during construction, allocated to water sup- 
ply shall be repaid within the life of the 
project, but in no event to exceed 50 years 
after the project is first used for the storage 
of water for water supply purposes, except 
that (1) no payment need be made with 
respect to storage for future water supply 
until such supply is first used, and (2) no 
interest shall be charged on such cost until 
such supply is first used, but in no case shall 
the interest-free period exceed 10 years. The 
interest rate used for purposes of computing 
interest during construction and interest on 
the unpaid balance shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in which construction 
is initiated, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the Treasury 
upon its outetanding marketable public obli- 
gations, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for 15 years from date of 
issue. The provisions of this subsection 
insofar as they relate to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be alternative to and not a substitute for the 
provisions of the Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) relating to the same 
subject. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions 
of section 1 and section 8 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended 
and extended, or the provisions of section 8 
of the Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 390), 
nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful uses 
of the water. 

“(d) Modifications of a reservoir project 
heretofore authorized, surveyed, planned, or 
constructed to include storage as provided 
in subsection (b), which would seriously af- 
fect the purposes for which the project was 
authorized, surveyed, planned, or con- 
structed, or which would involve major 
structural or operational changes shall be 
made only upon the approval of Congress as 
now provided by law. 

“Sec. 302. Title III may be cited as the 
“Water Supply Act of 1958.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Speak- 
er, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the members of the Committee 
on Public Works on both sides of the 
aisle for the very fine and faithful and 
hard work and attention they have given 
this bill. Especially would I like to pay 
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tribute and express appreciation to the 
senior member of the committee on the 
minority side, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McGrecor] for his very thorough 
and wholehearted consideration. 

This bill comes to you, Mr. Speaker, 
with but about three or possibly four very 
minor differences, so minor that I am 
hopeful that there will be no trouble 
in securing a signature to this bill after 
the conference. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
does not contain one bit of benefit for 
the vast area which I represent, but I 
am in accord with what it purports to 
do and intend to support it wholeheart- 
edly. However, I do have one question 
which I should like to propound to the 
author of the bill. I should like to ask 
the author of the bill and chairman of 
the subcommittee handling this legisla- 
tion one question with respect to the 
language in subsection (c) of section 301 
which states that the storage authorized 
for municipal and industrial water shall 
not be operated in such manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of the 
water. I am pleased to see that lan- 
guage included and I interpret this lan- 
guage as protecting all uses of water 
for which rights have been initiated or 
perfected under the laws of the several 
States. I would like to ask the subcom- 
mittee chairman if my interpretation of 
this language is correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am glad 
to say that the interpretation given the 
language by the distinguished gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the kind comments of 
the subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. I, too, 
want to pay my respects to the ma- 
jority side as well as to the minority 
Members and to our staff for the tre- 
mendous work that they have done in 
this particular legislation over a period 
of nearly 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 12955, which is now 
before the House, for consideration is a 
compromise River and Harbor and Flood 
Control bill, containing authorizations 
that substantially follow the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary of the Army, 
the Chief of Engineers, and the Bureau 
of the Budget. Hence the bill now more 
closely adheres to established policy with 
respect to the approval of Navigation, 
beach erosion, and flood control proj- 
ects. The President, in his veto message, 
stressed the point that S. 497 departed 
from this policy in too many instances 
and the Committee has worked diligently 
to meet the President’s objections and 
be in conformity with the law. 

Section 202 of the River and Harbor 
and Flood Control Act of 1954 declares 
it to be the policy of Congress that— 

No project or any modification not au- 
thorized, of a project for flood control or 
rivers and harbors, shall be authorized by 
the Congress unless a report for such proj- 
ect or modification has been previously sub- 
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mitted by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, in conformity with existing 
law. 


There has been a genuine spirit of 
compromise and the minority has 
worked along with the majority to at- 
tain a bill that may meet with the Presi- 
dent’s approval and we of the minority 
go along with H. R. 12955 with this end 
in view. 

When S. 497, the bill which was ve- 
toed by the President, was reported to 
the House it carried 18 projects amount- 
ing to more than $300 million to which 
the minority objected on the basis of 
adverse recommendations by the Chief 
of Engineers and the Bureau of the Bud- 
get as follows, and therefor was not in 
conformity with the law: 

Project and estimated project costs 
Title I—Rivers and Harbors: 


LaQuinta Channel, Tex_.... $954, 000 

Water-hyacinth control....o 15, 062,500 
Title IL—Flood Control: 

Mohawk River at Rome, N. Y. 240, 000 

Hendry County, Fla____.--. 3, 172, 000 

Tombigbee River Basin, Ala. 

OA Ming. oad een 19, 199, 000 
White River Backwater, Ark. 2, 380, 000 
Boeuf, Tensas, and Bayou 

Macon, Ark........---... 1, 212, 000 
Greenville Harbor, Miss... 2, 530, 000 


Red-Ouachita River Basin, 

Ark. and Okla,, Milwood 

and alternatives........._ 2 109, 480, 000 
White River Basin, Gilbert 

and Lone Rock Reservoirs, 


Oey tS E * 5'7, 000, 000 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. 

Miraa $2, 066, 000 
Rio Grande at Socorro, N. 

MOR 8 ons i keene 3, 152, 000 
Saylorville Reservoir, Iowa.. 44,500, 000 
Kaskaskia River, Ill_.....-. 23, 000, 000 
Saline River and tributaries, 

ie PRESS es Sk 3 IE Pe ee | Ee 5, 970, 000 
Oahe Dam, S. Dak., dam- 

Ce E E ge A E 42, 000 
Buchanan Reservoir, Calif.. 10,900,000 
Hidden Reservoir, Calif...-- 12,500,000 

Grand total_........... 303, 359, 500 


1Costs for 5-year program. 

2S.497 as reported fails to make provision 
for cost of modifications of Corps of Engi- 
neers report estimated by the Corps of Engi- 
neers at $56,245,000. 

*S. 497 as reported provides for authoriza- 
tion of additional features in White River 
Basin costing $57,000,000 which is the amount 
added to the basin authorization. 


Prior to reporting S. 497 the minority 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works had succeeded in either amending 
or deleting a number of other projects 
subject to the same objections. 

The President, in his veto of S. 497, 
sustained the position taken by the mi- 
nority. 

H. R. 12955 definitely modifies the 
project authorizations in controversy to 
make the bill an acceptable compromise. 
With reservations with respect to the 
White River Basin, Saline River, IL, and 
items which may be resolved in confer- 
ence, the minority feels that the authori- 
zations in H. R. 12955 have been brought 
into substantial conformity with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of the Budget and, 
in general, meet objections heretofore 
expressed by the minority. 

It has been the constant objective of 
the minority to bring all authorizations 
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into conformity with procedures hereto- 
fore established by Congress for the 
consideration and approval of river and 
harbor, beach erosion, and flood-control 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCGREGOR]. 

I support this bill, having myself in- 
troduced H. R. 12235, which has the 
same objective of getting action on the 
Omnibus Rivers and Harbors bill which 
has lain dormant since the President’s 
veto of S. 497 on April 15 of this year. 
This action adheres to the ground rules 
laid down in the President's veto mess- 
age requiring a uniform standard to be 
applied to all public works projects, 
calling for fiscal responsibility in such 
projects and cutting out the pork in 
the bill. 

My bill would have accomplished this, 
as does the present bill, in that this bill 
conforms to the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Army 
Engineers it brings into conformity 
those 18 projects to which the minority 
objected in their presentation on the 
floor during debate of S. 497 and in the 
minority report on the bill. Thus, the 
objections of the minority to the total 
of $303,359,500 authorization as con- 
tained in those 18 projects has sub- 
stantially been complied with. I believe 
that the President will sign this bill in 
that his veto objections are being met to 
a greater extend than in any vetoed bill 
within my recollection. 

Thus, the pork has been trimmed 
from the bill and uniform standards 
have been observed. Two minor excep- 
tions, referred to in the minority views 
on page 2 of the report, are taken to 
the bill by the minority. They relate 
to Lone Rock Reservoir in that the 
minority believes that the installation of 
penstocks should be discretionary with 
the Army engineers and, relating to Sa- 
line River, where a dispute over the 
amount of local contributions involved 
only the difference between $5,917,000 
and $5,272,000 in Federal cost. 

Incidentally, on the floor during the 
debate of S. 497, I stated repeatedly that 
I hope that the majority would agree to 
the minority amendments, thus bringing 
the bill into conformity with the Bureau 
of the Budget and Army engineers re- 
ports, and thus making acceptable to the 
President. I regret that every effort to 
acquire this conformity—a concept 
wholly accepted in the present bill—was 
repeatedly beaten down. As examples: 
My position on Millwood during debate 
on S. 497 was sustained, as appears in 
the report on this bill on page 91 where 
it is stated: “The committee, after care- 
ful consideration, has deleted the provi- 
sion which would authorize Sherwood 
Reservoir, thus bringing the project to 
be authorized into accord with that rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers”; 
and my position on the Gilbert and Lone 
Rock Reservoirs acknowledging the lack 
of economic justification under estab- 
lished standards for judging same. On 
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the water-hyacinth matter on which I 
introduced an amendment during con- 
sideration of S. 497, this bill conforms 
within a few dollars to that amendment, 
providing for a 70-percent Federal par- 
ticipation, which was agreed to by the 
Bureau of the Budget and which I an- 
nounced on the floor that at that time 
I thought they would agree to because 
it was a newly authorized type of pro- 
gram and an amount that conforms to 
other programs such as hurricane pro- 
tection and beach erosion where Fed- 
eral contribution is 70 percent. 

The urgency of this bill at this time is 
evidenced by the fact that there are some 
six basin authorizations that have run 
out of money authorization, they include 
the central and southern flood control in 
Florida, and the $5,250,000 contained in 
the public works appropriation bill soon 
to come up on the floor. As is the case in 
the other five, they would be of little 
value for authorization for spending 
must precede the funds. Thus these ba- 
sins would be at a standstill without this 
bill. Also some other 10 projects in- 
cluded in this authorization bill which 
were also contained in the appropriation 
bill could not go forward—and likely 
would be subject to a point of order with- 
out the passage of this bill preceding the 
appropriations bill. 

As I see it the urgency of the situation 
has forced this omnibus authorization 
bill out and I am glad that a sound bill 
will at last pass the House after 4 years 
of effort on the part of many of us to 
see a law passed that can become law. 

This authorization bill contains the 
following projects in Florida: 

Palm Beach County, $222,500. 

Port Everglades Harbor, $6,683,000. 

Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville 
to Miami—maintenance. 

Escambia River, $61,000. 

Hendry County, $3,172,000. 

Central and southern flood control, 
$40 million. 

Included in water hyacinth program— 
surveys authorized, $5,063,000. 

Little Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte 
County. 

Frenchmans Creek, Pinellas County, 

Bayport, streams and harbor facili- 
ties. 

Lynhaven Bayou Channel into North 
Bay. 

Apalachee Bay small boat channel to 
Panacea. 

Dredged channel, Sunshine Skyway, 
Tampa Bay. 

To determine feasibility of freshwater 
lake, Tampa Bay. 

Apalachicola River cutoff at Wewa- 
hitchka. 

Apalachicola River vicinity of Bristol. 

Streams in vicinity of Gulfport. 

Mills Creek. 

Streams in Seminole County. 

Streams in Brevard County. 

Gulfport Harbor. 

The appropriations bill, which is to 
follow this afternoon, H. R. 12858, and 
which has been held up pending the 
passage of the pending authorization 
bill, contains the following projects in 
Florida: 

Central and southern Florida, $5,260,- 
000. 
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Intracoastal Waterway, Caloosahat- 
chee River to Anclote River, $135,000. 

Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville 
to Miami, $1,100,000. 

Tampa Harbor: 34-foot channel, $2,- 
950,000. 

I am glad to see the legislative log- 
jam broken so that the many good proj- 
ects that have been at a standstill be- 
cause of lack of action on the omnibus 
Public Works Authorization bill can go 
forward on a sound, responsible and 
carefully studied basis. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
win]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3910. This omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood control bill is a 
compromise resulting from a long series 
of meetings on the part of members of 
the Public Works Committee. It is a bill 
which we have hopes that the President 
will sign. 

It is urgent that this bill be passed 
during the present session of Congress. 
There are many areas in urgent need of 
flood control. In the State of California, 
for example, construction on the Los 
Angeles River Basin project and on the 
Kaweah and Tule River Basins projects 
will be brought to a standstill unless this 
authorization legislation is passed 
promptly, 

It would be a tragedy if this Congress 
failed to take action to provide assistance 
to the many areas both in California and 
in the rest of the country which have 
suffered flood damage. In the State of 
California a very serious flood occurred 
in April 1958. I am particularly pleased 
that H. R. 12955 contains an authoriza- 
tion of $166,683,200 in California proj- 
ects. These projects are urgently needed 
and will provide employment to many 
workers who are having difficulty in 
finding employment at the present time. 

Every California project included in 
this bill has been approved by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers, by the 
United States Army Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, by the Budget Bureau, 
and by the State of California. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the Members on both 
sides of the aisle. This is a highly con- 
troversial subject and the fact that we 
have worked it out to the point where 
I think it can finally become law is a 
matter for congratulations. The legis- 
lation is an absolute necessity. There 
are some continuing authorizations for 
valley improvements throughout the 
United States in this bill that must be 
extended. So I urge the Members of 
the Congress to support the bill in its 
entirety. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 
‘There was no objection. 
Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
residents in Indiana will be pleased that 
the House Public Works Committee has 
reported H. R. 12955, the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. Indiana has 
been visited only recently with the most 
disastrous floods that have been ex- 
perienced in our State for 45 years. The 
estimated damages for this one year will 
total many times the cost of the recom- 
mended expenditures for flood control 
provided in this bill. 

The committee also is to be compli- 
mented for presenting a clean bill, one 
that contains no unapproved projects. 
The President quite properly vetoed two 
previous measures because too many of 
these unapproved projects had been in- 
cluded. This bill has the appearances 
of one that will receive the President’s 
approval. 

The floods of the Wabash, Mississin- 
ewa, Salamonie and White Rivers in 
Indiana and most especially in the 5th 
Congressional District have ruined 
thousands of acres of farm crops and 
damaged millions of dollars worth of 
homes and household furniture. 

My office has been receiving many 
plaintive pleas for assistance from these 
stricken homes. This measure includes 
authorization for projects that are de- 
signed to avert similar disasters in the 
future. 

The measure from the Senate, S. 3910, 
is comparable to H. R. 12955 and for this 
reason the Senate bill is supported. 

It is hoped that the provisions for 
reimbursement of relocated and dis- 
possessed individuals will be strength- 
ened, It seems only just that those who 
suffer losses from relocations created 
by these projects should be repaid in a 
manner comparable at least to the bene- 
fits accruing to others in the area. I 
shall support such legislation. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the Bridgeport Harbor item is in 
this bill. May I ask the gentleman, are 
there any beach erosion projects in this 
authorization bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. MORANO. Is the item for beach 


erosion in my District that was in the 
previous bill also in this bill? 


Mr. McGREGOR. I would have to 
look it up, but I am of the definite opin- 
ion that the exact wording of the pre- 
vious bill is carried over into this bill. 

Mr. MORANO. I find the item at the 
bottom of page 8 and the top of page 9: 

Connecticut shoreline, areas 8 and 11, 
Saugatuck River to Byram River. 


I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may desire to 
the gentlewoman from Indiana [Mrs. 
HARDEN]. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to add to the report just 
made to the House by my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable JoHN V. 
Beamer of Indiana’s Fifth Congressional 
District. 

My own Sixth District in west-central 
Indiana has again taken a beating from 
Mother Nature, with new flood records 
being set throughout the Wabash Valley 
in what has now seemingly become an 
every-year occurrence. 

But the storied Wabash was not the 
only offending river this June, for the 
White River again overflowed its banks 
and wreaked havoc all along its course 
in central Indiana. Hamilton County, 
in my District ,was badly hit and damage 
estimates are at the $2 million mark. 
Even worse conditions occurred up- 
stream in the Anderson vicinity. 

Sixth District communities along the 
Wabash suffered tremendous damage, 
with West Terre Haute getting the 
heaviest blow as a broken levee inundated 
half the community. Thousands of acres 
of rich valley farmland flooded and 
farmers in many cases may be unable to 
make any kind of crop this season, since 
the water drains out so slowly. 

In a statement made yesterday, I called 
for a comprehensive flood control pro- 
gram for the Wabash River Basin. The 
Senate last night authorized three giant 
reservoir projects in the Upper Wabash, 
near Peru, Huntington, and Wabash. 
The House today is considering the same 
authorizations. All three projects have 
been long sought by the Indiana Flood 
Control Commission and by my good 
friend and colleague, the Hon, JOHN 
BEAMER, of the Fifth District. 

Eventual construction of these reser- 
voirs will lessen the chance of floods such 
as we experienced this month, a year ago, 
and in years past. But they will not do 
the whole job. Other reservoirs are 
needed. 

I have asked the Army Engineers to 
speed up survey work on three other 
Wabash Basin reservoirs—near Attica, 
Lafayette, and Turkey Run State Park. 
All three have the approval of our State’s 
flood control commission. 

Two portions of the Wabash reservoir 
system already are either in being or 
under construction. The Cagles Mill 
Reservoir in Putnam County was com- 
pleted about 5 years ago, and construc- 
tion work is now under way on the Mans- 
field project in Parke County. 

So we are making some progress—with 
two of the necessary reservoirs either 
completed or under way, three others 
authorized by Congress and with survey 
work progressing on the remainder. In 
time—and work of this sort takes a great 
deal of time, since we must compete for 
funds with all the other States of the 
Union—the Wabash Basin flood problem 
will have been solved. 

Now to the White River. Flood con- 
trol engineers do not believe a reservoir 
system such as planned for the Wabash 
is suitable on the White. They propose, 
instead, the building of levees on river 
turns, stabilization of river banks, deep- 
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ening and changing of stream channels 
and constant clearing of debris. 

New State legislation may be sought 
from the Indiana Legislature by the flood 
control commission. It would prohibit 
any type of building in the plain of the 
stream; that is in the natural overflow 
area of the river at floodstage. Golf 
courses, recreational areas, picnic groves, 
and similar public-use areas would be 
encouraged in the river plain. Thus the 
river would retain its natural overfiow 
width area, while recreational usage of 
the area would be promoted and en- 
couraged. 

Federal help is necessary in the build- 
ing of reservoirs such as those necessary 
or programed for the Wabash. State 
and local funds might solve the White 
River problem. 

In any event, both rivers present prob- 
lems which must be solved, and solved 
soon, 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. May I inquire of the 
subcommittee chairman, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, about this matter: I 
notice that in this bill, besides authoriz- 
ing certain projects, we have extended to 
the Corps of Engineers certain authority 
in connection with the construction of 
such projects. I am referring particu- 
larly to section 111 of the bill. That 
authority would affect several projects in 
my part of Kansas because reservoirs are 
being constructed that are inundating 
several communities, There are other 
subjects related to community problems 
that are not covered in section 111, and 
several of us have individual bills relat- 
ing to these matters. Are we to take it 
from the inclusion of section 111 and the 
exclusion of these other items that no 
further consideration will be given to 
them? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. There is a 
special section having to do with naviga- 
tion and relocation. It is a special sec- 
tion, section 111. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the passage of H. R. 12955, 
the new omnibus flood control bill offered 
by my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, Representative 
CLIFF Davis, in the belief that it is the 
best possible legislation that can be de- 
veloped under the existing circumstances. 

Since the President has vetoed two 
bills in this field, I think great progress 
has been made in sustaining the posi- 
tion of the Congress in regard to many 
of these items in dispute. By withdraw- 
ing their objections to 10 of the projects 
and accepting minor modifications in a 
number of others, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the administration have 
made clear how tenuous their position 
was in the veto message on S. 497. 

I think the most noteworthy change 
in the position of the Bureau of the 
Budget has to do with the White River 
backwater project and the Boeuf-Tensas 
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projects in Arkansas. I am glad that 
the Bureau of the Budget has seen fit 
to accept the traditional policy in re- 
gard to local contributions for projects 
within the lower Mississippi Valley. 
This policy was first adopted in 1928 
and has been carried forward through 
successive flood control bills since that 
time. The only objections raised to it 
have been those in recent years through 
interpretations made by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget’s accept- 
ance of this policy will make it possible 
for new and badly needed work to be 
authorized in the future in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley under terms that can 
be met by the people in the area. 

The bill before us includes the au- 
thorization of a modified form of the 
project for harbor and river improve- 
ments at Greenville, Miss. I have reluc- 
tantly agreed to accept the proposed 
modification contained in the bill, even 
though it involves a local contribution 
far greater than that for similar har- 
bor projects on the Mississippi River. 
‘The sharpest contrast involves the har- 
bors at Memphis, Tenn., and Vicksburg, 
Miss., those closest to Greenville. There 
is no equity in a proposal that would re- 
quire local contributions at Greenville 
at a rate far in excess of similar proj- 
ects in the same geographic area. 

At the proper time I shall offer a pro- 
posal to modify the requirements in re- 
gard to the Greenville Harbor to make 
them more in keeping with similar re- 
quirements for other harbor projects. 

I am very pleased by the fact that the 
Committee on Public Works, despite the 
various modifications that have been 
made in this bill, has insisted upon its 
prerogative of having some voice in the 
determination of what projects shall be 
authorized and under what conditions. 
I believe that the conferees will be in- 
sistent upon the same points when they 
go to conference. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomp- 
son]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the omnibus 
public works bill, S. 3910, as amended. 
This action today marks what I hope is 
the end of a long series of similar efforts 
on the part of the Congress to write such 
. bill and to have it signed by the Presi- 

ent. 

I have had projects in the various un- 
successful measures and still have them 
in the one which we are about to vote 
on, All are meritorious and there has 
never been any question of their adop- 
tion in committee and in the House. 

Over all of the long months of effort 
I have been impressed with the patience 
and consideration of the two subcom- 
mittee chairmen directly involved in my 
projects. These are the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. To 
them goes my profound admiration and 
my thanks in behalf of myself and my 
people. 

My thanks, too, to the members of the 
staff who have likewise been so ex- 
tremely patient with my inquiries. 
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The example of these gentlemen is 
one which sets a high mark for all the 
rest of us to strive for. 

I trust the bill will pass without a 
dissenting vote and that this time it will 
be signed by the President. 

Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity of congratulating 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis], chairman of our 
subcommittee, and the other members 
of the Committee on Public Works for 
their diligent efforts in bringing this 
omnibus public works bill to the floor. 
We have labored long and hard in the 
committee over the past 344 years only 
to be disappointed by 2 Presidential 
vetoes. 

I want to particularly thank the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
for allowing my request to include in the 
bill, the Saline River project in southern 
Illinois. The project is one of the Presi- 
dent’s so-called objectionable projects 
due to a disagreement over the amount 
of local cash contribution required. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommended a 
local cash contribution of $930,000 in ad- 
dition to other items of local participa- 
tion. Due to coal mine closures and 
other economic factors, a great number 
of people have been forced to leave our 
area. Those remaining absolutely are 
not able to carry out this project under 
the provisions recommended by the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no use au- 
thorizing a project that can never be 
built. The House has done its duty in 
recognizing the inability of the people 
to pay. The bill as passed by the other 
body contains language recommended by 
the President which is the larger amount 
of local cash contribution, therefore, I 
hope that the conferees will be able to 
go along with the action taken by the 
House. I am indeed grateful to those 
who have seen our need and are willing 
to do something about it. In closing I 
want to commend our excellent staff on 
the Public Works Committee, including 
Mrs. Beiter, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Brennan, 
and Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have the opportunity to support 
H. R. 12955 today because it includes a 
project which is important to residents 
of the Ninth District of Wisconsin. I 
refer to the Eau Galle River flood con- 
trol project as outlined in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 52, 84th Congress, 1st session, 
and as provided for in my bill, H. R. 
6959, introduced in 1955. 

There has been no question raised 
about the need for this particular proj- 
ect. The Corps of Engineers thoroughly 
surveyed the proposal and approved it. 
Their knowledge of the situation dates 
back 15 years. They have recommended 
adoption of the project at an estimated 
cost of $6,901,600. 
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Headwaters of the Eau Galle River 
form near Woodville, Wis., in St. Croix 
County to the north of Spring Valley. 
The Eau Galle flows 50 miles southeast 
to its junction with the Chippewa River 
and it has a drainage basin of about 230 
square miles with about 90 percent of the 
area being made up of farms which aver- 
age about 140 acres in size. 

The city of Spring Valley is located 
in western Wisconsin in the narrow val- 
ley of the Eau Galle River between steep 
limestone bluffs at a point where the 
Mines and Burghardt Creeks join the 
Eau Galle River. 

Spring rains and thawing speed the 
worst flood conditions in the spring and 
serious floods in the past have occurred 
when a high crest on the Eau Galle River 
has merged with the two small creeks 
at Spring Valley. Eau Galle floods are 
generally quick and destructive and are 
associated with periods of rapid snow- 
melt or rainstorms of above normal in- 
tensity. River stages which normally 
fluctuate within a range of about 5 feet 
may rise 10 to 15 feet in a few hours and 
recede almost as quickly. The fact that 
the river hits its peak so quickly cuts the 
margin of time that Spring Valley resi- 
dents have in which to take emergency 
measures to control the flooding or avoid 
its dangers. 

Flood records dating back to 1894 tell 
of damages to roads, bridges, homes, and 
business places. One death is directly 
attributed to the flood of 1934 and two 
deaths are linked indirectly to the disas- 
trous flood of September 1942, 

It should be pointed out that this proj- 
ect has been pending since October 28, 
1941, and that its need was evident even 
before the disastrous floods of 1942, 

The problem is too great for the resi- 
dents of the area to handle without Fed- 
eral assistance. After the July flood in 
1938 the channel through Spring Valley 
was deepened and widened by local in- 
terests but the levee was washed out in 
September of the same year. World 
War II halted action on flood control 
measures. Although the original sur- 
vey was a review of flood conditions of 
the entire Chippewa River and its trib- 
utaries, the Eau Galle project is the only 
part which has received approval on all 
levels. 

The Department of the Army, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Wisconsin State 
Planning Board, the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture— 
all Federal and State agencies involved 
in any way with the proposed flood con- 
trol project, concur in the views or have 
no objection to the project. 

J. S. Bragdon, chairman of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
summarized the situation well when he 
noted that the “Board concludes that 
the evaluated benefits in conjunction 
with the intangible benefits such as the 
prevention of the loss of life, removal of 
the hazards of epidemics, and the en- 
hancement of the general welfare and 
security of the inhabitants are sufficient 
to justify the construction of the im- 
provements.” 

This worthwhile project has been too 
long delayed. I hope that this legisla- 
tion will receive the approval it deserves. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the newly revised version 
of the omnibus rivers and harbors and 
flood control bill. I believe that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works deserves the ap- 
preciation of every Member of Congress 
for their patient and painstaking atten- 
tion to this all-important bill. I am 
pleased to note that the bill contains 
authorization of $200 million for prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri River Basin. I am also grati- 
fied to note that the committee has seen 
fit to accept an amendment which I have 
offered to this section of the bill. 

Previously, the committee accepted an 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague from South Dakota, Senator 
Case, which provides “that with respect 
to any power attributable to any dam in 
such plan to be constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers, the construction of which 
has not been started, a reasonable 
amount of public power as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Interior shall 
be made available for use in the State 
where such dam is constructed.” At my 
suggestion, the committee accepted a 
further provision which reads as follows: 

Provided, That the distribution of such 
power shall not be inconsistent with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 


The purpose of my provision is to make 
sure that we do not, under the power 
reservation clause mentioned above, 
jeopardize the operation of the time- 
honored Federal preference clause con- 
tained in section 5 of the Federal Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. Speaker, more than half a century 
ago, Theodore Roosevelt saw the neces- 
sity of protecting the public interest in 
Federal river projects. Largely through 
his leadership, the Reclamation Act of 
1906 provided that public bodies should 
have first claim on electric power gen- 
erated by dams built with Federal tax 
funds. The theory behind this provision 
was that the dams belong to the people 
who finance them through their tax 
funds and that because of this public in- 
vestment, publicly owned groups should 
be first considered for benefits before 
such benefits were made available to pri- 
vate groups who would in turn sell the 
benefits for private profit. This same 
principle was extended to rural electric 
cooperatives in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933. It was again re- 
peated in the preference clause in the 
Federal Flood Control Act of 1944. 

It is very important that in our efforts 
to give special consideration to a State 
because such State provides the site for 
a Federal dam, we do not abrogate the 
public interest as set forth in the prefer- 
ence clause. For that reason, I am 
deeply gratified that the Committee on 
Public Works has seen fit to recommend 
to the House that my amendment be ac- 
eepted. I want to thank the chairman 
of this committee and the gentlemen on 
both sides of the aisle who have agreed 
to this farsighted provision. I hope that 
if the.House today approves the bill as 
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recommended by the great Committee on 
Public Works, the provision mentioned 
above will be sustained in the resulting 
conference committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also delighted to 
note that the bill before us contains 
worthwhile provisions authorizing funds 
for the construction of sewer facilities 
for the St. Joseph’s Indiam School at 
Chamberlain, S. Dak.; sewer facilities 
and water facilities for the cities of Fort 
Pierre and Pierre; and compensation for 
removal expenses for the Chamberlain 
Water Co. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
ROGERS] . 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the omnibus authorization bill, H. R. 
12955, contains projects that are very 
vital to Florida, and I urge that this legis- 
lation be adopted. Included in the bill 
is an additional authorization for the 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Con- 
trol District in the sum of $40 million, 
necessary for the orderly and necessary 
continuation of work for this project. 
The cost-sharing basis for this project 
is changed in this bill to concur with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers as contained in House Document 
186 of the 85th Congress. The govern- 
ing board of the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District has sent 
me the following telegram as evidence of 
vss acceptance of this cost-sharing 

is: 


At the suggestion of our Congressional 
delegation all board members were contacted 
and they have indicated their willingness to 
accept cost-sharing recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers contained in its report 
of May 1957 for all elements of the central 
and southern Florida flood control project 
except the first phase in anticipation of in- 
creased appropriations and continued co- 
operation of the Corps of Engineers. We 
have been assured of the cooperation of Gov- 
ernor Collins in obtaining necessary con- 
currence of other affected agencies of the 
State of Florida. 

Kindest regards. 

W. H. Hirt, Chairman, 


With this additional authorization, it 
is hoped that the work necessary for the 
central and southern Florida flood con- 
trol project may be continued and be 
brought to a rapid conclusion so that 
Florida, as well as the Nation, might 
benefit from its completion, 

Even though this project is not com- 
pleted, great savings have already ac- 
crued to Florida. The major flood which 
resulted in authorization of this project 
occurred in 1947. A substantial amount 
of work has been done on the project in 
the 8 years since construction was ini- 
tiated in January of 1950. However, we 
still have a long way to go to provide 
protection against devastating floods to 
the residents of the 17-county flood con- 
trol district. After the October 1956 
flood experiences, the January 1957 


flooding by rainfall and attendant dam- 
ages, the Corps of Engineers reported 
that project works, the levees, and pump- 
ing stations of the Everglades agricul- 
tural area were responsible for reducing 
the damage by at least $7.5 million. Also, 
more devastating rainfalls and flooding 
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occurred in January 1958, and as a result 
of completed works located in the af- 
flicted areas, savings in damages pre- 
vented from flooding this year were esti- 
ated at $38 million. 

When this project is completed it is 
anticipated that even greater savings 
will accrue to this area and will result 
in widespread benefits. 

Included in this authorization bill is 
an authorization for a modification of 
Port Everglades Harbor, which is greatly 
needed. It was added by a special com- 
mittee amendment to the previous omni- 
bus bill which was vetoed, and it was my 
pleasure to be able to speed up the report 
on this project through channels so that 
it could be included in the omnibus bill. 

Also in this bill which will affect the 
Sixth District are Palm Beach beach ero- 
sion project, additional flood control 
project in Hendry County to provide a 
canal and dike system, authorization for 
the Corps of Engineers to make a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Lit- 
tle Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte County, in 
the interest of possible navigation im- 
provements. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it would simplify mat- 
ters if I asked unanimous consent that 
all Members may have permission to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, on the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I am voting 
for this bill most reluctantly, because I 
consider it marks a surrender of the 
legitimate and proper authority of the 
Congress to a power-hungry Bureau of 
the Budget. I am voting for it because 
it appears to be the only way we can 
get a start on urgently needed public 
works for the protection of the people 
of the United States. 

This bill eliminates two vital and 
urgently needed flood control projects 
in my District, although this House and 
the Senate have twice voted to authorize 
them, and the President, acting on the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget, has twice vetoed them. These 
are the Hidden Dam on the Fresno 
River, and the Buchanan Dam on the 
Chowchilla River. How long must 
these people cry for aid? How long 
must they continue to suffer tragic 
floods, as they have in 1950, in 1952, 
in 1955 and again this year, while 3,000 
miles away, little, short-sighted men sit 
securely in their budget offices and 
quibble over what Federal agency should 
build the dams which would save them? 

I want this House to know that the 
Bureau of the Budget is seeking to apply 
rules and requirements in my District of 
California which are not applied any- 
where else in the United States. This 
is the real reason we cannot get ap- 
proval of projects which have been 
thoroughly studied by the Corps of 
Engineers and which amply meet and 
surpass all requirements of engineering 
and economic feasibility and have cost- 
benefit ratios far higher than required. 
These projects are endorsed and recom- 
mended by the responsible officials of 
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the Corps of Engineers and I challenge 
anyone to demonstrate they are not 
good projects. The people to be bene- 
fited by water conservation stand ready 
to pay for it and the legislation would 
require them to assume their obliga- 
tion before these projects could be built. 

I am not going to take this usurpation 
of authority by the Bureau of the 
Budget lying down and I sincerely hope 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Members of this House will not sur- 
render to the Bureau of the Budget the 
duties and responsibilities the people of 
the United States have directed that the 
Congress exercise. I serve notice here 
and now that I am going to ask for 
hearings and a thorough airing of the 
policies sought to be enforced by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the President, 
which are continuing to bar the Con- 
gress from authorization of these proj- 
ects. I am going to ask that the cards 
be laid on the table and that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget publicly justify its 
discrimination against the Central Val- 
ley area of California. 

In voting for the committee’s recom- 
mendation today and permitting it to 
be considered by consent, I am trying 
to avoid a dog in the manger attitude 
which would deny protection urgently 
needed by other areas, but I am appeal- 
ing to the committee to fully look into 
the reasons and justification for denial 
of equally needed protection to the peo- 
ple of the District I represent. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Chairman CLIFFORD Davis is to be con- 
gratulated on a job well done. A battle 
that has raged for 4 years is about to 
come to an end. 

No one who did not participate in this 
stubborn controversy will ever realize 
how much patient persuasion and hard 
work went into this compromise public 
works authorization bill. 

All combatants have retreated in vary- 
ing degrees. Of the 30 projects objected 
to in the vetoed bill covering 153 proj- 
ects, the executive departments changed 
their minds on 18. Congress has changed 
its mind on 8. Four are still in dispute; 
but surely, now that we are this close to 
100 percent agreement, the House-Sen- 
ate conferees can work out a compromise 
on these last 4. 

I have sweated through this contro- 
versy not only as a member of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee but as a Member 
vitally interested in additional author- 
ization for Table Rock Dam in Taney 
County, Mo. 

This multi-million-dollar project is 
nearing completion. Final contract- 
lettings on timber-clearing and Shell 
Knob bridge should have been held be- 
fore now. Adequate money has been or 
is about to be appropriated. But the 
contracts have not been let or cannot be 
let because the Corps of Engineers have 
exhausted their legal authority for ex- 
pending funds on the White River Basin. 

Earlier this year, our Public Works 
Committee originated and Congress 
passed an omnibus public works author- 
ization bill which included new authority 
for Table Rock to finish the project. 

Our committee gave careful consider- 
ation to each and every project requested 
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by the Corps of Engineers and the people 
of various areas. We heard all the per- 
tinent facts on each one. 

We approved those projects that we 
felt were justified; and we kicked out the 
ones we felt were not justified. 

We thought we had done a sensible, 
workmanlike job—not a perfect job, but 
a good job. We finally okayed and sent 
to the President a bill approving 153 
navigation and flood control projects as 
meritorious and worthy of Government 
appropriation, whenever Congress and 
the President might see fit to build them. 
The President objected to 30 of the 153 
projects and vetoed the bill. And some 
have claimed that the veto saved the tax- 
payers some money. 

The truth is that it was not and is 
not a money bill. Now, John Q, Citizen 
could be easily misled on this. It is nat- 
ural to think, when you read in the paper 
that Congress passed a multi-billion- 
dollar public works authorization bill, 
you think that this means the projects 
will be built, and billions will be spent. 

Of course, that isn’t true. Some $10 
billion worth of public works projects 
are on the books today that are author- 
ized but may never be built. Only money 
bills—appropriation bills—guarantee 
that a project will be built. 

This bill and the bill that was vetoed 
will neither cost taxpayers nor save tax- 
payers a dime, per se. The President 
and his Budget Director do not have to 
build one single project included in this 
bill. They can leave it out of the annual 
budget, and they can refuse to build it 
even if Congress appropriates the 
money. 

Presidents and Congresses have often 
argued about public works appropria- 
tion bills; but arguments over author- 
ization bills—just giving a stamp of ap- 
proval to certain public works projects— 
are rare. 

Whatever number of projects are ap- 
proved, the President has an item veto 
in fact, if not in name. So, in a very 
real sense, the blood, sweat, and tears 
that have been shed over this bill could 
have been better shed over more life- 
and-death matters. 

As recently as 1 week ago, the whole 
thing looked hopeless. Table Rock 
completion and the completion of other 
projects seemed doomed to delays and 
uncertainty. 

Tempers were flaring and positions 
were inflexible on certain items in this 
bill. But patience and a will to com- 
promise prevailed. Both sides demon- 
strated good judgment. 

Now, it looks as if we might get a 
public works authorization bill; and I 
hope sincerely that the President will 
sign it, even though reluctantly. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to see the Public Works Committee 
of the House bring this bill, H. R. 12955, 
to the House today in practically unani- 
mous agreement. 

This bill authorizes a number of proj- 
ects throughout the United States, all of 
which have been carefully considered by 
the committee, and all of which, when 
completed, will make a great contribu- 
tion to the conservation of our soil; to 
the increase of hydroelectric power; to 
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navigation and water commerce by the 
improvement of water transportation on 
our inland waterways and harbors. 

I am glad to note the bill authorizes 
the comprehensive development of the 
water resources of the Kaskaskia River 
Basin, which includes a dam at Shelby- 
ville, Ill., and six levees along the river 
between Cowder and Vandalia, IN, and 
the local protection project at New 
Athens, Ill., in addition to the Carlyle 
Dam, at Carlyle, Ill., that was author- 
ized in 1938 and has now reached the 
construction stage. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to estimate 
the benefits that will come to the entire 
Kaskaskia River Basin when this project 
is completed. Because of the abundance 
of water it will assure, it will attract in- 
dustry that will employ many thousands 
of people for an area of 50 miles around 
in addition to the water supply it will 
furnish for cities, towns, and villages, 
and, in addition, the great recreational 
facilities which should attract hundreds 
of thousands of people annually. It 
should contribute greatly to the entire 
economy of this section of the State. 

Mr. HOEVEN.. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
happy that at long last the Committee 
on Public Works has reported out an 
omnibus rivers and harbors and flood- 
control bill which the President can con- 
scientiously sign. H. R. 12955, the bill 
now under consideration, contains the 
Floyd River, Iowa, flood control project, 
which is of vital importance to my Dis- 
trict in northwest Iowa. This project is 
fully authorized and approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Bureau of 
the Budget in the estimated cost of 
$8,060,000. The project was included in 
two previous omnibus bills which were 
vetoed on account of the many unauthor- 
ized projects contained therein. Now 
our efforts are bearing fruition in the 
passage of the bill today. I sincerely 
hope that the needed appropriation will 
now be forthcoming without delay so 
work on the project can actually com- 
mence. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to congratulate the committee on 
including under section 112 the author- 
ization for the Secretary of the Army to 
make a survey of the feasibility of a 
deep-water route from Albany, N. Y., into 
Lake Champlain, N. Y., and Vermont in 
order to connect our great harbor of 
New York with the St. Lawrence River 
and thus with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in Canada. This provision incorporates 
my bill, House Joint Resolution 519, into 
this general rivers and harbors author- 
ization. I hope it will lead to tremen- 
dously improved business in New York 
Harbor and thus to a stronger and better 
economy for all of New York City and 
State, as well as Canada and the States 
surrounding the Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain. Though in wording this is 
but a small section of this bill, I believe 
it is the monumental achievement of the 
bill and crowns my efforts of the past 
year with success. This dredged water- 
way, which would connect the port of 
New York and the Great Lakes, would 
enable ships using the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to save over 1,000 miles. But, what 
is most important to my community of 
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Brooklyn, it would bring increased ship- 
ping with the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway rather than decreased 
shipping. I am tremendously proud to 
have brought this legislation to the at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much pleased H. R. 12955 in- 
cludes a project authorizing the transfer 
of the now obsolete Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Canal—commonly known as the 
Hennepin Canal—to the State of Illinois. 

The canal, approximately 75 miles long 
with a right-of-way of 300 feet contains 
approximately 1,000 acres of water and 
208 miles of shoreline. When it was pro- 
posed to abandon this canal in 1951 the 
State of Illinois was extremely interested 
in obtaining this area for recreational 


purposes. 

In 1954 the State of Illinois amended 
its constitution to permit the use of State 
funds for the development of this prop- 
erty and enacted the necessary legisla- 
tion under which these properties could 
be accepted by the State. 

On two occasions the Congress ap- 
proved this transfer in an omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill. Both times the bills 
were vetoed by the President. It is my 
understanding the omnibus bill now be- 
fore us has been modified along the lines 
suggested by the President and I am 
hopeful it will receive his approval. 

This project will create a recreational 
area for probably one-half million people 
living within easy access, and will pro- 
vide excellent fishing facilities, swim- 
ming, boating, picnic grounds, and so 
forth. 

It will also. preserve the splendid fa- 
cilities along the shores of Lake Sinis- 
sippi which is an integral part of this 
canal system. 

Certainly rather than to abandon the 
project but to permit the continued use 
of this facility under State sponsorship 
is preferable to the course of action 
which would result in a needless loss of 
such a valuable asset. 

I am also pleased that in this bill there 
are plans for flood control in the Rock 
and Green River Basin. It authorizes 
the protection of certain flood areas by 
the construction of levees through Fed- 
eral and local participation. This will 
do much to protect the agriculture land, 
towns, railroads, and highways located 
in this area against serious flood damage. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
realize I shall be in the minority in vot- 
ing against this bill that will cost the 
taxpayers an additional billion and a 
half dollars. As I understand it there 
is something in it for almost everybody. 
I think it can be classed as a pork bar- 
rel bill. I am sure many of the items 
are important and should be approved at 
the proper time. Why not wait until 
the House has a chance to look them 
over? Here you are today considering a 
bill introduced yesterday and approv- 
ing today under allowing only 40 minutes 
for debate and without amendment. Is 
it not authorizing spending money at a 
pretty high speed? 

I am advised Congress has already 
authorized projects, that will cost—if 
built—between six and nine billion dol- 
lars. Putting it another way, projects 
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which are already authorized will re- 
ret more than 20 years to complete 
em. 

In view of our tremendous debt, and 
considering the big expenditures ahead 
of us, why not let this measure go over 
for another year, at least? Then take a 
look at the situation later on. Let us not 
obligate our Government for another 
$1.5 billion at this time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H. R. 12955, which is a bill author- 
izing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for navigation, flood control, 
and similar purposes. It is, by and 
large, a good bill. America has waited 
4 long years now for a rivers and harbors 
and flood control bill. In the meantime, 
the Congress has passed two bills, both 
ol WARAN have been vetoed by the Presi- 

ent. 

All of us want to see a strong and 
dynamic America. A strong America is 
a growing America. In order for Amer- 
ica to grow, she must develop her nat- 
ural, and her human resources. 

In the 10 years that I have been in 
Congress, I feel that the Congress has 
been rather conservative in authorizing 
new projects, and most careful and con- 
servative in building those already au- 
thorized. As a matter of fact, I think 
we have been too conservative in this 
regard. 

Mr. Speaker, we are living in an age 
in which water assumes a greater im- 
portance each year that we live. Water 
requirements for domestic and industrial 
and commercial projects are growing 
very rapidly. I think in the future we 
are going to have to speed up the devel- 
opment of our waterways and our water 
resources. At the same time, I think we 
are going to have to take a second, and, 
eventually, even a third look at specific 
waterways. 

The time has come when we must 
make the maximum use of all our exist- 
ing waterways. The pressure upon us to 
do so will grow each year from here on. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis], the chairman, and 
indeed all the members of the Public 
Works Committee, for the kind and 
sympathetic consideration they have 
given the Tombigbee tributaries project 
in this bill. They have, heretofore on 
two separate occasions, given it com- 
plete and thorough study and consider- 
ation, and now the committee itself is 
thoroughly familiar with the project, 
and with its potential, and with the 
ability of the local people or interests 
to shoulder the responsibilities which the 
project places upon them. The gentle- 
man from Alabama IMr. Jones} has 
given this project most serious consid- 
eration and study over the period of the 
past several years since it has been be- 
fore the Congress, and especially I want 
to bespeak the thanks and appreciation 
of myself and of those whom I represent 
to Mr. Jones. 

This Tombigbee tributaries project is 
a $19 million project. Some 22 streams, 
most of them small, are involved. These 
streams course through an agricultural 
area in Alabama and Mississippi which 
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is far from well-to-do, and I want to 
say frankly to the committee that there 
remains in my mind some considerable 
doubt as to the ability of the local in- 
terests to raise the $1,473,000 which the 
bill in effect assesses against them. 

In the light of proportion, and on the 
basis of comparison, I think the com- 
mittee has been very fair and consid- 
erate, yet I do want the Members of the 
House to know that there remains great 
doubt in my mind as to the ability of the 
people involved to raise the amount of 
the local contribution. 

This Tombigbee tributaries project has 
been directly before the Congress for 
nearly 20 years. The late, great, Speak- 
er William B. Bankhead, who at that 
time represented the District which I 
am today privileged to represent, was in- 
terested in this project. 

The three principal tributary streams 
that lie in Alabama are the Buttahat- 
chee, the Luxapalila, and the Sipsey. 
These streams are in great need of clear- 
ing of the banks, snagging, the construc- 
tion of cutoffs, and the enlargement of 
their mouths so as to cut down the an- 
nual average flood damage done by their 
floods which averages $352,000 per year. 

The floods which I speak of are mak- 
ing the area of Alabama drained by 
these streams proportionately poorer 
each year. 

The passage of this bill will authorize 
the construction of this important proj- 
ect. Once authorized, it will give local 
interests and the Federal Government 
a guideline to work toward that will be 
helpful in concentrating and conserving 
our efforts all the way around. 

This is a most important project to 
the people whom I have the privilege to 
represent. It is a project that they 
have read about, and worked for, and 
dreamed about for many years. As their 
representative, I want to urge that this 
bill be promptly passed. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I am on 
record as opposing the Milford and 
Perry projects included in the bill in the 
hearings before the Public Works 
Committee as far back as 1947. The 
Milford project is more than just an- 
other reservoir in my District, this is a 
reservoir that if built would inundate 
my own home, most of my land, my 
hometown, and quite a substantial por- 
tion of the fertile land of my home 
county of Clay. 

I further feel that the landowners 
directly affected by the project have had 
even worse treatment to date than is 
the usual experience in one of these 
projects. By that I mean the project 
was first authorized in 1936 as a part of 
a long-range flood control and water 
conservation plan. This was usual pro- 
cedure. Then in 1938, it was deauthor- 
ized and the Harlan County Reservoir 
in Nebraska was authorized in lieu of 
the Milford project. This seemed to 
settle the matter until the Harlan proj- 
ect was virtually completed, then re- 
authorization of Milford was asked by 
the Corps of Engineers. This sought-for 
reauthorization was granted by the 
Congress in 1954, before I was a 
Member. 
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It is in this preconstruction, but au- 
thorized status that I feel Congress has 
not fully assumed their responsibility. 
As soon as a project is authorized, all 
the land contained within the project 
limits immediately acquires a “cloud on 
its title,” so to speak, and the value of 
any improvements located therein im- 
mediately depreciates. 

There is also the natural factor of 
neglect of improvements that enters in. 
This can be a longstanding accumula- 
tive damage as it has been in the case of 
Milford and by the time the property is 
acquired by purchase or condemnation, 
a certain degree of property right has 
depreciated out of the improvements. 
This situation also applies to Perry 
Dam. This is especially true when a 
town is involved, such as is the case in 
this incident, my hometown of Wake- 
field. In a cense it is the depriving of 
property without due process of law. 
In fairness to the property owner all 
land should be appraised and acquired 
at the time of authorization, or at the 
time that planning money is first made 
available to respective Government 
agencies. 

The City Council of the City of Wake- 
field has gone on record that they are 
opposed to Milford Dam, but whatever 
action is to be taken, it is not to the best 
interests of the property owners in the 
reservoir area to delay it. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of this omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill and will vote for it. This legisla- 
tion is a compromise on the bill passed 
by the House on March 11 and vetoed by 
the President on April 15. Some of the 
projects that were objectionable to the 
President in the original bill have been 
deleted from this legislation while others 
have been modified. As I said in my 
remarks before the House on March 11, 
I am particularly interested in one proj- 
ect contained in this bill, the authoriza- 
tion for the construction of the Little- 
ville Reservoir on the Middle Branch 
of the Westfield River in Massachusetts. 
I filed a bill, H. R. 94, for the authoriza- 
tion of this project which is vitally 
needed for the prosecution of the com- 
prehensive flood control plan for the 
Connecticut River Basin, I hope that 
this bill passes today and that a con- 
ference will soon work out differences 
with the Senate bill passed last night 
so that the compromise legislation can 
be sent to the President for his sig- 
nature. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting this bill, as I believe it is 
good legislation. The projects in the bill 
have been thoroughly screened by the 
Public Works Committee and they have 
unanimously agreed to its provisions. 
While it is true that work on most of 
them cannot be started for some time, 
yet getting the authorization agreed to 
is a basic step we must take before ap- 
propriations can be made and the work 
undertaken. 

I am particularly interested in the 
Yaquina project in Lincoln County, 
Oreg., which has the complete approval 
of all. parties concerned. It has been 
approved by the Budget Bureau, the 
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Army Engineers, and three times by the 
House committee. 

The Yaquina project has been in this 
bill each of the two times it has been 
previously before the House and is of 
course in the bill. 

There is no question about its merits, 
and favorable action should be taken on 
it as well as the other projects in the 
bill today. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the chairman and members 
of the Committee on Public Works for 
their reasoned but expeditious action in 
reporting a substitute omnibus public 
works bill in the form of H. R. 12955. I 
heartily support its prompt passage. 

The proposal repeats the proposal con- 
tained in the two earlier omnibus bills, 
which were vetoed by the President, 
providing an additional $28 million 
authorization for Success and Terminus 
dams to be located within my Congres- 
sional District. I know that I bespeak 
the sentiments of the people of Tulare 
and Kings Counties in saying that I feel 
the utmost gratitude toward the com- 
mittee for this favorable action on a 
matter of local interest. 

These projects in places will prevent 
vast property damage and relieve po- 
tential human suffering. The provision 
of this authorization means that it is 
only a matter of a relative short time 
before they will be in place. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the committee for the work- 
manlike manner in which they have im- 
proved this bill. It is a vast improve- 
ment over the hodgepodge measure 
which President Eisenhower wisely 
vetoed earlier in the year. Many of the 
unjustified projects have been eliminated 
and the provisions for others have been 
tightened up considerably. 

Included in this measure is provision 
for certain improvements in Irondequoit 
Bay, N. Y., which lies in my Congressional 
District. This is a project which has 
gained the approval of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
has the requisite backing of local inter- 
ests. The action of the committee in 
eliminating much of the fat from the 
vetoed rivers and harbors bill improves 
immeasurably chances for the dream of 
an improved Irondequoit Bay becoming 
a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not a perfect bill be- 
fore us but certainly a much better one. 
I feel very confident that unless the other 
body insists on including too many un- 
warranted projects in the final measure, 
it will be signed by the President. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
porkless omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
has long been the ambition of the minor- 
ity members of the House Committee on 
Public Works. Because few of us are 
experts in the field of engineering and 
even fewer of us are registered qualified 
civil engineers, we have to depend upon 
the opinions of experts to reach many of 
our decisions in committee. 

Previously, the advice of these experts 
was ignored. In many of the projects 
included in the original omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill vetoed by the President, 
there were either no engineering reports 
available for the proposed construction 
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or else there was serious doubt in the 
minds of our people in the Bureau of the 
Budget as to the financial feasibility of 
such new construction. 

Few of us would attempt to build a 
building without plans and approval of 
those plans. Few of us would attempt 
to construct an addition to our own 
homes without first determining whether 
we had the funds to build the addition 
and whether the plans we had prepared 
were engineeringly sound and worth- 
while. 

Yet the majority members of the House 
Committee on Public Works were ask- 
ing the Federal Government to under- 
take just such a program on a multi- 
million and multibillion-dollar level. 

All we of the minority were asking for 
was prior approval of the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of the 
Budget that the proposals put forth to 
our committee were engineeringly sound 
and financially beneficial to the area 
involved and the people of the United 
States. 

The President has twice been forced to 
veto public works omnibus bills because 
of the many objectionable projects in- 
cluded. It is supposed to be Congress’ 
job—particularly that of the House of 
Representatives—to act as a watchdog 
over Federal funds to see that they are 
spent wisely and in the best interests of 
our Nation. But we have found ourselves 
in the peculiar position for the last 4 
years of having our President forced into 
the position of watchdog over our Fed- 
eral coffers. 

Sometimes in the midst of million- and 
billion-dollar appropriation and author- 
ization bills, it is easy to forget that 
every penny of the money for the projects 
approved by Congress must be paid for 
out of the pocketbooks of our constit- 
uents. No one has denied that paying 
Federal taxes is a painful process, espe- 
cially in these days of high-living costs. 
But the task of extracting huge vol- 
umes of money from our citizens be- 
comes doubly painful when these peo- 
ple—the good citizens of our Nation— 
are aware that the expense is uncalled 
for and unnecessary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill S. 3910, with an amendment? 

Mr. McGREGOR. On that, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 374, nays 17, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 102] 
YEAS—374 

Abernethy Barden Bolling 
Adair Baring Bolton 
Addonizio Barrett Bonner 

bert Bass, N.H. Bos 
Alexander Bass, Tenn. Boykin 
Allen, Calif. Bates Boyle 
Allen, Tl. Baumhart Bray 
Anderson, Beamer Breeding 

Mont. Becker rooks, La 
Andrews Beckworth Brooks, Tex. 
Anfuso Belcher Broomfield 
Arends Bennett, Fla Brown, Ga 
Ashley Bennett, Mich, Brown, Mo. 
Ashmore Bentley eda Ohio 
Aspinall Berry rownson 
Auchincloss Betts Broyhill 
Avery Blatnik Budge 
Bailey Blitch 
Baker Boggs Burleson 
Baldwin Boland Bush 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coad 
Coffin 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dennison 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn. S. C. 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 


Hébert 
Hemphill 


Keogh 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 


McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 
McMillan 
Macdonald 


Matthews 


May 

Meader 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
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Rutherford 
Santangelo 


Schwengel 
Scott, N.C. 
Scott, Pa. 


- Scrivner 


Sullivan 

Talle 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 

Tewes 

Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Thoinberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 

U 


Vinson 
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Abbitt Harrison, Va. Pillion 
Alger Harvey ‘off 
Andersen, Jonas Rees, Kans 

H. Carl Kilburn St. George 
Bow Marshall Taber 
Gross Mason Wharton 

NOT VOTING—39 
Kilday Radwan 

Buckley Krueger 
Celler Landrum Reece, Tenn. 
Davis, Ga Latham Rivers 
Dies McCarthy Sadlak 
Eberharter McVey Scherer 
Engle Merrow Shuford 
Fisher Miller, Md Simpson, Pa. 
Grezory Morris Stauffer 
Gwinn Moulder Tuck 
Hoffman Neal Williams, Miss, 
Jenkins O'Hara, Minn. Wolverton 
Kearney Preston Yates 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Yates with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
O'Hara of Minnesota. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Stauffer. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Miller of 
Maryland. 

Dies with Mr. Latham. 
Eberharter with Mr. Hoffman. 
Moulder with Mr. Radwan. 
Morris with Mr. McVey. 
Rains with Mr. Kearney. 
Gregory with Mr. Krueger. 
Buckley with Mr. Gwinn. 
Celler with Mr. Merrow. 
Fisher with Mr. Jenkins. 


Mr. KILBURN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 12955) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist on the 
House amendment and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the bill just 
passed and that the Speaker appoint con- 
ferees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Davis 
of Tennessee, BLATNIK, Jones of Ala- 
bama, McGrecor, and Mack of Wash- 
ington. 


PRERRRREE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APFRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R, 12948) making appro- 
priations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whoie or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 1 hour, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WILson] and myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12948, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the annual 
appropriation bill to finance the activi- 
ties of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1959. The bill, as approved 
by the committee, recommends a total 
appropriation of $203,276,100, which is 
@ reduction of $11,877,400 in the esti- 
mates. 

There are two major categories of ex- 
penses in the bill. The first is operating 
expenses. The committee considered a 
budget estimate of $171,700,500 for this 
purpose and recommends $168,902,000, a 
reduction of $2,798,500 in the estimates 
but an increase of $9,067,520 above 1958 
appropriations. The second category of 
expense is capital outlay and the budget 
estimate is $43,453,000. The committee 
has approved $34,374,100, a reduction of 
$9,078,900 in the estimates and a reduc- 
tion of $4,242,900 below 1958 appropria- 
tions. In summary, the committee has 
recommended a reduction in the total 
estimates of approximately 542 percent 
and an increase of approximately 21⁄2 
percent above 1958 appropriations. 

The only Federal funds in the bill are 
the Federal payments to the various 
funds of the District and the table on 
page 1 of the report gives a summary 
of our recommendations. The Federal 
payments to the water and sewage funds 
are for the costs of such services ren- 
dered by the District to Federal installa- 
tions. The Federal payment to the high- 
way fund is authorized by Public Law 
731 of the 84th Congress and is to reim- 
burse the District for funds expended in 
constructing the East Capitol Street 
highway—railroad grade separation. 
On the payment to the water fund, we 
went over the budget by $200,000 and 
that is the amount necessary—with a 
little reserve for contingencies—to fi- 
nance the present estimate of cost of 
$5167000 for a fish ladder on the Little 
Falls Dam on the Potomac River. This 
amount is in addition to a Federal pay- 
ment of $200,000 and an appropriation 
of $150,000 from the District of Colum- 
bia water fund, both of which were made 
in fiscal year 1957. The fishway will 
provide an additional 8 to 10 miles of 
river area for spawning purposes and, 
according to testimony, would increase 
the commercial fishery value by as much 
as $200,000 annually. 

The controversial item in the bill, if I 
may so label it, is the Federal payment to 
the general fund. The current author- 
ized annual payment is $23 million but 
the way the legislation was written sev- 
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eral years ago, the District could ask for 
the authorized but unappropriated pay- 
ment of prior fiscal years. Therefore, 
they asked for $25 million this year. The 
committee recommends an appropriation 
of $20 million. Even with this reduction 
of $5 million in the Federal payment, the 
District still will have a surplus in the 
general fund of over $3 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1959. 

In addition, the committee has author- 
ized the District to borrow from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for capital outlay pur- 
poses the budget estimate of $3,600,000, 
of which $5.5 million is a loan to the 
highway fund and $3.1 million is a loan 
to the water fund. These are interest- 
bearing loans of approximately 3 per- 
cent and are used only as needed to assist 
in financing the construction of high- 
ways and the expansion and improve- 
ment of the District’s water system. 

The table at the end of the report in- 
dicates that only 6 items in the bill re- 
ceived the budget estimate and that 26 
items received a reduction in the esti- 
mate. 

However, just about every item in the 
bill received an increase above last year. 
There are only two items that received a 
reduction below last year’s appropria- 
tions as a result of committee action. 
These two are: the Office of Civil Defense 
and the Washington aqueduct. 

Most of the increases allowed were jus- 
tified, in our minds, because of increased 
workload, for mandatory reasons such 
as staffing for new buildings and Civil 
Service Commission reclassification of 
positions, and in some instances for 
improvements in services. I shall men- 
tion only a few of these increases. 

One of the biggest increases allowed, 
$2.5 million, is for the public schools. 
This item in particular fits all three 
categories of justification. The signifi- 
cant decision of the committee was not 
to allow a reduction in the pupil-teacher 
ratio until additional classrooms are 
constructed. For the past several years, 
the committee has been allowing the 
full budget request for additional 
teachers to handle the increasing pupil 
population, which is about 111,000 this 
year. In addition, in the past 2 years, 
the Congress has allowed funds for em- 
ploying additional teachers to reduce 
the pupil-teacher ratio. Each year the 
ratio has been reduced, the number of 
part-time or half-day sessions has in- 
creased. The committee does not be- 
lieve that part-time classes are bene- 
ficial to the education of a child in his 
most formative years. However, it is 
sympathetic to the public school sys- 
tem of education and it realizes the 
need for additional classrooms. In 
marking up the bill—especially the pub- 
lic school construction program—the 
committee took that need into consid- 
eration and recommended an unbudg- 
eted $1.1 million for 4 projects for plan- 
ning and for constructing an additional 
71 classrooms for which the budget re- 
quested funds for the acquisition of the 
4 school sites only. 

Another major item of increase is 
$2.75 million for the Department of 
Public Health. As you may recall, the 
committee made an investigation of this 
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Department last year which pointed up 
several major deficiencies. Several of 
these deficiencies were administrative in 
nature and the Department is making 
substantial progress in overcoming 
them. Some of the areas in the Depart- 
ment that were woefully weak needed 
financial assistance. The committee is 
well aware of this financial need, par- 
ticularly at D. C. General, and has rec- 
ommended an increase of $2.75 million 
over 1958 funds to assist this Depart- 
ment to more adequately meet the 
health needs of the District govern- 
ment. 

The third major item of increase 
above 1958 funding is $1.8 million for 
the Department of Public Welfare. Of 
this increase, $1.3 million is for the pub- 
lic assistance activity and is to finance 
an increasing number of recipients of 
public assistance funds and to increase 
the amount of the individual grant. 
The average monthly number of cases 
receiving public assistance has grown 
from 7,025 in 1953 to 9,512 cases in 1958. 
For fiscal year 1959 the estimate is 10,- 
400 cases. 

During the month of April the total 
caseload by type of assistance is as fol- 
lows: 


Type: Cases 
Old-age assistance_____..-...---.. 3, 109 
Aid to dependent children__...... 3, 029 
Aid to thé) blind ES e ee 
Aid to the totally disabled_...._._ 2, 432 
General public assistance__...__.._ 1, 061 


Parenthetically, the category showing 
the biggest increase in caseload has been 
the program for aid to dependent 
children which has grown from 2,113 
eases in July 1956 to 3,029 cases in April 
of this year. 

A portion of the increase approved for 
this public assistance activity is for 
increasing the amount of the individual 
grant. The following table shows the 
present and proposed public assistance 
maximum grants by typical family com- 
position: 


Present | Proposed 
1 adult living alone. $77.1 $82. 82 
2 adults living together. 112. 88 119. 24 
Family of 3 persons... 134. 46 148. 30 
Family of 4 persons... 146, 91 172. 27 
Family of 6 persons 185. 09 222. 36 


Comparing this proposed District of 
Columbia grant of $172.27 for a family of 
4 persons, I find that Detroit would 
pay $218.05, Alexandria would pay 
$159.50, and Baltimore would pay $132. 

The balance of the increase allowed 
for this Department, $591,000, is for 
financing increased population and im- 
proving services rendered at the various 
welfare institutions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department. 

The fourth major increase over 1958 
funds is $2.5 million for public building 
construction. However, this is a net re- 
duction of $3.9 million in the budget esti- 
mate. The committee, the Commission- 
ers, and the joint fiscal subcommittee of 
the legislative committees joined to- 
gether in achieving this reduction. As 
you know, the Congress recently passed 
H. R. 12377 which authorized a revised 
construction program for the District. 
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In its consideration of the legislation the 
joint subcommittee deleted items from 
the program which were already in the 
1959 budget and the committee has gone 
along with their recommendations in 
each instance. In some cases, the Com- 
missioners offered reductions as the con- 
struction program would not be able to 
use all the funds as originally contem- 
plated by the budget. And the commit- 
tee has made several reductions on its 
own initiative and these reductions are 
explained on pages 15 and 16 of the re- 


In summary, I would say that this is a 
good bill. While the estimates have been 
reduced, I do not believe any department 
or agency in the bill has suffered. After 
all, every item in the bill with the excep- 
tion of the Office of Civil Defense and 
Washington Aqueduct, either received 
the budget estimate or an actual increase 
in funds above what they had in fiscal 
year 1958. Therefore, I say again, this 
is a good bill and I urge your support 
of the committee in its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has consumed 16 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to add first my compliments 
to our distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. RABAUT] on 
the splendid job he did in interrogating 
witnesses and in justifying such expendi- 
tures as we provide in this bill. I have 
served on this subcommittee, perhaps 
longer than any other Member. I think 
we have come up with one of the best 
bills for financing the District of Colum- 
bia government since I have been a 
Member. It is thorough in every respect. 

The committee has been attempting 
to equalize the burden of the District of 
Columbia government between the citi- 
zens of the District and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We realize the Government 
does have a responsibility to help sup- 
port the District government in view of 
property owned and the protection from 
the District government. I have gener- 
ally stood for greater Federal contribu- 
tions because I realize it is a considerable 
Federal responsibility and our Capital 
City. It should be a model city. 

However, I do not think it is the entire 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Just this morning I had an experience 
which was quite startling. I had occa- 
sion to have a lock repaired on my car. 
I drove to a locksmith on North Capitol 
Street. It was necessary for me to drive 
back in the alley. I wish every Member 
of Congress would drive through that 
- alley. When you see slums of that sort 
existing within a few blocks of our Cap- 
itol, you realize that something needs to 
be done. I especially want to call this 
to the attention of the District Depart- 
ment of Health. There were dead rats 
and other dead animals lying in the al- 
ley. I counted 15 or 20 beer cans for 
each milk bottle that I saw out in the 
back yards. There were broken bottles. 
It was a mess. It is a shame to have a 
situation like that in the Capital City. 

We have been trying to equalize the 
tax load so that we can have adequate 
assessments on property values for the 
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District. 'That reassessment will be fin- 
ished within a short time, and then I 
believe we can arrive at what we feel is 
a comparable tax load for the citizens of 
the District as compared with those in 
Virginia and Maryland. 

It is quite understandable for District 
folks to pull the leg of Uncle Sam for all 
the money they can get. Everyone does. 
But I feel the committee adequately 
conveyed to the witnesses that some of 
the ills are not going to be cured simply 
by money. If we had listened and been 
sold on some of the testimony presented 
to the committee, we would have been 
led to feel that any trouble was due to 
lack of money. Certainly that is not the 
case. 

Money alone is not going to give the 
Nation’s Capital the finest schools. 
Money alone is not going to give us the 
finest Police Department. I think we 
do have a very satisfactory Police De- 
partment, one of the best. We think our 
schools are improving. We hope by use 
of the standardized tests, properly ad- 
ministered, comparing those with the 
national norms, we can determine where 
our schools are with the rest of the Na- 
tion. We are satisfied with the Fire 
Department. We called attention to the 
shortcomings at the zoo, scene of a very 
serious casualty recently. 

As our chairman said, we provided 
money for a fish ladder. We made a 
recommendation to people in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia, sportsmen and 
other sportsminded people, to prevail 
upon their States to cooperate and pro- 
vide $650,000, of which $400,000 comes 
from the Federal Government, for a fish 
ladder. A fish ladder alone is not going 
to make better fishing. 

Fish must go up the river to spawn. 
I think I am fair in saying that we re- 
luctantly went along with that recom- 
mendation, because we wanted to pro- 
vide a spawning ground for the fish. 
However, there are no fishing laws gov- 
erning the lower Potomac. There is no 
season on these prize fish to spawn. 
They go up the river, and that is where 
these real fishermen are catching fish by 
the ton. 

Unless we get cooperation with those 
States in passing laws governing fishing 
in the Potomac, the fish ladder is going 
to do little good. 

I must pay my respects to one fine 
gentleman who appeared before the com- 
mittee in behalf of a reduced budget. 
He is our Veterans’ Service Officer for 
the District, Colonel Leonard. We have 
been cutting Colonel Leonard's appro- 
priation every year for a number of years 
until it seemed that he could not con- 
tinue operating if we cut him further. 
At one time he even came up and offered 
to take a small reduction. If any of you 
have ever had occasion to call Colonel 
Leonard, to assist you with some prob- 
lems concerning veterans, I know you 
have received excellent cooperation. 

I just had to say those few words in 
behalf of Colonel Leonard in view of the 
fine work he has done in helping us 
achieve a balanced budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all I 
care to say. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any money in 
this bill for a stadium, or is any pro- 
vision made for a stadium? Is there 
anything in this bill pertaining to a 
stadium in the District of Columbia? 

Mr: WILSON of Indiana. There areno 
funds provided in this bill for that pur- 
pose. x 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. NatcHer]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on District of Columbia 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
once again brings to the floor of the 
House for your approval the annual Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1959. 

It has been a pleasure serving with 
our subcommittee chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RasauT], and the other members of this 
committee. We were ably assisted by 
Francis Merrill, our staff assistant. 

The District of Columbia program will 
be financed by the Federal payment, 
Federal loan authorization and District 
of Columbia revenue. 

The bill before us today contains a 
Federal contribution of $20 million to 
the general fund, $431,600 to the high- 
way fund, $1,732,000 to the water fund, 
and $697,000 to the sanitary sewage 
works fund. 

The Federal payment to the District 
from 1924 to 1957 has ranged from 
$4,539,295 to $20 million. The budget 
for the District of Columbia during this 
period has increased from $23,923,754 to 
the amount recommended in this bill of 
$203,276,100. 

This bill provides operating expenses 
totaling $168,902,000 and further pro- 
vides capital outlay of $34,374,100. 

The District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill for 1959 provides operating ex- 
penses in the sum of $382,000 for the 
executive office; $4,700,000 for the De- 
partment of General Administration; 
$650,000 for the Office of Corporation 
Counsel; $1,400,000 for regulatory agen- 
cies; $299,000 for the Department of 
Occupations and Professions; $39,758,- 
000 for the public schools; $2,140,000 for 
the Public Library; $2,250,000 for the 
Recreation Department; $18,460,000 for 
the Metropolitan Police; $9,187,000 for 
the Fire Department; $97,000 for the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs; $80,000 
for the Office of Civil Defense; $215,000 
for the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; $4,953,000 for the courts; 
$20,505,000 for the Department of Public 
Health; $5,437,000 for the Department 
of Corrections; $15,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Public Welfare; $2,135,000 
for the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds; $180,000 for the Office of Sur- 
veyor; $2,000,000 for the Department of 
Licenses and Inspections; $7,484,000 for 
the Department of Highways; $1,465,000 
for the Department of Vehicles and 
Traffic; $310,000 for the Motor Vehicle 
Parking Agency; $13,590,000 for the De- 
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partment of Sanitary Engineering; 
$2,322,000 for the Washington Aqueduct; 
$155,000 for the National Guard; 
$2,850,000 for the National Capital 
Parks; and $898,000 for the National 
Zoological Park. 

The amount recommended for the 
Metropolitan Police of $18,460,000 is the 
third largest item under operating ex- 
penses. Our Police Department should 
be one of the most efficient in the United 
States. The residents of the District of 
Columbia, and the visitors to our Na- 
tional Capital are entitled to this kind 
of a police department. 

The amount appropriated for the 
Police Department provides for $472,059 
for administration; $14,361,066 for pre- 
vention and detection of crime; $158,514 
for special services; $48,361 for the dog 
pound; $3,509,000 for policemen’s pen- 
sion and relief fund. This is an increase 
of $389,000 over the budget for 1958 and 
does not include the $192,000 in the sec- 
ond 1958 supplemental bill for emer- 
gency police funds for combating crimes 
on the streets in the District. In 1955 
we had an appropriation of $13,621,001; 
$14,577,614 for 1956; $14,531,100 for 1957 
and for 1958 we have the sum of $18,- 
150,000. 

Public Law 514 of the 84th Congress 
provided for a police force of 2,500. For 
a number of years the chief of police 
has attempted to recruit the total force 
authorized by law, and so far has been 
unsuccessful. On April 30 of this year 
the total force was 2,332. Our committee 
recommends funds for 2,500 man-years 
of employment in this bill. Even though 
the total force is less than 2,500, the ad- 
ditional funds are to be used for payment 
of salaries of policemen who work on 
their day off. Crime has increased in 
the District and this is the general con- 
dition throughout the United States. 

In 1946 the major crimes in the United 
States totaled 1,685,203, and in 1956 the 
major crimes totaled 2,563,150. Here we 
have an increase of 40 percent. Not only 
have we had an increase in crime but we 
have experienced a definite shift to more 
brutal crimes. 

Sixteen thousand three hundred and 
fifty-four major crimes were committed 
in the District of Columbia during the 
year 1957. This list includes murder, 
manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault, burglary, auto theft, and grand 
and petty larceny. In the District we 
had 78 murders in 1957, 23 negligent 
manslaughters, 185 rape cases, 718 rob- 
beries, 2,708 aggravated assaults, 3,058 
burglaries, 7,826 larcenies, and 1,758 auto 
thefts. 

The Police Department in the District 
operates under a 3-shift, 8-hour day. 
The daily average of foot patrolmen on 
the 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. shift totals 109; 
223 on the 4 p. m. to 12 midnight shift 
and 135 on the 12 to 8 a. m. shift. The 
total for foot patrolmen at the present 
time is 467. Keep in mind that the au- 
thorized force of the Metropolitan Police 
Department is 2,500. 

In order to have a better Police De- 
partment in the District of Columbia 
more foot patrolmen must be assigned to 
the precincts where the majority of the 
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crimes are being committed. More foot 
patrolmen must be assigned throughout 
the District. The pending salary in- 
crease proposal for police officers in the 
District should be approved. Approval 
of such legislation will prevent the other 
branches of our Government from tak- 
ing people out of the Metropolitan Police 
Force by offering more attractive salary 
schedules. Salary schedules should be 
established for the District of Columbia 
commensurate with the police depart- 
ments of cities comparable in size. 
Starting salary for a private in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is $4,193; in Baltimore 
the starting salary is $4,400; in Minne- 
apolis, $4,776; the starting salary in Cin- 
cinnati, where, by the way, we have one 
of the finest police departments in the 
United States, is $4,567. The District of 
Columbia is about 17th in the United 
States insofar as salaries are concerned. 

Law-enforcement problems are con- 
siderably different in the District of Co- 
lumbia than they are in any other city. 
This is due partly to the huge number of 
visitors each year and to the number of 
known law violators who finally land in 
the District of Columbia from other cities 
and towns. 

The strongest bulwark against crime 
is the up-to-date progressive hometown 
police department. In order to have 
such a police agency, we must have ade- 
quate manpower, and sufficient funds 
for suitable salaries, training, and facili- 
ties. 

The best deterrent against crime is 
the foot patrolman. His main job is to 
prevent crime and he does this by re- 
ducing the opportunity for occurrence 
by surveillance and patrol. The violator 
is discouraged by virtue of the quick 
threat of sure retaliation. 

In addition to more foot patrolmen in 
the District of Columbia, every consid- 
eration should be given at the present 
time to one-man patrol cars. This 
would release one or more men from 
each car, thereby increasing the number 
of foot patrolmen. A number of cities 
with excellent police departments com- 
parable in size to the District operate one- 
man patrol cars. Single patrolmen op- 
erating alone in cars are more efficient 
because the officer patrolling must give 
first attention to police duties. There 
are no distractions other than those he 
is obligated to notice on his beat, and 
he is completely self-dependent for his 
own safety and welfare. When an of- 
ficer is alone in his patrol car he knows 
that he has no one else to rely upon in 
the event of trouble; consequently, he is 
more cautious about stepping into dan- 
gerous situations and is better prepared 
to take care of unexpected emergencies. 
The presence of a second officer appears 
to encourage assumption of unnecessary 
risk. 


Regardless of the efficiency of the 
Metropolitan Police Force, crime condi- 
tions will not improve in the District un- 
less adequate sentences are meted out to 
law violators. A sentence of 90 days in 
a yoking case is the equivalent of award- 
ing a medal. This has occurred in the 
District of Columbia. Anyone guilty of 
yoking a citizen of the District of Colum- 
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bia or a visitor in our Capital City should 
under no circumstances receive such a 
sentence, but in each and every case an 
adequate sentence should be meted out, 
In most instances the question should be 
asked as to how much can be given and 
not what is the minimum sentence that 
can be granted in such cases. 

Crime conditions will improve in the 
District of Columbia when more foot pa- 
trolmen are assigned to the streets and 
adequate salaries are paid to the mem- 
bers of the Police Department. The new 
retirement act for District of Columbia 
policemen should reduce the problems 
of recruitment and retention of police 
personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mends this bill to the Members of the 
House. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
ty I have no further requests for 

e. 

Mr. RABAUT. Neither have I, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12948) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1959 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Eisenhower has signed 
H. R. 11767, the approprations measure 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
1959. ‘The total appropriated or author- 
ized in this bill is $3,191,875,539 as com- 
pared to $3,320,888,539 for 1958. I 
regard this as sound and progressive 
legislation. As a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, I am 
pleased to have had a part in the passage 
of H. R. 11767. It is beneficial not only 
to our American farmers, but to all our 
people, and to future generations. 

When the President presented the 
budget, he recommended that the agri- 
cultural conservation program for 1959 
be reduced from previous authorizations 
of $250 million annually to $125 million. 
If history were to repeat itself the 
amount of conservation practices carried 
out on the Nation’s farms would be dras- 
tically curtailed. The tonnage of agri- 
cultural limestone, one of the most popu- 
lar conservation practices, dropped from 
over 30 million tons in 1947 to 25 million 
in 1948, of which 29 million and 22 mil- 
lion tons respectively were accounted for 
under the ACP. 

Liming is one of the most needed con- 
servation practices in my District in In- 
diana and the entire humid area of this 
Nation. This product supplies the cal- 
cium, magnesium, and other minor ele- 
ments needed to produce vigorous crops 
which are transmitted to the people and 
are the basis for strong healthy bodies. 

I have consistently supported appro- 
priations for the extension service, rural 
electrification, and telephone systems 
which have helped modernize our farms 
and raise the standard of living of this 
segment of our population. The new act 
increases the amount for the extension 
service by $3 million. This is for use by 
the States for salaries and expenses of 
county agents to promote the education- 
al phase of our farm programs. This 
increase is in contrast to the reduction 
of over $76,000 proposed in the budget. 

The act includes $317 million for rural 
electrification loans and $67.5 million for 
rural telephone loans as compared to 
$150 million and $56 million respectively 
for these items in the budget. Had the 
Congress not acted wisely, our farmers 
and rural population would have suffered 
a severe setback in the progress being 
made to improve their standards of liv- 
ing. In the case of the Farmers Home 
Administration the regular loan author- 
ization was retained at $209.5 million 
which is $34.5 million over the budget 
request. A contingency fund of $20 mil- 
lion was also established for this agency. 

For research in agriculture, the Con- 
gress recognized the importance of the 
Agricultural Research Service by appro- 
priating $18.3 million more than in 1958. 
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In another field of conservation, the 
conservation reserve part of the Soil 
Bank, $375 million is authorized, This 
is $75 million more than was available 
for 1958. In the past 2 years farmers 
have used only a small portion of the 
funds available for this program. It is 
growing in popular acceptance. How- 
ever, I believe that if any funds remain 
in this appropriation after all farmers 
have been offered the opportunity to par- 
ticipate, the State committees should be 
granted the authority to reallocate such 
unused funds to farmers for carrying 
out additional conservation practices 
under the ACP. Since requests from 
farmers for conservation assistance 
greatly exceed the funds available under 
the ACP, and since soil conservation is 
the prime objective of each of these pro- 
grams, the farmer committees should 
have some latitude in allocating the 
funds where they are most needed and 
will result in the greatest amount of 
conservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make one more 
observation. It is unfortunate that the 
administration of the agricultural con- 
servation program cannot be entrusted 
to the Department of Agriculture. De- 
spite testimony before Congressional 
committees last year, the Department at- 
tempted by administrative directive to 
change and curtail the practices avail- 
able to farmers under the program. This 
year the act contains language to pro- 
hibit the Department from making 
changes unless they are first recom- 
mended by the county committees and 
then approved by the State committees. 

The Congress wisely incorporated 
these provisions into H. R. 11767 but only 
because witnesses from the Department 
admitted to the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations that the proposed program had 
not been checked with the farmer com- 
mittees. It developed that these com- 
mittees did not approve of the proposed 
changes. Hence I say, it is unfortunate 
that we cannot entrust the Department 
to carry out the program as developed 
under the democratically elected com- 
mitteemen and State committeemen ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is my hope, and I believe that of my 
colleagues in the Congress, that the de- 
velopment and administration of the pro- 
gram will be restored to the committee 
system and that the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will provide the 
needed leadership and technical assist- 
ance for efficient administration of the 
program to get the most conservation 
from every dollar of expenditure for the 
program, 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12858) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; and pend- 
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ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
Sideration of the bill H. R. 12858, with 
Mr. Bosses in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill reported by the committee reduces 
the budget estimate by $1,898,800. 

As originally submitted to the com- 
mittee, the Bureau of the Budget insti- 
tuted a slowdown program which would 
have resulted in increasing the cost of 
projects without compensating advan- 
tage. When the committee rejected this 
budget, the Bureau then submitted a new 
budget adding $125 million to going proj- 
ects of the corps and $70,823,000 to 
Bureau of Reclamation projects. It was 
testified that these increases would result 
in substantial ultimate savings due to 
speedup in construction. 

Because of additional amounts budg- 
eted, the committee has held to the 
policy of not increasing amounts 
budgeted for specific purposes on indi- 
vidual projects. 

There are 45 unbudgeted projects in 
the construction programs and 26 un- 
budgeted surveys included by the com- 
mittee. 

We made a material savings in the 
reclamation loan program for which 
$25,200,000 was requested. In view of 
the fact that the items were not spelled 
out project-by-project, and only one of 
the potential projects had been properly 
authorized, we reduced the item by 
$20,400,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to in- 
clude as amendments two items which 
have been received in the last few days 
from the Bureau of the Budget. We 
were confronted with the proposition of 
including them in the present bill at this 
time, or adding them as a new chapter 
to another bill. In order to avoid that 
unnecessary proceeding, we propose to 
offer them today. They have been justi- 
fied by the Budget and are merely rou- 
tine appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say, too, that 
the committee in drafting this bill has 
not given weight to the argument that 
in a depression the appropriation of such 
amounts will serve to stave off the 
depression. All testimony points to the 
fact that any such amount which might 
be added to this bill would have a negli- 
gible effect on the general economy, in 
comparison with the huge amount in- 
volved as a whole. This isa public works 
bill and not a relief bill. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Public Works Ap- 
propriation bill which is now before the 
House for the fiscal year 1959 includes 
funds for the Quartermaster Corps, cem- 
eterial expenses, the civil works activi- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Southeastern 
and Southwestern Power Administra- 
tions, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Estimates received by the committee 
for these agencies for fiscal year 1959 
total $1,076,016,000, as contained in the 
1959 budget and in House Documents 
Nos. 351 and 354. The committee rec- 
ommends in this bill appropriations of 
$1,074,117,200, a reduction of $1,898,800 
below the budget request. 

Over a 2-month period, as you will 
read in the report, the committee took 
testimony totalling 3,901 pages in the 
printed hearings from representatives 
of the agencies involved and approxi- 
mately 900 other witnesses, including 190 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

The Army Engineers section in this 
bill provides for $779,714,000; for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, $245,739,200; for 
Bonneville Power Administration, South- 
eastern Power Administration and 
Southwestern Power Administration a 
total of $31,814,000 and for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority $16,850,000; or as 
I said before a grand total of $1,074,- 
117,200. 

That is a lot of money, of course, but 
comparatively speaking it is small com- 
pared to what we appropriate for other 
activities of our Government, being just 
about one-thirty-eighth of the amount 
we appropriate for national defense and 
is a fraction of the amount we appro- 
priate to foreign aid. 

Let us remember when we think about 
this bill and the cost that is involved in 
taking care of all the rivers and harbors 
improvements, hydroelectric power, rec- 
lamation, irrigation, everything that we 
appropriate money for in this bill is for 
America, every dime. 

Let me give you an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the job which the Army engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
have to do and the great responsibility 
that rests upon the members of the 
Committee on Public Works appropri- 
ations and the Public Works legislative 
committee and the Congress in general 
and, of course, the American people. 
Just let me give you some facts and 
figures. 

In evaluating the large amount carried 
in this bill, it must be realized that it 
includes funds to meet widespread Fed- 
eral responsibilities in the fields of navi- 
gation, flood control, and reclamation. 
Parenthetically, let me say that no pri- 
vate individual, no political subdivision 
or organization in America except a Fed- 
eral agency can put any structure in a 
Federal stream or change the course of 
that stream in any way without first get- 
ting the permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So it is a great responsibility 
for the Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation to handle this great pub- 
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lic works job. The magnitude of Fed- 
eral responsibility is evidenced by the 
fact that in addition to the coastal har- 
bors and channels, and the Great Lakes, 
the total length of our main streams and 
tributaries is about 60,000 miles. Of 
that some 22,600 miles have been im- 
proved, and improvement of about 6,000 
miles more have been authorized. The 
need for continuing Federal outlays to 
improve and maintain this vast river 
system is self-evident. 

Since the 1936 Flood Control Act, as- 
signed to the Corps of Engineers, re- 
sponsibility for nationwide fiood control, 
358 projects having a total cost of $980 
million have been completed and 155 
projects having a total estimated cost of 
$3,900,000,000 are under construction. 
Not only are these projects preventing 
needless loss of life, but they are also 
preventing flood damage estimated to 
average about one-half billion dollars 
annually. An equal amount of damage 
is still being incurred on the main rivers 
and their tributaries and this loss can 
be curtailed only by continuing to pur- 
sue this program to bring to all sections 
of this country the benefits of flood 
control. The money we have spent on 
flood control is not reimbursable. The 
money that this Congress appropriates 
for irrigation and reclamation is re- 
turned to the Treasury to the extent of 
about 85 percent of the money so ex- 
pended. That revenue comes from the 
irrigators and from power revenues. 

Many local communities have not in 
the past contributed much to their 
project. Local participation has been 
almost nil on many of such projects. 
Our committee is determined to see to it 
that henceforth where projects benefit 
local areas that a substantial local con- 
tribution is made to the cost of the 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I approve of this bill 
as a whole. However, there are a few 
projects where I find the committee 
has been too liberal. I understand 
amendments will be offered to reduce a 
couple of the items that are in this bill 
for those projects. 

The Army Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the County Extension Service, 
et cetera, of this Nation all are work- 
ing in full cooperation in the conserva- 
tion of our priceless soil. They have 
come fully to the realization that this 
Nation must never forget that our soil 
will wear out. Looking around the world 
any place you care to go you will find 
where those nations who forgot many, 
many years ago that their soil would 
wear out, blow away and wash away 
to the seas. Without a single exception, 
there you will find misery and strife, and 
in many cases cold war and in some 
places bloodshed. Their people are 
looking for new productive lands. Toa 
very great degree that is the cause for 
this unrest around the world. I am 
happy that we in America took hold of 
soil conservation and flood control be- 
fore it was too late, but there is much 
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yet to be done. We were fast on the 
way to the same fate as in the other 
nations before we started the soil con- 
servation program in 1935. 

There is much to be said about this 
bill. I feel deep down in my heart that 
this Nation must never forget that the 
preservation of our high standard of liv- 
ing depends upon the productivity of 
our soil. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 
many of the older Members of the House, 
for the last 20 years at least, have heard 
the gentleman from Iowa make this 
statement time after time, that the pros- 
perity of the United States will depend 
eventually upon whether or not we con- 
serve our soil. I cannot help but rise at 
this time to pay what I consider a de- 
served tribute to the gentleman from 
Iowa for the splendid work he has done 
throughout the years in the Congress of 
the United States in conserving what I 
consider to be our second most precious 
asset of the United States, next to our 
children; that is, the soil of America. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman; 
and I must say that the gentleman from 
Minnesota has been in the forefront. in 
this great and important fight to con- 
serve our precious soil. 

Let me just state one more fact 
before I yield the floor: We hear a great 
deal about the high cost of food but do 
you know that all America today spends 
in the neighborhood of only about 26 
percent of our income for food, while 
the average over the rest of the world is 
more than 60 percent? This means that 
in America we have about 74 percent of 
the income of the American people to 
spend for other things, where the rest of 
the world on the average has less than 
40 percent to spend for luxuries, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and everything 
else, which makes their life less enjoy- 
able than we who live in this blessed land 
of ours, the good old U.S. A. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this sub- 
committee has one of the most difficult 
tasks of any in the Congress. Its mem- 
bers are subjected to tremendous strain 
of long hours of sitting through exhaus- 
tive testimony on a seemingly never- 
ending variety of projects, many of 
which cannot possibly hold great inter- 
est or promise. Yet, they do this her- 
culean task with courtesy and tact. 
Then when the long hearings are ended, 
they have the thankless responsibility 
of trying to decide what is the proper 
course of procedure in bringing a bill 
to the floor. Obviously, only a small 
percentage of the items that are heard 
can be included. 

The bill presently before us is, I 
think, the best one this committee has 
ever approved. It is not bound by the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget or by the recommendations of 
the administration. It projects the 
thinking and sound judgment of the 
committee and that I approve most 
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heartily. Altogether too often we seem 
unable to depart from the line of think- 
ing laid down for us by some other 
agency of Government. 

This bill is an investment in America. 
It is predicated upon America’s promise 
of tomorrow. When we develop our 
rivers and harbors, we develop arteries 
of traffic which stimulate the develop- 
ment of America, I recognize the fact 
that in our zeal to develop our own dis- 
tricts, we may sometimes oversell 
projects which in actual operation do 
not live up to our predictions. Yet, I 
am strongly convinced that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases our recom- 
mendations are sound and that subse- 
quent developments substantiate the 
judgment of the Congress in developing 
waterways and harbors. Be that as it 
may, I have no apology ever for wanting 
to develop.our own country, for it is 
here that our future and the future of 
the world is to be found. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
support the pending bill. It contains so 
many large items that are not author- 
ized by law and contains items where the 
figures are many millions of dollars above 
the authorization that the Congress by 
law has provided. When the items are 
reached under the 5-minute rule I pro- 
pose to make points of order against all 
of those involved. 

For instance, there are appropriations 
in here for items where the appropria- 
tions in the case of one item, for in- 
stance, is as much as $57,702,233 above 
the authorization figure. I do not be- 
lieve in doing business that way. I do 
not think we can afford to go back on 
what has been provided by the author- 
izing committee and I feel that we should 
stick to it. I hope the membership will 
feel that it can go along with that ap- 
proach. I do not like to take a position 
contrary to so many of my colleagues, 
but I feel it is my duty to my country to 
raise this question and I intend to raise 
it as the bill is read for amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
Ton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily concur in what has been said on the 
fioor by our chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Cannon] and the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN]. I want to pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Cannon] for the very fine way in 
which he conducted the hearings. He 
was very fair to all of the witnesses and 
to the membership of the committee. 

I want to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] because of 
the fine way in which he has always con- 
ducted himself in the hearings. I have 
had the privilege of serving with him for 
many years in connection with reclama- 
tion projects and, in my opinion, he is 
an authority as far as reclamation work 
is concerned, particularly irrigation. 

I enjoyed being a member of the com- 
mittee. We have worked hard and long. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 12858 
which the House Committee on Appro- 
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priations has reported to you is a bill 
in which a great majority of this body is 
interested. 

The Public Works Subcommittee of 
which I am a member worked many 
days in hearing testimony. As the re- 
port indicates, the committee took testi- 
mony totalling 3,901 pages in 4 volumes 
of the printed hearings which included 
representatives of the agencies inyolved 
and approximately 900 other witnesses, 
including 190 Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

H. R. 12858 is presented to you under 
three titles, namely: 

Title I—Civil Functions, Department 
of the Army. 

Title II—Department of the Interior, 
which includes (a) Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, (b) Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, (c) Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration, and (d) Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

Title I11—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Recommended in the bill for title I 
is an appropriation of $779,688,300 of 
which $6,915,000 is for cemeterial ex- 
penses and $772,773,000 is for the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Title I1—which represents funds for 
the four bureaus of the Interior Depart- 
ment—is in the amount of $277,553,200 
of which $245,739,200 is for the Bureau 
of Reclamation, $30,104,000 for Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, $735,000 for 
Southeastern Power Administration, and 
$975,000 for Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration. 

Title ITI represents an appropriation 
of $16,850,000 for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The total amount for the three titles 
of this appropriation bill is $1,074,091,500, 
or a decrease of $1,924,500 from budget 
estimate. 

The hearings required about 2 months 
and the funds recommended are the re- 
sults of those hearings. 

Our chairman, Mr. Cannon, conducted 
most of the hearings and he was fair 
to all the witnesses that appeared and 
was most courteous to the members on 
the committee. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, Mr. JENSEN, as usual, was 
most helpful during the hearings and his 
knowledge of the reclamation problems, 
particularly power and irrigation is to 
my mind outstanding. 

The other members of the subcom- 
mittee devoted much time and effort 
during the hearings to bring out the facts 
in all the projects and it was a pleasure 
to serve with them. 

As usual, credit must be given the 
clerical staff for doing a fine job from 
beginning to end. 

The report of our committee discloses 
and as has been previously said that at 
the request of the committee the Corps of 
Engineers increased the original budget 
estimate by $125 million and the Bureau 
of Reclamation increased their original 
budget by $70,823,000. 

These increases were thought to not 
only speed up the construction work but 
would also provide substantial savings 
as well as helping to decrease the number 
of unemployed. 
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TITLE I 


In general investigations for rivers 
and harbors and flood control the budget 
estimate for 1959 was $7,800,000. 

In permitting the addition of 25 un- 
budgeted surveys which appeared to be 
justified, which amounted to $647,000, 
the total amount allowed for general in- 
vestigations is $8,447,800. 

In general construction and planning 
the budget suggested a total of $564,620,- 
000. However, the committee was con- 
vinced that by approving $577,085,500 
that it would not only speed up the con- 
struction work on work which would 
ultimately be started but would in a 
great many instances provide work to 
ae alleviate the unemployment prob- 
em. 

You will note by the report and hear- 
ings that considerable discussions were 
had in the committee about the relative 
amounts various areas are paying for 
their direct contributions. 

There appears to be gross inequities 
throughout the country in this field and 
it is quite evident that corrections should 
be made. 

Likewise the question of maintenance 
should be resolved with equality for all. 

It was also brought to our attention 
that there are 19 completed projects in 
which maintenance is being neglected or 
delinquency in maintenance. The com- 
mittee, therefore, decided to recommend 
that no funds be used on any project 
where local interests are delinquent in 
their maintenance commitments. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The committee recommended $735,000. 
the same amount as the budget estimate 
for 1959. 

This is a decrease from 1958 of $1,- 
204,000 and due to change in their sys- 
tem of net billing with its customers 
under power exchange contracts. 

Heretofore all firming energy pur- 
chased by the Federal Government was 
paid through this appropriation. Now 
the Government will only pay the net 
difference between the energy bought 
and the energy sold. 

Revenues of the Southeastern Power 
Administration is estimated at $19,400,- 
000 for fiscal 1959. 

Currently, the Southeastern Power de- 
rives its revenue from the sale of electric 
energy from 10 Federal hydropower 
dams with an installed capacity of 1% 
million kilowatts. 

The 10 facilities now generating power 
are, first, Wolf Creek; second, Center 
Hill; third, Dale Hollow; fourth, Old 
Hickory; fifth, Jim Woodruff; sixth, 
John H. Kerr; seventh, Philpott; eighth, 
Clark Hill; ninth, Allatoona; tenth, Bu- 
ford. 

In addition there are four other dams 
under construction; namely, Cheatham, 
Fort Gaines, Hartwell, and Barkley. 

The estimated cost of these 14 facili- 
ties is in the neighborhood of over $882 
million. 

SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 

‘There will be no construction for 1959 
and the only appropriation from the 
Treasury will be $975,000 for operation 
and maintenance. 
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There is also $4,405,000 to be appro- 
priated from the continuing fund which 
is derived from receipts from the sale of 
power and energy. It does not represent 
an appropriation of new funds from the 
Treasury. 


The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion markets power from 8 hydroelectric 
plants which produced 2.17 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of energy during calendar 
year 1957. 

These hydroelectric dams are Blakely 
Mountain, Bull Shoals, Norfork, Deni- 
son, Fort Gibson, Tenkiller Ferry, Whit- 
ney and Narrows. 

Southwestern Power Administration 
under the able administration of Mr. 
Douglas G. Wright has done an outstand- 
ing job over the years that I have had 
the privilege of being on subcommittees 
that have jurisdiction over this agency. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The committee recommended for Bon- 
neville construction in fiscal 1959 $20,- 
934,000, a decrease of $66,000 from the 
budget estimate of $21 million. This is 
a decrease of $1,104,000 from the 1958 
appropriations. 

This decrease of $66,000 was on the ad- 
vice of the Department that it would not 
be needed and which was programed for 
the Lakeside substation. 

Since the revised schedule calls for a 
speedup of construction in the Ice Har- 
bor Dam it is necessary for earlier con- 
struction of the Ice Harbor-Franklin 
transmission line. Hence the Bonneville 
Power Administration is authorized to 
use $20,000 of funds for the planning of 
this facility. 

The committee approved $9,170,000 for 
operation and maintenance, which is the 
amount the Bureau of the Budget re- 
quested and $540,000 above the 1958 ap- 
propriation. 

This increase is brought about by the 
fact that additional workload created 
by new lines and facilities coming into 
the operation and maintenance stage and 
for salary and wage increases. 

Revenues of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration are estimated at $80 million 
for fiscal year 1959. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
is the marketing agency for 11 Federal 
generating plants and in 1959 there will 
be 2 additional plants—making a total 
of 13 generating facilities. 

Their estimated sales for 1959 will be 
34,200 million kilowatt-hours. 

The geographical area supplied by the 
Bonneville grid exists in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, northern Idaho, 
and Montana, west of the Continental 
Divide. 

RECLAMATION BUREAU 

The amount recommended for general 
investigations for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for 1959 is $4,365,474, a decrease 
of $386,526 from the budget estimate. 

The committee also recommended for 
construction $138,986,141, a decrease of 
$1,023,859 from the budget estimate of 
$140,010,000. 

The decreases applied to general in- 
vestigations and construction are fully 
explained in the report of this bill. 

For operation and maintenance the 
committee allowed the budget estimate 
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of $27,500,000, a decrease of $500,000 from 
1958. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The committee has allowed an appro- 
sag of $16,850,000 for TVA for fiscal 

This would appear to be an increase 
in appropriated funds of 1958 which were 
$13,317,000. 

However, the amount of total appro- 
priated funds in 1958 was $38,795,000 
which included a carryover of $25,478,799. 

The carryover for 1958 is estimated 
at $2,207,000 of unobligated funds which 
together with $16,850,000 will make 
available for 1959 a total of $19,057,000. 

The committee went into the justifica- 
tions submitted by TVA very thoroughly 
and the hearings will disclose a great 
many things which the taxpayers of the 
country should know. 

Mr. JENSEN.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my support of H. R. 12858, 
the public works appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1959, and to express my grati- 
tude that the administration and the 
Appropriations Committee have seen fit 
to recommend that two projects of great 
concern to my district and the New York- 
New Jersey area generally should receive 
additional funds in an effort to speed 
their completion. 

I refer to the appropriation of $5,420,- 
000 for the item, “New York and New 
Jersey Channels,” which is an increase 
of $1,420,000 over the original budget 
request. This appropriation will enable 
the dredging of the middle section of the 
Arthur Kill channel to 35 feet to be com- 
pleted by June 1961, instead of June 1962. 
This means that a full year will be saved 
in the work of completely opening these 
important channels to the bigger and 
heavier ships now carrying oil and other 
industrial commodities in and out of the 
Nation’s most important harbor. 

The second item provides an appropri- 
ation of $2,500,000 for construction of 
the Staten Island rapid transit bridge 
between Elizabeth, N. J., and Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. This is an increase of 
$640,000 and will enable this badly need- 
ed railroad bridge to be completed by 
March 1960 instead of April 1960. 

It has been my privilege, Mr. Chair- 
man, to take an active and continuing 
interest in the progress of these impor- 
tant projects during the short time I 
have been in the Congress. I have ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, and I have intro- 
duced to that committee the spokesmen 
of the Port of New York Authority; I 
have also had the pleasure of working 
closely with the chamber of commerce of 
eastern Union County, the Corps of En- 
gineers, my colleagues here in the House 
who represent districts with an interest 
in these channels, and other organiza- 
tions and individuals concerned to keep 
this great harbor complex abreast of the 
changing times. 

I should emphasize at this point that 
these projects are not simply matters of 
local interest. The Arthur Kill and the 
Kill van Kull channels, by connecting 
lower New York Bay to Newark Bay and 
upper New York Bay, serve one of the 
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most highly industrialized areas in the 
United States for the refining, 
and distribution of petroleum products, 
in addition to large chemical plants, rail- 
road, lumber, and coal terminals, public- 
service companies, and other industrial 
and commercial plants. 

They also serve the ports of the world 
through the existing deep-draft ship 
lanes and the ports of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River through the 
Hudson River. 

In fact, the total waterborne move- 
ment on this one New York-New Jersey 
channel added up to 98 million tons of 
commerce in 1956—the largest volume of 
tonnage of any waterway in the United 
States, greater even than the entire Mis- 
sissippi River from Minneapolis to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The importance of the New York and 
New Jersey channels to the New York- 
New Jersey port district has been stead- 
ily increasing. During the 5-year period 
1936-40, when the channel had a con- 
trolling depth of 30 feet, it handled an 
annual average of close to 44 million 
short tons. Ten years later, during the 
period 1951—55, after most of the chan- 
nel had been deepened to 35 feet, this 
volume had increased to over 72 million 
short tons, representing an increase of 
over 28 million short tons, or about 65 
percent. In comparison, the total ad- 
justed tonnage for the New York-New 
Jersey Harbor rose from 119 million to 
almost 144 million short tons during the 
same 5-year periods, representing an in- 
crease of only about 20 percent. 

Furthermore, the channels project is 
significant not only to the port of New 
York but to the entire United States in 
its volume of waterborne movement of 
petroleum products. Thus, in 1955, this 
one channel handled 17 percent of the 
total United States waterborne move- 
ment of this commodity. 

Approximately 25 percent of the total 
commerce for the New York-New Jersey 
channels is handled in the 6.5 mile reach 
of the middle section of the Arthur Kill, 
between Sewaren and Piles Creek, which 
is essentially all that remains in com- 
pleting the entire 35-foot main channel 
between Upper and Lower New York 
Bays. By completing this link the full 
economic benefits anticipated from the 
project will be realized and the full ca- 
pacity of these channels will be available 
in the event of a national emergency. 

Tankers presently using the waterway 
have loaded drafts up to 36 feet. The 
major difficulty affecting the operation 
of deep-draft vessels on this waterway 
is insufficient depth and width of chan- 
nel in the middle section of Arthur Kill, 
since this portion of the waterway can- 
not accommodate the larger and more 
efficient vessels now in use in its north- 
erly and southerly ends. 

In the present 30-foot section of 
Arthur Kill, the handling of deep-draft 
ships can be accomplished only with 
some hazard or by employing uneco- 
nomic methods such as carrying partial 
loads, navigating only on high tides dur- 
ing the daytime, or lightering vessels be- 
fore proceeding to terminals. All these 
alternatives are inefficient and costly and 
result in appreciable loss. It is essen- 
tial that a through depth of 35 feet be 
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provided at the earliest date for the 
safe and efficient movement of the mil- 
lions of tons of waterborne commerce 
transported on this important martime 


artery. 

The Corps of Engineers reports that 
work areas have been selected to afford 
the best possible channel lanes to navi- 
gation interests during dredging opera- 
tions consistent with existing depths. 
The sequence has been arranged to take 
advantage of available dredging equip- 
ment in this area, to permit traffic to 
pass without undue delays or hazards 
during dredging operations, and to pro- 
vide the deepest available water where 
possible. 

The existing Federal project for the 
New York-New Jersey channels was au- 
thorized in 1933, modified in 1934 and 
modified again in 1950. The present au- 
thorized project provides for a channel 
37 feet deep in rock and 35 feet deep in 
soft material, with a width of from 500 
to 800 feet. 

The total estimated cost of the over- 
all project will be $63,362,000, of which 
the estimated Federal cost is $61.9 mil- 
lion. Appropriations totaling $50,- 
645,000 have been made to date, and if 
the committee recommendation is ap- 
proved this year a balance of $5,835,000 
is estimated to be needed to complete 
the project. 

According to the Corps of Engineers, 
the revised schedule for completion of 
the several parts of the overall project 
is as follows: First, the channel from 
lower New York Bay along the Arthur 
Kill to the vicinity of Smith Creek has 
been completely dredged; second, dredg- 
ing in the Arthur Kill from Smith Creek 
north to Piles Creek will be completed 
by November 1959; third, dredging of 
the Arthur Kill and the Kill van Kull to 
upper New York Bay has been com- 
pleted; fourth, the deepening and wid- 
ening of the anchorage at Perth Amboy 
has been completed; fifth, deepening and 
extending the anchorage at Sandy Hook 
will be completed in June 1961; sixth, 
dredging the cutoff at the main ship 
channel in lower New York Bay from 
21 feet and 27 feet to a depth of 30 feet 
will be completed in November 1959; 
seventh, widening of the bend in Arthur 
Kill at the railroad bridge near Eliza- 
beth by 200 feet will be finished in June 
1960; and eighth, the entire project is 
scheduled for completion by June 1961. 

As of the present, the overall project 
is estimated to be 77 percent complete. 

In addition to the costs of engineering 
and design and expenses of supervision 
and administration, the budget for fiscal 
1959 has been planned to include the fol- 
lowing work: (a) complete dredging and 
rock removal from Pralls Island to 
Tremley Point; (b) complete dredging 
and rock removal in the vicinity of Car- 
teret; (c) initiate and complete dredging 
Smoking to Tufts Point; (d) initiate 
dredging and rock removal in the vicinity 
of Tremley Point; and (e) initiate 
dredging and rock removal opposite 
Lakes Island 

Construction the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit railway bridge is a particularly 
important project. The bridge crosses 
Arthur Kill and connects Elizabeth, N. J., 
with Staten Island, N. Y. According to 
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the Corps of Engineers, the continued 
existence of the present bridge consti- 
tutes a threat to navigation on this 
waterway. The bridge is outmoded and 
its limited clearance and its location on 
a bend in the channel make for very 
hazardous operation of the large modern 
tankers that transit the channel. 

During the past 24 years, over 100 ac- 
cidents are reported to have occurred at 
the bridge. Its possible destruction by 
collision with a tanker would close the 
waterway until it could be removed. The 
threat of fire in the event of a collision 
with a loaded tanker, is real and would 
endanger one of the largest concentra- 
tions of petroleum refining and storage 
centers in the world. In addition, de- 
struction of the bridge would close off the 
major transportation route and the only 
direct mail route between the mainland 
and Staten Island, a borough of the city 
of New York, 

The new bridge will be of the vertical- 
lift type. Its vertical clearance will be 
31 feet above mean high water when 
closed, and 135 feet above mean high 
water when raised, Its horizontal length 
will be 500 feet. With the new bridge 
providing an opening of 500 feet, it will 
be fully adequate for traffic on the 
waterway, and the hazards to navigation, 
industry and transportation service will 
be removed, 

The bridge project was authorized by 
the Truman-Hobbs Act of June 21, 1940. 
The total estimated cost of the project 
is $9,830,000, of which $1,670,000 is esti- 
mated to be the share borne by the 
owners of the bridge as the cost of actual 
betterment to its property, under the 
formula of the act. 

Under the Corps of Engineers revised 
completion schedule, the substructure of 
the bridge was scheduled to be completed 
last month. Its superstructure should 
be finished by August 1959, while the re- 
moval of the existing structures is sched- 
uled for completion by March 1960. By 
that latter date, work by railroad forces 
including powerlines, waterlines, track- 
work, signals, and so forth, should also 
be completed and the entire project 
finished. 

Assuming the committee’s recom- 
mended appropriation of $2.5 million for 
fiscal 1959 is approved, there will remain 
an estimated $1,680,000 of required Fed- 
eral appropriations to complete the 
work. 

In addition to their share of the al- 
teration costs, local interests are also 
required to maintain and operate the 
altered bridge upon completion at an 
annual estimated cost of $34,200. 

As the Port of New York Authority 
has predicted, there is great develop- 
ment potential in the area served by 
the New York-New Jersey channels. 
The land area, especially the western 
shore of Staten Island, is one of the few 
substantial areas left in the New York- 
New Jersey port region for industrial 
expansion where ample waterfront land 
and direct access by deep-sea channel 
are available. 

The exact nature of the long-range 
industrial expansion is unpredictable, as 
the port authority points out, but it is 
certain to increase the volume of com- 
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merce moving along the New York-New 
Jersey channels. In the future, even 
larger ships carrying bulk iron ore, 
chemical products, lumber, and a mul- 
titude of other industrial raw material 
should swell the already enormous 
amount of commerce and further justify 
the continued improvement of this 
waterway. 

I congratulate the committee on its 
farsightedness and progressive attitude 
toward development of this great natural 
resource. And I urge the House to ap- 
prove its recommendations. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the people of St. Louis, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
Committee on Appropriations, and its 
great chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, 
for including in this appropriation bill 
the sum of $1,700,000 to continue work 
on the urgently needed flood-control pro- 
gram for our city. 

St. Louis, the eighth largest city in 
the Nation, is the only large city in 
the United States on a navigable stream 
without adequate and effective flood pro- 
tection. We are hopeful that in a few 
years this distinction will have been 
taken away from us, thanks to this very 
vital project now being worked on. Even- 
tually, it will cost in the neighborhood 
of $130 million, which may sound like 
a lot of money—and of course it is a lot 
of money—but is intended to protect the 
productive vigor of an area which now 
sends over a billion dollars a year in Fed- 
eral taxes into the United States 
Treasury. 

ST. LOUIS PROVIDES $7,500,000 IN LOCAL 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr. Chairman, our St. Louis project 
was authorized in 1955, and immediately 
thereafter our citizens voted a bond issue 
of $7,500,000 as our local contribution 
to the project and this money is on hand 
and is being used in carrying out local re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
project. A total of $1,200,000 in Federal 
funds has already been appropriated for 
the work, and with the money provided 
for in this bill now before us, we will be 
making real and substantial progress to- 
ward flood proofing this important Amer- 
ican industrial heartland city. 

I might mention that there is abso- 
lutely no controversy about the project 
itself. During hearings before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, the city 
government, the chamber of commerce, 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the St. Louis Flood Control Associa- 
tion were all represented by top official 
spokesmen who explained the importance 
of the work and the need for speed in 
completing our flood walls. 


ALL GROUPS UNITED BEHIND PROJECT 
Among the witnesses also were all of 
us from the St. Louis Congressional dele- 
gation and representatives of both Mis- 
souri Senators. 
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Mayor Raymond R. Tucker’s statement 
outlined in detail the cooperation which 
the city is giving and intends to give to- 
ward the completion of the work; Mr. 
Joseph Cousin, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of the AFL-CIO, 
described the importance of the project 
from labor’s standpoint and the tre- 
mendous assistance work on this project 
will provide us in helping to alleviate our 
serious unemployment problem; Mr. 
Morton Meyer, of the Thompson Hay- 
ward Chemical Co., president of the St. 
Louis Flood Control Association, dis- 
cussed his many conversations with 
Army engineers officials on the need for 
the work and its high priority status; 
Mr. E. Dean Darley, president of the 
111l-year-old F. B. Chamberlain Co., and 
vice president of the St. Louis Flood 
Control Association, told of the effects of 
past floods on his firm and many, many 
others in the path of the fiood waters of 
the Mississippi in the St. Louis area; Mr. 
Roland C. Marquart, industrial repre- 
sentative of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Metropolitan St. Louis, submitted a 
statement on behalf of Chamber Presi- 
dent and former Mayor Aloys P. Kauf- 
mann detailing the Nation’s industrial 
stake in uninterrupted production from 
firms in St. Louis menaced by floods, and 
so on. Our city comptroller, Mr. John 
H. Poelker, and Mr. Everett Winter, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, also appeared before 
the subcommittee. 

INDUSTRIAL LEADERS JOIN IN EFFORT 


Mr. Chairman, as an xample of the 
unified suport of the people and indus- 
tries of St. Louis in behalf of this proj- 
ect, I need only mention some of the 
individuals who have spent much effort 
and many, many hours of work on this 
activity as members of the board of di- 
rectors of the St. Louis Flood Control 
Association, including, in addition to 
those I already mentioned, Mr. Harry D. 
Gaines, of the Gaines Hardwood Lumber 
Co.; Mr. H. H. Colwell, Ralston Purina 
Co.; Mr. William W. Crowdus, one of our 
outstanding civic leaders; Mr. Dewey K. 
Lange, of Lange Bros., Inc.; Mr. Otto 
Conrades, of the St. Louis Materials and 
Supply Co.; Mr. V. C. Hanna, of the 
Terminal Railroad Association; Mr. Al- 
fred Hirsch, of Laclede Gas Light Co.; 
Mr. J. K. Hyatt, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Mr. A. S. Kendall, of Crunden-Martin 
Manufacturing Co.; Mr. Edwin B. Meiss- 
ner, of St. Louis Car Co.; Mr. Al Peck, 
of Peck Products Co.; Mr. A. G. Stough- 
ton, of Midwest Piping and Suply Co.; 
and Mr. F. E. Wisely, of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 

All of these men, Mr. Chairman, are 
aware that the full credit for the in- 
clusion of this project in the pending 
bill goes to Chairman Cannon of the 
Appropriations Committee and other 
members of that committee. Chairman 
Cannon is a real friend of St. Louis, and 
we apreciate what he has done for us. 

STATEMENT OF URGENT NEED FOR PROJECT 

As a final word, Mr. Chairman, I in- 
clude some factual details on our project 
as provided by Mr. Morton Meyer, presi- 
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dent of the St. Louis Flood Control As- 
sociation, as follows: 
Sr. Louis FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 28, 1958. 

We are asking Congress to provide the 
funds needed to continue the work already 
begun on the St. Louis flood protection proj- 
ect, through appropriation of $1,200,000 in 
the last 2 fiscal years, because the danger 
here is very real: 

A volume of water equal to the flow in 1844 
is a definite probability in the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, 

Under present riverbank conditions this 
volume would create a flood stage of 52 feet. 

A stage of 52 feet is nearly 12 feet higher 
than the stage we experienced in 1951. 

A 52-foot stage would put water 8 feet deep 
at Broadway and Chouteau and 15 feet to 
23 feet deep at many street intersections. 

It would seriously cripple railroad opera- 
tions by inundating more than 250 miles of 
track. 

It would hamper our public utilities and 
deprive much of the city of gas and electric 
services. 

It would put out of operation many ware- 
houses, factories, and plants. It would cause 
widespread unemployment. 

It would lay our people easy prey to epi- 
demic, through contamination of our water. 

The damage in money is hard to estimate 
but Kansas City is reported to have suffered 
in excess of a billion dollar damage in 1951. 

The completion of this project would re- 
move the fear of complete ruin on the part of 
area residents. 

It would assure uninterrupted transporta- 
tion and public utility facilities as well as in- 
dustrial activity. 

It would rejuvenate more than 10 percent 
of the total area of the city. 

It would provide hundreds of acres of flood- 
free industrial tracts for new industries 
which in turn would make available thou- 
sands of new jobs. 

Why do we believe we are justified in re- 
questing this protection now? 

Because St. Louis is the largest city in the 
Mississippi Valley but has no flood protection 
while most others are protected. 

Because St. Louis is the only large city in 
the United States on a navigable stream that 
has no flood protection. 

Because St. Louis is the eighth largest city 
in the country and as such has great impor- 
tance in the national economy. 

Because St. Louis has committed $7,500,000 
of its bonding authority through the 1955 
bond issue as our local contribution. And 
this action was based on the implied promise 
that the Federal Government would proceed 
without interruption to the completion of 
the project. 

Because the project was approved after 
exhaustive examination by the Chief of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, au- 
thorized by the United States Congress, and 
signed into Public Law 256 on August 9, 1955 
by President Eisenhower. 

Because by accelerating completion of cur- 
rent engineering work, the St. Louis district 
engineer can ask for construction bids on 
September 30 of this year and put men to 
work shortly thereafter. 

To prevent further decay and to promote 
progress, St. Louis must have this protection 
fronr the annual threat of catastrophe. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill is certainly 
one of the most important measures 
which will be considered by the House 
during this session of Congress. 

It is important for our own country. 

This bill could easily have been passed 
on last Thursday evening when it was 
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originally scheduled for consideration. 
However, it is well that a measure of this 
importance should be fully discussed and 
considered and time given to debate on 
this important appropriation bill—as ar- 
ranged for today by the leadership and 
Chairman Cannon. 

I should like at the outset to join my 
colleagues of the committee in paying 
tribute to the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

It has certainly been an enriching ex- 
perience to serve on the committee with 
him and under his leadership. Mr. Can- 
Now not only serves as chairman on the 
full Committee on Appropriations but 
also as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Works Appropriation—as he 
considers this committee one of the most 
important subcommittees of the Con- 
gress. He has actively participated in 
the daily hearings—in the laborious, de- 
tailed work of our subcommittee—those 
of us who have worked with him on this 
subcommittee have been constantly 
amazed at his untiring energy, at his pa- 
tience and punctuality and his unfailing 
courtesy to all. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we all are indebted 
to Chairman Cannon for his great work 
on this appropriation. 

Last week it was my privilege to be 
present at the Department of Interior 
when Mr. Cannon's great services to our 
country were deservedly recognized by 
Southeastern University. 

Mr. CANNON was awarded an honorary 
doctor of laws degree. 

I am sure that all agree that no man 
has completely earned this recognition 
more than our distinguished chairman, 
Mr. Cannon. 

It has also been a pleasure to work with 
Mr. Taser, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, as well as 
all members of the subcommittee—the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Rasavt], the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN], the centleman from Ohio 
IMr. Kirwan], the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. RILEY], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Botanp], the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the gentlemen 
from Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
Idaho [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr, FEN- 
TON, and Mr. Bunce]. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, carries ap- 
propriations for the civil works functions 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation; for certain functions of 
the Quartermaster Corps; and for the 
four great power agencies of the Federal 
Government: The Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the TVA, the Southeastern 
Power Administration, and the South- 
western Power Administration. 

The committee held hearings for more 
than 2 months and, as indicated, some 
900 witnesses were heard, including 190 
Members of Congress. The testimony is 
transcribed in 4 volumes with more than 
4,000 pages of testimony. 

The total amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget for these purposes 
was $1,076,016,000. The committee rec- 
ommends in this bill a total of $1,074,- 
017,200. This is $182,280,877 more than 
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we appropriated for these functions for 
the current year—1958—and $1,898,800 
less than the budget estimates. 

In my considered judgment this is one 
of the best public works appropriation 
bills that has come to this body during 
the years that I have been privileged to 
serve on the committee. I believe I can 
claim some objectivity in saying this be- 
cause this bill contains no funds for con- 
struction of any project in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 

It is a good bill because the committee 
has exercised its own judgments on the 
merits of the various projects consid- 
ered—based upon the evidence presented 
to the committee. 

The committee has made some reduc- 
tions and we have made some increases. 

The committee has recommended un- 
dertaking 26 new surveys on unbudgeted 
projects. The committee is also recom- 
mending funds for 45 new starts. These 
increases have been made possible with- 
out increasing the overall budget limita- 
tion. 

As we have eliminated some, we have 
been able to put other projects in the 
bill. The report provides that funds 
have been included for these projects 
which cannot be increased. Language 
has been included in the legislative bill 
to preclude the use of funds until the 
projects have been authorized, so the 
safeguards on the other projects are 
written in the report. 

Each year as projects are completed, 
the Corps of Engineers feels that a rea- 
sonable number of new starts should be 
undertaken—gotten underway. This has 
been particularly stressed this year be- 
cause of the lag in employment and be- 
cause of prevailing economic conditions. 

This increase amounts to $125 million 
for the Corps of Engineers and $70 mil- 
lion for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The revised budget, submitted after 
the committee initially considered this 
year’s requests, represents a net gain for 
the country as a whole. 

This revised budget has been brought 
about by the request of this subcommit- 
tee—I should say the insistence of this 
committee. 

Although I know that it is impossible 
to please everyone—I want to repeat that 
this is a well-balanced bill—a truly all- 
American bill—and it represents the 
work and judgments of the committee 
and not just the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This is not a rubber stamp bill, merely 
approving the Budget requests. 

In this bill, the Congress is asserting 
its constitutional responsibilities for de- 
termining the policies of our Nation on 
appropriations and expenditures. 

Like the gentleman from Iowa, I make 
no apologies for this bill—for the appro- 
priations recommended by the commit- 
tee. On the contrary, we can take solid 
comfort in them. 

This bill will add to the Nation’s as- 
sets. These projects will add to our 
growth, they will insure our continued 
progress—and this bill will serve to 
strengthen our Nation as a whole. 

The committee is recommending funds 
for 396 projects and activities in every 
area of the Union, and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii as well. 
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The advancement of these projects 
will add to the greater development and 
utilization of the resources of all our 
great river basins—the St. Lawrence, the 
New England, the South Atlantic, the 
Ohio River, the Tennessee, the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the Rio Grande, the 
upper Colorado, the Columbia River, the 
Central Valley basins, and others. They 
will improve harbors and navigable wa- 
terways throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, some of our citizens 
seemingly do not appreciate how truly 
national is our program of water re- 
source development. Far too many 
people appear to labor under the delu- 
sion that the program is limited to cer- 
tain areas like the Tennessee or Colum- 
bia River Basins. The truth is—and 
this bill gives further evidence of it— 
that there is scarcely a river in the 
entire Nation which has not benefited 
from the development and improvement 
of its resources in the past quarter of a 
century. The types of programs may 
differ from area to area and river to 
river. In some, navigation is the pri- 
mary concern; in others, flood control; 
in still others, irrigation; in most of 
them we have tried to achieve highest 
utilization by designing projects for 
multipurpose results, combining in them 
the benefits of several functions. But 
in any event we are far along the road 
toward the realization of the principle 
first enunciated by Theodore Roosevelt 
that “every stream should be used to its 
utmost.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, every year that 
passes brings further evidence of the 
wisdom of this great national program 
of river resource development. We still 
have some disastrous floods—news re- 
port: 5,000 Homeless in Indiana-Wa- 
bash Levee Break—I am sure we all 
share concern and sympathy for those 
who suffer loss through these floods, 
They do point out that our job is still far 
from finished. We are not always re- 
minded of the floods that do not occur, 
of the suffering and damage that is 
averted by these great dams that have 
been built and the great levees and sea- 
walls constructed. Yes; in each part of 
the Nation the citizens each year can 
give thanks for the protection afforded 
them by the already completed projects 
along our rivers. 

This is the negative side. On the 
positive side we have the great contri- 
bution that these projects have made to 
the growth and development of our Na- 
tion. Large areas of our Nation alone 
would not and could not have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the advance- 
ment of our country. However, enabled 
by these projects, or stimulated by them 
all areas have participated in the agri- 
cultural and industrial progress of our 
Nation. The arid Southwest, and the 
wornout and eroded Southeast are ex- 
amples. 

Fifty years ago the great area of the 
Southwest was marked on maps as the 
Great American Desert. According to 
the best expert opinion the Southeast 
was well on its way to becoming another 
Great American Desert. Today, these 
are areas of prosperous and fertile farms 
and great industrial growth, each mak- 
ing tremendous contributions to the ad- 
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vancement of the entire Nation. These 
and others are the more spectacular ex- 
amples; but there is no area of the coun- 
try whose progress has not been aided or 
stimulated by this great national pro- 
gram of water-resource development. 

Furthermore, as our Nation grows— 
and we are increasing rather than de- 
creasing—the need for water-resource 
development will likewise increase. Yes- 
terday, we were concerned with naviga- 
tion, today with flood control and power; 
but tomorrow, it is all too clear our great 
problem will be the water itself. This is 
already true in many areas of the Nation, 
notably the West and Southwest, where 
the water provided by these projects is in 
itself their most valuable product. But 
the evidence grows overwhelming each 
year that, even in the more humid sec- 
tions of the Nation, future growth will be 
largely dependent on our ability to sup- 
ply enough water for drinking and sani- 
tary and industrial purposes. Therefore, 
our Nation’s future is quite critically tied 
in with the continued development and 
improvement of our water resources. 

There is another thing that too few of 
our citizens realize. Most of the money 
our Government spends is for services, 
and expendable supplies and materials, 
that do not enrich the assets of our Na- 
tion. They are necessary, of course, but 
they are entered in our books on the red 
side of the ledger. Programs of water- 
resource development, on the other hand, 
represent activities of our Government 
which result in physical assets that can 
be entered on the black side of the ledger. 
In other words, the money we will appro- 
priate today will create wealth—not only 
indirectly by creating employment and 
business for industry, but directly by 
building actual physical assets for all to 
see and to use. We are all conscious of 
the national debt. Yet, it is well that we 
should be reminded that we also have as- 
sets on the black side of the ledger and 
that already some $20 billion worth of 
those assets are represented by the great 
dams, harbor improvements, power- 
plants, locks, and so forth, created by our 
great national program of water-re- 
source development. These are assets 
visible to the eye, and millions of our own 
citizens, and thousands of visitors from 
all over the world, are each year im- 
pressed by them—as they repay the 
cost—and contribute to the well-being 
and strength of our Nation. 

The projects which this appropriation 
will serve to develop are among the most 
productive of all the expenditures we 
make—productive both of continued 
progress for our Nation and people, and 
productive, too, in the sense that they 
result in something solid, something sub- 
stantial, and something of value. I re- 
peat, we need not apologize for these 
appropriations; on the contrary, we can 
take solid satisfaction in them. They 
add to our assets, they add to our 
growth; they insure our continued prog- 
ress. They are investments in the 
physical plant and growth of our Nation. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. CANNon] and the other 
members who have preceded me have 
already adequately presented the details 
of the bill. I shall not burden my col- 
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leagues with repetition. I should like, 
however, to make reference to portions 
of the bill concerning the area most 
familiar to me. 

This bill calls for an appropriation of 
$16,850,000 in new funds for the TVA. 
There is an estimated carryover of 
$2,207,000, for a total program of appro- 
priated funds of $19,057,000. ‘This is 
half of the appropriated funds available 
to the TVA in the current fiscal year 
and represents one of the lowest, if not 
the lowest, appropriations budgets in the 
history of this great national asset. Of 
the total appropriated, $8,982,000 is ear- 
marked for the continued construction 
of the new lock at Wilson Dam replac- 
ing the obsolete old lock which has be- 
come a bottleneck for navigation on the 
entire river. Only $411,000 of these 
funds will go to the power program for 
clean-up work on powerplants completed 
under past appropriations. 

The committee has approved the total 
obligation program involving both cor- 
porate and appropriated funds and, as 
the report states, considers that it repre- 
sents a well balanced and reasonable pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

Let me summarize the provisions of 
the appropriations financed budget for 
the TVA under this bill: 

Eleven million seven hundred and 
eighty-two thousand dollars is assigned 
to acquisition of assets. Of this amount, 
as I have already pointed out, $8,982,000 
is for the new lock at Wilson Dam; $411,- 
000 for clean-up work on the Kingston 
and Shawnee steam plants built to serve 
the Atomic Energy Commission; $423,000 
is for miscellaneous improvement, such 
as improvement of public-use facilities, 
access roads to sites which are scheduled 
for sale, and miscellaneous plants and 
equipment; $162,000 is for flood-control 
facilities, principally the purchase of 
scattered land and land rights in the 
Norris Reservoir area needed to assure 
that the flood-storage capacity is utilized 
to the maximum extent; $124,000 for 
investigation on several potential dam 
sites on tributaries of the Tennessee 
River; and $353,000 is for administrative 
and general expenses in connection with 
the navigation flood-control and power 
program. 

Seven hundred and eighty-three dol- 
lars is for acquisition of additional chem- 
ical facilities; $30,000 for administrative 
and general expenses of the fertilizer, 
agriculture, and munitions program; 
$494,000 of appropriated funds is for the 
purchase of various office equipment, 
transportation facilities, and similar as- 
sets in the general service activities of 
the TVA. This makes a total $11,782,000 
for acquisition of assets, 

The balance of the appropriation is 
for operating expenses to be distributed 
as follows: Navigation operations $220,- 
000—it should be noted the cost of navi- 
gation operations is considerably greater 
than this amount, the balance comes 
from income from river terminals; 
$2,297,000 for the operation of the multi- 
purpose reservoirs—the total expenses 
far exceed this, the balance coming from 
the corporate funds; $200,000 for topo- 
graphic mapping; $212 for administra- 
tive general expenses. An additional 
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$2,959,000 is budgeted for the fertilizer, 
agricultural and munitions program— 
again this is only a small portion of the 
cost of this program, the balance coming 
from the income of fertilizer production 
and distribution; $1,013,000 is budgeted 
for the watershed protection and im- 
provement program which includes tribu- 
tary watershed projects and forestry 
projects intended to protect the reservoir 
from sedimentation. The total for oper- 
ating expenses is, therefore, $7,275,000. 

The budget for acquisition of assets 
is nearly $20 million less than last year. 
The budget for operating expenses is 
$135,000 more than last year. Most of 
this increase is in the fertilizer, agricul- 
tural, and munitions program. The 
budget for the other programs is almost 
exactly the same as last year. 

On the Cumberland River, funds are 
provided for continued construction on 
Cheatam and Old Hickory Dams, and 
$10,500,000 is appropriated for the con- 
tinued construction of the great Barkley 
Dam near the mouth of the Cumberland 
River. This dam, when completed, will 
greatly increase the protection from 
floods, not only of the area surrounding 
the Cumberland, but also of the area in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers below 
the mouth of the Cumberland. It will 
also greatly improve the navigational po- 
tentialities of the great inland water- 
way formed by the Mississippi—Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill appropriates 
for our own domestic development 
merely 25 percent of the funds we will 
spend next year in foreign lands. We 
all recognize that some expenditures for 
mutual aid seems essential though I 
have occasionally had doubts as to the 
effectiveness of the expenditures. But 
we cannot disregard the needs and the 
growth of our own Nation. The United 
States is not ready yet to stop growing. 
We have not yet reached the zenith of 
our development. 

Our great national programs of water 
resource development are among the 
most important steps we can take to in- 
sure the continued growth of our Nation. 
Let us continue to work for this growth 
by developing the water resources of 
our Nation, in all its areas, to the ut- 
most, for the benefit of all the people 
and the entire Nation, and not just for 
the benefit of a selfish few special inter- 
ests. In that way we will not only serve 
our own domestic well-being but assure 
our Nation's strength. We will thus pre- 
serve our country’s resources, strengthen 
our leadership, and maintain American 
preeminence in the world. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Committee that I hold here a state- 
ment by no less an authority than Gen- 
eral Itschner, the Chief of Engineers 
himself. This is a statement of General 
Itschner before the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate in which he called 
attention to Soviet water resource de- 
velopment. I think everyone should read 
this report, which shows the tremendous 
emphasis that is being placed on water 
resources development and the great 
projects that are underway on the Volga 
River and others in Soviet Russia. 
There is included here a list of some 20 
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projects, several of them larger than any 
in the United States. 
Excerpts from General Itschner’s 
reco to which I have referred, 
ollow: 


The United States Army Corps of Engl- 
neers is concerned with Soviet water resource 
development as part of our overall military 
engineer intelligence mission, * * » 

We have enough information to give this 
committee an evaluation of Soviet accom- 
plishments, progress, and programs, * * * 

The Soviets have given water resource de- 
velopment a priority second only to the de- 
velopment of heavy industry designed to 
support military programs. This fact must 
be viewed in the light of Secretary Khru- 
shchev’s statement: “We declare war on the 
United States in peaceful production * * * 
We will win over the United States.” * * © 

In hydroelectric power development, the 
Soviets already approach us in total installed 
capacity and have individual projects under 
construtcion that far exceed any American 
project in capacity. 

In inland waterway navigation, they have 
projects that rival ours, and plans that prob- 
ably surpass ours. * * * 

In irrigation * * * they have bigger proj- 
ects than ours, and they probably are irrigat- 
ing new acres at least as fast as we are. * * * 

Their power equipment and engineering 
* + * are excellent, and they are superior 
to ours in a few characteristics. * * * 

Most Soviet water resource projects are 
multiple purpose. * * + 

As to the quality of Russian engineering, 
a British technical delegation recently in- 
spected some of their projects and reported: 
“Russian engineers are not lacking in engi- 
neering ability when dealing with the varied 
problems met in river control and develop- 
ment works. * * * They have been most suc- 
ceseful.” * e-e 

To illustrate the kind of work they are 
doing, I will mention a few representative 
Soviet projects. 

The Kuibyshey project on the Volga River 
has a plant with 2,100,000 kilowatts installed 
capacity, generated by 20 vertical Kaplan 
turbines with turbine rotors 30% feet in 
diameter operating under a normal head of 
63 feet. By comparison, the 18 turbines at 
America’s largest powerplant, Grand Coulee, 
have a combined rated capacity of 1,944,000 
kilowatts. * * > 

Thus right now Soviet hydroelectric de- 
velopment appears to be roughly equal to 
ours in amount. However, their rates of in- 
crease is greater than ours. 

The United States has no plants completed 
which reach the 2 million kilowatt mar- 
ket. *e-f 

But the U. S. S. R. has 10 plants ranging 
from 2 million to 6 million kilowatts, of 
which one is almost complete, 3 are under 
construction, and 6 are in planning or pre- 
paratory stages. One single plant, the 
Yenesey plant on the river of the same name, 
will have a capacity of about 6 million kilo- 
watts, greater than the total capacity of all 
the powerplants at all the dams ever con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers, which 
now is 5,250,000 kilowatts. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I repeat, the proj- 
ects for which we are making appro- 
priations today are American projects. 
They are to build up and strengthen our 
own country. We should have no hesi- 
tancy in voting to build up and 
strengthen America. It is time that we 
got on with doing the jobs needed at 
home. 

Let us pass this bill to strengthen 
America. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Mack], 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to thank the 
committee for including $50,000 in this 
bill for a full-scale survey of a pro- 
posed power-industrial water-flood con- 
trol project on the Wynooch River in 
Grays Harbor County, Wash. 

The project was not fully cleared by 
the United States Army Engineers until 
December 1957 and therefore too late for 
inclusion in the President’s budget when 
this was reported to Congress. 

The project is a most meritorious one. 
Its benefit-cost ratio, according to the 
district engineer, appears to be high 
based on a preliminary survey. 

The project when completed will pro- 
vide $340,000 of power annually and will 
provide $30,000 a year of industrial 
water. The Grays Harbor Public Utility 
District will pay the power costs of the 
project and the city of Aberdeen which 
already has a large industrial water sys- 
tem will get this water and will pay the 
cost of that part of the project involved 
in supplying this water. 

The Aberdeen water system now sells 
all of its available water supply to two 
pulp and paper mills and the additional 
water will make possible the expansion 
of these plants since both plants need 
more water before they can be expanded. 

The additional hydroelectric power 
the project will provide should lead to 
other industrial expansion. 

The Aberdeen water system and the 
Grays Harbor Utility District are finan- 
cially able and willing to stand their 
proper cost of the project. 

Once the Congress has fully approved 
this appropriation, I hope the United 
States Army Engineers will speedily 
undertake the survey so that this project 
can be started at the earliest possible 
date. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has done a remarkable job 
under difficult circumstances, possible 
only because of their detailed and in- 
timate knowledge of the river valleys of 
this Nation and their patience in listen- 
ing to countless witnesses. 

Particularly interested in flood control 
is the Second District of Kansas. Being 
in the northeast corner of the State, flood 
water from nearly all major rivers is 
dumped upon us. 

The Missouri River brings floods upon 
Kansas. The Kansas River brings tor- 
rents of water upon the Second District 
and my home town of Kansas City, Kans. 
Part of that danger will be controlled by 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir for which in- 
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creased funds are herein provided, bring- 
ing it nearer to completion. 

One of the smaller rivers bringing 
damage upon us is the Neosho. Small, 
yes, but the flow at the peak of the 1951 
flood was equal to the torrents roaring 
down the Kaw River. Funds for the 
John Redmond Reservoir above Burling- 
ton, on the Neosho River brings hope for 
relief from recurring floods in the Neosho 
Vailey. The towns of Humboldt and 
Iola along with others downstream in 
ae d District will be greatly bene- 

ed. 

Another flood-plagued valley, with 
floods almost annually, a valley where 
in 1951 the flood was so terrific that 
had it not been for others, it would have 
made headlines all over the Nation—is 
the Marias des Cygnes. The funds for 
Pomona Reservoir on this stream will 
begin a much needed and long sought 
dam which will stop floods and give as- 
sured water in times of drouth. 

Mr. Chairman, to this committee and 
the House of Representatives goes the 
thanks and appreciation of the residents 
of the Second District of Kansas which 
I have the honor and pleasure to repre- 
sent. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHIL- 
BIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the committee for its able, pains- 
taking work, and will strongly support 
the bill. As chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Delegation Committee on Flood 
Control, I am gratified, really beyond 
expression, at the outstanding results 
which we have achieved this year in se- 
curing practically all of our requests for 
appropriations to carry forward the well- 
rounded program of fiood control for our 
area. From a nationwide standpoint the 
bill covers a wide range of essential 
projects. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
to whom we had so strongly appealed, 
not only acceded to our pleas for favor- 
able action on budgeted items, but it also 
wisely overruled the Budget Bureau in- 
junction on new starts by providing 
$275,000 in construction funds for West 
Hill Dam and Reservoir in the Black- 
stone Basin. 

Many times I have had the occasion 
to express to the House Appropriations 
Committee and the Congress, the sincere 
deep appreciation of the members of the 
Massachusetts and New England dele- 
gations in Congress for their invariable 
help and concern about critical New Eng- 
land flood problems. 

It is certainly a pleasure for me to do 
so again today in behalf of our Massachu- 
setts people and in the name of the many 
communities, business establishments 
and individuals who will be provided 
great flood-prevention benefits from the 
solid protective projects which are now 
under way under the overall manage- 
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ment of the efficient Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
is providing nearly $10 million to speed 
fiood control in the central Massachu- 
setts area. These are the allocations of 
Federal funds for specific projects of dis- 
tinct help to this area which was devas- 
tated by the August 1955 floods: 

Construction: Hodges Village, $2,700,- 
000; East Brimfield, $3,800,000; Worces- 
ter diversion, $2,534,000; West Hill, 
$275,000. 

Planning: Westville, $141,000. 

Flood-control studies: Blackstone Ba- 
sin, $20,000; Connecticut Basin, $95,000. 

Despite a budget freeze on new con- 
struction starts, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is allocating $275,000 to 
start construction of the West Hill Reser- 
voir and Dam in the Blackstone Basin 
near Uxbridge. 

The committee was unable to grant an 
unbudgeted $500,000 in construction 
funds for Westville to permit the start of 
this project near Southbridge after the 
preconstruction planning has been com- 
pleted. A total of $141,000 is being pro- 
vided, however, to complete the $320,000 
planning job for Westville. 


HODGES VILLAGE 


The $2,700,000 for Hodges Village Dam 
and Reservoir on the French River in 
Oxford would insure completion of the 
project by September 1959. Under cur- 
rent construction schedules, Army Engi- 
neers plan the dam closure by August of 
this year. About $160,000 will be re- 
quired in next year’s appropriation bill 
to complete the work at Hodges Village, 
a $5,300,000 project to protect Webster 
and downstream points in the Thames 
Basin. 

With the $2,700,000 being appropriated 
this year, the engineers expect to con- 
tinue the following work at Hodges 
Village: 

Initiate and complete road relocations, 
$314,000; complete utility relocations, 
$294,000; complete construction of the 
dam, $793,300; initiate and complete con- 
struction of buildings, grounds, and utili- 
ties, $65,000; continue land acquisition, 
$900,000; initiate and complete access 
road, $30,000; initiate and complete ac- 
quisition of permanent operating equip- 
ment, $15,000; initiate and complete res- 
ervoir clearing, $105,000; engineering 
and design $47,000, and supervision and 
administration, $136,000. 

Upon completion, Hodges Village will 
effect major reductions in flood damages 
at Webster, Dudley, Thompson, in addi- 
tion to reducing flood flows on the 
Quinebaug from Putnam downstream to 
Norwich, the Engineers have stated. 
Had Hodges Village been in operation 
during the 1955 floods, it would have 
prevented $9,400,000 of the $61,680,000 
damages in the Thames Basin, Engineers 
have estimated. 

EAST BRIMFIELD 

Following is a breakdown of work to be 
undertaken by the Army Engineers with 
the $3,800,000 appropriation for the East 
Brimfield Dam and Reservoir on the 
Quinebaug in Sturbridge: 

Continue road relocations, $890,000; 
continue dam construction, $622,000; 
continue land acquisition, $1,980,700; 
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complete utility relocations, $85,000; 
complete construction of buildings, 
grounds, and utilities, $63,000; initiate 
and complete reservoir clearing, $80,000; 
engineering and design, $34,200; and 
supervision and administration, $45,100. 

The Army Engineers now expect to 
complete the $7,400,000 East Brimfield 
project by November 1959, Dam closure 
will take place in June of next year, 
under current construction schedules. 
About $1,200,000 will be required in next 
year’s appropriation bill to complete the 
project. 

The East Brimfield project would have 
prevented $12,730,000 in damages in the 
Thames Basin had it been in operation 
in August 1955, according to Engineer 
estimates. 

WORCESTER DIVERSION 

The Army Engineers expect to com- 
plete the Worcester diversion project by 
June 1959 with the $2,534,000 appropria- 
tion. The money will be used as follows: 
continue construction of channel and 
tunnel, $1,806,000; continue construction 
of floodway control and diversion struc- 
tures, $520,000; engineering and design, 
$11,500, and supervision and administra- 
tion, $195,000. 

Total estimated cost of the Worcester 
diversion project is $6,113,000 of which 
$5,270,000 is the Federal share. Accord- 
ing to the Engineers, the Worcester proj- 
ect will provide almost complete fiood 
control of the upper portion of the Mid- 
dle River and substantial control of flood 
flows through the remaining portions of 
Worcester. The Engineers estimate that 
Worcester suffered damages totaling 
$28,500,000 in the August 1955 floods. 
Operation of the Worcester diversion 
project would have prevented $21,700,000 
of these damages, the Engineers have 
stated. Our valued, able colleague, Con- 
gressman HaroLD D. DONOHUE, has given 
special attention to this project. 

WEST HILL 

The Engineers expect to complete the 
preconstruction planning of West Hill 
this month at a total cost of $233,000. 
The $275,000 will permit the Engineers to 
initiate construction of the dam and 
reservoir this year, total estimated cost 
of which is $3,360,000. The project is 
located on the West River in Uxbridge 
just below the Uxbridge-Northbridge 
line. The Engineers estimate that West 
Hill would have prevented $12,215,000 in 
flood damages in the Blackstone Basin 
had it been in operation in 1955. 

WESTVILLE 

Preconstruction planning for the 
Westville Dam and Reservoir on the 
Quinebaug, west of Southbridge, will be 
completed with the $141,000 appropria- 
tion. Westville is a companion project 
to the East Brimfield Dam and Reser- 
voir to provide joint protection to South- 
bridge and downstream points in the 
Thames Basin. The Engineers estimate 
that $5,500,000 damages would have been 
prevented in 1955 had the project been 
in operation. 

The estimated total cost of Westville 
is $6,500,000. Engineers have indicated 
some considerable savings would result 
on Westville if the East Brimfield proj- 
ect is completed first. 
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FLOOD STUDIES 


The committee has allocated $20,000 
for flood control studies in the Black- 
stone Basin would complete a $95,000 
flood survey under way since the 1955 
floods. The Engineers propose to com- 
plete their flood control studies of the 
entire basin during fiscal year 1959 from 
Blackstone’s origin in Massachusetts 
down to Fox Point in Rhode Island. 

The $95,000 appropriation for the Con- 
necticut Basin will permit completion 
of a $294,000 flood study started after 
the 1955 floods. Tributaries of the Con- 
necticut, including the Chicopee River, 
will come in for special survey with these 
funds. 

I do not have time to set forth in 
detail the other projects in our area 
which the bill provides for with wisdom 
and efficiency. It will suffice to state 
that these projects are all necessary and 
their completion at an early date will 
be most helpful and, we believe, effective 
in affording protection against the rav- 
ages of disastrous floods. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Arkansas River program has 
received the consideration of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the full budget 
request has been recommended. For 
this, we who represent the great Arkan- 
sas Valley are grateful. I believe that as 
a result of the testimony presented to 
the committee, presided over by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
[Mr. Cannon], the committee has þe- 
come familiar with the potentialities of 
the river basin, and I am confident that 
their approval of the budget request sig- 
nifies their faith in the value of this 
comprehensive plan which was first ap- 
proved by the Congress in 1946, with im- 
portant amendments following in 1949. 

The Arkansas is the last of the great 
rivers of our country to receive substan- 
tial consideration. It has been called the 
most treacherous and unpredictable 
river in the United States, but the same 
authorities testify to its tremendous po- 
tentialities. 

While disappointed that the commit- 
tee did not recommend the increases 
which we believe are justified, I never- 
theless would like to point out, Mr, 
Chairman, the significance of the for- 
ward steps being authorized by the sums 
which are included in the bill. In the 
bill is a $24 million appropriation for 
the Dardanelle Dam, and except for the 
fact that siltation-control dams farther 
up the stream are necessary, I am con- 
fident this sum would be much larger. 

I must confess, too, Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that the Budget Bureau was unduly 
restrictive in the request for bank sta- 
bilization. According to convincing testi- 
mony presented to the committee, sev- 
eral million dollars could be used in this 
important phase of the river development 
program. 
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It is a well known fact that the Arkan- 
sas Basin is rich in natural resources 
which await adequate usage. The only 
things that have held us back are lack 
of water transportation and abundant 
water for industrial use. There is no 
reason why an Arkansas Valley indus- 
trial empire cannot be brought into ex- 
istence when these obstacles are re- 
moved. The Ohio River Basin provides 
an outstanding example of what can be 
done when a major river is fully devel- 
oped. Fourteen billion dollars have been 
invested in industry along the Ohio since 
the end of World War II, and barge ton- 
nage in 1956 was 76.4 million tons. The 
characteristics of the two rivers are 
enough alike that we could have every 
reason to expect a similar explosion of 
industrial development when we have 
readily available an ample supply of 
water, controlled and of good quality. 

The completion of all the Arkansas 
River projects will mean the dawn of a 
new day for the 5 million people who live 
in the Arkansas Valley. While the rest 
of the Nation has been enjoying a popu- 
lation boom, this region has been losing 
population because of the lack of eco- 
nomic opportunity. The utilization of 
the resources of this region will not only 
provide a better life for the people in the 
Southwest but will enrich the Nation by 
adding significantly to our total produc- 
tive capacity and output. By making 
the valley hum, we will enable the people 
who love this region to stay at home and 
prosper, at the same time relieving pop- 
ulation pressures in other sections of the 
country. 

Since water may well be our most pre- 
cious natural resource, Mr. Chairman, it 
would definitely be to the country’s ad- 
vantage to utilize efficiently the fortu- 
nate abundance of water that we find in 
the Arkansas Valley. With the contin- 
ued support of the Congress, in the not 
too distant future we should realize on 
the great economic potential and add 
significantly to the Nation’s material 
strength at a time when our national 
security is at stake. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
under any illusions as to what will hap- 
pen to this bill since 190 Members of 
the House appeared before the subcom- 
mittee and testified in favor of various 
projects that are included. However, I 
voted against reporting the bill in the 
full committee and I therefore feel that 
I have a right to oppose it on the floor. 
I do not quarrel with any of those who 
have a contrary view, but there are some 
projects in this bill which I cannot ap- 
prove. I take my stand alongside the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
in his opposition to it. 

In the first place, the committee re- 
port states that this bill is nearly $2 
million under budget estimates. The 
committee is able to make that claim 
only because it reduced by $20 million 
@ $25 million item to provide loans under 
Public Law 130 and Public Law 894 of 
the 84th Congress. If you eliminate the 
item for loans, which of course are re- 
payable, you will find that the net result 
is that the committee has increased 
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While the total amount appropriated 
by this bill is $1,074,000,000, it would be 
a serious mistake for the Members of 
the House to assume that this is all 
that is involved. This is only one in- 
stallment on a very large bill we are 
incurring today which future Congresses 
will be called upon to pay. 

The current estimated total Federal 
cost of the projects involved in this bill 
is not a billion dollars; it is $12 billion. 
Instead of being concerned with an ap- 
propriation of a little more than a billion 
dollars, we are actually considering 
projects that involve a total expendi- 
ture of $10 or $12 billion. 

The bill before us today contains 
funds for 41 unbudgeted Corps of En- 
gineers projects and 4 Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects, a total of 45 new proj- 
ects for which money was not requested 
in the budget. The money included in 
the bill for these unbudgeted items 
amounts to approximately $17 million, of 
which $14.5 million is for construction 
and $2.5 million is for planning money. 
But this is only the beginning. Just to 
complete the unbudgeted construction 
projects in this bill will require $318 mil- 
lion, and to complete the other un- 
budgeted projects for which planning 
money is provided in this bill will require 
$427 million. So what is involved here, 
before we complete the unbudgeted proj- 
ects for which money is provided in this 
bill, is approximately $750 million. 

A number of projects in this bill relate 
to navigation. A discussion of naviga- 
tion is important today when bills are 
pending in both houses of Congress to 
provide relief for railroads. Senate Re- 
port No. 1647 of the 85th Congress listed 
as one of the reasons for the general 
decline of the railroads “the Govern- 
ment assistance offered to their competi- 
tors. This includes the building of 
highways, airports, the provision for 
toll-free waterways and other facilities.” 
It seems to me to be inconsistent for 
Congress to be asked to appropriate 
hundreds of millions of dollars, which 
eventually will run into billions of dol- 
lars, to provide new toll-free waterways 
whose tonnage will be achieved almost 
wholly at the expense of existing busi- 
ness or future growth of the railroads at 
a time when we are considering ex- 
traordinary measures to keep the rail- 
roads of the country in operation, par- 
ticularly since those who will use the 
waterways will not pay anything toward 
construction or maintenance. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Towa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I concur completely in 
what the gentleman is saying, but I do 
want the Members to know that there 
is no money in this bill for new starts 
for waterways. 

Mr. JONAS. May I comment on that, 
Mr. Chairman, by saying, and I hate to 
single out projects because there are a 
number in this bill that are in the same 
category, but if I were asked to single 
out one to use simply as an example it 
would be the development project for 
the Arkansas River. That involves 
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$1,200 million, and most of the money is 
for navigation. 

There are three projects involved. 
There is the Dardanelle Lock and Dam, 
for which $2.5 million is in this bill, but 
the total cost will be $94,600,000. Eu- 
faula Reservoir, for which there is 
$7,500,000 in this bill, but the total cost 
will be $154 million; Keystone Reservoir, 
for which there is $814 million in this 
pu, but the total cost will be $137 mil- 

on. 

But the significant part about it is 
that here we are embarking upon a 
$1,200 million project before we have 
even completed the planning; because 
in this very bill there is included an ap- 
propriation of $1842 million to begin 
construction of the three projects just 
named, while in the same bill we include 
$900,000 to finance further studies and 
an additional sum of $1,258,000 will be 
requested to complete the planning for 
the project. In all sincerity, I submit 
that the $1812 million for construction 
should be eliminated—at least until we 
have completed the planning and know 
where we are going. 

It is also interesting to note that there 
is to be no—no—local contribution for 
these projects which will cost $400 mil- 
lion, and that $179 million is to be used 
for relocation of existing facilities. This 
is a navigation project and I believe the 
interests that will benefit from it should 
make some contribution toward its con- 
struction and upkeep. I cannot see the 
justice in requiring the people of my 
district to help finance such projects 
when those who will financially benefit 
fail to make any contribution toward 
construction or future maintenance 
costs other than as general taxpayers. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Have we not had 
many big basin projects in which we 
have appropriated money for part of the 
projects in the overall basin picture be- 
fore we have done any of the detailed 
planning on some of the other projects 
involved? 

Mr. JONAS. If we have, we made a 
mistake. I do not think we should start 
the construction of this billion-dollar 
project until we have completed the 
planning for it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the Congress started 
the construction of this 2 years ago. 
This is continuing the construction. 

Mr. JONAS. No; the record shows 
that very little construction money has 
been spent to the date of the hearing. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Construction 
money has been voted for 2 successive 
years for the Arkansas Basin project and 
this is the third year. 

Mr. JONAS. I am talking about the 
$18,500,000 of construction money in 
this bill before the planning stage has 
been completed. I think it is inadvis- 
able for us to proceed that way. We 
should complete the planning before be- 
ginning the construction. 

There are other navigation projects 
in this bill subject to the same criticism. 
I have only 5 minutes and cannot pos- 
sibly discuss them all. I only mentioned 
the Arkansas River project by name as 
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an illustration of some of the question- 
able projects. I believe funds should 
be denied to proceed with these proj- 
ects until some basis can be found under 
which the local and special interests 
that will be benefited can be made to 
contribute to the cost of construction or 
for future maintenance. 

A motion to recommit this bill will be 
made at the proper time. I hope it will 
prevail so that the committee can re- 
consider these cases and require some 
substantial local contributions to be 
made where great local benefits will 
result. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
today is a great day for water develop- 
ment in the United States. 

With the passage of the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, we have taken a 
great forward step in the vital under- 
taking of conserving and using the Na- 
tion’s water resources. 

Under title III of that bill, the Water 
Supply Act of 1958, we have opened a 
great new field of Federal-State-local co- 
operation for water storage. For the 
first time, we made it possible for the 
Army Engineers and Bureau of Recla- 
mation to estimate future water supply 
needs of an area—to use those future 
needs as a justification for a reservoir— 
and to build reservoirs to meet Amer- 
ica’s future needs. 

This step is taken none too soon, for 
there is evidence on every hand that the 
needs of America’s pyramiding popula- 
tion are rapidly overtaking our water 
storage facilities. Now we can build for 
the future—which will be with us be- 
fore we know it, if water consumption 
continues to increase at present rates. 

We also provide money, in the public 
works approprations bill we are dis- 
cussing today, to continue development 
of the greatest American river not pres- 
ently developed for navigation—the 
Arkansas River. 

The delegations of Arkansas, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma had hoped for larger 
sums to expedite construction of Eu- 
faula, Oologah, Keystone, and Darda- 
nelle Dams—to mention only four now 
under construction for which additional 
money was sought in the Committee on 
Appropriations—and I thought a strong 
case for increases was made before the 
committee. 

We still have painful memories of the 
$250 million Southwest flood of 1957, a 
disaster these dams would have greatly 
reduced in its intensity, and we hope the 
Congress will move as rapidly as possi- 
ble to prevent a repetition of this 
disaster. 

However, the sums provided by this 
bill, as finally recommended by the 
Army Engineers and Bureau of the 
Budget, will provide the most substan- 
tial progress in recent history in our 
area, and we are grateful for the com- 
mittee’s recognition of the great Arkan- 
sas Basin program. 

We are also grateful for the action of 
Chairman Cannon of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, who requested that 
Army Engineers and Budget Bureau 
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officials revise their original requests, to 
provide more realistic program funds. 

This request led to increases of a sub- 
stantial nature for the Arkansas Basin, 
along with other projects of an essen- 
tial character in our country’s water 
development, and Chairman CANNON 
thereby made a major contribution 
toward establishment of an adequate 
water program. 

In view of these facts, we are not 
pressing on the floor of this House for 
additional increases at this time, but 
earnestly hope the House conferees will 
give their careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration to any increases provided in 
the other body. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I commend this fine Committee on 
Appropriations for this excellent and 
timely public works bill. Presidential 
budgets are, of necessity, compiled well 
in advance of appropriations. Only a 
wise and alert Appropriations Commit- 
tee can adjust budget figures to changing 
conditions; and this committee has done 
an excellent job this year. 

Led by Missouri’s outstanding Chair- 
man CLARENCE CANNON, they have given 
us a public works appropriation bill that 
is adequate for today’s needs; is less 
than the Presidential budget request by 
almost $2 million; and one that considers 
tomorrow as well as today. Here is a bill 
that continues Table Rock, Pomme de 
Terre, and other projects now under 
construction and also provides for new 
planning and new starts. 

Of particular interest to us in south- 
west Missouri is the planning money— 
$150,000—for Stockton Dam, a project 
that has been authorized since 1954 but 
on which no actual work has been done. 

This is a valuable project. The Corps 
of Engineers recommended it long ago, 
estimating its benefit-cost ratio at 1.15 
to 1.0. They tell me that the ratio might 
be even higher than that when they bring 
their computations up to date. 

In the national picture, Stockton Dam 
is a part of the overall flood-control 
program. It is also considered to have 
power potential. No professional au- 
thority has ever said that it should not 
be built. All have agreed that it should 
be. The question has been: When? 

Now, the Congress is proceeding to an- 
swer that question. The Appropriations 
Committee says, with this bill, “Let us 
start it now. Let us get the planning 
underway. Here is $150,000 to get it 
started.” I beseech the House to stand 
behind the Appropriations Committee in 
this answer. 

In Cedar and Dade Counties, in Mis- 
souri—the area affected directly by 
Stockton Dam—our people have been 
awaiting action on this project since it 
was authorized. Many are wondering 
what effect it will have on their property. 
Others are wondering what adjustments 
will be involved in their daily lives when 
the reservoir is completed. They have a 
right to see some maps and some plans, 
They should not be kept up in the air. 
Their Government should—and must— 
get down to business on Stockton Dam. 
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After many sessions of explaining the 
story of Stockton Dam and the com- 
pelling reasons for it, I am delighted to 
see this committee include it in the fiscal 
1959 appropriations, even though it was 
not included in the Executive budget. 

This great body of men—some of the 
select Members of the House—have ren- 
dered their judgment: Stockton Dam 
should be built and the planning should 
start in fiscal year 1959. Let us ratify 
their good judgment without objection 
or delay. 

This Nation has long recognized the 
need for flood control and its attending 
benefits. On a dollar-and-cents basis 
alone, it is good sense to prevent billions 
of dollars’ worth of flood losses by con- 
structing dams and reservoirs. Already, 
Table Rock Dam has saved more than 
$20 million worth of flood damage. But 
in other areas, disastrous losses are still 
occurring. We must proceed on a regu- 
lar basis—gradually, methodically, and 
wisely—to build more dams and reser- 
voirs. Each year’s progress should be 
steady and consistent. Otherwise, it will 
become burdensome. 

This appropriation bill provides for 
steady, consistent progress in 1959. It 
takes care of today’s needs and plans for 
tomorrow’s progress. 

I congratulate the committee on a job 
well done and urge this House to ratify 
the committee’s judgment and pass this 
bill in all haste. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if there 
are no further requests for time, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For expenses necessary for the collection 
and study of basic information pertaining 
to river and harbor, flood control, shore pro- 
tection, and related projects, and when au- 
thorized by law, preliminary examinations, 
surveys and studies (including cooperative 
beach erosion studies as authorized in Pub- 
lic Law No. 620, 71st Cong., approved July 
3, 1980, as amended and supplemented), of 
projects prior to authorization for construc- 
tion, to remain available until expended, 
$8,473,500: Provided, That, no part of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the survey of Carter Lake, Iowa, until it is 
authorized, 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Cannon. On 
page 3, line 19, strike out “$8,473,500” and 
insert “$8,613,500.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, has that 
place in the bill been reached? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it has. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing in this language which indicates 
which projects it is for or whether or not 
they are authorized by law. It seems to 
me we ought to have that before the item 
is reached for a vote so a point of order 
ro ya be made, if they are not author- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has been recognized and 
it is presumed that the gentleman will 
make his explanation in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York reserves a point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be reread by the Clerk, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman is doubtless aware, this is an 
item from a supplemental budget just 
received from the Bureau of the Budget. 
It puts into the bill $140,000 under Pub- 
lic Law 303. That was approved, as you 
will recall, last September. It gives the 
title to certain land to the Territory of 
Alaska, and provides that the Territory 
may dispose of it; the Territory cannot 
dispose of the land until certain matters 
have been established as to the seaward 
limit of the land. This merely permits 
the Government engineers to establish 
the seaward limit of the lands, and 
thereby makes it possible for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to go ahead with the 
transfer of these tracts. 

With respect to the money in this 
paragraph it is all for authorized sur- 
veys with the single exception of this 
Carter Lake in Iowa. Of course, if the 
gentleman wants to insist on the point of 
order, we can let it go out and offer it 
later without that provision. 

Mr. TABER. It is subject to a point 
of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Only the language, “to 
remain available until expended.” Does 
the gentleman insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. TABER. No; not for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York withdraw his point 
of order? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALE as a sub- 


stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
CANNON: On page 3, line 19, strike out 


“$8,473,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$8,498,500.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] is recognized on 
his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment for the purpose of in- 
cluding in the bill $25,000 for a study 
of the situation in Portland Harbor. 
The purpose of the study would be to 
determine the advisability of deepening 
the harbor channel and anchorage to 45 
feet to allow the accommodation of 
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deep-draft tankers. The study has been 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
authorized by the House Public Works 
Committee. It was authorized too late, 
however, to be included in the fiscal 1959 
budget. 

I would like to remind you that the 
Committee on Appropriations has added 
26 similar unbudgeted surveys to the 
1959 public works appropriation bill. 
One of them, I am informed, has not yet 
been authorized. I do not know the cri- 
teria used by the committee in selecting 
these 26 particular unbudgeted surveys. 
I am sure the studies are completely 
justified. But I do not understand why 
the authorized Portland Harbor study 
was not also included. 

Portland is the second-ranking port in 
New England in volume of commerce. 
Over $325 million worth of cargoes 
moved through Portland in 1957. The 
total tonnage increased from over 15 mil- 
lion in 1956 to over 16 million in 1957. 
This tonnage consists mostly of oil tank- 
ers which serve a pipeline running from 
Portland to Montreal. Of 917 vessels 
using Portland Harbor in 1957, 692 were 
tankers, which means to say that we got 
an average of 2 tankers a day. The 
tankers bring oil for domestic use and 
for export to Canada over two pipelines. 

Portland ranks next only to Philadel- 
phia as a major oil terminus on the east 
coast. Obviously, with such a heavy 
tanker movement in and out of Portland, 
it is necessary to have an adequate chan- 
nel and anchorage areas for handling 
the modern vessels. 

Portland Harbor is not adequate at the 
present time. The existing project 
depths of the channel and anchorage 
area is only 35 feet, yet more tankers 
with drafts of over 35 feet, and some 
of over 40 feet, are being constructed. 

Portland Harbor’s inadequate depth is 
already affecting ship movements. By 
March of 1957 Portland pilots had 
turned away 11 ships because of depth 
limits. Last January the pilots had to 
tell petroleum officials that large tankers 
could not enter Portland Harbor unless 
the most favorable conditions prevailed. 

The United States Army Chief of En- 
gineers recognizes the importance of this 
proposed project. He stated in his re- 
port to the Public Works Committee: 

In view of the continued trend toward 
use of larger tankers and the economic im- 
portance of petroelum commerce at Portland, 
it appears that a review of reports is war- 
ranted at this time. 


The Corps of Engineers has also ad- 
vised me that its New England work- 
load is such that it could undertake the 
Portland Harbor study in fiscal year 
1959 if Congress appropriates the funds. 

The general manager of the Maine 
Port Authority emphasizes that the proj- 
ect is in the emergency class. To the 
State of Maine this project is indeed 
in the emergency class. Our State 
economy depends on Portland Harbor. 
We cannot afford to wait another year 
to get the proposed survey underway. 

In closing I should like to say that I 
have seldom come before the House to 
ask for anything not included in the 
committee bill, but to my district and 
my State this is a very exceptional sit- 
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uation, and I urge the approval of this 
additional $25,000 for the completion of 
this study. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not certain that 
the gentleman understands the situation 
as affected by his substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from 
Maine has offered a substitute for my 
amendment proposing to appropriate 
an additional amount of money for a 
specific purpose, but he does not change 
the total amount to conform to the ad- 
ditional expenditure. The original item 
was $8,473,500. He proposes to add 
$25,000 to the amount I proposed. I 
asked to add $140,000, and to make the 
total $8,613,500. Now the gentleman 
proposes to increase the amount by 
$25,000, yet he does not change the total. 
He should ask unanimous consent to 
amend his substitute to make the total 
read $8,638,500, or else propose an 
original amendment and not a substi- 
tute. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This 
same question will come up in connec- 
tion with an amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hype], and I think we should have a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether 
each individual amendment to this par- 
ticular figure must be disposed of prior 
to offering another amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
because it provides for items that are 
not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Maine care to be heard on the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, Mr. Chairman; but 
before doing so I would like to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] I 
would like to inquire whether instead 
of offering a substitute amendment I 
should have offered an amendment to 
his amendment? If so, I should like 
unanimous consent to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
read the gentleman’s mind. The gen- 
tleman will have to decide in his own 
mind what he proposes to do. If the 
gentleman desires to ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the proposed sub- 
stitute and offer an amendment to the 
amendment, then the gentleman may 
proceed in that order, if he so desires. 
A point of order is pending. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, can a 
unanimous consent request be pro- 
pounded while a point of order is pend- 
ing before the committee? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
entertain such a unanimous consent re- 
quest. Any Member can object if he so 
desires. Does the gentleman from 
Maine care to make such a request? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
can be heard and he is recognized. The 
Chair is interested in disposing of the 
point he raised a moment ago. 

Mr. HALE. I will be happy to have 
any solution of the parliamentary situ- 
ation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
substitute and offer an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
that unanimous consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. ; 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this has 
not been authorized by law. It was in 
the bill which was passed here and sent 
to conference this morning. That is not 
yet law. Inasmuch as there are 25 or 
30 of that sort of amendments in the 
offing, we might just as well have that 
disposed of at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maine is recognized to respond to 
the point of order that the gentleman 
from New York has made. 

Mr. HALE. My understanding is that 
the study was approved by the Corps of 
Engineers and authorized by the House 
Committee on Public Works. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
cite the statute which authorizes the 
appropriation? 
ie HALE. I cannot do that at this 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to argue the point of 
order, if the Chair would withhold his 
ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
withhold his ruling. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the general provisions contained in 
this appropriation bill have to do with 
projects that are to be surveyed by the 
Corps of Engineers. Under the Flood 
Control Acts of 1928 and 1944 there is 
general authority for the Corps of Engi- 
neers to carry out studies of flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other water related 
projects for which there is authority 
under existing law. Now, the gentle- 
man from Maine offers an amendment 
to the amendment that authorizes the 
increase of $8,475,000 by some $25,000. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine only identifies the 
project for which there is an increased 
authorization. Now, I submit to the 
Chair that there is no need for identity 
of the project contained in the amend- 
ment. Now, of the $8 million already 


contained in this bill, it authorizes nu- 
merous works to be surveyed by the 
Corps of Engineers, some of which are 
not authorized by law and the identity 
of which would have to be brought for- 
ward by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. But, that is a principle that we 
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do not recognize nor haye we insisted 
upon in the past. 

Mr, Chairman, I submit further, not- 
withstanding the fact that the amend- 
ment goes to the identity of the project 
already contained in law, as I have 
pointed out to the Chair, it is an author- 
ized project for survey heretofore en- 
acted by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Alabama could cite the 
specific authorization for the funds that 
the gentleman from Maine seeks to in- 
clude? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I will say 
to the Chair that my chief argument 
was made under general authorization 
which empowers the Corps of Engineers 
to carry out surveys on general appro- 
priations for survey purposes. I did not 
rest my argument particularly upon the 
amendment identifying the Portland 
Harbor project, because that is in the 
inherent authority contained in existing 
Jaw for the Corps of Engineers to execute 
surveys of projects without those proj- 
ects being identified in an appropriation 
bill. If the point of order is sustained, 
then a point of order would lie against 
the entire amount, because it fails to 
identify the project to be surveyed, as to 
whether or not those projects have been 
authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman from Maine has based his argu- 
ment, as the Chair understood it, on the 
bill which passed the House today and 
which has not been acted upon by the 
other body or signed by the President. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. That, Mr. 
Chairman, was the argument that I was 
making—that it is not necessary for the 
survey to identify the project, since it 
has been authorized by committee reso- 
lution—and the point of order is not well 
founded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was 
merely telling the gentleman what the 
argument was as made by the gentle- 
man from Maine, as the Chair under- 
stood it. The Chair is quite happy to 
have the gentleman’s argument and, of 
course, will consider it. 

Does the gentleman from Iowa have 
a statement to make? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, since this 
amendment has caused so much argu- 
ment, that I should read to the Chair- 
man and to the House from page 652 of 
the hearings on the 1959 appropriations 
for public works and what Mr. Hate’s 
reply was to Mr. CANNON. Mr. HALE ap- 
peared before the committee and made 
the request for this $25,000. Now, read- 
ing from page 652 of the hearings: 

Mr. Cannon. Congressman ROBERT HALE, of 
Maine. I believe that you appear for the 
Portland Harbor project. 

Mr. Hare. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Appropriations 
Committee to provide $25,000 in fiscal year 
1959 public works appropriations for a review 
of reports by the Corps of Engineers on Port- 
land Harbor, Maine, as authorized by the 
House Committee on Public Works in a reso- 
lution adopted on August 20, 1957. 


In a matter of this nature, Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand that a resolution ap- 
proved by the Committee on Public 
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Works of the House—possibly approved 
by the House, although I am not sure 
that it needs the approval of the House— 
is all that is necessary to authorize, in a 
sense, an item of this nature. I want 
very much to have all the facts brought 
out. I am not arguing pro or con on 
this amendment. But I do want the 
Chair to know all the facts that surround 
this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the point of order against the gen- 
tleman's amendment should not lie. 
Apparently the gentleman from New 
York made his point of order on the basis 
that his thought was that this survey 
was authorized in the bill which the 
House passed an hour or so ago. That 
survey was not included in that bill. 
The survey, as pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] was au- 
thorized under a resolution approved by 
the House Committee on Public Works 
something over a year ago. Under the 
law, the approval by the Committee on 
Public Works of a study previously au- 
thorized under the law some years before 
is fully entitled to appropriation if the 
Congress decides to appropriate the 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs). The 
reasoning of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SmirH] impressed the 
Chair. The Chair was prepared to rule 
on the basis of the statement made by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
that he was relying upon the action 
taken by the House earlier this after- 
noon, which obviously was not an au- 
thorization in light of the fact that that 
is an action by this body, but the other 
body has not acted and the President 
has not signed it. But the argument 
advanced by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi impresses the Chair and the 
point of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] is recognized in behalf of his sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, what is the proper procedure in 
the case of continual amendments to a 
specific figure? For example, if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri were to carry, would it not then 
be in order for the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. Hate] to offer his amend- 
ment to the new figure? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentle- 
man knows that after an amendment 
has been adopted changing the figure 
no further amendments are in order to 
that figure. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We have 
previously been put in the position of 
having to reject a substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
vious years, it is my recollection, we 
have had the right to first amend the 
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figure, and then other gentlemen would 
get up on the floor and offer further 
amendments. Otherwise, how can we 
proceed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
knows, of course, that the Committee of 
the Whole can vote down any and all 
amendments or vote them up. As the 
Chair stated some time ago, the Chair 
is unable to read the mind of the gentle- 
man from Maine or any other Member 
who offers an amendment. The gentle- 
man has the floor, he is properly recog- 
nized, and the only way to dispose of 
the gentleman's amendment is to vote 
it up or down. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GUBSER. If the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Maine 
should prevail, then would it not be 
true that no further amendments to 
this line could be made from the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. In response to the 
gentleman the Chair states that, as the 
Chair stated a moment ago, once the 
Committee has adopted an amendment 
changing the figure no further amend- 
ments are in order to that figure. 

Mr. GUBSER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman who occupies the well of the 
House that I hope he will decide to ask 
unanimous consent to amend the 
amendment rather than to present a 
substitute. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my unanimous consent request to 
amend the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be a difficult parliamentary 
situation. There is $25,000 urgently 
needed for a survey in the city which I 
have the honor to represent for a 45-foot 
channel for these tankers. This, as has 
been explained by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Jensen], has been authorized 
by the Committee on Public Works, The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES] 
also outlined the situation, as I under- 
stand it. If I conveyed the impression I 
was relying on the bill that passed the 
House earlier this afternoon, I did not in- 
tend to convey any such impression. I 
relied on the action of the House Public 
Works Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I pro- 
pose would add $25,000 to the amount for 
general investigations for a study of 
Portland Harbor, Maine. The purpose 
of this survey would be to determine the 
advisability of deepening the harbor 
channel and anchorage to 45 feet to allow 
the accommodation of deep-draft 
tankers. 

Now $25,000 is a small amount as com- 
pared to the total of over $8 million for 
general investigations. But to the State 
of Maine, and the district I represent, 
this mere $25,000 is of great and signal 
importance. If it were not of such im- 
portance, I would not be before the House 
making this plea for its approval. 

This study has been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and authorized by the 
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House Public Works Committee. It was 
authorized too late, however, to be in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 

I should like to remind you that the 
Appropriations Committee has added 26 
similar unbudgeted surveys to the 1959 
public works appropriations bill. One of 
these surveys, at Carter Lake, Iowa, I am 
informed has not yet been authorized. 

I do not know the criteria used by the 
committee in selecting these 26 particu- 
lar unbudgeted surveys. I am sure that 
the studies are completely justified. But 
I do find it difficult to understand why 
the authorized Portland Harbor study 
was not also included. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of Portland Harbor to the economy 
of Maine. It is the second-ranking port 
in New England in volume of commerce. 
Over $325 million worth of cargoes moved 
through Portland in 1957. Total ton- 
nage increased from over 15 million in 
1956 to over 16 million in 1957. 

Oil tankers comprise much of this com- 
merce. Of 917 vessels using the harbor 
in 1957, 692 were tankers. In other 
words, an average of almost two tankers 
per day arrivein Portland Harbor. They 
bring oil for domestic use and for export 
to Canada on two pipelines from Port- 
land to Montreal. 

Portland ranks next to only Philadel- 
phia as a major terminus on the 
east coast. Obviously, with such a heavy 
tanker movement in and out of Portland, 
it is necessary to have an adequate chan- 
nel and anchorage areas for handling 
the latest and most modern vessels. 

But Portland Harbor is not adequate. 
The existing project depth of the chan- 
nel and anchorage area is only 35 feet. 
Yet more and more tankers with drafts 
of over 35 feet, and some of over 40 feet, 
are being constructed. 

Portland’s inadequate depth is already 
affecting ship movements. By March of 
1957 Portland pilots had turned away 11 
ships because of depth limits. Last 
January the pilots had to tell petroleum 
officials that large tankers could not enter 
Portland Harbor unless the most favor- 
able of conditions prevailed. 

The United States Army Chief of En- 
gineers recognizes the importance of this 
proposed project. He stated in his re- 
port to the Public Works Committee, and 
I quote: 

In view of the continued trend toward use 
of larger tankers and the economic impor- 
tance of petroleum commerce at Portland, 
it appears that a review of reports * * * is 
warranted at this time. 


The Corps of Engineers also has ad- 
vised me that its New England work- 
load is such that it could undertake the 
Portland Harbor study in fiscal year 1959 
if Congress provides the funds. 

Mr. Edward Langlois, general man- 
ager of the Maine Port Authority, em- 
phasizes that the project is in the 
emergency class, and not a moment 
should be wasted. 

To the State of Maine this project is 
indeed in the emergency class. Our 
economy depends on Portland Harbor. 
We cannot afford to wait another year to 
get this proposed survey underway. 

In closing, I should like to say that I 
have seldom come before the House to 
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ask for something not duly approved in 
committee. But to my district and State 
this is an exceptional case. I urge your 
approval of an additional $25,000 to 
enable an immediate start on the Port- 
land Harbor survey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Maine. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hate) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 73. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HYDE as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
CANNON: On page 3, line 19, strike out “$8,- 
473,500” and insert in lieu thereof “#8,913,- 
500”; line 21, strike out the period and insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That $500,000 of the 
amount herein appropriated shall be used for 
the purpose of carrying out the study and 
investigation and survey of the Potomac 
River Basin.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] reserves a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my substitute amendment is to 
add to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] 
the sum of $300,000, the purpose of which 
is to increase an appropriation item al- 
ready in the bill in the amount of $200,- 
000 for the Potomac River survey by the 
Army Corps of Engineers. It has been 
hoped to complete this survey by 1961. 
However, the testimony before the com- 
mittee is that it will not be possible to 
complete that survey by 1961 with just 
the $200,000 that is in the present bill 
and that it will be necessary to increase 
that item to $500,000. Mr, Chairman, I 
can do no better than to read from the 
testimony given before the committee 
and submitted to the committee by Col. 
A. C. Welling, District of Columbia Engi- 
neer Commissioner. Colonel Welling 
said this: 

The budget carries an item of only $200,- 
000 for this survey during fiscal 1959. Since 
only $140,000 has been appropriated so far 
for this work and since the total survey cost 
is now estimated to be in the order of 
$1,650,000, it is obvious that the rate of prog- 
ress possible with the pending budget will 
be such as to retard the work many years 
beyond the scheduled completion date of 
June 30, 1961. 

The metropolitan area of Washington is 
growing at a tremendous rate and decisions 
as to how best to develop the Potomac for its 
needs are urgent. Such decisions will de- 
pend on the findings and recommendations 
of the review report and hence this work 
should be accelerated in all ways possible. 
I therefore strongly urge that the appro- 
priation for 1959 be increased to $500,000 
from the $200,000 now pending, 


And he further points out that even 
after the completion of the report many 
years will be required to carry out what- 
ever recommendations it may contain as 
to flow regulations. 

Mr. Chairman, statesmen from both 
bodies have been rowing up and down 
the Potomac River in recent years in 
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rowboats holding their noses and com- 
plaining that something should be done 
about the terrible situation. Before 
something can be done, Mr. Chairman, 
this survey by the Army Engineers must 
be completed. If we get the amount 
that has been asked for by this amend- 
ment, there is some chance that we can 
complete this survey by 1961. If we do 
not, there is no telling and they are un- 
able to estimate when we will be able 
to complete this work. Hence, this hor- 
rible condition on the Potomac River 
may continue for another half genera- 
tion unless we can get sufficient funds, 
as has been requested by the District 
Engineer Commissioners to complete 
this work at least by 1961 and we can- 
not complete it by 1961 with the amount 
of money now in the budget. I repeat, 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Con- 
gress have been complaining about this 
situation and have been saying that it 
is deplorable and something should be 
done about it. Now is the opportunity, 
Mr. Chairman, for the Members of the 
Congress to do something about it. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that, with the 
adoption of the amendment I have of- 
fered as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
we then will be able in proper time to do 
something about the deplorable con- 
dition of pollution of the Potomac River 
and about the water supply for this 
great Washington metropolitan area. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Mary- 
land. He has pointed out a very pressing 
problem that we have in connection with 
the United States Capital. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to ascertain whether or not the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
withdraws his point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
all the money asked for, although we 
gave them two opportunities to present 
their request. And the Engineers did 
not ask for additional money. 

On page 55 of the hearings when Col- 
onel Renshaw was before the commit- 
tee, the statement was made that 
$200,000 has been appropriated for the 
Potomac River review, and for this pur- 
pose, and an additional $200,000 was 
being requested for 1959. When we 
asked them about expanding the budget, 
they did not ask for more money. As a 
matter of fact, the national chamber of 
commerce with headquarters here in 
Washington, and representing the local 
and adjacent chambers of commerce, 
urgently recommended that the total ap- 
propriation for such proposals be re- 
duced by $81,500,000. The amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. This item 
for an increase of $500,000 has been 
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strongly supported by the Washington 
newspapers, has it not? 

Mr. CANNON. I must say the gentle- 
man understands the attitude of the 
Washington newspapers. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Those 
Washington newspapers are the same 
ones who in opposing legislation in this 
field have said anything not in the 
budget is “pork barrel.” 

Mr. CANNON. As usual I find the 
gentleman from Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. HYDE]. 

While the amendment offered by Mr. 
Hype will increase the recommended 
amount by $300,000 and would, there- 
fore, possibly increase the expenditure 
for the next fiscal year by that amount, 
in the long run it would not mean an 
additional net expenditure of $300,000. 
I say this because we have authorized 
this overall survey, which is estimated 
to cost $1,450,000, and have previously 
appropriated $200,000 toward this cost. 
If we expect to complete the survey by 
the deadline of 1961, the entire amount 
will have to ultimately be appropriated 
and expended. The purpose of this 
amendment, therefore, is to accelerate 
the program in such a way that we can 
meet the deadline and thereby reduce 
the overall cost in the long run. 

This Potomac River matter has been 
referred to as a pork-barrel project. I 
consider the Nation’s Capital as the 
Capital of all the people and not just 
the personal problem of the people who 
live adjacent to it in the metropolitan 
area of Washington. We in the metro- 
politan area of Washington are nat- 
urally concerned about this problem and 
want to do something to alleviate it. 
However, we feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment likewise has a responsibility in 
the solution of this problem, and I do 
not feel that asking the Congress to 
meet its responsibilities should be con- 
sidered as a pork-barrel project for the 
people of the area. 

This so-called beautiful Potomac 
River is a cesspool of filth. It is a na- 
tional disgrace and is getting worse every 
day. It has been estimated by experts 
that unless something is done before 
1970 there will not be sufficient water in 
the Potomac River to adequately supply 
the Nation’s Capital and its environs. 
Something must be done to provide 
water for the Nation’s Capital. The 
Nation’s Capital continues to grow. 
Something must be done to stop the raw 
sewage that is being dumped into the 
Potomac River every day. 

The gentleman from Missouri stated 
that the full $500,000 could not be uti- 
lized this year. I have a letter in hand 
here from the Chief of the Corps of 
Engineers dated May 5, in which he 
stated: 

From a strictly engineering standpoint, 
considering this Potomac River review study 
by itself without reference to our overall 
program, our overall capability, or fiscal 
consideration, an amount of $500,000 could 
be utilized for this study in fiscal year 1959. 
As you know, the amount for this survey 
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included in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1959 is $200,000, which represents the 
maximum amount which can be utilized in 
view of the overall budgetary considerations. 


T submit, Mr. Chairman, that to delay 
this survey and to deal with it in piece- 
meal fashion is to seriously delay the 
physical work that has to be done to ac- 
tually assure a future water supply and 
to start on some program to clean up 
this disgraceful, filthy Potomac River 
which flows by our Nation’s Capital. To 
do it piecemeal would be penny wise and 
pound foolish and certainly is false econ- 
omy. Approval of this item will in the 
long run be of benefit to the taxpayers 
of the country because it will cost a great 
deal less to have this survey completed 
by 1961 than to postpone it with endless 
delay. To continue to postpone the sur- 
vey and delay the physical construction 
work which ultimately must be done will 
cost a great deal more in the long run 
as well as to delay the time when we can 
again enjoy the use and the view of this 
beautiful historic Potomac River. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment do 
now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The . The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GUBSER as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Cannon: On page 3, line 19, strike out 
“$8,479,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$8,508,500.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 

gentleman from California. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 83, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
includes funds for a number of Bureau 
of Reclamation projects. 

The hearing record shows that the 
Bureau has had little regard for fiscal 
responsibility in connection with several 
of these projects. While there may be 
little that can be done to correct the 
situation at this time on these particu- 
lar projects, I believe the House should 
be given the picture and the Bureau 
advised that a continuing lack of proper 
regard for the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
funds will not be countenanced. 

The Trinity River division of the Cen- 
tral Valley project is the first project I 
want to discuss; $41,752,000 is provided in 
in this bill for this project. This is $24,- 
644,400 above the initial $17,107,600 pro- 
vided in the fiscal year 1958 appropria- 
tion bill—P-12 conference report, fiscal 
year 1958. Ten million dollars additional 
was included in the second supplemental 
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appropriation bill for fiscal year 1958 to 
provide for a greater rate of construction 
than was previously scheduled. 

The hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee disclosed that the con- 
tractors’ bids on the Trinity River con- 
struction work were as much as 40 per- 
cent above the Bureau’s estimate for 
such work. Under such increases it 
would appear logical for the Bureau to 
have rejected the bids and readvertised. 
These bids were not only accepted but 
the contractors have been permitted to 
proceed at a much greater rate than was 
contemplated or provided by the funds 
appropriated for such work by the Con- 
gress. In order to prevent these con- 
tractors from having to close down at a 
time there was increasing unemploy- 
ment, $10 million of additional funds 
were provided. 

If funds are to be provided at increas- 
ingly higher levels as now indicated, 
there should be some reexamining or 
reevaluation of the contract to see 
whether the contractor should not make 
a proper reduction in the contract 
amount to reflect a sharing with taxpay- 
ers of some of the benefits obtained 
through a faster and more economical 
rate of progress than originally pro- 
vided in the schedule upon which the ini- 
tial bids were based. 

It is noted that the committee report 
makes mention of such policy in the fu- 
ture, but it seems that the taxpayers 
should get a break on this project now. 
Particularly when it appears that some 
portions of the work will now be com- 
pleted ahead of beneficial use. 

I want to comment also on housing 
construction at Bureau projects. It ap- 
pears that operation Ghost Town, is in 
full swing at Trinity, Flaming Gorge, and 
Glen Canyon Dam projects. 

The Congress has, from time to time, 
expressed its displeasure at the construc- 
tion of these elaborate and costly hous- 
ing developments at Federal projects. 
In disregard of Congressional warnings, 
the Bureau is spending millions for per- 
manent facilities in towns were only a 
handful of Bureau personnel will be sta- 
tioned after the dams are constructed. 
The Bureau is squandering millions of 
dollars to create these new ghost towns 
in the West. 

It now appears that the Bureau is 
building more or less permanent housing 
for the Trinity River project. The com- 
mittee was told initially that this would 
be temporary construction to be dis- 
mantled after the construction work was 
completed. This is particularly ques- 
tionable when the Bureau program con- 
templated the construction and opera- 
tion of the power features by others and 
no resulting need for permanent housing 
on this scale. 

This same apparent lack of regard for 
the taxpayers’ dollars has extended to 
the Bureau’s Colorado River storage 
projects where construction was started 
this past year. 

Even though the committee has, over 
the years, been critical of the elaborate 
and unwarranted camp facilities being 
constructed by the Bureau, it appears 
that this has had little effect on Bureau 
action. 
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testified at the fiscal year 1958 hearings 
that ultimate permanent employee need 
at Flaming Gorge would be about 20 or 
25, yet we find the Bureau has laid out 
and is well on the way to completing an 
elaborate town site with over 2 miles of 
10-foot—T-lane—paved boulevards, and 
about a mile of 42-foot—4-lane—cross 
residential pavements, miles of concrete 
sidewalks, concrete driveways, concrete 
floors in the garages for temporary 
houses, and so forth. I wonder how 
many of the millions of taxpayers that 
are called upon to contribute to these 
projects would be satisfied with a frac- 
tion of the facilities to be provided at 
this campsite. At least there should be 
no traffic problem with a seven-lane 
boulevard, when the camp settles down 
to its permanent staff of 20 or 25 that 
the Commissioner of Reclamation testi- 
fied to. 

I hope that some action is being taken 
to assure that this sort of thing does not 
happen again on other Bureau projects. 

The Glen Canyon housing develop- 
ment is not as far along as the one at 
the Flaming Gorge project. However, it 
has the same elaborate and costly layout 
but on a much larger scale. There are to 
be 4 miles of 70-foot T-lane paved boule- 
vard and over 4 miles of 42-foot 4-lane 
paved residential streets and miles and 
miles of sidewalks. Some reduction was 
‘made on the amount to be spent on the 
Glen Canyon camp facilities but the 
greater part of this was a paper reduc- 
tion covering 190 so-called temporary 
houses which the Bureau may later re- 
quest additional funds for. The elabo- 
ate and costly layout is totally uncalled 
for and many items are more than double 
the cost given to the Congress last year. 

It would seem highly questionable to 
provide $577,000 for an administration 
-building which will not be needed by the 
Bureau after the Glen Canyon project is 
completed. In fact a question is raised 
as to the need for such a costly building 
at any time. In addition, the Bureau 
proposes to build a $200,000 police build- 
ing, a $141,000 municipal building, a 
$200,000 garage and fire station, and a 
$478,000 warehouse. All this for a town 
with an ultimate permanent Bureau 
staff of 200. It just does not make sense. 
If it is not too late, I believe some fur- 
ther restriction on the expenditures for 
this townsite should be imposed. 
| Otherwise, after the construction 
-period is over, these costly, permanent 
towns may join the ghost towns of the 
mining booms as tourist attractions in 
the West, and the taxpayers will be 
saddled forevermore with the cost of 
upkeep. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
‘projects authorized by law; detailed studies, 
and plans and specifications, of projects 
(including those for development with parti- 
cipation or under consideration for partici- 
pation by States, local governments, or pri- 
“vate groups) authorized or made eligible for 
selection by law (but such studies shall not 
constitute a commitment of the Government 
to construction); and not to exceed $1,600,- 
000 for transfer to the Secretary of the In- 
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terior for conservation of fish and wildlife 
as authorized by law; to remain available 
until expended $577,085,500: Provided, That 
funds appropriated herein may at the dis- 
cretion and under the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers be used in payment to the ac- 
counts of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Yakima Reservation, the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Reservation, the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation, 
or other recognized Indian tribes, and those 
individual Indians not enrolled in any rec- 
ognized tribe, but who through domicile at 
or in the immediate vicinity of the reservoir 
and through custom and usage are found to 
have an equitable interest in the fishery, all 
of whose fishing rights and interests will be 
impaired by the Government incident to the 
construction operation, or maintenance of 
the Dalles Dam, Columbia River, Washington 
and Oregon, and must be subordinated 
thereto by agreement or litigation: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for projects not authorized by 
law or which are authoriezd by a law limit- 
ing the amount to be appropriated therefor, 
except as may be within the limits of the 
amount now or hereafter authorized to be 
appropriated: Provided further, That there 
shall be credited against the local contribu- 
tion requirement on the Canton, Missouri, 
project a sum equal to the total cost of the 
improvements contributing to the project 
which have already been constructed by the 
city of Canton: Provided further, That none 
of the funds appropriated in this act shall 
be used on the project “Missouri River, 
Kansas City to mouth”, for any purpose 
other than bank stabilization work. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the paragraph. 

Mr. TABER. The paragraph begin- 
ning page 3, line 22 and ending on page 
5, line 9, on the ground it contains funds 
the appropriation which has not been 
authorized by law. The figure there is 
$577,085,500. I am advised by the Corps 
Engineers, by letter dated June 11, 1958, 
that there is contained here $57,702,253 
in projects which are not authorized by 
law. 

I am able by referring to the different 
items on page 5 of the Report that there 
are the Beaver Reservoir in Arkansas, 
the Bull Shoals Reservoir, Arkansas and 
Missouri, the Greers Ferry Reservoir, the 
Table Rock Reservoir, the Carbon Can- 
yon Dam and Channel, the Los Angeles 
County Drainage area. It covers all of 
these items and they are not authorized 
by law. There are probably 15 or 20 of 
those items. I could read them but it 
seems I have read enough already. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman’s point 
of order is lodged against the figure in 
line 8, page 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. I made a point of order 
against the whole section, but I could 
confine it to a figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man confine it to the figure? 

Mr. TABER. Ido. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman makes a point of order 
against the figure $577,085,500 in line 8 
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on page 4. But the point of order does 
not lie for the reason that in the pro- 
viso at the bottom of page 4 it is specifi- 
cally provided: 

Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for projects not 
authorized by law or which are authorized 
by a law limiting the amount to be appro- 
priated therefor, except as may be within 
the limits of the amount now or hereafter 
authorized to be appropriated. 


So the point of order is not well taken, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, these 
projects are without and beyond the 
limits of the authorization. That is the 
point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
also call attention to the language be- 
ginning on page 3 as follows: 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by law. 


The figure the gentleman refers to is 
for this specific purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The language is very specific. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations pointed out a moment ago, be- 
ginning on line 23, page 3, the language 
is as follows: 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by law. 


Then further, as again pointed out by 
the chairman, there is this language on 
the bottom of page 4: 


That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for projects not authorized by law. 


Now, that language, in the opinion 
of the Chair, is quite specific in that 
none of these funds, regardless of the 
amount involved, can be used for any 
project which is not authorized by law. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. TABER. If the Chairman would 
permit, I would like to be heard on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
ruled. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Battery: On 
page 4, line 8, strike out “$577,085,500" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$578,- 
085,550, Provided, That $1,000,000 of the 
amount appropriated by this paragraph shall 
be for the construction of a tunnel, access 
roads, and other facilities in connection with 
the Summersville Reservoir project on the 
Gauley River, W. Va.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret very much to find myself at vari- 
ance with the findings of the members 
of the distinguished Committee on Ap- 
propriations, particularly with reference 
to a project on the Gauley River in West 
Virginia known as the Summersville 
Reservoir. 

Back on May 5, when the committee 
was holding hearings, a number of busi- 
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nessmen and industrialists appeared be- 
fore the committee, accompanied by my- 
self, to present to them a special request 

_ that the Summersville Reservoir be in- 
cluded in this year’s appropriation, not 
for the purpose of construction money 
but for the purpose of permitting them 
to erect some two or three small projects 
that are necessary, preliminary to the 
awarding of a contract out of money to 
be appropriated in the next budget; not 
this current budget. 

I want to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that this is part 
of a three-way project for the control 
of the flow of the great Kanawha 
River. Let my colleagues remember 
that this is the tributary to the Ohio 
River that supplies more water to the 
Ohio than any other of its tributaries. 
A branch of the great Kanawha comes 
from North Carolina which joins the 
Gauley River in West Virginia at Gau- 
ley Bridge to form the great Kanawha 
River. On this river, below the junc- 
tion of the Gauley and the New Rivers, 
are located some of the Nation’s great- 
est and the world’s greatest industrial 
plants, particularly in the field of chem- 
icals. Charleston, if you will remember, 
is often referred to as the Ruhr of the 
United States. It has the greatest con- 
centration of chemical industry any- 
where in the United States. On this 
river between the city of Charleston and 
the site of this dam is the location of 
the National Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
the Du Pont Co., and the Electrometal- 
lurgical plant at Alloy, industries em- 
ploying over 25,000 people. 

The Army Engineers, at the close of 
World War II, completed the construc- 
tion of the great Bluestone Dam as a 
part of an overall project to regulate and 
control floods in the great Kanawha 
River Valley. That is outlined on this 
map. Right now we have on the Elk 
River a second project aimed at con- 
trolling the flow of the great Kanawha 
River, a project possibly two-thirds 
completed. We are interested today in 
the third of those projects, known as the 
Summersville Reservoir on the Gauley 
River. 

These industrialists came in repre- 
senting the manufacturers association 
and said there was a shortage of water 
‘and that they could not have any plant 
expansion or expect any future growth 
in the Kanawha Valley until they could 
get a guaranteed water supply free of 
pollution. This project is one for the so- 
lution of that particular problem. 

They asked for it, accompanied by the 
industrialists and the chamber of com- 
merce of three or four of the municipali- 
ties in this surrounding area. One of the 
county commissioners of Fayette County 
was present and testified. Here is the 
distressing story told by Dr. Stallard, a 
member of the county commissioners 
of Fayette County. We find that right 
in this immediate location where this 
project is to be, the county has a popu- 
lation of 81,300 and 26,000 of those peo- 
ple are living on surplus Government 
food. The percentage of the unem- 
ployed labor force is 34 percent. 

Here is a project ready to go. I have, 
and will offer to the committee, a state- 
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ment from the Army Engineers that 
they can use $1 million between now and 
July 1, 1959, to bring this project up to 
the point where they would be ready to 
ask for appropriations for general con- 
struction. 

Why am I asking that this project be 
included? Because it will furnish jobs. 
We have to build some access roads and 
a tunnel. That will furnish some jobs 
for these unemployed people. And when 
I say they are unemployed, I mean they 
are objects of charity. They have no 
jobs and have no income and no com- 
pensation coming to them. I cannot 
understand why this committee would 
include 41 other projects, nonbudgeted 
projects, when here is a regular project 
handled by the Army Engineers, and re- 
fuse to give us a small grant for the 
purpose of creating jobs for these idle 
and hungry people. 

They have publicly acknowledged in 
the report on page 2 that they have in- 
cluded 41 unbudgeted items and 4 un- 
budgeted items in the Reclamation De- 
partment. Here is an item on which 
the facts were laid before them by some 
of the largest industrial people in the 
Eastern United States. People came 
there who spoke their sentiments about 
this project. 

I have been unable to ascertain from 
the members of the committee why there 
was no allotment made. The only rea-. 
son I can see is that perhaps I led the 
committee to believe that the Army En- 
gineers would file with their committee 
a statement of the amount they could 
use to advantage for the remainder of 
the year. I have such a statement here 
from the Army Engineers and would like 
to read it into the Recor at this time. 

You request information in regard to the 
amount of funds the Corps of Engineers 
could use for work on the Summersville 
Reservoir project, West Virginia, in fiscal 
year 1959. 

Strictly from an engineering standpoint, 
considering this project by itself without 
reference to our over-all program, our over- 
all capability, or fiscal considerations, an 
amount of $1 million could be utilized for 
this project in fiscal year 1959. 


In appearing before that committee 
we brought a statement from the Army 
Engineers saying that they had two small 
contracts to let for which the engineer- 
ing was completed back in May. That 
is what we want this $1 million for. It 
appears that this project where the dam 
and reservoir will be built, is 6 miles 
from a railroad, so it is necessary to 
build an access road and a tunnel pre- 
liminary to the construction work on 
the main dam. This million dollars is 
for the purpose of building that stretch 
of highway, for the purpose of building 
a tunnel, and for the purpose of taking 
care of two other facilities necessary to 
this project. 

If the gentleman included these other 
projects that were not budgeted, I could 
understand, if you had not given to the 
District of Columbia $112,500,000 to 
build public buildings and a lot more to 
build bridges and for various other pur- 
poses. They have no unemployment 
situation here in Washington. The un- 
employment here is less than 2 percent 
of the labor force. 
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But when you face a situation where 
the people are helpless and there is no 
relief in sight as to any possibility of 
help, the situation is very serious. One 
of these large industries that employs 
normally 2,500 is presently employing 
1,400, and it has served notice that 400 
additional men will be laid off as of 
July 1. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr, STAGGERS. I agree with my 
colleague from West Virginia that this 
is a worthwhile project, that it will help 
to develop the natural resources of the 
country, that it will assist in flood con- 
trol at one of the principal chemical 
centers of America and the world, and 
that it will also provide jobs in an area 
which has been hard hit by this recession. 
This will help to carry iton. The whole 
project has been authorized. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is correct. It is 
to be used only for the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I must object, Mr. 
Chairman, because there are other Rep- 
resentatives from my State who wish to 
speak on this amendment. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
a> amendments thereto close in 5 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time for the purpose of pro- 
pounding a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. If this amendment is 
adopted to change the figure on page 4, 
line 8, will it then be in order for any 
subsequent amendment to be considered 
further changing that figure? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must have been out of the Chamber be- 
cause the Chair has answered that ques- 
tion several times. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think the 
Chair has answered it as regards this 
figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statement of 
the Chair, as previously made, applies 
to every figure. Once a figure is 
changed, it cannot be changed by any 
further amendment. So if the pending 
amendment is adopted, no amendment 
will be in order to change this figure. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, con- 
tinuing the same parliamentary inquiry, 
is it possible then to offer amendments 
subsequent to the adoption of this 
amendment, to include some other proj- 
ects that have been authorized or rather 
approved and authorized in the same 
fashion, without including the funds? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is if this 
amendment is adopted? 
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Mr. BECKER. Without changing 
the amount of money. I am not talking 
about increasing the amount of the total 
funds in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
have to see the amendment. The Chair 
does not understand the gentleman’s 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to restate the question. If this 
amendment is adopted, which will 
„change the $577 million figure, that is 
the only time it can be changed, if this 
amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BECKER. Will that preclude any 
subsequent amendment for other proj- 
ects without changing the amount but 
just by including the projects in the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The answer is that 
any further projects would be in order 
as long as the amount is not touched. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. The proj- 
ect is one which has already been au- 
thorized. The quick completion of the 
project will materially affect the well- 


being of a large segment of the popula- ' 


tion of the great Kanawha Valley, in 
which Charleston, W. Va., is situated, and 
it will be a major factor in attracting 
new industries because it will not only 
contribute to flood prevention but it 
will also insure an even flow of water 
during the dry season and an ample flow 
throughout the year for industrial plants 
in the Charleston area. The engineers 
will have completed plans by September. 
The additional $1 million which will 
be provided if this amendment is 
adopted will obviate the necessity of de- 
laying preliminary work on the project 
until July 1, 1959, the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. Work could be initiated 
in September or October toward the con- 
struction of a tunnel, certain access 
highways, and other necessary prelimi- 
nary operations. 

I am interested in the amendment not 
alone because it would expedite the con- 
struction and completion of a reservoir 
which would control the water flow in my 
own District located downstream, but I 
am also concerned with the effect it 
would have upon unemployment in the 
whole area. There are two counties 
which would directly be involved, Fayette 
and Nicholas. In the county of Fayette, 
more than 25,000 persons out of a popu- 
lation of 82,000 are living on surplus food 
commodities. Out of a labor force in ex- 
cess of 18,000 men, unemployment, I am 
informed today by Dr. C. W. Stallard, 
member of the Fayette County Court, is 
in excess of 9,000, or better than 50 per- 
cent. In the first quarter of 1958, $165,- 
126 was paid claimants in this county, 
which is an increase of 123 percent over 
the $73,910 paid during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957. Many of the men have used 
up their unemployment compensation 
and there is real misery and poverty in 
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the area. Many families have lost their 
homes, their property, their refrigera- 
tors, their automobiles, and have been 
forced deeply into debt for the purchase 
of groceries and everyday necessities. 
Many small businesses are on the rocks. 
Here is an instance, Mr. Chairman, 
where additional moneys appropriated 
now will not only provide early flood 
protection and water conservation, but 
will also provide work for people in the 
immediate future. West Virginia has 
the highest unemployment rate of any 
State in the United States. 13.1 percent 
of its insured workers were unemployed 
as of the week ending May 31. 

The additional $1 million which would 
be provided by the gentleman’s amend- 
ment can be wisely expended immedi- 
ately, according to the United States 
Army Engineers, and it will help to com- 
bat the recession. I congratulate my 
colleague and I urge that the amendment 
be adopted. May I add, too, in closing 
my remarks, that I am grateful to the 
Committee on Appropriations and to its 
distinguished chairman for including the 
sum of $30,000 for survey of the Guyan- 
dot River Basin in West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, for the further infor- 
mation of the Committee of the Whole, I 
call to your attention the following letter 
received from the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works relative to the 
Summersville Reservoir project. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Byrp: You request information 
in regard to the amount of funds the Corps 
of Engineers could use for work on the Sum- 
mersville Reservoir project, West Virginia, in 
fiscal year 1959. 

Strictly from an engineering standpoint, 
considering this project by itself without 
reference to our overall program, our over- 
all capability, or fiscal considerations, an 
amount of $1 million could be utilized for 
this project in fiscal year 1959. As you may 
know, no funds for the Summersville Reser- 
voir project are included in the President’s 
Budget, so that no funds can be utilized for 
this project in view of the overall budgetary 
considerations. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Person, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chiej of Engineers 
for Civil Works. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
T rise at this time to call the attention of 
the members of the committee to a group 
of people in the Fourth District of Kan- 
sas who oppose appropriation of con- 
struction funds for the item described in 
this bill as the Pomona Reservoir. It is 
in Osage County, Kans. 

The item of $800,000 for the construc- 
tion of Pomona Reservoir is not included 
in the request made by the Bureau of the 
Budget nor in the approved items of the 
Office of the Army Engineers. These 
people were given to understand that 
only those items which had the approval 
of both agencies would be included in 
this appropriation measure. 

I have a volume of correspondence 
from these people calling attention to 
the destruction of farmlands, and 
homes, and towns, running into the mil- 
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lions of dollars, that will result if this 
appropriation is approved. 
The right thing to do is to withhold 


this appropriation until the Appropria-_ 


tions Committee has had a chance to 
take a good look at it. ‘These people are 
already in the process of establishing 
a watershed program that will, if car- 
ried out, prevent the floods anticipated 
by the promoters of the Pomona Dam. 
Their program will cost much less money 
and will prevent damages and injuries 
that will be sustained if the Pomona 
project is carried out. 

I am listing herewith a number of 
landowners and residents in the area 
whose property will be damaged millions 
of dollars by reason of the construction 
of this project. Many will be driven 
from their homes. The least we can do 
is to postpone the consideration of this 
appropriation until opportunity is af- 
forded for a full and complete hearing 
on this project. It is more important 
than most of you realize. This item of 
oo should not be included in this 


Here are the names of some of the 
residents of the area who would be ad- 
versely affected if funds, not approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget are appro- 
priated in this bill for Pomona project. 
Many of these people would lose their 
homes if this legislation is approved. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Schif, Ruth Mc- 
Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Chrisman, 
Mr. Lloyd Truelove, Mrs. Glenn Small, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Cochran, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Truelove, Mr. Howard 
Birkbeck, Mrs. X. Decker, Miss Maude 
Elliott, Miss Julia M. Elliott, Mr. Vernon 
E. Griffiths, Mr. and Mrs. W. U. Blank- 
ley, Mrs. Leora Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Suggs, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh F. 
Jones, Mr. Dan C. Evans, Harriet Wood- 
bury George, G. R. Evans, J.O. Williams, 
David E. Evans, Eugene F'. Freund, Mrs. 
Wesley H. Jones, C. H. Rutledge, Wayne 
M. Traylor, W. H. Green, John L. Davis, 
Charles A, Knight, Harry F. Coffman, 
Masenthin Brothers, Taft Masenthin, 
Mrs. Fred Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Rees 
Lewis, Kay Lewis, Elva. Leonard, R. L. 
Booth, Mrs. Russell Booth, Jimmy. Booth, 
Milton Booth, Mrs. Anita G. Niles, Miss 
Sherrill Niles, Douglas B. Niles, Herbert 
T. Niles, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Lewis, 
Mary L. Morton, T. R. Evans, Mrs. Sey- 
mour Morton, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Theo- 
bald, Myrl Griffin, Mrs. LaVerne Birk- 
beck, Albert E. Birkbeck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Laws, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Shobe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Van Arsdale, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. R. King, E. J. King, O. K. 
Lyon, Lucian Hammond, Dale O. Thorne, 
Harold G. Waite, R. B. Shunk, J. W. 
Wise, Mrs. Nora Lind, Jack K. Allegre, 
John W. Jones, K. M. Allegre, Mrs. Orlen 
Dotson, Dale Roberts, Richard L. Jones, 
Dan C. Evans, R. E. Peterson, Glen 
Thorne, R. L. Brown, M. L. Bailey, Ivor 
H. Davies, A. E. Cummins, Glenn W. 
Jones, Elias Lind, Jack Freund, Nolan 
Petty, K. E. Richards, Dean H. Evans, 
Preston Williams, Robert D. Jones, 


Frank J. George, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Luck, V. E. Underwood, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Neihart, Ada Neihart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wayne Litch, Mr. and Mrs, Ger- 
ald D. Goldsmith, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
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Mochamer, Mrs. Warren W. Thomas; 
Commodore W. Wood, R. O. Gardner, 
G. E. Palin, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin J. Hess, 
Howard K. Woodbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiram Monypeny, Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Wendland, George Branson, Mrs. Pearl 
Jones, S. C. Jones, C. F. Clark, Mrs. Mae 
Clark, Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Mrs. S. R. 
Gardner, Mrs. Margaret T, Smith, Mrs. 
Francis E. Hurtig, H. A. Smith, Cora E. 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Mike Garman, 
Homer Hatch, Walter C. Combes, Mrs. 
E. C. Kelley, Rev. Wright M. Horton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Featherstone. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Rasaut] and the other 
members of both the Subcommittee and 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
for their excellent work on this bill. 
The courtesy with which they accepted 
me in committee after hearing a long 
list of witnesses is highly commendable, 
I certainly appreciate their considera- 
tion in allowing funds for southern Illi- 
nois projects. These projects are vital- 
ly important to the welfare of our peo- 
ple and I can guarantee that the work 
performed will be a meritorious expend- 
iture of public funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the “noes” had it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a teller vote. 

‘Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12858) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


DESEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of June is the time for taking 
inventory of our civil rights gains in the 
field of education, since it marks the 
end of the public school year. We should 
take stock of what has already been done 
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in the various States to comply with the 
Supreme Court’s decisions on desegrega- 
tion and what exactly needs to be done 
to pave the way for more concrete and 
widespread gains in the coming school 


year. 

With this in mind, I have written a 
letter to the President, asking what spe- 
cific plans the administration has for 
preventing repetitions of the Little Rock 
debacle in other communities. 

As we all know, such situations lend 
themselves to tremendous propaganda 
use as evidenced by its great coverage 
in the press, radio and television facili- 
ties of countries throughout the world. 

Our inept handling of the integration 
problem at Central High School in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., coupled with the mis- 
treatment of Negro students by white 
students, the flouting of the law by the 
governor of the State, and the injection 
of State and National troops upon the 
Scene made this incident truly a shot 
heard round the world. The result was 
a disastrous undermining of our leader- 
ship and a great loss of face among the 
free and uncommitted nations of the 
world. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, we are faced 
with a similar dilemma—to name one 
specific example—in the State of Vir- 
ginia right across the Potomac River 
from the Nation’s Capital. 

There the State government has an- 
nounced its intention to close all of 
Virginia’s public schools rather than 
comply with the desegregation law—the 
law of the land. A local school board, 
in an effort to obey the law, has asked 
its counsel to look for ways and means 
of complying with the Supreme Court’s 
edict without at the same time running 
into trouble with the State officials. 
And still further south in Virginia the 
chairman of another school board has 
declared a policy of admitting Negro 
pupils to white schools and facing the 
consequences of the State law. 

These are shining examples of where 
communities need to feel that the power 
and resources of the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States stand squarely 
behind them—nay, at their service. 
School boards, teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, and concerned citizens, working 
in these communities toward the day 
when integration in the public schools 
will have become a reality instead of 
an ideal, are hampered in their efforts 
without the complete support of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that this 
support has been available and I should 
like to know why. The time has come— 
in fact, the time is past due for the 
Federal Government, particularly the 
executive branch, to assume its full 
share of the responsibility for not only 
preparing the ground for acceptance of 
desegregation, but to be actively but- 
tressing the efforts of local organizations 
and individuals to implement the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions. 

I have asked the President, Mr. 
Speaker, two very pertinent questions 
which need to be answered immediately: 
First, is the Federal Government pre- 
paring a program for these intervening 
months, between the closing of the 
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schools and their reopening next fall, 
aimed at preventing a recurrence of the 
situation at Little Rock which dis- 
credited and dishonored us before the 
world, and second, because of the inter- 
national implications inherent in such a 
travesty upon our democratic way of 
life, is he prepared to lend the strength 
of his leadership and the full prestige 
and resources of his office to spur com- 
munity efforts to comply with the law? 

As I also said in my letter, Mr. 
Speaker, and I quote: 

This is the time for realistic support of 
the law. Education and enforcement of the 
law must go hand in hand if we are to do 
the job of abolishing segregation in the 
schools within the meaning of the Supreme 
Court's admonition “with all deliberate 
speed.” 

This need not be a nationwide pro- 
gram, Mr. Speaker. We know the lo- 
calities in which trouble may arise, and 
I contend that educational material, 
which would help develop public under- 
standing of the problem, should be pre- 
pared and disseminated by the Federal 
Government at the earliest possible 
moment. Further, I believe that repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies 
in the five or six more crucial areas 
should be studying ways and means of 
eliminating segregation in public educa- 
tion, conducting public forums, radio and 
television roundtable discussions, and 
using every other available device for 
reaching all members of the community, 
especially parents. 

And finally, I suggest that trained 
specialists—those who are immediately 
available and those who are in the proc- 
ess of being trained—be sent at once to 
the places of potential and possible out- 
breaks to give advice, be accessible for 
consuliation, and lend actual assistance 
in carrying out the programs of desegre- 
gation. 

If we are foresighted and farsighted 
enough, if we are not only aware but will- 
ing to act, we can make real progress 
toward the goal which has been set for 
us by the highest court in the land. 

This now becomes an immediately 
vital matter—not just a matter of prin- 
ciple, but a matter of a situation which 
faces us in a very short time. 

» I again quote from my letter to the 
President: 

Thoughtful men who are concerned about 
the total welfare of the Nation appreciate 
the dimensions of the problem that we face 
now. They know the way will not be easy, 
or devoid of pain on either side. But they 
also know the real nature of justice, and 
that the function of the law is to support it. 
Unless this is true, we stand to lose more 
than continued denial of the Negro’s rights. 
We open the door to the greatest threat that 
@ democracy can know—that of abandon- 
ment of the safeguards of the law. The 
rights that are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion cannot be selectively applied or selec- 
tively enforced. They must apply to us all— 
or they will soon apply to no one, 

I call upon you, Mr. President, to begin to 
plan now for obedience to the laws of our 
country and through that obedience to make 
provision for the protection of the rights of 
every American no matter where he may live 
or who he may be in this, our free country. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert the full text of my letter 
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to the President at this point in the 
RECORD: 
June 11, 1958. 
‘The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: As the public 
echools of the country approach the closing 
days of the school year, I am impelled by 
a sense of urgency to ask what positive steps 
are being taken by the Federal Government 
and the executive branch to prepare the way 
for more widespread compliance with the 
Supreme Court's decisions on desegregation 
when the schools reopen next fall. 

Is the Federal Government preparing a 
program for the intervening months aimed 
at preventing a recurrence of the situation 
at Little Rock which discredited and dis- 
honored us before the world? 

Because of the international implications 
of such a travesty, Mr. President, are you 
prepared to lend the strength of your leader- 
ship and the full prestige and resources of 
your office to community efforts to comply 
with the law? 

This is the time for realistic support of 
the law. Education and enforcement of the 
law must go hand in hand if we are to do 
the job of abolishing segregation in the 
schools within the meaning of the Supreme 
Court’s admonition: “With all deliberate 
speed.” 

Thoughtful men who are concerned about 
the total welfare of the Nation appreciate 
the dimensions of the problem that we face 
now. They know the way will not be easy, 
or devoid of pain on either side. But they 
also know the real nature of justice, and that 
the function of the law is to support it. 
Unless this is true, we stand to lose more 
than continued denial of the Negro’s rights. 
We open the door to the greatest threat that 
a democracy can know—that of abandon- 
ment of the safeguards of the law. The 
rights that are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion cannot be selectively applied or selec- 
tively enforced. They must apply to us all— 
or they will soon apply to no one. 

I call upon you, Mr. President, to begin 
to plan now for obedience to the laws of 
our country and through that obedience to 
make provision for the protection of the 
rights of every American no matter where 
he may live or who he may be in this, our 
free country. 

And finally, Mr. President, I ask specifically 
whether it is possible for you to give me at 
this time—that I may relay it to my con- 
stituents—a well defined, specific program 
which you and the administration may have 
in mind. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. | 


RULES COMMITTEE 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rules Com- 
mittee may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain reports. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EXCHANGE OF ATOMIC INFORMA- 


TION AND MATERIAL WITH OUR 
ALLIES 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include four tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is prob- 
able that tomorrow we will complete ac- 
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tion on H. R. 12716 and I wish to speak 
now on the subject so that a written ex- 
planation of the bill may be before you 
during the debate. 

For various good reasons which will be 
brought out at that time, a greater ex- 
change of nuclear information and ma- 
terial with our military allies is at this 
time desirable. I emphasize “at this 
time” because throughout our nuclear 
history we have tried to align the volume 
of our exchanges of information and 
material of this nature to the exigencies 
of the times. 

At the close of World War II, when 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was 
passed and we had an essential monop- 
oly on this kind of information, the 
needs of those times dictated most strict 
limitations. The provisions of that act 
in this regard are set forth in table 1. 

By 1954 circumstances had changed 
and this Congress, in its wisdom, recog- 
nized that some of the limitations of the 
1946 act were no longer best forwarding 
the security of this Nation. As a con- 
sequence, changes were made by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, The provi- 
sions of that act, which are currently in 
effect, are set forth in table 2. 

During the last 4 years further 
changes in international relations to- 
gether with technological developments 
by various nations in the nuclear field 
have been swift. To bring ourselves 
abreast of them, and by that I mean 
forward the security of this Nation, the 
certain changes proposed by H. R. 12716 
are now necessary. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy held extensive hearings on the 
subject in both closed and open sessions. 
JCAE wrote into the bill every safe- 
guard that appeared prudent. 

What precisely these safeguards are 
is set forth in table 3. 

What precisely by way of information 
or material is proposed to be exchanged 
under these extensive safeguards is set 
forth in table 4. 

It is possible that some of you have 
received some of the same kinds of let- 
ters I have opposing this legislation. 
These letters seem to be inspired from 
a particular source, because in almost 
identical language they set out some 
four arguments in opposition to the leg- 
islation. So that you may know the 
answers to these arguments, I am set- 
ting them out here. 

The first argument is that all benefits 
from a test ban would be offset by this 
legislation. 

The answer is that we have been made 
increasingly aware over the past years of 
the fact that the Soviet Union has 
achieved a significant nuclear military 
capability. Thus the Soviet Union has 
an increasing capability to launch a 
nuclear attack upon the United States 
or Europe. To counter this increasing 
Soviet capability there must be broader 
sharing of United States nuclear knowl- 
edge with our allies. In this manner 
it will be possible for them to partici- 
pate most effectively in the development 
of plans for the overall defense. If the 
United States were not to share its 
nuclear knowledge with its allies, the 
only way our friends could achieve an 
effective counter to the increasing Soviet 
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nuclear threat would be by the develop- 
ment of their own nuclear capability and 
this would require continued testing. 
Thus, contrary to offsetting the benefits 
which would be derived from a test ban, 
this legislation is most important if a 
test ban in any form is achieved. The 
Secretary of State, in testimony in sup- 
port of these amendments, stated: 

All of our major planning, both in terms 
of disarmament, the limitation of nuclear 
testing, the limitation of the use of nuclear 
weapons, the building of NATO, all those 
plans would be disastrously affected, in my 
opinion, without this legislation. (From 
page 472 of hearings before subcommittee 
on Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress of 
the United States, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 


The second argument is that more 
bombs in more countries increase danger 
of nuclear war and multiply problems of 
disarmament. 

The anwser is that these amendments 
to the Atomic Energy Act do not author- 
ize the transfer of United States atomic 
weapons to any country. They do not 
authorize nor has it been the intent of 
the administration to establish a fourth 
atomic weapon power. The act itself 
now contains a provision, section 121, 
which would permit the administration, 
by an international agreement, approved 
by the Congress, or a treaty, ratified by 
the Senate, to transfer atomic weapons 
to another country, but these amend- 
ments do not permit such a transfer, 
The NATO stockpile concept is one 
whereby United States weapons are 
placed in NATO countries for possible 
use by our allies. These weapons re- 
main in United States custody. Further, 
it would be a mistake if we conclude that 
the spread of nuclear weapons could be 
prevented, or even retarded, by rejec- 
tion of these amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act. Materials needed to make 
nuclear weapons are becoming increas- 
ingly available as nuclear power plants 
are built. The knowledge to turn these 
materials into weapons has been inde- 
pendently attained by three countries, 
and the scientists of other countries have 
the skills to enable them to do the same. 

Specifically, with regard to disarm- 
ament and these amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act, the Secretary of 
State has stated that: 

There is today understandable resistance 
on the part of other Free World countries 
to an international agreement which would 
have the effect, if not the purpose, of per- 
petuating for all time their present nuclear 
weapons inferiority, without the mitigation 
which would be made possible by these 
amendments. Other Free World nations 
would understandably find it difficult to ac- 
cept that result and the United States does 
not want to seem to be seeking to impose 
it (p. 449, hearings). 


The Secretary has also stated that: 

The Soviet Union is making extreme ef- 
forts to bring it about that the Free World 
nations of the Zurasian Continent will be 
limited to conventional weapons as against 
the nuclear weapons capability of the Soviet 
Union. If it can succeed in this effort, it 
will have already achieved a one-sided dis- 
armament of considerable dimensions which 
involves no controls or limitations whatever 
on the Soviet Union, but only limitation 
upon the neighboring nations of the Eurasian 
Continent. Under these circumstances, there 
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will be much less incentive for the Soviet 
Union to seek a balanced limitation of 
armament, 


Therefore, rather than multiplying the 
problems of disarmament, these proposed 
amendments of the Atomic Energy Act 
will serve a useful, and indeed necessary, 
purpose in the negotiation of any fair 
and effective disarmament agreement. 

The third argument is that giving 
nuclear weapons to European allies 
would complicate a European settlement 
from a foreign relations point of view. 

The answer is that these amendments 
to the act do not permit giving nuclear 
weapons to any nation or regional de- 
fense organization. They do not author- 
ize, nor has it ever been the intent of 
the administration to create, a fourth 
nuclear power by these amendments. 
The weapons that would be stockpiled 
for use by our NATO allies would be 
under the custody of the United States. 
They could not be used without United 
States approval and I would repeat that 
no atomic weapons will be given to our 
European allies by the authority of these 
amendments, As to complicating a 
European settlement, the Secretary of 
States has said that the program envis- 
aged by the amendments “is the very 
heart of our foreign policy so far as 
Western Europe and NATO are con- 
cerned, and insofar as our disarmament 
proposals are concerned. I do not think 
any group could be any more back of 
this legislation than the State Depart- 
ment is’—page 472, hearing. Without 
these amendments we may well get into 
a situation where there will be such an 
imbalance of military power between the 
Free World nations of the Eurasian Con- 
tinent and the power of the Soviet Union 
that the Soviet Union will have very 
little incentive to seek any kind of 
European settlement, 

The fourth argument is that a col- 
onial commander of a nuclear-supplied 
ally could trip off the third world war. 

The answer is that in responses to 
previous questions, I have stated that 
these amendments do not authorize the 
giving of any United States atomic 
weapons to any nation. Atomic weapons 
which are allocated for the use of any 
nation would remain in the custody of 
the United States. We all share the con- 
cern that there should be no promiscu- 
ous spread of nuclear weapons, but I 
would repeat that we delude ourselves if 
we believe that this possibility could be 
prevented or even retarded by rejection 
of these amendments to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. I would hope rather that the 
sharing of our nuclear knowledge with 
our allies would have an effect upon 
these people which would permit them 
to reconsider any ambitions they may 
have to achieve nuclear weapons inde- 
pendence by the expenditure of their 
own materials-and resources. Indeed, 
the Secretary of State has said: 

I think it unlikely that they will try to 
do that (develop an independent nuclear 
capability) as they know that in time of war 


they will have nuclear weapons and will 
know how to use them (p. 470, hearings). 


Thus these amendments, rather than 
bringing about a situation where an 
ally could act independently, would tend 
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to make it a necessity that that nation 
act in concert with the United States in 
the use of nuclear weapons, 
TABLE 1 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1946 

1. Did not permit exchange of restricted 
data regarding atomic weapons. 

2. Prohibited transfer of fissionable ma- 
terial. 

3. Provided that an international agree- 
ment approved by Congress or treaty ap- 
proved by the Senate could override 1 or 24 


1 Authority under item 3 never exercised, 


TABLE 2 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 (NOW IN EFFECT) 


1. Permits communication to another na- 
tion or regional defense organization of 
limited information on atomic weapons to: 

A. Develop defense plans; 

B. Train personnel; and 

C. Evaluate capabilities of potential ene- 
mies in employment. 

But design and fabrication information 
limited to external characteristics, yields and 
effects, and systems employed in delivery or 
use, and then only such data as does not re- 
veal important information concerning de- 
sign or fabrication nuclear components. 

2. Prohibits transfer of special nuclear ma- 
terial for military purposes. 

3. Provides again that an international 
agreement approved by the Congress or treaty 
approved by the Senate could override 1 or 24 


1 Authority under item 3 never exercised. 


TABLE 3 


H. R. 12716 WOULD AUTHORIZE GREATER EX- 
CHANGE OF INFORMATION AND MATERIAL WITH 
MILITARY ALLIES UNDER FOLLOWING STRICT 
LIMITATIONS 


1. If the cooperating nation or regional de- 
fense organization is participating with the 
United States pursuant to an international 
arrangement by substantial and material 
contributions to mutual defense and se- 
curity. 

2. The exchange can take place only pur- 
suant to an agreement — 

A. Approved by the President. 

B. Performance of which the President has 
determined in writing will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

8. The President must also determine that 
the specific cooperation undertaken will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and se- 
curity. 

4. In addition, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy shall be kept fully and cur- 
rently informed. 

1 But provided there is no concurrent dis- 
approving resolution by Congress. 


TABLE 4 


WHAT COULD BE TRANSFERRED 
UNDER H, R, 12716 

A. To a nation or regional defense organ- 
ization classified information as necessary to: 
planning; training; evaluating enemy capa- 
bilities; developing compatible delivery sys- 
tems; and other military applications of 
atomic energy. 

B. To a nation additional classified in- 
formation: 

1, Relative to military reactor design. 

2. To improve its atomic weapons develop- 
ment, design or fabrication (but only pro- 
viding that nation has made substantial 
progress in developing atomic weapons) 2 

C. To a nation material and equipment, 
including: 

1. Nuclear materials for: 

(a) Military reactors. 


OR EXCHANGED 
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(b) Atomic weapons (provided that na- 
tion has made substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons) + 

2. Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons, 

3. Military reactors. t 

1 Report on H. R. 12716 states only nation 
presently qualifying is the United Kingdom. 


PUBLIC COMMUNITY JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE CONSTRUCTION BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Oregon 
ae, ULLMAN] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28, 1958, I introduced H. R. 12232, a bill 
to establish a 5-year program of Federal 
grants-in-aid tothe States for the con- 
struction, expansion, and remodeling of 
public community junior colleges. In or- 
der to insure that my proposal would 
meet the concrete needs of the States for 
public community junior colleges, I sub- 
sequently invited various education ex- 
perts and educational groups in the pub- 
lic junior college field to offer their com- 
ments, suggestions, and criticisms on the 
various features of my bill. 

The response from these educators has 
been most encouraging. The corre- 
spondence received since the introduc- 
tion of H. R. 12232 represents the opin- 
ions of educators from Alaska to Florida 
and from Massachusetts to California. 
I believe that these letters indicate the 
strong sentiment which exists on behalf 
of the public junior college movement, 
and I am happy at this time to present 
some of these many letters for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

I am particularly anxious that every- 
one realize the full benefit to be derived 
by the States and the Nation through 
enactment of this legislation. There- 
fore, I would like to present at this time 
those letters in which specific questions 
were raised about certain provisions in 
the bill. In the near future I plan to 
insert other letters from educators who 
have commented on my proposal. 

A number of questions have been 
raised concerning the priority provi- 
sions of the bill. I would like to further 
clarify this matter at this time. Pro- 
visions in the bill require that State 
plans be submitted outlining proposed 
projects within the State. Under sec- 
tion 6 (a), priorities, or first considera- 
tions, are to be given by the State ac- 
cording to their particular need for pub- 
lic community junior colleges. As stated 
in the bill the particular priorities to be 
given consideration by the State educa- 
tional agency for those communities 
most in need of aid are: 

(A) * * * at least 30 miles distant from 
the nearest State college or university, (B) 
desire a public community junior college, 
(C) are making an effort commensurate with 
their economic resources and are unable 
solely because of lack of such resources, to 
finance from the resources available to them 
the full cost of the needed facilities, and 
(D) are determined by the State educational 
agency to be communities where the need 


for public community junior colleges is most 
urgent. 


These priorities are to serve as guide- 
lines. It is not intended that the pri- 
orities as indicated are to be considered 
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in numerical succession. The purpose 
of this system of priorities is to have the 
State educational agency determine 
which areas within the State are in most 
urgent need for prompt attention. The 
bill was specifically drafted to provide 
this flexibility. 

It was to obtain this degree of fiex- 
ibility that I also included a provision 
allowing for a 1 year carryover of a 
State’s allotment, thus permitting longer 
range and more realistic planning for 
State projects. 

This same principle of flexibility was 
incorporated in the allocation formula 
of the bill. The total authorized appro- 
priation for each year of the program 
would be $200 million, of which one-half 
or $100 million would be apportioned 
equally among the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The 
remaining $100 million would be appor- 
tioned among the States on a matching 
basis according to the ration of a State’s 
total public elementary and secondary 
enrollment as compared with the na- 
tional enrollment for these same grades. 
I believe that this system of a flat Fed- 
eral grant and a variable Federal grant 
allows for the greatest amount of flex- 
ibility in meeting the varying financial 
demands of the States. 

For instance, those States which lack 
the matching capacity of other States 
do not have placed upon them the bur- 
den of matching a fund larger than they 
can afford. At the same time, those 
States able to do so may extend the 
amount of State and local funds to their 
own desired proportions. The flat Fed- 
eral grant, however, guarantees that 
each State shall receive at least a mini- 
mum amount of Federal assistance. Be- 
cause the educational structure of the 
United States consists of 48 separate 
State school systems, this type of fiexi- 
bility in a program of grants-in-aid for 
education is extremely important. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have 
the following correspondence inserted in 
the RECORD: 

DEARBORN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Henry FORD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Dearborn, Mich., May 13, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I was very 
pleased to receive in yesterday's mail your 
letter, dated May 6, together with a copy of 
H. R. 12232 and your remarks before the 
House of Representatives on April 28. I have 
read your statement and the bill through 
rather hurriedly, since we are presently in- 
volved in a special millage election having 
tò do with the raising of funds for our com- 
munity college in Dearborn, Following the 
election, I intend to study your bill with 
much greater care and may have additional 
comments to make at a later date. 

In the first place, I am enthusiastic about 
it and I realize that a great deal of time and 
effort on your part must have gone into it 
and the very comprehensive remarks made 
by you before the House. Since Michigan is 
one of the leaders in the locally controlled 
community-college movement, I know your 
bill will receive enthusiastic support from 
our State. 

Now for a few comments. One of the 
great advantages of a locally controlled com- 
munity college is the meeting of the needs 
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of the community it serves. They are much 
more apt to meet needs in a better way than 
a system of State-controlled branches of the 
State university. It gives a wonderful op- 
portunity for full-time working adults and 
housewives to continue their education. 
These are people who have home and family 
obligations who cannot go away. The fam- 
ily breadwinner needs and appreciates oppor- 
tunities for upgrading and retraining. It is 
surprising how many full-time working 
adults and housewives attend our institu- 
tion, who would not be able to improve 
themselves if we were not operating in our 
community. In other words, I am empha- 
sizing how much an institution of this kind 
can mean to adults as well as those of the 
usual college age. 

I would like to raise a mild voice of protest 
to line 15 on page 6 of the bill, “are at least 
30 miles distant from the nearest State col- 
lege or university.” Ofttimes, State colleges 
and universities have no interest in termi- 
nal-technical and semiprofessional pro- 
grams and, as their enrollments rise, their 
standards tend to go up and up. At times, 
in highly populated areas where a State col- 
lege is located, the needs of a great many 
young people are not any better met than 
they are in less populated areas. I think 
each State is, perhaps, in a better position 
to judge its needs, and I hate to see too 
definite restrictions in a Federal appropria- 
tion. In a highly populated area, the needs 
for technicians and programs to train tech- 
nicians are acute, and I hate to see any re- 
strictions put around their development be- 
cause a State university might be nearby. Of 
course, we do not want duplication of effort; 
but we do want equal and adequate oppor- 
tunities. 

One other point I believe needs mention. 
We have had a capital outlay matching fund 
for community colleges in Michigan for the 
past 2 years. Locally controlled community 
colleges need time for planning. Most of us 
use citizens committees to do it, and it takes 
a good while. Following the planning com- 
mittees must come working drawings, bids, 
contracts, and so forth. Communities must 
know how they stand financially before they 
go too far into these things. I would, there- 
fore, like to suggest that on page 6, line 2, 
the time be extended to at least the end of 
the second fiscal year following the year for 
which such allotment is made. This gives 
time for longer and better overall planning 
instead of a bunch of piecemeal projects 
which the 1-year limitation has caused in 
Michigan. 

Let me express my deep appreciation for 
your letter, and I shall be interested in the 
progress of your bill. I hope that I may be 
kept on your mailing list, and let me assure 
you of my full support. 

Very sincerely, 

K, ESHLEMAN, 
Dean. 

San Dreco CITY SCHOOLS, 
San Diego, Calif., May 19, 1958. 

Hon. AL ULLMAN, 

House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ULLMAN: Mr. Walter Thatcher, 
principal of the San Diego Junior College, 
has forwarded to me your letter of May 6 
enclosing a copy of H. R. 12232, a bill which 
you have introduced to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the construction and expansion 
of public community junior colleges. 

I can certainly support and vouch for the 
need and desirability of such Federal assist- 
ance. The paramount need for legislation 
to provide Federal aid for general school 
construction has been fully demonstrated 
and recommended by the President of the 
United States. Meanwhile, the problem of 
providing trained technicians and relieving 
the 4-year colleges of a portion of the lower 
division instruction can best be solved, as 
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you point out, through an expansion of the 
public junior colleges. 

It is obviously unrealistic to expect that 
this expansion can be accomplished without 
Federal aid in the face of critical classroom 
shortages across the Nation. 

There are two details of your bill which I 
feel deserve further study: 

1. The priority given to areas not now 
served by 4-year colleges. 

2. The allocation formula. 

The priority system implies that 4-year col- 
leges can serve the junior college function in 
areas within a 30-mile radius. In California, 
over the past several decades, we have found 
this is not possible or desirable. First, few 
4-year colleges have ever provided sound and 
continuing 2-year programs of technical edu- 
cation. Second, 4-year colleges should main- 
tain entrance requirements which enable 
them to concentrate on the well-qualified 
students, This can only be done if there is 
a public junior college in the vicinity which 
can accept all high-school graduates and 
give the “late bloomers” one more chance to 
qualify for college entrance. There is now 
increasing pressure in Oregon to raise the 
entrance requirements to your universities. 
This can be done only if public junior col- 
leges are available in the Portland, Eugene, 
and Corvallis communities. 

The allocation formula distributes an un- 
usually large proportion of the money equally 
among the States regardless of need, popu- 
lation, or wealth. I know of no other Fed- 
eral appropriation, with purposes so clearly 
related to the total population ratio, which 
allocates as high as 50 percent of the total 
funds on an equal basis among the States. 
One million dollars per State would be more 
equitable. 

I hope these comments are of some,interest 
to you. I would be glad to provide further 
information if you feel it would be of value. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. PATRICK, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Post High School Education. 


RIVERSIDE COLLEGE, 
Riverside, Calif., May 14, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 

Member of Congress, Second District, 
Oregon, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 6 and a copy of bill H. R. 12232 
which you have introduced. 

May I call your attention to page 6 of the 
bill wherein it states that priority for assist- 
ance will be given to (A) communities in a 
State which are at least 30 miles distant from 
the nearest State college or university. This, 
of course, will do us in Riverside, Ontario, 
and San Bernardino, for instance, no good. 
We have a branch of the State university in 
Riverside, but only about 11 percent of the 
high-school graduates in California have 
grades good enough to enter the University 
of California. The three junior colleges I 
have mentioned receive anywhere from 30 to 
40 percent of the high-school graduates of 
their respective districts every year. The 
fact of the matter is that this bill would not 
help too many junior colleges in the State 
of California which, as you know, has for 
many years been in the forefront of junior- 
college education. 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. NOBLE, 
President. 


REEDLEY COLLEGE, 
Reedley, Calif., May 30, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, Congress of the 
United States, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. ULLMAN: My work in Oregon 
with Vanport College and Portland State 
College convinced me of the need for public 
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community colleges for the State of Oregon 
and other States. My present work in the 
California public junior college increases my 
conviction that the next great step in the 
universal public education will be to extend 
the time which the vast majority of our 
young people will spend in school through 
the 14th year. 

Now for a suggestion on your bill which I 
think is excellent. On page 6, lines 11 
through 16, I would eliminate the require- 
ment that the junior college must be at least 
30 miles away from a State college or uni- 
versity to receive priority. While this would 
be perhaps desirable in a sparsely settled 
area, it would be an unnecessary handicap in 
a metropolitan area, especially in States 
where the entrance requirements of the uni- 
versity are highly restrictive. This happens 
to be true in California. 

Best wishes for success in getting this leg- 
islation enacted. I hope you will keep me 
on your mailing list to receive material from 
your office. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN E. EPLER, 
President. 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Tex., May 30, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Your letter 
of May 6 with enclosures addressed to Gen. 
A. D. Bruce has been referred to me for reply. 

Let me say first that I have read and re- 
read both H. R. 12232 and your statement to 
the House dated April 28, 1958, and that I 
for one am most appreciative of your actions 
to assist us educators as we face critical 
shortages of faculty and facilities. For your 
information I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
I wrote to Carl Elliott on his bill. In it you 
may gather some of my overall views rela- 
tive to the support of American education in 
this critical era, 

As for the junior college movement, I am 
convinced, after considerable initial skepti- 
cism, that California, Texas, and a number of 
other States are on sound ground indeed as 
they proceed toward the establishment of 
more public community junior colleges, and 
as they move toward adequate support of 
those already in existence. 

Your bill, I believe, should be enacted. I 
suggest a number of reyisions as follows and 
for reasons set forth in each case: 

Page 3, 1. 2, add after “study”: “Whether 
or not this program is terminal in the total 
offerings of the institution of higher learn- 
ing of which the junior college is a part.” 

This addition is essential it seems to me if 
those institutions like mine (which started 
as a junior college and which added senior 
college and graduate programs) are not to 
be excluded from the benefits of your pro- 
gram, It must be recognized that such insti- 
tutions have taken on greatly expanded re- 
sponsibilities and services to our people and 
surely should be assisted as they struggle to 
meet the needs of their communities, State, 
and Nation. 

Page 6, 11. 11-24: Eliminate. 

This elimination is urged for the twofold 
reason that: (1) local rather than Federal 
control of educational programs is desirable; 
and (2) there are many struggling junior 
colleges already in existence which are in 
dire need of assistance. Surely the State 
educational agency would be in much better 
position than the Federal Government to 
establish priorities. 

I might add that in Texas most educa- 
tional funds are raised and expended by the 
local independent school districts. Compli- 
cations which conceivably could result un- 
der section 6. (a) (2) might well defeat the 
fine purpose of your bill. Surely many per- 
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sons would be inclined toward the view that 
this paragraph is not consistent with section 
12 of your bill. 

I expect to be in Washington during the 
last week of June. I have told Carl Elliott 
that I would be available for any testifying 
or conversing that he might want me to do 
at that time. I add that if I could be of any 
service to you then, I would be delighted if 
you would call upon me, 

Most sincerely yours, 

CLANTON W. WILLIAMs, 
President, 


HIBBING JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Hibbing, Minn., May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you for 
your very interesting letter of May 6, 1958. 
You are to be congratulated on your realiza- 
tion concerning the contributions which 
junior colleges can make to bring higher 
education to the youth of this country. 
While I do not qualify as an expert concern- 
ing the financial aspects of your bill, I cer- 
tainly find myself in agreement with its prin- 
ciples. 

I would like to raise one question, how- 
ever. It concerns the need for capital expan- 
sion, or even the building of separate facil- 
ities for existing junior colleges. Thus, in 
Minnesota as well as in other States many 
junior colleges are located in high-school 
buildings. Hibbing Junior College, for in- 
stance, occupies part of the Hibbing High 
School building, but has expanded at a more 
rapid rate during the last 3 years than any 
other college or university in the State of 
Minnesota, As a consequence, we are very 
hard pressed for classroom space, let alone 
other types of college facilities. Speaking 
for myself, I am hoping that aid will be 
forthcoming for the construction of a build- 
ing since I do not know whether the local 
taxpayers, particularly in view of the eco- 
nomic situation, would be willing to assume 
the total cost of a new separate building. 
I was not sure in reading your bill and com- 
ments whether this type of need was covered 
by the law you propose. 

Thank you again for informing me con- 
cerning this matter, and for spending your 
efforts in behalf of the public junior colleges 
and their present and potential students. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. NEUMAIER, 
Dean of the College. 


SHASTA COLLEGE, 
Redding, Calif., May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Our experi- 
ence of 50 years in junior college develop- 
ment in California convinces me that this 
is a type of educational development that 
can be an important cog in the solution to 
the American higher education program in 
the next decade. 

Recently I visited in your State, at the re- 
quest of the State Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, to 
speak on the subject of California junior 
colleges. In addition we have an increasing 
number of students who come across the 
border from Oregon to have the opportunity 
to attend junior colleges, 

My observations of the difference in our 
two States in the encouragement of a large 
group of youth to make their beginning in 
post high school education leads me to be- 
lieve that some Federal assistance to State 
and local communities in this type of re- 
sponsibility will help to create opportunity 
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close to home for students to go on to school. 
I believe that by broadening the educa- 
tional front we will be ready to take care 
of the great enrollment surge. 

I have no particular suggestion in ref- 
erence to your bill. I do wonder what hap- 
pens to the money in a given State that is 
not allocated in a given year. Will this be 
used by other States or merely go unused. 

I might call attention to one other item, 
section 6, A-2. The provision that limits 
assistance to communities that are at least 
30 miles distant from State colleges and uni- 
versities may be a serious restriction. Wein 
California do not believe that the factor of 
having the State college or university quite 
close would have an important bearing, par- 
ticularly if there is a large population con- 
cerned which would need a type of program 
that the junior college is more fitted to pro- 
mote. Also it may be that in this heavier 
population the junior college is needed to 
take some of the lower division load off the 
State college or university. In addition this 
restriction may encourage the formation of 
the very weak junior college in the less pop- 
ulated areas. I would favor removing this 
restriction and leave the State agency with 
the power to determine eligibility for as- 
sistance. 

Once again I think that your recognition 
of this need is a timely one and I shall be 
glad to be of any further assistance, 

Sincerely yours, 
G. A. COLLYER, President. 


PALM BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Lake Worth, Fla., May 21, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: I have received and read, with a 
great deal of interest, the copy of the bill 
which you recently introduced in the House 
of Representatives. The proposal you are 
making to establish a system of Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States to assist in the 
construction and expansion of public com- 
munity junior colleges does, as you can well 
imagine, strike a responsive note with me. 

In reading your statement before the House 
of Representatives on April 28, I noted on 
page 3, paragraph 4, the following statement: 
“In the initial establishment of public com- 
munity junior colleges and to those 2-year 
institutions which now exist as a subsidiary 
of a senior institution of higher education.” 

There is a large segment of the junior 
colleges in the United States which do not 
fall into the two classifications which you 
have made according to the above quotation. 
As an example, the junior colleges of Florida 
are locally controlled by the boards of public 
instruction, and none of the junior colleges 
in Florida is subsidiary to an institution of 
higher education. I realize that there are 
situations throughout the country where the 
junior colleges are subsidiary to State uni- 
versities, but this is not the case in Florida 
and perhaps many other States. It would 
seem, therefore, that your bill does not in- 
clude any program for the expansion of the 
existing public junior colleges inasmuch as 
it provides only for the establishment of new 
junior colleges and those 2-year institutions 
which now exist as a subsidiary of a senior 
institution. The public junior colleges now 
organized are growing very rapidly—conserv- 
atively, at the rate of 15- to 28-percent in- 
crease each year, and we are about to be pre- 
sented with very serious problems in connec- 
tion with enrollment. 

I am wondering if you have any thought 
or idea of including a provision of expansion 
of existing public junior colleges in your bill. 

I want to congratulate you on your con- 
cept of the problem with which the junior 
colleges and higher education institutions are 
faced in the United States. The promotion 
of junior colleges is one of the very best ways 
to take care of the increased enrollments we 
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will have in higher education in the next 
few years. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN I, LEONARD, 
Pri A 


THE MONTGOMERY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Takoma Park, Md., May 12, 1958. 


AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I have re- 
ceived with much interest the copy H. R. 
12232 and your remarks to the House. I 
‘would appreciate it if you would send me 
7 copies of the bill and your remarks in 
order that I may distribute them, in my 
capacity as Chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, to the members of my 
committee. 

‘There are a number of comments I should 
like to make about the bill itself on the 
basis of the preliminary reading: 

1. Under section 6 (a), paragraph (2) (A), 
I wonder about the priority assigned to the 
geographical distance from a State college 
or university. In general, I think the jun- 
jor college and the senior college are not 
competing for the same students. Indeed, 
the community college facility in close prox- 
imity to senior colleges can be argued to 
enhance the service of both. This is true 
of my own institution in spite of the fact 
that we are located within 3 miles of a State 
university. Our need for assistance with 
our capital program is just as urgent as if 
we were located at a greater distance from 
the State university. 

2. Section 6 (a) (2) seems to me not 

y clear that existing institutions 
are meant to benefit from your bill. This 
seems to be clear in section 3 (4) and in 
your comments to the House, and I am sure 
this was what was intended. Section 6 (B), 
(C), and (D) could be construed, however, 
to provide only for new institutions. 

3. Section 5 refers to the allocation of 
funds. Of course, I suspect a formula will 
never be found which satisfies everyone. 
However, it does seem to me that annual 
equal grants to the States of $1,923,076 are 
extremely generous for some States small 
in area and population and are extraordi- 
narily small for larger States such as Call- 
fornia and New York. I also wonder about 
the allocation of the variable portion of the 
grant on the basis of total school popula- 
tion. I think it would be more equitable to 
allocate on the basis of the annual number 
of high school graduates or the total popu- 
lation, ages 18 to 24. These figures are 
available either from the Bureau of Census 
or from the United States Office of 
Education. 

The bill you propose would be of very 
great help to present and future junior 
colleges as we approach the critical time in 
higher education. You are to be congratu- 
lated for your interest in the junior college 
movement and you may depend upon our 


Sincerely, 
Donard E. DEYO, 
Dean. 


OLYMPIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Bremerton, Wash., May 16, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 

Second District, Congress of the 
United States, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: May I ex- 
press a word of appreciation for your efforts 
in introducing H. R. 12232 before the House 
of Representatives. Your bill which would 
provide public community-junior colleges 
with Federal assistance for construction and 
expansion is very much in our minds these 
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days. We, in the State of Washington, as in 
practically every other State in the country, 
are most concerned over the securing of 
funds for b As any of our admin- 
istrators could tell you, our needs are much 
greater in the building area than is money 
for general operation and maintenance. 
Therefore, in my estimation, we should turn 
ot efforts to the successful passing of your 

High on our priority list for the State of 
Washington for new public community- 
junior college construction are requests from 
several districts within the immediate prox- 
imity of senior institutions. Several dis- 
tricts in our most-populated areas, princi- 
pally around Seattle and Spokane, are par- 
ticularly anxious to establish their own 
community-junior colleges. We in the dis- 
tricts already with established junior col- 
leges are inclined to be sympathetic with 
these groups since the pressure of great 
numbers of students is greatest in these 
populated centers. Under the limitations 
recommended in your bill, these areas would 
not be on the priority list for Federal help. 
However, it is realized any new legislation 
is likely to contain limitations, perhaps 
more severe than succeeding measures. 

I would enjoy corresponding with you fur- 
ther concerning your noble efforts and I 
hope your efforts have initiated energy in 
this direction around the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. KINTZER, 
Dean. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Yates (at the 
request of Mr. O'Hara of Illinois) for 
June 18, 1958, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 10 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks, and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BENTLEY, for 15 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. GRANAHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. DoLLINGER and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. METCALF. 

Mr. BEAMER. 

Mr. Byrn, the remarks he made today 
on the public works appropriation bill 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas, in the remarks he 
proms today and include extraneous ma- 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska (at the 
request of Mr, MARTIN). 
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Mr. Lisonatr (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL) in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Boccs (at the request of Mr. ASPI- 
NALL) and include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 17, 1958, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 7251. An act to amend the definition 
of the term “State” in the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act and the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act to clarify 
the question of whether the benefits of those 
acts may be afforded to persons pursuing a 
program of education or training in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone; and 

H. J. Res. 427. A resolution to permit use of 
certain real property in Kerr County, Tex., 
for recreational purposes without causing 
such property to revert to the United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 19, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2029. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1959, 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$8 million for mutual assistance programs 
(H. Doc. No. 407); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2030. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to certifying that 
an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion has been made of the lands in the 
Crooked River project, Oregon, and that the 
lands to be irrigated are susceptible to the 
production of agricultural crops by means 
of irrigation, pursuant to Public Law 172, 
83d Congress; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

2031. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, relative to a proposal by the 
Department of the Navy to donate two 24- 
foot plane personnel boats, hull Nos. 102952 
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and 103062, without engines, to the United 
States Volunteer Life Savings Corps, pursu- 
ant to title 10, United States Code, section 
7308; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

2032. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
receipt of a project proposal relating to the 
South Sutter Water District of East Nicolaus, 
Calif., pursuant to section 10 of the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2083. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
receipt of a project proposal relating to the 
Georgetown Divide Public Utility District of 
Georgetown, Calif., pursuant to section 10 
of the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

2034. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claim: The Pottawatomie Tribe of Indians, 
the Prairie Band of the Pottawatomie Tribe 
of Indians, et al., Plaintiffs, v. United States 
of America, Defendant (Docket No. 15-H), 
pursuant to the act of August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1055; 25 U. S. C. 70t); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2035. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended”; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

2036. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the International 
Organizations Immunities Act extending 
certain privileges, exemptions and immuni- 
ties to international organizations and to 
officers and employees thereof”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2037. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2038. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2039. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2040. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2041. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 22, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Southwest Harbor, Maine, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved Sep- 
tember 3, 1954 (H. Doc. No. 408); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

2042. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement for the Antelope Creek water- 
shed, Nebraska; Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks 
watershed, Oklahoma; and Auds Creek water- 
shed, Texas; pursuant to the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
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(16 U. S. ©. 1005), and Executive Order No. 
10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2043. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement for the Mud River watershed, 
Kentucky, and Tramperos Creek watershed, 
New Mexico, pursuant to the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
(16 U. S. ©. 1005), and Executive Order No. 
10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. 8S. 2752. An act 
to amend section 207 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
so as to modify and improve the procedure 
for submission to the Attorney General of 
certain proposed surplus property disposals 
for his advice as to whether such disposals 
would be inconsistent with the antitrust 
laws; with amendment (Rept. No. 1920). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 10853. A bill 
to provide for the addition of certain excess 
Federal property in the village of Hatteras, 
N. C., to the Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore Recreational Area, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1921). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12832. A bill to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1922). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1706. An act to amend the 
act entitled “An act to grant additional 
powers to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 20, 1944, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1927). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 682. 
Joint resolution to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to pro- 
mulgate special regulations for the period of 
the Middle Atlantic Shrine Association meet- 
ing of A. A. O. N. M. S. in September 1958, 
to authorize the granting of certain permits 
to Almas Temple Shrine Activities, Inc., on 
the occasions of such meeting, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1928). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 11246, A bill to amend 
the act of July 1, 1902, to exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers from the 
mileage tax imposed by that act and from 
certain other taxes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1929). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 12643. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to consolidate the 
Police Court of the District of Columbia 
and the Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia, to be known as “The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia’, to cre- 
ate "The Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia’, and for other pur- 
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poses,” approved April 1, 1942, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1930). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr, McMILLAN; Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 8S. 3057. An act to 
amend the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1933). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 597. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3, a bill to establish rules 
of interpretation governing questions of the 
effect of acts of Congress on State laws, 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1934). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 598. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 11077, a bill to incorpo- 
rate the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1935). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 488. An act for the relief of Eva S. 
Winder; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRETELLA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1524. An act for the relief of Lau- 
rance F. Safford; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1896). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8S. 1879. An act for the relief of Casey Jim- 
enez; without amendment (Rept. No. 1897). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2146. An act for the relief of William F, 
Peltier; with amendment (Rept. No. 1898). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1565. A bill for the relief of 
Donald R. Pence; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1899). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2062. A bill for the relief of 
John F. Smith; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1900). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4059. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1901). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6351. A bill for the relief of Harlee M. 
Hansley; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1902). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7293. A bill for the relief of Capt. Carl 
F. Dykeman; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1903). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8233. A bill for the relief of James L. 
McCabe; with amendment (Rept. No. 1904). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8313. A bill for the relief of 
Wayne W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1905). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8732. A bill for the relief of 
Ella H. Natafalusy; with amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1906). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8759. <A bill for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1907). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8894, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Betty 
L. Fonk; with amendment (Rept. No. 1908). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9006. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Houghton, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1909). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9197. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1910). Referred to the Committee of the 
‘Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R.9772. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Hutto; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1911). Referred to the Committee of the 
‘Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9884, <A bill for the relief of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., New York, N. Y., with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1912). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9986. A bill for the relief of 1st Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1918). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 10096. A bill for the relief of 
Olin Fred Rundlett; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1914). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 10139. A bill for the relief of 
Wallace Y. Daniels; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1915). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10473. A bill for the relief of Hipolito 
©. DeBaca; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1916). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10520. A bill for the relief of Alc Del- 
bert Lanham; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1917). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10885. A bill for the relief of Tibor 
Woliner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1918). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11975. A bill for the relief of Eber 
Bros. Wine & Liquor Corp.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1919). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 

. H. R. 1293. A bill for the relief of 
Giuseppe Stefano; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1923). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6353. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Margarete Briest (nee Eggers); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1924). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6667. A bill for the relief of 
Maria Fierro Calogero; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1925). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7282. A bill for the relief of 
Iwan Okopny; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1926). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 627. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1931). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 628. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1932). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R.12999. A bill to establish a Joint 
Committee on Foreign Intelligence; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 13000. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of 
certain import taxes on copper; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13001. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise 
tax on electric or gas clothes driers and 
electric mangles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 13002. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building in 
Mineral Wells, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. R. 13003. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building in 
Snyder, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 13004. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building in 
Dublin, Tex; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 13005. A bill to amend the Passport 
Act of July 8, 1926, to authorize certain re- 
strictions and limitations with respect to 
the issuance and validity of passports; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 13006. A bill to provide that the 
Channel Islands off the coast of southern 
California shall be referred to as the Juan 
Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 13007. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $5,000 a 
year the amount of outside income per- 
mitted without deductions from benefits, 
and to provide that all types of income shall 
be taken into account in de 
whether an individual's benefits are subject 
to such deductions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13008. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Primary Election Dates; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 13009. A bill to provide for assist- 
ance by the Federal Government in the 
construction of schools by local educational 
agencies which have reached their bonding 
capacities; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H.R. 13010. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place ground, powdered, or gran- 
ulated seaweeds on the free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 13011. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 13012. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Association of State Militia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 13013. A bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 13014. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
additional funds for direct loans; to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the 
rate of interest on guaranteed loans; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 13015. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 13016. A bill to provide for a Na- 
tional Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, on a site made available in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R.13017, A bill to provide for a Na= 
tional Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, on a site made available in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 13018. A bill to authorize the Gray 
Reef Dam and Reservoir as a part of the 
Glendo unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 13019. A bill to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for the 
safe and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military operations, and to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster its 
development and safety; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Poreign Commerce. 

H. R. 13020. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of copper, and for other purposes; to 
or ER on Interior and Insular Af- 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 13021. A bill to amend section 41 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawail: 

H. R. 13022. A bill to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to provide for the election of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of Ha- 
wail and of judges of the circuit courts of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 13023. A bill to provide compensa- 
tion for extra duties assigned to postal em- 
Pployees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 629. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the placing of suitable memorials by 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion marking and commemorating the 
Spanish American War of 1898; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. J. Res. 630. Joint resolution providing 
that the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be authorized to use squares 354 
and 355 in the District of Columbia and 
certain water frontage on the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River for the pro- 
posed Southwest Freeway and for the rede- 
velopment of the Southwest area in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 341. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the execution of Hungarian na- 
tional leaders; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 13024. A bill for the relief of Tong 

Yuan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 13025. A bill for the relief of Miksa 

Frater; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 18026. A bill to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Central Pacific Railway Co. 
and the Southern Pacific Co. to D’Arrigo 
Bros. Co., of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 13027. A bill for the relief of Claude 
Thomas Lawrence; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13028. A bill for the relief of Victor 

Hoffer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 13029. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Rosa Panesi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H. R. 13030. A bill for the relief of Joan 

Bennett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 13031. A bill for the relief of Angelos 

J. Maroulis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 13032. A bill directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a homestead patent 
to the heirs of Frank L. Wilhelm; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 13033. A bill for the relief of Floyd 

Oles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEWES: 

H. Con. Res. 342. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the lifelong contributions of Maj. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault (retired) to his Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


686. By Mr. DOOLEY: Resolution adopted 
by the mayors and other municipal officials 
at the annual meeting of the New York State 
Conference of Mayors, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
June 4, 1958; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

687. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Elizabeth, N. J., urging proposals on 
the State and Federal levels for governmen- 
tal action to ease the burden on the com- 
munity of Elizabeth, relating to unemploy- 
ment compensation; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

688. Also, petition of the secretary, Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, 
Mo., relative to approving and urging the 
enactment of Senate bill 3778 and the adop- 
tion of Senate Resolution 303; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Extra Compensation to Postal Employ- 
ees Performing Service at Higher 
Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
offering a bill which would provide that 
postal employees who are assigned to 
duties and responsibilities of a salary 
level higher than that to which ordi- 
narily they are assigned shall be paid the 
higher salary attached to such more re- 
sponsible duties. 

In the Postal Pay Act approved June 
10, 1955—-Public Law 68—it is provided in 
section 204 (b) — 

If any employee is assigned for more than 
30 days in any calendar year to duties and 
responsibilities of a salary level which is 
higher than the salary level to which his posi- 
tion is assigned * * * he shall be paid for 
the period of his assignment in excess of 30 
days a basic salary computed in accordance 
with the provisions of section 502. 


Section 502 of the cited law has to do 
with permanent promotion to the higher 
level and the effect of section 204 (b) 
accordingly is to provide that when any 
employee works at a higher level than 
that to which ordinarily he is assigned 
he may be paid at a higher rate of pay in 
the same manner as though he had per- 
manently been promoted to that higher 
level except that he must first perform 
30 days of service. 

Postal employees report that the Post 
Office Department is requiring them to 
repeat the 30-day requirement in each 
calendar year. I point out to you that in 
the quotation it is stated that such pay- 
ment shall be allowed if an employee is 
assigned for more than 30 days in any 
calendar year. The law does not say that 
this employee must requalify in every 


calendar year. It simply says that in or- 
der to qualify the period of 30 days must 
fall within a single 12-month calendar 
period. 

I think it is improper for the Post Of- 
fice Department to require, as I under- 
stand it is now doing in the vast majority 
of cases of this kind, the 30-day requali- 
fication period each succeeding year. 
It is now almost 2 years since this law 
has been in effect. In that period of time 
there has been acting supervision of 
varying degrees and lengths of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that in view of the 
application placed upon this section by 
the Post Office Department, and in view 
of the length of time the law has now 
been operative, there can no longer be 
any continuing need for the 30-day in- 
doctrination period. Accordingly, I am 
today introducing a bill to remove that 
30-day limitation. 

I hope that the bill can be brought to 
speedy action in the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and that my col- 
leagues in the House will support the leg- 
islation when it comes to the floor. 


Flying Saucers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vent of the saucers as sky objects has 
mystified the world. Several scientists 
predicted that their origin would be dis- 
covered as interplanetary, and surmised, 
further, that a secret weapon was in the 
inventive stage of development. The of- 
ficial word later came that, in reality, 
these objects were aircraft with saucer- 
like characteristics, recognized as in the 
development stage, with some now flying. 


The prediction later was that we would 
see some official ones soon. 

It was described as the simplest flying 
machine ever created and can hover, 
climb, and dart sideways riding on a col- 
umn of air. 

Thus, for 12 years the probes have been 
going on. The knowledge of these “what- 
niks” is still at the zero level. 

The Air Force, acting upon these re- 
ports and being fearful of dangers from 
the skies, launched a secret, scientific 
search—over 200 scientists and engi- 
neers—working to discover the nature of 
this baffling aerial phenomena—these 
mysteries seen, but never caught—fiying 
saucers. The Air Force has collected 
more than 800 sightings of flying saucers, 
and reports were received from outposts 
such as Alaska and Newfoundland, and 
from our vital atomic installation sites. 
Great secrecy shrouded this planning 
and special mechanisms, apparatus, in- 
struments, and cameras—lens—were 
perfected to photograph and register 
identifying color glows for determination 
of fuel supply, material, construction, 
and so forth. 

By combining existing radar telescopes 
and cameras, photographs were taken of 
objects spotted in the daytime and glow- 
ing objects at night. Modified Navy 
sonar sound detection equipment shows 
the absence of sound a characteristic of . 
most reports on flying saucers. 

The Air Force, releasing after a 10- 
year study, a report that previous sight- 
ings of flying saucers were illusions, or 
explainable as conventional phenomena. 
The Air Force added that no aircraft of 
foreign origin were identified in these 
sightings. The study encompassed 316 
pages, replete with charts, drawings, and 
statistical data. 

Our Air Force also has a project in this 
field of research and has perfected a rev- 
olutionary design study that envisions a 
craft that will outdistance and out- 
maneuver present day jets and eliminate 
runways. 

A vertical rising, man-bearing plane, 
resembling a flying saucer, has passed 
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drawing board and production develop- 
ment and has, since October 1957, been 
subjected to rigid tests at San Diego, 
Calif.—produced by the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co. However, no description of the 
Ryan plane was made public. The Air 
Force released an artist’s conception of 
what the first American flying saucers 
would look like. 

The drawing depicts a huge disk, with 
a raised central plateau that is serrated 
on one side by many vanes. Surmount- 
ing the plateau is a transparent cockpit 
like that in a conventional plane. It is 
expected that Avro, Ltd., of Canada, will 
build the saucer craft. 

Yet, official comment made was that 
the people of San Diego might mistake 
the Ryan plane for the Avro project. 

The Air Force thus was encouraged by 
the inflow of reports of sightings to de- 
velop an eccentric aircraft, thus intro- 
ducing a new period of aviation develop- 
ment along technical lines, in which air- 
craft of unusual configuration and flight 
characteristics were considered. These 
disk-shaped craft resemble the thou- 
sands of objects that people have seen all 
over the United States and foreign coun- 
tries for years. The flying disks may 
soon become a reality and thus set to 
rest the interest in a popular delusion. 
The official statement denies the flight of 
any saucers over the United States, in its 
study. The novel forms of new aircraft 
will appear from time to time and are 
fundamentally from the development of 
conventional aircraft and not a result of 
a supernatural or mysterious design. 
They will be faster, fly higher and far- 
ther than any present aircraft. But the 
natural and scientific laws of present 
knowledge are obeyed. The flying saucer 
is not an experience to be scoffed at, and 
the Air Force has concluded that, if re- 
porting and investigating procedures 
could be improved, the percentages of 
cases carried as insufficient information 
and unknown would be greatly reduced. 
Accordingly, the system was improved 
with the result that the 131 sightings 
between January 1, 1955, and the pres- 
ent time were evaluated as follows: 


Percent 
tei S 26 
ask E een 21 
REINS a is wen cones oie ee ie are 23 
eS SN 2 eR pear 20 
Insufficient information_......-.------ 7 
A an e AD A cast cs mised inns cine I S E cael abate 3 


It has, by periodical reporting, reas- 
sured the public that none of the sight- 
ing was aircraft. The scientific data 
collected in the report were commented 
upon as being balloons, planes, or plan- 
ets, viewed by people under circum- 
stances which cause these common ob- 
jects to take on unusual appearances. 

First. Four thousand balloons released 
in the United States every day— 
weather and research balloons; weather 
balloons and upper research balloons. 
Balloons vary in size from 4 feet to 200 
feet in diameter, released mostly at 


night, carrying running lights, causing - 


a weird or unusual appearance. Also, 
at dawn or sunset they reflect slant rays 
of the sun upon surfaces. Large bal- 
loons caught in jet streams assume a 
near horizontal position (partially in- 
flated, or flattened on top), traveling to 
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speeds of 200 miles an hour—a start- 
ling effect results. 

Second. Modern planes under adverse 
weather and sighting conditions are re- 
ported as unusual objects and flying 
saucers. 

Third. Planes at high altitudes re- 
flect sun’s rays or when jet exhausts are 
visible at night—can have the appear- 
ance of from disks to rockets in shape. 

Fourth. Single jet bombers having 
multi-jet pods under swept-back wings 
have been identified as flying objects 
or saucers in V formation. 

Fifth, Vapor trails will often appear 
to glow with fiery red or orange streaks 
when reflecting sunlight—afterburners 
as well. 

Sixth. Astronomical objects are sub- 
ject to illusions—bright stars, planets, 
meteors, comets and other celestial 
bodies—when observed thorugh haze, 
light fog, or moving clouds. The planets 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter have often 
been reported as unconventional mov- 
ing objects. Observation of astronomi- 
cal bodies with binoculars under adverse 
weather conditions, have been similarly 
described. 

Seventh. Other misrepresentations 
are the result of reflections, search- 
lights, birds, kites, blimps, clouds, sun- 
dogs, spurious radar indications, hoaxes, 
fireworks displays, flares, fireballs, ice 
crystals, etc. For example, large Cana- 
dian geese, flying low over a city at 
night with street lights reflecting on 
their bodies; searchlights playing on 
scattered clouds, appear as moving disc- 
like shapes. 

And so is explained away the myth of 
the flying saucer. 

The sightings listed as unknown mean 
that the data was insufficient or un- 
related to make a determination. 

The sightings that do not give essen- 
tial items of information essential to a 
true conclusion are similarly listed. 
These include description of size, form, 
shape or color of object; direction and 
altitude, exact time and location; wind 
and weather conditions, 


Flood Control on the Wabash River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Wa- 
bash River affects most of the Congres- 
sional Districts in Indiana. When flood 
conditions arise the effect is felt in suc- 
cessive stages in these districts. The up- 
per Wabash River flows first through the 
Fifth District, then through portions of 
the Second, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Districts. 

For this reason, I wish to include un- 
der unanimous consent, a statement 
made by our colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Indiana [Mrs. HARDEN], who so 
ably represents the Sixth District. 

Congresswoman Cece HARDEN, back in 
Washington after a weekend survey of flood 
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damage in west-central Indiana, today called 
for Federal action to prevent such terrible 
suffering and loss in the future. 

Mrs. Harpen said she is contacting the 
Army engineers urging expansion of the cur- 
rent channelization survey of the Wabash 
to embrace flood-control measures as well. 

She called, too, for enactment by Con- 
gress of a bill authorizing construction of 
three huge reservoirs on the upper Wabash 
near Peru, Wabash, and Huntington, All 
three sites are included in a public works 
bill scheduled for action this week. 

And she said she is urging the Army engi- 
neers and the Indiana Flood Control Com- 
mission to speed up surveys on three other 
proposed reservoir sites in west-central In- 
diana. The sites are: 

1. Big Pine Creek, between Attica and 
Williamsport. 

z me Big Sugar Creek, near Turkey Run State 
ark. 

3. Wildcat Creek, near Lafayette. 

Construction of these six reservoirs and 
deepening of the river channel below Terre 
Haute would, in Mrs. HARDEN’s view, “end for 
all time the tragic losses the people of the 
Wabash Valley suffer from floods almost 
every year.” 

The Congresswoman pointed out that the 
Cagles Mill project in Putnam County, the 
only Federal flood-control reservoir in In- 
diana, has more than proved its worth and 
said completion of the huge Mansfield Dam 
on Raccoon Creek in Parke County, sched- 
wed in 1959 or 1960, will help materially. 

But she said real flood control for the 
Wabash Valley will not result until addi- 
tional reservoirs are located further up- 
stream, 

She said it is quite possible that there 
would have been little damage in west-cen- 
tral Indiana during the current flood had 
the Peru, Wabash, and Huntington Reser- 
voirs been in operation. 

“We have to look at the river as a whole,” 
she cautioned. “That is why I am support- 
ing the three upstream sites. If we can get 
them under construction, we will be well on 
the way to solving the problem.” 

The Hoosier Congresswoman said the In- 
diana Flood Control Commission has worked 
out the reservoir plan and it is a good one. 

“What we need,” she concluded, “is to 
speed it up. The problem is an urgent one. 
Our people are losing millions of dollars 
every spring in crops and property damage, 
not to mention the threat to health and to 
life itself which the floodwaters pose.” 

She said extensive reconstruction and re- 
pair of levees will be necessary this year and 
construction of new levees probably will be 
needed to supplement the reservoir system. 
Several levees went out over the weekend as 
the swollen Wabash prevented normal water 
discharge from the streams. 

Levee problems are particularly serious in 
the West Terre Haute, Terre Haute, Monte- 
zuma, and Clinton areas, Mrs. HARDEN said. 


Our Good Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, the Dominican Republic, that 
great island nation which has for so 
long constituted the bulwark which has 
protected our southeastern sea frontier 
from atheistic communism, has vigor- 
ously protested to our Department of 
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State about some remarks made on the 
floor of this House concerning some of 
the high officials and military men of 
that nation. 

In these times of great peril which 
confronts the Free World, I believe it to 
be our duty to not only take cognizance 
of these protests, but to determine if 
they are justified. Naturally, Mr. 
Speaker, it would be quite easy to shrug 
off the matter by simply saying “So 
what?” I must confess that if such pro- 
tests came from one of the great powers, 
I would feel like doing exactly that. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Dominican Re- 
public, although not a world power, mili- 
tarily or economically, is, nevertheless, 
a sovereign nation, and one that has 
demonstrated over many years that it 
is our firm friend and our loyal ally. 
And, of even more importance is the 
fact that the Dominican Republic is an 
American nation. All of these circum- 
stances make it imperative that we ex- 
amine closely the relations that exist 
between the Dominican Republic and 
our own country. These circumstances 
include not only the geographical posi- 
tion of the Dominican Republic in rela- 
tion to us, but also the ancient and tra- 
ditional principle of noblesse oblige. 

And even more important, Mr. 
Speaker, from the standpoint of our 
own welfare and the welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere, are the continuous 
and vicious attacks that have been for 
so long leveled against the Dominion 
Republic and its high officials. This 
constitutes something much more than 
mere coincidence. It is quite evident to 
all thinking Americans that there exists 
some central authority which has de- 
termined that our loyal ally, the Domini- 
can Republic and its Government, so 
long established and so long friendly to 
us, must be eliminated. It is even more 
surprising when we remember that this 
state of things and all of this senseless 
vituperation has been launched against a 
small and valiant country, one that has 
always been our dependable friend and 
ally; that no such insulting vituperation 
has been unleashed against any Latin 
American nation that has, unlike our 
faithful Dominican ally, failed to openly 
and continuously condemn atheistic 
communism and those who support it for 
the conspiracy of bandits and murderers 
that they are. We must never forget, 
also, that it was not in the Dominican 
Republic that our Vice President, the 
man who holds the second highest elec- 
tive office in our land, and his wife, the 
second lady of our Nation, were mobbed, 
attacked, spat upon, and ridiculed. On 
the contrary, when our Vice President 
and his wife visited the Dominican Re- 
public, they were accorded the most 
friendly and cordial welcome. Indeed, 
there is no record of abuse being heaped 
upon any Official visit by any dignitary 
of our Nation who has visited the Do- 
minican Republic. The Dominican Re- 
public has at all times demonstrated 
that it is, in fact and not in theory, a 
good neighbor in the very best sense of 
that term. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Dominican 
Republic has objected, specifically, to 
the attacks made upon Gen. Rafael 
Trujillo, Jr., who is the highest military 
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authority in his country, and who, in 
the past few months, has shown a pro- 
pension to carry on a friendship with 
and associate himself with the highest 
circles of society existing on our west 
coast. Unfortunately, some of these 
attacks have shown a tendency to use 
language that is, to say the least, of 
questionable taste, if not downright vul- 
gar. Ido not intend to imply, nor shall 
these remarks be construed as criticizing 
any of those who have commented. On 
the contrary, there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that those who have 
engaged in such castigation have had 
nothing more on their minds than the 
expression of the saving grace of humor. 
Be that as it may, in the face of the 
serious and grave world situation which 
threatens the very existence of our 
Christian civilization, the propriety of 
such humor is also questionable. Such 
speeches under the conditions now fac- 
ing us tend to reflect upon the dignity 
of this country and hold it up to ridi- 
cule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged 
that General Trujillo, Jr., has been guilty 
of the awful crime of spending some $50,- 
000 a month on certain west-coast ac- 
tresses, and that this sum is equal, give or 
take a little, to the amount of foreign aid 
extended to his country. Those making 
such statements simply have not both- 
ered, or have not had the time to acquaint 
themselves with the facts. While I am 
only one humble Member of this great 
and important House, I have made 
it my business to ascertain the facts. 
Those facts are that we have not made 
any loan or gift to our friends of the 
Dominican Republic, nor have the people 
of that friendly nation participated in 
any way in the vast foreign-aid program 
under which we have for so long been 
distributing the bounty of our own Na- 
tion among the other nations of the 
world. On the contrary, the Dominican 
Republic, our stanch friend and valiant 
ally for so long, is and has been one of 
the few countries which has proudly 
stood upon its own feet, asking and ac- 
cepting nothing from us. Actually, all 
the funds that we have spent in the Do- 
minican Republic, and are spending in 
that proud and sovereign nation, have 
been, and are, to pay for our own tech- 
nical installations there and to pay the 
salaries of the personnel there. Let us 
never forget that our guided-missile pro- 
gram, upon which our very survival may 
depend, is being continuously tested at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., and that our test- 
ing range extends from Cape Canaveral 
through the Caribbean and into the 
South Atlantic. In order to insure the 
success of this vital part of our Military 
Establishment, we must have military 
establishments, or tracking stations in 
the Caribbean, and we must have them 
in a nation that is our firm friend and 
our dependable ally, a nation which has 
demonstrated its stability and ability to 
cope with those evil international Com- 
munists who are so desperate to infil- 
trate all of our most secret defense ac- 
tivities and thus warn and enlighten 
international communism in advance as 
to what may be expected from us in case 
the Free World is involved in a holocaust 
which might well mean the end of our 
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Christian civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. In this respect, maintain- 
ing friendly and amicable relations with 
the tried and true Dominican Republic 
may well be absolutely necessary to the 
survival of our own great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make it quite clear 
that I ask none of my colleagues and 
none of my compatriots to approve or 
pardon the activities of General Trujillo, 
Jr., in connection with his alleged activi- 
ties in Hollywood. I am, quite frankly, 
concerned only with the welfare and sur- 
vival of our own country. On the other 
hand, I firmly believe that it is incumbent 
upon all of us to refrain from vilification 
of this young man, the commander of the 
military forces of his nation, a nation 
which, to us and to every nation in the 
Americas, occupies a paramount posi- 
tion concerned with the very survival of 
our Nation, and even our hemisphere. 
His nation has long been a good neighbor 
to us. The least we can do is to be a 
good neighbor to hisown country. Being 
a good neighbor is a two-way street. 
And, Mr. Speaker, in this instance, as 
selfish as it may sound, our very survival 
may depend upon it. And, even beyond 
that, decency and good manners require 
that we respect our friends. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged that 
the conduct of General Trujillo, Jr., has 
offended some of our traditional precepts 
and morals. May I point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that even granting, for the pur- 
pose of this speech only, that such is the 
case, such conduct would have been quite 
impossible without the active cooperation 
of many of our own compatriots? The 
alleged exaggerated hospitality of this 
high ranking military man from a 
friendly nation, now so vital to us, would 
have been quite impossible without the 
willing cooperation of citizens of our Na- 
tion, or at least permanent residents. 
Thus it is that if we single out General 
Trujillo, Jr., upon whom to cast asper- 
sions, we must of necessity castigate also 
citizens of our own country. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
all of my colleagues will agree that if, 
as has been alleged, this young military 
officer from our friend and ally, the Do- 
minican Republic, is spending some 
$50,000 a month in our country, 
we should all be very happy. For 
more than a decade now, we have been 
scattering our resources over the 
world—excluding, I am sorry to say, the 
nations of Latin America, to any sub- 
stantial extent, and especially the Do- 
minican Republic—and our riches have 
been depleted accordingly. We are in 
the process of becoming a have-not na- 
tion. It is only a matter of time until 
we must ourselves seek economic assist- 
ance here. Certainly we would be for- 
tunate indeed if we had a host of rich 
young men from other countries who 
would spend large sums in our country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I ask only 
that my distinguished colleagues and 
my compatriots concern themselves 
with the welfare of our country and do 
not become embroiled in absurd attacks 
upon our friendly neighbors. Every at- 
tack made upon the Dominican Republic 
can benefit only Moscow and Peking. 
I earnestly suggest that every one of my 
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distinguished colleagues who has not al- 
ready done so, read the remarks of our 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
Congressman WITHROW, which appeared 
in the Recor on the 19th of June, under 
the title “The Interest of International 
Communism Has Been Served.” 

Mr. Speaker, my first objective is the 
welfare of our own great Nation, and 
the second is the welfare of our sister 
nation of the Americas. Only when 
those objectives have been achieved can 
we have any legitimate concern with 
the welfare of the rest of the world. 


Gen. Robert E. Wood, the Giant on the 
Paths of Boyhood Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Robert Elkington Wood was born on 
June 13, 1879, in Kansas City, Mo., the 
son of Robert Whitney and Lillie nee 
Collins Wood. His father was one of the 
John Brown’s raiders, a captain in the 
Union Army, a Kansas homesteader, a 
Colorado gold prospector, a coal and ice 
merchant. Young Wood went to West 
Point because he wanted an education 
and loved military life. He was gradu- 
ated high in his class—13th—in 1900. 
He was careful in spending his money 
and left the Academy with a nest egg 
saved from his $45 monthly pay. He 
served in the Philippines for 2 years— 
Philippine Insurrection—and was pro- 
moted to 1st lieutenant in the 3d Cav- 
alry. He was posted in Montana and 
for 2 years taught French and Spanish 
at West Point. In 1905 he was sent to 
Panama. 

Only a great man who has a real 
knowledge of the boys’ world’s desires 
could do the things that Gen. Robert E. 
Wood has done and is doing for the youth 
of the city of Chicago; through his tre- 
mendous building and recreational pro- 
grams for the Chicago boys’ clubs. Even 
in his retirement he contemplates earn- 
ing a million to leave as a permanent 
endowment to the clubs. And he cer- 
tainly is not fooling. 

‘Throughout his entire life he has been 
in the center of big operations. His 10 
years spent, first, as assistant chief quar- 
termaster, then chief, and later director 
of the Panama Railroad Company dur- 
ing the construction of the Panama 
Canal, he hired thousands of employees 
and distributed millions of dollars of 
supplies each year. 

Before the United States entered the 
First World War, however, Wood retired 
from the Army. He spent 2 years, from 
1915 to 1917, with Du Pont and as assist- 
ant to the president of General Asphalt 
Co., but in 1918 donned his uniform once 
more. A colonel and a brigadier general, 
he acted as Quartermaster General for 
the entire United States until 1919 buy- 
ing and distributing food, clothing, and 
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materiel for 4 million soldiers. Perhaps 
no one has ever had Army experience so 
helpful as General Wood’s in the opera- 
tion of a mail-order business. 

His first mail-order house was Mont- 
gomery Ward, and until 1924 General 
Wood was vice president of that com- 
pany. By the time he left to become vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck (Fortune has 
intimated that he was fired), Montgom- 
ery Ward was really beginning to show 
the other firm a contest. But not for 
long. Both Wood and President Kittle 
of Sears believed that the next great na- 
tional growth would come from the 
South; they opened a string of southern 
mail-order houses, then a retail chain in 
the larger cities. When Kittle died in 
1928, General Wood succeeded to his po- 
sition, and he began the practice of es- 
tablishing several medium-sized neigh- 
borhood department stores in big cities 
rather than one mammoth store down- 
town. 

His expansion program of setting up 
retail stores in areas of expanding popu- 
lations and activities as the vice presi- 
dent and president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. placed the concern in top position as 
the leader of mail order, retail, and de- 
partment-store merchandising. The 
chainstore system grosses $200 million 
and the retail department stores $375 
million annually. In 1938 Sears’ gross 
income was $575 million. In 1939, under 
retirement rule, General Wood moved up 
from president to chairman of the board. 
He remains “in the driver’s seat.” 

He is an individual with an enlight- 
ened philosophy on life’s social problems. 
He once stated: 

Iam a firm believer in the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, I do not see that the 
charge of socialism, communism, or regi- 
mentation should be hurled at every new 
proposal or reform. * * * A lot of business- 
men will not look at facts. * * * Their rea- 
soning is based on their dislikes. When you 
know the current income and trend for ten- 
ant farmers and sharecroppers in some States, 
for example, you cannot dismiss the problem 
by saying they are shiftless. Instead you 
know something has to be done to protect 
society against such a focus of trouble, and 
you lose your horror of the fellow who is 
willing to try to clean up the mess, 


Until his disagreement on foreign pol- 
icy, General Wood was friendly and co- 
operative with the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration—1932-36. He favored the AAA, 
SEC, social security, the housing pro- 
gram, and was called to Washington fre- 
quently for his advice, testimony, and 
service on committees. In 1939, Harry 
Hopkins appointed him to a temporary 
post as an official adviser on business 
relations. He was in disagreement on 
the domestic program. He advocated the 
desterilization of sterilized gold and de- 
scribed the modification of capital gains 
and undistributed profits taxes as burn- 
ing the house down to get roast pig; 
begged for an end to hate talks. In 1940, 
he returned to the Republican fold. 

A look at the Sears policy for its 
workers shows his attitude toward them. 
He believes that the Sears savings and 
profit-sharing pension plan helps to 
avoid strikes and labor unrest. It gives 
the employee greater security and unites 
him in the interest of the company’s 
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program. A feature of the plan treats 
with constant wage formula for seasonal 
workers and sickness and vacation al- 
lowances, 

General Wood is a director in the At- 
las Corp., the United Fruit Co., the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, and the National 
Life Insurance Co.; he is department 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago; and in September 1938 he 
became one of the three “public” gov- 
ernors of the New York Stock Exchange 
by appointment of President Martin. 
He resigned his post as chairman of the 
Economic Policy Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
July 1941. 

The general’s America First activities 
brought him under public fire more than 
once. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes was most 
vitriolic in his attack. But many in- 
terventionists spared him while attack- 
ing other prominent isolationists, and 
although he never showed any signs of 
open disagreement with Colonel Lind- 
bergh or others, it was frequently ru- 
mored that he planned to resign or dis- 
solve the America First Committee if the 
international situation should grow so 
critical that disunity placed the coun- 
try in actual danger. This he appar- 
ently did not consider necessary until 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
On December 1, 1941, he announced that 
America First would “go into the 1942 
national elections” with support for 
candidates opposing the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, which was con- 
demned as a “trend toward fascism in 
America.” On December 8 he was 
quoted: 

We opposed participation in this war in 
good faith, but now that we are in it, we 
shall support it. 


In April 1908 General Wood married 
Mary Butler Hardwick, of Augusta, Ga. 
He is a great believer in big families, and 
they have four daughters and a son. 
Grandchildren get 200 shares of Sears 
common stock when born. Wood is usu- 
ally up at 6, full of “storming, gregarious 
exuberance,” and in bed before 11. 
Clothes do not matter to him; he is 
sometimes so impatient that he eats 
caramels with their paper on; he is a 
restrained doodler; his favorite expres- 
sion is “let’s charge,” and his company 
has sometimes been called the old sol- 
diers’ home because there is more than 
one retired military man init. He has a 
remarkable memory, even more for fig- 
ures than for people, so inaccuracy makes 
him lose his temper more quickly than 
anything else. In Panama they say that 
he used to turn down parties in order to 
stay home and study census figures, and 
today the United States census reports 
and the Statistical Abstract still com- 
prise his book of revelations. His life is 
not entirely a matter of statistics, how- 
ever. He is a good horseman and dancer, 
a great reader of biography and history, 
an enthusiastic shot and fly fisherman. 
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These interesting excerpts from an 
article written by Eleanor Page, the cele- 
brated society feature writer of the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, on June 16, 1958, 
accurately depicts the strong sense of 
family unity practiced and advocated by 
General Wood. Chicagoans admire and 
children revere this great American who 
lives to serve the youth of America that 
they may better prepare themselves for 
the patriotic and civic responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 

16, 1958] 

A Coon BREEZE Farts To CHILL WARMTH FOR 
GENERAL AND Mrs. Woop—Younc AND OLD 
OF FAMILY ATTEND GOLDEN FETE 

(By Eleanor Page) 

Noses, fingers, and toes were cold, but 
hearts were warm at the reception General 
and Mrs. Robert Elkington Wood held to 
celebrate their golden wedding anniversary 
Saturday in the Lake Forest home of their 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs, 
Calvin Fentress, Jr. 

Unseasonably chilly weather kept those 
at the outdoor event on the move. A setting 
sun glistened on velvety lawns. Red car- 
peting protected the path from the rambling 
home, formerly General and Mrs. Wood's, 
across the terrace and down to a green and 
white striped tent which sheltered the 
buffet tables. 


STROLLING VIOLINISTS PLAY 


A dozen strolling violinists played as rela- 
tives and friends gathered to congratulate 
General Wood, war veteran and busiress and 
civic leader, and his wife on their 50 years 
of married life, 

A devoted family man, General Wood de- 
layed the celebration from April 30, the 
actual date of the marriage, until yesterday 
so that his grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, some of whom would have been 
away at school, could be present. And they 
all were from David Gorter, born in March, 
to Mrs. James W. Kinnaer III, of Jamaica, the 
Woods’ oldest grandchild, who arrived with 
her infant son, William Mitchell, in her arms. 

All family members wore white rosettes 
with ribbons printed with the years 1908- 
1958. David's rosette was pinned to his per- 
ambulator. The Wood’s oldest daughter, 
Mrs, William H. Mitchell, pinned hers to a 
blue print frock, in which she shivered 
bravely. The youngest daughter, Mrs. Hugo 
V. Neuhaus, Jr., of Houston, pinned hers to 
a mink jacket which she wisely brought north 
to wear with her yellow print frock. 


FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS 


Among early arrivals was the dean of Chi- 
cago bankers, bearded, 90-year-old Albert W. 
Harris, longtime friend of General Wood. 
Through the receiving line flocked neighbors, 
and former neighbors, General Wood’s former 
associates at Sears, Roebuck & Co., of which 
he was chairman; coworkers on the board of 
the Chicago Boys Club, one of his favorite 
civic activities, and scores of other friends 
and admirers. 

A large American flag was hung between 
trees at the entrance to the home. Mrs. 
Wood, clad in blue-gray lace, and General 
Wood, in striped trousers and cutaway, were 
aided in the receiving by children and grand- 
children, who took turns greeting guests. 

ADMIRE FAMILY TREE 


A dramatic entrance was made by Mrs. 
George Enzinger, the former Irene Castle 
McLaughlin, who braved the breezes in an 
ankle-length, figure-molding gown of scarlet 
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taffeta, a long overskirt of scarlet net trailing 
behind. 

Everyone admired a Wood family tree 
mobile made for the occasion by Mrs. Charles 
F. Glore, a Lake Forest neighbor. It stood on 
the sun porch, and whenever anyone became 
confused about which child belonged to what 
parents and grandparents, the tree, with its 
family names dangling on fishlike shapes, 
was there to solve the problem. 

General and Mrs. Wood were married in 
New York City while he was an instructor at 
West Point. He celebrated his 79th birthday 
at a dinner Friday night. 


[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of July 
27, 1958) 


Boys CLuss—Boon To CITY YourH—HELP IN 
FIGHT ON DELINQUENCY 
(By Jacquelin Southerland) 

Once upon a time, a group of boys broke 
into a deserted old home in one of Chicago's 
transitional areas. They were caught and 
they were afraid. They thought they would 
be sent to jail. 

They weren't. They were lucky. The man 
who caught them was a Chicago Boys Club 
official. The home they broke into was slated 
to become another boys’ club. 

He invited all the boys to come back to 
the scene of their break-in once the club 
was in operation. They did and became char- 
ter members. Most of the boys were helped, 
but not all. To show the extremes, one be- 
came an outstanding student leader. An- 
other, sadly, eventually went to a reforma- 


tory. 
NOT A CURE-ALL 

“We're not a cure-all,” pointed out the 
boys’ club director who told this story to 
illustrate what the clubs can and cannot do. 
“We don’t claim to be able to end all juvenile 
delinquency or to help everybody. But we 

. And we think we have a pretty good 
batting average.” 

Once upon an earlier time, an underpriv- 
ileged boy had to sweep floors at the Lincoln 
Boys’ Club to earn his membership fee. 

Years later the boy, Irving Rudolph, be- 
came executive vice president of the Chicago 
Boys’ Clubs. 

In case the reader thinks it was cruel for 
the club to make Rudolph work for his dues, 
listen to his comments. 


MORE APPRECIATIVE 


“We've found,” he said, “that boys appre- 
ciate things more if they have to work for 
them. Something for nothing doesn’t work. 
The clubs aren’t charity.” 

Today many boys still work for their dues, 
ranging from 25 cents to $2 a year. 

The first club was organized in 1902. The 
movement grew. Now there are 16,000 mem- 
bers in Chicago, ranging from 6 to 18. There 
are 13 clubs, 2 outposts, 7 camps, and 2 
farms. 

The newest completed club building is the 
General Robert E. Wood Club at 2950 25th 
street, built 3 years ago. Another new one 
is in the making. This is the Colonel Rob- 
ert R. McCormick Club being built at 4835 
Sheridan road. 

The clubs are supported by the Commu- 
nity fund (19 percent) and contributions 
(81 percent). The Robert R. McCormick 
charitable trust has pledged $400,000 toward 
this newest club named after the Tribune's 
late editor and publisher, and a fund cam- 
paign now is in progress to match this 
amount. 

The clubs range from cramped quarters 
in rundown neighborhoods to comparatively 
plush buildings in well kept, home owning 
communities. 

A Tribune photographer and reporter re- 
cently visited four of these clubs. First stop, 
the Kiwanis, formerly the Sheffied club at 
2742 Sheffield avenue, in the midst of a com- 
munity of 12,000 school-age children served 
by only four agencies. 
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The Kiwanis Boys Club is above the Shef- 
field police station. It covers two floors. 
On its first, the gymnasium once was a cell 
block, the recreation room was a courtroom, 


GIRLS ARE MEMBERS 


Upstairs are a library, science room, and 
crafts area. In the library, a 14-year-old red- 
headed girl, Rosalie Cook, 2738 Fullerton 
Avenue, was reading to some youngsters. 
Some clubs take girls, although the national 
policy frowns on it since there also is a na- 
tional girls clubs organization. However, 
these clubs have not reached Chicago and, 
therefore, the Chicago boys clubs have 3,500 
girls in their membership. 

Rosalie took the club’s science classes last 
winter, showing a marked aptitude for 
chemistry. She wants to be a doctor, per- 
haps a surgeon. 

The club quarters obviously are old, so is 
much of the equipment. But both are kept 
in tiptop shape. 

The table tennis tops are waxed to make 
them last longer. There are no initials cut 
into the furniture, no scribbling on the 
walls, and the place is cleaned twice a week, 
said the director, A. O. Nicolette. 

“I’ve been in boys club work for 35 years,” 
said Nicolette proudly, “and I have never 
seen a nicer bunch of youngsters.” 


Our Water Resources as Seen by Senator 
Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 45th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress was honored by having Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD welcome the members 
to Washington. While he extended the 
members a warm and most cordial wel- 
come, he gave the meeting vitally im- 
portant information on our water re- 
sources in his brilliantly delivered 
speech, I feel all the Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading his 
remarks, which I present below: 
WELCOMING SPEECH OF SENATOR MIKE MANS- 

FIELD, DEMOCRAT, MONTANA, 45TH NA- 

TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 

RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, May 15, 

1958 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here this 
morning and I bring to all of you the greet- 
ings of the Senate of the United States for 
a most succeeful 45th convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

During this session of Congress the House 
and Senate have given considerable time 
and deliberation to the best and most im- 
mediate means of combating the recession 
which has engulfed the Nation. The Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has and can continue 
to do a great job in helping to meet this 
challenge through its efforts in behalf of 
water resource development. This Nation's 
water resources are now recognized for their 
worth and if this value is to be fully realized 
it will require a coordinated plan of develop- 
ment and protection. 

President Overton Brooxs and Executive 
Vice President William H. Webb are to be 
highly commended for effective guidance 
and counsel in developing our water re- 
sources. 
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The public works programs being con- 
sidered by Congress as antirecession meas- 
ures include flood control, rivers and har- 
bors construction, watershed programs, 
water-pollution control, and reclamation, all 
of vital concern to you folks. 

Water requirements for this country will 
be much greater in the future than they are 
today. Water use for domestic and industrial 
purposes has increased 50 percent in the past 
10 years. In many areas supply has not kept 
pace with the demand and this problem will 
become more difficult in the next few years. 

Rivers and harbors projects are naturals 
in any antirecession program, they provide 
employment, they provide a stabilizing influ- 
‘ence on local economy and provide multi- 
purpose benefits. The continued growth of 
our population and the expansion of industry 
along our waterways are intensifying flood, 
stream pollution and power problems. This 

tion can be of inestimable value in 
assisting the Federal Government and the 
individual States in meeting these numerous 
problems. We know that our natural wealth 
is not endless and this organization has 
helped and will continue to help guide the 
policy of the Government in water-resource 
development. 

I do not want to appear to be preoccupied 
with construction of power project and navi- 
gation projects for I fully realize the attain- 
ment of our goals in water resource develop- 
ment will require a variety of conservation 
practices. Among these is the prevention 
and control of water pollution and the regu- 
lation of runoffs to even out stream flows. 
In addition, we must give consideration to 
the preservation of our recreation facilities. 

I would like to comment briefly on the in- 
ternational aspects of America’s water re- 
source development. It is not news to any- 
one here that the nations of the Free World 
are not only competing with the Communist 
world on a military and ideological basis 
but we are also competing with the Soviet 
Union and her satellites for industrial su- 
premacy, which has definite relationship 
with the development of rivers and water- 
ways for power and navigation. 

In the past year several startling reports 
have been issued in the Senate pointing up 
the tremendous progress made in the Soviet 
Union on the development of their water re- 
sources. 

A report issued by the Senate Committee 
on Interlor indicated that Russia and China 
are driving forward river and water resource 
development programs that are overtaking 
those of the United States. 

After ALLEN ELLENDER, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, returned from his most re- 
cent trip to the Soviet Union he stated that 
“As a result of my inspection of installations 
in Russia I am convinced that in water 
transportation and hydroelectric power de- 
velopment they are inching ahead of us and 
in some areas of the tooling industry they 
are very close to our own standards.” 

HENRY JACKSON, the junior Senator from 
Washington made a trip to the Soviet Union 
in 1957 and he reported that he was par- 
ticularly impressed by the Soviet advance 
in the field of hydroelectric power—‘one of 
the vital bases for industrial growth and 

" Senator Jackson inspected a 
dam at Stalingrad on the Volga River which, 
when completed in the near future, will 
have a generating capacity of 2,310,000 kilo- 
watts—far greater than that produced at 
Grand Coulee Dam. The Soviet Union al- 
ready has in operation at Kuibyshev on the 
Volga a dam larger than Grand Coulee. It 
is the world’s largest single producer of hy- 
droelectric power. Its generating capacity is 
2,100,000 kilowatts. 

This is only a small sample of what the 
Russians are doing in the field of water 
resource development. They have not ac- 
complished what we haye in this country 
with free enterprise, but we cannot be over- 
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confident. We must go on to greater things 
in the field of water-resource development, 
so that we can maintain this leadership. 
We cannot do this standing still and the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress can be instru- 
mental in seeing that we maintain this 
lead. 

I was indeed sorry that the President saw 
fit to veto the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill. Over 90 percent of the projects in- 
cluded in this general authorization measure 
were approved in Federal Government sur- 
veys and studies. The bill included many 
Army engineer projects of vital importance 
to every section of the country, flood-control 
projects, harbor projects, and multi-pur- 
pose power projects. 

This legislation has been referred back to 
the Senate Committee on Public Works and 
I am confident that the committee will rec- 
ommend that the Congress override the 
Presidential veto. An additional year's de- 
lay in authorizing these projects will have 
grave consequences, especially at this time 
when stimulants and new sources of employ- 
ment are so badly needed, 

The Rivers and Harbors Congress is near- 
ing its half century of service to the Nation 
in preserving and developing our water re- 
sources. Water has been taken for granted 
for far too many years and largely through 
the efforts of this organization we in Amer- 
ica are becoming water conscious, a major 
factor in the growth of the United States. 

The Senate is truly indebted to the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress for its advice and 
counsel. Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
son and my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana, James E. Murray, and the 
entire membership of the Senate join me in 
welcoming the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress to the Nation’s Capital. 


H. R. 12832: A Bill To Provide Aid to 
Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there will shortly be before the 
House a bill designed to aid one of this 
Nation’s oldest and most vital indus- 
tries—the railroads. 

The Senate has acted on recommenda- 
tions of the Smathers committee. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has reported a bill, H. R. 
12832, which will provide aid to railroads 
along the same lines as the legislation 
passed in the other body. 

I have been hearing from many of my 
constituents about their desires for 
legislation in this field. Not all my let- 
ters have been from those representing 
the railroad industry alone, although we 
have received many from railroad em- 
ployees themselves. I have also received 
letters by the hundreds from outside 
the industry itself due to the fact that 
Omaha is the fourth largest rail center 
in the country and has 10 trunklines 
operating in the city. 

Thus, there are many persons in addi- 
tion to railroad workers who are inter- 
ested in the future of the shining rails 
and the diesels. We know that railroads 
will always be with us, but for many 
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railroads it is a time for decision: rail- 
roads run by private enterprise or by 
the Government. 

My people do not want Government- 
run railroads. They want a healthy 
railroad industry able to stand on its 
own feet and compete in a free market 
with other forms of transportation. The 
burdens of ever-increasing Government 
regulation are strangling the initiative 
of this country’s railroads, and action 
must be taken. 

I stand in support of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Smathers commit- 
tee, including the move to abolish the 
excise tax on transportation. I was 
happy to note the remarks by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] on the 
floor of the House recently that he finds 
the transportation tax the most offen- 
sive of the excise taxes. I would most 
warmly join him in this sentiment, and 
in his wisdom I hope the gentleman and 
other members of the Ways and Means 
Committee will find it expedient to re- 
port a tax bill to the House which elimi- 
nates this burden on our railroads and 
other transportation carriers and on 
every person who travels or ships 
freight. This certainly must be one tax 
that would not be missed in the Treas- 
ury, since its repeal would spur spend- 
ing for transportation, which automati- 
cally causes other spending and more tax 
dollars for the Treasury. 

I urge my colleagues who are doubt- 
ful about this issue of aid for the rail- 
roads to consider the choice: this pro- 
gram or federally run railroads. I doubt 
that the most ardent Federal aid cham- 
pion on the floor would look forward 
to control and operation of the railroads 
by Uncle Sam. I shudder at the 
thought. 


Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Louisi- 
ana’s claim as the producer of the Na- 
tion’s finest salad oil, is again substan- 
tiated by the use of 5% quarts of this 
vital ingredient in preparing the dress- 
ing for Senate salad of 1958. 

I am glad once again to have the op- 
portunity to serve as a host at the sec- 
ond annual Senate salad luncheon, to be 
held this afternoon in the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room. 

My fellow hosts have revealed to you 
the many ingredients which have been 
blended together to make up this unique 
creation—a masterpiece of culinary art. 

But this tasteful combination of ingre- 
dients—shrimp molded into lemon-fla- 
vored gelatin cubes, artichoke hearts, 
tomatoes, greens, and all the rest—would 
be lifeless were it not for the special 
salad dressing. 

And that salad dressing would lack 
perfection were it not for the inclusion 
of the finest salad oil—Louisiana salad 
oil—expertly blended with just the right 
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amounts of vinegar and a special garlic- 
type salad dressing mix. 

I hope that all of you will join us 
today for a plentiful serving of another 
Senate salad. 


The Execution of Hungarian Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
some Members of the Congress have 
been invited by the Soviet Ambassador 
to accept his hospitality. There was a 
time when such an invitation would have 
been rejected without hesitation as hav- 
ing been extended—vicariously—by the 
bloody hand of Joe Stalin. In view of 
current events such a tempo may return. 

But some may think times change. 
That is true. Today the jet airplanes are 
faster than the propeller-driven aircraft 
of the war years. Our current func- 
tional architecture is at variance with 
the Union League Club of Philadelphia, 
or, to cite local examples, the Court of 
Claims and the old State Department 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. Times do 
change, appearances alter, but princi- 
ples remain. It still is necessary to place 
a stone upon a stone. There must be 
mortar. A steel frame helps, but is not 
necessary. The Parthenon, Chartres, 
and Notre Dame de Paris all stand even 
after centuries of erosion. So survive 
truth, fidelity, and courage. 

Appearances change, but principles do 
not. Through the years the great reli- 
gions have survived and stand today for 
the same truths which their founders 
and their apostles first advocated. 

Communism is a form of distorted re- 
ligion, spawned in hate, aimed at divi- 
sion, and dedicated to destruction. 
Communists are dedicated. They be- 
lieve that the millennium will come on 
this earth. But only when all the peo- 
ples of all the countries of all the world 
are—not members of the Communist 
Party; that is too elite—subject to Com- 
munist control and discipline. Only 
rig will they have achieved their objec- 

ve. 

Workers cannot be members of the 
party. That is reserved for the elite. 
But they can—and must—be members 
of the movement. 

Now, what is the movement? It is 
the apparatus. It is the cause. It is 
the Daily Worker. It is the American 
Youth Congress. It is the League for 
Peace and Democracy. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist movement is a 
chameleon. It takes on colors which 
are compatible with its local surround- 
ings. It is a creature which can phase 
into local flora. Its appearance changes. 
Its external manifestations change. But 
its basic principles remain immutable. 

In Joe Stalin’s day people who had 
access to the news came to know him as 
the world’s greatest butcher and—at the 
same time—as the most successful prac- 
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titioner of communism in action. Then 
Joe died, or was liquidated. The new 
masters of the Communist conspiracy 
have put on masks and sought to make 
the uninquisitive and the uninformed 
forget the butchery, the liquidation of 
millions in Europe and around the world. 
So now the masks are off. The cycle is 
complete. Once more the extended Com- 
munist hand publicly drips with blood. 
Again, by their own admission, they 
stand revealed as murderers of national 
patriots. 

As part of this new look they sent us 
their new Ambassador “Smiley” Men- 
shikov. He was well trained for his job. 
He had honors from the Moscow School 
of Public Relations. He was the Soviet 
answer to Madison Avenue. It was 
thought that he could take usin. I must 
say, Mr. Speaker, he achieved a degree 
of success. 

He did his job well. “Smiley” was 
all over the scene. He entertained ex- 
tensively. Ladies loved him. He smiled 
at us from our television screens and had 
commercial sponsors. It was a good 
commie show. This was the new look— 
the Khrushchev vision—of communism. 
We listened to good Soviet music. One 
of our boys won the Tschaikowsky com- 
petition. The harmony was sweet. But 
then, suddenly, came a jangling, discor- 
dant note. All at once we recalled the 
wanton murder of Hungarians in the 
streets by Soviet troops and tanks in 
1956. Once more we were reminded of 
the liquidation of Germans, of Czechs, 
of Slovaks, of Bulgars, of Albanians. 
Again we recalled the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of Rumanians, of Latts, of Estonians, 
Lithuanians, of Poles, of Ukrainians, 
White Russians, of Byelorussians—of the 
whole blood bath that is communism. 

And what called it to our attention? 
It was the dramatic, the sad news of 
an Associated Press story of last Monday 
which said that Imre Nagy—the leader 
of the freedom fighters in Hungary—had 
been murdered by the Communists. The 
Associated Press story said “Moscow 
broke the word first.” Very appropriate. 
They should have. They engineered it. 
They executed it. 

Mr. Speaker, with the death of Imre 
Nagy and his brave cohorts dies the myth 
of the new communism. If that be a 
fact, these courageous men have not died 
in vain. And, with the departure—tem- 
porary though it may be—from our 
shores of the smiling duplicity, of the 
false face of communism in the person 
of Ambassador Menshikov, we can be 
reminded again of the true nature of 
this conspiracy, dedicated to destroy not 
only Hungarians but all people who are 
or want to be free. So, for a time, there 
will be a hiatus in the flow of invita- 
tions from the Soviet Ambassador. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress 
will soon pass the bill which I reported 
some time ago which grants permanent 
haven to the brave Hungarian freedom 
fighters, the blood brothers of Imre Nagy, 
of Arpad, of St. Stefan. The Hungarians 
stood at the gates of Budapest in 1956 
as their ancestors stood at the gates of 
Vienna in the 13th century. We owe 
all of them a debt which we in the Con- 
gress can repay by giving legislative ap- 
proval to their entry and saying, “Wel- 
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come, brother. You know the enemy. 
Tell us about him. And let us never for- 
get his true nature. Stay with us and 
enrich our heritage, as your countrymen 
have done in years past.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to enclose 
a statement which the Department of 
State released on June 17, 1958: 


STATEMENT ON EXECUTION OF HUNGARIAN 
PATRIOTS 


The execution of Imre Nagy and Pal 
Maleter and other Hungarian patriots, first 
publicly announced last night by radio Mos- 
cow, can only be regarded by the civilized 
world as a shocking act of cruelty. The 
preparation of this act, beginning with the 
Soviet abduction of Imre Nagy from the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest in violation 
of assurances of safe conduct pledged by 
the Soviet puppet, Kadar, was by stealth and 
secrecy. It follows, significantly, on Mr. 
Khrushchey’s April visit to Budapest. It has 
also come at a time when the Soviet Union 
has been attempting to persuade the world 
that international discussion of the plight 
of Hungary and eastern Europe generally 
should not take place because it would con- 
stitute unwarranted intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of these countries. 

The Soviet Union, which has pursued a 
policy of terror toward the peoples of Hun- 
gary and of the other dominated countries 
of eastern Europe for over 12 years, must 
bear fundamental responsibility for this lat- 
est crime against the Hungarian people and 
all humanity. The murder of these two 
Hungarian leaders, who chose to serve the 
interests of their nation rather than those 
of Soviet communism, brings to a tragic cul- 
mination the Soviet-Communist betrayal of 
the Hungarian people. It is the execution- 
ers of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, and not 
the executed patriots, who have committed 
treason against the Hungarian nation. By 
this act the Soviet Union and the Soviet- 
imposed regime in Hungary have once more 
violated every principle of decency and must 
stand in judgment before the conscience of 
mankind, 


Statement by Hon. Isidore Dollinger Urg- 
ing Increased Social Security Bene- 
fits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the Recorp my statement to 
the Committee on Ways and Means cov- 
ering proposed amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, it is a shocking 
reality that millions of our elder citizens, de- 
pendent upon Social Security benefits for 
their existence, do not have enough to eat, 
cannot afford necessary medical care, hos- 
pitalization, or nursing care; are deprived of 
many essentials, so that their standard of 
living is plummeting to new depths. We are 
proud to call ours a land of plenty. How, 
then, can we, in good conscience, close our 
eyes to the sad plight of those countless 
older persons, who, having worked hard dur- 
ing their younger days, are now the main 
victims of ever-increasing living costs. 
Mounting evidence proves that present so- 
cial-security benefits are grossly inadequate 
to meet even the barest necessities of life. 
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circumstances 
suffered by older people in my District; peti- 
tions thousands of names of those 
who need our help, have been sent to me, 
and I have turned them over to your com~ 
mittee for consideration. I feel certain that 
all my colleagues have received similar pleas 
from the elder citizens they represent. 

There are many bills before your commit- 
tee which provide for liberalized benefits, 
which would institute new programs, and 
which contain numerous new meritorious 

I wish to emphasize those provi- 
sions which would meet the most pressing 
needs and which demand our immediate fa- 
vorable action. 

First of all, cash monthly benefits must 
be increased at least 10 percent; this would 
mean that a single individual or a family 
unit mow receiving social security benefits 
would receive at least a small increase in 
monthly benefits. Ten percent is the mini- 
mum increase to be considered; nothing less 
will help to meet the all-time high cost of 
food, to mention but one essential. 

A dire necessity is a program of health 
benefits to cover the cost of certain hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical services for 
those receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits and for persons who would be 
eligible for OASI benefits if they applied. 
This vitally needed protection should be 
provided within the framework of our na- 
tional system now established as the Amer- 
ican way of protecting our workers and their 
families against hazards of income loss due 
to old age, disability, or death. The health 
program proposed would be of great assist- 
ance to those aged persons and to widowed 
mothers of young children who now cannot 
obtain or afford private insurance and can- 
not meet the expense of illness. They 
should receive necessary hospital care, sub- 
sequent skilled nursing-home care, and sur- 
gical care as needed. 

The health program, its insurence cover- 
age and financing, as provided in the Forand 
bill, has my stanch support, and many 
thousands of my constituents have requested 
its passage. 

I also urge your committee to take favor- 
able action on proposed legislation which 
would provide that full benefits under the 
Social Security Act, when based upon the 
attainment of retirement age, will be pay- 
able to men at age 60 and to women at age 
55. I introduced a bill providing for this 
revision of the law, which would lend a 
helping hand to our aging population and 
create additional job opportunities for our 
young people. Many persons reaching the 
ages specified would prefer to retire if they 
could receive the financial assistance af- 
forded by social security benefits. Their re- 
tirement would mean jobs for our young 
people all over the country as they come out 
of school. and are ready for work, as well 
as for others desperately in need of employ- 
ment. We should also consider that it is 
practically impossible for the average person 
over 45 years of age to get a job. Accord- 
ing to a Department of Labor survey, 3 out 
of every 4 employers refuse to hire persons 
of that age. Inasmuch as this vicious ban 
exists, our older workers, when out of a job, 
face desperation and humiliation in their 
search for work. If they can receive social 
security benefits at the ages specified in my 
bill, many will not seek jobs and will thus 
make work available to millions of younger 
people. 

I have also introduced a bill to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits under the Social Security 
Act. Many persons receiving social-security 
benefits have dependents and heavy obliga- 
tions; they cannot possibly fulfill their obli- 
gations unless they work and supplement 
the amount received under social security. 
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The: existing limitation is very unfair and 
imposes grave hardships. 

We should also eliminate the requirement 
that an individual must have attained the 
age of 50 in order to become entitled to 
disability-insurance benefits. Disabled work- 
ers under 50 are, in many cases, com- 
pletely destitute and in need of financial 
assistance. They are entitled to the benefits 
of social security when they can no longer 
take care of themselves. My bill ‘vould 
protect these workers, who must depend 
upon social security for their very existence. 

Other bills I have introduced would in- 
crease the amounts payable by the Federal 
Government to States having approved plans 
for old-age assistance, and would provide 
that entitlement to State workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits shall not prevent an indi- 
vidual from receiving full disability insur- 
ance benefits. 

In considering amendments to the Social 
Security Act, it is imperative and only fair 
that we remember that we are weighing the 
fate of our great industrious body of Amer- 
ican workers, not the indolent. We should 
help those who have done all in their power 
to help themselves; who have paid for their 
old-age insurance; who have economized 
and sayed against the day when they would 
be too old to work or obtain unemployment, 
and who, through no fault of their own, are 
now in desperate straits, because of the tre- 
mendous economic changes which have 
taken place in our country. These are the 
people who will starve rather than ask for 
bread, who will suffer pain and illness rather 
than beg for medical aid, who would abhor 
asking for welfare aid, no matter what their 
suffering might be. These are the people 
who, in the prime of their lives, constitute 
the very backbone of America, 

I urge your committee to take favorable 
action On proposed amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act which would provide the 
benefits so greatly needed and so much de- 
served by our older citizens. We must not 
desert them, but must accept and discharge 
our responsibility to them, and help restore 
their sense of well-being, their morale, and 
@ decent standard of living which is right- 
fully theirs. 


The Fire-Ant-Eradication Program 


FXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I haye called the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to my bill, H. R. 
783, to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to begin continuing studies of the 
effects of pesticides on fish and wildlife. 

As you know, the other body has 
passed S. 2447, the companion measure 
by the senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Maanuson]. It and H. R. 783 are 
pending in the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

The Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill, Public Law 85-459, granted 
the Department $2.4 million to continue 
its war on the destructive pest, the 
imported fire ant. 

As part of their larger concern over 
indiscriminate dumping of billions of 
pounds of toxic chemicals over our crop 
and timberland each year, without know- 
ing what they will do to fish, birds, small 
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game, and even man, conservationists 
have questioned the use of two chemicals, 
heptachlor and dieldrin, in the war 
against the fire ant, 

To date less than 200,000 acres have 
been doused with these deadly chemi- 
cals in the- fire-ant-control program. 
Treatment is planned for an area of up 
to 20 million acres. ` 

The very limited research possible to 
date has given us more questions than 
answers. We know that fish, birds, and 
small game die in areas treated with 
these two poisons. Here is the most 
recent report by competent technicians 
of the wildlife mortality in areas treated 
with heptachlor and dieldrin: 


EFFECTS OF THE FIRE ANT ERADICATION PRO- 
GRAM UPON WILDLIFE, SUMMARY OF INFOR- 
MATION AVAILABLE May 25, 1958 


The imported fire ant (Solenopsis saevis- 
sima richteri Forel) apparently entered this 
country in the vicinity of Mobile, Ala., about 
1918, and has extended its range until it now 
infests some 20 million acres in 8 Southeast- 
ern States. In March 1957, the United States 
Department of Agriculture stated that it had 
requested Congressional approval for control 
of this pest, and on October 7, 1957, the 
Department announced plans for large-scale 
eradication programs. Insecticidal applica- 
tions were to be made by airplane, motorized 
ground equipment, and hand applicators, 
and it was stated that all infested lands, re- 
gardless of ownership or use, would need to 
be treated if the program was to succeed. 
It was anticipated that a single application 
of 2 pounds of heptachlor or dieldrin per acre 
would give protection for a minimum of 3 
years. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
recognizes the value of, and the need for, 
effective control of insect pests. However, 
the Bureau has moral and statutory obliga- 
tions to aid in the development of informa- 
tion, methods, and materials which will pro- 
tect and preserve desirable wildlife species, 
resist depletion, and promote the use of these 
living resources. In keeping with these re- 
sponsibilities, constant efforts are made to 
determine the toxicity of pesticides to birds, 
fish, and wild mammals, and to evaluate 
insect-control operations as factors in wild- 
life depletion. 

At the time the fire ant eradication pro- 
gram was launched, the Bureau had little 
direct information on effects to be expected 
from applications of granular heptachlor or 
dieldrin, Indirect information included: 

Aerial applications of 5 pounds of DDT (in 
oil) per acre of forest were highly destructive 
to birds, 

Damage to fish and other aquatic life had 
resulted when forest areas were treated with 
2 pounds of DDT (in oil) per acre. 

Five annual applications of 2 pounds of 
DDT (in oll) per acre reduced numbers of 
nesting birds by 26 percent. f 

Studies with penned quail and pheasants 
had shown that heptachlor is 10 to 15 times 
more toxic than DDT fed under comparable 
conditions, and that dieldrin is 20 times more 
toxic than DDT, 

Reproduction of penned quail and pheas- 
ants was reduced by feeding upon diets 
containing sublethal amounts of DDT, hep- 
tachlor, or dieldrin, 

The Bureau had no desire to prejudge the 
fire ant eradication program on the basis of 
this indirect evidence. It was felt, however, 
that the magnitude of operations scheduled 
to involve millions of acres, the toxicity of 
the insecticides used, and the persistent resi- 
dues left by these materials posed possible 
threats to wildlife values. The Department 
of Agriculture was advised of the Bureau's 
concern, and in December 1957 arrangements 
were made for exchange of information 
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through liaison representatives appointed by 
the 2 organizations. At the same time, 
studies of the effects of the eradication pro- 
gram upon wildlife were initiated. Bureau 
employees were assigned to determine the 
extent and significance of any immediate 
losses of wildlife, and to evaluate possible 
long-range effects upon reproduction and 
maintenance of wildlife numbers. Work of 
these employees was augmented through re- 
search contracts with Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and through the cooperation of the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Data on possible long-range effects upon 
reproduction and maintenance of popula- 
tions will not be available for several months. 
Information on immediate effects has been 
obtained through checks of sample areas in 
Decatur County, Ga., and Acadia Parish, La., 
and through systematic pretreatment and 
posttreatment studies of study areas in Wil- 
cox County, Ala., and Hardin County, Tex. 
These data may be summarized as follows: 

Decatur County, Ga. Posttreatment obser- 
vations were made in various sections of the 
48,000 acres treated by aerial application be- 
tween November 20, 1957, and March 5, 1958. 
Observers were Deen, Webb, Ross, Cole, Wil- 
lams (Atlanta Regional Office, B. S. F. & W.); 
Speake (Alabama Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit); Rosene, DeWitt (Branch of 
Wildlife Research, B. S. F. & W.). 

No evidence of damage to fish and other 
aquatic life in 5 impoundments, 14 smaller 
ponds, and other miscellaneous pools and 
tanks checked at various intervals between 
February 24 and March 14 (Webb). 

No evidence of wildlife damage apparent 
in section treated on November 20 and 
checked 3 months later, on February 25. 
Another area treated January 10 and 13 re- 
vealed no sick or dead specimens when 
checked between February 25 and March 5 
(Deen, et al.). 

Heavy losses in sample plot (approximately 
2 acres) treated on January 29 and checked 
on February 6 (Rosene, Speake) and on 
March 18 (Rosene, DeWitt). Dead speci- 
mens recovered included 6 quail, 7 rabbits, 
20 songbirds, 3 field rodents, and 1 cat. 
Heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide were 
found in tissues of these specimens. Bird 
and animal activity in this area on Febru- 
ary 6 was appreciably lower than in adjacent 
untreated plots, and no live birds or rodents 
were seen on March 18. 

Six plots (size not given) treated between 
February 20 and March 5; checked by Deen, 
et al. on several dates between February 26 
and March 5. Dead specimens found in- 
cluded 18 quail, 24 rabbits, 62 songbirds, 
5 rodents, 2 cats, and 1 calf. Presence of 
heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide in birds 
and rabbits was demonstrated by chemical 
analysis. Dead frogs (13) were subsequently 
observed in one of these areas on March 18 
(Rosene, DeWitt). 

Hardin County, Tex. Pretreatment and 
post-treatment observations were made on 
1,400 acres treated by aerial application with 
2 pounds heptachlor per acre on March 3. 
Studies were made by D. W. Lay (Texas Game 
and Fish Commission). Sampling was done 
on a systematic basis, using 24 transects 66 
feet by 660 feet representative of the en- 
tire area, and through roadside counts. 
Incomplete report dated April 5 shows: 

Pretreatment counts showed 8.9 birds per 
mile of roadside and 6.1 birds per acre. Post- 
treatment counts showed 1.4 birds per mile 
and 1.7 birds per acre. 

Quail numbers dropped 77 percent in 10 
days after treatment, and survivors were 
observed to have difficulty = 

Ninety-one birds, 2 nutria, 3 rabbits, 1 
squirrel, 2 raccoons, 1 opossum, and 3 arma- 
dillos were found dead. Mortality reached 
its peak on the 9th and 10th days. 

Heavy loss of aquatic life despite efforts to 
protect canals, etc. 
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Chemical analysis of birds and mammals 
showed presence of heptachlor and hepta- 
chlor epoxide in such quantities that death is 
presumed to have resulted from heptachlor 
poisoning. 

Wilcox County, Ala. Pretreatment and 
post-treatment observations were made on 
approximately 4,000 acres on and near the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute lower coastal 
plains research substation. A control area 
of 550 acres was left untreated: 1,000 acres 
were treated with dieldrin; and the re- 
mainder treated with heptachlor. Observers 
were Dr, M. F. Baker, Leader, Alabama Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit, and as- 
sistants. Incomplete report shows: 

Fourteen out of sixteen coveys of quail 
on the treated area disappeared, and are pre- 
sumed to have been killed. Range of the 

2 coveys include untreated land 
off the area. Quail on untreated control 
area were unharmed. 

Heavy mortality of ground-dwelling spe- 
cies, such as towhees, meadow larks, cotton 
rats. 

Two hawks, one barred owl, and one crow 
found dead; four red fox cubs killed in the 
den. 

Newly killed specimens still being found 
7 weeks after treatment. Thus far, 180 ani- 
mals of 24 species have been recovered, 

Heavy losses of fish and frogs. 

Heavy losses of fish in pond three-eighths 
of a mile from area treated with dieldrin. 

Specimens from this area are now be- 
ing analyzed. Heptachlor and heptachlor 
epoxide have been found in all specimen ex- 
aminations completed. 

Acadia Parish, La. Post-treatment observa- 
tions were made on 2 plots; 1 of 300 acres 
treated with heptachlor on March 2 and ob- 
served on March 5; and 1 of 400 acres treated 
March 1 and observed March 10. Observers 
were Glasgow and Catalano (L. S. U.). Pre- 
treatment and post-treatment determina- 
tions of earthworm numbers were made in 4 
treated areas on an untreated check plot. 
Preliminary report dated May 20 shows num- 
ber of earthworms in treated plots decreased 
from 4.75 per 5-inch sample to 1 or 78.9 per- 
cent. Decrease on the check plot was from 
2.5 to 2.4, or 44 percent. 

Initial mortality of animal life was appar- 
ently high. Mammals, birds, fish, crayfish, 
and snakes were found dead. No estimate of 
reduction in bird and animal numbers is 
given. 

These reports from all areas studied by 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife em- 
ployees or cooperating agencies show losses 
of birds and small mammals as an immedi- 
ate consequence of the fire ant control op- 
erations. Bird numbers in the two most ex- 
tensively studied areas were reduced 75 to 
85 percent. In Hardin County, Tex., dead 
specimens recovered amounted to 33 percent 
of the estimated pretreatment population. 
Quail and rabbit populations were deci- 
mated or completely wiped out. 

The areas involved in these studies rep- 
resent a relatively small proportion of the 
300,000 acres treated to date, or of the 20 
million or more acres scheduled for treat- 
ment. The data so far available reflect only 
immediate losses and do not indicate pos- 
sible long-range effects from continued ex- 
posure to residues in the soil. Further 
studies are needed to establish whether the 
observed losses are atypical or whether they 
are replicated throughout the range of the 
imported fire ant. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture are continuing to 
work together in efforts to develop guide- 
lines and procedures which will minimize 
damage to wildlife resources. 


And so our researchers tell of the direct 
effects of these poisons. As you see, they 
are serious. But they may be dwarfed 
by the longtime indirect effects. We 
know little enough about the direct ef- 
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fects. We know practically nothing 
about the indirect effects on reproduc- 
tion, beneficial insects, soil organisms, 
and man. Laboratory tests show that 
some pesticides inhibit reproduction of 
wildlife. For all we know, we may be 
busying ourselves rendering the next 
generation sterile as we go about scat- 
tering these pesticides. 

The 300,000 acres treated to date in 
the fire-ant-control program is only a 
fraction of the 20 million acres sched- 
uled for treatment. In turn, that 20 
million acres is only a fraction of the 
more than 70 million acres over which 
at least 3 billion pounds of pesticides 
were scattered to kill insects, weeds, and 
plant diseases last year. 

The above summary deals with two 
poisons. Each year dozens of new pesti- 
cides are developed. The most recent 
issue of the Pesticide Handbook lists 
more than 6,000 commercial prepara- 
tions of poisons for controlling pests. 

Of course, this control program is justi- 
fied. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that insects alone cause losses 
exceeding $4 billion a year. Everyone 
appreciates the need for minimizing the 
damage to farm and forest. 

But we also must be concerned over 
the potentially destructive effects of 
these chemicals on wildlife. For this 
control program also involves the multi- 
billion-dollar recreation and commercial 
fishery industry of interest to at least 
40 million Americans. According to a 
recent survey, America has some 25 mil- 
lion sportsmen. They spend at least 
$3 billion and 567 million man-days just 
hunting and fishing each year. 

Sportsmen, conservationists, foresters, 
and farmers are equally concerned about 
minimizing damage to crops and to wild- 
life. We must have the research author- 
ized by this bill to save as much of both 
as possible. 


The Cultural Facilities of Nation’s Capital 
Found To Be Inferior to All Lead- 
ing European Capitals, and Numerous 
Smaller European Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in its splendid report on S. 3335, 
sponsored by Senators FULBRIGHT, WILEY, 
and ANDERSON, the Senate Public Works 
Committee declared: 


All Americans are very proud of their Na- 
tional Capital, yet the cultural facilities here 
are inferior to all leading European capitals, 
and numerous smaller European cities. Ade- 
quate facilities are not available for pre- 
senting grand opera in full performance 
with suitable stage and scenery equipment. 
This lack of an adequate center for the arts 
in Washington detracts from our interna- 
tional prestige. Visitors from abroad to 
Washington inquire about our opera house 
and are told we have none. * * * Our citi- 
zens are not without talent or interest in 
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the arts, and these facilities should be de- 
veloped to provide common ties which will 
unite the United States with other nations 
and assist in the further growth and de- 
velopment of friendly, sympathetic, and 
peaceful relations between the United States 
and the other nations of the world. 

The committee believes that music, art, 
poetry, drama, and dance, transcends lan- 
guage barriers, and provides a means of com- 
munication between people of different 
nationalities, which will permit conveyance 
to people of other countries some of the basic 
concepts of the American way of life. 


The Wall Street Journal in a front- 
page story on May 15, 1958, declared that 
while Vice President Nrxon and his en- 
tourage were running into angry mobs 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
on its South American tour at the same 
time was everywhere greeted with 
warmth and affection by cheering sym- 
phony fans. And on May 19, 1958, the 
New York World Telegram said edi- 
torially that— 

[From the New York World Telegram of 
May 19, 1958] 
COUNTERPART TO CARACAS 

There is a faintly encouraging counterpoint 
to last week’s savage outburst in Caracas— 
one which this Nation might well nurture 
and exploit. 

New York's Philharmonic Symphony, cur- 
rently on tour in Latin America, has been the 
object of adulation at almost every stop. In 
Caracas, particularly, mobs were as wild in 
their enthusiasm for Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein as they were in their disenchant- 
ment with Vice President Nixon a few days 
later. 

The Philharmonic’s success under State 
Department-ANTA sponsorship duplicates 
triumphant cultural forays into ninety-odd 
countries by 100 other groups of American 
artists since the program's inception. 

Cultural successes do not, of course, com- 
pensate for this country’s economic and 
political failures in Latin America and else- 
where. But they have proved their value in 
helping to win the minds of alien and sus- 
picious people. 

The gentlefolk in the Kremlin delight in 
picturing Americans as Babbitts braying in a 
cultural desert. Tours such as the Philhar- 
monic’s provide a sure and relatively inex- 
pensive way of proving them wrong. 


_ On Monday, June 16, 1958, Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY and the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] were hosts at a luncheon in the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
room to a group of drama students from 
Catholic University of America who left 
this week for a tour of South America to 
appear in most of the leading cities in a 
great play, The Song of Bernadette. 
‘The great task of cultural ambassador- 
ship was set forth in moving speeches to 
these young people by Senator Theodore 
Francis Green; Senator Alexander 
Wiley; Senator George Aiken; Senator 
James E. Murray; Dr. Jose Mora, Secre- 
tary-General, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States; United States Ambassador 
to that inter-American organization, 
John Drier; the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John McClafferty, assistant to the 
rector of Catholic University of America; 
former United States Ambassador to 
Luxembourg, Perle Mesta; the Reverend 
Gilbert Hartke, O. P., director, depart- 
ment of speech and drama, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; as well as our col- 
league from New York [Mr. Keating]. 
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Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I include here the text of the brilliant 
report on S. 3335: 


NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 

Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Public Works, to whom 
was referred the bill (S, 3335) to provide for 
a National Capital Center of the Perform- 
ing Arts which will be constructed, with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions, on 
part of the land in the District of Columbia 
made available for the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments, and 
recommend that the bill, as amended, do 
pass. 

The amendments are indicated in the bill 
as reported by linetype and italic, and are 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert new language as a substitute. 

Amend the title to read: “A bill to pro- 
vide for a National Cultural Center which 
will be constructed, with funds raised by 
voluntary contributions, on a site made 
available in the District of Columbia.” 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 3335, as amended, is to 
establish in the Smithsonian Institution a 
Board of Trustees of the National Cultural 
Center, composed of 15 specified Federal offi- 
cials, members ex officio, and 15 general 
trustees appointed by the President, to cause 
to be constructed for the Institution, with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions, a 
building to be designated as the National 
Cultural Center on a site in the District of 
Columbia bounded by Rock Creek Parkway, 
New Hampshire Avenue, the proposed Inner 
Loop Freeway, and the approaches to the 
authorized Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 

The Board would maintain and administer 
the National Cultural Center and site there- 
of, present programs of the performing arts, 
lectures and other programs, and pro- 
vide facilities for other civic activities. 
There would also be established an Advisory 
Committee on the Arts, designated by the 
President, to advise and consult with the 
Board and make recommendations regarding 
cultural activities to be carried on in the 
Center. The lands for the National Cul- 
tural Center and related activities would 
be acquired by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, with plans and specifi- 
cations for the building approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, 


HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds held hearings on 8. 3335 con- 
currently with those on S. 1985, a bill au- 
thorizing preparation of plans for a National 
Air Museum, since both buildings were pro- 
posed for approximately the same site. In 
general, the Federal agencies had opposed 
the site on the south side of the Mall oppo- 
site the National Galley of Art, largely be- 
cause of the size and shape of the site, the 
lack of parking area, and because it had 
previously been approved as a site for the 
National Air Museum. Several alternate sites 
for the National Cultural Center were pro- 
posed. The Bureau of the Budget opposed 
the provisions of S. 3335 assigning to the 
Smithsonian Institution responsibility for 
operating cultural activities, believing that 
encouragement of the arts is primarily a 
matter for private and local initiative. 

The author of S. 3335, and a companion 
bill in the House of Representatives; national 
and local representatives of all branches of 
the performing arts, music, opera, drama, 
letters, dance, and others; civic and trade 
organizations; and individuals; testifled as 
to the urgent need in the District of Co- 
lumbia for more adequate public facilities 
to present programs in the performing arts, 
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provide for adequate instructions in such 
arts, and the provision of adequate facilities 
for other civic activities. There was unani- 
mous agreement among all witnesses who 
testified at the hearing of the many benefits 
that would accrue, and the interest and ap- 
preciation that would develop in this coun- 
try, for the opera, the ballet, drama, and 
music in every form, if an adequate cultural 
center for the performing arts is developed 
in the city of Washington, D. C. 


AMENDMENT 


Because of the controversy that developed 
over the proposed site for the National Capi- 
tal Center of the Performing Arts, and oppo- 
sition to certain provisions of S. 3335, the 
coauthors of the two bills pending before 
Congress, the interested Federal agencies, and 
others, cooperated in working out an amend- 
ment to S. 3335 in the nature of substitute 
language, with the proposed building to be 
located on a site in the Foggy Bottom area 
near the Potomac River. This site and the 
proposed language changes has the approval 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Washington 
Board of Trade, and others. The committee 
heartily endorses this amendment to S. 3335, 


DISCUSSION 


The committee was presented testimony 
at great length on the dire need, long over- 
due, for a National Cultural Center in the 
city of Washington, D. C., to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the performance of opera, 
ballet, symphonic and chamber music, drama, 
and reading of poetry. All Americans are 
very proud of their National Capital, yet 
the cultural facilities here are inferior to 
all leading European capitals, and numerous 
smaller European cities. Adequate facilities 
are not available for presenting grand opera 
in full performance with suitable stage and 
scenery equipment. This lack of an adequate 
center for the arts in Washington detracts 
from our international prestige. Visitors 
from abroad to Washington inquire about 
our opera house and are told we have none, 

In recent years, there has been several 
international cultural exchange programs be- 
tween various countries. The exhibits and 
events at the Brussels Fair place an emphasis 
on culture as well as on science and trade. 
Our citizens are not without talent or in- 
terest in the arts, and these faculties should 
be developed to provide common ties which 
will unite the United States with other na- 
tions and assist in the further growth and 
development of friendly, sympathetic, and 
peaceful relations between the United States 
and the other nations of the world, 

The committee believes that music, art, 
poetry, drama, and dance, transcends lan- 
guage barriers, and provides a means of 
communication between people of different 
nationalities, which will permit conveyance 
to people of other countries some of the 
basic concepts of the American way of life. 

The committee commends the sponsors 
and proponents of S. 3335 for working out a 
satisfactory amendment which has been 
found to be so widely acceptable. The site 
selected is in an area of street and highway 
development, and adequate routes of ingress, 
egress, and parking areas can be developed 
as the plans proceed. The bill provides that 
the site be provided by the United States, 
which would be the only Federal expense 
involved. The National Capital Planning 
Commission estimates the cost of acquiring 
the additional private property in the pro- 
posed site not in Federal ownership as 
$650,000, and proposes to utilize funds ap- 
propriated under the Capper-Cramton Act 
for that purpose. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia approve this proposal 
Funds for construction of the Cultural Cen= 
ter building would be raised by voluntary 
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contributions, which would be administered 
and disbursed by the Board of Trustees. 

The committee is of the opinion that en- 
actment of this legislation will permit care- 
ful planning and construction of a National 
Cultural Center worthy of the city of Wash- 
ington and of America, and to permit our 
cultural development to keep pace with our 
economic and scientific development. It be- 
lieves that vast public benefits will result 
in awakening and advancing our artistic, 
creative, and cultural development, and rec- 
ommends enactment of the legislation. 

The comments of the Federal agencies on 
the bill, as amended, are shown in the fol- 
lowing communications: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
Hon, Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: This refers to your 
letter of May 13, 1958, requesting views of 
the Bureau of the Budget on a tentative 
draft bill to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter, 

Although the Bureau has no recommenda- 
tions on the location of the proposed cen- 
ter, we tend to agree with the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission that the site de- 
scribed in the draft bill would be generally 
suitable for an activity of this nature. 

In connection with the establishment of a 
National Cultural Center, we must, of course, 
withhold final comment until an administra- 
tion position can be developed on an intro- 
duced bill, particularly as to the policy 
questions involved. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the draft removes most of the 
objections as to form of legislation advanced 
in review of the earlier bill, H. R. 9848. 

Sincerely yours, 5 

Rocer W. JONES, 
Assistant Director. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: In response to your 
request for the comments of the Commission 
with regard to the newest version of your 
bill provicing for a National Cultural Cen- 
ter, please let me say that we find it to be in 
conformity with the stand taken by the Com- 
mission at its April meeting. At that time 
the Commission heartily endorsed the con- 
cept of the Cultural Center and strongly 
urged the consideration of the site on the 
Potomac River. 

We are delighted to see that many persons 
and groups in the community and Members 
of Congress are concurring with our recom- 
mendation. We urge the passage of your new 
bill and pledge our continuing support 
toward the building of this most important 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In response 
to your request for further information con- 
cerning the feasibility of utilizing the 
United States Navy Potomac Annex site for 
the proposed Cultural Center, and for a clari- 
fication of the Commission’s position with 
regard to the use of the site on the Potomac 
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River, please let us submit the following in- 
formation. 

Our project planning staff has reanalyzed 
the two sites and finds that the Navy Hos- 
pital site in its present form would not 
permit the ingress and egress of the large 
number of passenger cars which would be 
generated by the proposed Cultural Center. 
The high wall along 23d Street and the steep 
grades on E Street and to the south permit 
most inadequate vehicular access. The pres- 
ent entrance at the intersection of 23d and E 
would, if used for major access, create con- 
gestion serious enough to be detrimental to 
the popularity of such a center. The pro- 
posed inner loop to the west would not 
permit access from that direction. This 
high-speed traffic facility has been designed 
according to the most modern standards and 
to redesign it to provide access to the sub- 
ject site would reduce its efficiency and safety 
to a disastrous degree. Concerning parking, 
we find that the State Department space 
could not be relied on and the proposed 
Potomac Plaza Hotel to the north could 
provide parking only for its own use. 

One solution would be to reduce the level 
of the hill approximately 30 feet, which 
would provide easier access at several places. 
Aside from the serlous question of whether 
or not such a site of prominence should be 
lowered, the sheer cost of such an under- 
taking would be very great. According to the 
engineers supervising the excavation of the 
adjacent State Department site, and the esti- 
mates prepared by our technical staff, the 
cost of lowering the elevation of this site 
would be somewhat in excess of $3 million. 
It is difficult to believe that such a cost would 
be justified when the result, trafficwise, 
would still be less than satisfactory. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
Lt. Col. Thomas Hunter, Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
indicated at the meeting called by the Fine 
Arts Commission, that it would be practically 
impossible to bring traffic in and out of the 
site during peak hours. It should be noted 
that our most recent studies indicate that 
approximately 10 acres of land on this site 
would be suitable for actual building and 
parking purposes, 

Concerning the river site, a reanalysis of 
the area reveals that nearly 10 acres would 
be available at this location without dis- 
turbing the private property east of 26th 
Street. We have been in constant com- 
munication with the design engineers of 
both the Highway Department and the Na- 
tional Park Service and still find that the 
bridge approaches will not reduce the size 
of this site. 

As our Commission indicated by its action 
at its May meeting there is a genuine desire 
on its part to be helpful in the acquiring of 
the site for the Cultural Center. Upon ex- 
amining the slightly more than $1 million 
of the funds already appropriated under 
section 4a of the Capper-Cramton Act, we 
find that it would be feasible, if specifically 
authorized by Congress, and subject to the 
approval of the District Board of Commis- 
sioners and the Bureau of the Budget, to 
utilize approximately $300,000 toward the 
purchase of the remainder of the river site. 
According to our estimates, this would be 
nearly one-half of the remaining property. 
The Commission could then, in its regular 
budget request for fiscal year 1960, ask for 
sufficient funds for the last portion of the 
site. By that time the Commission will 
have exhausted already appropriated funds 
for acquisition of park and playground sites 
in the District, and would in the normal 
course of events be requesting further ap- 
propriations. To expend more than $300,000 
from present appropriations would seriously 
endanger park and playground sites in sey- 
eral of the District’s residential neighbor- 
hoods. Attached you will find a map indi- 
cating the river site and environs. 
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Please be assured that the Commission 
will continue to support the proposed Cul- 
tural Center in every way possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman, 
‘THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTs, 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
Washington, May 28, 1958. 
Hon, Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: At the 
meeting of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
which was held on May 22, 1958, the mem- 
bers considered the draft legislation con- 
taining the proposals sponsored by you and 
Senator FULBRIGHT to appropriate as a site 
for the National Center of the Performing 
Arts, the land owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, along the Potomac Parkway, 
bounded by the projected Inner Loop Free- 
way on the east, the newly authorized Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Bridge approaches on the 
south, Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway on 
the west, and New Hampshire Avenue and 
F Street on the north, as approved by the 
National Capital Planning Commission for 
this purpose. 

We hope the National Capital Planning 
Commission will be authorized to acquire 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
the additional land which may be necessary 
to provide an adequate site for the National 
Center of the Performing Arts and related 
facilities in the location referred to above. 
We would suggest that not only the design 
and specifications of the buildings for the 
performing arts should be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts but also the ap- 
proaches and landscape treatment of the 
grounds. The Commission also recom- 
mended that highways in the neighborhood 
of the buildings shall be located as not to 
restrict access to the buildings and the park- 
ing areas. We further recommend that the 
draft legislation be changed to give the 
bridge its official title, “The Theodore Roose- 
velt Bridge.” 

The Commission will be delighted to see 
such a site provided for the Center of the 
Performing Arts in Washington. We feel 
that it is of the greatest importance that 
a handsome building should be available for 
the performance of symphonic music, opera, 
ballet, and drama in the Nation’s Capital. 
We hope that if the Government is willing 
to provide a suitable location such as the 
river site, it may be possible to secure by 
private donations the funds with which to 
erect the buildings. We also hope the com- 
mittee will give consideration to the pro- 
posals advanced by Senator FULBRIGHT and 
Congressman THompson in the draft legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Davin E. FINLEY, 

Chairman. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon, Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 

United States House of Representa- 
tives, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Reply is 
made to your telephone conversation re- 
questing information on the proposed loca- 
tion of the Cultural Center. 

This matter was considered at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Commissioners on Tues- 
day, June 3, 1958, at which time Mr. William 
E. Finley, Executive Director of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and Lt. Col. 
Thomas B. Hunter, Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner were present. 

Previously, in reporting on legislation, the 
Commissioners had expressed a preference 
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for the Mall site. Subsequently they 
learned that due to a building restriction 
line imposed by the Planning Commission 
the Mall site was considerably less than the 
11 acres which they thought was available 
and that the Mall site is now limited to 
about 54 acres. 

During the meeting, Mr. Finley of the 
Planning Commission presented to the 
Commissioners an analysis of the Capper- 
Cramton projects and funds and presented 
a schematic layout of the river site, show- 
ing possible building arrangements, parking, 
and egress and ingress areas, including 
street and highway system adjacent thereto. 

After a discussion, the Commissioners 
agreed to the river site for the Cultural 
Center and the use of Capper-Cramton 
funds by the Planning Commission to 
acquire the remaining private property 
within the boundaries of the proposed site. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rost. E. MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 


5. 3335, ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

Section 1 designates the act as the “Na- 
tional Cultural Center” Act. 

Section 2 establishes in the Smithsonian 
Institution a Board of Trustees to adminis- 
ter and maintain the National Cultural 
Center and site. The Board would consist 
of 9 Federal officials, 3 Members of the Sen- 
ate, and 3 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as members ex officio, and 15 gen- 
eral trustees appointed by the President for 
10-year staggered terms. The President 
would also appoint an Advisory Committee 
on the Arts (unlimited number), to advise 
and consult with the Board and make recom- 

. mendations to the Board regarding cul- 
tural activities to be carried on in the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. The Advisory Com- 
mittee would serve without compensation, 
but with reimbursement for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
in connection with committee work. 

Section 3 directs the Board to construct 
for the Smithsonian Institution, using funds 
obtained by voluntary contributions, a build- 
ing to be designated the “National Cultural 
Center,” on a site in the District of Columbia 
in the Foggy Bottom area near the Poto- 
mac River, which will be selected and ac- 
quired by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, with the plans and specifica- 
tions approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission states that an area of about 10 acres 
is available, about 9 acres of which is now 
federally owned. 

Section 4 outlines the duties of the Board 
to develop and present various programs 
at the center, and provide facilities for other 
civic activities. 

Section 5 authorizes the Board to solicit, 
accept, and administer, subscriptions, gifts, 
bequests, or other money, securities, or prop- 
erty, and to sell, exchange, invest, or rein- 
vest, funds or properties, for the benefit of 
the National Cultural Center, and to make 
necessary expenditures. The Board is 
authorized to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion and duties of a director, assistant direc- 
tor, and secretary, and such other officers 
and employees of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter as are n for efficient administra- 
tion of the functions of the Board. The 
actions of the Board would not be subject 
to review by any officer or agency other than 
a court of law. 

Section 6 authorizes the Board to adopt 
an official seal, and to make such bylaws, 
rules, and regulations considered necessary 
for proper administration, organization, and 
procedure of the Board. Eight members of 
the Board would constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The Board would 
have all the powers of a trustee in respect to 
trust funds it administers, and would sub- 
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mit an annual report of its operations and a 
financial statement to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

The Bureau of the Budget agrees that the 
site pro} in the amendment would be 
suitable for an activity of this nature, and 
apparently removes most of the objections 
to the original bill, but withholds final com- 
ment until an administrative position can be 
developed on introduced legislation. The 
National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Commission on Fine Arts approve the 
proposed amendment to S. 3335. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
composer of a national song writes with 
hurried strokes fed by the strong feel- 
ings of fervent patriotism from within 
the very soul of his being, and this is 
certainly true of Francis Scott Key. 
The song of Deborah, the psalm of 
Moses, and many of the psalms of David 
reveal a passionate patriotism. This 
is true of every nation in every age. 

America has, through the years, had 
her share of national songs, and for 
generations to the present day still re- 
main with us, just as popular now as 
then. We find Americans, and especially 
schoolchildren, singing the revolution- 
ary marching song, Yankee Doodle, or 
My Country "Tis of Thee, or Hail, Colum- 
bia, or The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, or America, the Beautiful and 
many others. 

The one song that for 144 years is 
seized upon by the Americans in a pa- 
triotic mood is The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. The true American sentiment em- 
bodied in this song resulted in Congress 
declaring it a National Anthem on 
March 3, 1931. 

Since this Congressional action, time 
and again controversial discussions have 
been waged, with demands that Con- 
gress rescind its action, seeking for the 
adoption different songs written for that 
purpose, versions of the same song, 
changes in the music arrangement and 
even changes in the words and tune. 
But Congress remains adamant. 

At the time that Francis Scott Key, a 
lawyer, composed The Star-Spangled 
Banner, he was in the United States 
Army in the War of 1812. His friend, 
Dr. William Beanes, a brother-in-law of 
Justice Taney, had been captured by the 
British and made a prisoner of war on 
board the British fleet. Because of the 
importance of the prisoner’s family, Mr. 
Key received permission from President 
Madison to go on board the British ship, 
under a flag of truce, with John S. Skin- 
ner, a Government agent, for the ex- 
change of prisoners. 

Key and Skinner were treated kindly 
by the British officers but were detained 
on board until after the fleet made its 
attack on Baltimore. On the night of 
September 13, 1814, Fort McHenry was 
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bombarded. The three Americans were 
on deck and watched the action. They 
knew that the returned fire from the fort 
signified that it had not surrendered. 
By the light of the rockets’ red glare, and 
bombs bursting in air, they could see the 
American flag waving over Fort Mc- 
Henry. 

A short time before dawn the firing 
ceased and with it came a period of awful 
suspense. But, by the dawn’s early light, 
they saw that our flag was stil! there. 

In this tense, emotional condition of 
the moment the song was born. He 
jotted down on the back of a letter the 
clauses and phrases and lines as they 
came to him. During the day he and 
his companions were released. That 
night at the hotel he wrote out the song 
as it is today. He used the meter of a 
song that was popular at the time, and 
set his new song to be sung to the same 
then popular tune, Anacreon in Heaven. 

The next morning he showed the song 
to Judge Nicholson, who approved it. 
A printer struck it off on handbills. 
The judge named it The Defense of 
Fort McHenry. But on January 6, 
just before the great battle of the war— 
the Battle of New Orleans—the song 
was renamed The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Up to March 3, 1931, it was used 
along with all the other national songs. 
Mr. Jefferson Levy introduced a bill in 
the House on January 30, 1913, but it 
died in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The first official recognition came 
through President Woodrow Wilson, 
who designated its presentment at state 
functions and occasions. Congress 
passed a bill on March 3, 1931, designat- 
ing The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem. 

There have been introduced House 
Joint Resolutions 17 and 558 which have 
for their aim the adoption of a specific 
version of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
by Mr. BROYHILL. Hearings have been 
held, and voluminous testimony given, by 
its proponents to nullify the action of 
March 3, 1931. And so the critics are 
at it again. They are attacking the song 
as one that is not representative of the 
ideology, characteristics, or fundamen- 
tal attitudes of the American people. 
Some aver that the words are not those 
of a poet and that the grammatical com- 
position of the stanzas picture America 
in such a belligerent and bellicose man- 
ner that no one can escape the impres- 
sion that it fosters a feeling of mili- 
tarism and of narrow nationalism. 
Others, equally honest in their criticism, 
say that the tune is unsingable and is 
not expressive of the American spirit at 
its best. 

Let us weigh these criticisms from an 
unprejudiced and unemotional view- 
point. 

Nationalism, most commonly called 
patriotism, as understood by the aver- 
age American, is a noble sentiment and 
one of the finest instincts in a man. A 
person without patriotism, as in the 
memorable words of Sir Walter Scott, 
is a dead soul as he suggests in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 
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The prophets of Israel felt their pa- 
triotism not as an emotional vibration, 
but as a sentiment of love. They yearned 
for their holy city when in exile and 
their joy at seeing it again, as set forth 
in their psalms, indicates their deep af- 
fection for their country. They displayed 
a religious and ethical passion in their 
patriotism and denounced and eradi- 
cated sin that had previously sapped the 
life of their nation. 

The Star-Spangled Banner certainly 
does not favor a type of narrow national- 
ism, as against the broader and higher 
patriotism of the brotherhood of nations, 

America is the composite of man bred 
of all extractions and accepts the spirit 
of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, as well 
as the Magna Carta and, certainly, as the 
good samaritan of modern times is the 
true guide of liberty-loving nations. 
Certainly, we have not been guilty of a 
selfish love for our own country alone 
but, on the other hand, have been for- 
getful of ourselves to not deny others in 
the human family their aspirations, com- 
forts, and economic and military secu- 
rity. 

Oh thus be it ever when free men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's 
desolation. 

Blessed with victory and peace, may the 
heaven-rescued land, 

Praise the power that hath made and 
preserved us a Nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 

And this be our motto: 

In God is our trust. 


The tune of our national anthem is in 
keeping with its soaring heights of 
sweeping grandeur like the eagle in its 
balanced tempo of winged flight. 

As Calvin Coolidge said in his address 
at Philadelphia at the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence—he contended that the 
exhortation of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner—“We can conquer only when our 
cause is just.” We can feel secure in our 
national safety only so long as we prac- 
tice our national motto: “In God is our 
trust.” 

The spirit of our national anthem is 
one with the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence. It came from a concept 
of .religious teaching gained under a 
great spirit of development of the re- 
ligious insight of the people. It resulted 
in great moral power. 

Our national anthem, The Star-Span- 
gled Banner fully treats in glorifying 
terms the symbol of our country. 

Oh say can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars 
through the perilous night, 

O'er the ramparts we watched were so gal- 
lantly streaming. 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag 
was still there. 

Oh, say does that Star-Spangled Banner yet 
wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave? 


The flag was born almost 1 year after 
the Declaration of Independence on 
June 14, 1777. The Continental Con- 
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gress voted that the flag of the United 
States should consist of 13 red and white 
stripes and a union of blue with 13 stars. 
Previously flags of various designs had 
been used by the Army and several of 
the States. A star and stripe was added 
for each newly admitted State. But 
later Congress enacted legislation limit- 
ing the flag to the 13 stripes, alternating 
red and white, representing the Thirteen 
Original States and that, in the little 
square heaven of blue, a star for each 
State. The red is of scarlet color—a 
bright, brilliant red of an orange tinge— 
the red of love, loyalty, and courage, 
the colors of blood, the fire of life. 
The white signifying purity of pur- 
pose, the transparent beauty of light 
meaning truth and saintly righteous- 
ness. The white stars in a blue field sig- 
nify the Star of Bethlehem, a sacred 
meaning of the coming of the sacred 
ideals and aspirations of a free people 
with democratic ideals and a love for 
the perfection of the spotless character 
of our national aims and the realization 
of our strong virtues. 
On the shore dimly seen through the mists 
of the deep, 
Where the foes’ haughty host in dread si- 
lence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, 
O'er the towering steep as it fitfully blows, 
Half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam, in full glory reflected 
Now shines on the stream. 
'Tis the Star-Spangled Banner 
Oh long may it wave, 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave. 


The beauty of the flag unfurled, 
floating upon the breeze of this free 
America, with a beautiful grace and bal- 
ance of excellence, personifies the true 
spirit of American ideology. It does not 
stimulate in one the idolaters’ worship of 
it, but rather a sudden acceptance of 
the beauty of it. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, in its sec- 
ond stanza, is glorified in itself. The 
lines in the first stanza—‘rockets’ red 
glare, the bombs bursting in air,” and the 
lines in the second stanza, the ‘foe’s 
haughty host,” is only a depiction of the 
battle. Certainly the battle itself is not 
glorified. It is the sight of the flag that 
arouses the feelings of the observer. It 
is the flag that is loved, not war. The 
United States flag is a beautiful flag. 
The design, its symmetry, and the ar- 
rangement of the beautiful colors, give 
to it a pretty and pleasing acceptance as 
a beautiful banner in its appearance, 
waving in the breeze. The country it 
represents as a symbol would not have 
anything to do with this feeling. For- 
eign nations have commented upon its 
appearance as being strikingly attrac- 
tive. It is significant because it is the 
sign of the American Government. In 
humility I have penned these few lines: 

Our FLAG 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
Long may we sing, 
That in God is our trust 
So the heavens do ring! 
For it glories the fiag 
With the freedom it brings 
To the land of the free man 
Where liberty clings. 
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To those who would change it 
We say, without fear, 

That the soul of America 
Holds it too dear. 


And the veterans who loved it 
Who died in a war, 

Are singing its tune 
On God's heavenly shore. 

The national anthem isa 
World hymn today, 

For freedom-loving nations 
Revere it that way. 


Listed below are interesting news 
items in the Chicago Tribune treating 
with the changing tonality of the voice 
of Americans, with or without quality or 
talent. It might be further stated that 
you have it or you do not. If you flatly 
hum, squeak or bray, it is needless to 
say this whole paper discussion is un- 
necessary. 

The Tribune on July 19, 1939, stated 
that a Metropolitan American tenor, 
Frederick Jagel, filed a suit in the Fed- 
eral district court attacking the legality 
of The Star-Spangled Banner as the na- 
tional anthem at a time when the de- 
pression had the country on the ropes 
and too weak to make an outcry. 
Thomas Tardelli, his attorney, said that 
he would ask for a determination wheth- 
er the Congress had a right in 1931 to so 
designate the song. 

In a few hours, in Washington, the 
great-grandson of the author, Lt. Col. 
Francis Scott Key-Smith once more en- 
tered the lists in its defense; also, Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., president general 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Jagel said he could not sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner and he did not 
think anyone else could. 

The defenders scoffed at this criticism 
saying: Anyone can sing it. Just learn 
the words and the music. It was re- 
written in a lower key. 

Jagel’s petition avers that it has a low 
tune with too many high notes. He called 
the words vindictive and nonpoetic, and 
wedded to an ancient barroom ballad 
with a difficult range of one and one-fifth 
octaves. Not even a tenor could be at 
home in a range like that, insisted the 
tenor. 

Old stuff, said the keysmith—they will 
do it every time—referring to the song's 
enemies, who in his lifetime he has come 
to know as legion. 

He cited President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s issuance of an executive order 
making The Star-Spangled Banner the 
national anthem for all military pur- 
poses—that it had held its place 117 years 
before Congress acted—that Admiral 
Dewey supplied Prince Henry of Prussia 
with band music for the song. The 
Prince had entertained Dewey at Manila 
and had played, Hail Columbia, as the 
national anthem. 

Another news item as follows appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune May 23, 1958, by 
Seymour Raven: 

Ir VOICES Get LOWER OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 
May BECOME INAUDIBLE 
(By Seymour Raven) 

No peacetime audience in my memory 
turned in a better performance of The Star- 
Spangled Banner than did the crowd at the 
recent opening night of Moscow's Moiseyev 
folk dancers here. If citizens have stood 
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largely silent on so many other occasions, 
they more than redeemed themselves in the 
presence of the Russians. For strategic rea- 
sons that need no explaining, it is better that 
way than the other way around. 

Recent proposals to revise our national an- 
them, based on helplessness before the chal- 
lenge of the song’s melodic range, may be a 
new expression of dissatisfaction—but the 
dissatisfaction itself is of very long stand- 
ing. As you have seen, one complaint talks 
about vocal strain and others soon enlarge 
the argument to esthetic considerations. 
This has been going on a long time, even 
before The Star-Spangled Banner was given 
official status. 

The Tribune’s music critic at the turn 
of the century, George Upton, complained: 

“Tt should be humiliating to the national 
pride that our Star-Spangled Banner is sung 
to the tune of an English tavern drinking 
song; that Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
is borrowed from Britannia, the Pride of the 
Ocean; that the melody of Hail Columbia 
is of uncertain origin; that the tune of 
America came to us after it had done years 
of service in France and England. 

“All of ours are borrowed. It is said that 
national anthems are inspired when the 
moment comes. The moment is a long time 
coming.” 

Well, now, if the moment was a long 
time coming a half century ago, what would 
Upton say about it today? 

When Congress put the official stamp on 
The Star-Spangled Banner in 1931, it did so 
against a considerable accumulation of con- 
trary feeling not alone Upton’s. On record 
was the opposition of the music super- 
visors national conference (1930), which 
said “the text is a refiection of a single 
wartime event which cannot fully repre- 
sent the spirit of a nation committed to 
peace and good will” and that “the music, 
while thrilling when well sung on occasions 
of high patriotic fervor, is not suitable for 
frequent singing in assemblages where a 
national anthem is needed.” 

Very latest efforts to remedy the situa- 
tion deal with alteration of the tune, to 
make it lie more comfortably within the 
voice. But in my opinion this does little 
good because the words will continue to lie 
uneasily within the English language. The 
melody deserves the kind of words Francis 
Scott Key wrote to it. They deserve each 
other. 

For every move one may make to bevel off 
the melody, one ought to make a compensa- 
tory move with the text, for the words as 
words are edgy and out of range. A revised 
text might go something like this: 


By the light of early dawn, 
So proudly we see 
Aland of the brave 
And a home for the free. 


By this time the text is much different 
and the melody perhaps wholly different. 
Good. We might be on the way to a totally 
mew song, and don’t think for a minute I 
am nominating the four lines above as the 
start of a new text. Write your own. 

The moment is a long time coming, Upton 
said. He understood the perils of waiting. 
See what the architects of New York’s Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts are 
compelled to do for their Philharmonic and 
Metropolitan Opera housing plans. 

Those architects are finding that they 
must cut the seating capacity because new 
generations of Americans are huskier and 
need more room for comfort. Rather than 
build the halls larger, and possibly reach a 
point of diminishing returns in acoustics, 
the New York planners are making the noble 
sacrifice of reduced ticket potential. 

The question now arises: If Americans are 
growing taller, and broader across the beam, 
may they not also be developing deeper 
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voices? Will American males drop out of 
the tenor range and become a race of baril- 
tones, basses, and bassi profundi? Will fe- 
males scale downward from contralto, 
doomed to rocking the gentle lark in the 
cradle of the deep? 

The threat is very real, for then every- 
body will sing The Star-Spangled Banner 
several keys lower than at present. On that 
basis the high notes will be attainable, but 
the low notes will be inaudible. As every- 
body knows, when you go below a certain 
pitch you get not tone but hot air. 

Before America gets into a position where 
it is singing an inaudible national anthem 
(O, Say, Can You Hear?) somebody better 
come up with a new one. There is not a 
minute to lose. 


We are largely indebted to Mr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, former president of Boston 
College, retired 1951, who treated this 
subject with thorough finesse in his book, 
the American Canon, teaching and 
preaching Americanism in an unusual 
and effective manner. He considered the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and presents and 
discusses it, as one of the documents 
which constitute the American way of 
life, which forms part of an authorita- 
tive code for all who call themselves 
Americans, and should understand. We 
must disagree with his interpretation of 
certain statements and toasts given by 
heroic Americans as emphasizing a mili- 
taristic attitude. After all, love of 
country does connote the idea that one 
would die for his country, defending it 
against a common enemy, whether the 
moral issues were right or wrong. 

Other bills being considered are House 
Joint Resolution 517, by Mr. Dorn of 
New York; H. R. 4303, by Mrs. ST. 
GEORGE; H, R. 10452 by Mr. Kearns; and 
H. R. 12231 by Mr. ZELENKO, 


The President Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the high point in recent meet- 
ings of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has been remarks from the 
President. At the 45th national conven- 
tion, held here in Washington, D. C., this 
year, we were honored by having the 
speech from the President delivered by 
Maj. Gen. J. S. Bragdon, special assist- 
ant to the President of the United 
States. The President in his remarks 
recognized the importance of river and 
harbor and water resources development. 
General Bragdon gave us a short, but 
vitally important speech on his own be- 
half and I take pleasure in presenting 
herewith these two addresses: 

REMARKS BY Mas. Gen. J. S. Bracpon, SPE- 
CIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 45TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Max 16, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished - guests, 

ladies, and gentlemen, the President asked 
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me to convey to you his personal regards 
and to present a message to all in attend- 
ance at this conference. It is a great privi- 
lege for me to do so; 

The Honorable Overton BROOKS, 

Member of Congress, President, Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Overton: Please give my greetings to 
those attending the 45th annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

This annual meeting demonstrates the 
widespread interest of our citizens in the 
use and conservation of our country’s water 
and land resources. Here too is convincing 
evidence that there must be the broadest 
possible participation and cooperation in the 
development of our resource projects. 

This work takes time and skill. It is a 
real application of Amercian democracy; 
with all voices heard, all needs fairly 
weighed, 

We begin with a host of problems: the 
growing competitive uses of water, the 
thirst of our complex metropolitan and sub- 
urban areas, the sometimes overlapping and 
conflicting responsibilities of Federal, State, 
and local agencies. In trying to answer 
these problems there are bound to be honest 
differences of opinion, but every effort must 
be made to move forward to new achieve- 
ments in the public interest, 

Our plans should be comprehensive to keep 
in balance all types of public construction 
according to their relative urgencies, 

Legislation for the 12 interstate compacts 
recently enacted by the Congress is a good 
example of the way water resource plans can 
be hammered out by enlisting the abilities 
of all concerned. Then as all join in vigor- 
ous preliminary participation, there is good 
reason to believe they will continue to share 
in the actual development, operation, and 
maintenance of works of improvement. 
This healthy process is well known to the 
members of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress who have long played an active 
part in this demanding field. 

In this spirit, I am delighted to send best 
wishes to you for another fine convocation, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


The President emphasized, as you have 
noted, what we believe to be one of the 
fundamental prerequisites for securing the 
kind of water resource development from 
which we all can receive lasting satisfac- 
tion—broad participation, cooperation, and 
willingness to share responsibility. 

Since time began, man has had to deal 
with the plain but stubborn fact that his 
wants are infinite while the resources avail- 
able to satisfy them have specific limits, 
History is replete with examples of how so- 
cieties down through the ages have organized 
themselves to match resources with needs. 
Success in this effort has insured survival, 
as with Switzerland. Failure to do so re- 
sulted in decline and ultimate decay as with 
ancient Syria. 

In the United States, we have traditionally 
recognized the right of freedom of action of 
individuals. But, in George Bernard Shaw’s 
language, ‘Liberty (freedom) means respon- 
sibility. That is why most men dread it.” 
So the right of each community to enjoy its 
water resources carries with it also partici- 
pation in their development—responsibili- 
ties which include cooperative action and 
compromise when necessary for the overall 
good. 

Our public works needs have pyramided. 
Count the needs of your children and grand- 
children and those of your neighbors. In 
ever-increasing amounts they require addi- 
tional public facilities, including water sup- 
ply, water transportation, and all the other 
blessings that result from the best uses of 
water. 
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Their needs are augmented by greater 
wants for better living, a better car, wider 
streets, and better lighting. We want our 
children’s standard of living to grow. 

When our citizens become cramped in our 
cities and want the fresh air and greater 
space of the suburbs, they get on the move. 
And Mr. Tom Jones, citizen, expects his 
public servants to provide additional public 
facilities for him to do so. We believe the 
expectations reasonable. 

These not-so-unreasonable needs, wants, 
and growth movements have expanded to 
such gargantuan proportions that our re- 
sources have become taxed and we must 
choose between them. We must determine 
the relative urgencies of these demands. We 
need a sound method for this determination. 

In a particular sense, when a region's citi- 
zens count up their natural water and related 
land resources and consider their future, 
should they in an arid region say, “We shall 
make steel here,” or in the midst of the 
Rockies, “We shall raise cattle here.” Should 
they not rather inquire, “What can we best 
do with what God has given us? What water 
resources have we? Are they limited? Can 
we augment them? Can we use them to 
transport materials to us and to carry away 
what we make? Shall we farm, mine, raise 
cattle, or manufacture? Finally, in view 
of all factors, what various alternatives have 
we to choose from to best guide our immedi- 
ate future and the longer range future of our 
children?” 

We believe a sound answer is that the best 
path of growth is that which nature dictates 
with all her assets weighed together. It is 
not a unilateral approach which springs from 
a study by any one agency which has been 
charged with one major function. We be- 
lieve any region has a right to consider all 
possible alternative choices for its future 
growth. 

We believe simply that the principles, 
choice, and selection of “the best for the 
region,” “the best for the basin,” “the best 
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for the State,” and “the best for the Nation” 
should be applied to all planning before de- 
cisions are made. And all the folks of the 
region, basin, or State should have a voice 
in this planning from the beginning, 

Comprehensive planning connotes not only 
& coordination of the functional planning 
of agencies and the harmonizing of the ef- 
forts of all levels of government, but aggres- 
sive participation by those primarily con- 
cerned. We have only to look at the $12- 
billion plan of the great State of California 
for an outstanding example. Think of it— 
& $12-billion plan for one State. It is their 
plan. Of course, they have cooperated with 
Federal and local agencies in its development 
and desire the benefits of such Federal as- 
sistance as the laws provide. But California 
has a plan based on California’s conception 
of California’s future. 

The great State of Texas is, I understand, 
developing a long-range plan which, too, will 
be Texas’ own plan as Texans see their 
destiny. 

I believe you in this Rivers and Harbors 
Congress agree in wanting the best plan, not 
the next best. The recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, submitted to the Congress 
of the United States in January 1956, con- 
tained policies and principles with attendant 
organizations to make our water-resources- 
development programs the best. 

They mark out a coordinated course of 
action whose sole objective is to attain the 
best. 

Our water policies, to a degree, have, like 
Topsy, “just growed” in a somewhat piece- 
meal fashion. This was only natural, since 
the Federal Government has at different his- 
torical periods responded to the most promi- 
nent pressure of need of the people of that 
period. Emphasis on functional develop- 
ment through programs of specific agencies 
with specific duties was natural. But as the 
country has become more and more closely 
knit together, and its needs have grown in 
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diversity, complexity, and size, these func- 
tions have overlapped and impinged on each 
other in many regions. ` 

Some years ago a friend of mine told me 
of the expansion of his company in the 
food line. It absorbed many smaller food 
businesses, some of which in turn had sey- 
eral lines which competed with those of 
other divisions of the mother company. This 
overlapping took place not only in type of 
product but soon in the regions served geo- 
graphically. The law of diminishing returns 
came into play and earnings fell. Manage- 
ment then had to reexamine their resources 
and objectives and do some pruning. No 
major divisions were eliminated but collabo- 
ration was secured through establishment 
of definite policies and a rearrangement of 
the organization to assure their carrying out. 

The need for coordination of our water 
resource development through adoption of a 
broad national policy with effective organi- 
zation to follow up is greater today than 
ever, We need some more definite charts 
and guides to follow as programs and proj- 
ects multiply. 

I would like to recall for your considera- 
tion a point made by your able President, the 
Honorable Congressman Overton BROOKS, in 
his statement before the House Public Works 
Committee several years ago. It is even 
more applicable today. He stated that the 
matter of providing a sound policy for the 
conservation and development of our coun- 
try’s water resources is of broad national in- 
terest involving the Federal Government, the 
States, the political subdivisions, corporate 
entities, and individuals. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has been traditionally a leader in the water 
resources development of our country. We 
can take comfort in the knowledge that your 
organization will continue to advance the 
common effort for better balanced, more eco- 
nomic, coordinated public construction in 
which all citizens can participate and from 
which all will benefit. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercy, bowing at this noon- 
tide altar of Thy grace, may we be viv- 
idly conscious that we need not turn 
back to bygone centuries to hear Thy 
voice, as if Thou dost no longer speak to 
men. 

Above the noise of crashing systems, 
yea, in and through the change and 
confusion of our day, give us to see that 
Thou.art searching out the souls of men 
before Thy judgment seat. 

Through the want and woe of Thy 
world, and of Thy children, our broth- 
ers, Thy voice to us is sounding. 

So, hearing and heeding the divine 
summons, may our compassion, wide as 
human need, help to heal the open sores 
of the world as we serve the present age, 
our calling to fulfill. 


In the dear Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ee June 18, 1958, was dispensed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3910) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two House thereon, and that Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. 
Jones of Alabama, Mr. MCGREGOR, and 
Mr. Mack of Washington were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 12948) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 


the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 


were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

8.846. An act for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor recre- 
ation resources of the public lands and other 
land and water areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1248. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark; 

8.2064. An act for the relief of Marie Ethel 
Pavlovitcb and her daughter, Dolly Hester 
Pavlovitch; 

8.2087. An act for the relief of Eva Licht- 
fuss; 

S. 2099. An act for the relief of Irene B. 


Moss; 

8.2147. An act for the relief of Chong Sook 
Rhee; 

§. 2196. An act for the relief of Annadore 
E. D. Haubold and Cynthia Edna Haubold; 

8S. 2245. An act for the relief of Moy Tong 
Poy; 

5. 2256. An act for the relief of Luz Poblete 
and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; 

S. 2301. An act for the relief of Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell; 

8. 2346. An act for the relief of Lucy Hed- 
wig Schultz; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Ilona Agnes 
Ronay; 

8. 2503. An act for the relief of Maria H. 
Aguas and Buena M. Castro; 

8.2538. An act for the relief of Florica 
Bogdan; 

8.2618. An act for the relief of Cedomilj 
Mihailo Ristic; 

S. 2650. An act for the relief of Tokiyo Na-, 
kajima and her child, Megumi (Kathy) Na- 
kajima; 
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S. 2657. An act for the relief of Jesus Ro- 
meo Sotelo-Lopez; 
5.2713. An act for the relief of Abbas Mo- 
Awad; 


5.2718. An act for the relief of Haseep Mil- 
hem Esper; 
S. 2849, An act for the relief of Moo Wah 


Jung; 

8. 2940. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Choy; and 

8.3124. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Hton Chatterton (Tommy Kim). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12948) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 

purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 

«no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tion on the Calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John B. Hussey, of Louisiana, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 22, 1963. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN TREATIES TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreigv. Relations I sub- 
mit a resolution providing that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate be directed to re- 
turn to the President the nine treaties 
mentioned in the President’s request of 
April 22, 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 


tion will be read for the information of 
, the Senate. 
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‘The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be, and is hereby, directed to return to 
the President of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with his message of April 22, 1958, 
the following treaties: 

Executive C, 80th Congress, Ist session, 
conciliation treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines, signed at Manila November 16, 
1946 


Executive T, 80th Congress, ist session, 
convention concerning social security for 
seafarers, adopted by the International La- 
bor Conference, Seattle, June 6-29, 1946 
(ILO Convention No. 70). 

Executive HH, 80th Congress, Ist session, 
inter-American convention on the rights of 
the author in literary, scientific, and artistic 
works, signed at Washington June 22, 1946 
(Inter-American Copyright Convention). 

Executive G, 8lst Congress, Ist session, 
convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining 
and manufacturing industries, including 
building and construction, and in agricul- 
ture, adopted by the International Labor 
Conference, Geneva, June 2-22, 1938 (ILO 
Convention No. 63). 

Executive B, 82d Congress, Ist session, 
convention concerning the organization of 
the Employment Service, adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, San Francisco, 
June 17-July 10, 1948 (ILO Convention No. 
88). 

Executive H, 82d Congress, ist session, 
Understanding with respect to ILO Conven- 
tion No. 63, concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, including build- 
ing and construction, and in agriculture. 

Executive J, 82d Congress, ist session, 
convention concerning vacation holidays 
with pay for seafarers, adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, Geneva, June 
8—July 2, 1949 (ILO Convention No, 91), 

Executive K, 82d Congress, Ist session, 
convention concerning crew accommodations 
on board ship (revised 1949), adopted by the 
International Labor Conference, Geneva, 
June 8-July 2, 1949 (ILO Convention No, 
92). 

Executive L, 82d Congress, Ist session, 
convention concerning wages, hours of work 
on board ship and manning (revised 1949), 
adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence, Geneva, June 8—July 2, 1949 (ILO Con- 
vention No. 93). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, these are 
treaties to which the administration has 
found it desirable to give further study 
in view of the developments occurring 
since their negotiation. All are listed in 
the resolution which the clerk has just 
read. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be considered and agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution is agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR CERTAIN WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Mud River, Ky., 
and Tramperos Creek, N. Mex. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Antelope Creek, 
Nebr., Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks, Okla., and 
Auds Creek, Tex. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 

ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on agreements concluded 
during May 1958, under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, with the Governments of Ice- 
land and Burma (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ĪMMUNITIES ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the International Organizations Im- 
munities Act, extending certain privileges, 
exemptions and immunities to international 
organizations and to officers and employees 
thereof (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Finance, 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT, MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL Park 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 
posed supplemental agreement in Mount 
Rainier National Park (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN INDIANS UV. THE UNITED 
STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings have been finally concluded with 
respect to the claim of Tillamook Tribe of 
Indians, Coquille Tribe of Indians, Kusan 
Tribe of Indians, Kwatami Tribe of Indians, 
Rogue River Tribe of Indians, Skoton Tribe 
of Indians, Shasta Tribe of Indians, Sainstkea 
Tribe of Indians, Too-Too-To-Ney Tribe of 
Indians, Umpqua Tribe of Indians, Calapoota 
Tribe of Indians, Tualitin Tribe of Indians, 
Yamhill Tribe of Indians, Santiam Tribe of 
Indians, Willamette Tribe of Indians, Chetco 
Tribe of Indians, Chinook Tribe of Indians, 
Cascade Tribe of Indians, Clackamas Tribe 
of Indians, Molalla Tribe of Indians, the 
Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians, and 
portions and descendants of all such tribes, 
Plaintiffs, v. the United States, Defendant, 
docket No. 239 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings have been finally concluded with 
respect to the claim of the Pottawatomie 
Tribe of Indians, the Prairie Band of the 
Pottawatomie Tribe of Indians, et al., Plain- 
tijs, v. United States of America, Defend- 
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ant, Docket No. 15-H (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, & list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value 
or historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
CARLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by the members of the firm of Harwood, Hef- 
ferman & Soden, attorneys at law, Newport 
Beach, Calif., favoring the enactment of 
House bills 9 and 10, relating to the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Severin Margulies, of New York City, N. Y., 
relating to a world army and a world court; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Baltic-Ameri- 
can Committee, of Chicago, Il., relating to 
world peace and self-government for the 
Baltic States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The petition of R. H. Simon, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., relating to the hourly wage un- 
der the minimum wage law; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The memorial of Mike Honea, of Dallas, 
Tex., remonstrating against the admission of 
Alaska into the Union as a State; ordered 
to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 332. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the establishment of plans for 
the peaceful exploration of outer space 
(Rept. No. 1728). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work (Rept. 
No. 1729). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

5.3469. A bill to amend the Act of July 
31, 1953, relating to the Arch Hurley Con- 
servancy District, Tucumcari reclamation 
project, New Mexico (Rept. No. 1730). 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 12586. An act to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase United 
States obligations directly from the Treasury 
(Rept. No. 1731), 
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BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr, BEALL, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. THYE, 
and Mr. HOBLITZELL) : 

S. 4033. A bill the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to assist small-business con- 
cerns to participate in and derive benefits 
from research and development; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

8. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as National 
Children’s Dental Health Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McOLELLAN when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


SMALL BUSINESS RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, cn behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOoBLITZELL], I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to enable small busi- 
nesses to set up joint research and de- 
velopment organizations by pooling their 
financial resources, subject to initial 
Government approval and periodic re- 
view of such agreements to insure that 
the projects operate in the best economic 
interests of the Nation and with the 
aid of loans for the Small Business 
Administration. 

Under the terms of the bill, which is 
entitled the “Small Business Research 
and Development Assistance Act of 
1958,” the Small Business Administrator 
may loan up to $250,000 to any research 
and development organization estab- 
lished by a group of small concerns 
which presently could qualify for indi- 
vidual loans under the provisions of the 
Small Business Act of 1953. The total 
amount available for such research and 
development loans would not exceed $20 
million; and in order to provide the 
necessary funds, the bill increases the 
Small Business Administration’s overall 
lending authority from $530 million to 
$550 million. 

The challenge to our country is how 
to get for small business enough of the 
advantages of big business so that 
smaller firms will have a fair competi- 
tive opportunity in today’s markets. 
Chief among the advantages enjoyed 
by big business are the benefits gained 
from conducting major research and 
development projects, the cost of which 
is usually prohibitive for small business. 

Notwithstanding the recession, re- 
search and development expenditures 
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this year are expected to amount to 
more than $8 billion, nearly 10 percent 
more than in 1957, while net investment 
in new plant and equipment during 1958 
will drop off some $8 billion, or about 
25 percent. Research and development 
costs, which were below the $5 billion 
figure in 1955, are estimated to more 
than double by 1960—the year when 
manufacturers predict that at least 10 
percent of their total sales will be in 
products not even made in 1956. 

The significance of these figures in the 
competitive race is obvious when it is 
revealed that 92 percent of all firms with 
less than 100 employees do not engage in 
research and development, while nearly 
95 percent of those businesses with 5,000 
or more workers do engage in such 
projects. 

Mr. President, today small businesses 
generally do not turn to research and de- 
velopment, because of their limited re- 
sources and lack of orientation. Butin 
instances where small businesses do uti- 
lize the service of established research 
and development services, they do not 
generally receive the benefits from aux- 
iliary findings resulting from the re- 
search contracted for; this useful and 
valuable information is the property of 
the research organization. Under the 
provisions of my bill, there would be a 
ready inducement for small businesses, 
through their trade association or on a 
regional basis, to organize research and 
development associations. 

Mr. President, so far as I know, this 
is the first effort to afford that coopera- 
tive opportunity, either on a regional 
basis or an industrywide basis, through 
their trade associations and through 
small-business firms. For years, as a 
lawyer, I represented their trade asso- 
ciations; and I believe this measure will 
be a means of enabling small businesses 
to keep up with the pace of today. 

The present business recession has 
drawn the special problems of small 
business into sharp focus. Unless Goy- 
ernment aid, in terms of loans for tech- 
nical assistance and research, is made 
available to them, the survival of thou- 
sands of these concerns is in doubt. 

Small business is not only a critical 
part of our social order; it is the back- 
bone of the United States economy, for 
more than 4 million firms—about 95 per- 
cent of the total—employ 50 workers or 
less. The general state of its health is 
not good. 

The Small Business Administration 
reports that, for the first 4 months of 
1958, the number of failures was 15 per- 
cent greater than over 1 year ago. In 
my home State of New York, which has 
over one-tenth of all the small busi- 
nesses, the failure rate for the same pe- 
riod has risen nearly 25 percent. Un- 
fortunately, this is not a new national 
trend. With the exception of 1955, the 
number of small business failures has in- 
creased every year since 1951. Repeat- 
edly, studies show a high correlation be- 
tween the growth rate of an individual 
industry and firms in it and the percent- 
age of sales dollars invested in research 
and development. 
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Even before our present serious busi- 
ness situation developed, we had reached 
a point where new methods to encourage 
small firms to develop and make their 
full contribution to an ever-growing 
economy had to be devised. High on the 
list of new means toward accomplishing 
that end is to permit small firms to en- 
gage in joint research ventures, so they 
can keep pace with progress in an era in 
which new methods and processes de- 
velop rapidly, brandnew products ap- 
pear, and customer buying habits often 
change dramatically. If smaller con- 
cerns are limited to their financial re- 
sources, then thousands of them must 
either reach a certain level and stagnate 
or, being unable to compete against the 
newest products, must eventually go 
under. 

The bill T am introducing today gives 
approved research and development or- 
ganizations incorporated as a mutual or 
stock company authority to do the fol- 
lowing: 

First. To construct, acquire, or estab- 
lish laboratories and other facilities for 
the conduct of research. 

Second. To undertake applied research 
on its own initiative, and to share the 
results with its members. 

Third. To collect research information 
related to a particular industry, and dis- 
seminate it to its members. 

Fourth. To conduct applied research 
on a protected, proprietary, and contrac- 
tual basis, with member or nonmember 
firms, Government agencies, and other. 

Fifth. To prosecute applications for 
patents, and render patent services for 
member firms. 

Sixth. To negotiate and grant licenses 
under patents held by it, and to establish 
subsidiary corporations designed to ex- 
ploit particular patents obtained by it. 

Ample safeguards have been provided 
to protect against violations of the anti- 
trust statutes. 

Under the language of the bill— 

The Administrator may, after consultation 
with the Attorney General and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
with the prior written approval of the At- 
torney General, approve any agreement be- 
tween small-business concerns involving the 
pooling of financial resources for the estab- 
lishment under State law of research and 
development organizations whenever the 
Administrator finds that the joint program 
proposed is consistent with the competitive, 


free-enterprise system and will strengthen 
the national economy. 


Approval of the agreement and. the 
joint program could be withdrawn at any 
time when it was felt the best interests 
of the national economy were not being 
served and, for example, whenever it was 
determined that concerns participating 
in the project could no longer be classi- 
fied as small business. 

Normally, under present procedures, 
small businesses just starting out do not 
receive Small Business Administration 
loans. However, this bill allows the Ad- 
ministrator, following the regular ap- 
proyal procedures, to loan up to $250,000 
to a newly organized research and de- 
velopment group. The loans, made di- 
rectly or together with other lending 
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institutions, will run up to 30 years, and 
can be extended or renewed for not more 
than an additional 10 years, at a rate 
of interest to be determined, insofar as 
the Government’s share is concerned, by 
the Small Business Administration. It 
should be pointed out that, while the 
small-business research and development 
pool is a new entity, the small businesses 
owning and operating it will be well es- 
tablished and responsible firms. 

The job security of 35 million Amer- 
ican workers depends on the financial 
stability and growth potential of all our 
Nation's small businesses. Their future 
is directly related to the ability of small 
business to attract new customers and 
enter new markets with new products 
here at home and in the years ahead, 
with increasing participation in export- 
ing goods into enlarging markets in the 
partially developed areas of the world. 
Scientists have assured us that research 
techniques can be applied successfully to 
nearly every type of small business, both 
in the technical and in the distribution 
fields. We must open wide the labora- 
tory door to firms of every size in every 
industry, for it is evident that research, 
discovery, and development represent the 
main basis of progress for business in 
the decades ahead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4033) amending the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to assist small- 
business concerns to participate in and 
derive benefits from research and devel- 
opment, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL 
HEALTH WEEK 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
dental profession, through the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, will sponsor the 
11th National Children’s Dental Health 
Week during February of 1959. This 
event will be one of the most important 
features of a centennial year celebration 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the association. 

Tooth decay affects more children 
than does any other disease. It would 
require every dentist working full time 
on children to even partially eliminate 
dental disease caused by the ravages of 
dental decay, and such a project would 
be an impossibility. 

Much of the untold damage to the 
health of children and much of the cost 
of dental care could be prevented 
through use of measures now available 
to curb dental disease. Many of the 
dental problems of adults, furthermore, 
could have been eliminated had these 
individuals taken proper precaution dur- 
ing childhood and youth. 

Unlike many other diseases, there is 
no single preventive, such as vaccination, 
to minimize tooth decay, although fluori- 
dation of water supplies is contributing 
to the overall picture in this field. The 
individual must be motivated to take the 
necessary steps to prevent dental prob- 
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lems. This motivation must stem, in 
part, from health educational programs 
at community, State and national levels, 
calling attention to the importance of 
good dental health and how it can be 
achieved and maintained. Attaining 
this goal is the prime purpose of National 
Children’s Dental Health Week. 

At the request of the American Dental 
Association, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to give official recognition 
to the importance of good dental health 
by proclaiming February 8-14, 1959, as 
National Children’s Dental Health Week. 
I believe this measure should be given 
full support by Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim February 
8-14, 1959, as National Children’s Dental 
Health Week, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3912) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, which 
were referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
me, to the bill (H. R. 7963) an act to 
amend the Small Business Act of 1953. 
My amendments would establish the 
Small Business Administration as a 
permanent agency. I do not intend to 
speak on the amendments for any length 
of time today. However, I want my col- 
leagues to know of my action and to so- 
licit their support for this long-delayed 
and much-needed action. 

The action which the Senate takes 
on the extension of SBA is being care- 
fully watched by thousands of sincere 
and hard-working small-business men 
throughout the Nation. They know that 
the House has already voted for a perma- 
nent extension with only two dissenting 
votes. They also know that the Senate 
has refused to come to grips with this 
particular aspect of the SBA bill. Three 
times now we have sidestepped the issue. 
Each time some excuse was found to de- 
lay a decision. 

I submit that the time for decision is 
right now in the Senate Chamber. I am 
one who has consistently fought for a 
permanent SBA. I intend to continue 
my efforts and for that reason I submit 
the p endmeants to make SBA perma- 
nent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC, PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD. 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him on the use of 
milk-dispensing machines for employees in 
the Federal Government and in private en- 
terprise. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

Excerpts from an address entitled “The 
Crisis in Government Administration,” de- 
livered by Senator Morse before the Federal 
Communications Commission Bar Associa- 
tion on June 19, 1958. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Address delivered by Secretary of Defense 
Neil McElroy at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 12, 1958, 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION—AD- 
DRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Myr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday Secretary Folsom, of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, delivered an address at ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new head- 
quarters building of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, here in 
Washington. His remarks were brief, 
but they deserve wide attention. 

The Secretary expressed fear that we 
are relaxing into our old apathy and 
self-delusion about education, and that 
we are losing the interest and concern 
which swept the country after the 
launching of the first Russian satellite. 

Secretary Folsom’s warning is worth 
repeating: 

We cannot, as a people, afford to let 
American education languish. 


Mr. President, the situation has not 
improved since last fall; in fact, the need 
to strengthen our educational system is 
all the greater, in the light of Commis- 
sioner Derthick’s valuable firsthand 
report on Russian education, which he 
presented last week, and which was 
placed in the Record on Friday, June 13, 
by my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
part of my remarks, the complete text 
of Secretary Folsom’s address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Marion B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY 
oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AT 
GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY or New 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JUNE 18, 1958 
President Hawkes, Dr. McIntosh, members 

and guests of the American Association of 

University Women, it is a pleasure to meet 

with you on this significant occasion and 

to convey to you my own and the Depart- 
ment’s cordial greetings. 

There needs to be a new wave of ground 
breaking—for education—all over America. 

Certainly, we will meed more and better 
buildings and equipment for education in 
the years ahead. But that is by no means 
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all. There is a lot of other building—and 
rebuilding—that needs to be done in Amer- 
ican education. 

For one thing, there is a pressing need 
for better salary structures in education. 
The salaries we pay many of our teachers 
are as outmoded as many of the buildings 
in which they haye to teach. 

We need a better system for early identi- 
fication and encouragement of able stu- 
dents. Far too many of our better students 
end their education too soon. 

We need to put greater emphasis on sub- 
jects essential to any real understanding of 
today’s world—subjects in the fields of 
science and the liberal arts. A recent study 
showed, for example, that less than 1 out 
of 8 American high school graduates 
had taken a year of chemistry, that only 
about 1 out of 4 had had a year of 
physics, and only about 1 out of 8 had taken 
a course in advanced mathematics. In any 
1 year, only about 1 out of 7 American high- 
school students are studying a modern for- 
eign language. 

Above all, we need to build into the 
American conscience a greater respect for 
education, a greater esteem for intellectual 
achievement. And we need to greaten 
appreciation of the crucial importance of 
education to the very survival of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

I wish all of you could have heard the 
preliminary report of a month-long study of 
education in the Soviet Union by a team of 
distinguished United States educators. 

Speaking for the delegation before the 
National Press Club last Friday, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in our 
Department, Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
summarized the situation in these words: 

“The Russian attitude is, as one Soviet 
official told us, ‘We believe in a planned 
society, you in individual initiative. Let 
time tell’ They are convinced that time 
is on their side and that they can win 
world supremacy through education and 
hard work. 

“This conviction is basic to all of their 
efforts and all of their plans for the future,” 
Dr. Derthick said. “Education is para- 
mount. It is a kind of grand passion—this 
conviction that children, schools, and hard 
work will win them their place in the sun— 
and on the moon.” 

Dr. Derthick said that the confidence of 
members of the delegation in the educa- 
tional system of the United States, as re- 
flected in our better schools, had been 
strengthened by what they learned in Rus- 
sia. But the delegation’s concern for our 
weaker and neglected schools, he said, had 
been deepened. 

This study gives added weight to what I 
am sure most of us believe to be the sound- 
est prescription for American education. 
This is to build upon its strengths by ana- 
lyzing, acknowledging, and correcting its 
weaknesses, 


From its very early days, America has be- 
lieved that the highest purpose of education 
is to provide for each individual the oppor- 
tunity to realize his true potential. 

Surely, America should not depart from 
this high principle. Surely, we should not 
lower our sights in education. 

But we should appreciate the nature and 
magnitude of the task of keeping faith 
with the central purpose of American edu- 
cation. 

It is not enough simply to claim more for 
our system. We must also do more, for in 
the long run we seek more. 

A great wave of interest in education 
swept this country following the launching 
of the first Russian satellite. But already, it 
seems to me, our new-found concern about 
education is beginning to evaporate. There 
are signs that too much of our interest and 
concern was a flash reaction, rather than a 
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firm rededication to making our educational 
system a superlative vehicle for individual 
and democratic advancement. 


communities have acted in one way or an- 
other in recent months to improve their 
educational systems. But the total distance 
yet to go to bring American education 
abreast of needs and to keep it there is a 
sobering measurement indeed. 

The administration’s legislative proposals 
to help the States and communities improve 
education in certain critical respects were 
met initially with widespread public inter- 
est and considerable approval. Today—6 
months later—this legislation still faces 
formidable obstacles ın Congress. 

We cannot, as a people, afford to let 
American education languish. 

There is an identifiable group of Americans 
who have it in their power to make sure that 
this does not happen. I mean the women of 
America, 

I have an increasing conviction that the 
women of America should and will play an 
increasingly important part in marshaling 
the support for the major actions that will 
be needed in education in the months and 
years ahead. 

The college-educated women of America 
have a special responsibility for leadership in 
this crucial effort. There are many things 
they can do. 

They can get behind proposed bond issues 
needed for adequate school facilities in their 
communities, 

They can help build respect for teachers 
and interest in what teachers are trying 
to do. They can insist that teachers be ade- 
quately paid and that they not be burdened 
with too many nonteaching duties. 

And, most important of all, they can help 
instill not only in their own children but in 
children and parents of their communities 
the deep regard for intellectual achievement, 
the continuing desire for serious scholarship 
without which no educational system can be 
fully effective. 

None of these things, I feel sure, overesti- 
mates the power of American women, 

During the academic year now ending, 
more than 1 of every 3 persons studying for 
degrees in American colleges and universities 
were women. This is thrilling progress when 
we consider the attitudes that prevailed not 
so long ago toward higher education for 
women. 

These women are in college, we may be 
sure, not only because of the requirements 
of the business and professional worlds which 
many of them will be entering. A great many 
of them are in college simply because they 
want to have a better understanding of the 
world in which they live. And I am sure 
that many have a still further purpose. The 
late President Neilson of Smith College once 
said that “to educate a woman is to educate 
a family.” I believe an ever-increasing num- 
ber of women share this view and go to 
college so that they will be better able to 
help prepare their children for tomorrow's 
world. 

The event which brings us together today 
bears witness to the fact that your organi- 
zation is aware of the size and importance 
of the task we face in education—and will 
be doing something about it. 

Mankind will be the richer for your ef- 
forts. Emerson said: “* * * all mental 
and moral force is a positive good. It goes 
out from you, whether you will or not, and 
profits me whom you never thought of.” 

The American Association of University 
Women has witnessed—and helped to bring 
about—advances that even the most far- 
sighted of your founders scarcely could have 
envisioned, 
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This is a day that promises still greater 
things—for your organization, and for women 
everywhere, and for generations to come, It 
is a good day for education. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTION OF CERTAIN LEADERS 
OF REVOLT IN HUNGARY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1757, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 94. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 94) expressing 
indignation at the execution of certain 
leaders of the recent revolt in Hungary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed this is a resolution 
which was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], is present. The very able Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the author of the resolution, and the very 
able minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.anp], are anxious 
to have the Senator take action on the 
resolution. We have notified members 
by a quorum call. The resolution is 
available to each Senator. I understand 
brief statements will be made by both 
the Senator from Minnesota and the 
minority leader. I hope the Senate will 
proceed to consider the resolution at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 94) expressing 
indignation at the execution of certain 
leaders of the recent revolt in Hungary, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
read the resolution as proposed to be 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the revolt of the Hungarian peo- 
ple in 1956 against Soviet control was ac- 
claimed by freedom-loving people through- 
out the world; and 

Whereas the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 by the armed forces of the 
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Soviet Union was condemned by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the leader of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and people in the unsuccessful re- 
volt against Soviet oppression was induced 
to leave the sanctuary of the Yugoslavian 
Embassy in Budapest on promises of safe 
conduct and fair treatment on the part of 
the Hungarian Communist regime which 
was not in a position to take such action 
without the approval of the Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas these promises were treacherous- 
ly ignored by Soviet forces and Imre Nagy 
was seized and held incommunicado; and 

Whereas the Soviet imposed Communist 
regime of Hungary has now announced that 
Imre Nagy, together with his colleagues 
Miklos Gimes, Pal Maleter, and Jozsef Sziagyi 
have been tried and executed in secret; and 

Whereas this brutal political reprisal 
shocks the conscience of decent mankind: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President of the United States ex- 
press through the organs of the United Na- 
tions and through all other appropriate 
channels, the deep sense of indignation of 
the United States at this act of barbarism 
and perfidy of the Government of the Soviet 
Union and its instrument for the suppres- 
sion of the independence of Hungary, the 
Hungarian Communist regime; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the Presi- 
dent of the United States express through 
all appropriate channels the sympathy of 
the people of the United States for the peo- 
ple of Hungary on the occasion of this new 
expression of their ordeal of political op- 
pression and terror. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to yield at this time to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for a statement on 
the resolution. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the resolution gives 
voice to the nationwide revulsion which 
this latest international Communist 
atrocity has evoked. It®calls upon the 
President to join with other decent na- 
tions in expressing this revulsion in all 
appropriate ways. At the same time, it 
expresses anew the sympathy of the 
American people for the people of Hun- 
gary who still bear the yoke of Soviet 
repression of their national liberty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
has been stated, the resolution was 
agreed to unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. This 
was not merely a perfunctory action on 
the part of the committee. I think it is 
correct to say that every member of the 
committee felt very deeply the impor- 
tance of the action we are contemplating 
taking in the Senate—namely, the adop- 
tion of this concurrent resolution. Each 
and every member of the committee 
looked with great disdain and horror 
upon the atrocities which have been 
committed on these people, the patriots 
of Hungary, who attempted to bring 
freedom to their country. 

I think we should understand that Mr. 
Imre Nagy, the late and former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, was himself once 
a Communist leader. Mr. Nagy decided 
in behalf of his people to take his stand 
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for independence and freedom in Hun- 
gary. There was a period of time when 
the people of the world had reason to 
believe the revolution in Hungary might 
be successful. We recall very well, I am 
sure, that in the fall of the eventful year 
of 1956 Soviet troops were brought back 
into Hungary by the thousands. A revo- 
lution which seemed destined for success 
was cruelly crushed, with every form of 
police state method and every form of 
brutality and power being exercised. 

We recall Imre Nagy had gone to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet officials in an effort 
at that time, it was hoped, to get Soviet 
troops out of the country. We recall 
that his efforts were unsuccessful, and, 
of course, the Soviet troops stayed to put 
down the revolt or the revolution for 
freedom. 

Mr. President, all these developments 
are as clear in my mind as if they had 
happened yesterday. During the fateful 
weeks of the Hungarian revolution in 
1956 I had the honor to serve in New 
York as a United States delegate to the 
llth General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The United Nations still has 
an interest in Hungary, still has an of- 
ficial obligation to concern itself with 
developments in that tragic land, still is 
the focal point for free men everywhere 
in their expectations and hopes that the 
issue of Soviet crimes in Hungary will 
remain on the agenda for rebuke and 
possible redress. The United States Sen- 
ate today has an opportunity to assist in 
that endeavor and to speak for the 
American people and for the cause of 
freedom by adopting the pending reso- 
lution. 

Mr, President, I note in this morning’s 
press under the dateline of June 18, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, a story by Mr. Abel, 
of the New York Times, which reads in 
part: 

The Yugoslav Government reminded the 
world today that the execution of Imre Nagy, 
Hungary’s revolutionary Premier, violated a 
formal agreement guaranteeing his personal 
safety. 

The guaranty signed by Janos Kadar, was 
in the form of a letter to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, dated November 21, 1956. Mr. 
Kadar, who had just been installed as Pre- 
mier by the Soviet Army, promised that Mr. 
Nagy and his companions could leave the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest, and go freely 
to their homes. 


I have quoted from the document 
signed by the Premier of the Communist 
Government of Hungary. 

I continue to read the article: 

He (meaning Kadar) assured Belgrade that 
the new Hungarian regime would take no 
reprisals against Mr. Nagy and his associates 
for prior political activities. 

Immediately upon leaving the Embassy, 
Mr. Nagy was kidnaped by Soviet security 
troops. His trial and execution was an- 
nounced after he had spent 18 months in 
forced exile. 


Mr. President, there is a roundup oy 
press comment in this morning’s New 
York Times which I think indicates that 
the whole world—at least the free coun- 
tries of the world—feels as we feel, utter 
disgust and disdain for this Soviet-in- 
spired action. I note particularly the 
New York Times dispatches from New 
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Delhi, India, and other Asian capitals. 

The dispatches read: 

Nacy’s EXECUTION SHOCKS New DELHI—RE- 
ACTION OF Press Is Brrrer—CoLomso Is 
REvoLTED—SEATO Warns ASIA 
New DELHI, INDIA, June 18.—The execution 

of former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy and 

three of his associates has shocked influen- 
tial Indians in this capital and has brought 
bitter editorials against the Soviet Union. 

Generally, Indian newspapers are cautious 
in their criticism of Moscow’s policies, but 
in recent months they have published some 
strong words against the Kremlin. 

An official said that the manner in which 
the Soviet Union had been dealing with 
Yugoslavia in the current ideological dispute 
added to the latest news from Moscow about 
the executions was bound to harm Soviet 
prestige in India and other Asian countries. 


CALLS IT MURDER 


The Hindustan Standard, published simul- 
taneously in Delhi and Calcutta, termed the 
execution of Mr. Nagy “murder.” 

“Let us call things by their proper names,” 
the paper said in an editorial, adding: 

“The contempt with which world opinion 
has been treated by the Kremlin in this par- 
ticular instance may not be missed by even 
those who viewed the sad events in Hungary 
in October 1956, with less than the accusatory 
cocksureness of Western capitals.” 

The editorial ended with this observation: 
“Why should communism at the height of its 
power in two continents be afraid of any- 
thing and anybody? Yet it apparently is. 
Of whom? The free man? Of what? The 
free mind?” 

The Madras Hindu in a long editorial as- 
serted it would not be too farfetched to pre- 
sume that the Nagy execution had been “in- 
tended to serve notice to other Soviet bloc 
countries that Yugoslavia’s example is 
dangerous.” 

The editorial continued: “The execution is 
really a political demonstration of Russian 
power and the intention of Moscow to main- 
tain its hegemony over Eastern Europe.” 


Horror AND Discust IN CEYLON 


COLOMBO, CEYLON, June 18.—The press and 
public in Ceylon has reacted to the executions 
with horror and disgust. 

Newspapers declared that the executions 
were a lesson not only for the peoples of Com- 
munist countries but also for those of smaller 
Asian nations. 

The Ceylon Observer, referring in an edi- 
torial to “the brutish murder of these Hun- 
garian nationalists,” said there were political 
leaders in south Asia who believed that they 
too would be able to adapt communism to 
south Asia. The executions must show such 
Asian leaders that theirs is a forlorn hope, 
the paper said. 

SEATO Cuter IN WARNING 

BANGKOK, THAILAND, June 18.—Nai Pote, 
Secretary General of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, issued an unusual state- 
ment condemning the secret trial and execu- 
tions as “a warning against communism to 
the peoples of all small nations that if once 
they come under Communist rule there is no 
chance of the revival of freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

“Any attempt to escape from Communist 
rule will suffer the same consequence as befell 
the people of Hungary who tried to bring 
democracy and freedom to their nation,” the 
statement said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. We again see the 
perfidy of the Soviet leaders. They and 
the world ought to understand that it is 
literally impossible to place faith and 
trust in them when we see violation after 
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violation from them not only of inter- 
national commitments, not only of for- 
mal agreements, but of what we may 
call the rules of living. 

I, for one, am proud to be associated 
with this resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
first of all I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the concurrent resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, as 
has been pointed out by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, this resolution has been unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The present instance is only another 
indication in the long line of examples 
that the word of communism, of the So- 
viet Union, and of its puppet regimes, 
cannot be trusted. 

Not only did they betray Premier Nagy, 
and violate the solemn agreement which 
they had made for his safe conduct— 
which now proves to have been safe con- 
duct to the execution chamber—but they 
also violated their pledged word when 
they were negotiating with General 
Maleter, Chief Minister of Defense of 
Hungary, for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. While he and his chief staff as- 
sistants were there negotiating, at the re- 
quest of the Soviet Union, the secret po- 
lice entered, arrested the high command 
of the Hungarian armed forces, and de- 
stroyed them immediately, so far as their 
effectiveness was concerned. 

‘This should be a lesson, not only to the 
people of the United States, but to all the 
people of the Free World, that they can- 
not put their faith in the Communist, 
word. The Communists have violated all 
of their major international agreements 
over a period of 30 years. They entered 
into treaties of friendship and nonag- 
gression with Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. Within a year and a half of 
signing those solemn treaties they vio- 
lated all the agreements and sent troops 
in to occupy and destroy those countries, 
Hundreds of thousands of their people 
were driven into exile. 

They had a treaty of friendship and 
nonaggression with Poland. They at- 
tacked Poland from the rear while Nazi 
Germany was attacking it from the other 
side. 

They had agreements of noninterven- 
tion in Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia, and they violated all those agree- 
ments. 

They had signed a solemn agreement 
with the Republic of China that they 
would deal only with the Government of 
that country. The ink was hardly dry 
on that agreement when they violated it, 
and were sending arms and ammunition 
to the forces of Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai. 

The Soviet Union was a member of the 
United Nations, pledged to uphold the 
peace of the world. Nevertheless, it 
openly admitted that it had given arms 
and equipment to the North Korean and 
Red Chinese forces, which made war 
upon the United Nations itself. 

The Soviet Union was a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and yet it 
violated the 10 resolutions adopted by 
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the United Nations, and helped to 
strangle freedom in Hungary, even while 
the United Nations was considering 
those resolutions. 

It so happened that the distinguished 

Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] and I were representatives of the 
United States at the United Nations, not 
at the 1956 session, when the actual 
crushing of the Hungarian revolt took 
place, but at the subsequent session, be- 
ginning in the next year, when the United 
Nations was considering steps at least 
to bring about withdrawal of the Soviet 
forces, and to persuade the Soviets to 
abide by the common decencies of man- 
kind. 
I hope that all over the world free 
parliaments and free legislative bodies 
will express their indignation at the 
shocking action which has been taken. 
While nothing we can say or do in this 
Chamber today, and nothing said or done 
anywhere else in the world, can bring 
back to life Premier Nagy, General Male- 
ter, and the other patriots who have been 
executed by the Kadar regime, at the 
instigation of the Soviet Union and with 
its permission, at least they will not have 
died in vain if the people of the world 
are reminded that only at their peril as 
free men dare they trust in the word of 
the Soviet Union or any of its satellite 
regimes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader has just expressed very elo- 
quently the sentiments of many of us, 
and I wish to compliment the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and my colleagues 
from Minnesota and California, who 
have already spoken. 

I should like to add a few words, be- 
cause I think they are important. Not 
only have we a right to hope that other 
parliaments will join, as our minority 
leader has so eloquently stated, but we 
have a right to hope that the so-called 
neutralist powers, nations newly made 
free, from which news reports were read 
by our distinguished colleague from Min- 
nesota, will learn one thing. They are 
often impatient with us when we seem to 
be too careful with the Soviet Union, 
when we seem to insist upon what they 
consider too much in the way of prelim- 
inary agreements. When we say that we 
will take a certain step only when it is 
coordinate with another step taken by 
the Soviet Union, they have the idea that 
we believe that the only way we can win 
the competition between us and the So- 
viet Union is by world war III, which they 
do not want and we do not want. 

I hope this will be a salutary lesson 
to demonstrate that we act from a sense 
of security and protection, not only for 
ourselves, but for the entire Free World. 
This situation demonstrates that the 
kind of action we have taken through the 
great bipartisan foreign policy, mani- 
fested so well by the support of the con- 
current resolution, really is absolutely 
essential to the protection of the lives of 
all free peoples, as well as our own. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in commending the 
Foreign Relations Committee for report- 
ing Senate Concurrent Resolution 94, éx- 
pressing the indignation of the Congress 
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of the United States at the action of the 
Soviet and Communist leaders. 

I think this example demonstrates be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt to anyone 
who has followed Communist treachery 
in the past, that this is only another 
trick in the history of Communist 
treachery, demonstrating to the world 
that the word of Communists cannot be 
trusted. Agreements are treated lightly 
by them. ‘They keep them when it is to 
their advantage, and break them when 
it is to their advantage to do so. 

Let me say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, the Senator from California, and 
other Members who have been instru- 
mental in bringing this resolution before 
the Senate, that it is high time for us to 
tell our allies and other peoples that 
freedom-loving people cannot long en- 
dure or deal with treachery such as that 
involved in the secret execution of Nagy. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I commend the Senator from Min- 
nesota and our distinguished minority 
leader for bringing this resolution before 
the Senate today. 

It is a fine statement of our feelings 
on this subject, and it follows up some 
of the statements made yesterday when 
the news first came to us of these terrible 
atrocities. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for bringing the matter before 
the Senate today, and I am happy to 
support the resolution. I am also happy 
to have been one of those who voted to 
report the resolution to the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that certain edi- 
torials and articles be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 
BUDAPEST AND THE SUMMIT 


The execution of the Hungarian revolu- 
tionary leaders has so poisoned the interna- 
tional atmosphere as to have a baleful effect 
on the whole world situation. In the words 
of President Eisenhower, it has alerted the 
Free World to the cynical bad faith and com- 
plete untrustworthiness of the Communist 
regime and has dealt a serious blow to pres- 
ent hopes for a fruitful summit meeting to 
promote world peace. 

Moreover, as indication of an even tougher 
Soviet policy the Hungarian executions do 
not stand alone. There is the new conflict 
with Marshal Tito, designed to force him 
back into the Soviet camp. There is the 
kidnaping of the nine American soldiers in 
Soviet-occupied East Germany, in violation 
of previous Soviet agreements and practices. 
There is, most ominously, the Soviet effort 
to drive the West out of the Middle East 
through the machinations of Soviet-backed 
President Nasser, now reaching a new climax 
in Lebanon. Finally, there is Premier 
Khrushchev’s disruption of diplomatic prep- 
arations for the summit meeting itself. 

As shown by Khrushchev’s latest letter to 
the Western heads of government, the So- 
viets would still like a summit meeting as a 
propaganda spectacle. The Western democ- 


racies would be invited to agree to a one- 
sided disarmament, including a ban on the 
nuclear weapons that are now the greatest 
deterrent to Soviet aggression, but without, 
and certainly prior to, effective controls to 
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keep the Soviets from cheating. But the 
spokesmen of the West would not be per- 
mitted to discuss the tensions in Eastern 
Burope and the enforcement of East Euro- 
pean peace treaties guaranteeing human 
rights and freedoms, the constant violation 
of which is so tragically illustrated by the 
Hungarian revolt and executions. Nor would 
they be permitted to discuss the reunification 
of Germany by means of free elections, to 
which the Soviets agreed at Geneva. 

The Soviets had counted on driving the 
West into paper agreements by the pressure 
of public opinion. But the worldwide re- 
vulsion aroused by the Hungarian executions 
has eliminated such pressure. In that sense 
the martyrdom of the Hungarian leaders has 
not been in vain. 


[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 
UNITED STATES STATEMENT ON NAGY 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—Following is the 
text of a statement by the State Depart- 
ment tonight on the execution of Imre Nagy 
and other leaders of the Hungarian revolt: 

“The execution of Imre Nagy and Pal 
Maleter and other Hungarian patriots, first 
publicly announced last night by radio 
Moscow, can only be regarded by the civilized 
world as a shocking act of cruelty. The prep- 
aration of this act, beginning with the Soviet 
abduction of Imre Nagy from the Yugoslav 
Embassy in Budapest in violation of assur- 
ances of safe conduct pledged by the Soviet 
puppet, Kadar, was by stealth and secrecy. 
It follows significantly on Mr. Khrushchev's 
April visit to Budapest. It has also come at 
a time when the Soviet Union has been 
attempting to persuade the world that inter- 
national discussion of the plight of Hungary 
and Eastern Europe generally should not take 
place because it would constitute unwar- 
ranted intervention in the internal affairs 
of these countries. 

“The Soviet Union, which has pursued 
a policy of terror toward the peoples of Hun- 
gary and of the other dominated countries 
of Eastern Europe for over 12 years, must 
bear fundamental responsibility for this lat- 
est crime against the Hungarian people and 
all humanity. The murder of these two 
Hungarian leaders, who chose to serve the 
interests of their nation, rather than those 
of Soviet communism, brings to a tragic cul- 
mination the Soviet-Communist betrayal of 
the Hungarian people. It is the executioners 
of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, and not the 
executed patriots, who have committed 
treason against the Hungarian nation. By 
this act the Soviet Union and the Soviet- 
imposed regime in Hungary have once more 
violated every principle of decency and must 
stand in Judgment before the conscience of 
mankind,” 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 1958] 
Lopcr Denounces Nacry’s ExEecuTION—U. N. 
DELEGATE Says KILLINGS oF HUNGARIAN 

REBELS RECALL BLOODIEST DAYS OF STALIN 

(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

Untrep Nations, N. Y., June 17.—Henry 
Cabot Lodge denounced today the execution 
of Imre Nagy and three other leaders of the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956. The chief United 
States delegate to the United Nations said 
that it recalled the darkest and bloodiest days 
of Stalin. 

Mr. Lodge recalled that the General Assem- 
bly endorsed last fall a report by its special 
committee on Hungary making it entirely 
clear that Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and their 
countrymen were innocent of conspiracy with 
outside governments. 

Mr. Lodge did not, however, suggest action 
by the special committee or any other organ 
of the United Nations. The General Assem- 
bly ended its 1957 session December 14 with- 
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out taking up the refusal of both the Soviet 
Union and the Communist government in 
Hungary to admit Prince Wan Waithsayakan, 
Foreign Minister of Thailand, the Assembly’s 
special representative for Hungary. 

The Hungarian delegation refused to make 
any statement. 

Mr. Lodge did not refer to his statement 
last December that the United States would 
ask for a special Assembly session on Hun- 
gary should circumstances warrant it. In the 
absence of such a request, however, the ex- 
ecutions will not be discussed before the 1958 
session opens in September. 

Last March Mr. Lodge asked Peter Mod, the 
Hungarian delegate at the United Nations, 
for information on the fate of 24 leaders of 
the anti-Soviet revolt, including Mr. Nagy 
and General Maleter. Mr. Mod refused, 
charging that the United States was trying 
to interfere in Hungary’s domestic affairs. 

With the exception of Mr. Lodge, no United 
States delegate issued a statement on the 
aftermath of the Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary. The silence reflected the fact that 
numerous United Nations resolutions had 
had no effect. 

Dag Hammarskjold, the United Nations 
Secretary General, who tried unsuccessfully 
to obtain permission to go to Hungary in the 
fall of 1956, also was silent. 

Asked at a press conference this morning 
whether his visit to Lebanon might be af- 
fected by developments in Hungary, Mr. 
Hammarskjold replied that his stay would 
be as brief as possible, and that he could 
reduce it only for the most overriding rea- 
sons of a similarly urgent nature. He made 
no other comment. 

Prince Wan told the Assembly last Decem- 
ber that he would continue his efforts to 
obtain compliance with its resolution urging, 
among other things, free elections in Hun- 
gary and the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
Prince Wan, who is in Thailand, has made 
no public statement since then. 

Alsing Anderson, of Denmark, is chairman 
of the Assembly's special committee. Dr. 
E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, is acting 
chairman. There were no indications today 
of any move to call a meeting. 

Dobrivoje Vidic, of Yugoslavia, who was 
more closely concerned with Hungarian de- 
velopments than any other United Nations 
delegate, left Saturday for Belgrade. 

Mr. Vidic, who at the time was Under Sec- 
retary of the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry, went 
to Budapest in 1956 and obtained a safe 
conduct from the Hungarian authorities for 
Mr. Nagy to leave the Yugoslav Embassy. 

Despite the safe conduct, Mr. Nagy, along 
with other Hungarians who had taken refuge 
there, was arrested when he left the Embassy 
and was afterward taken to Rumania, accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement, 

In his statement, Mr. Lodge called the 
secret execution “an affront to humanity and 
a violation of every pledge the Soviets have 
made in support of human rights.” 

“It is a shocking example of Soviet Com- 
munist injustice, since it is obviously not a 
free action of the Hungarian people, who are 
dependent on Soviet armed support for their 
continued authority,” he added. “Nothing 
can hide the fact that the Soviet Union first 
deposed and then kidnaped and executed the 
Prime Minister of Hungary.” 


[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 
AntTI-NacGy Cask HELD DISTORTED—EVIDENCH 
INDICATES BUDAPEST TEXT TWISTED STATE- 

MENTS OF EX-PREMIER AND AID 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Evidence began to become available yester= 
day of distortions in official Hungarian state- 
ment justifying the execution of Imre Nagy 
and his associates. 
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In a letter to the New York Times yester- 
day, Amos. Elon, Washington correspondent 
of the Tel Aviv newspaper Haaretz, put a 
quite different construction than did the 
statement upon his September 1956 inter- 
view with the late Geza Losonczy, one of Mr. 
Nagy’s closest associates. 

The statement quotes Mr. Losonczy as hav- 
ing told Mr. Elon, “If it comes to that we will 
op the Government by f » Mr. 
Elon’s letter notes that the statement does 
not specify what Mr. Losonczy had in mind. 

WHAT LOSONCZY SAID 

Actually, Mr. Elon’s letter reports Mr. 
Losonczy told him, “We will prove commu- 
nism is possible in a new form without ruth- 
less oppression and denial of individual liber- 
ties.” The letter then continues: 

“When I asked him what he would do if 
Stalinism were reintroduced and political 
rivals again liquidated or imprisoned, as he 
himself had been under Rakosi, he quoted 
Jefferson on the rights of the masses to force- 
fully overthrow a leadership that betrays 
democracy. 

“If arrests will start again as under Rakosi,” 
he said, “I will advocate the exercise of droit 
de resistance [right of resistance].” 

The three articles by Mr. Nagy referred to 
in the Hungarian statement as proof that 
he was conspiring against Communist rule 
in Hungary appear to have been similarly 
distorted. The internal evidence in the 
statement indicates that the three articles 
referred to are chapters in the book, Imre 
Nagy on Communism, published here in 
English last year by Frederick A. Praeger. 
The authenticity of the book was acknowl- 
edged by the Hungarian Communists last 

ar. 

The effect of the statement’s distortions 
is to make it appear that Mr. Nagy was an 
anti-Communist conspirator. The articles 
themselves show he was denouncing Stalin's 
treatment of the satellites and the personal 
dictatorship of Matyas Rakosi, the former 
head of the Hungarian Communists. 


DETAILS OF THE ARTICLES 


The statement charges that Mr. Nagy’s 
essay, Morals and Ethics, called the people’s 
democratic state order “a degenerated Bona- 
partist power” and incited to its overthrow 
by force. Actually Mr. Nagy labeled only 
the Rakosi dictatorship as “Bonapartist” 
and warned his comrades that they must 
liquidate that dictatorship in order to avoid 
a serious internal crisis that would threaten 
restoration of the old order. 

In a second article Mr. Nagy is accused of 
seeking the nullification of the Warsaw 
Pact * * * and placing the country in the 
hands of the imperialists. Actually in this 
article Mr. Nagy called for strengthening 
Hungarian-Soviet relations by applying to 
Hungary the principles that had been ac- 
cepted in the 1955 Belgrade declaration as 
governing Soviet-Yugoslav relations, 

In the third article, Mr. Nagy is accused of 
having outlined the task of forming an 
alliance with the forces opposing the people’s 
democracy and * * * the restoration of the 
multiparty system. 

In the book published here, the article ap- 
parently referred to merely protests against 
the mechanical application of the Soviet 
pattern in every other Communist country. 
It urges that socialism in Hungary be built 
on a policy of persuasion rather than force 
so as to make the best impression for com- 
munism upon the widest possible section of 
the people of Western Europe. 

Rather than being anti-Communist, the 
Nagy writings referred to in the statement 
indicate simply that he anticipated much of 
the partial repudiation of Stalinism enunci- 
— i eiea Khrushchey at the 20th 

e mm Party Congress in Moscow 
in February 1956. 
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[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 


EISENHOWER CALLS NAGY EXECUTION SUMMIT 
OBSTACLE—SAYS ACTION SHOULD ALERT FREE 


PLEDGES— NEGOTIATIONS 
DENT WILL CONSIDER ENDING HIS EXCHANGES 
or NOTES WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 18—President Eisen- 
hower sald today the execution of Imre Nagy, 
former Hungarian Premier, had created a 
very great obstacle to negotiations for an 
East-West heads-of-government conference. 

The President read a statement at the be- 

ginning of his news conference asserting that 
the execution of Mr. Nagy and Gen. Pal 
Maleter should alert the Free World to the 
lack of confidence we are compelled to feel 
in the words and actions of these Communist 
im) ts. 
Meanwhile, State Department officials were 
studying the advisability of calling the 
United Nations General Assembly into spe- 
cial session. 

President Eisenhower was asked at his 
news conference whether in view of the exe- 
cution of Mr. Nagy and General Meleter and 
his latest letter from Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
Soviet Premier, there was any value in con- 
tinuing correspondence with Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

PRESIDENT TO REVIEW PLAN 


He answered that he wanted to recon- 
sider the problem again with his advisers. 

“I do say that the whole thing has been 
a very great setback to my hopes,” he ob- 
served. 

But, in response to questions, the Presi- 
dent indicated that he still favored giving 
economic aid to the Soviet satellites. 

Such aid could set up “centrifugal as op- 
posed to centripetal forces,” he remarked. 
In the cases of Poland and Yugoslavia, it 
might strengthen “their independent action 
vis-a-vis the Soviets * * * awaken new in- 
terest in these countries to pull away from 
Moscow,” he explained, 

The President's formal statement on the 
execution of Mr. Nagy and General Maleter 
follows: 

“I cannot think of any incident that could 
have, and has, more shocked the civilized 
world. These two men were not guilty of 
evildoing. They were fighting for their 
own country, to eliminate or to reduce the 
Communist domination by force of the coun- 
try on the part of the Soviets. Good faith 
was violated in their execution, the story of 
which has just come to our attention in this 
country. 

“It is clear evidence that the intent of 
the Soviets is to pursue their own policies 
of terror and intimidation in any way they 
choose, to bring about complete subservience 
to their will. 

“I think there is no incident that should 
have more alerted the Free World to the 
lack of confidence that we are compelled to 
feel in the words and actions of these 
Communist imperialists.” 


Moscow CHIDES PRESIDENT 

Lonpon, June 18—The Soviet Union 
charged tonight that President Eisenhower's 
condemnation of the execution of Imre Nagy 
Was a new attempt to prevent a heads-of- 
government conference. 

The Moscow radio, quoting Tass, official 
Soviet news agency, said United States “rul- 
ing circles” were “disappointed by the ex- 
posure and curbing of the activity of the re- 
actionary agents of imperialist powers.” 

It said President Eisenhower’s statement 
at his news conference showed the United 
States was using the Nagy case as a “pre- 
text for a new exacerbation of relations with 
the countries of the Socialist camp and for 
new attempts to prevent a summit confer- 
ence.” 
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{From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 


Nacy’s Execution SHockxs New DELHI— 
REACTION OF Press Is Brrrer—Cotomso Is 
REVOLTED—SEATO Warns ASIA 
New DELHI, INDIA, June 18—The execu- 

tion of former Hungarian Premier Imre 

Nagy and three of his associates has shocked 

influential Indians in this capital and has 

brought bitter editorials against the Soviet 

Union. 

Generally, Indian newspapers are cautious 
in their criticism of Moscow’s policies, but 
in recent months they have published some 
strong words against the Kremlin. 

An official said that the manner in which 
the Soviet Union had been dealing with 
Yugoslavia in the current ideological dispute 
added to the latest news from Moscow about 
the executions was bound to harm Soviet 
prestige in India and other Asian countries, 


CALLS IT MURDER 


The Hindustan Standard, published simul- 
taneously in Delhi and Calcutta, termed the 
execution of Mr. Nagy “murder.” 

“Let us call things by their proper names,” 
the paper said in an editorial, adding: 

“The contempt with which world opinion 
has been treated by the Kremlin in this par- 
ticular instance may not be missed by even 
those who viewed the sad events in Hun- 
gary in October 1956, with less than the ac- 
cusatory cocksureness of Western capitals.” 

The editorial ended with this observa- 
tion: “Why should communism at the 
height of its power in two continents be 
afraid of anything and anybody? Yet it 
apparently is. Of whom? The free man? 
Of what? The free mind?” 

The Madras Hindu in a long editorial as- 
serted it would not be too farfetched to 
presume that the Nagy execution had been 
“intended to serve notice to other Soviet 
bloc countries that Yugoslavia’s example is 
dangerous.” 

The editorial continued: “The execution is 
really a political demonstration of Russian 
power and the intention of Moscow to main- 
tain its hegemony over Eastern Europe.” 


Horror AND DISGUST IN CEYLON 


CoLomso, CEYLON, June 18.—The press and 
public in Ceylon has reacted to the execu- 
tions with horror and disgust. 

Newspapers declared that the executions 
were a lesson not only for the peoples of 
Communist countries but also for those of 
smaller Asian nations. 

The Ceylon Observer, referring in an edi- 
torial to “the brutish murder of these Hun- 
garian nationalists,” said there were political 
leaders in south Asia who believed that they 
too would be able to adapt communism to 
south Asia. The executions must show such 
Asian leaders that theirs is a forlorn hope, 
the paper said. 


SEATO CHIEF IN WARNING 

BANGKOK, THAILAND, June 18.—Nai Pote, 
Secretary General of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, issued an unusual 
statement condemning the secret trial and 
executions as “a warning against commu- 
nism to the peoples of all small nations 
that if once they come under Communist 
rule there is no chance of the revival of 
freedom and independence,” 

“Any attempt to escape from Communist 
rule willl suffer the same consequence as 
befell the people of Hungary who tried. to 
bring democracy and freedom to their na- 
tion,” the statement said. 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 1958] 
Yucostavs SEE PURGES 
(By Elie Abel) 


BELGRADE, YucosLavra, June 17.—In the 
opinion of informed Yugoslay Communists, 
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Eastern Europe may be entering on a new 
cycle of quasi-judicial bloodletting with the 
execution of Imre Nagy, Hungary’s revolu- 
tionary Premier. 

These sources made no effort today to hide 
their consternation. They saw an obvious 
parallel between the secret Nagy trial and 
the Stalin-managed purges of 1949 and 1950. 

Then as now the Soviet Union was trying 
to isolate Yugoslavia and to extirpate Titoist 
influence in neighboring countries. 

A high official of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment said: “This act of violence will have 
far-reaching co: ences. It shows how far 
the Soviet Union is prepared to go in its cam- 
paign to isolate Yugoslavia. 

Then as now the campaign started with 
words, From words of abuse it led to acts of 
reprisal and then to killings on what in 
recent years were conceded to have been 
trumped-up charges of Titoism and treason. 
This was the fate of Laszlo Rajk in Hungary 
and of Traicho in Bulgaria. 

Tonight the Belgrade party newspaper 
Borba printed on its front page a cartoon 
of Nikita S. Khrushchev talking to a portly 
Chinese who resembled Mao Tse-tung. “Well, 
who will be Beria?” the Soviet Premier was 
asking. 

This was a biting satire on Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s tendency to blame Lavrenti P. Beria, 
former Soviet state security chief, for the 
Rajk trial and other acknowledged miscar- 
riages of justice. 

No one in authority here pretended to 
know who the next victims might be. Yugo- 
slay Communists suggested that the Hun- 
garian executions looked like the opening of 
a new and violent period in Eastern Europe. 
Pressure will be strongest in Poland, they 
predicted. 

There was general indignation here over 
the official account of the Hungarian trials, 
which sought to implicate Yugoslavia in Mr. 
Nagy’s supposed treachery. The commu- 
niqué charged that Mr. Nagy had continued 
his hostile activity while in the Yugoslavia 
Embassy where he received asylum when the 
Soviet Army overthrew the revolutionary 
Budapest regime. 

Responsible informants said this accusa- 
tion would certainly be answered and refuted 
officially. For the moment the Yugoslav 
Government remained silent. 

The one man in Belgrade who knew ex- 
actly what Mr. Nagy had been doing within 
the walls of the Yugoslav Embassy was not 
talking to reporters. He was Dalibor Sol- 
datic, Yugoslav Ambassador in Budapest at 
the time of the Hungarian revolt and now 
chief of protocol of the Foreign Ministry. 

It was generally assumed here that the de- 
cision to try Mr. Nagy had been taken in Mos- 
cow, not in Budapest. Janos Kadar, himself 
a member of the Nagy government and first 
secretary of the Hungarian Communist 
Party during the revolt, is said to have been 
deeply involved in its decisions. 

Some diplomats believed that Mr. Kadar's 
days might be numbered. When he visited 
Yugoslavia last March 27 for talks with 
President Tito the Hungarian party chief 
was said to have given his solemn word that 
Mr. Nagy would not be brought to trial. 

On April 4, at a reception in the Hun- 
garian Parliament, Mr. Kadar told foreign 
newsmen that the question of trying Mr, 
Nagy was neither urgent nor important. 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 
1958] 

UNITED STATES CALLS NAGY EXECUTION SHOCK- 

ING ACT OF CRUELTY—DULLES VOICES CON- 


(By Harry Schwartz) 
WASHINGTON, June 17.—The State Depart- 
ment denounced tonight the executions of 
former Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy and 
his associates as a “shocking act of cruelty” 
and put “fundamental responsibility” for the 
action on the Soviet Union, 
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The strongly worded official statement 
hinted that the decision to execute the for- 
mer Hungarian leader was taken last April 
during Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s visit 
to Hungary. 

The State Department noted that news of 
the executions, announced early today, came 
at a time when the Soviet Union rejected 
“international discussion of the plight of 
Hungary and Eastern Europe” as “unwar- 
ranted intervention in the internal affairs 
of these countries.” 

This reaffirmation of United States in- 
terest in discussing Eastern Europe at a sum- 
mit meeting appears to confirm predictions 
that the executions would stiffen United 
States resistance to a summit meeting on 
Soviet terms. 

At a news conference today, Secretary of 
State Dulles said the execution of Mr. Nagy 
indicated “another step in the reversion 
toward the brutal terrorist methods” of the 
Stalin regime. 

Mr. Dulles recalled that Mr. Nagy had 
been arrested in violation of a pledge of 
safe conduct given him when he left his 
refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy in Buda- 
pest. The Secretary commented: “This is 
another illustration of some of the dangers 
of doing business with the Communists.” 

In his comment on the executions Mr. 
Dulles said: 

“It, I think, indicated another step in 
the reversion toward the brutal terriorist 
methods which prevailed for a time under 
Stalin and which were so bitterly denounced 
at the 20th Communist Party conference 
by Mr. Khrushchev. Khrushchev rode to 
power on a denunciation of the methods 
of Stalin, which methods he seems now to 
be copying” (question 2, p. 14). 

The Senate Republican leader, WILLIAM F. 
Kwowtanp, said the execution was another 
evidence that the West could not depend 
on Communist promises. On the Senate 
floor, legislators of both parties applauded 
the Republican leader’s condemnation of the 
Soviet action. 


RUMORS OF SOVIET TALKS 


Diplomatic observers here were studying 
rumors that a meeting of the Soviet Com- 
munist Central Committee had been con- 
vened in Moscow. Those giving cautious 
credence to these reports noted that several 
of the Soviet Ambassadors called home last 
weekend were alternate members of the 
committee. 

These observers said there was no infor- 
mation available here to suggest that Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev was in trouble. 

There appeared to be agreement with 
Mr. Dulles’ suggestions that the Nagy execu- 
tion was Intended as a warning to President 
Tito of Yugoslavia to end his heresies and 
that if the Hungarians actually had a role 
in the execution they were simply agents 
of Soviet will (questions 3 and 5). 

Secretary Dulles said: “I believe that if 
the Hungarians had any part in it they were 
acting as agents carrying out the will of the 
Soviet Government” (question 3). 

Mr. Dulles was asked when the execution 
and trial of Mr. Nagy had taken place 
(question 4), 

He replied that it was “our presumption” 
that it occurred recently, and continued: 

“The whole affair of the alleged trial and 
execution were carried out in complete se- 
crecy with no opportunity for the executed 
persons to state their case before any court 
of world opinion or before the world press.” 

Observers studying the text of the Hun- 
garian statement on the trial were inclined 
to judge it a fabrication of the sort common 
under Stalin. 

They noted that it ignored or distorted 
certain facts, particularly that Mr. Nagy be- 
came Premier of Hungary on the first night 
of the revolt in October 1956 with the ap- 
proval of the Hungarian Communists and of 
the Soviet Union, 
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The link between Mr. Nagy and the Yugo- 
slay Government in the statement impressed 
observers here. The statement appears to 
imply that as early as January 1956 M. Nagy 
was carrying out the Yugoslay line by basing 
himself “on the pretext of eliminating the 
policy of blocs.” Disapproval of the “policy 
of blocs” is a cardinal point of Yugoslav 
ideology. 

The charge that the Yugoslavs supported 
Mr. Nagy’s alleged plotting is put even more 
clearly in the declaration that the anti- 
Soviet leaders sought refuge “where they had 
formerly received support.” This is followed 
by the assertion that Mr. Nagy and some of 
his associates who “had previously come for- 
ward under the pirate flag of national com- 
munism escaped to the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest.” 


[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 


FRANCE ANGERED By Nacy KILLINGS—SAYS 
Nornine Couro Justy THEM—ITALY RE- 
CALLS HER ENVOY—BONN HORRIFIED 

(By Robert C. Doty) 

Paris, June 18.—The execution of four 
leaders of the 1956 Hungarian revolt has pro- 
duced in France a wave of indignation al- 
most as intense as that provoked by the 
Soviet Army repression in Budapest 20 
months ago. 

The French Government, in an unusually 
outspoken statement, called the executions 
of former Premier Imre Nagy, Gen. Pal Mal- 
eter and two others an action that nothing 
could justify. 

Even normally pro-Communist individuals 
and organizations contributed to a flood of 
declarations condemning the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, which carried out the executions, 
and the Soviet regime, which clearly ap- 
proved and observers believed, probably 
ordered them. 

Beyond the wave of protest, diplomatic 
sources studied the incident carefully and 
read in it both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity for the West. 


NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge was to resist the tempta- 
tion to break off negotiations for a summit 
conference of the leaders of the Western and 
Soviet blocs and do nothing anywhere in the 
world that could serve to dilute the general 
upsurge of anti-Soviet feeling. 

The opportunity was to exploit the iso- 
lation of the Soviet bloc resulting from the 
disapprobation of the executions that has 
been expressed even by such traditional 
neutralists as Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India and spokesmen for the Yugo- 
slavy Government, 

Notably, the leaders of the Western alli- 
ance appear to have an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate to those hesitating in the ranks, 
such as the Scandinavian countries, justifi- 
cation for their cautious approach to talks 
with the Soviet leaders. 

The new evidence presented by the exe- 
cutions that the Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev is, in the last analysis, a Stal- 
inist behind his propaganda for relaxation 
of tensions, should be used to convince the 
entire Western World of the wisdom of the 
cautious diplomatic course followed by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, it is contended. 

The revulsion against the Soviet-Hun- 
garian action, in the view of French ex- 
perts, should permit the Atlantic alliance to 
weaken the Soviet position in those parts of 
the world—the Middle East and southeast 
Asia—where the Kremlin’s propaganda and 
economic offensives have had the greatest 
recent successes. 


ESSENTIAL CONDITION SEEN 

But an essential condition for such a 
campaign is held to be that the West take 
no action anywhere that might serve to con- 
fuse the issues, In November 1956, it was 


recalled, although not specifically in French 
diplomatic quarters, the British-French in- 
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vasion of Egypt, coinciding with the Soviet 
armed of the Hungarian rebel- 
lion, served to undermine the moral posi- 
tion of the West in condemning the So- 
viet intervention. 

In the present circumstances an armed 
Western intervention in the civil war in 
Lebanon would have a similar effect, it is 
felt. 

At the same time, concern was expressed 
here lest such intervention serve again as 
a pretext for the United Arab Republic and 
other Arab states to cut the oil pipelines 
carrying an important share of Europe’s oil 
supply through Lebanon and for a new boy- 
cott of Western trade. 

The experience of Suez proves, in the 
French official view, that neither French, 
British or United States public opinion is 
ready to run such risks. 


THE OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


The official French statement on the Hun- 
garian executions, issued by a Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman, declared: 

“The execution of Imre Nagy and General 
Pal Maleter and their companions is an act 
that nothing could justify. 

“The secrecy of the trial, the pretense of 
juridical justification grossly contrary to the 
facts recognized by a large majority of the 
member states of the United Nations, mark 
a return to the worst Stalinist methods, 
which had been condemned by the leaders 
of the U. S. S. R. and the people’s democ- 
racies themselves. 

“Imre Nagy and his companions have 
been executed for having tried to give their 
country a regime in which the people would 
have had the right to express itself and 
for having chosen national independence. 

“The French Government considers that 
the execution of these courageous and inde- 
pendent men is an event of extreme gravity 
whose consequences will be profound.” 

Similar condemnations flowed from liter- 
ally scores of French individuals and or- 
ganizations and were reiterated in editorials 
in most French newspapers. The lone ex- 
ceptions were L’Humanité, the French Com- 
munist organ, and Liberation, a fellow-trav- 
eling paper. 

But even Liberation followed its version 
of the Hungarian communique with a list- 
ing of protests by French and foreign spokes- 
men and its editor, Emmanuel d’Astier, 
joined nine other leftists in signing a cable- 
gram to the Hungarian Government 
expressing shock and surprise at the action. 


Rome Just SHORT or Break 


Rome, June 18—Italy stopped only one 
step short of breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Hungary today as a sign of the 
horror with which she heard that Imre Nagy, 
Gen, Pal Maleter and other Hungarian rebels 
had been executed. 

While all but the extreme Left cheered, 
Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella told the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies that 
he had called the Italian Minister in Buda- 
pest back to Rome and had refused to give 
the Italian Government’s consent to the ap- 
pointment of a new Hungarian Minister in 
Rome. 

The Italian legation in Budapest and the 
Hungarian legation in Rome are therefore, 
temporarily at least, entrusted to chargés 
d'affaires. 


WEST GERMANS INDIGNANT 

Bonn, GERMANY, June 18.—The West Ger- 
man Government said today that the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy had pointed up the dan- 
gers of trying to do business with Commu- 
nist governments. 

A statement drawn up at a cabinet meet- 
ing said that the Government shared the 
indignation and horror aroused in the 
German people and all the Free World by the 
announcement of the execution of the for- 
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mer Hungarian Premier and three of his col- 


leagues. 

“The fact of the clear breaking of faith 
with which these executions are connected 
revives all the doubts that the Free World 
has had as a result of previous bad experi- 
ences in arrangements with Bolshevik coun- 
tries,” the statement said. 

“The Federal Government draws the con- 
clusion that, despite its readiness to reach 
understandings, it dare not neglect its alert- 
ness or defense pre ess.” 

The grim last chapter in the record of the 
1956 Hungarian uprising will not affect West 
German policy in individual matters involv- 
ing Communist-governed countries, a 
spokesman told reporters. He referred spe- 
cifically to Poland, with which Bonn hopes 
gradually to iron out old enmities. 

The announcement of the executions 
caused the West German Parliament again 
to back off from the invitation to send a 
delegation to Moscow. 

Will Rasner, the Christian Democratic 
Union's whip, announced that his majority 
party had voted in caucus to pigeonhole the 
2-year-old invitation of the Supreme Soviet 
(Parliament). Only last month it was ten- 
tatively agreed to send an all-party parlia- 
mentary delegation to Moscow in the au- 
tumn. 

The West German press reacted bitterly 
to the news of the executions. 


{From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 


UNITED STATES Asks U. N. UNIT MEET ON 
HUNGARY—WANTS SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
RESUME INVESTIGATION OF SOVIET INFLUENCE 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 

Unitep Nations, N. Y., June 18.—The 
United States has started a move for further 
United Nations action on Hungary as a re- 
sult of the execution of former Premier Imre 
Nagy. 

Diplomatic sources said today that the 
United States was seeking a new meeting 
of the five-nation committee appointed by 
the General Assembly last year to follow 
Hungarian developments. Contact was un- 
derstood to haye been made with E. Ronald 
Walker, of Australia, acting chairman of the 
committee, 

Another call for United Nations action 
came from Cuba. Ambassador Emilio Nufiez- 
Portuondo asked that steps be taken im- 
mediately. He did not specify what move 
might be made. 

The execution of Premier Nagy and Gen. 
Pal Maleter, Hungarian revolution military 
leader, confirm the accuracy of the accusa- 
tions I have been making for years against 
the Soviet Union, the Cuban envoy’s state- 
ment said. 

It added that Nikita S. Khrushchev, Soviet 
Premier, “has been demonstrated to be as 
criminal as was Stalin.” “They are two of 
a kind,” the statement asserted. 

The United Nations Committee on Hun- 
gary was appointed in January 1957, to in- 
vestigate and report on Soviet suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising. 

Its findings sharply condemned the Soviet 
intervention and, although its function thus 
was ostensibly accomplished, it was not dis- 
charged from duty. Presumably, it could 
be called together again for further con- 
sideration of the problem, under its original 
mandate. 

Diplomatic sources here did not say what a 
new meeting of the five-nation group might 
accomplish. They noted, however, that the 
United States, as far back as December 1957 
had announced the intention of calling for a 
special session of the General Assembly on 
Hungary should the circumstances warrant 
it. 

ENTRY TO HUNGARY BARRED 
the intervening period, Prince Wan 

Waithayakon of Thailand, named by the As- 

sembly as its own representative in the Hun- 
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garian issue, has been unable to visit elther 


Hungary or the Soviet Union in discharge of 
his mission. 

How quickly the committee on Hungary 
could meet or what it could do about the ex- 
ecutions was uncertain. Two members are 
in the United States. They are Dr. Walker 
and Mongi Slim, Ambassador of Tunisia. 

The chairman, Alsing Andersen, of Den- 
mark, is in Copenhagen. Some sources here 
said he would be willing to come to United 
Nations headquarters promptly. Of the two 
other members, R. S. S. Gunewardene, of 
Ceylon, is in London, and Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, of Uruguay, is expected to come to 
the United States this week. 

ANNA KETHLY APPEALS TO U.N. 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, June 18.—Anna 
Kethly, a member of the government of 
Imre Nagy, sent a cablegram to Mr. Andersen 
today, requesting that the United Nations 
Committee on Hungary be summoned to in- 
quire into the trial and execution of Mr, 
Nagy and others. 

It is doubtful what can be done, because 
the committee’s powers are limited, Mr. An- 
dersen said. However, he promised that an 
investigation would be made. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I, 
too, hope that other free parliaments 
throughout the world will demonstrate 
by affirmative action and official resolu- 
tion their reaction to this cruelty. The 
Soviet Union has again increased world 
tension while talking about reducing 
them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rrec- 
orp, following remarks made earlier rela- 
tive to the execution of Premier Nagy, 
General Maleter, and others, and when 
the Senate was discussing the resolution 
which will be voted upon by a yea and 
nay vote later this afternoon, a pamphlet 
which has been supplied by a group of 
Hungarian students, and which is en- 
titled, “The Man and the Idea.” 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and I were 
in the office of the Vice President of the 
United States with this group of Hun- 
garian students, who presented the book- 
let to us. I think Senators will find the 
contents of the booklet to be of great 
interest, especially since the Senate is 
about to vote on the resolution. 

I hope the resolution will be unani- 
mously approved by Republicans and 
Democrats alike, as an expression of our 
shock at the action which was taken 
recently in Hungary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE MAN AND THE IDEA 

Imre Nagy, whose secret trial and execu- 
tion was announced early today by the Hun- 
garian regime of Janos Kadar, was premier 
of his country during the heroic 1956 upris- 
ing of the Hungarian people against a decade 
of Soviet totalitarianism, intimidation, and 
exploitation. 
ir was this man? What did he stand 

Nagy was a Communist; he was a veteran 
Bolshevik. Born in 1896, he fought in the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 which carried 
Lenin to power and brought the Soviet Union 
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into being. He participated in the short- 
lived regime of Bela Kun which seized power 
in Hungary in March 1919. After the end of 
this desperate and ill-fated attempt to im- 
pose the Communist system on the Hun- 
garian people, Nagy spent 15 years in the So- 
viet Union, studying agricultural problems 
and making propaganda broadcasts to his 
native country. 

When the Red army occupied Hungary at 
the end of World War II, Imre Nagy returned, 
first to become Minister of Agriculture (1944— 
45) and then Minister of the Interior (1945— 
46). He again served as Minister of State in 
1952-53 and, following the death of Josef 
Stalin, became Hungarian Prime Minister on 
July 4, 1953. 

So far his career was not untypical of the 
hundreds of Kremlin agents who flooded into 
Hungary after World War II. But Nagy was 
an original thinker and a brave man. 

During the next 2 years Nagy spearheaded 
a program designed to bring about a liberal- 
ization in all spheres of Hungarian national 
life. This program, coming in the wake of 
the dogmatism and brutality of the Stalin 
era, looked toward a slowdown in forced in- 
dustrialization, decollectivization of agricul- 
ture, an increase in private trade, greater 
freedom of literary and artistic expression, 
an end to political internment and deporta- 
tion, and the reassertion of Hungarian na- 
tional pride and dignity. 

Because of the mortal danger which this 
program of national communism posed to 
Soviet imperialism and totalitarianism, Nagy 
was removed from the government and ex- 
pelled from the Hungarian Communist Party 
in 1955, He was recalled only when the re- 
volt had begun, as the only Communist who 
had the respect and trust of the Hungarian 
people. He resumed the premiership again 
on October 24, 1956, and held that position 
until November 4, 1956 when the revolution 
was crushed by the Red army. 

Nagy sought and received asylum at the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. In doing 
80, Nagy was fleeing not from his people, nor 
even the communism, but from the ven- 
geance of the Kremlin. 

On November 22, 1956, Imre Nagy left the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest under a safe- 
conduct pass solemnly issued by the Kadar 
regime, Today, Nagy is dead, secretly exe- 
cuted by that very regime. 

In a radio address on November 26, 1956, 
Janos Kadar, the puppet chief of the Hun- 
garian state, had declared: “* * * 
into consideration the original wish of Imre 
Nagy and his companions we have made it 
possible that they leave the territory of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. * * * Wehave 
promised that we would not start criminal 
proceedings against them. * * * We shall 
keep our promise” (Nepszava (Budapest), 
November 27, 1956). 

Nagy and his companions returned to Hun- 
gary, but only for secret trial and summary 
execution. 

Imre Nagy, one symbol of Hungarian as- 
pirations and revolutionary hopes, is dead; 
but what the machinery of communism has 
really tried to kill is not so much a man or 
group of men as it is a body of ideas and 
points of view, 

Nagy, in other words, was no ordinary Com- 
munist. He was a patriot and a decent hu- 
man being. He espoused Marxism, but he 
could not accept the grotesque ideology im- 
plemented by Josef Stalin and only slightly 
less so by Stalin’s heirs, 

Above all, Nagy believed in national inde- 
pendence and freedom even under a Com- 
munist system. He believed that the prin- 
ciples of coexistence “* * * cannot be lim- 
ited to the capitalist system or to the battle 
between the two systems, but must also ex- 
tend to relations between the countries 
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within the democratic and socialist (1. e., 
Communist) camp.” 1 

Though Marxist in orientation, Nagy was 
no authoritarian. He asked that national 
aspirations, both political and cultural, be 
allowed free development within the Soviet 
orbit. He said: 

“I do not deny my Hungarian nationality 
and ardently love my Hungarian homeland 
and my Hungarian people. True patriotism, 
together with love and respect for other peo- 
ples and nations, is the basis and essence 
of proletarian internationalism.” 

For a Communist, much courage, integrity, 
and independence of thought were needed to 
go this far and to speak as plainly. But 
Imre Nagy went even further. He rejected 
the Stalinist concept of an authoritarian, ar- 
bitrary, and autocratic party. He insisted 
that— 

“The party of the working people which 
stands at the head of the nation and leads 
it toward Socialist society must be the em- 
bodiment of social ethics and morals and 
must unite within itself all the moral virtues 
and values which our people have evolved 
in the course of their historical development 
and which constitute our heritage. * * + 
The degeneration of power and the moral 
crisis of social life are indicated by the 
number of persons at present [December 
1955] imprisoned, which is greater than ever 
before; the number of persons sentenced is 
so excessive that many thousands cannot 
begin to serve their sentences because of 
lack of space. But the most alarming fact 
is that the majority of those convicted come 
from the ranks of the working force, are in- 
dustrial workers.” 

Imre Nagy is the victim of judicial mur- 
der. He was killed, however, less for what 
he did than what he believed. His crime, 
essentially, was that he took the pretentious 
and public protestations of communism 
seriously. 

He did not believe that poverty and human 
misery should be the fruits of communism. 

He did not believe that nations should be 
subjugated in the name of communism. 

He did not believe that workers should be 
exploited in the name of communism. 

He did not believe that the building of a 
socialist society required dictatorship, bru- 
tality, and a total lack of conscience. 

He went on record to say that “One of the 
causes of the ethical and moral crisis in 
[Communist] social life is the attitude of 
the leading organs of government, of society 
and of the party, all of which in the last 10 
years flouted, underestimated, and failed to 
do anything about this matter, so vital to 
our social development. * * * They com- 
pletely forgot about living society, about 
man with his manifold, complicated indi- 
vidual as well as social relations, at the core 
of which are ethical and moral problems.” 

In short, Imre Nagy was killed not only 
because of his role in the Hungarian revolt; 
not only because he appealed for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from the territory 
of a small and courageous nation; not only 
because he enyoked the aid of the United 
Nations; not only because he vainly at- 
tempted to lead his country out of military 
alliance with the Soviet Union. 

Imre Nagy perished for reasons more fun- 
damental. His crime consisted of an at- 
tempt to inject a measure of humanism, an 
ounce of decency, and a bare minimum of 
justice, into the Communist system, 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from California, 
if I may, during my very brief remarks, 


1 This and following quotations are from 
Imre Nagy’s political “testament.” 
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I favor the resolution; but I should like 
to call to the attention of the distin- 
guished sponsors of the resolution— 
which of course I support in full—that 
very often in the Senate we unfortu- 
nately have a tendency to substitute 
words for deeds. 

There is nothing at all we can do to 
bring back to life the unfortunate Hun- 
garian martyrs after their barbaric 
execution by the puppets of the Soviet 
Union. 

However, I wish to remind the Senate 
of the fact that there are hundreds of 
thousands of refugees still unsettled in 
Europe. In fact, there are some 200,000 
such refugees, who are homeless in Eu- 
rope, and many of them are the brave 
people who revolted in Hungary. 

Iam informed by the Zellerbach Com- 
mission on International Refugees, 
headed by Mr. Harold Zellerbach, who 
is a distinguished constituent of the Sen- 
ator from California, that the unwilling- 
ness of the United States to accept its 
fair proportionate share of these ref- 
ugees, based on the population and 
wealth of our country, discourages other 
Hungarians from seeking freedom, 

We in the Senate have a tendency very 
often to substitute oratory for action. 
Unfortunately, brave men cannot take 
our speeches and fight with them against 
Soviet tanks. If we wish to erect a me- 
morial to these gallant martyrs to Hun- 
garian freedom and Hungarian patriot- 
ism, who have been executed by the pup- 
pets of the Soviet Union, we should take 
into our country, with the hope that 
eventually they would become citizens of 
it, the unfortunate and distressed and 
homeless refugees from Hungary, whom 
we have not accepted in the proportion=- 
ate share that the United States, based 
on population and wealth, should take. 
I call attention to the recommendation 
of the Zellerbach Commission in this re- 
spect, and I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp the letter and memo- 
randum I received from the commission 
on June 6, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE ZELLERBACH 
COMMISSION ON THE 

EUROPEAN REFUGEE SITUATION, 
New York, N. Y., June 6, 1958. 

Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: On May 
15-16 four of the members of the Zellerbach 
Commission—Hon, Angier Biddle Duke, Mr, 
Eugene Lyons, Mrs. David Levy, and my- 
self—visited Washington to urge the early 
passage of legislation admitting 75,000 Iron 
Curtain refugees to this country over the 
next 2-year period, plus an international 
crash program to liquidate the entire resid- 
ual refugee problem in Europe. During our 
2-day stay in Washington, we were able to 
discuss our proposals with representatives 
of the White House, the Department of 
State, and the United States escapee pro- 
gram, and with a number of Congressional 
leaders particularly concerned with the prob- 
lem. 
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For your information, I am enclosing an 
outline of the special legislation we are 
proposing. 


Our commission is convinced that the time 
for action on the refugee problem is now. 
Delay of another year or two while we make 
up our minds would be bad politically, need- 
lessly cruel to a lot of people who have suf- 
fered for our common cause, and, on top of 
this, would impose heavy additional costs, 
in dollars and cents, on the American tax- 
payer and on our friends in Europe. 

On behalf of the members of the Zeller- 
bach Commission, may I solicit your careful 
consideration for the proposals we have 
made? The Soviets are stirring up trouble 
at every point—and there are many points 
where we cannot effectively respond because 
we cannot control the situation. Here, how- 
ever, is one instance where we could take a 
meaningful political initiative—one that 
would be applauded by our friends in Europe 
and even by the neutrals—without any dan- 
ger that the Soviets will “intercept the ball.” 
The power of decision is entirely ours, the 
control within our grasp. It is our earnest 
hope that we will seize this opportunity in- 
telligently and expeditiously. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ZELLERBACH. 
PROPOSALS OF THE ZELLERBACH COMMISSION 

ON THE EUROPEAN REFUGEE SITUATION, MAY 

15, 1958 

(The Zellerbach Commission prepared its 
initial study of the European refugee sit- 
uation in October-November 1957. Since 
that time it has given continuing considera- 
tion to the refugee problem. The legislative 
proposals which follow are intended pri- 
marily as an outline of those basic measures 
which, the commission is convinced, are 
essential to a solution of the problem. These 
suggestions must be carefully weighed by 
Congress. It is the commission’s hope, never- 
theless, that Congress will be able to move 
to the early enactment of legislation em- 
bracing the essential aspects of its pro- 
posals.) 

PREFACE 

1. There are in Europe today some 200,000 
refugees who escaped from behind the Iron 
Curtain at various times since the end of 
World War II, and who still remain home- 
less. These human beings, who sacrificed 
everything they possessed to come over to 
our side, constitute a living refutation of 
the Communist lie. Moreover, they had 
heard the eloquent descriptions of freedom 
and justice conveyed by the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, and other Western trans- 
mitters; and they had risked all to come 
over to our side in the hope that they would 
find the freedom described by our spokes- 
men. It remains for the Free World to ful- 
fill their hopes. 

2. The great majority of the refugees are 
able-bodied and willing to work, and capable 
of becoming producing members of society. 
But even in the case of the so-called diffi- 
cult to resettle categories, the experience of 
the Scandinavian countries and the Low 
countries and of other initiatives on behalf 
of this hard core has demonstrated that with 
special effort and with a small initial in- 
vestment of money, a substantial majority 
of them can be made economically self- 
supporting. 

3. On an average, since World War II we 
have welcomed to our country approximately 
60,000 refugees and displaced persons per 
year. In addition to the direct benefits to 
the human resources of the United States, 
this has indirectly benefited us by relieving 
ourselves and our friends of the substantial 
economic burden of maintaining these 
escapees at an estimated annual cost of 
$475 per person per year pending their re- 
settlement. 
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Moreover, the cost of their continued 
maintenance is not measured in dollars 
alone. Apart from the inevitable deteriora- 
tion in the skills and in the morale of Iron 
Curtain escapees, their continued existence 
without homes or a permanent haven pro- 
vides grist for the Communist propaganda 
mill, 

4.In the aftermath of the Hungarian revo- 
lution, the Western nations, by dint of an 
unprecedented common effort, were able to 
resettle more than 170,000 refugees over an 
8-month period. There were, all told, almost 
exactly 200,000 Hungarian refugees. The 
number of stateless refugees in Europe today 
is perhaps just under 200,000. There is 
every reason to believe, therefore, that an 
effort of comparable magnitude on the part 
of the Western World could liquidate the 
residual refugee problem in Europe in 2 
years or less. 

5. Action over the next 2 years can best 
be accomplished in an orderly way by mu- 
tual agreement among the nations most 
concerned with the problem: Those coun- 
tries in free Europe which bear the immedi- 
ate burden as a result of having received 
these escapees and those countries which 
have provided and will probably continue to 
provide resettlement opportunities for the 
greater part of the refugees. These nations, 
it is proposed, should come together in a 
special conference and agree upon a plan to 
clear up the problem at an early date, 
through the voluntary acceptance by each 
nation of a specific quota of responsibility. 

6. The legislation which follows envisages 
a united attack on the residual refugee 
problem by the Western nations most ac- 
tively concerned, in collaboration with ICEM 
and UNHCR. 

(A) The proposal for the initial admission 
of 75,000 stateless refugees over a 2-year 
period represents an assessment of the re- 
sponsibility which the United States should 
be prepared to assume to this end. The 
enactment of legislation should precede the 
convening of the proposed conference, on 
the one hand, so that commitments by the 
United States delegation can be founded up- 
on clear legislative intent, on the other hand 
because it would constitute an act of moral 
leadership and political initiative which 
would insure the success of the conference. 

(B) The proposal that the 75,000 admis- 
sions include 5,000 hard-core refugees (or 
difficult-to-resettle refugees, as they are now 
defined) is inspired by the highly success- 
ful humanitarian precedents established by 
the Scandinavian countries, and Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland, in arranging re- 
habilitation for the aged, the tubercular, the 
blind, and other categories of hard-core re- 
fugees. The hard-core refugees admissible 
under the proposed legislation would be con- 
fined to those categories which, either as 
individuals or as family units, can, with 
special effort, be made economically self- 
supporting. Since permanent institutional- 
ization is much cheaper in Europe than it 
is here, the legislation does not propose the 
admission of those refugees who cannot, in 
the opinion of the interested agencies, be re- 
trained for gainful employment or are not 
members of families capable of economic 
rehabilitation as a unit. 

7. The liquidation of the refugee backlog 
would make it possible to deal with the fu- 
ture refugee situation on a current basis, 
Short of another explosion like the Hun- 
garian revolution, the annual rate of escape 
from Communist Europe would probably not 
exceed the recent rate of 25,000. to 30,000 per 
annum. The West does not actively encour- 
age defection—it is the tyranny of com- 
munism which impels men to make the 
break. But at the same time, it is in the in- 
terest of the West not to discourage defec- 
tion, especially the defection of people with 
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brains and ability. The refugee backlog 
acts as a deterrent to defection because it 
makes a long waiting period unavoidable 
for the refugees. Potential defectors with 
brains and ability are, by definition, people 
who think and read and listen to broad- 
casts. The knowledge that he and his fam- 
ily may have to wait 2, 3, or 4 years in a 
place like Camp Valka has unquestionably 
discouraged more than one potential defec- 
tor from making the break for freedom. If 
those who escape could be processed quickly 
without having to take their place in a mas- 
sive queue, this news, too, would filter back 
behind the Iron Curtain and would serve as 
a source of encouragement and inspiration 
to those who yearn for freedom. 

To cope with the continuing refugee prob- 
lem once the residual problem has been 
liquidated, the legislation provides that, for 
an experimental period of 2 years, 35,000 
refugees per annum be admitted, this num- 
ber to be flexibly allocated between state- 
less refugees, ethnic refugees, and other re- 
Tugees, in the light of the changing political 
situation in Europe. 

8. The provisions of this legislation are 
both simple and realistic. But, beyond this, 
they are in harmony with the American tra- 
dition and they serve the national interest 
by insuring ultimate financial economies, by 
adding to our productive manpower, by 
strengthening our position in the cold war, 
and by again placing us in a position of 
moral leadership, 


PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


1. (a) Authorization for the issuance of 
75,000 special nonquota immigrant visas dur- 
ing the next 2 years to aliens who are refugee- 
escapees as defined below, provided that 5,000 
such visas shall be reserved for nonsettled 
hard-core refugees as defined below, not- 
withstanding any provision of law excluding 
aliens for physical or mental disability; and 
provided further that any special nonquota 
visa issued pursuant to Public Law 85-316, 
after the beginning of this program shall be 
charged against the visas provided for herein: 

(b) Authorization for the issuance of 
35,000 special nonquota immigrant visas per 
year for the third and fourth years of this 
program to aliens who are refugee-escapees 
as defined below, and to other stateless per- 
sons, and to German, Austrian, Italian, and 
Greek ethnic refugees, 

2. Definitions: 

(a) “Refugee-escapee” means any alien 
of European descent in Europe who, because 
of persecution or fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opinion, 
has fied or shall fiee (A) from any Commu- 
nist, Communist-dominated, or Communist- 
occupied area, or (B) from other countries 
or areas in which forces inimical to the Free 
World are at work, and who cannot return 
to such area, or to such country, on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion. 

(b) “Nonsettled hard-core refugee” means 
any refugee-escapee listed as a nonsettled 
hard-core refugee by the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
including those who suffer from conditions 
not responsive to treatment and requiring 
institutionalization, provided that appropri- 
ate safeguards have been assured to prevent 
such alien from becoming a public charge. 

(c) The allotments provided in section 1 
hereof shall be available for the issuance of 
special nonquota immigrant visas to the 
spouses and unmarried sons and daughters 
under 21 years of age, including stepsons and 
stepdaughters, and sons or daughters adopted 
prior to the enactment hereof, of persons 
referred to in section 1. 

(a) The words “in Europe” in (a) (A) 
above shall not apply so as to exclude other- 
wise-qualified refugee-escapees of European 
descent who are located in other areas of 
asylum. 
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(e) The words “appropriate safeguards” 
in (b) above shall not be deemed necessarily 
to require public charge bonds, but such re- 
quirement of safeguards may be satisfied by 
reliance upon the earning potential of the 
family unit including the certified alien, or 
by the utilization of a resettlement grant 
pursuant to section 3 below, payable through 
accredited voluntary agencies or by under- 
takings for care or support from other 
sources. 

8. Authorization for the appropriation dur- 
ing the first 2 years of this program of $5 
million to be disbursed through accredited 
voluntary agencies for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the resettlement, including care and 
rehabilitation, of nonsettled hard-core refu- 
gees in the United States and elsewhere; and 
for the appropriation of such other funds as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this program. 

4. Direction to the Secretary of State to 
convene an international conference of the 
major countries of reception and resettle- 
ment together with intergovernmental or- 
ganizations concerned with refugee-escapees 
for the purpose of working out an early solu- 
tion of the residual refugee-escapee problem 
in Europe and the voluntary sharing of 
future responsibilities by the participating 
nations to this end. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
secret trial and execution of the former 
Premier of Hungary and his associates 
once again exposes the system of terror 
and bloodshed by which Soviet Russia 
hopes to dominate the world. 

International Communists present 
themselves before the world as smiling, 
respectable people, but then, periodically, 
they drop their sweet-smiling act and 
show their true colors. 

World communism cannot escape from 
its major political weapon—the purge. 
Whether this is the beginning of a new 
series, I do not know. However, I do 
know, Mr. President, that this latest 
shocking betrayal by the Russians serves 
as a sober reminder of the nature of 
communism. The effect of this quasi- 
legal killing, after a solemn promise by 
the Russian Government that the former 
revolutionary Hungarian Premier would 
be spared, should, I hope, alert the na- 
tions of Asia and Africa to the real 
danger they face when wooed by the 
Communists. 

Mr. President, the people of Hungary 
furnish us an example of Soviet un- 
trustworthiness. 

By these killings, the citizens of the 
United States again can take stock of a 
Soviet Government which has been at- 
tempting since last December, through a 
series of propaganda-filled letters, to lull 
us into a summit meeting for their own 


purpose. 

I strongly endorse Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 94, cosponsored by the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] and the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], a resolution 
which condemns this latest act of perfidy 
and expresses the revulsion of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
fall, the Free World was shocked by the 
successful launching of an earth satel- 
lite by the Soviet Union. As a result, 
the attention of the American people 
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has been focused, as seldom before in 
our history, on the importance of edu- 
cation. For years, the voices of our edu- 
cators and parents have fallen on too 
many deaf ears here in the halls of 
Congress, despite their efforts to interest 
us in the increasingly critical plight of 
our public schools. 

A cursory glance at the amount of pro- 
posed legislation aimed at educational 
improvement introduced in the early 
sessions of this Congress will show that, 
in response to the frightened concern of 
the American people, their elected repre- 
sentatives at long last seemed disposed 
to accept the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility for improving the education 
of all our people. Those of us who for 
many years have attempted to induce 
our colleagues here to provide more 
financial assistance to the States in their 
efforts to finance an adequate educa- 
tional program at all levels were heart- 
ened indeed at this interest. 

At long last, it appeared that the arti- 
ficial straw men of Federal control, 
separation of church and state, racial 
integration, and all the other emotion- 
ally appealing but unfounded deterrents 
to Federal support for education would 
be overshadowed by the Soviet satellite. 
At last, it seemed, Congress was finally 
going to do what the vast majority of its 
constituents have long favored—provide 
for adequate financial support for edu- 
cation. Even the President, finally real- 
izing that his own college education had 
been entirely at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government, with considerable 
benefit both to the country and the in- 
dividual, cautiously proposed a meager 
program of scholarships—less than 1 per 
high school, actually—for deserving col- 
lege students. 

I am happy that my colleague, Sena- 
tor Hitt, with his usual broad vision, 
proposed a much greater program of 
this type. I support wholeheartedly his 
position on scholarships and testing pro- 
grams, and urge as strongly as I can 
that we concur with his recommenda- 
tions. The experience of this Nation 
through the GI education bill is eloquent 
proof of the value of investing part of 
the Nation’s wealth in the minds of our 
colleage-age youth. The benefits to the 
individuals are no greater than the 
benefit to the Nation and the Free World. 

The ridiculous charge that accepting a 
Federal scholarship will make the re- 
cipient a ward of the Federal Govern- 
ment falls of its own weight when one 
considers the millions of veterans who 
received their college education under 
the GI bill of rights. 

But salving our consciences—which 
should be hurting us if they are not—by 
providing a comparatively few scholar- 
ships and fellowships is no answer to the 
problems facing education today. One 
of the major domestic problems facing 
America is the plight of our public 
schools. We can all point with justifiable 
pride to thousands of fine school systems 
in America in communities where local 
resources, sound educational leadership, 
and willing sacrifices on the part of the 
local public have provided good schools 
for the children fortunate enough to live 
in these areas. There are many such 
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school systems in my State of Montana, 
just as there are in each of the other 
States and Territories. I am sure all of 
you are aware that many of these pro- 
grams are as good as they are because of 
Federal financial support for vocational 
education, and more recently through 
Public Laws 815 and 874, which have 
since 1950 provided over $144 billion to 
local schools in federally impacted areas. 

Each of us, however, must be equally 
aware that in each of our States—and 
none is exempt—there exist school sys- 
tems which, because of lack of local and 
State resources, are unable to provide 
the kind of education each American 
child deserves as his birthright. Inabil- 
ity to pay teachers’ salaries makes it 
close to impossible for such communities 
to recruit and retain even mediocre 
teachers, much less good ones. Some 
schools pay as low as $1,107 to the persons 
they employ to guide the education of 
our children. The average salary for all 
teachers last year was $4,520. Consider- 
ing that some systems pay as high as 
$10,000 to well-trained, experienced 
teachers, it is easy to see that there are 
a great many—nearly 60 percent—work- 
ing for considerably less than the na- 
tional average. Obviously, such deplor- 
able salaries are not going to recruit 
enough young people into teaching, and 
are not adequate to retain all of the good 
teachers we now have. 

In almost every instance where teach- 
ers’ salaries are low, school plant facili- 
ties and instructional materials are far 
below standard. Seven million children 
are attending urban elementary schools 
in overcrowded classrooms. Each year 
this condition grows worse. The best 
teacher in the world cannot teach in 
such situations. Certainly she cannot 
be expected to give each child the special 
attention his talents and problems de- 
serve. Frequently teachers leave the 
profession—even the fairly well paid 
ones do—in frustrated disgust at their 
inability to cope with an overcrowded 
classroom. I am personally convinced 
that expanded school facilities are 
equally as important as _ better-paid 
teachers if the quality of education is to 
be improved. 

Aside from the injustice of forcing 
young children to spend three-fourths of 
their days during their formative years 
in unsafe, unsanitary, poorly lighted, in- 
adequately ventilated firetraps, it is a 
criminal waste of the Nation’s greatest 
resource—the potential learning power 
of each child—as well as a waste of tax- 
Payers’ money. 

In addition to these 7 million neglect- 
ed children, there are an estimated 
800,000 who are attending school only 
hali-days. Thousands of these are now 
entering high school, never having at- 
tended a full day of school in their lives. 
To say to these children that they may, 
if they survive this kind of treatment, 
compete for college scholarships with 
their more fortunate compatriots from 
good schools, is adding insult to injury. 
And yet among this group of innocent 
victims may be the potential scientist or 
doctor who finds a cure for cancer or 
heart disease, a potential statesman who 
will find the key to true and lasting world 
peace, the religious leader who inspires 
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his fellow men to live as God wants them 
to live, the great teacher whose inspira- 
tion to his students will make them all 
good and active citizens. These and 
thousands of other vitally needed skilled 
artisans and professional people of the 
future are being lost to America and to 
the world because we are contributing to 
their loss of educational opportunity by 
failing to help provide the kind of 
schools and teachers they deserve. 

Those who hold up their hands in 
pious horror at the thought of the Fed- 
eral Government being concerned about 
the education of its citizens should look 
at the record of this great Nation and 
the recommendations of its leaders. 
George Washington, in his first annual 
address to Congress, stated that— 

There is nothing which can better deserve 
your patronage than the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature. 


Alexander Hamilton, the darling of 
present-day conservatives, in 1791 said 
that whatever concerns the general in- 
terests of learning was within the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction “as far as regards an 
application of money.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son recommended that Congress appro- 
priate public lands for the support of 
education—and, as we know, his advice 
in this respect was heeded then as well 
as later. In 1837 Congress distributed 
the surplus revenues in the National 
Treasury—$28 million, in those days a 
magnificent sum—to the States for edu- 
cation. 

In more recent times, President Hoo- 
ver’s National Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1931 pointed out that— 
` From the Revolution to the Civil War the 
Federal Government encouraged and finan- 
cially aided education in the States. It en- 
dowed higher and common schools with 
lands and made grants of surplus tax mon- 
eys; but it did not attempt to regulate the 
purposes, define the programs, supervise the 
teaching or otherwise control public educa- 
tion in the States, 


Vocational education, federally aided 
financially since 1918, has proved im- 
measurably valuable to the economy and 
efficiency of our industrial and farming 
population. Many of you will recall 
the hundreds of millions of dollars pro- 
vided by the Federal Government dur- 
ing World War II for educational activi- 
ties, including aid to the States for 
elementary and secondary education. 
Seven million five hundred thousand 
persons were trained for defense and 
war-production employment. There is 
no question but that our industrial 
know-how was crucial to our winning of 
the war. And education was recognized 
as basic to industrial know-how. 

All of these programs and many more 
were accomplished with Federal assist- 
ance, but without Federal control. 
They were recognized as fitting and 
proper expenditures of Federal funds. 
The straw man of Federal control has 
been foisted off on too many of us by 
the same type of Madison Avenue tech- 
nique that sells filtered cigarettes—keep 
saying it often enough and it will be 
accepted as fact. In 1943 the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor 
stated that it “finds that the experience 
of the State and Federal Governments 
in connection with Federal aid for edu- 
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cational purposes under Federal provi- 
sions for land-grant colleges and voca- 
tional education demonstrates clearly 
that Federal aid for education can be 
had without interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of public education.” 

In 1957 President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School stated: 

Over the last 100 years many Federal pro- 
grams have evolved. There is little evidence 
that any of these has led to undue Federal 
interference. 


The bugaboo of Federal control is 
only a figment of the fertile imagina- 
tions of those who will go to any lengths 
in their hysterical efforts to deprive 
American children of their heritage. 
One wonders why they fear an educated 
citizenry. I think it is because an edu- 
cated man can think, and as the dicta- 
tor Caesar said of Cassius, “Such men 
are dangerous’—dangerous to tyrants, 
of course. 

That the Federal Government has a 
proper role to play in financing educa- 
tion is easily understood if one will take 
an objective look at the Nation as a 
whole. Because of wide variation among 
the States in regard to wealth from 
natural and economic resources con- 
tained within the States, there is a tre- 
mendous discrepancy in ability to pay 
for essential services such as schools. 

But the fact that a child’s parents 
live in a State which has inadequate re- 
sources to provide an education, despite 
a tremendous effort on the part of its 
taxpayers to meet this obligation, is no 
reason for the child to be deprived of 
a good school. This child is a citizen, 
not only of his local community and of 
his State but of the United States as 
well, and each segment of government 
has a continuing responsibility to him. 
The statistics on migration show that 
in 1 year alone—i955—over 33 million 
people moved to different localities. 
Five million of these moved to different 
States. In 1950 more than 25 percent 
of the people of continental United 
States lived in States other than those 
in which they were born. The receiv- 
ing States have a deep concern as to the 
kind of education these new residents 
received as children in their native 
States. The correlation between poor 
education and poverty, disease, and de- 
linquency is an accepted fact. It is not 
only a matter of community concern; 
it is a major matter of national concern. 

Economically, our Nation is suffering 
unemployment of disturbing proportions. 
Yet there is a shortage of skilled and 
adaptable labor, and scientific advances 
are making this an ever-increasing 
problem. The worker of the future 
needs more than a bare knowledge of 
reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. 
He must be able to read intelligently, un- 
derstand the basic principles of mathe- 
matics in this electronic age, and express 
himself clearly and well in giving instruc- 
tions to his fellow workers. He needs 
perhaps more importantly, to be able to 
read the daily papers with interest and 
understanding so that he will, from his 
school-learned background of history 
and economics, be able to understand the 
rapidly changing national and interna- 
tional situation, and vote intelligently 
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for those who have the common good of 


all mankind as their objective. With 
more leisure time on his hands as the 
workweek is shortened, he needs an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the arts, 
music, and literature if he is to make 
fruitful and satisfying use of this leisure 
for himself and his family. He needs 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the wonders of nature and the responsi- 
bilities of all our people for wise use of 
our God-given natural resources, both as 
a recreational asset and an economic 
one. He needs a knowledge of personal 
and public health, and he deserves an 
opportunity to learn sports in which he 
can participate for the well-being of his 
body as well as his mind. It is vital to 
the Nation’s interest that he should have 
these opportunities, for the sake of his 
spiritual, economic, physical, and moral 
well-being. And it is surely the Nation's 
responsibility to see that he has the op- 
portunity, no matter where he lives or 
will live in our great country. 

Because I feel so strongly on this mat- 
ter of the importance of education to a 
free society, and because I believe that 
our initial sputnik-inspired anxiety 
which marked the opening of this ses- 
sion of Congress has been lulled by the 
subsequent launching of a few satellites 
of our own, I feel that the attention of 
the Senate needs to be focused again on 
the problems of our public schools. In 
deference to the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, Senator HILL, I have deferred 
calling the education subcommittee un- 
til he had finished his work on the 
scholarship program. However, I un- 
derstand that this program is now nearly 
ready for presentation. Accordingly, I 
wish to announce that hearings on S. 
3311, the School Assistance Act of 1958, 
are scheduled to begin on Friday, 
June 20. 

As I stated when this bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate: 

The Senate is well aware of the urgent 
needs of our schools and the obvious inability 
of the States and local communities alone 
to provide the American people with the kind 
of education they need and deserve. An 
educated people is basic to the preservation 
of our national security and our ideals of 
democracy. An educated people is vitally 
necessary to the cause of world peace, and 
thus to the preservation of civilization. The 
responsibility of the Federal Government in 
this area cannot continue to be neglected 
and denied. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST, GIFTS, 
AND POLITICAL CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from President Eisenhower’s news con- 
ference of June 18, 1958, in which he dis- 
cussed the case of his assistant, Gov. 
Sherman Adams. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE 
JUNE 18, 1958, ON SHERMAN ADAMS SITUA- 
TION 
First, as a result of this entire incident, all 

of us should have been made aware of one 
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truth; that is, that a gift is not necessarily a 
bribe. One is evil; the other is a tangible 
expression of friendship. Almost without 
exception, everybody seeking public office ac- 
cepts political contributions. These are gifts 
to further his political career. Yet we do 
not make a generality that these gifts are 
intended to color the later official votes, rec- 
ommendations, and actions of the recipients. 
In the general case this whole activity is 
understood, accepted, and approved. The 
circumstances surrounding the innocent re- 
ceipt by a public official of any gift are there- 
fore important, so that the public may clearly 
distinguish between innocent and guilty 
action. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the text of a 
letter which I addressed to the President 
of the United States under date of June 
18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In speaking of 
the gifts received by your assistant, Gov. 
Sherman Adams, at your press conference 
today, you rightly placed the question of the 
significance of such gifts in the greater 
perspective of our whole political and gov- 
ernmental system, when you compared them 
with the far larger donations which vir- 
tually every elective official must seek and 
accept in our American political campaigns. 

I fully agree with you about the relevance 
and importance of this comparison, and I 
would like to congratulate you on having 
brought it to public attention through the 
effective medium of your press conference. 
It is a subject on which I have myself often 
spoken and written before and since coming 
to the United States Senate, and on which 
I have made a number of legislative pro- 
posals. That is why I am taking the liberty 
of writing you about your reference to it 
today. 

At your press conference, you made the 
point that in the context of American poli- 
tics, it is inconsistent to see bribery in 
every personal gift to a public official, but 
to make no such generalization about the 
many thousands of dollars which are regu- 
larly given to election campaign funds to 
permit these public officials, or their elected 
superiors, to further their political careers, 
I would also like to express my agreement 
with you that this point is the crux of the 
whole question of money in politics and 
Government. 

Yet is it accurate to accept the opposite 
generalization about our practice of financ- 
ing democratic elections from immense, 
privately donated campaign funds, that 
this whole activity is understood, accepted 
and approved? 

Not long ago, in your veto message of 
the bill to exempt natural gas producers 
from Federal regulation, you referred to a 
campaign contribution offered to a Senator 
when you stated that certain backers of the 
bill had sought to further their own in- 
terest by highly questionable activities. 
And you rightly went on to state that these 
men’s offer of campaign contributions could 
risk creating doubt among the American 
people concerning the integrity of govern- 
mental processes. Only a few days ago, 
leading members of your party in the Sen- 
ate devoted many hours to dra adverse 
inferences from the collection and contri- 
bution of election campaign funds by trade 
union political committees. Undoubtedly, 
it is as wrong to that all politi- 
cal contributions give rise to undue obliga- 
tions, as that all personal gifts to public 
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Officials do so, But I cannot agree that 
our present system of campaign financing is 
widely understood; or that, if it were un- 
derstood, it would be accepted and ap- 
proved. With constantly growing modern 
election costs, must not the integrity of 
governmental processes built on the private 
collection of these vast funds increasingly 
come into doubt? 

Half a century ago, a very illustrious Re- 
publican predecessor of yours in the White 
House addressed himself to this question. 
In a m e to the Congress on December 
3, 1907, President Theodore Roosevelt spoke 
of the inadequacy of limitations, controls 
and disclosure laws to meet the problem of 
money in politics. He said: 

“There is always danger in laws of this 
kind, which from their very nature are dif- 
ficult of enforcement; the danger being lest 
they be obeyed only by the honest, and dis- 
obeyed by the unscrupulous, so as to act 
only as a penalty upon honest men.” 

Then he continued: 

“There is a very radical measure which 
would, I believe, work a substantial im- 
provement in our system of conducting a 
campaign, although I am well aware that 
it will take some time for people so to 
familiarize themselyes with such a proposal 
as to be willing to consider its adoption. 
The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish if Congress provided an 
appropriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national par- 
ties, am appropriation ample enough to 
meet the necessity for thorough organization 
and machinery, which requires a large ex- 
penditure of money. Then the stipulation 
should be made that no party receiving 
campaign funds from the Treasury should 
accept more than a fixed amount from any 
individual subscriber or donor; and the 
necessary publicity for receipts and expendi- 
tures could without difficulty be provided.” 

Half a century has passed since President 
Theodore Roosevelt said that time would be 
needed to consider his proposal. During 
that half century, the number of voters that 
must be reached in a campaign, the mediums 
of communication, and the resulting costs of 
carrying on an election campaign have multi- 
plied in proportions that would have stag- 
gered even his imagination. If the role of 
campaign funds in elections was a moral 
problem of democratic self-govenment in 
1907, how vastly more crucial a problem must 
we recognize it to be today. 

That is why I am writing you today, to 
urge you to renew the effort made by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to set a new stand- 
ard for the role of money in our public 
affairs—not merely with respect to the occa- 
sional imprudent acceptance of gifts or hos- 
pitality by government officials, but for the 
far more fundamental matter of the whole 
financing of political campaigns in our Na- 
tion to which you referred this morning. It 
is my earnest hope that you might address 
to the Congress a message on this central 
modern problem of our democracy, including 
appropriate legislative recommendations 
which would bring up to date President 
Roosevelt's proposals for public underwriting 
of essential and legitimate election costs so 
as to free our political processes from their 
present dangerous dependence on large, pri- 
vate campaign contributions. 

This present dependence on private sources 
of adequate campaign financing distorts the 
free choice of the people among competing 
candidates and programs. It often prevents 
able men from seeking public office. It in- 
evitably creates the suspicion of special obli- 
gations of public officials and thus impairs 
popular confidence in government, 

Por these reasons, Mr. President, if by re- 
viving President Theodore Roosevelt's far- 
sighted recommendations to Congress, you 
can help to bring about the end of the domi- 
nant and growing role of campaign contri- 
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butions in the politics of our country, your 
place in the history of reform in our democ- 
racy would be forever assured. 

Respectfully, 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
shall state the general purpose and con- 
tents of my letter to the President. The 
President compared the gifts made to 
Sherman Adams with political campaign 
contributions. I commended the Presi- 
dent for calling the attention of the 
American people to this relationship, I 
said: 

I fully agree with you about the relevance 
and importance of this comparison, and I 
would like to congratulate you on having 
brought it to public attention through the 
effective medium of your press conference. 


I then said I had some disagreement 
with the President: 

Yet is it accurate to accept the opposite 
generalization about our practice of financing 
democratic elections from immense, privately 
donated campaign funds, that this whole 
activity is understood, accepted, and ap- 
proved? 


I referred to the fact that the Presi- 
dent himself in his veto message last 
year, when he refused to approve the 
natural gas bill, called the attention of 
the Senate and House to certain un- 
pleasant aspects of political campaign 
contributions associated with the natu- 
ral gas bill. I also pointed out that 
some of the President’s own supporters 
in this Chamber only a few nights ago 
made certain adverse implications with 
respect to donations to political cam- 
paigns by trade-union. political-educa- 
tion funds. 

Then I appealed to the President to 
use the great prestige and influence of 
his office to bring about the reform in 
our Nation which was first proposed a 
half century ago by one of the Presi- 
dent’s great predecessors, a member of 
his own party, Theodore Roosevelt. 
President Theodore Roosevelt recom- 
mended that the dangerous cesspool of 
large political contributions be drained 
by having the Federal Government un- 
derwrite political campaigns. 

I concluded my letter to the President 
with these paragraphs: 

The present dependence on private sources 
of adequate campaign financing distorts the 
free choice of the people among competing 
candidates and programs. It often prevents 
able men from seeking public office. It in- 
evitably creates the suspicion of special ob- 
ligations of public officials and thus impairs 
popular confidence in government. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, if by re- 
viving President Theodore Roosevelt’s far- 
sighted recommendations to Congress, you 
can help to bring about the end of the domi- 
nant and growing role of campaign contribu- 
tions in the politics of our country, your 
place in the history of reform in our democ- 
racy would be forever assured. 


Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the text of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s press and radio con- 
ference of June 18, 1958, as published in ` 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of June 19, 1958, with particular em- 
phasis on the excerpts in which the 
President discussed so-called political 
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gifts, followed by a memorandum on re- 
forms in campaign financing, which I 
presented to the committee headed by 
the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLeELLan], dated February 28, 1957. 
There being no objection, the texts of 
the press and radio conference and of 
the memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 19, 1958] 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PRESS AND 
RADIO CONFERENCE YESTERDAY 

The Presmwent. Good morning. Please sit 
down. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this morning I want 
to start off with two or three announcements, 
the first of which I have dictated, because I 
want to give it to you exactly as I intend it. 

I showed this to Mr. Haggerty, who is just 
now having it mimeographed in order, if you 
are interested, that you can have the exact 
wording, rather than an abbreviated version. 

The intense publicity lately surrounding 
the name of Sherman Adams makes it desir- 
able, even necessary, that I start this con- 
ference with an expression of my own views 
about the matter. 

First, as a result of this entire incident, all 
of us in America should have been made 
aware of one truth—that is that a gift is not 
necessarily a bribe. One is evil, the other is a 
tangible expression of friendship. 

POLITICAL GIFTS APPROVED, HE SAYS 

Almost without exception, everybody seek- 
ing public office accepts political contribu- 
tions. These are gifts to further a political 
career. Yet we do not make a generality that 
these gifts are intended to color the later 
official votes, recommendations, and actions 
of the recipients. 

In the general case, this whole activity is 
understood, accepted, and approved. 

The circumstances surrounding the inno- 
cent receipt by a public official of any gift are 
therefore important, so that the public may 
clearly distinguish between innocent and 
guilty action. 

Among these circumstances are the char- 
acter and reputation of the individual, the 
record of his subsequent actions, and evi- 
dence of intent or lack of intent to exert 
undue influence. 

Anyone who knows Sherman Adams has 
never had any doubt of his personal integ- 
rity and honesty. No one has believed that 
he could be bought; but there is a feeling or 
belief that he was not sufficiently alert in 
making certain that the gifts, of which he was 
the recipient, could be so misinterpreted as 
to be considered as attempts to influence his 
political actions. To that extent he has been, 
as he stated yesterday, imprudent. 


SAYS PRESENTATION REPRESENTS FACTS 


Now, the utmost prudence must necessarily 
be observed by everyone attached to the 
White House because of the possible effect of 
any slightest inquiry, suggestion, or observa- 
tion emanating from this office and reaching 
any other part of the Government. Careless- 
ness must be avoided. 

My own conclusions of the entire episode 
are as follows: 

I believe that the presentation made by 
Governor Adams to the Congressional com- 
mittee yesterday truthfully represents the 
pertinent facts. I personally like Governor 
Adams. I admire his abilities. I respect him 
because of his personal and official integrity. 
I need him, 

Admitting the lack of that careful pru- 
dence in this incident that Governor Adams 
yesterday referred to, I believe with my whole 
heart that he is an invaluable public servant 
doing a difficult job efficiently, honestly, and 
tirelessly. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, so far as I am 
concerned, this is all that I can, all that I 
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shall say. If there are any questions from 
any part of this body, they will go to Mr. 
Hagerty and not to me. 


MEMORANDUM ON REFORMS IN CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 

Everyone agrees that modern election costs 
have made present limitations on campaign 
spending unrealistic, and that they are in 
fact dead letters. Excesses in the collec- 
tion and expenditure of modern campaign 
funds are largely the result of unrestrained 
competition for public attention through 
extremely expensive mediums, particularly 
television, radio, printed materials, and signs. 
As long as candidates must raise from pri- 
vate sources the vast sums needed for this 
expensive competition, it will be futile to 
try to curb by legal limits and penalties their 
reliance on large campaign contributions, 
with all the attendant dangers to true rep- 
resentative democracy. 

This memorandum is designed to pre- 
sent to the special committee suggestions 
on a series of the issues presented by pro- 
posed reforms of campaign financing, with 
special emphasis on the principle of public 
assumption of basic election costs as an 
essential element in any reform, 


I. PUBLIC ASSUMPTION OF BASIC ELECTION COSTS 


President Theodore Roosevelt told Con- 
gress in 1907 that “The need for collecting 
large campaign funds would vanish if Con- 
gress provided an appropriation for the 
proper and legitimate expenses * * * which 
requires a large expenditure of money.” 

The large expenditure needed for a mod- 
ern campaign has multiplied many times 
since the days of Theodore Roosevelt, when 
TV and radio were unknown and other ex- 
penses were much lower. The time has 
come to recognize that in a democracy the 
presentation of political candidates and is- 
sues to the voters in a campaign is not 
something done for the candidates, but for 
the public who must exercise as informed a 
choice as they can among them. The ex- 
pense of making this information equitably 
available to the electorate is a legitimate 
cost of democratic self-government. 

Many alternative ways are available for 
carrying out this principle, once it is recog- 
nized 


1. Public funds for campaign broadcast 
time: A certain number of minutes of broad- 
cast time on radio and television stations 
covering the State or Congressional District 
couid be established as reasonable and ade- 
quate use of these mediums in campaigns for 
Federal office. Candidates could then be 
authorized to submit vouchers covering that 
much broadcast time for payment of one- 
half of the cost from public appropriations, 
on condition they limited themselves to this 
reasonable amount of broadcast time. This 
principle could be extended to certain other 
mediums, for instance holders of second- 
class mailing privileges. 

2. Direct payments to political party com- 
mittees: President Roosevelt’s proposal of di- 
rect appropriations was incorporated in S. 
3242 in the 84th Congress, which would es- 
tablish a formula based on the total number 
of votes cast in preceding national elections. 
This avoids any governmental influence over 
the choice of media or other legitimate use 
of the funds (except for audits of reports). 
It would seem particularly appropriate for 
presidential election committees and for the 
necessary expenditures of the National Com- 
mittee for the National Conventions, etc. 

3. Tax incentives to encourage wider indi- 
vidual contributions: There has been much 
discussion recently of tax reductions for cam- 
paign contributions, and this was included 
in S. 3308 last year. It can be conclusively 
demonstrated that a tax deduction would be 
highly discriminatory, perhaps unconstitu- 
tional, and would only exacerbate the present 
inequality among contributors, because (a) 
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only a small minority of taxpayers have rea- 
son to itemize deductions rather than take 
the standard deduction, and (b) among even 
this minority, the value of the deduction 
increases with higher income. A small tax 
credit, for instance of $10, would avoid these 
inequalities and would effectively stimulate 
small individual contributions. 

4. State voters’ pamphlets: The Federal 
Government might, on a matching-fund ba- 
sis, underwrite half the cost of a State voters” 
pamphlet such as that sent to every regis- 
tered voter in the State of Oregon, which 
gives much basic information and makes 
available equal space to all candidates for 
public office. 

The above four forms of providing public 
funds for election expenses are mutually 
consistent and serve different and comple- 
mentary purposes. All should be enacted. 


II. PROBLEMS ARISING UNDER PUBLIC FUNDS 
PLANS 


1. The third-party problem: If public 
funds are to be used in election campaigns, 
they must be available to candidates other 
than those of the two major parties. This 
can be done, with protection against abuse 
of the public funds, by requiring each candi- 
date or his campaign committee to post bond 
for one-half the amount of the public funds 
used, conditioned on the candidate's re- 
ceiving at least 10 percent of the total vote 
cast for the office in question. 

2. The control problem: Use of public 
funds for campaign expenses would make 
more urgent than ever the problems of as- 
suring adequate controls over the reporting 
of campaign expenditures and contributions. 
But whether or not public funds are used, a 
modernized system of reports, audits and 
field investigations of campaign financing 
should be set up outside either Congress 
or an agency of the executive branch, both 
of whom are too closely associated in the 
public mind with the electoral process. The 
best available agency for assuming new, 
affirmative responsibility for maintaining an 
independent review of campaign financing is 
the General Accounting Office, particularly 
if public funds are to be involved. 

3. The problem of primaries: In view of 
the decisive importance of primary elections 
in many States, programs of public financial 
support for election costs should be extended 
to primaries. Oregon’s voters’ pamphlet is 
used in primaries, and the tax credit could 
also easily be usable for a contribution to a 
candidate in a primary rather than a final 
election. 


IN. LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


Once the principles of public assumption 
of much of the cost of public access to can- 
didates and their views is accepted, and the 
necessary burden of collecting campaign 
funds correspondingly reduced, it will be- 
come possible for the first time to deal real- 
istically with controls of the evils of large 
private contributions and excessive expendi- 
tures. Withholding of the public funds, or 
loss of the privilege of tax credit, would be 
far more effective deterrents than unen- 
forceable criminal penalties for evasion of 
reasonable limits. Also, the knowledge of 
access to at least a fair minimum of cam- 
paign costs from public funds will free can- 
didates to make a virtue of compliance and 
will make excessive expenditures from large 
private contributions unacceptable to the 
public and unprofitable to candidates. 

The following are suggested considera- 
tions on the traditional problems of limits 
and controls over contributions and expen- 
ditures: 

1. Distinction between contributions and 
expenditures: 

Personal participation in political cam- 
paigns is a basic constitutional right of 
American citizens. Therefore, expenditures 
made by individuals openly and in their 
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own names on means of expressing their 
support for or opposition to a candidate, 
party, or issue probably cannot constitu- 
tionally be restricted, nor forced to be chan- 
neled through specified agencies. This pre- 
vents legal control on total expenditures in 
an election. 

On the other hand, contributions made 
to a candidate or a committee, to be spent 
by them rather than by the contributor, 
do not constitute such a constitutionally 
protected form of free speech and may be 
limited to a reasonable maximum. (Con- 
trols may probably be extended to the 
spending of political committees created ex- 
pressly for a campaign, as distinguished 
from the activities of ordinary full-time or- 
ganizations which have an identity, activi- 
ties, and a known membership for purposes 
apart from politics.) 

2. Restrictions on individual contribu- 
tions: 

Once funds for reasonable and adequate 
campaign costs can readily be met in part 
from public funds and in part from small 
individual tax-free contributions, the size of 
individual gifts could and should be strictly 
limited—perhaps to $50 per person in sup- 
port of the campaign of any one candidate 
for Federal office. The tax credit could be 
conditioned on an affidavit that no more had 
been given, and public campaign funds 
could be conditioned on an affidavit by cam- 
paign committees that no more had been 
accepted from any individual. 

Only persons eligible to vote should be 
entitled to the tax credit. 

3. Limitations on total spending: As stated 
above, if the political activities and efforts 
of individuals and ordinary, nonpolitical or- 
ganizations are taken into account, it is both 
legally and practically impossible to place a 
limit on total campaign expenditures, How- 
ever, the possible loss of eligibility for public 
funds or for the tax credit privilege can serve 
to enforce reasonable limits on those ex- 
penditures within the control of the candi- 
date himself or his political committee, for 
instance to limit the total amount of his ap- 
pearances or other broadcasts on radio or 
television. 

The eventual overall effect of this program 
will surely be fourfold: (1) To give the pub- 
lic a more nearly equal opportunity to see 
and judge competing candidates for public 
office and their platforms and programs; 
(2) to eliminate the unhealthy and un- 
democratic significance of candidates’ de- 
pendence on large campaign contributions; 
(3) to make a virtue of staying within the 
prescribed normal limits in the competi- 
tive use for the expensive modern mediums 
and techniques of campaigning which have 
driven the cost of running for public office 
out of sight for the average citizen without 
large financial support, and thus to reduce 
excessive spending; (4) to display more 
clearly the nature of the support of candi- 
dates, insofar as individuals and groups are 
limited in making contributions to political 
candidates or committees and thus driven 
to participate openly in campaigns in their 
own names, 

Full reporting of political expenditures may 
and should be required of any person or 
group, but it does not alone go to the root 
of the problem. Theodore Roosevelt said in 
his message of 1907: 

“It is well * * * to provide for the publi- 
cation of both contributions and expendi- 
tures. There is, however, always danger in 
laws of this kind, which from their very na- 
ture are difficult of enforcement; the danger 
being lest they be obeyed only by the hon- 
‘est, and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, so 
as to act only as a penalty upon honest 
men.” 

No tinkering with regulatory laws will re- 
form the evil of dependence on large cam- 
paign contributions, until the heavy inevi- 
table costs of bringing a modern election 


campaign to the public's attention Is borne 
in part by the public itself. No reform 
could be a better investment in the demo- 
cratic process which is our greatest national 
pride. 


CONDUCT OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Adams Should Resign,” 
which was published in the Wilmington 
Journal of June 18. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. ADAMS SHOULD RESIGN 


Now that all the evidence is in we have 
regretfully come to the conclusion that the 
only proper course open to Sherman Adams 
is to resign. We say regretfully because Mr. 
Adams unquestionably is an able, an incor- 
ruptible, and a devoted public servant. But 
he has also been guilty of bad judgment, as 
he himself admits, and his lack of prudence 
in his dealings with Bernard Goldfine has 
cast a reflection not only on himself but on 
the President and the Republican adminis- 
tration of which he is a part. 

Mr. Adams made his first error of judg- 
ment when he permitted Mr. Goldfine to 
pay large hotel bills for him. Mr. Goldfine 
was an old and valued friend but he was 
also an industrialist who was in trouble with 
the Federal Government. Mr. Adams com- 
pounded this error when he failed to dis- 
close all the details of this relationship until 
he appeared yesterday before a Congressional 
committee, a week after the original charges 
were aired. Those who defended Mr. Adams 
at first, find it more difficult to do so now. 
For it appears that he also received expen- 
sive gifts and that he made several direct 
inquiries to Federal commissions about mat- 
ters in which Mr. Goldfine was involved, 

No one in his right mind would contend 
that Mr. Adams made these calls in return 
for favors received; he is not that kind of 
man. What bothers us is that he has ap- 
parently become infected with that peculiar 
moral blindness so common in Washington 
which sees nothing wrong in the acceptance 
of expensive hospitality or gifts as long as 
your own motives are pure. Mr. Adams did 
not tolerate this conduct on the part of 
officials of a previous administration and 
we are certain that he would not tolerate 
it on the part of his subordinates. He can 
hardly expect a less rigid code to be applied 
to himself. 

We shall be sorry to see Mr. Adams go. 
But he cannot stay on without further em- 
barrassing the President whom he has been 
serving so devotedly and without clouding 
the standards which ought to govern high 
officials in their relationship with private 
individuals, 


EFFORTS OF THE LITHUANIAN 
AMERICAN COUNCIL TO KEEP 
SPIRIT OF FREEDOM ALIVE 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, at a 
very solemn time in the annals of the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe, at 
the time when the secret execution of 
Imre Nagy, the great Hungarian leader, 
has shocked the world, I remind my col- 
leagues of a group in this country which 
continues, at long distance, to keep the 
spirit of freedom alive in the captive 
nations. 

This group is the conference of the 
Lithuanian American Congress, spon- 
sored by the Lithuanian American Coun- 
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cil, representing nearly 1 million Lith- 
uanian Americans, which will meet on 
June 27 and 28 in Boston. 

To this conference, which assembles 
every 4 years, will come a stream of dele- 
gates representing the people who carry 
on the fight for Lithuania’s liberation 
from Soviet occupation. 

Recently a speech was delivered in 
Lithuania by Anthony Snieckus, secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of that na- 
tion. His diatribe condemned Lith- 
uanian Americans and Lithuanian es- 
capees for continuing to fight for the 
independence of their Soviet-occupied 
country. The Communist leader flayed 
the people who believed so deeply in free- 
dom that they continued to carry its 
torch in faraway lands. He called these 
Lithuanian escapees the bitterest en- 
emies of the Soviet Union. And they 
are. 

The speech of the Lithuanian Commu- 
nist puppet is authentic evidence that 
the long years of patriotic effort in exile 
have not been wasted. No secretary of 
the Communist Party would take the 
trouble to protest so violently against an 
intangible. A strong force impelled him 
to make that speech, and there can be no 
question that the force was supplied by 
the strength of his opposition, by the 
fact that Lithuanians have never ceased 
to resist Communist domination at home 
and abroad. 

It is the persistent efforts of Lithu- 
anian groups in various parts of the Free 
World which give their enslaved fellow 
countrymen the courage to go on believ- 
ing in eventual freedom and independ- 
ence. In America the Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Council and its related groups have 
carried on the fight for Lithuania’s lib- 
eration since the first Soviet occupation. 

I think we should also be reminded 
today that the Soviet leopard has not 
changed its spots in Lithuania. Despite 
recent surface attempts to the contrary, 
the people of this captive nation have 
had little relaxation of their bonds, with 
the exception of the removal of the ma- 
chine and tractor stations. This small 
measure, which now requires only one 
quota of agricultural produce to go di- 
rectly to the state, instead of an addi- 
tional one to the machine and tractor 
station, was a necessary move all over 
the Soviet empire, because of pressure 
from the farmers. 

At the same time, other measures con- 
tinue to show that the Lithuanian people 
remain in bondage. 

For example, news comes of a treaty 
made between the people of Lithuania 
and the people of Bulgaria and Rumania 
to dissolve all private estates and prop- 
erties formerly owned by Bulgarians and 
Rumanians in Lithuania. Actually, the 
people of these three countries had noth- 
ing to do with the agreement. The 
finance minister in Moscow was the moy- 
ing force. 

Also the recent gesture of turning over 
economic control to local authorities is 
nothing more or less than a facade. 
Actually a Soviet officer directly ap- 
pointed by Moscow is on hand to direct 
all local economic decisions. 

As the senior Senator from Michigan, 
it is my privilege today to call attention 
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to the meeting of the Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Congress in Boston, for it is these 
groups who keep the record straight re- 
garding the captive nations. Many of 
Michigan’s finest citizens are members of 
this group. I have personal knowledge 
of their contribution to the principles of 
democracy and freedom, and I am priv- 
ileged to extend to them all good wishes 
on this occasion. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEV- 
BERGER in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan. 


MORE EQUITABLE TAX ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on 
April 4 of this year, the Treasury De- 
partment made public new income-tax 
regulations designed to provide a fairer 
and more equitable tax arrangement 
for teachers. As a sponsor of proposed 
legislation to liberalize teachers’ tax de- 
ductions, and as one who had worked 
with Treasury officials to obtain a tax 
“break” for the teaching profession, I 
was, of course, delighted. 

Back in March of 1957, in the early 
days of the 85th Congress, I introduced 
Senate bill 1695, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduc- 
tion from gross income for certain 
amounts paid by a teacher for his fur- 
ther education. 

Briefly, the bill would have permitted 
a teacher to deduct for the cost of tui- 
tion, books, other equipment, travel, and 
living expenses while away from home, 
for the purpose of taking advanced 
studies. 

When I introduced the bill, I ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows: 

Ballplayers and firemen deduct the cost 
of uniforms and equipment. Business ex- 
ecutives dine on pheasant and live in fancy 
hotel suites, chalking it up to necessary 
expense. Theatrical people even deduct the 
cost of a pair of spangled tights. Why, 
then, are we discriminating against our 
underpaid teachers when they attempt to 
develop themselves professionally? 


At that time the law did not permit 
teachers to deduct summer school or 
other higher education costs unless it 
could be proven that such studies were 
necessary to hold the job. A teacher 
who took advanced training in order to 
qualify for a higher position simply 
found that such expenses were non- 
deductible. 

I stated on the Senate floor that such 
tax provisions were “unfair” and “short- 
sighted,” particularly at a time when the 
Nation faces a crucial teacher shortage. 

It was true then and remains so, that 
we should leave no stone unturned in 
endeavoring to offer inducements and 
advantages to the dedicated people who 
choose teaching as a carecr. Depriving 
teachers of the same tax privileges we 
give to burlesque artists is a sure way 
of stifling the ambition of our teachers. 
I called for prompt correction of the 
situation. 

I was joined in this effort on the 
House side by Representative ROBERT J. 
McIntTosx, of Michigan, who introduced 
a companion bill. Our measures rested 
in the Senate Committee on Finance 
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and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, respectively. 

From the day when I introduced the 
bill, it was apparent that the teachers of 
Michigan and of the rest of the Nation 
were watching its progress with pro- 
found interest. Letters of support came 
from throughout the State, and inspired 
me to continue my efforts in behalf of 
the bill. 

By January of 1958, since neither 
committee had taken action, I initiated 
a series of meetings with Treasury De- 
partment officials, in an effort to deter- 
mine whether we could achieve the same 
benefits for teachers by departmental 
regulation. I learned that the Treasury 
had had the question under review, but 
had not acted. 

However, I am happy to say that our 
conferences, held both in the Treasury 
Department and in my office, produced 
results. By April 4, the Department was 
ready to announce new regulations 
making effective substantially the same 
deductions that are proposed in my bill. 
The special situation of teachers is fully 
recognized in these rulings. Certainly 
this was an occasion for great satisfac- 
tion by all of us who had worked for 
the proposals. 

In the meantime, the National Educa- 
tion Association had published a pam- 
phlet inspired, so they informed me, by 
my original comments on Senate bill 
1695. “The Case of the Deductible 
Tights” is the name of the colorful folder 
on equitable tax treatment for teachers. 
The front cover features a picture of a 
trapeze artist. More than 500,000 copies 
were distributed. 

Results in any field of endeavor are, 
of course, the greatest satisfaction a 
public official can receive. But equally 
satisfying is the appreciation expressed 
by those who benefit from legislation, 
either as individuals or as a group. 
Therefore, I should like to record my 
thanks to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, an important voice of America’s 
teachers, not only for its publication of 
their pamphlet “The Case of the De- 
ductible Tights,” but for the following 
letter which it has sent to me: 

May 15, 1958. 

Dear Senator Potrer: The National Edu- 
cation Association is deeply in your debt for 
the part you played in bringing about the 
successful outcome to its long struggle to 
obtain equitable tax treatment for teachers 
in the matter of deduction of professional 
expenses. 

The most successful single piece of litera- 
ture the association distributed in connec- 
tion with this campaign went through six 
printings and totaled more than one-half 
million copies. It was titled “The Case of 
the Deductible Tights,” and was based pri- 
marily upon the statement you made when 
you introduced S. 1695. Thus you made a 
truly unique contribution to the cause. 

We are indeed deeply appreciative of the 
efforts you made directly with the United 
States Treasury officials to bring about the 
tax ruling. 

On behalf of the association, I extend to 
you its most sincere thanks. 


Cordially yours, 
EST GIDDINGS, 


ERN: 
Associate Director, Division of Leg- 
islation and Federal Relations. 


Again, on June 6, 1958, the NEA took 
time to write to me concerning this bill, 
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JUNE 6, 1958. 

Dear SrNaTOR Porrer: We are deeply 
grateful for your interest and effort in help- 
ing us secure more equitable tax treatment 
for teachers. 

Without question, the interest and sup- 
port given by you and other Members of 
Congress to corrective legislation helped 
persuade the Treasury Department to issue 
Treasury Decision 6291. 

We are also grateful to you for your 
original speech on the floor of the Senate 
which gave us our theme—“The Case of the 
Deductible Tights.” It was original and 
catchy and most effective in popularizing 
the issue. 

The granting of equitable treatment for 
occupational deductions for teachers will not 
only benefit the teachers of America but will 
ultimately benefit America with better 
teachers. We are grateful and you may be 
proud of the part you played in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
J. L. MCCASKILL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. President, it is my earnest hope 
that these developments are a barometer 
of the increasing regard in which we hold 
the teaching profession. Teachers are 
the custodians of America’s most vital 
and cherished resource—her youth. 
Through them are imparted the prin- 
ciples of democracy and a great deal of 
the moral fiber and intellectual tough- 
ness to make those principles a dynamic 
force in the world. A 

Therefore, we must never cease in our 
efforts to raise the status of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Today, I pledge to the Members of this 
body and to the teachers of the Nation 
that I will continue my efforts for the 
enactment of Senate bill 1695. 

While the Treasury Department ruling 
affords protection, it is, after all, a regu- 
lation, and conceivably could be altered 
at some future time. Tax privileges for 

_teachers should receive the permanent 
sanction of the law; and therefore I shall 
work for the enactment of my bill. Iam 
confident that in this effort I have sup- 
pork of the fair-minded Members of this 

y. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


REDUCTION OF DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak at this time because I wish to 
put all Senators on notice that I intend 
to submit to House bill 8381, the major 
tax bill which I have been assured will 
come before the Senate at this session, 
an amendment which will raise revenue 
amounting to between $325 million and 
$500 million, depending on the authority 
upon whom one relies. The Treasury 
Department says the amendment will 
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raise $325 million; the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress 
has told me that it believes the amend- 
ment will raise between $400 million and 
$500 million. s 

Mr. President, I point this out as a 
matter of interest to Senators who, as a 
matter of principle, have stated that 
they will not vote for a reduction of the 
tax revenue. This amendment will give 
them a chance to vote for a reduction of 
some excise taxes, and at the same time 
will preserve the tax revenues at their 
present level. This is because my 
amendment would restore lost revenues 
to the Treasury. 

Furthermore, I wish to point out that 
this amendment, which occasionally has 
been submitted at past sessions of the 
Senate, would reduce a notorious and un- 
conscionable giveaway under our tax 
laws. 

My amendment would reduce the de- 
pletion allowance for oil, gas, and a num- 
ber of other important minerals from 
27% percent to 15 percent. It would 
scale down the depletion allowance on 
sulfur, uranium, and 36 other minerals 
from 23 percent to 15 percent. No per- 
centage depletion allowance above 15 
percent would remain. 

Mr. President, this is not an extreme or 
an extremist proposal. It is a proposal 
which has been supported by such dis- 
tinguished conservatives as the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
previously has made an eloquent plea 
for it. Ihave discussed this matter with 
him, and he is warmly in favor of such 
an amendment. This proposal has also 
been supported by the great Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] who, in the 
previous session, made an eloquent plea 
for it. 

The amendment is truly just, because 
it is based on treating all people alike 
and all people fairly. 

Mr. President, the present oil deple-~ 
tion allowance, which is available par- 
ticularly to the big oil and gas com- 
panies, enables the “big boys” to achieve 
a financial and political power which is 
one of the most corrupting forces in 
American political life. 

I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate today to detail the scandals that 
have developed from the economic and 
political power and control the oil indus- 
try has achieved, largely because of the 
enormous wealth which it has been per- 
mitted to accumulate. They are a mat- 
ter of notorious public record. The fact 
is that the benefits of the oil depletion 
allowance have gone to a very few 
wealthy corporations. Ninety percent of 
the gains from those taxes have gone to 
a@ handful of corporations. 

It is important that we adopt this kind 
of amendment in order to retain the 
confidence of the American people in 
the fairness cf the tax structure. I have 
probably talked to as many people in re- 
cent years as has anybody in the Senate, 
because I have run for statewide office 
in a large State four times in the last 5 
years. My campaigns have been per- 
sonal campaigns, in which I have talked 
to thousands and thousands of persons. 
There is no question that to the people of 
any State the No. 1 example of unfair- 
ness, inequity, and injustice in our tax 
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system is the oil-depletion favoritism 
that is shown to one industry. There is 
absolutely no justification for this. The 
oil people have all kinds of advantages in 
addition to the oil-depletion advantage. 
And I would not eliminate the oil-deple- 
tion advantage entirely; I would simply 
reduce it from 2742 percent to 15 per- 
cent. 

The oil industry now has the advan- 
tage of being able to write off immedi- 
ately, in full, the entire intangible costs 
of exploration and development. This 
constitutes, according to the statistics 
I have seen, as much as 75 to 90 percent 
of the industry's total cost. 

The ability to do so puts the industry 
in a very, very strong position profit- 
wise, and that would be so even if there 
were no oil-depletion allowance what- 
soever. 

In addition, there are all kinds of 
gimmicks, including the favored treat- 
ment of persons who invest in oil prop- 
erties in this hemisphere, including the 
golden gimmick which allows them to 
subtract from their taxes the taxes paid, 
which are really royalties, to countries 
in the Near East. 

All this treatment adds up to a tremen- 
dous political and financial advantage 
for the oil industry. 

I should like at this time to reveal sta- 
tistics which seem to me to be conclu- 
sive. I have in my hand a report from 
the Library of Congress that shows the 
percentage net profit constituent of the 
industry’s Federal income taxes. The 
report shows the taxes in the oil indus- 
try are less than 14 percent of net profits. 

For all manufacturing corporations in 
1957 the Federal income taxes were 45 
percent of net profits. The reason they 
were not 52 percent is that many com- 
panies are small and simply pay the 
lowest taxes. Some companies are losing 
money. But, on the average for all man- 
ufacturing corporations in America, the 
Federal income tax is 45 percent of the 
net profit, and for the oil industry it is 
less than 14 percent, which means the oil 
industry pays taxes which are only one- 
third, in proportion to its net profit, of 
what the rest of American industry pays, 
The tax is also far lower than in any 
other industry. In fact, there is no in- 
dustry which does not pay three times in 
taxes, as a percentage of its net profits, 
what the oil companies do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report from the Library of 
Congress, to which I have referred, be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Net profit before Federal income tazes and 

Federal income taxes (total) for the year 

1957 for selected industries 


{In millions of dollars} 


Products of petroleum and 
coal 


Fs ERG RL 3.9 
Petroleum refining !._........ 13. 07 
All manufacturing corpora- 

tions (except newspapers). -| 28, 167 45.18 
Durable goods............-... 15, 760 49, 62 
Lumber and wood products.. 225 46. 67 
Furniture and fixtures__.._..- 220 52. 73 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

ne SESE Poe AS 1, 156 46. 19 
Primary iron and steel_._..... 2, 635 49, 64 
regent 6 ee eet ed 2, 831 50. 34 
Motor vehicles and equip- 

WOM TAPRE N POLIEN EAA 2,871 50.12 
Nondurable goods........--.. 406 39. 56 
Food and kindred products...| 2,159 50. 72 
Textile mill products....----- SAL 53.05 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

WCE ccanccaccacssceccecccs= 3, 379 46, 97 


3 Included in products of petroleum and coal. 

Source: Quarterly Financial Report for Manufactur- 
ing Corporations, 4th quarter 1057; Federal Trade 
Commission; Securities and Exchange Commission, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also have in my hand a comparison of 
net profits after taxes for all manufac- 
turing corporations, by industry, taken 
from table 4, quarterly financial report 
for manufacturing concerns, fourth 
quarter, 1957, published by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. These are 
also very interesting statistics, because 
they show how tremendously favored the 
oil industry is if the industry’s net profits 
are related to its sales. 

The table shows that the margin of 
profit for all manufacturing corpora- 
tions of durable goods was 4.4 percent 
for the fourth quarter of 1957. That 
was the percentage of profit as compared 
with sales. But for the petroleum in- 
dustry, the percentage was about 11 per- 
cent—from 10.9 percent to 11.3 per- 
cent—in the last quarter of 1957. That 
relationship has been maintained in 
every quarter since the last quarter of 
1956, and, indeed, in every year for many 
years past. 

I could run through this table, but I 
ask unanimous consent that the table 
also be printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows; 


Comparison of net profits after taxes for all manufacturing corporations, by industry, taken 
from table 4, Quarterly Financial Report for Manufacturing Concerns, 4th Quarter, 1957, 
published by Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission (items 


are stated as a percent of sales) 


4th + ie ist quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th bo 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum 


Primary iron and steel__................ 


1957 1957 1957 957 
11.9 10,7 9.9 9.5 10.9 
12.3 1L.0 10.2 9.8 11.3 
5.2 5.1 5.0 4.7 4.4 
5.2 5.2 5.2 4.6 4.2 
2.5 1.0 2.9 3.1 21 
3.1 2.3 2.8 3.1 24 
7.8 6.6 8.1 7.8 7.4 
7.8 7.4 6.9 6.1 5.7 
7.5 7.1 7.0 6.1 5.8 
8.7 8.1 6.6 6.0 5.5 
3.5 3.7 41 42 2.3 


Primary nonferrous me Seaccouananian 
Fabricated metal products.........ecceccsesenecenes 


1958 


Comparison of net profits afler taxes for all manufacturing corpo 

eo A eport for Manufacturi 
rade Commission and Securities a 
are stated as a percent of sales)—Continued 


from table 4, Quarterly Financial 


published by Federal 
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rations, by industry, taken 
Concerns, 4th Quarter, 1957, 
Exchange Commission (items 


ER rs Š 
Metalworking machinery_...--------------- e 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies. 
Transportation equipment. ..- 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 
Aircraft and parts..-.-------.-- 
Instruments and related products. ------- 
Tisce' ma uring and ordnance. 
Nondurable goods. 
Food and kindred products. 


Textile mill products......----.-- 
pupae and other finished produ 
Rubber products.........-------- 


Paper and allied 
Printing and publishing... 

Chemicals and allied products. 
moa ial chemicals....------ a7 


Ast quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter 
1957 1957 1957 1957 


PENRO mE hom fel p Bo m tet jaa oN 


Swe oec en CDK KH wWewWaoereoawnw 
SSreer ee TETTETETT 
ROMOAIS he SONCOKSeWOCHKOUUAw 
SON BAP iA pe O je o DO p DO pa po paso 
OCDOWGONnNo ANO AOO N o e m a 
EPTFE IETT 
ACABDSOCSCNWavceaen 069882901 
Somppi, Meme mp mee pepe 
POKER OAR DK IOOCD eR ONT 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall run over the arguments justifying 
the depletion allowance which have 
been made in the past by the defenders 
of this unconscionable depletion allow- 
ance, and very quickly give my answer 
to those arguments. 

Mr. President, I am bringing this 
matter up for two reasons. The first is 
that I think Senators might want to 
know they can vote for a tax reduction 
and still vote very soon for a tax in- 
crease to balance that reduction. The 
second reason is that I think the Senate 
should be on notice it is going to have a 
chance to vote on the oil depletion 
allowance. 

I understand that in past years com- 
plaint has been made by a number of 
Senators that had they known they 
would have an opportunity to vote on 
this question, they would have been on 
the floor in time to make sure there was 
a record vote and would have provided 
the necessary seconds for that purpose. 
I think with this kind of warning it will 
be possible for Senators to be present 
when the matter is brought up. 

Mr. President, let us run quickly over 
the arguments made in favor of the 
present oil depletion allowance. 

The first argument in support of the 
argument for a greater depletion allow- 
ance than that given to other industries 
is the very great risk in exploration and 
development of oil. The fact is that the 
risks are probably not as high as they 
are in other businesses; certainly no 
higher. There is comparatively little 
capital invested because intangible 
costs, dry holes, and exploration are ex- 
pensed and recovered immediately out 
of income. Any losses they may have 
are entitled to the same carryover privi- 
leges available to all business. This 
means that losses may not only be writ- 
ten off against other income, but they 
may be carried back 2 years and for- 
ward 5 years to be set against income of 
those years. This means that where 
there is a loss, that loss can be offset 
against other taxable income. 

The question may be asked, “How 
about the poor prospector who goes out 
and is not making money, and does not 
make money for many years, and makes 


very little profit out of his oil explora- 
tions and operations in the oil business?” 

The facts are overwhelming that what 
these persons do is use, not percentage 
depletion, but cost depletion. My 
amendment does not touch cost deple- 
tion. Cost depletion is still permitted; 
it is still possible under my proposal. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the running statistics of 
business failures carried in Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry, oil had the 
lowest ratio of failures of all categories 
in every year from 1924 to 1954, a period 
of 30 years. Oil ranks first in value of all 
mineral production. A survey of the 
financial section of the New York Times 
or the Wall Street Journal at any time 
will show oil stocks to be among the 
favorites. How can anyone say that 
the oil industry is such a risky business 
when it has had the lowest ratio of 
failures in such a long period of time? 
How can anybody argue that it is neces- 
sary to preserve an allowance that is 
taken advantage of almost entirely by 
big oil companies, which are very stable 
and which are in a position to plan? 

Mr. President, the risk argument is 
completely “phony” when applied to les- 
sors and royalty owners, who are en- 
titled to percentage depletion under the 
law, and who usually have exerted no 
effort and taken no risk. Moreover, 
weathy investors buy oil royalities from 
proven fields and take the depletion al- 
lowance, which gives them an opportu- 
nity to avoid taxes. This is notorious 
among wealthy people, particularly in 
the movie industry and other industries. 
These people may sell the lease or royalty 
and pay tax only ona capitalgain. They 
can take enormous advantages from the 
writeoff of development cost, and even 
further advantages from the depletion 
allowance. This is an open door to the 
very wealthy people. 

My amendment would eliminate part 
of the benefit for wealthy individuals as 
well as for wealthy corporations. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the oil risks do not compare with the 
risks of fighters, actors, models, singers, 
writers, and so forth, who have short 
careers and can lose their earning power 
but who have no depletion allowance. 
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Mr. President, the second argument 
which was used I have already met in 
part; that the marginal producers such 
as the strippers, well operators, and 
small wildcatters will be forced out of 
business. The fact is—and this is a 
fact established again and again—such 
people do not use percentage depletion. 
Those people use cost depletion in vir- 
tually every case. If they choose to 
use the percentage depletion, it still 
would be a generous 15 percent as a de- 
pletion allowance. 

The fact is that for such people the 
real advantage is the advantage which 
has been cited by a number of attorneys 
and a number of other experts in the 
oil business. I cite only one now, be- 
cause of the time limitation: Attorney 
Jackson who wrote an article published 
m. no Tulane Law Review in 1952, and 

The right to charge off intangible develop- 
ment expense is the most valuable right 
accorded the oil operator under the tax 
laws. To a developer of oil properties it is 
more important than the more publicized 
depletion allowance, 


This is the advantage which the mar- 
ginal producers enjoy, and the amend- 
ment I have proposed would not touch 
that very great and very considerable 
advantage. 

Mr. President, the argument has been 
used that if the amendment should be 
adopted, the price of oil would go up. 
I submit that such an argument has ab- 
solutely no validity at all. Even if the 
price did go up, it would hardly be an 
argument against an equitable tax. One 
might say that if we eliminated the tax 
or reduced the tax very sharply on tex- 
tiles the price of textiles would go down. 
One could say the same thing about 
any commodity, such as television sets. 
If any commodity is given discrimi- 
natory treatment under the tax laws, we 
might say the prices would tend to go 
down. Is that an argument why the tax- 
payers should subsidize the consumers 
of the oil industry, the automobile in- 
dustry, the television industry, or any 
other industry? Of course it is not. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the fact 
is that the benefits of the tax are very 
largely enjoyed by stockholders. Every- 
body recognizes that fact. The over- 
whelming majority of the economists 
recognize that the only case where such 
is not so is the case of a monopoly, when 
taxes are passed directly on to the con- 
sumer. There is a monopolistic element 
in the oil industry—and there is no ques- 
tion about that—so some of the price in- 
crease might be passed on to the con- 
sumer. The answer is: If so, that is more 
just than passing the cost on to the 
general taxpayer. In the American sys- 
tem the consumer is willing to pay the 
oan of what it takes to produce what he 

uys. 

Finally, Mr. President, the argument 
has been made that further development 
would be discouraged. Of course, I have 
already given the burden of the answers 
to that argument. The fact is that in- 
tangible chargeoffs are the principal 
advantage so far as development is con- 
cerned. The fact is that there would 
still be allowed, under the provision of 
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my amendment, a 15-percent depletion 
allowance. 

Mr. President, the telling argument is 
a question: Do we have too little oil to- 
day? Do we have the opportunity for 
producing too little oil? Quite the con- 
trary; we have too much. In fact, in 
Texas the oil producers are able to oper- 
ate only 7 days a month. We have a 
great overcapacity of oil. It seems to 
me to be the greatest unwisdom to have a 
tax system which encourages the further 
development of new oil reserves at a 
time when we already have an excess 
capacity of oil. Every conservationist 
knows that when there is an apparent 
excess of supply there is waste. The oil 
will remain in the ground. Perhaps at 
some time in the future we shall have a 
different kind of situation and some sort 
of action will be necessary in this respect. 

The oil people, even with the reduc- 
tion in the percentage depletion allow- 
ance, would have every reason to con- 
tinue the development of the oil resources 
of this country, to explore for oil, and to 
exploit the finds for the benefit of the 
consumers. 

Mr. President, I should like to sum- 
marize by saying that the amendment 
would provide a minimum of $325 mil- 
lion, according to the Treasury report, 
which might go up to as much as $500 
million according to the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, 
in increased revenue for the Treasury 
Department. It would do so by closing 
a gaping loophole in our tax laws which 
is unjustifiable, is an unconscionable 
giveaway, has resulted in corruption in 
our public life, and is a giveaway more 
and more American people are recog- 
nizing. 


Once again I wish to say I am serving 
notice upon my fellow Members of the 
United States Senate that I intend to 
call up the amendment in a couple of 
weeks when H. R. 8381 comes before the 
Senate, and I intend to do what I can 
to secure the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, so that it will be a record 
vote. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TWELVE DAYS UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
seems to be a distressing spirit of de- 
featism permeating the steel industry at 
the present time. This is in contrast to 
the old-style attitude of aggressive, in- 
dividualistic, competitive rivalry that 
made America what it is today. 

This new spirit manifests itself in an 
attitude, explicitly expressed by steel- 
company officials before the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly, that 
there is simply little point in trying to 
keep prices down. These steel officials 
contended that the price of steel has 
little if any effect upon its demand, that 
steel represents a very small proportion 
of the total cost of most products made 
of steel, and that any price action taken 
by the steel companies will have no ap- 
preciable effect on the sales of these 
fabricated products. 

This line of argument is foreign to the 
past behavior of the steel industry itself 
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during the 1920’s and early 1930’s when 
the price of steel was steadily reduced. 

The argument unduly minimizes the 
importance of steel as a cost element to 
many manufacturing industries. And it 
also unduly minimizes the effect of price 
changes on sales. 

Take, for example, the Nation’s single 
largest steel-consuming industry—auto- 
mobiles. With the possible exception of 
labor, steel represents the largest single 
element in the total factory cost of an 
automobile. It is also a fact that the 
sales of automobiles are significantly af- 
fected by changes in their prices. In 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, it was brought 
out that studies of this subject have re- 
vealed that a 1-percent increase in the 
price of automobiles tends to result in 
a decrease in automobile sales of from 
1.2 percent to 1.5 percent. In other 
words, these studies, which are based on 
historical experience, indicate that a 
10-percent increase in the price of auto- 
mobiles can be expected to result in a 
decline in automobile sales ranging from 
12 to 15 percent. 

With 1 of the 3 major automobile pro- 
ducers now operating in the red and 
a second showing very small profits, is 
it not reasonable to expect that they 
will pass on any increase which they 
have to pay for steel? As I have indi- 
cated earlier, higher prices for steel will 
be reflected not only in the increased 
cost of the steel that goes directly into 
the automobile itself, but also in the 
form of higher prices which the auto- 
mobile companies, as well as all other 
firms, will have to pay for machinery, 
equipment, and supplies made of steel. 

How much the price of the 1959 
models will be increased, and how much 
of the increase will be traceable to 
higher steel prices are matters of con- 
jecture. But one thing is certain. If 
the price of steel rises, so also will the 
price of automobiles. And if the prices 
of automobiles rise, their sales, as all 
the studies show, will tend to decline. 
And as the sales of automobiles fall to 
even lower levels, so also will the auto- 
mobile companies’ demand for steel. 
Thus the endless cycle proceeds. 

The first step to be taken in halting 
this spiral is the prevention of the pro- 
jected steel price increase. The steel 
companies can prevent the price rise by 
the simple act of not making it. If only 
one of the major steel companies would 
compete in the old American manner 
and refuse to go along, the increase 
probably would not stick. But this is 
perhaps too much to hope for. Inter- 
vention from the outside seems called 
for. That intervention must come from 
President Eisenhower. Through the 
voluntary stabilization of prices and 
wages, the President can stop the spiral. 
He must act, and act quickly. There are 
only 12 more days before July 1. 


EXECUTION OF CERTAIN LEADERS 
OF REVOLT IN HUNGARY 

The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 

94) expressing indignation at the execu- 
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tion of certain leaders of the recent revolt 
in Hungary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the pending concurrent resolu- 
tion be deferred until after the first yea- 
and-nay vote on the tax bill this after- 
noon. 

Let me say, by way of explanation, that 
when the program for the day was 
planned, Senators did not anticipate that 
there would be a yea-and-nay vote on 
the concurrent resolution, or even that 
the concurrent resolution would be con- 
sidered at this time. 

I have consulted with the minority 
leader [Mr. KNow.anp] and the author 
of the concurrent resolution [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and they are both agree- 
able to the request Iam making, They 
believe it is advisable that this agree- 
ment be entered into in order to keep 
faith with our colleagues. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I did not hear what the ma- 
jority leader said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I asked 
unanimous consent that the vote on Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 94, the Hun- 
garian resolution, be deferred until after 
the first yea-and-nay vote on the tax bill 
today, so that Senators who are present 
to vote on the tax bill may immediately 
vote on the Hungarian resolution. If the 
vote should come now, many Senators 
who are absent from the Capitol would 
not have an opportunity to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr, SMATHERS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is agreed to. 


DOLLAR SALE OF UNITED STATES 
FRUIT TO UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
statement issued today by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relative to an agree- 
ment which has been entered into be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom for the sale, through commer- 
cial channels, of fruit by the United 
States to Great Britain. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Prospects REPORTED GOOD FOR DOLLAR SALE 
OF UNITED STATES FRUIT TO UNITED KINGDOM 


Good prospects for sale of substantial 
quantities of United States fruit to the 
United Kingdom for dollars for the first time 
since World War II were reported today by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Such sale would be a major step toward re- 
gaining the British dollar market for United 
States fruit producers, according to USDA 
spokesmen. 

Department optimism toward possibility of 
United States fruit exporters making com- 
mercial dollar sales to Britain was based upon 
a recent announcement by the board of trade 
in London indicating that about $20 million 
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(f. o. b. cost) would be allocated for imports 
of fresh, canned, and dried fruit from the 
dollar area for the coming 1958-59 fruit sea- 
son. The area consists of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, and several Central American 
countries. 

The board of trade indicated that Britain 
would import no more fruit from the United 
States under currency conversion or aid pro- 
grams, such as title I of Public Law 480. 
Most United States fruit exports to the 
United Kingdom since World War II have 
been financed under currency-conversion 
programs. These programs were carried out 
with International Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds in 1955-56; with both ICA and 
title I, Public Law 480, funds in 1956-57, and 
under title I, Public Law 480, in 1957-58. 

Prior to World War II, the United Kingdom 
provided a traditional and significant market 
for United States fruit. During the past 10 
years Britain prohibited dollar imports of 
United States fruits, with the exception of 
limited quantities of apples, canned pine- 
apple, and concentrated orange juice. 

In order to continue fruit shipments to 
the United Kingdom, the United States has 
negotiated sales of surplus fruit under cur- 
rency-conversion programs each season since 
1953-54. These, however, were not entirely 
satisfactory from the United States trade 
standpoint. 

This new program provides a continuing 
opportunity to market United States fruits 
in the United Kingdom on a dollar commer- 
cial basis. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and of existing ex- 
cise tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara]. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
majority leader: Will there be the usual 
quorum call at the conclusion of morning 
business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will do as 
the Senator desires. Will the Senator 
yield to me with the understanding that 
I will suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and that the Senator from Michigan will 
not lose the floor? 

Mr. McNAMARA, That is agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Michigan may yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum, and that he shall retain the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
intend to speak very briefly today on 
my amendments to repeal and reduce 
automotive excise taxes. 

I presented my major argument in 
behalf of these amendments yesterday, 
before they were temporarily laid aside 
so that the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] could offer his 
overall tax-reduction proposals. 

The Senator from Illinois did his 
usual masterful job in detailing the need 
for broad tax reductions. 

To return to my own amendments, I 
sincerely hope they will not meet with 
the same fate, because I believe revision 
of the auto excise taxes is of extreme 
importance to the American economy. 

My amendments would accomplish 
the following results: 

First. Repeal the 10-percent excise tax 
on passenger cars, retroactive to March 
1, 1958. 

Retroactivity is necessary in order to 
keep faith with those who bought cars 
during the spring season even though 
there was then discussion about remoy- 
ing the tax. 

Second. Reduce the 10-percent excise 
tax on trucks and buses to 5 percent— 
also retroactive to March 1, 1958. 

I should like to emphasize again that 
cutting the truck tax in half will not 
reduce the amounts from this tax pay- 
able under the law to the highway trust 
fund. 

Third. Repeal the 8-percent excise tax 
on auto parts and accessories, effective 
July 1, 1958. 

Repealing the parts and accessories 
tax will aid, among others, farmers and 
truckers who find this tax on tractor and 
truck parts especially burdensome. 

Mr. President, I have heard some of 
my colleagues say they are interested in 
tax reduction, but that they are not too 
enthusiastic about removing auto excise 
taxes, on the ground that the auto in- 
dustry may not be too important in their 
States. 

I respectfully say that this view is very 
shortsighted. 

Stimulating auto sales by eliminating 
the excise tax will help the entire econ- 
omy, and thus help every State in the 
Union. 

I shall cite a few facts to support my 
argument. 

One of every seven workers in this 
country depends upon the auto industry 
in some fashion for his pay check. 

One of every six businesses in the 
Nation is directly dependent upon the 
manufacture, distribution, servicing, and 
use of motor vehicles. 

There are more than 41,000 franchised 
auto dealers, and they alone employ more 
than 620,000 persons, 

There are 180,000 gasoline service sta- 
tions across the Nation with 550,000 em- 
ployees. 

And 79,000 repair shops have 189,000 
employees. 
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Automobile insurance premiums total 
more than $444 billion a year. 

Motor user taxes contribute 30 percent 
of total State revenues. 

I could continue quoting statistics 
which show how important the automo- 
tive industry is to all areas of our coun- 
try, but I think I have made my point. 

Cutting the automotive excise taxes 
will, I am convinced, greatly stimulate 
sales. The resulting increase in sales 
will, in turn, benefit all the specific areas 
I have mentioned, and many more. 

What I seek, Mr. President, is a pros- 
perous economy, not only in my State of 
Michigan but in the other 47 as well. 

Adoption of my amendments is a sig- 
nificant method of helping to restore 
this prosperity. 

Mr. President, I believe most of us in 
the Senate remember our emergence from 
the last depression which afflicted this 
country. I refer to the last great de- 
pression of the early 1930’s. It is cer- 
tainly recognized by most students of 
that period that the economy of our 
country was led out of the depression by 
the automobile industry, with the picking 
up of sales of automobiles and trucks. 

In the present state of our economy, 
not much is needed to get us off dead 
center and headed back to prosperity. 
Congress has already made some contri- 
butions. We have put into effect a 
stepped-up road program, which is em- 
ploying tens of thousands of people 
throughout the country. Our extension 
of unemployment insurance, which 
makes it possible for some States, at least, 
to help the unemployed and to put some 
money into the economy, is also of some 
benefit. I know I expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with the bill because it did 
not go far enough, but the legislation 
is doing some good. Our stepped-up 
housing program is already showing its 
effect in the construction of small homes. 
All these programs have been helpful. 
We need just a little more. Perhaps 
my proposal is exactly what we need. 

I recognize that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
must take a hold-the-line position on 
taxes. Generally when a committee 
comes to the Senate with a report and 
recommendation I am in favor of the 
committee’s position, because I believe 
our system lends itself to the committee 
procedure. I generally support the com- 
mittee report and the recommendation 
of the committee, but in this case I feel 
that the present state of economy re- 
quires us to take the step I propose. 

If we look back to history to what hap- 
pened during the early 1930’s, and the 
contribution which the automobile in- 
dustry made in getting us out of that 
depression, we ought to give very serious 
consideration to my proposal, and I hope 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will do just that. 
This may be the turning point. I know 
that my colleague from Michigan and I 
could quote a great many statistics and 
could talk on this subject for long hours. 

I rest my case for the present. I hope 
every Senator will give serious considera- 
tion to my amendments. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, first, I 
commend my colleague from an 
for his remarks and also for the amend- 
ments. I associate myself with them. I 
sincerely hope that Senators will not 
conclude that because the distinguished 
members of the Committee on Finance 
have said earlier that no amendments 
will be accepted, the Senators who must 
represent their own respective States 
and their own respective viewpoints will 
allow the meritorious position of the 
Committee on Finance to sway their 
individual thinking on this question. 

I think most Senators with whom I 
have talked agree that the excise tax on 
automobiles and trucks is an unjust tax 
and should be repealed. The reason 
which has been given for not favoring 
the repeal or the reduction of the excise 
tax on automobiles and trucks is the fear 
that it might not be possible to hold the 
line against efforts to remove other excise 
taxes or to lower the personal income 
taxes. 

This is a special type of tax. Two 
years ago Congress removed the excise 
taxes on theater tickets. That was done 
as an isolated case, without other 
amendments being accepted by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, there is a problem in 
the automobile industry in the State of 
Michigan. This is true not only of 
Michigan, but throughout the country. 

It used to be true that when we 
thought of the automobile industry, we 
thought of it primarily as a Michigan 
industry. Today automobiles are man- 
ufactured in all sections of the country, 
North, South, East, and West. The au- 
tomobile industry affects all sections of 
the country, so far as employment either 
directly in the industry or with its sup- 
pliers is concerned. More important is 
the relationship to our constituents, ir- 
respective of where we live, since they 
are automobile buyers. They are auto- 
mobile consumers. They are the ones 
whom the tax reduction will benefit. 
They are the ones who will receive the 
purchasing power, which in turn will 
make it possible for them to buy auto- 
mobiles, which will create jobs to relieve 
the unemployment problem. 

I am not advocating this proposal as 
legislation particularly for one industry. 
I remind my colleagues that the auto- 
mobile industry is one which has been 
really discriminated against in the field 
of taxation. A report has been made 
from which I shall quote quite exten- 
sively. It is covered in testimony given 
by Robert Bryar before the Excise Taxes 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. Mr. Bryar points 
out five different basic reasons to remove 
the excise tax on automobiles. 

First. The excise tax constitutes class 
legislation, bearing down heaviest on 
those who are most dependent on ve- 
hicles for necessary economic purposes 
and on those in the lower-income group. 

Second. Such taxes impede the free 
flow of commerce. 

Third. Such taxes are an extreme ex- 
ample of multiple taxation. 

Fourth. The taxes constitute a handi- 
cap to demand and employment in the 
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automotive and widely ramified related 
industries, 

Fifth. In the face of these major con- 
siderations, automotive products today 
are virtually the only important items 
subjected to increased rates at the time 
of the Korean emergency which have 
not received subsequently either out- 
right tax cancellation or at least sub- 
stantial reduction. 

The impact of automotive excise taxes 
in relation to economic necessity is high- 
lighted by the fact that traffic surveys 
show that more than half of all pas- 
senger-car mileage is for necessary pur- 
poses and that 65 percent—and this 
includes shopping—of all automobile 
trips are connected directly with earning 
a living or with other basic, vital activ- 
ity. In excess of 90 percent of the 
country’s 54 million passenger cars are 
used wholly or in significant part every 
week for essential purposes. 

Because motor vehicles—cars and 
trucks—are the only economic means 
for hauling seeds, feeds, fertilizers and 
other supplies to the farms, and the only 
means of hauling produce and livestock 
to market, the excise taxes are unfair 
to farm owners. Farmers, incidentally, 
are the largest class of truck owners, 
operating approximately 2.7 million of 
the Nation’s 10 million trucks. 

The automotive excise taxes are un- 
fair to a large group of people who use 
automotive transportation not because 
of choice but literally because they must. 
They are the 5.6 million people who 
live in cities, towns, and villages where 
there are no streetcars, public buses, or 
rail service. Thus these people are sub- 
jected to a tax inequity purely by acci- 
dent, because they happen to live where 
they do. 

Automotive excise taxes are unfair to 
lower income groups. Those earning 
less than $4,000 a year comprise 44 per- 
cent of the passenger-car owners. They 
represent the 15.5 million families of 
relatively smaller resources, and are the 
group which some political strategists 
have in mind when they say it is not 
feasible politically to impose either a 
general manufacturers excise tax or a 
sales tax. Yet the members of this large 
group of motorists, through automotive 
excise taxes, bear an extra burden of 
taxation because necessity use looms so 
importantly in their motor-vehicle 
ownership. 

It is true that a substantial number 
of the lower income group buy used cars, 
but the price paid nevertheless reflects 
the initial excise tax on the car when 
it was sold. In addition, those persons 
continue to pay the tax on spare parts, 
tires, and so forth, which are needed 
increasingly to keep the aging cars in 
operation. 

Another departure from the accepted 
tax policies of uniform treatment lies in 
the impact of the automotive excise 
taxes on the manufacturer. The taxes 
do not become less discriminatory in the 
automobile industry merely because they 
are passed along to the consumer as a 
higher cost of doing business. 

The motor vehicle industry competes 
with many others for the consumers’ 
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favor. The current boom of the so- 
called discount stores and the compara- 
tive shopping in which buyers generally 
engage before making major purchases 
show the importance of prices in the 
market. To cite a few conspicuous ex- 
amples of the relationship between this 
industry and other industries, street- 
cars, subway trains, railroad rolling 
stock, trolley coaches, and all other 
forms of transportation except automo- 
tive are free from manufacturers excise 
taxes. Tractors, combines, hay loaders, 
and all other mechanized farm imple- 
ments except the farm truck are free 
from the manufacturers excise tax. Ma- 
chine tools, conveyors, packaging ma- 
chinery, and all other industrial equip- 
ment except the truck are exempt from 
the manufacturers excise tax. Bull- 
dozers, tractors, cranes, cement mixers, 
hoisting equipment, and all other mech- 
anized construction equipment except 
the truck are exempt from the manu- 
facturers excise tax. 

Because existing tax laws discriminate 
by singling out one type of transporta- 
tion to carry a special burden, they 
automatically impede that part of com- 
merce borne by the motortruck. In the 
whole transportation system, only one of 
several available means of hauling is 
subject to the Federal manufacturers’ 
excise taxes. All other competing forms 
are relatively free from such taxes. Car- 
rying the Nation’s essential goods and 
food over the highways, motortrucks and 
truck trailers, traveling more than 100 
million miles a year, also continue, as 
long as they are in use, to carry a puni- 
tive tax load. As in the case of passen- 
ger cars, the Federal tax burden does 
not end with the purchase tax on the 
new unit. To maintain and operate a 
truck means a continuous round of ad- 
ditional payments of excise taxes on re- 
placement parts. 

In terms of transportation, there is no 
difference between automotive parts and 
aircraft parts. In terms of transporta- 
tion, there is no difference between truck 
wheels. and railroad wheels, between 
motor vehicle engines and those used for 
other forms of transportation—that is to 
say, there is no functional difference, 
However, there is another difference. 

Only the automotive items are subject 
to a Federal excise tax. The Federal 
automotive excise taxes, superimposed, 
as they are, on a long list of State and 
local taxes, probably constitute one of 
the most extreme examples of multiple 
taxation ever brought to the attention 
of the Senate. Exclusive of Federal ex- 
cise taxes, motor vehicles are subject to 
more than 40 different taxes. 

In the case of a car delivered to the 
consumer at an average price of $2,000, 
more than $500 of the purchase price 
consists of taxes—$146 being Federal ex- 
cise taxes. This Federal excise-tax seg- 
ment is by far the largest piece of the 
total tax bill which the new car buyer 
must pay before he can take delivery. In 
1955, highway users—the owners and op- 
erators of motor vehicles—paid State, 
local, and. Federal automotive taxes 
totaling more than $7 billion. Such 
taxes include registration fees, State 
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gasoline taxes, city and county taxes, 
bridge, tunnel, ferry, and road tolls, and 
excise taxes. This is in addition to gen- 
eral taxes paid by owners, such as income 
and personal property taxes. 

I think all Senators will agree with me 
that these taxes represent not only a 
conspicuous multiplication, but also a 
burden of high proportions on a com- 
modity which is universally essential in 
our daily lives. 

Moreover, nearly 1 million workers are 
employed in the motor-vehicle industry. 
Many of them are employed in various 
phases of industry which are related to 
the automobile industry—for example, 
the steel, glass, rubber, and other indus- 
tries. The automotive economy is no 
loose phrase when applied to the United 
States. In the United States, more than 
1 out of every 7 employed persons works 
in the manufacture, distribution, service, 
or use of motor vehicles. One of every 
six patents issued is automotive. One 
business in six is automotive. One of 
every four retail dollars spent is auto- 
motive. Aside from the direct employ- 
ment in automobile industries, the motor 
vehicle is responsible for a large propor- 
tion of the economy in other industries, 
as I have mentioned. Manufacturers of 
motor vehicles and parts pay for 23 per- 
cent of all steel, 69 percent of all plate 
glass, 72 percent of all upholstery leather, 
41 percent of all lead, 29 percent of all 
zinc, and 10 percent of all copper sold in 
the United States. 

These statistics represent the extent 
to which the national prosperity and eco- 
nomic stability are dependent upon con- 
tinued high automotive demand and 
production. 

The automobile industry does not seek, 
and has never asked the Congress for, 
favored tax treatment. On the contrary, 
all it has sought, and all it now asks, is 
equitable treatment. Of all the products 
on which Federal excise tax rates were 
increased during the Korean war, those 
of the automobile industry are practi- 
cally the only ones of major importance 
which have not been accorded a substan- 
tial reduction. The list of such relieved 
products is long, but interesting: Motor- 
cycle taxes, once 10 percent, have been 
eliminated. The tax on golf clubs and 
sporting goods, once 15 percent, has been 
reduced one-third. The tax on cameras, 
once 20 percent, has been cut in half. 
The taxes on refrigerators and freezers, 
once 10 percent, have been cut one-half. 
The taxes on perfumes, cosmetics, and 
toilet preparations, once 20 percent, have 
been cut in half. The taxes on mink and 
other fur coats and on diamond bracelets 
and other jewelry likewise have been cut 
in half. Ina very direct sense, the auto- 
mobile industry competes with all these 
products for the consumers’ favor; and 
certainly no one will argue that mink 
capes or diamond bracelets or play equip- 
ment for adults are more important to 
the economy or to the individual than the 
passenger car and the truck. We do not 
believe that this discrimination is in- 
tended by Congress; more likely it is the 
result of legislative accident or oversight 
or appeals to relieve temporary hardship 
conditions in other industries. What- 
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ever the cause, the result appears difficult 
to justify. 

I believe we can justly say that when it 
comes to the question of taxation, the 
automobile industry has never brought 
pressure to bear upon Congress, as have 
many of the other industries which have 
had tax relief. 

This amendment is not a tax proposal 
for the benefit of manufacturers. It is 
a tax proposal which will bring about 
more consumer business, so that con- 
sumers, in turn, may buy more auto- 
mobiles, which, in turn, will put men 
back to work. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, many persons assume 
that this proposed tax adjustment would 
be of benefit primarily to the State of 
Michigan. However, first, I wish to 
comment on the statement which was 
made a moment ago, namely, that the 
recession which exists today is really an 
automobile recession. The automobile 
industry declined first, and has remained 
in a depressed condition longer; while 
other industries have started back on 
the road to economic recovery, the auto- 
mobile industry has not done so. If, by 
means of the removal of this tax, we 
can give a boost to the automobile in- 
dustry, I am sure the total economy will 
be aided, as a result. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. At the outset, Mr. 
President, let me commend my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Porter], for his 
splendid statement. He has been an 
ardent and active advocate, not only for 
the best interests and the welfare of the 
automobile industry of his State, but 
also for all the people of Michigan. He 
has devoted a great deal of time and 
effort in connection with this particular 
problem. 

I should like to ask my colleague sev- 
eral questions. First, what effect would 
his amendment have on the automobile 
dealers of the country—taking into con- 
sideration the fact that many of them 
have on hand large stocks of automo- 
biles, and also the fact that the industry 
is about to convert from 1958 models to 
the production of the 1959 models. 

Mr. POTTER. The amendment would 
be retroactive to March 1, in the case of 
floor stocks; the dealers would be reim- 
bursed for the taxes they already have 
paid on the automobiles they had on 
their floors at that time. In turn, the 
March 1 retroactive feature would also 
be of benefit to the consumers. 

Mr. BARRETT. The last statement 
the Senator from Michigan leads up to 
the next question I wish to ask, namely, 
What assurance have we that the pro- 
posed tax benefit would be passed on to 
the purchasers of automobiles? 

Mr. POTTER. We have the word of 
the four leading automobile manufac- 
turers, who have said they will pass on 
the tax reduction to the dealers. We 
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know that the dealers are in a highly 
competitive industry. So I am con- 
vinced that, by force of competition, the 
dealers would have to pass on this bene- 
fit to the consumers. 

Mr. BARRETT. Now tell me what 
effect will the amendment have on the 
automobile industry in Michigan? 

Mr. POTTER. I can say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Wyoming, that the amendment will have 
a very stimulating effect. The auto- 
mobile industry can produce only the 
automobiles which can be sold. Today, 
there is much talk about the price of 
automobiles. When we  consider—as 
stated in the remarks I have made, and 
also as stated in the remarks my col- 
leagues have made—the multiple taxes 
which today are placed on automobiles, 
we must realize that the removal of the 
excise tax on automobiles will immedi- 
ately reduce the price to the consumer. 

I am convinced that there is a great 
pent-up demand for new automobiles. 
Thus, the adoption and enactment of 
this amendment will result in a greater 
demand for automobiles, which, in turn, 
will result in the manufacture of larger 
numbers of automobiles; and that, in 
turn, will lead to the creation of more 
jobs. So the amendment will have a 
stimulating effect, not only in Michi- 
gan, but throughout the rest of the 
country, for we must realize that today 
the automobile industry is not confined 
to the State of Michigan, Instead, there 
are assembly plants in every section of 
the country. 

Besides that, there are the allied in- 
dustries, such as the steel and the glass 
industries, which are affected by the 
well-being of the automobile industry. 
If we can get that industry moving 
ahead, I am sure it will provide the 
greatest shot in the arm to our economic 
growth when it is needed most. 

Mr. BARRETT. I was quite impressed 
by the statement made by the Senator 
that the proposal will not affect solely 
the auto manufacturers in Michigan. I 
understand that it is the practice of the 
manufacturers to ship cars to dealers 
the minute they are ready for delivery, 
and so the dealers have considerable 
stocks of 1958 models on hand. 

Mr. POTTER. The stocks are nor- 
mally held by the dealers. 

Mr. BARRETT. So I understand but 
how will they come out. 

Mr. POTTER. The plan under the 
amendment is that dealers will be per- 
mitted to deduct the excise tax on the 
cars they have on hand. 

Mr. BARRETT. The chief benefit 
will flow mainly to the dealers and the 
consumers. The only benefit the manu- 
facturers will get from the amendment 
will be the increased business resulting 
therefrom. Is that correct? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. How long a period of 
time is covered by the amendment? 

Mr. POTTER. The reduction pro- 
posed is a permanent one. 

Mr. BARRETT. I heard some discus- 
sion in the Senate previously that the 
reduction would be limited to the bal- 


ance of this year. 
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- Mr. POTTER. -I will say to my friend, 
and I am sure he will agree with me, that 
most of the excise taxes were imposed 
not for the primary purpose of raising 
revenue, but were imposed during the 
war period as a means of sales deter- 
rents, so that badly needed steel and 
other products which the automobile 
industry used could be channeled into 
war industries. The excise tax was im- 
posed really as a deterrent to sales, 
rather than as a means of securing reve- 
nue. That being the case, I say very 
frankly to my friend I think there is no 
more unfair tax than the present excise 
tax. There is no rhyme or reason to it. 
As I mentioned before in my remarks, 
the automobile excise tax is the only tax 
which was raised during the Korean 
war which has not been reduced. The 
taxes on perfumes, fur coats, diamond 
bracelets have been reduced, but not 
the automobile tax. I say it is grossly 
unfair. 

Mr. BARRETT. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Michigan. The tax 
was imposed during the war in the first 
instance in order to discourage persons 
from buying automobiles and other 
products made of steel, and also as a 
means of conserving gasoline needed in 
the war effort, but it has turned out to 
be largely a punitive tax on the auto- 
mobile industry. I cannot agree with 
the Senator that it is the most unfair 
tax, because it seems to me the tax which 
was imposed on the transportation of 
freight and passengers is by far the 
worst of all the excise taxes. 

Mr. POTTER. The excise taxes as a 
whole have been unfair, because there 
has been no plan in imposing them; they 
have grown up like Topsy. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is true. 

Mr. POTTER. I concur with the Sen- 
ator that the excise tax on freight is 
grossly unfair. 

I point out to Senators representing 
Western States that they are also af- 
fected, because of geography, by the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles. Whether one 
lives in the West, the North, the South, 
or the East, he pays a disproportionate 
share of the excise tax as compared with 
one who happens to live near the source 
of manufacture. 

If the Senator from Wyoming will 
bear with me, let me give him some ma- 
terial I have in my hand. Under the 
current tax law and Internal Revenue 
Service regulations, certain transporta- 
tion costs are deemed to be manufactur- 
ing costs, for the purpose of computing 
excise tax. It is obvious, therefore, that 
consumers in different areas pay differ- 
ent amounts of excise tax. For exam- 
ple, purchasers of automobiles in the 
Miami area in 1957 paid approximately 
$300,000 more in excise taxes on automo- 
biles than was paid by purchasers of a 
similar number of automobiles who lived 
near the Detroit area. Los Angeles pur- 
chasers paid approximately $314 million 
more. Dallas purchasers paid approxi- 
mately $225,000 more in excise taxes on 
‘automobiles. 

I think it is important to recognize 
that in addition to the discriminatory 
feature of excise taxes on automobiles, 
residents of the South and West, for ex- 
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ample, are subject to additional discrimi- 
nations. Most certainly automobiles are 
not less of a necessity to persons in those 
areas; yet they are in fact penalized by 
accident of their residence. 

Mr. BARRETT. I can agree with the 
Senator wholeheartedly. Wyoming and 
other Western States are penalized quite 
severely in this particular field. 

Mr. POTTER. That is true. 

Mr. BARRETT. The constitution of 
Wyoming requires that all taxes be im- 
posed on a uniform basis, but we in the 
Congress have levied a tax which is a 
much heavier burden on the people of 
our Western States as compared with 
those living in other States. 

Mr. POTTER. The excise tax on au- 
tomobiles is most unfair to those who 
live farthest from the source of manu- 
facture, because the tax is based on the 
transportation cost, not from the assem- 
bly line to the dealer, but from the 
source of supply or manufacture to the 
assembly line. For example, if there is 
an assembly plant in southern Califor- 
nia which ships automobiles to Seattle, 
the parts are sent to the assembly plant 
from Michigan. The transportation 
cost, on which the excise tax is deter- 
mined, is based on the shipment of parts 
from Michigan to southern California, 
and not from southern California to 
Seattle. So those who live farthest 
from the Michigan area are most dis- 
criminated against by this type of tax. 

Mr. BARRETT. Imay say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan I ex- 
pect to participate in the debate on the 
Smathers amendment, which would re- 
peal the transportation tax on property 
and persons. I am sure all the argu- 
ments which are particularly applicable 
to the excise tax on automobiles will 
apply with equal force to the Smathers 
amendment. 

Let me conclude by again congratu- 
lating the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan on the splendid case he is 
making for the automobile industry. I 
intend to support the amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

In conclusion, Mr, President, I should 
like to offer, and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point certain telegrams stating the in- 
tention of the manufacturers to pass on 
the benefit of the elimination of the tax. 
Included is a telegram from L, L. Colbert, 
president of Chrysler Corp.; one from 
H. H. Curtice, president of General Mo- 
tors Corp.; one from George Romney, 
president of American Motors Corp.; one 
from Henry Ford II, of the Ford Motor 
Co.; and one from Frederick J. Bell, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The Honorable CHARLES E. POTTER, 
United States Senate. 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Concerning your proposal to reduce the 
Federal excise tax on automobiles, such a re- 
duction would stimulate business activity 
in the entire United States economy by mak- 
ing more of the consumer’s money available 
for the purchase of goods of all kinds as well 
as automobiles. In addition to the bene- 
ficial effects upon the one out of every six 
businesses directly dependent upon the 
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manufacture, distribution, servicing and 

of motor vehicles, any increased iranhe in 
the automotive industry would be felt im- 
mediately in the steel, textile, rubber, glass, 
and machine tool industries which sell a 
large portion of their products to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Reduction of this tax must be made on 
all cars now in dealers’ stocks. Protection 
must be given to purchasers between now 
and the enactment date. 

Since the manufacturer pays the excise 
tax, we would, of course, reduce the cost of 
our automobiles to our dealers accordingly, 
and we will suggest to our dealers that they 
pass this on to the retail customers. 

L. L, COLBERT, 
President, Chrysler Corporation. 


DETROIT, MICH., March 11, 1958. 


United States Senator CHARLES E. POTTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I endorse legislation designed to reduce or 
eliminate excise taxes. However, if legisla- 
tion designed to reduce or eliminate excise 
taxes is publicized to potential purchasers of 
the affected items, it will materially slow up 
retail sales of automobiles, appliances, and 
other items as soon as known and under- 
stood by public and this condition will con- 
tinue until legislation is effective or aban- 
doned. Such a situation developed in the 
automobile industry in Canada on the basis 
of a mere rumor that the 1958 budget would 
eliminate excise taxes on automobiles and 
retail sales fell off sharply for a period of 
about 3 weeks until the budget was pub- 
lished, necessitating the closing of some 
manufacturing plants. Any such condition 
when the spring seasonal upturn in the suto- 
mobile, appliance, and other markets should 
be developing could have serious conse- 
quences. In view of this suggest that any 
proposed legislation applicable to motor ve- 
hicles, refrigerators, air conditioners, electric 
appliances, or other items of substantial 
value immediately be made retroactive to 
any early date in March with provision for 
refund to manufacturer of applicable excise 
taxes subsequent to specified date, provided 
manufacturer, in turn, passes refund to dis- 
tributors and dealers on wholesale transac- 
tions and the latter, in turn, pass refunds to 
customers on retail transactions, 

With respect to inventories in the hands of 
dealers and distributors representing items 
purchased from the manufacturer prior to 
the specified date, a similar provision for 
refund of the excise tax to the manufacturer 
and by the manufacturer to the dealer should 
be incorporated in legislation so that dealer 
inventory may be liquidated on the same 
basis for dealer and his customers. 

Finally, with respect to any reduction or 
elimination of excise taxes on any items 
manufactured and sold by General Motors, 
including motor vehicles, effective with the 
enactment and effective date of legislation 
for that purpose, General Motors will pass 
along the savings resulting therefrom to its 
distributors and dealers and will ask them in 
turn to pass the savings on to the retail 
customers, 

H. H. CURTICE, 
President, General Motors Corp. 


Detrorr, MrcH., March 11, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. POTTER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 
American Motors would pass on to our 
dealer customers the benefit of excise tax 
reduction on appliances and cars and would 
encourage our dealers to pass benefits on to 
their customers. We support prompt elimi- 
nation of these excise taxes. Prolonged con- 
sideration would add to public uncertainty 
and be harmful. 


GEORGE ROMNEY, 
President, American Motors Corp. 
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y MicH.; March 21, 1958. 
CHARLES E. POTTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You may be assured that any reduction in 
the automobile excise tax that may be de- 
termined by the present session of the Con- 
gress will be excluded from our charges to 
our dealers and that we will make 
recommendations to them that they, in turn, 
exclude the amount of any such reduction 


from their charges to their customers. 
HENRY Forp II. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. POTTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
The following telegram was sent this 
morning to the President is passed to you 
for information and appeal for your sup- 


“The PRESDENT, 
“The White House, 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“The 25,000 franchised automobile dealers 
who comprise the National Automobile 
Dealers Association urge most respectfully 
and emphatically that the manufacturers’ 
excise tax on automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories be removed. Our members have 
pledged themselves to pass along immed- 
iately to the consumer the cost benefits that 
would thus accrue when passed to the dealer 
by the manufacturer. In the opinion of 
these many thousands of small-business men 
this action would be dramatic, heartening 
and of immediate benefit in removing the 
log jam that seems to be bottling up con- 
sumer confidence in the current state of the 
economy. 

“FREDERICK J. BELL, 
“Ezecutive Vice President, National 
“Automobile Dealers Association.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara]. I should like to en- 
dorse the very fine statements that have 
been made in respect to the need for the 
adoption of the amendment, to relieve 
the buyers of automobiles of the 10 
percent excise tax. 

I make it clear, Mr. President, that 
there are no automobile factories, no 
producers of automobile parts of any 
nor is there any automobile 
manufacturing of any type within the 
State I have the honor, in part, to rep- 
resent. The people I represent are all 
consumers of these products, 

My remarks stem primarily from the 
experience I have had as chairman of 
the Automobile Marketing Subcommit- 
tee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

I agree we are in an automobile re- 
cession. The automobiles did not cause 
the recession, but when automobile sales 
seriously declined the recession came 
upon us. The recession will continue 
until automobile sales pick up, I feel 
we would be penny wise and pound fool- 
ish if in reaching for a billion dollars 
in regressive excise taxes, we slow down 
the entire economy. This is the effect 
of overloading a super sales tax on our 
No. 1 manufacturing industry. That is 
exactly what has happened. 

My experience, from talking to hun- 
dreds of automobile buyers and dealers 
and others, is that the automobile has 
been priced out of the market. There is 
no way American production ingenuity 
can absorb the tax of $200 or $300 on the 
Federal excise level and perhaps another 
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$200 or more at the State level, and not 
have so much air pumped into the price 
of the product that what I call “Mama 
and papa price control” starts to work, 
In other words, there simply is not a suffi- 
cient value, when the dollar gets tight, 
for the consumer to be willing to make 
such an extra investment in transporta- 
tion. 

I know the disinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] will prop- 
erly argue that the Government must 
have revenue. With that statement I 
am in complete and total accord. I 
would not be in favor of the repeal of 
this particular tax if I did not feel sin- 
cerely, based on the experience we have 
had in the study of automobile market- 
ing, that the repeal of this 10 percent 
tax will result in greater revenues than 
a continuation of the burdensome tax 
and the consequent continuing reces- 
sion within America’s No. 1 industry. If 
the automobile industry is in an un- 
healthy condition, the income tax which 
the manufacturers and others pay in 
such large amounts on earned income 
will decline. This fact bears a direct re- 
lationship to our present problem. Taxes 
paid can be related directly to the num- 
ber of automobiles sold. 

I should like to point out that in the 
banner year of 1955 there was a produc- 
tion of 7 million automobiles, and the 3 
major automobile companies alone— 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler— 
paid 10 percent of the entire corporate 
income tax paid in the United States. 
Also, compared with the total of $75 bil- 
lion collected from all taxes, these 3 
manufacturers in the automobile indus- 
try paid about $1 of every $37 collected. 

In the year 1955 when the automobile 
manufacturers had a 7-million-car year, 
the best they had ever had, General 
Motors alone paid $1,353 million in taxes, 
while Ford paid more than a half billion 
dollars and Chrysler paid $118 million. 
The Government collected $2 billion in 
taxes from the 3 large manufacturers. 

Sales slumped in 1956 and 1957, and 
what happened? The automobile sales 
went from 7 million down to approxi- 
mately 6 million cars, and the Govern- 
ment lost a billion dollars in revenue— 
down to about $1.1 billion—from the de- 
crease of 1 million in car sales for the 
year. It is no guesswork that automobile 
sales will fall to perhaps 4.2 million this 
year if the tax on the automobile indus- 
try is not repealed. If that happens, the 
$1,219 million paid by those 3 large com- 
panies last year, on the profits they 
made—of which Uncle Sam gets 52 per- 
cent—will decline substantially. The 3 
manufacturers will probably not pay $1.2 
billion; they probably will not pay a red 
penny, when the earnings of the 3 com- 
panies are aggregated. If we permit this 
condition to continue we will “wash 
out,” on those manufacturers alone, over 
a billion dollars, because they will be in 
a loss area. Furthermore, if the losses 
are as great as I suspect they will be, 
they can be carried over so that the 
loss which is sustained this year will be 
able to be deducted from income taxes 
the manufacturers owe in other years. 

Mr. President, I have only referred to 
the three giant companies. In addition, 
the automobile dealers of the United 
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States number 40,000 and are the largest 
element of our small-business commu- 
nity. Most of those dealers pay substan- 
tial income taxes when business is good, 

In 1955, during the banner car year, 
dealers’ profits on sales were 1.7 percent. 
That brought in to the Government, I 
estimate, perhaps another billion dol- 
lars, or approaching that sum, from in- 
come taxes on payrolls, and other taxes 
which are levied. When the dealers 
are making money the Federal Treas- 
ury gets 52 percent override on all they 
make, too. ; 

I point out, Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the dealer profits on sales, 
that this year for the first quarter deal- 
ers show nearly a 1-percent deficit on 
sales, whereas in 1955 the dealers 
showed nearly a 2-percent profit on 
sales. Consequently, the Government 
will receive little income from taxes on 
the dealers. There also will be a declin- 
ing tax received from employees of such 
dealers, as well as from the 17 percent 
unemployed in the State of my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. McNamara]. 
Not only will those workers not be pay- 
ing income taxes, but they are drawing 
down the benefits, meager though they 
be, from the unemployment-compensa- 
tion reserves, accumulated through the 
good years. 

I think it is good business to try, with 
respect to the No. 1 industry, to find 
out if regressive taxes react in such a 
way as to cost the Treasury money. I 
believe they do, from my study of the 
matter. I believe we will live to regret 
the day we did not unload a part of the 
super sales tax which today, I feel, has 
the greatest deterrent effect in its re- 
gressive application to business—a 
greater deterrent effect than has any 
other tax which is imposed. 

In our investigation of automobile 
marketing throughout the United States 
I have learned that there will be no hope 
of recovery this year, no matter what 
else we may do, unless we take action to 
relieve the automobile industry from the 
excise tax. 

In other words, if one does not feed 
the hay to the horse, one might save 
money immediately by cutting down on 
the feed, but in the long run the horse 
will not be able to pull the load. That is 
exactly the problem with which we are 
faced in considering this regressive tax 
on our No. 1 industry. 
` Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, 
whose amendment I support. I urge 
other Members of the Senate to give 
support to it as well. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the . 
Automobile Marketing Subcommittee for 
his very scholarly and profound state- 
ment in support of my amendment. IL 
am sure the Senator is in a position from 
experience to speak with authority. I 
hope the other Members of the Senate 
will pay attention to the recommenda- 
tions the Senator has made as to re~ 
moving this super sales tax, as he so 
appropriately refers to it. This excise 
tax should be removed from America’s - 
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No. 1 industry, to help us out of the de- 
pression. 

Mr. President, if I may be allowed to do 
so at this point I should like to ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of a telegram 
I just received from the Governor of 
Michigan be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANSING, Micu., June 19, 1958. 
Hon. Patrick V. McNamara, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your amendment to remove auto excise 
taxes retroactive to March 1, will, if success- 
ful, be a major step toward reversing the 
growth of unemployment. Five out of six 
cars assembled in Michigan are sold in other 
States. If the excise tax is removed it means 
a direct stimulus to automobile sales across 
the country with a consequent direct effect 
on Michigan’s employment. 

My congratulations to you for your con- 
tinued effort to help Michigan workers by 
getting the excise tax removed. I hope you 
are successful in the vote on this question 
this afternoon. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor. 


Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
that this is the one adjustment in the tax 
bill which I feel will not cost the United 
States money but will yield much more 
money in the long run through income 
taxes of 52 percent paid to Uncle Sam. 
We should not continue to try to squeeze 
a few drops of juice out of automobile 
sales and fail to have any income coming 
in from the profits of the mighty auto- 
mobile industry. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Oklahoma for bringing 
out a point which I think is often over- 
looked. I refer to the fact that when 
the industry is depressed and dealers 
are losing money rather than making 
money, there is a loss to the Govern- 
ment in revenue from corporation taxes 
which it would otherwise receive. 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor that the amount of revenue brought 
in by the excise tax, which is one-billion- 
dollars-plus, will be compensated for 
many-fold by the stimulation of business, 
by putting the wheels in motion again. 
The loss in revenue involved in the elim- 
ination of the excise tax will be more 
than made good by increased revenue 
from corporation taxes. Dealers will 
again be making money, and there will 
be an increase in the income tax from 
employees. 

After World War II, Canada reduced 

her taxes three times before we reduced 
ours. After each tax reduction her na- 
tional revenue increased. I thoroughly 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
that the Federal Government would 
gain revenue rather than lose money by 
the elimination of the excise tax. 
. Mr. MONRONEY. I think it is abso- 
lutely provable that if the prices of the 
popular-priced cars were reduced imme- 
diately by $200 or $300, there would be 
& larger number of cars sold. I do not 
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think anyone would dispute that state- 
ment. If a poll were taken on the street, 
it would be found that 2 out of every 
10 people would say that they are ready 
to buy at a reduced price. 

I think it is provable, from past sta- 
tistics, that when automobile produc- 
tion slumped 1 million between 1955 
and 1956, the Government lost $1 billion 
in taxes from the 3 giant companies. 

The process also works the other way. 
An increase by 1 million in sales would 
return to the Treasury $1 billion from 
the Big Three alone—not to mention 
the revenues paid in by thousands of 
dealers and factory workers who pay 20-, 
40-, and 50-percent taxes on their in- 
come, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Morse 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill O'Mahoney 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Proxmire 
Butler Ives Purtell 
yrd Javits Revercomb 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N.J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 
Prear Monroney 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business because of 
duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments offered by the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr, Mc- 
Namara). 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
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Jackson], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business because of 
duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily abent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER] would 
vote “yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Barrett Hennings Morse 
Beall Humphrey Murray 
Bible ves O'Mahoney 
Bricker Johnston, S. ©. Pastore 
Butler Kennedy Potter 
Capehart Langer Proxmire 
Carroll Magnuson Purtell 
Clark Malone Smathers 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright McNamara e 
Hayden Monroney 

NAYS—59 
Aiken Flanders Morton 
Allott Frear Mundt 
Anderson Green Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Payne 
Bridges Hill Revercomb 
Bush Hoblitzell Robertson 
Byrd Holland Russell 
Carlson Hruska Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Javits Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Jordan Smith, N. J. 
Church Kefauver 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Cotton Knowland Talmadge 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dirksen Lausche Watkins 
Dworshak Long Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Young 
Ervin McClellan 

NOT VOTING—5 

Goldwater Jackson Yarborough 
Gore Jenner 


So Mr. McNamara’s amendments were 
rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE CANAL 
ZONE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1850) to 
adjust conditions of employment in de- 
partments or agencies in the Canal Zone, 
which were to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


FINDINGS 


Section 1. (a) The Congress of the United 
States of America hereby finds that the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Panama 
on January 25, 1955, entered into a treaty 
(known as the Treaty of Mutual Understand- 
ing and Cooperation), to which was attached 
a Memorandum of Understandings Reached 
(otherwise referred to as the Memorandum 
of Understanding), signed by such Govern~ 
ments on such date. 

(b) The Congress further finds that, under 
such Memorandum of Understandings, the 
Government of the United States assumed 
certain obligations set forth in item I of 
such Memorandum as follows: 

“1. Legislation will be sought which will 
authorize each agency of the United States 
Government in the Canal Zone to conform 
its existing wage practices in the zone to the 
following principles: 

“(a) The basic wage for any given grade 
level will be the same for any employee 
eligible for appointment to the position with- 
out regard to whether he is a citizen of the 
United States or of the Republic of Panama. 

“(b) In the ease of an employee who is a 
citizen of the United States, there may be 
added to the base pay an increment repre- 
senting an overseas differential plus an allow- 
ance for those elements, such as taxes, which 
operate to reduce the disposable income of 
such an employee as compared with an 
employee who is a resident of the area. 

“(c) The employee who is a citizen of the 
United States will also be eligible for greater 
annual leave benefits and travel allowances 
because of the necessity for periodic vaca- 
tions in the United States for recuperation 

and to maintain contact with the 
employee's home environment. 

tion will be sought to make the 
Civil Service Retirement Act uniformly ap- 
plicable to citizens of the United States and 
the Republic of Panama employed by the 
Government of the United States in the 
Canal Zone. 

“The United States will afford equality of 
opportunity to citizens of Panama for em- 
ployment in all United States Government 
positions in the Canal Zone for which they 
are qualified and in which the employment 
of United States citizens is not required, in 
the judgment of the United States, for 
security reasons. 

“The agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment will evaluate, classify, and title all 
positions in the Canal Zone without regard 
to the nationality of the incumbent or 
proposed incumbent. 

“Citizens of Panama will be afforded op- 
portunity to participate in such training 
programs as may be conducted for em- 
ployees by the United States agencies in the 
Canal Zone.” 

(c) The Congress further finds that the 
enactment of legislation containing a state- 
ment of general policies and principles and 
other provisions in implementation of item 
1 of such Memorandum of Understandings 
is necessary to the faithful and proper dis- 
charge of the obligations assumed by the 
Government of the United States under 
such item. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in the following provisions 
of this act, the term— 

(1) “department” means a department, 
agency, or independent establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government of the 
United States (including a corporation 
wholly owned or controlled by the United 
States) which conducts operations in the 
Canal Zone; 

(2) “position” means those duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a civilian nature under the 
jurisdiction of a department (A) which are 
performed in the Canal Zone or (B) with 
respect to which the exclusion of individ- 
uals from the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, is provided for by section 202 (21) 
(B) of such act as amended by section 16 
(a) of this act; 
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(3) “employee” means any individual 
a position; and 
(4) “continental United States” means 
the several States of the United States of 
America existing on the date of enactment 
of this act and the District of Columbia. 


GENERAL RULES FOR EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE 
PRACTICES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
IN THE CANAL ZONE 
Sec. 3. (a) The head of each department 

is authorized and directed to conduct the 

employment and wage practices in the 

Canal Zone of such department in accord- 

ance with— 

(1) the principles established in item 1 
of the Memorandum of Understandings set 
forth in section 1 (b) of this act, 

(2) the provisions of this act; 

(3) the regulations promulgated by, or 
under authority of, the President of the 
United States in accordance with this act; 
and 

(4) provisions of applicable law. 

(b) The President is authorized, to the 
extent he deems appropriate— 

(1) to exclude any employee or position 
from this act or from any provisions of this 
act, and 

(2) to extend to any employee, whether 
or not such employee is a citizen of the 
United States, the same rights and privileges 
as are provided by applicable laws and regu- 
lations for citizens of the United States em- 
ployed in the competitive civil service of 
the Government of the United States. 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 


Sec. 4. (a) The head of each department 
shall establish written standards, in con- 
formity with this act, the regulations pro- 
mulgated under section 15 (b) of this act, 
and the Canal Zone Merit System estab- 
lished under section 10 of this act, for— 

(1) the determination of the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of employees and of indi- 
viduals under consideration for appoint- 
ment to positions, and 

(2) the selection of individuals for ss 
pointment, promotion, or transfer 

ons. 

(b) Such standards shall be placed in 
effect on such date as the President shall 
prescribe but not later than the 180th day 
following the date of enactment of this act. 


COMPENSATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The head of each department 
shall establish and may revise, from time to 
time, in accordance with this act, the rates 
of basic compensation for positions and em- 
ployees under his jurisdiction. 

(b) Such rates of basic compensation 
may be established and revised in relation 
to the rates of compensation for the same or 
similar work performed in the continental 
United States or in such areas outside the 
continental United States as may be desig- 
nated in regulations promulgated under sec- 
tion 15 (b) of this act. 

(c) The head of each department may 
grant imcreases in such rates of basic com- 
pensation in amounts not to exceed the 
amounts of the increases granted, from time 
to time, by act of Congress in corresponding 
rates of compensation in the appropriate 
schedule or scale of pay. The head of the 
department concerned may make such in- 
creases effective as of such date as he may 
designate but not earlier than the effective 
date of the corresponding increases provided 
by act of Congress. 

(d) No rate of basic compensation estab- 
lished under this section shall exceed by more 
than 25 percent, when increased by the 
amounts of the allowance and the differential 
authorized by section 7 of this act, the rate of 
basic compensation for the same or similar 


the United States. 
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- (e) The initial adjustments in rates of 
basic compensation under authority of this 
section shali be effective on the first day 
of the first pay period which begins more 
than 60 days after the date on which 

tions are promulgated under section 15 (b) 
of this act. 


UNIFORM APPLICATION OF EMPLOYMENT STAND- 
AEDS AND RATES OF COMPENSATION 


Src. 6. The employment standards estab- 
lished under section 4 of this act and the 
rates of basic compensation established un- 
der section 5 of this act shall be applied uni- 
formly, within and among all departments, 
to the respective positions, employees (other 
than employees who are citizens of the Unit- 
ed States and are assigned to work in the 
Canal Zone on temporary detail), and indi- 
viduals under consideration for appointment 
to positions, irrespective of whether the em- 
ployee or individual concerned is a citizen of 
the United States or a citizen of the Re- 
public of Panama, 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCE AND DIFFERENTIAL 


Sec. 7. (a) Each employee who is a citizen- 
of the United States shall receive, in addi- 
tion to basic compensation at the rate estab- 
lished under section 5 of this act, such 
amounts as the head of the department con- 
cerned may determine to be payable, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) an allowance for taxes which operate 
to reduce the disposable income of such Unit- 
ed States citizen employee in comparison 
with the disposable incomes of those em- 
Ployees who are not citizens of the United 
States; and 

(2) an overseas (tropical) differential not- 
in excess of an amount equal to 25 percent of, 
the aggregate amount of the rate of basic 
compensation established under section 5 of 
this act and the amount of the allowance 
provided in accordance with paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 

(b) The allowances and differentials pro- 
vided for by subsection (a) of this section 
shall become effective initially on the first 
Gay Of the rst Dey pester aes Pea 
than 60 days after the date on which 
tions are promulgated under section 15 (b) 
of this act. 

SECURITY POSITIONS 


Sec. 8. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act but subject to regulations 
promulgated under section 15 (b) of this 
act, the head of each department may des- 
ignate any position under his jurisdiction as 
a position which for security reasons shall 
be filled by a citizen of the United States. 


BENEFITS BASED ON COMPENSATION 


Sec. 9. For the purpose of determining— 

(1) amounts of insurance under the Fed- 
deral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act. 
of 1954, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2091-2103), 

(2) amounts of compensation for death or 
disability under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (5 U. S. C. 751 
et seq.), 

(3) amounts of overtime pay or other 
premium compensation, 

(4) benefits under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, as amended (5 U. S. C, 2251-2267), 

(5) annual leave benefits, and 

(6) any other benefits which are related 
to basic compensation, 
the basic compensation of each employee who 
is a citizen of the United States shall in- 
clude— 

(A) the rate of basic com; tion for his 
position established in the manner provided 
by section 5 of this act, and 

(B) the amount of the allowance and the 
differential determined in the manner pro- 
vided by section 7 of this act. 


CANAL ZONE MERIT SYSTEM 


Sec. 10. (a) There shall be established, in 
conformity with this act, and by regulations 
promulgated by, or under authority of, the 
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President, a Canal Zone Merit System of se- 
lection for appointment, reappointment, re- 
instatement, reemployment, and retention 
with respect to positions, employees, and 
individuals under consideration for appoint- 
ment to positions. 

(b) The Canal Zone Merit System, irre- 
spective of whether the employees or in- 
dividuals concerned are citizens of the United 
States or citizens of the Republic of Panama, 
shall— 

(1) be based solely on the merit of the 
employee or individual and upon his qualifi- 
cations and fitness to hold the position con- 
cerned, and 

(2) apply uniformly within and among all 
departments to positions, employees, and in- 
dividuals concerned. 

(c) The Canal Zone Merit System— 

(1) shall conform generally to policies, 
principles, and standards established by or 
im accordance with the Civil Service Act of 
January 16, 1883, as amended and supple- 
mented, and 

(2) shall include provision for appropriate 
interchange of citizens of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United 
States between such merit system and the 
competitive civil service of the Government 
of the United States. 

(d) The Canal Zone Merit System shall 
be placed in effect on such date as the 
President shall prescribe but not later than 
the one hundred and eightieth day following 
the date of enactment of this act. 


SALARY PROTECTION IN CONNECTION WITH 
CONVERSION OF COMPENSATION BASE 


Sec. 11. Whenever the rate of basic com- 
pensation of an employee established prior to, 
on, or after the date of enactment of this 
act in relation to rates of compensation for 
the same or similar work in the continental 
United States is converted on or after the 
effective date of the initial adjustments un- 
der authority of section 5 of this act to a 
rate of basic compensation established in 
relation to rates in areas other than the 
continental United States in the manner 
provided by section 5 (b) of this act, such 
employee shall, pending transfer to a position 
for which the rate of basic compensation is 
established in relation to rates of compensa-~ 
tion in the continental United States in the 
manner by such section 5 (b), continue to 
receive a rate of basic compensation not less 
than the rate of basic compensation to which 
he was entitled immediately prior to such 
conversion so long as he remains in the same 
position or in a position of equal or higher 
grade. 

APPEALS 


Sec. 12. (a) There shall be established, in 
conformity with this act and by regulations 
promulgated by, or under authority of, the 
President, a Canal Zone Board of Appeals, 
It shall be the duty of the Board to review 
and determine the appeals of employees in 
accordance with this section. 

(b) The regulations referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) shall provide for, in accordance with 
this act, the number of members of the 
Board, the appointment, compensation, 
of employees of the Board, and such other 
matters as may be relevant and appropriate. 

(c) Any employee may request at any time 
that the department in which he is em- 
ployed— 

(1) review the classification of his position 
er the grade or pay level for his position, or 
both, and 

(2) revise or adjust such classification, 
grade, and pay level, or any of them, as the 
case may be. 

Such request for review and revision or ad- 
justment shall be submitted and adjudicated 
in accordance with the regularly established 
appeals procedure of such department. 

. (a) Each employee shall have the right to 
appeal to the Board from an adverse deter- 
mination made under subsection (c) of this 
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section. Such appeal shall be made fn writ- 
ing within a reasonable time, as prescribed 
in regulations promulgated by, or under 
authority of, the President, after the date 
of the transmittal by the department to 
the employee of written notice of such ad- 
verse determination. 

(e) The Board, in its discretion, may au- 
thorize, in connection with an appeal under 
subsection (d) of this section, a personal 
appearance before the Board by such em-~ 
ployee, or by his representative designated 
for such purpose. 

(f) After investigation and consideration 
of the evidence submitted, the Board shall— 

(1) prepare a written decision on each 
such appeal, 

(2) transmit its decision to the depart- 
ment concerned, and 

(3) tramsmit copies of such decision to 
the employee concerned or to his designated 
representative. 

(g) The decision of the Board on any 
question or other matter relating to any 
such appeal shall be final and conclusive. 
It shall be mandatory on the department 
concerned to take action in accordance with 
the decision of the Board. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT COVERAGE 


Sec. 13. (a) Effective on and after the 
first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins in the third calendar month following 
the calendar month in which this act is 
enacted— 

(1) the act of July 8, 1937 (50 Stat. 478; 
68 Stat. 17; Public No. 191, 75th Cong.; Pub- 
lic Law 299, 83d Cong.), shall apply only 
with respect to those individuals within the 
classes of individuals subject to such act of 
July 8, 1937, whose employment shall have 
been terminated, prior to such first day of 
such first pay period, in the manner pro- 
vided by the first section of such act; and 

(2) the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 
U. S. C. 2251-2267) shall apply with respect 
to those individuals who are in the service 
of the Canal Zone Government or the Pan- 
ama Canal Co. and who, except for the 
operation of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, would be within the classes of indi- 
viduals subject to such act of July 8, 1937. 

(b) On or before the first day of the first 
pay period which begins in the third calen- 
dar month following the calendar month in 
which this Act is- enacted, the Panama 
Canal Co. shall pay, as an agency contribu- 
tion, into the civil service retirement and 
disability fund created by the act of May 22, 
1920, for each individual— 

(1) who is employed, on such first day 
of such first pay period, by the Canal Zone 
Government or by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, and 

(2) who, by reason of the enactment of 
this section and the operation of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. ©. 2251- 
2267), is subject to such act on and after 
such first day of such first pay period, 
for service performed by such individual in 
the employment of— 

(A) the Panama Railroad Company dur- 
ing the period which began on June 29, 
1948, and ended on June 30, 1951, or 

(B) the Panama Canal (former indepen- 
dent agency), the Canal Zone Government, 
or the Panama Canal Company during the 
period which began on July 1, 1951, and 
which ends immediately prior to such first 
day of such first pay period, 
an amount equal to the aggregate amount 
which such individual would haye been re- 
quired to contribute for retirement purposes 
if he had been subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act during such periods of 
service. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect— 

(1) the rights of any individual existing 
immediately prior to such first day of such 
first pay period above specified, or 
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(2) the continuing obligations of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company under section 4 (a) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. C. 2254 
(a)), to reimburse the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund for Government 
contributions to such fund covering service 
performed, on or after such first day of 
such first pay period above specified, by the 
employees concerned, 


PARTICIPATION IN TRAINNG PROGRAMS 


Sec. 14. Any training program established 
by a department shall be applied uniformly 
to each employee irrespective of whether 
such employee is a citizen of the United 
States or of the Republic of Panama. Each 
such employee who is a citizen of the Re- 
public of Panama shall be afforded oppor- 
tunity to participate in such training pro- 
gram on the same basis as that upon which 
opportunity to participate in such training 
program is afforded to employees who are 
citizens of the United States, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 15. (a) The President shall coordi- 
nate the policies and activities of the re- 
spective departments under this act. 

(b) The President is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to carry out the pro- 
visions and accomplish the purposes of this 
act. 

(c) The President is authorized to dele- 
gate any authority vested in him by this 
act and to provide for the redelegation of 
any such authority. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 16. (a) Paragraph (21) of section 202 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 1082), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(21) (A) employees of any department 
who are stationed in the Canal Zone and 
(B) upon approval by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the request of any department 
which has employees stationed in both the 
Republic of Panama and the Canal Zone, 
employees of such department who are sta- 
tioned in the Republic of Panama;”. 

(b) The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(1) paragraph (32) of section 202 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 1182); 

(2) subsection (c) of the first section of 
the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 637); 

(3) section 804 of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 130; 39 
U. S. C. 1034); and 

(4) section 404 of the act of May 27, 1958 
(72 Stat. 146; Public Law 85-426). 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion shall become effective on the first day 
of the first pay period which begins more 
than 60 days after the date on which regu- 
lations are promulgated under section 15 (b) 
of this act. 

APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 17. Nothing contained in this act 
shall affect the applicability of— 

(1) the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 851-869), 

(2) section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended (5 U.S. C. 652), and 

(3) section 23 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1935 (48 Stat. 522), as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 673c), or section 205 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended (5 U. S. O. 913), to those classes 
of employees within the scope of such sec- 
tions 23 and 205 on the date of enactment 
of this act. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 18, Except as otherwise provided in 
sections 4, 5, 7, 10, 13, and 16 of this act, 
this act shall become effective on the date 
of its enactment. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to implement item 1 of a Memorandum 
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of Understandings attached to the treaty 
of January 25, 1955, entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of 
Panama with respect to wage and employ- 
ment practices of the Government of the 
United States of America in the Canal Zone.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments of the House, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
and Mr. Cartson conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


WATER SUPPLY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives to Senate bill 3910. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3910) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


TITLE I—RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Sec. 101. That the following works of im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and other 
waterways for navigation, flood control, and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army and super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, in accord- 
ance with the plans and subject to the con- 
ditions recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers in the respective reports hereinafter 
designated: Provided, That the provisions of 
section 1 of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1945 (Public Law No. 14, 
77th Cong., Ist sess.), shall govern with 
respect to projects authorized in this title; 
and the procedures therein set forth with 
respect to plans, proposals, or reports for 
works of improvement for navigation or 
flood control and for irrigation and purposes 
incidental thereto, shall apply as if herein 
set forth in full: 


Navigation 


Josias River, Maine: House Document No. 
377, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$258,400. 

Salem Harbor, Mass.: House Document No. 
31, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,100,000; 

Boston Harbor, Mass.: House Document 
No. 349, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $720,000; 

East Boat Basin, Cape Cod Canal, Mass.: 
House Document No, 168, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $360,000; 

Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.: House Docu- 
ment No. 136, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,300,000. 

New York Harbor, N. Y.: Senate Document 
No. 45, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,678,000; 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md.: 
House Document No. 86, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $28,161,000; 

Herring Creek, Md.: House Document No. 
159, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$110,000; 

Betterton Harbor, Md.: House Document 
No. 333, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $78,000; 
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Delaware River anchorages: House Docu- 
ment No. 185, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $24,447,000; 

Hull Creek, Va.: House Document No. 287, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of $269,- 
800; 

Morehead City Harbor, N. C.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 54, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,197,000; 
Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla.: House Document No. 222, 85th 
Congress, maintenance; 

Port Everglades Harbor, Fla.: House Docu- 
ment No. 346, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $6,683,000; 

Escambia River, Fla.: House Document No. 
75, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$61,000; 

Gulfport Harbor, Miss.: Senate Document 
No. 123, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

Barataria Bay, La.: House Document No. 
82, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,647,000; 

Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La.: 
Senate Document No. 54, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $48,000; 

Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Tex.: House 
Document No. 131, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $413,000; 

Galveston Harbor and Houston Ship Chan- 
nel, Tex.: House Document No. 350, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $17,196,- 
000; 

Matagorda Ship Channel, Port Lavaca, 
Tex.: House Document No. 388, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $9,944,000; 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Tex.: House Document No. 361, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $6,272,000; 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Tex., La Quinta Channel: Senate Document 
No. 33, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $954,000; 

Freeport Harbor, Tex.: House Document 
No. 433, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $317,000; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minn., damage to levee 
and e districts: House Document No. 
135, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,476,000; 

Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., commercial 
harbor: House Document No, 136, 84th Con- 
gress. at an estimated cost of $246,000; 

Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., small-boat 
harbor: House Document No. 136, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $101,000; 

Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver 
Slough: House Document No. 345, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $241,000; 

Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report 
on damages: House Document No. 412, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $147,000; 

Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., 
and lock and dam No. 26: Senate Document 
No. 7, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,802,000; 

Mississippi River between the Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minn.: Modifica- 
tion of the existing project in the Mississippi 
River at St. Anthony Falls, Minneapolis, 
Minn., House Document No. 33, 85th Con- 
gress; 

Minnesota River, Minn.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 144, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $2,539,000: Provided, That the chan- 
nel may be extended five-tenths of a mile 
upstream to mile 14.7 at an estimated addi- 
tional cost of $5,000; 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 231, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $474,000; 

Ohio River at Gallipolis, Ohio: House 
Document No. 423, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $66,000; 

Licking River, Ky.: House Document 
No. 434, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

Saxon Harbor, Wis.: House Document No. 
169, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$393,500; 
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Two Rivers Harbor, Wis.: House Document 
No. 362, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $66,000; 

Port Washington Harbor, Wis.: House 
Document No. 446, 83d Congress, at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $2,181,000: Provided, 
That local interests shall contribute 30 per- 
cent of the total cost of the project; 

St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 95, 84th Congress, maintenance; 

Old Channel of Rouge River, Mich.: House 
Document No. 135, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $101,500; 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 107, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $14,927,000; 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio: House Document No. 
436, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$859,000; 

Irondequoit Bay, N. Y.: House Document 
No. 332, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,938,000; 

Santa Cruz Harbor, Santa Cruz, Calif.: 
House Document No. 357, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,612,000; 

Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.: Senate 
Document No. 8, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $19,800,000; 

Siuslaw River, Oreg.: House Document No. 
204, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,693,100; 

Port Townsend Harbor, Wash.: House 
Document No. 418, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $387,000; 

Bellingham Harbor, Wash.: Senate Docu- 
ment No. 46, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $83,700; 

Douglas and Juneau Harbors, Alaska: 
House Document No. 286, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,394,000; 

Dillingham Harbor, Alaska: House Docu- 
ment No. 390, 84th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $372,000; 

Naknek River, Alaska: House Document 
No. 390, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $19,000; 

Cook Inlet, navigation improvements, 
Alaska: House Document No. 34, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $5,199,200; 

San Juan Harbor, P. R.: House Document 
No. 38, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $6,476,800; 

Beach erosion 

State of Connecticut, area 9, East River 
to New Haven Harbor: House Document No. 
395, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$12,000; 

Connecticut shoreline, areas 8 and 11, Sau- 
gatuck River to Byram River: House Docu- 
ment No. 174, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $229,000; 

Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, N. Y.: 
House Document No. 411, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of 2,724,000; 

Atlantic coast of New Jersey, Sandy Hook 
to Barnegat Inlet: House Document No. 332, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of $6,- 
755,000; 

Delaware coast from Kitts Hummock to 
Fenwick Island, Del.: House Document No. 
216, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$28,000; 

Palm Beach County, from Lake Worth In- 
let to South Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.: House 
Document No. 342, 85th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $222,500; 

Berrien County, Mich.: House Document 
No. 336, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $226,000; 

Manitowoc County, Wis.: House Document 
No, 348, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $50,000; 

Fair Haven Beach State Park, N. Y.: House 
Document No. 134, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $114,000; 

Hamlin Beach State Park, N. Y.: House 
Document No. 138, 84th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $404,000; 

Humboldt Bay, Calif.: House Document No. 
282, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$38,200; 
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Santa Cruz County, Calif.: House Docu- 
ment No. 179, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $516,000; 

San Diego County, Calif.: House Document 
No. 399, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $289,000; 

Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, island 
of Kauai, T. H., House Document No. 432, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of $20,000; 

Sec. 102. That the Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized to reimburse local inter- 
ests for such work done by them, on the 
beach-erosion projects authorized in section 
101, subsequent to the initiation of the coop- 
erative studies which form the basis for the 
projects: Provided, That the work which may 
have been done on these projects is approved 
by the Chief of Engineers as being in accord- 
ance with the projects hereby adopted: Pro- 
vided further, That such reimbursement shall 
be subject to appropriations applicable 
thereto or funds available therefor and shall 
not take precedence over other pending proj- 
ects of higher priority for improvements. 

Sec. 103. That pending fulfillment of the 
conditions of local cooperation for the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, Algiers Canal, as au- 
thorized by the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
March 2, 1945, appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for maintenance of rivers 
and harbors may be used for operation and 
maintenance of the railroad bridge over Al- 
giers Canal for the period from September 1, 
1956, to December 31, 1958. 

Sec. 104. That there is hereby authorized a 
comprehensive project to provide for control 
and progressive eradication of the water- 
hyacinth, alligator weed, and other obnoxious 
aquatic plant growths from the navigable 
waters, tributary streams, connecting chan- 
nels, and other allied waters in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, in the combined interest of navigation, 
flood control, drainage, agriculture, fish and 
wildlife conservation, public health, and re- 
lated purposes, including continued research 
for development of the most effective and 
economic control measures, at an estimated 
additional cost for the expanded program 
over that now underway of $1,350,000 an- 
nually for 5 years, of which 70 percent, 
presently estimated at $945,000, shall be 
borne by the United States and 30 percent, 
presently estimated at $405,000, by local in- 
terests, to be administered by the Chief of 
Engineers, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Army in cooperation with other 
Federal and State agencies in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
published as House Document No. 37, 85th 
Congress: Provided, That local interests agree 
to hold and save the United States free from 
claims that may occur from such operations 
and participate to the extent of 30 percent of 
the cost of the additional program: Provided 
further, That Federal funds appropriated for 
this project shall be allocated by the Chief 
of Engineers on a priority basis, based upon 
the urgency and need of each area, and the 
availability of local funds. 

Sec. 105. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous river 
and harbor and flood-control acts, the Secre- 
tary of the Army is hereby directed to cause 
investigations and reports for navigation and 
allied purposes to be prepared under the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers in the 
form of survey reports, and that preliminary 
examination reports shall no longer be re- 
quired to be prepared. 

Sec. 106. That the improvement of Apa- 
lachicola Bay, Fla., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act of 1954 in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 156, 82d Con- 
gress; and the improvement of Apalachicola 
Bay, Fla., channel across St. George Island, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1954, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
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Document No. 557, 82d Congress, are hereby 
modified to provide that the Secretary of the 
Army shall reimburse local interests for such 
work as they may have done upon the proj- 
ects insofar as this work shall be approved 
by the Chief of Engineers and found to have 
been done in accordance with the projects 
adopted by the act of 1954: Provided, That 
reimbursement shall be based upon the re- 
duction in the amount of material which will 
have to be removed to provide project dimen- 


That such reimbursement shall be subject to 
appropriations applicable thereto and shall 
not take precedence over authorized Federal 
improvements of higher priority. 

Sec. 107. That the improvement of Pasca- 
goula Harbor, Dog River Cutoff, Miss., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1950, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 188, 81st Congress, is hereby modified to 
provide that the Secretary of the Army shall 
reimburse local interests for such work as 
they may have done on this project, within 
the limits of the Federal portion of the proj- 
ect, over and above any items required as a 
part of the local cooperation for the project, 
insofar as the same shall be approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and found to have been 
done in accordance with project modifica- 
tion adopted in said act: Provided, That 
such payment shall not exceed the sum of 
$44,000: Provided jurther, That such reim- 
bursement shall be subject to appropriations 
therefor and shall not have precedence over 
authorized Federal improvements of higher 
priority: And provided further, That no re- 
imbursement to local interests shall be made 
until they have met all the requirements of 
local cooperation in the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 188, 81st Congress. 

Sec. 108. That the Federal project struc- 
tures, appurtenances, and real property of 
the Upper Fox River, Wis., shall be disposed 
of in accordance with the provisions of this 
section: Provided, That all or any part of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
to any portion of the said property may, re- 
gardiess of any other provision of law, be 
reconyeyed, upon such terms and conditions 
as may be advisable: Provided further, That, 
if the State of Wisconsin offers to take over 
said property under the terms and condi- 
tions herelnafter prescribed, the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized to convey by 
quitclaim deed to said State, without mone- 
tary consideration, all such right, title, and 
interest of the United States in said prop- 
erty, and the United States shall thereafter 
have no further obligations with respect to 
the property so conveyed. In consideration 
of the State accepting such conveyance, and 

assuming responsibility for said property, 
there is hereby authorized to be expended 
from appropriations hereafter made for civil 
functions administered by the Department of 
the Army toward the work of placing the 
project facilities in a condition suitable for 
public purposes, not to exceed $300,000. The 
Chief of Engineers is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the States with respect to the 
details of the work to be performed and 
transfer of the property. If the State fails 
to present a satisfactory offer within 2 years 
after the date of enactment of this act, said 
property may be disposed of pursuant to the 
the provisions of existing law and upon such 
terms and conditions as may be determined 
to be in the public interest: And provided 
further, That, after acceptance of said prop- 
erty by the State of Wisconsin, the Federal 
laws, other than the Federal Power Act, gov- 
erning the protection and preservation of 
navigable waters shall not apply to the reach 
of the Upper Fox River, Wis., above its junc- 
ture with the mouth of the Wolf River. 
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Sec. 109. The projects for the Mlinois 
Waterway and Grand Calumet River, Ill. 
and Ind. (Calumet-Sag navigation proj- 
ect), authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
of July 24, 1946, is hereby modified in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations in House 
Document No. 45, 85th Congress, insofar as 
they apply to existing highway bridges in 
part I, Sag Junction to Lake Calumet, at an 
estimated additional cost of $9,884,000. 

Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
hereby is authorized to acquire on behalf of 
the United States the fee simple title in and 
to the lands in the lake (known as Sinnis- 
sippi Lake) created by the Government dam 
constructed across Rock River between 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., and over which 
the United States now holds flowage rights 
or easement, and in and to all other lands 
upon which the United States has rights or 
easements used for the purpose of and ap- 
purtenant to the operation of the Federal 
project known as the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal (which lake, canal, feeder, and appur- 
tenances thereto are referred to collectively 
in this section as the canal) in the State of 
Illinois; said fee simple title to be acquired 
subject to the continuing right of access to 
Sinnissippi Lake by the riparian owners 
whose land adjoins and abuts said lake. 
Such acquisition may be accomplished by 
purchase, acceptance of donation, exchange, 
exercise of the power of eminent domain, or 
otherwise. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized out of appropriations hereafter 
made for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army, to cause the canal 
to be repaired and modified for the purpose 
of placing the same in proper condition for 
public recreational use other than through- 
navigation, including (but not limited to) 
the repair or reconstruction of the aforesaid 
Government dam across Rock River; the re- 
pair or reconstruction of retaining walls, 
embankments, and fixed portions of the lock 
and dam structures, on both the feeder and 
the main portions of the canal; the removal 
of presently existing lock gates and the con- 
struction of fixed dams in lieu thereof; the 
repair of culverts, drainage ditches, fences, 
and other structures and improvements, ex- 
cept bridges and roads, which the United 
States has maintained or has been obligated 
to maintain; the replacement of aqueducts 
with inverted siphons or flumes; such other 
repair, renovation, or reconstruction work 
as the Chief of Engineers may deem necessary 
or advisable to prepare the canal for public 
recreational use other than through-naviga- 
tion; and the sale or other disposition of 
equipment, buildings, and other struc 
which are designated by the State of Illinois 
as not suitable or needed for such use. The 
work of repair and modification shall be 
performed by the Corps of Engineers, and 
upon completion thereof the Chief of En- 
gineers shall certify such completion to the 
Secretary of the Army The work of repair 
and modification authorized in this subsec- 
tion, as well as the land acquisition author- 
ized in the preceding subsection, shall not 
be commenced prior to the approval by the 
Chief of Engineers and the responsible State 
representative of the agreement authorized 
in subsection (e) which shall include assur- 
ance from the State of Illinois that it will 
accept the conveyance of all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
canal. Upon such conveyance the United 
States shall have no further obligation with 
respect to the canal. 

(c) Upon the request of the State of Illi- 
nois and of any corporation owning a rail- 
road which crosses a bridge over the canal, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
convey to said corporation, at any time be- 
fore the conveyance of the canal to the State 
of Illinois as provided in subsection (d) of 
this section, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to such bridge, and 
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the delivery of any such bridge conveyance 
shall operate as a complete release and dis- 
charge of the United States from all further 
obligation with respect to such bridge. If 
the request also provides for the replacement 
of such bridge with a land fill, the Secretary 
of the Army further is authorized to permit 
the said corporation to make such replace- 
ment, but shall require adequate provision 
for culverts and other structures allowing 
passage of the waters of the canal and neces- 
sary drainage, and for right-of-way for nec- 
essary and appropriate road crossings. 

(d) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized and directed, upon execution of 
the foregoing provisions of this section, to 
convey and transfer to the State of Illinois, 
by quitclaim deed and such other instru- 
ments as the Secretary may deem appropri- 
ate, without further consideration, the prop- 
erty of the canal; and to execute such other 
documents and to perform such other acts 
as shall be necessary and appropriate to 
complete the transfer to the said State of 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the canal. Upon and after 
the delivery of such deed, the State of Illi- 
nois is authorized, at all times, to use such 
quantity of water drawn from Rock River at 
Sinnissippi Lake, as is adequate and appro- 
priate to operate the canal for public recrea- 
tional use other than through-navigation. 

(e) In the execution of the provisions of 
this section, the Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
duly authorized representatives of the 
State of Illinois with respect to the details 
of repair and modification of the canal 
and the transfer thereof to the State. 

(f) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2 million to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 111. Whenever, during the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of any navigation, 
flood control, or related water development 
project under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Chief of Engineers deter- 
mines that any structure or facility owned 
by an agency of government and utilized in 
the performance of a governmental function 
should be protected, altered, reconstructed, 
relocated, or replaced to meet the require- 
ments of navigation or flood control, or 
both; or to preserve the safety or integrity 
of such facility when its safety or useful- 
ness is determined by the Chief of Engineers 
to be adversely affected or threatened by 
the project, the Chief of Engineers may, if 
he deems such action to be in the public 
interest, enter into a contract providing for 
the payment from appropriations made for 
the construction or maintenance of such 
project, of the reasonable actual cost of such 
remedial work, or for the payment of a lump 
sum representing the estimated reasonable 
cost: Provided, That this section shall not 
be construed as modifying any existing or 
future requirement of local cooperation, or 
as indicating a policy that local interests 
shall not hereafter be required to assume 
costs of modifying such facilities. The pro- 
visions of this section may be applied to 
projects hereafter authorized and to those 
heretofore authorized but not completed as 
of the date of this act, and notwithstanding 
the navigation servitude vested in the 
United States, they may be applied to such 
structures or facilities occuping the beds 
of navigable waters of the United States. 

Sec.112. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys to be made at the following named 
localities and subject to all applicable pro- 
visions of section 110 of the River and 
Harbor Act of 1950: 

Stave Island Harbor at South Goldsboro, 
Maine, 

Tashmoo Pond, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

Sachem's Head Harbor at Guilford, Conn. 

Poquonock River at Groton, Conn, 
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Water route from Albany, N. Y., into Lake 
Champlain, N. Y. and Vt., including the ad- 
visability of modifying existing Federal and 
State improvements, with due consideration 
of ultimate connection with the St. Law- 
rence River in Canada. 

Hammonds Cove entrance to Locust Point 
Harbor, Long Island Sound, N. Y. 

Indian River Bay to Assawoman Canal 
known as White's Creek, and up White's 
Creek, Del. 

Indian River Bay via Pepper's Creek to 
Dagsboro, Del. 

Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia, with a view to elimi- 
nation of the water chestnut (Trapa natans). 

Area from Cuckold Creek through Neale 
Creek and Neale Sound to the Wicomico 
River, Charles County, Md., to determine the 
feasibility of providing a safe and con- 
tinuous inland channel for the navigation 
of small boats. 

Currioman Bay, Va. 

Tabbs Creek, Lancaster County, Va. 

Wrights Creek, N. C. 

Savannah River, with a view to providing 
9-foot navigation to Augusta, Ga. 

Little Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte County, 
Fla. 
Frenchman Creek, Fla. 

Streams and harbor facilities and needs 
therefor at and in the vicinity of Bayport, 
Fla., in the interest of present and prospec- 
tive commerce and other purposes, with 
the view of improving the harbor facilities 
of Bayport as a port for commerce and for 
refuge on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Channel from Lynn Haven Bayou, Fla., 
into North Bay, Fla. 

Small-boat channel from the port of 
Panacea, Fla., into Apalachee Bay, Fla. 

Dredged channel, vicinity of Sunshine 
Skyway, Tampa Bay, Fla. 

Tampa Bay, Fla., with a view to determin- 
ing the feasibility of a fresh water lake at 
that location. 

Apalachicola River Chipola Cutoff, Fla., 
via Wewahitchka, with a view to providing 
a channel 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide. 

Apalachicola River, Fla., in the vicinity of 
Bristol and in the vicinity of Blountstown. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of Gulf- 
port, Fla. 

Trinity River, Tex. 

Missouri River, with a view to extending 
9-foot navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Gavins Point Dam, S. Dak.-Nebr. 

Channel from Port Inland, Mich., to deep 
water in Lake Michigan. 

Connecting channel between Namakan 
Lake and Ash River, Minn. 

Camp Pendleton Harbor and Oceanside, 
Calif., with a view to determining the ex- 
tent of Federal aid which should be granted 
toward recommended beach erosion control 
measures at Oceanside, Calif., in equity with- 
out regard to limitations of Federal law 
applicable to beach erosion control. 

Anaheim Bay, Calif., with a view to deter- 
mining the extent of Federal aid which 
should be granted in equity without regard 
to limitations of Federal law applicable to 
beach erosion control. 

Sec. 113. Title I may be cited as the “River 
and Harbor Act of 1958.” 

TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 

Sec. 201. That section 3 of the act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936 (Public Law No. 738, 
74th Cong.), as amended by section 2 of the 
act approved June 28, 1938 (Public Law No. 
761, 75th Cong.), shall apply to all works 
authorized in this title except that for any 
channel improvement or channel rectifica- 
tion project, provisions (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 3 of said act of June 22, 1936, shall 
apply thereto, and except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law: Provided, That the authoriza- 
tion for any flood-control project herein 
adopted requiring local cooperation shall 
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expire 5 years from the date on which local 
interests are notified in writing by the De- 
partment of the Army of the requirements 
of local cooperation, unless said interests 
shall within said time furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that the required cooperation will be fur- 
nished. 

Sec. 202. The provisions of section 1 of 
the act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 
No. 534, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), shall govern 
with respect to projects authorized in this 
act, and the procedures therein set forth 
with respect to plans, proposals, or reports 
for works of improvement for navigation or 
flood control and for irrigation and purposes 
incidental thereto shall apply as if herein 
set forth in full. 

Src. 203. The following works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and authorized 
to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports herein- 
after designated and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth therein: Provided, That the 
necessary plans, specifications, and prelimi- 
nary work may be prosecuted on any project 
authorized in this title with funds from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for flood control so as to be ready for rapid 
inauguration of a construction program: 
Provided further, That the projects author- 
ized herein shall be initiated as expeditiously 
and prosecuted as vigorously as may be con- 
sistent with budgetary requirements: And 
provided further, That penstocks and other 
similar facilities adapted to possible future 
use in the development of hydroelectric 
power shall be installed in any dam author- 
ized in this act for construction by the De- 
partment of the Army when approved by the 
Secretary of the Army on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, 


New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acushnet, Mass. 


The project for hurricane-flood protection 
at New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acushnet, 
Mass., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
569, 85th Congress, at an estimated Federal 
cost of $10,480,000 and at an estimated Fed- 
eral cost of maintenance and operation of 
$55,000 annually: Provided, That in lieu of 
the local cooperation recommended in the 
report of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 59, 85th Congress, local in- 
terests (a) contribute 30 percent of the first 
cost of the project, said 30 percent being 
presently estimated at $5,160,000, including 
the value of lands, easements, and rights- 
of-way; (b) contribute the capitalized value 
of annual maintenance and operation for 
the main harbor barrier presently estimated 
at $1,560,000; (c) hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the con- 
struction works; and (d) maintain and oper- 
ate all the works except the main harbor 
barrier after completion in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Army. 


Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts 


The project for hurricane-flood protection 
in the Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 230, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $11,550,000: Provided, 
That in lieu of the local cooperation recom- 
mended in the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 230, 85th Con- 
gress, local interests (a) contribute 30 per- 
cent of the first cost of the project, said 30 
percent being presently estimated at 
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$4,950,000, including the value of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) hold and save 
the United States free from damages due to 
the construction works; and (c) maintain 
and operate the improvements after comple- 
tion in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army. 
Connecticut River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $24 million for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
Connecticut River Basin, approved in the 
act of June 28, 1938, as amended and sup- 
plemented by subsequent acts of Congress, 
and such comprehensive plan is hereby modi- 
fied to include the construction of the Little- 
ville Reservoir on the Middle Branch of West- 
field River, Mass., substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document No. 17, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,090,000. 

The project for the Mad River Dam and 
Reservoir on the Mad River above Winsted, 
Conn., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
137, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,430,000. 


Housatonic River Basin 


The project for the flood-control dam and 
reservoir on Hall Meadow Brook in Torring- 
ton and Goshen, Conn., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 81, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,960,000. 

The project for the flood-control dam and 
reservoir on the East Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River in Torrington, Conn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 81, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,780,000, 

Susquehanna River Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
N. Y. and Pa. is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 394, 84th Congress, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $30 million for partial accomplish- 
ment of that plan. 

Hudson River Basin 

The project for flood protection on the 
Mohawk River, N. Y., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 172, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $2,069,000. 

Pantego and Cucklers Creek, N.C. 

The project for flood protection on Pan- 
tego and Cucklers Creek, N. C., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 398, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $413,000. 

Savannah River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
Hartwell Reservoir, approved in the Flood 
Control Acts of December 22, 1944, and May 
17, 1950, in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers contained in House 
Document No. 657, 78th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $44,300,000. 

Central and southern Florida 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $40 million for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan for flood control 
and other purposes in central and southern 
Florida approved in the act of June 30, 1948, 
and subsequent acts of Congress, and such 
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comprehensive plan is hereby modified as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No, 186, 85th Congress, and 
is further modified to include the following: 

The project for canals, levees, water con- 
trol structures on the west side of the Ever- 
giades agricultural and conservation areas in 
Hendry County, Fla., substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers contained in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 48, 85th Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $3,172,000: Provided, That cost shar- 
ing for the works herein authorized shall be 
on the same basis as that prescribed for 
works authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1954. 

Mobile River Basin 


(Tombigbee, Warrior, and Alabama-Coosa) 


The project for flood control and related 
purposes on the Tombigbee River and tribu- 
taries, Mississippi and Alabama, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in his report published as House Document 
No. 167, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $19,311,000: Provided, That in lieu of the 
cash contribution contained in item (f) of 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, local interests contribute in cash or 
equivalent work, the sum of $1,473,000 in 
addition to other items of local cooperation. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Alabama River at Montgomery, Ala., is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 83, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,300,000. 


Lower Mississippi River 


The project for flood control and improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River adopted 
by the act approved May 15, 1928, as 
amended by subsequent acts, is hereby modi- 
fied and expanded to include the following 
items and the authorization for said project 
is increased accordingly: 

(a) Modification of the White River back- 
water project, Arkansas, substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
26, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost, over 
that now authorized, of $2,380,000 for con- 
struction and $57,000 annually for mainte- 
nance: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior shall grant to the White River 
Drainage District of Phillips and Desha 
Counties, Ark., such permits, rights-of- 
way, and easements over lands of the United 
States in the White River Migratory Refuge, 
as the Chief of Engineers may determine to 
be required for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of this project. 

(b) Modification and extension of plan of 
improvement in the Boeuf and Tensas Rivers 
and Bayou Macon Basin, Ark., substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 108, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,212,000. 

(c) In addition to the previous authori- 
zation, the sum of $28,200,000 for prosecu- 
tion of the plan of improvement for the con- 
trol of Old and Atchafalaya Rivers and a 
navigation lock approved in the act of Sep- 
tember 3, 1954. 

(d) In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, the sum of $35,674,000 for prosecution 
of the plan of improvement in the St. 
Francis River Basin approved in the act of 
May 17, 1950. 

(e) The project for flood protection on 
Wolf River and tributaries, Tennessee, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 76, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,932,000. 

(f) The project for Greenville Harbor, 
Miss., substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Mississippi 
River Commission, dated April 26, 1957, at 
an estimated cost of $2,530,000. 
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The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on Bayou Chevreuil, La., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 347, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of $547,- 
000: Provided, That work already performed 
by local interests on this project, in accord- 
ance with the recommended plan as deter- 
mined by the Chief of Engineers, may be 
credited to the cash contribution required 
of local interests. 


Trinity River Basin, Tez. 

Notwithstanding clause (b) of paragraph 
5 of the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated May 28, 1954, with respect to the proj- 
ect for the Navarro Mills Reservoir on Rich- 
land Creek, Tex., authorized by section 203 
of the Flood Control Act of 1954, local in- 
terests shall be required to pay $30,000 as the 
total cost of the project attributable to in- 
crease in net returns from higher utilization 
of the downstream valley lands. 

Red-Ouachita River Bastn 

The general plan for flood control on Red 
River, Tex., Okla., Ark., and La., below Deni- 
son Dam, Tex. and Okla., as authorized by 
the Flood Control Act of 1946, is modified 
and expanded, at an estimated cost in addi- 
tion to that now authorized of $53,235,000, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 170, 85th Congress, on 
Millwood Reservoir and alternate reservoirs, 
Little River, Okla. and Ark., except as fol- 
lows: 

(1) All flood-control and land-enhance- 
ment benefits shall be nonreimbursable. 

(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to pro- 
vide for future power installations, shall be 
provided in the reservoirs to be constructed 
above the Millwood Reservoir, 

Gulf of Mexico 

The project for hurricane-flood protection 
on Galveston Bay, Tex., at and in the vicin- 
ity of Texas City, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 347, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated Federal cost of $5,662,000: 
Provided, That in lieu of the local coopera- 
tion recommended in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 347, 
85th Congress, local interests (a) contribute 
30 percent of the first cost of the project, 
said 30 percent being presently estimated at 
$2,427,000, including the cost of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) contribute, 
at their option, the additional cost of pro- 
viding ramps in lieu of closure structures 
presently estimated at $200,000; (c) hold 
and save the United States free from dam- 
ages due to the construction works; and (d) 
maintain and operate all the works after 
completion. 

Arkansas River Basin 

The project for the Trinidad Dam on 
Purgatoire River, Colo., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 325, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $16,628,000. 

The first section of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority, an instrumentality of the State of 
Oklahoma,” approved July 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 
450), is amended by inserting after “as rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers,” the 
following: “or such additional flood storage 
or pool elevations, or both, as may be ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers.” 


White River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the sum of $57 
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million for the prosecution of the compre- 
hensive plan for the White River Basin, ap- 
proved in the act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
acts of Congress, and such comprehensive 
pian is hereby modified to provide that pen- 
stocks or other facilities, to provide for fu- 
ture power installations, shall be provided in 
the Lone Rock Reservoir. 


Pecos River Basin 


The project for flood protection on the 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Mex., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 224, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$1,791,200, 

Rio Grande Basin 

The project for flood protection on the Rio 
Grande at Socorro, N. Mex., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 58, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$3,102,700. 

Upper Mississippi River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $21 million for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
Upper Mississippi River Basin, approved in 
the act of June 28, 1938, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 


gress. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Rock and Green Rivers, Hll., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No. 173, 85th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $6,996,000. 

The project for flood protection on Eau 
Galle River at Spring Valley, Wis., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document No. 52, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $6,690,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Winona, Minn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 324, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,620,000. 

The projects for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul and South St. 
Paul, Minn., are hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 223, 85th Congress, at an es- 
timated cost of $5,705,500. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Minnesota River at Mankato and North 
Mankato, Minn., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 437, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,870,000. 

The project for the Saylorville Reservoir 
on the Des Moines River, Iowa, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 9, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $44,500,000: 
Provided, That if the reservoir is used for 
water conservation, such use shall be in ac- 
cord with title II of this act. 

The project for the Kaskaskia River, Ill., is 
hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 232, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $23 million. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Root River at Rushford, Minn., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 431, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
oft $796,000. 

Great Lakes Basin 


The project for flood protection on the 
Bad River at Mellen and Odanah, Wis., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
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ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 165, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$917,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Kalamazoo River at Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document No. 53, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,358,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Grand River, Mich., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 132, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $9,825,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Saginaw River, Mich., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 346, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $16,085,000. 

The project for flood protection on Owasco 
Outlet, tributary of Oswego River, at Auburn, 
N. Y., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
133, 64th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$305,000. 

Missouri River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $200 million for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan for the Missouri 
River Basin, approved in the act of June 28, 
1938, as amended and supplemented by sub- 
sequent acts of Congress: Provided, That with 
respect to any power attributable to any dam 
in such plan to be constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers, the construction of which has 
not been started, a reasonable amount of 
such power as may be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, or such portions 
thereof as may be required from time to time 
to meet loads under contract made within 
this reservation, shall be made available for 
use in the State where such dam is con- 
structed: Provided, That the distribution of 
such power shali not be inconsistent with 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. 

The Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Corps of Engineers, is authorized and 
directed to undertake the construction and 
to provide suitable sewer facilities, conform- 
ing to applicable standards of the South Da- 
kota Department of Health, to replace certain 
existing water or sewer facilities of (1) the 
St. Joseph’s Indian School, Chamberlain, 
8. Dak., by facilities to provide for treatment 
of sewage or connection to the city system 
not exceeding $42,000 in cost; (2) Fort Pierre, 
S. Dak., sewer facilities not exceeding $120,- 
000, and water facilities not exceeding $25,- 
000; and (3) the city of Pierre, S. Dak., sewer 
facilities not exceeding $210,000; and the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Corps of Engineers, is further authorized 
and directed to pay to the Chamberlain 
Water Co., Chamberlain, S. Dak., as reim- 
bursement for removal expenses, not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, under the provisions of Public 
Law 534, 82d Congress: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to pro- 
vide the sums necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this paragraph out of any sums 
appropriated for the construction of the Oahe 
and Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir projects, 
Missouri River. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Sun River at Great Falls, Mont., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 343, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,405,000. 

The project for flood ion on the 
Cannonball River at Mott, N. Dak., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
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neers in House Document No. 35, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $434,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Floyd River, Iowa, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 417, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $8,060,000, 

The project for flood protection on the 
Black Vermillion River at Frankfort, Kans., 
is hereby authorized substantially as rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 409, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $850,000. 

The project for flood protection in the 
Gering and Mitchell Valleys, Nebr., is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 139, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,214,000. 

The project for flood control on Salt Creek 
and tributaries, Nebraska, is hereby author- 
ized substantially as recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
396, 84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$13,314,000. 

The project for flood protection on Shell 
Creek, Nebr., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 187, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,025,000. 


Red River of the North Basin 


The project for flood protection on Ruffy 
Brook and Lost River, Minn., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 141, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $632,000. 


Ohio River Basin 


The project for the Saline River and trib- 
utaries, Illinois, is hereby substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in his report published 
as House Document No. 316, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $5,917,000: Provided, 
That in lieu of the cash contribution rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers, local 
interests contribute in cash the sum of $286,- 
000, in addition to other items of local co- 
operation. 

The project for the Upper Wabash River 
and tributaries, Indiana, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 435, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $45,500,000. 

The project for flood protection on Brush 
Creek at Princeton, W. Va., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document No. 122, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $917,000. 

The project for flood protection on Mead- 
ow River at East Rainelle, W. Va., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document No. 137, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $708,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at Williamson, 
W. Va., is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 105, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $625,000. 

The project for flood protection on Lake 
Chautauqua and Chadakoin River at James- 
town, N. Y. is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 103, 84th Congress, at an es- 
timated cost of $4,796,000. 

The project for flood protection on the 
West Branch of the Mahoning River, Ohio, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 191, 
ae at an estimated cost of $12,- 
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‘The project for flood protection on Char- 
tiers Creek, at and in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, Pa., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No, 286, 85th Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,286,000. 

The project for flood protection on Sandy 
Lick Creek at Brookville, Pa., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 166, 85th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $1,188,000. 

The project for flood control, and other 
purposes, in the Turtle Creek Basin, Pa., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 390, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of $13,- 
417,000. 

The general comprehensive plan for flood 
contro] and other purposes in the Ohio River 
Basin is modified to provide for a reservoir 
at the Monroe Reservoir site, mile 25.6, on 
Salt Creek, White River Basin, Indiana, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
192, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$4,359,000, 

Sacramento River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $17 million for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan approved in the act 
of December 22, 1944, as amended and sup- 
plemented by subsequent acts of Congress. 

The project for flood protection on the 
Sacramento River from Chico Landing to 
Red Bluff, Calif., is hereby authorized, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 272, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,560,000. 


Eel River Basin 


The project for flood protection on the Eel 
River in the Sandy Prairie region, Calif., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers, in House Document No. 80, 
85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$707,000. 


Weber River Basin, Utah 


The project for flood protection on the 
Weber River and tributaries, Utah, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 158, 84th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $520,000. 

San Joaquin River Basin 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriat- 
ed the sum of $13 million for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan approved in the 
act of December 22, 1944, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

Kaweah and Tule River Basins 


In addition to previous authorizations, the 
completion of the comprehensive plan ap- 
proved in the act of December 22, 1944, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
acts of Congress, is hereby authorized at an 
estimated cost of $28 million. 


Los Angeles River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $44 million for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the act of August 18, 1941, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress. 

Santa Ana River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $8 million for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan approved in the act 
of June 22, 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent acts of Congress. 
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San Dieguito River Basin 
The project for the San Dieguito River, 
Calif., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
288, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,961,000, 


Columbia River Basin 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $112 million for the prosecution 
of the projects and plans for the Columbia 
River Basin, including the Willamette River 
Basin, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of June 28, 1938, and subsequent acts of 
Congress, including the Flood Control Acts 
of May 17, 1950, and September 3, 1954. 

In carrying out the review of House Docu- 
ment No. 531, 81st Congress, second session, 
and other reports on the Columbia River and 
its tributaries, pursuant to the resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works of the United 
States Senate dated July 28, 1955, the Chief 
of Engineers shall be guided by flood control 
goals not less than those contained in said 
House Document No. 531. 

The preparation of detailed plans for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on the North 
Fork of the Clearwater River, Idaho, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 51, 84th Congress, is hereby 
authorized at an estimated cost of $1,200,000, 

Sammamish River Basin 

The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on the Sammamish River, 
Wash., is hereby authorized substantially as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 157, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $825,000. 


Territory of Alaska 


The project for flood protection on Chena 
River at Fairbanks, Alaska, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 137, 84th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $9,727,000. 

The project for flood protection at Cook 
Inlet, Alaska (Talkeetna), is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 34, 85th Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $64,900. 

SEC. 204. That, in recognition of the flood- 
control accomplishments of the multiple- 
purpose Oroville Dam and Reservoir, pro- 
posed to be constructed on the Feather River 
by the State of California, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated a monetary 
contribution toward the construction cost of 
such dam and reservoir and the amount of 
such contribution shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Army in cooperation 
with the State of California, subject to a 
finding by the Secretary of the Army, ap- 
proved by the President, of economic justi- 
fication for allocation of the amount of 
flood control, such funds to be administered 
by the Secretary of the Army: Provided, That 
prior to making the monetary contribution 
or any part thereof, the Department of the 
Army and the State of California shall have 
entered into an agreement providing for 
operation of the Oroville Dam in such man- 
ner as will produce the flood-control benefits 
upon which the monetary contribution is 
predicated, and such operation of the dam 
for flood control shall be in accordance with 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to the provisions of section 7 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890): 
Provided further, That the funds appropri- 
ated under this authorization shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Army in 
a manner which shall assure that the annual 
Federal contribution during the project con- 
struction period does not exceed the per- 
centage of the annual expenditure for the 
Oroville Dam and Reservoir which the total 
flood-control contribution bears to the total 
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cost of the dam and reservoir: And provided 
jurther, That, unless construction of the Oro- 
vile Dam and Reservoir is undertaken 
within 4 years from the date of enactment 
of this act, the authority for the monetary 
contribution contained herein shall expire. 

Sec. 205. (a) In order to provide adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests in land here- 
tofore acquired for the Grapevine Garza- 
Little Elm, Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney 
Reservoir projects in Texas to conform such 
acquisition to a lesser estate in lands now 
being acquired to complete the real estate 
requirements of the projects, the Secretary 
of the Army (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary’’) is authorized to reconvey any 
such land heretofore acquired to the former 
owners thereof whenever he shall determine 
that such land is not required for public 
purposes, including public recreational use, 
and he shall have received an application for 
reconveyance as hereinafter provided, sub- 
ject to the following limitations: 

(1) No reconveyance shall be made if, 
within 30 days after the last date that no- 
tice of the proposed reconveyance has been 
published by the Secretary in a local news- 
paper, an objection in writing is received 
by the former owner and the Secretary from 
& present record owner of land abutting a 
portion of the reservoir made available for 
reconveyance, unless within 90 days after 
receipt by the former owner and the Secre- 
tary of such notice of objection, the present 
record owner of land and the former owner 
involved indicate to the Secretary that 
agreement has been reached concerning the 
reconveyance,. 

(2) If no agreement is reached between 
the present record owner of land and the 
former owner within 90 days after notice 
of objection has been filed with the former 
owner and the Secretary, the land made 
available for reconveyance in accordance 
with this section shall be reported to the 
Administrator of General Services for dis- 
posal in accordance with the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended (63 Stat. 377). 

(3) No lands heretofore conveyed to the 
United States Government by the city of 
Dallas in connection with the Garza-Little 
Elm Reservoir project shall be subject to 
revestment of title to private owners, but 
shall remain subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of the instrument or instruments 
of conveyance which transferred the title 
to the United States Government. 

(b) Any such reconvyeyance of any such 
land or interests shall be made only after 
the Secretary (1) has given notice, in such 
manner (including publication) as regula- 
tions prescribe to the former owner of 
such land or interests, and (2) has re- 
ceived an application for the reconveyance 
of such land or interests from such former 
owner in such form as he shall by regula- 
tion prescribe. Such application shall be 
made within a period of 90 days following 
the date of issuance of such notice, but on 
good cause the Secretary may waive this 
requirement, 

(c) Any reconveyance of land therein 
made under this section shall be subject to 
such exceptions, restrictions, and reserva- 
tions (including a reservation to the United 
States of flowage rights) as the Secretary 
may determine are in the public interest, 
except that no mineral rights may be re- 
served in said lands unless the Secretary 
finds that such reservation is needed for 
the efficient operation of the reservoir proj- 
ects designated in this section. 

(d) Any land reconveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be sold for an amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be equal to the 
price for which the land was acquired by 
the United States, adjusted to reflect (1) 
any increase in the value thereof resulting 
from improvements made thereon by the 
United States (the Government shall re- 
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ceive no payment as a result of any en- 
hancement of values resulting from the 
construction of the reservoir projects spec- 
ified in subsection (a) of this section), or 
(2) any decrease in the value thereof re- 
sulting from (A) any reservation, exception, 
restrictions, and condition to which the 
reconveyance is made subject, and (B) any 
damage to the land caused by the United 
States. In addition, the cost of any sur- 
veys or boundary markings necessary as an 
incident of such reconveyance shall be borne 
by the grantee. 

(e) The requirements of this section shall 
not be applicable with respect to the dis- 
position of any land, or interest therein, 
described in subsection (a) if the Secretary 
shall certify that notice has been given to 
the former owner of such land or interest 
as provided in subsection (b) and that no 
qualified applicant has made timely applica- 
tion for the reconveyance of such land or 
interest. 

(f) As used in this section the term “for- 
mer owner” means the person from whom 
any land, or interests therein, was acquired 
by the United States, or if such person is 
deceased, his spouse, or if such spouse is 
deceased, his children, or the heirs at 
law; and the term “present record owner of 
land” shall mean the person or persons in 
whose name such land shall, on the date of 
approval of this act, be recorded on the deed 
records of the respective county in which 
such land is located. 

(g) The Secretary of the Army may dele- 
gate any authority conferred upon him by 
this section to any officer or employee of 
the Department of the Army. Any such 
officer or employee shall exercise the au- 
thority so delegated under rules and regu- 
lations approved by the Secretary. 

(h) Any from reconveyances 
made under this act shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, 

(i) This section shall terminate 3 years 
after the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 206. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys for flood control and allied purposes, 
including channel and major drainage im- 
provements; and floods aggravated by or 
due to wind or tidal effects, to be made un- 
der the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
in drainage areas of the United States and 
its Territorial possessions, which include the 
following-named localities: Provided, That 
after the regular or formal reports made on 
any survey are submitted to Congress, no 
supplemental or additional report or esti- 
mate shall be made unless authorized by 
law except that the Secretary of the Army 
may cause a review of any examination or 
survey to be made and a report thereon 
submitted to Congress if such review is 
required by the national defense or by 
changed physical or economic conditions: 
Provided further, That the Government shall 
not be deemed to have entered upon any 
project for the improvement of any water- 
way or harbor mentioned in this title until 
the project for the proposed work shall have 
been adopted by law: 

Short Sands section of York Beach, York 
County, Maine. 

Streams, river basins, and areas in New 
York and New Jersey for flood control, major 
drainage, navigation, channel improvement, 
and land reclamation, as follows: Hacken- 
sack River, Passaic River, Raritan River, 
Arthur Kill, and Kill Van Kull, including 
the portions of these river basins in Bergen, 
Hudson, Essex, Middlesex, Passaic, Union, 
and Monmouth Counties, N. J. 

Deep Creek, St. Marys County, Md 

Mills Creek, Fla. 

Streams in Seminole County, Fla., drain- 
ing into the St. Johns River. 

Streams in Brevard County, Fla., draining 
Indian River and adjacent coastal areas in- 
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cluding Merritt Island, and the area of Turn- 
bull Hammock in Volusia County. 

Lake Pontchartrain, La., in the interest of 
protecting Salt Bayou Road. 

San Felipi Creek, Tex., at and in the vicin- 
ity of Del Rio, Tex. 

El Paso, El Paso County, Tex. 

Rio Grande and tributaries, at and in the 
vicinity of Fort Hancock, Hudspeth County, 
Tex. 

Missouri River Basin, South Dakota, with 
reference to utilization of floodwaters stored 
in authorized reservoirs for purposes of 
municipal and industrial use and mainte- 
nance of natural lake levels. 

Stump Creek, tributary of North Fork of 
Mahoning Creek, at Sykesville, Pa. 

Little River and Cayuga Creek, at and in 
the vicinity of Cayuga Island, Niagara 
County, N. Y. 

Bird, Caney, and Verdigris Rivers, Okla. 
and Kans. 

Watersheds of the Ilinois River, at and in 
the vicinity of Chicago, II., the Chicago 
River, Ill., the Calumet River, IN. and Ind., 
and their tributaries, and any areas in north- 
east Illinois and northwest Indiana which 
drain directly into Lake Michigan with re- 
spect to flood control and major drainage 
problems. 

All streams flowing into Lake St. Clair and 
Detroit River in Oakland, Macomb, and 
Wayne Counties, Mich. 

Sacramento River Basin, Calif., with refer- 
ence to cost allocation studies for Oroville 
Dam. 

Pescadero Creek, Calif. 

Soquel Creek, Calif. 

San Gregorio Creek and tributaries, Calif. 

Redwood Creek, San Mateo, Calif. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of south 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Streams at and in the vicinity of Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

Kellogg and Marsh Creeks, Contra Costa 
County, Calif. 

Eastkoot Creek, Stinson Beach area, Marin 
County, Calif. 

Rodeo Creek, bt aot of San Pablo Day, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

Pinole Creek, it joe A of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, Calif. 

Rogue River, Oreg., in the interest of flood 
control, navigation, hydroelectric power, ir- 
rigation, and allied p 

Kihei District, Island of Maui, T. A 

Src. 207. In addition to previous authori- 
zations, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200 million for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan 
adopted by section 9 (a) of the act approved 
December 22, 1944 (Public No. 534, 78th 
Cong.), as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent acts of Congress, for continuing 
the works in the Missouri River Basin to 
be undertaken under said plans by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 208. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood control acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for flood 
control and allied purposes, to be prepared 
under the supervision of the Chief of En- 
gineers in the form of survey reports, and 
that preliminary examination reports shall 
no longer be required to be prepared. 

Sec. 209. Title If may be cited as the 
“Flood Control Act of 1958.” 


TITLE INI—WATER SUPPLY 


Sec, 301. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to recognize the 

primary responsibilities of the States and 
local interests in developing water supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other purposes and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate and cooperate 
with States and local interests in develop- 
ing such water supplies in connection with 
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the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of Federal navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, or multiple-purpose projects. 

(b) In carrying out the policy set forth in 
this section, it is hereby provided that stor- 
age may be included in any reservoir project 
surveyed, planned, constructed or to be 
planned, surveyed, and/or constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to impound water for present or 
anticipated future demand or need for mu- 
nicipal or industrial water, and the reason- 
able value thereof may be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the economic value of 
the entire project: Provided, That before 
construction or modification of any project 
including water supply provisions is ini- 
tiated, State or local interests shall agree to 
pay for the cost of such provisions on the 
basis that all authorized purposes served by 
the project shall share equitably in the bene- 
fits of multiple purpose construction as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Interior as the case may 
be: Provided further, That not to exceed 30 
percent of the total estimated cost of any 
project may be allocated to anticipated fu- 
ture demands where States or local interests 
give reasonable assurances that they will 
contract for the use of storage for anticipated 
future demands within a period of time which 
will permit paying out the costs allocated to 
water supply within the life of the project: 
And provided further, That the entire 
amount of the construction costs, including 
interest during construction, allocated to 
water supply shall be repaid within the life 
of the project, but in no event to exceed 50 
years after the project is first used for the 
storage of water for water supply purposes, 
except that (1) no payment need be made 
with respect to storage for future water sup- 
ply until such supply is first used, and (2) no 
interest shall be charged on such cost until 
such supply is first used, but in no case shall 
the interest-free period exceed 10 years. The 
interest rate used for purposes of computing 
interest during construction and interest on 
the unpaid balance shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which construc» 
tion is initiated, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the 
upon its outstanding marketable public ob- 
ligations, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for 15 years from date of is- 
sue. The provisions of this subsection, inso- 
far as they relate to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
be alternative to and not a substitute for 
the provisions of the Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1939 (53 Stat, 1187) relating to the 
same subject. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions of 
section 1 and section 8 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended and 
extended, or the provisions of section 8 of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 890) 
nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful uses 
of the water. 

(a) Modifications of a reservoir project 
heretofore authorized, surveyed, planned, or 
constructed to include storage as provided 
in subsection (b), which would seriously 
affect the purposes for which the project was 
authorized, surveyed, planned, or con- 
structed, or which would involve major struc- 
tural or operational changes shall be made 
only upon the approval of Congress as now 
provided by law. 

Sec. 302. Title IIT may be cited as the 
“Water Supply Act of 1958.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ. . Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference thereon, and that the Chair 
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appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. McNamara, Mr. MARTIN 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Case of South 
Dakota the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTION OF CERTAIN LEADERS 
OF REVOLT IN HUNGARY 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 94) expressing indignation at 
the execution of certain leaders of the 
recent revolt in Hungary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
unanimous-consent order previously en- 
tered, is it now in order for the yeas and 
nays to be called on the question of 
agreeing to the concurrent resolution 
which has been reported from the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and which 
was under consideration by the Senate 
earlier today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That or- 
der has been entered. However, the 
Chair is advised that the committee 
amendments to the concurrent resolu- 
tion should first be disposed of. 

The committee amendments will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, in line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out “Hungarian 
Communist regime and the”; and, be- 
ginning in line 8, to strike out “which 
cooperated with it in the suppression of 
the independence of Hungary”, and in- 
sert: “and its instrument for the sup- 
pression of the independence of Hungary, 
the Hungarian Communist regime.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall ask that the concurrent 
resolution, as now amended, be read in 
full, for the information of Senators, 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
state that, at the request of the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] and the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the concurrent 
resolution was called up earlier today. 
It had been unanimously reported from 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
we felt that the concurrent resolution 
should receive prompt consideration by 
the Senate. 

The yeas and nays previously were 
ordered on the question of agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution. Thereafter, 
I requested unanimous consent that the 
further consideration of the concurrent 
resolution be postponed until an amend- 
ment to the tax bill had been disposed 
of, and until Senators had had time to 
return to the Chamber after they had 
had lunch. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
resolution, as amended, be read in full, 
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together with the preamble, as proposed 
to be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 94), as amended, 
as follows: 

Whereas the revolt of the Hungarian 
people in 1956 against Soviet control was 
acclaimed by freedom-loving people through- 
out the world; and 

Whereas the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 by the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union was condemned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the leader of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and people in the unsuccessful re- 
volt against Soviet oppression was induced 
to leave the sanctuary of the Yugoslavian 
Embassy in Budapest on promises of safe 
conduct and fair treatment on the part of 
the Hungarian Communist regime which was 
not in a position to take such action without 
the approval of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas these promises were treacher- 
ously ignored by Soviet forces and Imry Nagy 
was seized and held incommunicado; and 

Whereas the Soviet-imposed Communist 
regime of Hungary has now announced that 
Imre Nagy, together with his colleagues 
Miklos Gimes, Pal Maleter, and Jozsef 
Sziagyi have been tried and executed in 
secret; and 

Whereas this brutal political reprisal 
shocks the conscience of decent mankind: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President of the United States express 
through the organs of the United Nations 
and through all other appropriate channels, 
the deep sense of indignation of the United 
States at this act of barbarism and perfidy 
of the Government of the Soviet Union and 
its instrument for the suppression of the 
independence of Hungary, the Hungarian 
Communist regime; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the President 
of the United States express through all ap- 
propriate channels the sympathy of the peo- 
ple of the United States for the people of 
Hungary on the occasion of this new expres- 
sion of their ordeal of political oppression 
and terror. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
Gore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business, because of 
duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Sen- 
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ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—91 

Aiken Fulbright Morse 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett O’Mahoney 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges ka Potter 
Bush Humphrey Proxmire 
Butler Ives Purtell 

yrd Javits Revercomb 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Malone ye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ellender Ma , Pa. Williams 

in McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 
Monroney 
NOT VOTING—5 

Goldwater Jackson Yarborough 
Gore Jenner 


So the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 94) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments to the preamble of 
the concurrent resolution. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendments to the preamble will be 
agreed to. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
preamble, as amended, 

The preamble, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
l-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and of existing 
excise tax rates. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I call 


up my amendment identified as 
s 6 3 5 8 K. ” i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


CuurcH in the chair). The amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire will 
be stated. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the amendment, but I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, Mr. CoTTon’s 
amendment was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

At the end of the bill to insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Suspension of certain excise taxes 
until January 1, 1959. 

“(a) Retailers and manufacturers excise 

reat Except as provided in subsection 
e)— 

“(1) the taxes imposed by chapter 31 of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall not 
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apply to articles sold at retail during the ex- 
cise tax suspension period (as defined in 
subsection (d)), and 

“(2) the taxes im by chapter 32 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall not 
apply to articles sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer thereof during the ex- 
cise tax suspension period. 

“(b) Communications taxes: The taxes im- 
posed by subchapter B of chapter 33 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall not 
apply to amounts paid during the excise 
tax suspension period for communication 
services or facilities. 

“(c) Transportation of persons: The taxes 
imposed by subchapter C of chapter 33 shall 
not apply to amounts paid during the excise 
tax suspension period for, or in connection 
with, transportation. 

“(d) Suspension period: For purposes of 
subsections (a), (b), and (c), the excise 
tax suspension period is the period begin- 
ning on the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 10 days after the 
date of the enactment of this act and end- 
ing as of the close of December 31, 1958. 

“(e) Exception for earmarked taxes: Sub- 
section (a) shall not apply with respect to 
any tax if— 

“(1) the proceeds of such tax, or any part 
thereof, are appropriated to any trust fund 
established by law, or 

“(2) an amount equal to the proceeds of 
such tax, or any part thereof, is authorized 
by law to be appropriated for a specific pur- 


pose. 

“For purposes of paragraph (1), the pro- 
ceeds of a tax, or a part thereof, shall be con- 
sidered to be appropriated to a trust fund, if 
an amount equal to the amount of the tax 
collected, or equal to a portion of the tax 
collected, is appropriated to a trust fund.” 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it will 
take only a few minutes to explain the 
amendment. It provides for a mora- 
torium on certain taxes, which in 
all probability would be a 6 months 
moratorium; that is, it would last until 
December 31, 1958. 

The amendment would not apply to 
the tax on liquor, on tobacco, on admis- 
sions, or on nightclubs, and would not 
apply to taxes which have been ear- 
marked for certain trust funds, such as 
the taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, 
tubes, and other taxes earmarked for the 
highway trust fund, or to certain taxes 
on fishing equipment, guns, and ammu- 
nition, which have been earmarked and 
dedicated to wildlife conservation and 
similar purposes. 

The excise tax suspension would apply 
to jewelry, watches, clocks, and related 
items, toilet preparations, luggage, hand- 
bags, and wallets. 

It would also apply to automobiles and 
automobile parts, refrigerators, stoves, 
heaters, and other electrical household 
appliances, light bulbs, radio and TV 
sets, phonograph records, musical in- 
struments, sporting goods, cameras, and 
film, business machines, fountain pens, 
and mechanical pencils. 

It would also apply to transportation 
of property and persons, and transporta- 
tion of oil by pipeline. 

It would also apply to local and long- 
distance telephone service and telegraph 
service. 

I think we all realize, and agree with 
the administration, the Treasury, and 
the Committee on Finance, that we can- 
not afford at this time not to hold the 
line against substantial tax reduction. 
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I suggest, Mr. President, that the 
amendment has several meritorious fea- 
tures. 

First, the amendment would not open 
the door for all kinds of other proposals 
for reducing taxes. 

Second, the amendment would not 
open the door for an argument as among 
various commodities. 

Third, the amendment would suspend 
certain taxes or the collection thereof 
only until the second half of the fiscal 
year, beginning January 1, 1959. The 
moratorium, furthermore, would be self- 
terminating. 

Mr. President, this would be nothing 
more nor less than a nationwide bargain 
sale. The amendment proposes for the 
Government the same technique which 
wise businessmen have used for years, 
a bargain sale whenever sales are lag- 
ging and shelves are filling. 

On paper, I am informed, it is esti- 
mated a 6-month moratorium on these 
particular taxes, calculated at the rate 
at which the taxes have been received 
during recent years—not at the lower 
rate at which they are likely to be re- 
ceived this year—might cost from $1.5 
billion to $1.7 billion. I submit that 
would not be the cost of the amendment, 
because of added income which would 
accrue from the impetus to business 
and sales. The Government would re- 
ceive added income from the same taxes 
when collection was resumed, which 
would make up for a good portion of the 
loss, if not all. 

Mr. President, the sum involved is not 
so shocking when it is realized that only 
yesterday we authorized the expendi- 
ture of $14 billion for rivers and har- 
bors and improvements; that we have 
obligated the Government to the extent 
of $1.8 billion under the so-called emer- 
gency housing bill; that we have used 
Government credit, at least, to the tune 
of $4 billion to increase FHA mortgage 
insurance authorizations; and that we 
have authorized a billion dollars by the 
community facilities bill, $250 million by 
the small business investment bill, and 
$300 million by the area redevelopment 
bill. 

I submit, Mr. President, that not one 
single measure for the boosting of busi- 
ness, for the relief of the business slump, 
or for the relief of the so-called reces- 
sion which has been offered or adopted 
by Congress this year will have the im- 
mediate impact and the widespread re- 
sult that a moratorium—not a repeal but 
a moratorium—on these taxes on dura- 
able goods would have. We are largely 
up against a buyer’s strike. Those who 
desire to purchase automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, washing machines, or elec- 
trical appliances, when they realize they 
can purchase them without the added 
taxes for a period of the next 5 or 6 
months, will do so. This will be the 
greatest “shot in the arm” for business 
and for the general economic health 
we could possibly provide. 

It is my honest opinion that the net 
loss in revenue to the Government of 
the United States would be very small 
indeed. With respect to the effect on 
the economy, this would be a small in- 
vestment, in comparison with some of 
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the investments we have made, for ob- 
jects in the nature perhaps of public 
works or “pump priming,” to a certain 
extent, during recent months. 

That is the reason I offer the amend- 
ment. That is the whole story. I hope 
the Senate will give the amendment 
careful consideration, because I happen 
to feel sincerely that the proposal is 
sound economically and will have an 
immediate impact on the health and 
prosperity of the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point two editorials in support of 
the excise tax moratorium, one from the 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor of June 7, 1958, 
and the other from the Nashua (N. H.) 
Telegraph of June 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Concord (N. H.) Monitor of June 
7, 1958] 


‘Tax RELIEF 


Senator Corron has strong arguments for 
a moratorium on some taxes, but if any re- 
lief is forthcoming it will have to be initiated 
in the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives has voted to continue present corpora- 
tion and excise taxes until July next year. 

The New Hampshire Senator has urged a 
moratorium on retailers’ and manufacturers’ 
taxes as a stimulus to economic recovery. 
He says that even temporary relief from 
excise taxes would help the unemployed and 
the consumer. He says price reductions 
could be made if tax relief were given and 
that a moratorium would aid industries 
hardest hit, steel, automobiles, appliances, 
and manufactured goods. 

The whole area of excise taxes is one that 
requires exploration for they add to the cost 
of many necessary services, such as tele- 
phones. But many Senators are concentrat- 
ing their attack on levies on automobiles 
and on railroad freight and passenger service. 

Unless Congress moves to extend corporate 
income tax rates and excises, the Govern- 
ment will confront a $2 billion decrease in 
revenue. About half the loss would result 
from reductions of corporate income levies 
from 52 to 47 percent. About half would 
come from paring excises. 

Some Senators are convinced reductions 
in motor and rail excises are most needed. 
They want a reduction from 10 to 7 percent 
on new cars and a cut of from 8 to 5 percent 
on accessories. They point out that since 
manufacturers have promised to pass along 
excise relief to buyers the result would be 
increased sales. Auto producers and steel 
which depends heavily on automotive manu- 
facture, are among the worst distressed in the 
current slump. 

There is no doubt that Senator Corton’s 
plea for a moratorium on certain taxes would 
be beneficial. It would provide a much 
needed breathing spell pending an antici- 
pated upturn in business. 

Any relief from burdensome personal in- 
come taxes apparently is out of the picture 
in Washington. There is a question how 
much the administration will yield in other 
tax fields. The Federal Government is fac- 
ing deficits this year expected to bulk more 
than $3 billion. Next year the deficit is an- 
ticipated to be much higher. For this rea- 
son there is coolness toward any tax relief 
suggestions. 


[From the Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph of | 
June 10, 1958) 
COTTON PLAN 
New Hampshire Senator Norris COTTON Of- 
fers some pretty good arguments these days 
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for a moratorium on some forms of manu- 
facturers’ and retailers’ taxes—we have come 
to classify them as excise taxes—as a means 
of speeding recovery from the recession we 
are in these days. 

The other day we ran an item showing 
that subscribers to the phone system in 
Nashua. pay almost $200,000 in excise taxes, 
just for their phones, or about $20 per sub- 
scriber, and you would have to go far to find, 
these days, that telephones are unnecessary. 

The National House of Representatives 
has voted to continue excise and corpora- 
tion taxes until July of next year, so if there 
is to be any relief on this score it will have 
to be imitiated in the Senate, of which 
the New Hampshire man is a valuable Mem- 
ber. 
There are many ways in which excise taxes 
hit the public pocketbook and, of course, 
if they are cut off there would be a de- 
crease of about $1 billion in national in- 
come. But then we would have to cut the 
cloth to fit the material and might discover 
astonishingly enough—that we could do 
without some of the frills we have been 
paying for for a good many years. Of equal 
importance in any plan for quick recovery 
of this Nation fs that of reducing the cor- 
porate income levies from the present 52 to 
47 percent. 

Some of our Senators are already stump- 
ing for reductions in the excise levies of new 
cars from 10 to 7 percent and a cut of from 
8 to 5 percent om such accessories as tires 
and the like. If our auto industry is down, 
as has been proven, then our entire economy 
is out of kilter. Put the auto industry back 
on its feet and our entire economy will be 
on an even basis again. 

Senator Corron's plea for a moratorium 
would be of great benefit to industry and 
our workers. It would give industry a 
breathing spell, a chance to get back on its 
feet and spur buying. 

You can write off chances for income-tax 
reductions for a long time. But in the 
field of corporate and excise taxes the prob- 
lem ought to be explored carefully and some 
relief provided. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 

hed Senator a question. As I 
understand, the amendment applies to 
retailers’ and manufacturers’ excise 
taxes and suspends them for 6 months. 

Mr. COTTON. With certain excep- 
tions. 

Mr. BYRD. What are the exceptions? 

Mr. COTTON. The suspension would 
start the first of the month which was 
more than 10 days after the final enact- 
ment of the measure. It would be, ac- 
tually, 6 months. 

Mr. BYRD. A manufacturer’s excise 
tax is paid when the article is manu- 
factured; is it not? 

Mr. COTTON. I believe it is, yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Suppose the manufactur- 
ing plants should accumulate on a mass 
of these articles during the period the tax 
did not apply? 

Mr. COTTON. Is the question, Would 
they expect not to be taxed after the pe- 
riod is over? 

Mr. BYRD. The manufacturers are 
taxed, as I understand, at the time of 
manufacture. 

Mr. COTTON. It is the theory and 
intent of the amendment that the tax 
will be collected when the article is sold, 
and that no tax will be forgiven for any 
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article actually sold after the expiration 
of the moratorium period. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator not 
think there would be a good deal of con- 
fusion in the retail prices of such ar- 
ticles, some of which did not include a 
manufacturer’s tax and others of which 
did? 


Mr. COTTON. Iam not in a position 
to say there would be no confusion. It 
seems to me that an amendment so clear 
as the one proposed, which simply would 
suspend the excise taxes on these partic- 
ular commodities for a fixed time, ought 
not to result in such confusion as to 
make the law impractical to enforee. I 
may be wrong. I recognize that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia is a 
far better authority in this field than I 
could hope to be. 

Mr. BYRD. We are told by tax au- 
thorities if we permit excise taxes to ex- 
pire or lapse it would be practically 
impossible to reinstate them without 
tremendous confusion. 

Mr. COTTON. The amendment would 
not affect the liquor taxes or tobacco 
taxes. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand. But the 
amendment does relate to retailers’ and 
manufacturers’ excise taxes. I think 
there are about 25 manufacturers’ excise 
taxes and about 5 retailers’ excise taxes. 
It seems to me it would be very confus- 
ing if these taxes should expire for a 
limited time, then to be reinstated. 

Mr. COTTON. It is my understand- 
ing that the collection of excise taxes at 
the present time presents elements of 
great confusion. I can hardly concede 
that the suspension of the taxes for a 
limited period would create any greater 
confusion than exists at the present time 
in their collection. 

Mr. BYRD. The estimate of revenue 
loss envolved by this amendment as fur- 
nished to the committee is $1,676,000,000 
for a period of 6 months. 

Mr. COTTON. The figure for the 
estimated loss which has been furnished 
me shows that the direct loss in taxes in 
a period of 6 months would be, roughly, 
$1,700,000,000. As I stated a few mom- 
ents ago, that is based on the assumption 
that sales would continue at the level of 
past years. Of course, it does not take 
into consideration the added income 
from other sources which would accrue 
to the Government by reason of the 
stimulation of business which I believe 
this amendment would bring about. It 
is perfectly true that the figure referred 
to would be the loss on paper. However, 
I do not concede that that would be the 
net loss to the Government. FI am not 
sure that there would be much, if any, 
net loss if this amendment had the stim- 
ulating effect on the economy which I 
hope and believe it would have. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, suspension 
of these excise taxes would cause a great 
deal of confusion. The estimate of 
I hope 


revenue loss is $1,676,000,000. 
the amendment will be rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming IMr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HennincsI, and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], 
and myself, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
read at length? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment. be printed 
in the Recorp at this point without 
reading. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the text of the amendment will 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
without reading. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
Keravver for himself and other Sena- 
tors is as follows: 


Sec. 4. Refund of half of the tax on passenger 
automobiles to manufacturers who 
pey an equal amount to ultimate 
purchasers. 

(a) Allowance of special refund: Subchap- 
ter B of chapter 65 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to special rules for 
abatements, credits, and refunds of taxes) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 6424. Credit or refund of manufactur- 
ers excise tax on passenger au- 
tomobiles. 

“(a) Allowance: There shall be credited or 
refunded (without interest) to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer of any article 
subject to tax under section 4061 (a) (2) 
(relating to manufacturers excise tax on pas- 
senger automobiles) one-half of the tax paid 
by him under such section on his sale of any 
article which is purchased by the ultimate 
purchaser on or after May 1, 1958, if the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or tmporter— 

“(1) pays to ultimate purchaser of such 
article, within 90 days after the date of pur- 
chase of such article by the ultimate pur- 
ehaser, an amount equal to one-half of the 
tax paid by him on his sale of such article, 
and 


“(2) furnishes proof, satisfactory to the 
Secretary or his delegate, of such payment to 
the ultimate purchaser. 

“(b) Limitation: Subsection (a) shall ap- 
ply with respect to the tax imposed under 
section 4061 (a) (2) on the sale by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer of any 
article, only if the sale of such article to the 
ultimate purchaser takes place in the United 
States. 

“(c) Time for filing claims: Claims for 
credit or refund under subsection (a) may be 
filed with the Secretary or his delegate not 
more frequently than once each calendar 
month. Claim for credit or refund shall be 
filed with respect to the tax paid on any 
article, not later than 6 months after the date 
on which the claimant makes payment, with 
respect to such tax, to the ultimate purchaser 
of such article, 

“(d) Other provisions applicable: All pro- 
visions of this subtitle shall, to the extent not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, apply to any credit or refund made 
under subsection (a) to the same extent, and 
im the same manner, as if such credit or re- 
fund were made with respect to an overpay- 
ment of tax. 

“(e) Regulations: The Secretary or his del- 
egate may by regulations prescribe the con- 
ditions, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this section, under which credits or refunds 
may be made under this section.” 
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(b) Table of sections: The table of sections 
for such subchapter is amended by adding 
at the end thereof 
“Sec, 6424. Credit or refund of manufactur- 

ers excise tax on automobiles.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, and to provide a refund to 
the manufacturer of one-half of the tax on 
passenger automobiles if the manufacturer 
pays an equal amount to the ultimate pur- 
chasers of such automobiles.” 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
feel that this is an important amend- 
ment, and therefore I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the yeas and nays are ordered on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, be- 
fore explaining this amendment I wish 
to state my general philosophy and ideas 
with reference to the pending tax bill 
and the renewal of certain excise taxes. 

I believe that the basic thing at the 
present time is to obtain reductions in 
prices which will place purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumer. 
We know that we are in a recession, and 
that many people are not buying things 
because they do not have purchasing 
power. It should be one of the impor- 
tant considerations in connection with 
the tax bill to see if we can make justi- 
fiable reductions which will stimulate 
our economy, put our free enterprise sys- 
tem to work, get jobs back for people, 
and enable us to get over the recession 
from which we are now suffering. 

So far as the excise tax provisions are 
concerned, I could not vote for the 
amendment of my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. I 
rarely disagree with him, but I felt that 
his amendment would reduce taxes too 
much during a period when we must have 
a great number of public works in order 
to provide employment. I was not in 
favor of all the excise tax reductions con- 
tained in the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois, They were not proposed 
on a selective basis. 

Some of the reductions would have 
meant that people other than consumers 
would have obtained the benefit. His 
amendment would not in all cases have 
put money into the hands of consumers 
or purchasers, and would not, to that ex- 
tent, stimulate the economy. 

I am in favor of selective reductions 
in excise taxes, when the result is to 
place purchasing power in the hands of 
people who need it and who will use it, 
thus stimulating our economy. I believe 
that in that category is the transporta- 
tion tax. I did not vote for the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] a few minutes ago, 
which would have taken the excise tax off 
automobiles entirely. That would be 
going too far. 

Moreover, there was no assurance in 
the McNamara amendments that the tax 
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reduction would eventually find its way 
to the purchaser of an automobile. I 
have confidence, of course, in the great 
automobile companies. We know that 
the automobile dealers, by and large, are 
honorable. However, simply to take the 
tax off, in the face of a possible rise in 
the price of an automobile, and the ad- 
justments which can be made in trade- 
in allowance would provide no assurance 
that the amount of the reduction would 
eventually reach the purchaser of an au- 
tomobile. 

It is commendable that the Monroney 
bill, to require the labeling of the price 
of an automobile has been passed by the 
Senate. But there are so many places 
where a tax reduction might be dissip- 
ated or lost or taken up before the auto- 
mobile got to the eventual purchaser, 
that I could not favor the McNamara 
amendments. 

My amendment has a built-in, absolute 
guaranty that the reduction of one-half 
in the excise tax, from 10 percent to 5 
percent, will be paid to the purchaser of 
the automobile. It is retroactive to May 
1. It works in this way: The automobile 


manufacturer pays the full tax, as he 


does now. Then, when he receives writ- 
ten evidence of a contract showing that 
the automobile has been sold by the 
dealer to a purchaser, the manufacturer 
refunds to the purchaser one-half the 
amount of the excise tax, or 5 percent. 

In other words, if the price of the auto- 
mobile were $2,000, the excise tax would 
be $200. When it was sold to the ulti- 
mate purchaser, and the automobile 
manufacturer received evidence that it 
had been sold, the manufacturer would 
refund $100, or one-half of the excise 
tax, directly to the purchaser. That in- 
formation would be immediately passed 
on to the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the automobile manufacturer would re- 
ceive a credit on his tax account. 

Much the same system, of course, has 
worked out very well in connection with 
the purchase of gasoline by farmers. 

It would mean that the purchaser 
would have money in his hands with 
which he would be able to buy other 
things. 

I agree fully with what has been said 
about the automobile industry being the 
bellweather of our economy. If automo- 
biles are not sold, all segments of our 
economy are adversely affected, as we 
all know. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, When does the 
able Senator from Tennessee contem- 
plate that the purchaser of an automo- 
bile would receive the refund? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Within 90 days af- 
ter the purchase. That is what is pro- 
vided on page 2 of the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Who would make 
the refund to the purchaser? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The manufacturer, 
who would have been liable for the full 
taxes in the first instance. He would 
make the refund upon receiving proof 
of the sale of the automobile. Of course 
the necessary records are kept in the 
case of automobiles. 


President, 


Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
the refund would not pass through the 
dealer, but would come to the purchaser 
from the manufacturer, Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Then the manufacturer would so 
advise the Internal Revenue Service, and 
his tax account would be credited with 
the amount he had refunded to the 
purchaser. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would there be any- 
thing in the law sought to be enacted 
by the Senator which would prevent the 
automobile dealer giving a 5-percent 
credit immediately on the purchase of 
the car? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There would not 
be anything in the amendment to pre- 
vent it. I propose 90 days. The actual 
working out of the arrangement would 
go into effect immediately upon the 
automobile manufacturer receiving cer- 
tification of the contract with the pur- 
chaser. Conceivably, the refund could 
be made within a few days, that could 
happen within a matter of a day. 

Mr. JAVITS. What I have in mind 
is this: Would there be anything in the 
statute, if the Senator’s amendment 
were adopted, which would prevent the 
automobile dealer from giving the pur- 
chaser a credit of five percent on his 
automobile. The automobile manufac- 
turer might not get the certification for 
30 or 60 or 90 days. I believe most auto- 
mobile dealers are in good enough fi- 
nancial shape so that they could wait 
for the refund by the manufacturer. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; there would be 
nothing to prevent it. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Instead of hav- 
ing all the arrangements with reference 
to the advice to the manufacturer and 
the refund from the manufacturer to 
the ultimate consumer, all of it to be 
done within 90 days, would it not be 
very much simpler if the amendment 
were to provide that the excise tax 
would be cut in half, to 5 percent, so 
that that would be the amount of the 
excise tax paid, instead of the present 
10 percent? What merit is there in the 
arrangement the Senator from Tennes- 
see would create? Why provide for a 
5 percent refund by the manufacturer? 
Why not cut the tax in half in the first 
instance? Why not make the rate 
5 percent instead of 10 percent? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I admit it would be 
easier to do it the way the Senator from 
West Virginia suggests. Howevér, there 
can be no assurance in such a simple 
action that the tax reduction will ever 
get to the ultimate purchaser. 

Because the buyer under my amend- 
ment would know that he would receive 
the tax reduction, the measure could be 
expected to bring about a restoration of 
confidence on the part of the public, 
particularly on the part of those who are 
interested in buying automobiles, and 
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thereby provide a real stimulus to our 
economy. 

Unless the matter were handled in the 
way proposed by the amendment, a pur- 
chaser would not have full confidence 
that he was actually getting the benefit 
of the excise tax reduction. If it were 
handled in this way, he would know that 
100 percent of the reduction was actually 
coming to him. Otherwise, he would not 
be sure about it. Therefore, I believe 
the adoption of my amendment would 
stimulate the purehase of automobiles. 

We have had considerable testimony 
on the subject before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. We have had 
testimony from dealers and purchasers 
and other witnesses. We have also had 
the testimony of automobile executives. 
All the evidence indicates that the fail- 
ure of consumers to buy more cars is due 
to the high prices. My proposal is 
simply one way of bringing about lower 
prices. It would do this in such a way 
the buyer would know that he was the 
one getting the benefit of the reduction. 

I do not accuse the automobile com- 
panies or the automobile dealers of not 
carrying out fully their obligations. It 
is probable, particularly if there is to be 
an increase in the price of steel, that 
there may be a further increase in the 
price of the 1959 model automobiles. An 
automobile company getting a tax re- 
duction might increase the price of the 
automobile, thereby offsetting, as far as 
the consumer is concerned, the tax re- 
duction. 

In the case of the dealer, there are 
many uncertainties. ‘The list price is 
one thing; the actual price may be an- 
other. Allowances must be made on 
used cars. Perhaps a simple reduction 
in the excise tax would ultimately reach 
the automobile buyer, but then perhaps 
it would not. The way to resolve any 
uncertainty is in the way that I have 
suggested. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
the purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
ment is to be of assistance and benefit 
to the car purchaser, the person who 
buys an automobile, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Also, it is to place 
in his pocket the money which would be 
Saved by the reduction in the tax. It 
seems to me, if I may address a sugges- 
tion to the Senator, that the purchaser 
of the car would be far better off and 
have his saving available to him, what- 
ever it might be—perhaps a reduction of 
$100—if he had that amount in his 
pocket, instead of having to wait until 
someone refunded the money to him 
after he had paid it. 

If the plan of the Senator’s amend- 
ment is to be adopted, the purchaser 
will have to pay the extra money to 
the car seller and will then have to wait 
up to 90 days to get the money back. 
But if there were a reduction of one- 
half of the present excise tax on the 
automobile and it were reflected in the 
price of the car, the purchaser would 
have the money in his pocket for such 
use as he desired to make of it. 
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It seems to me that the involved plan 
of requiring a person to pay a tax and 
then having half of it paid back to him 
is rather involved and deprives the per- 
son for some time of his money which 
is out of pocket. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What the Senator 
says might be true; but there is an im- 
portant if—if the purchaser actually 
gets it. There is no reason why there 
should be any delay in the purchaser 
getting his refund. 

It is also true, as was suggested by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
that the matter could be handled in- 
formally by the dealer, who is solvent, 
so that the buyer of the automobile 
could get his money immediately. The 
testimony definitely convinced me that 
under this plan the purehaser would 
have more confidence that he would get 
the money, and that there would be more 
likelihood of automobiles being pur- 
chased in greater numbers, than under 
a simple reduction of one-half of the 
excise tax. 

A further drawback of the other pro- 
posal is that there would not be any 
real way of the purchaser's even knowing 
whether he had received the benefit of 
the reduction. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I wish to give the 
Senator an opportunity to clear up an 
apparent inadvertent conclusion. The 
Senator from Tennessee answered the 
Senator from West Virginia, as I under- 
stood him, by saying that the amend- 
ment required a direct refund from the 
manufacturer to the purchaser, with- 
out the dealer being involved. 

But when the Senator from New York 
questioned the Senator from Tennessee, 
the Senator from New York asked why 
the dealer could not make the refund 
at the time the car was sold, and the 
Senator from Tennessee said he thought 
the dealer could. Which is the correct 
interpretation of the Senator’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The original state- 
ment sets forth the way the plan would 
work, The refund would be made di- 
rectly to the purchaser by the manufac- 
turer. If, informally, the dealer wanted 
to let the customer have $100, knowing 
that the customer would receive $100 
from the manufacturer, which he could 
then get back from the customer, I see 
no reason such arrangements could not 
be entered into. But such arrangements 
would have to be worked out separately, 
between the dealer and the purchaser, 
if they wanted to do so. 

Mr. BENNETT. The dealer would 
have no legal assurance that he could 
recover his advance to the consumer; 
that would have to depend on the credit 
of the customer. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The dealer might 


be able to work out some agreement of 
that kind. 

Mr. BENNETT. But that is not the 
main purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is not provided 
in the amendment. Such arrangements 
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would be covered by the law of contracts, 
if the dealer and the customer wanted 
to enter into them, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee referred a short time ago to the 
prospective rise in the cost of steel, and 
said that that might offset or even ex- 
ceed any benefits which might ultimately 
accrue to the consumer under the amend- 
ment. Am I correct in understanding 
that only 12 days remain before the in- 
crease in the price of steel will become 
effective? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As the Senator from 
Pennsylvania so well pointed out yes- 
terday, only 12 days remain until the 
third year of the contract between the 
steelworkers and the steel companies be- 
comes operative. Last year when that 
happened, the steel companies raised the 
price of steel at least twice as much as 
the increase in the wage cost. It has 
been announced and generally stated in 
Iron Age and other trade magazines that 
the steel companies plan to raise the 
price of steel on or shortly after July 1. 

Mr. CLARK. Yesterday the question 
was asked in the Senate as to how much 
the price of steel was raised the last time 
there was an increase over and above 
the amount required by the increase in 
wages. I was asked to give some figures 
on that point, which I gave to the best 
of my recollection on the basis of testi- 
mony which the Senator from Tennessee 
had taken before his committee some 
time ago. I wonder if the Senator has 
those figures in his mind and can say 
whether I was correct in my statement 
that the last increase in the price of steel 
was several times as much as was re- 
quired to cover the increased cost of 
labor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The increase in the 
price of steel on July 1, 1957—and the 
pattern has generally been the same— 
was at least twice as much as the in- 
crease in costs resulting from the in- 
erease in wages. Specifically, the price 
of steel last July 1 was raised $6 a ton. 
The subcommittee examined evidence 
presented by the steel companies, the 
United Steel Workers, and independent 
sources. It was our considered conclu- 
sion that the increases in wage costs was 
$2.50 or $3 as compared to the increase 
in price of $6 a ton. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. I 
wonder whether he has seen anything 
to indicate that his plea to the President 
to call together the steel manufacturers 
and the steel workers in an effort to avoid 
a substantial additional rise in the price 
of steel 12 days from now is bearing any 
fruit. 

Mr. KEPAUVER. The speech made 
yesterday by the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania was one of the most en- 
couraging results I have seen. Editorials 
have been published. Consumers are 
worried. 

I wrote the President a very complete 
letter in which I pointed out that for 
some time before the OPA law became 
effective—28 months to be exact—the 
price of steel was limited through volun- 
tary methods to an increase of 2 percent. 
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That is, through pleas to the industry 
and the heads of labor unions and 
through other voluntary actions, the 
price of steel was held at its then present 
level for 28 months, increasing only 2 
percent. 

In the corresponding period before 
World War I when no strong effort was 
made on the part of the executive to 
hold down prices, the price of steel in- 
creased by 103 percent. We are now in 
the same situation. 

I am glad the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has brought up this point, because 
whenever the patriotism and good judg- 
ment of the leaders of industry and labor 
have been appealed to, in a consistent, 
determined way in an attempt to get 
them to try to hold the price line and 
the wage line, such efforts have usually 
been relatively successful. When the 
dangers involved in price rises and wage 
increases, in terms of the effect on the 
national economy, as well as the effect 
on the members of the laboring groups, 
were continuously stressed by the Presi- 
dent, during the early part of World 
War II and during the Korean war, the 
voluntary approach met with consider- 
able success. So, recently I made that 
type of proposal to the President. How- 
ever, he replied that he would continue 
to pursue the same method he had been 
pursuing, and that he did not “take” to 
this idea. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee agree that if, during the next 
12 months, the President continues to 
pursue the method he has pursued in the 
past in this regard, there is no doubt that 
the price of steel will rise? In short, 
does the Senator agree that under such 
circumstances there can be no doubt that 
the price of steel will rise on July 1. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In my opinion there 
is no doubt about it. The steel compa- 
nies have been advertising that the price 
of steel will rise; many of their customers 
have been rushing to purchase steel, on 
the theory that the price will rise on 
July 1. 

Last year, before the increase of $6 
a ton in the price of steel, the President 
issued a very vague statement expressing 
his unhappiness at the prospect of more 
inflation. He did not follow through 
with any real action. If the same thing 
happens this year, without more vigorous 
or stronger actions being taken, I think 
there will be another increase in the price 
of steel and, conseequently, an increase 
in the prices of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, tin cans, trac- 
tors, and so forth; there will be further 
inflation. 

Mr. CLARK. On the other hand, if 
the pending amendment is agreed to, the 
price of automobiles to the ultimate con- 
sumers will be reduced, will it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, it will be re- 
duced 5 percent. 

Mr, CLARK. Yet the administration 
appears to have no more interest in this 
amendment than it has shown in the 
taking of steps to prevent the prospective 
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increase in the price of steel. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The administra- 
tion has not taken a definite stand on 
this amendment, although I understand 
the administration has expressed opposi- 
tion to any amendments at all to the 
pending tax bill. 

I hope very much that my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the aisle will 
vote for the amendment. Unless the 
excise tax on automobiles is reduced, so 
as to encourage the purchase of more 
automobiles, the recession will drag on, 
perhaps get worse. 

Mr. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, for his contributions in 
this field, and also for the information he 
has supplied. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been glad to 
have the Senator from Pennsylvania ask 
his questions. From them any from the 
facts we have been presenting, it can 
readily be seen that unless action of this 
sort is taken, we will be faced with a con- 
tinuation of the paradox of rising prices 
and falling production and employment, 
on and on. In the case of the prospec- 
tive increase in the price of steel, the 
only person who can do anything now to 
prevent it is the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I recall that some 
months ago a similar amendment was 
debated on the floor of the Senate; and 
at that time many telegrams were re- 
ceived, including telegrams from the 
leading automobile-producing compa- 
nies of the Nation, who promised that if 
the excise tax on automobiles were cut, 
the cut would be passed on to the con- 
sumers. 

As I understand the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee, it is similar in 
purpose to the amendment then pro- 
posed, although not identical to it, in 
that the amendment previously proposed 
would have completely eliminated the 
excise tax on automobiles, whereas the 
pending amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee would result in the elimina- 
tion of 50 percent of the excise tax on 
automobiles. 

Is not the purpose of the amendment 
to have that benefit passed on to the 
consumers? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; the purpose is 
to guarantee that it will be passed on to 
the consumers. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Anti-Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary has held hearings on 
this subject. Is it not true that, as a re- 
sult of the hearings held by the Anti- 
monopoly and Antitrust Subcommittee, 
the opinion of the subcommittee is that 
the automobile industry has priced itself 
out of the market? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not the purpose 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee, by means of the reduction he 
proposes in the excise tax on automo- 
biles, to reduce prices of automobiles, and 
thereby stimulate the automobile indus- 
try, and, in turn, stimulate the producers 
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of steel, rubber, glass, upholstery, and so 
forth, embracing approximately 18,000 
suppliers to the automotive industry? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
The Senator from Colorado has stated 
very, very well the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

The record shows that one person out 
of every seven in the United States either 
directly or indirectly owes his livelihood 
to the automobile industry. Undoubtedly 
one of the reasons for the present reces- 
sion—and let us not try to decide now 
who is to blame for it—has been the high 
price of automobiles and the fact that 
the sales of new automobiles have met 
with purchaser resistance. When, as a 
result, the automobile industry declined, 
the rubber, textile, steel, copper, and 
aluminum industries, and almost all the 
other industries were adversely affected; 
and that has been one of the principal 
reasons for the recession which exists 
today. However, that is past history. 

The question now before us is how to 
get the automobile industry going again 
and how to get people to resume the pur- 
chase of automobiles. Price plays a very 
important part in a person’s decision as 
to whether he will or will not purchase 
an automobile. If he believes he will be 
able to get a good price, he will buy an 
automobile. On the other hand, if he 
does not think so, he will either buy a 
second-hand automobile or will make his 
old car do for a while longer. 

We have received expert testimony on 
this subject. We have received testi- 
mony from experts who have studied the 
question of the elasticity of demand— 
that is the effect of price changes on 
sales—as it relates to automobiles. Some 
of those studies have been made for the 
automobile companies themselves; one 
has been made by the Department of 
Commerce; and others have been made 
by individual students of the subject who 
were working on their own. The studies 
show that when the price of automobiles 
is reduced by 1 percent, the sales of auto- 
mobiles increases anywhere from 1.2 per- 
cent to as much as 2 percent. If we ac- 
cept the minimum estimate, namely, that 
a 1 percent reduction in the price of 
automobiles will result in an increase of 
1.2 percent in their sales, then if this 
amendment is agreed to, 250,000 more 
automobiles, at a minimum, will be pur- 
chased. Dr. Roos made a study for Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; he found the elasticity 
of demand to be 1.5; that is, purchases 
of automobiles increased by 1.5 percent 
with a 1 percent reduction in price. Dr. 
Atkinson, of the Department of Com- 
merce, found that the elasticity was 1.4. 

Using the prices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Dr. Suits’ method yields an 
elasticity of 1.2. 

Dr. Chow, who testified before our 
committee, found the elasticity at least 
1.2. 

Mr. President, this is a very important 
matter. 

According to the figures arrived at by 
the studies—some of which were made 
for the automobile companies—it is ap- 
parent that if one-half of the present 10 
percent excise tax on automobiles is 
eliminated, and if we can be absolutely 
sure that the reduction will be passed on 
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to the consumers, then, based on past 
experience, a minimum of 250,000 more 
automobiles will be purchased. 

Mr. President, the amount lost to the 
Treasury because of the tax reduction 
would be made up, in my opinion, in 
full measure. The sale of an additional 
250,000 automobiles would not only mean 
that many persons would be reemployed 
in the automobile industry, but it would 
act as a shot in the arm to the steel, 
rubber, textile, glass, and other indus- 
tries. It would go far toward the resto- 
ration of confidence if we could enable 
the American people to feel that they 
were getting a bargain, that any tax 
reduction would go entirely to them and 
not go to somebody else. We would 
have a restoration of confidence, and 
people would start buying. It would 
strongly contribute to ending the cur- 
rent recession. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my good 
colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is very significant 
to the junior Senator from Colorado that 
almost all the members of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Legislation Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
are in favor of this type of proposal. 
Notwithstanding the fact that initially 
General Motors, Ford Motor Co., Chrys- 
ler Corp., and, yes, American Motors, 
were somewhat apprehensive as to the 
nature of the investigation, it is signifi- 
cant that, the subcommittee having de- 
voted itself to an intensive investigation, 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see has brought forth a constructive re- 
port of what can be done not to injure 
the giant corporations, but to help them 
and to stimulate their economy by a 
price reduction. According to my view- 
point, a sound philosophy is proposed 
by the amendment. We are not seeking 
so much to put purchasing power into 
the hands of people as we are to reduce 
prices so we can stimulate the selling of 
automobiles, and by so stimulating sales, 
to stimulate the entire manufacturing 
industry. 

I think the able chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Tennessee, 
has made a substantial contribution, not 
only for the Recorp, but for the national 
economy in the event his proposal is 
agreed to. I say it is significant that 
industry and labor say they want and 
need this sort of relief. 

There is another possible answer. The 
automobile industry itself could reduce 
prices. But it is not going to do so. 
Perhaps it is not able to do so. In any 
event, it is not going to reduce prices. 
Maybe this is one way Congress can 
act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the very able contribution he has 
made to the discussion on the amend- 
ment. As he has pointed out, five out of 
seven members of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation Subcommittee are 
cosponsoring the amendment. As a re- 
sult of the very intensive inquiry which 
the subcommittee has made into the 
automobile industry we think this is óne 
way to increase automobile sales. This 
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is an answer arrived at by five of the 
seven members of the subcommittee. 

We cannot talk about this amendment 
simply in terms of the amount of revenue 
which will be lost to the Government of 
the United States. As go the production 
and sale of automobiles in the United 
States, so goes our economy. It is not 
possible to have full employment until 
the automobile industry starts moving 
ahead. 

To get the automobile industry moving 
ahead, the purchaser must feel he is 
going to have a good buy, that the price 
is right, and that any tax reduction made 
will go to him and not be absorbed some- 
where else along the line. My amend- 
ment will give purchasers this confidence. 

The increase in income resulting from 
the step-up in automobile production 
which would result from my proposal 
should more than make up for the 
amount of tax loss. 

Unless there is a Senator who wants 
to speak on the amendment, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the pend- 
ing amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
oppose the amendment, and all amend- 
ments which have to do with cutting 
excise taxes on automobiles. In my 
opinion, one thing stands out at this 
stage in the so-called economic reces- 
sion in which we find ourselves. That 
one thing is that the automobile indus- 
try has probably done more to create the 
recession than any other single indus- 
try. I think the excesses of high-pres- 
sure selling methods of the automobile 
industry more than anything else have 
brought about the recession which we 
have endured, and to an important ex- 
tent still endure. 

The automobile industry insisted on 
making cars too big, too fast, and too 
costly. The automobile industry has 
taken the price of the standard cars, 
even of the most moderately priced 
cars, generally speaking, out of the 
reach of the working men and women 
of the country. More than that, in 
order to sell the cars, the automobile in- 
dustry has extended the terms of pur- 
chase to as long as 36 months, By so 
doing, the industry was able to sell 
more cars in 1955 and 1956. 

What has been the result? The result 
has been simply that the industry bor- 
rowed sales from the future. The auto- 
mobile industry simply borrowed the 
business of 1957 and 1958. Having 
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robbed these years, in my considered 
judgment—and I have thought a great 
deal about this matter in the past year— 
the automobile industry has helped to 
bring about the recession we have to- 
day. I think it is quite clear the prin- 
cipal cause of the recession in the steel 
industry has been the recession in the 
automobile industry. 

Mr. President, rather than this being 
the time for a tax cut, in the face of 
unprecedented peacetime deficits in our 
budget, it seems to me it is time for the 
automobile industry itself, instead of 
coming to the Congress with a plea for 
relief from excise taxes, to make a re- 
appraisal of its own methods of sale and 
terms of sale, and to reappraise the pub- 
lic taste, the public fancy, and the pub- 
lic demand in connection with auto- 
mobiles. 

The automobile industry representa- 
tives have testified before committees of 
the Congress—and indeed, before the 
committee presided over by my good 
friend the Senator from Tennessee, if 
I am not mistaken—that they are only 
answering a public demand in connec- 
tion with the gargantuan dinosaurs 
which constitute the modern automo- 
bile. This I believe is not so. 

I believe the automobile industry has 
actually created a demand through high- 
pressure selling methods and high-pres- 
sure advertising methods which are 
available to them and to all manufac- 
turers and merchandisers today. What 
is called for is not relief from the Gov- 
ernment by way of a reduction in the 
excise tax, to cure a situation which the 
Government did not bring about in any 
way, but rather it is time for the auto- 
mobile industry to turn its sights in- 
ward and to consider the factors I have 
suggested, namely, the type of car which 
the public wants, the type of sales 
method which should be used, and the 
ig on which automobiles should be 
sold. 

Mr. President, I spoke of this matter 
15 months ago, and I invited attention to 
the dangers we were facing in connec- 
tion with the great, high-powered, high- 
priced automobiles which are now pro- 
duced. I regret to say that the fears I 
expressed at that time have proved to 
have been well founded. 

This is a case, Mr. President, which is 
as simple as the case of one who has 
overeaten. If one overeats, or eats to 
excess, there is a period, sometimes, of 
regurgitation, or at least difficult di- 
gestion. So far as automobiles are con- 
cerned we now find ourselves in such a 
period. The cure is not a reduction in 
the excise tax on automobiles, but a re- 
appraisal by the automobile industry it- 
self of the whole situation which the 
industry faces and in which it operates. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Having listened to 
expert testimony for days and days about 
the size, weight, length, and “fancifica- 
tion” of automobiles, I agree with most 
of the things the Senator from Connect- 
icut has said. There is no doubt that 
the automobile industry guessed wrong 
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as to what the public wanted. Perhaps 
the public changed its mind. The public 
did not want the “fancification’—the 
longer, the heavier, and more expensive 
automobiles. 

I am not offering the amendment out 
of sympathy for the automobile com- 
panies. The industry guessed wrong and 
made a mistake of judgment, in my opin- 
ion. But we are faced with a problem. 
The industry has to commit its models 
at least 2 years before the time when 
the automobiles are put on the market. 
Unfortunately, in 1957, when automo- 
biles were selling pretty well, the indus- 
try committed the models for 1959. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator telling us he 
believes it is necessary for us to have a 
new model in automobiles every year? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, indeed. I think 
one of the mistakes the companies have 
made has been in not having a good 
model and staying with it for at least 
several years, perhaps with a new face 
occasionally. The changing of models 
costs General Motors $500 million a year, 
and this cost is passed on to the con- 
sumers. That is one reason why the 
prices have gone so high. 

I do not offer the amendment out of 
sympathy for the automobile companies. 
The companies have guessed wrong. 
They have changed models too often. 
Their cars are too large, too fancy, and 
too high priced. 

But what we must keep in mind is that 
even though the automobile industry 
may have made a mistake, that is water 
over the dam. We now have to try to 
get people back to work in the automo- 
bile industry and related industries. 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly agree with the 
Senator about that aspect of the prob- 
lem. It is important to get people back 
to work. However, I do not believe the 
Senator’s plan for an excise-tax cut will 
accelerate the accomplishment of what 
is desired. The excess of automobiles 
has to be absorbed before the industry 
can really get back on the track. 

I am glad the Senator brought out the 
point about the new models. I think 
that has been a fancification which has 
been very expensive, and, as the Senator 
has pointed out, has actually had the ef- 
fect of increasing the cost of automobiles. 
The companies have to buy new presses 
and equipment every year to make the 
new models. Frankly, I do not think 
they have improved the models very 
much. In fact, I think they have done 
the opposite. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LoTT in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
PAUVER] for himself and other Senators. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Washing- 
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ton [Mr. Jackson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business because of 
duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Carroll Kefauver Murray 
Clark Kennedy O'Mahoney 
Douglas Langer re 
Malone Potter 
Mansfield Proxmire 
Humphrey McNamara Smathers 
Javits Monroney Sparkman 
Johnston, S. C. rse Symington 
NAYS—66 
Aiken Eastland Martin, Pa 
Allott Ellender McClellan 
Anderson Ervin Morton 
Barrett Flanders Mundt 
Beall r Neuberger 
Bennett Pulbright Payne 
Bible Green Purtell 
Bricker Hayden Revercomb 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bush Hoblitzell Russell 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
yra Hruska Schoeppel 
Capehart Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Case, N. J. Jordan Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Talmadge 
Knowland Thurmond 
C Kuchel Thye 
Cotton Watkins 
Long Wiley 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiliams 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Young 
NOT VOTING—6 
Chavez Gore Jenner 
Goldwater Jackson Yarborough 
So Mr. KeEFavuver’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments which are desig- 
nated 6-10-58-D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments are lengthy. Does the 
Senator desire to have them read, or 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The amendments offered by Mr. 
SMATHERS and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp are as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 4, Repeal of taxes on transportation. 

“(a) Repeal: Subchapter C of chapter 33 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to taxes on transportation) is repealed. 

“(b) Technical amendments: 

“(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 


33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out 
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“ ‘SUBCHAPTER C. Transportation.’ 

“(2) Section 4291 of such code (relating 
to cases where persons receiving 
must collect taxes) is amended by striking 
out ‘Except as provided in section 4264 (a), 
every’ and inserting in Meu thereof ‘Every’. 

“(3) Section 4292 of such Code (relating 
to State and local governmental exemption) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 4292. State and local governmental 
exemption. 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, no tax shall be im- 
posed under section 4251 upon any pay- 
ment received for services or facilities fur- 
nished to the Government of any State, 
Territory of the United States, or any po- 
litical subdivision of the foregoing or the 
District of Columbia.’ 

“(4) Section 4293 of such Code (relating 
to exemption for United States and posses- 
sions) is amended by striking out ‘subchap- 
ters B and C’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subchapter B’. 

“(5) Section 6103 (a) (2) of such Code 
(relating to publicity of returns) is amended 
by striking out ‘subchapters B, C, and D of 
chapter 33’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subchapters B and D of chapter 33’. 

“(6) Section 6415 of such Code (relating 
to credits or refunds to persons who collected 
certain taxes) is amended by striking out 
‘4261, 4271,’ each place it appears therein. 

“(7) Section 6416 (a) of such code (relat- 
ing to credits or refunds of certain taxes on 
sales and services) is amended by striking 
out ‘or 4281’. 

“(8) Section 6416 (b) (2) (L) of such code 
(relating to credits or refunds in the case 
of certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘tax-exempt passen- 
ger fare revenue’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘commutation fare revenue’; and 

“(B) by striking out ‘(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons)". 

“(9) Section 6421 (b) of such code (relat- 
ing to gasoline used for certain nonhighway 
Purposes or by local transit systems) is 
amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261 (relating to 
the tax on transportation of persons)’ each 
place it appears therein, and 

“(B) by striking out ‘tax-exempt passen- 
ger fare revenue’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘commutation fare revenue’ each place it 
appears therein. 

(10) Section 6421 (d) (2) of such code 
defining tax-exempt passenger fare rey- 
enue) is amended to read as follows: 

“"(2) Commutation fare revenue: The 
term “commutation fare revenue” means 
revenue attributable to the transportation 
of persons and attributable to— 

“*(A) amounts paid for transportation 
which do not exceed 60 cents. 

“*(B) amounts paid for commutation or 
season tickets for single trips of less than 
30 miles, or 

“"(C) amounts paid for commutation 
tickets for 1 month or less.’ 

“(11) Section 7012 of such code (cross 
references) is amended by striking out sub- 
section (i) and by redesignating subsection 
(j) as subsection (i). 

(12) Section 7272 (b) of such code (re- 
lating to penalty for failure to register) is 
amended by striking out ‘4273,". 

“(c) Effective date: The repeals and 
amendments made by subsections (a) and 
(b) shall apply with respect to amounts 
paid on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of this act 
for, or in connection with, transportation 
which begins on or after such first day.” 
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Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, and to repeal the taxes 
on transportation of persons and property.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, while 
my name is the only one which appears 
on the amendments, nevertheless, I 
should like to make it clear that the 
amendments were originally sponsored 
by the 15 members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
that one of those members supports it 
only in part, and that is the section 
which has to do with freight. 

I present the amendments on behalf 
of myself and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senator from Washington, 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Marone], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsoroucH], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Porter], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BeEaLL], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MorraAy], the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL], the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton] and 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
Senate, I should like to propose a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the Sen- 
ate vote on the Smathers amendments 
at 6:15 o’clock this evening, with the 
time to be equally divided between the 
Senator from Florida and the majority 
leader, since the majority leader is op- 
posed to the amendment. 

The unanimous-consent agreement is 
proposed on behalf of the minority 
leader and myself. It is acceptable to 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
mance and the author of the amend- 
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ments, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? 

Mr. Does the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement apply 
only to the Smathers amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I hope I 
shall not be compelled to object—I desire 
to ask, at some stage of the proceedings, 
for a division of the question, under rule 
XVIII. I wish to have the question di- 
vided, because if it is divided, I intend to 
support the repeal of the tax on freight 
and to vote against the repeal of the 
tax on passenger transportation. The 
amendments contain a great many 
technical provisions, and I do not. know 
whether it is capable of division without 
the offering of an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The Parliamen- 
tarian informs the Chair that a motion 
to divide is in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not a question of 
a motion being in order. I have the 
right to request a division if the question 
is capable of division. I desire to have 
the question divided, and I wish to have 
at least 3 minutes to explain why I re- 
quest that the question be divided. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Georgia desire to speak now, or at 
some time during the debate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am perfectly willing 
to speak under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, if I can be assured that the 
question will be divided. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
and the minority leader to amend the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
in the light of the division that we will 
have on the question, and that an addi- 
tional half-hour be provided, in view of 
the debate we will have on the second 
part of the question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not asking for 
additional time. I want to be sure of 
having 3 minutes to speak on my reason 
for requesting that the question be di- 
vided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There will 
be ample time provided for debate, and 
there will be time that can be yielded to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The suggestion of 
the Senator from Georgia raises a ques- 
tion affecting the matter of time. Some 
Senators are against the passenger tax 
feature, and probably are in favor of the 
freight tax feature, and that will take 
a little time to debate. I believe an ad- 
ditional half hour of debate would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the majority leader. 
After the vote has been had on the 
Smathers amendments under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement, is it the in- 
tention of the majority leader that the 
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Senate should try to dispose of the bill 
this evening? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; Ido not 
expect to have any more yea and nay 
votes this evening. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. 
I do not object. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does that mean 
that we will not dispose of the bill this 
evening? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
believe in any event that we can dispose 
of the bill this evening. I am informed 
that there will be more discussion on 
the bill. I should like to get along with 
the discussion of the bill as far as it is 
possible to do so. I have discussed the 
matter with the Senator from Virginia, 
and he said he did not believe he would 
use all the time allotted to him. I have 
made allowances to cover all Senators 
who wish to speak on the amendment. 
I do not believe we can finish considera- 
tion of the bill this evening in any event, 
but we hope to get an agreement to limit 
debate on the Smathers amendments. 

Mr. President, in accordance with the 
suggestion made, I modify my unani- 
mous-consent agreement to provide, in- 
stead of voting at 6:15 p. m. this even- 
ing, that the vote be taken at 6:30 this 
evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on this 
issue I have requested a division of the 
amendment. I should like to know how 
a yea and nay vote will apply to the two 
sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that on the division 
of the amendment, the yea and nay vote 
will apply to both parts of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first vote 
be taken ‘on the question of the tax on 
the freight rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I said 6:30; I intended to say 6:45. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the event all 
time is not used on the amendment, did 
the Senator from Texas have in mind 
voting at 6:45, or whether it would be 
possible that time might be yielded back 
and the vote taken earlier than 6:45? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the event 
that time should be yielded back, the 
Senate might vote earlier. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thought all Sen- 
ators might be on notice that a vote 
might be taken earlier than 6:45, in the 
event all time on the amendment was 
not used. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield myself 7 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I wish to explain why 
I think Senators may in good conscience 
and with responsibility vote for this 
amendment, even if they did not see fit 
to vote for any other amendment. This 
amendment is different because it seeks 
to repeal the excise tax on transporta- 
tion. That excise tax applies to every- 
thing. The excise tax on jewelry applies 
only to jewelry. The excise tax on tele- 
vision sets applies only to television sets. 
The excise tax on spirits applies only to 
spirits. But the transportation tax ap- 
plies to everything. It applies even to 
commodities on which excise taxes are 
imposed. 

So, in effect, the excise tax on freight 
transportation is a form of double taxa- 
tion. Not only is there an excise tax on 
the specific article; there is also a trans- 
portation excise tax for the shipment of 
the article. Not only does the freight- 
transportation tax apply to the luxury 
items on which there is already an excise 
tax imposed, but the freight-transporta- 
tion excise tax applies to the basic items. 
It applies to cement. It applies to steel. 
It applies to lumber. It applies to all 
the basic commodities which are essen- 
tial for the functioning of our economy. 
Every time a house is built, the lumber, 
the steel, the nails, and the other articles 
which are used in the construction of a 
house have excise taxes included in their 
cost. 

Not only does the 3-percent excise tax 
on freight transportation apply to the 
basic items; it applies also to the necessi- 
ties of life. It is the one tax which is 
imposed on everything which people use, 
It applies even to the necessary items of 
food, clothing, and medicine. It applies 
to the items which children need. All 
the articles necessary in their lives bear 
excise taxes. 

The very medicine which is used in 
hospitals to treat the sick must bear an 
excise tax when it is shipped over the 
systems of common carriers. The food 
which everyone must eat, if it is shipped 
or transported by common carrier, as is 
ordinarily the case, carries with it an 
excise tax. 

So I submit that the excise tax on 
freight transportation is a different tax, 
in that it extends to all forms of com- 
mon-carrier transportation. It thereby 
touches everybody and everything. That 
is what distinguishes it at the outset 
from all the other excise taxes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL, If the Senator from 
Florida will permit me to associate my- 
self with the remarks he has just made, 
it will eliminate the necessity for me to 
address myself to this subject. This tax 
is levied on every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. It is levied on 
every article which they use in their 
daily lives, in addition to being levied 
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on the heavier materials to which the 
Senator has referred. 

That is bad enough. But another 
vicious element is that the tax is pyra- 
mided time and again and discriminates 
most heavily against those who are 
farther removed from the great manu- 
facturing areas of the Nation. This is 
the one excise tax which the taxpayer 
in no wise can control. He must pay it 
if he expects to exist. He pays it many 
times. He pays the 3 percent levy on 
the shipment of the raw material; he 
pays the 3 percent which is levied when 
the finished product is shipped back to 
the wholesaler. He pays the 3 percent 
which is imposed when the article is 
shipped to the retail store for distribu- 
tion. In some cases, the tax is pyra- 
mided even more than that. 

This tax occupies a different relation- 
ship from that of the other excise taxes. 
Aman can refuse to buy an automobile, 
and not pay the tax. He can refuse to 
board an airplane, a bus, or a railroad 
passenger train and not pay the tax. 
That is the reason I wanted the amend- 
ment divided. I regard this tax as being 
economically unsound and as discrimi- 
nating against some sections of the coun- 
try. It is practically beyond the ability 
of any person to avoid it. One cannot 
place a limitation on it, as in the case 
of the income tax. One cannot escape 
it in any way. It matters not how poor 
a person may be; he must pay it; and 
the poorer he is, the more he pays. This 
is a tax which multiplies itself. 

For this reason, I feel that I can justify 
my vote to reduce the excise tax on trans- 
portation of goods at this time. This is 
the only reduction I propose to support 
in any manner, shape, form, or fashion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am grateful to 
the able Senator from Georgia. I know 
his statement will give encouragement to 
other Senators who have similar views, 
who do not wish to support any other 
reduction, but want to support this one, 
because it is one which stands on its 
own feet, as compared with other excise 
taxes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I, too, associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the able 
Senator from Georgia and the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I very 
much oppose this excise tax. I join 
with them in pointing up the fact that 
this is not a tax against any particular 
business, it is not a tax against any 
particular commodity, but it is a tax in 
a real sense upon the whole economy. 

Is it not true that when this tax was 
originally imposed, it was not imposed 
primarily for the purpose of raising rey- 
enue, but rather was imposed as a war- 
time measure, for the purpose of dis- 
couraging too much use of the railroad 
facilities, both with respect to passen- 
gers and freight? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes, that was true, 
but not only with respect to railroads. 
I think it should be pointed out, so that 
it will be well understood by everyone, 
that the removal of the transportation 
excise tax would not be relief simply to 
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the railroads. As a matter of fact, the 
railroads, like the truckers, do not get 
any of this money for themselyes. The 
amendment would remove the excise tax 
on rail transportation, motor transport, 
and air transportation, so far as the 
transportation of goods is concerned. It 
would not apply to the transportation 
of passengers. 

Mr. CHURCH. The tax itself is a 
percentage tax upon the freight rate, 
is it not? 

= SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHURCH. So the distance which 
the goods in question must travel has a 
direct effect upon the amount of the 
tax. On goods which are transported 
a comparatively short distance a smaller 
tax is paid than on goods which are 
transported a comparatively large dis- 
tance. The result is that the States 
which lie on the periphery of the econ- 
omy, at a greater distance from the 
center of industry or the center of pop- 
ulation or the center of our economic 
market, are discriminated against. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The iime 
of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield myself an- 
other 5 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. They are unfairly dis- 
criminated against, in that the tax bur- 
den upon the economy of those States 
is heavier than it is upon the economy 
of the States more centrally located, near 
the markets of the country. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. A larger tax is imposed 
on goods which are shipped to States 
which are far distant from the centers 
of population and the centers of pro- 
duction. It is a penalty tax on them. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is the reason 
why in a State such as Idaho so many 
persons—farmers and businessmen from 
all areas of the State—are so anxious 
to see this tax repealed. So I am proud 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Florida in sponsoring the amendment. 
I congratulate him on his leadership in 
this matter. 

With his indulgence, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp some of the 
many telegrams and letters in support 
of the repeal of this tax that I have re- 
ceived from Idaho. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEWISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lewiston, Idaho, June 10, 1958. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
State of Idaho, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR CHURCH: The board of di- 
rectors of the Lewiston Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its regular meeting at 12 noon, on 
June 9, 1958, again went on record as being 
opposed to a continuation of temporary ex- 
cise taxes placed on freight and passenger 
service. 
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In the opinion of this board, such taxes 
are not only unfair in their application but 
are also unfair to this part of the United 
States, because of the long distances to 
centers of population; and hence, to mar- 
kets. These taxes actually operate in the 
restraint of trade. 

Your strong support in the elimination of 
these taxes, on both freight and passenger 
service, will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincere! 


TED DUFOUR, 
President, Lewiston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Attest: This action approved by Board of 
Directors of the Lewiston Chamber of Com- 
merce at its regular meeting on June 9, 
1958; and so recorded in the minutes of that 
meeting. 


J. Harry HUGHES, 
Managing Secretary, 
Lewiston Chamber of Commerce. 


EwumerT, Ivano, June 18, 1958. 
The Honorable Frank CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to vote in support of Senator 
SmaTHers’ amendment to H. R. 12695 oppos- 
ing continuance of the excise taxes on trans- 
portation. 

GEM CANNING Co. 
Ira C. Jones, President. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 18, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand Senator SMATHERS is ofer- 
ing an amendment to H. R. 12695 providing 
for repeal of excise taxes on transportation. 
We respectfully urge you to support this 
amendment, 

C. M: CARLSON, 
Dairymens Cooperative Creamery of 
Boise Valley, Caldwell, Idaho. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO, June 17, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C:s 
Respectfully urge you support amendment 
to H. R. 12695 that would terminate the Fed- 
eral transportation tax. Termination anti- 
quated transportation tax considered most 
important to Idaho agriculture. 
L. B. MARTIN, 
President, Idaho Farm Bureau Federation. 


Borse, IDAHO, June 16, 1958. 
Senator F. C. CHURCH. 
Dear Mr. CHURCH: Please support amend- 
ment of H. R. 12695. 
My job and many other Railway Express 
employees depend on your vote. 
Yours truy, 
Tony BIENOPFL, 


Bosse, Ivano, June 16, 1958, 
Senator FRANE CHUECH, 
Washington, D.C.: 
DEAR SENATOR: Am writing you again ask- 
ing you to support amendment to H. R. 


EARLE M. Evans. 


Borse, Inano, June 16, 1958. 
Senator F, CHURCH. 

Dear FRANK: In regard to H. R. 12695, I 
am writing you again asking your support 
of amendment of H. R. 12695. 

As I said before, I am depending on you. 

Yours truly, 
F. G. Knves. 
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Borse, Inano, June 16, 1958. 
Hon. Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Amendment to H. R. 12695, Transportation 
tax, 

Deak SENATOR CHURCH: I personally feel 
that this amendment should carry thus re- 
lieving practically every adult of a certain 
tax and which should haye been eliminated 
a good many years ago; also make for less 
accounting on the part of all carriers. 

I trust that you can see your way clear to 
support said amendment. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. W. MARTIN. 


Borse, Ivano, June 16, 1958. 
Senator F. C. CHURCH. 

Deak MR. CHURCH: An amendment to 
H. R. 12695 will be before you in the near 
future. Hope you see your way clear to sup- 
port this bill as a measure to give the rail- 
roads a much needed lift. 

Yours truly, 
E. E. PIERCE, 
Railway Express Agency, Boise Idaho. 


Borse, Ivano, June 16, 1958. 
Senator F, O. CHURCH. 
Dear Mr. CHURCH: Please support amend- 
ment of H. R. 12695. 
Our jobs depend on your vote. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES B. PETERSON, 
MERIDIAN, IDAHO, 


Borse, Inano, June 16, 1958. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please support amendment H. R. 12695 for 
passage. 
Yours truly, 
DAN SMITH, 
Borse, Invano, June 15, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: As I am a member of 
the railroad industry, I sincerely hope that 
you will vote in fayor of the amendment to 
bill H, R. 12695. 

Yours truly, 
Wess W. SMITH, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., June 14, 1958. 


REPEAL TRANSPORTATION TAXES 


DEAR SENATOR: It is our understanding 
that an amendment to repeal the wartime- 
imposed transportation taxes may be voted 
on in the Senate Tuesday. 

We urge you to support this effort to re- 
move this burdensome tax on industry and 
commerce, 

RADFORD HALL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Borse, Ivano, June 18, 1958. 
Hon. Senator CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you vote in opposition to continu- 
ance of excise tax on transportation, 
MOWBRAY DAVIDSON, 
Peasley Transfer & Storage Co. 


IpaHo FALLS, IDAHO, June 18, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Urge you please use every effort to pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion. 

Jack NEWMAN. 
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Ipamo Farts, Ivano, June 16, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you please use every effort to pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transpor- 
tation. 

IDAHO LIVESTOCK AUCTION, 


Ipano Faris, Ivano, June 16, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you please use every effort to pass 
Ay R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
on, 
L. C. Livestock Co, 


Ipamo Fats, Inano, June 16, 1958, 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you please use every effort to pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion. 

Ep UHLIG. 


Ivano Farts, Inamo, June 16, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you please use every effort to pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 


tion. 
R & H FEEDING Co. 


Ivano Farts, Ipano, June 16, 1958. 
S-nator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you please use every effort to pass 
E. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion, 

STANLEY SPENCER. 


IpaHo Fars, InaHo, June 16, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you please use every effort tọ pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion, 

BEN SPELTS. 


Iano FALLS, IDAHO, June 16, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you please use every effort to pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion. 

WESTERN LIVESTOCK TRANSPORTATION Co. 


IpaHo FALLS, IpaHo, June 16, 1958. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington D. C.: 

Urge you please use every effort to pass 
K R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion, 

HENRY JONES. 


IpaHo Fats, IDAHO, June 16, 1958. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you please use eyery effort to pass 
H. R. 12695, repeal excise tax on transporta- 
tion. 

FLOYD SKELTON. 
SHOSHONE, IDAHO, June 15, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please support the amend- 
ment to H. R. 12695, which provides for the 
repeal of transportation excise taxes. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. BATE. 


SHOSHONE, IpAHo, June 15, 1958. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Please support the amend- 
ment to H. R. 12695, which provides for the 
repeal of transportation excise taxes. 

Very truly yours, 


M. F. GEHRIG. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
join the Senator from Florida in the 
statement he has made in regard to the 
pyramiding effect of this tax in the case 
of both distance and rate. 

I wish to say that the tax also has a 
pyramiding effect in terms of distribu- 
tion. In other words, if the tax on a 
particular shipment is $3, and if there 
is a 50-percent markup—which is cus- 
tomary in most lines of activity—then 
the 3 percent tax, or $3, becomes a $4.50 
tax, and thus the tax goes on up. 

So there is a pyramiding effect, not 
only as to distance, but also as to every 
other part of the distribution system 
through which the shipment passes, be- 
cause the selling price is the delivered 
price plus the markup. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. He is absolutely 
correct. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], 
the senior member of our Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, who has labored so 
hard on this matter, and I make this 
statement as a cosponsor, with him, of 
this amendment, as well as other im- 
portant pieces of proposed legislation, 
that I wish to associate myself with the 
statement he has made, and also with 
the statement which has been made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

As the Senator has pointed out in his 
brief remarks, which have been much 
to the point, I believe some of the most 
important facts which have been com- 
pelling as regards the position which has 
been taken by those of us who serve on 
the committee, were brought forth in 
the course of the testimony taken during 
the hearings. Is it not true that the 3- 
percent transportation tax is the one 
tax which every person who testified be- 
fore the committee stressed should be re- 
moved because of its pyramiding effect 
and because of the fact that its removal 
would have the greatest overall benefit, 
in these critical times, on the transporta- 
tion industry? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Kansas is entirely correct, 

At the hearings we heard from ap- 
proximately 150 witnesses. Even though 
they hardly agreed on anything else, 
they all agreed that this particular tax 
not only is blighting the entire trans- 
portation industry, but also—in view of 
the fact that the transportation indus- 
try is almost as important to the Na- 
tion’s economy as arteries and veins are 
important to our own bodies—is casting 
a blight over the entire national econ- 
omy; and every one of the witnesses 
favored the removal of this tax. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Let me say that I hope the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy in yielding. 

Mr. President, I wish to support very 
strongly the position the Senator from 
Florida has taken. 

We in the West have a peculiar prob- 
lem, for in the West the transportation 
tax is paid many times over on the same 
article—for instance, when an article is 
transported from the producer to the 
processor, and then to the market, and 
then to the retailers. In that respect, I 
believe this tax is a most burdensome 
one. 

I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent, if I may, to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a statement I have 
prepared on this matter. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT ON THE 
‘TRANSPORTATION TAX 


A great deal has been said on the effects 
of the transportation tax, but I would like 
to add my comments with particular refer- 
ence as to how it affects us in the West. 

I have heard from a great number of peo- 
ple in Colorado, representing virtually all of 
our important industries. Those connected 
with our railroads; our farmers, miners, 
manufacturers, distributors, and retailers 
have been unanimous in asking for repeal 
of this wartime tax. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificant has been the number of people with 
no special interest who believe that elimina- 
tion of this tax is most important. In Colo- 
rado, as in the rest of the Nation, the diffi- 
cult situation of the railroads makes repeal 
of this tax imperative if our railroads are 
again to become a healthy part of our econ- 
omy. This has been much emphasized here, 
particularly in the excellent work done by 
Senator SMATHERS and his subcommittee. 

No less important to consider is a similar 
effect upon the other common carriers— 
particularly trucking companies. They have 
watched helplessly as manufacturers and 
large distributors built up their own fleets 
of trucks to haul their own products and 
goods. The margin of difference in cost to 
the manufacturer or distributor in deliver- 
ing the goods often is represented purely and 
simply by the transportation tax. The tax, 
then, has become a means of Government 
discrimination against common carriers. 

The problem is no less critical for our air 
carriers, although their problem is basically 
one of the tax upon passenger fares. 

It is interesting to note that this cut in 
the passenger tax, whether collected for air 
or ground travel, will be passed on com- 
pletely to the consumer with a resulting 
stimulus to the economy. It will not 
amount to much, in terms of billions of 
dollars which we discuss these days. But 
the receipts of the 10-percent passenger tax 
in fiscal 1957 were $222 million, most of 
which would go into consumer spending and 
to various tax channels. That will create no 
small ripple in our economy and tend to 
cancel any impact upon the Federal Treas- 
ury. The impression will be heightened, too, 
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by the addition to the economy and the 
Treasury of a share of the $468 million in 
1957 revenues from the 3-percent freight 
tax. 

We in the West find this transportation 
tax a special burden. In our wide-open 
spaces, we have greater distances between 
producers and mills, between markets and 
the heavily populated consumer centers. 
When Colorado products are shipped to the 
East, we face a special problem of competi- 
tion in the added transportation tax. The 
products of our farms and ranches, our 
western forests and mines are subject to a 
severe tax discrimination as they move to- 
ward eastern markets. In many cases, the 
tax as a percentage of fares is collected over 
and over again—each time adding to pro- 
ducer and consumer costs—as the product is 
moved from grower to storage, from storage 
to market, and from there to retailer or con- 
sumer, 

I shall vote for repeal of this nuisance tax 
and hope that we shall see action in the 
House on this matter shortly so that our 
transportation industries, our producers in 
the West, and our shippers can operate un- 
der more equitable conditions. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for yielding. 

At the outset, let me thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida for his 
leadership in connection with this mat- 
ter. I am very pleased to join him in 
sponsoring this amendment. 

I may say that I consider this recom- 
mendation from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to be the 
most important of all items included in 
the proposed legislation which was 
brought out last week. 

I realize that the railroads are in a 
very difficult and bad situation. This 
amendment will have a beneficial effect, 
not only on the railroads, but also on the 
trucking industry. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator from Florida to the fact 
that, as a result of this tax, the people of 
the West are discriminated against, 
whereas it seems to me that all taxes 
should be imposed on a uniform basis, 
against all our people alike, However, 
this tax operates to the decided disad- 
vantage of the people of the Western 
States. If people who live in the West 
are obliged to attend conventions in 
Chicago, New York, or Washington, they 
are required to pay an exceedingly large 
tax, as compared with the tax which 
must be paid by people who live in or 
near the large population centers of the 
East. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the sugar 
beets which are raised and processed in 
my State have to be shipped to the East- 
ern States—at least as far as Ilinois— 
to be sold, this tax places a tremendous 
burden on the sugar-beet industry. 

Of course, Wyoming is greatly inter- 
ested in the tourist trade in the summer- 
time. It is one of the largest sources of 
income for our State. But under pres- 
ent circumstances, many persons who 
live in the East are inclined to travel in 
Canada or in Europe, in view of the 
transportation tax which applies to the 
transportation of persons in the United 
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States. Therefore, the American rail- 
roads are discriminated against, because 
people can travel from the east coast to 
the west coast on the Canadian lines, 
and thus can avoid the transportation 
tax. 

So, Mr. President, I believe it is time 
for Congress to act on this matter; and 
I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nevada, who is a 
member of our committee. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been-made by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smaruers]. Iagree wholeheartedly with 
him. I believe he has shown able lead- 
ership in this field. 

I sincerely trust that not only the 
transportation tax on freight shipments 
will be removed, but also that the tax on 
the transportation of passengers will be 
removed. 

I know of few problems which have 
arisen in my State of Nevada concern- 
ing which there has been such absolute 
unanimity of opinion among the entire 
transportation industry, as well as 
among the citizens of the State gener- 
ally. All of them favor the removal of 
this iniquitous tax. 

Our State legislature saw fit to adopt 
a resolution memorializing the Congress 
to remove this tax. The same position 
was taken by citizens in all walks of 
life. 

T should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator to one facet of this prob- 
lem which was brought to our attention 
during the hearings held by the Select 
Committee on Small Business. In city 
after city throughout the Nation, where 
we took testimony from small-business 
men on their problems, almost without 
exception each of them stated that the 
removal of these discriminatory taxes 
would be a step of very great assistance 
to small business. 

My attention has also been called to 
the fact that in the State of California, 
a large manufacturing company has just 
outfitted itself with approximately 300 
trucks; it is actually going into the 
transportation business itself, in order 
to avoid this tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time the Senator from Florida 
has yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield further to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. So this tax becomes an 
increasingly heavy burden and an in- 
creasingly large handicap on small busi- 
ness, for the simple reason that small- 
business men cannot obtain large fleets 
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of trucks, as the chainstores and other 
large companies are able to do, and are 
actually doing, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks which have 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

I hope the amendment, in regard to 
both phases of transportation, will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. President, may I ask how much 
time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 22 minutes left 
on the first part of the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I appreciate the distin- 
guished Senator’s yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from Florida on this amendment. I 
shall give my reasons why I do so. 
First, the excise tax was imposed as a 
restrictive measure on travel and trans- 
portation during the war years. The 
war has now long since been over. For 
that reason the tax should be removed, 
because it has served its purpose. 

So long as this tax remains on the 
transportation of both goods and per- 
sons, itisan extreme measure. It works 
a very great hardship on railroads and 
trucking organizations. It works a 
hardship on the person who wants to 
use the transportation. 

Second, it is an expensive burden on 
those of us in the Midwest whose costs 
are added to when we have a great many 
products come into or shipped out of 
our States. In the State of Minne- 
sota a tremendous volume of dairy prod- 
ucts is manufactured and shipped out 
of the State. Every producer in the 
State is paying an excessive cost of 
transportation on all the commodities 
and products which are shipped out of 
the State. It is an improper tax im- 
posed on users of the transportation 
systems. 

Therefore, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment, because the tax should be taken 
off our transportation system. 

. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have left now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 18 minutes 
left. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam glad to yield 5 
minutes to the able Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. I rise in support of 
the amendment. I listened to a great 
deal of the testimony which was pre- 
sented in committee. As has been so well 
stated, not one of the witnesses was in 
favor of the continuance of this tax, 
which is a cumulative and repressive tax. 
It was imposed for the purpose of hold- 
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ing down transportation of goods and 
passengers in wartime. The result has 
been a continuance of the tax from the 
time there was a need for it until the 
present time. It is now a tax which is 
doing great damage to the transporta- 
tion system of the country and bearing 
unfairly upon shippers all over the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a re- 
port known as the Jelsma report, which 
was produced by the Director of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which shows that the repeal of this 
tax will, in his judgment, result in a $24 
million loss only. If the Government 
were to lose the total amount of money 
which is collected each year from the 
taxes, it would not be as much as the 
amount of money the Senate authorized 
a short time ago to be loaned, or guaran- 
teed to the railroads in the way of loans, 
to keep them functioning. 

We are dealing with an essential, basic, 
and necessary industry in our country, 
If we are to continue to trayel the road 
we have traveled in the past, that 
industry is in trouble. It is being hurt. 
This is the quickest, best, and soundest 
way the Congress could possibly be help- 
ful to it. 

As I have stated, these taxes are cu- 
mulative and repressive. They are cu- 
mulative because each segment of the 
transportation deals separately with a 
product, even though it may be processed 
or manufactured in one place. There- 
fore, the 3 percent tax may become a 6 
percent or a 12 percent tax, according 
to the number of times the producy 
changes hands and is shipped, either by 
rail or by truck. 

That particularly makes the tax dis- 
criminatory as against the agricultural 
sections of our country and as against 
shippers who have to ship their agri- 
cultural products a greater distance to 
be processed and reprocessed before they 
get to the ultimate consumer. 

We have heard time and time again 
the complaint made as to why there 
should be such a great spread between 
what the producer gets for his product 
on the farm and what the consumer 
pays. A great deal of that spread is the 
result of the 3-percent tax now levied 
which is in fact a war tax. 

The tax is not only discriminatory in 
that respect, but it is likewise discrimi- 
natory as against certain sections of the 
country that are farther removed either 
from the producing sections or the man- 
ufacturing sections. As a result, higher 
prices have to be paid in the faraway 
sections of the country than otherwise 
have to be paid by those who are located 
nearer the production centers, agricul- 
tural or industrial. 

As a result of the repressive effects of 
the tax, as a result of the discriminatory 
effects of the tax, as a result of the fact 
that the tax long since has fulfilled its 
purpose and should have been repealed 
many, Many years ago, I wish to call 
attention to some of the supporters of 
this amendment: 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute. 
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American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Hotel Association. 

American Retail Coal Association. 

American Society of Travel Agents, 
Inc. 

Associated Travel Clubs of America. 

Athletic Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

All the railroad brotherhoods. 

The California Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—emphasizing the fact that those 
in the Far West are discriminated 
against. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce— 
from my own State. 

International Apple Association, Inc. 

Manufacturing Chemists Association. 

National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 

National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. 

National Coal Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire list 
from which I have just been reading be 
printed as a part of my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and likewise that 
the first three pages of the Jelsma re- 
port from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be printed as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list and 
excerpt from the report were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Among the organizations advocating re- 
peal of excise taxes on the transportation of 
passengers and/or property are the follow- 
ing: 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Insti- 
tute; Air Transport Association of America; 
American Association of Nurserymen, Inc.; 
American Automobile Association; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; American Hotel 
Association; American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute, Inc.; American Retail Coal Associa- 
tion; American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion; American Society of Travel Agents, 
Inc.; American Transit Association; Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc.; American 
Veneer Package Association, Inc.; American 
Waterway Operators, Inc.; Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, Inc.; Associated 
Equipment Distributors; Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America; Association of American 
Railroads; Association of American Ship 
Owners; Athletic Goods Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Atlanta Freight Bureau; Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen; Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America; California 
Manufacturers Association; California State 
Chamber of Commerce; Casket Manufac- 
turers Association of America; Chamber of 
Commerce of Kankakee, Ill; Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City; Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Cleveland 


Compressed Gas Association, 
Inc; Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion; Corn Industries Research Foundation; 
Federation for Railway Progress; Freight 
Forwarders Institute; Hotel Greeters of 
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America; International Apple Association, 
Inc; Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association; 
Millers’ National Federation; Mississippi 
Valley Association; Monument Bullders of 
America, Inc.; National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association; National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators; National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners; Na- 


National Bus Traffic Association, 
National Coal Association; Na- 
tional Conference for Repeal of Taxes on 
Transportation; National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives; National Ferryboat Operators 
Association; National Fisheries Institute, 
Inc.; National Grange; National Industrial 
Traffic League; National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association; National Metal Awning 
Association, National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation; National Stationery and Office Equip- 
ment Association; National Tank Truck 
Carriers, Inc.; Ohio State Industrial Traffic 
League; Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen; 
Pacific American Steamship Association; 
Portiand Freight Traffic Association; Port of 
Boston Authority; Railway Progress Insti- 
tute; Railway Labor Executives’ Association; 
Savannah Chamber of Commerce; Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce; Society of American 
Florists; Stockton Chamber of Commerce; 
Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls; United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association; West Coast 
Lumberman’s Association, and Transporta- 
tion Association of America, 

Obviously there are many causes for these 
passenger deficits, which cannot be thor- 
oughly explored here. Included in the fig- 
ures are deficits from head-end operations 
such as express, baggage, and mail. ‘Too, 
the figures are based on an allocation of cer- 
tain costs as between passengers and freight. 
However, it has been estimated that that 
part of the deficit for 1951 which could be 
directly attributed to passenger train traffic 
was $281 million (based on 85 percent of 
passenger operating expenses, rents, taxes, 
and passenger portion of nonrevenue freight 
expense). 

Yet a 10-percent passenger tax continues 
to penalize this depressed industry. 

The Treasury Department stated in De- 
cember, 1947: 

“The prewar history of railroad rates indi- 
cates that coach travel is rather sensitive to 
changes in passenger fares. Accordingly, 
under normal conditions, the profits of rail- 
roads may be affected substantially by the 
existence of the tax. Because of large fixed 
costs a small decrease in passenger revenue 
can have an important effect on profits from 
passenger operations.” 

Continuation of the transportation taxes 
is harmful to travelers, shippers, carriers, 
and the welfare of the American people. 
Their repeal is essential for the best inter- 
ests of commerce and national defense and 
to encourage and preserve private enterprise 
in the for-hire transportation field. 


TWENTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS INCREASED 
REVENUE THROUGH Tax REPEAL 


The 1958 budget shows total Federal 
receipts from the public, of $77 billion, in- 
cluding receipts from the excise tax on the 
transportation of property paid by shippers, 
which are shown to be $450 million, but, 
the budget does not explain that this tax, as 
a business expense, directly reduces the in- 
come tax paid to the United States Gov- 
ernment by the same shippers, so that the 
United States only receives $247.5 
million, nor does the budget point out, as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission does, 
that the tax destroys its own base, in favor 
of high-cost, low-efficiency, tax-free, private 
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hauling, so that the real income of the 
United States Government is a loss. Loss 
to United States Government, $24 million. 


Increased revenue through tax repeal 
Receipts from the excise tax 


Reduction in income-tax re- 


ceipts. wemenanene----- $202, 500,000 
Net receipts_. $247, 500, 000 
‘Total private untaxed high- 
way transportation as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of 
Public Roads at cost of the 
oe gS REISS TAS $4, 308, 000, 000 
Railroads alone would recap- 
ture at least one-fifth... $861,600, 000 
Increase in income-tax re- 
ceipts from railroads only. $271, 400,000 
Net increase in Federal reve- 
nue would be at least_____ $24, 000, 000 


Ton-miles handled by motor 
vehicle private haulers 
(3055) 2 

Value of ton-miles handled 
by motor vehicle private 
TRUE ooo steee a a 

Railroads would get added 
gross revenues, if excise 
tax is removed, totaling.. 

Which would produce addi- 
tional railroad taxable in- 


71, 800, 000, 000 
$4, 308, 000, 000 
$861, 600, 000 


$603, 120, 000 
On which the railroads 

would pay added income 

tax to the United States 

Government of__.....-.. $271, 400, 000 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I now have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 13 minutes re- 
maining on the first part of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. And 15 minutes on 
the second part? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the able 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
4 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
a time when our attention is focused on 
the causes of lagging business and rising 
unemployment, we are compelled to take 
a fresh look at the effects of various 
Government activities on the economy, 
and particularly the effect of various 
taxes. 

I say we are compelled to do this, for 
I believe there are many areas where 
legislative action, especially on tax mat- 
ters, would encourage economic activity, 
production and employment. 

In this connection, I single out one tax 
which simply does not make sense. This 
levy greatly adds to the costs of produc- 
tion, raises the prices of goods to con- 
sumers, seriously hampers the move- 
ment of goods from one section of the 
country to the other and discriminates 
against a vast segment of the business 
and farm communities. 

I refer to the wartime-enacted Federal 
excise taxes on the transportation of 
goods and people—the 3 percent tax on 
freight shipments and the 10 percent tax 
on travel by public carrier. 

The record shows that these taxes are 
unsound and uneconomic. They not only 
push up costs and act as a serious drag 
on the economy of a Nation which prides 
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itself on the achievement of a continen- 
tal system of swift and efficient distri- 
bution of goods, but they have also con- 
tributed enormously to the relative 
decline of the common carriers. 

It seems incongruous that the dead 
weight of these levies should continue to 
be applied at precisely the time when so 
much effort is being directed toward 
finding ways of encouraging trade, pur- 
chases and consumption. 

The net effect of these taxes, especially 
the freight levy, is exactly the opposite. 

The final irony, however, is that the 
transportation taxes have not even 
proven a good source of revenue to the 
Government. 

Common carriers, which have seen the 
Nation’s expanding traffic load moving 
increasingly by untaxed private trans- 
portation, suffer business losses, which, 
for the Government, means less taxable 
traffic. 

We must also realize that the com- 
panies which ship goods by for-hire car- 
riers list the taxes so paid as deductible 
business expenses, to this extent reduc- 
ing their corporate income tax payments. 

We must further realize that the for- 
hire carriers who are victimized by these 
taxes stand to gain new business once the 
taxes are eliminated, thus increasing the 
carriers’ revenues and their own income 
tax payments to the Government. 

In short, I seriously question whether 
the Government would lose much if any 
revenue as a result of the repeal of the 
transportation excise taxes. 

Equally important, we must also weigh 
the matter of simple justice in examin- 
ing these excises. We need not look far 
for evidence of how these taxes are sap- 
ping the strength of the for-hire public 
carriers which are so essential to the 
public welfare. 

A subcommittee of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate under our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], early this year held extensive 
hearings on the pressing troubles that 
beset the transportation industry. 

These hearings dramatically pointed 
up these ominous facts: Railroad freight 
carloadings have dwindled to a point 
where they are only a little more than 
half the postwar high point set in 1947; 
employment has so declined in the in- 
dustry that half a million railroad work- 
ers have lost their jobs in the postwar 
period; earnings have so shrunk that 
working capital has fallen below a safe 
minimum; and purchases from the vast 
railway supply industry have been cut 
to the bone, resulting in enormous hard- 
ship among all those companies depend- 
ent on railroad buying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. May the Senator 
so request, without the time coming 
from our time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
what was the request? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Missouri asked unanimous consent to 
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proceed for an additional 2 minutes 
without the time coming out of our time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for his typi- 
cally gracious courtesy. 

Now, railroads have been hit by busi- 
ness recession far harder than other 
carriers, for the traffic that forms their 
earnings bloodstream has been throttled 
back and diverted more and more to 
other forms of transportation. 

One of the major reasons for this 
shift has been the taxes which were 
placed on transportation charges in 
World War Il—the 3 percent on freight 
bills and the 10 percent on passenger 
fares. 

As Senators know, these taxes are ap- 
plied only on the services of for-hire 
carriers. 

Obviously, as the public has learned 
all too readily, the way to avoid these 
levies is to use one’s own private car, 
or unregulated truck or unregulated 
barge. And people have been doing just 
that, in wholesale numbers, thereby un- 
dermining the common carriers. 

Two-thirds of intercity truck traffic 
has now moved beyond Federal rate reg- 
ulation. 

That the Federal excise taxes have 
done their work unobtrusively and in- 
sidiously has, if anything, added to their 
destructive impact, and this damage is 
all the more indefensible in the light 
of the stated policy of Congress to en- 
courage a strong common carrier sys- 
tem to meet the needs of commerce and 
the Nation's security. 

We can now contribute to the finan- 
cial recovery of the “million-man” rail- 
road industry, on the one hand, and to 
general economic revitalization on the 
other, by means of one strong move. 

We must repeal these onerous and 
burdensome transportation levies, and I 
urge that we take that action now. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the able 
Senator from Florida for the splendid 
job he has done in this connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
happy to yield the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first I 
congratulate my distinguished colleague 
for the very fine and thorough job he 
has done in this matter. Second, I in- 
vite attention to the fact that what we 
are seeking to do now is a part of the 
job which we began in the passage of 
the general authorizing legislation which 
we all have hopes will soon become law. 
One of the reasons advanced for the 
passage of such legislation, and properly 
so, is the fact that the existence of the 
transportation tax on freight is one of 
the very real causes for the decreasing 
prosperity of railroads. 

Mr. President, with his customary 
thoroughness, the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lavscue], in his indi- 
vidual views in the report on S. 3778, 
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the Transportation Act of 1958, included 
these words, which illuminate the sub- 
ject very clearly: 

The testimony in the hearings conducted 
by the subcommittee clearly disclosed that 
the existence of the 3-percent excise tax 
against freight transportation has caused 
many private shippers to discontinue the use 
of public carriers, establish their own trans- 
portation system, and thus escape the paying 
of the tax. 


Mr. President, when we are setting up, 
and very properly so, an elaborate and 
expensive governmental program for the 
aid of railroads—I am thinking now par- 
ticularly about the railroads, although 
the relief will apply to all public car- 
riers—how foolish it would be to stop 
short of cutting out one of the most 
effective contributing causes to the lack 
of prosperity which has assailed them 
and under which they are now suffering. 

Mr. President, again I commend and 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in support of the Douglas excise- 
tax-cut amendments and the Smathers 
amendment dealing only with the trans- 
portation tax. I think it is important, 
before we vote on the Smathers amend- 
ment, to review the historic relationship 
of these transportation taxes to the pur- 
poses of the Congress at the time they 
were imposed. 

From time to time the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation has 
published tables showing the recent his- 
tory of Federal excise taxes. 

The most recent of these appeared in 
November 1956 and shows changes in 
excise tax rates since 1939. 

From these tables, excises can be di- 
vided into two general classes; those tra- 
ditionally levied as permanent revenue 
raisers, and those imposed during war- 
time for the dual purpose of raising rev- 
enue and curtailing use and purchase of 
civilian goods and services. 

Primary in the first class are excises 
on alcoholic beverages and on tobacco 
products. We also have traditionally im- 
posed a stamp tax, affecting stock and 
bond issues and transfers. We have had 
peacetime manufacturers’ excises of 
moderate amounts upon automobiles, 
trucks, buses, and automotive parts and 
accessories. Other products historically 
subject to tax at the Federal level have 
included gasoline, furs, firearms, phono- 
graph records, radios, refrigerators, and 
sporting goods. 

I shall not read the entire list of items 
shown in this table, because it is very 
long, but the remaining excises applied 
to certain foods, to services and imports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire list be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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Tasix V1.— Excise taz rates in effect as of certain specified dates 


Rates in effect as of— 
Commodity, etc., taxed Unit of tax 
Dee. 31, 1932 Dee, 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1956 | 
Liquor taxes: 
Pe Dom aa d Per proof or wine gal- $2.25 
omestic and imported___.-...-.--.-. or Sewece SS neon Seen 
Co ee eee == ) — if pee tonge eae — a 
$2.25. $9. 


nseill wines according to alcohol content by 
volume: 


Not over 14 percent_.-.-.-..-------....-- Per wine gallon......- 4 cents 
Over 14 percent to 21 percent... do. 10 cents 
ore 2 percent to 24 percent __..--..----|-.--- do 

percent cane. 


Spark wines, liqueurs, and cordials: 
parkling ria a 
Artifice 
Fermented malt 
Le; “reer 
Case stamps, distilled spirits bottled in. beer Oe Shae | SS Ee 


ons er. distilled spirits intended for | Per package........... 


than 25 proof gallons... 
Not more than 50 proof gallons._......... Sinaad 
A More than 50 proof gallons..........-..--|-----do 
Production less than 500 barrels a year. | 
Production 500 barrels or more a year..-.}-.--- 
Wholesale d malt aes or: oe | 


Tobacco Ae oai- 


Cigarettes: 
eis weighing not more than 3 pounds per | Per 1,00@_.--.-.___.._.. 
Large, weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000.|-----do__....... SY So SER SS E A Ae e a PEE $8.404_..... sonasancscen| TOS 
cr , weighing not more than 3 pounds per |---.- (7 ee i ZU OCUES _ E US COURS So EEE Ck RR 75 cents, 
Large, weighing more than 3 pounds per 1,000 
tended to retail at— 
Not cents. $2.50. 
$3. 
M. 
#4. 
$7. 
$10. 
$15. 
$20. 
10 cents, 
SES ret aa iby 10 cents. 
Package of 26-50 sheets____________ cent. 
Additional 50 sheets or fraction... cent, 
Cigarette tubes. pir ots meee 2 pie 
Leaf to! "a or er Saar: cents. 
oian in yeeah merra of ia : ri 


documentary, ae 
Bond issues___.....---.--_-..--...-..--.-----.--| Each $100 of face value 
or fraction, 


Bees OL 


Each acted par or face 
No wii rani or face value—actual value $100 or Ye Spase ence 
apa wines yalue—actual value less than | Each $20 or fraction... 
$100 ex's share, 
Par or Formos “value if selling price is under $20._| Each oe parorface | 4 cents........----._] 4 conts___..__-___-____| 5 cents._-.......-....-] 5 cants. 
Dir or konn value if selling pao is $20 or more.. a o R Scents..........-.-..-] 5 cents_.......__.....] 6 cents......... 6 cents. 
a a ee or face value if selling price is | Per share_............] 4.cents....-..-..-----.| 4 cents_.—........ 5 conts__..._..._......] 5 cents. 
‘a er 
VEEE or face valuo If selling price is $20 |.....do_-.......-_.-..._] 5 cents. ...--------_...| 5 cents....---....-.-..] 6 conts_...........-...| 5 conts, 
Deeds cine ee ces, ete. 
‘alue over $100 and aot over $500............ Amount over $100 50 cents.............--] 50 cents__.............] 55 comnts... 2.2... 55 cents. 
and not over $500. 
Value over $500_..............-...........---] Each additional $500 50 cents.. 55 cents_......-.....] 55 cents. 
or fraction. 
Foreign insurance policies other than life, ete... Te a or fraction | 3 cents...............-] 3 cents................| 4cents............ 4 4 cents. 
Foreign life, sickness, accident, and annuity e.i (INS) a E e r EASAN 1 cent. 
Foreign reinsurance policies..._----------------!_---0_--------------=-!-----=-= BA Casa ORDNE E S u iia oops Clie 
sa tmaddition to cates shows, special penalty taxes were in effect during the probfbi- nen sääition to rates shown, special penalty taxes werein effect during the prohi- 
2 Drawback or $6 gallon and $9.50 per gallon, respectively, on distifled spirits Vin Large cignrettes over 634 inches Jong counting each 2 inches as 1 cigarette taxed 
withdrawn for ce: nonbeverage purposes. 


3 No charge to be made for stamps vatter Jat January 1, 1955, 
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Taste VI.—Excise tax rates in effect as of certain specified dates—Continued 
Rates in effect as of— : 
Commodity, ete., taxed _ Unit of tax 
ae Deo. 31, 1982 Dee. 31, 1945 Deo, 31,1956 


Stap taxes, k Goes A S ee 
over $10 and not over $30....-....-.- 


Costing over 
Playing cards. 


Sales of for future Pell Very ..acc<cncnccsn- 
paetare f ery, 
Air condicioners ae tertreoatained units) 


Automo! nometies, eto: $ 
Automobiles, passenger, auto trailers, and 


motorcycles. 
Automobile trucks, trailers, buses, and road 
tractors. 


Peon d 

a ne cewreccneenacnecenceecssncesasess er NG. . en enwnnnne 
Per Fallon... 
Sale 


Electrical energy. 
Electric, hes and oil appliances 
ana ht bulbs and tubes.. 


aso! 
Grape concentrate of more than 35 percent sugar 
content by weight. 


Mixed flour, manufacturers or packers of.. 
M a E a O E RN 


Photographic sparsu and equipment: 

Cameras and lenses_...........-......- 
Photographic plates, sensitized paper.. 
Photographic apparatus and equipmen 
Unexposed film.. 


Refrigerato; Id t tata YASH, 
BerigoaaHos T OEO S 
Meleviaton sets, oomponents, o. aae 
Toothpaste, to toilet “yr AES 
tailers' excise taxes: == 


woes. cnene. acececeeee-| 3 percent 
ovce GO .nnecnnonecesese-| 2 percent °. 


Re ex -i 
D fuel used for highway vehicles. 
Furs and fur articles. ..........-.. 
PUNE a AE ASSA dcundueshandudcuscwanennalaasee 
Li » Purses, wallets, Ct0......2.<.-.-0-----2+|---=- 
SDOUGL PRODATAMONS 05 n2u. cenadccecdaceucecccousalaasen 
iscellaneous excise taxes: 
Admissions: 
PDN AS Amount charged...... 1 cent for each 10 1 cent for each 10 1 cent for each 5 1 cent for each 10 
cents or fraction cents or fraction cents or major cents or major 
if 41 cents or more, if 41 cents or more. fraction, fraction itol cents 
or more, 
Excess charges by proprietor.........-....... Excess charge. ........ 50 percent............. 50 percent............- 50 percent..........-.. 50 percent, 
* House trailers and motorcycles exempt. Cutting of] taxed at the rate of 3 cents per gallon. 
$ Buses taxed at same rate as passenger automobiles. 4 Tax on radio and television receiving sets, phonographs, and a combination 
t Rebuilt or reconditioned parts and accessories taxed only on that portion of the of the limited to those of the entertainment type. 
price which exceeds the value of a like part traded in. Credi it or refund of the tax is 1 Excludes aerial cameras and cameras weighing more than 100 pounds, 
where yond pear ape! are ve e we me the i or poseo: of z Hranei weigh aora shan 4 pounds ERS of lens and accessories exempt. 
equipment, exce; case of spark plugs, storage batteries, springs, ommercial an exempt, 
tineewend tire Coane. 1 Tax aj paes oniy an rol 


“ Pps Ree caf vam sen Alamate and not more than 13 inches in cross 

such tires are of all rubber construction without fabric or metal reinforce- 

ment, 24 tires of extruded tiring with internal wire fastening agent, exempt. Tires 
other sh repstrs ofthe type used in registering over-the-counter retal! se, extn 


» Oash of the type use ter retail sales, exempt, 

1# Exel those which are subject to Shs So percent 76 retail tax. 

1 The idam Act of 1951 added certain h: Sagrada ap road -i the tax 
base and exem; certain non-household-t 


iy ng established by by the rE mn 


Excise Tax Re uction Aa of 1954 Gae 


tt Tax refunded in the ease and diesel and special motor ful used for 
farming purposes. ihe Neder AIT a Highws Act of 1966 which increased the rate 
of tax on made provision for fo! exem. donis: or rete 
transit Seed a al petites on h and dap Pen 
motor ; purchasers of gasoline hway use entitled to 
a gallon refund; purchases of diesel or special motor fuel for nonhighway use exempted 
1 cent a gallon tax. 


Ss a 


¥ §; types of articles used predominantly for school sports and by children 


exe! 
S Pur-trimmed coats exempt when value of fur is less than 3 times the value of the 

next most valuable component. 
31 Silver-plated flatware exempt. Watches, T Dutton for the bing Mako metai 


S tarodd af i O percent. 
a Baby pow and Ione; DEDE and DOn shop supplies to be used on 
A miniaturo samples of ahasa preparations sold to house-to-house sales- 


men for emonstration purposes, exempt. 

2 Admissions to specihed s educational, tongicon and charitable institutions 
and nonprofit d all free admissi: xempt. In the case of reduced- 
rate admissions, Giles to actual arnounts pat "Tr acimimion is to horse or dee 
racetrack rate is 20 percent, and 90-cent exemption does not apply. 
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Rates in effect as of— 
Commodity, etc., taxed Unit of tax 
Dec. 31, 1932 Dec. 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1956 
Miscellaneous excise taxes—Oontinued 

Admissions—Continued i 

Leases of boxes or seats......---------. ....---| Amount charged for | 10 percent.......-...-- 10 percent.........----| 20 percent.............| 10 percent. 

dations. $ - ; 

Ticket broker sales in excess of regular price.| Exeess-charge--...-.--| 10 pokey SEE 10 percent __..._ 22-22 20 percent....... 10 percent." 

Cabarets, roof gardens, eto......-------- ....-| Taxable amount.... 134 cents for each 10 134 cents for each iô 20 cent 
Bowling alleys, billiard and pool tables arar oe eee pen 

ow! e; sn . 
Cc e ata. or orders for payment of 
Club dues, initiation fees #_...-.....-....-- 20 percent. 
Coconut and other vegetable oils processed, 3 cents, 
Sorene pre sas 
-operai levices: 

Amusement or music machines. .....-------- $10. 

Leases ot mite depant Base Bo 
of safe de Š 
Cibonin ‘adulterated butter, filled cheese: 
margarine; 
Colored... cacececconcecnevoneson= wconcoe| POT POUNG..c.-ccncae=| 10 CONS... neonnennne=| 10 CONS. ..cvencwcsnan- 
15 cents, 


Wholesalers of uncolored oleomargarine_- 
soya butter: 
Adulterated butter...... 


Imported, in addition to import Homan Ven) SE 
Manufacturers, per factory. 
Wholesale dealers..-.... 2 
Retell Ceara soe S E a 
Soft drinks (carbonated beverages, fountain i cents to 6 cents...-|...... REGED Sees 
sirups, waters, etc.), 
Sugar: 
Testing ar degrees. ._.....---------=--- Per pound....---..---]--. ebaanscunstocctawenn= 0.465 cent __.........-- 0.465 cent. ..........-2| 0.465 cent, 
Each sadiiional dorso. (fractions in propor- |-.... aa. -A Sean aaansean anton ----| 0,00875 cent_....-...--|' 0.00875 cent--........- 0.00875 cent, 
‘Testing less than 92 sugar degrees... .------]-.... GOs < cn ancnncseedes|-onsqnnnccuswnsessnces==|' 0.5144 T 0.5144 cent___........-| 0.5144 cent, 
Telephone, telegraph, radio, 4 scat cath cable facilities: 
T coat telephone service.......-.----------.-- Amount charged_.....|....------------- NEA E AE EE 4D DerOun E AAA 110 perenk: 


Toe toll service: 
hargo eis a EnaA less than 


cents. 
Chess more than 50 cents and less than 


INQUEL Sap evecoanigeacar 


10 cents-....----------| 95 percent...--.-s«<---| 10 percent. 


$1. 
harge more than $1 and less than $2 
han 
10 percent. 
10 percent, 
10 cents per message... 10 cents per message... 10 percent, 
10 cents per message...| 10 cents per message... 10 percent, 
wires Zi 5 percent. 10 percent, 
Wire and equipment: service. .5.2..50u5 «---~---| 5 percent.. ~---| 5 percent.............-| 8 percent. 8 percent. 
Transportation of oil by pipeline................- tet paid.........| 4 percent..............] 4 percent.............. a4 per percent. 434 percent, 
‘Transportation of persons: 
Commutation or season tickets for single |. ....d0-.. 2.22. .scccns|-eneccnnoneeewnnqncences|snoncenaneecencacacsan-- None.........-.---.-.-| None, 
trips of less than 30 miles or commutation 
ets for 1 month or less, 
Amounts n A UZ ELA RANIA PERA. Drea O S ETA eae ay RAIL SES BE wecenenanenccesecee--| 15 percent #...........| 10 percent. 
ts and berths. ......-. een cweeneownannncecer| ences SE Reader] senescence oranelonsnukese 15 percent...... -=a=se«-| 10 percent. 
Transportation of property: 
ORL RRES EE A A MRT ROE COD A Aia paa o aa n a A EA S E E |S ONS E E E a Geen 
we Nel AN HR SA SBA EROE VONE | MIMDUNE POI PENA PETE SEEE S AS AA e S cok ocean daasl E Oe Ge 
pa Ate ‘except parimutuel)...............-.- ASSN, Tree SZEN ee IA MES LEO EL EES KESE POREO R --| 10 percent, 
Occupation of ye ee taxable wagers.._... yE y ead AS ake Saab PIE ce SERB Sok Wl | Serine eS wenenennn-| $50, 
‘achts, pleasure sailing a motor 
boats with fixed or catia ene 
Domestic construction $10 to $200 
Foreign cons: tion $20 to $400 
All other miscellaneous excise 
Alaskan railroads.......-.... Of gross annual in- | 1 percent..............| 1 percent.............-| 1 percent........-..-.- 
come, 
Bank circulation, ete., tax 
Circulation other ra of national banks: 
n average circulation outstanding: 
Entire circulation... _._..-..-..--.-.- Each month..........| “2 of 1 percent__...... 12 of 1 percent... Yo of 1 percent........ Wa of 1 percent, 
Omas a ee sang zy percent of |_.... do.....-.-------..-| 1 of 1 percent....... ---| 36 of 1 percent......... 46 of 1 percent........-| 14 of 1 percent, 
cap 
Circulation paid out_-..-...---.--. =| ao do..--..--.-ss-s---| 10 percent_.......-.=--| 10 percent........... ---| 10 percent........--..-| 10 percent, 
Cotton futures (subject to many conditions)..... Per pound.._.........' 2 cents.....-..--. ETE 2 COnts. .s... EET 2 CONS. .....2ascen.---! 4 Conts, 


4 Taxable amount was admission charge, deemed to be 20 percent of sere paid for 
refreshments, services, and merchandise; amounts of 50 cents or less exe: 

% Taxable amount includes amounts "paid for admission, re cece 
and merchandise, 

3 Revenue Act of 1951 exempts admissions to ballrooms and dancehalls where 
serving of food, etc., is incidental to furnishing music and dancing privileges. 

a Prior to 1941 dues of $25 or less and fees of $10 or less exempt; 1941 and later years, 
anes of $10 and fees of $10 exempt. 

35 Calls from combat zones initiated by members of the Armed Forces, exempt. 


Fares of 35 cents or less exempt. 
nore ose corey northern 


# Special Rate furlough tickets exem 


® Excise Tax Act of 1947 yee “general 
i nin Biden me thos par, peginning a mee aaa riches’ the. th Dated States 
trave! ge! ex ose tri fin en Zz Ww e 
ona aami aia “puffer aoai in Po in Mexico. Fares of 60 cents or less 
exempt, 


= Charges made for the movement of excavated material within the boundaries 
of a construction project or to an adjacent area, exempt, 
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Commodity, etc., taxed 


All other miscellaneous excise taxes—Continued 
Firearms (National Firearms Act): 
Certain short 2-barrel guns: 


Machinoguns, silencers, ete.: 
Salo or transfer. 


excise tax 
and copper concentrates: 
Cipla taining 4 percent or more of 


Articles in BE A wy copper is component 
material of chief value. 

ODRE DAE ores sad concentrates 
and articles specified in Tariff Act of 


1930, 
Crude petroleum, fuel oit, gas off, and liquid 
iw ed (except gasoline and lubricat- 


Gasoline and other motor fuel........ — 
Lubricating olis pea te eee 

ome ygoxcort flooring of maple, birch, and 
Oils: 


Sunflower, rapeseed, sesame, kapok, 
oat a, ana poria oik, ue ee 
copt ra for use in 

ki manufacture of rubber substitutes or 

Whale ail (orcent M, fish “on 

e oil (ex rm oil), 
t cod Naoh Be oil, co 


transaction, of fair market value at time of 


registered persons... 
‘Transfers to AAAA persons. 
Importers, manufacturers, and compounders....- 


Prod 

Practitioners.. 

Persons orans ard. in laboratory research_._........ 

Persons other than practitioners who deal in, dis- 
pense, or give away, 

um: 

Opium and coca leaves, ete............---.------ 

king. 


u Enans O EN AS 
Importers, manufacturers, producers, and com- 


Opi 


tion of limited narcotic 


CAT ex 
white spruce, and 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when 
World War II broke upon us, existing 
excises were increased and a whole range 
of new ones were imposed. 

This same publication by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion shows in other tables the excises in- 
creased or newly imposed during or sub- 
sequent to World War II which are still 
in effect. 

By the Revenue Acts of 1941, 1942, and 
1943, existing rates were doubled, and 
some more than doubled. A new list of 
goods and services was added. 

Among the new excises which were 
imposed purely as war taxes were those 


nglemann spruce, 


TE frear Msasnonanoe|-sneuseseucnnssnaosnanui 
or YaST I 02 sonannnsnanainecisemaiem 


Per 100 pounds__.__... 
By weight..........-. 


Per pound.....-....-- 
Per pound of 
therein, hg 


Per gallon............- 


POF POU aesan fa sunaaedsaduntoucisuenss 


Persons k A 
Kemos. not otherwise taxed, dispensing prepara- ET a aa. 
content. 


n Appli oa on peeing if imports from a country during the preceding calendar 
% Tax does not a) pose e lumber of northern white pine, Norway pine, western 
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Unit of tax 


Dec. 31, 1932 


Se nnn 


SOR OENES 


£ CONES... nncecnnnenson- 


$6 ORE PO E 


| 1.24 cents. 
cents, 
, > Sanat 


Bitominons ços coal: 
Excise tax on sale of bituminous coal produced | Per ton of 2,000 LS e --J) 
within the United States. pounds. 
Additional excise tax, applicable to eesuoms 
not mem of Bituminous Coal Cod: 
TEDAR RO EE A A ner Of sales price at mine_.|_........-....----....-- 
If not sold at mine or through arm’s-length | Of fair market value__.|_...........--..-...--. 1944 percent 


, ee! 


the United Stai 


on transportation and on local telephone 
service. The new tax on transportation 
of persons went as high as 15 percent 
during World War II; it has subsequently 
been reduced only to 10 percent. 

The 3 percent tax on transportation 
of goods—and that means the freight on 
which American industry thrives—was 
imposed in 1942. It remains in full foree 
today. 

The wartime tax on local telephone 
service, first imposed in 1941, reached 15 
percent in 1943 and has been reduced 
only to 10 percent. 

The wartime retailers’ excises on lug- 
gage, handbags, wallets, jewelry, furs, 


Dee, 31, 1939 


f, cneweneincmcsseens 


3 cents__...........-' 


i a RE el 
oh See 


236 cents........----.-- 


4 conts...-....-...-- 


S.0eNES. on NES 


TOOL <ncnanenenensnn! 


1.18 cents..._.......... 


Toont ereere 


19% percent........... 


, 5 SN te SOE 


™ Whale oil, fish oll, or marine animal oil of any 
was produced “on vessels of the United States or int the Uni 
ee whale, fish, berg marine animals or parts thereof taken and captured by vessels of 
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Rates in effect as of— 


Deo, 31, 1945 Dee, 31, 1956 


10 cents, 

3 percent ad valorem 
or 34 cent per 
pened. whichever 

lo 

3 

4 CONntS.......nencnone-| 4 onts. 
34 cont...............-} }4 cent. 


SO OUR a dies annmmninene: 
oe cents... 


SPUR TPE E 


C AES tite 


Pepe A 


* 
= 


kind ma; mat enter ee! igs if such oll 


States or its possessions, 


and toilet preparations went as high as 
20 percent and now remain at 10 percent. 

It will be seen that slight modifica- 
tion has been made in some of the war- 
time excises. But the shortest list in this 
entire publication is the one showing 
excises in effect in 1939 that have sub- 
sequently been repealed or allowed to 
expire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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TABLE VIII.—Excise taxes which have been repealed or have expired subsequent to Dec. $1, 1989 


Title and unit of tax 


LIQUOR TAXES 
Grape brandy, citrus fruit, peach, cherry, 
in fortification of wines, per proof gallon. 

STAMP TAXES 


rae tickets over $10 sold for passage by vessel to foreign 


P Costing $10.01 to $30... 
Costing $30.01 to $60. 
Over $60. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


Electrical energy, abe manufacturers’ sales price..-.....-.- 
Mixed 


flour, per 
Mixed flour P seclborapberaee=g per year 
Motorcycles, of manufacturers’ sales 
Opticals equipment, of manufacturers’ sales pri 


3 


Rubber articles, where rubber is chief component by weight, 


of manufacturers’ sales price.' 


OOE OE pammercial type used in laundries, of 


MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 


Alaskan railroads, of gross annual income-..........------ 


Bituminous coal: 


Excise tax on sale of bituminous coal soanet within 


the United States, per ton of 2,000 


pounds. 
Additional me tax, applicable to producers not mem- 
bers ous Coal Code: 


ice. at mine EPEETAN 
If not sold at mine or through arm’s length transac- 


of Bitum! 
If sold at on cot sales 


tion, of fair market value at time of sale. 


Retailers of colored Soara per year... 
Retailers of uncolored oleomargarine, per year.. 
Wholesalers r colored oleomargarine, per year. 
Wholesalers of unco! aeee oleomargarin 
Use of automobiles, per 
Use of boats Coversil iei length) per year: 


16 feet but not over 28 feet____....--.-----.---------- 


Over 150 feet but not over 200 feet 
Over 200 feet.. 


, berry, apricot, 
spple, prone and pear brand. y, or Sst spirits withdrawn 


In effect Dec. 31, 1939 


Revenue Act of— 


Remarks 


Repesles by Excise Tax Act of 1947, 
O. 
Do, 


Repealed by Revenue Act of 1951. 
Ronee by Revenue Act of 1942, 


epee by Public Law 379, 84th Cong, 
Repealed by Revenue Act of 1942, 


Do. 
Do. 


Repealed by Public Law 386, effective 
June 10, 1950. 


” 


Expired Aug. 23, 1943, 


Do. 
Do. 


Repealed by Public Law 459, effective 
July 1, 1950, 


Repealed by Revenue Act of 1945. 


Fl not applicable to footwear, articles designed especially for hospital or surgical use, or articles taxable under other provisions of ch. 29 of the Internal Revenue Code 


Mr. MORSE. During World War II 
these taxes brought in important revenue 
to the Treasury. They also had the ef- 
fect of discouraging civilian consumption 
of nonessential goods. Those on the 
communication and transportation in- 
dustries helped to discourage civilian use 
of them. 

But in raising existing rates and im- 
posing new ones, Congress made it clear 
that they were wartime taxes because, in 
passing them, Congress stated that they 
were unfair to a peacetime economy. 

It is a cardinal point in my political 
Philosophy that politicians should keep 
their promises. Let me document for 
the Senate—and for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and its tax experts, as well— 
the promise made to the American people 
that these levies were for wartime only. 

The first major increase in excise-tax 
rates came in the Revenue Act of 1940, 
when existing excises were raised by 10 
percent. But because they were recog- 
nized as emergency taxes, they were to 
extend only through 1945. 

In response to a special message from 
President Roosevelt in May 1940, the 
Congress enacted a new tax program. It 
was divided into two titles, which the 


Ways and Means Committee described as 
permanent and temporary changes. 
The new and increased excises were in- 
cluded in title II which carried the 
temporary changes. It stated: 

The increased taxes may be divided into 
two categories. Those contained in title I 
are permanent in nature and will yield about 
$322 million annually. Those contained in 
title II are temporary in nature, being ap- 
plicable only for the 5-year period 1940-45, 
and will yield about $682 million annually. 
The increased revenue attributable to title 
II, with certain minor exceptions, will be 
placed in a special fund which shall be avail- 
able only for the retirement of the national 
defense series obligations. 


That was the promise which was 
made. There is no question that when it 
enacted title II of the first Revenue Act 
of 1940, Congress represented that cer- 
tain taxes would be permanent, but 
others would be temporary. In fact, it 
even made it clear as to when such 
temporary taxes should go off the books. 

Income, estate gift taxes were levied 
under this title in addition to excises. 
They were provided in a new chapter to 
the Internal Revenue Code first entitled, 
“Super-Tax for 5 Years.” That was 


changed to “Defense Tax” by the Senate 
and became law under that title. 

I quote now from the report of the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
the Revenue Act of 1943. It is House 
Report 871 of the 78th Congress. 

In it, the committee said on page 8: 

The existing law also imposes a long list 
of excise taxes. This has been greatly in- 
creased since 1939. 


And on page 26: 

As your committee felt that the rates of 
excise taxes contained in this bill were justi- 
fied only in view of the wartime emergency, 
it was provided that the increases imposed 
shall terminate 6 months after the close of 
hostilities in the present war. 


In discussing the bill’s imposition of 
@ 15 percent tax on telephone service, 
the committee stated: 

It is generally recognized that the tele- 


phone lines are at the present time over- 
burdened. 


And in discussing the increased tax 
on transportation of persons it stated: 

The wartime increase in transportation 
has been far beyond that required for es- 
sential uses (p. 29). 
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It becomes evident from these state- 
ments that in addition to the revenue 
they would bring, these levies were in- 
tended to be prohibitive. 

The whole idea was to check the use of 
such facilities, because it was felt that 
such use interfered with the war 
economy. 

The dean of them all during this pe- 
riod of time, so far as our fiscal affairs 
were concerned, was, of course, the great 
Representative Doughton, who was 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. In presenting the 1943 Rev- 
enue Act he stated, as shown in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for November 24, 
1943, on page 9913: 

The increases on present excises and new 
taxes are temporary and will expire after the 
war. 


As we check through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, the committee hearings, 
and the committee reports, we find that 
there is no room for doubt about the fact 
that the whole idea of the temporary 
taxes was that the new temporary taxes 
were to expire at the close of the war. 

To keep the record straight, I must 
add that many of the increased rates en- 
acted in 1943 have reverted to the levels 
in effect in 1942. But they are still war- 
time taxes. 

It is worth noting here that Congress 
has made good on its pledge, whether it 
be called implied or specific, to drop one 
wartime levy when the war emergency 
was past, and that is in the case of the 
excess-profits tax. Along with the new 
excises, the excess-profits tax was levied 
in 1940. But unlike the World War II 
excises, it was dropped after the war. It 
was reimposed again in 1950, and again 
allowed to expire when that war emer- 
gency was over. 

Why cannot politicians do as much for 
excises paid ultimately by consumers as 
they have already done for corporation 
stockholders? 

The excise levies also had the same 

wartime connotation as did the excess- 
profits tax, because they were intended 
as much to reduce certain buying as 
much as they were intended to raise 
revenue. 
_ In the case of the transportation tax, I 
find that when the tax on transportation 
of property was imposed in 1942, the 
House first fixed it at 5 percent. The 
Senate Finance Committee struck the 
tax entirely from the bill and gave the 
following reason for doing so: 

Your committee bill eliminates a House 
provision which would impose a tax on the 
transportation of property at a rate of 5 per- 
cent of the amount paid. The Office of Price 
Administration advised that this tax would 
add greatly to the cost of production and 
handling of food and other necessaries, 
which would be reflected in higher prices for 
the articles, and for that reason would aid 
inflation (p. 60, S. Rept. 1631, 77th Cong.). 


. The result was a compromise in con- 
ference on 3 percent, and that is where 
we still are today. 

Yet even in war, the OPA thought the 
tax would add substantially to produc- 
pone costs and was, therefore, undesir- 
able. 

Surely it is important now that we not 
put this burden on production, and even 
more. so when we do not have the war- 
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time motive of discouraging use of trans- 
portation facilities for civilian goods. 

I am especially interested in the trans- 
portation tax because of its impact on 
my State’s industries. Being a percent- 
age tax, the farther goods are shipped, 
the greater the tax paid on the ship- 
ment. 

Let me say to the Senator from Florida 
that the Governor of my State was in 
the city today, but was obliged to leave 
earlier in the afternoon. He sought a 
conference with the Senator from 
Florida before he left, but it was im- 
possible to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments. 

The Governor of my State wants the 
Senator from Florida to know that he 
wholeheartedly supports the position 
which the Senator from Florida has 
taken. He authorized me to say so, not 
only to the Senator from Florida, but 
to the Senate, because he recognizes the 
great importance of the elimination of 
these taxes from the standpoint of the 
economic welfare not only of Oregon; 
but. of the Western States and the 
Southern States as well, as has been 
brought out by other speakers in this 
debate. 

Oregon is about as far from its mar- 
kets as it is possible for a State to get 
in this country. Our freight charges 
mean a serious price disadvantage in a 
midwestern or eastern market to begin 
with. But then we are charged an addi- 
tional 3 percent on that, which enters 
into the cost of the product, at least to 
some degree. The business that tries to 
absorb it finds itself at a further dis- 
advantage relative to its competitors 
located further east. 

In our State, moreover, the 3 percent 
transportation tax is paid many times 
over on the same goods. Take lumber, 
for example. 

A 3 percent tax can be paid as often 
as 5 times on the same piece of goods. 

It can be paid once when the lumber is 
hauled from the forest to the mill. If 
the mill does not have an integrated op- 
eration, the lumber has to be hauled 
again to a planer mill, and the 3 percent 
tax is levied a second time. 

From the planer mill, the lumber goes, 
let us say, to a sash-and-door factory 
for finishing. Add 3 percent on again. 

Then, from factory to market some- 
where in the Midwest comes the longest 
haul, on which 3 percent is levied again. 
And if the shipment goes to a broker, to 
a wholesaler, instead of directly to the 
retailer, it must be shipped a fifth time 
before it goes on sale to the final con- 
sumer. 

And the 3 percent tax is levied on each 
shipment whether it goes by rail, by 
truck, or by water. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer to 
a discussion of the impact of excise taxes 
which is found in a print of the Joint 
Economic Committee, ‘The Federal 
Revenue System: Facts and Problems,” 
of the 84th Congress. 

It is a summary of economic opinions 
on the effects of Federal taxes. The dis- 
cussion of excises opens with this para- 
graph: 

One of the principal arguments advanced 
against excise taxation, particularly in the 
form of a specific manufacturers’ sales tax, 
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is that this type of tax has an adverse im- 
pact on production and employment in the 
taxed industry. It is pointed out that ex- 
cises imposed on the production of a taxed 
commodity enter the cost functions of the 
manufacturer in the same way as the costs 
of raw materials, labor, services, and other 
factors of production, the outlays for which 
vary with output. Such increases in costs 
result in higher prices and tend to reduce 
antos and profits of the taxed producers. 
* 


It is contended that these results may be 
justifiable under wartime or defense emer- 
gency circumstances, when as a matter of 
public policy it is desired to divert resources 
from uses a relatively slight con- 
tribution to the war effort (p. 62). 


I am not an economist. But I can 
read what economists say about the 
effect of excises on production. Here is 
what they say about their effect upon 
consumption: 

Since some excises enter cost 
structures and tend to be reflected in the 
prices of the taxed commodities, they serve 
to restrict consumption of the taxed articles, 
There is general agreement that this result 
is desirable where it is intended to divert re- 
sources to defense uses or where consump- 
tion of the taxed item has socially unde- 
sirable effects, as in the case of narcotics 
(p. 63, “The Federal Revenue System: Facts 
and Problems,” Joint Economic Committee 
Print, 84th Cong.). 


Thus, the general justification for ex- 
cises is not so much for revenue purposes 
as for prohibitive purposes. 

In the absence of a war emergency I 
see no prohibitive purpose for continu- 
ation of the World War II and Korean 
war excises. Certainly I have heard 
none offered in support of their exten- 
sion. 

I shall support the Smathers amend- 
ment. I shall also support the Douglas 
amendments, which I understand will be 
offered later, which go even further. I 
shall take a step at a time, because that is 
the way to pass legislation on excise 
taxes. I shall vote, first, for the elimina- 
tion of the transportation tax, but I wish 
to point out that the same economic ar- 
guments hold true with regard to the 
other excise taxes which the Senator 
from Illinois proposes to eliminate or 
drastically reduce. I hope that we will 
adopt the Smathers amendments. I 
hope that we will also greatly reduce the 
other excise taxes, because they are a 
drag on the consuming public, and they 
are a discouragement to buying now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will be happy to yield, 
but I believe I have no more time left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
rome from Oregon has 4 minutes remain- 

g. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Oregon brought out the discriminatory 
features of the tax on lumber items 
shipped from our area on the west coast 
to the normal markets beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. In some cases the tax was used 
11 times. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. It is a 
cumulative effect. The example I used 
was that on some lumber items the tax 
was imposed five different times from the 
cutting of the log in the forest to the 
sale of the lumber in an eastern retail 
lumberyard. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. It was used 11 
times on some items. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. I am 
glad the Senator brought out that point 
of how this transportation tax has an ac- 
cumulative effect. The accumulative ef- 
fect of the tax is a terrific disadvantage 
to the economy of the West and the 
South. I have always taken it for grant- 
ed that my colleagues in the Senate have 
no intention of discriminating against 
any section of the country by the misuse 
of the tax structure of the country. That 
is exactly what the transportation ex- 
cise tax does to the West and the South. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find myself embarrassed by the 
issue presented to us, because no one 
feels more strongly that the railroads 
need relief than I do, and I have so ex- 
pressed myself a number of times. 

What bothers me is that we have be- 
fore us an emergency bill which must 
meet the deadline of June 30th at the 
end of the present fiscal year. I feel it 
is necessary that the tax structure be 
continued for another year, and that to 
attach amendments to the bill giving tax 
relief to special areas is the wrong ap- 
proach. Iagree with the unanimous ac- 
tion of the Committee of the House with 
the action of the House, and with the 
unanimous action of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate in feeling that the 
subject should be treated in a clean bill, 
with no amendments and no encum- 
brances, providing for no reduction of 
taxes in connection with the pending bill. 

I have received letters from nearly 
every industry in my State of New Jersey 
asking for a particular tax cut. 

I have said to my railroad friends that 
I would do all I could to get relief for the 
railroads, because they must have such 
relief. However, I believe we would be 
making a serious mistake if we were to 
make an exception and give a tax cut to 
the railroads in the pending bill, particu- 
larly when it is almost inevitable, unless 
all of us lose our minds, that the rail- 
roads will be given relief this year in the 
bill we passed providing relief for them 
in another area. That bill is now pend- 
ing in the House. That would be a 
proper bill to which to add a provision 
with regard to taxes. It should not be 
done on the pending bill, which must be 
enacted before the June 30 deadline. 

In spite of the fact that I told my good 
friend, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smatuers], that I was entirely in favor 
of railroad relief legislation, I feel that, 
coming as it does in the pending bill, and 
in this way, it would be a serious mistake 
to add the amendments to the pending 
bill at this time. Therefore, it will be 
necessary for me, I regret, to vote against 
the amendments on the transportation 
issue. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to indicate that I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Florida are needed and should 
be adopted. As a member of the Sub- 
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committee on Transportation, and also 
as a member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I have 
listened to many days of testimony by 
the various segments of our business life 
and our economic interests and our labor 
interests. In every instance the wit- 
nesses indicated that the amendments 
were not only desirable but necessary 
and vital in some cases. 

I shall not reiterate the many things 
which have been said by my colleagues. 
I associate myself with their remarks. 
These are necessary amendments. I 
hope they will be adopted. The time 
to rectify the situation is long overdue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether we may have an under- 
standing that we will have a quorum call 
without the time being charged to either 
side. I do not believe we will have to 
have a full quorum call, but we should 
have a call in order to get some speakers 
to the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is completely 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair is informed by the Parlia- 
mentarian that the latest unanimous- 
consent agreement supersedes the pre- 
ceding one and will extend the time. 
Because the time for the quorum call 
took 3 minutes, the time for the vote 
will come at 6:48 instead of 6:45. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I shall speak in a general way 
concerning the bill before the Senate. It 
has already been said that even as the 
taxes now stand the deficit at the end 
of this fiscal year will probably be $3 bil- 
lion. If the pending combined amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS] should be adopted, it 
would mean an additional loss of $750 
million. All of us recognize that one 
of the greatest causes of inflation is 
deficit financing. That is particularly 
true of the Federal Government, because 
the Federal Government can raise money 
by means of the printing press. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
dollar of 1940, using 1940 as the base, 
had dropped to a value of 58 cents in 
1948, and has dropped to 48 cents at the 
present time. A continuation of the 
74-percent drop during the past 2 years 
will result in a 40-cent dollar in 5 years 
and a 30-cent dollar in 12 years. 

These are things which all Americans 
must consider most carefully, because 
the decline in the value of the dollar 
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has a greater effect upon those who have 
savings than upon any other class of 
people, It also has a great effect upon 
those having fixed incomes, fixed sal- 
aries, and fixed earnings. 

For this reason, while I regret it very 
much, I must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyielda half-min- 
ute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER,. I placed in the REC- 
ORD a few minutes ago a tabulation from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which shows that the loss from this 
amendment would not be more than $24 
million, and that possibly a greater in- 
come to the Treasury would result than 
if the amendment were not adopted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
information which I gave is the infor- 
= which was given to our commit- 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
whole excise tax system is a mess. I 
should like to see it completely elim- 
inated, except for the taxes on gasoline, 
alcohol, and tobacco. 

I am not unmindful of the argument 
which has been made that it is conceiv- 
able that the elimination of some of the 
excise taxes will actually result in an 
increase in the tax take of the Govern- 
ment. I would not want to foreclose, at 
some later time in the session, my study 
of that subject in properly prepared bills, 
after adequate hearings; and I would 
not want to foreclose the possibility of 
my giving support to such measures, 

The particular bill before the Senate, 
however, is an extension bill. It is nota 
fit vehicle for a thoroughgoing exam- 
ination of the effect which specific tax 
exemptions may have on increased pro- 
duction and employment. 

I trust that the Senate will vote for 
the bill as a simple extension bill. I 
have my own hopes and expectations 
that the Senate will have coming over 
from the House bills which will be ac- 
ceptable vehicles for considering the pos- 
sibilities of a constructive elimination of 
excise taxes, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I realize 
that the excise tax on transportation is 
@ very burdensome tax. But there are 
many burdensome taxes. If we start to 
repeal all the burdensome taxes, there 
will be a tremendous deficit, a deficit 
much larger than it is now. 

The information which the Commit- 
tee on Finance has is considerably at 
variance from the statement just made 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 
The Treasury Department has advised 
the committee that repeal of the excise 
tax on transportation of persons will re- 
sult in a revenue loss of $225 million; 
and on transportation of property, $450 
million. 

So repeal of both of these taxes 
would result in a revenue loss of approx- 
imately $675 million. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
@ part of a letter which, on June 17, 
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was addressed to me, as chairman of the 
Finance Committee, by the Treasury: 

There has been considerable interest in 
recent years in proposals for reduction or 
repeal of the taxes on transportation. It is 
argued, for example, that the taxes are bur- 
densome to consumers and businesses using 
the services. Another argument is that the 
taxes create competitive burdens on the 
companies providing these services and thus 
favor private transportation. 

In evaluating the desirability of the trans- 
portation taxes, either individually or as a 
group, as part of the Federal excise tax 
system, consideration has to be given to the 
fact that arguments about burdens on con- 
sumers and sellers have been made with 
respect to many of the excises. Repeal of 
the taxes on transportation, therefore, would 
raise serious questions as to the necessity of 
according similar treatment in other excise 
areas where comparable arguments for re- 
peal have been made. The revenue from 
the transportation taxes alone is about $725 
million; the total involved in all cases where 
suggestions for repeal or reduction of excises 
has been made constitutes a significant por- 
tion of the total excise revenues, 

Repeal of the tax on transportation of 
persons would be inconsistent with the rec- 
ommendation of the President in his letter 
of May 26 to the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
continuation without change of the corpora- 
tion income tax and excise tax rates which, 
under present law, would be reduced on 
July 1. The President’s letter in effect also 
supports retention of present rates on other 
excises where no reductions are scheduled 
under present law. 


Mr. President, the pending bill will 
extend certain taxes which otherwise 
will expire on the 30th of June, The 
bill was passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, 
and was approved, with only 2 or 3 dis- 
senting votes, by the Finance Committee. 

So I hope the pending amendment 
will be rejected, and that the bill as 
reported by the committee will be 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California for 
yielding 1 minute to me. 

I wish to say that, as I have indi- 
cated before, I shall support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

I understand that the amendment has 
now been divided into two parts; one, to 
repeal the excise tax on the transporta- 
tion of freight; and the other, to repeal 
the excise tax on the transportation of 


passengers. 

Certainly, both of these taxes should 
be repealed. 

In that connection, let me point out 
that passenger traffic by bus, by railroad, 
and by the coach flights of the airlines— 
but particularly transportation by bus 
and transportation by railroad—consti- 
tute what we call the poor man’s trans- 
portation; and a tax of 10 percent on 
it is not only discriminatory, but also 
is a regressive type of tax. 

Mr. President, the case for the re- 
moval of this tax has been made again 
and again. Time after time in the Sen- 
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ate I have paid tribute to the Senator 
from Florida for pointing out the dis- 
criminatory effect of this tax on freight 
shipments, particularly on freight ship- 
ments in the West and the Far West. 

Mr. President, this tax should be re- 
pealed. The theory of taxes is that they 
apply equally to all, and thus are just. 
But these taxes are unjust. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield some 
time to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
a member of the Subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation, and I attended 
practically every meeting held by the 
subcommittee. 

I have dissented from the opinion 
arrived at by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. In that con- 
nection, I have stated, in my individual 
views: 

I favor the proposal that the 3-percent 
excise tax, now existent against freight 
transportation, be repealed, but not the 10- 
percent excise tax on passenger transporta- 
tion. The testimony in the hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee clearly disclosed 
that the existence of the 3-percent excise 
tax against freight transportation has caused 
many private shippers to discontinue the 
use of public carriers, establish their own 
transportation system, and thus escape the 
paying of the tax. While there was evi- 
dence that passenger business was being in- 
creasingly lost to the air, bus carriers, and 
the private passenger automobile, in my 
opinion, it did not establish that the elimi- 
nation of the passenger excise tax would 
restore to the railroads any part of the 
passenger business. 


Mr. President, if these two proposals 
were connected, I would vote against 
both of them. 

No proof of any character was offered 
to show that the railroads would regain 
their passenger business if the tax on 
the transportation of passengers were 
removed. 

So I appeal to the chairman of the 
full committee and to the chairman of 
the subcommittee to separate the pro- 
posal for repeal of the 3-percent tax on 
freight transportation from the pro- 
posal for repeal of the 10-percent tax 
on the transportation of passengers. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for an 
additional minute. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I be-. 


lieve that passenger travel on the rail- 
roads will not be increased by removing 
the 10-percent tax on the transportation 
of passengers, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
agreeable to the Senator from Florida, 
I would ask unanimous consent to have 
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a quorum call at this time, without hay- 
ing the time required therefor charged 
to the time available to either side. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I so request; and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On the first 
amendment, how much time remains to 
each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
has 5 minutes remaining under his con- 
trol. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Know.anp] has 8% minutes remaining 
under his control. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 8 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendment sponsored by the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
and by other Senators. 

It occurs to me that this amendment 
involves a rather unique situation, for 
it is the first time, so far as I know, 
when the members of one regular com- 
mittee of the Senate have unanimously 
sponsored an amendment which relates 
to matters over which another respon- 
sible committee of the Senate has juris- 
diction. Certainly that is their privi- 
lege. One of the members of that group 
is my distinguished colleague [Mr.Mon- 
RONEY], than whom there is no finer 
man, and than whom I have no better 
friend; but it would mean that one great 
committee was seeking to have enacted 
legislation with reference to which an- 
other great committee of the Senate has 
jurisdiction, although the enactment 
which that committee is sponsoring and 
trying to bring about would cost the 
Government some $750 million in reve- 
nue. I believe that is the total amount 
which would be lost by adoption of the 
entire amendment sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida and his 
colleagues. 

Since they seek to take the responsi- 
bility of reducing the revenues of the 
Government by that much, they should 
at the same time make provision to re- 
place the lost revenue. 

As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee I would be greatly apprecia- 
tive to them if, as they seek thus to 
reduce the revenues required by the 
Government, they would suggest means 
to replace that revenue. 

The 3-percent tax on transportation 
of property was enacted, I believe, in 
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1941. It has been urged, if not here, 
then in other places, that it was a war- 
time tax, and since the war is over the 
tax should be repealed. I ask Senators, 
Is the emergency over? Is the war 
paid for? Is there not as great a neces- 
sity today to provide money to wage the 
cold war as there was at that time to 
raise money to wage the hot war? Is 
there not as great a necessity to raise 
money to wage the fight or battle for 
peace as there was to wage war to pre- 
serve our liberty? 

It has been urged that the proposal 
should be enacted to cure the ills of the 
railroads. If it would do that, I would 
favor it. In that regard, I desire to say 
that I favor the repeal of this tax, along 
with many other excise taxes, as soon 
as the financial condition of our Gov- 
ernment warrants it. But let us look 
at the railroads. A few days ago the 
Senate passed an emergency measure, 
reported by the same committee, pro- 
viding substantial relief for railroads, I 
ask the Senator from Florida if that 
amount was not $700 million. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The measure was 
to underwrite guaranties for railroads 
that might need loans up to $700 million. 

Mr. KERR. Up to $700 million. I know 
the Finance Committee last week agreed 
to an amendment which would give the 
railroads $145 million in tax relief, and 
denied similar relief to a great public 
utility which had an identical situation. 
We did it because we were told we should 
do so as a program for the relief of the 
railroads. 

Mr. President, we are talking about a 
8-percent tax on the transportation of 
property. The tax has been imposed on 
such transportation since 1941. I re- 
mind Senators that while the tax has 
been in effect railroads have had the 
greatest expansion in history; they have 
had their greatest growth in history; 
they have had their greatest prosperity 
in history. I remind Senators that since 
the tax was imposed to the extent of 3 
percent on the charges for transporta- 
tion of property, since 1942, railroads 
have come to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, applied for, and received, 
increases in freight rates which total, I 
am informed, about 80 percent. 

I ask the Senator from Florida to cor- 
rect me now if I am incorrect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I did not hear the 
able Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I said that, during the 
time this tax has been imposed on the 
transportation of property by railroads, 
freight rates for such transportation 
have been increased, upon their applica- 
tion, in the neighborhood of a total of 
80 percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would say that is 
a relatively correct statement, but, of 
course, everything else has gone up that 
much, 

Mr. KERR. I realize that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The excise tax is 
not only a tax on railroads; it is a tax 
on medicine, food, farm equipment, the 
plow which a farmer follows through the 
field. Farmers have to pay the tax, 
Schoolchildren have to pay it. 

Mr. KERR. I wonder if the Senator 
from Florida will make his speech on 
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my time. 
In that interim I think the railroads 
have been before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission at least a dozen 


times seeking increases in transportation 
freight rates, and they have not once 
applied for an increase of as little as 3 
percent. I remind Senators that those 
increases applied to the farmers’ plows, 
medicines, and every other item of 
transportation which the railroads 
carry. 

The increases in freight rates which 
have been provided the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been charged against the transportation 
of the same items of property which are 
affected by the tax we are now consid- 
ering. 

During the time this tax has been in 
effect, the railroads have asked for and 
have received increases in freight rates 
which total 80 percent or more. 

Mr. President, if a 3-percent reduction 
in freight rates represents the difference 
between prosperity and adversity for the 
railroads, in the name of God, how can 
they justify an increase of 80 percent in 
the charges for transportation of prop- 
erty? It does not make any sense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California has one-half a min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield it out of 
the 15 minutes remaining on the other 
part of the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I call the attention 
of the Senator from California to the 
fact that he can yield time on the other 
section of the amendment because the 
Senate is going to vote on both amend- 
ments at the same time, anyway. The 
Senator from California can yield up to 
15 minutes, if he wishes to. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is the Senate go- 
ing to vote on both parts of the amend- 
ment at the same time, or will there be 
a discussion of the second part after the 
vote on the first part of the amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
assume there will be some discussion. 
However, I need additional time, having 
overdrawn my time account trying to 
take care of Senators who have requested 
time from me. So I yield 2 minutes out 
of the 15 minutes on the second section. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. I 
shall conclude in that time. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators, Is this 
the most burdensome tax on the books? 
The bill before the Senate is an emer- 
gency bill to extend taxes which would 
otherwise expire. If enacted, the bill 
will provide $2,600,000,000 of revenue. 
If this entire amendment is adopted, that 
of itself will take $700 million or $750 
million of revenues away. Is the repeal 
of the excise tax under discussion more 
important than the repeal of the excise 
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taxes on communications, local telephone 
service, telegraph service, admissions to 
theaters, tax on toilet preparations? 

It has been said that the present re- 
cession is due to the lack of purchases 
of hard goods. Is the tax under discus- 
sion more important than the excise tax 
on automobiles, refrigerators, household 
appliances? 

Mr. President, this amendment should, 
with courage and devotion to the finan- 
cial integrity and stability of our Gov- 
ernment, be voted down. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, this 
transportation tax is the most burden- 
some tax which is now on our statute 
books. The tax enters repeatedly and 
cumulatively into the cost of every ne~- 
cessity of life. It enters into the cost of 
the penicillin shot, into the cost of the 
baby’s rompers, and into the cost of every 
ounce of food consumed by every single 
citizen in this country. 

The tax is particularly burdensome on 
small business and small industry. An 
industry which is large enough to own 
its own fleet of trucks does not have to 
rely on common carriers and does not 
have to pay this 3-percent tax. 

In my State, the leading lumber-pro- 
ducing State in the Nation, the small 
logger has to hire a common carrier to 
carry his logs and lumber, and he must 
pay the 3-percent tax. 

The largest absentee lumber company 
is in the State of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California, and has its own 
fleet of trucks. Therefore, it starts off 
with a 3-percent transportation cost ad- 
vantage over the small competitor, to say 
nothing of other advantages. 

Furthermore and in conclusion, there 
is no other tax which so discriminates 
against two great regions of the country 
as does this tax, which discriminates 
against the Far West, from which I come, 
and which discriminates against the 
South, from which the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Florida comes. We rep- 
resent the regions farthest from their 
markets. These are the regions which 
have to go 2,500 miles in the case of the 
West or 1,000 miles in the case of the 
South to find a market for their prod- 
ucts, as well as to buy many necessities 
for their consumers. 

We beg Senators to take from the 
necks of western agriculture and western 
industry and southern industry the yoke 
of this burdensome 3-percent Federal 
freight tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 3 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS, And an additional 
15 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
the additional 15 minutes; the Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope I will not use the full time al- 
lotted. I want to take this opportunity 
to at least get the Record straight on the 
proposal which is before the Senate. 

I think all of us appreciate the prob- 
lem which faces the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the other dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on Finance with respect to taxation. I 
think we all appreciate we would like 
to have the Government take in as 
much money as it pays out. We have 
not been very successful in that attempt, 
whether it be under Democratic or Re- 
publican administrations. 

In order to take in money it is neces- 
sary to tax. However, I think we all 
appreciate that when we impose a tax, 
the tax should be a just tax, an equal 
tax, and bear upon everybody alike, 
considering the ability to pay. 

Surely, the action now requested may 
take something from the Treasury. The 
Senator from Ohio submitted figures. I 
am no financial expert or economist, 
but I have always felt that in many 
cases, the excise taxes do more harm to 
the Treasury than good, unless they are 
taxes on absolute luxuries. In the past, 
when we have repealed some excise taxes 
which were not on items in the nature of 
luxuries, we found the Treasury collect- 
ed almost as much money as a result of 
the stimulation of business and the 
economy as was lost in the tax repeal. 

I do not think the members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce particularly enjoy saying to 
the members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, “We should like to have this par- 
ticular tax repealed.” However, our 
committee deals with all the transporta- 
tion economy of the United States. We 
have to sit day after day to listen to the 
transportation problems, whether they 
be economic, legislative, or administra- 
tive. 

There is one thing we have found to 
be true as we have considered trans- 
portation matters. The amendment is 
not necessarily the amendment alone of 
the Senator from Florida, but is an 
amendment which was thought of, voted 
on, discussed and talked about long be- 
fore the railroad representatives came 
before our committee. The possibility 
of the repeal of this tax has been under 
consideration for a long time. 

This amendment really is an amend- 
ment for the relief of railroads. Itisan 
amendment to remove what we in our 
honest opinion have discovered and 
found to be a discriminatory tax. 

I voted today for the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan affecting 
the automobile excise tax, because I do 
not believe in excise taxes on items 
other than luxuries, and I do not con- 
sider an automobile to be a luxury any 
longer. However, one does not have to 
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One does not 
One does not 


buy a new automobile. 
have to go to the theater. 
have to use the telephone. 

‘The tax we are now discussing is a tax 
which hits everybody, if he simply sits 
still. The farther a commodity is 
transported the more discriminatory the 
tax becomes. We have figures about 
that. I talked them over with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. In one case, in 4 
items out of 5 going to the marketplace, 
from the great raw material centers, we 
found the tax was multiplied 11 times 
before the raw product in finished form 
reached the consumer. 

I think there is some justification for 
the removal of the tax now. I appre- 
ciate the position of the Senator from 
Virginia, and I know that none of us 
would like to open Pandora’s box on ex- 
cise tax matters. However, I know that 
no Member of the Senate wants to keep 
a discriminatory tax on the people of 
the United States. 

The Senator from Oklahoma asks, 
“Where shall we raise the money?” Let 
us raise it through an equal and non- 
discriminatory tax. That is the system 
I would use to raise it. 

We are discussing the sort of tax 
which caused much trouble in this 
country, long before we were born. We 
are discussing a tax which is not fair, a 
tax which touches everything. It was 
levied during a period of war under the 
guise of an excise tax, along with other 
excise taxes which were imposed sup- 
posedly on luxuries. If Senators will 
read the history of the tax, they will find 
it was imposed at the time to discourage 
travel and to discourage loading freight 
cars with commodities which would in- 
terfere with military transport. Since 
that is no longer necessary, we propose 
the repeal. 

I have no objection to raising excise 
taxes on luxuries, but I think this is a 
different kind of tax. I do not know 
why it was imposed, other than to dis- 
courage civilian shipments. 

Last year the tax brought in to the 
Treasury about $700 million in revenue; 
that is true. However, I think Senators 
will find, as the Senator from Ohio so 
ably pointed out, that the repeal of the 
tax, which affects all forms of trans- 
portation, will probably bring into the 
Treasury almost as much money as 
would be lost. 

This is a tax which affects the cost of 
almost every article we buy. 

If this is an amendment for the relief 
of railroads, I wish to point out it might 
be called an amendment for the relief 
of all common carriers. 

The Senator from Nevada pointed out 
an instance in his State, which is a raw 
material State, with long hauls to mar- 
ket, where the use of any common car- 
rier has been completely abandoned, 
whether it be a railway, truck, or coastal 
steamship, simply to avoid the tax. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? Iam sym- 
pathetic to and in full agreement with 
the Senator’s position. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. I only 
have a few minutes. 

Mr. THYE. The little widow from 
Midwest, or the State of Washington, 
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who comes here to see her son, who is 
stationed in a military camp in the area 
of the District of Columbia, is paying 
an enormous tax for the privilege of 
riding on a train, in an airplane, or in 
a bus. She is not using the bus or train 
as a luxury. It is a means of getting 
here to see her son; and yet she is com- 
pelled to pay an enormous tax. I say 
it is an unjust tax, and that is the 
reason why I shall support the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s statement. 

I could place in the Recorp a great 
deal of material showing how this tax 
adds to the cost of living. The Senator 
from Minnesota referred to someone 
traveling from the Far West or from 
the Middle West. I do not like to use 
the word “widow.” 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will yield 
further, the very person to whom I re- 
ferred was in my office today, and I know 
exactly what she paid in transportation 
tax, because I know what the tax is 
from that particular area. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In my home town, 
agents from Vancouver and British Co- 
lumbia were selling tickets for trans- 
portation over Canadian railroads, so 
that when one traveled east he would 
not have to pay the tax. I understand 
Canada has now done something about 
that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is a fact, is it not, 
that under the terms of the amendment, 
excise tax relief would be granted to the 
regulated truck carriers, airlines, rail- 
roads, and barge carriers on the inland 
waters? It is directed at all modes of 
transportation, is it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. We passed a bill which we hepe 
will aid the railroads. The relief was 
of a somewhat temporary nature, as 
members of the committee know. Other 
forms of transportation were a little 
more fortunate in their economy. 
Every member of my committee knows 
that in the long run the economic health 
of our common-carrier system of trans- 
portation depends upon the extent to 
which private transportation is used in 
the United States. 

We talk about relief for railroads, 
truck lines, bus lines, and other forms 
of transportation. In my opinion, if 
we drive shippers to private transporta- 
tion, notwithstanding all the bills we 
may pass, we drive the railroads and 
other common carriers out of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
ReEcorD some figures to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Tax THar Nosopy Aprroves—Wuy Ir 
SHOULD Be REPEALED 

Here is a tax that no one—no Government 
agency, no private individual, no area—has 
testified is good, fair, or beneficial. 

It is a tax on a necessity, not a luxury. 
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It is a tax on the flow of commerce, not a 
tax on goods. 

It pyramids the cost of living by adding 
to the transportation costs at successive 
stages of manufacturing, marketing, and dis- 
tribution. 

It increases the burden on users who can 
least afford it in a competitive market. 

It discriminates against for-hire transpor- 
tation in competition with private trans- 
portation. 

It favors travel in foreign countries as op- 
posed to travel in the United States. 

It undermines the for-hire transportation 
industry—the lifeline of our economy. 

The present taxes on the transportation of 
persons and property carried by for-hire car- 
riers were for the most part levied as emer- 
gency revenue measures for the conduct of 
World War II. In the case of the tax on 
transportation of persons, there was the 
added purpose of discouraging unnecessary 
civilian travel. The taxes were not intended 
as parts of the permanent rate structure. 

Yet they have continued to burden the 
public and to threaten the well-being of an 
industry essential to the national defense, 
an industry which in times of war and na- 
tional emergency moves the largest share of 
troops and equipment and vital supplies. 

Moreover, the shippers of commodities least 
fitted to pay the tax have borne an unequal 
share of the tax burden. An outstanding 
example is agriculture. Agricultural prod- 
ucts are estimated to have paid 22 percent 
of the tax on freight movements collected 
between 1943 and 1948, 

The for-hire transportation agencies must 
have the capacity and facilities necessary 
for the flow of commerce and the national 
defense; and this can only be accomplished 
by permitting them to compete for the avail- 
able volume of traffic. Excise taxes add one 
more disrupting influence on an industry 
that is already plagued with restrictive regu- 
lation and unequal competition. 

The country’s railroads, its airlines, truck 
and bus companies, and water carriers are 
caught between increased costs and rate com- 
petition among themselves and from un- 
regulated and private transportation. The 
excise taxes not only increase the prices the 
users of their services must pay, but also 
make them involuntary collectors of a tax 
which drives business to private operations. 


EXCISE TAXES ON THE TRANSPORTATION OF 
PERSONS AND PROPERTY 


When did these taxes originate? 


Percent 

1932 Crude oil and products pipelines... 4 
1940 Crude oil and products pipelines 

added.. % 

1941 Passengers (for-hire) ~..--------. ae 

1942 Passengers (for-hire) -.-raised to. 

1944 Passengers (for-hire)-_--raised to-. 15 

1954 Passengers (for-hire) lowered to-. 

1942 Freight (except coal—see below)... 3 


What was their purpose? 

Emergency and defense revenue; and in 
the case of passenger tax, to discourage ci- 
vilian travel when public transportation was 
over burdened with movements of people 
and supplies for war. 

What is the present tax rate? 1 

Three percent on freight moved by for-hire 
carriers by air, rail, motor vehicle, water, and 
freight forwarder," except for coal, which is 
at the rate of 4 cents per short ton, 444 per- 
cent on movements by pipeline, 10 percent 
on passengers carried by for-hire transpor- 


2There are some exemptions from these 
taxes, such as on shipments for export, fares 
under 60 cents, etc. 

2In the case of freight forwarders, who use 
other forms of transportation, provision is 
made so that the same movement of goods 
is not taxed twice. 
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tation agencies: air, rail, highway, and 
water. 

Who pays the tax? 

- The users in the case of the 3 percent and 
10 percent taxes; the carriers in the case of 
4% percent pipeline tax. 

Who collects the tax? 

Pipelines pay taxes direct to the Govern- 
ment. The other carriers collect the taxes 
from the users and then turn them over to 
the Government, 
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What happened to the transportation tax in 
World War I? 

Emergency transportation tax of persons 
and property was first imposed in 1917 as a 
peel emergency; repealed, effective January 1, 

Has Canada a transportation tax? 

anada repealed its 15 percent 
transportation tax in March 1949, agara 
BRA) much has been collected from these 
xes 


Transportation excise taxes 
[In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal year ending June 


Crude ofl and 
products Passenger Property Total 
pipelines 
ag Ey Re RESIS U a a Se 
13, 475 M870 Pigeso two. He H 
13,672 87, 132 82, 556 183, 360 
15,851 153, 215, 488 , 022 
16, 286 234, 182 221, 088 471, 556 
14, 824 226, 750 220, 121 1, 695 
16, 988 244, 003 275, 701 536, 692 
abe tk a 323 317, 203 
p , 389 +030 > 
A ae) Be) eee 
> a 381, 
, 881 275, 174 388, 589 Gon, ou 
28, 378 287, 408 419, 604 735, 390 
, 106 246, 180 396, 519 672, 805 
33, 458 200, 465 398, 039 631, 962 
35, 681 214, 903 450,5 701,163 
423, 390 4, 425, 052 8, 003, 768 
268, 279 3, 905, 920 6, 833, 149 


What are the effects of these taxes on 
passengers and property? 

They add to the cost of living: 

1. In the transition of raw material to a 
finished product, it has been estimated that 
in the case of certain essential commodities 
transportation is used 11 times. A 3-percent 
tax thus can pyramid into tax upon tax and 
these amounts will usually be included in the 
retail prices which the consumer must pay. 

2. Since more than one-third of passenger 
transportation, very conservatively estimated, 
is for necessary business travel, the taxes on 
this transportation will obviously be in- 
cluded in the operating expenses of the 
companies incurring them and passed on, at 
least partially, in the pricing of products. 

3. The task of collecting the passenger and 
freight transportation taxes is borne by the 
carriers. Whatever the amount (and it is 
at least several millions of dollars each year), 
it must be included in operating expenses 
of the carriers and thus affects the level of 
rates and fares. In the case of pipelines, the 
entire amount of the tax must be borne as 
an operating expense. 

4. In the case of rail passenger transporta- 
tion, inadequate passenger revenues, caused 
in part by the discouraging effects of the 
tax on travel, must be recovered from freight 
transportation, by increases in rates. In con- 
nection with ex parte 175 the ICC has stated: 
“the drain which the passenger-train service 
makes on freight revenues was an important 
factor in our decision to permit increases in 
ex parte 175.” 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. If by repealing taxes we 
can increase revenue, as stated by the 
Senator from Washington, let us repeal 
them all, and have sufficient increase in 
revenue to pay all the cost of Govern- 
ment and the national debt. 

The Senator from Washington has 
said that this is the one tax which is 
paid by everyone, and therefore it is 


discriminatory. If a tax is paid by 
everyone, it seems to me that that is one 
tax which is not discriminatory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator can answer 
on his own time. 

I should suppose that if a tax were 
paid by everyone, and was therefore dis- 
criminatory, it would enhance the ap- 
propriateness and justice of those taxes 
which are paid only by limited numbers 
and groups much fewer in number than 
the entire population. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
may I have 1 minute? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Washington was talking about excise 
taxes. No Member of this body knows 
better than does the Senator from Okla- 
homa the difference between income 
taxes, excise taxes, real estate taxes, and 
other forms of taxes. 

This tax, under the guise of an excise 
tax, is paid by everyone, but it is dis- 
criminatory. Some pay a different 
amount than others; but everyone is 
caught somewhere by the discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that trav- 
elers pay the tax only when they travel, 
and shippers pay it only when they ship? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One can sit at 
home, and yet pay this tax every day. 
Every time he takes a bite to eat he pays 
this tax. One does not need to travel, 
or do anything else. He can merely sit 
at home. The tax is passed on to the 
consumer in connection with everything 
that comes to him—even a box of as- 
pirin. 

I am not talking about repealing all 
taxes. The reason we say that a repeal 
of these excise taxes will bring more 
money into the Treasury is that it will 
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stimulate business and the economy to 
the extent that other taxes will be paid 
in greater amounts. That is what I 
meant. I hope I was understood, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from California have any time 
left? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Usually I find the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma very persuasive, but 
this time I do not agree with him. 

The transportation excise tax was 
levied for two purposes; namely, to raise 
revenue and to discourage civilian trans- 
portation during the war. 

The Senator from Oklahoma says that 
the war is over, but the emergency is 
not over. I say that the need for dis- 
couraging civilian transportation is over. 
‘To meet the cold war we need to expand 
the economy so that we can be strong 
on the economic front. 

The Senator from Oklahoma says that 
since 1941 the railroads have enjoyed 
the greatest expansion in history. It was 
a wartime expansion, an expansion en- 
couraged by the Government so that 
the railroads could meet the war needs. 

Since then we have had to have an 
80-percent increase in freight rates, the 
Senator states, in order that the rail- 
roads might come somewhere near stay- 
ing in the black. The railroads do not 
get the 3-percent transportation tax. 
The railroads are not the beneficiaries. 

The burden of this tax is placed upon 
the consumer. It discourages buying at 
the very time we ought to be encourag- 
ing buying. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr, SMATHERS. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is really not 
a direct argument for the amendment, 
but I think it is indicative of what we 
are doing. I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp a statement showing 
what we have turned over to European 
rail systems, to the tune of $557 million. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WHEN In Rome— 


American tourists in Italy invariably ex- 
claim with delight when they first set eyes 
on Rome’s imposing new railway statlion—a 
mile-long marble and glass edifice that is as 
big as all the railroad stations in New York, 
Chicago, and Cleveland combined, and 
much, much fancier, 

“Why,” sighs the dazzled tourist, “don’t 
we have railroad stations like this back 
home?” 

The answer is simple. While the United 
States Government does not finance the 
construction of railroad stations for its own 
citizens, it does finance them, and hand- 
somely, in such faraway places as Rome. 

And stations aren't all. In the last decade 
United States taxpayers, through a little 
gimmick known as counterpart funds, have 
shelled out over $1.3 billion to help support 
the socialized transportation systems of 
foreign countries. Over half of this—some 
$557 million—has gone to foreign rail sys- 
tems to finance such projects as the Rome 
station. 

For example, America’s taxpayers have 
generously turned over $442.5 million to 
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Europe's rail systems, including $220.8 mil- 
lion to Italy’s railroads, $125.1 million to 
France’s SNCF, $18,400,000 to the German 
Federal Railway, and $11 million to Yugo- 
slavia’s railroads, 


Where the money went 


Austria „n. =- $52, 100, 000 
France. 125, 100, 000 
Germany. 18, 400, 000 
Italy._._. 220, 800, 000 
Norway -= 2, 700, 000 
Portugal _.. 1, 400, 000 
Le) E TESS 9, 700, 000 
United Kingdom. 1, 300, 000 
Yugoslavia_.......- 11, 000, 000 
Others (estimated) ~.--.--.---. 114, 500, 000 

Totla necetusckicdhen 557, 000, 000 


It is harder to determine just how much 
went to the railroads of the Near East, south 
Asia, the Far East, and Latin America, since 
these areas report transportation aid with- 
out distinguishing between rail, air, high- 
way, and water transport. But if, as in 
Europe, they got half of all aid earmarked 
for transportation, their share was $114 mil- 
lion, 

This $557 million which the United States 
has turned over to foreign railroads does 
not, of course, include some $600 million that 
has gone to these same railroads in dollar 
loans which presumably will be paid back 
(see Diesels, Dollars and Diplomacy, RP, 
August 1956). 

This half-a-billion-dollar bonanza, which 
won't be paid back, came out of a little un- 
derstood lump of money called counterpart 
funds. 

Whenever the United States Government 
extends dollar aid to foreign countries—out- 
right grants, not loans—the recipient coun- 
try generally puts up an equal amount of 
cash in its own currency, in effect buying 
the dollars. This United States-created 
counterpart fund is then spent by the re- 
cipient country on mutual-security objec- 
tives agreed to jointly with the United 
States. 

It works that way, with some variations, 
throughout the world. Between April 1948 
and June 30, 1957, United States aid dollars 
generated counterpart funds totaling over 
$15 billion. Aside from the $1.3 billion of 
this which went to bolster the world’s so- 
cialized rail, air, and truck lines, most of 
the funds went to bolster faltering nation- 
alized industries, such as coal and steel in- 
terests, 

In a recent report entitled “Foreign Aid 
as a Subsidy to Nationalized Industries,” the 
Library of Congress, posing the question as to 
whether United States financial aid has sup- 
ported nationalization schemes abroad, con- 
cluded: 

“Clearly the answer is ‘Yes.’ Although it 
is true that the degree to which the success 
of such programs should be attributed to 
foreign aid cannot be determined, it stands 
to reason that nationalization programs have 
been aided both directly and indirectly by 
postwar financial aid.” 

However most United States citizens feel 
about foreign aid, they must see a certain 
irony in all this. While heavy taxation is 
slowly but surely destroying its own rail 
passenger service, the United States is busily 
financing lavish passenger facilities for the 
citizens of other nations. And, in a country 
which loudly proclaims its dislike for social- 
ism, United States railroads are being forced 
to wage a desperate battle to avoid the very 
socialism which the United States denounces 
at home and supports abroad. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
pet times does the Senator allot him- 
se 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 


June 19 


I rise to support the bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives after 
being reported by its Ways and Means 
Committee; the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate under 
the leadership of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]; and the 
bill as supported by the administration. 

Under other circumstances many of 
us would like to support legislation re- 
pealing the transportation tax on prop- 
erty and on persons, as well as repealing 
some of the other onerous taxes in the 
excise tax field and in the field of gen- 
eral taxation which bear heavily upon 
the American people. 

But, Mr. President, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia pointed 
out yesterday, and as other Senators 
have pointed out on this floor, the cold, 
hard facts of the budgetary situation 
are that on the 30th of June of this 
year, at the close of the fiscal year, we 
shall be facing a deficit of some $3 bil- 
lion. The lowest estimates as to the 
possible deficit for the next fiscal year 
are between $712 billion and $8 billion. 
One of the high estimates mentioned by 
the Senator from Virginia, based on 
studies of the Joint Tax Committee, 
reaches a level of more than $11 billion, 

It seems to me that when an amend- 
ment of this kind is added to the gen- 
eral tax extension bill, we run the risk 
of opening the door to other amend- 
ments which might very well jeopardize 
the revenue system of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at a time when we dare not let 
down our guard so far as the Soviet 
Union and international communism 
are concerned, 

If we needed any reminder of the fact 
that this is not time for our Nation to 
relax, we should have received it by the 
warning of the execution of Nagy and 
Maleter. 

Mr. President, I do not know that 
what any of us has said on the floor 
today has changed any vote or will 
change any vote. I do say that fiscal 
responsibility requires that we maintain 
our tax structure and that we not start 
cutting down taxes unless we can show 
the source whence other revenues will 
come to replace that derived from such 
reduction. 

Mr. President, for that reason, al- 
though I, too, come from the West, from 
an area which favors a reduction in this 
and in other excise taxes, I shall sup- 
port the position of the administration, 
the position of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the position of the Commit- 
tee on Finance; and I express the hope, 
at least, that the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
branch of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
on behalf of himself and other Senators. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If he were present and voting, 
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he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. If he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Jenner]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr,. Gore], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business because of 
duty with the Air Force, and his pair has 
been previously announced. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent, and his pair 
has been previously announced. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is absent on official business, and his pair 
has been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—59 
Allott Hruska Neuberger 
Barrett Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Beall ves Pastore 
Bible Javits Potter 
Bricker Johnston, S.C. Proxmire 
Butler Jordan Purtell 
Capehart Kefauver Revercomb 
Carroll Kennedy Russell 
Church Langer Schoeppel 
Clark Lausche Smathers 
Cotton Long Smith, Maine 
Douglas Magnuson Sparkman 
Dworshak Malone Symington 
Fulbright Mansfield Talmadge 
Hayden Martin,Iowa Thurmond 
He McClellan Thye 
Hickenlooper McNamara Watkins 
1 Monroney Wiley 
Hoblitzell Morse Young 
a Mundt 
NAYS—25 
Aiken Curtis Kuchel 
Anderson Eastland Martin, Pa, 
Bennett Ellender Robertson 
Bridges Flanders Saltonstall 
Smith, N. J, 

Green Stennis 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. W. 
Case, S. Dak Kerr 
Cooper EKnowland 

NOT VOTING—12 

Case, N. J. Goldwater Morton 
Chavez Gore Murray 
Dirksen Jackson Payne 
Ervin Jenner Yarborough 
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So the first branch of the amendment 
offered by Mr. SMATHERS on behalf of 
himself and other Senators was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The question 
now is on agreeing to the second branch 
of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 5 minutes re- 
maining; the Senator from California 


Mr. President, how 


has 8 minutes remaining. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. SMATHERS. TIyield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Florida and I will not take the time of 
the Senate further. I had intended to 
speak on this matter; instead, I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MaGNUSON—THE AIR- 
LINEs Must Have RELIEF FRoM THE TRANS- 
PORTATION Tax 


Years after the termination of World War 
II, the transportation tax is still operating 
to discourage the use of public forms of 
transportation. The airlines as well as the 
railroads and other public common carriers 
are in a critical financial condition. They 
are a depressed industry. Our airlines are 
committed to invest close to $3 billion in jet 
aircraft in the next 4 years. This is almost 
three times the present value of all of their 
operating equipment. If the airlines are to 
meet these commitments, they must have 
increased traffic and earnings. The Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
stated that repeal of the transportation tax 
“would reduce the cost of air transportation 
to the consumer below what it would other- 
wise be and there is every reason to believe 
that, as a consequence, additional traffic 
would be stimulated.” He further stated 
that “the traffic increase that this reduction 
in the cost of air transportation would pro- 
duce is of great importance to the air trans- 
portation industry.” If the airlines are to 
meet their commitments for new aircraft, 
they must have increased traffic and earn- 
ings. These commitments must be met be- 
cause our supremacy in air transportation 
depends on them, The Defense Department 
is relying heavily on the airlines and their 
new equipment for logistic support. Defense 
officials have indicated publicly that they 
are not planning to acquire jets for trans- 
port purposes. The major part of the air- 
lines’ new equipment will become available 
to the Defense Department in case of na- 
tional emergency. As the Chairman of the 
CAB has stated, “the stimulus to traffic, 
which the repeal of these taxes would bring 
about, is most important to the national 
defense as well as to the sound development 
of civil aviation.” 

The bulk of the airline revenues come 
from passenger business. The 10-percent tax 
discourages that business. The airlines are 
operating with increasingly lower load fac- 
tors. They have plenty of empty seats. They 
need the stimulus which the repeal of this 
tax would provide. 
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‘The 10-percent tax is a tax on people. Last 
year the people of this country bought 500 
million transportation tickets and paid a 
10-percent tax on each ticket. The tax 
produces about $220 million in revenue, only 
approximately half as much as the 3-percent 
tax. 


The tax cannot even be defended on the 
ground that it produces a significant amount 
of revenue. The substantial cost of collect- 
ing the transportation tax is a deductible 
business expense. The loss of business re- 
sulting from diversion of traffic from public 
forms of transportation to private carriers 
substantially reduces the income taxes paid 
by public carriers. The transportation tax 
paid on shipments by business organizations 
and on business travel is deductible for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes. When all of these 
factors are considered the net yield from 
the transportation tax is not significant. 

The most iniquitous thing about this tax 
is that it is a “See America last” tax, since 
it applies only to domestic travel. There is 
inereasing evidence, and all you need to 
do to confirm this is to talk to a travel agent, 
that it is serving very effectively to divert 
travel to foreign carriers and to foreign coun- 
tries to the detriment of the domestic travel 
business and the domestic carriers including 
especially the airlines. This is not only 
illogical but uneconomical as well. 

Let us not continue to push down our 
airlines and our other common carriers on 
which this country is so dependent. Let’s 
get rid of these taxes right now. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement I 
have prepared on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WATKINS 


I shall discuss the amendments offered by 
Senator SMATHERS to H. R, 12695. It seems 
to me there are three compelling reasons 
why the 3-percent excise tax on freight ship- 
ments and the 10-percent excise tax on pas- 
senger transportation ought to be repealed, 
‘These reasons are: 

1. Removal of such regressive taxes as 
these should provide all the stimulation that 
is needed to bring about a resumption of 
general economic growth and stability. 

2. Removal of these two taxes constitutes 
a peacetime tax reform, based on the merits 
of the matter, which is long overdue. 

3. These excise taxes discriminate against 
producers, manufacturers, and consumers of 
some sections of the country, who are least 
able to absorb such a cost and still stay in 
business, and/or maintain levels of living as 
high as their counterparts in more favorably 
situated parts of the country. 

I shall elaborate now in some detail why I 
believe these reasons dictate the need for 
passage of the Smathers amendments. 

A year ago I voted against any amend- 
ments to a similar tax bill, H. R. 4090. One 
of the reasons I did so was that the economy 
during the second quarter of 1957 was pro- 
ducing goods and services at a rate of $435.5 
billion. We truly were riding the crest of 
the expansion phase of the business cycle. 
At the same time, however, the Congress was 
being asked to approve a $71.8 billion budg- 
et—the highest peacetime budget request in 
history up to that point. Inflation was then 
a major concern, the consumer price level 
index having risen by over 3.5 percent dur- 
ing the preceding 12-month period, 

Under these conditions, I thought it un- 
wise to curtail Federal revenues when we 
did not then know the probable level of 
Federal spending, and with the “beast of 
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inflation” continuing on what seemed to be 
an unchecked rampage. 

Today, although inflation is and ought 
to be of concern in spite of the economic 
downturn, which became evident in the 
third of 1957, of even greater con- 
cern is the need for taking steps which will 
expedite the resumption of economic growth 
and stability as soon as possible, without 
accompanying marked inflation. While the 
basic purpose of taxation is to raise rev- 
enue to finance expenditures authorized by 
the Congress, the level and kind of taxes 
have an important impact upon the econ- 
omy. This I believe we all recognize. While 
I do not believe the decision to adopt or 
reject this amendment ought to be made 
solely on the need for tax reduction to stim- 
ulate economic growth, nevertheless there 
is more than a casual relationship. Elim- 
ination of these taxes will serve this end in 
my judgment. 

In light of (1) the recent increases in in- 
dustrial production—coal, electric power, 
steel (Business Statistics, June 6, 1958), (2) 
the decline in unemployment of 200,000 in 
May, “a slightly larger than usual drop for 
this time of year” according to the Secre- 
tary of Labor (Combined Employment and 
Unemployment Release: May 1958), and (3) 
the steady monthly increase in new resi- 
dential housing starts since February of 
this year, I believe the economy is near 
the end of the recession and about to re- 
sume an upward expansion. If tax reduc- 
tion is needed to stimulate economic 
growth again, under these conditions, then 
I believe the kind called for is that em- 
bodied in the Smathers amendment—not 
general tax reduction. 

This is because the excise tax on trans- 
portation, as Senator SMATHERS pointed out 
on June 3, 1958, to the Senate “applies to 
everybody and everything. It is a tax on 
the transportation of people, food, medicine, 
clothing, machinery, gasoline, and almost 
every other item that goes into our daily 
living.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9977.) 

Repeal of these excise taxes does not con- 
stitute class legislation. The amendment is 
not a tax relief measure designed for the ex- 
clusive benefit of a particular group. If 
my mail has taught me one thing about 
the economic effects of the transportation 
excise taxes it is that all segments of the 
ecoonmy would benefit from their removal. 
I have had such expressions of sentiment 
from manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers of almost every type and 
kind of business and product which go to 
make up our economy. 

The Smathers amendmenis, if enacted by 
Congress, should benefit every consumer in 
America if—and I emphasize the word “if” 
—the tax reductions they provide for are in 
fact passed on to buyers and consumers at 
every merchandising and marketing stage 
by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
I am well aware that the shifting of tax 
reductions to consumers in the form of 
lower prices is somewhat less than perfect. 

Since there is no assurance that prices 
will be reduced by the amount of the tax 
reduction, I can only say this to the Amer- 
ican business community: If Congress re- 
moves the transportation taxes, be sure you 
pass these sayings on to your consumers. 
if you do not pass these tax benefits on to 
your customers in the form of lower prices, 
these are the results which likely can be ex- 
pected: (1) The economy will not get the 
boost which this tax cut could have given 
it. This will mean more prolonged unem- 
ployment and suffering for some workers and 
their families who produce the goods you 
sell; (2) the Federal Government will have 
Jost an estimated $697 million of initial 
revenue, as well as a much greater amount 
which it should get in the long run through 
other taxes as a result of increasing eco- 
nomic activity caused by repeal of these 
excise taxes. In a few words, the tax re- 
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peal will have been self-defeating, and 
inflation, due in part to increased Gov- 
ernment spending, will continue to rob 
millions of Americans of a portion of the 
necessities of everyday living which they 
otherwise would receive. 

The second reason why I support these 
amendments, apart from the stimulating 
effects repeal of the transportation excise 
taxes would have upon the economy, is that 
these taxes ought to be repealed because the 
conditions which led to their enactment no 
longer prevail. The passenger tax was first 
imposed before our entry into World War II, 
at a time when Congress began appropri- 
ating billions of dollars for a much needed 
defense program. It was imperative that 
we pay for as much of our defense effort, 
and later the prosecution of the war, as 
possible out of current tax revenues. New 
sources of tax revenue were needed for this 
purpose. Thus the excise tax on passenger 
transportation. In 1942, the 5 percent pas- 
senger tax was doubled, and a 3 percent 
freight excise tax was imposed. This ac- 
tion was taken by the Congress not only to 
increase tax revenues to help pay for the 
war effort, but to discourage civilian and 
non-essential use of common carrier trans- 
portation, especially the railroads. 

Well, World War II has been over 13 years 
now, and the Korean war for 5 years; yet 
one reason after another has been advanced 
year after year to keep the wartime excise 
taxes on the statute books. I am begin- 
ning to believe there is much to the old 
saying that nothing is so certain as death 
and taxes. 

No one has been more desirous than I 
of main a balanced Federal budget; 
but when one of the major results of the 
current economic situation has been a 
budget deficit due to decreased revenues 
resulting from a decline in economic acti- 
vity, then I believe we ought to repeal the 
kind of taxes which constitute a permament 
drag on the economy, even though the ini- 
tial effect may be to reduce revenues some- 
what. Especially is this so if there is reason 
to belieye that the removal of the tax ulti- 
mately will increase other tax revenues and 
thus contribute to smaller future budget 
deficits or budgetary surpluses. 

But there is another aspect of this matter 
to which we should devote attention also. 
That is the effect these wartime taxes have 
had upon our common carrier transportation 
system and the people who live in the great 
but nevertheless diverse sections of our 
country, economically speaking, and who are 
served in different degrees by this transpor- 
tation system. 

When taxes become so oppressive as to 
kill the subject of taxation, it is time that 
we give the subject some relief. I believe 
these excise taxes in this respect have con- 
tributed to the difficulties experienced by 
the railroads. 

Only last week the Senate passed S. 3778, 
a measure known as the Transportation Act 
of 1958, because a majority—yes, an over- 
whelming majority—of the Senate was con- 
vinced that the railroads of this country 
needed assistance. Although the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce could 
not report out a bill providing for elimina- 
tion of the transportation excise taxes, nev- 
ertheless in its report, the committee recom- 
mended repeal of these taxes based on the 
firm conviction that to do so “would do a 
great deal to improve the depressed condi- 
tion of the railroads.” (Senate Report 1647, 
p. 25.) In part concerning this matter the 
committee report states: 

“These taxes were established as temporary 
measures during wartime and unfortunately 
no termination date was provided in the 
original legislation. Repeal of these taxes 
will be helpful not only to the railroads but 
to the general economy because the trans- 
portation tax applies to every successive 
stage of production from raw material to 
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finished product. If there are five transpor- 


_ tation movements of an item, there are five 


8-percent individual tax assessments on the 
transportation cost, causing a total cumula- 
tive effect which is extremely serious. The 
3-percent transportation tax encourages 
shippers to provide their own fleet of private 
trucks, thereby causing a loss of- business 
to regulated carriers. The small-business 
man often cannot buy his own trucks so he 
is penalized by having to use common car- 
riers and pay the transportation tax. Thus, 
from the point of view of the transportation 
industry and the consumer, removal of these 
unsound and burdensome taxes would be 
an immediate help both to economic recov- 
ery and to improving the health of the 
regulated industry (p. 25). 

Not only have these taxes served to cripple 
the common-carrier system, but also they 
have placed producers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers in some 
parts of this country, who must depend pri- 
marily upon land-based common carriers 
transportation, at a distinct economic dis- 
advantage. Of course, I am speaking of peo- 
ple who live in the intermountain States 
and other parts of the country and who do 
not have access to cheap water trans- 
portation. 

For example, livestock producers in my 
State, since Utah is a deficit feed-producing 
area, must ship not only expensive feeds 
into Utah in order to fatten their cattle, but 
also they must then ship the cattle to the 
west coast markets for ultimate sale. The 
8-percent transportation tax must be paid 
by them on both transactions. As prices paid 
by farmers in general have continued to rise, 
this tax has become more irritating to farm- 
ers and stockmen. It has placed them in a 
position where it is getting more difficult for 
them to compete with producers from other 
States so as to even maintain their tradi- 
tional markets. 

Consumers in my State, as well, get less 
in the way of product value received for 
each dollar spent than do people served by 
cheaper water transportation facilities, since 
most of the items they buy must be shipped 
into Utah by land-based common carriers 
which even without the transportation tax 
is more expensive. The transportation tax 
thus robs them of a portion of their hard- 
earned dollars and they must necessarily be 
satisfied with lower levels of living than 
they would otherwise. 

On the other hand, many of our newly 
established metals prefabricating industries 
find that the transportation tax prevents 
them from gaining access to new markets 
in more populated areas than Utah. Many 
lose sales simply because of price differentials 
due entirely to the amount of the trans- 
portation tax alone. 

These people, I am sure, would not object 
to such tax discrimination if we were at war 
and such a tax would contribute substantial 
revenue needed to successfully prosecute a 
war, Many of them would not object to this 
tax if its maintenance meant the difference 
between a balanced Federal budget or a deficit 
under expanding economic conditions. But 
neither of these conditions prevails. We are 
not at war, and we will likely have a three 
and one-half to four billion dollar budget 
deficit in fiscal year 1958 and probably an 
eleven to twelve billion dollar deficit at the 
end of fiscal 1959, regardless of whether we 
do or do not repeal these particular excise 
taxes. Under these circumstances, and be- 
cause I believe that the repeal of these taxes, 
by stimulating consumption, will ultimately 
result in greater tax revenues from other 
sources, I cannot help concluding that the 
general public interest requires the adoption 
of the Smathers amendment. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
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there are no further requests for time, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the second branch of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. On this question the yeas and 
nays have beeen ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey (when his 
name was called). On this vote, I have 
a live pair with the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER]. If the Senator from In- 
diana were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne]. If the Senator from Maine 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent on official business, because of 
duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent; and his pair 
has previously been announced. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is absent on official business; and his 
pair has previously been announced. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona would 
vote “yea”, and the Senator from Ver- 
mont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Alken Holland Neuberger 
Allott a O'Mahoney 
Barrett Humphrey Pastore 
Beall Ives Potter 
Bible Johnston, S.C. Proxmire 
Bricker Kefauver Purtell 
Butler Kennedy Revercomb 
Capehart Kuchel Schoeppel 
Carroll Langer Smathers 
Church Long Smith, Maine 
Clark Magnuson Sparkman 
Cotton Malone Symington 
Douglas Mansfield Talmadge 
Dworshak McNamara Thurmond 
Hennings Monroney ye 

ll Morse Watkins 

Hoblitzell Mundt 

NAYS—35 
Anderson Curtis Hickenlooper 
Bennett Eastland Javits 
Bridges Ellender Johnson, Tex, 
Bush Ervin ordan 
Byrd 
Carison Fulbright Knowland 
Case, S. Dak. Green Lausche 
Gooper Hayden Martin, Iowa 
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Martin, Pa. Russell Wiley 
McClellan Saltonstall Wiliams 
Morton Smith, N. J. Young 
Robertson Stennis 

NOT VOTING—I1 
Case, N. J. Goldwater Murray 
Chavez Gore Payne 
Dirksen Jackson Yarborough 
Flanders Jenner 


So the second branch of Mr. SMATHERS 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the second 
branch of my amendment was agreed to 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Florida. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. POTTER. First, Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, now I 
ask that my amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill, it is proposed to add a new section, 
as follows: 

Src, 4. Tax on passenger automobiles. 

(a) Paragraph 2 of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 4061 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by striking out “on and 
after July 1, 1958, the rate shall be 7 per- 
cent” and inserting in lieu thereof, “on and 
after March 1, 1958, the rate shall be 5 per- 
cent.” 

(b)—— 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of my amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

Mr. POTTER. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have suggested that the Senate 
not remain in session later than 7 or 7:15 
p. m. this evening. In order to keep faith 
with certain Members to whom I have 
given assurances that no yea and nay 
votes will be taken after 7:15 p. m. this 
evening, I should like to suggest to the 
able Senator from Michigan that the 
Senate adjourn tonight, and convene at 
11 a. m. tomorrow; and then, after the 
morning hour, which perhaps will be 
finished by 12 or 12:30 p. m. or some time 
shortly thereafter, have a quorum call, 
and then proceed with the further con- 
sideration of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. That will be agreeable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If that will 
be agreeable to the Senator from Michi- 
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gan and to other Members of the Sen- 
ate—— 

Mr.POTTER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I should like to announce that 
the Senate will remain in session this 
evening for as long as any Members may 
desire to address the Senate. But all 
Senators may be on notice that there 
will be no more yea and nay votes this 
evening, insofar as we are able to arrange 
the program. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, I 
should like the Recorp to show, before 
we adjourn this evening, that in my 
opinion the repeal of the Federal freight 
tax and Federal passenger tax will be of 
vast importance and benefit to our coun- 
try generally. It will be particularly 
beneficial to the Western States and the 
Southern States, which have to move 
their products and their agricultural 
produce so far to find markets. 

1 wish to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMaTHERS], 
who is chairman of the Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee. I believe these 
Senators were very largely instrumental 
in bringing before the Senate many of 
the vital issues which have resulted in 
the action the Senate took tonight to 
eliminate both such oppressive and bur- 
densome taxes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns tonight it adjourn 
until 11 o’clock a. m., tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE-TAX AND CERTAIN EXCISE- 
TAX RATES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an amendment 
that I had intended to offer to the pend- 
ing bill, together with a statement I had 
prepared with respect to the amend- 
ment, together with some 40 or 50 letters 
and editorials on the subject matter of 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I shall not offer the 
amendment, but I will make every con- 
ceivable effort to have the Finance Com- 
mittee attach it to one of a couple of 
bills the committee is now considering. 
In the absence of success in that effort, 
I shall offer the amendment on the floor 
of the Senate to the first tax bill that 
is presented for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment, statement, communications, and 
editorials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
by Mr. CAPEHART to the bill (H. R. 12695) to 
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provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, viz: On page 4, after line 
7, insert the following new sections: 

“Sec. 4. That section 167 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deprecia- 
tion) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (h) as (i), and by inserting after sub- 
section (g) the following new subsection: 

“*(h) Special Rule for Determining Useful 
Life of New Property Constructed or Ac- 
quired During 1958 or 1959: 

“*(1) Special rule: For purposes of this 
section, the useful life of property described 
in paragraph (3) shall, at the election of the 
taxpayer, be a period equal to— 

“*(A) one-half of the useful life of such 
property (determined without regard to this 
subsection), to the extent that such useful 
life does not exceed 15 years, plus 

“*(B) in the case of property which (with- 
out regard to this subsection) has a useful 
life in excess of 15 years, one-third of the 
useful life of such property (determined 
without regard to this subsection), to the ex- 
tent that such useful life exceeds 15 years. 

“*(2) Limitation: The useful life of any 
property shall not, by reason of the applica- 
tion of paragraph (1), be less than 3 years. 

“*(3) Property to which subsection’ ap- 
plies: Paragraph (1) shall apply only to 
property— 

“*(A) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is commenced during 1958 
or 1959, 

“*(B) which is acquired during 1958 or 
1959, and the original use of which com- 
mences with the taxpayer and commences 
after 1957, or 

“*(C) which is acquired, under the terms 
of a written contract entered into during 
1958 or 1959, within a reasonable time after 
1959 (taking into consideration the type of 
such property and such other factors as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations), and the original use of which 
commences with the taxpayer and com- 
mences after 1959. 

“*(4) Application to new construction: 
In the case of property described in para- 
graph (3) (A), paragraph (1) shall apply 
only to that portion of the basis of such 
property which is properly attributable to 
construction, reconstruction, or erection 
during the period of 18 months beginning 
with the day on which the construction, re- 
construction, or erection of such property 
is commenced. 

“*(5) Election: 

“*(A) When and how made: The election 
provided by paragraph (1) shall be made 
with respect to any property within the time 
prescribed by law (including extensions 
thereof) for filing the return for the first 
taxable year for which a deduction under 
subsection (a) is allowable with respect to 
such property. The election shall be made 
in such manner and in such form as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. 

“*(B) Effect: An election made under this 
subsection with respect to any property shall 
not be revoked except with the consent of 
the Secretary or his delegate and under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary or his 
delegate may prescribe.’ 

“Sec. 5. The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1957.” 


STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES SENATOR HOMER 
E. CAPEHART, REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, UPON 
THE INTRODUCTION OF AMENDMENT 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL: TO RESTORE EMPLOYMENT 
TO THOSE WHO ARE NOW OUT OF WORK AND 
TO GUARANTEE PERMANENCY OF EXISTING JOBS 


Mr. President, I send to the desk for ap- 
propriate reference a bill which will: 

(1) Create jobs for American working men 
and women now unemployed. 
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(2) Add stability to and improve existing 
jobs. 

(3) Stimulate business with resultant ex- 
pansion of the national economy in the years 
to come. 

Certainly there are no more important 
tasks facing this session of the Congress. 

I should like to remind each Senator that 
a copy of this bill, of my statement on it, 
and a copy of bulletin F entitled “Tables of 
Useful Lives of Depreciable Property” issued 
by the United States Treasury Department, 
have been delivered to each senatorial office. 


Bill is of vital importance to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 


Because of the extreme importance of the 
subject matter of this bill to every citizen 
of the United States, I urge sincerely that 
Senators study very carefully provisions of 
the bill, and my statement thereon, in rela- 
tion to the depreciation schedules set up in 
bulletin F, 


Immediate action by the Congress is urgent 


Once Senators have had the opportunity 
to study this matter, Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the appropriate committee will find 
it possible to hold immediate hearings so 
that the bill may be considered thoroughly 
and passed without undue delay. 

Our Nation, its workers, and its businesses 
need this legislation. 

I am convinced that no other measure 
here proposed or under committee consid- 
eration will do the all-important job of 
creating jobs as quickly, as surely and as 
soundly as will this bill, 


What the bill does 


Mr. President, briefly the bill does simply 
this. It proposes to reduce substantially 
the periods during which capital investments 
may be depreciated for tax purposes if they 
are made or contracted for over a specified 
period of 18 months. 

For the accelerated depreciation to apply, 
it would not be necessary that the projected 
capital investment become a finished reality 
in the 18-month period. 

The depreciation benefit would accrue if 
the contract for such an investment. was 
made during that period even though the 
normal completion or delivery date should 
fall thereafter. 


The bill is retroactive to January 1, 1958 


It is proposed likewise that the provisions 
of the bill be made retroactive to cover 
capital investments made or contracted for 
since January 1, 1958. 

The reasons for the retroactive feature are 
obvious. As long as the bill is retroactive in 
its application, anticipated capital invest- 
ment will not be delayed pending the final 
approval of the bill. 


What is schedule F? 


Mr. President, as I have said, each Sen- 
ator has been provided with a copy of 
schedule F entitled “Tables of Useful Lives 
of Depreciable Property” issued by the United 
States Treasury Department, IRS 173. 

This schedule contains tables of the num- 
bers of years of useful life of capital in- 
vestments as now computed by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Senators should keep these figures before 
them constantly in considering this legis- 
lation and study them in relation to my 
statement on the bill and the bill itself. 

The bill covers all capital investments 

The Internal Revenue schedule to which 
I have referred, sets up depreciation periods 
for capital investments based on the esti- 
mated life of the product of the investment, 
be it buildings, machine tools, farm equip- 
ment or any of the hundreds of other items 
covered by the broad term of capital assets. 

This bill would apply to all of them so 
that its advantages would accrue to all on 
exactly the same basis. 
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Ten million Job sources 


The provisions of this bill would be ap- 
plicable to farmers and to small and big 
business alike, 

It has been estimated that there are some 
6 million farmers in the United States. 

There are some 4 million businesses of 
every size and description. 

Thus, when we pass this bill we will be 
making it possible for these 10 million busi- 
ness units to put more people to work almost 
at once. 

Specific provisions of the bill 

The bill, Mr. President, proposes these 
changes in the depreciation schedule for 
capital investments made or contracted for 
in the specified 18-month period: 

(1) The depreciation period for any capil- 
tal investment now based on up to and in- 
cluding a 15-year estimated useful life would 
be reduced by one-half. 

(2) That portion of the estimated life on 
any capital asset exceeding 15 years would 
be reduced by two-thirds, 


The immediate effect of this bill 


Let’s see what this bill would do, 

First. It would encourage the 10 million 
job-producing units in this country to do 
now what they may have anticipated for the 
future and open up financing to enable them 
to do it. 

Second. It will create now hundreds of 
thousands of jobs for people who do not 
have jobs. 

Third. It will act as a guaranty of greater 
security and improvement in existing jobs. 


Who would be the most enthusiastic about 
this bill? 

It is perfectly obvious that the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of this bill would be 
the men and women who want and need 
jobs, and the men and women who run the 
10 million business units which could provide 
those jobs. 

Their enthusiasm would be shared, too, by 
the men and women who now have jobs be- 
cause they would benefit through Improve- 
ment in and greater stability of the work 
they are now doing. 

All American taxpayers should support this 
bill because here is a way to cure the present 
recession and expand the national economy 
without costing the taxpayers a single 
penny. 

Examples of how depreciation would be 

figured under this bill 

For a farmer: A new tractor could be de- 
preciated within 5 years instead of 10 years; 
a threshing machine would be depreciated 
within 7144 years instead of 15 years; a corn 
crib could be depreciated within 12% years 
instead of 30 years. 

For the small factory owner: Tools and 
dies could be depreciated in 1% to 2 years 
instead of 3 to 4 years; heavier machinery 
and tools could be depreciated in 744 to 9 
years instead of 15 to 20 years. 

For heavy industry: A new plant of aver- 
age construction could be depreciated in 16 
years instead of 40 years. 

For rental housing: Homes, apartment 
buildings and office buildings of average 
construction could be depreciated within 16 
years instead of 40 years. 

For transportation systems: The beneficial 
effect of this bill on our dilemma-ridden rail- 
road system would be tremendous. Because 
they could depreciate it more rapidly, it is 
my best judgment that the railroads would 
immediately acquire hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of new equipment. Of course, 
the bill would also be applicable to other 
forms of transportation. 

For wholesale and retail establishments: 
This bill would provide an incentive for 
wholesale and retail stores to carry out now 
the renovation programs—new store fronts, 
new fixtures, etc—that they may need and 
have been anticipating in the future. 
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Why this is the best legislation the Congress 
could pass to put people back to work 
today 
This legislation has many advantages over 

public works programs. 

Public works programs are selective. The 
people they would employ would, at best, 
be only a fraction of those who need jobs. 

Public works projects would help in only 
certain scattered areas. Generally speaking, 
they would take a long time to get under 
way. 

In addition, under this bill workers would 
be more likely to get jobs in their own com- 
munities rather than having to move to an 
area in which @ public works project is 
planned because this bill will put 10 million 
business units in the United States in a posi- 
tion to act the very hour the legislation is 
passed using their own capital instead of 
taxpayers’ money. 

The administration has taken sound steps 


Mr, President, the administration and the 
Congress have moved with admirable courage 
and speed to take those steps it has been 
possible to take up to this time to cure our 
economic ills. They have been constructive 
steps, and I am sure that all us have ap- 
proved of the motives behind them. 

But here is a new, additional, and a 
wholly business-like, approach that will com- 
plement the program that is already under 
way. 

And again, I repeat, this bill would not cost 
the taxpayers a penny. 

Permanent jobs create new tax sources 


It is true, Mr. President, that this bill 
wouid have the effect of postponing some tax 
revenues. 

But, at the same time, it is altogether pos- 
sible, yes, even probable that the end result 
of stepped-up capital investments wouid, 
over the long pull, create even greater tax 
revenues in the future. 

I believe that this would be the case. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
would be the case because these, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be lasting and permanent jobs 
growing out of the creation of new, perma- 
nent, and lasting capital assets to add to the 
wealth of the Nation and to expand our 
economy over the years to come. 

This, then, Mr. President, is the best way to 
create jobs. 

It is the best way to add stability to exist- 
ing jobs. 

It is the private enterprise way. 

It lets America’s 10 million business units 
solve the problems of our economy without 
costing the taxpayer a penny. 

Because this is the best way, let's get the 
Job done just as quickly as the legislative 
process can be completed. 

(The bill follows: ) 


“A bill for the p of creating new 
jobs, giving greater stability to and im- 
proving existing jobs, and stimulating 
business during the next 18 months with 
resultant expansion of the national econ- 
omy in the years to come, by amending 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to allow more rapid depreciation for prop- 
erty constructed or acquired during 1958 
and 1959, or for the construction or ac- 
quisition of which a contract is entered 
into during 1958 or 1959, by reducing the 
useful life of such property for income- 
tax purposes 
“Be it enacted, etc., That section 167 of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 

to depreciation) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (h) as (i), and by inserting after 
subsection (g) the following new subsection: 

““*(h) Special rule for determining useful 
life of new y constructed or acquired 


during 1958 or 1959. 


“*(1) Special rule: For purposes of this 
section, the useful life of property described 
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in paragraph (3) shall, at the election of the 
yer, be a period equal to— 

“*(A) one-half of the useful life of such 

(determined without regard to this 
subsection), to the extent that such useful 
life does not exceed 15 years, plus 

“*(B) in the case of property which 
(without regard to this subsection) has a 
useful life in excess of 15 years, one-third of 
the useful life of such property (determined 
without regard to this subsection), to the 
extent that such useful life exceeds 15 years. 

“(2) Limitation: The useful life of any 
property shall not, by reason of the appli- 
cation of paragraph (1), be less than 3 years. 

“*(3) Property to which subsection ap- 
plies: Paragraph (1) shall apply only to 
property— 

“*(A) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is commenced during 1958 
or 1959, 

“*(B) which is acquired during 1958 or 
1959, and the original use of which com- 
mences with the taxpayer and commences 
after 1957, or 

“*(C) which is acquired, under the terms 
of a written contract entered into during 
1958 or 1959, within a reasonable time after 
1959 (taking into consideration the type of 
such property and such other factors as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations), and the original use of which 
commences with the taxpayer and com- 
mences after 1959. 

“*(4) Application to new construction: In 
the case of property described in paragraph 
(3) (A), paragraph (1) shall apply only to 
that portion of the basis of such property 
which is properly attributable to construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or erection during the 
period of 18 months begining with the day 
on which the construction, reconstruction, 
or erection of such property is commenced. 

“*(5) Election: 

“*(A) When and how made: The election 
provided by paragraph (1) shall be made 
with respect to any property within the time 
prescribed by law (including extensions 
thereof) for filing the return for the first 
taxable year for which a deduction under 
subsection (a) is allowable with respect to 
such property. The election shall be made 
in such manner and in such form as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. 

“*(B) Effect: An election made under 
this subsection with respect to any prop- 
erty shall not be revoked except with the 
consent of the Secretary or his delegate and 
under such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate may prescribe.’ 

“Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1957.” 


[From Business Week of May 3, 1958] 
REVIVING THE Fast WRITEOFF—SENATOR 
CAPEHART AND SOME POTENT SUPPORTERS 
Want To HELP CURE THE RECESSION BY 
LETTING BUSINESSMEN AND FARMERS DE- 
PRECIATE CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS FASTER 
THAN USUAL 
Momentum is gathering this week behind 
a new antirecession tax idea aimed at stim- 
ulating capital expansion without resort to 
a general tax reduction program. Senator 
Homer CAPEHART, Republican, of Indiana 
introduced a bill that would speed up the 
depreciation for tax purposes of new capital 
investment and equipment started between 
January 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 
CAPEHART already is collecting an impres- 
sive list of supporters for his plan, including 
many industry groups. For example, the 
Machinery & Allied Products Institute wants 
faster tax writeoff for the machine tool in- 
dustry. Last week the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund came out for faster depreciation on 
eapital improvements started in the next 12 
months. 
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Economists testifying recently before Con- 
gressional committees have listed acceler- 
ated amortization as a recession remedy. 
President Eisenhower at his Wednesday 
news conference included depreciation aid 
among specific tax reduction plans that 
should be given special study. 


EARLIER PROGRAM DILUTED 


A fast tax writeoff program inaugurated 
during the Korean war was ended by Con- 
gress last year. Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia pushed through a bill 
virtually killing the program on the grounds 
that it was being used in peacetime to ex- 
pand production of goods for civilian con- 
sumption. The Byrd measure continued 
the 5-year writeoff only for new items or 
items with no civilian market produced for 
the military and for Atomic Energy Com- 
mission research. 

The Capehart bill, unlike the predecessor 
program, would be aimed at all business and 
industry, including agriculture. It would 
apply to all items listed under the Internal 
Revenue Service's Bulletin F, 

Basically, this is what the Capehart pro- 
posal would do: 

Reduce substantially the period during 
which capital investments may be depreci- 
ated, provided they are contracted for within 
an 18-month period. 

Make the program retroactively effective 
as of January 1, 1958, and apply it to all 
improvements begun or contracted for dur- 


ing the ensuing 18 months. 


On goods that are now depreciated over 
& 15-year period or less, cut the time in 
half. 


On goods and investments normally amor- 
tized over more than 15 years, cut the first 
15 years in half and the balance by two- 
thirds, 

APPLICATIONS 

CAPEHART estimates his relief bill would 
apply to 6 million farmers and 4 million 
businessmen. 

For example, under the Capehart proposal 
a farmer could depreciate a new tractor in 
5 years, instead of 10 as now provided. But 
@ corn crib, which now must be amortized 
over a 30-year period, would be cut to å 
1214-year life expectancy. 

The small factory owner could depreciate 
tools and dies in 144 to 2 years, instead of 
from 3 to 4 years. Heavier tools could be 
depreciated in 714 to 9 years instead of 15 
to 20 years. 

In heavy industry, a new plant of average 
construction could be depreciated in 16 
years instead of 40. 

As for rental housing—homes, apartment 
buildings, and office buildings of average 
construction could also be depreciated in 
16 years instead of 40. ; 

BARBERS BENEFIT 

It also would apply to railroad equipment 
and new fixtures and store fronts for re- 
tailers and wholesalers. Even barber shops 
would benefit, CAPEHART points out. A bar- 
ber chair could be depreciated in 6 years 
instead of 12. Passenger cars used com- 
mercially, now depreciated over 5 years, 
could be amortized in 24% years, and sales- 
men could amortize their cars in 1144 instead 
of 3 years. 

The idea, says CAPEHART, would be to get 
companies to launch construction projects 
and purchase new equipment within the 18- 
month period when the economy needs a 
lift. 

EFFECT ON REVENUES 

The Federal Government would have to 
postpone collection of between $600 million 
and $1 billion a year. But CAPEHART CON- 
tends that increased capital investment, 
over the long pull, would actually create 
greater tax revenues in the future. 
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PROSPECTS FOR ACTION 


It is possible that faster depreciation and 
some excise relief may be the only tax 
liberalizing measures on which Congress 
will act this session. Something will have 
to be done about the increases imposed 
during Korea in manufacturers’ excise and 
corporation income tax rates. Unless ex- 
tended, the increases will expire June 30. 
Action on these taxes may be used as the 
vehicle to grant some selective excise re- 
ductions—such as a cut in the 10 percent 
tax om new Cars and the 3 percent freight 
transportation tax. A push will be made 
to cut other excises, but Congress will be 
reluctant to open up the whole field. A 
number of excises were reduced substan- 
tially in the 1954 revision bill, and it’s 
doubtful that Congress would be willing to 
cut taxes in this category again. 


LOUISVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Louisville, Ky., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CaPEHART: Congratulations 
on introducing S. 3718 and very best wishes 
for its passage, I believe it would be a great 
incentive to a more rapid business recovery. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH P, VINSEL, 


Fort WAYNE, IND., May 14, 1958. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Allow me to express appre- 
ciation for your suggested action to establish 
more favorable depreciation schedules for 
real estate. If you would add to this an ex- 
cise moratorium for a limited time on hard 
goods, you could force some spending to take 
advantage of savings during such a morato- 
rium. Let’s not give away tax money unless 
it forces spending. 

Cordially, 
Ep. C. KNAKE. 
BURCH PLOW Works, INC., 
Evansville, Ind., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have read with much in- 
terest your bill to restore employment and 
guarantee the permanency of existing jobs, 
introduced in the Senate on April 28. 

It certainly is time that capital and labor 
realize to the fullest extent that there is a 
limit to all things and that there should 
be a leveling off in fairness to both. When 
labor is not working, conditions everywhere 
soon show it. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A. V. BURCH. 


STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Homer: I read with interest your 
speech made on Monday, April 28. This is 
exactly down the lines of my thinking that 
I have to write you and compliment you 
on it. 

The bulletin F issued by the United 
States Treasury Department is absurd, on 
the face of it. Some items can be used for 
100 years, if you care to fall that far behind 
the times; other items have to be replaced 
within 2 or 3 years if you want to keep up 
with the times. 

We are not doing any favor to our econ- 
omy when a bureaucratic setup undertakes 
to tell you how long your equipment should 
be good for and when you should replace it. 

I think we have fairly good laws along 
that line, if the Internal Revenue Depart- 
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ment would allow them to be used, They 
seem to want to write their own laws as 
they go along somewhat as the “new deal- 
ish” Supreme Court. 

I am firmly of the belief that these things 
will eventually right themselves, and I be- 
lieve you will help by such action as you 
have taken, 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM B. STOKELY, Jr. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CROWN POINT, 
Crown Point, Ind., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CAPEHART: I meant to write to you 
a long time ago about taxes. Now I received 
and read with interest your speech before the 
Senate on April 28, 1958, concerning your 
bill, S. 3718. 

I am indeed happy that some Senator real- 
izes that our income-tax structure is choking 
the American people, not too slowly but 
surely. 

The stepped up depreciation of property 
would help a lot, but tell me how the Gov- 
ernment ever figures it can or should take 50 
percent to 91 percent of anyone’s income? 
Surely we all know that the people in the 
high brackets are the people who give em- 
ployment to a great number of workers. Can 
anyone think it good business to take 91 
percent of their income and destroy whatever 
incentive they may have to produce? 

If we cut taxes we must cut Government 
expenses, and that is a must, and both should 
be done without delay. Every Member of 
Congress will agree with the above but na 
one has the courage to put the idea to worl. 

I would appreciate hearing from you, 

Cordially yours, 
J. H. Brown, Chairman. 
NAEGELE ADVERTISING COMPANY 
or INDIANA, INC., 
Evansville, Ind., May 14, 1958. 
Re Your bill S. 3718. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I want to congratulate you 
on the foresight and simplicity contained 
in your bill S. 3718, a copy of which I have 
just read. 

I sincerely wish you every success in guid- 
ing this bill through as it certainly seems 
to make sense to me as a small-business 
man. 

Most sincerely yours, 
NAEGELE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 
JOHN AVULL, President. 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Greensburg, Ind., May 10, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER E. OAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CAPEHART: I have received and 
read your speech delivered Monday, April 28, 
1958, relative to bill S. 3718. This proposal 
sounds very good to me and I agree that this 
would be a much better procedure than to 
enter into a program of public works. 

I pray that the Lord will guide you fellows 
on Capitol Hill as you direct the affairs of 
our great country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy A, Gray, Minister. 
NAPPANEE ADVANCE-NEwWsS, 
Nappanee, Ind., May 26, 1958. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR: We enclose tear sheets of 

your economy-boosting depreciation accel- 
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erating bill, which we are running in all our 
papers, and which we believe is an excellent 
measure. 

Some officials, without legislative author- 
ity, have in the past increased taxes by 
lengthening depreciation time as much as 
from 10 years to 20 or 25 years. 

This has been adverse to employment and 
disastrous to an increasing number of small 
businesses, particularly weekly newspapers. 

Small weeklies cannot buy new machinery. 
Larger papers have been holding machinery 
longer into obsolescence, and out of the used- 
machinery market. 

Your bill is more than a recession booster, 
It will aid, and in some cases save, the small- 
business man, 

May we have the new increased third-class 
mail rates, reported passed after conference 
on that bill? We issue four free newspaper- 
shoppers, mailed under third-class postage, 
about 24,000, in addition to Nappanee 
Advance-News. 

The requirement that demands street ad- 
dressing for identical mail on home-carrier 
routes is a completely punitive measure that 
increases annoyance, work, and expense for 
the post office. It hurts the business, par- 
ticularly of small advertisers, and diminishes 
employment. 

The 2%4-cent third-class rate is so high 
that private delivery to rural areas at lower 
cost will arise to compete with the post office 
and lower their revenues. 

Local and in-county third-class mail has 
been profitable to the post office and this 
could well be at a lower rate than third-class 
mail sent long distances. 

We also believe it is an unprofitable bu- 
reaucratic rule that forbids third-class mail- 
ers from transporting our own third-class 
mail, at our expense from one post office to 
another to speed up service. This is a com- 
mon practice in second-class mailing and 
saves money for the post office. 

Very truly yours, 
Tom Myers, Publisher. 
[From the Nappanee (Ind.) Advance-News 
of May 15, 1958] 


CAPEHART BILL To MAKE JOBS AND Bic BUYING 


Double the depreciation allowance under 
income taxes for new machinery, new build- 
ing, modernization, new store fronts, homes 
and plants, Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART rec- 
ommends in a new bill he has introduced in 
Congress to give the economy a boost and 
make jobs. 

Farmers get double depreciation on trac- 
tors and farm implements. 

Private enterprise and initiative will get 
goods moving and make jobs far faster than 
public works can, says Senator CAPEHART. 
And this accelerated depreciation plan will 
not cost the taxpayers one cent. 

Ten million job-producing units can im- 
mediately start making jobs under the plan 
in every corner of the country from cities to 
crossroad centers and to remote farms and 
ranches. 

There are 6 million farmers and 4 million 
businesses in the country, reaching every 
part of the United States. Public works will 
aid only selected areas and workers will have 
to relocate for big projects and some of the 
small, 

The Capehart plan will make for greater 
security in jobs with modernization of ma- 
chinery when jobs are being lost by obsoles- 
cence of machinery and equipment. 

For a farmer, a new tractor could be de- 
preciated within 5 years instead of 10 years; 
a threshing machine would be depreciated 
within 74% years instead of 15 years; a corn 
crib could be depreciated within 1214 years 
instead of 30 years. 

For the small factory owner, tools and dies 
could be depreciated in 144 to 2 years instead 
of 3 to 4 years; heavier machinery and tools 
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could be depreciated in 744 to 9 years instead 
of 15 to 20 years. 

For a heavy industry, a new plant of aver- 
age construction could be depreciated in 16 
years instead of 40 years. 

For rental housing, homes, apartment 
buildings, and office buildings of average 
construction could be depreciated within 16 
years instead of 40 years. 

For wholesale and retail establishments, 
the bill would provide an incentive for 
wholesale and retail stores to carry out now 
the renovation programs—new store fronts, 
new fixtures, etc., that they may need and 
have been anticipating in the future. 

Public-works programs are selective. The 
people thus employed would, at best, be only 
a fraction of those who need jobs. 

In addition, under the Capehart bill, 
workers would be more likely to get jobs in 
their own communities, rather than to have 
to move to an area in which a public-works 
project is planned. 

This bill will make it possible for 10 mil- 
lion business units in the United States to 
act the very hour the bill is enacted and to 
use their own capital, instead of the tax- 
payers’ money. 


PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CoO., 
Vincennes, Ind., May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable HOMER &. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: It has been a 
pleasure to read your speech made in the 
Senate on Monday, April 28, 1958, with 
reference to employment through stimula- 
tion of construction and buying by the help 
of depreciation. You certainly have hit the 
nail on the head. I know of three small 
concerns who would build and equip their 
plants this year if such a bill would be 
passed, 

When small plants have to siphon off 30 
percent of their cash profits each year or 
52 percent if they run over $25,000 it takes 
practically all of their working capital. The 
balance is invested in machinery or equip- 
ment, the basis far in excess of their present 
depreciation allowances, and there simply 
isn’t anything left from income to use for 
building buildings or buying new equipment. 
Small businesses do not have access to capi- 
tal like large businesses, and so are more or 
less dependent upon their own resources or 
local bank loans. As a businessman can 
know, both of these sources are not satisfac- 
tory for these purposes under the present 
setup. 

If Congress would pass this bill and at the 
same time would give businesses with net 
incomes of $25,000 to $100,000 some tax re- 
lief for a period of 5 years, I wager you would 
see an enormous pickup in construction and 
the purchase of new machinery as quickly as 
it could be brought about. 

More power to you, Senator. 

Cordially, 
T. M. SHIRCLIFF. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP., 
South Bend, Ind., June 13, 1958. 
The Honorable HOMER CAPEHART, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: I was very 
pleased to read recently of your introduction 
into the Senate of Senate bill S. 3718, which 
I understand proposes faster recovery dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959 of the cost of new capital 
goods through depreciation allowances. I 
believe this sort of proposal is constructive 
and will be helpful to the entire economy. 
Very truly yours, 
J. A. MACLEAN, 
Assistant Group Executive, 
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MESHBERGER STONE CO., 
Columbus, Ind., May 12, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer E. CaPEHART, 
Senator of Indiana, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: I wish to 
thank you for sending us a copy of your 
speech made in the Senate, Monday, April 
28, 1958, regarding the purpose of a bill to 
restore employment and guarantee the per- 
manency of existing jobs. 

I have read with interest this speech and 
considered the effect of your bill with re- 
gard to our own situation. I thought it 
would interest you to know that in our own 
case this could have a very stimulating effect 
toward increasing our capital expenditures 
during the next year. We have been plan- 
ning a new plant in central Indiana to be 
installed within the next 3 years. Some- 
thing of this nature would very likely have 
the effect of pushing this date forward and 
to take advantage of the increased deprecia- 
tion schedule, obviously thereby creating 
additional employment at this time when it 
is so sorely needed. 

Undoubtedly it would have similar effect 
in very many businesses. We are also in the 
contracting business under the Columbus 
Paving Co., Inc. I am sure that it would 
accelerate and increase the purchase of con- 
struction equipment at this time also. 

Again I wish to thank you for sending us 
copies of your addresses from time to time. 
Would like to state that we think you are 
doing a fine job in representing the State 
of Indiana in Washington as well as dem- 
onstrating real statesmanship in your ap- 
proach to many of the areas of national and 
international problems, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROGER MesHBERGER, Vice President. 


COMMITTEE OF 100, 
South Bend, Ind., May 6, 1958, 
Hon. HOMER E, CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: I want to con- 
gratulate you on the bill you introduced 
increasing depreciation deductions to bring 
about a spur in capital investment. I be- 
lieve that the adoption of this measure 
would help greatly in snapping us out of this 
present recession. 

We will urge the adoption of this legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
F. R. HENREKIN, 
Ezecutive Director. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 6, 1958. 
Senator Homer CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This association congratulates you on the 
contents of S. 3718. This bill would help 
the phase of the construction industry 
which needs help the most, namely the com- 
mercial and industrial field. Moreover, 
S. 3718 would help the Nation's economy in 
the American way. 

Harry P. TAYLOR, 
Executive Secretary, General Build- 
ing Contractors Association, Phil- 
adelphia Builders Chapter, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America, 
PERU FOUNDRY CO., 
Peru, Ind., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Simm: Mr. Jess Murden has brought to 
my attention your presentation of a bill to 
set up accelerated depreciations for new 
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equipment, constructed or acquired during 
1958 or 1959. 

Needless to say, this is, in our opinion, a 
very fine assist to small business during a 
time when new equipment is so urgently 
needed to stay in business to compete with 
the larger and better financed companies. 

I want to commend you very sincerely for 
your presentation of the purpose of the bill 
also. I trust that this bill will find its way 
to the proper committee and be acted upon 
as quickly as possible, so that if same is 
passed, we will get the benefit of it in the 
nearest possible future. 

Yours very truly, 
Peru Founpry Co., 
A. F. Fries, President. 


LILLY VARNISH CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Congress of the United States, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Homer: I was pleased to read in the 
paper the other day of the bill you intro- 
duced as a depression cure, the increasing 
of depreciation allowances to business. 
Something of this kind is more likely to in- 
crease jobs than pump priming of whatever 
description, and I think the same could be 
said by comparing this approach to tax cuts. 
A move of this kind would encourage the cre- 
ation of jobs, and that’s what is needed. 
With regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
W., I, LONGSWORTH, 
President. 


SOLLITT CONSTRUCTION CO., INC., 
South Bend, Ind., April 30, 1958. 
Senator Homer CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: Many of your 
friends read, with interest, the bill you pro- 
posed yesterday to relax our tax laws in re- 
gard to depreciation. There is no doubt in 
our mind that a faster tax writeoff would 
give much emphasis to improving industrial 
spending for plant and equipment. 

Spending by industries for new plants has 
been cut drastically in northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, however, there are many 
concerns that have plans which they are 
holding in abeyance and such an incentive 
as a faster tax writeoff would, we believe, 
bring these plans out of moth balls. — 

If anything, your bill would seem to be too 
conservative but it certainly is a step in the 
right direction and if there is anything that 
we can do to get others behind it, please 
let us know. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD I. GAGNON, 
Secretary. 
TERRE HAUTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Terre Haute, Ind., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you so 
much for sending to me the particulars of 
your bill to stimulate construction and pur- 
chasing by reducing the periods during which 
capital investments may be depreciated for 
tax purposes. 

Certainly passage of the bill would result 
in more employment in every field and this 
without the semblance of a dole. 

I particularly like the time limitation 
clause. So often these emergency measures 
become an integral and permanent part of 
our laws. You are to be congratulated not 
only on the introduction of the bill but upon 
your good judgment in terminating its effec- 
tiveness. 
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‘The measure will have full attention of our 
legislative committee. 
I have asked WTHI radio for the tapes. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN K. Lams, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE FOUNTAIN Trust CO., 
Covington, Ind., May 12, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Some days ago I read in the 
daily paper of your proposal to enact legis- 
lation which would give accelerated deprecia- 
tion for tax purposes. 

I pointed out to several of my friends that 
this was the first real constructive effort or 
idea that had been offered, in my opinion, 
that was badly needed to help the present 
economical situation. 

Sincerely, 
M. H. Coox., 
Secretary. 


THE FELDMAN AGENCY, 
Evansville, Ind., May 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer E. CaPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I have just com- 
pleted the reading of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp report which your office so kindly 
sends me. 

S. 3718 certainly appears to be a bill that 
will do everything you say it will. I know 
our expansion plans would change with the 
passage of this legislation. 

We to hope the Senators will hold imme- 
diate hearings, so that the bill may be passed 
without undue delay. 

Best wishes, 

GEORGE FELDMAN, 


Turco Propucts, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Buiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have observed with interest your pro- 
posal to allow larger depreciation allowances 
for capital assets built or purchased in 1958- 
59 as a means of spurring business expendi- 
ture. 

How typical our situation is, or how many 
companies might be moved to undertake ex- 

m, modernization or replacement of 
obsolete facilities, I have little idea, but I 
am quite sure that in our own case permis- 
sion to accelerate depreciation would get our 
project under way very quickly. Financing 
is not a problem. 

We have plans completed for an approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 headquarters and research 
facility but we are slow to proceed because: 

(1) The depreciation reserve provided by 
the facilities which are to be obsoleted is only 
a fraction of the cost of the new facility. 

(2) The combination of a 52-percent tax 
base and limited depreciation allowances re- 
duces the attraction for new investment. 

Not to overstate the matter, we expect to 
go ahead with some part of the project, re- 
gardless. This most probably will mean that 
we will build now only the central building 
in the photograph enclosed—at a cost of 
about $400,000. But, as I have indicated, 
granted accelerated depreciation we would 
be underway with the entire project in 30 
days. 

Ours may be an isolated case, but I doubt 
it. There seems to be no shortage either of 
potential risk capital or of confidence in the 
longer range future. There is timidity about 
committing that capital, however. 

Very truly yours, 

S. G. THORNBURY, 
President. 
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-ENUDSEN CO., INC., 
Boise, Idaho, May 14, 1958. 
The Honorable HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART:; I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of May 9 and the reprints 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 28, 
carrying your speech and the features of the 
bill, S. 3718, which you introduced in the 
Senate. 

In accordance with your suggestions I 
have addressed letters on this subject to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to Senator Henry 
C. DworsHak and to Con Hamer H. 
Bunce. Copies of these letters are enclosed 
herewith. I trust that my action will assist 
in crystallizing support for your proposals, 

Wishing you success in your endeavors, I 
remain 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Morrison, 
President, 


Morrison-KNupDSEN Co., INC., 
Boise, Idaho, May 14, 1958. 
The Honorable ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have noted with 
particular interest the provisions of S. 3718, 
introduced by Senator CAPEHART and re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Senator CAPEHART’S bill would authorize 
greatly increased depreciation allowances on 
capital assets built or acquired during 1958 
and 1959. In my opinion, S. 3718 is among 
the most realistic of antirecession proposals 
yet advanced, because: 

(1) By permitting business and industry 
to accumulate greater depreciation reserves, 
it would provide the incentive for new capi- 
tal expenditure and the resump- 
tion of many which have been deferred. 
Capital expenditure programs generate em- 
ployment on a nationwide scale in the great- 
est possible range of industries. 

(2) It would permit expeditious accom- 
plishment of the objective (employment) as 
an alternative to time-consuming procedures 
involved in Congressional authorizations of 
and appropriations for public works, Busi- 
ness and industry would use the dollars 
which the Federal Government is now col- 
lecting in taxes and ultimately spending to 
attain the same objective. Therefore, the 
temporary tax revenue loss would not be a 
true loss to the general economy of the 
United States. 

(3) By permitting business and industry to 
accumulate greater depreciation reserves, the 
burden on banks, insurance companies and 
other lending agencies would be lightened 
substantially. Tight money and high inter- 
est rates in the investment capital markets 
would be supplanted by a normal and stabil- 
ized supply-and-demand condition. 

(4) Depreciation allowance tables of the 
Internal Revenue Service are in general un- 
realistic and inequitable from the standpoint 
that insufficient depreciation reserves can be 
accumulated to meet increased replacement 
costs. Senator CAPEHART'S proposals there- 
fore possess merit apart from the sponta- 
neous and wholesome influence they would 
exert on the general economy of the United 
States. 

For the reasons herein stated, I hope that 
S. 3718 will have your earnest and favorable 
consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. W. Morrison, 
President. 


YECK & Yack, INC., 
Dayton, Ohio, May 16, 1958. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I understand 
that you are preparing a bill to provide for 
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increased depreciation allowances for capi- 
tal goods purchases which are purchased in 
the next year or so. 

I can't imagine anything better to step up 
sales. This is the kind of thing that will 
actually get wheels turning and quick 
action. 

But as long as it is not acted upon it will 
actually delay buying on the part of busi- 
nessmen who feel they'd rather wait a 
month or two and get increased deprecia- 
tion. 

Why don't you make the starting point for 
such a depreciation retroactive to, say, May 
1? Then businessmen could start ordering 
now with the assurance that their purchases 
would be subject to accelerated depreciation 
if the bill became law. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn D. Yeck. 

P. S.—I'm ready to spend $70,000 on a 
building and remodeling but the hope of ac- 
celerated depreciation is holding me up. 


M. M. SUNDT CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Tucson, Ariz., May 14, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: We have just 
been furnished by the Washington office of 
Associated General Contractors a draft of 
your remarks accompanying the introduc- 
tion of Senate bill No. 3718, to allow more 
rapid depreciation of property and equipment 
to stimulate business and employment. After 
reading the contents of the bill and your 
remarks, we felt that it would be only proper 
that we write to you to extend our deep 
appreciation to you for having originated 
such a very fine piece of legislation and to 
assure you that not only we as a company 
but contractors everywhere and contractors’ 
associations throughout the Nation will 
throw their full support behind this piece 
of legislation. 

We feel that anyone who will make an 
effort to understand the bill—above all, who 
will read your remarks accompanying its in- 
troduction—could not do other than agree 
that this Is a very wise, important, and neces- 
sary piece of legislation, and we are today 
writing our Senators soliciting their full 
support for the bill. 

Again thanking you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. NAUMANN, 
Vice President. 


FRANCE PACKING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 14, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: I want to convey 
my deep appreciation to you for introducing 
a bill that would speed up depreciation on 
farm and business facilities. More rapid de- 
preciation is an absolute necessity to obtain 
adequate modern equipment for Govern- 
ment-ridden enterprise. My only regret in 
the case of your bill is that it contains a 
time limit. This should not be, as I will 
explain below. 

You must realize that any modern piece 
of equipment being bought to replace a de- 
preciated machine is much more refined and 
many, many times more expensive than the 
cost of the depreciated machine. Conse- 
quently, the depreciation applies only to a 
fraction of the cost of the replacement, 

I will take a concrete example that ac- 
tually exists in my plant. In the boom year 
of 1927 we bought two new 24-inch Bullard 
vertical turret lathes for $4,800 each. The 
vertical turret lathe of comparable size that 
Bullard now offers was recently quoted to us 
at $62,496, and there is no American compe- 
tition to turn to. 
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With the present unsound tax policy this 
is what would take place in order to re- 
place just one of our 30-year-old lathes: We 
have the $4,800 credited to depreciation of 
the old machine. If we could now find a 
buyer for it in this depressed used ma- 
chinery market it is estimated it would be 
dificult to obtain $3,500 per lathe. Add 
these two figures together and we have $8,300 
to apply against $62,476 for the new machine, 
leaving $54,176 to be mustered at the rate 
of 48 cents from each dollar made in profit. 
Consequently it requires $112,866 of profit 
before taxes to replace a single machine. And 
all the time other machines are coming up 
for replacement and we are confronted with 
the same cycle with them. But let's return 
to the case of the Bullard. In 1957 we made 
8 percent on sales before taxes (the low rate 
being due to old machinery for the most 
part). At this rate of return it would re- 
quire $1,410,000 sales, which is more than 
1957 net sales, to produce enough money 
before taxes to replace just one Bullard. 

Something very drastic and unselfish must 
be done by Government to rectify the des- 
Picable policies that have created such a 
situation. Bear in mind that the exceed- 
ingly high price for the new Bullard, as in 
any other piece of equipment, is primarily 
influenced by the necessity of setting a sell- 
ing price that will net an adequate profit 
based on 48 cents net from a dollar made. 

I would therefore ask you to consider your 
rapid depreciation bill as a permanent tax 
policy and also endeavor to permit the cor- 
poration income tax rate to drop to 47 per- 
cent on July 1, 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. FRANCE. 


THE WALKER & SwaseEy CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I am in perfect accord with 
your bill, S. 3718, as I felt business has 
needed this for quite some time. However, 
in working out a plan sim‘iar to yours, the 
thought occurred to me that the deprecia- 
tion requirements should be staggered. 

In other words, encouragement should be 
made now and until the end of the year 
when it is probably more needed than it 
would be in the middle of 1959. Therefore, 
I would have suggested any equipment pur- 
chased from January 1, 1958, let’s say until 
June 30, 1958, 50 percent of the normal 
allowable depreciation, and then a drop of 
5 percent per month until June 30, 1959. 
In this way the push would be on toward 
buying equipment now, or fairly soon, rather 
than hold off until next year. 

Certainly the industry needs a better de- 
preciation setup of capital equipment if we 
are to stay ahead in the production race, 

Yours very truly, 
I. T. WHITE, 

Manager, Construction Equipment Sales. 


BORMAN ELECTRIC CO., 
Evansville, Ind. 

“Senator CAPEHART, Republican, of Indiana, 
offered a bill designed to spur capital invest- 
ment through greatly increased depreciation 
tax deductions. His measure would double 
or more than double—depending on the type 
of asset involved—the amount of deduction 
that could be taken from business tax re- 
turns for capital assets built or acquired dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. The legislation was in- 
troduced amid other moves on Capitol Hill 
aimed at countering the business recession. 
Senator Dovcras, Democrat, of Illinois, 
started hearings by his House-Senate Eco- 
nomic Committee designed to gather evi- 
dence that tax reductions are needed.” 

Wonderful. 
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H. B. ALEXANDER & Son, INC., 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable HOMER CaPEHART, 
The United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: We note in legis- 
lative news from Washington this past week 
that the Capehart bill S. 3718 has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Finance. 

We believe that your bill would be of 
benefit to us as contractors, so that we 
might depreciate equipment and property at 
& faster rate. This would result in capital 
gains for purposes of expansion, thus ever 
affording additional employment, and there- 
fore, more tax revenue. 

We wish you success in the passage of 
this bill, and we have written, accordingly, 
to our Senators and Congressman. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. ALEXANDER & Son, INC., 
W.H. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


F. HURLBUT CO., 
Green Bay, Wis., May 5, 1958. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Homer: We have read with a great 
deal of interest, the proposed Capehart bill 
which will allow faster depreciation of busi- 
ness assets. 

We have advocated such a thing for a long 
time, because, during the current recession 
we know of no other scheme that would re- 
sult in quicker reemployment. Industry 
would be encouraged to purchase new equip- 
ment and build new facilities, if they were 
given some inducement for the chance they 
might be taking. Because of our interest 
and belief in the plan, we are writing our 
Senators, Mr. Proxmime and Mr. WILEY, and 
the fact that this bill will also be introduced 
in the House of Representatives, we are writ- 
ing Mr. JoHn W. Byrnes. 

We hope they will give their support to 
the bill. Kindest regards, 

Yours very truly, 
F. HurLBUT Co., 
By C, J. RENARD. 


Mar 5, 1958. 
Congressman JoHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: We under- 
stand there were introduced in the House, 
by Representative SIMmPsoN of Pennsylvania, 
a bill designed by Senator CAPEHART, in- 
tended to spur a big capital investment 
boom by greatly increasing depreciation de- 
ductions businesses may take in computing 
income taxes. 

We have felt for a long time that, if during 
the present recession some inducement were 
given to business, it would encourage them 
to increase their capital expenditures or 
equipment and facilities, that this would 
be one means of putting men back to work 
quickly. There is no doubt, that industry, 
with some encouragement would provide ex- 
tended facilities now, under present condi- 
tions, if advantages might be given them 
taxwise. 

We hope you will extend your support to 
this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
F. HURLBUT CO. 
By C. J. RENARD. 
(Copy to Senator CAPEHART.) 
May 5, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: We have read oi 
Senator CAPEHART'S proposed legislation de- 
signed to spur a big capital investment boom 
by greatly increasing depreciation deductions 
businesses may take in computing income 
taxes. 
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We have felt for a long time that, if dur- 
ing the t recession some inducement 
were given to business, it would encourage 
them to increase their capital expenditures 
or equipment and facilities, that this would 
be one means of putting men back to work 
quickly. There is no doubt that industry, 
with some encouragement, would provide ex- 
tended facilities now, under present condi- 
tions, if advantages might be given them tax- 


We hope you will extend your support to 
the bill. 
Yours very truly, 
F. HURLBUT Co., 
By C. J. RENARD. 
(Copy to Senator CarrHarrt.) 
May 5, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We have read of 
Senator CAPEHART’S proposed legislation de- 
signed to spur a big capital investment boom 
by greatly increasing depreciation deduc- 
tions businesses may take in computing in- 
come taxes. 

We have felt for a long time that, if dur- 
ing the present recession some inducement 
were given to business, it would encourage 
them to increase their capital expenditures 
or equipment and facilities, that this would 
be one means of putting men back to work 
quickiy. There is no doubt that industry, 
with some encouragement would provide ex- 
tended facilities now, under present condi- 
tions, if advantages might be given them 
taxwise. 

We hope you will extend your support to 
the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
F. HURLBUT CO., 
By C. J. RENARD. 
(Copy to Senator CAPEHART.) 


Green Bay, Wis., May 2, 1958. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Homer: I read in the Journal of Com- 
merce about your bill designed to spur a 
big capital investment boom. 

I have written our Senators as per the at- 
tached copy. 

Iam mighty glad that you are still on the 
job and you don't seem to change any. 

Sincerely, 
Frep W. HURLBUT: 
May 2, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We have read Sena- 
tor CAPEHART’S bill designed to spur a capital 
investment boom. 

I wrote you some time ago about this. 

I think you should get behind Senator 
CaPenart’s bill and push it. 

Allis-Chalmers just laid off 500 workmen. 

No cut in taxes will put those workmen 
back to work, but if Senator Carenarr writes 
a bill that will force manufacturers to build 
this year, both buildings and new machinery, 
I am sure Allis-Chalmers will put those 500 
men back to work in a hurry. 

We know many firms in our territory, in- 
cluding ourselves, who have put off the build- 
ing of buildings and buying new machinery 
because we are frightened. 

There has been no tax reduction mentioned 
yet that will make us build or buy, but you 
reduce the depreciation to 5 years on new 
buildings and new machinery and we will 
be forced to go in and buy immediately. 


Sincerely, 
FreD W. HURLBUT. 
(Copies to Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Con= 
gressman JOHN W. BYRNES.) 
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NELSE MORTENSEN & CO., INC., 
Seattle, Wash., May 7, 1958. 
Honorable Homer CAPEHART, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CaPeHART: We would like to 
commend you on your sponsoring the Cape- 
hart bill (8. 3718), 

It is our feeling that this bill offers the 
best means of assisting the depressed indus- 
tries of the Pacific Northwest at the present 
time. 

Very eau yours, 
NELSE MORTENSEN & Co., INC., 
By D.J. SPARLING. 


PENDLETON TOOL INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 5, 1958. 
Re accelerated depreciation. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GREETINGS: I am glad to learn from the cur- 
rent Business Press that you are pressing for 
this. 

One employee in the capital goods indus- 
tries keeps three to five busy in the trades and 
services. 

The current recession is principally in the 
capital goods industries. 

Most manufacturers who will take advan- 
tage of accelerated depreciation will be doing 
it for replacement of older equipment, re- 
habilitation, and projects they cannot afford 
under normal depreciation schedules. 

The net result will be business improve- 
ments rather than expansion. 

Just think what will happen when 150,000 
ealesmen for capital goods products go out 
over the land with the emotional appeal, 
“buy this and charge it to expense.” 

a Respectfully yours, 
Morris B. PENDLETON, 
President. 


KANKAKEE, ILL., May 8, 1958. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I was happy to see that you 
are in back of the legislation to accelerated 
depreciation. I think you have the answer to 
getting people to work in 1958 and keeping 
at work. In regard to depreciation, you 
should give that privilege to anybody with 
any kind of a building that calls for depre- 
ciation. 

I had the pleasure of meeting you at the 
Morris Inn in South Bend at a small gathering 
in the summer before your last election. 
Give my regards to Senator DIRKSEN and 
Representative Les ARENDS if you see them, 

Respectfully yours, 
Romy HAMMES. 
Paciric Screntiric CO., 

San Francisco, Calif., May 12, 1958. 
Subject: Bill S. 3718, revision of bulletin F. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 

The United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator CAPEHART: I have just heard 
of subject bill which you have just intro- 
duced and want to tell you of my enthusi- 
astic endorsement. 

As one who has started a business from 
the ground up, entirely on retained earnings 
(since my partners and I had no money with 
which to start a business), I am keenly 
aware of the severe handicaps imposed by 
many tax laws on small business. Actually 
our tax laws are severe deterrents to indi- 
vidual enterprise and small business, and 
act almost to force a business to sell out 
or go public—just to be able to keep up 
with minimum necessary growth and to pro- 
tect the owners’ families in the event of 
death, 

The present depreciation laws are some of 
the worst offenders and are particularly bur- 
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densome to small business during these days 
of continuing inflation. 

So, your. bill has my most enthusiastic 
support and any suggestions as to ways in 
which I can help give you backing would 

ted. 


Tue ILLINOIS CANNING CO., 
Hoopeston, Ill., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: I am very much 
interested in reading the transcript from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp regarding the 
bill which you introduced on April 28. I 
am heartily in accord with the purposes of 
this bill and my only fault would be that I 
think eventually it should be and will be 
considered proper to permit the immediate 
writing off, not only of any expense items, 
but for so-called additions to capital assets 
as well. I am convinced that as you have 
outlined—nothing would have such a bene- 
ficial effect on the economy of the Nation, 
as to permit individuals and business to 
write off quickly major improvements. 

We just had a revenue agent in our office 
for 3 weeks examining a return for a recent 
year, and in the course of his examination 
he disallowed a number of items which we 
had claimed as expense. All this amounted 
to was that we have to depreciate these 
items over the next 3 to 8 years and pres- 
ently pay out an additional $11,000 in in- 
come tax which we will be recovering over 
the next few years. It seems to me that 
this is quite a waste of time and money for 
a revenue agent to spend 3 weeks on items 
which we will eventually be permitted to 
discount anyway. 

I am writing our Tlinois Senators and 
our Congressman urging support of this 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
L. RATZESBERGER, Jr. 
PONTOOSUC LAKE COUNTRY CLUB, INC., 
Pittsfield, Mass., May 24, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have always felt that 
during a period of recession that a plan 
similar to yours for depreciation of new 
equipment, machinery, and buildings, would 
be the greatest shot in the arm that the 
country could receive. 

If I could write off some new purchases 
really fast, I would be in the market now for 
2 new tractors, a $2,000 mowing machine, 
and a pickup truck. As it is, I will struggle 
along with my present equipment for a long 
time if I must continue depreciating it at 
the present rates. 

I am sure that millions of small-business 
men, plumbers, carpenters, dry cleaners, etc., 
would be replacing their trucks and other 
equipment if they could take their cost as 
a business expense. 

The Government would lose nothing by 
your plan. Practically everything we buy 
already has an excise tax on it and every- 
thing I buy is taxed as personal property 
by the city. Besides industry would be 
earning more money by increased sales and 
workers would be paying more income tax, 

So how can anyone lose? 

I hope your plan is accepted. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES Moxon. 
SOUTHWESTERN DRUG Corp. 
May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: It has been 
brought to my attention that you have m- 
troduced in the Senate a bill which has as 
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its purpose accelerating the period over 
which the cost of store fixtures can be de- 
ducted on tax returns. 

It strikes me that this is a sound, con- 
structive antirecession bill. Not only that, 
but it is particularly advantageous to the 
independent who finds it necessary to risk 
his own capital, which in most instances is 
limited, when installing a new store or mod- 
ernizing an old one. The independent mer- 
chant does not have access to public capital 
support through the sale of stock as a gen- 
eral rule. 

recent years the capital required 
in the way of equipment investment has in- 
creased greatly and there are many inde- 
pendent merchants today who would be 
interested in a program of capital spend- 
ing on modernization programs that simply 
cannot afford to make the move because of 
the heavy investment in equipment which is 
tied to a prolonged depreciation schedule or 
writeoff period. 

You are to be congratulated upon demon- 
strating forward thinking in proposing a re- 
duced period of depreciation for the man 
who is willing to risk his capital to develop 
“plus” sales which provide more jobs and 
improved business activity generally. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER KUNTZ. 
THE ELECTRIC FURNACE Co. 
Salem, Ohio, May 29, 1958. 
Subject: Senate bill 3717, accelerated amor- 
tization. 
The Honorable HOMER E, CAPEHART, 
United States Senator from Indiana, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAPEHART: I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of letter which I have addressed 
to the Honorable JoHN W. Bricker relative 
to Senate bill 3717 relative to accelerated 
amortization for tax writeoff purposes. I 
most certainly favor your bill and have at- 
tempted to express my reasons in the letter 
addressed to Mr. Bricker. A similar letter 
was also addressed to Mr. LAUSCHE. 

It is certainly my hope that both the 
Senate bill and House bill 11863 will have 
favorable action, and that in the conference 
following passage the terms of the Senate 
bill will predominate for the final legislation 
as I feel that the time period of the House 
bill is much too short to be of any particu- 
lar value. 

I do want to emphasize the statement made 
that I feel that this should be considered 
only as intermediary or temporary legislation 
and that a complete study of amortization 
methods and procedures should be insti- 
tuted, if not already underway, as the rapidly 
changing times certainly will obsolete the 
internal revenue regulations even faster than 
the machinery itself. 

I wish to thank you for your consideration 
of this problem and for the presentation of 
this bill to the Senate of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. VAUGHAN, 
Assistant Vice President. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO., 
Salem, Ohio, May 29, 1958. 
Subject: Accelerated amortization Senate bill 
No. S. 3717. 
The Honorable JoHN W. BRICKER, 
United States Senator from Ohio, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Bricker: I am writing to add my 
views to those of others in connection with 
the pending legislation for accelerated 
amortization or fast writeoff of capital ex- 
penditures for tax purposes. The Capehart 
bill, No. S. 3717, now pending is, in my opin- 
ion, a good bill and should be passed. I feel 
that this bill is superior to the Hiestand bill, 
in the House of Representatives, carrying No. 


H. R. 11863, due to the fact that the Hiestand 
bill limits the action to the year 1958 and 


1958 


thus following its passage would only have 
6 months or less in which to be effective. 

I feel that the Senate bill is completely in 
order and should only be considered as a 
stop-gap bill for a complete reanalysis of 
amortization procedures in connection with 
internal revenue regulations. 

The rapidly changing industrial picture, 
due to the developments which have occurred 
so fast in the last few years, certainly has 
placed machinery in the position of having 
a very short useful life due either to com- 
plete obsolescence or to partial obsolescence 
which makes it necessary to rebuild or revise 
the machinery to sult changing production 
situations, 

In addition, the developments in new ma- 
terials and production methods have been so 
rapid in the last few years as also to create 
fast obsolescence of machinery. 

While I have a completely selfish motive 
in my opinion as our company is entirely 
engaged in the production of capital produc- 
tion machinery, we are continuously faced 
in our sales contacts with our customers with 
their having to justify the expenditures for 
the production and, of course, one of the 
large items of justification is the deprecia- 
tion against income and tax liabilities bal- 
anced against the expected period over which 
the machinery can be justified. 

In view of the above, I solicit your sincere 
consideration of favorable action on Senate 
bill S. 3717. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. VAUGHAN, 
Assistant Vice President. 


PERU FOUNDRY CO., 
Peru, Ind., May 19, 1958. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing herewith one 
of the sheets from the last issue Schaefer's 
the Dow Theory Trader. 

I thought you would be interested in the 
paragraph which I have marked. Apparently 
this service feels that your bill has an ex- 
cellent chance of passing. We earnestly hope 
this will turn out to be true. 

Your efforts in behalf of business in these 
trying times is very much appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. Fries, 
President. 


[From Schaefer’s the Dow Theory Trader of 
May 17, 1958] 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
HOPE ON THE HORIZON 


Spring’s foliage unfurled further this week 
and with it came a handful of economic 
harbingers that also hinted of greener pas- 
tures ahead. The signs still did not add up 
to a solid chorus of guaranties but they 
helped give reason to the tremendous con- 
fidence in the longer-range economy that is 
reflected by almost every business executive, 
economist, and industrialist. There is still 
widespread disparity over when the bloom 
will be back on the boom but there is little 
doubt that it is coming back. Most positive 
indicators of a slowdown, if not a termina- 
tion, of the recession this week included a 
Department of Commerce report that retail 
sales for April showed a 2 percent gain over 
March with hard-pressed durable goods sales 
pacing the increase. It was the first such 
increase so far this year and while it was 
not overwhelming, its value as a retail 
morale builder cannot be shrugged off 
lightly. 

In other sectors of the economy, steel pro- 
duction—long at a sluggish snail's pace 
tempo—took an upturn this week with early 
estimates indicating the total might reach 
1,400,000 tons, slightly more than 60 per- 
cent of capacity. Output of steel has lagged 
below the 50 percent of capacity level for 
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several weeks. Minor but not-to-be-ignored 
signals of improvement included a rise in 
the number of housing starts in April over 
March by some 8 percent; a decline in the 


- number of workers drawing unemployment 


benefits in the week ended April 26 (for the 
second straight week); and the aircraft in- 
dustry, whose own recession began abruptly 
last year as a result of Defense Department 
economy cuts, shows definite signs of getting 
into higher gear as defense and commercial 
orders come in with increasing volume. 


TAX CUT STILL HANGS 


Impatience over continued delays of signi- 
ficant tax cutting programs continues to 
mount. And in Washington the tax-trim 
storm center obviously hovers. Support for 
some kind of tax cutting grows and grows 
and makes it difficult to understand why 100 
business and financial leaders—a quasi- 
Official advisory organization of the Com- 
merce Department—remain adamantly 
against such a plan. This group, the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, reportedly advises 
against a tax cut at this time by a three to 
one majority. Doubt has been expressed that 
the ratio of the panel for and against the 
tax cut is that great but it appears that the 
majority of its members believe that a tax 
cut simply is not needed in order to get 
business back on its feet because the ma- 
jority feel that the end of the recession is 
here, or very near. 

The faith and assurance of such top busi- 
ness leaders that the recession is at its ebb 
is, of course, gratifying. The group is prob- 
ably right. But the fact remains, that even 
if the recession is ending, a sudden about- 
face and upturn of the economy cannot be 
expected to take place immediately. The 
retracing of the business course back up the 
hill to the wide open road of full prosperity 
will be a relatively slow, arduous climb re- 
quiring much greater time than it took the 
decline. A major tax cut, discreetly applied, 
admittedly would serve as a tremendous 
catalyst in launching the low economy into 
a lusty orbit. There are too few other tools 
available to inject real vim and vigor in the 
business stream. There may be no alterna- 
tive but major tax cutting in order to revive 
a healthy economy to higher levels of ac- 
tivity. 

Business stands to gain its greatest stimu- 
lant from a broad revision of present tax 
schedules. But the opposition to the move, 
which ostensibly hinges on the fear of the 
inflationary effects, has great political rami- 
fications. For all practical political pur- 
poses, the Democrats and administration 
leaders are cooperating on a plan that will 
postpone broad tax slashing on personal in- 
comes and a revision of taxes on business 
until as late as mid-July. By then, they 
hope, business recovery will have made suf- 
ficient strides to convince the public that 
a@ tax cut is no longer necessary. It is one 
way that a critical decision can be post- 
poned for another day—maybe not the best 
method but certainly a very human solu- 
tion. Instead, to appease the growing de- 
mand for action on some kind of a tax cut 
they may agree on such lesser tax-nipping 
as the cutting of some excise taxes and other 
reductions in business taxes. Present talk 
is for a possible lowering of the excise tax 
on automobiles from 10 percent to 7 per- 
cent and perhaps dropping the freight 
transportation tax (now 3 percent) to 2 
percent. Still another move designed to 
help business is a plan to increase the de- 
ductions for business depreciation by sub- 
stantially reducing the periods during which 
capital investments may be written off for 
tax purposes. 

WRITING OFF THE RECESSION 


A number of schemes have been tossed 
into Congress embodying the basic principle 
of allowing greater depreciation deductions. 
In effect, the plans cut corporate and busi- 
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ness tax payments, stimulate business ex- 
pansion and modernization which ultimately 
may create new jobs. Such a proposal as 
that offered by Senator Homer E. CAPEHART’S 
bill (Senate bill 3718) apparently has solid 
administration backing and a good chance 
of becoming law. Simply, the bill would 
cut the length of time during which capital 
investments may be depreciated for tax pur- 
poses if they are made or contracted for 
over an 18-month period. The bill would 
reduce the depreciation period, which pres- 
ently is up to 15 years, by 50 percent and 
for any capital asset with a scheduled life 
of more than 15 years, the depreciation pe- 
riod would be trimmed by two-thirds. In 
other words, a new plant of average con- 
struction could be depreciated in 16 years 
instead of 40 years; machine tools could be 
depreciated in 744 to 9 years, instead of 15 
to 20; and a farmer could write off a new 
tractor in 5 years instead of 10. Proponents 
of the plan admit that the bill would mean 
the postponement of some tax revenues. 
But, they say, it is probable that the end 
result of stepped-up capital investment 
would create even greater tax revenues in 
the future. 


Mount VERNON, N. Y, May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer E. CaPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have read with inter- 
est the editorials and the comments, in the 
Wall Street Journal, with reference to Sen- 
ate bill 3718, introduced by you in the 
United States Senate on April 28, 1958. 

I would very much appreciate receiving 
from you, a copy of this bill along with the 
established schedule, known as bulletin F. 

From what we haye read, we are confident 
that this bill will be a decided improvement 
on the older form of depreciation and would 
most certainly tend to create demands for 
products and facilities not now available, 

Yours very truly, 
LAWLER AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, INC. 
R. C. SMITH, Secretary. 
Vicco M, JENSEN Co., 
Iowa City, Iowa, May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable SENATOR CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We congratulate you on 
your effort and devotion to a program of 
action. 

We support the Capehart bill (S. 3718) 
with greatest enthusiasm. 

Respectfully, 


NILLA E., JENSEN, 
President. 


M. M. SUNDT CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Tucson, Ariz., May 14, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: We have just 
been furnished by the Washington office of 
Associated General Contractors a draft of 
your remarks accompanying the introduction 
of Senate bill No. 3718, to allow more rapid 
depreciation of property and equipment to 
stimulate business and employment. After 
reading the contents of the bill and your re- 
marks, we felt that it would be only proper 
that we write to you to extend our deep ap- 
preciation to you for having originated such 
a very fine piecerof legislation and to assure 
you that not only we as a company, but con- 
tractors everywhere, and contractors asso- 
ciations throughout the Nation will throw 
their full support behind this piece of legis- 
lation. 

We feel that anyone who will make an ef- 
fort to understand the bill, above all, who 
will read your remarks accompanying its 
introduction could do other than agree that 
this is a very wise, important, and necessary 
piece of legislation and we are today writing 
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our own Senators soliciting their full sup- 
port for the bill. Again thanking you, we 
are, 
Yours very truly, 
W. E. NAUMANN, 
Vice President. 
MAGNETHERMIC CO; 
Youngstown, Ohio, May ri "1958. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: We have been re- 
viewing with great interest your new bill, 
No. S. 3718, concerning revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department Bulletin F, re- 
ducing the period which capital investments 
may be depreciated for tax purposes. 

Our company is a small one manufacturing 
induction heating equipment for heat treat- 
ing and forging in industry, doing less than 
$3 million in business a year. The present 
depreciation laws are greatly hurting our 
business and I can assure you that the stimu- 
lus that this bill would put into our end of 
the economy would be a great help. This is 
certainly not only a bill that would help 
large businesses, but it would help many 
small companies in the durable-goods field, 
equally as well. 

We sincerely hope that you meet with suc- 
cess in getting an early indictment of this 
legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A, LOGAN, 
President, 


MorRISON-ENUTSEN Co., INC., 
Boise, Idaho, May 7, 1958. 
The Honorable Homer E, CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CaPEHART: I note a recent 
press dispatch to the effect that you have 
introduced a bill which would authorize 
greatly increased depreciation allowances on 
capital assets built or acquired during 1958 
and 1959. 

Of all the antirecession proposals thus far 
advanced, I believe yours is the most realis- 
tic. The substantial tax savings certainly 
would proyide incentive for new capital ex- 
penditure programs and the resumption of 
many which have been deferred or discarded. 
It is generally recognized that such pro- 
grams exert a wholesome and far-reaching 
influence upon our entire economy, particu- 
larly since Federal spending is not involved. 

Depreciation allowances under regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Service are inade- 
quate in the light of present day replace- 
ment costs. Adoption of your proposals 
could be the forerunner of subsequent legis- 
lation which would ease permanently the 
oppressive burden which all industry is now 
carrying. 

I hope that you will be successful in your 
efforts. I would be greatly interested to 
learn whether or not you believe there is a 
chance of your bill winning the committee's 
approval. 

Respectively yours, 
H, W. Morrison, 
President. 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, ĪNC., 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1958. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: Thank you for 
sending me a copy of your new proposed 
legislation. 

Our association wishes to commend you 
for your wisdom and economic foresight in 
presenting to the Senate your S. 3718. This 
bill could do much to improve economic con- 
ditions in the country and it appears to offer 
more of permanent value than might be ex- 
pected to accrue from many of the other 
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proposals so frequently referred to on Cap- 
itol Hill, 

Others in the administration share your 
views. Secretary Weeks participating in 
panel discussion last Wednesday at the an- 
nual chamber of commerce meeting stated 
that no greater shot in the arm could be 
given our economy at this time than the 
liberalization of the present writeoff pro- 
cedures. Congressman RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
tax authority, and member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, participating in 
the same panel discussion, stated that he 
shared the Secretary's views and would wel- 
come such a proposal. 

It is becoming more apparent every day 
that Government officials are beginning to 
recognize the validity of industry views which 
have for such a long period called attention 
to the need for revising the table of useful 
lives under bulletin F. We trust that your 
measure will be given prompt and favorable 
consideration by the Congress. 

There is but one provision which appears 
to limit the effectiveness of your measure and 
that is the time element involved. I think 
it can be expected that where potential pur- 
chasers of depreciable property are aware 
that they can make purchases at any time 
up to the end of 1959 and still achieve the 
faster writeoff features, they can be ex- 
pected to postpone their buying activity un- 
til late in the period. If some method could 
be devised to encourage immediate procure- 
ment I believe your bill would be strength- 
ened infinitely. 

My personal view is that the validity pe- 
riod of your proposal might be limited to 
periods when unemployment were declared 
by the United States Department of Labor 
to be in excess of, say 444 million workers. 
In this manner, since potential purchasers 
would not know at what time unemployment 
would decline to an amount below the limit 
set that they would be encouraged to make 
prompt procurement, 

The remarks immediately above are not 
intended to be a criticism of your bill. We 
merely present them for your review in the 
event that you have not yet considered them. 

Please be assured that our association 
would be willing to furnish qualified leaders 
from our industry for the purpose of testify- 
ing before appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees in conjunction with your bill, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT E. FLEMING, 
Ezecutive Vice President, 


New York, N. Y., April 30, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E, CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I noted an announcement 
in the press that you are advocating the 
spurring of capital investing by offering 
rapid tax depreciation. 

I wish to tell you that I and a number 
of friends were discussing that very problem, 
and I was deputized to write to you. We 
are in accord with your idea. Rapid depre- 
ciation has proved a great help in creating 
jobs in various building projects, factory 
installations, utility projects, etc., etc., in 
the past. This is not a handout, such as 
Interior Secretary Seaton is trying to arrange 
for the metals industry—especially zinc and 
lead. Such handouts never have worked in 
the past and never will, because they simply 
do not last long enough. The recipients of 
the handout will always try to keep same 
going forever, which is only human nature. 

Rapid tax depreciation on the other hand, 
creates jobs by inducing large corporations 
to create new properties and installations, 
and create employment which does not re- 
place other employment. It is only for new 
projects. It costs the Government nothing, 
because without it, the new construction, 
etc., would not take place, and hence the 
depreciation tax reduction would not go into 
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effect. Also when period of depreciation is 
fulfilled the project pays higher taxes by 
same amount as the previous depreciation 
taken by the corporation, because no further 
depreciation is deductible. I therefore trust 
that you will push same through to success, 
However, I wish to state that such rapid 
depreciation should not include the purchase 
of old installations, because it will not create 
new jobs. I think that you will agree to this 
amendment. 
Wishing you every success, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Henry FEDER. 


Griccs EQUIPMENT, INC., 
Belton, Tez., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. Homer E. CaPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: It is indeed a 
great pleasure to read your article on page 
2 of the Tuesday issue of Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Texas edition. 

I have been pointing out to our Senators 
and Congressmen the great help that such 
an accelerated depreciation would give to 
small companies and the economy of the 
country. 

In our opinion nothing would be fairer 
yet more quickly reaching the people who 
should be benefited. 

Keep up the good work and do your best 
to enlist as many of your fine colleagues in 
this fine effort as you can, because this defl- 
nitely is a fine step forward. It will not cost 
the country a thing in the world, in fact in 
our particular instance had we had the 
accelerated depreciation 10 years ago, we 
would probably have been three times as 
large as we are now, employing a tremendous 
amount more people, bringing in more pay- 
rolis to the town, paying more income tax, 
and in general being in a much more healthy 
condition than we are presently. Again 
sincerely thank you for your efforts toward 
seeing that this bill does go through, 

Very truly yours, 
C. V. Grrecs, 
President. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 7, 1958. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: The Capehart bill 
(S. 3718) has been brought to my attention. 

In my opinion, this proposal, if passed, 
would have an immediate and beneficial ef- 
fect on our Nation’s economy with no long- 
term loss of revenue to the Government. 

May I urge you to give a great deal of 
consideration in voting for this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD W. McGrata, 
Certified Public Accountant, 
CLEMENT Bros. CO., INC, 
Lenoir, N. C., May 12, 1958, 
Hon. HOMER E, CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: We highly approve your 
Senate bill No. 3718 providing for a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent in the depreciation pe- 
riod on new capital investment during the 
2-year period January 1, 1958, to January 1, 
1960. 

It is our considered opinion that this bill, 
if approved, will do more to stimulate con- 
struction during the 2-year period in ques- 
tion than anything else which can be done. 
In addition we believe that it will add greatly 
to the general economy and will eventually 
result in a substantial increase in Federal 
revenues. 

Please call on us if there is anything we 
can do to contribute to the passage of this 
bill, 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. D 
President, 
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Joun P. HALLAHAN, CO., INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 12, 1958. 
Re Capehart bill (S. 3718). 
Hon. HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CaPEHART: We have followed 
with considerable interest the provisions of 
the subject legislature. 

From the view point of building contrac- 
tors, we feel that it is not only a sensible 
measure to provide some relief for the cur- 
rent recession, but also represents a realistic 
approach toward the solution of the problems 
caused by current revenue rulings covering 
the depreciation of capital equipment and 
structures. 

In addition to the reasons set forth by you, 
when you introduced the bill, which reasons 
are a matter of record, we wish to point out 
that the present rate of depreciation of capi- 
tal equipment, with a life in excess of 15 
years, is such that in the face of inflationary 
economics, a totally depreciated item cannot 
be replaced for the money set aside as a credit 
against income tax. 

In view of the above, we wish to express our 
thanks to you and have in addition requested 
our Pennsylvania Representatives to support 
the measure. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN P. HaLLAHAN, COo., INC, 
j GREGORY S. WEST, 
President. 


[From the Portland (Ind.) Dawn of June 
1958] 


SENATOR Proposes STIMULUS FOR ECONOMY— 
CAPEHART BILE WOULD CUT Tax on INVEST- 
MENTS—PURPOSE OF SENATOR CAPEHART’S 
Brut To RESTORE EMPLOYMENT AND GUAR- 
ANTEE THE PERMANENCY OF EXISTING JOBS 


(Speech of Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, of 
Indiana, in the Senate of the United 
States, Monday, April 28, 1958) 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the purpose 
of the bill I am about to introduce is to re- 
store employment to those who are now out 
of work, and to guarantee the permanency of 
existing jobs. 

I send to the desk for appropriate reference 
a bill which wili— 

First. Create jobs for American working 
men and women now unemployed; 

Second. Add stability to and improve exist- 
ing jobs; and 

Third. Stimulate business with resultant 
expansion of the national economy in the 
years to come. 

Certainly, there are no more important 
tasks facing this session of the Congress. 

I remind each Senator that a copy of the 
bill, of my statement on it, and a copy of 
bulletin F entitled “Tables of Useful Lives of 
Depreciable Property,” issued by the United 
States Treasury Department, have been de- 
livered to each senatorial office. 


BILL IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO EVERY MAN, 
WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE UNITED STATES 


Because of the extreme importance of the 
subject matter of the bill to every citizen 
of the United States, I urge sincerely that 
Senators study very carefully its provisions, 
and my statement thereon in relation to the 
depreciation schedules set up in bulletin F. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION BY THE CONGRESS IS URGENT 


Once Senators have had the opportunity 
to study the matter, it is my hope that the 
appropriate committee will find it possible 
to hold immediate hearings, so that the bill 
may be considered thoroughly and passed 
without undue delay. 

Our Nation, its workers, and its businesses 
need this legislation. Iam convinced that no 
other measure here proposed or under com- 
mittee consideration will do the all-import- 
ant job of creating jobs as quickly, as surely, 
and as soundly as will this bill. 
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WHAT THE BILL DOES 


Mr. President, briefly the bill does sim- 
ply this: It proposes to reduce substantially 
the periods during which capital investments 
may be depreciated for tax purposes if they 
are made or contracted for over a speci- 
fied period of 18 months. 

For the accelerated depreciation to ap- 
ply, it would not be necessary that the pro- 
jected capital investment become a finished 
reality in the 18-month period. 

The depreciation benefit would accrue if 
the contract for such an investment was 
made during that period, even though the 
normal completion or delivery date should 
fall thereafter. 


THE BILL IS RETROACTIVE TO JANUARY 1, 1958 


It is proposed likewise that the provisions 
of the bill be made retroactive to cover capi- 
tal investments made or contracted for since 
January 1, 1958. 

The reasons for the retroactive feature are 
obvious. So long as the bill is retroactive 
in its application, the anticipated capital 
investment will not be delayed pending the 
final approval of the bill. 


WHAT IS SCHEDULE F? 


Mr. President, as I have said, each Senator 
has been provided with a copy of schedule F, 
entitled “Tables of Useful Lives of Depre- 
ciable Property,” issued by the United States 
Treasury Department, IRS 173. This sched- 
ule contains tables of the numbers of years 
of useful life of capital investments as now 
computed by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

Senators should keep these figures before 
them constantly in considering the measure 
and study them in relation to my statement 
on the bill and the bill itself. 

THE BILL COVERS 4LL CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

The internal revenue schedule to which I 
have referred sets up depreciation periods 
for capital investments based on the esti- 
mated life of the product of the investment, 
be it buildings, machine tools, farm equip- 
ment, or any of the hundreds of other items 
covered by the broad term of “capital assets.” 
The bill would apply to all of them so that its 
advantages would accrue to all on exactly 
the same basis. 

TEN MILLION JOB SOURCES 

The provision of the bill would be applic- 
able to farmers and to small and big busi- 
ness alike. 

It has been estimated that there are some 
6 million farmers in the United States. 

There are some 4 million businesses of 
every size and description. 

Thus, when we pass the bill we will be 
making it possible for these 10 million busi- 
ness units to put more people to work al- 
most at once. 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Let us see what the bill will do. 

First, it will encourage the 10 million job- 
producing units in this country to do now 
what they may have anticipated for the fu- 
ture and open up financing to enable them 
to do it. 

Second, it will create now hundreds of 
thousands of jobs for people who do not 
have jobs. 

Third, it will act as a guaranty of greater 
security and improvement in existing jobs. 


WHO WOULD BE THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
THIS BILL? 

It is perfectly obvious that the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the bill would be 
the men and women who want and need 
jobs, and the men and women who run the 
10 million business units which could pro- 
vide those jobs. 

Their enthusiasm would be shared, too, by 
the men and women who now have jobs be- 
cause they would benefit through improve- 
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ment in, and greater stability of, the work 
they are now doing. 

All taxpayers should support the 
bill because it provides a way to cure the 
present recession and expand the national 
economy without costing the taxpayers a 
single penny. 

EXAMPLES OF HOW DEPRECIATION WOULD BE 
FIGURED UNDER THIS BILL 

For a farmer, a new tractor could be de- 
preciated within 5 years instead of 10 years; 
a threshing machine would be depreciated 
within 744 years instead of 15 years; a corn- 
crib could be depreciated within 1214 years 
instead of 30 years. 

For the small factory owner, tools and dies 
could be depreciated in 114 to 2 years instead 
of 3 to 4 years; heavier machinery and tools 
could be depreciated in 734 to 9 years in- 
stead of 15 to 20 years. 

For heavy industry, a new plant of average 
construction could be depreciated in 16 years 
instead of 40 years, 

For transportation systems, the beneficial 
effect of the bill on our dilemma-ridden rail- 
road system would be tremendous. Because 
they could depreciate it more rapidly, it is 
my best judgment that the railroads would 
immediately acquire hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of new equipment. Of course, 
the bill would also be applicable to other 
forms of transportation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Please let me finish my 
statement; then I shall be happy to yield. 

For wholesale and retail establishments, 
the bill would provide an incentive for 
wholesale and retail stores to carry out now 
the renovation programs—new store fronts, 
new fixtures, and so forth—that they may 
need and have been anticipating in the fu- 
ture. 


WHY THIS IS THE BEST BILL THE CONGRESS COULD 
PASS TO PUT PEOPLE BACK TO WORK TODAY 


This bill has many advantages over public- 
works programs. 

Public-works programs are selective. The 
people thus employed would, at best, be 
only a fraction of those who need jobs. 

Public-works projects would help in only 
certain scattered areas. Generally speaking, 
they would take a long time to get under- 
way. 

In addition, under this bill, workers would 
be more likely to get jobs in their own com- 
munities, rather than to have to move to an 
area in which a public-works project is 
planned, because this bill will make it possi- 
ble for 10 million business units in the 
United States to act the very hour the bill 
is enacted, and to use their own capital, in- 
stead of the taxpayers’ money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Morton in the 
chair). The time yielded to the Senator from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from California yield 2 additional min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. President; I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The Presipinc Orricer. The Senator from 
Indiana is recognized for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator from 
California, 


THE ADMINISTRATION HAS TAKEN SOUND STEPS 

Mr. President, the administration and the 
Congress have moved with admirable cour- 
age and speed to take the steps it has been 
possible to take up to this time to cure 
our economic ills. They have been con- 
structive steps, and I am sure that all of 
us have approved of the motives behind 
them. 


But here is a new, an additional and a 
wholly businesslike approach that will com- 
plement the program that already is under 
way. 
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I repeat that this bill would not cost the 
taxpayers a penny. 

PERMANENT JOBS CREATE NEW TAX SOURCE 

It is true, Mr. President, that this bill 
would have the effect of postponing some 
tax revenues. But, at the same time, it is 
altogether possible—yes, even probable— 
that the end result of stepped-up capital 
investments would, over the long pull, create 
even greater tax revenues in the future. I 
believe that this would be the case. There 
is every reason to believe that this would 
be the case because these, Mr. President, 
would be lasting and permanent jobs which 
would grow out of the creation of new, per- 
manent, and lasting capital assets, to add 
to the wealth of the Nation and to expand 
our economy over the years to come, 

This, then, Mr. President, is the best way 
to create jobs. It is the best way to add 
stability to existing jobs. It is the private- 
enterprise way. It lets America’s 10 million 
business units solve the problems of our 
economy, without costing the taxpayer a 

mny. 

Bocas this is the best way, let us get 
the job done just as quickly as the legisla- 
tive process can be completed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill which I am intro- 
ducing be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill will be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3718) for the purpose of cre- 
ating new jobs, giving greater stability to 
and improving existing jobs, and stimulating 
business during the next 18 months with 
resultant expansion of the national economy 
in the years to come, by amending the Inter- 
nal Reveneu Code of 1954 so as to allow more 
rapid depreciation for property constructed 
or acquired during 1958 and 1959, or for the 
construction or acquisition of which a con- 
“tract is entered into during 1958 or 1959, by 
reducing the useful life of such property for 
income-tax purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CaPEHART, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That section 167 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
depreciation) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (h) as (i), and by inserting after 
subsection (g) the following new subsection: 
_ “*(h) Special rule for determining useful 
life of new property constructed or acquired 
during 1958 or 1959: 

“‘(i) Special rule: For purposes of this 
section, the useful life of property described 
in paragraph (3) shall, at the election of the 
taxpayer, be a period equal to— 

“*(A) one-half of the useful life of such 
property (determined without regard to this 
subsection), to the extent that such useful 
life does not execed 15 years, plus 

“*(B) in the case of property which 
(without regard to this subsection) has a 
useful life in excess of 15 years, one-third 
of the useful life of such property (deter- 
mined without regard to this subsection), 
to the extent that such useful life exceeds 
15 years. 

“*(2) Limitation: The useful life of any 
property shall not, by reason of the applica- 
tion of paragraph (1), be less than 3 years. 

“*(3) Property to which subsection ap- 
plies: Paragraph (1) shall apply only to 
property— 

“*(A) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is commenced during 1958 
or 1959, 

“*(B) which is acquired during 1958 or 
1959, and the original use of which com- 
mences with the taxpayer and commences 
after 1957, or 

“*(C) which is acquired, under the terms 
of a written contract entered into during 
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1958 or 1959, within a reasonable time after 
1959 (taking into consideration the type of 
such property and such other factors as the 

or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations), and the original use of which 
commences with the taxpayer and com- 
mences after 1959. 

“*(4) Application to new construction: In 
the case of property described in paragraph 
(3) (A), Paragraph (1) shall apply only to 
that portion of the basis of such property 
which is properly attributable to construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or erection during the 
period of 18 months beginning with the 
day on which the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or erection of such property is com- 
menced. 

“*(5) Election: 

“*(A) When and how made: The election 
provided by paragraph (1) shall be made 
with respect to any property within the time 
prescribed by law (including extensions 
thereof) for filing the return for the first 
taxable year for which a deduction under 
subsection (a) is allowable with respect to 
such property. The election shall be made 
in such manner and in such form as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations, This subsection with respect to 
any property shall not be revoked except 
with the consent of the Secretary or his 
delegate and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary or his delegate may 
prescribe.’ 

“Sec. 2. The enactment made by this act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after De- 
cember 31, 1957.” 

Mr. Taye. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If the bill were enacted into 
law, and went into effect, how much revenue 
would be lost to the Treasury? 

Mr. CAPEHART. None. But revenue would 
be postponed; how much, I do not know. 
Of course, the more of it which was post- 
poned, the more jobs would be created, and 
the bigger and the better would be our 
economy. 

At the moment it would seem that the 
amount of revenue postponed would be be- 
tween $600 million and $1 billion, the first 
year. But certainly that would be much bet- 
ter than to have the Federal Government 
spend $1 billion a year on public works. 

No one knows how much revenue would, 
as a result of enactment of the bill, be post- 
poned; but the more postponed, the more 
jobs would be created. 

Mr. LauscHe. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LauscHE. Has the Treasury made an 
estimate in this case? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. But the Treasury, the 
administration, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee have been considering many, many 
proposals; and I am sure they have consid- 
ered this one and will consider it further. 

Mr. Lauscue. In connection with the com- 
mittee’s consideration of railroad bills, mem- 
bers of the committee expressed the hope 
that such programs would be put into effect 
and would be accelerated. But the admin- 
istration suggested that that should not be 
done, because it would involve a principle 
which should be made applicable on an over- 
all basis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My bill would make it ap- 
plicable throughout the United States, to the 
extent of 10 million business units. As a re- 
sult, many persons would be put to work im- 
mediately. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR CONSIDERATION OF LABOR- 
HEW APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I should like to announce that if 
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we conclude action on the pending 
legislation tomorrow, it is anticipated we 
shall take up the Labor-HEW appropria- 
tion bill. 

I ask consent that it be in order to 
consider that bill tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we do not anticipate a Saturday 
session. I expect to have a calendar call 
on Monday. Then we will proceed to the 
consideration of the atomic energy bill. 
I would not anticipate any votes on that 
bill on Monday, and I think Members of 
the Senate may be assured that, so far 
as the leadership is concerned, we shall 
not ask for any rollcalls on the atomic 
energy bill on Monday. 

At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the atomic energy bill, subject, of 
course, to the very high priority that 
conference reports have as privileged 
matters and that appropriation bills 
have, because of our desire to get them 
through before the fiscal year ends, we 
ae then take up the Alaska statehood 

ill. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether we would proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House-passed bill on 
Alaska or the Senate-passed bill. It is 
my intention to move to proceed to the 
consideration of the House-passed bill on 
Alaska, and it is my hope that we may 
conclude debate on the Alaska bill and 
have a vote on it by the end of the week, 
so that we can take up some other very 
important matters pending before the 
Senate that need to be acted upon before 
the end of the fiscal year. 


THE NEED FOR DEFICIT FINANCING 
AND TAX CUT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Prof. 
Paul B. Simpson, of the Department of 
Economics of the University of Oregon, 
is recognized as an exceptionally able 
economist. He has written a letter to 
the editor of the Oregonian under date 
of June 13, 1958, in which he sets forth 
very cogent arguments in support of 
— financing and tax cuts at this 

e. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recor, and I wish 
to associate myself with his observations, 
because I completely agree, as my 
speeches in the Senate have shown, with 
the premises Professor Simpson has laid 
down in his very able letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECOVERY PROCESS 

To the Eprror: 

If further governmental steps are taken to 
stimulate economic recovery, a lowering of 
taxes seems preferable to additional easing 
of bank credit. One reason is that bank 
credit is potentially far more inflationary. 
This lesson was taught by the experiences of 
the recessions of 1949 and 1954. The imme- 
diate recovery periods, 1950 and 1955, were 
characterized by large expansions in produc- 
tion and by small rises in prices. Subse- 


quently, however, in 1951 and 1956, the full 
infiationary significance of increased money 
became apparent. 


There is no reason to be- 
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lieve that easing credit if it succeeded in 
stimulating recovery would have different 
consequences now. 

The opinion is frequently expressed that 
there is something unsound and inflationary 
about deficit expansion, whereas credit 
manipulation is more conservative and 
sound. From the standpoint of inflation, 
credit ease is more dangerous. Without new 
money or increases in rate of use of money, 
Government deficits cannot be inflationary, 
since the monetary base of excessive demand 
does not exist. Government deficits with- 
out easy bank credit merely make sure that 
the existing money supply is used in pro- 
ductive channels. 

Another reason for preferring deficit fi- 
nancing at the present time is that the job 
of stimulating recovery is larger in the sense 
of credit adjustments than it was in 1949 
or 1954. According to the money flow studies 
of the economists of the Federal Reserve 
System, the amount of funds coming from 
households in the form of insurance pur- 
chases, pension reserves and the like, which 
are subsequently lent to various borrowers, 
was about $10 billion in 1948 and $20 billion 
in 1958. A comparable figure for 1957 is 
probably near $30 billion. 

In 1957 the borrowing was done largely 
by business, to a much greater degree than 
formerly. It is certain that business bor- 
rowing has declined in 1958 and probable 
that it will continue to do so. Consider 
the implications of these facts to the re- 
covery process. The recoveries from 1949 
and 1954 were accomplished very largely by 
the willingness of households to borrow 
money for home and other durable goods 
purchases, and thereby to replace the de- 
clining demand for funds by business. 

There is much less chance in 1958 that 
expansion in borrowing by households will 
be adequate to offset the decline in bor- 
rowing by business, merely because the levels 
of borrowing and lending are so much higher 
than they were. It will certainly take some 
time for household borrowing to increase 
as much as $10 Dillion annually, yet 
increases of this size seem necessary to stim- 
ulate prosperity. This argues for business 
stimulation through the borrowing of the 
Federal Government, which can be brought 
about quickly with lower taxes. 

The gross debt of the United States had 
declined slightly since the end of the war. 
Net debt, subtracting assets held by the 
Government, has declined substantially. 
Moderate use of deficit financing could 
scarcely be considered unsound at this time. 

Pau. B. SIMPSON, 

Professor, Department of Economics, 

University of Oregon. 


OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP LEGISLATION: 
A CRITICAL NEED 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as all 
lawyers in the country know, and as 
members of the Judiciary Committees of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate are especially well aware, there 
is serious congestion in the Federal 
courts of the United States. Many liti- 
gants in the Federal courts have been 
unable to get their cases determined. 
Many cases have been on the dockets 
for many, many years. In some cases 
the delays have been so long as, in effect, 
to amount to a denial of justice to many 
litigants. 

The courts of the United States ac- 
count for a very small amount of the 
expenditures of the Federal budget, but 
the judiciary system is of primary impor- 
tance to us, as we all know. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General 
of the United States has had a confer- 
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ence to evaluate the work of the first 
conference on court congestion. This 
conference was held in Washington. 
Addressing the conference was Bernard 
G. Segal, the distinguished chairman of 
the standing committee on the Federal 
judiciary of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Segal sets forth what are to 
me unanswerable arguments in favor of 
the passage of an omnibus judgeship bill. 
There is a critical need for the passage 
of the bill to authorize the appointment 
of new judges, both at the district court 
and the circuit court levels. 

Mr. Segal’s address is so pertinent and 
the arguments are so persuasive, Mr. 
President, that I ask unanimous consent 
the address be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP LEGISLATION—A CRITICAL 
NEED 
(By Bernard G. Segal) 
I 

The Attorney General’s letter convening 
this conference, enjoined us to evaluate 
whether the work of the first Conference on 
Court Congestion, 2 years ago, had proved of 
lasting value, or of no more than temporary 
significance. A very large part of the answer 
to that question depends on whether the om- 
nibus judgeship bill will pass into law. I 
hope it will. I hope all our efforts here for 
these 2 days, and the momentum of all the 
activities we can put into motion, both as 
individuals and as designated representa- 
tives of large portions of the bench and bar 
of the Nation, will result in a surge of ef- 
fective public opinion, convincing to Con- 
gress, of the imperative need for this bill. 

When the Attorney General’s conference 
first convened here in May 1956, there were 
then pending in the 84th Congress omnibus 
judgeship bills embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference adopted at 
its September 1955 meeting. They provided 
for 21 new judgeships, which are still con- 
tained in the current omnibus judgeship bill. 
At that first Attorney General’s Conference, 
Chief Judge Biggs reviewed the omnibus 
judgeship bills as they stood in the Senate 
and the House, adduced convincing reasons 
and statistics in support of the bills, and 
optimistically reported the information 
which had come to him that it was the plan 
of both Judiciary Committees of the House 
and Senate to move those bills forward. The 
sobering fact is that today, 2 years later, and 
almost 3 years after the Judicial Conference 
adopted the recommendations, not a single 
one of the judgeships asked for in those om- 
nibus bills has been created. 

But if the legislative program remained 
static, the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference did not, and the mounting needs 
created by the increase in the quantity and 
complexity of litigation resulted in recom- 
mendations at the September 1956 meeting 
of the Judicial Conference for 37 additional 
judgeships in place of 21, and by last Sep- 
tember 1957, the situation had grown so 
much more critical that the number of addi- 
tional judgeships recommended had risen 
to 45. 

The 1956 Judicial Conference recom- 
mendations for 37 judgeships were embodied, 
with only a single deviation, in the omnibus 
judgeship bills now pending in the Con- 
gress—S, 420, introduced by Senator EAST- 
LAND, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and H. R, 3813 introduced by 
Congressman CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Public hearings were 
held on S. 420 almost immediately after in- 
troduction, but there has been no action 
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on either S. 420 or H. R. 3813 since then. 
Both bills still rest in committee. 

True enough, the Senate acted favorably 
in the first session of the present Congress 
on a number of bills creating additional 
judgeships, but these bills failed of House 
approval. The Senate bills would create 24 
additional judgeships; they omit 15 of those 
recommended by the 1956 Judicial Confer- 
ence and add 3 not included in any of the 
Judicial Conference’s recommendations to 
this day. 

The 1957 Judicial Conference recom- 
mendations for 8 more judgeships, bringing 
the aggregate number of new judges to 45, 
have not yet been included in any omnibus 
judgeship bill in either House. 

Hereafter, when I use the phrase omnibus 
judgeship bill, I shall be referring to a bill 
containing all of the recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference, 45 new Judgeships— 
a bill which, though phantom today, will I 
hope become a reality shortly by amendment 
of S. 420 and H. R. 3813. 

Why is it that we still have no omnibus 
judgeship act? Is there anything wrong 
with the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference on which the omnibus judgeship 
bill is based? To answer those questions, 
we must first review the procedures by which 
the recommendations were arrived at. 


I 


Up to 2 years ago, the Judicial Conference 
consisted of the chief judges of the 11 
circuits and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who presided. Since then, it has been 
strengthened by the addition first of the 
chief judge of the Court of Claims, later 
of a district judge selected to represent the 
district courts of each circuit, so that the 
Judicial Conference now consists not only 
of appellate judges, but of trial judges as 
well. 

The Judicial Conference has two com- 
mittees of judges charged with the responsi- 
bility of making the studies pertaining to 
the needs of the various Federal courts for 
additional judges, and of making recom- 
mendations on this subject. One is the 
Committee on Judicial Statistics, of which 
Chief Judge Clark is Chairman. 

This Committee makes a circult-by-cir- 
cuit and district-by-district study of the sta- 
tistical matter pertaining to the handling 
of all types of cases, civil and criminal, in 
the Federal courts. In this, it works closely 
with Mr. Will Shafroth, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Procedural Studies and Statistics 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, and has available to it the 
very complete and thorough data and sta- 
tistics compiled by Mr. Shafroth’s office. 

I do not know how many of you have taken 
occasion to look at the annual report of the 
Director of the Administrative Office, You 
would find it imposing in its completeness 
and its thoroughness. I have been tremen- 
dously impressed by the scope and the detail 
of the facts and figures it contains pertain- 
ing to every United States court. 

The Committee on Judicial Statistics, on 
the basis of its studies, makes recommenda- 
tions to the other Committee of the Judi- 
cial Conference which participiates in form- 
ulating the recommendations for additional 
judges; namely, the Committee on Court Ad- 
ministration of which Chief Judge Biggs is 
chairman. 

Judge Biggs’ committee in turn applies 
the human equation to statistics. Its mem- 
bers consider other aspects of the work of 
the court in each circuit and each district— 
nonstatistical aspects, personal and person- 
nel problems, the personalities of the judges, 
conditions of health, distances to be trav- 
eled, population concentration and charac- 
teristics; in short, every relevant considera< 
tion bearing upon the number of judges re- 
quired in each circuit and in each district, 
These two Committees report their conclu- 
sions to the Judicial Conference, 
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‘To supplement the reports of the Com- 
mittees, the Judicial Conference has the ad- 
vantage of the reports of the chief judge of 
each circuit and the representative district 
judge from each circuit. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committees on Court Adminis- 
tration and on Judicial Statistics are care- 
fully inspected by the Judicial Conference 
and once again discussed circuit by circuit 
and district by district. Here, the sugges- 
tions are subjected to the scrutiny, in every 
case, of Judges from the circuit involved who 
are familiar at first hand with conditions 
existing there. The Conference accepts or 
rejects, or sometimes modifies, the recom- 
mendations of the two Committees. 

The Judicial Conference has established an 
Objective, a reasonable one. Its aim is “to 
get the courts on the basis where an ‘ordi- 
nary case’ can be disposed of within 6 months 
from filing to trial’'—a situation which now 
exists in only 7 of the 94 district and Terri- 
torial courts, and in no district situated in 
& busy metropolitan area. 

It is only after the searching process I 
have outlined that recommendations for ad- 
ditional judgeships are arrived at. I can 
think of no better method. 

When a need for more judges has been dis- 
covered, studied, and agreed on, by such 
means through such a process, with conclu- 
sions based on published impartial statistics 
and responsible personal knowledge of all 
the conditions involved, and when it has 
been further objectively considered in the 
overall view of the whole judiciary branch 
ference, can anyone seriously doubt the va- 
which is the province of the Judicial Con- 
lidity of the need? Or doubt the urgency? 

The only criticism that has been voiced 
over the years is that the Judicial Confer- 
ence has characteristically been too conser- 
vative in its recommendations, never too lib- 
eral. The need is usually far more urgent 
than the cautious Conference reports have 
indicated. And the urgency increases, for 
on the average, there has been a time lag of 
8% years between the recommendation for a 
judgeship and a judge’s coming into the 
office in which he has by then been critically 
needed for a very long time indeed. 

The present omnibus judgeship bill orig- 
inated in this process. Statistics proved the 
need, personal aspects indicated the urgency, 
the Committees of the Conference reported, 
the Conference formulated its recommenda- 
tions. Then, as has been the custom since 
Chief Justice Taft lent sanction to the prac- 
tice of judges advising and participating in 
the drafting of judiciary legislation, a bill 
was prepared by representatives of the Judi- 
cial Conference—in this case by Chief Judge 
Biggs and Judge Maris—with the assistance 
of the administrative office. It was then 
forwarded by the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House with the re- 
quest that it be introduced and referred to 
the appropriate committees, the Judiciary 
Committees. 

These procedures by which the provisions 
of the omnibus judgeship bill were arrived 
at give positive assurance of their correct- 
ness. But the provisions also bear the addi- 
tional and convincing authority of the prac- 
ticing lawyers of the country. 

For upon unanimous motion of the stand- 
ing committees on Federal judiciary and on 
judicial selection, tenure, and compensa- 
tion, the house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at its meeting in Chi- 
cago in February 1957 unanimously endorsed 
the bill as it then stood; and in February 
1958, at Atlanta, the standing committee 
on Federal judiciary unanimously reported 
in favor of the enlarged bill, and once again 
the house of delegates approved it without 
a dissenting vote. 

The house of delegates, of course, is an 
elected assembly representing groups of the 
organized bar, which in turn have a mem- 
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bership consisting of approximately 90 per- 
cent of all the lawyers of the country; its 
delegates come from every one of the States 
and Territories of America. Here, each rec- 
ommendation was again carefully scrutinized, 
this time by practicing lawyers from every 
circuit and district for which a judgeship 
was recommended, each lawyer himself ap- 
plying his specialized knowledge of the con- 
ditions in his own district. Any member of 
the house of delegates may recommend 
amendment proposing either addition or 
omission of judgeships. None did so. The 
national conference of bar presidents like- 
wise unanimously endorsed the bill. Ac- 
cordingly, the omnibus judgeship bill bears 
the imprimatur of the widest possible cross 
section of Federal judges and of practicing 
lawyers. 

It is difficult to conceive a bill the origin, 
support, and substance of which could carry 
greater authority than this one. 


mr 


I have described in some detail the man- 
ner in which an omnibus judgeship bill is 
born in order to demonstrate the strong 
authority of knowledge and responsibility 
that lies behind its recommendations. I 
want next to lay before you enough of the 
facts to show at least by illustration the 
actual conditions facing the Judicial Con- 
ference. Professor Freund has said, “To 
understand the Supreme Court of the United 
States is a theme that forces lawyers to 
become philosophers.” I fear that to under- 
stand the omnibus judgeship bill is a theme 
that forces lawyers to become statisticians. 

The omnibus judgeship bill provides for 
the addition of 41 district judges ranging 
from Alaska throughout the United States, 
and 4 circuit judges. 

In 1941, 38,000 civil cases were filed in 
the Federal trial courts. By the end of 
1957, the number had increased to 62,000. 
The backlog of cases at the end of 1941 
was 29,000; 16 years later, it was over 62,000. 
‘Thus the number of civil cases filed annually 
in the United States district courts has 
risen more than 62 percent since 1941, while 
the backlog during the same period has in- 
creased more than 112 percent. The situa- 
tion is even worse with regard to private 
civil cases, which consume so much more 
time than any others. Here the increase in 
the number of cases filed is 94 percent, and 
the increase in the backlog is 144 percent. 

Now, what has happened to the number 
of judges available to process these cases? 
In 1941, there were 197 district judges; in 
1957, there were 248. So that to handle an 
annual increase of more than 62 percent 
in the number of cases filed and of 112 
percent in the number still pending at the 
end of the year, only 26 percent more judges 
have been provided. The result is that 
whereas an average of 190 cases were com- 
menced per available judge in 1941, the 
average was 248 per judge in 1957. Cor- 
respondingly, at the end of 1941, the back- 
log was 145 cases per judge; in 1957 it was 
264. 

A startling fact is that, since 1954, the 
number of judgeships in the Federal courts 
has actually been reduced—from 251 to 248. 
This is because 3 positions have been 
lost through the expiration of 3 tem- 
porary judgeships. Yet 3,000 more civil 
cases were filed in 1957 than in 1954. 

The result is a staggering backlog of civil 
cases for many district judges. Today, in 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, the 
backlog is 502 per judge; in the eastern 
district of Louisiana the backlog is 974 per 
judge; in the district of Alaska, third divi- 
sion, the backlog is a monumental 1,628 for 
the judge in the division. 

Small wonder, then, that the length of 
time for getting cases heard has reached 
a point where the national median time 
interval was 14.2 months in fiscal 1957, and 
the interval from filing to disposition of 
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private civil cases during the same period 
was approximately 47 months in the eastern 
district of New York, 35 months in the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, 30 months in 
the northern district of Ohio, and 28 months 
each for the southern district of New York, 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and the 
eastern district of Wisconsin. 
1v 

I have not heard it asserted that any of 
the judgeships provided by thè omnibus 
judgeship bill are not needed; indeed, I am 
sure that any public hearings held on the 
bill will reveal, not that it seeks too many 
judgeships, but rather that it asks too few. 
This being so, we come to the question: 
What can we do about it? 

Our task is to bring home to the Ameri- 
can people that the catastrophe is upon us, 
and the need for the cure is desperate. 

What can we do about it? We can broad- 
cast this message to all America. We must 
remember that the overwhelming weight 
of the public opinion of the country will be 
in our favor, once the public has been in- 
formed of the true condition of the courts 
and the real merits of the bill. 

This is not the first time that legislation 
which everyone knew was critically needed 
waited for years until a convincing demon- 
stration of public support resulted in its en- 
actment. The same situation prevailed with 
respect to the bill increasing the salaries 
of Federal judges and Members of the Con- 
gress. On that occasion, we learned the im- 
portant lesson that behind every movement 
for improved efficiency and effectiveness in 
government, there is an overwhelming 
weight of favorable public opinion, which 
unfortunately has no channel in which to 
direct itself toward its object. 

In connection with the salary bill, we also 
learned effective methods of marshaling this 
public opinion. I refer to but one of them. 
At the beginning, we wrote letters to tho 
editors and publishers of more than 10,000 
American newspapers, magazines, and other 
journals of opinion, soliciting their views 
and enlisting their support. Hundreds, I 
daresay, thousands, published our letters in 
full; extensive editorial comment followed; 
communications came through the mail 
from members of the public in every corner 
of the country who theretofore had not even 
known the problem existed. Under the 
leadership of the American Bar Association, 
the responsible organized groups in the fields 
of agriculture, labor, business, and the pro- 
fessions were mobilized into action. The 
enormous volume of expressed opinion, all 
gathered in the compass of one report, proved 
of immeasurable assistance to the Congress 
in its soundings of public sentiment and its 
deliberations, and in inducing the final en- 
actment of the desperately needed legisla- 
tion. Even such testimony in opposition, 
as so wide a cast of the net was bound to 
haul up, served only to point out the over- 
whelming weight of sentiment in favor of 
the bill. 

I profoundly believe that the same meas- 
ure of effort would produce the same de- 
sired result in achieving the present legis- 
lation. 

Where shall the leadership come from? 
The source was spotlighted this morning, 
when this conference was addressed by the 
distinguished president of the American Bar 
Association, the same man who 4 years ago 
served as general counsel to the Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries. 

All the resources of the American Bar As- 
sociation in existence when the campaign 
for adequate Congressional and judicial sal- 
aries was being waged are still available. 
In addition, during Mr. Rhyne’s administra- 
tion, two new agencies have been set up. 
One is a special committee on Federal legis- 
lation, the chairman of which is a highly 
esteemed former United States Senator, 
Robert W. Upton, of New Hampshire. The 
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committee has an advisory group, the mem- 
bers of which come from every State in the 
Union. In addition, a Washington office of 
the American Bar Association has been es- 
tablished, under Mr. Donald E. Channel as 
director, as a clearing house for the activi- 
ties of the association in its endeavor to be 
of help to the Congress in marshaling pub- 
lic sentiment in support of greatly needed 
legislation in the public interest. 
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As a Nation, we cannot be proud, we must 
be dismayed, at the dismal picture Federal 
court congestion presents. “If this condi- 
tion is not remedied,” Chief Justice Warren 
warned just last month, “it will seriously 
undermine what we have described as ‘the 
keystone of America’s strength’ and will di- 
lute what we have proclaimed as our ‘main 
claim to moral leadership in the world com- 
munity.’” It is entirely clear, that the plain 
and serious crisis before us, can be met only 
by a solution comparable in size and scope 
to the need to which it is addressed. Only 
the large, specific measures contained in the 
omnibus judgeship bill will be enough of a 
remedy. Only that bill's prompt enactment 
will prove America’s determination to make 
our judicial system work. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


HOUSING ACT OF 1958—ADDITIONAL 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—MI- 
NORITY AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1732) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report an original bill, the 
Housing Act of 1958, and I submit a re- 
port thereon, together with minority 
views, and the individual views of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH]. 
This bill is an omnibus bill for the cur- 
rent legislative year, and Senators will 
note that reading the bill and the re- 
port that it covers a wide range of sub- 
jects affecting most of the housing 
programs over which the Housing 
Subcommittee and the Banking and 
Currency Committee have jurisdiction. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that this is the third housing 
bill reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committe this year. The first 
was the Sparkman emergency housing 
bill of 1958, which was designed to com- 
bat the recession by providing assistance 
to home buyers, builders, and lenders, 
and the myriad of industries which 
make up the home-building industry; by 
reducing downpayments, eliminating 
discount controls, providing additional 
mortgage money, and reactivating the 
dormant VA home loan program. I am 
glad to say that the Sparkman emer- 
gency housing bill succeeded. It has 
succeeded so well that both the FHA and 
the VA levels of insurance and applica- 
tions have risen enormously. 

The increase in FHA applications has 
consumed the existing FHA authoriza- 
tion and in turn caused the Banking 
and Currency Committee to report out a 
special resolution providing an addi- 
tional $4 billion in FHA authorization to 
carry us through the current building 
season. This special resolution was the 
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second of the housing bills reported this 
year. 

The bill presently being reported con- 
tains, as I said previously, many needed 
revisions and additions to our existing 
housing statutes which could not be ade- 
quately carried in the two bills already 
passed by the Congress. The bill con- 
tains seven titles. These titles are as 
follows: Title I, FHA Insurance Pro- 
grams; Title II, Housing for the Elderly; 
Title IIT, Urban Renewal; Title IV, Low- 
Rent Public Housing; Title V, College 
Housing; Title VI, Armed Services Hous- 
ing; and, Title VII, Miscellaneous. 

I do not propose to discuss at length 
and in detail each of the proposals in 
the committee bill. I will, however, 
comment upon what I consider to be 
the major features of this bill, and in- 
sert in the Recorp following my remarks 
a copy of the section-by-section analy- 
sis which does contain an explanation 
of each of the sections of the bill. 

So far as the provisions of title I are 
concerned, the bill would extend the 
FHA home improvement loan program 
for 1 year, until September 30, 1960. To 
assist sales housing, maximum mortgage 
amounts are increase from $20,000 to 
$22,500 for 1-family homes; from $20,- 
000 to $25,000 on 2-family homes; and 
from $27,000 to $30,000 on 3-family 
homes. 

The bill seeks to spur rental housing 
by a variety of devices, one of which is 
to increase the dollar limitations per 
room and per unit presently applicable 
to rental housing mortgages insured un- 
der FHA section 207. The terms under 
which a cooperative housing mortgage 
may be insured are liberalized and co- 
operatives are permitted to include 
community facilities in mortgages on 
property held by sales-type and investor- 
sponsored cooperatives. 

FHA’s general mortgage insurance au- 
thorization was increased by $4 billion 
for each of the years beginning July 1, 
1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962. This would 
be in addition to the $4 billion author- 
ized by Public Law 85-442, which I re- 
ferred to previously. 

A serious attempt has been made to 
give impetus to the urban renewal pro- 
gram by liberalizing the terms under 
which mortgages which may be insured 
by the FHA in urban renewal projects. 
The provisions of both sections 220 and 
221 are substantially changed in order 
to provide this impetus. 

An entirely new program of housing 
for the elderly has been developed. This 
program is meshed into the FHA insur- 
ance program and would provide liberal 
mortgage terms for builders who build 
housing designed for the elderly, with a 
preference to elderly persons. In addi- 
tion, the bill also makes proprietary 
nursing homes eligible for FHA mort- 
gage insurance for the first time. 

The principal provisions in the urban 
renewal title make available a 6-year 
capital grant authorization of $350 mil- 
lion per year. This annual amount 
could be increased by $150 million in 
any 1 year, with the approval of the 
President. 

Title IIT also contains numerous 
other amendments which are designed 
to remove some of the obstacles which 
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have prevented communities from par- 
ticipating in, or from realizing the full 
benefits of, the urban renewal program, 
The bill also provides that relocation 
payments may be made when displace- 
ment occurs as a result of any govern- 
mental activity in an urban renewal 
area or when displacement results from 
voluntary repair or rehabilitation within 
those areas. The bill seeks also to pro- 
vide a priority of opportunity for dis- 
placed businesses which seek to relocate 
in the newly developed area. 

Title IV—low-rent public housing— 
may best be described as a rewrite of 
certain sections of the public housing 
statutes so as to return to the local com- 
munities the responsibility and author- 
ity for controlling and operating local 
public housing projects. In addition, 
local authorities would be permitted to 
sell low-rent dwelling units to public 
housing tenants with the local agency 
retaining an option to repurchase the 
dwelling if the family fails to carry out 
its contract of sale. The present alloca- 
tion of public housing units, which was 
made available in 1956 and which has 
remained largely unused, would be ex- 
tended for 1 year and an additional 
35,000 units would become available on 
July 1, 1959. 

One of the most successful programs 
we have had recently has been the col- 
lege housing loan program. The com-~ 
mittee bill seeks to continue this pro- 
gram by authorizing an additional $400 
million for existing college housing pro- 
grams, $300 million of this amount 
would be for the regular purposes of 
the program; that is, loans for college 
dormitories, $50 million is reserved for 
other educational facilities such as 
student unions, cafeterias, and so on, 
and $50 million is reserved for student- 
nurse and intern-housing facilities. An- 
other section of title V of the bill au- 
thorizes the administrator to make loans 
to educational institutions for the con- 
struction of new, or rehabilitation of 
existing, classrooms, laboratories, and 
related facilities. A revolving fund of 
$250 million is provided to finance this 
new loan program, 

The armed services housing program, 
which provides housing for military per- 
sonnel at or near military establish- 
ments throughout the country, is ex- 
tended for 1 year, or until June 30, 1959, 
in order to permit the services to com- 
plete the housing anticipated to be built 
under the present authorization. In 
addition, title VI contains provision for 
a new program which would authorize 
the FHA Commissioner to insure mort- 
gages on single-family and multifamily 
projects if the need for these units is 
certified by the Secretary of Defense, 
Priority in rental of these properties 
would be given to military personnel and 
essential civilian personnel of the armed 
services. 

The bill also contains amendments 
which would increase from $15,000 to 
$20,000 the dollar limit applicable to 
mortgages purchased by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association under its 
secondary market operations. The re- 
quirement that the FNMA purchase spe- 
cial assistance mortgages at par is ex- 
tended for 1 year, until August 7, 1959. 
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‘The program for farm housing research 
is extended for 3 years in order to carry 
out the research programs which have 
just recently begun. An annual appro- 
priation of $100,000 for each of these 
3 years is authorized. 

The bill also amends the direct home 
loan program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration by providing an additional $150 
million for VA direct home loans. The 
committee felt it was necessary to add to 
existing funds for direct home loans in 
order to accommodate the many thou- 
sands of veterans who have sought this 
benefit and who have been denied by 
reason of the fact that no funds were 
available. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be printed, to- 
gether with the minority and individual 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Alabama. 

The bill (S. 4035) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing and the renewal 
of urban communities, and for other 
purposes, reported by Mr. SPARKMAN, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, was read twice by its title and 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a section-by- 
section analysis of the Housing Act of 
1958. 

There being no objection, the section- 
by-section analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Housing Acr or 1958—Srcrion-sy-Srecrion 

ANALYSIS 
TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Property improvement loans 

Section 101: Amends section 2 (a) of the 
National Housing Act to extend the title I 
property improvement program of the FHA 
1 year until September 30, 1960. 

Technical 

Section 102: Makes cross-references be- 
tween FHA section 204 (payment of insur- 
ance) and the six insurance programs to 
which this provision applies,_ 

Mortgage ceilings for sales housing 

Section 103: (a) Amends section 203 (b) 
(2) of the National Housing Act (regular 
sales housing program) to increase the max- 
imum mortgage amount which may be in- 
sured by FHA on sales housing, as follows: 
from $20,000 to $22,500 on 1-family homes; 
from $20,000 to $25,000 on 2-family homes; 
and from $27,500 to $30,000 on 3-family 
homes. The existing ceiling of $35,000 on 
4-family homes would not be changed. 

(b) Amends section 203 (b) (8) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (regular sales housing 
program) to increase the nonoccupant own- 
er's maximum loan to the maximum per- 
mitted the homeowner—the nonoccupant 
owner would put into escrow 15 percent of 
the mortgage amount for 18 months or until 
he sells the property. (A nonoccupant 
owner is now permitted 85 percent of the 
mortgage amount avaialble to a home- 
owner.) 

Regular rental housing program 

Section 104: Amends section 207 of the 
National Housing Act to delete all provisions 
relating to housing for elderly persons, since 
the proposed bill (in title II) establishes a 
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new FHA section 229 program of mortgage 
insurance for elderly persons’ housing. 

The present dollar limitations on the 
maximum amount of a section 207 mortgage 
would be increased, as follows: 


Garden type........-| $2, 250 

Elevator ee 

Increase for high-cost 
PS eS 


Amends section 207 (c) (3) to increase the 
mortgage limits for trailer courts or parks 
from $1,000 to $1,500 per space, and from 
$300,000 to $500,000 per mortgage. 

Cooperative housing 

Section 105: (a) Amends section 213 (b) 
(2) of the National Housing Act to— 

(1) increase the maximum loan ratio from 
90 percent of replacement cost (95 percent 
of replacement cost if 50 percent of the co- 
operators are veterans) to 97 percent of re- 
placement cost, and 

(2) increase the present dollar limitations 
on the maximum loan amount to the same 
amounts allowed for section 207. 

(b) Amends section 213 (d) to permit the 
inclusion of community (but not commer- 
cial) facilities in mortgages on property held 
by sales-type and investor-sponsored coop- 
eratives. 


Mortgage ceilings for Alaska, Guam, and 
Hawaii 

Section 106: Amends section 214 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide that the 50- 
percent-higher mortgage amount which the 
FHA Commissioner, at his discretion, may 
allow in the Territories of Alaska, Guam, and 
Hawali may be applied to high-cost-area 
mortgage amounts in the programs where 
such high-cost area provisions pertain. 

General mortgage insurance authorization 

Section 107: Amends section 217 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to increase FHA's general 
mortgage insurance authorization by $4 bil- 
lion for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1959, July 1, 1960, July 1, 1961, and July 1, 
1962. Unused authorization would lapse at 
the end of each fiscal year except 1963. 


Repeal of obsolete provision 

Section 108: Repeals section 218 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, an obsolete provision, 
which permitted the transfer of application 
fees from the FHA section 608 program to 
the section 207, regular rental housing pro- 
gram, 

Housing in urban renewal areas 

Section 109: (a) Amends section 220 (d) 
(3) (A) of the National Housing Act (urban 
renewal housing) to increase the maximum 
mortgage amount which may be insured by 
FHA on sales housing as follows: from $20,- 
000 to $22,500 on i1-family homes; from 
$20,000 to $25,000 on 2-family homes; and 
from $27,500 to $30,000 on 3-family homes. 
The existing ceiling of $35,000 on 4-family 
homes would not be changed. 

(b) Amends section 220 (d) (3) (B) of the 
National Housing Act (housing in urban 
renewal areas) to establish higher dollar 
limitations on the maximum amount of the 
mortgage on multifamily housing in urban 
renewal areas. The new ceilings would be 
the same as those proposed for FHA’s section 
207 (regular rental housing) program. 

Amends section 220 to change the maxi- 
mum permissible loan ratio from 90 percent 
of replacement cost (which may include a 
10-percent allowance for builder’s and spon- 
sor’s profit and risk) to 100 percent of re- 
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placement cost (excluding any allowance for 
builder's and sponsor’s profit and risk). 


included in the mortgage without being 
computed as part of the per room or per 
unit cost limitations. 
Relocation housing 

Section 110: Amends section 221 of the 
National Housing Act (relocation housing) 
to extend the benefits of the program to 
any family displaced within the environs 
of a community that has a workable pro- 


gram. 

Section 111: (a) Amends section 221 (d) 
(2) in order to— 

(1) Increase the maximum insurable loan 
for the construction or rehabilitation of 
sales housing from $9,000 to $10,000 in 
normal cost areas, and from $10,000 to $12,000 
in high-cost areas; and 

(2) Make eligible for mortgage insurance 
2-, 3-, and 4-family dwellings which meet 
FHA minimum property standards and ap- 
propriate State and local housing ordinances 
or regulations. 

(b) Increases the maximum insurable 
mortgage amount for multifamily projects 
from $9,000 to $10,000 per unit (from $10,000 
to $12,000 in high-cost areas), and changes 
the valuation basis for computing the maxi- 
mum insurable amount on relocation rental 
housing constructed by nonprofit mortga- 
gors. At present, private nonprofit corpor- 
ations and public agencies are eligible for 
FHA-insured loans equal to 100 percent of 
the Commissioner’s estimate of value. This 
subsection would place such mortgage in- 
surance on a cost instead of a value basis 
for new construction. 

This subsection would also make section 
221 mortgage insurance available to other 
than nonprofit mortgagors for the produc- 
tion of rental housing for displaced families, 
on the same basis as section 220 redevelop- 
ment housing; i. e., the mortgage would be 
in an amount equal to the estimated re- 
placement cost or actual certified cost 
(whichever is lower), exclusive of any allow- 
ance for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and 
risk. 

Cost certification 

Section 112: Amends section 227 of the 
National Housing Act to revise the cost cer- 
tification requirements affecting FHA section 
220, section 221, and the proposed section 229 
in accordance with amendments made by 
other sections of this bill. 


TITLE IX—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Section 201: Adds a new section 229 to the 
National Housing Act to provide a new pro- 
gram of housing for elderly persons. 

(1) The dollar limits on the maximum 
amount of the mortgage would be the same 
as those proposed for FHA's section 207 (reg- 
ular rental housing) program. 

(2) Would permit insurance of mortgages 
up to 100 percent of replacement cost for 
nonprofit corporations, and 100 percent of 
replacement cost (excluding any allowance 
for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and risk) 
for other than nonprofit corporations. 

(3) Would require that not less than 50 
percent of the living units in the project be 
designed specially for use and occupancy 
by elderly persons. Elderly persons would be 
given a preference or priority of opportunity 
to rent all units. 

(4) The economic soundness test of FHA’s 
regular rental housing program (sec. 207) 
would not be applicable to the new program 
for elderly persons. 

(5) The FHA Commissioner would be 
authorized to establish regulations and re- 
strictions as to rents, charges, capital struc- 
ture, rate of return, and methods of opera- 
tion. 

(6) The provisions of FHA section 212 
would apply the prevailing wage require- 
ment of the Davis-Bacon Act, except that 
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the wages which must be certified under the 
Davis-Bacon Act may be reduced by such 
amount as the FHA determines to have been 
fully credited to a nonprofit mortgagor. 

(7) Would include a provision 
proprietary nursing homes eligible for FHA 
mortgage insurance, up to 75 percent of the 
value of the new or rehabilitated property. 

TITLE INI—vURBAN RENEWAL 
Statewide planning 

Section 301: Amends section 101 (b) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 by directing the 
HHFA Administrator to encourage the util- 
ization of State agencies to provide effective 
solutions for urban renewal problems. , 


Grant authorization 


Section 302: Amends section 103 (b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide a 6-year, $2.1 
billion slum clearance and urban renewal 
program, with an annual capital grant 
authorization of $350 million, which could 
be increased by $150 million in any one year. 

Repayment of uncollectible advances 

Section 303: Amends section 103 (b) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the 
use of urban renewal grant funds to repay 
‘Treasury loans made to finance urban plan- 
ning advances which are now uncollectible 
because of the cancellation of the project. 


Community renewal programs 


Section 304: Amends section 103 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 by adding a new subsec- 
tion (c) to authorize planning grants for 
the preparation of “community renewal pro- 
grams,” which would enable a community to 
survey its urban renewal needs and resources, 
and schedule projects. 


Technical 


Section 305: Technical. Amends section 
105 (b) of the Housing Act of 1949 to facili- 
tate public improvements involving the Fed- 
eral Government and the District of Colum- 
bia in connection with urban renewal 
projects. 

Relocation payments 


Section 306: (a) Amends section 106 (f) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize re- 
location payments when the displacement is 
a result of governmental activity in an 
urban renewal area, and of programs of 
voluntary repair and rehabilitation. 

(b) Amends section 106 by adding a new 
subsection (h) to give business concerns 
which are displaced from urban renewal 
areas a priority of opportunity, insofar as 
practicable and desirable (as determined by 
the local governing body), to purchase or 
lease commercial or industrial facilities pro- 
vided in connection with area redevelop- 
ment. 

Planning requirements 

Section 307: Amends 110 (b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 to authorize the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator to expedite urban renewal proj- 
ects by permitting him to omit or to sim- 
plify present detailed requirements for the 
urban renewal plan. 

Nonresidential development 

Section 308: Amends section 110 (c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to permit up to 15 
percent (now 10 percent) of the total capi- 
tal grant authorization to be used for areas 
which are not predominantly residential, 
and which are not to be redeveloped for pre- 
dominantly residential uses, even if such 
areas do not include a substantial number 
of slum dwellings as presently required. 

Noncash grants-in-aid 

Section 309: Amends section 110 (d) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to provide that 
where a community has an approved com- 
munity renewal program, improvements and 
facilities that are otherwise eligible may be 
credited as local grants-in-aid to urban 
renewal projects, provided their commence- 
ment does not precede the loan and grant 
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contract for the project by more than 5 
years. The same would apply to similar im- 
provements and facilities provided in con- 
nection with any renewal project covered by 
@ general neighborhood renewal program. 
Credit for interest payments 

Section 310: Amends section 110 (e) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the 
HHFA to include interest on advances by a 
city (local public funds) as an item of gross 
project cost for an urban renewal project. 

Uniform date 

Section 311: Amends section 110 (g) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to make uniform 
the date for determining the application of 
the “going Federal rate” of interest under 
urban renewal contracts, 


Technical 


Section 312: Makes various conforming 


amendments. 
Federal recognition 

Section 313: Waives the requirement in 
section 110 (d) of the Housing Act of 1949 for 
communities whose projects could not obtain 
Federal recognition during the period from 
January 1, 1957, through December 31, 1958, 
because of limitations on the HHFA Admin- 
istrator to make capital grants or to reserve 
funds. Under existing law, such Federal 
recognition is required to enable the local 
community to include local activities and 
facilities as noncash grants-in-aid. 

Urban planning 

Section 314: Amends section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 (grants to assist urban 
planning) to extend the scope of the urban 
planning grant program to include any group 
of adjacent communities, having a total 
population of less than 25,000, and having 
common or related urban planning problems 
resulting from rapid urbanization. 

TITLE IV—LOW-RENT HOUSING 
Declaration of policy 

Section 401: Amends section 1 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 by adding 
to the declaration of policy the following 
new objectives: to build smaller projects 
better related to local neighborhoods; to give 
local public agencies more responsibility for 
the operation of their projects; and to per- 
mit the sale of low-rent units to overincome 
tenants, or to permit overincome tenants to 
remain in occupancy at an unsubsidized rent 
if suitable private housing is not available. 

Rents and income limits 

Section 402: Amends several sections of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to permit 
local public agencies to set rents and income 
limits for their low-rent projects, subject to 
a statutory ceiling on income limits. 

(a) and (b) technical. Amend sections 2 
(1) and 15 (7) (b) to delete provisions to be 
covered by other sections of the act. 

(c) Amends section 15 (8) (a) to authorize 
the local agency to fix maximum income 
limits for admission and continued occu- 
pancy. This statutory ceiling would differ 
from existing law in 2 respects: (1) the pres- 
ent $100 exemption for each minor or adult 
dependent is eliminated; (2) the 20 percent 
gap requirement is waived for displaced 
families. Also removes the Public Housing 
Administration’s authority to require the 
prior approval of specific income limits set by 
the local agency. 

(d) and (e) amend sections 15 (8) (b) and 
15 (8) (d) to remove references to the Public 
Housing Administration’s power of prior ap- 
proval of specific income limits. 

(f) Repeal section 502 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1948, relating to the exemption of ben- 
efits for disability or death occurring in con- 
nection with military service, which is incor- 
porated in the basic act by subsection (c) 
above. 
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Annual contributions and residual receipts 

Section 408: (a) Amends section 10 (b) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
provide that fixed annual contributions be 
equal to level debt service (principal plus in- 
terest) on outstanding debt. 

(b) Amends section 10 (c) to provide that 
residual receipts (rental income minus op- 
erating costs) be divided on the basis of two- 
thirds for advance amortization of capital 
debt and one-third to the local agency solely 
for low-rent housing use. 

This subsection also requires a local agency 
to submit an independent audit and certifi- 
cation of compliance with the act, and pro- 
vides that such certification shall, in the 
absence of fraud or of evidence of gross waste 
or extravagance disclosed by financial post- 
audits pursuant to sections 814 and 816 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, be accepted as final and 
conclusive by all officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(c) Technical. Amends section 22 (b) to 
delete a reference which would no longer 
appear in the act, as amended. 

Authorization 

Section 404: Amends subsection 10 (i )of 
the act of 1937 by increasing the authoriza- 
tion for new annual contribution contracts by 
an additional 35,000 units to become available 
July 1, 1959. It would also extend from 2 to 3 
years the period during which the 3 author- 
izations of 35,000 units would be available. 
This would make available for 1 additional 
year, until July 31, 1959, any units not con- 
tracted for under the firet authorization 
which now expires July 31, 1958, would ex- 
tend the second authorization to July 1, 1960, 
and make the new authorization available 
until July 1, 1962. 


Sale of low-rent units 


Section 405: (a) Amends section 15 (8) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 by 
adding a new paragraph (e) to stipulate the 
terms on which a low-rent dwelling unit 
may be sold to a public housing tenant. 
The tenant would be required to pay local 
taxes, amortize the full purchase price of his 
home, and pay interest at not less than the 
cost of money to the local agency. The local 
agency would have an option to repurchase 
a dwelling if the family fails to carry out 
its contract. This plan is permissive with 
local agencies. If any agency finds it is not 
feasible to operate under this plan, it could 
permit overincome tenants to remain in occu- 
pancy if the local agency determines that it 
is impossible for the family to rent or buy a 
decent private dwelling and if an unsubsi- 
dized rent is paid. 

(b) Technical. Amends the act in a num- 
ber of places to make possible the sale of 
low-rent units. 


Amendment of existing contracts 


Section 406: Amends the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 by adding a new sec- 
tion 30 to provide that existing annual con- 
tribution contracts shall be revised, upon 
request of local agencies, in accordance with 
the terms of the act of 1937 as it is amended 
at any time, provided that the interest of 
the holders of outstanding bonds is not 
jeopardized. 

Low-rent housing in urban renewal areas 


Section 407: Amends section 107 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to facilitate the develop- 
ment of low-rent housing in urban renewal 
areas. Under existing law, when a new pub- 
lic housing project is located outside of an 
urban renewal area, the locality is required 
to make a local contribution in the form of 
tax exemption, but if located within an urban 
renewal area a further local contribution is 
required equal to one-third of the write- 
down in land value. The proposed amend- 
ment would eliminate this difference by ac- 
cepting tax exemption as the only required 
local contribution for low-rent projects in 
urban renewal areas, 
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TITLE V—COLLEGE HOUSING 

Section 501: Amends section 401 (d) of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to increase the revolving 
fund for college housing loans by $400 mil- 
lion (the present ceiling is $925 million). Of 
the $400 million increase, $50 million is re- 
served for “other educational facilities” in- 
creasing the reservation for this purpose from 
$100 million to $150 million, and $50 million 
is reserved for student-nurse and intern 
housing facilities, increasing the reservation 
for this purpose from $25 million to $75 
million. 

Section 502: (a) Amends title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 by adding a new section 
405 which authorizes the Administrator to 
make loans to educational institutions for 
the construction of new, or rehabilitation of 
existing, classrooms, laboratories, and related 
facilities, including equipment and utilities. 

(b) Authorizes a revolving fund of $250 
million to finance this new loan program, 


TITLE VI—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 


Section 601: (a) Amends section 803 (a) 
of the National Housing Act to extend the 
military housing program (secs. 803 and 809) 
for 1 year, until June 30, 1960. 

(b) Amends section 803 (b) to increase 
from 25 years to 30 years the maximum ma- 
turity of mortgages insured under this sec- 
tion. 

Section 602: (a) Amends title VIII of the 
National Housing Act by adding a new sec- 
tion 810 to authorize the FHA Commissioner 
to insure mortgages on single-family and 
multifamily projects, the need for which is 
certified by the Secretary of Defense. In- 
surance would be on an acceptable-risk 
rather than an economic-soundness basis. 
The projects would be held for rental for a 
period of not less than 5 years unless released 
by the military for sale. Priority in rental or 
sale is given to military personnel and essen- 
tial civilian personnel of the armed services 
as evidenced by certification issued by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(b) Amends section 808 of the National 
Housing Act to make applicable the provi- 
sions of section 227 of the National Housing 
Act (cost certification). 

(c) Amends section 212 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to make applicable the 
prevailing wage requirement of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

(d) Amends section 305 (f) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to make section 810 mort- 
gages eligible for purchase by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association under its spe- 
cial assistance functions. 

Section 603: (a) and (b) Amends sections 
404 (a) and (b) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 to permit the Secretary of Defense 
to acquire FHA section 207 rental projects, 
if completed prior to July 1, 1952, and certi- 
fied by the Department of Defense as neces- 
sary for military housing purposes, and to 
make the acquisition of such projects manda- 
tory if section 803 housing is constructed in 
the area of the FHA section 207 projects. 

(c) Amends section 407 (f) of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 30, 1957, in order 
to exempt FHA section 207 rental projects 
covered by this section from being declared 
substandard because the units in such proj- 
ects do not meet minimum floor area pre- 
scribed for other military housing. 

Section 604: Amends section 404 (c) of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955 to require 
that the issue of Just compensation in cases 
involving the acquisition of Wherry housing 
projects be determined by arbitration pro- 
cedures, and directs the arbitration commis- 
sion to give full consideration to replacement 
costs and fair depreciation. 


TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 
Federal National Mortgage Association 


Section 701: (a) Amends section 302 (b) of 
the National Housing Act to increase from 
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$15,000 to $20,000 the dollar limit for mort- 
gages purchased under the Federal National 
Mortgage Association’s secondary market op- 
erations. 

(b) Amends section 305 (b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to extend for 1 year 
(until August 7, 1959) the requirement that 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
purchase mortgages under its special assist- 
ance functions at par. 

(c) Amends section 305 (e) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to increase from $200 
million to $250 million the special assistance 
fund established for the purchase of co- 
operative housing mortgages. 


Farm housing research 


Section 702: Amends section 603 (c) of the 
Housing Act of 1957 to extend the farm 
housing research program for a period of 
3 years, beginning July 1, 1959, and author- 
izes an annual appropriation of $100,000. 

Surveys of publie works planning 

Section 703: Amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 by adding a new sub- 
section (f) to authorize the Administrator 
to use, in any 1 fiscal year, up to $50,000 
of the revolving fund to conduct surveys 
of the status and current volume of State 
and local public works planning and sur- 
veys of estimated requirements for State and 
local public works, 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


Section 704: (a) Amends section 500 (d) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to permit the VA to expand the ex- 
isting class of “supervised lenders” to in- 
clude a new category of mortgage lenders, 
A “supervised lender” is entitled to make a 
VA loan without prior approval by the VA. 
The new category would consist of “approved 
mortgagees” under the certified agency pro- 
gram of the FHA. The inclusion of the new 
category would not be automatic; each ap- 
plicant must be acceptable to the VA. 

(b) Amends sections 504 (c) and 614 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to prohibit builders and lend- 
ers from participating in the VA home 
loan programs if such builders or lend- 
ers have been barred from the benefits of 
the National Housing Act by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner. 

(c) Amends section 513 (d) of the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to pro- 
vide an additional $150 million for the VA 
direct home loan program, 


Disposal of projects 

Section 705: (a) Amends section 607 of 
the act of October 14, 1940 (Lanham Act), 
to authorize the PHA Commissioner to mod- 
ify the terms of any contract relating to 
any housing projects disposed of by him to 
cooperatives, 

(b) Amends section 406 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1956 to extend for a period of 2 years 
the time in which military personnel may 
continue to occupy war housing projects 
PA-36011 and PA-36012 (Passayunk) which 
are presently owned by the Housing Au- 
thority of Philadelphia, Pa. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the most important programs carried 
on within the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency is that of urban renewal. 
That matter is treated of in the bill I 
just reported from the Banking and 
Currency Committee. The Commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration is Mr. Richard L. Steiner. 

I have just received a letter from the 
Very Reverend Leo A. Geary, commend- 
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ing Mr. Steiner for his work and also the 
work of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. He is speaking for the executive 
committee of the middle Atlantic re- 
gional council, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Chairman of Subcommittees on Hous- 
ing of Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: By authority of the execu- 
tive committee of the middle Atlantic re- 
gional council, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, I am 
transmitting to you the following resolution 
which was unanimously adopted at the an- 
nual business meeting of the Region held 
in connection with its Conference at the 
Hotel Mahattan, New York, N. Y. on Friday, 
May 9, 1958: 

“Whereas the Urban Renewal program is 
fraught with difficult and complex problems, 
both in planning and execution; and 

“Whereas, the solutions to these problems 
requires initiative, resourcefulness and flexi- 
bility of approach both on the part of the 
local and Federal agencies involved; and 

“Whereas Commissioner Richard L. Steiner 
of the Urban Renewal Administrattion has 
been consistently understanding and con- 
structive in administering the national pro- 
gram and while strictly maintaining re- 
quirements of the national public interest 
has at all times been receptive to the needs 
of the local communities: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the middle Atlantic re- 
gional council of the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, rec- 
ognizing Commissioner Steiner as an excep- 
tionally able Federal Administrator and pub- 
lic servant, hereby commends him for his 
outstanding and extraordinary contribution 
to the rebuilding and renewal of the cities 
of our Nation.” 

This organization is representative of sub- 
stantially all the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authorities, their Commissioners and 
executive staff within the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the Province 
of Ontario. 

I am happy indeed to record this com- 
mendation of a faithful and able public 
servant. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. LEO A, GEARY, 
President, MARC-NAHRO, 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were 
introduced, or reported, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred or placed on 
the calendar, as indicated: 


By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 4034. A bill to permit the owner or op- 
erator of any farm to lease the acreage allot- 
ment assigned his farm to the owner or 
operator of any other farm in the same 
county; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un= 
der a separate heading.) 


1958 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 4035. A to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Sparkman when 
he reported the above bill, which appear 
under the heading “Report of a Committee.” 


LEASING OF ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
permit the owner or operator of any 
farm to lease his acreage allotment to 
the owner or operator of any other farm 
in the same county. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, this bill has great merit. A 
similar bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
JAMIE WHITTEN, of Mississippi. 

I introduce it for reference to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for study, and at a later time I expect to 
address the Senate further with refer- 
ence to the merits of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 4034) to permit the owner 
or operator of any farm to lease the 
acreage allotment assigned his farm to 
the owner or operator of any other farm 
in the same county, introduced by Mr. 
STENNIS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1958—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and other Senators, I 
submit a series of 10 amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by us, jointly, to 
the bill (S. 4035) to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal 
of urban communities, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments, together with the names of 
the cosponsors, and an explanation ac- 
companying each amendment may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendments, together with the 
names of the cosponsors, and the ex- 
planations thereof, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments, cosponsors, 
explanations are as follows: 

Amendment No. 1, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. 
BUSH): 

sdr all of title IV beginning with line 
23 on page 35 through line 20 on page 47, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ "TITLE IV—LOW-RENT HOUSING 

“Sec, 401. (a) Section 2 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out the second and third sen- 
tences of paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “The dwellings 
in low-rent housing shall be available solely 
to families whose net annual income at the 
time of admission less the exemptions au- 
thorized herein does not exceed five times 


and 
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the annual rental (including the value or 
cost to them of water, electricity, gas, other 
heating and cooking fuels, and other utili- 
ties) of the dwellings to be furnished them. 
In determining eligibility and rent there 
may be exempted from the net annual in- 
come of each family (1) $100 for each mem- 
ber of the family other than the head of the 
family and his spouse and (2) not to exceed 
$600 of the total income of all family mem- 
bers other than the principal income re- 
cipient: Provided, That in determining eligi- 
bility only there may be exempted all or any 
part of amounts paid by the United States 
Government for disability or death occur- 
ring in connection with military service, and 
in determining eligibility for continued oc- 
cupancy only there may be exempted all or 
any part of the income of minor members 
of the family, other than the head or 
spouse.” 

“*(b) The fourth sentence of section 502 
(b) of the Housing Act of 1948 is hereby re- 
pealed 


“Sec. 402. Section 10 (i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out the word “two” in the first 
proviso and inserting in lieu thereof “three”. 

“ ‘Sec. 403, (a) Section 12 (c) of such act 
is hereby amended by striking out the word 
“only” in the first sentence, and by striking 
out the last sentence, 

“*(b) Section 13 (e) of such act is hereby 
amended by striking out “(except low-rent 
housing projects, the disposition of which is 
governed elsewhere in this act)” in the first 
sentence’. 

The explanation of amendment No. 1 is as 
follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 1 


“This amendment would substitute a new 
title IV of the bil! in order to provide accep- 
table provisions on low-rent public housing. 
The new title omits the very objectionable 
provisions on public housing which are con- 
tained in the bill reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee and explained be- 
low. The amendment includes only the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“1. Correction of income exemptions for 
determining eligibility and rent: Section 401 
of the amendment would make several cor- 
rections in amendments enacted last year to 
provide additional exemptions in calculating 
income for purposes of determining whether 
& family is of low income and eligible for 
occupancy in a low-rent housing project and 
also for purposes of fixing rents. These ad- 
ditional exemptions included $600 of the in- 
come of each member of the tenant family 
other than the principal wage earner and 
also $100 for each adult dependent member 
of the family having no income, including 
the spouse of the head of each family. The 
cumulative character of the $600 exemption 
for each secondary wage earner, with other 
authorized exemptions, would permit occu- 
pancy by families whose incomes are far 
above the level which may reasonably be 
classified as ‘low income.’ Also the $100 ex- 
emption, if applied to the spouse of the head 
of the tenant family, would effect a substan- 
tial unwarranted loss in project rentals with 
@ corresponding increase in Federal subsi- 
dies. This exemption alone, as applied to 
the spouse, would occasion a reduction in 
annual rental of $20 for a substantial ma- 
jority of the tenant families in a program 
of between 400,000 and 500,000 dwellings. 
This section of the amendment would cor- 
rect these two defects by limiting the ex- 
emptions for secondary incomes to a total 
of $600 and by eliminating the $100 exemp- 
tions for spouses. 

“2. Extension of authorization: Section 402 
would extend the time limit on the present 
authority to enter into new contracts for 
loans and annual contributions to low-rent 
public housing. Under existing law, the au- 
thority which became available on July 31, 
1956 to enter into such contracts for 35,000 
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additional units will terminate July 31, 1958, 
and the authority which became available on 
July 1, 1957, for another 35,000 units will 
terminate July 1, 1959. This section of the 
amendment would postpone each termina- 
tion date by one year, to July 31, 1959 and 
July 1, 1960, respectively. Similar provisions 
are contained in the bill reported by the 
committee. 

“3. Disposal of federally owned projects: 
Section 403 would permit disposal of the 
few PWA low-rent housing projects still re- 

in Federal ownership to other than 
& local public agency. The existing law di- 
rects the PHA to sell its Federal projects or 
divest itself of their management through 
leases ‘as soon as practicable,’ but only to a 
‘public housing agency.’ Forty-three PWA 
projects have been sold. Of the 7 remaining 
projects, 4 are leased to local housing au- 
thorities and negotiations are well along the 
way for their sale. However, no sale or lease 
to a local public agency is possible now in 
three cases, 


“Objectionable provisions of bill which would 
be eliminated by amendment 


“1. Provisions designed to pervert the low- 
rent housing program into a large new pro- 
gram for middle-income families: Through 
a number of miscellaneous amendments to 
existing law, title IV of the bill is well 
designed to extend the low-rent public hous- 
ing program into the middle-income housing 
market. These amendments in the bill are 
as follows: 

“(a) Deletion of the ‘20-percent gap’ re- 
quirement in existing law for purposes of 
determining eligibility for admission of dis- 
placed families or eligibility for continued 
occupancy of any families. The existing law 
requires that a gap of at least 20 percent be 
left between the upper rental limits for ad- 
mission to low-rent public housing and the 
lowest rents which private enterprise is 
providing a substantial supply of decent 
housing. 

“(b) Deletion of the requirements of exist- 
ing law that rentals be at least 20 percent 
of family income (less certain deductions). 

“(c) Retention of the present objection- 
able authority for family income deduction 
of $600 for each secondary income recipient, 
referred to above. This exemption, with 
other authorized exemptions, would fre- 
quently permit middle-income families to 
occupy low-rent housing. Under existing 
law the PHA has not applied this exemption 
which was enacted in 1957. However, under 
the bill, the PHA would have no authority 
to determine whether the exemption would 
be applied, as this matter would be left sole- 
ly to the discretion of the local housing 
authorities. 

“(d) Removal of the authority of the Pub- 
lic Housing Commissioner to review the rents 
actually established by the local agency and 
the specific income limits actually govern- 
ing occupancy eligibility. This provision 
would have the general effect of laxity in 
income and rental limits so that the fam- 
ilies served by the program would be from 
higher income groups. 

“(e) Provision of incentives for establish- 
ing higher rentals. Under a new system of 
fixed annual contributions in the bill, in lieu 
of the present system of annual contribu- 
tions based upon current project needs, the 
local public authorities would receive one- 
third of the surplus project funds resulting 
from Federal contributions above current 
project needs. The proponents of the pro- 
posal in the bill frankly stated that this 
would give local housing authorities the in- 
centive to charge higher rentals. Higher 
rentals naturally mean higher-income fami- 
lies in the project. 

“(f) Authority for over-income families to 
remain in projects. The bill would provide 
for continued occupancy of over-income 
families who are unable to purchase their 
dwellings or find other suitable housing. 
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This would, of course, reduce the incentive 
on the part of tenants to find housing for 
themselves and would make less housing 
available for low-income families whose 
needs are far greater. 

“(g) Provisions for accelerating debt pay- 
ment with additional Federal contributions, 
By prescribing fixed annual contributions 
(rather than the lower amounts needed each 
year for the needs of a project), the bill 
would specifically afford a means for two- 
thirds of the surplus funds from such con- 
tributions to be used to accelerate the capi- 
tal debt more rapidly. Thus, through Fed- 
eral expenditures, the local housing author- 
ity could more quickly convert from low- 
rent purposes to middle-income purposes, 

“2. Granting of virtual blank check to in- 
dependent local housing authorities to spend 
Federal funds in connection with public 
housing: Control over the administration of 
low-rent public housing projects, subsidized 
with Federal annual contributions, would be 
abrogated by the Federal Government to in- 
dependent local housing authorities which 
are almost entirely free from local control. 
The bill would expressly provide that the 
financial transactions of the local housing 
authority shall be final and conclusive on 
all officers of the Federal Government except 
only as to gross waste and extravagance dis- 
closed under a prescribed certification and 
postaudit. Moderate waste and extrava- 
gance is apparently condoned by the bill 
(see sec. 403 (b) of bill). Local public 
housing authorities would be given virtually 
unlimited discretion in establishing rents in 
@ project and in determining eligibility for 
initial and continued occupancy under the 
bill. The function of the Public Housing 
Administration in this regard would be lim- 
ited to approving the local housing author- 
ity’s initial determination of the cost level 
at which private enterprise in the locality is 
providing decent housing. Subject to the 
above provision, the authorities would be 
almost entirely free to make expenditures as 
they see fit. Although local housing au- 
thorities are creatures of State law, they are 
autonomous public bodies in operation un- 
like municipal and governmental bodies who 
are responsible to the voters. Neither the 
State or local government is responsible for 
their debts and obligations. Local contri- 
butions to the federally aided projects con- 
sist primarily of partial tax exemption and 
this involves no initial cash outlays. Thus 
the expenditures of local authorities do not 
tend to be closely supervised by elected local 
officers. Even if the Federal Government 
had adequate authority to take action on the 
basis of the postaudits provided in the bill, 
this would not afford a means for supervis- 
ing the low-rent projects. Federal supervi- 
sion deals not merely with financial integ- 
rity, but with specific public purposes deter- 
mined by the Congress and with such tech- 
nical housing matters as the use of closed 
specifications, construction failures, mainte- 
nance failures, and vacancies in projects. 

“The Government has an obligation to the 
public to see that Federal tax dollars are 
spent for the purposes intended by the Con- 
gress. It also must avoid favored treatment 
for one city or area as compared to another. 
Some inefficient or corrupt individuals will 
work their way into any program involving 
public funds, and there is also a Federal 
responsibility to prevent this wherever pos- 
sible. All this requires reasonable super- 
vision, control, and vigilance by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

“3. Increased subsidy: The immediate ef- 
fect of the public housing changes in the 
bill would be to increase the Federal subsidy 
by about $25 million yearly with respect to 
the present program and by additional 
amounts as additional units reach the sub- 
sidy stage. One-third of the immediate in- 
crease in the annual subsidy, or about 
$8,330,000 per annum, would represent a 
donation to local authorities in return for 
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doing what they are already legally and 
morally obligated to do. 

“4. Authority for an additional 35,000 
units of public housing: Section 404 of the 
bill would grant authority for annual con- 
tributions contracts for an additional 35,000 
units to become available July 1, 1959. Be- 
cause only about 8,000 of the presently au- 
thorized 70,000 low-rent units have been 
placed under contract, the enactment of sec- 
tion 402 of the amendment, explained above, 
would make it possible to satisfy all de- 
mands for a considerable period of time. 
This conclusion is amply supported by the 
detailed testimony presented to the commit- 
tee. The Public Housing Commissioner 
stated: ‘It is our considered opinion that 
any authorization in excess of this will con- 
stitute a nullity insofar as the production 
of new low-rent housing is concerned in the 
next 2 fiscal years.’ 

“5. Impractical provisions for sale of units 
to tenants: Section 405 of the bill contains 
provisions for the sale of public housing 
units to tenants. These provisions contain 
so many technical deficiencies as to make the 
proposal financially unsound and unwork- 
able. For example, the purchaser of a 
$10,000 unit would during the first 5 years 
of his purchase contract pay about $4,860 
toward the purchase of his home and would 
have an equity of only $250. The proposal 
would provide a subsidized interest rate to 
over-income families. Purchasers would be 
required to pay a proportionate part of the 
local authority’s management overhead for 
services the purchaser could perform himself 
or hire done at less cost. These provisions 
of the bill would not be practical to apply 
to multifamily structures which constitute 
most of the public housing. 

“6. Other undesirable public housing pro- 
visions of bill: 

“(a) Section 401 would enact a policy 
declaration that local public authorities 
shall have full responsibility for ‘the pro- 
vision of such social and recreational guid- 
ance as is necessary in assisting families 
to become good tenants and citizens of the 
larger community.’ Under this, local hous- 
ing authorities would themselves perform 
‘social and recreational’ services, and the 
low-rent housing program would include a 
full-fieged local welfare program at vir- 
tually 100 percent Federal cost. 

“(b) Section 406 would make it manda- 
tory that PHA, on request of the local 
agency, amend any existing contract to make 
it conform to the provisions of the bill. 
This would arbitrarily prevent the Federal 
Government giving consideration to the 
many special and unforeseen problems which 
always arise, case by case, in rewriting old 
contracts to reflect radical changes in 
policy. 

“(c) Section 407 would eliminate the local 
one-third contribution toward urban re- 
newal funds with respect to any portion of 
an urban renewal project which is used as 
a site for Federally aided low-rent housing. 
This would furnish a discriminatory ad- 
vantage in the purchase of sites cleared 
under the urban renewal program to agen- 
cies purchasing land for public housing 
purposes as against other prospective pur- 
chasers, including private purchasers and 
also public bodies acquiring land for parks, 
schools, playgrounds, and other tax-exempt 
facilities.” 

Amendment No. 2, by Mr. Capenarr (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, and Mr. BENNETT): 

“On page 24, beginning with line 15, strike 
all through line 6 on page 25, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 302. (a) Section 103 (a) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is hereby amended by 
striking out the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
aggregate of such capital grants with respect 
to all the projects of a local public agency 
on which contracts for capital grants have 
been made under this title shall not exceed 
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the sum of the applicable percentages of the 
respective net project costs of such projects. 
Such percentages, which shall apply to all 
projects receiving initial Federal recognition 
during the period specified, shall be 6634 
percent for the period prior to July 1, 1959; 
60 percent for the period between July 1, 
1959, and June 30, 1960, inclusive; 55 per- 
cent for the period between July 1, 1960, and 
June 30, 1961, inclusive; and 50 percent for 
any time thereafter: Provided, That the per- 
centage for any project for which no plan- 
ning grant is received and retained by the 
local public agency and which the Admin- 
istrator, at the request of such agency, may 
approve on a three-fourths capital grant 
basis shall be 75 percent, or such lesser per- 
centage as the Administrator determines to 
be generally consistent with the percentage 
of net project costs hereunder applicable at 
the time to projects not so approved.” 

“*(b) Section 103 (b) of such act is here- 
by amended by— 

“*(1) striking out “aggregating not to 
exceed $900 million, which limit shall be 
increased by $350 million on the date of en- 
actment of the Housing Act of 1957” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “and to make grants 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section, 
aggregating not to exceed $1,250,000,000, 
which limit shall be increased by $200 mil- 
lion on July 1, 1958, by $250 million on 
July 1 in each of the years 1959 and 1960, 
and by $200 million on July 1 in each 
of the years 1961, 1962, and 1963.” 

“‘(c) Section 104 of such act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“« «Sec, 104. Every contract for capital 
grants under this title shall require local 
grants-in-aid in connection with the project 
involved which, together with the local 
grants-in-aid to be provided in connection 
with all other projects of the local public 
agency on which contracts for capital grants 
have theretofore been made, will be at least 
equal to the difference between the aggre- 
gate net project costs involved and the sum 
described in the second sentence of sec- 
tion 103 (a).” 

“*(d) The proviso in the first sentence of 
section 110 (e) of such act is hereby 
amended by striking out “second sentence” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “third sen- 
tence,”’ 

“On page 27, strike lines 7 through 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘a fixed 
percentage of the cost (as such cost is 
determined or estimated by the Administra- 
tor) of the preparation or completion of 
the community-renewal program for which 
such grant is made. Such fixed percentage 
shall be the same as the percentage which 
would apply under section 103 (a) to any 
capital grants for the project involved.’” 

The explanation of amendment No. 2 is 
as follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 2 

“The amendment would (1) reduce the 
amount of new urban renewal capital grant 
authority provided in the bill and (2) pro- 
vide for the gradual reduction of the Fed- 
eral share of urban renewal project cost. 
These changes would follow the recommen- 
dations of the administration contained in 
S. 3399. 

“1. Capital grant authorization: The bill 
now provides for an additional 6-year $2-bil- 
lion urban renewal program, with an an- 
nual capital grant authorization of $350 
million which could be increased by $150 
million in any one year. This amendment 
would substitute a 6-year program of $1.3 
billion as follows: $200 million in fiscal year 
1959; $250 million in fiscal year 1960; $250 
million in fiscal year 1961; and $200 million 
in each of the fiscal years 1962, 1963 and 
1964, As approximately $50 million of pres- 
ently authorized funds would be carried over 
at the end of this fiscal year, the new 
authorization would in effect permit $250 
million of Federal grant funds for each of 
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the next 3 years and $200 million of such 
funds for each of the 3 years thereafter. 
These amounts must be considered in rela- 
tion to provisions in the bill for gradual re- 
duction in the share of Federal grants and 
corresponding increases in local grants, ex- 
plained below. With these increases, the 
grant level of $200 million in the latter 3 
years of the authorization could be applied 
to more projects and to a total program 
slightly larger than that covered by the $250 
million grant level under the present grant 
formula. This amendment would provide in- 
creases which are realistic in terms of the 
Federal budget and the projects which the 
communities can be expected to undertake. 

“2, Reduction of Federal share of urban 
renewal cost: Existing law limits the agree- 
gate capital grants paid with respect to the 
projects of a local public agency to two- 
thirds of the aggregate net costs of such 
projects. The remaining one-third of net 
project costs must be borne by the locality 
in the form of cash or noncash local grants- 
in-aid, the latter consisting of such things 
as land donations and the provision of nec- 
essary public improvements and facilities. 
This amendment (sec. 303 (a)) would in- 
sert a provision in the bill which would re- 
duce the Federal Government’s two-thirds 
share to 60 percent on July 1, 1959, 55 per- 
cent on July 1, 1960, and 50 percent on July 
1, 1961, with resulting increases in the local 
share of project costs bringing such share 
up to a matching 50 percent. The gradual 
reduction of Federal contributions would 
give localities and States time to gear them- 
selves to the provision of a larger share of 
project costs. If essential programs such 
as urban renewal, which require large 
amounts of funds, are to be continued at 
their present levels, States and communi- 
ties should bear a greater share of the fi- 
nancial burden. Unlike many other Fed- 
eral-aid programs, urban renewal projects 
result in direct financial benefits to com- 
munities, in addition to the immediate ob- 
jective of the program. In addition to slum 
elimination and all of its benefits, cities 
receive an increased tax base of great and 
immediate financial value.” 

Amendment No. 3, by Mr, CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr, 
Buss): 

“Strike all of section 502, beginning with 
line 8, page 48, through line 5 on page 51.” 

The explanation of amendment No. 3 is as 
follows: 

“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT NO. 3 

“This amendment would remove the pro- 
visions of the bill (sec. 502) to establish a 
$250 million revolving fund for loans by the 
Housing Agency to colleges for the construc- 
tion or improvement of classrooms, laborato- 
ries, and related facilities (including initial 
equipment, machinery, and utilities) to be 
used for instruction of students or adminis- 
tration of the college. The provisions of the 
bill are primarily an extension of the college 
housing loan provisions to the new purposes 
listed. 

“These provisions of the bill are undesir- 
able because: 

“1. They are unnecessary. To the extent 
& college has financial resources for repaying 
a loan for classroom construction and equip- 
ment, private funds are available. 

“2. These provisions, if enacted, would 
simply substitute Federal loans for private 
loans, 

“3. This $250 million authorization is en- 
tirely outside the Federal budget for next 
year and would provide for expenditures in 
that amount for unnecessary purposes. 

“4. There is no sound financial basis for 
extending the existing college housing loan 
provisions to classrooms, laboratories, equip- 
ment, etc, These are not normally income- 
producing properties such as dormitories or 
faculty housing. Consequently, there is no 
logical basis for singling out this particular 
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form of financial aid to assist them. The 
existing loan program is designed for reve- 
nue-producing properties, unlike classroom 
buildings which are generally financed 
through endowments, tuitions, and the gen- 
eral credit of the college. 

“5. The Housing Agency is not the appro- 
priate Agency of the Government to admin- 
ister such a program. The provision of 
classrooms is essentially an educational mat- 
ter, closely related to many other educa- 
tional functions dealt with by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This program would be basically different 
from the Housing Agency’s program of loans 
for dormitories and faculty housing con- 
struction, 

“6. Congress has always limited college 
housing loans to housing and related facili- 
ties for students and faculty because of the 
soaring enrollments, and left the financing 
of classrooms and administration buildings 
to private sources. This is a sound approach 
and should be continued.” 

Amendment No. 4, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr, 
Bus): 

“On page 63, strike lines 1 through 3.” 

The explanation of amendment No. 4 is 
as follows: 

“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 4 

“This amendment would delete the pro- 
vision in the bill (sec. 801 (c)) which would 
increase from $200 million to $250 million 
the amount of the FNMA authorization for 
the purchase of section 213 (cooperative 
housing) mortgages under its special assist- 
ance functions. The increase is unneces- 
sary and entirely outside the Federal budget. 
It is not intended to be used for actual con- 
sumer cooperatives. Those cooperatives 
have plenty of such authorization specially 
designed for them. The amount of $50 mil- 
lion of the authorization is reserved for 
them by statute, and about $38 million of 
this still remains. The increased amount in 
the bill is intended to be used entirely by 
builder-borrowers who use section 213 to get 
more favorable mortgage terms under the 
National Housing Act. Under another pro- 
vision of the bill (sec. 105) the builder- 
borrower could obtain an insured mortgage 
equal to 97 percent of replacement cost, 
which is extremely high for rental-type con- 
struction. Making $50 million of funds 
available to these builders as provided in the 
bill would give them a large, unfair ad- 
vantage over other builders of rental-type 
housing.” 

Amendment No. 5, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, Mr, BENNETT, and Mr, 
BusH): 

“On page 65, strike lines 3 through 7.” 

The explanation of amendment No. 5 is as 
follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 5 


“This amendment would delete authority 
in the bill (sec. 804 (c)) for an additional 
$150 million of Treasury funds for direct 
home loans to veterans. This is an unneces- 
sary authorization entirely outside the Fed- 
eral budget. As recently as last April 1, the 
so-called Emergency Housing Act (Public 
Law 85-364) made an additional $350 million 
available for VA direct loans to veterans. In 
addition, the FNMA was authorized to use 
$1 billion of Treasury funds under its special 
assistance functions to purchase FHA-in- 
sured or VA-guaranteed mortgages where the 
amount of the mortgage does not exceed 
$13,500, the same as the maximum amount 
permitted for a VA direct loan. This means 
that plenty of Government money is avail- 
able for VA-guaranteed loans and that the 
$150 million provided in the bill is unneces- 
sary. In addition, the voluntary home mort- 
gage credit program is assisting veterans in 
obtaining GI loans from private sources, 
Where this can be done, taxpayers’ money 
should not be substituted for private loans.” 
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Amendment No. 6, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr, 
Buss): 

“Strike all of section 602, beginning with 
pos 13 on page 51 through line 21 on page 

The explanation of amendment No. 6 is as 
follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 6 

“This amendment would remove the au- 
thority in the bill (sec. 702) for a new special 
mortgage insurance program for military 
personnel and civilian personnel employed 
in connection with military installations. 

“This program in the bill is a revival of the 
essential features of a cumbersome, unneces- 
sary, mortgage insurance plan which proved 
to be financially unsound in operation and 
was repealed by the Congress. Subsequent 
attempts to revive it have been twice rejected 
in the Congress. 

“Under it, rental housing would be pro- 
vided near military installations on an ‘ac- 
ceptable risk’ basis in place of an ‘economic 
soundness’ basis. Sales-type housing would 
be eligible along with apartment-type hous- 
ing, but it would have to be held for rent 
for 5 years unless sooner released for sale by 
the military. The FHA would accept the de- 
termination of the military that the housing 
is needed and that the property or project 
is an acceptable risk. The FHA could require 
the military to reimburse it for loss on a 
project. 

“The bill would revive the major provisions 
of title IX of the National Housing Act en- 
acted in September 1951. Further insurance 
‘thereunder was terminated by the Con- 
gress as of July 1, 1954. Experience under 
the title IX program indicates the undesir- 
ability of using a similar program for long- 
range defense needs during peacetime. A 
substantial portion of the housing programed 
under title IX was found upon completion, 
or a little later, to be in excess of the com- 
munity’s needs. Some of the housing was 
never occupied. The FHA's loss ratio under 
that program has been much higher than 
under any of its other programs. Also, nearly 
all of the mortgage money was ultimately 
supplied by the FNMA. 

“Housing for military personnel and es- 
sential civilian personnel of the armed sery- 
ices can be adequately handled under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act. Section 
803 of that title provides for rental projects 
(Capehart housing) programed by the mili- 
tary, and section 809 authorizes a sales-type 
housing program for essential personnel at 
military research and development centers. 
For broader application of this section 809 
sales-housing program, the present limita- 
tion to research and development installa- 
tions could be modified by adding other cate- 
gories if there was any need to do so, There 
is no apparent need for it. In addition, sery- 
icemen may receive unusually advantageous 
sales-housing mortgage terms under section 
222 of the National Housing Act. 

“The Capehart title VIII program provides 
for effective collaboration between the De- 
fense Department and the FHA in planning 
and programing, of housing at military in- 
stallations. The program was developed 
largely as a result of unsatisfactory experi- 
ence under the title IX program. Similarly, 
the section 809 program adapts the proced- 
ures of the Capehart program to sales 
housing.” 

Amendment No. 7, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. 
Busa) : 

“On page 62, strike lines 21 through 23.” 

The explanation of amendment No. 7 is as 
follows: 

“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 7 

“This amendment would remove from the 
bill (section 801 (c)) a 1-year extension of 
the requirement that FNMA purchase mort- 
gages at par in its Special Assistance Func- 
tions. Under existing law, this requirement 
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would expire on April 7, 1958. It should. be 
permitted to expire so that FNMA would 
have discretion to determine special assist- 
ance purchase prices as originally authorized 
in the 1954 FNMA Charter Act. 

“While FNMA’s Special Assistance Func- 
tions are financed only with Treasury- 
supplied money, the FNMA Charter Act 
states that the charges or fees of the Asso- 
ciation shall be imposed with the objective 
that the functions be fully self-supporting. 
Also, FNMA is to resell a large 
number of the mortgages it buys, so that 
the use of Government funds will be held 
to a minimum. The objectives of continu- 
ing operations on a self-supporting basis 
and reselling mortgages in appreciable quan- 
tities is highly unlikely of attainment if 
FNMA is required by law to pay par for 
mortgages which the market values at less 
than par. 

“The Assistance Functions were 
designed to supplement and encourage priv- 
ate investment in special categories of home 
mortgages and not to supplant such in- 
vestment. The continuation of the par- 
purchase requirement makes it almost im- 
possible for private investors to compete in 
the purchase of even the more desirable 
mortgages eligible for FNMA special assist- 
ance. In the long run, the more funds will 
be available for the special categories of 
housing designated for assistance in financ- 
ing if private capital is actively encouraged 
to invest in, and become familiar with, these 
types of mortgages.” 

Amendment No. 8, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr, Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. 
BusxH): 

“On page 47, beginning with line 23, strike 
all through line 7 on page 48, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘is amended by 
striking out “$925,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,125,000,000.” 

“Sec, 602. Section 401 (f) of such act is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “(f) 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administrator such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this title.” A 

“Sec. 503. Section 402 (c) of such act is 
hereby amended by inserting “or guaran- 
teed” after “made” in the first sentence of 
paragraph (4) thereof. 

“Sec, 504. Such act is hereby amended by 
adding to section 402 thereof a new sub- 
section (e) as follows: “(e) The provisions 
of section 309 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public Laws 81-266, 
63 Stat. 662), which are applicable to cor- 
porations or agencies subject to the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, shall also 
be applicable to the activities of the Ad- 
ministrator under this title.” 

“Sreo. 505. Section 404 of such Act is 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: “(i) 
*bonds’ shall mean any bonds, notes, interim 
certificates, certificates of indebtedness, de- 
bentures or other obligations.” 

“ ‘Sec. 606. Such act is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“* “GUARANTY CONTRACTS 

“* «Sec, 405. (a) In addition to his other 
authority under this title, the Adminis- 
trator may enter into a contract, to be 
known as a Debt Service Guaranty Contract, 
pursuant to which the Administrator may 
guarantee the payment of the principal of 
and interest on the bonds of an educational 
institution, if the income from such bonds 
is subject to Federal taxation and the bonds 
are to be issued and sold to investors other 
than the United States in financing housing 
or other educational facilities, as defined in 
section 404. The Debt Service Guaranty 
Contract shall obligate the Administrator, so 
long as such bonds are outstanding, to pay 
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to a trustee under an indenture securing 
the bonds, such amounts which, when added 
to the moneys available from the revenues 
or funds pledged by such institution as se- 
curity for the bonds (including all reserve 
funds therefor), may be needed to make the 
payments due on the bonds. The aggregate 
principal amount of such guaranteed bonds 
outstanding at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed $100 million. 

“*(b) (1) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion the Administrator is authorized to es- 
tablish a fund to be known as the College 
Housing Guaranty Fund. 

“««(2) All fees received in connection 
with guaranties issued under this section, 
all funds borrowed from the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to subsection (d), all 
earnings on the assets of the College Hous- 
ing Guaranty Fund, all appropriations for 
carrying out functions under this section, 
and all other receipts of the Administrator 
in connection with the performance of his 
functions under this section, shall be de- 
posited in the fund. All payments to trus- 
tees under subsection (a), repayments to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of sums borrowed 
from him pursuant to subsection (d) and 
all administrative expenses and any other 
expenses of the Administrator in connection 
with the performance of his functions under 
this section shall be paid from the College 
Housing Guaranty Fund. Moneys in the 
fund may be invested in obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the United 
States, or in obligations eligible for invest- 
ment of public funds. Such obligations may 
be sold and the proceeds derived therefrom 
may be reinvested, as herein provided, if 
deemed advisable by the Administrator. In- 
come from such investment or reinvestment 
shall be deposited in the fund. 

“‘“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
charge and collect a fee, as a consideration 
for the Government’s guaranty of the loan, 
to cover administrative and other expenses 
in carrying out his functions under this sec- 
tion and to establish a reserve for losses. 
Such fee may be included in the amount of 
the bonds guaranteed. 

“*“(d) To carry out the purpose of this 
section the Administrator is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Tr from 
time to time notes or other obligations for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in amounts sufficient, together with any 
funds in the college housing guaranty fund, 
to make payments of principal and interest 
on all bonds guaranteed under this section 
in accordance with the debt service guar- 
anty contract. In the issuance of such 
notes or other obligations, the Administra- 
tor and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be governed by the provisions of, and exercise 
the authorities granted them respectively by, 
section 401 (e), it being the intention hereof 
to make the provisions and authorities of 
said section 401 (e) applicable to the notes 
or other obligations authorized and issued 
pursuant to this section. 

“«#(e) The provisions of paragraph (b) 
of section 402 shall be inapplicable to funds 
made available to the Administrator in car- 
rying out his functions under this section.”” 

“On page 48, line 8, strike ‘Sec. 502.’ and 
insert ‘Sec. 507; ” 

The explanation of amendment No. 8 is as 
follows: 

“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 8 

“This amendment would (1) reduce the 
amount of additional direct loan authoriza- 
tion provided in the bill for college housing, 
and (2) provide a supplemental loan guar- 
anty program for such housing and related 
facilities. 

“J, Direct loan authorization: The bill 
now provides a $400 million increase in the 
direct loan authorization for college hous- 
ing and related facilities. Of the $400 mil- 
lion increase, $25 million may be used for 
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‘other. educational facilities’ in the 
limitation for this purpose from $100 million 
to $125 million, and $75 million may be used 
for student-nurse and intern housing facili- 
ties, increasing the limitation for this pur- 
pose from $25 million to $100 million. This 
amendment would reduce the $400 million 
figure (sec. 501 of the bill) to $200 mil- 
lion and would provide no increase in the 
special limitations referred to. With the 
carryover at the end of this fiscal year, the 
additional authorization in the amendment 
would permit direct loan commitments dur- 
ing the next fiscal year of about $225 mil- 
lion, as compared to about $210 million for 
this fiscal year. This provides adequate au- 
thority for direct loans for college housing. 
Direct loans under this program should be 
limited to college housing. Federal finan- 
cial assistance for student centers and other 
related facilities, as well as housing for 
nurses and interns would be available under 
the guaranty program to private institu- 
tions, explained below. 

“2. Supplemental loan guaranty program: 
The amendment (secs. 502 through 506) 
would provide a new loan guaranty pro- 
gram to supplement the direct loan program 
and make private funds available on favor- 
able terms. The Housing Administrator 
would be authorized to guarantee the repay- 
ment of up to $100 million of private loans 
to educational institutions, which issue tax- 
able bonds, for the provision of dormitories, 
other dwellings, and essential service fa- 
cilities. This guaranty program, in addi- 
tion to the direct loan program, would per- 
mit Federal financial assistance for a much 
greater volume of college housing construc- 
tion than in prior years. The new program 
would be an additional and supplemental 
program which would not restrict or impair 
direct loan operations. Eligible colleges 
would have the option of qualifying under 
either program. 

“Under the amendment, the housing obli- 
gations issued by eligible educational insti- 
tutions would be backed by the credit of the 
United States through the medium of Debt 
Service Guaranty Contracts pursuant to 
which the United States would guarantee the 
debt service on such obligations as long as 
they remained outstanding. By assuring 
private lenders that the debt service pay- 
ments would be met as scheduled, the pro- 

legislation, if enacted, would assist 
educational institutions, which can issue 
taxable bonds, to obtain funds in the private 
market on favorable terms which will allow 
their dormitory construction programs to 
proceed. The Housing Administrator would 
be authorized to establish a revolving fund 
for the purpose of the new program into 
which fees, charges, appropriated funds, and 
other income would be deposited. The Ad- 
ministrator would be authorized to charge 
and collect a fee as consideration for the 
Government's guaranty of the loan, to cover 
administrative and other expenses and to 
establish a reserve for losses. The Adminis- 
trator would also have authority to borrow 
from the Treasury if other available funds 
were inadequate to pay under the guaranty.” 

Amendment No. 9, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, and Mr. BENNETT) : 

“Strike all of title III beginning with line 
4 on page 24 through line 22 on page 35, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“ ‘TITLE II—URBAN RENEWAL 


“Sec. 301. Section 101 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence as follows: “The 
Administrator shall particularly encourage 
the utilization of local public agencies es- 
tablished by the States to operate on & 
statewide basis in behalf of smaller com- 
munities within the State, whenever that 

ement provides an effective solution 
to community development or redevelopment 
problems in such communities, and is ap- 
proved by resolution or ordinance of the 
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governing bodies of the affected commu- 
nities.” 

“Sec. 302. (a) The Housing Act of 1949 is 
hereby amended by— 

“*(1) striking out of section 100 the word 
“capital”; 

“*(2) striking out of section 101 (a) “ad- 
vances” and inserting in lieu thereof “plan- 
ning grant”; 

“*(3) striking out subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 102 and redesignating subsections (e), 
(f), and (g) as subsection (d), (e), and 
(f), respectively; 

“*(4) redesignating subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 103 as subsection (c), striking out “‘cap- 
ital” each place it appears therein, and in- 
serting “and planning” in the first sentence 
after “projects”; 

“*(5) inserting after section 103 (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“*“(b) The Administrator may make 
planning grants to local public agencies 
for— 

“** (1) surveys and plans for urban re- 
newal projects as defined in this title, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, (i) plans for 
carrying out a program of voluntary repair 
and rehabilitation of buildings and improve- 
ments, (ii) plans for the enforcement of 
State and local laws, codes, and regulations 
relating to the use of land and the use and 
occupancy of buildings and improvements, 
and to the compulsory repair, rehabilitation, 
demolition, or removal of buildings and im- 
provements, and (iii) appraisals, title 
searches, and other preliminary work neces- 
sary to prepare for the acquisition of land, 
all in connection with the undertaking of 
projects; and 

“*"(2) preparation or completion of com- 
munity renewal programs, which may in- 
clude, without being limited to, (i) the 
identification of slum areas or blighted, de- 
teriorated, or deteriorating areas in the com- 
munity, (ii) the measurement of the nature 
and degree of blight and blighting factors 
within such areas, (iii) determination of the 
financial, relocation and other resources 
needed and available to renew such areas, 
(iv) the identification of potential project 
areas and, where feasible, types of urban 
renewal action contemplated within such 
areas; and (v) scheduling or programing of 
urban renewal activities. Such programs 
shall conform, in the determination of the 
governing body of the locality, to the general 
plan of the locality as a whole. The Admin- 
istrator may establish reasonable require- 
ments respecting the scope and content of 
such programs. 

“**No contract for planning grant shall 
be made unless the governing body of the 
locality invoived has by resolution or ordi- 
mance approved the undertaking of the sur- 
veys and plans or the preparation or 
completion of the community renewal pro- 
gram, and the submission by the local pub- 
lic agency of an application for such a 
planning grant. Notwithstanding section 110 
(h) or the use in any other provision of this 
title of the term ‘local public agency’ or 
‘local public agencies’ the Administrator 
may make planning grants (i) for surveys 
and plans for an urban renewal project, to a 
single local public body which has the au- 
thority to undertake and carry out a sub- 
stantial portion, as determined by the 
Administrator, of the surveys and plans or of 
the contemplated project: Provided, That the 
application for such planning grant shows, 
to the satisfaction of the Administrator, 
that the filing thereof has been approved by 
the public body or bodies authorized to un- 
dertake those portions of the surveys and 
plans or of the project which the applicant 
is not authorized to undertake, and (ii) for 
preparation or completion of a community 
renewal program, to a single local public 
body authorized to perform the planning 
work necessary to such preparation or com- 
pletion. No planning grant made under this 
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subsection shall exceed a fixed percentage 
of the cost (as such cost is determined or 
estimated by the Administrator) of the sur- 
veys and plans or of the preparation or com- 
pletion of the community renewal program 
for which such grant is made. Such fixed 
percentage shall be the same as the per- 
centage which would apply under section 
103 (a) to any capital grants for the project 
involved.” 

“"(6) striking out of section 106 the 
word “capital” each place it appears in 
clause (3) of subsection (a), subsection (b), 
clauses (6) and (8) of subsection (c), and 
subsection (e); 

“*(7) changing the reference in section 106 

(e) from “section 103 (b)” to “section 103 
(c)"; 
“(8) striking out of the next-to-last 
paragraph of section 110 (e) the word “cap- 
ital” each place it appears, and striking out 
of the last paragraph thereof “advances” and 
“outstanding advances” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “planning grants”; 

“*(9) adding at the end of section 110 (d) 
the following paragraph: 

“**“Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, in any community for 
which there exists a community renewal 
program meeting the requirements of the 
Administrator established pursuant to clause 
(2) of section 103 (b), no subsequent dona- 
tion or provision of a public improvement 
or public facility of a type falling within 
the purview of this subsection shall be 
deemed to be ineligible as a local grant-in- 
aid for any project in conformity with such 
community renewal program solely on the 
basis that the construction of such improve- 
ment or facility was commenced without 
notification to the Administrator or prior to 
Federal recognition of such project, if such 
construction was commenced not more than 
five years prior to the authorization by the 
Administrator of a contract for loan or 
capital grant for the project.”; and 

“*(10) inserting in clause (1) of section 
110 (e), after the word “undertakings”, the 
following “(except surveys and plans fi- 
nanced under section 103 (b) (1)).” 

“‘(b) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this section, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
(1) to enter into contracts for advances in 
accordance with section 102 (d) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 as amended prior to 
the effective date of this act if the appli- 
cations for such advances were received by 
said Administrator prior to the effective date 
of this act, and (2) to amend any contract 
for advance at any time hereafter for the 
purpose of providing additional advances 
under said section 102 (d), as so amended, 
or for any other purpose necessary to the 
completion of the planning work covered 
by such contract. 

“Sec. 303. (a) Section 103 (a) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is hereby amended by 
striking out the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
aggregate of such capital grants with re- 
spect to all the projects of a local public 
agency on which contracts for capital grants 
have been made under this title shall not 
exceed the sum of the applicable percentages 
of the respective net project costs of such 
projects. Such percentages, which shall ap- 
ply to all projects receiving initial Federal 
recognition during the period specified, shall 
be 66 2/3 percent for the period prior to 
July 1, 1959; 60 percent for the period be- 
tween July 1, 1959, and June 30, 1960, inclu- 
sive; 55 percent for the period between July 
1, 1960, and June 30, 1961, inclusive; and 
50 percent for any time thereafter: Provided, 
That the percentage for any project for 
which no planning grant is received and 
retained by the local public agency and 
which the Administrator, at the request of 
such agency, may approve on a three-fourths 
capital grant basis shall be 75 percent, or 
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such lesser percentage as the Administrator 
determines to be generally consistent with 
the percentage of net project costs here- 
under applicable at the time to projects not 
s0 approved.” 

“*(b) Section 104 of such act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*«Sec, 104. Every contract for capital 
grants under this title shall require local 
grants-in-aid in connection with the project 
involved which, together with the local 
grants-in-aid to be provided in connection 
with all other projects of the local public 
agency on which contracts for capital grants 
have theretofore been made, will be at least 
equal to the difference between the aggre- 
gate net project costs involved and the sum 
described in the second sentence of section 
103 (a).” 

“*(c) The proviso in the first sentence of 
section 110 (e) of such act is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out “second sentence” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “third sentence.” 

““(d) Section 103 (c) of such act (as 
redesignated in this act) is hereby amended 
by— 

“*(1) striking out “$900 million, which 
limit shall be increased by $350 million on 
the date of enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1957” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘'$1,- 
250,000,000, which limit shall be increased by 
$200 million on July 1, 1958, by $250 million 
on July 1 in each of the years 1959 and 1960, 
and by $200 million on July 1 in each of 
the years 1961, 1962, and 1963”; and 

“*(2) inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: “: Provided, That 
any amounts so appropriated shall also be 
available for repaying to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for application to notes of the 
Administrator, the principal amounts of any 
funds advanced to local public agencies 
under this title which the Administrator 
determines to be uncollectible because of 
the termination of activities for which such 
advances were made, together with the in- 
terest paid or accrued to the Secretary (as 
determined by him) attributable to notes 
given by the Administrator in connection 
with such advances, but all such repayments 
shall constitute a charge against the au- 
thorization to make contracts for capital 
grants contained in this section: Provided 
further, That no such determination of the 
Administrator shall be construed to preju- 
dice the rights of the United States with 
respect to any such advance.” 

“ ‘Sec. 304. Section 105 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding the follow- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof: 
“: And provided further, That, with respect 
to any improvements of a type which it is 
otherwise authorized to undertake, any Fed- 
eral agency (as defined in section 3 (b) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and also 
including the District of Columbia or any 
agency thereof) is hereby authorized to be- 
come obligated in accordance with this sub- 
section (c), except that clause (ii) of this 
subsection shall apply to such Federal 
agency only to the extent that it is author- 
ized (and funds have been authorized or 
appropriated and made available) to make 
the improvements involved.” 

“ ‘Src, 305. Section 110 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is hereby amended by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: 

“«“(k) ‘Federal recognition’ means execu- 
tion of any contract for financial assistance 
under this title or concurrence by the Ad- 
ministrator in the commencement, without 
such assistance, of surveys and plans.” 

“ ‘Sec. 306. Section 110 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is hereby amended by inserting 
in clause (2) after “to indicate” the follow- 
ing: “, to the extent required by the Admin- 
istrator for the making of loans and grants 
under this title.” 

“ ‘Sec. 307. Section 110 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is hereby amended by inserting 
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before the last paragraph thereof the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“* “Notwithstanding the first sentence of 
the preceding paragraph, the Administrator 
(i) may extend financial assistance, other 
than capital grants, under this title to local 
public agencies for projects in urban renewal 
areas (other than open land areas) which are 
not clearly predominantly residential in 
character and which will not be predomi- 
nantly residential under the urban renewal 
plan therefor, and (ii) may make, and agree 
to make, loans to refund temporary loans for 
such projects, as provided in this paragraph. 
Any such refunding loan shall be made when 
the project involved has been completed, 
shall provide for repayment within 10 years, 
and shall be in an amount not exceeding the 
net project cost of such project. The aggre- 
gate amount of all such refunding loans out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$150 million. Except as otherwise provided 
in this paragraph, all loans hereunder shall 
be subject to the provisions of this title ap- 
plicable to temporary and definitive loans. 
Section 102 (c) is hereby made applicable to 
all loans authorized by this paragraph, and 
the Administrator shall require local public 
agencies to obtain loan funds from sources 
other than the Federal Government as pro- 
vided in said section unless the Administra- 
tor determines in the particular case involved 
that such action is not feasible.” 

“Sec, 308. Section 110 (g) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is hereby amended— 

“*(1) by striking out of the first sentence 
“is approved” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“for any project under this title is author- 
ized”; 


“*(2) by inserting in the second sentence 
after “Any” the word “such”; and 

“*(3) by striking out of the second sen- 
tence “contract is revised or superseded by 
such later contract” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “later contract is authorized.” 

“Sec. 309. The requirement in section 
110 (d) of the Housing Act of 1949 that the 
assistance given by a State, municipality, 
or other public body under that section shall 
be in connection with a project on which a 
contract for capital grant has been made 
under tile I of that act shall not apply to 
assistance provided during the period from 
January 1, 1957, through December 31, 1958, 
in connection with (1) urban renewal activ- 
ities which, at the time that the assistance 
was given, had not been extended recogni- 
tion as a project to be assisted under that 
title solely because of then existing limita- 
tions on the authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make capi- 
tal grants under that title or to reserve funds 
for such purpose, or (2) urban renewal ac- 
tivities which were extended such recogni- 
tion within 60 days after the provision of 
such assistance was initiated. 

“ ‘Sec. 310. Section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by striking out the lan- 
guage after the parenthetical clause in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “to (1) cities and other mu- 
nicipalities having a population of less than 
25,000 according to the latest decennial cen- 
sus, and (2) to any group of adjacent com- 
munities, either incorporated or unincor- 
porated, having a total population of less 
than 25,000 according to the latest decennial 
census and having common or related urban 
planning problems resulting from rapid ur- 
banization”.’” 

The explanation of amendment No. 9 is 
as follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 9 
“The amendment would substitute a new 
title IIT of the bill in order to provide satis- 
factory provisions on urban renewal. The 
new title consists of title III of S. 3399 plus 
the desirable provisions on urban renewal 
in the present bill. The changes in the bill 
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which this amendment would make are ex- 
plained below. 

“1. Substitution of planning grants for 
planning advances: The amendment (sec. 
302) would insert in the bill provisions from 
8S. 3399 to substitute urban renewal planning 
grants for urban renewal planning advances. 

“Under existing law, the Ho Admin- 
istrator may make advances of funds to local 
public agencies for (i) surveys and plans for 
specific urban renewal projects, (ii) general 
neighborhood renewal planning, and (iii) 
studies to determine the feasibility of pro- 
posed urban renewal projects. These ad- 
vances cover the entire cost of the planning 
work and are repayable solely from moneys 
becoming available to the local public 
agency for the actual undertaking of the 
project involved. Thus, such advances are 
repaid only if and when the urban renewal 
project which has been planned is actually 
undertaken. Furthermore, most projects 
which are undertaken are carried out with 
further Federal assistance in the form of 
loans and grants, with the result that the 
Federal Government ultimately bears two- 
thirds of the cost of planning, while the 
locality bears the remaining third through 
cash or noncash contributions to the project. 
Under this the community makes no 
contribution to the cost of planning a proj- 
ect until and unless the project is actually 
undertaken. Consequently, neither the com- 
munity nor the local public agency suffers 
any financial loss if the planning work is 
not completed or if the planned project is 
never undertaken. In all cases the loss of all 
planning costs is borne by the Federal 
Government, 

“This amendment would change the above 
provisions so that on future projects Fed- 
eral planning grants would be substituted 
for advances of funds now made by the Ad- 
ministrator. These grants could cover up 
to two-thirds of the cost of the planning 
work for which they would be made under 
planning grant contracts executed before 
July 1, 1959. On that date the Federal share 
of planning costs would drop to 60 percent; 
on July 1, 1960, to 55 percent; and on July 1, 
1961, to 50 percent. This gradual reduction 
of the Federal share would parallel the re- 
duction provided elsewhere in the amend- 
ment for project capital grants, and would 
allow time for localities and States to pre- 
pare to meet the correspondingly larger share 
of planning costs. Such a requirement for a 
direct local contribution to planning costs 
would give communities a greater responsi- 
bility and stake in the planning of projects. 
This could be expected to result in fewer 
projects being started and then discontinued 
after planning expenditures, and greater 
economies in operations which should lessen 
the need for Federal administrative reviews 
and controls. 

“2. Reduction of additional capital grant 
authorization: The bill now provides (sec. 
303 (d)) for an additional 6 year, $2 billion 
urban renewal program, with an annual 
capital grant authorization of $350 million 
which could be increased by $150 million in 
any one year. This amendment would sub- 
stitute a 6-year program of $1.3 billion as 
follows: $200 million in fiscal year 1959; 
$250 million in fiscal year 1960; $250 million 
in fiscal year 1961; and $200 million in each 
of the fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964. This 
amendment would provide increases which 
are realistic in terms of the Federal budget 
and the projects which the communities can 
be expected to undertake. 

“3 Gradual reduction of Federal share of 
urban renewal project cost: Existing law 
limits the aggregate capital grants paid with 
respect to the projects of a local public 
agency to two-thirds of the aggregate net 
costs of such projects. The remaining one- 
third of net project costs must be borne by 
the locality in the form of cash or noncash 
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local grants-in-aid, the latter consisting of 


such things as land donations and the pro- 
vision of necessary public improvements and 
facilities. This amendment (sec. 303 (a)) 
would insert a provision in the bill which 
would reduce the Federal Government's two- 
thirds share to 60 percent on July 1, 1959, 


‘55 percent on July 1, 1960, and 50 percent 


on July 1, 1961, with resulting increases in 
the local share of project costs bringing 
such share up to a matching 50 percent. 
The gradual reduction of Federal contribu- 
tions would give localities and States time 
to gear themselves to the provision of a 
larger share of project costs. If essential 
programs such as urban renewal, which re- 
quire large amounts of funds, are to be con- 
tinued at their present levels, States and 
communities should bear a greater share 
of the financial burden. Unlike many other 
Federal aid programs, urban renewal proj- 
ects result in direct financial benefits to 
communities, in addition to the immediate 
objective of the program. In addition to 
slum elimination and all of its benefits, 
cities receive an increased tax base of great 
and immediate financial value. 

“4 Deletion of provisions to broaden re- 
location payments: The amendment would 
delete from title III of the bill (sec. 306 (a) 
thereof) provisions for broadening existing 
authority for relocation payments to in- 
dividuals and businesses displaced by an ur- 
ban renewal project. Those provisions of 
the bill would extend this authority to in- 
clude persons displaced as a result of any 
governmental activity in an urban renewal 
area, and persons displaced by programs of 
voluntary repair and rehabilitation in such 
an area. This would include persons dis- 
placed by highway construction or other 
Government activities which happen to be 
in an urban renewal area. There 1s no basis 
for broadening the existing payments and 
thus making the Housing Administrator pay 
for expenses in connection with other pro- 
grams—actually, losses to individuals and 
businesses as the result of land acquisition 
by local bodies should be borne by the lo- 
calities through compensation in eminent 
domain or otherwise. Relocation payments 
in connection with voluntary programs of 
repair provides a very broad and indefinite 
authority which could lead to abuse, and 
would be very difficult to administer. The 
repair programs could even be programs of 
private individuals. 

“5. Deletion of requirement for priority 
to purchase or lease facilities in urban re- 
newal area: The amendment would delete 
from title III of the bill (sec. 306 (b) there- 
of) provisions requiring that displaced busi- 
ness concerns be given a priority to purchase 
or lease commercial or industrial facilities 
in an urban renewal area where determined 
practical and desirable by the locality. This 
would mean that any such priority would 
have to be imposed on the developer of the 
land. This would greatly impede the devel- 
opment of an urban renewal area, because 
private developers would not want to ad- 
minister any priority program. It would 
naturally lower the price which the local 
agency could obtain for the land and thus 
increase the cost of the project to the Fed- 
eral Government and the locality. 

“6. Deletion of increase in percentage of 
capital grants for nonresidential projects; 
authorization of loan program for such proj- 
ects: The amendment would delete from 
title ITI of the bill (sec. 308) an increase, 
from 10 percent to 15 percent, the amount of 
urban renewal capital grants which can be 
used for nonresidential projects. The pro- 
vision now in the bill would also remove the 
requirement in the law that the sites of 
such projects contain a substantial number 
of slum or deteriorating structures. The 
amendment would, of course, delete this 
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provision. Capital grants should be retained 
for projects which assist in improving the 
living conditions of the people. Nonresi- 
dential projects should be financed in other 
ways. 

“To provide necessary financing for non- 
residential projects, the amendment (sec. 
307) would authorize a program of loans 
without grants. In addition to the regu- 
lar loans to finance the land acquisition, 
which are repaid when the land is sold, the 
amendment would authorize the Housing 
Administrator to make refunding loans to 
refund the temporary loans when the proj- 
ect is completed. The refunding loans could 
be made for a period up to 10 years and in 
an amount not exceeding the net project 
cost of the project involved. 

“A temporary loan made under this author- 
ization would make available to the local 
public agency the working capital needed to 
finance the carrying out of urban renewal 
project activities in the area. The proceeds 
which it receives from disposition of land in 
the project area would go to repay a portion 
of the temporary loan. The remaining por- 
tion of the loan could be refunded by the 
locality with a refunding loan authorized by 
this amendment, The te amount of 
refunding loans made by the Housing Ad- 
ministrator which could be outstanding at 
any one time would be limited to $150 million. 
In addition, the Administrator would be 
directed to encourage local public agencies 
to seek private financing in the same manner 
now provided for other urban renewal loans. 
Under this authority the local public agen- 
cies could borrow funds from private sources 
by pledging certain of their rights under 
their loan contracts with the Government, 
thus avoiding the necessity for actual dis- 
bursement of loan funds by the Government. 
In effect this amounts to a Federal guaranty 
of private loans, and makes it unnecessary 
in most instances for local public agencies to 
. actually borrow Federal funds. 

“Tt is clear that many of the commercial 
projects which communities wish to under- 
take, particularly on the fringe of central 
business districts would result in very little, 
if any, net project cost because of the high 
market value which the property would have 
for the construction of downtown office 
buildings or other nonresidential structures 
of high value. Accordingly, these projects 
could be undertaken if the Federal Govern- 
ment furnished loans without capital grants. 
An important factor to the communities 
would be the increased tax base which would 
result from the redevelopment of areas for 
commercial or industrial purposes, which 
should serve as an incentive for the assump- 
tion of such local expenditures as would be 
required.” 

Amendment No. 10, by Mr. CAPEHART (for 
himself, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. 
Bust): 

“On page 3, strike lines 17 through 24. 

“On page 4, strike lines 1 and 2. 

“On page 4, line 3, strike ‘(3)’ and insert 
‘ ( i) A 

“On page 4, line 5, strike ‘(vli)’ and insert 
‘(ii)’ 

“On page 4, strike lines 13 through 25. 

“On page 5, strike lines 1 through 24. 

“On page 5, line 25, strike ‘(b)’ and 
insert ‘Sec. 105.’ 

“On page 8, line 3, strike ‘profit’ and in- 
sert ‘overhead, profit.’ 

“On page 8, line 13, strike ‘$2,500’ and 
‘$9,000’ and insert ‘$2,250’ and ‘$8,100’, re 
spectively. 

“On page 8, line 17, strike ‘$2,500’ and in- 
sert ‘$2,250.’ 

“On page 8, line 18, strike ‘$3,000° and in- 
sert ‘$2,700.’ 

“On page 8, line 19, strike ‘$9,000’ and 
‘$9,400’ and insert ‘$8,100’ and ‘$8,400’, re- 
spectively. 
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“On page 8, line 24, strike ‘$1,250’ and 
insert ‘$1,000.’ 

“On page 13, strike lines 20 through 25. 

“On page 14, strike lines 1 through 16, 

“On page 14, line 17, strike ‘(3)’ and in- 
sert ‘(2).’ 

“On page 14, strike lines 20 through 25. 

“On page 15, strike lines 1 through 19 and 
‘Provided further,’ in line 20, and insert 
the following: ‘(3) if executed by a mort- 
gagor approved by the Commissioner but 
which is not a nonprofit organization, in- 
volve a principal obligation in an amount 
which does not exceed that provided for 
nonprofit organizations in paragraph (3) 
of this subsection, except that the amount 
shall not exceed 95 percent of the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of the value (as of the 
date the mortgage is accepted for insurance) 
of the property or project when constructed, 
or repaired and rehabilitated, for use as 
rental accommodations for 10 or more fam- 
ilies eligible for occupancy as provided in 
this section: Provided.’ 

“On page 16, line 8, strike ‘(4)’ and in- 
sert ‘(3).’” 

The explanation of amendment No. 10 is 
as follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT NO, 10 


“This amendment would remove from the 
bill excessive increases in FHA mortgage in- 
surance ceilings. Title I of the bill would. 
make a number of unnecessary increases in 
FHA mortgage-insurance ceilings on rental 
housing, both as to dollar amount and as 
to the ratio of loan to value or loan to cost. 
These increases are unnecessary because ex- 
isting ceilings are not an impediment to 
construction, and the increases would nat- 
urally raise the rentals of the units involved 
and the income group served by the housing. 

“1. The amendment would eliminate the 
following dollar mortgage increases (in sec. 
104 (2) of bill) under the regular FHA rental 
housing program (sec. 207 of the National 
Housing Act): 


“Present law Proposed bill 


Per | Per unit 
room | if under 


Garden type 


Elevator vio 
a for hi, stor high 


“The amendment would eliminate similar 
increases in the mortgage ceilings in (1) co- 
operative housing program under section 213 
of the National Housing Act (sec. 105 of the 
bill), and (2) the rental housing in urban 
renewal areas under section 220 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (sec. 109 (b) of bill). 

“2. The amendment would also eliminate 
the increase the bill (sec. 105) would make 
in the loan-to-cost ratio for cooperative 
housing mortgages under section 213. This 
increase would be from 90 percent to 97 per- 
cent in the case of nonveteran cooperatives, 
and from 95 percent to 97 percent in the 
case of veteran cooperatives. This is exces- 
sively high for management type coopera- 
tives which involve rental-type construction. 
This is made worse by other provisions of 
the bill making FNMA special assistance 
funds available for such cooperatives. 

“3. The amendment would make one very 
desirable change in the method of comput- 
ing the loan-to-cost ratio in the bill (sec. 
109 (b)) for section 220 mortgages. The bill 
would authorize mortgages on new construc- 
tion under that section to equal replace- 
ment cost of the property excluding build- 
er’s and sponsor’s profit and risk, This 
amendment would add “overhead” to the ex- 
cluded items. This is necessary both to pre- 
vent excessive increases in mortgage 
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amounts, and to avoid abuses which would 
result from inclusion of the many items a 
builder could list as “overhead” in connec- 
tion with a project. It would not be ad- 
ministratively feasible to prevent such 
abuses through regulation. 

“4, The amendment would also make cor- 
rections in the mortgage ratio ceilings for 
rental housing for displaced families under 
section 221 of the National Housing Act (sec. 
111 (b) of bill). The maximum ratio for 
rental housing built by nonprofit corpora- 
tions should remain at 100 percent of value 
instead of being changed to 100 percent of 
cost as provided in the bill. Similarly, the 
maximum mortgage ratio for projects built 
for profit should be 95 percent of value in- 
stead of 100 percent of cost as provided in 
the bill. The higher amounts are excessive 
and too free of adequate safeguards. Be- 
cause section 221 mortgages may have a ma- 
turity of up to 40 years and because the 
projects do not have to be in an urban re- 
newal area, it is necessary to consider the 
effects of potential neighborhood changes on 
property values and rental income over an 
extended period of time if the Government's 
interest is to be protected. This can be done 
by FHA under a valuation appraisal, but not 
under a calculation of replacement cost.” 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX RATES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. POTTER submitted amendments; 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be granted leave 
of absence from the session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, because of some important 
engagements I have in Tennessee, i 

I desire to say, Mr. President, that the 
amendment which I understand may be 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Dovctas], to adjust the tax load for small 
business, is, in my opinion, a vitally nec- 
essary amendment. I think it would 
carry out the pledges of both the political 
parties. Small business is entitled to 
men relief and such assistance in the 

I have arranged a pair, so that my vote 
will þe recorded in favor of passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withọut 
objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate on tomorrow, for the reason that 
I shall fiy to my State and inspect flood 
conditions in Indiana, in company with 
the State small business agency director 
and the head of the Farm Home Loan 
Bank of Indiana. 

‘For that reason I shall not be present 
in the Senate. I shall be away on official 
business. However, I want the RECORD 
to show that if I were present I would 
vote for the bill on its passage tomorrow. 

I again want to say I think what we 
need and what this country needs above 
everything else is tax reform. I think 
the last vote is proof that the Senate is 
ready to do the right thing. 
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On request of Mr. Dirksen, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa 
was excused from attendance on the 
session of the Senate tomorrow. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 19, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


5.846. An act for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor rec- 
reation resources of the public lands and 
other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

S. 1248. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark; 

§S. 2064. An act for the relief of Marie Ethel 
Paylovitch and her daughter, Dolly Hester 
Pavlovitch; 

5. 2087. An act for the relief of Eva Lich- 
fuss; 

5.2099. An act for the relief of Irene B. 


Moss; 

5.2147. An act for the relief of Chong Sook 
Rhee; 

5.2196. An act for the relief of Annadore 
E. D. Haubold and Cynthia Edna Haubold; 

8.2245. An act for the relief of Moy Tong 
Poy; 

S. 2256. An act for the relief of Luz Poblete 
and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; 

S. 2801. An act for the relief of Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell; 

S. 2346. An act for the relief of Lucy Hed- 
wig Schultz; 

85.2499. An act for the relief of Ilona Agnes 
Ronay; 

§. 2503. An act for the relief of Maria H. 
Aguas and Buena M. Castro; 

S. 2538. An act for the relief of Florica 
Bogdan; 

8.2613. An act for the relief of Cedomilj 
Mihailo Ristic; 

8.2650. An act for the relief of Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her child, Megumi (Kathy) 
Nakajima; 

§. 2657. An act for the relief of Jesus Romeo 
Sotelo-Lopez; 

8.2713. An act for the relief of Abbas 
Mohammad Awad; 

8.2718. An act for the relief of Haseep 
Milhem Esper; 

85.2849. An act for the relief of Moo Wah 


ung; 

S.2940. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Choy; and 

8.3124. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Ilton Chatterton (Tommy Kim). 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further business to be transacted, 
the Senate, pursuant to the order previ- 
ously entered, will now stand in ad- 
journment. 

Thereupon (at 7 o’clock and 23 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the 
adjournment being, under the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, June 20, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 19, 1958: 
THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
John J. Hussey, of Louisiana, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 


Phe term of 5 years expiring June 22, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuHurspAy, JuNE 19, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 55: 6: Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found, call ye upon Him while 
He is near. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we re- 
joice that Thou art found by all who 
truly seek Thee, known by those who 
love, and seen by all whose hearts are 
pure, 

In this moment of prayer we are 
thanking Thee for Thy greatness and 
goodness, for in our weakness Thou art 
our strength and in our darkness Thou 
art our light. 

To Thy loving kindness we are bring- 
ing all the nameless needs of our hearts, 
seeking the one thing needful and which 
Thou alone canst give, even Thyself, our 
joy and consolation, our hope and salya- 
tion. 

Grant that daily we may be blessed 
with a more vivid sense of Thy nearness 
and a clearer vision of Thy grace which 
is sufficient for all our needs. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


AUTHORITY TO DECLARE A RECESS 
ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order at any time on Wednesday, June 
25, 1958, for the Speaker to declare a re- 
cess for the purpose of receiving the 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H: R. 


12954, to extend and amend the Agricul- . 


tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954; to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, and the National Wool Act 
of 1954 with respect to acreage allotment 
and price support programs for rice, 
cotton, wool, wheat, milk, and feed 
grains and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 12776, to revise, codify, and enact 
into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways.” 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, are there any minor- 
ity views that should be included in the 
report? 

Mr. FALLON. No; this bill was re- 
ported out of the committee unani- 
mously. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 


There was no objection. 


DICTATOR TRUJILLO 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Dictator 
Trujillo is mad at the United States. 
What a disaster. His son was flunked by 
the United States Army Command and 
General Staff School. What an insult. 
So papa intends to break treaties with 
the United States providing for mutual 
security assistance and a United States 
missile tracking base in the so-called 
Dominican Republic. He has also or- 
dered home 30 Dominican boys attending 
schools in the United States. 

Will this defection seriously impair the 
strength of the Free World? A lion loses 
AN ered when a flea jumps off his 

e. 

Next the dictator may break trade re- 
lations, perhaps establish his own sugar 
cane curtain. Now that he is no longer 
cooperating with the Free World against 
communism he may turn to neutralism 
or perhaps even become a Caribbean 
Tito. 

This grave emergency can be met in 
several ways: 

First. Call a summit conference, where 
President Eisenhower apologizes to Tru- 
jillo and decorates him with the legion 
of merit. 

Second. Court-martial and execution 
of the Army officers who dared rate the 
Command General Staff School stand- 
ards above good relations with a beloved 
and powerful ally. 

Third. Dispatch selected movie stars 
to Trujillo, Jr., to urge him to persuade 
papa to rejoin the Free World defense 
scheme. 

Fourth. Laugh it off as good riddance 
too long delayed. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, I reject the 
first, second, and third, and I strongly 
recommend the fourth. 


PERMISSION TO FILE MINORITY 
REPORT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a minority re- 
port, in addition to the report on which 
consent has been granted, and additional 
views may be filed not later than mid- 
night tonight on the bill H. R. 12954. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1959 


Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a privileged 
report on the legislative branch appro- 
priation bill for 1959. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to find out the program for 
today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for today is continuation of 
consideration of the public works appro- 
priation bill, after which we will take up 
the Atomic Energy Act, exchange of in- 
formation, then the bill providing for a 
research program in the field of weather 
modification. If the House completes 
this program today, there is no further 
program for the rest of the week; and I 
will ask unanimous consent that the 
House adjourn until Monday. I an- 
nounce to the Members of the House that 
if we complete this program there will be 
no further legislative business for the 
rest of the week. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education may be permitted to sit 
during general debate in the House to- 
day. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is that agreeable 
to the minority Members? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; it is agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee-of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12858) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Army, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 12858, with Mr. 
Mutts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 9 on 
page 5 of the bill. 

If there are no further amendments 
at this point, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gavin: On page 
4, line 8, after the amount named, insert 
“and in addition $40,000 for St. Marys, Pa., 
and $40,000 for Ridgway, Pa.” 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment for the purpose of in- 
cluding in this bill planning money— 
$40,000 each—for flood-control projects 
at Ridgway and St. Marys on Elk Creek, 
in Elk County, Pa. 

These two projects have been author- 
ized since December 22, 1944, and are 
greatly needed for protection from the 
destructive floods which are periodically 
visited on these communities. 

They are a part of an overall flood- 
control plan for the Elk County area. 
The first phase was the construction of 
an impounding dam on the East Branch 
Clarion River at Johnsonburg which was 
completed several years ago. 

The second phase was the widening 
and channeling of the river below the 
dam and this work has been completed. 

The third phase is flood-protection 
works; that is, widening and channeling 
jobs, at Ridgway and St. Marys, in close 
proximity to each other, which I have 
already stated were authorized in 1944— 
14 years ago. 

The project for Ridgway is on Elk 
Creek, a tributary of the Clarion River 
in Elk County, Pa. It consists of a new 
direct channel outlet for Elk Creek, 
widening and deepening the existing 
creek channel above the new outlet for 
a distance of about 4,250 feet, and con- 
struction of a new railroad bridge over 
the new channel outlet to replace the 
present span, which is inadequate for 
passage of creek flood flows. The esti- 
mated Federal cost of this project is 
$580,000. 

The project for St. Marys is on Elk 
Creek, about 12 miles above its junction 
with the Clarion River in Elk County. 
The improvement would consist of 
widening and deepening the existing 
channel and providing paved slopes and 
retaining walls in certain reaches. The 
estimated Federal cost of this project is 
$504,000. 

Naturally, I am very disappointed that 
the committee did not include any funds 
in this appropriation bill for planning 
for these two long-authorized projects. 

However, I am making every effort to 
have these projects included in the ap- 
propriation bill in the Senate, and when 
the bill goes to conference, I sincerely 
hope the committee will give favorable 
consideration to including Ridgway and 
St. Marys. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKER: Page 
4, line 8, immediately preceding the colon, 
insert the following: “of which $1,370,000, 
shall be used to initiate (1) the Fire Island 
Inlet beach erosion project, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers contained in House Document No. 
411, 84th Congress; (2) the Irondequoit Bay 
dredging and beach erosion project in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers contained in House Docu- 
ment No. 332, 84th Congress, and (3) the Eel 
River, Calif., flood control project in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers contained in House Document No. 
80, 85th Congress.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, these 
3 projects are included in 1 amendment 
to save the time of the members of the 
committee, as well as of the 3 Members, 
myself on the Fire Island project, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Scup- 
DER] on the Eel River, Calif., project, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] on the Irondequoit Bay proj- 
ect. Each one of these projects came 
before the Committee on Public Works 
over a period of several years while I 
had the honor to serve as a member of 
that committee. I will talk directly 
about the Fire Island and Jones Beach 
erosion project. 

This was approved by the committee 
4 years ago. All of the details have been 
worked out, with the people of Suffolk 
County agreeing to pay their money and 
the State of New York agreeing to pay 
its share. All of the details have been 
approved for several years, and the res- 
olution is on the books. 

The Committee on Public Works came 
down to Long Island last year and I am 
safe to say here and now that this 
amendment, I am sure, would have their 
complete support, because the State of 
New York has some $50 million invested 
in the Jones Beach State Park, which 
is the finest in the entire country. It is 
a public beach that serves all the people 
of Long Island and particularly the peo- 
ple of New York City. We are desirous 
of seeing that beach remain and not be 
washed into the ocean, as it is today. 
Fire Island has a jetty that stretches 
out inte the ocean. That jetty has been 
completely covered with sand and the 
sand has washed into the channel. The 
sand bar therefore has pushed the chan- 
nel completely inland and washed away 
the beach and washed out homes. To- 
day the channel is within 50 feet of the 
concrete causeway that leads through 
Jones Beach and out to the new Captree 
Parkway and Bridge. 

There is not a project on the books 
today that has been authorized that de- 
serves consideration in this appropria- 
tion bill more than this particular proj- 
ect. I sincerely hope the members of 
the Committee on Public Works, who 
saw the project, will give support to this 
amendment and include it now. 
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We in New York are ready and will 
proceed with this project and do the 
job. We have been ready for several 
years but we need the sanction of the 
Congress to do so. The same thing ap- 
plied to the Jones Inlet a few years ago. 
My good friend from New York [Mr. 
Taper] knows we waited 15 years to go 
ahead but we could not do so unless the 
Congress put a small sum in the appro- 
priation bill. It was not until last year, 
after 15 years, we got our final payment 
from the Congress, but we were happy 
to do that because we were able to pro- 
ceed and complete the project. 

I hope the members of the committee 
will give the same consideration now to 
this project because it is vitally needed. 
If you do not do it now I say to you that 
within months, not years, but within 
months, that part of Long Island will be 
washed away. We will lose our beaches, 
and we will lose the channel that takes 
all the commercial traffic into Babylon 
and the adjacent parts of the counties 
of Suffolk and Nassau. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope this 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if the amendment includes the 
Hamlin Beach Park project on Lake 
Ontario? 

Mr. BECKER. No, it doesnot. It just 
includes the Irondequoit Bay project. 
These three projects we firmly believe are 
emergency. They must be done now if 
property is to be saved, if those who use 
it for commercial purposes are to have 
the benefits of the project and the home- 
owners on the surrounding land are to 
save their homes and other properties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York reserved a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill and is not authorized 
by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER], as author 
of the amendment, cite the authority 
wherein these projects are authorized by 
law? 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, these 
projects are not authorized by law any 
more than the question which was raised 
yesterday on the point of order on the 
previous projects and surveys. These are 
authorized in the bill that was passed 
yesterday, the omnibus public works bill. 
Therefore, I know it is not signed into 
law, but it was passed by the House yes- 
terday and this method is being used to 
try to expedite the work and get the proj- 
ects done. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
gentleman has pointed out that these 
projects are included in the bill which 
passed the House on yesterday, but as 
the gentleman knows that bill has not 
yet become law. These projects, there- 
fore, do not meet the requirements of 
eligibility and the Chair must, therefore, 
under the rules sustain the point of order 


made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 
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Mr. BECKER. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKER: On 
page 4, line 8, after the semicolon, insert 
“and include Fire Island inlet project de- 
tailed in House Document 411, 84th Congress. 
Irondequoit Bay, N. Y., House Document 332, 
84th Congress. Sandy Prairie Area, Eel 
River, California, detailed in House Docu- 
ment 80, 85th Congress.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same point of order against this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Becker]. Will the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BECKER] 
call to the attention of the Chair where 
these projects are authorized by law? 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not pose any argument. I ask the Chair 
to rule on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
point of order is sustained on the grounds 
previously stated by the Chair. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who is interested in this amendment, 
I feel that we should be given an oppor- 
tunity to present our case to the House 
because we fall in the same category as a 
number of amendments in the bill that 
were accepted on the floor yesterday. I 
feel we have not had a chance to present 
our case to the committee or to the Mem- 
bers of this House. For 5 long years the 
storm waters have been eating away the 
banks of the valley at Sandy Prairie on 
the Eel River and unless abated will 
destroy a town of 4,000 population. It 
had been my hope that an appropriation 
bill would be submitted to the House 
after we had passed the authorization 
bill, in order to provide money for the 
many worthy projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to point out to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that the only matter the Chair 
can pass judgment upon are those mat- 
ters involving the rules of the House, 
The question raised by the gentleman 
from California has to do with another 
subject and is not a proper matter to 
address to the Chair, in the opinion of 
the present occupant of the Chair. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I appreciate the in- 
dulgence of the Chairman, but I do feel 
we should be given a ruling on this ques- 
tion because these amendments do fall 
in the same category as those that came 
up before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
there are others to whom that inquiry 
may be addressed other than the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has al- 
ready disposed of the point of order by 
sustaining the point of order made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

On the second 


That point 
of order has already been sustained. 
The gentleman’s request comes too late. 

If there are no further amendments, 
the Clerk will read. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
5, line 9, after the word “work,” strike out 
the period and insert “Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated herein 
shall be used for constructing or designing 
a dam at McGee Bend with a reservoir ca- 
pacity of over 1,893,800 acre-feet.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered to prevent the 
construction of a dam at McGee Bend 
with a greater capacity than 1,893,000 
feet. This particular amendment is in 
this situation: At this particular spot in 
the State of Texas there is a rainfall, 
quite heavy, over about 6 months of the 
year. The other 6 months of the year 
there is practically no rainfall, The re- 
sult is that any dam that was built for 
electric power would have water only for 
a few months in the year. The dam pri- 
marily was set up for water storage and 
irrigation, so they could provide for rice 
paddies and that sort of thing. Also 
water storage for municipal use of cer- 
tain municipalities in that territory. I 
shall read from the hearings on page 518 
on the 1957 public works bill. There on 
page 518 Major Garrett said: 

I said, sir, without the power features the 
dam is definitely economically feasible. I 
made the statement that the power features, 


under the present criteria are not economi- 
cally feasible. 


For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to reduce the 
height at which that dam can be built, 
to the point where it will simply serve the 
purpose of that local community, and 
not get into the sort of position, with 
reference to the power business, where 
they cannot possibly make a go of it. 
The more times we do such things as that 
the more times we get into difficulty. 

I hope this amendment can be adopted 
and reduce the height of the dam to the 
point where it is economically feasible. 
To my mind that is a constructive ap- 
proach to this picture. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like very briefly 
to outline some pertinent facts about Mc- 
Gee Bend Dam to more fully inform the 
Committee of the Whole House on this 
vital project and to answer questions 
raised by the distinguished Member from 
New York. 

The multipurpose McGee Bend Dam 
was authorized in 1945 as one of a two- 
dam project. Every year for 13 years 
since 1945—with the exception of 1953 
and 1954—planning and work has gone 
forward toward completing this overall 
project. 

When the first dam was completed in 
1951, the Corps of Engineers rated the 
completion of this second dam, McGee 
Bend, as 1 of the 9 most important 
projects in the country from the stand- 
point of defense and essential civilian 
needs—April 13, 1951, House Appro- 
priation Committee hearings, part I, 
pages 260-281. 
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Planning and construction have con- 
tinued on the multipurpose McGee Bend 
Dam since 1955. The benefit to cost 
ratio has been authoritatively estab- 
lished by the Corps of Engineers this 
year at 1.79 to 1. This is a sound invest- 
ment in the future of our country and 
it has been enthusiastically endorsed by 
the overwhelming majority of persons 
living in southeast Texas for a genera- 
tion. 

Since 1945, a Mr. Ernest L. Kurth— 
who controls almost a half-million acres 
of timberland through the Southland 
Paper Mills and the Angelina Lumber 
Co.—has led a handful of very powerful 
timber interests in opposition to this 
project. This same Mr. Ernest L. Kurth 
received loans totaling $8,265,000 from 
the RFC from 1938 to 1943 to finance 
the new Southland Paper Mill. Now he 
cries that the Government owes him 
special privileges, and he wrote the 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee in 1956 saying: 

The whole project is unnecessary, unsound, 
and unfair. 


There are 11 million acres of timber- 
land in east Texas. Only one-half of 
1 percent of this land would be affected 
by the authorized McGee Bend Dam. 
This project is not going to hurt the 
timber industry in east Texas, and it 
is going to give the people there an op- 
portunity to make a substantially more 
important contribution to our Nation’s 
economy. 

This year, Mr. Kurth says he opposes 
McGee Bend Dam only because it in- 
cludes electric power benefits. This is 
what the Corps of Engineers has testi- 
fied regarding the power benefits: 

The Southwestern Power Administration 
has expressed the opinion that the power 
can be marketed in such manner as to repay 
the allocated cost of the power facilities 
plus the estimated marketing cost. (April 
21, 1958, House Appropriation Committee 
hearings, pt. II, p. 851.) 


The Corps of Engineers also testified 
before Congress again this year that: 

Costs of production (of power at McGee 
Bend Dam) are not higher than could be 
achieved by steam plants. New generating 
facilities will have to be provided in the 
future to meet growing power needs in the 
area and power from McGee Bend Dam 
can be integrated into the regular power 
system, 


It is pretty obvious that Mr. Kurth 
thinks everybody is out of step except 
himself. I know he has a half-million 
acres of timber, but I am not going to 
sell out the future of a half-million peo- 
ple and their right to have an oppor- 
tunity for better jobs and job security 
for 9,000 acres of pine trees Mr. Kurth 
will have to sell for the authorized 
reservoir. The folks in east Texas be- 
lieve people are more important than 
pine trees. 

Since the multipurpose McGee Bend 
Dam was authorized in 1945, the Soviet 
Union has increased its hydroelectric 
power capacity by more than six times. 
When projects now under construction 
have been completed, the Soviet Union 
will have increased its hydroelectric 
power by 11 times. Five percent of the 
1956 Soviet investments in their na- 
tional economy were expended for 
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hydroelectric power development— 
memo, Senate Interior Committee, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1958. 


We cannot any longer drag our feet 
in the maximum development of our 
own water resources if we expect to re- 
tain technological and productive su- 
premacy for the Free World. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
persons living in my Congressional Dis- 
trict have supported the authorized, 
multipurpose McGee Bend Dam for 
years. They have already paid $2 mil- 
lion toward completion of this overall 
project and signed a contract with the 
Secretary of the Army on January 22, 
1957, pledging an additional $13 million. 

The committees of Congress, the 
House and Senate, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Corps of Engineers all 
have recommended the continued con- 
struction of the authorized McGee Bend 
Dam. This is a sound project and the 
committee’s recommendation for con- 
tinued construction is a wise investment 
for our people. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never heard 
from Mr. Kurth, the owner of the timber, 
but I do have a copy of a letter from a 
Mr. Whiteman, who signs his name as 
president of the Neches River Conser- 
vation District. The letterhead Mr. 
Whiteman used contains this legend: “A 
Governmental Agency of the State of 
Texas.” This letter is in opposition to 
the project. I do not know anything 
about Mr. Whiteman and would like to 
inquire if he does represent this con- 
servation district, and if his organiza- 
tion is a governmental agency of the 
State of Texas? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. That man 
works down there. I am the Congress- 
man of that District. Mr. Whiteman 
does not live in my Congressional Dis- 
trict, he does not live in the immediate 
vicinity of the dam. This is an organ- 
ization which he has reorganized for the 
sole purpose of trying to defeat this dam. 
The authorized State agency which is 
putting up $13 million for this and has 
already put up $2 million, is the Lower 
Neches River Valley Authority. That 
district is authorized by the State to do 
business with the Government. They 
are cooperating. That is the agency 
which represents that watershed and is 
strongly and wholeheartedly endorsing 
this project. This one has no power to 
tax, it receives no revenue, it owns no 
property, it does not own a water dis- 
tribution system, it is not financially able 
to contribute toward construction of any 
dam. These people are spending their 
time to defeat this project. 

Mr. JONAS. Is the Neches River Con- 
servation District a governmental agency 
of the State of Texas? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. It is an 
agency of the State of Texas, but it has 
been rejuvenated recently to fight this 
dam. 

Mr. JONAS. I am taking the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas who 
is putting all the opposition on Mr. 
Kurth. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. His name 
is Ernest L. Kurth, Sr., a multimillion- 
aire of considerable ability. 
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Mr. JONAS. I do not know him, I 
never heard the man’s name mentioned 
until the gentleman from Texas men- 
tioned it. Iam simply stating there must 
be some other opposition. Certainly 
some comes from this conservation dis- 
trict represented by Mr. Whiteman. I 
wanted to make it clear to the gentle- 
man that, so far as I am concerned, Mr. 
Kurth has not made any comments to 
me, I have received no letters from him, 
I have heard nothing whatsoever from 
him; but this district apparently is op- 
posed to the particular project involved, 
according to the letter I have received. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. There are a 
half million people in the district who 
are for it. It has been authorized since 
1945. We have spent money on it in the 
last few years with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a continuation of a fight that has been 
going on for several years. In the face 
of opposition of these people, Congress 
authorized this dam, and Congress has 
already made substantial appropriations 
for the building of the dam. If Iam not 
mistaken, the bill we have up now car- 
ried $3.5 million for construction last 
year. There are just a few people down 
there who are under a certain influence. 
I would not say it was a bad one, because 
there is a man down there who wants to 
protect his trees. But, the people in all 
of that neighborhood, I think I can 
safely say, and as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brooxs] has said, 500,000 of 
them, are for the construction of this 
dam and the benefits it will bring about 
when it is completed. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make it clear that I know very little 
about this project. I have never heard 
from the owner of the trees, and I took 
the time only to ask the gentleman from 
Texas about the standing of the Neches 
River Conservation District, which ap- 
parently is opposed to the project and 
is writing letters to Members of the Con- 
gress. I received a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by the president of that district 
to a Member of the other body in which 
opposition to the project is expressed, 
and the letterhead of the district organ- 
ization indicates that it is a govern- 
mental agency of the State of Texas. 
And, if there is unanimity down there in 
favor of the project, I wanted to inquire 
why this governmental agency of the 
State of Texas is taking such a vigorous 
stand in opposition to it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I want to 
point out that the proper State agency, 
the Lower Neches River Valley Author- 
ity, has wholeheartedly endorsed this 
program and has given $2 million to the 
Government in connection with it, and 
the Texas State Board of Water En- 
gineers, the official agency for all water 
projects, have approved bonds for the 
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Lower Neches River Valley Authority to 
pay their part of this particular project. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a question 
of economy; it is a question of service 
to an area comprising a large part of the 
lower Mississippi Valley, and especially 
to rural consumers. This dam will feed 
power into the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. 

If I may make a personal reference, 
power generated by Southwestern Power 
Administration and delivered through 
REA serves my entire Congressional Dis- 
trict, 


Of course, Missouri is only one of the 
States depending on Southwestern 
Power. 

But there is a more significant feature 
to this, Mr. Chairman, than has been 
mentioned. The Government has prac- 
tically entered into what is in effect a 
contract with the local sponsors of this 
dam. Local sponsorship is making an 
almost unprecedented contribution to 
this project. The local sponsors have 
joined with the Government to furnish 
$13 million toward this project. 

The Government has already put 
$6 million in; and on the representa- 
tion that the Government will unite 
with them in the construction of this 
dam the local sponsors are putting up 
25 percent. Mr. Chairman, I ask where 
else in the country can you find local 
sponsors providing 25 percent for a proj- 
ect of this character? 

After the Government has entered 
into this agreement, after we have 
already contributed $6 million toward 
a dam which includes power, if we should 
at this late date repudiate the agreement, 
it would amount to bad faith on the part 
of the Government. 

But, to revert to the original proposi- 
tion, this project provides power des- 
perately needed by REA. It is especially 
needed in the agricultural areas of the 
Mississippi Valley. I sincerely hope the 
House will not decide to deprive us and 
the beleaguered farm families of that 
great area of this much-needed service. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are certain facts 
and figures which I feel in duty bound 
to give to the Members of the House re- 
garding the question before us. The 
first fact is that the United States Army 
Engineers say that the McGee Bend 
project has a better benefit-to-cost ratio 
if the lower dam were built than if the 
higher dam were constructed. The esti- 
mated cost of the higher dam is $50 
million. The cost of the lower dam is 
about $28 million. The high dam will 
inundate 122,000 acres of fine timber- 
land. The lower dam will inundate only 
62,000 acres. So by building the lower 
dam we will have 60,000 acres of fine 
timber. 

Mr. Chairman, every year this Con- 
gress appropriates millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars for reforestation of our 
public domain. We are spending mil- 
lions of dollars to help our farmers plant 
trees on their farms. It does not seem 
that this Congress is justified by any 
stretch of the imagination in approving 
@ project to inundate an extra 60,000 
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acres of timberland that will serve no 
purpose other than to provide some high 
cost electric energy to certain parts of 
America. 

This area is but a short distance, 
comparatively speaking, from the great 
natural gas wells of Texas. Today any 
engineer that knows anything about the 
cost of producing power will tell you that 
you can produce electric energy from 
thermo plants fueled with natural gas 
for about half of what it costs to pro- 
duce it by hydro-power. So if the power 
is needed down there, why not let the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
make loans to the G. & T. co-ops to 
build thermo powerplants and get their 
power for less money than they would 
from this dam? 

Mr. Chairman, those are facts and fig- 
ures. It does not give me any pleasure 
to stand on the floor of this House and 
be in opposition to my good chairman, 
Mr. CANNON, and our wonderful Speaker, 
Mr. RAYBURN, but I am duty bound to 
give the Members of this House the facts 
which I have just given them. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
the 1959 public works appropriation bill 
before us today, making construction 
and planning money available for civil 
functions administered by the Army and 
other agencies, provides for a great num- 
ber of worthy projects in many of our 
States. There is a notable omission, 
however, of such importance that I feel 
that it should be called to the attention 
of the Members who will make the final 
decisions on this bill. That project is 
the Muscatine Island-Louisa County 
Drainage District No. 13 on the upper 
Mississippi River in the vicinity of Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

Although advance planning funds for 
this project were appropriated in the 
1957 and 1958 budgets, and the Corps 
of Engineers is now in a position to pro- 
ceed with the necessary levee construc- 
tion, the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget did not recom- 
mend construction funds, and conse- 
quently the 1959 budget has no appro- 
priation for this important work. 

It is recognized that the administra- 
tion did not plan any new starts this 
year. Insofar as it is practical and 
where there is no emergency of any con- 
sequence, I concur with this approach. 
However, I feel that with respect to the 
Muscatine Island project, a fine line is 
being drawn to include it in the new 
starts category. For all intents and pur- 
poses it is not a new start. It is actually 
part and parcel of the Mad Creek flood 
control project which adjoins it in the 
same area. 

Construction funds are in the 1959 
budget to continue the important work 
on the Mad Creek project. It will pro- 
vide protection for the business district 
of the city of Muscatine, a city of some 
22,000 people. It is necessary that this 
work go ahead. It is just as necessary, 
in my book, to start on the levee ad- 
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joining Mad Creek so that protection 
to the homes, manufacturing plants, and 
municipal plants for light and water can 
be safe and free of the danger of flood- 
ing. Existing levee systems have given 
partial protection to these areas for 
years. These have been built and main- 
tained without Government funds. The 
city of Muscatine has gone about as far 
as it can without looking to the Gov- 
ernment for assistance in doing the work 
which is now necessary. This particu- 
lar area is regarded by Corps of Engi- 
neers Officials as one of the most vital 
in the 314-mile area between Hamburg 
Bay, Ill., and Guttenberg, Iowa. When 
you give further consideration to the al- 
most unheard of benefit cost ratio of 
$6.71 to $1, it is easy to see that it should 
be given high priority for inclusion in 
the 1959 appropriations. 

The people who are acquainted with 
the needs of this area and make it their 
business to see that all the facts are 
made known to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee feel that $750,000 should be ap- 
propriated for the start of construction 
during the next fiscal year. They know 
that the district engineer has the capa- 
bility to proceed with work in this 
amount during fiscal 1959. 

I strongly urge that such an appro- 
priation be added to the bill which has 
been approved by the House and is now 
in the Senate. I do not consider this a 
new start, but I do consider it a con- 
struction start on a project which is 
vital to the health, safety, and welfare 
of a great number of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKER: On 
page 4, line 8, after “expended”, strike out 
“$577,085,500" and insert “$578,455,500.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
exceedingly offering another amendment, 
not for the purpose of taking up the time 
of the Committee but because I believe 
so firmly that this work has to be done 
now that I am using every means at my 
command to get a sum into this appro- 
priation bill to initiate these three 
projects. 

I use this means now to include the 
project on Fire Island Inlet, in House 
Document 411 of the 84th Congress, the 
Eel River project, in House Document 80 
of the 85th Congress, and the Ironde- 
quoit Bay project, in House Document 
32 of the 84th Congress. Each one of 
these projects I detailed before. I have 
stated the reasons why these projects 
have to be accomplished now. 

I am tatking now about my own proj- 
ect on Long Island, the Pire Island Inlet, 
and the effects of the overflow of sand 
across the jetty at the end of Fire Island 
into that channel. It has clogged up the 
channel, thereby moving the channel in- 
land and washing away Oak Beach and 
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the homes in that area.. Today that 
channel is within 50 feet of a million- 
dollar causeway that leads to Jones 
Beach on the one hand and over the Cap- 
tree Bridge at a cost of many, many 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the 
State of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
again I submit that the people of the 
State of New York have $50 million in- 
vested in Jones Beach State Park. This 
is not an investment that we want to 
lose because the millions of people from 
New York City come out to that beach 
every Sunday and millions of people on 
Long Island and use that beach during 
the summer. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for the work I know 
he has done over the years in connection 
with this project. I am sure there are 
many of us from the city of New York 
who are in sympathy with the gentle- 
man’s objective. But, I would like to ask 
him this question: Is it not a fact that 
this inlet is important not only for the 
beaches on Long Island, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the 
shipping and commerce that supports 
and sustains that very large and growing 
section of the metropolitan area. My 
point, Mr. Chairman, is simply this: 
That this is not merely to enlarge a play- 
ground, but rather to keep open neces- 
sary navigable waters. 

Mr. BECKER. I am happy that my 
colleague made that point. I was com- 
ing to the commercial aspects. All the 
fishing fleet in that area hire hundreds 
of men and they use that inlet. All the 
tankers and all the commercial shipping 
use that inlet. There has been great 
damage to the ships. There has been a 
possible loss of life and there will be 
greater loss and damage if we continue 
in this fashion. 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to my my col- 
league from New York. 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. May I commend 
the gentleman for his fine presentation 
of this situation with which I am very 
familiar. I will support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the point of order on this particular 
amendment will not be upheld and that 
this amendment will be passed because 
we need this. We need it now. We can- 
not wait any longer. We have been 4 
years trying to get this project author- 
ized. We have it now in the authoriza- 
tion bill and now all we need is an initial 
start. All we are asking for are some 
initial funds to get this project under 
way. The same situation we haye on 
the Eel River in California and the 
Irondequoit Bay project. Out of this ad- 
ditional sum, these projects can get 
started. We will do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire if the gentleman from New York 
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(Mr. Taser] insists on the point of or- 
der? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against this amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. It appears 
to be for three projects which have not 
been authorized by law although a bill 
did pass the House. Frankly, I do not 
like the situation where I am obliged to 
make this point of order, but I feel that 
I would not be conscientious in the per- 
formance of my duty if I did not do so. 

The . Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BECKER] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BECKER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
My understanding in trying to evaluate 
the various points of order in the last 2 
days is that it is possible to increase the 
sum, that is, it is possible to increase 
the total sum of the appropriation if I 
do not include any specific authorization. 
I have not offered any authorization 
here or legislation on this bill. I am 
merely increasing the amount and the 
total sum of the appropriation in order 
that there will be a sum of money and 
in order that these three projects can 
be initiated. I hope the chairman will 
overrule the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me this differs materially from 
the other amendment upon which the 
Chairman has already passed. My 
understanding is that a figure can be 
changed in the bill, and it is not re- 
quired that it have reference to any 
specific project. I want to join in the 
splendid argument made by my col- 
league from New York and associate 
myself completely with his observations. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the engineers would have discretion 
as to the use of this money. However, 
we have pinpointed these three emer- 
gencies that exist. The engineers have 
Said they could use X amount of money 
on each of these projects. It does not 
bind them to use the money on that 
project. Conditions could change, but 
I believe this amount of money is put 
at the hands of the engineers to be used 
by the engineers where it would do the 
most good. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BECKER] 
offers an amendment, on page 4, line 8, 
to which the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER] raises a point of order. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment and to review 
the ruling of the Chair on yesterday 
with respect to the language in the bill 
to which these figures on line 8, page 4, 
apply. The Chair will point out, as did 
the Chair on yesterday, that the lan- 
guage to which these figures apply is very 
specific in that the moneys are to be 
spent on projects authorized by law. So 
it would appear to the Chair that the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] raising the 
amount of the appropriation would be 
in order. 

The Chair therefore overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to call atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to the futility of 
providing construction money before we 
know details of the projects. You will 
recall that we followed that plan in a 
special emergency on one of the great 
dams on the upper Missouri. We rushed 
in and spent a lot of money before plan- 
ning had been completed, and then had 
to go back and tear it out. Not only 
had we wasted the money put in to start 
construction at the wrong place, but we 
had to waste additional funds tearing it 
out and then had to build the dam in an 
entirely different location. You will also 
recall that we followed the same mis- 
taken plan when we built a bridge in 
Nebraska. We erected the bridge after 
hasty and incomplete planning. As a 
result, we discovered after the bridge 
was completed that the river absolutely 
refused to run under the bridge, and we 
had to spend more money getting the 
river to run under the bridge than we 
had spent to build the bridge. 

I might say also, Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection that the Irondequoit Bay 
project is really not a very appealing 
item. There are many locations all over 
the country where we are in need of proj- 
ects, in need of public works, in need of 
improvements for flood control to protect 
life and property which are not provided 
for in this bill. But here at Irondequoit 
Bay benefit ratio is almost entirely for 
recreation. If recreation features can be 
worked in along with power and flood 
control, and other advantages all right; 
but it is difficult to justify money solely 
for a playground when there are so many 
utilitarian projects in every part of the 
country that need appropriations to save 
life and property. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the 10 pleasant years I have been 
privileged to serve in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I have not imposed to any 
great length on your patience by partic- 
ipating in debates, but I do have a 
very conscientious feeling about the 
problem we are proposing to you today. 

It was 5 years ago that by a split 
vote of 3 to 2 the Board of Army Engi- 
neers held up the Sandy Prairie project 
to which I have referred, and then on 
2 separate occasions after they had 
recommended this project the Congress 
voted to support it in the 2 authoriza- 
tion bills that were vetoed. 

I have waited, I have tried to go 
along; I like to do the conventional 
thing. I believe that all projects should 
be duly authorized; that when projects 
have been authorized they should be 
considered for appropriation. 

I knew nothing of the fact that proj- 
ects in course of being authorized in this 
year’s bill would be considered in this 
general appropriation bill. I thought 
that after the authorization bill had 
been passed there would be a supple- 
mental bill to take care of the urgent 
projects authorized in the bill we passed 
yesterday. I would like to call your at- 
tention to a proect on the Eel River in 
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my District—and I know there must be 
other similar projects. I have here a 
series of newspaper tearsheets and pic- 
tures showing the urgency for immediate 
consideration to a real problem. This 
picture shows the riverbank being cut 
away. Here is a picture on the front 
_ page of the local paper showing the river 
cutting into the bank and destroying 
farm buildings. Here is a picture show- 
ing the engineers inspecting the damage 
and a general view of the flood condi- 
tions. Here is an article in which the 
Governor of the State of California de- 
clares an emergency in that area. Here 
is another picture showing the river- 
bank being washed away and homes 
being washed to sea. Here is a picture 
of a large lumber mill on the very brink 
of the river. I have two panorama pic- 
tures showing water almost surrounding 
the mill. The river has come to within 
30 feet of the office of the company. 
This company had to close operations 
last year because of the flood threat. 
They were afraid to stockpile logs for 
fear the high water might float them 
away. In the closing of this mill 270 
men were left without employment. 

When this lumber mill was built it was 
one-half mile from the river bank. To- 
day it is within 30 feet of the bank. This 
project is an extreme emergency. 

Here is another picture showing the 
eating away of the soil, and here is a pic- 
ture of a city of 4,000 people being 
threatened by this constant erosion. 
‘These pictures show that if this damage 
is not stopped immediately it will cut 
back to an old stream bed and could well 
take out the whole area, including their 
sewage disposal plant, their high school 
and grammar school and several blocks 
of the city of Fortuna. 

‘There are emergencies that should be 
taken care of. I am calling this to your 
attention because I earnestly feel this 
project should be included in the bill for 
immediate action. If the Engineers do 
not believe it is a good project they 
would not have approved it. Last Friday 
the United States Civilian Defense was 
considering trying to procure money to 
save this city and the area involved. 
Now that we have authorized it, the 
project will come under the Corps of 
Army Engineers. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
his appeal to the House on a very essen- 
tial project in his District and to state 
that his appeal is certainly not tempered 
by any political benefit to himself be- 
cause he is retiring from Congress. Up 
to the last few months of his last term 
in Congress he is here appealing for help 
in his District in connection with a very 
much needed project that has to do with 
highway access to a town in the State of 
California. I wanted to make the point 
clear that whatever my colleague from 
California {Mr. ScuppEr] is saying to 
you today is certainly not tempered by 
any political considerations. 

Mr, SCUDDER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. The proj- 
ect in which I am interested in is one of 
the three which he has outlined in his 
remarks, 

The chairman of the committee, in my 
opinion, was in error in his statement 
that there were study funds in here and 
that they were sufficient. The particu- 
lar project in which I am interested has 
already been studied and detailed plans 
have been drawn up. The study stage is 
over and they are ready to go ahead with 
the construction. It is an approved proj- 
ect. The cost ratio meets the formula of 
the Army Engineers. The project has 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The amount embodied in this 
amendment is to initiate the work on 
these three projects. It has the full 
backing of local interests, sufficient to 
meet the required standards, 

Briefly, this project calls for the 
dredging of a guaranteed and safe en- 
trance channel for boats, so that people 
will be able to use larger boats in the 
channel—and without fear of grounding, 
as at present. Other improvements in- 
clude parallel jetties, a movable rail- 
road bridge, a fixed highway bridge, re- 
moval of existing bridges, and the filling 
of the present outlet. 

These improvements will reap large 
benefits for a substantial number of 
people in terms of improved health, 
safety, and business. 

Opening of Irondequoit Bay will clear 
up a substantial pollution problem which 
has plagued the area for years. As it 
now stands, the bay presents a sanitary 
problem as well as being an eyesore. 
This is due to the abundant growth of 
algae on the water which, upon decay, 
becomes unsightly and odoriferous, and 
poses a real pollution problem. I have 
been assured by experts that completion 
of the project would result in a clearing 
away of this filth and restoration of the 
bay as a clean and healthful body of 
water. 

Opening of Irondequoit Bay will de- 
crease greatly safety problems for boat- 
owners and other local residents. Be- 
cause of the treacherous and varying 
depths of the present channel, there is 
great danger to the larger boats which 
attempt to navigate the bay. In addi- 
tion, it sometimes takes the Coast Guard 
hours to reach the scene of accidents in 
the bay because they cannot chance 
comina by water, but have to travel by 
road. 

A safe mooring place for craft will also 
be made available if this project is com- 
pleted. At present, many boatowners 
have to moor their boats in the poten- 
vang dangerous water outside the har- 

r. 
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Opening of Irondequoit Bay will also 
bring economic benefits to the area far 
outweighing the cost of the project. 
Improvements in the bay area will in- 
crease property values, stimulate busi- 
ness activity, and spur further progress. 

It should be noted that Irondequoit 
Bay has long been recognized as the 
finest natural bay along the entire shore 
of Lake Ontario. Even under present 
unsanitary conditions, the bay serves as 
a summer resort for Rochesterians and 
those from the surrounding area. This 
includes a population approaching half 
a million people. 

The constant growth in population of 
the area has created strong demands 
for an expansion of recreation facilities. 
Opening the bay will meet this need for 
additional facilities for swimming, fish- 
ing, boating, picnic area, public dockage, 
mooring basins, hotels, and scenic 
beauty. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that local interests have repeatedly pro- 
fessed their willingness to carry their 
full share of the financing of this proj- 
ect. They are definitely ready, willing, 
and able to meet the requirements of 
local cooperation. 

Local interests will furnish, without 
cost to the Federal Government, lands, 
easements, rights-of-way and spoilage 
areas necessary for this project. They 
will provide and maintain mooring facil- 
ities, including a public wharf, main- 
tain a harbor regulatory body, make 
certain essential construction changes, 
and will contribute heavily to the costs 
of the jetties and dredging. 

Mr. Chairman, the Irondequoit Bay 
project has the backing of many impor- 
tant local and State organizations and 
agencies. Among those which have 
come out in favor of this project are: 
the New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Works, the Monroe County Board of 
Supervisors, the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council, the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, and numerous other organ- 
izations. A number of the surrounding 
towns have adopted favorable resolu- 
tions. The work of the many people in 
and out of these groups, who have given 
so much of their time and effort to the 
cause of an improved Irondequoit Bay, 
deserves wide applause. 

Although I originally became inter- 
ested in this project at the request of 
many constituents, I have always main- 
tained the position that in the final 
analysis I would be guided solely by the 
reports and recommendations of the 
Army Engineers and the Budget Bureau 
as to the feasibility and advisability of 
making the improvements in question. 

This requirement has been fulfilled. 
Both necessary executive departments 
have placed their stamp of approval on 
the opening of Irondequoit Bay. Both 
this body and the other body have sev- 
eral times passed bills authorizing the 
work, most recently just this week. 

By providing now at least a part of 
the Federal funds which are needed for 
this project, it can get under way far in 
advance of the anticipated time. But 
at the same time, it will be years after 
it should have been started, had it not 
had the misfortune in past Congresses 
of being intermingled with unapproved 
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projects which have forced Presidential 
vetoes. 

A reopened Irondequoit Bay will bring 
sanitary, economic, recreational, and 
safety benefits to the area. For these 
reasons and because it has the blessing 
of Government experts, this dream of 
70 years’ standing should be provided 
with some funds as soon as possible, in 
order to get off the drawing boards and 
into reality. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for making that statement. 
I meant to make the statement that this 
project is being supported by the State 
of California. A right-of-way is being 
cut in there and the State of California 
is putting money into this project. The 
county in which the damage is being 
done is also putting up money, as well 
as the town that is being injured. So 
it is a participating program. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the committee was not 
in error when he quoted the figure. 
There is $10,000 in here for this survey. 
This Fire Island Inlet project might 
very well be a good project, but this is 
an attempt to initiate construction this 
year on the project itself. It would 
seem to me that the least we can do is 
to find out what it is all about before 
we appropriate money for the construc- 
tion of the project itself. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING, I did not know that 
on the Irondequoit Bay project there 
were any funds for further study. 

Mr. BOLAND. There are none for 
Trondequoit, but there are for Fire 
Island. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I think the gentleman 
is confused. The Fire Island study re- 
lates to the beach erosion project lead- 
ing to Montauk Point. The project I 
am talking about was authorized by 
House Document 411 and approved by 
the committee 3 years ago and has been 
included in omnibus appropriation bills 
that we adopted. This has nothing to 
do with Fire Island. 

Mr. BOLAND. In that event, we are 
talking about two different projects. 

Mr. BECKER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BECKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 

For expenses necessary for the preserva- 
tion, operation, maintenance, and care of 
existing river and harbor, flood control, and 
related works, including such sums as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of harbor 
channels provided by a State, municipality, 
or other public agency, outside of harbor 
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lines, and serving essential needs of general 
commerce and navigation; financing the 
United States share of the cost of operation 
and maintenance of remedial works in the 
Niagara River; surveys and charting of 
northern and northwestern lakes and con- 
necting waters;. clearing and straightening 
channels; removal of obstructions to navi- 
gation; rescue work, and repair, restoration, 
or maintenance of flood control projects 
threatened or destroyed by flood; and not 
to exceed $1,415,000 for transfer to the 


Secretary of the Interior for conservation of ' 


fish and wildlife as authorized by law; to 
remain available until expended, $108,- 
170,000. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: On 
page 6, line 2, strike out “$108,170,000” and 
insert “$109,370,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the two amendments which we 
announced during general debate would 
be offered by the committee. They were 
received in a subsequent estimate and 
are routine expenditures. It is merely 
a matter of putting them in this bill at 
this time or delaying them and having to 
write an extra chapter in the next bill. 
The first amendment has already been 
offered and adopted by the House. This 
is the second. The funds are required 
to cover additional costs during fiscal 
year 1959 of wage-board increases 
granted during the current fiscal year. 
I trust it will be agreed to by the House. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
fully with what the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations has said. 
This is proper procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Cannon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLoop: On page 


5, line 23, after the word “flood” insert “or 
subsidence.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I must make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is not au- 
thorized by law, and it is therefore sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman sus- 
pend for a moment? 

Mr. CANNON. And legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, along the Red River one of 
the most important projects for flood 
control is the proposed building of a new 
Mooringsport Dam with an enlarged 
Caddo Lake Reservoir. This project is 
located in Louisiana and in east Texas, 
It will cover 100,000 acres of land. 

This project was authorized in the In- 
terim Red River Flood Control Act of 
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1946 and has been waiting its turn to 
be constructed. Other projects with 
higher priority have been undertaken, 
and now in the orderly course of the 
development of Red River for flood con- 
trol purposes, the Mooringsport Dam 
and Reservoir is ripe for action. 

While the project is of tremendous im- 
portance to a great area in the South- 
west, it carries with it many problems. 
For instance, the project is located in 
two States, and when it crosses State 
boundaries, the project logically would 
fall under the jurisdiction and the laws 
of Texas as well as Louisiana. This 
presents one of the most unusual prob- 
lems in itself. 

While the project is essentially a flood 
control one, in the final analysis any dam 
and reservoir built must be considered 
a multiple purpose dam and reservoir. 
This means that the basic purpose of 
the project is to protect the great allu- 
vial valley south of Mooringsport, La., 
from devastating floods which have 
visited this valley in the past. Caddo 
Lake, backed up by Cypress and other 
streams, has a history throughout the 
years of pouring into the alluvial valley 
of the Red a tremendous volume of 
water. In the past, floods caused from 
this lake and the streams contributing 
to this lake have been especially de- 
structive in both life and property. 

On the other hand, Caddo Lake has 
been and should continue to be one of 
the finest inland fishing resorts in the 
United States. The water is clear and 
fresh, and for boating and recreation 
purposes, it is without a peer in the 
United States. Fish seem to thrive in 
this great inland lake, and no plan for 
the further development of the reservoir 
should be considered that does not en- 
visage the continued use of the lake for 
recreational purposes, 

Cities around the lake have been 
growing numerically over a period of 
years. The tremendous industrial de- 
velopment of the Southwest has given 
the impetus needed to the vast growth 
of the cities, towns, and villages in the 
vicinity of the Mooringsport Dam and 
Reservoir project. The cities of Bossier, 
Shreveport, Mooringsport, Oil City, 
Vivian, Jefferson, and Marshall are all 
built in the peripheral areas in the vicin- 
ity of Caddo Lake. The demand has 
arisen from some of the cities that pro- 
vision be made in the rebuilding of the 
reservoir and construction of the new 
dam at Mooringsport for the use of 
water for municipal purposes. In plan- 
ning, perhaps arrangements should be 
made to set up by law official water dis- 
tricts in both Louisiana and Texas and 
those districts with resulting responsi- 
bilities could assume suitable obligations 
for future expenses to be incurred in 
obtaining water for municipal purposes. 

In addition to this, equitable handling 
of our project water resources between 
the States of Texas and Louisiana 
should result. This can easily be worked 
out, I feel sure, by the Red River Water 
Compact Commission which has already 
been approved by action of Congress. 

The problem now before us is to get 
started with the project. Because of the 
many features involved, and because of 
the complications to the project by a 
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location in two States, 
planning is vital. 

When I appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee, I made a request 
then for $100,000 to be set up for plan- 
ning money for this project. This plan- 
ning money is needed far enough in ad- 
vance that these matters involving two 
State jurisdictions may be submitted to 
the legislatures and governors of the 
States if necessary. It is therefore most 
urgent that the project get under way in 
its planning and engineering stage at an 
early date. 

Mr. Chairman, our people have just 
emerged from a devastating flood which 
covered 80,000 to 100,000 acres of land 
in the valley. Progress on other streams 
toward eliminating floods has been 
made, but I am sorry to report, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is the second con- 
secutive flood in a 2-year period on Red 
River. In an orderly development of a 
great valley with some 2 million people, 
we should continue work to control per- 
ennial floods which sweep down upon us 
from the North and the West. The sum 
of $100,000 is a small amount, but this 
sum will cause this great Mooringsport 
Dam and Reservoir project to move for- 
ward into an active planning and engi- 
neering stage in the near future. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


For construction and rehabilitation of 
authorized reclamation projects or parts 
thereof (including power transmission facili- 
ties) and for other related activities, as 
authorized by law, to remain available until 
expended, $138,986,141, of which $85,500,000 
shall be derived from the reclamation fund: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for other than the comple- 
tion of field engineering, survey work, and 
preliminary designs of the Southwest Contra 
Costa County Water District System and no 
repayment contract shall be executed or 
construction begun until plans have been 
submitted to and approved by the Congress 
through its legislative and appropriation 
procedures, after submission of a report to 
the Congress by the Secretary of the In- 
terior (1) on the cost and feasibility of said 
project, including the necessary distribution 
system and (2) on the rates required to be 
charged to the ultimate consumers: Pro- 
vided further, That any portion of this or 
prior appropriations available for the con- 
struction of extensions to the distribution 
system of the Southern San Joaquin Munici- 
pal Utility District may be expended without 
regard to the land certification requirement 
under this heading in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1953 (60 Stat. 445), 
after the execution and approval of a con- 
tract which obligates the entire district to 
repay the cost of such facilities: Provided 
jurther, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas 
covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred customers, 
except those transmission facilities for which 
construction funds haye been heretofore 
appropriated, those facilities which are 
necessary to carry out the terms of such 
contracts or those facilities for which the 
Secretary of the Interior finds the wheeling 
agency is unable or unwilling to provide for 
the integration of Federal projects or for 
service to a Federal establishment or pre- 
ferred customer: Provided further, That no 
part of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be used for the Palisades Reregulating Dam 


considerable 
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and Powerplant (Burns Creek, Idaho) proj- 
ect until it is authorized. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BALDWIN: On 
page 10, at the end of line 9, change the 
period to a colon, and add the following: 
“Provided further, That not to exceed 
$125,000 of unexpended funds heretofore ap- 
propriated shall be available for public use, 
recreational, and safety facilities, including 
the acquisition of necessary land, at the 
Solano Project, California, and that any 
funds so utilized shall be non-reimbursable.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not authorized by law. 
It provides for all sorts of things that are 
not covered by the statute. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would have to concede the point of order 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman’s amendment is with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN FUND 


For payment to the “Upper Colorado 
River Basin fund,” authorized by section 
5 of the act of April 11, 1956 (Public Law 
485), $66,173,585; to remain available 
until expended. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
12, line 5 after the word “expended”, add the 
following: “No money appropriated for the 
construction of the Navajo Dam shall be 
expended until the Congress has authorized 
the construction of the Navajo irrigation 
project.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment speaks for itself. This dam 
and reservoir are part of the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project which has 
never been authorized by law. I do not 
think we ought to start the construction 
of a dam and a reservoir which is to be 
an integral part of an irrigation project 
until the irrigation project itself has been 
authorized. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my personal 
responsibility here this afternoon to 
make this statement in opposition to the 
amendment, but I do wish to say that the 
two facilities to which the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina draws 
our attention are separate entities and 
should be so considered. The Navajo 
Dam in itself is a river regulating dam 
having as one of its purposes the con- 
servation of the waters of the upper 
Colorado River for use by the lower Colo- 
rado River facilities. It will undoubt- 
edly save for the lower Colorado River 
water users approximately 100,000 acre- 
feet of usable water which otherwise 
would be delivered at Lee Ferry in the 
form of mud. 

As I understand the position of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, he un- 
derstands that it is contemplated later 
on to construct an Indian irrigation 
project which will be related to the Nav- 
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ajo Reservoir. The Indian irrigation 
project cannot be considered as an eco- 
nomic and physically feasible project un- 
til we know we have the facilities in 
which to store and from which to deliver 
the water which is to be furnished to the 
users of the irrigation project facilities. 
The Navajo Reservoir is an integral part 
of the upper Colorado River program 
and its costs of construction will be 
borne from the net power revenues Se- 
cured from the power-producing units of 
the upper Colorado River project. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
the Members of the Committee of the 
Whole, I should say that the committee 
has instructed the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to proceed with this project. Last 
year, in the report, the committee told 
the Bureau to go forward with it. Again 
this year, in an additional supplemental 
report filed with this bill, we told them to 
proceed with it. It is a project in which 
the late Gov. Jack Dempsey, of New 
Mexico was greatly interested. It is an 
overall project. Therefore, the commit- 
tee has approved it, and the committee 
has twice instructed them to go forward 
with it. The money has been provided. 
So I think the amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration’s 
construction program of $66,500,000 cur- 
rently proposed for the Colorado River 
storage project for fiscal 1959 includes 
$7 million for the Navajo Dam and Res- 
ervoir in New Mexico. The requested 
appropriation for Navajo Dam has no 
reasonable justification because the dam 
will serve no useful purpose at this time. 

The primary and almost sole purpose 
of the Navajo Dam and Reservoir would 
be to serve the proposed Navajo Indian 
irrigation project, a project not yet au- 
thorized by Congress. There is no power 
development in connection with this dam 
and the reservoir capacity is not needed 
for holdover storage in the upper basin. 
In preliminary storage project bills in- 
troduced in 1954, the Navajo Dam and 
Reservoir was included as an integral 
part of the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project. The Indian irrigation project 
was subsequently eliminated; but, for 
reasons unexplained, the Navajo Dam 
was authorized in the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act as passed—act of 
April 11, 1956; Public Law 485, 84th 
Congress, 2d session. 

Later, the sum of $1,800,000 was ap- 
propriated to start construction in fiscal 
1958 on the Navajo Dam, No construc- 
tion contracts were awarded, however, 
and the President in his budget submit- 
ted in January 1958 recommended that 
the $1,800,000 previously appropriated 
for this storage unit be transferred to 
and used for the construction of the 
Flaming Gorge unit of the storage proj- 
ect instead. The situation was summar- 
ized in a letter dated January 16, 1958, 
from Acting Reclamation Commissioner 
Dominy to Senator WATKINS in part as 
follows: 

We consider it unlikely that the budgetary 
situation will permit the start of other high 
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cost units of the storage project, at least 
until we are past the peak budget require- 
ments of Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge. 

It is for this reason that it was found 
necessary to omit the Navajo Dam from the 
1959 budget, even though Congress had ap- 
propriated funds to start preliminary work 
in fiscal year 1958. There is no great urgency 
on the Navajo unit from the sense of utiliza- 
tion of its water supply and as it does not 
have a powerplant it will not materially add 
to the project’s revenues. It will be required 
subsequent to the authorization of the 
Navajo irrigation project and the San Juan- 
Chama project. 


Subsequently, during the consideration 
by the House of the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1958 at the 
current session, an amendment by Con- 
gressman Dempsey, of New Mexico, was 
approved directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to use the $1,800,000 previously 
appropriated for Navajo Dam to start 
its construction during the current year. 
The bill, as passed by the Congress, re- 
tained this directive. In addition, the 
accelerated reclamation construction 
program submitted by the President to 
the Congress on March 12, 1958, recom- 
mends a further appropriation of $7 
million for the Navajo Dam unit for the 
fiscal year 1959. 

Although Public Law 485 did not au- 
thorize the Navajo irrigation project, it 
did direct that further investigations and 
planning reports be made on some 24 
participating projects including the 
Navajo irrigation project and the San 
Juan-Chama project in New Mexico, 
which proposes a transmountain diver- 
sion of Colorado River Basin water into 
the Rio Grande Basin, The Bureau of 
Reclamation report on these two proj- 
ects was completed a few months ago 
and submitted by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the affected States for review 
and comment under the provisions of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Neither the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project nor the San Juan-Chama proj- 
ect as proposed in the Bureau's report is 
economically feasible. The Navajo irri- 
gation project, including the necessary 
storage which would be provided by the 
Navajo Dam and Reservoir, would cost 
$1,550 per acre according to estimates in 
the report. The capital subsidy includ- 
ing interest up to the start of full opera- 
tion would amount to $2,500 per acre or 
about $240,000 per Indian farm family. 
The San Juan-Chama project as proposed 
in the report is infeasible because of the 
high cost of the irrigation development 
ranging from $200 to $1,200 an acre to 
provide a very small supplemental water 
supply. Neither project merits authori- 
zation by the Congress. 

There is no apparent need for the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in this area 
as a deterrent to recession, since the 
general community is thriving with the 
rapidly expanding development of min- 
erals, oil, and natural gas. 

Since the primary and almost sole 
purpose of Navajo Dam is to serve the 
proposed Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, and since the irrigation project as 
proposed is infeasible, construction of 
the Navajo Dam should be deferred 
until such time as it may be proved to 
be necessary as a unit of a project for 
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some useful purpose. To construct the 
dam and reservoir now to serve an un- 
authorized project would only result in 
an unnecessary waste by evaporation 
and other reservoir losses of the limited 
Colorado River system water supply, 
and in an unwarranted expenditure of 
$42 million of Federal funds. Further- 
more, since the only immediate useful 
purpose of the dam would be to store 
water for the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project, the building of the dam at this 
time would no doubt be used as foot-in- 
the-door argument to persuade the Con- 
gress that the costly—$126 million—and 
infeasible Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect must be built in order to put to some 
use the storage created by the dam. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Just so that we get 
our thinking straight, would not the gen- 
tleman rather have 75,000 acre-feet of 
water converging at Lee Ferry than 75,- 
000 acre-feet of mud? There is a good 
percentage of mud coming from this 
river during flood times and that is one 
of the reasons for this particular facility. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
proposal of the gentleman from Colora- 
do, but I do not believe we are going to 
get the entire 75,000 acre-feet of mud at 
Lee Ferry. We appreciate that it is be- 
ing filtered in the upper Colorado River. 
We are getting a lot of mud down there 
as it is even with the filtration. But, I 
would not agree with the gentleman that 
that is a reason for not supporting this 
amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would like to 
clear up a point with respect to the 
budget on the Navajo Dam item. When 
the original budget came up here this 
year, there was nothing in it for the 
Navajo Dam. But, as you know, both 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, at the request of this 
subcommittee, submitted a revised bud- 
get which was sent up and which con- 
tained $7 million for the Navajo Dam. 
One more point I would like to make is 
that the Congress twice has voted spe- 
cific instructions for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to go ahead with the con- 
struction of this dam, once last year in 
this bill and once this year in the second 
supplemental bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. And the Corps of 
Engineers have not found it necessary 
and urgent to do so. I would like to 
make the point clear that as far as this 
amendment is concerned, we are not 
asking that the amount be removed from 
the bill. Leave it there, leave the $7 mil- 
lion there but we say it should not be 
used until it is authorized until after the 
dam is built, on the reclamation project 
below. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MCDONOUGH) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 
page 12, line 4, strike out the figure “$66,- 
173,585" and-insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$67,173,585 (of which amount $1 
million shall be available only for continua- 
tion of construction of the Paonia partici- 
pating project).” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have just offered 
would increase the appropriation for the 
upper Colorado River Basin fund an ad- 
ditional $1 million with the proviso that 
the additional million dollars can be 
spent only on resumption of construc- 
tion work for the Paonia project which 
is presently authorized as a participat- 
ing project of the upper Colorado River 
development program. By adding the 
additional appropriation which I pro- 
pose the amount allowed to the upper 
Colorado River Basin fund is still a few 
hundred thousand dollars less than the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I wish to take just a few minutes at 
this time to give a short history of the 
Paonia project keeping in mind that 
what I propose does not actually amount 
to a new start but it starts the comple- 
tion of a project which was first author- 
ized in 1938 and is at the present time 
partially completed. However, the part 
that is partially completed is the canal 
system which by itself cannot make the 
Paonia project a feasible project be- 
cause it is necessary to construct the at- 
tendant reservoir so that water can be 
caught during the flood time and dis- 
tributed to the growing crops during the 
dry months. I may say that it will be 
impossible, in my opinion, for the water 
users under the Paonia project to meet 
their repayment obligations unless and 
until the reservoir is constructed. 

The Congressional District which I 
have the honor to represent and in 
which the Paonia project is located was 
represented during the years between 
March 4, 1909, and September 3, 1941, by 
the late Honorable Edward T. Taylor. 
Many times during my last 10 years of 
service in this body I have been advised 
by those who are with us today who 
served with Congressman Taylor that 
he was one of the most beloved members 
of this body. Among other services 
which he rendered during his incum- 
bency he was honored by being made 
acting majority leader for a short time 
during the thirties. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House. 

In 1938 our late colleague succeeded 
in obtaining a secretarial authorization 
for the Paonia project. In the fiscal 
year of 1940 an amount of $300,000 was 
appropriated for the start of construc- 
tion. In the fiscal year 1942 an addi- 
tional appropriation of $600,000 was al- 
lowed. It is my understanding that 
with the beginning of World War II fur- 
ther attention to Paonia was postponed. 
This happened to other projects. In 
1947 with the conclusion of war activi- 
ties and the resumption of domestic 
water-resource development Paonia was 
reauthorized, the reauthorization being 
made necessary because of the increase 
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in the cost of construction. However, 
by the time bids were called for, costs 
had continued to increase and the au- 
thorization authority was not sufficient 
to provide for the building of the dam 
at that time. On the other hand, the 
construction costs of the canal system 
were within the authorization and the 
canal was constructed. The Paonia 
project was reauthorized as a part of the 
upper Colorado River storage and de- 
velopment project in 1956. The increase 
in the cost of construction made it nec- 
essary for Colorado to use a part of the 
net power revenues, to which the State 
is entitled under the provisions of the 
authorizing act, to defray those expenses 
of construction which the users are un- 
able to pay. The project is one of the 
best projects and should be finished as 
soon as possible so that its benefits can 
be obtained and the water users placed 
in position to make their repayments on 
their contract. Might I add further 
that the amended repayment contract 
has been executed in full and awaits 
only the construction of the dam with 
the delivery of the necessary water to 
make repayment possible. What we do 
here today could be held by his friends 
to be an additional tribute to the mem- 
ory of an able and beloved member of 
this great body, the late Honorable Ed- 
ward T. Taylor. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to express 
my personal appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and to the members of 
that committee, for their acceptance of 
the amendment to provide construction 
funds in fiscal year 1959 for the Paonia 
reclamation project in Delta County, 
Colo. While expressing my own ap- 
preciation, I know that I am speaking 
also, for the people of the area directly 
involved. They have worked and waited 
and hoped for this for almost a quarter 
of a century. 

Paonia is a sound project. It is phys- 
ically, economically, and financially fea- 
sible. It has a high benefit-cost ratio— 
2.7 to 1. It was authorized—for the 
third time—in the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. It is completely ready 
to go. The water users executed a re- 
payment contract last August. I em- 
phasize such facts in order to make it 
absolutely clear that in accepting the 
amendment, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has not been taking hasty or 
ill-considered action. As I shall show, 
the Paonia project has been studied, in- 
vestigated, surveyed, and planned—lit- 
erally from one end to the other and 
back again—for 22 years. Itis partially 
completed. 

In recommending funds for a limited 
number of new starts the Committee on 
Appropriations has taken a step that has 
real significance for reclamation. The 
committee’s action in providing con- 
struction funds for these new reclama- 
tion starts—and House approval of that 
action—ends the timid, shortsighted 
policy of no new starts that has plagued 
all of reclamation in recent years. 
` During that time, Paonia has become 
a rallying point—perhaps something of 
a symbol—for those who believe in rec- 
lamation and know from practical expe- 
rience how much sound reclamation 
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projects have contributed to this Na- 
tion’s development and to the national 
economy. 

When work starts again on Paonia, 
Mr. Chairman, it will mark the begin- 
ning of construction on the first of 11 
participating irrigation projects under 
authorization provided in the Upper 
Colorado River Project Act. 

Aside from historic considerations, 
however, there is the more practical and 
immediate impact that reclamation con- 
struction has on the national economy. 
In the case of Paonia, for example, just 
as soon as it is certain that construction 
funds for the project will be available 
in fiscal year 1959, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is ready to prepare final specifi- 
cations, advertise for bids and award 
the contract. Soon after the contract 
award it will be necessary for the suc- 
cessful bidder to begin placing orders for 
the materials needed in construction of 
the dam that is the major feature of 
the work to be completed. The most 
immediate effect of construction on this 
and all such reclamation projects is felt 
in the major industrial centers of the 
Nation. In testimony this year before 
the Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations, Bureau of Reclamation of- 
ficials said that “the best estimate we 
have is that for every $6,000 that is ap- 
propriated for reclamation there will be 
1 man-year of employment created,” and 
that 80 percent of those mMan-years so 
created “will be at the fabricating 
plants of the industrial United States 
during the peak years of construction.” 

As I said a few minutes ago, the out- 
standing fact about Paonia is that it 
is completely ready to go. If I had 
not known without doubt that this 
project is ready for construction—ready 
in every respect—I would not have pre- 
sented an amendment to provide the 
necessary construction funds. It has 
been my policy in the past not to seek 
funds for any project unless it were 
fully ready for construction. On two 
previous occasions I have recommended 
that funds for a project in my own Con- 
gressional District not be appropriated 
until such time as that project was ready 
to go. I do not expect to make any re- 
quests in the future for funds for any 
reclamation project which does not meet 
all the requirements of a sound project 
as spelled out in the reclamation laws, 
and as established as policy by the 
Congress. 

The Paonia project, a victim of 22 
years of frustration at the hands of the 
Federal Government, does meet all the 
rigid tests imposed upon reclamation 
projects. 

In outline form, these are the facts 
about the history of the Paonia project: 

First, 1896-97: Fire Mountain Canal 
Co. organized; canal construction begun; 
early recognition of need for reservoir 
to provide stable water supply. 

Second, 1938: Report of Bureau of 
Reclamation, following usual investiga- 
tions, which began in 1936. 

Third, 1939: Construction authorized 
by President after finding of feasibility 
by Secretary of the Interior. 

Fourth, 1940, 1942: Appropriations 
made but alteration of project plans de- 
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layed construction. World War II also 
forced delay. 

Fifth, 1947: Paonia reauthorized; funds 
appropriated—$3,030,000; construction 
bids for dam in excess of estimated costs; 
Fire Mountain Canal enlarged at cost of 
approximately $2.3 million; users since 
this time have been obligated for repay- 
ment of these costs, but no reservoir has 
been constructed to provide the stable 
water supply needed to insure crop pro- 
duction and repayment ability. 

Sixth, 1956: Paonia reauthorized as 
participating project of Colorado River 
storage project. 

Seventh, 1957: No funds for construc- 
tion in budget request for fiscal 1958; 
amended repayment contract signed by 
North Fork Water Conservancy District 
on August 21, in anticipation of con- 
struction funds for fiscal 1959. 

Eighth, 1958: No funds for construc- 
tion in budget request for fiscal 1959; 
Paonia wrongly classified as a new start. 

It requires about 40 seconds of reading 
to see that Paonia has been studied, re- 
studied; investigated, reinvestigated; 
surveyed, resurveyed; classified, reclassi- 
fied; authorized, reauthorized, and re- 
reauthorized. In addition, the Congress 
has made appropriations for the project. 
Furthermore, and I should like to em- 
phasize this point, the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent some $2.3 million for 
actual construction of a part of the proj- 
ect. This from an estimated total cost 
of $7.8 million. 

Yet, in the face of all these facts, 
Paonia some months ago was arbitrarily 
classified as a new start and was not 
included in the President’s budget request 
for fiscal 1959. 

I could not, for the life of me, follow 
the line of reasoning which led to the 
conclusion that Paonia was in fact a 
new start. The argument was offered 
that the dam and reservoir to be con- 
structed constitute a separable feature 
of the Paonia project, thus making any 
work done on this vital part of the proj- 
ect a new start. 

Logically and practically, however, you 
can no more break a reclamation project 
up into separate pieces than you can 
strip a living, growing tree of all its 
branches and still call it a tree, or expect 
it to live indefinitely. Any reclamation 
project that is economically and physi- 
cally feasible must have a stable water 
supply—which normally consists of a 
dam and reservoir—and a system of 
canals and laterals to distribute the 
water to land thatis arable. Until these 
basic ingredients are supplied, no recla- 
mation project can be operated in an 
efficient and economical manner. Thus 
it is illogical to consider work on a sepa- 
rate feature of the same project as a 
new reclamation start. The whole, 
rather than its parts, must be considered. 

In the case of the Paonia project, the 
major part of the distribution system— 
the main canal—has been completed, but 
no dam with its attendant reservoir has 
been constructed to provide the stable 
and adequate supply of water which is 
so essential to the success of the project 
as a whole. 

I do not wish to belabor the matter of 
new starts. I think that in recent 
months, perhaps too much emphasis has 
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been placed on this question. In the 
long history of reclamation I cannot re- 
call a time when a project had to qualify 
as a going project before funds for its 
construction would be requested. The 
criteria for reclamation projects are 
rigid, as they should be, but whether or 
not a project is a new start has never 
been one of those criteria. A reclama- 
tion project must be judged on its merits. 
In the case of Paonia these merits are 
obvious and they have been demon- 
strated. 

The state of the national economy 
would of itself justify construction funds 
for the Paonia project. Commonsense 
and sound judgment justify such action. 
There simply is no solid ground for any 
further delay in getting this project 
underway, Mr. Chairman, and the action 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
accepting the amendment to provide the 
necessary funds recognizes that fact. I 
commend the committee, and the House, 
for its action today. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. I 
wish to commend my colleague from 
Colorado on his diligence in this matter. 
I am happy to see him offer this amend- 
ment which provides the sum of $1 mil- 
lion for the construction of the Paonia 
project in Colorado. 

The Paonia project should not be clas- 
sified as a new project. This project was 
first authorized some 20 years ago and 
was explained by the author of the 
amendment. I am glad that he referred 
to his predecessors in office, Hon, Ed 
Taylor and Hon. Robert Rockwell, both 
of whom worked for the authorization of 
this project. 

The actual construction of this proj- 
ect should be renewed, so that it can be 
completed as soon as possible. I urge 
that the funds requested by my colleague 
from Colorado for this project be al- 
lowed. This is a deserving project, and I 
have always given the same my full sup- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will adopt this amendment. I am anx- 
ious to see this money made available 
for work on the Paonia project during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the most meritorious projects 
presented. It is high in benefit ratio. 
It would have been included in the bill 
except for an oversight. 

The only unbudgeted reclamation 
project which the committee put into 
the bill is the Burns Creek project in 
Idaho. The majority members recog- 
nized the great merits of this project 
and felt that the people of Idaho were 
entitled to have whatever help could be 
given them in their efforts to get irriga- 
tion water and power at reasonable 
costs. This project will provide the REA 
co-ops and others in Idaho with large 
quantities of additional badly needed 
power, 
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Had the committee put any other 
project in the bill it would have been 
the Paonia project, I'm sure. On its 
own purposes and merits it is equally 
well justified and the majority side is 
happy to accept the gentleman's amend- 
ment and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, the peo- 
ple and the industries of the Merrimack 
River Valley that winds through lower 
New Hampshire and northeastern Mass- 
achusetts, welcomes the modest sum 
provided in the public works appropria- 
tion bill for 1959. Eventually when the 
dams and reservoirs become an actual- 
ity, they will protect this heavily popu- 
lated area from the danger of recurring 
floods. 

Although the Merrimack River Flood 
Control Commission recommended an 
appropriation of $2,300,000 in order that 
the authorized agencies may complete 
the preliminary work of land-taking, 
highway relocations, and compensation 
for hardship cases before actual con- 
struction of the flood-protection project 
begins, the commission realizes that 
something is better than nothing. 

The present bill calls for an appro- 
priation of $1,400,000. While it is 
$900,000 short of the sum required to 
expedite progress on this necessary proj- 
ect, it does commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to initial action, and for that rec- 
ognition we are grateful. 

For 22 years, the people of this area 
have petitioned for Federal help to pro- 
tect them from the losses suffered when 
the Merrimack overfiows its banks. 

As far back as the Flood Control Act 
of 1936, the Congress authorized the 
construction of flood control reservoirs 
in the Merrimack River Basin. 

Ten years later, one small dam was 
completed. 

After that, plans for the public works 
to reduce flood heights in the Merri- 
mack Valley, were mothballed. 

Due to this neglect, we suffer further 
losses. The uncontrolled Merrimack 
just would not wait to suit the conveni- 
ence of the Congress. Each year it 
threatens. As we measure the rising 
waters, we ask ourselves if this is going 
to be a big one, like the recordbreaking 
flood of 1936 that cost us more than 
$36 million. And we wonder why it 
takes so long to get protection. 

The United States Army Engineer 
Division, New England, reported, after 
a 1938 survey, that— 

The district engineer finds that a serious 
flood situation exists in the Merrimack Basin. 
+ * * The district engineer concludes that 
the only feasible method of obtaining com- 
prehensive flood protection in this basin is 
by means of reservoir control. There are 
several combinations of reservoirs within the 
limits of economic justification which will 
eliminate nearly three-fourths of the annual 
flood damages. 

The Army Engineers have recom- 
mended the construction of two dams at 
Everett and Hopkinton, N.H. The plans 
for this site, with a gross drainage area 
of 490 square miles, 426 square miles in 
the Contoocook River Basin and 64 
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square miles in the Piscataquog River 
Basin, would provide for a flood-control 
reservoir with a storage capacity of 
157,000 acre-feet—equivalent to 6 inches 
of runoff—in the towns of Henniker, 
Hopkinton, Weare, and Dunbarton, N., H. 

Only $50,000 was appropriated in 1957, 
and this was for the purpose of pre- 
liminary planning. 

For fiscal 1958 the appropriations were 
$500,000 for planning and $100,000 for 
acquisition of real-estate hardship cases. 

Projects and studies under way by the 
United States Army Engineer Division, 
New England, as of January 1, 1958, in- 
cluded, first, hydrologic and hydraulic 
design; second, preliminary design for 
structures; third, aerial surveys and 
mapping; fourth, geologic field investi- 
gations and subsurface explorations; 
and, fifth, real estate, highway, ceme- 
tery, and utility relocations. 

The estimated total cost of the proj- 
ect is $34,100,000. This represents a 
considerable increase from the original 
estimate, due to postponement over the 
years, of action on the appropriations 
necessary to start and complete this 
project. 

Further reluctance to speed up con- 
struction would add to the cost of the 
Merrimack River Valley flood control 
program. In view of the fact that all 
competent authorities agree that this 
program is essential, first, for the 
safety, and then for the progress of this 
vital industrial basin appropriations 
larger than those recommended in this 
bill would be fully justified. 

It is obvious that the President, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress, 
in allocating funds for public works 
appropriations, must spread their judg- 
ment proportioning the total to serve 
the national interest. 

In such a process, where all claims in- 
sist on priority, it is difficult to deter- 
mine which projects should be given the 
right-of-way so that they will be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

I would remind you that the Merri- 
mack River has had a long history of 
serious floods, dating back more than 
150 years. 

The Corps of Engineers has warned 
us that, should the 1936-38 floods re- 
cur today, the bill for damages would 
cost more than $214 million. Consider 
these facts: 


Estimated flood damages if we 
mark time on this project.. $214, 000, 000 
Estimated cost of Merrimack 
River flood-control project, 
Hopkinton-Everett Dams and 
AG, FES ae 


Will it require a major disaster to ac- 
celerate appropriations for the comple- 
tion of this project? 

I repeat: We are thankful for the 
$1,400,000 provided for in this bill to 
make a start on these protective works, 
but, in view of our experience and our 
anxiety, we want to impress upon you 
the urgent need for a larger appropri- 
ation so that this project will be com- 
pleted before 1964. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 12858, this public 
works appropriation bill, which, in my 
judgment, is one of the most important 
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pieces of legislation that has come be- 
fore the Congress. 

This bill has to do with flood control, 
canalization of our rivers, improving 
our inland commerce and the improve- 
ment of our harbors. It also makes a 
tremendous contribution to the conser- 
-vation of our soil, and offers countless 
millions of dollars of protection to crops 
and property along the water courses of 
our Nation, through the impounding of 
water, the building of levees, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Chairman, such legislation as this 
over the years has provided for as well, 
and made possible the building of 
hydroelectric power, which has also 
rendered a great contribution to the 
Nation. 


All of the money appropriated, which 
will be spent to implement this legisla- 
tion, will be spent in the building up of 
the natural resources of our country, 
and I am glad to note that the amount 
of funds requested in this bill are well 
within the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, this 
is one of the best public works appro- 
priations bills that has come to this 
body during the past number of years. 
I understand it contains no funds for 
construction of any projects regarded as 
new starts. 

I think the committee has done a 
good job under difficult circumstances, 
and I am glad to support this legisla- 
tion. ‘This is legislation to build up our 
own country. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us contains $32,095,000 in appro- 
priations for fiood-control projects in 
New England, which suffered millions of 
dollars in damages during the floods of 
1936, 1944, and the hurricane floods of 
1954 and 1955. Asa member of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, I have listened to all of the tes- 
timony presented by the Army Corps of 
Engineers on flood-control measures in 
the Connecticut River Basin and else- 
where in New England. And I am proud 
to be able to report that the New Eng- 
land flood-control program is moving 
rapidly toward completion with the ap- 
propriations in this bill—the largest 
single sum appropriated in any single 
fiscal year since the Army Corps of En- 
gineers was delegated flood-control au- 
thority by the Congress in the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. 

A total of 22 flood-control projects 
have been completed in New England 
since the disastrous floods of 1936 and 
they cost $52,000,900. At present there 
are 20 additional projects under con- 
struction at an estimated cost of $153,- 
758,000. Congress has appropriated a 
total of $40,091,000 to date, but not in- 
cluding the $32,095,000 in the bill before 
us, for these 20 projects. Remaining to 
be constructed in New England are seven 
actively authorized projects, with an es- 
timated cost of $55,175,000. ‘This brings 
the aggregate number of projects to 49, 
with an estimated cost of $260,942,000. 
In addition to these 49 projects, the 
omnibus river and harbor authoriza- 
tion bill which passed this House yes- 
terday contained six more New England 
projects, with an estimated cost of $43,- 
320,000. I certainly hope that the om- 
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nibus authorization bill meets the 
President’s approval this time, because 
those six projects are needed to New 
England to round out the overall flood- 
protection program. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want 
to compliment my colleagues on this 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
work they have put in on this public 
works bill. Particularly the chairman, 
Congressman Cannon. None of us has 
been so diligent and so careful as he has 
been. He deserves the congratulations 
of this Congress and the commendation 
of the American public for his constant 
attention to duty, his great concern over 
the national economy, and his keen per- 
ception of the future. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to add a brief word of com- 
mendation for our Appropriations Com- 
mittee members who have shown sound 
judgment in recommending for the up- 
per Colorado River fund all of the con- 
struction moneys requested by the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The committee has shown good busi- 
ness sense as well as an awareness for 
the needs of the times. By urging suffi- 
cient funds that these wealth-producing 
projects can proceed full steam toward 
completion, the committee is creating 
job opportunities at a time when un- 
employment is a worrisome problem. At 
the same time, the Federal Government 
and the project sponsors will profit mu- 
tually from a favorable cost situation 
arising out of increased competition for 
contracts. 

To the residents of the area served by 
these projects—and who will repay the 
Government for 99 percent of the over- 
all construction cost—the committee ac- 
tion takes on additional importance, for 
these citizens have a particular stake in 
keeping the projects going at the most 
economical pace, without costly work in- 
terruptions. Included in their repay- 
ment contract are the costs of the power 
features of the project dams with inter- 
est—and, unlike any other such con- 
tract, this interest is accruing while the 
dams are under construction. This is 
no small item. The interest repayment 
already accrued totals $415,000, so you 
can see that the people of the upper 
Colorado River Basin have a valid in- 
terest in seeing that work is not delayed 
LENORE, due to lack of appropria- 

ons, 

The committee has recognized these 
considerations, and I can only add what 
the Members of this House have demon- 
strated, in the past, that they already 
know: The upper Colorado is a sound 
development program in which we all 
can take pride. Its early completion 
and subsequent operation will add wealth 
to this Nation for generations to come. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I would like 
to refer to title II of the bill for the 
purpose of asking the chairman or some 
member of the committee one or two 
questions. On page 15 of the committee 
report you refer to the Corning Canal 
and the Stone Corral and Teapot Dome 
irrigation districts which present a total 
of $1,118,159. You deleted those items on 
the basis that the legality of the 160- 
acre limitation contained in the repay- 
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ment contracts was in issue, which is 
a fact. Then you said that the use of un- 
obligated balances on construction up to 
the amount of the budget estimates is 
approved. The question I wish to ask is 
whether any showing was made by the 
Bureau of Reclamation that there would 
be unobligated balances totaling this 
amount of a little over $1 million. 

Mr. CANNON. In answer to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, there was a $3 
million unobligated balance estimated 
for the close of this fiscal year. Itisa 
conservative estimate and it is highly 
probable that there will be additional 
sums available. 

Mr. HAGEN. One further question. 
Referring to page 17 of your report, I 
would judge from the language that no 
amounts at all were appropriated for the 
carrying out of the Public Law 130 loan 


program. 

It is my understanding that the 
Bureau people have indicated that there 
were some $100 million worth of appli- 
cations pending under this program and 
they were in various degrees of prepar- 
edness. I personally know one project in 
my Congressional District which is al- 
most on the verge of contract comple- 
tion. As I understand the action of the 
gentleman’s committee, however, the 
money would not be available to imple- 
ment that contract when it is signed 
until Congress meets again and appro- 
priates further money. 

Was it the gentleman’s intention to 
cut out this Public Law 130 program 
completely? 

Mr. CANNON. No, indeed. Many of 
these projects have been presented to us 
but none in detail; none were particu- 
larly justified. 

It is our intention eventually to pro- 
vide for them but only after we know 
for what the money is required, the pur- 
pose of the loan. 

Mr. HAGEN. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that that will involve 
delay or at least potential delay. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘There are two for 
which we have already appropriated, the 
Solano project and the Terra Bella 
project. 

Mr. HAGEN. On the basis of that 
which has been stated here and the 
action and report of the committee I 
wish to commend them for their action 
on Success and Terminus Dams and 
with respect to the provision, admittedly 
indirect, for the Stone Corral and Tea- 
pot Dome Irrigation Districts appropria- 
tions for distribution systems. I am 
hopeful that the other body will follow 
their lead with respect to the two dam 
projects but make a more direct ap- 
proach to the two irrigation districts’ 
problems. 

I am disappointed, however, in the 
failure to appropriate additional moneys 
to implement the loan programs estab- 
lished by Public Laws 130 and 984. My 
personal concern of the moment is the 
implementation of Public Law 130. 
Within my Congressional District I have 
two irrigation districts which have ap- 
plications for loans pending; to wit, the 
Porterville District and the Saucelito 
District. The item in the Interior De- 
partment budget identified as additional 
small projects and distribution system 
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loans in a total amount of $10,500,000 
contained those amounts necessary for 
Porterville and Saucelito and one or two 
other applicants. It was disallowed on 
the basis that the Bureau of Reclamation 
witnesses presented no adequate justifi- 
cation for any parts of this item. 

I would point out that firm and final 
justifications should not be required in 
this case. Of necessity all aspects of 
such projects cannot be final at the time 
the request for loan fund money is made. 
At best only an estimate of need can be 
presented and this is all that is necessary 
because the Secretary of the Interior is 
clothed with the final discretion for de- 
termining details and thereby protecting 
the interests of the Federal Government. 
It is comparable to clothing the Housing 
Authority with money authorization to 
make loans with the identity of the bor- 
rowers to be determined later. It should 
be remembered that these are loans not 
gifts and that in order to accomplish 
efficient lending the administrator should 
be clothed with the money and the au- 
thority to act with dispatch and discre- 
tion. I am extremely hopeful that our 
action here today is not the final action 
with respect to this loan program. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to apologize to the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
asking to speak out of order, but what I 
want to say is something that I think 
cannot wait until tomorrow. 

As the Members of this House know, 
I represent Harry Truman’s home dis- 
trict in Missouri. I have known the 
former President for many years, and I 
believe him to be as honest, and as 
truthful, and as clean a man as ever 
lived in the White House down on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Tomorrow, Harry Truman’s Presiden- 
tial assistant, Matt Connolly, goes to the 
penitentiary for doing almost exactly 
what Sherman Adams has done. Their 
cases are so similar that only a legal 
expert could tell the difference. 

The President of the United States 
says he needs Sherman. Mr. Harry Tru- 
man needed Matt Connolly, too. 

What is right for a Democrat is right 
for a Republican; and what is right for 
a Republican is also right for a 
Democrat. : 

I am demanding on the floor of the 
House today, openly, that President 
Eisenhower do one of two things: That 
he either instruct the Justice Depart- 
ment to prosecute Sherman Adams, or 
that he pardon Matt Connolly; one or 
the other. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 205. No part of any funds made avail- 
able by this act to the Southwestern Power 
Administration may be made available to 
any other agency, bureau, or office for any 
purposes other than for services rendered 
pursuant to law to the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a motion will be made 
to recommit this bill to the committee 
for further study. Further study is nec- 
essary because the bill contains, in my 
judgment, many projects of question- 
able economic benefits and many others 
will benefit limited local or special in- 
terests. The fairness of using tax money 
collected from every section of the coun- 
try to provide economic benefits for a 
limited number of people, or for some 
special-interest group, without requiring 
some reasonable contribution toward the 
cost of the project and for future main- 
tenance, seems highly questionable to 
me. Yet the record shows that the re- 
quirement for a local contribution is the 
exception instead of the rule. 

The committee itself pointed out the 
inconsistencies in local contribution re- 
quirements and cited several examples in 
its report. In one case cited by the com- 
mittee the local contribution was only 
$410,000 on an $18 million project; on a 
similar project the local contribution was 
approximately the same on a $4,500,000 
project; and on another project the local 
interest will contribute $1,500,000 on a 
$3,600,000 project. On many of the 
projects no local contribution of any sort 
is required, although tremendous special 
benefits will accrue to a limited number 
of people and to special-interest groups. 

Yesterday in general debate I cited one 
case as an example. Many others could 
be cited if time permitted because the 
record is full of them. But since time is 
limited, I will only cite one additional 
project which is clearly in point and 
which illustrates the need to require 
some reasonable contributions toward 
cost and maintenance by the special in- 
terest that will primarily benefit from 
the project. 

I have reference to the contemplated 
extension of a 27-foot channel from 
Bonneville lock and dam to The Dalles. 
The bill contains a million dollars as an 
installment on the construction cost of 
this extension, which is almost, if not 
wholly, for the benefit of one concern, 
Harvey Aluminum Co. The extension is 
designed to permit oceangoing ships to 
go directly to the Harvey Aluminum Co. 
plant at The Dalles. The record indi- 
cates that this plant was planned several 
years before the channel-deepening pro- 
posal was presented to the Congress. In 
addition to the million dollars mentioned, 
the bill provides $500,000 in maintenance 
funds for related redredging of a pre- 
viously constructed channel that had 
been allowed to partially fill due to lack 
of demand for the deeper channel. 

I cannot see any possible justification 
to ask the taxpayers of my District to 
furnish funds for the extension of this 
channel for the primary benefit of one 
company. It certainly seems to me that 
I am justified in asking the committee 
to give further consideration to the ad- 
visability of requiring the beneficiary to 
pay for part of the cost of the proposed 
extension and for its annual mainte- 
nance. While a case might be made for 
the rest of the country to provide some 
of the funds to help pay for projects that 
will build and develop our country, I do 
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not think it unreasonable to expect some 
fair contribution toward cost and main- 
tenance on the part of those who will 
derive special and valuable economic 
benefits from the project. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
my vote against this bill is a vote of pro- 
test against items, in my opinion, that 
should not be in this legislation. They 
are not recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget to be considered in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I am informed that approximately $52 
million in this appropriation is outside of 
the recommendations of the Budget Bu- 
reau. My main protest concerns an ap- 
propriation of $800,000 to start construc- 
tion on what is known as the Pomona 
Reservoir in Osage County, Kans. The 
item, of course, is not designated or sep- 
arated in the bill, but is a part of the 
overall appropriation amounting to more 
than $1 billion. 

The item of $800,000 does not have the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It ought to at least be withheld until this 
committee has opportunity to give the 
whole matter careful study. The expen- 
diture of these funds, together with ex- 
penditures to follow, affects the homes 
and lives of hundreds of people who live 
in the area to be taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government at a tremendous cost to 
the taxpayers of this country. 

The farmers and landowners in this 
area are presently working out a water- 
shed program which, if given an oppor- 
tunity to operate, will not only protect 
flood waters below, but will also protect 
and conserve the soil of these farmers 
and permit them to remain in their 
homes, 

I regret this great committee did not 
see fit to sustain the views of witnesses 
who live in the area and who came to 
Washington to express their opposition 
to this and similar expenditures. 

I just cannot condone the action of the 
committee in respect to this proposed 
project. I hope when the bill is con- 
sidered in the other body, the Members 
will see fit to eliminate the item. 

My vote against this measure seems to 
be the only way I can express my Oppo- 
sition to an expenditure that I think is 
not proper at this time. Let me repeat 
I know there are many worthy projects 
in this measure that ought to be sup- 
ported, but on the other hand, there is a 
total of $52 million appropriated in this 
bill that does not have the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The bill 
should have been returned to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for further 
study. 

Why the views of the landowners were 
not taken into consideration on items not 
included in the budget is difficult to un- 
derstand. 

We hope Members in the other body 
will be considerate. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. DONOHUE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
most earnestly urge and hope that the 
full appropriation contained in this bill 
will be approved by the House without 
any extended delay. 

I am sure that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members here are deeply 
appreciative of the vast amount of pains- 
taking time and study that the distin- 
guished chairman, and his associates, 
haye devoted to a most difficult and try- 
ing responsibility. 

‘They have done an exceptionally fine 
job in conscientiously preparing and pre- 
senting the best and fairest measure 
within their power. 

From the personal experience of my 
own appearances before the committee 
I know of the exceptional care and de- 
tailed study that they concentrated par- 
ticularly upon the flood and disaster 
protection projects embodied in the 
measure. They were most courteous, 
considerate, and sympathetic to me, and 
the people of my area, in our concern 
over the construction of the Worcester 
flood diversionary tunnel. The same im- 
partial and bipartisan treatment was 
afforded to all of the more than 190 
Members of the House who expressed 
interest in the bill. 

Few of us need to be reminded that 
flood control and natural disaster protec- 
tion has, indeed, these past few years 
become one of our most pressing domestic 
problems. We have increasingly recog- 
nized that the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government in aiding the various 
States and municipalities throughout the 
country toward a solution of that prob- 
lem is great. 

The extraordinary and unfortunate 
rapidity with which the numerous visita- 
tions of the wildest elements of nature 
have followed one upon another through- 
out the country, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts and New England, has pro- 
jected the imperative necessity of Fed- 
eral legislation for assistance in flood 
control to the heights of national and 
Congressional consciousness. I have 
several times recited here the figures con- 
cerning the unfortunate deaths, and the 
millions of dollars of property destruc- 
tion, that have resulted from ravaging 
floods. These personal tragedies and 
economic catastrophes could have been 
avoided in the past; there can be no ex- 
cuse for their repetition in the future if 
we fulfill our obligations to the people 
we represent. 

I am in full agreement with the eco- 
nomic objectives of our sincere and con- 
scientious colleagues who are concerned 
about some aspects of this measure. I 
want to suggest to them that it would 
certainly be the height of economic waste 
and foolishness to take any action that 
might result in the suspension or aban- 
donment of projects, like the Worcester 
flood tunnel, which have advanced well 
toward completion. ‘To halt these proj- 
ects half done would result in the loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of the 
taxpayer’s money, already invested, not 
to mention the more important factors, 
basicly involved of the safety of the lives 
and the preseryation of the properties of 
millions of our citizens. 

In the light -of the billions of dollars 
that we have generously granted toward 
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the rehabilitation of foreign nations, it 
would be a national disgrace if the im- 
perative and immediate needs of our New 
England and other flood ravaged regions, 
are not provided for with full Federal 
assistance before disaster strikes again. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp after 
the reading of title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12858) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JONAS. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jonas moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken: and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. TABER) there 
were—ayes 135, noes 10. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
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is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the : 
Toll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 362, nays 18, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 103] 
YEAS—362 
Abernethy Dawson, Ill Jennings 
Adair Dawson, Utah Jensen 
Addonizio Delaney Johansen 
Albert y Johnson 
Alexander Dennison Jones, Ala. 
Allen, Calif. Dent Jones, Mo. 
Allen, Til. Denton Karsten 
Andersen, Derounian Kean 
H. Carl Devereux Kearns 
Anderson, Diggs Keating 
Mont, Dingell Kee 
Andrews Dixon Kelly, N. Y. 
Anfuso Dollinger Keogh 
Arends Donohue Kilburn 
Ashley Dooley Kilgore 
Ashmore Dorn, N. Y. King 
Aspinall Dorn, 8. 0. Kirwan 
Auchincloss Dowdy Kitchin 
Avery Doyle Kluczynski 
Baker Durham Knox 
Baldwin Dwyer Knutson 
Barden Elliott Lafore 
Baring Everett Lane 
Barrett Evins Lankford 
Bass, N. H. Fallon LeCompte 
Bass, Tenn Farbstein Lennon 
Bates Fascell Lesinski 
Beamer Feighan Libonati 
Becker Fenton Lipscomb 
Beckworth Fino Loser 
Belcher Flood McCormack 
Bennett, Fla. Flynt och 
Bennett, Mich. Forand McDonough 
Bentley Ford 1 
Berry Forrester McGovern 
Betts Fountain McGregor 
Blitch Frazier McIntire 
Boland Frelinghuysen McIntosh 
Bolling ton McMillan 
Bolton Garmatz McVey 
Bonner Gary Macdonald 
Gathings Machrowicz 
Boykin Gavin Mack, Ill. 
Boyle George Mack, Wash. 
Bray Glenn Madden 
Breeding Gordon Magnuson 
Brooks, La. Granahan Mahon 
Brooks, Tex. Grant Maillard 
Broomfield Gray Marshall 
Brown, Ga. Green, Oreg. Martin 
Brown, Mo. Green, Pa. Matthews 
Brownson Griffin y 
Broyhill Griffiths Meader 
Bud Gubser Merrow 
Burleson Hagen Metcalf 
Bush Hale Michel 
Byrd Haley Miller, Calif, 
Byrne, Il. Halleck Miller, Md. 
Byrne, Pa. Harden Miller, Nebr. 
Canfield Hardy Miller, N. Y. 
Cannon Harris Mills 
Carnahan Harrison, Nebr. Minshall 
Carrigg Haskell Mitchell 
Cederberg Hays, Ark Montoya 
Celler Hays, Ohio Moore 
Chamberlain Healey Morano 
Chelf Hemphill Morgan 
Chenoweth Henderson Morrison 
Chiperfield Herlong [oss 
Christopher Heselton Multer 
Church Murray 
Clark Hiestand Natcher 
Clevenger Hill Nicholson 
Hillings Nimtz 
Coffin Hoeven Nix 
Cooley Holifield Norblad 
Corbett Holland Norrell 
Coudert Holmes O’Brien, TIl, 
Cramer Holt O'Hara, IN. 
Cretella Holtzman O'Hara, Minn, 
Cunningham, Horan O’Konski 
Iowa Hosmer O'Neill 
ene Huddleston Osmers 
ebr. Hul Ostertag 
Curtin Hyde Passman 
Curtis, Mass, Ikard Patman 
Curtis, Mo. Jackson Patterson 
Davis, Tenn, Jarman Pelly 


‘Perkins Saund ‘Thornberry 
Pfiost Schenck Toliefson 
Philbin Schwengel Trimble 
Pilcher Scott, N. ©. Udall 
Pillion Scott, Utt 
Poage Scrivner Vanik 
Polk Scudder Van Pelt 
Porter Seeley-Brown Van Zandt 
Powell Selden 
Price Vorys 
Prouty Shelley Vi 
Quie Sheppard ‘Wainwright 
Rabaut Sikes ‘alter 
y Siler Watts 
Reece, Tenn. Simpson, Il. Westland 
Reed Simpson, Pa. rton 
Reuss Smith, Whitener 
5 Smith, Kans, Whitten 
Rhodes, Pa, Smith, Miss, Widnall 
RiehIman Smith, Va. Wier 
Riley Spence ‘Wigglesworth 
Roberts Springer Williams, 
Robeson, Va. Staggers illis 
Robison, N. Y. Staufer Wilson, Calif. 
Robsion, Ky. Steed Wilson, 
o Sullivan 
Rogers, Colo. Talle Withrow 
Rogers, Fla. Taylor Wright 
Rogers, Mass. Young 
Rogers, Tex. Teague, Tex. Younger 
Rooney Teller blocki 
Roosevelt Thomas Zelenko 
R Thompson, N. J. 
Santangelo Thompson, Tex. 
St. George Thomson, Wyo. 
NAYS—18 
Abbitt Gross Mason 
Gwinn umma 
Brown, Ohio Harrison, Va. Poft 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey Rees, Kans. 
Collier Jonas Taber 
Dague Laird Tewes 
NOT VOTING—50 
Gregory Radwan 
Bailey Hébert Rains 
Baumhart Hoffman Rivers 
Blatnik James Sadlak 
Boggs Jenkins Saylor 
Bow Judd Scherer 
Buckley Kearney Shuford 
Burdick Kilday Sieminskt 
Colmer Krueger 
Davis, Ga. Landrum Thompson, La. 
Dies Latham ck 
Eberharter McCarthy Ullman 
Edmondson Morris Weaver 
Engle Moulder Williams, N, Y. 
Fisher Neal Wolverton 
Fogarty O'Brien, N. Y. Yates 
Friedel Preston 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Weaver for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Baumhart for, with Mr. Jenkins 
against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Krueger 
against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Williams of New 
York, against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Engle with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Uliman with Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. James. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana 
Dixon. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr, Saylor. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Wolverton. 


Mr. DAGUE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
eS age to reconsider was laid on the 


The doors were opened. 
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with Mr. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days Sin which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution, House Resolution 596, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12716) to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 56-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Pending that I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 596 
makes in order the consideration of 
H. R. 12716, to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule and 2 
hours of general debate. 

The bill would permit closer coopera- 
tion between the nations of the Free 
World in peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The bill requires that any nation with 
which we are to exchange information 
and material must be making a substan- 
tial and material contribution to mutual 
defense and security. It should be 
pointed out that to date only Great 
Britain can meet the standards set forth 
in the bill. 

Subject to certain conditions, limita- 
tions and procedures, the President may 
authorize the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or the Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of the other, to cooperate 
with another nation and to transfer by 
sale, lease or loan to the nation material 
including nonnuclear parts of weapons, 
military reactors and nuclear materials 
for use in military reactors or weapons. 

Provision is made to permit the com- 
munication of restricted information 
concerning military applications of 
atomic energy and delivery systems for 
atomic weapons to an individual nation, 
or regional defense group such as NATO. 
In addition, the Commission with the 
assistance of the Department of De- 
fense may exchange restricted data 


tary reactors. The President may also, 
under the terms of the bill, authorize 
a Government agency other than the 
AEC or Department of Defense to give 
restricted data to another nation. 

The conditions, limitations and proce- 
dures include a Presidential determina- 
tion that such cooperation will not 
constitute a risk; that the cooperating 
nation is a military ally participating 
with the United States in an interna- 
tional arrangement to make substantial 
contribution to the mutual defense and 
Security; that cooperation must be un- 
dertaken pursuant to an agreement 
entered into in accordance with the pro- 
cedures specified in section 123 of the 
AEC Act of 1954, as amended, with the 
President’s approval, and providing that 
the Congress does not pass a concurrent 
resolution of disapproval within 60 days 
after the proposed agreement is sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 596. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘im motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le, 


STUDY RESEARCH AND EVALUA- 
TION IN THE FIELD OF WEATHER 
MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution, House Resolution 590, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
oe Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

WS: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the biil 
(8. 86) to provide for a research program in 
the field of weather modification to be con- 
ducted by the National Science Founda- 
tion, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider without the intervention 
of any point of order the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce now in 
the bill and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill, At 
the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions, 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 minutes, and to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], 30 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 590 
makes in order the consideration of S. 86, 
a bill providing for study, research, and 
evaluation in the field of weather modi- 
fication. ‘The resolution provides for an 
open rule, 1 hour of general debate, and 
also provides that the committee substi- 
tute written in the bill will be considered, 
without the intervention of any point of 
order, as an original bill for the purposes 
of amendment. 

The amendment does not change the 
basic objectives of the bill as passed by 
the Senate. It merely incorporates the 
provisions of the bill into the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950. 

The National Science Foundation is 
directed to initiate a program of study 
by scientists of the problems dealing with 
the precipitation process, giving particu- 
lar attention to areas that have experi- 
enced flood, drought, hail, lightning, fog, 
tornadoes and hurricanes. It will ac- 
tually be a continuation and expansion 
of the program conducted by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control 
which went out of existence on December 
31, 1957. 

The bill grants the Foundation the 
power and authority to carry out the pro- 
gram effectively by making grants to, or 
contracts with, public or private institu- 
tions or agencies, including cooperative 
programs with States. The Foundation 
is also authorized to make arrangements 
with other Government agencies for han- 
dling the applied or field aspects of the 
program. 

Further, the bill makes clear that it will 
be the general rule that information fur- 
nished to the Foundation will be availa- 
‘ple for public inspection except under 
certain circumstances, that is, informa- 
tion authorized or required by statute to 
be withheld, and information classified in 
accordance with law to protect the na- 
tional security. However, the commit- 
tee thought it was extremely important 
to have the widest possible dissemination 
of information on weather modification, 
and, therefore, wrote into the bill the 
provision that the Director of the Foun- 
dation may disclose information when- 
ever he determines that the withhelding 
would be contrary to the purposes of the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no objection to the rule. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution, 
The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Er motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


AMENDING THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12716. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12716) to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, with Mr. Jones of Alabama 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurHAM] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr, Van ZANDT] for 1 hour. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, just to acquaint the 
Members of the House with some of the 
background surrounding the creation of 
this legislation, if you will recall last 
fall it was decided by the President to 
call a meeting of the NATO countries 
and to discuss the need for the defense 
of the free countries of Europe. That 
meeting was called in December. At that 
time, the President made mention of the 
need for this type of legislation. 

The first measure that was recom- 
mended to us by the AEC, the State 
Department, and the Department of De- 
fense went a good deal further than this 
pending bill goes. The committee has 
held extensive hearings, morning and 
afternoon, We have gone over it very, 
very carefully. It is very technical, and 
this bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, would permit, sub- 
ject to certain conditions and limitations 
and procedures greater exchange of 
military information and material with 
our allies. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has before it 
today a bill of the utmost importance— 
H.R. 12716. 

This is a bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to per- 
mit—subject to certain conditions, limi- 
tations, and procedures—greater ex- 
change of military information and ma- 
terial with our allies. 

The proposed legislation before you to- 
day is the result of 4 months of study and 
consideration within the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. The joint com- 
mittee reported it out favorably, without 
ana and without an opposing 
vote. 

The Secretary of State, in testimony 
supporting this bill, described it as “in- 
dispensable both to our collective se- 
curity policy and to our disarmament 
policy”—hearings, page 446. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency have joined with the 
State Department in strongly endorsing 
this proposed legislation. In addition, 
General Lauris Norstad, supreme com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in Europe, 
has pointed out the urgent need for cer- 
tain amendments to the basic law which 
are contained in this bill. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
permit greater exchange of military in- 
formation and material among the na- 
tions of the Free World to that extent 
that it will assist the Free World in its 
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mutual defense and conserve that ex- 
tremely scarce and important asset— 
scientific talent. 

I want to make it extremely clear at 
the outset that this bill does not permit 
nor authorize the transfer of nuclear 
weapons by the United States to any 
nation. American nuclear weapons will 
remain within the custody of the United 
States. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as it stands today, does not authorize 
the transfer of nuclear weapons to an- 
other nation. The proposed amend- 
ments to the law, before you today, will 
not change this. 

H. R. 12716 would amend the basic law 
to permit, subject to certain conditions, 
limitations, and procedures greater ex- 
change with our military allies of certain 
types of information and material. The 
material would include nonnuclear parts 
of weapons. It would also include re- 
actors, suitable for military purposes 
and nuclear material for use in military 
reactors and weapons. The specific ma- 
terials that would be authorized to be 
transferred are enumerated in the pro- 
posed new subsections 91c (1), (2), (3), 
and (4). 

With regard to the additional infor- 
mation that could be transferred under 
the proposed amendments, it is divided 
into two separate and distinct categories: 
One is classified information of a nature 
to assist an individual nation or regional 
defense group, such as NATO, to improve 
its training and to prepare for mutual 
defense. This is set out in the proposed 
amendments to section 144b. The sec- 
ond, and completely different type, is 
classified information of a nature to as- 
sist an individual ally to improve its 
atomic weapon design, development, or 


‘fabrication capability. This latter type 


of information is, of course, far more 
sensitive and hence the joint commit- 
tee has placed certain additional re- 
quirements in the law which must be 
met before a nation is eligible to 
receive it. 

Certain statements have been made to 
the effect that the proposed amend- 
ments, as contained in H. R. 12716, are 
designed for and are specifically limited 
to the greater exchange of information 
and material with Great Britain and 
that no other nation would be eligible to 
take part in this greater cooperation. 
While to a great extent this is correct, 
it is not completely accurate. With re- 
gard to certain areas of material and 
classified information, allied nations— 
other than Great Britain—would be eli- 
gible, providing specific conditions and 
safeguards are met. In other areas, in- 
volving transfer of material and classi- 
fied information, only Great Britain to- 
day could meet the specific standards 
set. This is a matter which I wish to 
have clearly understood by all Members 
of the House and hence I want to take 
sufficient time to explain. 

Let me review the specific material 
that could be transferred. If you will 
refer to section (1) of the bill pertain- 
ing to the addition of a new subsection 
91c, at the top of page 2 of the bill, it 
specifies four types of material that may 
be transferred: No. 1 is nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons to improve a nation’s 


No. 2 pertains to utilization facilities 
for military applications. The Atomic 
Energy Act, under section llaa, by defi- 
nition, specifically excludes atomic 
weapons from the term “utilization fa- 
cility.’ What are involved here are re- 
actors designed for military purposes, 
such as the type used in a nuclear sub- 
marine. 


The next type of material involved 
under 91c (3) would be source, byprod- 
uct, or special nuclear material for re- 
search on, development of, production 
of, or use in utilization facilities for 
military applications. No. 3 thus would 
authorize the United States to make 
available to our allies nuclear material 
of a nature needed in connection with 
military reactors they would develop or 
receive from the United States. This 
amendment is necessary because the 
Atomic Energy Act, as it stands today 
under section 123, does not permit the 
transfer of any nuclear material for mil- 
itary purposes. 

Each one of the first three types of 
material that might be transferred, as 
you can see, does not make it possible 
for the recipient nation to achieve an 
atomic weapon capability. Subject to 
certain conditions, limitations, and pro- 
cedures, allied nations, in addition to 
Great Britain, individually, would be eli- 
gible to receive such material. 

You will note, however, there is a 
fourth type of material coming under 
section 91c. Number (4) pertains to 
source, byproduct, or special nuclear ma- 
terial for research on, development of, 
or use in atomic weapons. This type 
of material is directly related to nuclear 
weapon capability. This is the material 
without which a nation does not have 
nuclear weapon capability. It is in sub- 
section 91c (4), therefore, that the Joint 
Committee added two specific provisos 
which, in effect, limit transfer of this 
latter type of material to the one ally 
today that already has nuclear weapons 
of its own—Great Britain. The pro- 
visos are, (1) that the transfer of such 
material to that nation is necessary to 
improve its atomic weapon design, de- 
velopment, or fabrication capability; 
and (2) that such nation has made 
substantial progress in the development 
of atomic weapons. These two provisos 
were added by the Joint Committee in 
order to assure that such transfer could 
not be made to enable additional na- 
tions to achieve atomic weapon capa- 
bility. As you know, only three nations 
in the world today have this capability— 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia. It is not the intent of the pro- 
posed legislation to encourage a “fourth 
or fifth nation” to enter this group. 
So you may understand the high stand- 
ard that must be met before a nation 
would be eligible to receive nuclear ma- 
terial for use in a weapon, I refer you to 
page 12, paragraph 5, of the committee 
report, which states: 

With regard to the words “substantial 

” in the second proviso of subsec- 
tion 9lc (4) it is Intended that the co- 
operating nation must have achieved con- 
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siderably more than a mere theoretical 
knowledge of atomic-weapons design, or the 
testing of a limited number of atomic 
weapons. It is intended that the cooperat- 
ing nation must have achieved a capability 
‘on its own of fabricating a variety of atomic 


operate each of these facilities. It is in- 
tended that full information shall be pro- 
vided the Joint Committee as to the basis of 
any such determination. 


Let us now look at the types of classi- 
fied information that could be trans- 
ferred or exchanged with other nations 
under the proposed amendments: 

First, there is that type of information 
which has to do with the knowledge of 
how to actually design, develop, or fabri- 
cate a weapon. This is, of course, very 
sensitive information. I refer you to 
section 7 of H. R. 12716, beginning on 
line 21 of page 7 and continuing over to 
line 10 on page 8 of the bill. 

Section 7 amends the Atomic Energy 
Act by adding two new subsections. Sec- 
tion 144c (1) specifically has to do with 
exchanging with other nations restricted 
data concerning atomic weapon design, 
development, and fabrication informa- 
tion. You will note, however, that bas- 
ically the same two provisos would be 
contained in subsection 144c (1) as 
would exist in subsection 91c (4) pre- 
viously mentioned—that such restricted 
data to that nation “is necessary to im- 
prove its atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment, or fabrication capability” and that 
nation “has made substantial progress 
in the development of atomic weapons.” 
As previously explained with regard to 
subsection 91c (4) only Great Britain 
today can meet the standards required 
by those two provisos. The United 
States thus would not encourage or assist 
other nations to develop or possess nu- 
clear weapons. 

Subsection 144c (2) permits the ex- 
change or communication with another 
nation of classified information concern- 
ing research, development, or design of 
military reactors, such as, for instance, 
to be used in a nuclear submarine. By 
interpretation, the present law permits 
exchange of this type of information and 
agreements have already been entered 
into with Canada and the United King- 
dom for this purpose. 

The second separate and distinct cate- 
gory of classified information that would 
be permitted to be transmitted to an ally 
is that type of information which will 
assist an individual nation or a regional 
defense group, such as NATO, to improve 
its training and to prepare for mutual 
defense. ‘This kind of information is not 
of a type that will permit the recipient 
to manufacture its own weapons. It is 
information of a nature to permit our 
allies to properly prepare their defenses 
against enemy nuclear attack. 

‘This category of information is treated 
separately under amendment to section 
144b of the Atomic Energy Act and is 
covered in section 6 of the bill, beginning 
on page 6, line 12, The committee re- 
port, on page 43, reflects the specific 
changes which would be made in sec- 
tion 144b. 
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Section 144b, as it exists today, and 
as proposed in this bill, will permit com- 


larly, the existing law which permits 
communication of information necessary 
to the evaluation of the capability of po- 
tential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons, would be extended to 
include other military applications of 
atomic energy. 

A mew fourth area of information 


opment of compatible delivery systems 
for atomic weapons. This would be in- 
formation which will permit our allies 
to design their planes, missiles, and 
other carriers in such a manner that 
they will be compatible with our nu- 
clear bombs and warheads and could im- 
mediately be utilized in the event of war. 
There is no sense in our allies produc- 
ing planes or missiles for our mutual 
defense if these weapons systems can- 
not readily be utilized to deliver our mod- 
erm weapons or would have to undergo 
time-consuming modifications when we 
could ill afford to lose such time. 

A fifth area of information is also 
added to section 144b and that is infor- 
mation pertaining to other military ap- 
plications of atomic energy specifically 
excluding, however, information which 
relates to development, design, or pro- 
duction of atomic weapons or military 
reactors. This fifth area might involve 
information, for instance, having to do 
with the military application of iso- 
topes. 

In addition to adding to the limited 
areas of information that may be trans- 
ferred to an individual nation or re- 
gional defense organization under sec- 
tion 144b, the proposed bill eliminates 
certain restrictive language now con- 
tained in section 144b. If you will refer 
to the committee report, beginning on 
page 43, the last line and continuing 
through most of the first paragraph on 
page 44, you will observe the restrictive 
language of the present law which would 
be eliminated by the proposed legislation. 
This language has been interpreted by 
the Atomic Energy Commission very 
strictly and has resulted in information 
being withheld from our allies which 
would be most helpful to them in plan- 
ning their defenses and which is already 
known by our common enemy. In this 
regard, while the committee is most 
gratified that the Commission in its re- 
sponsibilities has been most strict in its 
interpretation of the law under this sec- 
tion, we believe that it is foolish for the 
United States to keep from our allies 
information which would be helpful to 
them and to ourselves in developing our 
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mutual defense when such information 
is already known to our common enemy. 

I have attempted to cover for you the 
specific types of material and informa- 
tion that this bill will permit the United 
States to transfer or communicate to our 
allies. I have attempted to designate 
those relatively sensitive areas relating 
to the knowledge or ability to produce 
atomic weapons and which as of today 
we would cooperate only with Great 
Britain under this bill. I have also at- 
tempted to cover those other areas of 
information and material which do not 
involve the knowledge or ability to de- 
sign or fabricate weapons but which are 
necessary for adequate defensive plan- 
ning. These latter categories of ma- 
terial and information are needed for 
the proper preparation of defenses and 
could be transferred to allies other than 
Great Britain. 

As I mentioned earlier, the proposed 
legislation would permit greater ex- 
change of military information and ma- 
terial with our allies but the cooperation 
would be subject to certain specific con- 
ditions, limitations, and procedures 
which are contained in the recommend- 
ed bill and explained in the accompany- 
ing report. 

Appropriate safeguards are contained 
in the bill to assure such transfers or 
exchanges will promote the national de- 
fense and will not constitute undue risks 
to this country. They will be covered 
in detail by one of my colleagues from 
the Joint Committee. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer your 
attention to pages 5, 6, and 7 of the 
committee report, which contains a list 
of the various Government agencies and 
representatives who testified in support 
of this proposed legislation. All of these 
Government witnesses, representing the 
executive agencies most concerned, 
strongly endorsed this bill. The Joint 
Committee has considered it most care- 
fully for over 4 months and favorably 
reported it without a dissenting vote 
from any member. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H. R. 12716, a bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It 
was my privilege to introduce an identi- 
cal bill, H. R. 12727, and I support this 
proposed legislation wholeheartedly. 

My colleague, Congressman CARL 
Durnam, the distinguished chairman of 
the Joint Committee, has already ex- 
plained to you the provisions and pur- 
poses of this bill. In addition, at pages 
1 and 2 of the Joint Committee report, 
my colleagues in the House can find a 
summary of the proposed legislation, 
including a summary of the conditions, 
limitations, and procedures incorporated 
into the bill. 

The proposed legislation was received 
by the Joint Committee from the execu- 
tive branch on January 28, 1958, and 
the Joint Committee began hearings the 
next day. The Joint Committee has 
given this bill long and thoughtful con- 
sideration. The bill does not go as far 
as originally requested by the executive 
branch. Certain authority requested has 
been eliminated, and in other sections, 
additional standards and safeguards 
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have been written into the bill. The 
bill is therefore a compromise and it 
achieves the objectives sought by the 
executive branch, but also incorporates 
additional safeguards added by the Joint 
Committee to prevent disclosure of our 
atomic secrets to possible enemies. 

The need for this legislation arose 
after the first sputnik was launched by 
the Soviets last fall, when the increased 
Soviet threat became apparent. 

Is this legislation necessary? The 
answer to that question is “Yes.” We 
are living in a divided world, and we 
must be prepared to provide our allies 
with assistance so that they will not be 
completely outclassed by the possible 
enemy. I would like to quote briefly 
from the hearings by the Joint Commit- 
tee the replies of Secretary of State 
Dulles to several questions which I asked 


Representative Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, 
the proposal contained in this bill was made 
last fall and immediately after the launching 
of Sputniks I and II by the Russians. Sev- 
eral months have passed, Would you say 
that the legislation is needed more today 
than it was last fall? 

Secretary Duties. I have no doubt of that 
because of the fact that there is now a 
greater realization than ever before of the 
fact that you probably will be able over the 
coming years to develop what you might call 
an area defense using nuclear weapons for 
tactical purposes. 

Then there is a growing demand on the 
part of our allies that they be able to share 
in the defense of their own territory. No 
nation wants to be in a position, and we do 
not want them to be in a position, to say 
“We do not want to defend ourselves, we will 
leave it to Uncle Sam to defend us.” It is 
natural and honorable that they should want 
to take part in their own defense, 

> La » . . 

Representative Van Zanopr. Is it not true, 
Mr. Secretary, under the conditions you have 
spelled out, unless this bill should become a 
law we are going to have a one-sided disarm- 
ament favorable to Russia? 

Secretary DULLES, That is one of the points 
which I have tried to make. The result will 
be that you will have a defacto partnership 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union to keep our NATO allies disarmed, 


Now, I would like to describe, without 
being too technical, the types of assist- 
ance permitted, and the military advan- 
tages to the mutual security which this 
bill will make possible. 

First, this bill will make possible im- 
proved cooperation in this field with our 
closest military ally, Great Britain. For 
the past 10 years Great Britain has been 
proceeding on her own with her own 
weapons program, and has developed 
both atomic and hydrogen weapons, and 
complete separate facilities, including a 
test ground at Christmas Island in the 
Pacific. She has done this at great ex- 
pense to herself, both in terms of money 
and scarce scientific talent. 

Under this bill, information and ma- 
terials pertaining directly to atomic 
weapons can only be exchanged directly 
with Great Britain. Under subsection 
91c (4) and 144c (1) there is a require- 
ment that the cooperating nation must 
have made “substantial progress” in the 
development of atomic weapons. The 
Joint Committee report, at page 12, sets 
forth a very high standard as to the in- 
tended meaning of the words “substan- 
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tial progress,” and page 10 of the Joint 
Committee report states: 

To date only Great Britain can meet the 
standards set forth in the proposed subsec- 
tions 144c (1) and 91c (4). 


Secondly, the bill by amendments to 
subsection 144b of the act, will assist 
our NATO allies in their training pro- 
grams, and in developing delivery sys- 
tems compatible with our weapons in 
the event their use becomes necessary. 
Internal weapon design information 
cannot be transmitted under subsection 
144b, but primarily information to assist 
in training. Through this means, both 
the morale and fighting effectiveness of 
our NATO allies will be increased, with 
resulting benefits to us, both from the 
point of view of friendship and of our 
mutual defense posture. 

The bill will also make possible ex- 
change of information concerning 
atomic submarines under appropriate 
security safeguards in order that we 
may help certain of our friends to make 
progress in this field. 

A proviso added to section 91c of the 
bill also permits the President to au- 
thorize direct exchange of information 
on such reactors between private com- 
panies in the United States and Great 
Britain in order to expedite this 
program. 

I would like to emphasize, for the 
benefit of my many colleagues in the 
House who have joined me in the past 
in legislation to protect our national 
security, that there are many safe- 
guards in this bill. Part of them were 
included in the original bill, and addi- 
tional sections and provisions were 
added by the Joint Committee. 

First, as mentioned above, there is the 
requirement that the cooperating nation 
must have made “substantial progress” 
in the development of atomic weapons, 
as set forth in subsections 91c (4) and 
144c (1), before another nation may re- 
ceive material or information for use in 
atomic weapons. The Joint Committee 
report, at page 12, sets forth a very high 
standard as to the intended meaning 
of the words “substantial progress.” 
Also, as stated earlier, page 10 of the 
Joint Committee report states clearly 
that today only Great Britain can meet 
the standards set forth in the proposed 
subsections 144c (1) and 91c (4). 

Secondly, there must be a Presiden- 
tial determination in each case, and a 
finding in writing by the President, that 
the proposed cooperation with another 
nation will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

The President, of course, will have the 
benefit of advice from the Department 
of Defense, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of State, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission before 
making his finding. 

Thirdly, the cooperating nation must 
be participating in an international de- 
fense arrangement by substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security. 

Fourth, under a new subsection 123d 
to the Atomic Energy Act, as added by 
the Joint Committee, any proposed 
agreement for cooperation in this field 
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must be submitted to the Congress and 
referred to the Joint Committee for a 
period of 60 days, and shall not become 
effective if during such 60-day period 
the Congress passes a concurrent reso- 
lution stating in substance that it does 
not favor the proposed agreement for 
cooperation. There is added a special 
proviso that, during the 85th Congress, 
such period shall be 30 days rather than 
60 days, in order that the executive 
branch may proceed expeditiously with 
an agreement with Great Britain prior 
to adjournment of the Congress this 
year. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy will therefore serve as a “watchdog” 
in carrying out the provisions of this 
bill, The Joint Committee will maintain 
constant vigilance to make sure that 
our national security is adequately pro- 
tected. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
that this proposed legislation has been 
considered very carefully by the Joint 
Committee, and has been tightened up 
and limited since its original form, and 
extensive hearings have been held, both 
in executive and in public session. Tes- 
timony was heard from many qualified 
experts who vigorously supported the 
bill, including AEC Chairman Strauss, 
Secretary of State Dulles, Admiral Rick- 
over, Undersecretary of Defense Quarles, 
and General Norstad, the Supreme 
Commander of NATO. 

In his state of the Union address to 
the Congress on January 9, 1958, the 
President of the United States spoke of 
the need for this legislation as follows: 

It is of the highest importance that the 
Congress enact the necessary legislation to 
enable us to exchange appropriate scien- 
tific and technical information with friendly 
countries as part of our effort to achieve 
effective scientific cooperation. 

It is wasteful in the extreme for friendly 
allies to consume talent and money in solv- 
ing problems that their friends have already 
solved—all because of artificial barriers to 
sharing. We cannot afford to cut ourselves 
off from the brilliant talents and minds of 
scientists in friendly countries. The task 
ahead will be hard enough without hand- 
cuffs of our own making. 

The groundwork for this kind of coopera- 
tion has already been laid in discussion 
among NATO countries. Promptness in fol- 
lowing through with legislation will be the 
best possible evidence of American unity of 
purpose in cooperating with our friends. 


I heartily agree with President Eisen- 
hower that this legislation is necessary: 
To encourage our military allies, and 
enable them to protect themselves; to 
preserve scarce scientific talent; and to 
improve and enhance the military posi- 
tion of the United States of America. 
At the same time the bill will not permit 
atomic secrets to be lost because of the 
rigorous security safeguards added to 
the bill. 

The legislation is vitally necessary, in 
my opinion, and I urge all of my col- 
leagues in the House to support H. R. 
12716. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. IT yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I have followed the gen- 
tleman’s remarks with great interest. 
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On page 9 of the report it says about 
these amendments: 

It is hoped that they would relieve our 
allies of the psychological desire to inde- 
pendently embark on their own atomic 
weapons program, 


It seems to me it would be most help- 
ful if we did not have a lot of separate 
atomic weapons programs going on. 
But these rigid tests, that they must al- 
ready have a successful program before 
we will cooperate, I do not see how that 
will curb their desire to have independ- 
ent programs. Will the gentleman com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That will be cov- 
ered later. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
when the first draft of this legislation 
was presented to the committee in Jan- 
uary I was constrained to take a posi- 
tion against the bill; but I am not op- 
posing the bill as it is now written. I 
am supporting this bill. I think the 
committee has done a good job in revis- 
ing the language. This is a clean bill. 
It is reported without objection from the 
committee. As I say, I am supporting 
the bill. 

The present bill will give to the ad- 
ministration, in my judgment, the power 
to fulfill the objectives in the field of 
military cooperation with our allies 
which it needs to fulfill. At the same 
time we have written into this legisla- 
tion safeguards which the Congress can 
use to scrutinize any type of interna- 
tional agreement involving the transfer 
of atomic weapon material or atomic 
weapon information for wartime pur- 
poses. In other words, the Congress re- 
tains in its hands the right of final de- 
cision now. In the McMahon Act and 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 there 
were provisions whereby weapons could 
be transferred. There are two of these 
provisions. One was by treaty which 
would have required a two-thirds vote 
of the other body. The other was by 
international agreement, which would 
require affirmative majority approval by 
both Houses. 

In the present bill we have retained 
both of these methods unchanged, but 
we have also added a third method 
which I will describe and which is found 
on page 4, beginning in line 20 and end- 
ing on page 5, line 14 of the bill. This 
language is most important as it is the 
key to Congressional control of the 
transfer of atomic weapons and re- 
stricted weapons information and deliv- 
ery system in the atomic field. It is 
important because it provides that any 
agreement of this type shall lie before 
the Congress for 60 days, during which 
time if the Congress wishes to disap- 
prove the resolution by concurrent res- 
olution of disapproval of both Houses, 
this disapproval or this will of the Con- 
gress can be made known by a majority 
vote of both Houses. I stress the point 
if this is done the concurrent resolution 
does not have to be signed by the Presi- 
dent and, therefore, there is no Presi- 
dential power to veto such a disapprov- 
ing concurrent resolution. 
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It places on the Joint Committee a 
very grave responsibility, it places on 
the Congress a grave responsibility to 
the people of our Nation. Once an in- 
ternational agreement is proposed in 
this field by the executive branch and 
submitted to the Congress, in my opin- 
ion, it will be the responsibility of the 
Joint Committee to consider such an 
agreement and report to the Congress 
its findings. Any Member of Congress 
then may file a concurrent resolution of 
disapproval. If this happens, in my 
opinion, it will be the duty of the Joint 
Committee to hold hearings on such a 
resolution. In my sober and considered 
judgment the Joint Committee must 
function in this instance promptly and 
expeditiously if such resolution is re- 
ferred to it. The Joint Committee must 
give to the Congress, in my opinion, its 
best judgment on such agreement and I 
say that it should do this without regard 
as to whether a concurrent resolution of 
disapproval is filed by a Member of the 
House or not. I consider this is an im- 
portant duty and responsibility of the 
Joint Committee and, as one member, I 
shall press for such action. 

What would happen if we did not do 
this? Well, it would be possible for an 
agreement to be submitted to the com- 
mittee, the committee could take no ac- 
tion upon it, the time of 60 days would 
run, and the membership would be de- 
nied the information which I think they 
should have on this very important mat- 
ter. I do not think our committee 
would be guilty of inaction on such an 
important matter. 

One of the reasons why I take this so 
seriously is that I believe we are dealing 
with matters which are so serious and so 
far reaching in their effect that it may 
decide the fate of mankind. We are 
dealing with the subject of custody and 
responsibility for the use of mass de- 
struction nuclear weapons never imag- 
ined before by the mind of man. These 
weapons, if it is within our power as a 
Nation, must never fall into careless or 
irresponsible hands, and I stress at this 
point that there are nations with which 
we have mutual security alliances where 
those particular nations have unstable 
governments. In some instances these 
governments are permeated with Com- 
munist parliamentary representatives. 
The governments change from week to 
week. In my opinion, without naming 
names, it would be a tragic thing to put 
into the hands of that type of nation the 
terrible power of these atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons. I think it would be an act 
of sheer irresponsibility for this Congress 
to do such a thing, and I pledge my own 
efforts, if Iam alive at the time any such 
transfer is proposed, to do all in my 
power to prevent this from happening. 
I want peace in this world more than I 
want any other one thing, and I know 
my colleagues in the Chamber feel the 
same way. I believe it would be pos- 
sible to obtain peace easier when there 
are only 3 nations in the world holding 
atomic weapons in their custody than 
it would be if there were 5 or 7 or 11. 

Now, I do not know how long it will 
be before a fourth or fifth nation 
achieves these atomic weapons on their 
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own scientific efforts and ability. That 
is something that we cannot control. 
We can hasten the day by giving them 
the scientific information or the nuclear 
parts that we have or transferring them 
weapons in peacetime. This would 
hasten the day when they would have 
these weapons. But, if we did this, we 
would bear upon our shoulders the bur- 
den of responsibility for creating a 
fourth or fifth nuclear-weapon-own- 
ing nation. This is a burden that we 
should not bear, in my opinion, at this 
time. An irresponsible or careless use 
of these weapons by an irresponsible 
nation might bring on a third world war, 
which would be a nuclear war, and 
which would have within it the capabil- 
ity of destroying civilization. Therefore, 
we have placed in section 4 of the bill 
an amendment to section 123 of the 
Atomic Act of 1954, which provides that 
in case such a proposal is made, this 
Congress can work its will upon that 
proposal and can either allow it to be- 
come effective by nonaction or prevent 
it becoming effective by the action of 
filing and passing a concurrent resolu- 
tion of disapproval by both Houses. We 
can stop such a proposal if we, in the 
collective judgment of the two legislative 
bodies, believe it would be an unwise 
transferrence of weapons at that par- 
ticular time or of information or of 
delivery system for those weapons. 

Regardless of the progress of science 
in these other nations towards the reali- 
zation of these weapons, we owe our own 
responsibility to the people of the United 
States and the people of the world in 
this field, and this is the legislative con- 
sideration which we are taking today 
in discharging this responsibility. The 
Congress must retain its statutory power 
and its authority to sit in judgment as 
the elected representatives of all the 
people so that we can control this im- 
portant thing. 

The transfer of atomic hydrogen 
weapon material or atomic hydrogen 
weapon information is too important a 
matter to rest in the hands of any one 
man regardless of who that man is, 
whether he be a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, and even though he may have the 
best intention in the world. This is so 
important that the Congress itself should 
work its will upon this particular matter. 

Now, we have retained safeguards 
throughout this bill setting up stand- 
ards of procedure and criteria through 
which the executive branch shall go in 
approaching a nation and in negotiating 
with a nation such a proposal to trans- 
fer all or part of the materials that are 
involved here. But, in addition to these 
safeguards that are written throughout 
the bill, there is the overriding safe- 
guard of final decision by action of the 
Congress. 

Now, I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to the report which was reported 
without opposition by the Joint Com- 
mittee. It is common knowledge that 
a committee report is a common expres- 
sion of Congressional intent, and is fre- 
quently referred to for enlightenment or 
even for judicial interpretation. The 
report which accompanies this bill has 
been very carefully considered word by 
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word and line by line. It has the ap- 
proval of the committee, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, and it is there- 
fore, in my opinion, very important that 
the report be considered with the bill as 
unusually vital in establishing Congres- 
sional intent. As I said when I began 
my talk, when the first draft came be- 
fore us I was against it. It has been 
changed. The protection has been put 
in the bill, the Congressional authority 
to take final action has been main- 
tained, and therefore I am glad that I 
am able to join my colleagues in sup- 
porting the bill. 

In this difficult age in which we live, 
it is difficult to see through the veil of 
the future. It is difficult to know 
whether our decisions are wise or fool- 
ish. But those decisions must be made 
from day to day in this chamber and we 
make them as carefully and as prayer- 
fully as we know how in a field so vital 
as this. It is with this attitude that I 
have approached this legislation and 
agreed to support it. 

The important reason why I am will- 
ing and able to support this legislation 
is that, notwithstanding the language 
in the bill, which is complicated and 
difficult to understand, the real heart 
of the matter is this. In the last analy- 
sis, any proposal to transfer nuclear ma- 
terial for military purposes or classified 
atomic energy information for any mili- 
tary purpose must come before the Con- 
gress under an international agreement 
—such an agreement must be presented 
to the Congress for scrutiny for 60 days, 
except in one instance, which is in the 
remainder of the 85th Congress, because 
we are nearing the end of the Congress 
and have provided for a 30-day period 
only for this session. 

We know that there will probably not 
be any agreements other than one agree- 
ment which may come up for certain 
types of exchange with Great Britain. I 
do not have the time to go into that 
now, but we shall go into it fully when 
the time comes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say further 
that we recognize that the fate of NATO 
and the fate of the Free World depend 
essentially upon the United States and 
Great Britain standing shoulder-to- 
shoulder in the development of atomic 
energy and in the custody of these 
weapons at this particular time; that 
the great burden lies on those two na- 
tions in NATO to provide that particu- 
lar atomic strength. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the committee that 
no member of this committee has taken 
this legislation more seriously than the 
gentleman in the well of the House at 
the present time. He did a fine piece 
of work in bringing to the committee 
some of the amendments that are in the 
bill and I want to compliment him on 
what he has done. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank my chair- 
man, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join the chairman of this 
committee in commending the gentle- 
man from California. As our chairman 
has said, during the hearings on this 
bill, the gentleman indicated the great 
concern he has over the weapon itself 
and its possibilities of mass destruction 
in the event of a nuclear war. The con- 
tribution of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to the committee hearings, in my 
opinion, made possible the bill that we 
have before us today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank my chairman and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for their 
kind remarks; also I want to thank the 
members of the committee for being 
patient with me and listening to my 
arguments. 

I want to thank them also for the 
contributions they have made to this 
bill, because every member of the sub- 
committee and the main committee has 
had a part in this bill. It is not the 
product of any one man, it is the prod- 
uct of the committee. All of us have 
tried to bring before the House a re- 
sponsible piece of legislation in this 
vital field. 

ARGUMENT FOR TRANSFERRING NUCLEAR ARMS 
TO NATO ALLIES AND COUNTERARGUMENT 
The argument has been made that we 

should transfer atomic weapons to our 
NATO allies in order that we strengthen 
our mutual alliance. Also, that we 
should not withhold any restricted data 
in the atomic field from our friends be- 
cause the Soviets may possess such 
information. 

This argument needs to be answered. 

In the first place, our NATO alliance 
is not based on equality of ability nor 
contribution to the mutual security al- 
liance. Each nation contributes accord- 
ing to its talents and respective ability. 
There are many different kinds of tasks 
to be performed. I regret to say that, up 
to this time, not one of our NATO allies 
have fulfilled their original NATO obli- 
gations. 

The NATO shield, from the standpoint 
of planned military effectiveness, is full 
of holes. There is a grave question as to 
the stability of government in some of 
our NATO allies. There is a strong ele- 
ment of Communist participation in 
both the parliamentary bodies and the 
executive agencies of some of our NATO 
allies. 

The problem of security in the field of 
highly secret atomic weapon design and 
fabrication in these countries is insoluble 
at this time. To transmit to these na- 
tions atomic weapons or weapon design 
information or other restricted data 
would be equivalent to transmission 
through the Communist transmission 
belt directly to the Soviets. 

The arguments that the Soviets al- 
ready know how to make atomic and 
hydrogen weapons anyway does not dis- 
pose of the need for security. It is en- 
tirely possible that degrees of knowledge, 
both as to materials and production 
techniques, are involved which are of 
special value to our country. 
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For instance, to reveal the secrets of 
the Nautilus submarine to an allied na- 
tion containing Communist officials, 
would be tantamount to direct transfer 
to the Soviets, of information vital to 
the improvement of their great sub- 
marine fleet. : 

For the time being then, we must 
exercise wisdom in releasing information 
to our allies. We have special atomic 
capability which we can exercise for the 
strengthening of NATO. 

The British have to some degree simi- 
lar capabilities. 

Let us proceed then, to contribute our 
advanced types of strength to the com- 
mon alliance. - 

Let our allies comply with and fulfill 
their obligations in their particular 
areas of capability. 

As I said, the strength of the NATO 
alliance depends not on equality of con- 
tribution, nor does it depend on dupli- 
cation of contribution. It depends on 
the common will to resist a common 
enemy with the separate contributions 
to the common strength. 

COOPERATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


H. R. 12716 has been carefully drawn. 
Its language is, of necessity, purposeful 
and meaningful. The report explains 
clearly the purposes and meanings which 
might be overlooked by a casual reader 
of the legislation itself. 

It is the intent of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy that cooperation be- 
tween the two atomic-weapon-owning 
nationsin the Free World—Great Britain 
and the United States—shall obtain to a 
greater degree at this time than with 
any other nation. 

There are many reasons for this spe- 
cial type of cooperation. As the two 
most advanced Free-World nations in 
atomic development, we have shared— 
from the Manhattan project days—a 
greater degree of partnership than with 
any other nation. 

We combined our scientific talents and 
scarce atomic ores to produce the first 
atomic weapon. In the peacetime appli- 
cation of atomic energy, we have had a 
close, if not complete, interchange of 
scientific information. 

It now seems desirable to have a more 
complete interchange of information and 
cooperation of developmental effort in 
the field of mutual security. 

We believe this effort can be made 
without endangering security safeguards. 
We believe that economy—both in ex- 
penditure of funds and utilization of sci- 
entific talent—can be effected. 

In the case of Great Britain, such co- 
operation is not subject to the charge 
of creating a fourth atomic-weapon- 
owning nation, as they already possess 
such weapons. 

The contribution of atomic strength to 
NATO can be increased by the United 
States and Great Britain sharing this 
important responsibility. We have a 
special clause in section 4 of the bill, 
lines 9 to 14, inclusive, on page 5, which 
provides for a 30-day period of Congres- 
sional scrutiny—rather than a 60-day 
period—during the 85th Congress. This 
is to accommodate consideration in this 
Congress of an international agreement 
between the United States and Great 
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Britain. The agreement must, however, 
lie before the Congress for scrutiny and 
is subject to Congressional disapproval if 
it is considered objectionable. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
‘TIVES IN THE FIELD OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

A strong argument by the Constitution 
“purist” has always been made to the ef- 
fect that the House of Representatives 
has no business in intruding its functions 
into the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The argument further states that— 

Foreign affairs are the peculiar and sole 
responsibility of the Executive exercised 
mainly through the State Department and 
with the modification of Senate concurrence 
in the treaty field and Senate approval of 
ambassadorial appointees, etc. 


I am aware of the constitutional pro- 
visions and could argue the position of 
the “purist” in this field. However, there 
has grown, over the years, a great body 
of law in the field of foreign affairs, 
which has placed—in the House of Rep- 
resentatives more and more—the respon- 
sibility of drafting legislation which sets 
policy in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. I point to the Marshall plan, 
mutual security, point 4, and so forth, 
as examples, 

The House of Representatives orig- 
inates the money bills which implement 
such areas of foreign policy. Such bills 
may, by virtue of that power, limit, ex- 
pand, or eliminate such policies. 

In the field of treaty implementation 
through funding, furnishing military 
forces and military aid, such as required 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, we find the House of Representa- 
tives functioning in a very vital way. 

So, the day of limitation of foreign 
policy to the executive branch and the 
Senate no longer obtains. 

The “purist” who bases his arguments 
on the early concept of responsiblity 
for foreign affairs simply ignores the 
needs and procedures of modern inter- 
national realities. 

The House of Representatives will con- 
tinue to enlarge its responsibilities and 
duties in the field of international rela- 
tions. Such growth is inevitable. As 
the world of space and time shrinks, the 
responsibility of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate will become 
more closely identified and the executive 
branch will become more and more de- 
pendent on the advice, legislation, and 
implementation of its policies by both— 
I repeat—both Houses of Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this minute to secure, if I can, the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Monday is Dis- 
trict Day. There are five bills to be 
considered: 

S. 1706, relating to the sale of maps 
and regulations. 

House Joint Resolution 582, a bill re- 
lating to preparation for the Middle At- 
lantic Shrine Association. 

H. R. 11246, dealing with the common 
carriers’ mileage tax. 

H. R. 12643, concerning the adminis- 
tration of the oath of office. 
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S. 3507, providing for a salary increase 
for the Superintendent of Schools. 

Thereafter will come the bill H. R. 
6641, relating to the boundaries of the 
Everglades National Park. 

On Tuesday will come the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 12181, the mu- 
tual security bill of 1958. Following that 
will be the legislative appropriation bill 
for 1959, and then the bill H. R. 10378, 
relating to antitrust action in connec- 
tion with organized sports. 

If there are any rollicalls on Monday 
and Tuesday they will go over to 
Fone since Tuesday is a primary 

ay. 

For Wednesday, 
and Saturday: 

H. R. 11077, the World War I vet- 
erans’ charter bill. 

H. R. 12954, the omnibus farm bill, if 
a rule is granted on it. 

H. R. 11078, the small-boat bill. 

H. R. 4504, the agriculture, marketing, 
and perishable commodities bill. 

I make the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be called up at any 
time and any further program will be 
announced later. 

I might say that some suspensions 
will come up Thursday or Friday. I will 
announce them later. Any suspensions 
that come up will be screened with the 
minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. We expect tonight to 
adjourn over until Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

May I also call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that next Friday 
is the end of the fiscal year. It is highly 
probable, although I will not definitely 
so state, that we will meet on Friday. 
We may have to meet on Friday. That 
is 1 of the 3 suspension days the House 
agreed to a few days ago. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sorry I did not 
hear the first part of the gentleman’s an- 
nouncement. Do I correctly understand 
that there are suspension days next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Thursday and 
Friday of next week. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the gentleman 
announce in advance the bills that are 
to be called up under suspension? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would not say 
that. On the other hand, I should like 
to announce them at least a day before 
so that the Members may know what is 
coming up. I would not say the bills 
will have to be announced, but the bills 
will have to be screened with the mi- 
nority leader, and of course with the 
Speaker and me. The recognition rests 
with the Speaker, but on account of its 
being by unanimous consent that sus- 
pensions were made in order on these 3 
days, no bill would be put down on the 
program unless the minority leader 
agreed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Our committee this 
morning reported a bill extending the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. 
It was my intention to discuss it with 
the gentleman and others in the lead- 
ership in an effort to get it put on the 
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suspension list in order to get the bill 
through in the very near future. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I welcome all 
bills that can be brought up under sus- 
pension that can clear the leadership. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the distinguished 
majority leader, think we ought to have 
at least 1 day’s notice as to bills coming 
up under suspension of the rules? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
from Iowa remembers, I stated while I 
would not want to be confined to making 
a prior announcement of the bills that 
will come up under suspension of the 
rules, I would like to be able to make 
such an announcement at least a day 
before. My answer to the gentleman 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. GROSS. I would certainly hope 
that we would have at least 1 day’s 
notice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
views and my views are consistent on this 
question of suspensions. If a bill were 
coming up on Thursday under suspen- 
sion of the rules, I would like to be able 
to announce it on Wednesday at the 
latest. If a bill were coming up under 
suspension of the rules on Friday, I 
would like to be able to announce it by 
Thursday at the latest, but I do not want 
to confine myself to a promise. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the entire 
committee membership and our staff for 
their diligence and their hard work and 
effort they have put into the writing of 
this piece of legislation. I want to as- 
sure the House that every possible safe- 
guard was taken into consideration in 
the writing of this bill to protect all re- 
stricted data. ‘There is contained in this 
bill safeguards dealing directly with 
NATO and for every possible or con- 
ceivable use of this information under 
this particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy who 
preceded me this afternoon, have cov- 
ered for you in detail the specific cate- 
gories and types of information and 
material that could be transferred or 
exchanged with our allies under the pro- 
posed amendments, as contained in the 
bill before you. 

I do not intend to duplicate those 
points already discussed but will address 
myself to the specific requirements and 
safeguards that are contained in this bill, 
and which must be met before such 
transfers or exchanges may take place 
and which, in my opinion, most effec- 
tively and most strongly protect the in- 
terests of the United States, 

First, you will note, that any such co- 
operation, whether it be with regard to 
pe age of material or communication 

of classified information for military 
purposes, requires a determination by the 
President that it will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security. A 
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second requirement is that the cooperat- 
ing nation or—in those cases under sec- 
tion 144b, where the recipient is a re- 
gional defense organization such as 
NATO, the organization must be partici- 
pating with the United States pursuant 
to an international arrangement and 
making substantial and material con- 
tributions to the mutual defense and se- 
curity. 

A further requirement is that the co- 
operation must be undertaken pursuant 
to an agreement entered into and in ac- 
cordance with section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 as amended. Under 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act, 
as it exists now in the current law, ad- 
ditional limitations and conditions are 
outlined. 

Specifically, the proposed agreement 
for cooperation must be submitted to the 
President together with the recommen- 
dations of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or, in certain cases, the Depart- 
ment of Defense with the necessary rec- 
ommendations of that agency. 

The proposed agreement must include 
(a) the terms, conditions, duration, na- 
ture, and scope of the cooperation; (b) 
a guaranty by the cooperating party 
that security safeguards and standards, 
as set forth in the agreement for co- 
operation, will be maintained; (c) a 
guaranty by the cooperating party that 
any material or any restricted data to be 
transferred pursuant to the agreement 
for cooperation will not be transferred 
to unauthorized persons or beyond the 
jurisdiction of the cooperating party, 
except as specified in the agreement for 
cooperation, 

After receipt by the President, the 
proposed agreement for cooperation must 
be approved and its execution authorized 
with a determination in writing by the 
President that the performance of the 
proposed agreement “will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security.” 
Subsequent to this presidential ap- 
proval, authorization, and determina- 
tion in writing, the proposed agreement 
for cooperation together with the Presi- 
dent’s approval and determination must 
be submitted to the Congress and re- 
ferred to the joint committee. 

Under the current law, all such pro- 
posed agreements for cooperation can- 
not take effect until it has rested with 
the joint committee 30 days, while Con- 
gress is in session. ‘The purpose of this 
was to give Congress, through the joint 
committee, an opportunity to review the 
agreement before it went into effect. 

H. R. 12716 would amend section 123 
with regard to the period of time re- 
quired for a proposed agreement for 
cooperation involving military informa- 
tion or material to lie before the joint 
committee. All proposed agreements for 
cooperation relative to the transfer or 
communication of military material or 
military information, through a new 
subsection 123d, would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress and referred to 
the joint committee and a period of 60 
days would have to elapse while Congress 
is in session before such proposed agree- 
ment could take effect. In addition, by 
the new subsection 123d, the proposed 
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agreement would not become effective if 
during such 60-day period the Congress 
passes a concurrent resolution of dis- 
approval. This new subsection 123d, 
therefore, adds two additional safe- 
guards with regard to military informa- 
tion and military material that could be 
transferred to our allies. 

First, it doubles the required time the 
proposed agreement must lie before the 
joint committee before it can take effect. 
This gives the joint committee addi- 
tional time to carefully review and con- 
sider the proposal. 

Second, it gives the Congress an op- 
portunity to reject such agreement by 
concurrent resolution during this 60-day 
period. 

In adding these two additional safe- 
guards, the joint committee, in effect, 
reserves to the Congress a share in the 
responsibility for the dissemination of 
this important information and the dis- 
tribution of this important material. 

The various procedures and require- 
ments which I haye enumerated for you 
and which are set out in this bill apply 
to all military information and military 
material that the United States could or 
would transfer under the Atomic Energy 
Act. They are, in my opinion, firm, re- 
liable, and satisfactory safeguards to 
insure the best interests of the United 
States will be served in any arrange- 
ments entered into pursuant to these 
amendments. 

In addition, however, as previously ex- 
plained to you by my colleagues, other 
conditions are contained in the bill with 
regard to those areas involving classified 
information or nuclear material of high 
sensitivity. Transfer of nuclear mate- 
rial for use in atomic weapons as per- 
mitted under subsection 91c (4) or com- 
munication of classified information 
pertaining to the detailed design and 
fabrication of atomic weapons permitted 
under subsection 144c (1) would first 
have to comply with two important pro- 
visos: 

First. It must be necessary to im- 
prove atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment, or fabrication capability of the 
cooperating nation. 

Second. Such nation must already 
have made substantial progress in the 
development of atomic weapons. 

Paragraph 5 on page 12 of the com- 
mittee report clearly explains what 
would constitute substantial progress. 

As an added indication of our firm 
intent to safeguard United States in- 
terests in cooperative arrangements with 
other nations pursuant to these amend- 
ments, I refer you to the manner by 
which an ally may be authorized to pur- 
chase one utilization facility for mili- 
tary applications as explained in the 
committee report beginning on the last 
two lines of page 14 and continuing on 
page 15. You will note that while the 
cooperating nation may be authorized 
to purchase a nuclear submarine reactor, 
for example, from a private American 
firm, the agreement must provide due 
protection for patent and license rights 
in the United States Government, as 
well as an express provision that the 
United States Government will not pro- 
vide warranty or indemnity for the ma- 
terials or facilities transferred. 
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You will also note the stated intent 
that in implementing this authority, no 
interference will be made with the 
United States naval reactors program. 
The current nuclear shipbuilding pro- 
gram of the United States Navy is of 
vital importance to the national secu- 
rity of this country. While we desire to 
assist our British friends in obtaining 
nuclear submarines of their own and 
believe such capability on their part will 
be mutually beneficial to both nations, 
such assistance must in no way inter- 
fere with or cause delay to our naval 


program, 

The joint committee spent 4 months 
in detailed review and study of this pro- 
posed legislation. We heard over 30 
hours of oral testimony in executive 
session from representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Defense, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and NATO. We took over 1,000 
pages of classified transcript. In addi- 
tion we held several days of open public 
hearings. I can assure the Members 
of this House that my colleagues and 
I who serve on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, weighed very carefully all 
factors before recommending this bill to 
you. I join my colleagues on the joint 
committee, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, in strongly recommending pass- 
age of this bill without amendment. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
consideration of this action, which is 
proposed today, I wish to join in the 
compliments to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, HOLIFIELD] 
and other members of the committee and 
the staff because when this matter was 
proposed, it was gone into by them with 
a fine-tooth comb. The original propo- 
sals were found in some respects not to 
have those guaranties that prudence— 
overprudence caution in the extreme— 
would require to insure that this delicate 
type of material and information are, in 
fact, protected to the greatest extent 
possible. Everything that the mind of 
the committee or its staff or the Com- 
mission and the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense could 
conceive of, which would be needed, was 
put into this act. 

In order to make crystal clear what the 
situation is, let me say this: This body 
has dealt with the subject of atomic 
energy since its inception in 1940, and 
finally crytallized into legislation in 1946. 
The situation of the United States and of 
the world in which we live, our allies and 
our potential enemies, was considered 
in reaching security safeguards. The 
first act came in 1946. At that time, fol- 
lowing World War II, there was not an- 
other nation but the British which had 
much information on this subject. So 
the 1946 act did not permit the exchange 
of restricted data with any nation re- 
garding atomic weapons. It prohibited 
the transfer of fissionable material to 
anybody because in 1946 that was the 
wise course for this Nation to take. 
However, there was a loophole in that 
law in section 8d. We said that by treaty, 
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approved by two-thirds of the Senate or 
by international agreement approved by 
both Houses, you could transfer anything 
you wanted to. That was the escape 
clause to take care of whatever emer- 
gencies might arise. That same provi- 
sion was carried in the act of 1954 that 
was passed to adjust our then current 
situation with respect to this important 
subject. The 1954 circumstances of this 
country, the world, the international sit- 
uation, the great developments of tech- 
nology and knowledge in other countries 
all were considered. In the year 1954 
it was becoming apparent that we had 
to have some real solid arrangements 
with our allies in order to carry out the 
overall defense concept against a grow- 
ing potential enemy behind the Iron 
Curtain. For that reason the new law 
in 1954 permitted communication to an- 
other nation or regional defense organi- 
zation, of limited information on atomic 
weapons in order that they could de- 
velop defense plans in coordination with 
each other and in coordination with us; 
in order that they could train their per- 
sonnel so that they could be of some 
cooperative use in the event that the 
whistle blew and in order that evalua- 
tions could be made as to potential ene- 
mies and their employment of nuclear 
weapons. 

This was done under restrictions. It 
was limited to external characteristics 
of weapons and systems employed in 
delivery and use, and only then such 
data as does not reveal important in- 
formation concerning design and new 
weapons. That is where this law 
pinches when it comes to our defense 
against a potential enemy today. It 
deals out certain things that you have 
to connect up in nuclear bombs as you 
do with any other bomb. There are 
wires and leads of one kind or another, 
points on which they are hung in an air- 
plane located in a certain way. Much 
of that information is of such nature, 
even though it is external characteris- 
tics, it would reveal to some smart scien- 
tist who had the information what was 
on the inside of that bomb. The 
scientist is probably a Dutchman, a 
Swede—a Norwegian rather than a 
Swede, because they are not in NATO, 
somebody that is on our side, anyway, 
he does not have the information. 
However, in the interim years the So- 
viets have been working on this thing 
and they probably have got all the in- 
formation, so what we are-talking about 
is information that we are keeping from 
our friends that our enemies already 
have. That kind of a situation does not 
exactly do us service in the condition the 
world is in today. So under these par- 
ticular safeguards in the act there is 
being proposed here a little expansion in 
what can be exchanged with our allies, 
but it is going to have to be done under 
very strict and limited conditions, and 
done for the purpose of promoting our 
own defense. 

You have heard about the requirement 
that the nation or regional defense or- 
ganization who is to receive informa- 
tion must be participating with the 
United States pursuant to an interna- 
tional arrangement and be making sub- 
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stantial and material contributions to 
the mutual defense and security; this 
exchange could only be accomplished 
pursuant to such an agreement. The 
agreement must spell out precisely 
whatever it is that is intended to be ex- 
changed with a defense organization or 
other nation; not everything would be 
exchanged, by any means, only that lim- 
ited amount of information or material 
called for by the agreement and only 
under the precise circumstances set 
forth that would be of some sub- 
stantial use in promoting and protect- 
ing the security of the people of the 
United States of America; and, after all, 
that is what we are here legislating for 
anyway. 

The exchange agreement has to be ap- 
proved by the President. He has to de- 
termine that it is going to promote and 
not constitute a hazard to the common 
defense and security. Then when you 
get the agreement and start to imple- 
ment the exchange, it has to be deter- 
mined by the President that it is in the 
interest of the common defense and se- 
curity. 

None of these arrangements, of course, 
can go into effect unless and until they 
come up here or are laid before Congress 
while it is in session. The Congress 
through the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy is amply able to insure that 
there is nothing in them that it believes 
would be detrimental to us. If they find 
anything that is, they can by resolu- 
tion of this Congress negate the pro- 
posed agreement. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I have studied the 
bill and have attempted to go through 
the report. Would the gentleman care 
to say whether adequate provision has 
actually been made for complete pro- 
tection? And I am wondering if the 
gentleman would tell me what would 
happen if the Congress were not in ses- 
sion; is provision made that such agree- 
ment would not go into effect until 
Congress was in session? 

Mr. HOSMER. Congress has to be in 
session. If the Congress adjourns the 
agreement cannot go into effect. They 
can make an agreement, true, but they 
cannot bring it up here until the next 
January, and then it must stay here for 
60 days. In the case of the present ses- 
sion, because of the short time remain- 
ing in the session the period is limited 
to 30 days. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Is there any arrange- 
ment whereby such agreement could be 
canceled? Or will it be in effect for- 
ever? 

Mr. HOSMER. That would be a por- 
tion of the agreement itself. But as the 
gentlewoman knows the agreement has 
a self-limiting feature in that if it ex- 
tends over any period of time and there 
are different actions, in the case of each 
of these actions they are again subject 
to the determination that they will pro- 
mote our mutual security and not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk. 

Mrs. CHURCH. ‘Then, if I under- 
stand correctly, if the gentleman will 
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yield further, no finished weapons are 
to be furnished under these agreements. 

Mr. HOSMER. No finished weapons 
whatsoever. 

Mrs, CHURCH. What would the gen- 
tleman define as “international agree- 
ment”? And what would he define as 
“substantial and material contribution”? 

Mr. HOSMER. That, of course, is 
something which would depend upon all 
the circumstances of the particular ar- 
rangement, the particular nation in re- 
lation to the rest of the circumstances 
of the world; in other words, it is an 
each case basis. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Is there a difference 
between “international arrangement” 
and the “agreement” that is referred to 
in the gentleman’s plan, or is it the 
same thing? 

Mr. HOSMER. It is substantially the 
same thing. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I ask just one 
question: Is the gentleman persuaded 
that this is essential to our own defense? 

Mr. HOSMER. As the gentlewoman 
knows, I just came on this committee 
this year. I have attended the hearings 
and done my best to inform myself on 
the situation, and I can conscientiously 
say that I feel it is for our security. 

Mrs. CHURCH. The gentleman now 
assures me he sees no danger in the 
arrangement? 

Mr. HOSMER. I see danger in not 
making the arrangement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In the case of France 
would the gentleman think that France 
is making a substantial contribution to 
NATO? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is a debatable 
question. I think if anyone tried to 
make an international agrecment with 
France at this point it could not be 
gotten past this Congress in the first 
place and, in the second place, where it 
has to do with nuclear weapons they 
already must have attained substantial 
capability. France has not. The gen- 
tleman’s question is rather moot from 
that standpoint. 

Mr. GROSS. I would hope that 
would be the situation. If it came be- 
fore the Congress it would not be ap- 
proved under present circumstances? 

Mr. HOSMER. I do not think any 
such thing would ever be brought before 
the Congress, of course. 

There is some question in some peo- 
ple’s minds about what can be trans- 
ferred. There are two classifications. 
One is information, the other is mate- 
rial and equipment. I mentioned the 
reason. There is training, planning, and 
so forth. We pass along information so 
that our allies can work better with it 
in those regards. 

As to material and equipment, one of 
the materials is nuclear reactors. 
Heavens knows, we need these nuclear 
submarines as much as we need any- 
thing for our defense. We have always 
had excellent relations with the people 
who are one of the best submarine de- 
signers and operators in the world, 
namely the British. I cannot see how 
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anybody would feel that a nuclear sub- 
marine capability in the hands of the 
British could do anything but help our 
mutual defense and the security of the 
United States. You can also transfer 
material in connection with the atomic 
weapons. That is, provided that the 
nation has already made substantial 
progress in developing atomic weapons. 

In other words, after fine tooth comb- 
ing this for 4 months the committee 
practically did everything but say no, 
You have a tight bill, a bill that will ac- 
complish a necessary function in rela- 
tion to the position of the United States 
versus that of the rest of the world, a 
bill that will do it as safely as it is hu- 
manly possible to do it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Is it the opinion of 
the gentleman that the passage of this 
bill will very likely reduce the number of 
nuclear test explosions? 

Mr. HOSMER. Let us look at it this 
way: Take the first two names that 
come to mind in connection with nuclear 
development in this country, Einstein 
and Fermi, both Europeans. We do not 
have any monopoly on the knowledge of 
how to go ahead and produce these 
weapons. The reason we possessed the 
weapons earlier than anybody else was 
because we had the resources, the money 
and the manpower to go ahead and do 
the job. These other nations can do it 
on a slower basis. A lot of them feel 
that with an atomic armed enemy, such 
as the Soviets, if they are not made 
nuclear capable by us they are going to 
have to go out and do it on their own 
and to do it on their own they are going 
to have to test. If we give them that 
nuclear capability, they will not have to 
go out and do that, they are not going 
to have to have these tests. By “nu- 
clear capability” I do not mean the 
capability to blow up a bomb whenever 
they happen to feel like it. That is not 
the point. We keep possession of these 
weapons. But with their delivery sys- 
tems and these weapons of ours, if the 
whistle blows, the two can be hooked to- 
gether and used for our mutual defense 
against the other fellow who already has 
them. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Then, I under- 
stand, the gentleman draws the reason- 
able conclusion that the passage of this 
bill will require less nuclear tests; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOSMER. Undoubtedly, because 
it will relieve the pressure on these na- 
tions on our side who do not have the 
ability to go ahead and get it them- 
selves. 

I have here a chart which pretty well 
illustrates how training and planning 
can be carried on by these friends of 
ours under the proposed type of ar- 
rangement that cannot be done now. I 
think that fairly answers the question 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Vorys, 
put a moment ago. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. VORYS. Is that provided under 
section 144b, the amendment shown on 
pages 6 and 7? 

Mr. HOSMER. The information for 
planning and training and development 
is 144b, yes. 

Mr. VORYS. And that would go to 
nations in the NATO complex where, of 
course, we are moving into the use of 
tactical atomic weapons. But, the busi- 
ness end of it would still be retained by 
our forces; is that correct? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is right. We 
are not giving the business end of this 
creature to anybody, even a nation that 
already has nuclear capability, but you 
will be exchanging information material 
with Britain, the only other nation that 
has it, who are working along the same 
lines. They have a thousand scientists; 
we have two thousand. That is three 
thousand scientists all together. Now, 
if we can combine our efforts, maybe we 
can relieve one thousand of those sci- 
entists for some other job, and that is 
what we are trying to do. After all, we 
do not have all the manpower in this 
Free World, and we have to make the 
best and most efficient use of them, and 
that is what we are trying to do under 
this act. 

Mr. VORYS. Is the gentleman in a 
position to answer this question, as to 
whether it is planned that both Britain 
and the United States will furnish war- 
heads to the allies who qualify under 
section 144b? 

Mr. HOSMER. Nobody is going to 
furnish warheads to anybody unless we 
get into a war. 

Mr. VORYS. For immediate use, I 
mean. 

Mr. HOSMER. The warheads will be 
retained in the possession of the United 
States of America. I cannot speak for 
the British; I do not know what they will 
do with theirs, but I take it they will do 
the same thing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we not already in 
the business of exchanging information 
with the British? 

Mr. HOSMER. We are exchanging in- 
formation not only with the British but 
with a number of the other NATO na- 
tions, but not to the same extent we 
could exchange it if this legislation is 
passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this tighten up any 
of the looseness in the atoms-for-peace 
bill, the international atomic agency 
legislation that was passed? Does this 
in any way tighten that up? 

Mr. HOSMER. No. I would say that 
this is a matter that is completely un- 
related to that, and I think that the 
gentleman from North Carolina, the 
chairman of the committee, agrees with 


me. 

Mr. GROSS. I regret to hear that, 
because that was very loosely drawn leg- 
islation, in my opinion. 

Mr. HOSMER. If sọ, it is entirely dis- 
similar to this legislation, which is 
pretty tightly drawn legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
I have been able to clear up any of the 
points regarding H. R. 12716, but as I 
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mentioned to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois {Mrs. CHURCH] who asked me to 
yield a while ago, I think each and 
every member of the joint committee has 
done his best to inform himself and to 
screen the bill carefully, so as to be able 
to come and assure you as a unit that 
everything that is humanly possible has 
been done to insure this legislation ac- 
complishes its necessary purpose with 
the least, the minimum, danger of a 
compromise of one single piece of re- 
stricted information. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the issue in this bill is 
whether or not its enactment would 
mean a greater possibility that nuclear 
weapons will be used both by our coun- 
try and by the Soviets if we enact this 
bill. I thank the chairman for giving 
me this time. I appreciate the work his 
committee has done. I am especially in- 
terested in the provision to insure that 
the Congress will consider the proposed 
agreement for an exchange or for giving 
these data and materials. 

On page 5 of the bill there is the pro- 
vision which provides for referring it to 
the joint committee in this period of 60 
days. The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON] has an amendment 
which will come up in due course and 
which makes it more certain, in my opin- 
ion, that this would be looked at mean- 
ingfully by the Congress. In other 
words, if our enactment is not a mean- 
ingful enactment, which means not only 
that the committee has looked at it but 
that we, so far as possible, under the 
rules of the classification of material, 
have had a chance to consider whether 
Great Britain should have these data 
and materials, if this is not provided in 
the bill clearly, or by statements from 
the committee, then I would be opposed 
to the bill. 

However, I think that with the amend- 
ment which the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Txoompson] is going to offer, 
this matter will be cleared up. 

Certainly we need an informed public 
opinion not only in the country but in 
this House if we are going to adopt the 
policies we need in this important area, 
I, myself, at this point would certainly 
be opposed to giving these data and this 
material to Great Britain. I wonder if 
the House knows of this comparison be- 
tween the biggest bomb that we had in 
the last war and a relatively small nu- 
clear bomb. If you put that biggest 
bomb on a scale of 4 inches, the 11,000- 
pound blockbuster, and compare it with 
a 3-megaton bomb, a comparatively 
small thermonuclear bomb, the 3-mega- 
ton bomb would have to be represented 
by a line 80 miles long. 

In other words, does Great Britain 
need bigger bombs? Do they need more 
bombs? Do they need to save money, 
because we can provide them with data 
and give them shortcuts? ‘These are 
matters that will come up later. I am 
not going further to go into the merits 
of the question whether or not Great 
Britain should have these data and ma- 
terials, I am pointing out that we are 
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considering a procedure which should in- 
sure and I think will insure, if we ap- 
prove the amendment, that the Congress 
properly looks at the advisability of the 
sharing and of the exchanging of our 
know-how with another nation. But we 
are not at that point. We are only con- 
sidering the authority and the procedure 


have a very thoughtful padena here 
signed by Norman Cousins, Clarence 
Pickett, Norman Thomas, and Mrs. Jose- 
phine Pomerance, raising questions 
about this bill and whether it will mean 
that the Soviet Union, for example, will 
be given an incentive to arm Commu- 
nist China and its European satellites 
in the same way we are doing our 
friends. We have not reached that 
question yet. We do not get to it until 
we consider the particular proposal that 
will go first to the committee and then 
we trust to this House for a full and in- 
formed discussion. 

Today we are setting up a procedure 
whereby it seems to me we will discuss 
that question at the proper time. I 
shall include the whole of this telegram 
at the conclusion of my remarks along 
with 10 vital questions raised by the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. A great many people are con- 
cerned whether this means a wider use 
of nuclear weapons, and whether it is 
going to add to the possibility of acci- 
dental war, of the triggering of a war 
that nobody wants. 

In my opinion, looking at the bill 
which has been so carefully worked out, 
if this amendment is adopted, and if an 
amendment is adopted to make it clear 
what substantial progress means, it 
seems to me we shall have provided a 
method whereby the Congress can be- 
come informed and then adopt the pol- 
icy that is best suited to the welfare 
of our Nation and the world. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
telegram that I referred to as well as the 
10 vital questions from the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

New Yoru, N. Y., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to oppose any rapid or hast- 
ily considered passage of the bills (8. 3912 
and H. R. 12716) amending the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act to make possible the sharing of nu- 
clear weapons material and techniques by 
the United States with other nations. 

Despite certain amendments to the origi- 
nal form, we believe these bills establish a 
dangerous precedent. They have been little 
discussed; the public has had only 
opportunity to know its full implications. 
It would therefore, in our opinion, be a 
tragic error were this legislation to be voted 
upon without full and extended discussion 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The measure, if enacted, would make pos- 
sible the ultimate conversion of no less than 
forty-odd nations of all sizes, with political 
and military leaders of all degrees of respon- 
sibility or irresponsibility, into powers ca- 
pable of waging nuclear war. In addition, 
the Soviet Union would be given an incen- 
tive to arm Communist China and its Euro- 
pean satellites in the same way. 

Each specific to transfer such ma- 
terials to any nation should be debated fully 
by the Congress, rather than shifting pri- 
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mary responsibility to the administration in 
a law subject to broad interpretation, as the 
present bill proposes to do. 

A committee amendment to the bill pur- 
ports to limit the sharing of American nu- 
clear materials and knowledge to nations 
which have achieved substantial nuclear de- 
velopment; but this language, we submit, is 
too vague to have real meaning; it is sub- 
ject to many kinds of interpretation as to 
what constitutes substantial development. 

Finally, the bill provides a 60-day wait- 
ing period (30 days for the first year) dur- 
ing which Congress could disapprove a pro- 
posal to share; but in times of great ten- 
sion, such safeguards tend to become in- 
operative; in an atmosphere of crisis and 
fear, normal caution gives way to action if 
the legal power to act is already in force. 

The granting a nuclear know-how to any 
one nation, however substantially devel- 
oped, must inevitably lead to demands for 
similar consideration by another, then by a 
third, and a fourth. Viewed thus the meas- 
ure under consideration appears to extend 
the policy of “brinkmanship” to a new di- 
mension, While nuclear weapons are yet 
confined to three countries we must press 
toward nuclear and conventional disarma- 
ment. If other countries obtain nuclear 
weapons, controlled disarmament becomes 
infinitely more complicated. 

We therefore declare, with all the fervor at 
our command, that this bill must be sub- 
jected to full discussion and debate before 
any action be taken. We urgently request 
that you bring the questions we have raised 
here before the House of Representatives. 

Norma Cousins, Clarence Pickett, Nor- 
man Thomas, Mrs. Josephine Pomer- 
ance, Lawrence Mayers, Jr., Dr. Hugh 
C. Wolfe, Donald Harrington, Orlie 
Pell, Lenore Marshall, Robert Gilmore, 
Tevor Thomas, for the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

[From Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation Fact Sheet to Members of Congress, 

June 13, 1958] 


Ten VITAL QUESTIONS ON BILLS To TRANSFER 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS INFORMATION AND MA- 
TERIAL TO OTHER NATIONS, S. 3912 AnD H, R. 
12716 
1. Will this legislation accelerate the crea- 

tion of more nuclear powers in the world? 

We believe it will. 

Nations can get information and material 
on the nuclear part of the bomb from the 
U. S. if they have made “substantial progress 
in the development of atomic weapons.” 
The Joint Committee says Great Britain is 
the only nation which can now comply with 
this requirement. Yet this vague standard 
leaves open the possibility that it could be 
expanded by a broad Executive interpreta- 
tion. These words are defined more fully in 
the report. In matters of such extreme im- 
portance, standards should be written into 
statutory law not left to legislative history 
where they can be avoided or bypassed be- 
cause of a claimed change of circumstances. 

More important, nations are said to be 
able to deduce how to make a nuclear bomb 
if they have the nonnuclear parts of the 
bomb. The bills permit transfer to the 42 
U. S. military allies of nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons. 

Last December, before the administration 
formerly advocated this legislation, Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, wrote that when 
“weapons less nuclear components are 
transferred to another power, that power 
could duplicate these weapons even though 
it had no prior nuclear weapons capability 
. * * having secured from its own or other 
resources a limited amount of nuclear ma- 
terial, it could design and construct without 
too great scientific difficulty a usable nuclear 
component, It is entirely le 2 2:0 
that such nation could achieve a nuclear 
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capability under its own complete control 
when it would not otherwise possess such 
capability.” 

Congressman CHET HoLIFTELD in a March 
21 analysis of this legislation said that: 

“The transfer of nonnuclear component 

of the weapons would make possible 
duplication by reproduction, and would 
reveal the external characteristics of the 
missing parts. With such information any 
nation having industrial engineering abil- 
ity could acquire, or produce on its own, 
the limited amount of plutonium or U-235 
to make the missing nuclear part which 
would be needed to complete the atomic 
weapons.” 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON has called 
the proposed legislation “a do-it-yourself 
kit. We give them the nonnuclear parts, 
the plans, the diagrams, and the explana- 
tion, and then a little special nuclear ma- 
terial in case they cannot figure it out for 
themselves.” 

If this is so, is it accurate to state or 
imply that this legislation will not promote 
the entry of additional nations into the 
field of production of nuclear weapons? 

2. How can this legislation be squared 
with United States disarmament policy? 

The United States, Great Britain, France 
and Canada proposed at the London dis- 
armament negotiations last August 29 that, 
as part of a package disarmament agree- 
ment, the parties should agree not to trans- 
fer nuclear weapons to another country or 
accept them except under certain definite 
conditions. 

After this proposal was made representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union questioned the 
sincerity of the United States position. 

In a memorandum dated September 3, 
1957, Goy. Harold E. Stassen, chairman of 
the United States delegation, said with re- 
spect to this criticism: 

“I have noted, too, some critical comment 
regarding the provisions against transfers. 
There were statements that the United 
States has transferred weapons to other 
states. This is not correct. The United 
States has not transferred nuclear weapons 
to any other state. In fact, the laws of 
the United States prohibit such transfer. 
These provisions against transfer, qualified 
as they are, are part of carefully developed 
plans to bring the whole nuclear weapons 
situation gradually under control in the 
future and to decrease the danger of a 
modern war. Are provisions of this kind 
acceptable to the Soviet Union? They are 
moderate provisions against transfer, but 
they constitute a definite step toward bring- 
ing the nuclear weapons situation under 
control.” 

Does it make sense to talk about peace 
and controlling nuclear weapons while 
adopting a policy which would increase the 
danger of nuclear war and make control 
and inspection problems much more dif- 
cult? 

3. Will this legislation facilitate an agree- 
ment to end nuclear weapons tests? 

It is said that as a result of the Eisen- 
hower-Macmillan talks, Britain is willing to 
go along with a suspension or limitation of 
tests in return for the sharing of nuclear 
weapons information. Is this the price 
France, Sweden, Israel, West Germany and 
other countries potentially able to develop 
weapons will also demand in order to sign 
such an agreement? 

One of the chief objects of an agreement 
to end nuclear weapons tests was to keep 
other countries from joining the “suicide 
club,” not to increase the number of nuclear 
weapons powers or the proficiency of those 
already possessing them. 

If new nations use United States informa- 
tion or material to fabricate nuclear weap- 
ons, an inspectable suspension agreement 
becomes much more difficult. 
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Last May 18, Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organ- 
ization Affairs, said in Boston: “If a fourth 
country, and a fifth, and perhaps half a 
dozen others should obtain such weapons, 
the control problem would become infinitely 
more complicated.” 

4. Will the wider availability of nuclear 
weapons increase the danger of an acci- 
dental or intentional nuclear war? 

There are H-bombs now in existence 1,000 
times more powerful than the single “nomi- 
nal” Hiroshima bomb which caused 160,000 
casualties in a 6 square mile area. On 
March 11 an atomic bomb fell by accident 
on Florence, S. O. Fortunately, only the 
trigger exploded, not the bomb itself. Even 
so a home was destroyed and six people in- 
jured. The accident was due to mechanical 
malfunction. Senator ANDERSON has said 
there have been eight similar accidents. In 
Algeria a French army officer, apparently 
without government approval and using 
American military equipment, ordered a 
raid on a Tunisian town which wantonly 
killed and wounded an estimated 179 men, 
women and children. Actual control of 
nuclear weapons and authority to make 
decisions affecting their use is being placed 
at lower and lower echelons of command. 
A United States decision to give H-bombs to 
allies would invite Russia to do the same 
with China and the satellite nations. 

In a divided world filled with explosive 
tensions, old passions and prejudices, un- 
stable governments and erratic and irra- 
tional individual conduct, whose security is 
increased by encouraging wider availability 
of nuclear weapons? 

5. If our European allies obtain nuclear 
weapons capability, will efforts to reach a 
peaceful settlement in Europe be compli- 
cated? 

George Kennan, writing in the February 
1958 issue of Harper’s Magazine, says: 

“I cannot overemphasize the fatefulness of 
such a step. I do not see how it could fail 
to produce a serious increase in the existing 
military tension in Europe. * * * Moscow 
is not going to be inclined to entrust its 


satellites with full control over such 
weapons. 
“If, therefore, the Western continental 


countries are to be armed with them, any 
Russian withdrawal from central and East- 
ern Europe may become unthinkable for 
once and for all, for reasons of sheer military 
prudence, regardless of what the major 
Western powers might be prepared to do. 

“In addition to this, it is perfectly obvious 
that the larger the number of hands into 
which the control over atomic weapons is 
placed, the smaller will be the possibility for 
their eventual exclusion from national 
arsenals by international agreement.” 

6. Will this legislation encourage military 
allies to switch from conventional to nuclear 
weapons? 

Decidedly yes. One of its chief aims is 
to give NATO allies a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility. Once a nation has made “substan- 
tial progress” in atomic weapons develop- 
ment, it is eligible for extensive United 
States assistance in making nuclear weapons. 
Until that time, nations are encouraged to 
obtain the nonnuclear components. Admiral 
Strauss said in his December letter, “When 
knowledge became available that such trans- 
fer was legally authorized * * * extreme 
pressure could be expected from other NATO 
powers to be treated similarly.” 

Since nations may be reluctant to pos- 
sess only the gun while the United States 
controls the bullets, this bill may in fact 
stimulate a nuclear weapons race among mil- 
itary allies to qualify for full United States 
information and material. 

7. What will be the effect of accelerating 
the changeover to nuclear weapons by 
many countries? 
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One obvious effect will be to increase the 
danger of their use either by accident or in- 
tentionally. Will future local wars in Al- 
geria, the Middle East, the Far East and Latin 
America be waged with nuclear weapons, as 
more and more countries obtain them? Is 
not the danger of all-out nuclear war mush- 
rooming from such a local conflict exceed- 
ingly great? 

8. Will this legislation increasingly divert 
resources from badly needed social and eco- 
nomic needs? 

In the mutual security hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee this 
year, Secretary of State Dulles said: 

“I feel that in much of the world there is 
an overemphasis today on military, and that 
countries sort of feel that to be in the swim, 
so to speak, they have to have jet planes and 
so forth. Even countries that have no prac- 
tical conceivable use for jet planes neverthe- 
less want to have them. Their military peo- 
ple want to have them. They feel that if 
they do not have jet planes they are a third- 
or fourth-class country. There is a psychol- 
ogy in this matter which we can deplore. We 
cannot ignore it, unhappily.” 

If this legislation passes, would not coun- 
tries that have no practical conceivable 
use for atomic weapons want them? 

It also seems likely that nations may em- 
phasize research and development of atoms- 
for-war at the expense of the atoms-for- 
peace program if the United States offers the 
incentives proposed in this legislation. Ex- 
posed to this same temptation, the United 
States Government has concentrated heavily 
in military rather than the peaceful uses of 
the atom. 

9. Will Congress really examine future 
agreements carefully, once the general prin- 
ciple of disseminating nuclear weapons ma- 
terial is established in this legislation? 

The bills require the President to submit 
to Congress any agreement to transfer such 
information and material to another nation. 
If within 60 days both the House and Senate 
disapprove the proposed agreement by ma- 
jority vote, the information or material can- 
not be transferred. (The bills set a 30-day 
limit for the present session of Congress in 
anticipation that an agreement with Great 
Britain can be submitted more than 30 days 
before Congress adjourns.) This important 
provision was not in the administration’s 
proposal. It was inserted at the insistence 
of Congresman CHET HOLIFIeLp and provides 
one check on precipitous action by the 
administration. 

But those who have seen Congress acqui- 
esce in a Presidential request for authority, 
even when it had grave misgivings (the Eisen- 
hower Middle East doctrine, for example), 
do not feel that this is a sufficient safeguard, 
especially since the bill establishes the prin- 
ciple that such weapons can be transferred. 

This legislation has occasioned very little 
Congressional interest. This is a strong in- 
dication Congress would readily approve 
an agreement submitted by the executive 
branch. 

10, What are the alternatives? 

If the world is going to have peace in- 
stead of nuclear war, nations must begin to 
prepare for peace not war. 

The security of United States citizens and 
the world’s people will be increased by agree- 
ments to limit and control nuclear weapons, 
not by having more and more nations 
achieve nuclear weapons capability. 

The ation should modify its 
package disarmament proposal and concen- 
trate on seeking agreement to end nuclear 
weapons testing, establish U, N. control of 
outer space, and end nuclear weapons pro- 
duction. The pending legislation makes in- 


spection and control of such an agreement 
much more difficult. 

If nuclear weapons information and ma- 
terial are to be given to Great Britain alone, 
let it be authorized by legislation or treaty 
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on this specific subject, not by a broadside 
grant of authority. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is with a feeling of great re- 
luctance that I have asked for time. 
There is no committee for which I have 
greater respect than the committee that 
is recommending to our favorable con- 
sideration the pending bill. All the 
members of that committee are states- 
men of highest stature. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are times 
when one is so held in the grip of a con- 
viction that he feels he cannot live with 
himself unless he affirms that conviction 
even when the affirmation requires a 
disagreement with the counsel of friends 
and associates of greater experience and 
deeper wisdom, 

Iam 76 years old, and in my lifetime 
the youth of my country has four times 
responded to the call of arms in four 
major wars. When I first came to this 
Congress—and even then I was not a 
young man—I voted against armed aid 
to Europe because that to me meant the 
beginning of a race of armaments, and 
I remembered too well how in my boy- 
hood France and Germany were engaged 
in a race of arms and we here in the 
United States wondered why money so 
badly needed for the welfare of people 
should be thrown into a race of arma- 
ments that only could end in war. 

I do not say, Mr. Chairman, that my 
vote at that time was the right vote. I 
only know that I could not have voted 
any other way. I do not know that the 
vote I shall cast today will be the right 
vote, but I know that I can vote in no 
other way and continue to live with my- 
self and when I pray for a permanent 
peace among all the nations of the world 
can continue to pray with faith. 

I do believe in the sharing of scientific 
knowledge. Especially do I believe in 
the sharing of all knowledge in the nu- 
clear field that is intended to advance 
the welfare of mankind through the de- 
velopment of atomic power for peace- 
ful purposes. But I read in this bill 
nothing to indicate that this is to be a 
sharing in knowledge for anything ex- 
cept military application. While I have 
been sitting in this Chamber trying to 
convince myself to accept the counsel 
of the proponents of this measure, sev- 
eral times I have read the text on page 
2 of the bill. I am referring to the text 
beginning on line 1 on page 2 and going 
on to line 14, where it is said that the 
nation benefited must have made sub- 
stantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons. 

There is nothing peaceful about an 
atomic weapon. As long as we have 
atomic weapons and the Soviet has 
atomic weapons, and we are locked in a 
cold war, each pitting against the other 
the threat of the use of these atomic 
weapons, we are living on the brink of 
world destruction. What is proposed 
now is to encourage other nations to 
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load up with atomic weapons and to in- 
crease their power of producing them. 
It is all well enough to say that at the 
present time the only nation that could 
qualify is Great Britain. That is the 
fact—at least as I understand it—at 
the present time; but what it will be in 
a few years I do not know, nor does any 
Member in this body. 

At the present time we are reaching 
for an understanding so that the atomic 
weapon can be outlawed forever. It may 
be that the progress is slow, but we are 
not going to help that progress by en- 
couraging other nations to get into the 
race of building more and more atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 91 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“c. The President may authorize the 
Commission or the Department of Defense, 
with the assistance of the other, to cooper- 
ate with another nation and, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 57, 62, or 81, 
to transfer by sale, lease, or loan to that 
nation, in accordance with terms and con- 
ditions of a program approved by the 
President— 

“(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
to improve that nation's state of training 
and operational readiness; 

“(2) utilization facilities for miiltary ap- 
plications; and 

“(3) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, pro- 
duction of, or use in utilization facilities for 
military applications; and 

“(4) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, 
or use in atomic weapons: Provided, how- 
ever, That the transfer of such material to 
that nation is n to improve its 
atomic weapon design, development, or fab- 
rication capability: And provided further, 
That such nation has made substantial 
progress in the development of atomic 
weapons, 
whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and each proposed 
transfer arrangement for the nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons, utilization facilities 
or source, byproduct, or special nuclear ma- 
terial will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common de- 
fense and security, while such other nation 
is participating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement by 
substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, how- 
ever, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123: And provided 
jurther, That if an agreement for coopera- 
tion arranged pursuant to this subsection 
provides for transfer of utilization facilities 
for military applications the Commission, or 
the Department of Defense with respect to 
cooperation it has been authorized to un- 
dertake, may authorize any person to trans- 
fer such utilization facilities for military ap- 
plications in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of this subsection and of the 
agreement for cooperation.” 

Sec. 2. Section 92 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 92. Prohibition. It shall be unlawful, 
except as provided in section 91, for any 
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person to transfer or receive in interstate or 
foreign commerce, manufacture, produce, 
transfer, acquire, possess, import, or export 
any atomic weapon. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to modify the provisions of 
subsection 31 a. or section 101.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 123 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 123. Cooperations with other na- 
tions. No cooperation with any nation or 
regional organization pursuant to section 
54, 57, 64, 82, 91, 103, 104, or 144 shall be 
undertaken until— 

“a. the Commission or, in the case of 
those agreements for cooperation arranged 
pursuant to subsection 91 c. or 144 b. which 
are to be implemented by the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Defense has sub- 
mitted to the President the proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation, together with its rec- 
ommendations thereon, which proposed 
agreement shall include (1) the terms, con- 
ditions, duration, nature, and scope of the 
cooperation; (2) a guaranty by the cooper- 
ating party that security safeguards and 
standards as set forth in the agreement for 
cooperation will be maintained; (3) except 
in the case of those agreements for cooper- 
ation arranged pursuant to subsection 91 
c. a guaranty by the cooperating party that 
any material to be transferred pursuant to 
such agreement will not be used for atomic 
weapons, or for research on or development 
of atomic weapons or for any other military 
purpose; and. (4) a guaranty by the cooper- 
ating party that any material or any Re- 
stricted Data to be transferred pursuant to 
the agreement for cooperation will not be 
transferred to unauthorized persons or be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the cooperating 
party, except as specified in the agreement 
for cooperation.” 

Src. 4. Section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended in sub- 
section b. by deleting the word “and” at the 
end thereof; in subsection c. by changing 
the period at the end thereof to a semicolon 
and inserting thereafter “and;”; and by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“d. the proposed agreement for cooperation, 
together with the approval and determina- 
tion of the President, if arranged pursuant 
to subsection 91 c., 144 b., or 144 c., has been 
submitted to the Congress and referred to 
the Joint Committee and a period of 60 days 
has elapsed while Congress is in session, but 
any such proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion shall not become effective if during such 
60-day period the Congress passes a concur- 
rent resolution stating in substance that it 
does not favor the proposed agreement for 
cooperation: Provided, however, That d 
the 85th Congress such period shall be 30 
days (in computing such 60 days, or 30 days, 
as the case may be, there shall be excluded 
the days on which either House is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more than 
3 days).” 

Sec. 5. Section 144a of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“a. The Preseident may authorize the Com- 
mission to cooperate with another nation and 
to communicate to that nation restricted 
data on— 

“(1) refining, purification, and subsequent 
treatment of source material; 
civilian reactor development; 
production of special nuclear ma- 


health and safety: 
“(5) industrial and other applications of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes; and 
“(6) research and development relating to 
the foregoing: 
Provided, however, That no such coopera- 
tion shall involve the communication of Re- 
stricted Data relating to the design or fabri- 
cation of atomic weapons: And provided 
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further, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement for cooperation 
entered into in accordance with section 123, 
or is undertaken pursuant to an agreement 
existing on the effective date of this Act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 144 b. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“b. The President may authorize the De- 
partment of Defense, with the assistance of 
the Commission, to cooperate with another 
nation or with a regional defense organiza- 
tion to which the United States is a party, 
and to communicate to that nation or 
organization such restricted data (including 

information) as is n to— 

“(1) the development of defense plans; 

“(2) the training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; 

“(8) the evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons and other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy; 

“(4) the development of compatible deliv- 
ery systems for atomic weapons; and 

“(5) other military applications of atomic 
energy, except that with respect to this sub- 
category, restricted data concerning re- 
search, development, design, or fabrication 
of atomic weapons, or concerning research, 
development, or design of military reactors 
shall not be communicated; 


whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and the proposed com- 
munication of the restricted data will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and secu- 
rity, while such other nation or organization 
is participating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement by 
substantial and material contributions to 
the mutual defense and security: Provided, 
however, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123.” 

Sec. 7. Section 144 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“c. In addition to the cooperation author- 
ized in subsections 144 a. and 144 b., the 
President may authorize the Commission, 
with the assistance of the Department of 
Defense, to cooperate with another nation 
and— 

“(1) to exchange with that nation re- 
stricted data concerning atomic weapons: 
Provided, That communication of such re- 
stricted data to that nation is necessary to 
improve its atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment, or fabrication capability and provided 
that nation has made substantial progress 
in the development of atomic weapons; and 

“(2) to communicate or exchange with 
that nation restricted data concerning re- 
search, development, or design, of military 
reactors, 
whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and the communica- 
tion of the proposed restricted data will 
promote and will not constitute an unrea- 
sonable risk to the common defense and se- 
curity, while such other nation is participat- 
ing with the United States pursuant to an 
international arrangement by substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security: Provided, however, 
That the cooperation is undertaken pursu- 
ant to an agreement entered into in accord- 
ance with section 123. 

“d. The President may authorize any 
agency of the United States to communicate 
in accordance with the terms and conditions 
of an agreement for cooperation arranged 
pursuant to subsection 144 a. b., or c., such 
restricted data as is determined to be 
transmissible under the agreement for co- 
operation involved.” 
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Mr. DURHAM (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey: On page 2, line 15, after the 
word “weapons” insert the following: “in- 
cluding the testing of a limited number 
of atomic weapons, the fabrication on its 
own of a variety of atomic weapons, and 
the construction and operation of weapons 
research and development laboratories, 
weapon manufacturing facilities, a weapons 
testing station, and trained personnel to op- 
erate each of these facilities.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment before the committee at. this time 
is simply to insure that the language on 
page 12 of the report becomes a part 
of the legislation, notwithstanding that 
in the ordinary course of events the 
report is considered by judicial bodies 
and others in interpreting the legislation. 
I think it is of paramount importance 
that the conditions set forth in the re- 
port and restated in my amendment 
should be in the bill. 

The bill now pending before the House 
deals with the most dangerous com- 
modity in the world, nuclear weapons. 
It proposes to make this commodity more 
widely available by authorizing the Presi- 
dent to transfer information and ma- 
terial relating to such weapons to other 
nations. The Congress can be grateful 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy for attaching important conditions 
to very broad grant of authority re- 
quested by the President last January. 
My amendment would simply make the 
conditions surrounding the President’s 
authority more explicit by writing into 
the statute the words on page 12 
of the committee report defining “sub= 
stantial progress.” 

Mr. Chairman, we need to increase 
our efforts to limit nuclear weapons 
testing and production by all countries, 
not to distribute these terrible weapons 
or their component parts more and more 
widely around the world. One of the 
very great problems with this bill is that 
it can make inspection and control of 
nuclear weapons much more difficult, 
Scientists say that once a nuclear wea- 
pon is produced, hidden away and ade- 
quately shielded its existence cannot be 
detected even a few feet away by the 
most delicate instruments now known. 
This bill by permitting more and more 
weapons to get into more and more 
hands greatly multiplies the problems of 
reaching an inspectable disarmament 
agreement. 
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Last May 18 Francis O. Wilcox, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, said in Boston: 

If a 4th country, and a 5th, and perhaps 
half a dozen others should obtain such 
weapons, the control problem would become 
infinitely more complicated, 


We in the world today are all sitting 
on a powder keg filled with A- and H- 
bombs, The danger that the keg will 
blow up at any moment is greatly in- 
creased as more and more countries 
achieve nuclear weapons capability. 
There is always the possibility of an 
accident or an irrational act which could 
touch off an all-out nuclear war. We 
have no certainty that the nation we 
transfer nuclear weapons information or 
material to today will be stable and re- 
sponsible after a month, a year or 10 
years. Governments and rulers will 
change, but the nuclear weapons will 
remain at their disposal. As those wea- 
pons become more and more plentiful, 
international blackmail on a grand scale 
becomes more and more possible. 

There is another aspect of this prob- 
lem which has not received enough dis- 
cussion. It concerns the effect on Euro- 
pean nations if the United States should 
arm NATO countries. Marquis Childs, 
a very able reporter, is now in Poland. 
He has just reported the extremely ad- 
verse effect a United States decision to 
arm Western Germany with nuclear 
weapons would have on the whole Euro- 
pean situation. I shall ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of his article be 
inserted at this point in my remarks. 
[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 

of June 17, 1958] 
Tue NIGHTMARES HAUNTING POLAND 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Warsaw.—Despite the alarm sounded re- 
cently, the best information of Western dip- 
lomats here is that Soviet Russia has not yet 
established intermediate-range missile bases 
either in Poland or East Germany. But the 
same diplomats believe that such bases will 
be installed shortly. 

In this moment of acute uncertainty in 
the relations between East and West, each 
slightest straw in every west wind that blows 
is observed with fascinated attention. 

A belief of informed Poles is that Moscow 
will not install missile bases in satellite ter- 
ritory unless and until West Germany's 
armed forces are furnished atomic weapons 
by the United States. That will be the signal 
for immediate retaliation, and very quickly 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain all of the 
principal cities will be in the range of almost 
instant destruction. 

This is what Poles, regardless of their po- 
litical belief, universally dread. For they are 
convinced that when this happens, all hope 
of relaxing tension will be at an end and the 
world will live on the brink of terror. 

Poland's dread is related, of course, to the 
deep feeling about Germany that runs 
through all kinds and classes of people in the 
country that suffered so terribly under Ger- 
man occupation. Ina country of 30 million 
people, 8 to 9 million were killed, including 
3 million Jews liquidated, by the Nazis. 

When the German Bundestag in March ap- 
proved atomic arms for Germany's new army, 
Polish newspapers compared this to Hitler's 
rise to power in 1933. Chancellor Adenauer’s 
speech the other day expressing a new Ger- 
many’s determination to have atomic weap- 
ons stirred a reaction of suspicion and fear 
in this country where war between the East 
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and West has again and again taken a fear- 
ful toll. 

The Polish belief is that American policy- 
makers have encouraged, if they have not 
initiated, the German atomic policy. They 
see Adenauer as Secretary of State Dulles’ 
star pupil in the cold war. And inevitably 
they see themselves as paying the price for 
the war. 

When Dulles, as he has done in several 
recent speeches—notably in New Hampshire 
and Berlin—proclaims that the cold war must 
go on with no relaxation of tension in order 
to give satellite peoples a hope of freedom, 
the reaction here is one of bitterness and 
frustration tempered by a kind of sardonic 
humor. 

For to informed Poles—and this again cov- 
ers people of almost every belief and preju- 
dice—it is obvious that only with the relaxa- 
tion of tension can Poland begin to enlarge 
the limited independence and relative free- 
dom that came after the upheaval of 1956. 

On balance, it is felt here the likelihood, 
despite what is considered the threatening 
German attitude, is for an approach to a 
settlement that can come only after many 
starts and stops over a long period of time. 
Soviet Russia will make concessions, the Poles 
believe, to have a summit conference with 
Western Powers. This belief is based on 
Khrushchev’s bid to Washington for trade 
and on other recent signs of determination 
in Moscow for peaceful coexistence. 

Not long ago one of the mass circulation 
British newspapers carried an interview with 
German Defense Minister Strauss. The 
young, aggressive Strauss, who many con- 
sider Adenauer’s heir, was quoted as saying 
that Germany was certain to become the 
third atomic power with the help of America 
and that if France should try to catch up, 
the Germans would make at least 3 strides 
for every 1 the French took. 

While Strauss later said that he had been 
misunderstood and he had not meant to 
say some of the things attributed to him, 
the interview made a deep impression on 
the Poles, who follow world affairs closely. 
They said, “You hear a real Germany speak- 
ing. This is the Germany that means to 
dominate Europe and that will again take 
the world down the road to war.” 

The visitor may put this down to an emo- 
tionalism, which is understandable in seeing 
the ruins that still stand out and in hearing 
the tales of horror of occupation that come 
out casually in conversation. As this is a 
deep and powerful feeling, not alone in 
Poland but through much of central and 
eastern Europe, it cannot be simply brushed 
aside. 


His statements bear out an observation 
by George Kennan writing in February 
1958 Harpers magazine about the possi- 
bility of the United States transferring 
nuclear-weapons information and ma- 
terial to NATO allies: 

I cannot overemphasize the fatefulness of 
such a step. I do not see how it could fail 
to produce a serious increase in the existing 
military tension in Europe. * * * Moscow 
is not going to be inclined to entrust its 
satellites with full control over such weapons, 

If, therefore, the western continental coun- 
tries are to be armed with them, any Rus- 
sian withdrawal from central and eastern 
Europe may become unthinkable for once 
and for all, for reasons of sheer military 
prudence, regardless of what the major 
Western Powers might be prepared to do. 

In addition to this, it is perfectly obvious 
that the larger the number of hands into 
which the control over atomic weapons is 
placed, the smaller will be the possibility for 
their eventual exclusion from national arse- 
nals by international agreement, 
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My amendment requires that a nation 
must have tested a variety of weapons 
and have a production system manned 
by competent personnel before it can re- 
ceive information on the nuclear parts 
of American A- and H-bombs. If adopt- 
ed it will help assure that no new nuclear 
weapons powers are created by trans- 
mission of information or material from 
the United States. 

It is my fervent hope that the admin- 
istration will pursue with much greater 
diligence than heretofore its efforts to 
reach agreement to end nuclear weapons 
testing and production so that we move 
in the direction of lessening, not in- 
creasing, the danger of nuclear war. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman for the serious thought 
that he has given to this important mat- 
ter, but we did consider this idea very 
seriously and at length in committee. 
We came to the conclusion that if we 
were to write or set a certain standard 
in the bill, we would be setting some- 
thing for these nations to shoot at and 
once they achieved this standard, we 
would have, of course, to go ahead and 
consummate the agreement by very rea- 
son of the fact that the standard has 
been set. This is the danger we would 
be in with this kind of amendment. I 
think it is much better and much safer 
to have the language in the bill, as it is 
now written. I do not feel that such an 
amendment as this would offer any more 
safeguards than we have in the bill at 
the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true the 
language in the committee report proves 
we discussed this matter thoroughly in 
committee? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And the reason we 
kept it out of the bill is the fact we 
wanted to give our Government as much 
flexibility as possible in the writing of the 
agreements and the finalizing and ap- 
proving of them? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. Iyield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I fail 
to see the logic in the argument of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania with all 
due respect to it because you do have this 
specific language in the bill. I recognize 
the need for flexibility but I think those 
of us who are fearful of the results of 
this activity would be much more com- 
fortable about it if the language which 
you have in the report is included in the 
bill at this point. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman, of 
course, knows the difference between the 
language in the report and the language 
in the bill. The language in the bill is 
specific and it is the law, if adopted. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. DURHAM. We went just as far 
as we could to tie this down to standards 
and make it a part of the law. I think 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
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once the standard is set, each nation 
that qualifies will come to the State 
Department, and they will be faced with 
embarrassment sometimes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No 
one holds the gentleman in greater ad- 
miration and has more respect for his 
opinion than I do. I am so fearful of 
this that my purpose is to alleviate my 
fears, but certainly not to embarrass the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DURHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
some member of the committee a ques- 
tion. I would like to preface it by say- 
ing that not so long ago a representative 
of the Atomic Energy Commission ap- 
peared before a committee of which I 
am a member and stated that 50 tons 
of enriched uranium was to be made 
available to various foreign countries, 
He did not specify what foreign coun- 
tries were to get the uranium. He said 
it was worth $16 million, which means 
that sooner or later, perhaps already, we 
are exporting enriched uranium, per- 
haps up to a total of $800 million to 
various foreign countries. 

My question is this: Is there anything 
in this bill that provides for the export 
from this country of 50 tons of enriched 
uranium or of any enriched uranium to 
any foreign country; and, if so, under 
what terms and conditions? Can the 
chairman of the subcommittee give me 
any information as to that? 

Mr. DURHAM. Of course the gentle- 
man realizes there are different types of 
enriched material. I do not know 
whether it is 15 or 10 or 50, but they have 
to pay for it under this bill. This is no 
giveaway bill. We took out all donations 
in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I do not know 
whether you did or not under page 1, 
subsection (c), it is said: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 
57, 62, or 81—I do not know what those are, 
of course—to transfer by sale, lease, or loan 
to that nation, in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of a program approved by 
the President. 


Then you go on, on page 2, No. 4: “For 
nuclear material.” I do not know much 
about this business, but if you are going 
to deal in loans, then of course you are 
dealing with another form of giveaway. 

Mr. DURHAM. Oh, I do not think so. 
If it is enriched material—— 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I do not care any- 
thing about the life of it. Once it is 
given to them we will never recapture it 
again. Under what financial terms and 
conditions are you going to give this 
material, because apparently you are go- 
ing to give them some under this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
started off by talking about commit- 
ments of the President under legisla- 
tion which has nothing whatever to do 
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with this legislation in the establish- 
ment of an international agency. The 
President did say that under certain cir- 
cumstances he would supply a certain 
amount of material to the international 
-agency for peacetime use. We are not 
dealing with that subject in this ques- 
tion. In this bill we are dealing with 
the subject of material, and this sec- 
tion—if you will read the top of page 
2—“to improve this Nation’s state of 
training and operational readiness and 
the utilization facilities for military 
applications.” 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. It also 
reads “for research and development or 
production of’—again it goes back to 
military applications. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; it is research 
material. It is not quantities of mate- 
rial for use in weapons; it is material for 
research, which means very small quan- 
tities. We do not transfer this on the 
basis of the quantities the gentleman was 
speaking about; they are small quanti- 
ties, and it is for research purposes or 
utilization in military facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. Somewhere, somehow 
around this place I am going to try to 
find out who is going to pay for this 
$800 million worth of enriched uranium. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
not right in his figures. It is like talk- 
ing about paying so much for vegetables; 

_ there are many different kinds of vege- 
tables, and there are many degrees of 
enrichment of fuel with uranium. If it 
were enriched 1 percent, it would cost 
much less than if it were enriched 15, 
20, or 50 percent. I would say to the 
gentleman that it would be impossible 
to arrive at a figure or computation with- 
out knowing the degree of enrichment 
and the amount that will be transferred. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say that I am 
taking the figures given by the Atomic 
Energy Commission itself. One of the 
top officials of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission said that a ton of enriched 
uranium was worth $16 million. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Depending on the 
enrichment, that may be true. It may 
be a very high enrichment. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not in this bill, 
then. 
ane HOLIFIELD. No; it is not in this 

J 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON Of 
New Jersey: On page 4, lines 23 and 24, strike 
out the following “and” inserting thereafter 
“and;” and change the word “subsection” 
to “subsections,” 

On line 14, page 5, strike out the period 
and replace with the following: ”; and 

“e. Any international agreement for co- 
operation which has been referred to the 
Joint Committee under the provisions of 
section 128 (d) of this act shall be consid- 
ered by the Joint Committee within a period 
of 30 days after the date of referral and im- 
mediately thereafter the Joint Committee 
shall file a report of its hearings and con- 
clusions with the Clerk of the House or the 
Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be: 

, however, That during the 85th Con- 
gress such period shall be 15 days (in com- 
puting such 30 days, or 15 days, as the case 
“may be, there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
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of an adjournment of more than 2 days); 
And, provided further, That in the event that 
any Member of the House or Senate shall 
file a disapproving resolution to any inter- 
national agreement for cooperation referred 
to the Joint Committee under the provisions 
of section 123 (d) of this act, the Joint Com- 
mittee shall take such action as necessary 
to bring the resolution before the member- 
ship of the House and Senate for legislative 
disposition.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is simply to tighten the legislation 
a bit more. It is offered in recognition 
of the fact that substantially this pro- 
cedure is, I am sure, already in the 
minds of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. In speaking of that body I might 
say that on no great committee of the 
House are there men who possess great- 
er integrity and ability than those who 
serve on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. 

It might be said, perhaps, that I am 
a little bit fearful of this legislation and 
am timid with respect to it; and if it is 
said, it is quite true. The fact that a 15 
megaton bomb—and we have tested 
bombs of that size—represents 30 billion 
pounds of TNT deserves our special at- 
tention and makes one timid. There 
are only 2.7 billion people on this earth. 
The explosive capacity, therefore, of one 
of those 15 megaton bombs is equivalent 
to giving every man, woman, and child 
alive this minute on the face of the 
earth, ten pounds or more of TNT to 
carry around—and the explosive force of 
a 15 megaton bomb is equivalent to ex- 
ploding, in one instant, the TNT thus 
being carried by every human being on 
this earth. 

This is what we are playing with. We 
are concerned here with the most dan- 
gerous and destructive of all devices yet 
conceived by man; we are playing with 
something which, in fact, reverses the 
Genesis. It took some millions of years 
for the earth to cool enough so that the 
Lord could put man on it. Now we have 
undertaken, in a sense, to reverse that 
process and to reheat the earth to such 
an extent that if self control is not exer- 
cised by any nation which possesses this 
horrible weapon, we can reverse the 
process of life and destroy ourselves and 
future generations. 

It is for this purpose and this purpose 
solely, and in recognition of the need of 
our allies for some of this information, 
that I would give to this body under the 
pending amendment the right for any 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives—by resolution to bring before the 
House for legislative disposition any 
agreement which is in question. This 
gives me the opportunity, as it would 
give each of the members of this com- 
mittee, to represent fully the views of 
all of my constituents. Each of us rep- 
resents nearly a quarter of a million peo- 
ple, many of us more. The people of the 
United States have a right to have their 
views represented with respect to these 
agreements. 

I recognize fully the responsibility of 
the committee in bringing this bill to the 
floor. Theirs is a tremendous responsi- 
bility, and so is our responsibility a tre- 
mendous one. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
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sider it of the utmost importance that 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have the authority which is so 
reasonably asked for in this amendment. 
If my amendment is defeated I shall at 
least be consoled by the promise of the 
committee to consider fully each resolu- 
tion of objection introduced by any 
Member of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, I am sure, has the most sin- 
cere motives, as does each and every 
member of the committee. They ap- 
proached this question that he has raised 
through his amendment with the same 
sincerity that he has displayed today, 
and perhaps with a great deal more time 
to work on it and facilities to work on it. 
I assure you it was gone into. 

This brings up the problem of just what 
this Joint Committee is for. You do not 
establish many Joint Committees. You 
establish this one because you needed a 
small group that could deal with a dif- 
ficult subject which cannot be fully dis- 
closed publicly and, therefore, you need 
a small group to deal with it, then be 
able to come back and assure the rest of 
the membership that there is something 
right or something wrong about the pro- 
posal. If any Member of Congress with- 
out the benefit of this information, with- 
out the facilities and the staff and the 
members of the Joint Committee through 
their staff, can bring up one of these 
agreements for debate and discussion, it 
is going to be pretty much of a jungle. It 
is going to defeat the very theory upon 
which this Joint Committee was estab- 
lished and, in addition to that, it is going 
to take situations which are delicate at 
best and drag them out in a debate which 
is not under any conceivable circum- 
stances going to forward the interests of 
this Nation at the time it is brought for- 
ward, and the Member who calls for it, 
had he had the information, would prob- 
ably not have called for it at all. 

For these reasons, recognizing the 
gentleman's desires, I do recommend that 
the amendment not be agreed to and that 
the established procedures be carried out 
as they have been in connection with 
other phases of this most important 
problem. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Will 
the gentleman answer this, if possible? 
What happens in circumstances where 
the Atomic Energy Commission does not 
refer these matters to the House? 

Mr. HOSMER. You mean the Joint 
Atomic Committee? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is in the law. 
They have to do it immediately. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois, 
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Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether or not the words 
on page 5 “has been submitted to the 
Congress and referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee” means that automatically any 
such proposal will come to the body of 
the Congress itself or merely be returned 
to the Joint Committee. 

Mr. HOSMER. It comes to the Con- 
gress. It is referred to the Speaker, to 
the President of the Senate, and to the 
Joint Committee, and the Joint Com- 
mittee goes into it as it has in many in- 
stances in the past on similar items. If 
anything that is proposed is found to 
be wrong, it, in turn, brings out a reso- 
lution for passage by the House and the 
other body disapproving, and on that 
disapproval the proposed agreement 
never becomes effective. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I see the point of view in 
opposition to the amendment, but I also 
have a very kindly feeling toward the 
proposed amendment. I would like to 
ask this question: If the Joint Commit- 
tee takes no action, does the House ever 
know that such an agreement is being 
entered upon? 

Mr. HOSMER. Oh, yes. In the first 
place, the agreement has come to the 
Speaker and it is set forth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the able gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois, who takes all legislative matters 
seriously and always speaks with an in- 
formed opinion—and certainly this is a 
serious matter we are presently consider- 
ing—it is unfortunately true that in view 
of all our duties here in the House we 
do not always have time to read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in entirety; but 
in reviewing it you will find that all of 
the agreements that have already been 
consummated over the years, bilateral 
agreements, are published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately after we 
act. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man, There is one further question. 
If a Member of the House in his igno- 
rance nevertheless felt that he would like 
to oppose such an agreement, would the 
procedure be for him to go to a member 
of the Joint Committee and persuade 
someone on that committee to offer a 
resolution, and failing such, he would 
be helpless? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is the usual 
procedure around here, I believe, with 
all the legislation. Any Member can do 
that, of course. 

Mrs. CHURCH. But without such ac- 
tion by the Joint Committee, no action 
would be taken. 
~ Mr. DURHAM. Any Member could 
offer a resolution. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Any Member of the 
House under this bill can offer a resolu- 
tion 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is a protection that I hope 
will be in the bill, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
this legislation would be treated as any 
bill that is introduced today by any 
Member of this House? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It would be referred 
to the Joint Committee where it would 
receive due consideration. 

Mr. DURHAM. And I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that we have 
acted promptly on every agreement that 
was submitted to the committee. And, I 
can say to the House, as long as I am 
chairman of the committee, if one ap- 
Pears in this category, we will take 
immediate action. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
sure that the gentleman’s promise is per- 
fectly accurate. Unhappily, life being 
what it is, we are not guaranteed that 
the gentleman will always be the chair- 
man. And, this language says that the 
Joint Committee shall take such action 
as necessary to bring the resolution be- 
fore the membership; not simply to con- 
sider it but bring it here. 

Mr. DURHAM. If it is classified in- 
formation, where some of it would natur- 
ally be secret, I am sure that the gentle- 
man can secure any information he 
desires if he wants to come to the com- 
mittee and ask for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely 
spells out what I regard as the purpose 
of the language in the bill, but it makes 
two things very clear: First, that the 
Joint Committee will in fact consider the 
agreement, and secondly that it will come 
before this House if even one Member 
should file a resolution to indicate dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
able gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOo.irietp], if I may, some questions be- 
cause I know that he had a good deal 
to do with the amending of the original 
bill so that this provision for Congres- 
sional action is in here at all. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from California 
what he understands is, with regard to 
the amendment, the exact procedure 
provided; that is, what would happen 
when an international agreement was 
suggested by the President and referred 
to the Joint Committee, under the 
present provisions of the bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My understanding 
is that when the bill is transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House it is printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. PORTER. And then it is re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee, by the 
language on page 5, line 3? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. PORTER. What does the Joint 
Committee do with it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. What has hap- 
pened heretofore on the bilateral agree- 
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ments is this. There have been, I 
believe, some fifty-odd of them. The bi- 
lateral agreement was referred to the 
Committee on Agreements for Coopera- 
tion headed by a Member of the other 
body. That committee has held hear- 
ings and has made a report on the bilat- 
eral agreement to the full committee. 
There have been no disapproving resolu- 
tions. If anything was considered wrong 
by the committee then under existing law 
we could, of course, take the regular 
legislative course. 

Mr. PORTER. Under the proposal 
as now in the bill it could well happen 
that the committee alone would con- 
sider it. It might never come to the 
fioor of the House and the 60 days would 
elapse and the agreement would become 
effective. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would have to say 
from my reading of the bill that the re- 
sponsibility for making a report to the 
Congress would not be in the statute. I 
think, however, that the chairman has 
assured the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. THOMPSON] that the committee 
would consider any resolution of disap- 
proval or any agreement, and hold hear- 
ings on it, then make a report to the Con- 
gress in an expeditious manner. 

Mr. PORTER. In other words, the 
committee would do exactly what this 
amendment provides? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not sure that 
it would do exactly what the amend- 
ment provides. There are certain terms 
included and I am not very familiar 
with the amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. There are two things: 
One, they would consider it and report 
on it, and, two, they would refer it to 
the floor of the House if there was a 
disapproving resolution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is a time 
period of 30 days here after date of 
referral. The agreement would lie be- 
fore the committee for 60 days. This 
provides that within a period of 30 days 
after the date of referral and immedi- 
ately thereafter the joint committee 
would file a report of its hearings and 
conclusions. That is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the gentleman 
regard this as inconsistent with the gen- 
tleman’s ideas with regard to what 
should be done with these agreements? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
heard my remarks on the floor, I said it 
would be a moral obligation of the com- 
mittee to consider expeditiously any 
agreement that was assigned to us. Also 
I think that same moral obligation would 
carry over in the case of a resolution of 
disapproval. I personally, and I can 
only speak for myself, would not feel 
that the committee was doing its duty 
unless it did consider the agreement and 
make a report to the Congress, and also 
considered a resolution of disapproval, 
if a member filed it. That is my per- 
sonal opinion. I cannot speak for the 
committee. 

Mr. PORTER. The proposed amend- 
ment would write into law what the 
gentleman's understanding of the pro- 
cedure is. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to 
the committee for not having been pres- 
ent during the debate, but unfortunately 
I had to be present at a committee 


meeting, 

I should like to ask the committee a 
very direct and specific question: If the 
intent of this bill is not to set up a 
fourth or a fifth atom-capable nation, 
why is it not possible to limit this bill 
directly, namely Great Britain as the 
other nation with whom we would be 
sharing these powers, she being 1 of the 
only 3. Is there a direct answer that 
can be given to that question? 

Mr. DURHAM, Iam sure the gentle- 
man knows the nature of NATO and 
what a delicate situation that would 
create. To do such a thing, I believe, 
would invite discussions on matters that 
would not be very pleasant for the State 
Department to deal with. That is my 
opinion, and I think the committee 
would feel that. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In other words, 
then we are now, and I am probably a 
little naive, holding out the possibility to 
our NATO allies that they might be the 
fourth or fifth nation, and not directly 
facing them with the fact that we think 
it would be a better and a far safer pol- 
icy all the way around to keep it to the 
three existing ones; but because of the 
desire not to raise the issue at the pres- 
ent time we are not meeting it directly. 
I regret that exceedingly. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it should be 
well understood by every Member that 
we are leaving a tremendous responsibil- 
ity to some future Congress. If later 
agreements with others than Great Brit- 
ain are concluded, this bill gives to the 
Joint Committee the task of deciding 
whether it should be approved or dis- 
approved by the then existing Congress. 
I shall vote for this measure with reluc- 
tance and only because of the persuasive 
arguments of my friend and colleague 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] plus the 
indisputable advantages in money saved 
and efficiency gained in national defense. 
The standardization of a large part of 
our military weapons with our proven 
allies is long overdue. Only when we 
really do it on a broad scale will the 
military costs of our national budget be 
brought to a reasonable level. 

The committee has stressed its intent 
not to help create a fourth and fifth 
atom-capable nation. I accept its judg- 
ment that such will result from this bill 
but I must admit to uneasy qualms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey) there were—ayes 8, noes 
51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jones of Alabama, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 12716) to amend the 


Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
pursuant to House Resolution 596, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 345, nays 12, not voting 73, as 
follows: 
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[Roll No. 104] 
YEAS—345 

Abbitt Corbett Holland 
Adair Cramer Holmes 
Addonizio Cretella Holt 
Albert Cunningham, Holtzman 
Alexander Iowa Horan 
Alger Curtin Hosmer 
Allen, Calif, Curtis, Mass. Huddleston 
Allen, Il. Curtis, Mo. Hull 
Andersen, Dague Hyde 

H. Carl Davis, Tenn. Ikard 
Anderson, Dawson, Utah Jackson 

Mont. Delaney Jarman 
Andrews Dellay Jennings 
Ashley Dennison Jensen 
Ashmore Denton Johansen 
Aspinall Derounian Johnson 
Auchincloss Devereux Jonas 
Avery ggs Jones, Ala. 
Bailey Dingell Jones, Mo. 
Baker Dixon Judd 
Baldwin Dollinger Karsten 
Barden Donohue Kean 
Baring Dorn, N. Y. Kearns 
Barrett Dorn, S.C, Keating 
Bass, N. H. Doyle Kee 
Bass, Tenn. Durham Kelly, N. Y. 
Bates Dwyer Kilburn 
Beamer Eliott Kilgore 
Becker Everett King 
Beckworth Evins Kirwan 
Belcher Fallon Kitchin 
Bennett, Mich, Farbstein Kluczynski 
Bentley Fascell Knutson 
Berry Feighan Lafore 
Betts Fenton Laird 
Blatnik Flood Lane 
Blitch Fiynt Lankford 
Boland Forand LeCompte 
Bolling Ford Lennon 
Bolton Forrester Lesinski 
Bonner Fountain Libonati 
Bosch Frazier Lipscomb 
Boykin Frelinghuysen Loser 
Boyle Fulton McCormack 
Bray Garmatz McCulloch 
Breeding Gary McDonough 
Brooks, La. Gathings McFall 
Brooks, Tex, George McGovern 
Broomfield Granahan McGregor 
Brown, Ga. Grant McIntire 
Brown, Mo. Gray McIntosh 
Brown, Ohio. Green, Pa McMillan 
Brownson Griffin McVey 
Broyhill Griffiths Macdonald 
Budge Gross Machrowicz 
Burdick Gubser Mack, Ill. 
Burleson Gwinn Madden 
Bush Hagen Magnuson 
Byrd Hale Mahon 
Byrne, Ill. Haley Mailliard 
Byrne, Pa. Halleck Marshall 
Byrnes, Wis. Harden Martin 
Canfield Hardy Matthews 
Cannon Harris May 
Carnahan Harrison, Nebr. Meader 
Carrigg Harrison, Va. Merrow 
Cederberg Harvey Metcalf 
Chamberlain Haskell Michel 
Cheif Hemphill Miller, Calif. 
Chenoweth Henderson Miller, Md 
Chiperfield Herlong Miller, Nebr. 
Christopher Heselton Miller, N. Y. 
Church . Hess Mills 
Clark Hiestand Minshall 
Clevenger Hill Mitchell 

Hillings Montoya 

Coffin Hoeven Moore 
Collier Hoffman Morano 
Cooley Holifield Morgan 
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Morrison Rhodes, Pa, Staggers 
Riehlman Stauffer 
Mumma Riley 
Murray Roberts Sullivan 
Natcher Robeson, Va Talle 
Nicholson Robison, N. Y. Teague, Calif. 
Nimtz Robsion, Ky. Tewes 
Nix odino Thomas 
Norblad Rogers, Colo. Thompson, N. J. 
Norrell Rogers, Fla. Thompson, Tex. 
O'Brien, Ill Rogers, Mass. Thomson, Wyo. 
O'Hara, Minn, Rogers, Tex. Thornberry 
O'Konski Rooney ‘Tollefson 
O'Neill Roosevelt Trimble 
Osmers Rutherford Udall 
Ostertag Santangelo Utt 
Passman St. George Vanik 
Patman Saund Van Pelt 
Patterson Schenck Van Zandt 
Pelly Scott, N.C. Vorys 
Piost Scott, Pa. Vursell 
Philbin Scrivner Wainwright 
Pilcher Scudder Walter 
Poage Seely-Brown Watts 
Poff Selden Whitener 
Polk Sheehan Widnall 
Porter Shelley Wier 
Powell Sheppard Wigglesworth 
Price Sikes Willis 
Prouty Siler Wilson, Calif. 
Quie Simpson, Il. Wilson, Ind. 
Rabaut Smith, Calif. Withrow 
Ray Smith,Kans. Wright 
Reed Smith, Miss. Young 
Rees, Kans. Smith, Va. Younger 
Reuss Spence Zablocki 
Rhodes, Ariz. Springer Zelenko 
NAYS—12 
Abernethy Dooley Whitten 
Bennett, Fla. Dowdy Williams, Miss. 
Cunningham, Green, Oreg. Winstead 
Nebr. O'Hara, Nl, 
Dent Wharton 
NOT VOTING—73 
Anfuso Hays, Ohio Reece, Tenn. 
Arends Healey Rivers 
Ayres Hébert Sadlak 
Baumhart James Saylor 
oOggs Jenkins Scherer 
Bow Kearney Schwengel 
Buckley Keogh Shuford 
Celler Kilday Sieminski 
Colmer Knox Simpson, Pa. 
Coudert Krueger 
Davis, Ga Landrum Taber 
Dawson, Ill Latham Taylor 
Dies McCarthy Teague, Tex. 
Eberharter Mack, Wash Teller 
Edmondson Mason Thompson, La, 
Engle Morris Tuck 
Fino Moulder Ullman 
Fisher Multer Vinson 
rty Neal Weaver 
Friedel O'Brien, N. Y. Westland 
Gavin Perkins Williams, N. Y. 
Glenn Pillion Wolverton 
Gordon Preston Yates 
Gregory Radwan 
Hays, Ark. Rains 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with 
Latham, 
Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Bow. 
Hays of Ohio with Mr. Mason. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. James. 
Keogh with Mr. Sadlak. 
Anfuso with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
. Healey with Mr. Radwan. 
Celler with Mr. Mack of Washington. 
Multer with Mr. Kearney. 
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Mr. Teller with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Pillion, 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Williams of New York. 
Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. Krueger. 
Mr. Morris with Mr, Schwengel. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
Y a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3910), 
entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes,” agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1850) entitled 
“An act to adjust conditions of employ- 
ment in departments or agencies in the 
Canal Zone,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JoHNston of South Carolina, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, and Mr. Cartson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARL- 
son members of the joint select com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 58-16. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 86) to pro- 
vide for a research program in the field 
of weather modification to be conducted 
by the National Science Foundation, and 
for other purposes; and that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
is going to explain the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is my purpose to do 


so. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., The National Science 
Foundation is authorized and directed to 
initiate and support a program of study, re- 
search, and evaluation in the field of weather 
modification, giving particular attention to 
areas that have experienced floods, drought, 
hail, lightning, fog, tornadoes, or other 
weather phenomena, and to report annually 
to the President and the Congress thereon. 
In conducting such studies, the Foundation 
shall consult with meteorologists and scien- 
tists in private life and with agencies of Gov- 
ernment interested in, or affected by, experi- 
mental research in the field of weather con- 
trol. Research programs to out the 
purposes of this act by the National Science 
Foundation, and by other Government agen- 
cies or departments, may be accomplished 
through contract with, or grants to, private 
or public institutions or agencies, including 
but not limited to cooperative programs with 
any State through such instrumentalities 
as may be designated by the governor of 
such State. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the 
Foundation is authorized to accept as a gift, 
money, material, or services: Provided, That 
any such gift may, if the donor so specifies, 
be restricted or limited for use in connection 
with certain projects or areas. Other agen- 
cies of the Government are authorized to 
loan, without reimbursement, and the Foun- 
dation is authorized to receive, such prop- 
erty, and personnel as may be deemed useful, 
with the approval of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. In addition to the 
authority contained herein, the National 
Science Foundation, for the purposes of this 
act, may utilize any of the powers granted 
by the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 (42 U. S. C. 1861-75). 

Sec. 3. The Advisory Committee on Weath- 
er Control is abolished effective December 
31, 1957, and its functions, duties and rec- 
ords and any unexpended funds are trans- 
ferred to the National Science Foundation 
and there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the National Science Foundation, such 
amounts as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That subsection (a) of section 3 of 
the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, 
as amended, is amended by striking out ‘and’ 
at the end of paragraph (7), by striking out 
the pericd at the end of paragraph (8) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and 
by adding after paragraph (8) the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(9) to initiate and support a program of 
study, research, and evaluation in the field 
of weather modification, giving particular 
attention to areas that have experienced 
floods, drought, hail, lightning, fog, torna- 
does, hurricanes, or other weather phenom- 
ena, and to report annually to the President 
and the Congress thereon.’ 

“Sec. 2. The National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended, is amended by 

g the designations of sections 14, 15, 
and 16 (and all reference to such sections 
in any provision of law) to 15, 16, and 17, 
respectively, and by inserting after section 
13 the following section: 


“* WEATHER MODIFICATION 


“ ‘Sec. 14. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of paragraph (9) of section 3 (a), the 
Foundation shall consult with meteorolo- 
gists and scientists in private life and with 
agencies of Government interested in, or af- 
fected by, experimental research in the field 
of weather control. 

“*(b) Research programs to carry out the 
purposes of such paragraph (9), whether 
conducted by the Foundation or by other 
Government agencies or departments, may 
be accomplished through contracts with, or 
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grants to, private or public institutions or 
agencies, including but not limited to co- 
operative programs with any State through 
such instrumentalities as may be designated 
by the governor of such State. 

“*(c) For the purposes of such paragraph 
(9), the Foundation is authorized to accept 
as a gift, money, material, or services: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding section 11 (f), 
use of any such gift, if the donor so speci- 
fies, may be restricted or limited to certain 
projects or areas. 

“*(d) For the purposes of such paragraph 
(9), other agencies of the Government are 
authorized to loan to the Foundation with- 
out reimbursement, and the Foundation is 
authorized to accept and make use of, such 
property and personnel as may be deemed 
useful, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

“*(e) The Director of the Foundation, or 
any employee of the Foundation designated 
by him, may for the purpose of g out 
the provisions of such paragraph (9) hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places and take such testimony as he 
shall deem advisable. The Director or any 
employee of the Foundation designated by 
him may administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses appearing before the Director or 
such employee. 

“*(f) (1) The Director of the Foundation 
may obtain by regulation, subpena, or oth- 
erwise such information in the form of tes- 
timony, books, records, or other writings, 
may require the keeping of and furnishing 
such reports and records, and may make 
such inspections of the books, records, and 
other writings and premises or property of 
any person or persons as may be deemed 
necessary or appropriate by him to carry out 
the provisions of such paragraph (9), but 
this authority shall not be exercised if ade- 
quate and authoritative data are available 
from any Federal agency. In case of con- 
tumacy by, or refusal to obey a subpena 
served upon, any person referred to in this 
subsection, the district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person 
is found or resides or transacts business, 
upon application by the Director, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue an order requiring such 
person to appear and give testimony or to 
appear and produce documents, or both; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 

“*(2) The production of a person’s books, 
records, or other documentary evidence shall 
not be required at any place other than 
the place where such person usually keeps 
them, if, prior to the return date specified 
in the regulations, subpena, or other docu- 
ment issued with respect thereto, such per- 
son furnishes the Foundation with a true 
copy of such books, records, or other docu- 
mentary evidence (certified by such person 
under oath to be a true and correct copy) 
or enters into a stipulation with the Direc- 
tor as to the information contained in such 
books, records, or other documentary evi- 
dence. Witnesses shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the courts of the United States. 

“«(3) Any person who willfully performs 
any act prohibited or willfully fails to per- 
form any act required by the above provi- 
sions of this subsection, or any regulation 
issued thereunder, shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $500. 

“*(4) Information contained in any state- 
ment, report, record, or other document 
furnished pursuant to this subsection shall 
be available for public inspection, except 
(A) information authorized or required by 
statute to be withheld and (B) information 
classified in accordance with law to protect 
the national security. The foregoing sen- 
tence shall not be interpreted to authorize 
or require the publication, divulging, or dis- 
closure of any information describec in sec- 
tion 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
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Code, except that the Director may disclose 
information described in such section 1905, 
furnished pursuant to this subsection, when- 
ever he determines that the withholding 
thereof would be contrary to the purposes 
of this section and section 3 (a) (9) of this 
act.’” 


Mr. HARRIS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 86 would pro- 
vide for a comprehensive weather modi- 
fication research program under the 
direction of the National Science Foun- 
dation. As it came to the House from 
the other body it had a particular pro- 
vision as to the approach to this problem 
which the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce considered, and in 
view of the information which the com- 
mittee developed during the course of the 
hearings it was decided most appro- 
priate that new language be provided to 
make a little more definite and clear the 
intent and purpose of the bill. 

As originally introduced the bill would 
have extended the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control for 5 years. The 
Senate committee amended the bill to 
set up the program under the National 
Science Foundation, a permanent agency 
of the Federal Government well equipped 
to conduct the research necessary to get 
the facts regarding this problem. 

The Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control was established by the act of 
August 13, 1953. That legislation was 
the outgrowth of Congressional hearings 
between 1951 and 1953 on the important 
subject. 

Those hearings revealed that farmers, 
ranchers, electric utilities, municipalities 
and other water users were paying some- 
where between $3 million and $5 million 
a year on weather-modification activi- 
ties covering approximately 10 percent 
of the land area of the Nation. Those 
hearings indicated a necessity for an im- 
partial evaluation of these extensive 
weather modification, or cloud-seeding 
operations to learn if these operations 
were producing favorable or other results. 
There was no existing agency to do this. 

The Advisory Committee, which went 
out of existence last December 31, made 
a comprehensive report to the President. 
That report indicated a further study of 
the problem is needed and the Advisory 
Committee recommended the enactment 
of this legislation, 

In its final report, the Advisory Com- 
mittee posed this question: “In the ab- 
sence of any clear-cut statistical con- 
clusions, a farmer in a Midwestern State 
is still faced with the question, Should 
he buy commercial cloud-seeding serv- 
ices?” 

This bill is intended to try to get the 
best answer to that question possible and 
to develop other facts of national im- 
portance. 

The Subcommittee on Health and 
Science of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce held hearings 
March 18 and 19 on this legislation. 
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Leading experts in the field were heard. 
No one appeared in opposition. All of 
the Federal agencies concerned recom- 
mend favorable action on the legislation. 
After consideration, the subcommittee 
recommended an amendment to the 
Senate bill to write the proposed legis- 
lation into the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. This is a technical amend- 
ment and is not intended to make any 
substantive changes in the Senate bill. 

Our committee feels that this problem 
of weather modification is of such mag- 
nitude that scientifically controlled ex- 
periments are necessary on such a broad 
scale that only a Federal program is 
adequate. It is basically a national 
problem. The committee knows of no 
agency better qualified to undertake this 
study than the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

That is precisely what this legislation 
would do. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure in my opin- 
ion is fully as important as research in 
guided missiles, because air currents are 
likely to be changed, droughts are likely 
to be brought upon us by our activities, 
and floods which would wash out our 
dams and projects. 

I commend the committee on working 
it out. I think it is a remarkable meas- 
ure. 

One other thing: 70 percent of our 
forest fires are caused by lightning. We 
have had 29 experiments on cloud seed- 
ing that would dispel clouds rather than 
accumulate them, wherein they cause 
lightning. Out of these experiments, 19 
have been very successful. Our Forest 
Service is extremely anxious that this 
measure be passed. 

On February 3, 1958, I met at the 
White House with a few interested Con- 
gressmen and members of the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control at the 
formal presentation of their final report 
to the President. I came away from this 
meeting more convinced than ever of the 
urgent need for an expanded, sustained, 


fundamental research program in 
weather control. Following are some of 
my reasons: 


First. We have definitely made prog- 
ress in weather control. 

About 10 weeks ago 2 scientists, in- 
cluding Nobel prizewinner Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, succeeded in creating a snow- 
storm by dropping dry ice pellets from 
an aircraft into a supercooled cumulus 
cloud. This successful flight was the 
result of 5 or 6 years of exhaustive re- 
search at Mount Washington, N. H., and 
General Electric representatives at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Since then there has been a spate of 
rainmakers, some of whom made fan- 
tastic claims with little scientific knowl- 
edge of weather modification. 

Since weather control offered promise 
but had also proved disappointing to 
many farmers who had paid for cloud 
seeding, the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control was established to 
study weather modification without pre- 
conceived notions. It examined all the 
evidence with a scholarly care and a 
scientific impartiality. I would like to 
quote the summary of findings of this 
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venerable committee which is found in 
the preface to volume 1 of the final re- 
port: 

A. On the basis of its statistical evalua- 
tion of wintertime cloud seeding using sil- 
ver iodide as the seeding agent, the commit- 
tee concluded that— 

(1) The statistical procedures employed 
indicated that the seeding of winter-type 
storm clouds in mountainous areas in West- 
ern United States produced an average in- 
crease in precipitation of 10 to 15 percent 
from seeded storms with heavy odds that 
this increase was not the result of natural 
variations in the amount of rainfall. 

(2) In nonmountainous areas, the same 
statistical procedures did not detect any in- 
crease in precipitation that could be attrib- 
uted to cloud seeding. This does not mean 
that effects may not have been produced. 
The greater variability of rainfall patterns 
in nonmountainous areas made the tech- 
niques less sensitive for picking up small 
changes which might have occurred there 
than when applied to the mountainous 
regions. 

(3) No evidence was found in the evalu- 
ation of any project which was intended to 
increase precipitation that cloud seeding has 
produced a detectable negative effect on 
precipitation. 

(4) Available hail frequency data were 
completely inadequate for evaluation pur- 
poses and no conclusions as to the effec- 
tiveness of hail suppression projects could 
be reached. 

B. On the basis of its physical evaluations, 
the committee concluded that— 

(1) The conventional seeding with silver 
iodide generators on the ground is a valid 
technique for producing ice crystals in fav- 
orable summer and winter storm situations. 
(Formation of ice crystals is thought to be 
essential for the initiation of precipitation 
from most cold clouds. However, it is rele- 
vant to observe that precipitation does not 
necessarily follow.) 

(a) Measurements of silver iodide particle 
concentrations at points several miles dis- 
tant from the generators were compared 
with the estimated concentrations there. 
On the basis of the limited tests made, it 
was found that the rate of deactivation was 
low enough to be of no great concern for 
practical seeding, even during the adverse 
decay conditions of bright sunlight and 
warm temperatures. 

(b) Silver iodide particles in sufficient 
concentrations to produce seeding effects 
were found at distances up to 30 miles from 
the ground generators in particular tests. 

(2) Measurements and cloud observations 
in various regions throughout the United 
States have indicated that sometimes there 
is a deficiency of natural ice forming 
particles effective at the temperatures at 
which ice crystals are formed on silver 
iodide. 


We are fortified in the conclusion that 
significant progress has been made in 
weather modification by a statement of 
the American Meteorological Society on 
April 30, 1957: 

1. The seeding of a supercooled cloud with 
dry ice will usually convert at least a por- 
tion of the cloud to ice crystals. Under 
appropriate conditions, such seeding may re- 
lease variable amounts of precipitation. * * + 

2. The injection of water drops or hydro- 
scopic salt particles into active, warm (nòn- 
supercooled) cumulus clouds may release 
some rain. * * * 

3. In some cases warm fog and stratus may 
be dissipated in restricted regions by the use 
of certain hygroscopic materials. 

4. At temperatures below about —5° C. 
silver iodide crystals are known to affect 
supercooled clouds in much the same way as 
dry ice. = * * 
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5. Cloud seeding acts only to trigger the 
release of precipitation from existing 
clouds. * * * 

6. No convincing evidence has been pre- 
sented which indicates that ground-based 
silver iodide seeding affects the amount or 
character of precipitation over flat country. 
(Mountain country is different.) 

. s L . . 

9. All cloud-seeding operations should be 
considered as experiments since the tech- 
niques are still under development and there 
is no sound basis for the quantitative esti- 
mation of the results in advance of the 
operation. * * * There is good reason to be- 
lieve that improved returns from cloud seed- 
ing will result from a sound experimental 
approach and this should be fostered by all 
concerned, 


President Eisenhower has shown per- 
sonal interest in weather control and on 
July 18, 1957, he wrote Captain Orville, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control: 

Of particular interest was your indication 
of the probability that, at least along the 
western coasts, increased precipitation might 
be expected from cloud seeding operations. 
I can readily appreciate the importance such 
production of additional water supplies 
might have in helping to ease the Nation’s 
emerging problem of growing scarcity of 
water resources in many areas. 


Second. Droughts incur terrible hard- 
ship and should be remedied if possible. 

One of the deepest impressions of my 
life has been to visit the 25 counties of 
my District during the Congressional re- 
cesses, especially during 1955 and 1956, 
and see the despair written on the faces 
of so many of our fine, industrious Utah 
farmers. This drought, which was prob- 
ably the greatest in American history, 
not only involved human misery but was 
a great economic loss to the Nation. 

For example, the amount of emergency 
credit given by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for the 44-year period end- 
ing December 30, 1957, amounted to 
$318,525,517. The emergency feed pro- 
gram, which also operated in serious 
drought areas, cost $221,282,012, and the 
hay and ruffage program cost an addi- 
tional $35,289,000. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment also spent $184 million to bolster 
livestock prices during a recent 3-year 
period primarily required because of the 
drought. The emergency ACP payments 
for land damaged by wind erosion, pri- 
marily due to drought, cost $17,956,000. 
Emergency feed distribution programs 
of the USDA, a significant share of 
which was for drought, amounted to 
$156,254,376. 

These costs to the taxpayer are only a 
minute fraction of the billions of dollars 
of economic loss to the farmers and other 
citizens of the drought-stricken States. 
The estimate has been made that nearly 
29 million acres of land in the Great 
Plains States are quoted “conditioned to 
blow away for lack of protective plant 
cover.” 

Third. Weather control can help re- 
duce other types of damage. 

Not only is there a prospect of increas- 
ing precipitation in times of drought 
emergency, but enormous damage is pro- 
duced by hailstorms, hurricanes, and 
forest fires caused by lightning. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of forest fires, 
with their costly damage torour timber 
resources, is caused by lightning. The 
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research on cloud seeding is related to re- 
search in these other areas. 
Fourth. We must beat Russia to the 


punch. 
H. G. Wells once wrote: 
Human h becomes more and more a 


race between education and catastrophe. 


Dr. Edward Teller has stated that if 
the present trend continues in 10 years 
the best scientists in the world will be 
Russian. This would be a disaster for 
freedom and human feelings. America 
could become as subject to Russia’s 
whims as a rat in a laboratory to an 
experimenter. If Russia beats us to the 
punch on learning how to control the 
natural laws governing weather changes, 
they could conceivably produce a 
drought over our whole continent or a 
disastrous flood. We know that the Rus- 
sians are devoting great energy and 
scientific talent to learning how to con- 
trol the weather. It is urgent that the 
United States not fall behind in this race. 

There are many calls upon Congress 
to meet the needs of the postsputnik 
world. We must consider in these seri- 
ous calls what the expected benefit as 
well as the cost of any project will be. 
In the problem of weather control I be- 
lieve the stakes are enormous and the 
cost is a relatively minor thing. Con- 
sequently, this should have high priority 
in our changing pattern of scientific re- 
search, Furthermore, basic research 
over a long and extended period of time 
is necessary for purposes of comparison 
in the area of weather modification. So 
it is urgent that Congress pass S. 86 
to pave the way for a permanent, sub- 
stantial weather research program con- 
ducted by the National Science Founda- 
tion in cooperation with other agencies. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to urge my colleagues in the 
House to support S. 86. I had joined 
with Senator Francis Case, of South Da- 
kota, in the introduction of this legisla- 
tion, and have been very gratified by 
the unanimous approval it has received 
in the Senate, in the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, and in the 
Rules Committee. I hope the House will 
today concur in this action, thus clear- 
ing it for the President, after minor 
differences have been resolved. 

Since the time man was createc, water 
has been the most valuable commodity 
to the human race. As populations in- 
creased, it became necessary for man to 
grow crops to provide food rather than 
depend on the provisions of nature. 
Since that time, the existence of pros- 
perity or famine have peen largely de- 
pendent on rainfall and wise use of 
available water. 

We in this country annually spend 
millions of dollars for drought relief. We 
spend millions more for flood relief, and 
beyond that there are untold millions 
lost in flood and drought damage. 

If the clouds could be modified so that 
rain could be produced in time of drought 
or clouds dissipated to prevent dis- 
astrous floods, the investment of a com- 
paratively small amount of money would 
be a wise investment. Even the benefits 
of more accurate and long-range fore- 
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casting offer tremendous returns for ef- 
forts expended even though we did not 
have the possibility of modifying the 
weather in any other particular. 

The use of water in America has more 
than doubled since the turn of the cen- 
tury. Annually we spend millions of 
dollars trying to discover new water 
resources and to better utilize those that 
we already have, while in the sky there 
is a reservoir of uncounted billions of 
gallons of sweet, fresh, clear water that 
nature may not drop where it is most 
needed. It seems to me we ought to 
provide the experimentation program so 
that this generation and those following 
can successfully tap that source of sup- 
ply, and to do what can be done to see 
that the supply falls where it is needed 
and does not fall where it will do dam- 
age. 


Mark Twain once said: 


Everyone talks about the weather, but 
no one does anything about it. 


This is no longer true as cloud seed- 
ing to increase rainfall has become a 
miracle of our fantastic age. There is 
no question but what the method of 
seeding silver iodide particles in clouds 
has produced rain, but we must now 
determine the extent to which this dis- 
covery can be used to benefit mankind 
and the degree of accuracy that can be 
attained in bringing down the lifegiv- 
ing moisture from the heavens. The 
purpose of this bill is to provide for a 
thorough study of the accomplishments 
as well as the potential of cloud modifi- 
cation and weather modification. 

The American Meteorology Society has 
recently released a statement on weather 
modification which outlines the general 
opinion of the field of meteorology on 
this matter. The society, composed of 
nearly 6,500 members representing 
weathermen throughout America, from 
private industry, from universities, and 
from Government weather service, prob- 
ably represents the best thinking and 
the greatest amount of knowledge and 
information on this subject. Their re- 
cent statement on the scientific aspects 
of weather modification and weather 
control is as follows: 

1. The seeding of 2 supercooled cloud 
with dry ice will usually convert at least a 
portion of the cloud to ice crystals. Under 
appropriate conditions, such seeding may 
release variable amounts of precipitation 
from fairly deep and active cumulus clouds 
in which the natural release of precipita- 
tion has not already started. Small, in- 
active cumulus clouds are usually dissipated 
when they are seeded with dry ice. Holes or 
valleys may be produced in supercooled 
layer clouds of supercooled fogs by seeding 
them with dry ice. 

2. The injection of water drops or hygro- 
scopic salt particles into active, warm (non- 
supercooled) cumulus clouds may release 
some rain. Small, inactive, warm cumulus 
may often be partially or completely dis- 
sipated by seeding them from above with 
water drops or other particles; such dis- 
sipation may occasionally be accompanied 
by the release of very light rain. 

3. In some cases warm fog and stratus 
may be dissipated in restricted regions by 
the use of certain hygroscopic materials, 

4. At temperatures below about —5° C. sil- 
ver iodide crystals are known to affect super- 
cooled clouds in much the same way as dry 
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fee. The frequent absence of clear-cut re- 
sults following the operation of ground-based 
silver iodide generators is believed to be due 
to one or more of the following causes: (a) 
the failure of the seeding material to reach 
the supercooled clouds, (b) the absence of 
clouds that could be affected by seeding, (c) 
the decay of the silver iodide, (d) the pres- 
ence of an ample supply of natural ice 
crystals, (e) topographical influences which 
defy quantitative measurement, 

5, Cloud seeding acts only to trigger the 
release of precipitation from existing clouds. 
The release of substantial amounts of pre- 
cipitation by either natural or artificial 
means requires the prexistence of an exten- 
sive moisture supply in the form of moist 
air currents and of active cloud-forming 
processes. For this reason the meteorologi- 
cal conditions most favorable for the artifi- 
cial release of precipitation are very much 
the same as those which usually lead to the 
natural] release of precipitation. This fac- 
tor plus the extreme natural variability of 
precipitation makes the evaluation of the 
effects of seeding difficult and often incon- 
clusive. 

6. Evaluations performed by independent 
agencies have yielded reasonably convinc- 
ing evidence of increases of precipitation due 
to the operation of ground-based silver io- 
dide generators only for operations con- 
ducted in cold weather in regions where 
forced lifting of the air over a mountain 
range is an important factor. No convinc- 
ing evidence has been presented which indi- 
cates that ground-based silver iodide seeding 
affects the amount or character of the pre- 
cipitation over flat country. This does not 
prove that there are no such effects but 
suggests that, if present, they are too small 
to be detected by statistical analyses of data 
available to this date. 

7. In the absence of a truly quantitative 
theory of precipitation, the best present 
means of obtaining a quantitative estimate 
of the effect of seeding on precipitation is 
through the statistical evaluation of ran- 
domized cloud seeding experiments. The 
randomization is necessary to insure valid 
interpretations of the results and a long se- 
ries of such experiments may be necessary 
to detect small effects. 

8. Present knowledge of atmospheric proc- 
esses offers no real basis for the belief 
that the weather or climate of a large por- 
tion of the country can be significantly 
modified by cloud seeding. It is not in- 
tended to rule out the possibility of large- 
scale modifications of the weather at some 
future time, but it is believed that, if possi- 
ble at all, this will require methods that 
alter the large-scale atmospheric circula- 
tions, possibly through changes in the radi- 
ation balance. 

9. All cloud seeding operations should be 
considered as experiments since the tech- 
niques are still under development and 
there is no sound basis for the quantitative 
estimation of the results in advance of the 
operation. As experiments they should be 
designed primarily to yield optimum scien- 
tific results. There is good reason to believe 
that improved returns from cloud seeding 
will result from a sound experimental ap- 
proach and this should be fostered by all 
concerned, 


There has been generated in this 
country an almost hysterical desire to 
control outer space, yet the control of 
the atmosphere is probably many times 
more important than outer space. This 
bill provides a means by which we can 
develop a control of the atmosphere. It 
provides that basic research be estab- 
lished under the National Science 
Foundation, and directs the Foundation 
to initiate and support a program of 
study, research, and evaluation in the 
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field of weather modification, giving par- 
ticular attention to areas that have ex- 
perienced floods, drought, hail, lightning, 
fog, tornados, hurricanes, and other 
weather phenomena. It also directs that 
they report annually to the President and 
to the Congress, and it grants to the 
Foundation the power and authority 
which is needed in order to carry out 
such a program effectively. 

The legislation would, Mr. Speaker, 
continue and expand under a perma- 
nent operating agency of Government, 
namely, the National Science Founda- 
tion, a research program conducted by 
the Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control, which was established by the 
83d Congress. 

It would permit the National Science 
Foundation to make grants to, or con- 
tracts with, public or private institutions 
or agencies, including cooperative pro- 
grams with States. At the present time 
no Federal agency has specific legislative 
authority or funds to carry out such a 
program of basic and applied research in 
the field of weather modification. 

The bill also directs the National 
Science Foundation to make available 
for public inspection all such information 
and data as is accumulated by them un- 
less there is good reason to the contrary 
because of security circumstances. It 
also directs the Foundation to strengthen 
basic research and education in the 
sciences, including independent research 
by individuals throughout the United 
States, and to render an annual report 
to the President prior to the 15th of Jan- 
uary of each year. It provides that such 
report shall include minority views and 
recommendations, if any, of members of 
the Board, and information as to the ac- 
quisition and disposition by the Founda- 
tion of any patents and patent rights. 

Mr. Speaker, America has already 
demonstrated what can be accomplished 
in the race for space when we set our 
minds and our efforts toward that goal. 
This bill establishes the machinery for a 
similar program to learn how to control 
the atmosphere, which is equally im- 
portant for both military and economic 
purposes. 

It should be pointed out, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the hearings in both the House 
and the Senate not one single witness 
appeared in opposition to the passage of 
this bill. It seems to me that this 
unanimous endorsement of this legis- 
lation testifies as to its importance and 
the desire on the part of both lay and 
scientific citizens to learn more about 
what man can do to assist nature in 
providing the necessary water in the 
areas where man has chosen to live 
rather than where nature has chosen to 
deposit its water resources. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Florida, as 
the rest of the Nation, depend on good 
weather and good weather forecasting in 
their everyday lives. The effects of trop- 
ical hurricanes and floods constitute a 
realistic threat to our crops, industry, 
and the welfare of our citizens and 
visitors. 

Legislation of the type presently be- 
fore the House, S. 86, will add to the un- 
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derstanding of weather, its improved 
forecasting, and eventual modification. 
All sections of the country are vitally in- 
terested in this program, because of the 
ravages of bad weather, such as drought, 
flood, tornadoes, and the other devastat- 
ing forces of nature on the rampage. 

The Nation’s defense effort will bene- 
fit from this measure because weather 
information, research, and modification 
is of such great importance to the opera- 
tions of the Military Establishment. 

Every American looks forward to the 
day when the weather will work for us 
in our jobs and recreation, and this bill 
will be a big step in the right direction, 
by establishing a sound program for 
study and evaluation in the field of 
weather modification. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether the bill is broad 
enough to take advantage of the Stam- 
ford research program which, as I un- 
derstand it, is envisioned to control the 
weather to the west of the western border 
of the United States in the Pacific and 
thereby bring additional rain to the 
western portion of the country. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the basis of this resolution 
is to do something about the fire hazards 
in our great forests in this country. 
That is the prime purpose of it. How- 
ever, there is a provision in the bill which 
would permit the National Science 
Foundation to foster the interchange of 
scientific information among scientists 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. So the answer to the gentleman's 
question is that it would. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the committee bill to pro- 
vide for a research program in the field 
of weather modification, to be conduct- 
ed by the National Science Foundation. 

Some time ago, I appeared before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce which 
reported this bill. At that time, I spoke 
very strongly in favor of the legislation 
because of my conviction that we must 
miss no opportunity to make maximum 
use of our water and land resources, 

I have grown up in the State of South 
Dakota, a State with abundant agricul- 
tural resources that produces much of 
the Nation’s food. I have experienced, 
however, as have our farmers, the dis- 
couraging results of scant rainfall. We 
have known years when it was virtually 
impossible to produce the good things 
that are necessary to sustain the dining 
tables of: America. 

This bill,seeks to explore the possibili- 
ties of weather control and modification 
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with the end in view of encouraging 
rainfall in areas of low precipitation. 
Much worthwhile investigation has al- 
ready been conducted in this field. We 
do not know all of the answers as yet, but 
it seems clear to me that we ought to ac- 
celerate our study, investigation, and re- 
search in this potentially profitable field. 

I strongly urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this legislation 
is to set up a program of research in 
weather modification under the National 
Science Foundation. 

As introduced in the other body, S. 86 
would have extended the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Weather Control and provided 
a 5-year, $5 million study of weather 
control. As amended, the bill would 
provide for continuation of the program 
by a permanent agency of the Federal 
Government. 

The Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control was established by Public Law 
256, 83d Congress, to study and evaluate 
various experiments indicating that man 
can modify clouds and cause precipita- 
tion by various means and under certain 
conditions. 

The committee, which went out of 
existence last December 31, in its final 
report recommended the enactment of 
S. 86. In evaluating studies and opera- 
tions in mountainous regions of the west 
coast of the United States under selected 
conditions, the committee reported 
that— 

The evidence indicates that cloud seeding 
has produced an average increase of 10- to 
15-percent in the precipitation from seeded 
storms. 


As for other regions, however, the re- 
port stated that— 

The same procedures and testing methods 
did not detect any change in the precipita- 
tion— 


that could be attributed to cloud 
seeding. The report added: 

But the fact that no increase in pre- 
cipitation was detected does not warrant 
the conclusion that there was no increase; 
the increase may have been too slight to 
measure by the statistical methods used. 
In these areas, analytical difficulties are 
multiplied by the complicated rainfall proc- 
esses in contrast to the comparatively simple 
west coast rainfall process. 


Later in the report, the Advisory 
Committee pointed out that— 

In the absence of any clear-cut statistical 
conclusions, a farmer in a Midwestern 
State is still faced with the question: 
Should he buy commercial cloud seeding 
services? 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as research in 
weather modification involves problems 
of such scope and magnitude that they 
can be studied adequately only by a 
well-coordinated Federal program, the 
committee has recommended enactment 
of S. 86. 

S. 86 passed the Senate without oppo- 
sition. A subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce held hearings March 18 and 
19 of this year, at which time, leading 
experts in this field appeared and testi- 
fied in favor of the legislation. There 
was no opposition. Affected Government 
agencies recommended favorable action. 
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The House amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, is technical 
in nature. The amendment is not in- 
tended to change the purpose or scope 
of the Senate bill. As passed by the 
Senate the bill authorized and directed 
the National Science Foundation to un- 
dertake the program and authorized the 
transfer of certain functions of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control 
to the National Science Foundation. 
However, the advisory committee has 
now gone out of existence. Transferring 
functions of an organization no longer 
in existence presented difficulties. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee decided to re- 
write the Senate bill as an amendment 
to the National Science Foundation Act. 

Mr. Speaker, to reach correct conclu- 
sions on this important problem, scien- 
tifically controlled experiments are nec- 
essary. These must include both basic 
research and actual field tests, 

In a statement presented at the hear- 
ings, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, 
National Science Foundation, outlined 
the problem as follows: 

I am familiar with the problems involved, 
not only as Director of the National Science 
Foundation but also from having been a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control. From the evaluation ac- 
tivities of the advisory committee, evidence 
to date seems clearly to indicate that no 
large rain-producing effects will be achieved 
by present means without further basic re- 
search to acquire a much fuller understand- 
ing of the processes by which nature pro- 
duces rain or snow. Ability to modify 
weather including control of precipitation, 
presupposes accurate knowledge of what 
would happen at a predetermined time if we 
did not attempt modification. The word 
“modify” means “change’’—changing some- 
thing that we know in advance would happen 
naturally. Clearly better understanding is 
also needed for accurate prediction. 

It is my view, both from the studies of the 
committee and from consideration given to 
the subject in the Foundation, that by far 
the most important element toward effective 
progress in weather modification at this time 
lies in a planned program in support of re- 
search by competent scientists on the funda- 
mental problems dealing with the precipita- 
tion process. 


In outlining a proposed program to 
carry out the responsibilities which 
would be given the Foundation by this 
legislation, Dr. Waterman stated: 


If S. 86 is enacted, the National Science 
Foundation intends to press, as a matter of 
priority, for further effective basic research 
in the general area of weather modification, 
particularly in the fields of cloud physics and 
meteorology. It will carry forward evaluation 
programs begun by the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control, and to the extent that 
sufficient scientific knowledge is available, 
initiate and support such applied research or 
development work as may appear reasonably 
promising. In undertaking the applied re- 
search and development activities, the Foun- 
dation would welcome and expect the co- 
operation of other Government agencies, 
such as the Departments of Defense, Inter- 
ior, and Agriculture, and the Weather 
Bureau. It is my understanding that un- 
der S. 86 the Foundation could transfer 
funds to such agencies for these purposes, 


The question of how much this pro- 
gram is going to cost was raised in the 


hearings by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL], when he asked Dr. 
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Paul Klopsteg, Associate Director of the 
National Science Foundation, the fol- 
lowing question: 

I have been doing some thinking here about 
two things. First, what is the amount and 
the extent of the program that you pro- 
pose to carry out under this specific piece 
of legislation, dollar-and-cents-wise? Here 
we are dealing with a blank check. I would 
like to know what you folks proposed to do 
with this after we pass this legislation. 


Dr. Klopsteg’s answer was as follows: 

It is a little bit early to prognosticate fig- 
ures with any degree of confidence, but let 
me say that as we move into this field more 
vigorously—we have already been supporting 
some projects in meteorology as part of our 
earth-sciences program—we would expect 
that during the first year of operation for 
which funds might be asked, we could per- 
haps usefully apply somewhere near a mil- 
lion dollars. This amount, depending upon 
the wisdom with which the program is man- 
aged and in terms of the advice given us, 
might grow somewhat during the succeeding 
years. 

The first version of S. 86, as I recall it, pro- 
vided for $5 million to be authorized for a 
5-year program. I think that we can use 
that as a point of departure to guide our 
thinking as to the amount involved. 


Mr. Speaker, it should also be pointed 
out that the committee substitute con- 
tains important language dealing with 
the availability of information obtained 
by the foundation under this legislation. 

The committee has given considerable 
attention to this matter, in view of the 
censorship abuses uncovered by the 
Special Subcommittee on Government 
Information of the House Government 
Operations Committee. Under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss], this 
subcommittee has done outstanding work 
in asserting the right of the press and 
individual citizens to information con- 
cerning the affairs of the executive agen- 
cies and departments of our Govern- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, the committee has 
taken the position that all information 
furnished under this act should be 
available for public inspection unless 
there is some good reason to the con- 
trary. The committee was in full agree- 
ment with the need to keep information 
confidential if disclosure would conflict 
with the national security. Language 
has been provided in the bill at subsec- 
tion (f) (4) of the new section 14, which 
the committee substitute proposes to in- 
sert into the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. This subsection reads: 

(4) Information contained in any state- 
ment, report, record, or other document fur- 
nished pursuant to this subsection shall be 
available for public inspection, except (A) 
information authorized or required by stat- 
ute to be withheld, and (B) information 
classified in accordance with law to protect 
the national security. The foregoing sen- 
tence shall not be interpreted to authorize 
or require the publication, divulging, or dis- 
closure of any information described in sec- 
tion 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, except that the Director may disclose 
information described in such section 1905, 
furnished pursuant to this subsection, when- 
ever he determines that the withholding 
thereof would be contrary to the purposes of 
this section and section 3 (a) (9) of this act. 
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Similar provisions providing for pub- 
Jic access to information have been 
written into H. R. 12575, the National 
Aeronautics and Outer Space Act of 
1958—section 503—and the Senate ver- 
sion of this bill, S. 3603, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958— 
section 302. 

Clauses (A) and (B) of this subsec- 
tion provides adequate safeguards 
against the release of data classified for 
security purposes. The language of 
subsection (f) (4) otherwise makes pos- 
sible the widest possible dissemination 
of information on weather modification, 
so important to both the public and to 
the scientists working in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, the potential long-range 
importance of weather modification 
makes it imperative that we act 
promptly to authorize the research pro- 
gram provided for in this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

‘The bill was passed. 

‘The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, to provide for 
a program of study, research, and evalu- 
ation in the field of weather modifica- 
tion.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC AIR- 
PORT IN OR NEAR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12311) to 
amend the act of September 7, 1950 (re- 
lating to the construction of a public 
airport in or near the District of Colum- 
bia), to remove the limitation on the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for construction. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of a public airport in or in the vicinity 
of the District of Columbia”, approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 770, ch. 905), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
for the construction of the airport author- 
ized by this act, and such sum shall remain 
available until expended. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such other 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 
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EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS ON THE EXECUTION 
OF CERTAIN LEADERS OF THE 
HUNGARIAN PEOPLE 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 343. 

The clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Whereas the revolt of the Hungarian peo- 
ple in 1956 against Soviet control was ac- 
claimed by freedom-loving people through- 
out the world; and 

Whereas the suppression of the Hungar- 
ian revolt of 1956 by the Armed Forces of 
the Soviet Union was condemned by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas the leader of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and people in the unsuccessful 
revolt against Soviet oppression was induced 
to leave the sanctuary of the Yugoslavian 
Embassy in Budapest on promises of safe 
conduct and fair treatment on the part of 
the Hungarian Communist regime which 
was not in a position to take such action 
without the approval of the Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas these promises were treacher- 
ously ignored by Soviet forces and Imre 
Nagy was seized and held incommunicado; 
and 

Whereas the Soviet imposed Communist 
regime of Hungary has now announced that 
Imre Nagy, together with his colleagues, 
Miklos Gimes, Pal Maleter, and Jozsef Szil- 
agyi, have been tried and executed in secret; 
and 

Whereas this brutal political reprisal 
shocks the conscience of decent mankind: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the President of the United States express 
through the organs of the United Nations 
and through all other appropriate channels, 
the deep sense of indignation of the United 
States at this act of barbarism and perfidy 
of the Government of the Soviet Union and 
its instrument for the suppression of the 
independence of Hungary, the Hungarian 
Communist regime; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the President 
of the United States express through all ap- 
propriate channels the sympathy of the peo- 
ple of the United States for the people of 
Hungary on the occasion of this new expres- 
sion of their ordeal of political oppression 
and terror. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

“Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution expresses the indignation of 
the United States at the perfidy and 
barbarism of the Soviet Union and of the 
Soviet-dominated Government of Hun- 
gary in the execution of Imre Nagy and 
his colleagues. It expresses our sym- 
pathy for the heroic and oppressed peo- 
ple of Hungary in their ordeal of polit- 
ical oppression and terror. It states the 
sense of the Congress that the President 
should express our indignation at this 
perfidious act through the organs of the 
United Nations and through other ap- 
propriate channels. Similarly, it states 
the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should express our sympathy for 
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the people of Hungary through appro- 
priate channels. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a letter 
received from the Department of State: 

Jone 19, 1958. 
‘The Honorable THOMAS E. MORGAN, 

Acting Chairman, Committee on For- 
eign Afairs, House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dear Dr. Morcan: This is in response to 
your request for the Department's views on 
the draft concurrent resolution introduced 
today by Mr. CARNAHAN regarding the execu- 
tion of certain leaders of the recent revolt in 
Hungary. 

The Department of State strongly sup- 
ports the adoption of this resolution. 

The secret execution of Premier Imre Nagy 
and his colleagues, after promises of safe 
conduct by the Hungarian puppet regime 
‘under the domination of the Soviet Union, 
is an act of treachery ‘which deserves the 
condemnation of the civilized world. The 
enslaved people of Hungary have the deep 
sympathy of the people of the United States, 
and the expression of such sympathy in the 
proposed resolution is wholly appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr. 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, today 
my heart is heavy. I know that the 
same is true of each Member of this 
body and of every civilized human being. 
I regret the perfidy of the Soviet-inspired 
execution of Imre Nagy with deep indig- 
nation. It is only one more example of 
the terrible oppression which the Hun- 
garian people are undergoing. 

The resolution expresses the indigna- 
tion of the United States and of all free- 
dom-loving people at the perfidy and 
barbarism of the Soviet Union and of 
the Soviet puppet government, the 
so-called government of Hungary. In 
executing Imre Nagy the Soviet Union 
and its puppet have once more demon- 
strated their uncivilized and barbarous 
nature. The resolution also expresses 
our sympathy to the Hungarian people 
and requests the President to express 
this sympathy through all appropriate 
channels. Similarly, it requests him to 
express through the United Nations and 
all appropriate channels our deep sense 
of indignation. 

The increasingly oppressive character 
of the Soviet Communist dictatorship in 
Hungary was challenged in the fall of 
1956 by the then Hungarian Premier, 
Imre Nagy, and the Hungarian populace. 
Resentment was so strong and resistance 
so successful against the Communist dic- 
tatorship that the Soviet Union found it 
mecessary to rush troops into Budapest 
and other key spots. These Soviet troops 
plunged the country into a blood bath 
that resulted in the death of thousands 
of Hungarian patriots, while countless 
thousands of others were forced to seek 
refuge abroad. 

This crude and callous Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary was a matter of spe- 
cial debate and vote in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. On November 8, 
1956, the General Assembly condemned 
the Soviet Union for its actions in Hun- 
gary by a vote of 50 to 8. Indicative of 
the Soviet Union’s small concern for 
world opinion was its replacement of the 
Nagy government with one of its own 
chosen puppets named Kadar. Nagy 
himself, together with a few associates, 
was promised safe conduct from the 
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Yugoslav Embassy where he had fied. 
No sooner had he left the confines of the 
Embassy than he was seized by agents 
of the puppet regime. Nothing definite 
was heard of his fate until a few days 
ago when it was announced that he and 
three of his associates had been tried 
in secret and executed. 

This latest action is only further evi- 
dence of the complete disdain that the 
Soviet Union and its international pup- 
pets have for the dignity of small and 
peacefully inclined governments and for 
the concern of world opinion. It is this 
type of action which led Ambassador 
Lodge to make this observation about the 
Soviet Union in a statement he made at 
the United Nations General Assembly last 
fall: 

Here is a Government which has been con- 
demned by the United Nations 3 times in 
the past year for its actions in Hungary; 
which has violated the expressed wishes of 
the United Nations more than 30 times in 
the past 8 years; which has abused its United 
Nations veto power 82 times, accusing the 
overwhelming majority of the human race 
of wanting war. 


A few months ago there seemed to be a 
considerable number of people in the 
world who believed that the dictators in 
the Kremlin had embarked on a new 
course, that they were really trying to 
live in peace with their neighbors and 
that if we in the United States would 
nurture and encourage this new spirit, 
the world could enter upon a new era. 
It has seemed to me that in recent weeks 
this sentiment has tended to diminish 
and in certain areas to disappear. There 
were too frequent indications that the 
Soviet policy and Soviet practice have 
not changed. 

The current reports of the latest Com- 
munist treachery and brutality in Hun- 
gary must inevitably remove all doubt as 
to the character and the intentions of 
the Soviet regime. I do not believe that 
anyone in the world can contemplate 
what has happened in Hungary without 
realizing that the Soviet menace remains 
undiminished and that the free nations 
of the world cannot hope for peace and 
security until a true democracy has been 
established in Russia. 

Let us renew and intensify our efforts 
in the cold war; let us find means to 
alleviate the suffering of the peoples en- 
slaved by the Communist dictators. Let 
us use every available means to bring to 
people everywhere the full record of 
Soviet perfidy and cruelty. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the people in my District are 
aroused by the brutal act of punish- 
ment and resultant executions of the 
courageous Hungarian freedom fighters. 

I believe this resolution is necessary 
in order that the world will know how 
the American people feel about this 
tragedy. Perhaps it will have the de- 
sired effect upon the brutal Communist 
leaders who are responsible. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] and all 
the members of the House Committee on 
Poreign Affairs for their prompt action 
in this concurrent resolution to 
the floor of the House for our considera- 
tion. I know that its terms express the 
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thoughts of every Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States and that it 
will be adopted without a single dissent- 
ing vote. 

_ Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs I shall vote for House Concurrent 
Resolution 343, first introduced by our 
distinguished colleague from Missouri 
(Mr. CARNAHAN]; heavy of heart that 
once again the actions of the U. S. S. R. 
have violated every law of decency and 
honor. 

The secret trial and execution of Imre 
Nagy, together with Miklos Gimes, Pal 
Maleter, and Joseph Szilagyi shocks the 
world. Surely there is no censure severe 
enough for such brutal action. 

Surely this barbarism, this perfidy of 
the Government of the Soviet Union 
should be a final proof to all the world 
that Communist regimes cannot be 
trusted. 

How many more lessons must we have? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has unanimously adopted House Con- 
current Resolution 343. I am sure the 
unanimity of this action bespeaks the 
sadness and revulsion which is felt 
throughout our country and the rest of 
the civilized world at the news of the 
killing of former Premier Imre Nagy of 
Hungary, Defense Minister Pal Maleter, 
together with two other Hungarian 
leaders, Miklos Gimes and Jozsef 
Szilagyi. Here we have an instance in 
which leaders of a great people sought 
to help their fellow citizens achieve 
freedom and self-government. The 
revolution of the Hungarian people it- 
self was ruthlessly put down by the guns 
and bayonets of Soviet Russia. Now, in 
this spectacle we see the price that is 
paid by men who sought freedom. 

If further demonstration were needed, 
this should point out the ruthlessness of 
the Soviet Communist regime. Not 
their words, but their deeds speak the 
loudest. There are people who say that 


This must be taken by all Americans 
as a further warning against belief in 
the assurances of the Communists. It 
is but another demonstration of the fact 
that their words mean nothing. Let us 
remember the killing of these brave 
patriots. If their deaths bring to men 
in the Free World a fuller realization of 
the horror and dangers of communism, 
then they shall not have died in vain. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the concurrent resolution is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr.Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair is 
going to ask somebody to put this bill 
over until Monday if the yeas and nays 
are | The resolution was 
unanimously 


passed. 

Mr. JUDD. But the fact is that the 
value of this resolution is to let people 
who are fighting a life and death strug- 
gle know that the Congress of the 
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United States unanimously approved 
this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
see how it could be more unanimous 
than a unanimous vote. 

Mr. JUDD. May I ask for a division, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jupp), there 
were—ayes 171, noes none. 

So the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from the 
State Department, just before the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks just previous to the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
previous to the passage of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on Roll- 
eall No. 103, taken earlier in the day, E 
was inadvertently away from the floor 
of the House. Had I been present I 
would have voted “yea.” 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE BALTIC NATIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
three main ethnic groups which make 
up the 5 million people of the Baltic 
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countries have long and distinct his- 
tories. In 1918, the Estonians, Latvians 
and Lithuanians regained their inde- 
pendence after enduring the heavy yoke 
of Czarist Russia for more than a cen- 
tury. After World War I all three of 
these nations proclaimed their freedom 
and reconstituted themselves as inde- 
pendent, sovereign nations. Soon they 
were admitted into the family of nations, 
and for two decades they became pro- 
gressive, democratic republics. They 
worked hard at the task of rebuilding 
and strengthening their respective coun- 
tries; considering the short time and the 
circumstances they accomplished won- 
ders. In every field of human activity 
they made tremendous advances, and 
in many ways they were regarded as 
model democratic states. 

During all that time their foe and in- 
veterate enemy was watching their prog- 
ress and prosperity with jealousy and 
envy. The rulers in the Kremlin had 
their evil designs on these countries; 
they wanted to put an end to democracy 
there, annex these countries; and en- 
Slave their innocent inhabitants. In 
June of 1940 the three independent Bal- 
tic nations ceased to exist as sovereign 
nations. From then on they becam 
part of the Soviet Union. $ 

It was hoped that at the end of the 
last war these peoples would be freed, 
but that was not to be. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment had insisted and still insists 
that these countries were peaceably an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union. But the 
whole world knows that they were occu- 
pied by force, and their inhabitants were 
enslaved under Communist tyranny pre- 
vailing there. The Soviet occupation 
and annexation of these countries has 
been condemned by the Free World. We 
have denounced the inhuman treatment 
accorded to the helpless citizens of these 
countries by the Kremlin agents, and 
their betrayal by the Kremlin stooges. 
This rally, by condemning such inhuman 
acts and illegal moves of the Soviet 
Union, calls the attention of the Free 
World to Communist inhumanities, and 
thereby renders a very useful public 
service. I lend my wholehearted sup- 
port to the aims and purposes of this 
rally, and ardently hope that its message 
may be heard around the world. 


THE PRICE OF WATERMELONS 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, many 
times I have stated on the floor of the 
House that one of the chief problems of 
the farmer is the fact that he does not 
get a fair share of the consumer’s dollar. 
The prices that the watermelon growers 
are now receiving in the Eighth District 
of Florida, my District, illustrates again 
this great problem. The price of water- 
melons in the grocery store here in the 
metropolitan area where my family does 
its grocery shopping is 5 cents a pound. 
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The farmers at home are receiving from 
one-fourth cent to 1 cent a pound. In 
other words, they are getting a high of 20 
percent of the consumer’s dollar, and a 
low of just 5 percent of the consumer’s 
dollar. I have written letters to the De- 
fense Department pleading with them to 
feature watermelons on their menus at 
this time of the year, and I have taken 
other steps to try to be of help to our 
watermelon growers. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that just as our potato growers 
in my District were not able to get 
enough for their potato crops to pay for 
the expenses of production, that our 
watermelon growers will find themselves 
in the same terrible plight. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has reported an omnibus agricultural bill 
that, if passed into law, will not solve 
all of the problems of the American 
farmer. It will, however, be a tremen- 
dous help to many of our farmers. It 
will try to preserve for the farmer a fair 
share of the consumer’s income, and the 
bill will also be very helpful to the con- 
sumers of America. 

I hope when this important measure 
is discussed on the floor of the House 
that my colleagues who do not under- 
stand the problems of the farmer will 
refrain from charging that the high 
prices are due to the farmer’s great prof- 
its. The tragic fact remains today as 
true as it was last year that despite some 
improvement in the livestock market, the 
American farmer is not receiving his just 
share of the Nation’s income. 


BOATING SAFETY 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has reported to the 
House the Bill (H. R. 11078) to promote 
boating safety on the navigable waters 
of the United States, and so forth, 

The Rules Committee has now granted 
a rule under which the proposed legisla- 
tion can be brought to the floor for de- 
bate and consideration. 

Legislation to establish basic regula- 
tions of mechanically propelled boats is 
badly needed. The instant proposals 
are minimum and many feel the bill does 
not go far enough. 

The Virginian-Pilot in an editorial in 
its issue of May 21 discusses the mat- 
ter at some length, I commend its read- 
ing to you. t 

A View Too NARROW FOR SAFE BOATING 

A curious clash between two North 
Carolina Congressmen representing coastal 
districts has resulted in the grounding of a 
bill extending registration requirements to 
all powerboats. 

Representative HERBERT BONNER, of Wash- 
ington, as Chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine Committee, is sponsor of the legisla- 
tion. It would require that all self-propelled 
boats, regardless of their length and whether 
they are in salt or fresh water, be numbered 
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and subject to new safety regulations and 
court processes. 

The Bonner bill was drafted after almost 
3 years of hearings conducted about the 
country. Mr BOoNNER’s committee recruited 
the assistance of the National Council of 
State Governments. Paul Johnston, director 
of the North Carolina Department of Admin- 
istration, headed a subcommittee which sub- 
mitted a plan incorporated in the bill. Un- 
der the plan the States would conduct the 
licensing. 

After the bill had been piloted through 
many discussions and wished a bon voyage by 
the Merchant Marine Committee, Represent- 
ative GRAHAM BARDEN, of New Bern, opposed 
it in the House Rules Committee. As a re- 
sult, the Rules Committee voted 5 to 5 
against sending it onto the floor. 

Why did Mr. Barpen decide to drown his 
colleague’s project? The bill, he insisted, 
would create a hardship for boatowners in 
his District, He recalled that in 1939 he put 
through an amendment to the 1918 Number- 
ing Act exempting all boats 16 feet long and 
under, because the Coast Guard had been 
arresting owners of unlicensed small craft in 
New Bern. 

Also, Mr. BARDEN asserted that “we already 
have all the necessary safety statutes on the 
books if they were only enforced.” 

It is true that boat-safety laws are on the 
books—national, State, and local. Though 
powerboats of 16 feet and less need not be 
registered, they, like larger craft, are covered 
by the Federal Motorboat Act of 1940. That 
act forbids reckless and negligent operation 
of even rowboats with outboard motors. It 
provides for a fine up to $2,000 and a 1-year 
prison term for violators. 

But inasmuch as smaller boats bear no 
numbers, identification of them and their 
owners is difficult. The Coast Guard, lack- 
ing shallow-draft, speedy patrol boats, as 
well as personnel to operate them, is at a 
disadvantage in enforcing the law. Its offi- 
cers have learned that busy Federal courts 
are inclined to view boat-arrest cases as 
trivial. Only in instances where loss of life 
or considerable property damage is involyed 
is prosecution likely to be successful. 

The Bonner bill would simplify enforce- 
ment of the Federal boat-safety laws. It 
provides for recklessness and negligence 
cases to be tried before the Coast Guard 
administrative units, rather than by United 
States judges. (Appeals to formal courts 
could be taken.) The identifying numbers 
would facilitate arrests, 

That some facility is needed is borne out 
by the fact that in Tidewater, as an example, 
there are State and local as well as Federal 
laws against reckless and noisy operation of 
powerboats, yet police arrests here are as 
unlikely to be made as Coast Guard arrests. 
Again, equipment and manpower are lacking, 

The growth of small boating in recent 
years has been phenomenal. At Fifth Coast 
Guard District headquarters here, 50,000 
small boats are registered for Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. Coast Guard enforcement officers 
estimate there are 7 to 8 times that many 
unregistered boats in the district. 

Many of the small-boat owners belong to 
boating organizations. The more respon- 
sible of these organizations are on record as 
favoring more effective regulations against 
reckless boat handling—much of which, 
their members feel, is the result of inex- 
perience and ignorance, rather than of law 
defiance. Coast Guard spokesmen say that 
the Bonner bill would fill a serious vacuum 
in boating legislation. 

Yet Representative BARDEN saw fit to tor- 
pedo the bill in the interest of what he 
understands the boatmen in his district to 
want. He acted with appalling provincial- 
ism. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 
PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days within which to extend 
their remarks on the public works ap- 
propriation bill which passed the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
103 I was unavoidably detained on im- 
portant business. I want the RECORD 
to show that had I been present I would 
have voted “aye” on the public works 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall 104 I was absent taking care of 
important business for a constituent. I 
would like the Recorp to show that 
had I been present I would have voted 
“yes.” 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Brownson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, late 
last Thursday afternoon I was forced to 
leave by plane for Indianapolis about 5 
minutes before the two rollcalls on the 
President's Defense Department reor- 
ganization bill. I voted on all three 
amendments during the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. On the teller vote and on the 
voice votes and votes by division, I 
voted in favor of the proposals made by 
the President. Had I not been forced to 
leave to attend the graduation of my 
oldest daughter, Nancy, that night in 
Indianapolis, I would have continued my 
support of the President’s recommenda- 
tions by voting for the motion to recom- 
mit, and, when that failed, I would have 
voted in favor of final passage. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the managers - 


on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tomorrow, Friday night, to file 
a conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12181 to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CENTENNIAL OF BUCHANAN 
COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, a cele- 
bration of considerable significance is 
taking place this week in one of the coun- 
ties of my Ninth Congressional District. 

Buchanan County, located in the 
northwestern part of the district, and 
joining Kentucky and West Virginia, is 
officially observing its 100th anniversary 
2s a county of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. A week-long series of events 
is now under way to commemorate this 
occasion. 

I desire to bring this celebration to the 
attention of the Congress. And, on be- 
half of the people of Buchanan County, 
invite each Member to visit the county 
during this centennial year. A cordial 
welcome will await any visitor, and I am 
sure the famous hospitality of Buchanan 
and Virginia will be found in abundance. 

Buchanan County was formed from 
the adjoining counties of Russell and 
Tazewell. The Legislature of Virginia 
acted on February 13, 1858, to make it a 
county of the Commonwealth. Prior to 
this legisłative action, the people of the 
county were making great progress to- 
ward eventual recognition as a separate 
political entity; following the approvai 
of the legislature, this progress has con- 
tinued through these 100 years being cel- 
ebrated this week. And, knowing the 
industrious people of Buchanan, I am 
confident such activity will continue un- 
abated through the centuries. 

The county was named for James Bu- 
chanan, of Pennsylvania, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States when the 
county was formed. The county seat, 
Grundy, was named for Felix Grundy, a 
close associate of President Andrew 
Jackson. 

The first settlers in Buchanan found a 
beautiful, mountainous region with a 
magnificent growth of hardwood timber. 
These first settlers engaged in farming, 
grazing, and lumbering. Buchanan 
hardwood was floated out on the streams 
to nearby markets and lumbering was of 
primary importance for many years. 

A great transformation occurred in 
Buchanan with the coming of the rail- 
roads in the 1930’s and the opening of 
the county’s extensive coal deposits. To- 
day, coal mining is the primary source 
of employment and is the basis of the 
county’s economy. Buchanan is Vir- 
ginia’s leading coal-producing county. 

A festive atmosphere exists in Grundy 
and throughout the county this week as 
the centennial celebration is conducted. 
Preparations for this long-awaited event 
have been made by a centennial commis- 
sion; men, women, and children are tak- 
ing part; and an influx of visitors is 
expected. 

It is significant, and illustrative of the 
county’s deep concern for the enhance- 
ment of the meaningful things in life, 
that the celebration opened with an in- 
terdenominational religious service last 
Sunday. 

A historical pageant, Gem of the 
Cumberlands, is being presented each 
evening. This spectacle traces the 
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county’s 100 years of history since Feb- 
ruary 13, 1858. There have been pa- 
rades, fireworks, and contests. On 
Saturday, centennial balls will be held at 
two different locations in the county. 

A special event yesterday—Labor and 
Industry Day—was a coal-loading con- 
test. This contest and the displays of 
mining equipment point up Buchanan's 
dependence on the coal industry, which 
is expanding. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Buchanan County 
is celebrating 100 years of progress this 
week. There is pageantry and jubila- 
tion. But underlying these things are 
visions and plans for the coming years. 
These citizens are not content to rest on 
accomplishments of the past; they are 
aiming for the future. They intend to 
maintain their rightful place as one of 
Virginia’s leading counties. They will 
continue to take pride in being hard- 
working, loyal and responsible American 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a real pleasure to 
bring this 100th anniversary celebration 
to the attention of my colleagues, I am 
proud to represent the people of Bu- 
chanan County in the Congress. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE IN 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request fo the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a basic need for legislation requiring 
the Federal Government as an employer 
to conform to the $1 minimum hourly 
rate now in effect in private industry. 

It is amazing to learn that there are 
certain Federal Government workers 
who are paid less than the $1 minimum 
wage. Because of this low wage stand- 
ard, many employees in Federal laun- 
dries have not received wage adjust- 
ments for 4 and 5 years. 

When the 83d Congress approved 
Public Law 763, it provided that many 
Federal employees working in laundries 
be removed from coverage of the Classi- 
fication Act, which fixes the salaries of 
most Federal white-collar employees. 
These workers, employed for the most 
part in the Veterans’ Administration 
and Public Health Service, were trans- 
ferred to the wage board system. Un- 
der this program, the wages of these 
individuals are determined on a prevail- 
ing rate basis. 

In taking this action, most of the 
agencies recognized their responsibility 
to conform to the $1 minimum wage, 
even though the Federal Government as 
an employer is excluded from Fair La- 
bor Standards Act coverage. 

However, prior to the transfer noted 
above, thousands of laundry workers 
had been paid under the wage system 
for many years. These employees 
worked in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force laundries. 

Some years ago, the Navy Department 
decided it also would pay a $1 minimum 
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hourly rate in keeping with the general 
policy of the executive branch for pri- 
vate industry workers. 

Hence, the Army and Air Force are 
the only agencies, to my knowledge, 
which have not established the $1 floor 
for their wage board employees. 

This matter has been the subject of 
correspondence and discussions between 
employee group representatives and 
Army-Air Force Wage Board officials 
during the past several years. 

In February 1956, I am informed, the 
Secretary of Labor was asked by the em- 
ployees to intervene with the Army-Air 
Force Board to secure adoption of the $1 
minimum wage. Although the Depart- 
ment of Labor conferred with Army-Air 
Force officials about the matter, the 
Wage Board failed to accept the $1 
hourly rate. 

The Board maintained that the pre- 
vailing-rate principle requires it to pay 
the median rate for similar occupations 
in private laundries in the surrounding 
locality. It asserted that where indi- 
vidual States have enacted minimum 
wage legislation, the Board will accept 
that figure as a floor in the laundries 
of the two military agencies. Since few, 
if any, States have the $1 minimum rate, 
this decision does not alleviate the sit- 
uation of Federal laundry workers in 
any way. 

Listed below are a few typical instances 
where Army and Air Force laundry em- 
ployees are receiving less than the $1 
minimum provided in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Fort Benning, Columbus, Ga.: All em- 
ployees in wage board grades 1 through 
5 receive less than the $1 rate. Some 
employees in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 are paid 
hourly rates below the figure prescribed 
by the act. 

__ Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 

Ala.: All employees in wage board grades 
1 through 7 receive less than the $1 rate. 
Some in grades 8 and 9 are paid less 
than $1. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.: All employees in wage board 
grades 1 through 5 receive less than the 
$l rate. Some workers in grades 6 and 7 
are paid less than $1 per hour. 

It is incomprehensible to me that the 
Federal Government as an employer 
should refuse to accept the intent of 
Congress in establishing minimum rates 
of hourly pay for workers generally. The 
Army and Air Force are the only Federal 
agencies which have failed to see the 
desirability of the principle. 

. Furthermore, Congress has heard on 
more than one occasion statements by 
high officials of the executive branch that 
the Federal Government as an employer 
should provide benefits for its employees 
consistent with the best practices in pri- 
vate industry and should adopt the role 
of a model employer. 

In view of the failure of the agencies 
involved to take administrative action to 
eliminate this obvious inequity, the only 
remaining course of action is considera- 
tion of the matter by Congress. The bill 
rectifying this situation is attached. 

It provides simply that all Federal and 
District of Columbia Government agen- 
cies shall observe the hourly minimum 
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rate fixed by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and prohibits any agency from em- 
ploying individuals whose conditions of 
employment would be deemed “oppres- 
ive child labor” as defined elsewhere in 
the act. 


EXECUTION OF HUNGARIAN 
PATRIOTS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include at the con- 
clusion thereof certain newspaper ar- 
ticles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the House for the passage of 
the Carnahan resolution regarding the 
execution of certain Hungarian leaders. 
In this connection I intend to address 
my remarks further. 

Mr. Speaker, within the last few days, 
the announcement has come, first from 
Moscow and then from Budapest, of the 
secret execution of several leaders of the 
ill-fated Hungarian uprising of 1956. 
Those executed were former Prime Min- 
ister Imre Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter, mili- 
tary hero of the revolt, and two journal- 
ists, Miklos Gimes, and Jozsef Szilagyi. 
The time and place of the executions 
were not given in the Communist an- 
nouncements. 

This is a shocking and tragic piece of 
news. What makes it even more so is 
the fact that the two best-known figures, 
Nagy and Maleter, were treacherously 
arrested by the Soviet troops after the 
most solemn pledge for their safety had 
been given and received. 

Let me recall these two acts of be- 
trayal. When the Hungarian revolt was 
crushed by Soviet military might, Imre 
Nagy sought sanctuary in the Yugoslav 
Legation in Budapest, exactly as Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty sought safety in our Le- 
gation and where he still resides. On 
November 22, 18 days after the end of 
the uprising, Russian soldiers seized Nagy 
as he was leaving his sanctuary with a 
pledge of safe conduct from both the 
Communist Hungarian Government and 
the Russian military. It is small won- 
der today that Marshal Tito utters angry 
charges of betrayal against both Mos- 
cow and Budapest. If anything was 
needed to let Tito know how perilous it 
is to put faith in Communist pledges, 
this example should be enough. 

General Maleter's betrayal was perhaps 
even more dastardly. At the invitation 
of the Soviet military, he had headed a 
delegation of Hungarian Army officers 
which was negotiating with their Rus- 
sian opposite numbers regarding the 
peaceful withdrawal of Communist sol- 
diers from Hungary. He and his com- 
panions were seized during the negotia- 
tions and only a few hours before the 
Soviet juggernaut hurled itself upon the 
brave Hungarian people. The fact that 
the Russian generals did not only not 
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prevent his arrest by Communist secret 
police but did not even try to prevent 
his subsequent trial and execution will 
forever stain the pages of Russian mili- 
tary history with an indelible blot of 
shame. 

Mr. Speaker, apart from condemning 
these foul acts of betrayal and murder, 
what lessons should we in the Free World 
draw from them? First, it should be ap- 
parent that Nikita Khrushchey, who 2 
years ago was condemning Stalinist ter- 
rorism has now decided to turn butcher 
in his own right. For reasons best 
known to itself, the Kremlin has decided 
to crack down on all would-be devia- 
tionists from a line of complete and 
utter subservience to the dictates of 
Moscow. Those who wished to break 
away such as Nagy and Maleter in Hun- 
gary had to be dealt with swiftly and 
without mercy. Tomorrow it may be 
the turn of Gomulka of Poland who has 
shown more independence than any 
other satellite leader. And Marshal Tito 
would surely be treated similarly were 
he within the power of the Soviet lead- 
ers. The velvet glove is certainly giving 
way to the mailed fist of iron and every 
person behind the Iron Curtain today 
me be only too well aware of that sad 

act. 

The next lesson that I believe we are 
entitled to draw is that the so-called 
summit conference has by now become 
so remote as almost to be nonexistant 
regarding its prospects. President Eis- 
enhower admitted this fact himself at 
his press conference only yesterday. 
Now perhaps those well-meaning but 
misguided individuals who have been 
saying that we should negotiate with 
the Soviets at every opportunity will 
stop and ponder the desirability and 
indeed the wisdom of meeting with per- 
sons who hold their solemn pledges in so 
little regard as the Russian leaders evi- 
dently do. Actually it has always seemed 
to me that it would be a waste of time 
trying to reach new agreements with 
Khrushchev and company. We already 
have many solemn international agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union which are 
supposedly still in force. Let them keep 
the agreements we already have before 
we start negotiating new ones, In any 
event, it now appears certain that the 
chances of a meeting at the summit this 
year are now quite distant. And credit 
should be given to Secretary Dulles who 
resisted pressure both at home and 
abroad to meet with the Soviets merely 
for the sake of having a meeting. I 
would hope that his critics would now 
be honest enough to admit the correct- 
ness of his policy. 

I would here like to diverge for a 
moment and speak briefly about the 
murdered Hungarian leaders, at least 
about Nagy and Maleter. When I 
served our Government in Hungary 
some 10 years ago, I knew Imre Nagy 
who was then speaker of the Parliament. 
He was a thorough-going, convinced 
Communist and, so far as I know, has 
never wavered from that ideological 
position. However, he apparently over 
the years evolved into what might be 
termed a “national Communist” of the 
Tito or Gomulka variety, in other words, 
a man who wants communism of the 
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home-grown variety and without blind 
obedience to Moscow as a necessary 
corollary. Another point that I should 
like to make, with specific reference to 
the Hungarian revolt of 1956, is that 
Nagy did not create the revolution but 
was rather caught up in it and swept 
along. He was certainly not a strong 
character but the people turned to him 
as the one Communist leader who would 
support a position of neutrality and in- 
dependence from Moscow. To the ex- 
tent that he was a victim of circum- 
stances, his untimely end is to be pitied. 

General Maleter presents rather a 
different situation. A professional 
military man, he accepted communism 
as he would have accepted and served 
under any other type of government 
both from feelings of loyalty to the con- 
stituted authorities and also perhaps 
with some motives of opportunism. But 
when the fighting broke out in Buda- 
pest in October of 1956, he immediately 
threw in his lot with the rebels and 
directed the defense of Budapest. In 
other words, he showed true patriotism 
at the 11th hour and his betrayal and 
shameful death make him a real martyr 
in the cause of Hungarian freedom and 
independence. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the great lesson 
which the entire Free World should de- 
rive from this sordid episode is the fact 
that it is utterly impossible to put any 
faith whatsoever in Communist pledges 
whenever communism stands to benefit 
by breaking those pledges. These exe- 
cutions have done a great service to the 
Free World by showing the true nature of 
the Russian bear. And here I want to 
refer directly and specifically to the 
present Soviet diplomatic representative 
in this country, “Smiling Mike” Menshi- 
kov. Those who would like to guess at 
the reasons why Mr. Menshikov was 
suddenly summoned home to Moscow for 
consultation can certainly include 
among those reasons the reluctance of 
his Kremlin masters to let him face 
the popular indignation created in this 
country by the executions of the Hun- 
garian rebels. And when and if Mr. 
Menshikov returns to his post, I hope 
that our leaders of society, our service 
clubs, our promoters of panel shows on 
television, will all view this person per- 
haps more objectively than has been the 
case in the past. Let us never forget 
that behind Mr, Menshikov’s ready smile 
and charming manners stands the 
bloodstained hangman who snuffed out 
the lives of the Hungarian leaders, be- 
hind this pose of affability are millions 
of concentration camp inmates in Rus- 
sia and elsewhere, behind the Soviet 
Ambassador stands not only a gang of 
murderers, tyrants, and betrayers but 
also there stands a system which has 
amply proven its claim to the greatest 
system of totalitarian slavery that the 
world has ever known, 

Mr. Speaker, just as the thousands of 
Hungarian patriots who fell in the 1956 
uprising did not die in vain if their 
sacrifice helped to expose the true na- 
ture of communism, so these most recent 
victims of the Soviet Union will like- 
wise not have died in vain. These exe- 
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cutions should once again serve to re- 
mind the Free World, and particularly 
the uncommitted or neutral nations, of 
the complete impossibility of getting 
along or coexisting with communism in 
its present form. As a result of the 
murders of Nagy, Maleter, and their 
companions, the battle lines of the cold 
war are drawn sharper than ever before. 
It remains for us, the leaders of the Free 
World, to stand ready to make whatever 
sacrifices necessary to insure that the 
Free World will remain free and with the 
hope that the millions in slavery will 
also one day regain their own liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I was delighted to read 
on the ticker that the special committee 
will meet tomorrow to take up again this 
Hungarian problem, and I hope very 
much our State Department, which has 
reacted so strongly against this barba- 
rous treatment, will ask that the United 
Nations General Assembly once again 
consider this whole problem which is 
so much alive. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman, 
and I am sure every other Member of 
the House wants to do so also. There 
is only one possible benefit to be de- 
rived from the brutal and barbarous act 
of perfidy that took the lives of these 
patriots, namely, that in their deaths 
they may have done a greater service to 
their country and to humanity than 
anything they could have done or hoped 
to do by continuing to live. We know 
that men like Maleter, at least, were 
such ardent Hungarian patriots that 
they, like the Master himself, would 
not hesitate to give their lives if, by 
doing so, they could render their great- 
est service. Nothing could be so helpful 
to a world that is today so beguiled and 
confused with regard to the true nature 
of communism. If an awakening 
should be the result worldwide, then 
their deaths under such circumstances 
could turn out to be the greatest con- 
tribution they have ever made to the 
freedom of man, and perhaps that any- 
body has made in our time, 

I commend the gentleman on his 
statement, and express the hope that 
millions will read it and learn there- 
from. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I thank my friend 
from Minnesota; and I hope, of course, 
that he will feel inclined to associate 
himself with me in my remarks concern- 
ing the Soviet ambassador here in 
Washington. 

Mr. JUDD. I certainly do. May I 
say that with some remarks that I asked 
to put into the Recorp a few minutes 
ago, I included a report on the record 
of that individual. I said that until 
there is a change in conduct, that cor- 
responds with the change in counte- 
nance, the United States will have to 
judge not only him but his regime by 
their record and not by their recent 
smiles. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from Minnesota. 
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I insert herewith, Mr. Speaker, some 
clippings concerning the execution of 
Nagy and Tildy, as part of my remarks. 
[From the Washington Post of June 18, 1958] 

PERFIDY AND POLicy 

The deaths, in some unidentified Com- 
munist prison at the hands of anonymous 
Communist executioners, of Premier Imre 
Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter and two lesser fig- 
ures of the Hungarian war of independence, 
are simply the culminating episode in a 
story of treachery and cynical brutality that 
is almost without parallel in all the long 
history of human tyranny. Moscow has 
again demonstrated its contempt for the 
usages of civilized peoples. 

Premier Nagy, you will remember, was 
seized on November 22, 1856, when he left 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest (whither 
he had fled for asylum, after his legally con- 
stituted government had been crushed by 
Soviet tanks and Mongol invaders) on the 
assurance of safe conduct to the Yugoslav 
border. That he should have trusted such 
an assurance seems almost incredible after 
the example of General Maleter who on 
November 3 (at a moment when the Hun- 
garian resistance appeared to have tri- 
umphed, and Russian forces had evacuated 
the capital) accepted the invitation of the 
Soviet command to treat with them at their 
headquarters. concerning the complete with- 
drawal of their troops from Hungary. These 
mock negotiations were still in progress when 
the Soviet and Hungarian security police 
descended on the place to seize General 
Maleter and the aides who accompanied him. 

It is a further evidence of Soviet cynicism 
that the first announcement of these execu- 
tions should have come not from Budapest 
and the illegal puppet government but from 
Moscow itself and that it should have come 
on the eve of the observances of the fifth 
anniversary of the earlier and shorter-lived 
workers rebellion in East Germany. Whether 
there is any connection between these coin- 
cidences and the sudden recall of Ambas- 
sador Menshikov and his colleagues at Lon- 
don and Paris to Moscow for consultation is 
not clear. What is clear enough is that 
Premier Khrushchev has now thrown away 
the mask he had been intending to wear 
at the proposed summit conference. 

The reaction throughout the world to the 
news of the executions has been hardly less 
violent than it was to the news of the Hun- 
garian rebellion itself. It has widened be- 
yond all possibility of repair the breach 
between Khrushchev and Tito and was per- 
haps intended to do so. In Italy it appears 
to have made absolute the divorce between 
the Communist Party—already weakened by 
wholesale defections—and the formerly fel- 
low-traveling left Socialists. “This news 
reopens all the old wounds,” cried Signor 
Nenni, “and pours the salt of hate upon 
them.” In France the news seems to have 
aborted Comrade Duclos’ grandiose plans for 
a new popular front against the government 
of Premier de Gaulle. 

Indeed, the news may not be unrelated to 
a new crisis within the Soviet Union itself 
and to the many recent rumors of the assassi- 
nation or execution of former Premier Georgi 
Malenkov. It is worth remembering that it 
was during Malenkov’s brief period of ascend- 
ancy that the party rehabilitation of Imre 
Nagy began. And it was during the period 
in which Khrushchev himself found it ex- 
pedient to be the most strident of all the 
denunciators of Stalinism that the downfall 
of Imre Nagy’s great enemy, the Stalinist, 
Matyas Rakosi, occurred and when the con- 
demned and executed Laszlo Rajk was post- 
humously exonerated. Now, however, every- 
thing indicates the return of Rakosi or of 
someone like him and the discarding of the 
pitiful puppet Kadar, who has served his 
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‘purpose. It may also indicate that Khru- 
shchey himself now feels strong enough to 
step into the clothing of the master before 
whom, when alive, he clowned and cringed 
and whom he denounced in death as a tyrant 
and usurper. It may even mean that Khru- 
shchey believes himself strong enough to 
renew the Stalinist terror both at home and 
abroad, 


[From the Washington Star of June 18, 
1958] 


A SYSTEM or Evi. 


The story of the secret trial and execution 
of former Premier Imre Nagy, of Hungary, 
adds up to a sickening and damning com- 
mentary on the nature of the Soviet-con- 
‘trolled Communist ‘system. 

Mr. Nagy, sometimes described as a Tito- 
ist Communist, returned as head of the Hun- 
garlan Government in the electrifying and 
‘tragic days of the heroic popular rebellion 
in the fall of 1956, against the tyranny of the 
Kremtin and its puppet regime in Budapest. 
During his brief rule at that time, in re- 
sponse to the demands of his countrymen, 
he sought to restore Hungary's independ- 
‘ence as a neutral nation, and Moscow seemed 
for a while to be willing to withdraw its 
troops and grant such independence. 

This show of willingness, however, quickly 
turned out to be only a cover for an act of 
‘supreme treachery. Actually, while pretend- 
ing to be ready to do the right thing, the 
Kremlin was massing the naked military 
force with which it savagely crushed the 
Hungarian people's bid for freedom. When 
this happened, Mr. Nagy fled to ‘the refuge 
and asylum offered by Marshal Tito’s Lega- 
tion. There then followed another infamous 
display of monumental duplicity and dis- 
honor. Mr. Nagy received a written guaranty 
solemnly promising him that he could re- 
turn to his home as a free man without hav- 
ing to worry in the slightest dbout his future 
personal safety. Whereupon, he moved out 
of his Yugoslav sanctuary and was promptly 
seized by Soviet security police. 

And now, at long last, ‘the chief Soviet 
news agency has informed the world that 
the stooge government in Budapest has 
snuffed out Mr. Nagy's life, together with 
the lives of the brave and patriotic Gen. 
Pal Maleter and two lesser figures involved 
in the Hungarian revolt. According to the 
official Communist explanation, this fate has 
been meted out to these men ‘because they 
were traitors who conspired ‘with imperialist 
forces against the people of Hungary. But 
the condemned steadfastly refused to plead 
guilty, and their executioners—slaying them 
furtively at a place and time unrevealed— 
did not dare to let them have an open, pub- 
lic trial. Instead, the dirty work was done 
in the dark because its perpetrators knew 
that it could not be done ‘in the light of day 
without outraging all the decent instincts 
of mankind. 

Against this background, the world can 
only speculate now as to just why the Soviet 
Union has found it feasible to destroy Mr. 
Nagy and the others. A deed as dark as 
this certainly will not appease the Hun- 
garian people, but will merely intensify their 
inward rage against the tyranny imposed 
upon them. Khrushchey and company, 
however, probably do not worry much about 
that, and perhaps ‘the whole grisly business 
is poe piid of warning the'satellite peoples— 
such as Poles—not to cor 
to the Kremlin's will. Brinn jrd 

Thus there appears to be ample ground 
for the suspicion that Moscow's policy, at 
home and abroad, may be reverting to Stalin- 
ism in its worst forms. In any event, even 
without such a reversion, the immense evil 
inherent in the Soviet system has been 
shockingly confirmed by the Hungarian 
executions, 
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{From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 19, 1958] 


"TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
STALEMATE WITH POISON 
The Hungarian executions, because they 


are both cruel and treacherous, have pol- 


soned the international sir in which. the 
great powers were supposed to be working 
toward an accommodation. We do not know 
why the governments in Moscow decided 
‘that the executions were necessary. But it 
is certain that so great an outrage to world 
opinion would not have been committed 
were there not compelling pressure within 
the Communist orbit. 

The executions have taken place at a mo- 
ment when the diplomatic talks in Moscow 
have shown that on the substantial issues 
there are no negotiable propositions which 
could be dealt with at a summit meeting. 
There is a bare possibility, not more than 
that, it would seem, of an mt to 
suspend nuclear testing. But if testing is 
suspended, it is likely to be done because, 
Tike the Russians, we too haye our own 
reasons for thinking that more will be 
gained before world opinion than will be 
lost in the development of weapons. 

‘There is no other ‘subject in the whole 
series of conflicts where there is even an 
approach to a meeting of minds. On Cen- 
tral Europe, on the Middle East, and on the 
Far East the positions on the two sides of 
the Iron Curtain are irreconcilable and not 
negotiable. ‘The Hungarian executions look 
very much as df the men who ordered or 
sanctioned them did not any longer care 
to keep up the appearance of trying to ne- 
gotiate an accommodation, 

The underlying fact—that there is no 
basis of negotiation—is not a new develop- 
ment. It was there last December when Mr. 
Khrushchev began the campaign for a meet- 
ing at the summit and it was still there 
when ‘the exploratory talks with Mr. 
Gromyko got under way. Each side is ask- 
ing for what amounts to the unconditional 
surrender of the other’s expansion since 
World War II. Both the Soviet Union and 
the United States emerged from the war 
with enormously enlarged spheres of influ- 
ence, The Soviets’ objective in the cold war 
is to push us back—to force us out of Eu- 
rope, out of the Middle East, North Africa, 
South Asia, the Far Pacific, and Eastern 
Asia. Our objective is to push the Russians 
back out of Europe, at least to the Bug 
River, out of Africa and most of Asia, if pos- 
sible back to the prewar position. 

These are the irreconcilable and unnegoti- 
able objectives which have from ‘the begin- 
ning made it certain that without large 
concessions on both sides, a summit meeting 
could not succeed. The Soviet Government 
would like us to retire from the whole of 
Europe while they remain in the eastern 
half of Europe. The American Government 
would like the Russians to retire from Ger- 
many and Poland while NATO, of which we 
are the principal power, remains inside a re- 
united Germany. To-expect President Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchey to talk away this 
conflict is to refuse to see candidly what the 
conflict ts. 

Negotiation is impossible as long as on 
each of the issues each side has a position 
Which is not negotiable. It is impossible to 
negotinte the reunification of Ge . It 
is impossible to negotiate a stabilization of 
the competition for power in the Middle 
East. The best that can come of it is what 
we have got—a political stalemate among 
the great powers, and the hope that at least 
the status quo will not ‘be overturned by an 
explosion—say in East Germany for Europe 


and dn Lebanon or Jordan for the Middle 


East. 
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In fact, however, the diplomatic impo- 
tence of the great powers in dealing with 
‘the great issues means, as events are prov- 
ing, that the great powers are losing their 
capacity to control events. There is good 
reason to believe that the Soviet Union is 
no longer the undisputed leader of the Com- 
munist world. The trouble with Tito and 
the Hungarian executions are not localized 
and isolated events. Our own influence in 
the non-Communist world has obviously de- 
clined very considerably, so much so that we 
must be on guard against temptation to re- 
cover our influence by an action—say in 
Lebanon—which once engaged, might be 
very difficult to conclude, 

We may expect, I think, to see more and 
more that the great powers will lose control 
of the issues which they have not been 
able to settle. This is what is happening in 
Cyprus, at many points in the Middle East, tt 
may be—unless General de Gaulle performs 
 miracle—in North Africa. It is a fair 
guess that as Russia and America remain 
‘deadlocked over the fate of the two Ger- 
manys, proving that they cannot solve the 
German question, the time will come in the 
not too distant future when the two Ger- 
manys will negotiate with each other. 

For what cannot ‘be settled by the great 
powers will in one way or another be settled 
by others. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 19, 1958] 


INDICT THE SOVIETS FOR MURDER 


The brutal murders of Premier Imre Nagy 
of Free Hungary and of Defense Minister Pal 


Maleter must not be allowed to stand un- 
Challenged before the bar of world opinion. 

The rest of the world has a conscience 
even if the rulers of the Kremlin do not. 
In the United Nations it has a platform to 
speak that conscience. 

The puppet regime of Janos Kadar, which 
executed the Hungarian leaders on Moscow's 
order, still has a delegation sitting in the 
United Nations. ‘The other members should 
refuse to accredit this delegation as repre- 
senting a legitimate government. 

The United Nations, which has already 
condemned the Soviet suppression of Hun- 
garian freedom and demanded, to no avail, 
evacuation of the country by the Red army, 
still has a special committee on the Hun- 
garian question. The very least this com- 
mittee can do is to brand the terrible crime 
for what it is: murder most foul. 


[From the New York Times of June 19, 
1968] 


BUDAPEST AND THE SUMMIT 


The execution of the Hungarian revolu- 
tionary leaders has so poisoned the interna- 
tional atmosphere as to have a baleful effect 
on the whole world situation. In the words 
of President Eisenhower, tt has alerted the 
Free World to the cynical bad faith and com- 
plete untrustworthiness of the Soviet regime 
and has dealt a serious blow to present 
hopes for a fruitful summit meeting to pro- 
mote world peace. 

‘Moreover, as indication of an even tougher 
Soviet policy the Hungarian executions do 
not stand alone. There is a new conflict 
with Marshal Tito, designed to force him 
back inte the Soviet camp. There is the 
kidnapping of the nine American soldiers 
in Soviet-occupied East Germany, in viola- 
tion of previous Soviet agreements and prac- 
tices. ‘There is, most ominously, the Soviet 
effort to rive the West out of the Middle 
East through the machinations of Soviet- 
backed President Nasser, now reaching a new 
climax in Lebanon. Finaliy, there is Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s disruption of diplomatic 
preparations for the summit meeting itself. 
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As shown by Khrushchev’s latest letter to 
the Western heads of government, the So- 
viets would still like a summit meeting as 
a propaganda spectacle. The Western de- 
mocracies would be invited to agree to a 
one-sided disarmament, including a ban on 
the nuclear weapons that are now the great- 
est deterrent to Soviet aggression, but with- 
out, and certainly prior to, effective controls 
to keep the Soviets from cheating. But the 
spokesmen of the West would not be per- 
mitted to discuss the tensions in Eastern 
Europe and the enforcement of East Euro- 
pean peace treaties guaranteeing human 
rights and freedoms, the constant violation 
of which is so tragically illustrated by the 
Hungarian revolt and executions. Nor would 
they be permitted to discuss the reunifica- 
tion of Germany by means of free elections, 
to which the Soviets agreed at Geneva. 

The Soviets had counted on driving the 
West into paper agreements by the pressure 
of public opinion. But the worldwide revul- 
sion aroused by the Hungarian executions 
has eliminated such pressure. In that sense 
the martyrdom of the Hungarian leaders 
has not been in vain. 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 1958] 
SAVAGERY IN BUDAPEST 


Once again a bolt of lightning has struck 
Eastern Europe to shatter the night and 
cast a lurid light on the whole horror, sav- 
agery and perfidy of the Communist regimes 
that hold it in bondage. This time it is the 
announcement of the secret trial and execu- 
tion of former Premier Imre Nagy, former 
Defense Minister Maleter and two of their 
journalistic supporters—the men who led 
the anti-Soviet revolution in Hungary in 
1956 and were then, like the revolution itself, 
betrayed into the hands of their murderers. 

Their brutal slaughter, which overshadows 
the fate of five other revolutionary leaders, 
including Hungary’s first post-war President 
Zoltan Tildy, who were sentenced to long 
prison terms, has sent a wave of shock, re- 
vulsion and abhorrence throughout the civil- 
ized world, This reaction, which again doc- 
uments the great gap that divides the 
Communist from the civilized world, is find- 
ing spontaneous expression in all quarters, 
even in those most favorably inclined to- 
ward the Communists, and even in such 
neutral countries as India and Switzerland. 

Few free men will shed tears for the slain 
men as Communists who became victims of 
their own inhuman doctrine. But all free 
men will honor and mourn them as patriots 
and martyrs who in a time of crisis rose 
above their doctrine in defense of their 
country’s freedom and independence from 
a barbarous alien rule. And the free nations, 
including in particular the United Nations, 
to which Nagy appealed in a last despairing 
cry for help, cannot escape a sense of shame 
for having been unable to help. 

Imre Nagy and his companions in evil 
fate are not, of course, the only victims of 
the Hungarian revolution. Many were killed 
in it, hundreds were executed before them, 
and tens of thousands who could not escape 
to freedom were deported to Russia. But 
what a mass tragedy, because of its vastness, 
is unable to convey to the human mind is 
made comprehensible by the personal trag- 
edy of the individual leaders. And that 
tragedy becomes especially poignant because 
of the circumstances surrounding it. 

Thus Imre Nagy, swept into power by a 
spontaneous anti-Soviet uprising of the 
Hungarian people, sought to reach an ami- 
cable agreement with the Soviets for the 
withdrawal of their troops and the liber- 
ation of his country. When that was frus- 
trated by Soviet treachery he sought refuge 
in the Yugoslav Embassy but left it under a 
safe conduct negotiated by it, cnly to find 
that the Soviets regarded his safe conduct 
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as merely another worthless scrap of paper 
which did not prevent his immediate arrest. 

Similarly, General Maleter, tricked by a 
Soviet invitation to the Red army headquar-~ 
ters to negotiate for the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops, never returned from his ren- 
dezyous. 

But the implications of the latest Budapest 
executions go far beyond the fate of the in- 
dividuals involved, even of Hungary. It is 
significant that the first announcement of 
the executions came from Moscow, which 
may be taken as proof that they were ordered 
by Moscow. This raises many questions as 
to why Moscow decided to spurn world opin- 
ion at this time after trying so hard to court 
it, and what further dire events may follow. 

Secretary Dulles sees in the executions a 
reversion to the brutal and terroristic meth- 
ods of the Stalin era, which would imply a 
victory of the Stalinists in the continuing 
power struggle in the Kremlin. That would 
be in line with the new conflict deliberately 
precipitated by the Kremlin with Marshal 
Tito, to whom the executions are a special 
blow because they are in violation of his 
pledged assurances to Nagy. But they are 
also a warning to all would-be Titoists in 
Eastern Europe, especially to Polish leaders 
like Gomulka, to toe the new Kremlin line. 

Finally, as already indicated by Premier 
Khrushchev’s latest note, they may well be 
meant to signify the burial of the Soviet 
drive for a new summit meeting, which the 
Stalinists never wanted. On that issue may 
hang the fate of Premier Khrushchev himself. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 18, 1958] 


DEATH FOR THE HEROES OF HUNGARY 


“No speechless sorrow seeking for a tongue, 

No scalding tears from rage or anguish 
wrung, 

Or e’en a weeping world can aught appease 

The plaintive ghosts of victims such as 
these!” —Paul Revere. 


Imre Nagy was the only living legitimate 
Premier of Hungary, so recognized by the 
United Nations, so installed by the people 
themselves in their brief moment of freedom. 
Now he has been murdered by the Soviet 
Union. 

Pal Maleter was the greatest living military 
hero of Hungary. As commander of the Kil- 
lian Barracks, which the Soviets pounded 
with bombs and cannon until it was vir- 
tually rubble, he held out day after day in 
an ordeal which could only be compared, in 
its heroism, to that of Colonel Moscardo at 
the Alcazar, in Spain. For this he was made 
defense minister of the Free Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. 

He, too, has been murdered by the Soviet 
Union. 

Murder is not the only crime. In their 
long and bloody history the masters of the 
Kremlin have murdered many times, coun- 
less times. 

But the other crime involved here is the 
utterly shameless betrayal of all the prin- 
ciples which civilized men call by the name 
of honor—the betrayal of signed pledge, of 
solemn oath. 

After the Soviets went back on their word 
to evacuate Hungary, and instead, retook it, 
the overthrown Premier Nagy found safety 
and refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. The 
Soviets demanded him. Tito agreed to his 
release only in return for a signed pledge to 
guarantee Nagy safe passage to Yugoslavia. 
Instead he was kidnaped. 

Defense Minister Maleter went to the So- 
viet headquarters by their invitation to nego- 
tiate the terms of their promised withdrawal. 
The promise had been made by Anastas Mi- 
koyan himself, a member of the Soviet Polit- 
buro. Upon his arrival at the military head- 
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quarters, he was seized, made prisoner, 
spirited away. ? 

Now the crime of murder compounds the 
crime of betrayal! 

All the world cried out at the murder of 
the helpless Hungarian people, the women 
and children who fought—and yes, defeated 
—tanks with their bare hands, who clawed 
their way to freedom by their very finger- 
nails. 


They left a wound upon the face of the 
Communist monster which time will never 
heal. 

The roar of their dying cries for freedom 
was such a noise that it echoes still in the 
streets of Warsaw, in Belgrade where a brave 
man dares to defy the Kremlin juggernaut, 
in Russia itself where a restive youth whis- 
pers sullen questions. 

Now the Kremlin has given its answer— 
the only answer it knows—to the Warsaw 
dissidents, the Yugoslav defiers, the Russian 
questioners. The answer is murder. The 
answer is that the spirit of bravery, of hero- 
ism, of freedom, cannot be tolerated by a 
Communist system because it would destroy 
the system itself. 

So much for Khrushchevy’s plaintive ob- 
jections to the West’s suspicions of his over- 
tures for “peace.” So much for his com- 
plaint that there is no atmosphere of “trust” 
for the Soviets. The very word becomes a 
mockery in the mouths of men capable of 
such crimes. And whether Khrushchev or- 
dered or opposed the deed—there is some 
doubt—there is no doubt that it marks the 
return of Stalinism and its terror. 

The denunciations are already ringing in 
the White House, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and through the land. Be assured they 
will ring around the world. While he was 
still safe in the Embassy Nagy scribbled this 
message to a friend from the Associated 
Press: “I want the world to know that there 
can be no compromise. * * * The Soviets 
have to respect the agreement I made with 
Mikoyan. I trust you will tell this to the 
world.” 

The world heard. 

And the world will remember. 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF COUNTER- 
PART FUNDS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to learn that conferees be- 
tween the Senate and House versions of 
H. R. 12181, the Mutual Security Act of 
1958, have agreed to retain a provision 
providing for some accountability on the 
use of counterpart funds by committees 
of Congress. 

As I understand it, this provision as 
finally accepted is not as comprehensive 
as was the amendment offered by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Dawson] which the House ap- 
proved and which required Congres- 
sional committees using local currencies 
to budget those counterpart funds—the 
same as they budget regular expense 
funds. Also I gather that the details 
of individual expenditures will not be 
published which in my opinion is a mis- 
take. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, it is to be re- 
gretted that use of counterpart funds and 
these United States balances of foreign 
currencies are not to be made subject 
to exactly the same reporting and other 
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requirements and limitations which ap- 
ply to ordinary domestic expenditures. 
Most strongly I feel that reports of in- 
dividual expenses in foreign countries 
should be available for public inspection. 

Thus, while I regret that the conferees 
accepted a watered down version, I am 
glad the requirements on spending of 
counterpart funds was not eliminated 
entirely, because, as I stated when the 
Dawson amendment was being debated 
in the Committee of the Whole, I 
thought Members of Congress should set 
a higher standard for themselves than 
for anyone else. Actually what is 
needed is an overall code for officials of 
the executive and legislative branches 
of Government. This whole subject of 
ethics and standards of conduct need 
attention. One of these days public 
opinion will force action on legislation 
such as my bill H. R. 10631 to establish 
such a code. Until then the amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act which I have 
just referred to is a step in the right 
direction. As I said, this situation is 
encouraging at least. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous -consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. FRIEDEL (at 
the request of Mr. FALLON), on account 
of death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Horan, for 20 minutes on Monday 
next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. PELLY, for 5 minutes today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mrs. Rocrrs of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. SILER) , for 10 minutes, on 
Monday, June 23, vacating her special 
order for today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Frno and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Merrow and to include an 
addresss. 

Mr. WITHROW. 

Mr. METCALF (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HÉBERT (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jupp and to include an address. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Van Zanpz), to include 
extraneous matter in his remarks during 
the consideration of H, R, 12716. 
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Mr. Porter, to include extraneous Mat- 
ter in the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.846. An act for the establishment of a 
National ‘Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor recre- 
ation resources of the public lands and other 
jand and water areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

8.1248. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Marie Ethel 
Pavlovitch and her daughter, Dolly Hester 
Pavlovitch; 

8.2087. An act for the relief of Eva 
Lichfuss; 

5.2099. An act for the relief of Irene B, 
Moss; 

$.2147. An act for the relief of Chong 
Sook Rhee; 

§. 2196. An act for the relief of Annadore 
E. D. Haubold and Cynthia Edna Haubold; 

5.2245. An act for the relief of Moy Tong 
Poy; 

S. 2256. An act for the relief of Luz Poblete 
and Robert Poblete Broaddus, Jr.; 

8.2301. An act for the relief of Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell; 

S.2346. An act for the relief of Lucy Hed- 
wig Schultz; 

8.2499. An act for the relief of Ilona 
Agnes Ronay; 

S. 2603. An act for ‘the relief of Maria H. 
Aguas.and Buena M. Castro; 

8.2538. An act for the relief of Florica 
Bogdan; 

§.2613. An act for the relief of Cedomilj 
Mihailo Ristic; 

5.2650. An act for the ‘relief of Tokiyo 
Nakajima and her ‘child, Megumi (Kathy) 
Nakajima; 

S.2657..An act for the relief of Jesus 
Romeo Sotelo-Lopez; 

6.2713. An act for the relief of Abbas 
Mohammad Awad; 

5.2718. An .act for the relief of Haseep 
Milhem Esper; 

S..2849. An act for the relief of Moo Wah 


Jung; 

S. 2940. An act for the relief of Joseph H, 
Choy; and 

8.3124. An act for the relief of Tommy 
Titon Chatterton (Tommy Kim). 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House-of the following ‘titles: 

H.R.10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 23, 1958, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE’ COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2044. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report con- 
cerning agreements concluded during May 
2958 under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), pursuant to 
Public Law 128, 85th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

2045. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report of the 
Bureau of Customs covering restoration of 
balances ‘withdrawn from appropriation and 
fund accounts under the control of the 
Treasury Department, pursuant to the act of 
July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 648), 84th Congress, 
and Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-23, 
Gated June 21, 1957; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2046. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds through 
grants for support of scientific research and 
for other purposes"; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2047. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed sup- 
plemental agreement to extend through De- 
cember 31, 1959, operating permit No. 14-10- 
0100-419, under which the ‘Rainier National 
Park Co. is authorized to provide facilities 
and services for the public in Mount Rainier 
National Park, pursuant to the act of July 
14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2048. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on Iists 
or schedules covering records proposed Tor 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2-of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to ‘the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 2069. An act 
to amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, in 
order to promote the development of coal 
on the public domain; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1936). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 11954. A 
bill relating to general obligation bonds of 
the Territory of Hawaii, to amend Public 
Law 720 of the 84th Congress (70 Stat. 552, 
ch, 606); to amend Public Laws 640 and 643 
of the 83d Congress (68 Stat. 782, ch. 889, 
and 68 Stat. 785, ch. 892); and to.amend the 
Hawaiian Organic Act to delete the annual 
limitation on indebtedness that may be in- 
curred by the Territory of Hawaii; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1937). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr, FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 12778. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1938). Referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
H. R. 12954. A bill to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
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ance Act of 1954; to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, and the National Wool Act of 1954 
with respect to acreage allotment and price 
support programs for rice, cotton, wool, 
wheat, milk, and feed grains and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1939). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H. R. 13034. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the full 
amount of any annuity received under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 13035. A bill to prohibit the using of 
improper methods to influence the acts or 
decisions of certain Federal regulatory agen- 
cies engaged in regulating activities or trans- 
actions in or related to interstate or foreign 
commerce and to repeal authority of the 
Federal Communications Commission mem- 
bers to receive certain fees; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 13036. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 13037. A bill to strengthen the crim- 
inal laws relating to bribery, graft, and con- 
filcts of interest, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 13038. A bill to aid the development 
and maintenance of American flag shipping 
on the Great Lakes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. R. 13039. A bill to declare the inapplica- 
bility of the antitrust laws to certain aspects 
of designated professional team sports, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 13040, A bill to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, on a site made available in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 13041. A bill to repeal the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on passenger automo- 
biles and trucks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 13042. A bill to remove the manu- 
Tacturers’ excise tax on electric or gas clothes 
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driers and electric mangles; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13043. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the taxes 
imposed on the transportation of persons 
and property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 13044. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct expenses paid during the taxable 
year for repair, maintenance, alterations and 
additions to his residence; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, POFF: 

H. R. 13045. A bill to amend title 28, 
entitled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure”, 
of the United States Code to provide for 
the defense of suits against Federal em- 
ployees arising out of their operation of 
motor vehicles in the scope of their employ- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 13046. A bill to provide that the 
amount of social security benefit based on 
disability will not be reduced by any bene- 
fits awarded under the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration or Armed 
Foroes based on disability; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 13047. A bill to amend and improve 
the child-welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H.R.13048. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction of a harbor on the Mississippi 
River at Dubuque, Iowa, in the interests of 
navigation and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 13049. A bill to provide an additional 
judge for the district of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 13050. A bill to provide that the 
Channel Islands off the coast of southern 
California shall be referred to as the Juan 
Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 13051. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside income which an individual may 
earn without suffering deductions from his 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13052. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10 percent 
increase in all monthly insurance benefits 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 13053. A bill to prohibit certain acts 
involving the importation, transportation, 
possession, or use of explosives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 13054. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a food stamp plan; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 13055. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to require that em- 
ployees of the Federal Government be paid 
not less than the minimum wage provided 
for in that act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 13056. A bill to provide for site ac- 
quisition and construction of a general med- 
ical and surgical Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Jacksonville, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 13057. A bill to promote the conser- 
vation of migratory fish and game by requir- 
ing certain approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior of licenses issued under the Federal 
Power Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R. 13058. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Yu Hwang; to the Cammittee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13059. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Amy B. Westwood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 13060. A bill for the relief of Jean 
M. Graham; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 13061. A bill for the relief of Dr. 

Ching Ho; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R.13062. A bil for the relief of Sergio 
Andre Senos Argau; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 13063. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Pereira Escobar; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 13064. A bill for the relief of Aris- 
tides de Almeida Luciano; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 13065. A bill for the relief of Matiide 
Ponzo Spinelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


United Nations Assistance to Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the United States is fiddling while 
this time Lebanon is burning. In fact 
we have waited so long that both Khru- 
shchev and Nasser have threatened to 
consider any landing of Marines for the 
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purpose of protecting Americans in that 
country as an act of war. 

I have said before, and it is worth re- 
peating, that some outside authority 
should be required to put out this fire 
before it spreads beyond control. If we 
take no action other than the pro forma 
and nebulous approach of sending ob- 
servers, it may be too late, and Lebanon 
may well go the way of Syria. The very 
preservation of the entire Middle East 
may well depend upon quick and decisive 
action. 

The only real machinery for peace is 
the United Nations. Why have we de- 
layed for 5 weeks? Why have we not 


moved in the United Nations to condemn 
the actions of Nasser? Is it because we 
hoped he would stop arming his Syrian 
stooges? The best answer to that is the 
fact that such arming has not stopped, 
and is not likely to stop. Did we hope 
that by our inaction Nasser would stop 
spitting his spleen and vomiting his 
venom against the West? The fact is 
that just the other day Nasser intensi- 
fied his attacks against us. 

Mr. Speaker, we have apparently not 
yet learned from our mistakes. Ethio- 
pia, Czechoslovakia, and Suez have ap- 
parently not yet taught us that a Nasser 
considers decency and compromise as 
weakness; indecision and kindness as 
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fear; and a lack of action as stupidity. 
We are neither weak, nor fearful, nor 
stupid; but we are so woefully lacking 
in leadership so necessary to the world 
in these critical times. 

The United Nations is only as good as 
the leadership we help to provide for 
it. Let us for once serve notice through 
the United Nations that we mean what 
we say. Let us move immediately to con- 
demn Nasser’s flagrant violation of the 
United Nations Charter. Let us for once 
place this situation in its proper per- 
spective and proceed from strength. If 
we do, Mr. Speaker, then I prophesy that 
the Russian and Egyptian bullies will 
back down. 

The Lebanese crisis is one of the most 
serious problems this country has faced 
since the Suez invasion 2 years ago. In 
the light of continuing critical develop- 
ments in Lebanon, I feel that a special 
emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly should be called to air the entire is- 
sue, and to enable the Assembly to take 
strong action in providing assistance to 
Lebanon under the terms of the U. N. 
Charter. Only then will we be in a posi- 
tive position to extend aid to the Leba- 
nese Government in an effort to end the 
rebellion and preserve their independ- 
ence. 


Brig. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in Au- 
gust 1953, Brig. Gen. Joe W. Kelly left 
his job as commander of the 19th Air 
Division, Strategic Air Command, and 
came to Washington to assume the 
duties of Director of Legislative Liaison 
for the Air Force. Now, 5 years later, 
Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly is leaving Wash- 
ington to take over command of the Air 
Proving Ground of the Air Research and 
Development Command. 

These past 5 years of General Kelly’s 
service to the Air Force and to the Con- 
gress will long endure as an outstanding 
example of a man’s ability and deter- 
mination to do a job well. There is no 
question that the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government 
haye mutually benefited from his work. 
He has done much to foster a feeling of 
true understanding between Congress 
and the Air Force. 

It is difficult to comprehend the com- 
plexities and demands made upon the 
Air Force Director of Legislative Liaison. 
Those of us who have had the many op- 
portunities to observe General Kelly 
satisfy these demands and unravel the 
complexities have been amazed at and 
gratified for his ingenuity. Through it 
all, Joe Kelly has always been able to 
smile, to share a joke, and to retain his 
balance and poise. These qualities alone 
are deserving of great praise, but there 
is more. Besides improving relations 
between the Air Force and Congress, his 
labors have also been significantly in- 
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strumental in increasing national de- 
fense. 

Many of us regret General Kelly’s de- 
parture from the Washington scene, for 
in him we have found not only a true 
friend but a dedicated and capable in- 
dividual. Iam sure I speak for all Mem- 
bers of the House when I wish General 
Kelly good fortune in his future Air 
Force assignments and many good years 
in a rich life. His name on Capitol Hill 
will stay with us and we will remember 
him as a great leader, a fine gentleman 
and a loyal friend. 


Interests of International Communism 


Served Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning press brings announcement 
that we have finally succeeded in what 
some Members of the Congress set out 
to do. The Parliament of the Domini- 
can Republic has served notice upon the 
Congress of the United States that our 
foreign aid is not needed or desired. 
For that matter, I would read that the 
Dominican Parliament served notice 
that we aren’t needed at all. 

I have firm doubts that the em- 
barrassment at the Army school in Kan- 
sas prompted the action. I am forced 
to believe that it has been the bitter- 
ness of the United States Congress 
which brought about this anger. This is 
something I suspected would happen, 
and which I feared would happen sooner 
or later. We have succeeded in divid- 
ing these two countries and thus served 
the interests of international commu- 
nism once again. We have done what 
the Russians could not do. 

I would suggest we all remember that 
the facts are not known to just one side 
of an argument. I have checked into 
the matter of Lieutenant General Tru- 
jillo somewhat. I have learned some of 
the gifts in question were given about 
Christmas time last. The revelations of 
the giving just happened to coincide 
with the appearance in a local night 
club of one of the Hollywood stars and 
with the Congressional consideration of 
the mutual security bill. The timing 
was very good, and suggests a press 
agent design. 

It has been my sad education to learn 
that if anyone speaks well or favorably 
of the Dominican Republic he is 
promptly visited by Time magazine. 
He may also be accused of being in the 
pay of the Dominican Republic. That 
has been my fate also. It most certainly 
is not true. I increasingly wonder why 
those who speak so warmly of others in 
the hemisphere, such as the notorious 
Romulus Betancourt of Venezuela, are 
not likewise accused of being in his pay. 
One of the CIA personnel told me at one 
time that Betancourt left Venezuela at 
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the instigation of General Jimenez, and 
he left with some $5 million. No won- 
der, then, Mr. Betancourt from his 
sanctuary in Venezuela is engineering 
the demand upon the United States for 
the return of General Jimenez for 
trial. We have Congressional commit- 
tees who can look into these things. Let 
us look and then say what we believe. 


The Crisis in Government Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], delivered an important address 
today before the members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Bar 
Association, which I hope will be care- 
fully read and fully digested by depart- 
ments of Government, especially by the 
appointive members of the regulatory 
agencies, 

Several months ago the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado and other Senators 
spoke on the floor of the Senate con- 
cerning the same subject matter, 
namely, The Crisis in Government Ad- 
ministration, which is the title given 
the address delivered today by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. It is a highly im- 
portant address, and should be read by 
all Members of Congress. 

I read only one paragraph from the 
expressions of many fine ideas which 
need to be studied and observed by the 
regulatory bodies of Government. I 
quote from. page 7 of the speech: 

It is incumbent upon the executive to 
encourage independence and diversity of 
view. It is incumbent upon the press, bar 
and parties in interest to promote such in- 
dependence. Party litigants before quasi- 
judicial administrative tribunals cannot be 
protected by impartiality if the commission- 
ers of those tribunals are to be buffeted by 
the winds of political change, political aline- 
ment, political patronage, and political 
campaign contribution obligations. Such 
political winds are too shifting and uncer- 
tain and too tornadic in their effect on the 
temples of justice, 


Many other paragraphs along the 
same line appear in this speech. I think 
it demonstrates that the investigation 
now in progress in the other body makes 
a great contribution in the public inter- 
est by showing the importance of dis- 
couraging regulatory bodies from con- 
ducting ex parte proceedings when vital 
questions of public interest are at stake. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the address by the senior Senator 
from Oregon be printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CRISIS In GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
(Excerpts from remarks of Senator WAYNE 

Morse before the FCC Bar Association, 

June 19, 1958) 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss a vital 
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issue of government; the proper role of ad- 
ministrative and regulatory agencies. This 
is more than a matter of casual interest to 
me because I have spent a great portion of 
my professional life as a teacher of law and 
as a legislator dealing with the adminis- 
trative process. And, of course, this is a 
matter of vital interest to you as practition- 
ers before the FCC, a powerful agency affect- 
ing communications throughout the Nation. 

The role and scope of government has 
undergone revolutionary changes in modern 
times. Until the recent past—as history is 
measured—government was the province 
of princes maintained only so long as phys- 
ical power permitted. The prince and his 
chief supporters maintained law and order 
as a means of self-perpetuation. The con- 
cept of individual rights was limited to a 
privileged few even in Greece and Rome. It 
Was eclipsed for centuries and its rebirth 
was slow and its growth slow. 

Even 300 years ago in England, from which 
we derive most of our political and legal 
institutions, most trade was governed by 
. patents of monopoly granted by the sov- 
ereign to powerful or favored adherents for 
the benefit of the patentee. 

Political and economic freedom leaped for- 
ward together when Parliament forced James 
I to agree to the prohibition of monopolies 
legally conferred for individual gain. It 
would be pressing history too hard to claim 
that thus in the early 17th century was born 
the philosophy that trade and commerce 
were designed to serve the populace at large 
and that the role of government was to pro- 
tect the public’s interest. Indeed, because 
of the abuses of governmental power for 
individual gain, it became fixed philosophy 
for at least 200 years that “that government 
is best which governs least.” 

Within the past 100 years the growth of 
population and technology and the increas- 
ing complexity of human affairs has necessi- 
tated the revolutionary change in govern- 
ment I mentioned a moment ago. New ma- 
chines, new methods of communication, new 
drugs, new processes, new concentrations of 
population have required that government at 
all levels undertake massive responsibilities 
to meet massive complex problems. 

When our country was young Congress and 
the State legislatures issued corporate char- 
ters, made‘railroad grants, land grants, ap- 
proved bridges, and did many things di- 
rectly bearing upon economic development 
and the private and public enjoyment of 
that development. Congress fixed individ- 
ual tariffs and nothing could unfix them 
until a relatively short time ago. 

But the volume and technical intricacies of 
such legislative activity began to exceed the 
capabilities of Congress even after Congress 
met more frequently and lengthened tts 
sessions. 

The establishment of regulatory and ad- 
ministrative commissions goes back about 
three-quarters of a century. They were 
created by Congress to cope with pressing 
national needs which Congress did not have 
the time nor the expertise nor the flexibility 
to handle. Congress did lay down the policy 
ground rules for their guidance, often, it 
must be admitted, with generality and lack 
of criteria. 

By and large, Congress granted power to 
the commissions and agencies to do many 
things that had not been done by Govern- 
ment before. In some instances, assignments 
and powers were given to agencies which 
where similar to those exercised by the courts. 
For example, determinations made by the 
Federal Trade Commission which are like 
shone made by the courts under the antitrust 
AWS. 

The reasons for this are well known to you, 
but I shall summarize them because they are 
pertinent to some remarks which follow. 
Quasi-judicial powers were conferred upon 
some agencies so as to gain the benefits of 
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from an agency concentrating in 
a given policy field. It was expected that the 
agency members would be learned in these 
fields and also would develop knowledge of 
it by working on a limited set of problems. 
This concentration was designed to eliminate 
errors and delays in case deciding inherent 
in the unfamiliarity of Judges with the sub- 
ject matter, In addition, specialization was 
to accomplish a uniformity of decision plus 
flexible adaptation to changing conditions 
which the many courts with varied jurisdic- 
tion could not achieve. 

It must be recognized that some advocates 
of this approach to governmental admin- 
istration and decision distrusted the courts 
as too legalistic and conservative. 

The quasi-judicial approach and machin- 
ery was designed to eliminate the formalities 
of pleading and procedure which frequently 
bog down court cases, particularly before 
modernization of court rules of procedure, 
Whatever limits the prefix quasi may impose 
upon the word judicial, the elements of im- 
partiality and personal disinterestedness were 
and are expected of quasi-judicial officers. 

This seems so true that one may wonder 
why it should be said. As you know, it must 
be said because the judicial element of quasi- 
judicial authority has been eroded to the 
proportion of pebbles where boulders of in- 
tegrity are to be expected. The judicial ele- 
ment has become quite confused and ob- 
scured. The short cuts of administrative 
procedure too frequently have become short 
circuits of due process. 

Whatever the shortcomings of judges and 
court procedures may be, the shortcomings 
do not include any question as to honesty 
and impartiality, qualities for which the Fed- 
eral judiciary especially is renowned. The 
attitudes and rules of conduct of judges to 
insure honesty and impartiality of judgment 
are essential to maintenance of those stand- 
ards and the trust the public and the bar 
confide in judges, They have been built up 
by centuries of practice and experience. 

The basic guaranty is the rule that a party 
will not and cannot make representations to 
a judicial officer concerning any matter be- 
fore him for decision. So far as judges are 
concerned any breach of this ethical stand- 
ard would hurt the litigant in most every 
case. Far from helping a party, a breach of 
this ethical standard would damage his case. 

It is ingrained in our system of justice 
that a person accused has the right to be 
confronted by his accuser. It is ingrained in 
our system of justice that a party to a case 
has a right to have it decided upon the rec- 
ord and that the record shall be made only 
with full opportunity to participate, cross- 
examine and produce witnesses and evidence 
in his own behalf. Evidence of facts pre- 
sented in any other fashion is not reliable. 
That has been the accumulated experience 
of centuries, for the rules were not always 
‘thus. 

A judge, I care not how fair and dispas- 
sionate, may be affected by ex parte presen- 
tations of alleged fact and argument. This 
is all the more true when the press of busi- 
ness is so great that there is not time to 
seek out refutation and counterargument. 
So the tradition and rules against represen- 
tations to judicial officers without the pres- 
ence of other parties is eminently sound. 

Even ex parte representation made on the 
record is notoriously unreliable. This was 
one of the great abuses and evils of Federal 
injunctions before the Norris-La Guardia Act 
when affidavits of parties presented ex parte 
were sufficient to obtain labor injunctions. 
That is wisely prohibited today and the Fed- 
eral rules place strict limits for the gravity 
and duration of ex parte injunctions. 

How much more unreliable are private dis- 
cussions off the record with officlals who are 
to decide cases. 

Yet we have an unfortunately large amount 
of evidence of quasi-judicial officers and 
agency, board, and commission members 
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meeting with parties in private and accept- 
ing small favors. I care not how the de- 
cision to be made is characterized. If it is 
to be based on evidence of record, the same 
ethical standards should be observed by of- 
ficials as if they are judges. 

The nature of agencies and their decisions 
are a matter of controversy. Some maintain, 
and I strongly believe, that these agencies 
created by Congress are responsible to it and 
are not creatures of the Executive. What- 
ever their nature, they must be independent 
of political pressures or they are useless or 
worse than useless. 

There are grave practical problems in this 
area as you are keenly aware. The President 
appoints agency members, with the advice of 
certain other officials including his imme- 
diate assistants. The wishes of the President 
and his appointment advisers can be a power- 
ful pressure upon appointees whose reap- 
pointment is subject to their good will. 

The factor of specialization means that 
employment opportunities are limited largely 
to the industry with which the agency deals, 
This makes it hard to offend industry leaders 
or can lead to a tendency for informal alli- 
ance with a major industry contender. 

One cure for the latter is to make these 
important agencies attractive enough in 
terms of prestige and income to be careers 
in themselves and to eliminate the political 
aspect of appointment. 

The cure for fear of Executive disfavor is 
not so easy of solution. It depends upon 
the President, the press, and the public. 
In the first place Presidents and their aids in 
the past have recognized the need for non- 
involvement in agency affairs. In the past, 
Presidents have honored integrity and inde- 
pendence on the part of board and commis- 
sion officials. Indeed, President Roosevelt 
and Truman frequently reappointed men 
who disagreed with their policies. I can 
attest to the fact that President Roosevelt 
appointed me to the War Labor Board in full 
knowledge that I was of different political 
persuasion and urged me to stay on after I 
disagreed with Secretary Ickes and a ma- 
jority of the Board. 

It is incumbent upon the Executive to 
encourage independence and diversity of 
view. It is incumbent upon the press, bar, 
and parties in interest to promote such in- 
dependence. Party litigants before quasi- 
judicial administrative tribunals cannot be 
protected by impartiality if the commis- 
sioners of those tribunals are to be buffeted 
by the winds of political change, political 
alinement, political patronage, and political 
campaign contribution obligations. Such 
political winds are too shifting and uncer- 
tain and to tornadic in their effect on the 
temples of justice. 

The bar, the press, and the public have 
been lax and even cynical. They too fre- 
quently have tolerated deviations from high 
ethical standards in the name of practi- 
cality, They too frequently have tolerated 
favoritism with the rationalization that the 
spoils system is inseparable from the demo- 
cratic process. 

We are today seeing the harvest of that 
attitude. How can the public be surprised 
by recent disclosures that the Assistant 
President interceded with the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission and other of- 
ficilals on behalf of a person from whom he 
accepted expensive gifts? Is not such ac- 
tion just part and parcel of this same Assist- 
ant's interference with the SEC when the 
Dixon-Yates case was before it? This is the 
same man and the same brand of ethics. 

How can the public and the press be 
shocked by phone calls by Adams on indi- 
vidual matters when the evidence has been 
public that the White House directed the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
to get together secretly with industry rep- 
resentatives and draft a natural-gas bill 
after the disclosure of improper financial 
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dealings by advocates of exemption from 
FPC control of natural-gas producers? 

The record is open and notorious. Where 
have the members of the bar who practice 
before Federal agencies been? Where has 
the press been? 

We need not ask where the President has 

been and we are finding out about where 
Governor Adams spends his time outside 
Washington. 
In these remarks I have discussed only a 
few elements marking the degeneration of 
the administrative process in recent years. 
There are many other factors which can be 
mentioned and demand study along the lines 
of a resolution I introduced in the Senate 
early this session. The resolution would 
establish a select committee of the Senate 
to make an inquiry of these questions: 

1. Whether such agencies have been im- 
properly influenced by industries or other 
interests with respect to which they exercise 
regulatory or other functions. 

2. Whether ethical standards consistent 
with the duties vested in such agencies have 
been maintained in the execution of those 
duties. 

3. Whether such agencies have exercised 
the powers delegated to them by the Con- 
gress in conformity with Congressional policy, 

4. Whether the independence of such agen- 
cies has been impaired by Executive inter- 
Terence. 

5. Whether the laws relating to conflicts 
of interest are adequate to protect the public 
interest in those areas of governmental activ- 
ity which are under the jurisdiction of such 
agencies, 

6. Whether agency procedures and existing 
law are adequate to safeguard the public, 
the parties, and to prevent favoritism. 

‘That there is massive insensitivity to these 
problems at the highest level of government 
was amply demonstrated at the President's 
press conference yesterday. We are seeing 
yet another example that this administra- 
tion has no concept of impartial public 
service. The record extends from Inaugura- 
tion Day 1953, with the confirmation battles 
over Wilson, Kyes, Talbott, and Stevens, 
through Wenzell of Dixon-Yates, the at- 
tempted punishment of Astin, the nomina- 
tions of Armstrong and Kuykendall, and now 
the Adams secret dealings. 

What is required is determination by the 
public that Government powers so necessary 
to proper operation of our complex economy 
be manned by individuals of the highest 
caliber under an exacting code of ethics 
which is observed in fact. You who com- 
pose the bar practicing before Government 
agencies can be leaders in a revival of a 
concept of government which meets the 
highest standards of fiduciaries. You owe 
it to your clients. You owe it to yourselves, 
You owe it to our judicial system, 

I have no doubt that you yearn for a 
return to Government administration which 
stresses impartiality, disinterestedness, and 
public service, 


Milk-Dispensing Machines for Employees 
in the Federal Government and Private 
Enterprise 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 


my privilege this morning to visit at 
the Department of Agriculture down- 
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town. Someone might ask, “What were 
you doing down there?” I went there to 
see the installation of some milk-dis- 
pensing machines, 

Some years ago I tried to have milk- 
dispensing machines installed in the 
Senate Office Building, as well as in the 
Capitol. I thought it might be well to 
have such machines available so that 
people who were tired and who wanted 
a drink of good milk could get it. The 
machines would dispense milk, butter- 
milk, and chocolate milk. The sugges- 
tion was blocked, and was never put into 
effect. 

However, in the Department of Agri- 
culture such machines have been in- 
stalled, and they are in operation, I be- 
lieve 15 or 17 such machines have been 
installed. , 

Of course, I am interested in this sub- 
ject, because my State is the great milk- 
producing State of the Union. We pro- 
duce some 18 billion pounds of milk a 
year. 

Secretary Benson, about whom some 
folks are always making unkind remarks, 
has taken this step in the interest of the 
dairy farmers of the country, and is 
putting these “milk breaks” into opera- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture. 

I hope this accomplishment will also 
prove the worth of the suggestion I 
made. In most places people can buy 
cigarettes and candy from machines, 
but they cannot buy milk. The em- 
ployees of Congress, and other persons 
as well, should have the opportunity to 
buy milk in this convenient way. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a 
short statement on the subject, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WILEY-BENSON URGE MILK BREAKS FOR 

NATION’S WORKERS 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 
Wisconsin, and Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, today urged the installa- 
tion of milk dispensing machines for em- 
ployees in the Federal Government and in 
private enterprise. 

“Workers in Government and industry 
should have the opportunity to enjoy drink- 
ing milk on their breaks,’’ the Secretary and 
Senator WILEY agreed. “A milk break would 
serve not only as a supplement to the dally 
diet, but would also smooth jangled nerves 
in these high pressure times,” 

Senator Wiery, representing Wisconsin— 
the leading milk-producing State in the 
Nation—is a strong supporter of efforts to 
increase the Nation’s consumption of dairy 
products. Secretary Benson—in speeches 
around the country during June Dairy 
Month—too, has been urging the public to 
drink more milk, eat more cheese, and gen- 
erally consume more healthful dairy foods. 

The Secretary firmly believes that, by mak- 
ing milk more readily available, such as 


through dispensing machines, the consump- 
tion of milk will increase significantly, to 
the benefit of both the Nation’s health, and 
the Nation’s dairy industry. 

“Secretary Benson is to be congratulated 
for setting an excellent example by provid- 
ing the workers in the Department of Ag- 
riculture with the opportunity to enjoy milk 
during the working day,” Senator WILEY 
said, following a conference in the Secre- 
tary’s office on the milk-dispensing program 
initiated in the Department. “This is a real 
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break-through in our effort to make milk 
available at all times to Federal employees. 

“The records prove that this is a real 
stimulant to the workers, as well as a splen- 
did way to increase consumption of milk. 
This pattern, I believe, should be followed 
elsewhere, for the benefit of the dairy in- 
dustry and the Nation's health.” 

To speed up milk consumption programs, 
the Secretary and Senator WILEY are urging 
heads of other executive departments, and 
leaders of Government and business, to 
initiate programs to provide employees with 
the opportunity to drink milk on breaks 
during their working day. 


Commencement Address by Secretary of 
Defense Neil McElroy, at Harvard Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the ad- 
dress by Secretary Neil McElroy at 
Harvard University last week. 

I listened to Mr. McElroy’s address, 
and I think that his words are of great 
import to all American citizens, Our 
Government and our people should pay 
careful heed to the Secretary’s message, 
which has a very great bearing on our 
Nation’s security in the years ahead. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADPRESS BY SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE NEIL MCELROY, HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., JUNE 12, 1958 
Ninety-two years ago this month, Harvard 

University conferred a degree óf doctor of 

laws on one of its most illustrious sons, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. The degree pro- 

claimed him a delightful poet and man of 

letters. I am neither a poet nor a man of 
letters; yet I make bold to say that with rè- 
spect to America, in common with Mr. Em- 
erson, I share some firm beliefs, cherish 
many traditions, and harbor a few doubts. 

The area of our common ground is found 
in our hopes and fears for the future of this 
country of ours as a competing social and 
political system. 

He worried in his day, and I worry in mine, 
There is just one difference. Mr. Emerson 
worried in the abstract as a private citizen. 
He never was Secretary of Defense. 

He did worry, though, and because he 
could express his thoughts so well, I would 
like to frame the theme of what I want to 
say today in his words. In one of his very 
last lectures delivered here in Boston in the 
Old South Church in the year 1878, he 
summed up his lifetime of concern for 
America’s future with these words: 

“At every moment some one country more 
than any other represents the sentiment and 
the future of mankind. None will doubt that 
(today) America occupies this place in the 
opinion of nations, * * * ” 

Having thus expressed his belief in the po- 
sition of America in the eyes of the world, 
circa 1878, he then asked this question, a 
question as old as civilization. Emerson 


wanted to know: “Whether we (the United 
States) shall be the new nation, the guide, 
and lawgiver of all nations, as having clearly 
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chosen and firmly held the simplest and best 
rule of political society.” 

Today—as it always has—the world needs a 
guide and lawgiver. The world needs to look 
for example and pattern to a nation with the 
simplest and best rule of political society. 

There was never a time in our history as a 
Nation when it was more necessary to explain 
the virtues of our kind of democracy. New, 
fresh, appealing, it offers the kind of freedom 
and human dignity that peoples of the world 
have always stood in line to buy. 

One of those who came to our country 
over a hundred years ago to analyze our 
fresh brand of democracy was the French 
scholar, Alexis de Tocqueville. He came to 
our shores in 1831, not to stay and become 
one of us, but to analyze our brand of de- 
mocracy as a form of government, to com- 
pare it with other governments and social 
systems of the day, and, finally, to estimate 
its chances of survival in the long distance 
competition for man’s mind. 

De Tocqueville was the first to envisage 
the probability of a clash between the social 
system emerging in America and that al- 
ready existent in Russia, which even then 
hung like a dark cloud over the world. 

He was one of the first to compare the 
emerging social orders in Russia and our own 
United States. I don’t believe I could im- 
prove on his description of the basic differ- 
ences in our societies, even though his words 
were written 125 years ago: “The American,” 
he wrote, “relies upon personal interest to 
accomplish his ends and gives free scope to 
the unguided strength and common sense of 
the people; the Russian centers all the au- 
thority of society in a single arm. The 
principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter, servitude. 

“Their starting point is different and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

Today, over a century later, Russia is 
straining every nerve to displace the United 
States as that one nation which best ex- 
presses the sentiment and the future of 
mankind. She wants the world to adopt her 
social system and to see ours disappear from 
the face of the earth, taking with it free- 
dom of the individual, belief in God, and 
the blessings of liberty as we understand and 
practice them. 

What particularly interests me about de 
Tocqueville is not so much that he foresaw 
the inevitability of competition between our 
system and Russia’s, remarkable as was his 
prescience, but that he probed so accurately, 
with the dispassion of a surgeon, to reveal 
what would be our great strength and weak- 
ness in any real struggle for survival. He 
recognized and, in fact, stated: “It is in- 
contestable that, in times of danger, a free 
people display far more energy than any 
other, * * *” But he added: “Democracy 
appears to me better adapted for the con- 
duct of society in times of peace, or for a 
sudden effort of remarkable vigor, than for 
the prolonged endurance of the great storms 
soas beset the political existence of nations. 

en 

“If a democratic country,” he concluded, 
“remained during a whole century subject 
to & republican government it would probably 
at the end of that period be richer, more 
populous, and more prosperous than the 
neighboring despotic states. But during 
that century it would often have incurred 
the risk of being conquered by them.” 

We are today rich and prosperous. By all 
odds, the most rich and prosperous Nation 
on the face of the earth. Yet, we are in- 
curring the risk of being defeated by Russia 
perhaps without the firing of a shot. 

Our first concern, of course, is to protect 
ourselves militarily. As Secretary of De- 
fense, it is my personal concern to see that 
the risk of being conquered by force of arms 
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is understood, met, and averted by our de- 
terrent power. 

I can assure you that our present defensive 
Power is adequate to allay such a fear. I 
believe with the execution of our planned 
programs and the determined support of the 
people we can, for the foreseeable future, 
forestall military attack. But forestalling 
military attack does not insure our triumph 
in the struggle with Russia. 

The fact of the matter is we find ourselves 
today in a situation which has many paral- 
lels in hi . The world has two compet- 
ing, if antithetical, methods of organizing a 
social system. Russian spokesmen for the 
Communist method are telling the world 
that the victory of their system is histori- 
cally inevitable, and conversely, that the days 
of the capitalist system are numbered, Could 
they say what they mean more plainly? 

I know of no loyal American who wants to 
see his system of government and social 
structure become a part of ancient history, 
He has a selfish interest in survival of course, 
but more important, he has a deep, abiding 
faith in his system of government and wants 
to see it live for the benefit of all mankind. 
It is really a manifestation of this faith that 
has brought about in this country the most 
searching and introspective analysis of our 
system of government, of industry, of mili- 
tary organization, of economic health, that 
we have ever witnessed. 

Many people point to the launching of 
sputnik as the motivating force which 
caused us to examine ourselves as never we 
have before. I think we have some reason 
to be grateful that Russia beat us to the 
punch in the satellite launchings. 

As our friend de Tocqueville might ex- 
press it: it is necessary in a democracy like 
ours “to rouse the whole community from 
its peaceful occupation and ruin some of the 
minor undertakings of the people” before 
they will turn their full attention from pur- 
suit of their private affairs to meet a great 
public danger. 

He believed that we might fail to rally to 
the public cause except under the obvious 
pressure of a war for survival. He had doubts 
that we as a people could, or would, react 
to danger in time of peace with the same 
degree of passion as in time of war. 

We have twice in our history, under the 
pressure of total war, rallied the strength of 
our Nation to defeat the challenge to our 
social system, but we cannot again depend 
on the spur of war for one of those efforts 
of remarkable vigor of which we have been 
capable in the past. 

We must be alert at all times to meet the 
new challenge of the Soviet system in the 
fields of social and economic competition. 
We cannot meet this challenge by merely 
fending off military attack with deterrent 
power. 

We must, for once, accept at face value Mr, 
Khrushchev'’s words to the Supreme Soviet, 
December 21, 1957, that: “The victory of a so- 
cial order will be solved not by rockets, nor 
by atomic and hydrogen bombs, but by the 
social order which insures more nraterial 
and spiritual good for humanity.” But when 
he adds: “that the socialist order is the high- 
est form of organization in our society,” we 
offer in rebuttal the achievements of democ- 
racy in giving man the kind and scope of 
individual freedom, the Soviet man can only 
dream of in the socialist order. We cannot, 
of course, win our case with a general denial 
of any good in the other fellow’s product. 
We must, in the language of the business 
world, “beat the competition.” Beating the 
competition may, and probably will, call for 
great peacetime sacrifices. 

No longer is the old saying, “in time of 
peace prepare for war,” completely valid. In 
1958, it is more realistic to say, “in time of 
peace prepare to conserve it.” 

Certain it is that the test of our social or- 
der is the most serious we have ever faced. 
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It is based not alone on the making of arms, 
but on a truly phenomenal economic and in- 
dustrial growth in the Soviet Union, plus an 
equally prodigious development in the field 
of education. In all of these areas of de- 
velopment, Russia reached the position she is 
in today because she worked harder at it— 
and that again is a simple fact that must be 
faced if we are to beat the competition. 

Anyone who studies the economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union over the past 30 
years cannot help but be impressed by the 
progress she has made. We are not opposed 
to economic betterment of the people of the 
Soviet Union or of any other country. We 
welcome such improved economic conditions, 
because it makes a better world for all of us 
to live in. 

Our concern begins and ends with the 
iterated and reiterated statements of the 
leaders of the Soviet Government that the 
ultimate aim of their drive toward indus- 
trialization is to put the capitalist system— 
and with it our social structure—out of 
business. 

By 1962, it is estimated by our intelli- 
gence services that the Soviet Union will 
be producing $1 of goods and services for 
every $2 we produce. Now, why should we 
worry ebout competition from a country 
that won’t even reach half of our produc- 
tion until 1962? There are a number of 
valid reasons for concern: 

First. The Soviet economy is growing and 
is expected to continue to grow, unless the 
trend is reversed, at a rate roughly twice 
that of the economy of the United States. 

Second. The fact that Russia produces 
only 40 percent of what we do now and 
will produce 50 percent by 1962 does not 
tell the whole story. It is what she does 
with her output that is important. For in- 
stance, less than half of it gets into the hands 
of the Soviet citizen in the form of con- 
sumable goods and services. By contrast, 
over two-thirds of our total production 
reaches the consumer. 

Third. Defense expenditures in the So- 
viet Union as a percentage of gross national 
product are roughly double ours. 

Fourth. There is one point that is per- 
haps even more significant than the per- 
centage of the Russian budget that goes 
into military expenditures. Russia is plow- 
ing back a larger percentage of her gross 
national product than America into capital 
investment for industrial expansion, which 
means facilities for more war goods and 
for still greater production of all types of 


Now how do they do this? Someone cer- 
tainly must get the short end of the stick 
somewhere to permit this emphasis on in- 
dustrial expansion and defense production. 
The answer is the Soviet consumer. He is 
denied the products of his own labor. His 
standard of living is, therefore, necessarily 
lower than that of the American consumer. 
In fact, on a per capita basis, the consump- 
tion of the average Soviet citizen is less 
than one-fourth of that of the average United 
States citizen. ? 

The state wills it that way. Mr. Khru- 
shchey made that quite clear when he told 
a group of Soviet workers that: “The great 
majority of Soviet citizens live to accumu- 
late more funds for the common cause, for 
the state; to raise the level of production, 
economy, and science so that even more ma- 
chines will be made and more grain pro- 
duced. * wiern 

This philosophy and course of conduct on 
the part of the Soviet Union leayes us with 
certain options, or what I would call hard 
choices. If the Kremlin, responding to popu- 
lar pressures, is forced to direct considerably 
more of the Soviet output into consumer 
goods in order to increase the standard of liv- 
ing of her people, that would be a healthy 
condition we would welcome. On the other 
hand, if Russia sees fit to direct more and 
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more of her production to materials for war 
and less and less to the standard of living 
for her people, we may be forced to take 
drastic steps in order to maintain our lead- 
ership in the world even if this means a more 
Spartan life for our people. 

We should always bear in mind, too, that 
the Soviet Union can at any time make her 
hard choices without advance consultation 
with her people, because she operates a po- 
lice state where the voice of the people is 
subject to the most repressive controls. In 
this country, on the other hand, no really 
hard choice is possible unless it be made 
with the will of the people. Our society 
permits us to accomplish any feasible thing 
we desire to be done. It only requires that 
the means and method of accomplishment 
be within the frame of freedom. 

In the short time I have been in office, 
it has been necessary for me, with the full 
approval of the President, to make two trips 
to Congress to ask for what I consider abso- 
lutely necessary supplemental appropriations 
totaling some $3 billion to bring our military 
effort to a level of required adequacy. I am 
afraid these steps, essential as they are, only 
put in balance a part of the battlefleld—the 
strictly military effort. 

In the fleld of foreign trade, as in the 
military field, the Soviet system offers tough 
competition. It has, in this field, no budget- 
ary problems, no interest-rate problems, and 
no legislative restrictions. 

At this very moment, the President is in 
the process of asking the Congress, as rep- 
resentatives of the people, to make what 
many would regard as one of these hard 
choices. He wants the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act extended for a period of 5 
years in order to provide sufficient authority 
and flexibility to meet and beat the com- 
petition in the economic field. We must 
be able to trade with others—and others 
with us—with a minimum of restrictive in- 
terference. If we are not able to bring un- 
derdeveloped countries along in the spirit of 
free competitive enterprise, then we shall be 
faced around the world with government 
enterprises and state trading organizations 
in the image of our adversary. 

The American public must be prepared to 
face the realities of expanding trade with 
the world, even accept some sacrifices, in 
the interest of an international program 
which is vital to our Nation’s future. 

Moreover, we must exercise our respon- 
sibility of leadership in the world commu- 
nity by helping the peoples of underde- 
veloped countries to raise their living stand- 
ards and achieve their aspirations as viable 
political entities. We can help in this area 
by intelligent assistance in the fields of eco- 
nomic and military aid. To take such action 
is indeed in our long-term interest since no 
country, can, for very long, carry on inter- 
national trade unless it operates from a firm 
economic and political base. 

Much of what I have said with respect 
to the field of economic competition is also 
true in the field of education. Here again, 
we have some soul-searching to do, some 
comparisons to ponder, and some adjust- 
ments to make. Russia is said to be out- 
producing us in the education field, and in 
some areas, I have no doubt this is true. 
She is able to do this not because she has 
a better system, but because she has allo- 
cated and directed her best brains into those 
areas the state has declared critical. In other 
words, she has done the same thing with 
brains that she has with production and 
money, allocated them under strict controls 
imposed by the state. She has, at the same 
time, provided rewards and community rec- 
ognition which makes intellectual and scien- 
tific prowess attractive. 

Our problem in the field of education (and 
many people including our military leaders 
join me in believing it is the most serious 
of all our problems vis-a-vis the Soviet 
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Union) is to find a better way, consistent 
with our democratic principles, to marshal 
our intellectual resources. The solution to 
this problem won't be easily found. We are 
smaller in numbers than our Communist ad- 
versaries and we must, therefore, make op- 
timum use of the intellectual capabilities of 
our people. At the same time, we must work 
through ent and persuasion 
rather than by direction and control. This 
means the task becomes a whole community 
job in which the Government and parents 
and teachers must act in harmony and con- 
cert, 

We need a better selection of educational 
programs and curriculums in relation to spe- 
ctal aptitudes of individual students. If we 
are to discover and identify the special apti- 
tudes, parents and teachers must cooperate 
to help. If we are to shape our educational 
programs to cultivate these identified apti- 
tudes, parents must first understand the 
need and then strive to achieve the goals. 
To educate people in the need to tailor our 
educational programs to the individual capa- 
bilities of our students is one of our most 
difficult tasks, 

In the field of education, we neither have, 
nor want, a central governmental authority 
backed by police power which prescribes 
readymade objectives, standards, curricula, 
and quotas. Again, we must work within 
the frame of freedom to reach objectives 
which, In my judgment, are vital to the 
national security. 

Parents will also have to contribute more 
money—through taxes or contributions—for 
the kind of educational program the country 
needs. I am not talking about minor in- 
creases. I anticipate we may have to put 
from 50 to 100 percent more money in the 
broad field of education than we are now 
allocating. This requires, again, the mak- 
ing of a hard choice. It will be made only 
if people understand the need for it, and 
in fact, demand that it be made. 

Children, too, must be taught better self- 
discipline in their subject choices and study 
habits. I say “taught,” because relatively 
few young people of high-school and college 
age will learn to discipline themselves. 
Again, this is a joint task of parents and 
teachers. We are losing some potentially 
great scientists, engineers, linguists, and 
teachers along the road to education, be- 
cause parents and teachers did not act in 
concert to encourage youngsters to select 
and apply themselves to the courses which 
made relatively stern demands on them. We 
simply do not have the manpower to allow 
continuance of this sort of mental wastage. 

In Communist countries the will of the 
party is the law of youth. Here, it must be 
the coordinated will of teachers and par- 
ents which directs our children, not with in- 
flexible laws, but by guidance and intelli- 
gent persuasion. 

Let me mention a subject of deep interest 
to me and I’m sure to you. 

In this competition between a powerful 
authoritarian society and our own democ- 
racy, we have reached a stage where we must 
be able to respond rapidly to unanticipated 
emergencies. The President's program for 
reorganizing the Defense Department and 
the legislation now under consideration by 
the Congress recognize the need for our be- 
ing able to react almost instantaneously to 
military situations. 

The same kind of pressure for faster de- 
cision-making, for ability to act promptly 
when necessary, extends into many other 
areas, of which our outer space and eco- 
nomic aid programs are typical examples. 

To gain this authority and flexibility 
necessary to react rapidly, we may very well 
have to vest more authority in the hands 
of the Executive, being careful—as I am 
sure Congress will be—to provide adequate 
safi against the usurpation of power 
as well as to set up mechanisms whereby the 
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Executive will report to Congress when Im- 
portant action is taken under such flexible 
authority. 

While I have spoken to you of problems 
ahead, I have complete and unbounded con- 
fidence in the ability of this country to 
understand these problems and to take pub- 
lic action to meet them. 

In order to remain in the forefront of 
nations—to continue as the example of the 
better life for individuals and other nations 
all over the world—we, every one of us, must 
be prepared to make informed decisions and, 
if need be, sacrifices. We must not allow 
our responsibility for world leadership to be 
lost in our eagerness for the good life. His- 
tory tells us that such eagerness has, in 
the past, led to a softmess which has de- 
stroyed societies. 

I have several times used the words “hard 
choices.” I am sure we all realize that once 
the American people are aware of new and 
greater responsibilities, they will rise to these 
responsibilities, regardless of the sacrifices. 
What might now seem like hard choices 
will gracefully fit into the American pattern. 
That is the American way. 

But these hard choices are not going to be 
made and gracefully dropped into the pattern 
automatically. We all have a great deal of 
work to do before this happens. I have, as 
a member of the Government, the duty of 
explaining to people what our problems are 
and what should be done about them. In- 
deed, every citizen who has the ability to 
analyze the country’s problems has the at- 
tendant duty of explaining these problems 
to others and urging a course of action. 

We Americans are apt to be what I might 
term impatiently cooperative when we are 
told the country has a problem and needs 
help from its citizens to solve that problem. 
The reaction is apt to be, “Well, you have 
told me what the problem is; now tell me 
what you want me todo.” The only general 
ancwer that can be given to a question like 
this is that every citizen must make his own 
decision as to what he can contribute. But, 
in making his decision, he must keep in mind 
that this country is stronger as it under- 
stands its problems better, as it trains its 
youth better, as it produces more, and as 
it participates actively in spiritual and ma- 
terial leadership in the world. Each citizen 
might well ask himself one or more of such 
questions as these: What am I doing to imi- 
prove my understanding of such important 
national needs as the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram and the program for military and eco- 
nomic ald to less privileged nations of the 
world? What have I done in my own com- 
munity and State to stir some really broad- 
visioned action for improvement in public 
education? In fact, what have I done with 
my own children to guide them in the quality 
of training that will lead them to make the 
best use of their talents for themselves and 
for the country? In the field of higher edu- 
cation, have I really made a substantial con- 
tribution to my college or university or have 
I contributed only the bare minimum, in- 
volving no sacrifice? These are only a few of 
the questions that each of us might ask him- 
self, and may I assure you that as I ask these 
questions I am now far from satisfied with 
the role I played in my country’s affairs as 
Neil McElroy, private citizen. 

The people within the sound of my voice 
here in this crowded quadrangle have a 
special duty and responsibility to educate 
others because you have been blessed with 
the fruits of education. If you have been 
convinced of the necessity for action in the 
areas I have discussed today, it is incum- 
bent on you to seek opportunities to pass 
the message along. Institutions of higher 
learning in America—with Harvard in the 
forefront—have always taken the lead in 
explaining vital issues of the day to our 
people. We must today, as we have in the 
past, put heavy reliance on individuals, such 
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as I face here, to put their knowledge and 
understanding in the form of communica- 
tion to people not so fortunate. I, there- 
fore, leave a large share of responsibility 
with you and with other groups, similarly 
equipped, to furnish leadership in the task 
of keeping our people informed. 

We have in this country serious, but sur- 
mountable, problems, I have the utmost 
confidence and faith that, when our people 
understand the full nature and extent of 
these problems, they will initiate the type 
of corrective action which will maintain our 
world leadership. I leave to each one of 
you the decision as to the part you will 
play in this educational and remedial 
process. 


Congressman Engle Says Education Is a 
National Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Education Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
been holding hearings on proposals to 
extend Federal aid to eliminate the seri- 
ous inadequacies in our elementary and 
secondary schools. 

One of the better proposals before the 
committee is H. R. 11854 introduced by 
Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, of California. On 
June 5, Mr. ENGLE testified before the 
committee in behalf of this bill and the 
need for Federal assistance to build 
classrooms and increase teachers’ sal- 
aries. His testimony is a cogent state- 
ment of the needs in this field. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee in support of the 
principle of Federal aid to education and 
to urge favorable action on the legislation 
before you that will alleviate our critical 
shortage of classrooms and remedy the inade- 
quacies in the salaries of our teachers. 

For more than 10 years we have dragged 
our feet on a positive Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation program. The death blow Congress 
gave to the program last year was a tragedy. 
Because of it millions of American young- 
sters are condemned to at least another year 
of below-standard schools and substandard 
education. 

This year the case for Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been made somewhat easier. The 
launching of the earth's first satellite and 
other manifestations of Russia’s success in 
the field of missiles and satellites has done 
more to argue the case than has the most 
compelling testimony of our legislators and 
educators. It is indeed regrettable that it 
has taken an affront to our competitive spir- 
it to arouse us to a sense of urgency about 
a situation that has existed for some time. 

I believe that the resistance of the vocal 
opponents of Federal aid to education is 
beginning to break down. Their case has 
been built on the three-pronged thesis that 
such aid destroys local initiative; that it 
results in Federal control over the school's 
operation; that it places on the shoulders of 
the whole Nation a tax burden that should 
be carried by the respective State and local 
governments. 

These are their arguments, arguments that 
have been thoroughly penetrated and shat- 
tered. Testimony before this committee by 
responsible educators has exposed the first 
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two themes as pure myths. The facts clearly 
show that State and local governments re- 
ceiving Federal assistance for education have 
strained themselves to a greater degree than 
has the Federal Government. The facts 
show that school districts receiving such aid 
are not beholden to their benefactor in mak- 
ing up their curriculums, in choosing their 
teachers, in setting up their operation. The 
evidence plainly shows that the schools are 
free to run their own shops, that they are 
free to stick to the three R’s or to encourage 
handicrafts or homemaking. We need no 
better proof that there is no validity to the 
argument of Federal intervention than to 
take a look at the educational program in 
Federally-impacted areas under P. L. 874. 
The tax argument offered by the opponents 
of Federal aid to education is perhaps the 
most illogical of the three. It indicates, 
first of all, a refusal to recognize the severe 
limitations of the local tax structure. And 
it indicates a failure to recognize that the 
effects of education cut across State and 
local boundaries. Certainly, with the tre- 
mendous interstate movement of the Ameri- 
can people, the educational achievements in 
each State are the concern of all the States. 
And, certainly, in the face of Russia's star- 
tling success in satellites and missiles, we 
cannot afford to take the short-sighted atti- 
tude reflected in this argument. 

Yes, I believe that the opponents of Fed- 
eral aid to education are beginning to 
realize that they are treading on tenuous 
ground. And now our major efforts should 
be aimed at awakening the apathetic public 
to a sense of urgency about the situation. 
They should be aimed at awakening the 
American people and our legislators to a 
realization of the appalling slackness in our 
public school education and to an awareness 
of the rigorous education the Soviets are 
giving their youngsters. We need, briefly, 
to impress upon our legislators that our 
educational needs represent a crisis that 
takes priority over bridges or highways or 
airports. 

Just what are the dimensions of the prob- 
lem? We have, first of all, a shortage of 
some 142,000 classrooms resulting in the 
deplorable situation of 9 million children 
exceeding the present school capacity. 
(While approximately 2 million children are 
forced to part-time sessions because of lack 
of adequate classrooms, when we consider 
the ideal class size of 30 pupils per teacher, 
then we have 9 million children exceeding 
our school capacity.) We have, next, a criti- 
cal shortage of teachers. It has reached the 
figure of 135,000 and continues to move up- 
ward. It is superfluous for me to stress the 
point that this is due largely to the pitiful 
salaries teachers in many school districts 
receive. We have, in short, the situation of 
hundreds of thousands of children getting a 
part-time education and hundreds of thou- 
sands more being cheated of effective in- 
struction because classes are too large. 

These are the tangibles. But there is a 
more insidious aspect to the problem. It is 
the shocking number of teachers of sub- 
standard qualifications whom our poorer 
communities are forced to hire. This is not 
because they are less aggressive or less im- 
aginative than other communities. It is be- 
cause they are trapped within the narrow 
confines of a limited, inflexible tax struc- 
ture and they must stand by helplessly as 
their qualified men and women turn away 
from the profession to take jobs 
that will pay them a living wage. 

It is a serious situation, and unless the 
Federal Government does something about it 
we stand a good chance of becoming a na- 
tion of schools without scholars. The con- 
sequences will reach far into the future and 
they will be felt in the caliber of the scien- 
tists and engineers and researchers who 
emerge from our colleges. College graduates 
of high quality are, after all, not merely the 
product of their college training, They rep- 
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resent the evolyement of layer upon layer 
of education and training beginning in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

There is an answer to the situation. It 
lies in the realization that it is unrealistic to 
expect that state and local sources of reye- 
nue can maintain and build the kind of 
educational system we want and need for 
our children. It lies in the realization that 
the situation demands the breadth and 
strength and flexibility of a financial struc- 
ture that only the Federal Government pos- 
sesses. It lies in the realization that the 
benefits of education transcend all state 
and local lines and that the education crisis 
we have today is a national problem, hence 
the Federal Government's responsibility. 

If we do not accept this thesis millions of 
children in this country will be cheated out 
of their basic rights and the harm done will 
be irreparable for losses in education suffered 
in the formative years cannot be made up. 
If we allow the Federal Government to de- 
fault on this responsibility we stand to risk 
our national economic strength, our security, 
our very survival. 

We need, I repeat, to awaken our legislators 
and the American people to the urgency of 
the situation, and to make a concerted effort 
to convince them that the Metcalf-Murray 
bill and similar bills now under considera- 
tion meet the two most critical problems in 
our public school system—the shortage of 
classrooms and the inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries. In passing, I want to call attention 
to the bill I introduced which, unlike some 
other proposals, does not require that Fed- 
eral funds be matched by State or local 
funds—but which does contain a provision to 
reduce the allotment in any State that has 
not at least equaled the national average in 
its effort to meet its own classroom shortage, 

As an antirecessionary measure let us not 
overlook the effectiveness of an accelerated 
school construction program in putting men 
and equipment and material back to work. 

I should like to remind the committee, in 
closing, that in the Soviet Union there is a 
total commitment to education, and that if 
our free society is to prevail we must main- 
tain a system of education that serves us as 
well as the Soviet educational system serves 
the purposes of its social order. In short, if 
we are to prevail as a free society we must 
become as interested in launching educated 
men and women as we are in launching 
satellites. 


Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I was privi- 
leged today to appear before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
testify with respect to social-security 
legislation, on which the committee is 
currently holding public hearings. 

In view of the importance of this sub- 
ject matter, I know the Members of this 
Congress will be interested in the con- 
tents of my statement, which I am here~ 
with including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PAUL A. FINO, 

REPUBLICAN, OF New YORK, BEFORE THE 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
WITH RESPECT TO SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLA= 


TION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Congressman PAuL A. FINO of 
the 25th Congressional District of New York, 
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At the outset, I wish to thank this com- 
mittee for affording me the opportunity to 
appear here this morning to testify in sup- 
port of legislation aimed at liberalizing our 
social-security system. 

Although the amendments of 1956 were 


which are out of line with the realities of 
present-day economic and social life. 

In the past 6 years, I have introduced a 
series of bills aimed at improving our social- 
security law. On numerous occasions, I 
have called attention to the hardship in mil- 
lions of American homes caused by some of 
the arbitrary and unrealistic provisions in 
our system. 

I have urged in the past and now before 
this committee that important changes be 
made im our Social Security Act which 
would accomplish the following: 

1. Lower the retirement age to 60 for men 
and 55 for women: 

2. Eliminate the age limit for total and 
permanent disability benefits; 

3. Strike out the so-called work clause for 
persons over 66; 

4. Eliminate the penalty for women who 
retire at age 62; 

5. Increase the minimum monthly bene- 


thiy 

7. Extend coverage under the law to de- 
pendent relatives; 

8. Raise the amount of income subject to 
social-security taxes from $4,200 to $6,000. 

As you gentlemen know, the purpose of 
our social-security system is to further the 
social, economic, and psychological well- 
being of the people im such a way that con- 
sideration fs given to their individual ca- 
pacities and their basic needs. 

First. In urging 2 lower retirement age 
for men and women, I am suggesting a 
straightforward approach to many of the 
difficult social problems which have resulted 
from the wonderful growth of our indus- 


productivity. 

In 1956, when we reduced the age for 
women’s eligibility for benefits to 62 years, 
we recognized that the facts of our time and 
considerations of humanity called for a re- 
vision of the now obsolete retirement age 
of 65. Believe me, the choice of 65 may 
have been a good guess 23 years ago when 
the Social Security Act was passed but we 
are now convinced that, for our times, it is 
unrealistic, outmoded, amd too frequently 


I have prai maintained tħat by lower- 
ing the retirement age to 60 for men and 55 
for women, we will create new job oppor- 
tunities for younger workers, decrease the 


lions of men and women who are prema- 
turely retired because of illness. 
Consideration of my bill H. R. 2865 would 


plans now in existence in industry and gov- 
ernment. Civilian employees of the Federal 
Government have the option of retiring 
at age 55 after 30 years of service; the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks permit retirement at age 
50; employees of my own State of New York, 
as well as several other States and large 
cities, are given retirement benefits at age 
55 and 60; the American Telephone & Tele- 


Workers Fund, and the Railroad Retirement 
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system all provide for retirement at age 60 
and in some instances, at earlier ages. 

This bill that I have proposed is concerned 
with preserving one of the most valuable as- 
sets of the Nation—the dignity, the self- 
respect, the integrity and happiness of mil- 
lions of Americans who in their later years 
may find themselves unable to get work or 
who are physically unable to stay at work. 
This bill will enable these people to have 
the benefits of retirement when they are 
most able to enjoy them. 

Gentlemen, this is not a proposal for com- 
pulsory retirement. Most people who are 
physically able to work prefer to carry on un- 
til they are forced out by physical infirmity. 
This legislation sets up a method of assuring, 
within the framework of our free-enterprise 
system, that we do not create a forgotten 
group of older citizens, stranded on an island 
of insecurity where they are unable to get 
employment and are temporarily ineligible 
for retirement benefits under social security. 

Second. important, I am con- 
vinced, is a needed change in our social- 
security law which would provide benefits at 
any age for persons who are forced to leave 
their jobs, because they are totally and per- 
manently disabled. I urge the vital impor- 
tance of my bill H. R. 5303 which will add 
further flexibility to this rigid requirement. 

In the 1956 amendment, we gave partial 
recognition to this inequity in our social- 
security system by providing that persons 
aged 50 and over would be entitled to dis- 
ability benefits. This was a step in the right 
direction, but, I insist, it is not enough. 

What about the younger men and women 
who become disabled? No benefits are pro- 
vided in their cases. In other words, once 
again we are setting an arbitrary age and 
saying to the American people that if they 
happen to have reached their 50th birthday, 
they will be entitled to benefits, but, if they 
have not, they cannot qualify. 

Because I am convinced that the tragedy of 
a permanently disabling disability is as great, 
and possibly greater, in the case of younger 
workers, I have provided in my bill that ben- 
efits will be payable at any age. This, it 
seems to me, is the only equitable and hu- 
mane approach. 

We know that a crippling illness or injury 
does not wait until the 50th birthday, but can 
strike any of us at any time. We also know 
that disability stops earnings of a bread- 
winner and greatly increases medical and 
hospital bills. This, gentlemen, is the time 
when the worker and his family need help 
the most. 

We cannot and must not any longer delay 
this matter of correcting this serious in- 
equity im our system. 

In providing benefits for totally and per- 


women may apply for retirement benefits at 
age 62, and men at age 65, but they are sub- 
ject to the so-called earnings test until 72. 
Now, we know that this work clause was 
inefuded in the act because the 
main concern in the 1930s was to encourage 
eT people to pei the Iabor market, 
thus opening more fob opportunities for 
younger people in that period of deep, wide- 
spread unemployment. 
Since then the test has been modified 


of today. The sensible way to deal with it 
now is to repeal it. 
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conditions and circumstances 
have altered the significance of the test pre- 
scribed in the law. Retired people need 
more supplementary income to cope with 
steadily rising living costs. 

Since the test applies only to income de- 
rived from employment or ar a papa 
it discriminates against earned income in 
favor of property income. No such test ap- 
plies to the individual who derives his out- 
side income from rents, stocks, bonds, pri- 
vate annuities, accumulated savings, or any 
other type of property. The test is an earn- 
ings test—not an income test. Therefore, 
the only people penalized by this provision 
are those who work to support themselves. 

Our system would operate more simply if 
we dispensed entirely with the present earn- 
ings test. I have no estimate of what it 
costs to obtain, review, and verify the mil- 
lions of , but F am sure the 
administrative expense for the trust fund 
alone runs into millions of dollars a year. 

Under my bill H. R. 3380, restrictions on 
earnings are removed entirely. The high 
cost of living demands that we remove the 
limitation on earnings and Iet the older folks 
earn all they can. By doing so we will cor- 
rect one of the real inequities in our system, 
and make it possible for many of our senior 
citizens to live out their lives sista A 
without penalty and thereby help 
maintain themselves in dignity and Barrea 
security. 

Fourth. Another restrictive and unfair 
provision which is out of line with the reali- 
ties of present-day economic and social life, 
is the penalty the present law imposes upon 
workingwomen and the wives of retired 
workers who apply for benefits at age 62 and 
before 65. 

My bill H. R. 3223 would remove this 
penalty and allow full benefits at age 62. 

I am convinced that a woman who retires 
at age 62 and accepts benefits at a lower 
rate does so either because she can no longer 
find work or is unable to work for physical 
reasons. I ask 


The penalty feature of our law is unjust, 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 

If these provisions are retained in our law, 
they will not only impose continuing hard- 
ships on millions of persons for whom even 
the full benefits are inadequate buf they 
will also confront the great majority of 
these women with a harsh dilemma as each 
approaches that fateful milestone, the age 
of 62. At that point, each will be con- 
fronted with a difficult speculative choice 
which can materially and unalterably shape 
her own well-being and that of her family 
for literally the rest of her life. A responsi- 
ble government should not require citizens 
to make speculative choices, especially with 
respect to the individual benefits Intended 
to comfort and support them fn later years. 

We that this restriction was 
too harsh when we exempted the widows 
and dependent mothers of insured male 
workers from its application. We should 
go the rest of the way by eliminating the 
penalty for wives and workingwomen as 
well. 

Fifth. In urging Ifberalization of our 
social security law, let me point out that 
the greatest inequity is the small benefits 
paid to our elderly citizens. 

It fis most shameful—yes, even s 
that in these times of high living costs and 
in this country of great wealth, we ask our 
people to subsist on benefits as little as $30 
per month. 

We know that in most instances many of 
these people, who are too old and too ill to 
work, are thrown om our relief rolls. 

I believe you gentlemen will agree with 
me that ft is about time that something is 
done by this committee to alleviate this dis- 
graceful situation which continues to create 
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greater and greater hardships on our old 
folks. 

My bill H. R. 3621 now pending before 
this committee would increase the mini- 
mum amount payable under social security 
to $50 per month. 

While it is true that $50 per month is 
hardly enough in these days, at least, by 
raising the minimum to $50 we would be 
taking a step in the right direction and 
making an honest effort to humanize our 
social-security system. 

Gentlemen, it is our duty and responsi- 
bility to see that the aged are able to live 
out their lives in dignity and security and 
not on charity. To ignore the plight of our 
elder citizens would be to defeat the very 
purpose of social security, which is to pro- 
vide adequate food, clothing, and shelter for 
our retired men and women. 

This type of legislation should be a must 
in the consideration by this committee of 
amendments to our social-security law. 

Sixth. While Iam on this subject of urging 
relief to recipients of social-security bene- 
fits, I wish to bring to the attention of this 
committee another hardship suffered by our 
retired men and women under the act. 

It is obvious that benefits under our social- 
security system have failed to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living. As the result of 
increase in prices since 1954, when we last 
raised benefits, our elderly citizens have suf- 
fered financial hardship. 

We have an obligation to these people 
which cannot be shirked—we must provide 
for the aged. It is our responsibility to safe- 
guard these benefits against dilution by 
inflation. 

Since there has been a boost in prices and 
a rise in cost of living during the past 4 years, 
I feel that at least a 10-percent increase in 
all monthly benefits as provided in my bill, 
H. R. 3622, will help to bring up the pur- 
chasing power of these benefit checks closer 
to the current cost-of-living level. 

Seventh. One of the most grievous omis- 
sions in our social-security system is the 
failure to include brothers, sisters, and de- 
pendent relatives of a deceased individual 
fully insured under the act. 

Under the present law, a dependent 
brother, sister, or other relative of a de- 
ceased wage earner who was dependent upon 
him for support is left out completely. 

All of the social-security taxes paid by the 
wage earner are, except for his funeral 
expenses, lost by the dependenis. 

This is a mistake that should never have 
eixsted. A dependent brother, sister, or rela- 
tive could very well be in need of care and 
attention as much as a parent, widow, or 
child of a deceased wage earner. 

Under a bill which I have reintroduced 
for a number of years, H. R. 4773, if a de- 
pendent relative of an unmarried wage earner 
can prove that he or she was receiving at 
least one-half support from the wage earner, 
that dependent should become entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits. 

This type of legislation is fair, it’s just, 
it’s humane, and it is my firm and sincere 
belief that this committee will render a great 
service to these forgotten dependents if it 
will correct and modify the law in this re- 
spect. 

Eighth. Another provision that requires 
adjustment and improvement in our social- 
security system is the one that limits the 
amount of income subject to social-security 
taxes to $4,200. 

Under this limitation, everyone earning 
$4,200 or more retires with the same benefits. 
This treats the middle-income group un- 
fairly. 

By raising the amount of Income limita- 
tion to $6,000 we will take care of this group 
by requiring more tax payments in return 
for higher benefit payments on retirement 

Gentlemen, I realize and appreciate the 
fact that in order to liberalize, humanize, 
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and improve our social-security system we 
must increase the social-security tax. I am 
sure that the American people will be most 
willing to pay an increase in this kind of tax, 
because this is one tax which would estab- 
lish a right to direct future benefits to the 
worker himself and to his family. 

In a sense, it is an investment which will 
pay off in the future at a time when earn- 
ings cease by reason of retirement. 

In making such increased tax payments, 
the workers of America become, in effect, the 
stockholders in the social-security system. 

I urge this committee to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to these bills that I 
have mentioned. In doing so, you will be 
listening to the plea of millions of Americans 
who look to you to strengthen our social-se- 
curity system as an effective means of cush- 
ioning the painful readjustments which are 
imposed upon most of our people by age, 
illness, job displacement, and the accelerat- 
ing mechanization of economic production 
and distribution in this period of rapid 
change. 

Thank you. 


The Conflict Moves to a Climax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address given at 
the commencement exercises at North 
Central College, Naperville, IIL, on June 
8, 1958: 

THE CONFLICT MOVES TO A CLIMAX 

Five years ago it was my great privilege 
to stand here with the graduating class and 
be honored, as you will be honored today, 
by receiving a degree which makes us proud 
fellow-alumni of North Central College. 

No one will deny that the world into 
which you go as you leave this college today 
is in the midst of one of the most critical 
periods in all its history. We are living in 
a sort of twilight zone between the end of 
one era of life on this planet and the be- 
ginning of another. What kind of era is 
the new one to be? 

That will depend on the outcome of the 
fierce warfare that is going on all around 
the globe. It is a conflict that we did not 
choose and do not like, but which we can- 
not escape or wish away. 

It is a conflict of arms. That is why the 
House of Representatives last Wednesday 
unanimously voted almost $41 billion for 
our defense budget. And that is why on 
Thursday we voted not to reduce your taxes, 
burdensome and oppressive as they are. The 
military threat is the gravest in our history. 

It is also a conflict of economic systems. 
Which will crack up first under the strain? 

It is also a conflict of educational sys- 
tems. Which will produce not only the 
smartest, but the toughest minds? 

It is a conflict of wills. Which will work 
the hardest? 

It is a conflict of philosophies of life, two 
totally different ways of looking at things. 

Most basically of all, it is a conflict of re- 
ligious faiths. One teaches men to love 
God; and out of that comes, little by little, 
love for men. The other teaches men to 
hate God; and inevitably that leads to ha- 
tred of men. 

Who is better equipped than you to help 
determine the outcome? Who is better 
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equipped to understand, and assist others to 
understand, the nature of the problems we 
face? Who is so well prepared to help work 
out solutions to the problems and to mold 
the attitudes and actions of our people ac- 
cordingly—as are you who today depart from 
these beloved halis to go into all fields of 
endeayor in all parts of the earth, sensitive, 
but strong; eager, but trained and disci- 
plined; idealistic, but practical. 

Let us look at the situation you face to- 
day. It is plain that the world conflict is 
moving to a climax, as all conflicts eventu- 
ally do. Wars, including cold wars, do not 
go on forever. One day something happens 
which reveals that one side has been losing 
ground and the other gaining. Unless that 
trend is reversed quickly, it proceeds at an 
increasingly rapid rate. Events of the last 
2 years have revealed that the Communist 
side has been steadily gaining in ways that 
will not permit further indifference on the 
part of any in America if we want to remain 
free and to continue to have Christian col- 
leges like this, in which new generations can 
search for and teach truth without fear or 
favor. 

If we look carefully at the overall global 
picture, I think we will see that the explo- 
sions of these postwar years, as far back as 
Greece and Korea, and more recently in Hun- 
gary, the Suez, Algeria, Indonesia, all have 
been merely the latest manifestations in new 
places of certain fundamental forces that 
have been at work all along. There have 
been three basic trends, all of which have 
progressed much further than we, on the 
whole, have realized. 

The first is a shift in the basic power rela- 
tionships in the world—from West to East, 
from the North Atlantic area, around which 
Western civilization has been developing for 
some 500 years, back to the Middle East and 
Far East—where the greatest empires and 
centers of power have been through most of 
man’s history. 

It was we of the West who produced this 
power shift. Some 400 or 500 years ago West- 
ern man began to open his heart to at least 
the humanizing influences of a new religion 
which had come out of Asia. It tamed him 
somewhat. Some of the things his tough, 
barbarian ancestors had done, he couldn't do 
any more. The Christian religion developed 
in him a sense of dignity, a sense of im- 
portance, There was a God; he was God's 
child. 

It also gave Western man a faith that, with 
God’s help, it was possible for him to do 
something about the bad conditions into 
which he was born. So, he worked hard for 
himself and improved his life. 

It also developed in him a conscience more 
sensitive to human need. So he worked hard 
for others, too, and improved society. Our 
own country represents perhaps the peak of 
this process. 

Then what did he do? Naturally, he began 
to take to other peoples all over the world 
the ideas and values that had proved so bene- 
ficial to himself and his society. 

I was one of the missionaries who did that. 
I suspect that most of us didn’t understand 
quite how revolutionary was the thing we 
were doing. We knew we were helping in- 
dividuals (the persons who came into our 
clinics, schools, and churches), but the way 
in which we were changing the world, I think 
most of us did not fully realize. 

I remember a Cabinet member some years 
ago saying before one of our committees, 
“Somehow we've got to find ways to stabilize 
the world of unrest east of Suez™ Well, I 
suppose we are the ones who ought to find 
some way to stabilize it, since we are the ones 
who unstabilized it. 

Conditions had been pretty stable there for 
centuries. It was we of the West who woke 
the sleeping dragon. We gave it our ideas and 
values; and then we gave it our powers and 
our weapons. Now many are taken aback 
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by what we ourselves were largely instru- 
mental in creating. They are astonished, 
even dismayed, at what happens when Chris- 
tian ideas and values are taken to people who 
haven't known them before. What did they 
expect? j 

Those who have been underdogs, who 
have been treated as natives, just are not 
going to accept such an inferior status any 
longer. They have been taught by us in the 
West that they don’t have to remain in a 
given caste just because they were born in 
that caste, able to hope for a better life only 
in some future reincarnation. They have 
been taught by us that they do not have to 
accept poverty, ignorance, disease, and degra- 
dation just because they were born where 
those conditions existed. They, too, are chil- 
dren of God. They, too, can change their 
circumstances, improve their conditions. 
They are determined to achieve equality of 
status, to be treated with dignity as equal 
human beings. 

All this means that the time has come 
when we of the Christian West have got to 
be willing to join hands with these newly 
awakened millions and work together with 
them to solve our common problems; or else 
we have got to scrap our Christian con- 
sciences and the restraints and decencies we 
have been developing in the West for sev- 
eral hundred years, and destroy ruthlessly 
whoever rises to challenge us. 

We have got to be good enough to co- 
operate; or else savage enough to dominate. 

We have got to be better Christians than 
we have ever been, or else no Christians at all. 

While this shift in the power relationships 
of the world was taking place, without the 
West quite realizing it, a second movement 
or trend was developing, directed by the 
Communists—a shift from faith in gradual 
processes to faith in violent revolutionary 
processes. 

When I was under the Communists in 
China for 8 months in 1930, and associated 
with them again for 5 months in 1937-38, 
they used to tell me about what is called 
by us their theory or dogma. They call it 
a law. They believe that a hundred years 
ago, as Karl Marx pored over the history 
books in the library of the British Museum, 
he discerned a pattern, discovered a law, Just 
as Newton, when the apple hit him on the 
head, is supposed in a flash of insight to 
have perceived the law of gravity. He did 
not invent it; it had been there for quite 
some time. He was merely the first to dis- 
cover and formulate it. It was in the very 
n.ture of the universe. Therefore, people 
accepted it. 

So the Communists say that Karl Marx, 
in his study of history, perceived a consistent 
pattern which he announced as the law by 
which societies develop. It isn't the process 
that you and I have believed in—the process 
of gradual change, the leaven theory. That 
was certainly the process Jesus believed in. 
The great religious leaders of history have all 
believed in the leaven theory, Each began 
with a few disciples, gave them his ideas and 
then sent them out to change society, as 
leaven gradually permeates and changes the 
character of a lump of dough. Certainly 
our public school system—and this Christian 
college—were founded on the leaven theory. 

But Karl Marx said it isn’t valid; that his- 
tory will not support it. He said that socie- 
ties do not develop by gradual change, they 
develop by a series of violent explosions— 
revolutions. After centuries without much 
change, somebody gets an idea or thesis and 
pushes ahead. The status quo opposes— 
antithesis. Pressure builds up until it be- 
comes irresistible and the explosion takes 
place— violence, bloodshed, destruction. 
Hungary and the Arab world are the latest 
illustrations. Rome was an earlier one, 
Greece a still earlier one. A nation or civili- 
zation is laid waste, but out of it comes, 
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they say, a synthesis. A new stake is driven 
down. Man moves ahead. 

I never knew a Communist who didn’t be- 
lieve to the depths of his soul that it is his- 
torically inevitable that communism will 
win. As Khrushchev said, “You will find 
that history is on our side. We will bury 
you.” They're sure it is going to win, and 
the hard fact is, it has been winning. 

Why has it been winning? Because it is, 
in fact, a law, an inevitable historical trend? 
No, I don't believe that for a moment. Bul- 
ganin gave the true reason. He said in a 
famous speech 2 years ago, “People ask us: 
How does it come that communism is making 
such spectacular gains? The answer is very 
simple. Millions of people are working for 
communism.” 

Why, of course. Whenever any people any- 
where has had such dedication to an ideal, 
a cause, a theory, or even a political dogma, 
if you wish, that they were willing to work 
for it with all their might, something hap- 
pened. 

Last fall a Chicago friend sent me a copy 
of a little book called They Signed for Us. 
It is just a thumbnail sketch of the 56 men 
who signed our Declaration of Independence. 
They had written, “For the support of this 
Declaration, we pledge our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.” I did not 
realize how terribly many of them did 
suffer—and their families. I did not know 
how many who were very rich, wound up 
very poor, And not one of them recanted. 
They paid a price, but they won. Freedom 
Was on the march because they were willing 
to work for it. 

But we, in our day, are not working for 
any such cause with all our might. We 
certainly are not trying to conquer the 
world, as the Communists are. But we are 
also not trying very hard to change the 
world, to transform the world, to win the 
world. We just want to enjoy the world. 
Why won't the Communists be nice, go 
away and leave us alone in our comfort? 
But victory goes to those who care enough 
to work. 

The gains of communism—especially since 
sputnik—have made us belatedly examine 
one of our pet beliefs. Many in this 
country have felt that we did not need to 
worry about communism. It would, of 
course, fail because it regiments the human 
mind; and the regimented mind will not be 
creative. Men will not invent or progress, 
will not think originally, except in an at- 
mosphere of freedom of inquiry, academic 


freedom, etc. You have heard that; so 
have I. It was a nice theory; it allowed 
us to relax. 


But I was trained as a scientist. When 
we have a plain fact that cannot be ex- 
plained by a theory, we have to reexamine 
the theory. The indisputable fact is that 
the Communist mind has been extraordi- 
narily creative—has left us behind in the 
very fields where we seemed to think we were 
destined to remain forever supreme, 

Well, maybe it isn’t just freedom, as many 
have assumed, that releases the creative 
capacities and energies in human minds and 
spirits, challenges them, inspires them. 
Maybe it’s enthusiasm, or—a better word— 
dedication, that gives power. The cause, 
no matter how good, doesn’t win unless peo- 
ple will work for it with all their hearts and 
minds, and souls, and strength. 

Things would look pretty hopeless if we 
stopped here, wouldn't they? Fortunately, 
we don’t need to stop here. For about this 
time a third major trend became apparent 
in the world. It, too, had been developing 
for a considerable time, but people had not 
recognized it, The basic urge of men to be 
free was stirring mightily once more—not 
so much in areas of liberty, but where men 
had been enslaved. 

We should have recognized this developing 
trend earlier. We should have seen it in 
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Korea when we captured some 20,000 indoc- 
trinated Chinese Communists, and gave them 
a chance to vote, the first people in the world 
who have had such a chance after being 
under communism. How did they vote? For 
communism? No. Some in the West were 
enamored of it and talked about its sup- 
posed benefits to the Chinese people, but 
the Chinese with first-hand experience knew 
better. Seventy-four percent of the soldiers 
voted not to go back, even to their families 
in Communist China, They voted to go to 
exile on Formosa rather than return to what 
was being sold to us as almost Utopia on 
the China mainland. That vote should have 
told everyone the true story, but most didn’t 
heed it, 

We should have seen it in Berlin in 1953, 
when workers rose up with bare hands 
against the tanks of what called itself a 
workers’ government. That should have 
ended the myth that communism is bene- 
ficial to people, that it helps and is sup- 
ported by the common man, Instead, by 
his own action, the common man proved 
that communism was against his interests 
and was being rejected by him, but the West 
still slumbered. 

One of our supposedly great experts on 
communism said 2 years ago, “There is a 
finality, for better or worse,” about the Com- 
munist conquest of Eastern Europe. And a 
lot of our people went along with him. We 
must be practical, they said. We must be 
realistic and accept that fact. 

But was it a fact? Within about 6 weeks 
a lot of unarmed common people marched 
down a street in Poznan, Poland, crying, 
“Give us bread—and freedom too.” They 
proved that the supposed expert wasn't a 
realist. He was just a defeatist. He had 
lost faith both in God and in man. He 
didn't believe, and many others of us haven't 
really believed, that the urge of man to be 
free can be and will be stronger than the 
tyrant's sword, or even than his police state, 
if only we don't betray that urge by build- 
ing up the tyrant in the yain notion that 
somehow that may give us freedom and 
peace and security in our time. 

The growing urge toward freedom came 
to a climax a year ago last fall in Hungary. 
Foolish thing, that revolt? Yes, just as fool- 
ish as for some country farmers on a green 
at Lexington to stand up against the finest 
professional soldiers of the 18th century— 
but it was those farmers at Lexington, and 
by the rude bridge that arched the flood 
at Concord, who fired the shot heard around 
the world and made possible this freedom 
which we enjoy today without realizing how 
great a price was paid for it, or what disci- 
pline and dedication and willingness to work 
for it are necessary if our heritage is to be 
preserved and fulfilled and shared around 
the world, 

The Communists understood the signifi- 
cance of the revolt in Hungary of people 
against tyranny better than we did. At first 
they were almost in a panic in the Kremlin, 
as we've learned from several sources. They 
cringed and pulled back. 

And then, in certainly one of the most 
tragic coincidences of history, at the very 
moment when communism was revealed to 
be losing in Europe—much weaker than 
realized—certain nations of the Free World 
started an action at Suez that revealed that 
it also was much weaker than realized, that 
the Free World, too, was beginning to splin- 
ter. The Communists promptly moved back 
into Hungary. 

That brought us to the showdown. The 
Communists were losing in Europe; the Free 
World was losing in Asia and Africa. The 
$64,000 question of our time became: Which 
would disintegrate the faster? Or, to turn 
it around, which—the Communist world or 
the Free World—could pull itself together 
the faster and the more solidly? 
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Well, it Is a year and a half later and 
we know the answer thus far. The Com- 
munist world has made more headway since 
Hungary in pulling itself together than the 
Free World has. 

At the United Nations General Assembly 
where I served for 3 months last fall as one 
of our American delegates, it became clear 
that the Soviets were operating on about 4 
main convictions. 

First, they are not afraid of anything from 
without. They know the United States will 
not attack them. 

Second, they are genuinely afraid of unrest 
and uprisings within. They learned the les- 
son of Hungary. They know that they have 
to win the whole world quickly, including 
the United States, or this growing urge for 
freedom at home will cause them to lose the 
whole world, including the Soviet Union. 

Third, in order to win the world, they must 
break the hopes and the will to resist of the 
900 million people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

And fourth, they know they cannot accom- 
plish that by force or tricks or deception; 
they may fool outsiders but they cannot fool 
the people under them. Their only hope is 
to persuade or beguile or lull or intimidate 
the Free World, particularly the United 
States, into abandoning the captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Every proposal they have made in the last 
year is designed to get us to do that. If 
they can get us to accept what Khrushchev 
calls the historic changes, to negotiate on 
the basis of the status quo of today, discuss- 
ing everything except the freedom of en- 
slaved peoples, it can only break the hearts 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain. Will 
we fall for the blandishments in the belief 
there can be lasting peace for us while one- 
third of God’s children are enslaved? 

The crisis we are in is not a test of our 
power as a nation. It is a test of our char- 
acter. It is a test of our steadfastness. 

If anything alarms me, it is not the dedi- 
cation of our enemies to their faith; it is the 
failure of so many in our country to heve 
faith in our faith. 

Do we really believe it is possible to change 
the world by changing men—the leaven 
process? Are we willing to work, work, work 
for our faith—to toil the way the Commu- 
nists have worked all these years for theirs? 
Such dedication is the secret of their suc- 
cess. Only similar commitment will give us 
success. 

We have not done too well thus far. When 
the Communists, after Hungary, went to work 
for dear life, we of the West hesitated; we 
groped for the old and familiar; we tried to 
hang on to “business and politics as usual.” 
We want peace so badly that we are in 
danger of losing it, and our freedom, too. 

We have been caught in a series of moral 
dilemmas. In a sense, they are a credit to 
us; but unresolved they have kept us almost 
paralyzed, while the Communists, not trou- 
bled by Christian consciences, have forged 
ahead. 

One dilemma is this: How do Christian 
people deal successfully with unprincipled 
persons without becoming like them? The 
Chinese say that in wars adversaries tend to 
exchange vices. In order to defeat the 
enemy, we are tempted to adopt his methods, 
to fight fire with fire. But why resist him 
if we are to become like him in the process? 

Another dilemma: How do honest people 
deal successfully with lying words? Take 
the term “peaceful coexistence.” To us it 
means peace. But peace requires a genuine 
settlement. Peaceful coexistence means to 
them only that while we are the stronger 
we should allow them to coexist peacefully 
until they can become the stronger. Then 
they can impose their will on us. To them 
peaceful coexistence means peaceful submis- 
sion by us. 
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We want peace; they want conquest. We 
want to end the struggle; they intend to 
win it. 

Does this mean that we should refuse to 
talk with them? Not at all. Jesus talked 
even with the Devil, but he did not give in 
to him and He did not prolong or resume 
the conversation after it was clear the ad- 
versary'’s objective was not agreement, but 
deception. 

Still another: If we don't spend more and 
more for arms, we invite insecurity and dis- 
aster; if we do spend more and more, we 
invite inflation and disaster. What are we 
to do? 

How can we hope to remain free with 
one-third of God’s children enslaved? Yet 
how can we help them become free if we 
weaken ourselves at home? 

Again, we say we want nothing but liberty 
and justice for all—and that is true. But 
some say we must not advocate liberty and 
justice for all, because that would be inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Communist 
countries and might provoke people there 
into the very war which we want to prevent, 
a war that might not win liberty and justice 
for the oppressed peoples, and might instead 
destroy our own. Yet, if we don’t stand 
openly and everlastingly for liberty and jus- 
tice for all, how can we ask or expect God 
to help us preserve our own? 

Well, what shall we do in such a situation? 

First of all, we have to wake up to the 
character and magnitude of the threat we 
face and to the fact that we in America and 
our Christian values and institutions are its 
primary targets. 

Second, we have to work with discipline 
and determination to build strength here at 
home—military strength, economic strength, 
moral strength. I have no doubt we can do 
these if we will. 

Third, we must prevent the Communists 
winning any more victories. No one fails 
when he is winning. I urge you to test 
every proposal from whatever source by this 
simple question: If we were to take this 
course, would it strengthen or weaken the 
oppressors? Would it strengthen or weaken 
the oppressed? Anything that builds up the 
oppressors or weakens the will to resist of 
the oppressed must be opposed. 

This is why we cannot resume or expand 
trade with Communist countries. It would 
make stronger the oppressors. 

That is why we must resist the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations. 
It would be a smashing diplomatic victory 
for the oppressors. Nothing can be so val- 
uable to the tyrant just now as to be accepted 
into respectable society. How can the weak 
resist if the strong accept? It breaks their 
hearts behind the Iron Curtain whenever the 
big, strong nations do anything that in- 
creases the prestige, influence, power of the 
tyrants whom the oppressed peoples are 
doing their best to weaken and pull down 
from within. 

Theee steps are essential, but they are not 
enough. We must also, fourth, find more 
effective ways to strengthen and aid all who 
are striving to remain free or to become free. 
Our Government can help other govern- 
ments—and it must. But we've also got to 
reach other peoples. It’s what people think 
that counts in the end. 

And that is why in addition to better- 
managed Government aid programs abroad, 
we have to continue in other countries, yes, 
expand, the missionary programs of the 
church, and the efforts there of private 
charitable agencies, They give meaning to, 
put heart and soul into, the Government 
Programs which, by their very nature and 
the nature of Government regulations, have 
to be somewhat rigid and impersonal and 
suspect. 

Governments impress people with their 
power; seldom do they win people's hearts. 
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All around the world we have agencies 
like International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. They administer, but seldom do they 
minister. But it is ministry that the people 
of the world need most. That has to come 
through persons who go, not because a 
government sends them, but only because 
they care so deeply about human beings 
who are in need, and who also are God's 
children, 

As citizens we must support our Govern- 
ment's programs abroad, while trying to 
make them more effective. Not bigger, but 
better. Some of you will find your place in 
such Government programs. But in addi- 
tion, we must, as Christians, be willing to 
support more generously the voluntary pro- 
grams which minister to human beings for 
no other reason than human sympathy. 
Many of you, I hope, will want to work in 
them. 

In the end, it is the Christian church 
and Christian people that -aust be the 
leaven working in the world to change its 
character, to transform it. 

Our basic problem is not missiles; it is 
men. It is the character of those who con- 
trol the missiles, men who deny the exist- 
ence of moral values, men who reject moral 
judgments, men who scorn moral restraints. 

The problem is, what can and will change 
the human heart? The best answer, the 
only answer I know, the Christian Gospel. 

In short, our greatest need is to recapture 
a@ faith in our own Christian faith, at least 
equal to the faith the Communists have in 
theirs. You and I are never again going to 
be able to relax until the Communist con- 
spiracy fades or changes, gives up its pro- 
gram of world conquest. It can neyer do 
that until it ceases to be Communist. And 
it cannot cease to be Communist until those 
who beiong to it cease to be Communists, 
The way to change communism is to change 
Communists; that is, to change men; and 
that is the business of the Christian religion 
and the Christian college. 

Surely God did not bring our beloved 
country to its position of unprecedented in- 
fluence and power in the world for no great 
purpose. Surely He expects and has a right 
to call you at the beginning of this new 
chapter in your lives, and all of us in this 
hour of crisis, to rise to the occasion, to be 
worthy instruments of His will that all men 
should be free. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet 
Which shall never call retreat. 

He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before his judgment seat. 


O be swift, my soul, to answer Him; 
Be jubilant, my feet; 
Our God is marching on. 


God bless you as you go with Him. 


The United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a most in- 
formative and eloquent speech on the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies delivered by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri, 
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A. S. J. CARNAHAN, at the 22d Annual 
Short Course Parent-Teacher Leader- 
ship at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., on June 12, 1958. Congress- 
man CARNAHAN is a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements. He is a 
member of the National Commission for 
UNESCO and served as a representative 
of the United States to the 12th session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1957. His discussion of the 
U. N. system is logical, clear, and con- 
vincing. It is a great contribution to a 
better understanding of the accomplish- 
` ments and objectives of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 
The address follows: 


SPEECH OF THE HONFRABLE A. S, J. CARNAHAN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, EIGHTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, AT 22D ANNUAL 
SHORT Course Parent-TEACHER LEADER- 
SHIP, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE, 
FLA, June 12, 1958 


May I first express appreciation for this 
opportunity to speak to this distinguished 
group. 

I must confess that I was invited to speak 
here on rather short notice and I was 
tempted to decline the invitation. However, 
three important factors influenced my deci- 
sion to accept: First, I felt that the subject 
of your deliberations here is of paramount 
importance and deserves the attention of 
every conscientious American; second, I have 
a longstanding respect and admiration for 
the programs and purposes of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the United States; 
and third, I recognized the chance to en- 
joy—if but briefly—the beauty, the climate, 
and the hospitality of Florida. 

I would like to begin by sharing with you 
some of my thoughts about the United Na- 
tions, its role and responsibilities in a stead- 
ily shrinking world, The United Nations 
has been described by President Eisenhower 
as “man’s best organized hope to substitute 
the conference table for the battlefield.” 
Thousands of our people are convinced that 
the United Nations has made the difference 
between the uneasy peace in which we have 
been living and a third world war. Had it 
not been for the United Nations, we would 
most likely have destroyed ourselves before 
now. 

The greatest social revolution of history 
took place when a fourth of the population 
of the world threw off the yoke of colonial- 
ism in approximately a decade. True, the 
revolt against the colonial system came with 
a good deal of bloodshed some places, but in 
most cases the revolution has come peaceably 
to a great extent because it could take place 
within the spirit of the charter of the 
United Nations. 

Every day we read in our newspapers about 
the battles of words and ideologies taking 
place at the United Nations headquarters 
in New York. The outcome of these debates 
influences the future of mankind and the 
course of world history. 

The specialized agencies of the United 
Nations represent a less glamorous but no 
less important aspect of mankind's con- 
tinuing efforts to achieve lasting peace. 
Quietly and unobtrusively, these specialized 
agencies are compiling a record of solid 
achievement and progress. 

Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. 
Wilcox, speaking about the specialized agen- 
cies, said something which I think should 
be kept in mind. Mr, Wilcox remarked: 
“The prime responsibility of the United Na- 
tions remains the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and we should 
never lose sight of that important objective. 
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But it can be argued that the specialized 
agencies, in slowly eroding the curtains of 
suspicion and distrust that hang between 
the nations, may be doing much more than 
we realize in creating the kind of climate in 
the world in which a lasting peace may 
eventually be built. 

“To the United States, the specialized 
agencies provide an opportunity to exercise 
its leadership, to help develop a sense of 
unity among the nations of the Free World, 
and to gain good will and prestige. To the 
extent that these agencies contribute to re- 
lieve tensions, to reduce poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy, and to raise standards of liv- 
ing, their work contributes measurably to 
the efforts of our Government to combat the 
threat of communism throughout the world. 
Likewise, to the extent that they help gov- 
ernments develop the habit of cooperation 
and the routine of working together toward 
common goals, they are helping to lay stable 
foundations for a peaceful world.” 

There are now 10 of these agencies, estab- 
lished by international agreement and per- 
forming a wide range of tasks in economic, 
social, cultural, health, scientific, and re- 
lated fields. The United States is a member 
of all 19, Although these agencies are au- 
tonomous, having their own secretariats and 
policymaking bodies, they work in close 
cooperation with the United Nations and 
with each other. In addition, they cooper- 
ate with numerous nongovernmental organ- 
izations throughout the world. I would like 
to say just a few words abcut each of the 
specialized agencies. 

The International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) deals with the standardiza- 
tion of flight regulations, the encouragement 
of safety measures, simple border proce- 
dures, meteorological services, and a host of 
others. It also helps underdeveloped nations 
to maintain air facilities which would be 
impossible otherwise. ICAO operates the 
North Atlantic Ocean stations program, in 
which 15 countries participate, which pro- 
vides meteorological information, navigation 
aids to aircraft flying the North Atlantic 
routes, communications facilities, and stand- 
by search and rescue facilities for aircraft 
and surface vessels in distress. It is inter- 
esting to note that ICAO has established an 
international aviation language which per- 
mits aircraft to communicate directly with 
traffic controllers at airfields all over the 
world. This official international aviation 
language is English. The importance of 
ICAO to the United States, and of the United 
States to ICAO, is indicated by the fact that 
of all aircraft operated in the Free World by 
international scheduled air carriers 84 per- 
cent are of United States manufacture, and 
46 percent of all aircraft engaged in inter- 
national scheduled air operations are oper- 
ated by United States-flag carriers. ICAO 
provides instruction to air traffic controllers 
in foreign countries and provides training 
in the operation of advanced electronic air 
navigation devices. Over 30 nations have 
requested and received assistance from ICAO, 
and the organization has published a num- 
ber of technical manuals and special studies. 

The Universal Postal Union (UPU) in- 
cludes almost all the independent nations, 
non-self-governing territories, and the Unit- 
ed Nations trust areas in the world. The UPU 
performs the following functions: It pro- 
vides for the formation between all the 
member countries of a single postal territory 
for the reciprocal exchange of mails. It 
established uniformity of postage rates and 
weights throughout the union; also uni- 
form rates for the handling of mail in tran- 
sit to a third country. It guarantees the 
freedom of transit for mail of the member 
countries throughout the entire territory of 
the union. It affords postal personnel of 
postal administrations an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas in a technical field. 
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The UPU was organized in 1874 and the 
United States has participated in its work 
since the beginning. 

The International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) provides machinery for the 
regulation of international telecommunica- 
tions throughout the territories of 92 regu- 
lar and 5 associate member nations. The 
ITU has a threefold mission: to increase 
international cooperation for the use and 
improvement of telecommunications; to 
promote efficient operation of technical 
facilities; and to coordinate international 
efforts to attain those ends. 

The ITU exists to perform technical sery- 
ices for its members. It allocates radio fre- 
quencies; it deals with international rate 
problems. It has taken the lead in estab- 
lishing measures for insuring the safety of 
life through the cooperation of telecommu- 
nications services. It publishes and trans- 
lates documents such as international lists 
of places where telegrams can be sent. The 
ITU does not operate any telecommunication 
facilities. Member governments and private 
companies maintain equipment and send 
messages. The ITU works to bring about 
agreement among countries on operating 
practices, standards, and regulations to facil- 
itate international communications by tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio. So far, televi- 
sion has not required much attention be- 
cause of the relatively short distances over 
which transmission is possible. 

The ITU was organized in 1934 and the 
United States became a member at that 
time. One of its predecessor organizations, 
the Bureau of International Tel 
Union, was established in 1865, and the 
United States affiliated itself with it in 1912. 

The World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) is devoted to the following pur- 
poses: to advance the science of meteorology, 
to stimulate international cooperation in 
making meteorological observations avail- 
able to all member states, and to further 
the application of meteorology to aviation, 
shipping, agriculture, and other activities. 
The WMO was founded in 1950 and the 
United States became a member at that 
time. It was preceded, however, by the In- 
ternational Meteorological Organization 
which was established in 1879 and in which 
the United States began participation in 
1930. 

The WMO devotes itself to rendering such 
services as establishing standard hours of 
weather reports, arranging for rapid exchange 
of weather information; assigning areas of 
responsibility for forecasts and warnings, 
particularly over oceans; and makes arrange- 
ments for the exchange and publication of 
climatological records. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) is 
celebrating its 10th anniversary this year, 
In the fleld of health there are a number of 
matters where international cooperation is 
the greatest concern to the United States and 
all other nations. WHO is the agency which 
initiates international quarantine measures, 
prepares and distributes standard specimens 
and recommends uniform names for drugs, 
and mobilizes competent laboratories in all 
parts of the world into reporting networks 
to keep track of certain diseases such as the 
various strains of influenza. 

Although its work can be readily defined 
in terms of the number of penicillin shots 
administered, the total cases of malaria 
which have been treated, or the amount of 
DDT expended, its true value in terms of 
service to humanity can never be equated. 
All across the globe, millions of afflicted souls 
have been freed from the curse of disease, 
disfigurement, and pain as a result of this 
organization. The economic rewards to the 
nations involved are incidental to the suf- 
fering of body and spirit which WHO has 


helped to reduce. 
The [International Labor Organization 


(ILO) was formerly an autonomous organi- 
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zation associated with the League of Nations. 
The ILO was founded in 1919. The United 
States did not join it until 1934, although 
the late Samuel Gompers, long-time head 
of the American Federation of Labor, was a 
leading figure in its establishment. Its re- 
vised constitution, which made it one of the 
U. N. specialized agencies, became effective 
on April 20, 1948. The ILO works to bring 
together labor, management, and government 
in order to resolve industrial, manpower, or 
related problems. It helps to establish labor 
standards through international conventions 
and offers economic assistance to govern- 
ments through grants and fellowships. 
Headquarters are located in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and aid is provided through ILO’s own 
budget and under the United Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance. In recent 
years the ILO has given increasing emphasis 
to providing technical assistance to coun- 
tries. This emphasis has resulted from the 
fact that the world has come to realize more 
and more that improved working conditions 
depend more on increased productivity than 
on legal action by governments. The result 
is that the ILO has built up a skilled tech- 
nical staff which aids countries requesting 
assistance in the solution of their problems 
in the fields of productivity and labor affairs. 
The agency also conducts extensive research 
and serves as a repository of technical 
information. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) includes 74 member nations. FAO 
attempts to raise standards of living by im- 
proving nutrition, by increasing efficiency in 
farming, forestry, and fishing, and by creat- 
ing greater opportunity for all people for 
productive work. It achieves these purposes 
by acting as a clearinghouse for information; 
by providing technical assistance to request- 
ing member states; and by promoting coordi- 
nated action among individual nations to 
solve problems which are common to many 
nations. I might add that it is in this role 
of catalyst that the United Nations special- 
ized agencies perform some of their most 
effective work. 

The principal fields of FAO activity are 
agriculture, economics and statistics, for- 
estry and forestry products, fisheries, nutri- 
tion, and home economics. 

Through an FAO-sponsored International 
Rice Commission, FAO is promoting coopera- 
tive research on improved rice yields and 
strains, especially in Asia. FAO is taking a 
leading role in the control of livestock dis- 
eases, especially rinderpest in Asia, and foot- 
and-mouth disease in other regions. Labora- 
tories for the production of vaccine have 
been set up by a number of countries of 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe, and mass 
vaccination programs of cattle are under- 
way, for example, in Ethiopia, with FAO tech- 
nical assistance. FAO sponsored an inter- 
national plant production convention, to 
which 30 countries have already adhered, 
which provides for improved export certi- 
fication and development of better inspection 
methods for plants and plant production 
moving in international trade. Other FAO 
activities include a desert locust control 
program in the Near East and assistance in 
the production of crops such as rubber, 
coffee, silk, and tea. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD) was created 
originally to assist in the rebuilding of war- 
devastated areas. Since its inception, it has 
expanded its operations to include the provi- 
sion of technical advice, and the promotion 
of world trade and foreign private invest- 
ment. As of March 1957, the Bank has made 
loans totaling more than $3 billion to 44 
countries and territories on 6 continents. 
The powers of the Bank are vested in a 
Board of Governors, made up of one repre- 
sentative from each member state, which 
meets once a year. 
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The International Finance Corporation is 
not a specialized agency itself but is an im- 
portant new institution. It is an affiliate 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. It furthers economic 
development by encouraging the growth of 
private enterprise in member countries, espe- 
cially those countries which are economically 
underdeveloped. It is empowered to invest 
in private enterprises in association with 
private investors in those areas where suffi- 
cient funds are not available on reasonable 
terms. Membership is open only to those 
nations which are members of the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

The International Monetary Fund is an- 
other specialized agency. Its function is the 
promotion of international monetary coop- 
eration and the expansion of balanced world 
trade. In general it operates as follows: By 
making funds available to its members to 
solve short—or medium—term payment dif- 
ficulties; by answering requests for expert 
advice by providing members with specialists 
to help with their financial problems; and 
by affording full and continuous consulta- 
tion on monetary and exchange matters. 

In addition to the 9 specialized agencies 
which I have already described and the 10th, 
UNESCO, to which I will refer in a moment, 
the United States Government provides finan- 
cial assistance to almost 50 other interna- 
tional organizations. Among these is the 
International Atomic Energy Agency which 
was first proposed by President Eisenhower 
in December 1953. 

In 1956, after 3 years of preparation and 
negotiation, an 81-nation conference unani- 
mously approved its constitution. The 
IAEA’s objectives are to provide basic nu- 
clear fuels for use by less atomically ad- 
vanced nations in peaceful research and 
power reactors. It will also encourage re- 
search and exchange of information on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, stimulate the 
exchange and training of scientists and ex- 
perts, and assist in arranging international 
scientific meetings. Special safeguards have 
been devised whereby a nation receiving 
IAEA assistance must submit to inspection 
without the right of veto to see that aid 
is not subverted for military purposes. 

The remaining specialized agency is 
UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. I 
have held it until last because it is an or- 
ganization which I wish to discuss with you 
in some detail. Of all the members of the 
United Nations family, this is the least 
understood and yet the most maligned. 

And this is a surprising situation inas- 
much as this organization has been investi- 
gated, examined, and studied more than 
any of the other agencies. 

I am aware that, here in Florida, there has 
been and continues to be a difference of 
opinion about the relative merits of 
UNESCO. I have reviewed the charges which 
have been made and I regret to see that 
they reflect more emotion than fact. But 
this is an emotional issue we are dealing 
with. We are concerned with the future of 
our educational system, the future of our 
children, and to the same degree, with the 
future of our country and of the Free World. 

It has been said that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” I agree with this 
axiom most heartily. And I thank God that 
we have in this country a number of pa- 
triotic organizations which do not take this 
responsibility lightly. Such an organization 
is the parent-teacher association whose 
membership’s devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples is without question. Another vigilant 
organization is the American Legion, many 
of whose members have become concerned 
in this controversy in Florida, There are, 
in fact, legionnaires on both sides of this 
matter. That is a laudable situation in- 
asmuch as it shows that members of the 
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American Legion, acting as individual cit- 
izens, are ready to accept responsibility to 
see that democracy is served according to 
their own lights. I am, and have been for 
a number of years, a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion. It is an association which has 
been rewarding and one which gives me a 
good deal of pride. 

My association with the Legion goes be- 
yond mere membership, however. It extends 
into the area of Congressional responsibility. 
In 1956, in response to the urging of the 
American Legion, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Representatives undertook an investiga- 
tion of UNESCO, of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, and of the 
activities, structure, and objectives of both 
organizations, We were grateful to the Le- 
gion for its vigilance and commended its 
leaders for bringing these matters to the 
attention of the Congress. This subcommit- 
tee, of which I was the chairman, conducted 
the investigation during the spring and 
summer of 1956. The specific charges which 
we were asked by the American Legion to 
examine are the same charges which have 
been raised here in Florida during these last 
months, 

My colleagues on the subcommittee and 
I received testimony regarding UNESCO 
which filled over 300 printed pages. Anyone 
who wished to testify was given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Among the witnesses that 
appeared before us were J. Addington Wag- 
ner, then national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and Ray Murphy, past national 
commander of the Legion and chairman of a 
special Legion committee which had been 
appointed to study UNESCO. Mr. Wagner 
testified as a representative of the Legion; 
Mr, Murphy appeared as a private citizen. 

The subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, after intensive study, found that 
the charges made against UNESCO and the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO were without foundation in fact. 

This conclusion was similar to that 
reached by 4 other groups which had con- 
ducted independent investigations of 
UNESCO: 1. The Legion’s special committee 
under Ray Murphy after an 18-month study; 
2. the special Subcommittee of the Policy 
Committee of the California Republican As- 
sembly which had been asked to investigate 
UNESCO; 3. the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; and 4. the Delegation of 
the United States of America to the Second 
Extraordinary Session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO. 

I wish to take time here to go into these 
charges in a little more detail. The allega- 
tions commonly made are these: that 
UNESCO is attempting to infiltrate the Amer- 
ican schoo] system; that UNESCO is commu- 
nistic; that UNESCO advocates world gov- 
ernment; and that UNESCO is atheistic. In 
addition, the loyalty and competence of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO occasionally has been impugned. 

Let us consider first the origin of these 
charges. The opening gun was fired in the 
October 1951 issue of a publication called the 
Newsletter of the American Flag Committee. 
The newsletter gave 876 Granite Street in 
Philadelphia as the address of the commit- 
tee and named W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., as 
chairman. The American Flag Committee 
has been identified as the successor organiza- 
tion of the Nationalist Action League, a title 
Mr. MacFarland abandoned after the league 
was designated as “Fascist” by the Attorney 
General of the United States. Later that 
same year, an attack on UNESCO was 
launched in Los Angeles. Gerald L. K. Smith 
is associated with this attack. 

The basis for most of the charges made 
against UNESCO allegedly were to be found 
in a series of UNESCO publications entitled, 
“Toward World Understanding.” This series, 
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together with a booklet called, “The E in 
UNESCO,” were put forth as proof that 
UNESCO had been interfering in American 
education and advocating world government. 

Those directing the attack chose to ignore 
the fact that “The E in UNESCO” was not a 
UNESCO publication. It was publication No. 
498 of the Curriculum Division of the Los 
Angeles School In addition, a read- 
ing of that booklet reveals no tendency to- 
ward world government or communism. 

The volumes of “Toward World Under- 
standing” which are so often quoted, and 
just as often misquoted, are reports of 
seminar discussions by a number of edu- 
cators from several countries. The opinions 
they express are their own and are in no 
way a reflection of UNESCO's policy. Printed 
on the flyleaf of each volume is the state- 
ment: “This pamphlet is in no way an ex- 
pression of the view of UNESCO.” Once 
again, the critics chose to ignore this dis- 
claimer, 

Freedom of expression is a fundamental 
UNESCO concept. It will not set itself up 
as acensor. Suppression of the free expres- 
sion of ideas is a fundamental tool of totali- 
tarianism. These pamphiets, therefore, are 
exactly what they purport to be—the reports 
of individual or group ideas put forward by 
educators from many countries. 

The so-called quotations which were car- 
ried in the Newsletter of the American Flag 
Committee were willful distortions and are 
used to build a case based on false interpre- 
tations. Words and phrases were deliberate- 
ly taken out of context to deceive the reader. 
Let me give you a few illustrations. 

Consider one paragraph which the News- 
letter offers as a direct quotation from pam- 
phlet No. 5. A line-by-line examination 
shows that the sentences were juggled so 
that within one set of quotation marks we 
find sentences from page 58, followed by 
phrases from page 60, then more words from 
page 58, some text from page 59, and in con- 
clusion a quote from page 60. 

Another paragraph which the American 
Flag Committee attributes to the series is 
this: “The teacher is to begin by eliminating 
any and all words, phrases, descriptions, pic- 
tures, images, classroom materials or teach- 
ing methods of a sort causing his pupils to 
feel or express a particular love for, or loy- 
alty to, the United States of America.” 

This statement is a complete fabrication 
and is not to be found in any one of the 
pamphlet series. The absurdity of the charge 
is heightened by the fact that these pam- 
phlets were not intended especially for use 
in the United States or any one country and 
were, as a matter of fact, published in sey- 
eral languages. 

The charge that UNESCO is attempting to 
prepare the minds of American children for 
world government is an intentional distor- 
tion of truth. The seminars that are referred 
to discussed neither education in the United 
States nor world government. They do warn 
against the dangers of fanatic and selfish 
nationalism which has given rise to dicta- 
tors but they do not concern themselves 
with political world government. 

On February 16, 1956, Dr. Worth McClure, 
then executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators, sent 
a questionnaire to all superintendents of 
schools in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. The questionnaire was designed to 
show whether or not any UNESCO textbooks 
were in use in American schools, whether or 
not the “Toward World Understanding” se- 
ries was being used to instruct children, and 
whether or not the superintendents knew of 
any attempt by UNESCO to interfere in or 
subvert their school systems. The replies 
showed that not one of these superintend- 
ents replying knew of any instance in which 
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UNESCO had attempted to infiltrate the 
school system and knew of no UNESCO ma- 
terials being used in American classrooms. 

Samuel Brownell, then United States Com- 
missioner of Education, stated that he knew 
of no attempts by UNESCO to interfere in 
the American school system. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, currently the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, as were his predecessors. 

American participation in UNESCO offers 
this country an opportunity to extend our 
democratic theories of education beyond our 
shores. Our education system is recognized 
and admired throughout the world and 
American educators are in heayy demand to 
serve on UNESCO missions in other lands. 
On the other hand, UNESCO provides assist- 
tance to a member state only at the request 
of that member state and this country never 
has requested, has never received, and most 
likely, never will request educational aid. 

The charge that UNESCO advocates world 
government needs brief further mention. 
The allegation is fundamentally unsound in 
view of the fact that UNESCO has 79 mem- 
ber states, some of them but newly inde- 
pendent after centuries of domination by a 
foreign power. It is extremely unlikely that 
any one-world concepts would make headway 
in this setting in which all of the parties 
involved are proud of their sovereignty and 
determined to safeguard it. 

In 1955, UNESCO’s Director General, 
Luther H. Evans, former Librarian of Con- 
gress, declared, “I can state unequivocally 
that UNESCO’s objectives in no way involve 
an attempt to establish world government or 
threaten the sovereignty of any of its member 
nations.” The United States National Com- 
mission has issued a similar statement guar- 
anteeing their efforts to preserve the rights 
and responsibilities of individual citizen- 
ships. 

UNESCO's detractors have a habit of mis- 
construing the term “international under- 
standing” and somehow defining that asa call 
for world government. Let me ask these per- 
sons—What is it that you prefer to inter- 
national understanding? The reverse of that 
would be international misunderstanding. 
America’s greatness has come from the 
diversity of its origins. To cut ourselves off 
from the well springs of world thought would 
be isolationism of the most damaging sort. 

The charge that UNESCO is Communist 
oriented or sympathetic to the ideals of 
communism is groundless. If the charges 
were made that there are Communists in 
UNESCO, all of us would agree. There are 
Communists in UNESCO; there are Com- 
munists in the United Nations General As- 
sembly; there are Communists about every- 
where in the world and whether we like it 
or not if we are ever going to establish a 
real, meaningful and lasting peace, we are 
going to have to deal with Communists one 
way or another. Putting our heads in the 
sand ostrich-fashion will not solve a thing. 

In my way of thinking, it is far better to 
have them in these organizations where we 
can place our ideologies side by side in the 
showcase of the world. In any comparison 
such as this, communism can never hope to 
come off better than last. 

One of the favorite denunciations of the 
UNESCO critics is that the Organization is 
the brain child of Alger Hiss and was engi- 
neered by Hiss and Harry Dexter White at 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945. The 
Legion subcommittee looked into this state- 
ment and, after searching for evidence to 
substantiate the charge, decided that Hiss 
had no part whatsoever in the concept, the 
development, the building, the administra- 
tion. the program, or the direction of 
UNESCO. 
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Harry Dexter White participated in the 
discussions in San Francisco which led to 
the establishment of—not UNESCO—but 
ECOSOC, the Economic and Social Council. 
There has never been any evidence uncovered 
to show that Harry Dexter White has even 
the remotest connection with UNESCO. 

And incidentally, it would be helpful if 
someone could point out to the parties that 
continue to make this charge, that UNESCO 
was not established in San Francisco; the 
preparatory conference for the establishment 
of UNESCO was held in London. 

Until 1954, the Soviet Union refused to 
join UNESCO and three satellite states had 
resigned from UNESCO denouncing it as a 
tool of the United States and the capitalis- 
tic forces of Wall Street. The reasons for its 
refusal to join were obvious. The con- 
stitution of UNESCO is a statement of demo- 
cratic principles which are antithesis to the 
Communist plot. Russia became aware, 
however, that UNESCO was a going concern 
and to remain aloof from it was to neglect 
a potential weapon in the global struggle 
for the minds of men. As a result, the So- 
viet Union exercised its right as a member 
of the United Nations to Join UNESCO. The 
American Legion subcommittee, considering 
the implications for the United States of 
the entry of the U. S. S. R. into UNESCO 
declared: “Whatever Russia’s motivation in 
joining the cultural arm of the U. N., this 
much is certain: Effective participation by 
the United States in the United Nations 
becomes much more important than ever. 
There can be no question of our leaving to 
Communist Russia, uncontested, the battle 
for the minds of men if that is what 
UNESCO is to become; and any chance that 
a rent in the Iron Curtain is developing, 
however incidentally, is too important for 
us to fail to explore it.” 

I subscribe to that opinion. It would be, 
in my mind, the utmost folly to take our 
bat and ball and go home because we do not 
like the way the other team is playing. 
That is not the way to win ball games. And 
the stakes in this ball game may well be 
national survival. 

I do not agree that the Soviet Union’s 
motives for joining UNESCO are unknown, 
On the contrary, you and I can be sure that 
Russia is in UNESCO for just one purpose— 
to use it as a propaganda tool, to share In 
some of the credit for the organization's 
accomplishments, and wherever possible, to 
subvert the principles for which the or- 
ganization was created, 

Russia can succeed in her efforts only to 
the extent that America lets her succeed. 
The Kremlin's noxious weeds of treachery 
and deceit cannot flourish when exposed to 
the healthy light of truth. Russia can win 
this contest only if we lose by forfeit. 

I sincerely believe that those who con- 
tinue to press for American withdrawal from 
UNESCO are unwittingly playing into the 
hands of the Communists. 

Another claim of those who would leave 
the field to the Soviet Union is that 
UNESCO is atheistic. With reference to this 
charge it should be noted that UNESCO and 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO have always had the enthusiastic 
support of many religious organizations, The 
following groups have been represented on 
the National Commission: the American 
Jewish Committee, the General Department 
of United Church Women, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A., the Synagogue Council of 
America, and the National Council of Jewish 
Women. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the YWCA are also represented. 
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One of the topics discussed in the Na- 
tional Commission’s Citizen Consultations 
program is “Our Moral and Spiritual Re- 
sources for International Cooperation.” The 
background paper for this subject was writ- 
ten by the eminent Protestant theologian, 
Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr. Dr, George F. Dono- 
van, member of the faculty at The Catholic 
University of America, recently said, “The 
fundamental concept of UNESCO is in ac- 
cord with international ethics.” 

As I have mentioned earlier, occasional 
accusations haye been made against the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, maintaining that they are not act- 
ing in the best interests of this country. 
Even a perfunctory glance at the list of or- 
ganizations which have had membership on 
the Commission and the distinguished 
Americans who have served on that body 
should be adequate to refute this allegation. 
Listed among the member groups we find 
such fine organizations as the Chamber ‘of 
Commerce of the United States, the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The roster of individual members includes 
such distinguished names as the Honorable 
Chester Bowles, Gen. Omar Bradley, Erwin 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, James B. Conant, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Senator Albert Gore, Eric Johnston, 
Senator Mike Mansfield, the Honorable 
Chester E. Merrow, Edward R. Murrow, Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smith, Senators Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, John Sparkman, and a host 
of others. 

The Commission is a 100-member body 
authorized by Act of Congress, to serve as a 
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link between the American people and 
UNESCO and to advise the Federal Govern- 
ment on matters relating to our participa- 
tion in UNESCO. I would like to read to 
you a statement from the report of the 
House of Representatives subcommittee con- 
cerning the National Commission: “The 
subcommittee has found the Commission a 
body of distinguished and public-spirited 
Americans, prominent in the flelds of edu- 
cation, sclence and culture. The Commis- 
sioners represent a long list of the great 
voluntary organizations of the United 
States. In providing our government with 
expert advice on UNESCO policy and in serv- 
ing as a necessary link between UNESCO 
and the educators, scientists, artists, and 
people of the United States, we believe that 
the Commission has served the nation well.” 

Summing up, we have before us the fol- 
lowing situation. Despite the findings of 
several responsible investigatory bodies to 
the contrary, there remains a small but vol- 
uble segment of the American public which 
continues to charge UNESCO with commu- 
nism, atheism, intervention in American 
schools and the advocacy of world govern- 
ment. 

The criticisms persist through misinter- 
pretations, quotations taken out of context, 
irrelevant diversionary tactics, and, to some 
degree, fabrications. These persons cannot 
point to one investigation of significant 
scope or intensity which upholds the charges 
they make. In seeking to discredit UNESCO 
a number of irresponsible remarks have been 
circulated. One such rumor was that Henry 
Cabot Lodge, United States Ambassador to 
the U., N. had stated that he believed that 
UNESCO was a bad thing. When this re- 
mark was brought to my attention, I con- 
tacted Ambassador Lodge to determine if 
there was any basis for it. Ambassador 
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Lodge assured me that he had never ex- 
pressed any such opinion. 

We may well ask ourselves what can be 
done so that the truth, based on fact rather 
than fiction or half truths, may be known. 
We face a long, arduous job of public edu- 
cation. It is not easy to convince a man 
who is determined not to be convinced. 
Make no mistake about it, the confused, the 
uninformed, the misinformed, and those who 
would bend the truth for varying purposes 
represent a formidable opposition. In our 
efforts to provoke open and fair discussion, 
it is important that we ourselves do not 
resort to tactics which are a denial of Amer- 
ica’s traditional democratic processes. 

No one can or should be criticized for tak- 
ing an interest in defending the United 
States against our enemies. Patriotism and 
love of country are fully as important today 
as ever in our history. Patriotism, however, 
is not based on reckless and uninformed pre- 
tensions of devotion which lead to destructive 
activities. Patriotism is based on the fullest 
possible information which leads to con- 
structive actions. Activities which are detri- 
mental to the United States, no matter how 
sincere, are certainly not patriotic. Surely 
we all realize that we live in a world which 
grows smaller every day. Not only the actions 
but the ideas and the prejudices of people 
in all parts of the world have an impact on 
the daily lives of each of us. We therefore 
need to work with the other nations of the 
world in genuine efforts to resolve our dif- 
ferences by peaceful means, It is imperative 
also that we join in a common effort to 
bring to all peoples knowledge and under- 
standing of each other. Only to the extent 
that the world solves this problem of under- 
standing can we assure ourselves of the peace 
and prosperity for which all of us are striv- 
ing. 
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Fripay, June 20, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in whose peace our rest- 
less, feverish spirits are quieted: 

In tense times that tempt to petulance, 
grant us the grace of patience, remem- 
bering always that courtesy is rarer than 
courage, and that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath. 

Save us from the futile endeavor to 
match the expanding pattern of a new 
world being born in travail, with the out- 
worn conceptions of a world that is 
dead. 

Make this ancient Chamber of our 
national life a place of vision, a light- 
house with a flaming beacon of hope 
above the raging floods of human dis- 
aster and distress. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 19, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nominations of R. T. Savage and 
Eugene F. Watters to be postmasters at 
Wellington, Tex., and Sanborn, Iowa, re- 
spectively, which nominating messages 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. DIRKSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate today, to be absent on 
official business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee 


on Senate bill 3888, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Veterans Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. a 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, after the 
unfinished business, House bill 12695, 
which provides for a 1-year extension of 
certain existing excise taxes, is disposed 
of, Calendar 1753, House bill 11645, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 


Welfare, and related agencies, will be 
called up. 
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It is anticipated that, after that meas- 
ure is disposed of, the bill having to do 
with atomic energy will be called up for 
consideration; and, in the words used on 
yesterday by the majority leader— 

At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the atomic-energy bill, subject, of course, to 
the very high priority that conference reports 
have as privileged matters and that appro- 
priation bills have, because of our desire to 
get them through before the fiscal year ends, 
we shall then take up the Alaska statehood 
bill. 


In between, we shall try to pass or 
consider such measures as Calendar 1717, 
Senate bill 3817, to provide a program for 
the development of the mineral resources 
of the United States; Calendar 1734, Sen- 
ate bill 3335, to provide for a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts; 
and Calendar 1754, House bill 8054, to 
provide for the leasing of oil and gas 
deposits in lands beneath inland navi- 
gable waters in the Territory of Alaska. 

So, Mr. President, for the information 
of the Senate, that is the program, inso- 
far as we can anticipate it, for the next 
several days. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the acting majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. After the disposition 
of the unfinished business, the bill to 
extend certain excise taxes, is it pro- 
posed that other bills be considered 
today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is any other bill 
scheduled for consideration today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not unless we can 
reach the consideration of one of the 
noncontroversial bills which have been 
listed. 

If possible, we shall try to call up 
Calendar 1754, House bill 8054, to pro- 
vide for the leasing of oil and gas de- 
posits in lands beneath inland navigable 
waters in the Territory of Alaska; and 
I hope the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] will be notified to that effect. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until Monday next, at 12 
o’clock noon, 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 


gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the morning 
hour, there may be a call of the meas- 
ures on the Senate Calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 1647, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 16. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the overobli- 
gation of an appropriation in that Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT oF FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

A letter from the chairman and members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmittting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Board, for the calendar year 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report prior to restoration of balances, 
Bureau of Customs, as of April 30, 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS THROUGH GRANTS FOR 
Support OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the expenditure of funds 
through grants for support of scientific re- 
search and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN CHARGES DUE THE 
UNITED STATES BY INDIVIDUAL INDIANS AND 
TRIBES OF INDIANS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an order canceling certain charges existing 
as debts due the United States by individ- 
ual Indians and tribes of Indians (with 
with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLICATIONS ENTITLED “ELECTRIC POWER RE- 
QUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BY REGIONS, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
TO 1980” AND “HYDROELECTRIC PLANT CON- 
STRUCTION COST AND ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES, 1953-56” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, a copy of each of its newly issued 
publications entitled “Electric Power Re- 
quirements and Supply of the United States, 
by Regions, Present and Future to 1980” 
and “Hydroelectric Plant Construction Cost 
and Annual Production Expenses, 1953-56” 
(with accompanying documents); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, at St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
the deletion of proposals in pending legisla- 
tion for Federal undergraduate scholarships; 
eo the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

‘are. 


PROHIBITION OF FEES IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH EXECUTION OF CON- 
TRACTS FOR RENDITION OF CER- 
TAIN SERVICES—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the com- 
missioner of securities of the State of 
Minnesota, the Honorable Arthur Han- 
sen, endorsing the bill (S. 3889) to 
amend chapter 47 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, to prohibit the re- 
ceipt of fees in connection with the 
execution of contracts for the rendition 
of certain services connected with the 
sale of real property in interstate or for- 
eign commerce which have been induced 
by fraudulent misrepresentations, and 
for other purposes. Mr. Hansen has 
sent me a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee, officers, and board 
of directors of the National Association 
of License Law Officials. 

I ask unanimous consent that Com- 
missioner Hansen’s letter, together with 
the resolution, be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or MINNESOTA, 
REAL ESTATE SECTION, 
St. Paul, June 16, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The attached copy of the 
resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, officers, and board of directors of 
the National Association of License Law 
Officials is self-explanatory and, for the sake 
of brevity, need not be repeated to express 
my full endorsement and a plea for the en- 
actment of United States bill, No. 3889. 
Elmer A. Borgschatz, director of the real 
estate section, is also a director of the na- 
tional association mamed above, usually re- 
ferred to as NALLO. He has been very 
active in trying to protect the citizens of 
Minnesota from being duped by these rack- 
eteers referred to in the bill. Since it be- 
came evident that enforcement of any leg- 
islation on the State level against out-of- 
State operators was impractical, Elmer has 
been one of the prime movers in suggesting 
Federal legislation. 

Since the enactment of the real estate 
licensing law in 1955, our office has received 
hundreds of complaints relative to these 
out-of-State advance fee operators. Our 
records show that 19 different companies 
have periodically been fleecing our Minne- 
sota people. During the month of Febru- 
ary, this year, George Crowe of our depart- 
ment, made a survey of one of these 
company’s operations. We find that during 
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a 2-month period, our citizens were taken 
for an amount in excess of $28,000. Letters 
were addressed to many of these victims 
and in every case the reply stated that there 
were absolutely no benefits derived. We 


find that most people realize that they have 


been swindled and say nothing. 

Your support of legislation to combat the 
operations of these racketeers will be greatly 
appreciated, and we are sure that your 
support will be a great service to your con- 
stituents. We know that the financial 
hardships resulting from these slick opera- 
tors is as disheartening to you as it is to us. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR HANSEN, 
Commissioner of Securities, 
RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, OFFICERS AND BOARD 

OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION or License Law OFFICIALS IN JOINT 

SESSION AT OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., May 

23, 1958 

Whereas organizations (commonly known 
as advance fee operators) which United 
States Senate bill 3889 seeks to regulate and 
control have, through fraudulent repre- 
sentations, taken millions of dollars from 
small business and real estate owners dur- 
ing a number of years immediately last past; 
and 

Whereas all efforts on the part of the vari- 
ous States to cope with this situation 
through all agencies of their respective gov- 
ernments to date have been unsuccessful 
and ineffective; and 

Whereas in the opinion of this association, 
Federal legislation is necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the public from the depre- 
dations of these operators: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That all State officials, repre- 
sentative of this association, immediately 
contact their United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to urge the pas~ 
sage of this bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

H. R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on: the Calumet 
River, Ill, as the “Thomas J, O’Brien lock 
and dam” (Rept. No. 1734). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2517. A bill to amend sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
certain lands granted to States and Terri- 
tories for public purposes (Rept. No. 1735). 


PAYMENTS OF RETROACTIVE COM- 
PENSATION FOR SERVICES PER- 
FORMED DURING JANUARY 1958— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S, 
REPT. NO. 1733) 


Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 316) 
authorizing certain payments of retro- 
active compensation from current funds 
for services performed during January 
1958, and submitted a report thereon; 
which resolution was placed on the cal- 
endar, as follows: 

Resolved, That payments of retroactive 
compensation authorized by law for service 
performed in the month of January 1958, 
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which are chargeable to funds authorized 
for expenditure through January 31, 1958, 
by various Senate Resolutions, shall be 
charged to funds authorized by Senate Reso- 
lutions for expenditure by the committees 
concerned at the time such payment is made, 
wherever possible, without regard to the ex- 
penditure limitations contained in the Sen- 
ate Resolutions which expired on Janu- 
ary 31, 1958. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. CHURCH, Mr, WATKINS, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, ALLOTT, Mr. 
BLE, and Mr. BARRETT) : 

S. 4036. A bill to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4037. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Pitt Waggener; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4038. A bill to amend the International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 by providing for exchanges 
of athletes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (by request): 

8.4039. A bill to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 316) au- 
thorizing certain payments of retroactive 
compensation from current funds for 
services performed during January 1958, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See resolution printed in full which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.” ) 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS THROUGH 
GRANTS FOR SUPPORT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill which is in response to a request sub- 
mitted to the Congress by Dr. Alan T, 
Waterman, Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation earlier today, to au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds through 
grants for support of scientific research, 
and for other purposes. 

This bill is in general accord with the 
objectives of title II of a bill, S. 3126, the 
so-called Science and Technology Act of 
1958, which I introduced on January 27 
of this year, providing for the establish- 
ment of national institutes of scientific 
research. The objectives of this pro- 
posal was set out in Senate Document 
No. 90, An Analysis and Summary of S. 
3126, prepared by the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations— 
pages 41-48. 
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The Subcommittee on Reorganization, 
of which I am chairman, has already 
scheduled hearings on June 25 and 26 on 
one of the provisions of S. 3126, relating. 
to assembling, collating, indexing, re- 
trieving, and disseminating scientific in- 
formation. Witnesses who are sched- 
uled to appear at that hearing include 
Dr. Waterman, Director of the National 
Science Foundation, and representatives 
of other agencies that would come with- 
in the purview of the bill which I am 
introducing, such as the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Spokesmen for these agencies 
will be requested to give the committee 
the benefit of their views on both pro- 
posals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with the letter from Dr. Water- 
man, and an explanation of the bill be. 
printed in the RecorD, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and explanation will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4039) to authorize the ex- 
penditure of funds through grants for 
support of scientific research and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (by request), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the head of each 
agency of the Federal Government, engaged 
in making contracts for basic scientific re- 
search at institutions of higher education or 
other nonprofit organizations, is hereby au- 
thorized, where it is deemed to be in further- 
ance of the objectives of the agency, to make 
grants to such institutions or organizations 


for the support of such basic scientific re- 
search. 

Sec. 2. Authority to make such grants, or 
to make contracts for the conduct of basic 
or applied scientific research at institutions 
of higher education or other nonprofit or- 
ganizations, shall include discretionary au- 
thority, where it is deemed to be in further- 
ance of the objectives of the agency, to vest 
in such institutions or organizations, without 
further obligation to the Government, or on 
such other terms and conditions as the 
agency deems appropriate, title to equipment 
purchased with such grant or contract funds. 


The letter and explanation presented 

by Mr. HUMPHREY are as follows: 
June 18, 1958. 
The HONORABLE RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: The National 
Science Foundation, in accordance with its 
statutory authority to encourage the pur- 
suit of national policies for the promotion 
of basic research and education in the 
sciences, herewith transmits a legislative pro- 
posal, together with an attached explanation, 
which would authorize agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government engaged in support of basic 
scientific research at institutions of higher 
education or other nonprofit organizations, 
to make grants for the support of such basic 
scientific research, and to vest in such in- 
stitutions or organizations, without further 
obligation to the Government, title to equip- 
ment purchased with grant or contract funds 
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provided for the support or conduct of such 
research. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that it has no objection to the submission of 
this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 
EXPLANATION OF DRAFT BILL DEALING WITH 

EXTENSION OF GRANTING AUTHORITY TO AD- 

DITIONAL AGENCIES AND VESTMENT OF TITLE 

TO EQUIPMENT PROCURED WITH GRANT OR 

Contract FUNDS 
1. USE OF GRANTS FOR THE FEDERAL SUPPORT OF 

BASIC SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AT INSTITUTIONS 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND OTHER NONPROFIT 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Nature of basic research: Basic research is 
that type of research which is directed toward 
increase of knowledge in science. It is re- 
search where the primary aim of the investi- 
gator is a fuller knowledge or understanding 
of the subject under study, rather than a 
practical application thereof. 

Present responsibilities of Federal agen- 
cies for the conduct and support of basic 
research: Section 4 of Executive Order 10521, 
dated March 14, 1954, states: 

“Sec. 4. As now or hereafter authorized or 
permitted by law, the Foundation shall be 
increasingly responsible for providing sup- 
port by the Federal Government for general 
purpose basic research through contracts 
and grants. The conduct and support by 
other Federal agencies of basic research in 
areas which are closely related to their mis- 
sions is recognized as important and desir- 
able, especially in response to current na- 
tional needs, and shall continue.” 

Magnitude and scope of present Federal 
financing of basic research: Total obligations 
for basic research during fiscal year 1958 will 
probably fall somewhere in the range of 
$200-250 million. This basic research will 
be carried on primarily in Federal labora- 
tories, in research centers operated under 
contract for the Government, and within 
colleges and universities under grants and 
contracts from various Federal agencies. 
With respect to this third category, it is esti- 
mated that Federal obligations in the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $100 million. While precise 
data are not available on this point, it would 
appear that around 50 to 60 percent of fed- 
erally financed basic research at colleges 
and universities is supported by grant and 
40 to 50 percent supported by contract. 
Agencies currently engaged in supporting 
basic research at colleges and universities 
include the Departments of Agriculture; 
Army, Navy and Air Force; Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Interior; Commerce; 
Atomic Energy Commission; National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics; and the 
National Science Foundation. Of these, 
HEW, NSF, and Agriculture have authority to 
make grants; the others do not. 

Advantages of the grant over the contract: 
Where the Government desires to engage the 
services of an educational or nonprofit or- 
ganization for the conduct of a specific piece 
of research directed toward a specific prob- 
lem, the use of the contract form is obviously 
in order. On the other hand, where it is the 
desire of the Government to stimulate and 
support fundamental research in a given 
field, with the perimeters of inquiry limited 
only by the curiosity and creativity of the 
scientific investigator, the use of the grant 
form has several marked advantages. 

First, the psychological relationship be- 
tween the recipient institution or individual 
and the Government is more in keeping with 
the concept of maximum freedom of action 
for the scientific investigator. Second, the 
problem is avoided of endeavoring to adapt 
detailed contract regulations designed pri- 
marily for the procurement of hardware to 
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the support of creative, fundamental re- 
search, Third, advance payment of the grant 
can be made without the vouchering of ex- 
penditures and accompanying progress re- 
ports or other proof of work—both of which 
exercise a deadening effect upon the initia- 
tive of the scientist. 

The accompanying bill is designed to en- 
able agencies not now having such authority 
to exercise discretion as to the legal instru- 
ment to be used in the support of basic 
research at educational institutions or other 
nonprofit organizations. The authority re- 
quested would be permissive not mandatory 
in character. If a particular undertaking 
were relatively narrow in scope, or if the 
agency for any reason desired to maintain a 
fairly close rein on the pursuit of the re- 
search, it could use the contract form. Con- 
versely, if it were the agencies’ desire in 
other cases to support fundamental research 
in a broad field, with full latitude for the 
choice of particular lines of inquiry, the grant 
instrument could be used. 

2. TITLE TO EQUIPMENT 

One of the most troublesome administra- 
tive problems involved in the Federal sup- 
port of research at colleges and universities 
concerns the disposition of property and 
equipment to which the Government retains 
title. Although Appendix C of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations issued in 
July 1952 had the effect of improving regu- 
lations previously in force, the present sit- 
uation continues unsatisfactory from the 
viewpoints of both educational institutions 
and the Government. The time and expense 
involved in keeping records of equipment 
may often exceed the original value of the 
equipment. There is unnecessary variation 
in the records required by different agencies 
and needless duplication of records by uni- 
versities (despite the fact that Appendix C 
of ASPR assigns to the contractor the pri- 
mary responsibility for recordkeeping). 
Much time and labor is frequently spent 
after termination of research contracts in 
the formal and often fruitless circulation 
throughout the Government of long lists of 
highly specialized equipment, particularly 
with respect to minor items of equipment. 
Furthermore, in many cases, it would be pro- 
hibitively costly to relocate major items of 
equipment back into a Government ware- 
house. 

Generally, two reasons account for the re- 
tention of title by the Government to equip- 
ment obtained with Federal funds. One is 
of a legal character, agencies being unable 
to transfer title to Government property 
without further obligation to the Govern- 
ment in the absence of some tangible con- 
sideration; second is the feeling on the part 
of agencies that, conceivably, the Govern- 
ment might have need for the equipment at 
a different location after the termination of 
the research. In order to meet these two 
problems and to simultaneously protect the 
Government's interest, it is recommended 
that legislative authority be sought which 
would authorize Federal agencies supporting 
or contracting for research and development 
work at educational or nonprofit institutions 
to provide in the grants or contracts that 
title to equipment financed by the agency 
in connection with the research would rest 
with the institution without further obli- 
gation to the Government, or on such other 
terms and conditions as the agency deems 
appropriate. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1958—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name 

of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
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PEL] may be added as a cosponsor of 
Senate bill 3194, the Small Business Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1958. This will make 
a total of 38 cosponsors of this most im- 
portant legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


With- 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I wish to announce that the Senate 
has today received a list of 92 sundry 
nominations for appointment to and pro- 
motion or designation in the Foreign 
Service. 

Notice is hereby given that the list will 
be eligible for consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at the ex- 
piration of 6 days, in accordance with the 
committee rule. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ceived and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph F. Job, of New Jersey, to be 
United States marshal for the district 
of New Jersey for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expired June 10, 1958. 

Charles Swann Prescott, of Alabama, 
to be United States marshal for the 
middle district of Alabama for a term of 
4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, June 27, 1958, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tions, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearings which may be scheduled. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR PROXMIRE BEFORE THE 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I had the privilege of ap- 
pearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to urge the enactment 
of substantial improvements in the social 
security law during this session. There 
is no action Congress can take that 
would be more gratefully received by mil- 
lions of Americans who urgently need 
assistance than a substantial increase in 
social-security benefits. Such action by 
Congress would make a great deal of 
sense in view of the benefit it would bring 
to our national economy in a time of 
recession. Funds paid out in benefits to 
our aged would be spent at once. These 


would be high velocity dollars in our 
economy. 

Mr. President, this is a responsible 
proposal, 


It would not cost the Federal 
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budget a single cent. It would be en- 
tirely financed by the social security tax. 
At the same time, even with the increase 
in the social security tax to provide the 
widespread improvement in benefits 
which I advocate, the social security tax 
in this country would be far less than in 
other similar countries. For example, it 
would be only one-half of the social 
security tax in West Germany. 

Mr. President, in view of the enormous 
importance of this issue, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point my statement 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and an interesting colloquy be- 
tween Representative JOHN Byrnes and 
myself on the self-financing validity of 
my proposal. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 

WISCONSIN 


Senator PROXMIRE. Thank you, Chairman 


Mf. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am very grateful to you for the 
privilege of appearing before you to urge the 
enactment of improvements in the social 
security law in this session of Congress. 

I might say I do not know whether you 
will learn much from what I say this morn- 
ing, but I have learned something from being 
here, and that is the great importance of 
punctuality. 

I came in 3 or 4 minutes past 10. It was 
entirely my fault, but I have paid for it and 
I have learned a lesson. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will apologize to you 
for being so punctual. 

Senator Proxmire. As the most recently 
elected member of the United States Senate, 
and as one who has campaigned statewide 
in my home State of Wisconsin 4 times in 
the past 5 years, as one who has talked to 
literally tens of thousands of our Wisconsin 
citizens, I want to tell this committee that 
the people of Wisconsin are more deeply 
concerned with the need for social-security 
improvements than they are with any eco- 
nomic issue that confronts this Congress. 

In every corner of my State I round many, 
many people who had worked hard and long 
and had been thrifty and diligent in their 
habits, and who now depend primarily, or 
in many cases exclusively on social security. 

These people are in serious trouble. They 
are too old to work. Their social-security 
check gives them too little to buy the barest 
necessities of life. Just a few days ago in 
Wisconsin an old couple living on social 
security told me they had been in the social- 
security system since its inception, that they 
and their employer had always contributed 
to it, and yet these old people are unable 
to afford enough money to buy three meals 
a day. 

The statistics are overwhelming and irre- 
futable. The average old couple in America 
today receive a social-security check of $110 
per month. The single man on social secu- 
rity receiving an average check receives only 
$70 per month. The typical single woman 
receiving social security receives an average 
monthly check in America of $54. 

The first test of any social-security legis- 
lation should be its adequacy. On the face 
of it, the present social-security system is 
obviously inadequate. The cost of living in 
Milwaukee for a couple is approximately $186 
a month. 

This is based on a 1950 study which is 
printed in the Economic Almanac of 1958. 
The study has been adjusted for the rise 
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in cost of living. This means that a couple 
living on the average social-security check, 
which amounts to $110 a month, would be 
nearly $76 month short of meeting a mini- 
mum budget. 

A couple receiving $163 per month, the 
maximum possible under the law, still would 
fall $20 short of the minimum budget. 

These figures have been furnished by the 
Social Security Administration. 

The No. 1 objective of any social-security 
bill should be increasing benefits all along 
the line. If this Congress should pass a so- 
cial-security bill which only increases bene- 
fits, it would be an extremely worthwhile ac- 
complishment. 

On the other hand, there are other neces- 
sary improvements in the soclal-security law. 
The cruelest cost of old age are medical 
costs. IlIness that extracts heavy doctor 
bills and hospital bills is a handmaiden of 
old age. The social-security law would be 
greatly improved if most of these costs could 
be met out of social security. 

The gain in the elimination of human 
misery would be enormous. America does 
indeed have many splendid voluntary 
health-insurance programs. But for most 
of our old people, these programs are im- 
possible not only because the premiums be- 
come higher as age increases, but also be- 
cause in virtually every case older people are 
prohibited from joining the plan. 

Improvement in our social-security law to 
provide hospitalization benefits for example, 
of 60 days a year to old people, would in no 
real sense compete with our free voluntary 
health-insurance system, but would be an 
excellent supplement to the voluntary 
health insurance which has been so suc- 
cessful in America. 

Next to increased benefits and the pos- 
sibility of hospitalization or other health 
benefits, more Wisconsin people have urged 
me to work to reduce the age for social-se- 
curity eligibility than have requested action 
on any other change in the social-security 
lay 


W. 

While I warmly favor this objective, I feel 
that at this time, the cost of substantial re- 
duction in social-security eligibility age 
would be extremely expensive. 

It seems to me however, that at this 
time Congress could make some perceptible 
progress in this direction of m: all 
women eligible for full benefits at the age 
of 62. 

This, of course, makes eminent good sense 
for the vast majority of women who are mar- 
ried, because in most cases their husbands 
are Older. Such a provision would permit 
them to retire at the same time their hus- 
band does with full benefits. It would also 
help solve the difficult human problem of 
older women seeking work in a job market 
that offers very few jobs for those past 45. 

I also warmly favor the removal of the age 
requirement for disability. Congress re- 
cently made an excellent improvement by 
authorizing disability benefits for workers at 
age 50. 

There is no reason however, for any age 
limit, since the totally disabled person at 
any age requires support. I also propose 
that benefits be provided for the dependents 
of disabled persons. In fact a younger man 
who becomes disabled often has greater 
financial responsibilities, since he probably 
has a growing family. 

I favor increasing widow’s benefits from 75 
percent of her husband’s allowance to 85 
percent. 

Probably the sharpest discriminatory in- 
Justice in our whole social security system is 
that widows receive far less than they need 
on social security. This of course is be- 
cause the family benefit is cut in half at the 
time of the husband’s death. 

Since it costs just as much for a widow to 
keep alive as any other person, this discrim- 
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ination is unjust and improper. It would be 
logical to increase the benefit to 100 percent. 

The only reason I don’t advocate this at 
the present time is because of its expense. 
However, I think that Congress should make 
progress in this direction and I think an 
increase from 75 percent to 85 percent would 
be moderate and sensible. 

Many old people prefer to work past the 
age of 65. Many old people are convinced 
that the only way they can stay alive is to 
continue actively at work on a job. 

There is no question that old people have a 
great deal to contribute to our community 
and our society in many occupations. I am 
therefor proposing to allow a 1 percent in- 
crease in benefits for each year worked past 
the eligibility age. This would reward those 
who continue to work and pay into the fund. 

I favor permitting the American farmer to 
disregard recent years of unnaturally low 
farm income in establishing his base for 
benefits. In my State of Wisconsin espe- 
cially, the injustice to the farmer who has 
come under social security is very severe 
when he is required to compute his benefit 
on the basis of recent income. 

It is certainly well known to every mem- 
ber of this Congress that the farmer has 
suffered very serious impairment of his 
income in the last few years. 

In view of the fact that so many farmers 
are coming under social security for the 
first time, it seems extremely unjust to pe- 
nalize them by requiring them to take their 
most recent years of income in computing 
their benefits. 

Also, it seems to me extremely important 
that in the interests of justice we allow a 
wage earner computing income to disregard 
1 low-income year for every 7 he has worked, 
in addition to the 5-year dropout in existing 
law. 

If the wisdom of this provision was not 
apparent until the last 7 or 8 months, it 
certainly should have become apparent since 
then. Obviously people are thrown out of 
work, out of good jobs, through no fault of 
their own. 

Their income is sharply reduced or com- 
pletely eliminated. It seems to be discrimi- 
natory and unjust in the extreme to penalize 
people because they happen to work in a 
cyclical industry. By permitting them to 
disregard 1 low-income year for every 7 
worked, this difficulty could be eliminated. 

Also, it seems to me wise to remove the 
reduction in benefits that now applies if one 
receives veterans’ or other benefits in addi- 
tion to social security. 

Retirement benefits are not now reduced 
because of payments under other govern- 
mental systems, and neither should disabil- 
ity benefits be reduced. 

It seems to me wise and necessary to in- 
crease from $1,200 to $1,500 the amount re- 
cipients are allowed to earn. Inflation and 
the justice of permitting recipients to sup- 
plement their meager benefits by gainful 
work make this proposal highly desirable. 

Of course, these increased benefits will 
cost money. I think it is wise, necessary, and 
just that the social-security system be made 
as self-supporting as possible to make it. 

It seems to me most obvious that even 
the most cursory examination of our social- 
security system indicates that it could afford 
far greater improvements without imposing 
an excessively onerous tax either on em- 
ployees or employers. 

Compare the present 2%4-percent tax on 
employees and employers under our social- 
security system with the tax in West Ger- 
many of 7 percent on employees and 7 per- 
cent on employers; the tax in France of 6 
percent on employees and 10 percent on em- 
Pployers; with the tax in Italy of 4 percent on 
employees and 8 percent on employers. 

As I said when I began this statement, 
I have talked to thousands and thousands 
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of working people and business people in 
Wisconsin about this social-security problem. 
I have found that the overwhelming majority 
enthusiastically favors an increase in social- 
security benefits even at the cost of increased 
social-security tax. 

I found this to be true at all ages. I have 
yet to see a single poll of all the many con- 
ducted by Congressmen and others which 
has not indicated that a huge majority of 
Americans favor a substantial increase in 
social-security benefits. 

They favor such an increase when they 
fully recognize that such an increase must 
necessitate an increase in social-security 
taxes. I recommend an increase in the so- 
cial-security tax to permit the improvements 
that I have suggested. 

My own bill, which I have introduced in 
the Senate, is very similar in many respects 
to the bill introduced by the able and dis- 
tinguished Representative Foranp, of Rhode 
Island. 

There are some benefits which the Forand 
bill provides which my bill does not provide, 
and there are some which mine provides 
which the Forand bill does not provide. 

There are a number of other excellent 
bills that have been introduced into both 
Houses of the Congress. 

I will enthusiastically support any bill 
that comes to the Senate which promises any 
significant improvement in social-security 
benefits. 

My own bill, as amended, is on the basis 
of the best estimates that we can receive 
from the most competent actuaries, in and 
out of government, completely, 100 percent 
self-financing. 

I think this makes sense; I think this is 
the way it should be. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter dated June 
16, 1958, from Mr. Robert Myers, the Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, who has analyzed my bill as amended, 
and he concluded by saying this: 

“In the aggregate the proposed change 
in the benefit provisions”—talking about the 
Proxmire bill—‘“including the effect of in- 
creasing the earnings base results in an in- 
crease in the level premium cost of 2.46 
percent of payroll. The level premium 
equivalent increased contribution rate is 
2.47 percent of payroll. Thus the total cost 
effect of the proposed change would be in 
almost exact balance. In actuality there 
would be a favorable balance of .01 percent 
of payroll. So, according to these estimates, 
the proposed benefit changes would be com- 
pletely self-supporting under the financing 
provisions contained.” 

To sum up, the present social-security bill 
is demonstrably inadequate. Benefits do not 
begin to cover the barest necessities of life 
for beneficiaries. This country, the richest 
in the world, is not providing anything like 
the same share of its income for the benefit 
of our retired citizens as are many other 
poorer countries. 

Obviously, we can well afford to improve 
the social-security system. We can do so 
within the free-enterprise American system 
without threatening the existence of private 
business and certainly without imposing too 
heavy a tax burden on our citizens. 

The time could hardly be more propitious 
or inviting for an improvement in the social- 
security system. 


TAX CUT—PUBLIC WORKS 


There are millions of unemployed men and 
unemployed resources. Every Member of 
Congress must rec that virtually every 
penny that is paid out in social security will 
be immediately spent in small businesses 
and shops all over America. 

Social security is often considered one 
of the two great cushions of our economic 
system, protecting this country from another 
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full-scale depression of the devastasting kind 
we had in the early thirties. 

At the present level of payments, this 
obviously is not true, Social-security pay- 
ments are only a little better than relief in 
many cases. 

With a relatively small sacrifice in terms 
of social-security taxes, with absolutely no 
direct effect on the Federal budget, our social- 
security system could be vastly improved. 

As a matter of fact, the short run, as well 
as the long run effect on the budget, would 
be sure to be beneficial. 

This social-security money would be rapid- 
ly spent. Thus it would greatly increase in 
aggregate the sales and profits and income 
and wages of the American people. It would 
increase the taxable base and increase the 
tax revenues of our Federal Government. 
This year 1958, is a preeminently logical time 
to improve our social-security system. It 
makes sense for our old people. It makes 
sense for American business, for American 
working people, for the whole American 
economy. 

When I first came to the Senate, a wise 
and highly venerated Senator told me that 
there is no committee that is more meticu- 
lous, more careful or responsible. He said 
there is no committee which has a better 
eye for details or a better understanding of 
what can be done or what can’t be done, 
than the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

As I address this committee, I am very 
conscious of this immense competence. Of 
course, I know you gentlemen must act with 
a deep sense of responsibility to all seg- 
ments of the American people and to all of 
the enormous demand on the resources of 
America, 

I earnestly recommend to you that you 
give the most earnest consideration to a 
substantial, wholesale improvement in our 
social-security system as soon as you possibly 
can. 

Thank you; it has been a great privilege to 
appear before this justly renowned com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Foranp (presiding). Senator, the com- 
mittee thanks you for your very interesting 
statement. I personally commend you for 
the great interest you are showing in the bill 
that you have introduced which is pretty 
much along the lines of the bill that I in- 
troduced sometime ago. 

I hope the committee will see the situation 
the same way that you and I do and as a 
result something good will come out of these 
hearings. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Foranp. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foranp. Mr. EBERHARTER. 

Mr. EserHarTer. I just want to say, Sena- 
tor, that your appearance this morning has 
impressed me quite favorably. I think your 
appearance here will help considerably to- 
ward a liberalization of the social-security 
laws at this time. 

Thank you very much for your appear- 
ance, 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, Congress- 
man EBERHARTER, Very much, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BYRNES will inquire. 

Mr. Byrnes, Senator, I wanted to take this 
opportunity to welcome you before the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, Congress- 
man Byrnes. As one of the senior Congress- 
men from Wisconsin I want to say, as I have 
said before, even though we disagreed vio- 
lently on a few things, I greatly respect your 
fine reputation for your integrity and your 
competency which you have demonstrated 
on this committee. 

Mr. Byrnes. I thank you. 


June 20 


Your testimony conforms really with the 
points of change that you recommended in 
your bill S. 3086; is that correct? 

Senator Proxmire. That is correct. I have 
amended the bill on two different occasions. 

Mr, Byrnes. I understand the bill by a tax 
change makes it more conformed to the cost. 

Senator Proxmire. That was one amend- 
ment. Then I reduced from 4 percent to 
1 percent the increased benefits of people 
who worked past 65. 

Mr. Byrnes. There is not anything in the 
bill, is there, Senator, for those people who, 
for one reason or another and, generally, by 
reason of having been born too soon, did not 
have an opportunity to come under the 
social-security system? 

Senator Proxmire. No, there is not. I think 
it would be wise for the Federal Government 
to increase and improve the benefits for those 
people who are on old-age assistance and do 
not qualify for social security. 

Mr. Byrnes. I say that because one of the 
matters of great concern to me because we 
think in terms of increasing benefits and 
taking care of some of our older people is that 
we restrict it pretty much other than on the 
basis of need to those who have been under 
the social-security system, even though some 
of the people receiving benefits today were 
only under the system for a year and a half. 
It is given to them as a matter of right, and 
the other people, simply because they were 
born or retired too soon, received nothing as 
a matter of right. 

Senator Proxmire, That is correct. As you 
and I know, we rely primarily on our State 
and local communities to take care of those 
who are aged and who do not qualify for 
social security. 

In this social-security bill that I propose, 
and Representative Foranp’s bill, the social- 
security bill would have the effect of reliev- 
ing to a significant extent the States and 
local communities from some of the pay- 
ments that they now have to make, for ex- 
ample, on disability and some other matters, 
so they would be better able to improve 
their local assistance laws. 

Mr. Byrnes. As we talk in terms of the 
needs of people and the needs of some of 
the older people in Milwaukee, as you sug- 
gested, there are a large number of people, 
unfortunately, who try to take care of their 
own old age by saving through investments 
of one kind or another and then find them- 
selves in the most unfortunate situation of 
having become the principal victims of the 
inflation which has seized the country dur- 
ing the last number of years. 

Sometime I would like to see a little more 
concern for those people who have been left 
out completely. I would. 

Senator Proxmire. Let me just reply to 
that at this point and say that I think that 
one of the very best things that the Con- 
gress could do to benefit those old people 
is to improve the social-security law. 

We live in a world in which State legis- 
lators and city councilmen apply whatever 
standards they have. Certainly an improve- 
ment in the social-security law to benefit 
those old people who rely on social security 
would create a situation and atmosphere in 
which the changes of greater benefits for 
those old people who are not on social secu- 
rity would be vastly improved. 

I am sure if you talked to the people who 
do not qualify for social security they would 
agree with that and they would favor improv- 
ing the system. 

Mr. Byrnes. The only trouble is that his- 
tory does not prove that it has always kept 
pace as to what care was taken of those 
groups who were left out. 

Of course, everybody on this committee is 
extremely interested in the benefit aspect 
but we have the jurisdiction of the subject 
matter primarily because the tax is involved. 
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That item is of considerable concern to me 
also. 

I was pleased to hear you say that certainly 
this system should carry its own weight and 
be self-financed. It is my understanding 
that has been your intention although you 
recognize that the bill as originally intro- 
duced did fall at least in excess of $3 million 
short of what was really needed under the 
actuary estimates. 

Senator Proxmire. I flatly deny that. I 
have very competent counsel. I have had 
the help of a man who is considered by many 
to be the father of the social security bill 
work with me on this. He assured me and 
many other competent people assured me 
that my bill was self-financing. 

On the other hand, I do not think we have 
to rely on the present actuaries in Govern- 
ment. That is the reason why I took the 
more conservative estimate of what is 
needed. I think it would be essential that 
this be self-financed. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your bill, Senator, is some- 
what short, is it not? 

Senator Proxmire. No, sir. In fact, it is 
a little bit over if you take the word of 
Robert J. Myers, the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration. He says 
and I quote: “* + * the total cost effect of 
the proposed change would be an almost 
exact balance. In actuality, there would be 
a favorable balance of one-hundredth of 1 
percent of payroll. So according to these 
estimates the proposed benefit changes would 
be self-supporting under the financing pro- 
visions contained.” 

Mr. Brrnes. Is he not talking about the 
OASI aspect and not the disability-insurance 
feature? When you combine the 2 the basic 
cost would be thirty-three one-hundredths 
percent payroll short which is not an awful 
lot, but it is thirty-three one-hundredths of 
1 percent, which is about $900 million a year. 

Senator Proxmire. That would be a very 
great deal short. I would agree that is an 
enormous amount of money. But it is my 
understanding that that is not the case. I 
have worked carefully with Mr. Myers and 
with the Social Security Administration and 
it is their assurance to me that this bill is 
self-financing. That is what I asked them. 
I was willing to impose whatever tax is neces- 
sary to make it self-financing. 

Mr. Byrnes. Perhaps we can only resolve 
it by asking Mr. Myers to reconcile that 
statement with his letter to me of June 5, 
so that at least this part of the record would 
be clear. 

He says here: 

“The level-premium equivalent of the in- 
creased contribution rate is 2.47 percent, so 
that the total cost effect of the proposed 
changes would be an increase of 0.33 percent 
of payroll * * *”’—this is the important 
part—“* * * in the actuarial insufficiency 
of the system. If the effect on the OASI and 
DI systems is analyzed separately, the net 
cost effect would be a reduction of 0.77 per- 
cent of payroll in the actuarial insufficiency 
of the OASI system and an increase of 0.40 
percent of payroll in the cost of the DI sys- 
tem 


“The latter increase would considerably 
more than offset the favorable actuarial bal- 
ance of the DI system shown by our long- 
range cost estimates on the intermediate cost 
basis.” 

Senator Proxmtire. The answer to that is 
that that was before my amendment of June 
16, which is considered in this letter of Mr. 
Myers of June 16, which would reduce the 
cost of benefits and be brought into line. 

Mr. Byrnes, What is your dollar cost, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Proxmrre. My dollar cost? I have 
had it computed, Congressman BYRNES, on & 
percentage basis. I do not have the precise 
dollar cost. It was analyzed by the admin- 
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istration on that kind of a basis, not on a 
dollar basis. I will get that for you for the 
record if you would like to have it. 

Mr. BYRNES. I may suggest that it is an in- 
teresting thing to look at because I think 
that sometimes in the social-security system 
we are speaking in terms of tax rate on gross 
income and we very often think of a 1-per- 
cent figure or a 2-percent figure which is not 
very significant in the vevenue or the cost 
of the individual. My information from Mr. 
Myers was that the present intermediate cost 
estimate is approximately $8 billion a year 
and that your tax increase and the cost of 
it would be $7.2 billion. 

The effect of what you are suggesting is 
that we should have a tax increase at least 
to the extent of $7.2 billion. The social- 
security tax is Just as much tax as any other 
tax. 

Senator Proxmire. Of course itis. It is an 
insurance system but it is tax; no question 
about that. I flatly deny the alleged $800 
million deficit on the basis of the figures that 
he has given me. I would say that it is 
more than a balance, 

Mr. Byrnes. I am not questioning that 
there is a deficit. I am questioning what 
the cost of it is, sir, in dollars and cents, 
getting away from the percentage figures, 
which is approximately $8 billion. 

The tax yleld from your percentage taxes 
would be approximately $7.2 billion. That is 
what your tax aspect of your bill that you 
have introduced would produce in dollars 
and cents. 

Senator Proxmire. Your $8 billion figure 
and $7.2 billion figure were both computed 
before I introduced my last amendment 
which reduced the cost of my bill. 

Mr. Byrnes. Then we can forget about the 
$8 billion. But the tax you proposed would 
produce $7.2 billion. 

Senator Proxmire. I have not seen the 
figures. We disagree on the percentages. 

Mr. Byenes. You have not added your tax 
amendment, have you? 

Senator Proxmire. I amended it as of May 
19, not since then. 

Mr. BYRNES. So that your tax provision still 
stands as a tax increase. This tax, Sena- 
tor, in the first place, varies, does it not, 
from the income tax in that it is a gross 
tax? 

Senator Proxmie. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is it not a tax of every dollar 
that is earned? 

Senator Proxmire. That is correct. 

Mr. Brernes. Is it also a tax that under 
your bill would be applied to the first $7,500 
of earnings where at present it is $4,200 of 
earnings. 

Senator Proxmire. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. So that being the case, since 
it is a gross income tax and it is limited 
to the gross income up to a ceiling of $7,500, 
the impact of that falls primarily on your 
low-income people; does it not? 

Senator Proxmire, Of course. And the jus- 
tification for that, the only justification for 
it, is that the benefits also go to exactly the 
same people on whom the incidence falls. 

Mr. Byrnes. I understand, though, that 
you have been suggesting that it is this 
group that is today extremely overburdened 
with taxes and should have relief, and in fact 
have no savings today; is that not correct? 

Senator Proxmire. No; my argument has 
been that improvement in our income-tax 
system which is not being discussed here 
and now, as I understand, should give bene- 
fits on the basis of ability to pay, and that 
from the standpoint of not only tax justice 
but from the standpoint of economy the 
thing to do is to increase exemptions. Then 
the benefits will go to people who will very 
promptly spend that money. 

Mr. Byrnes. Those are the same people that 
you are concerned with that you would im- 
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pose this additional burden of the increased 
social-security tax to the extent of taking out 
of their pockets during this coming year or 
first year it is in effect of about $7 billion. 

Senator Proxmire. No; that is a completely 
inaccurate statement. That is inaccurate 
because it would be half from the employer 
and half from the employee. You divide that 
by two. 

Mr. Byrnes. What about the self-em- 
ployed? 

Senator Proxmire. It would apply to the 
self-employed. But you said there would be 
$7 billion from the people who had low in- 
comes and that is not an accurate statement. 

Mr. Byrnes, Is that not the greater pro- 
portion of it? 

Senator Proxmine. It is 50-50, as you know. 

Mr. Byrnes. In view of the gross income 
aspect of it, in view of the fact that there is 
a limitation up to $7,500-— 

Senator Proxmire. If we had a system in 
which the employee paid 100 percent, paid 
the entire cost, that would be true. We do 
not have that kind of system. The employer 
pays half, so it is not an accurate or true 
statement that the $7.2 billion would come 
out of the pockets of the people with low 
incomes. 

Mr. BYRNES. The greater proportion would; 
would it not? 

Senator Proxmire. No. 
Only one-half. 

Mr. Byrnes. What about the self-em- 
ployed? 

Senator Proxmire. It depends upon their 
income? 

Mr. Byrnes. Up to $7,500. 

Senator Proxmire. Up to $7,500. 

Mr. Byrnes. They pay three-quarters of 
the combined employer-employee rate, so 
they are also in this picture; are they not? 

Senator Proxmire. They are also in the 
picture. Of course, it is also true that every- 
one, including Congressmen and Senators— 
I do not know whether we are under social 
security or not; I should not have started 
that—the people who work for $50,000 a year 
also pay the social-security tax up to a cer- 
tain amount. So it would come out of their 
pockets, too. 

Mr. Byrves. As far as the tax on them I 
would say it is more modest than related to 
the person with an income of $4,200 because 
it is a gross tax also. 

Senator Proxmire. You and I would be on 
this side. 

Mr. Byrnes. Have you an idea what the 
percentage increase would be that your bill 
would provide, the increase in present social- 
security taxes? 

Senator Proxmire. It would increase it 
from, as I understand it, 24% percent to 314 
percent. It would also increase from $4,200 
to $7,500, so it would be a varying percent- 
age increase. 

Mr. Byrnes. I have a table here, Senator, 
which I would like to have put in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. At this point? 

Mr. Byrnes. At this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will 
be included at this point. 

(Table omitted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr Byrnes. You notice, Senator, table I 
shows the increase in social-security taxes 
that an individual will pay under your pro- 
posal, I call your attention to the fact that 
a $3,000 employee will have an increase of 
55.6 percent in his social-security taxes and 
a $7,500 gross income employee would have 
an increase in his social-security taxes of 
177.8 percent. 

Senator Proxmrre.I would agree that 
there is a very sharp increase of this kind, 
the percentage increase, if you put it that 
way. However, I think that if you put it in 
the proper perspective it is still an increase 
of 244 to 3% percent of wages, 


It is not true. 
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Mr. Byrnes. Do you consider that a mod- 
est increase? You talked about this being 
a very moderate increase. 

Senator PROXMIRE, I say it is a modest in- 
crease in terms of the minimum 20-per- 
cent income tax. I say it is a modest in- 
crease in terms of the enormous importance 
of social security to people and the feeling 
that they are going to have adequate bene- 
fits when they get to be 65. I would say it 
is modest under the terms of the great value 
to our people. I would say it is a very mod- 
est increase compared to Western Germany 
and other successful free economies where 
they are able to pay 7 percent for employees 
and 7 percent for employers. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let us turn to table II, if you 
would, Senator. 

Senator PROXMIRE. All right. 

Mr. Byrnes. That shows the social-secu- 
rity tax Increase provided relative to a com- 
parable income tax increase. 

In other words, what this would mean to 
the average individual, let us say $3,000 
employee with two dependents. You will 
find this increase is equivalent to a 57.7 per- 
cent increase in his income tax. He is pay- 
ing $65 income tax. The increase in this 
would be $37.50 a year of which, in order to 
get that same increase by income tax, the 
increase would mean that you would have 
to increase his income taxes by 57 percent. 

Senator Proxmire. Of course the answer 
to that is that if a person were in a small 
income tax bracket that the principal taxes 
he pays are local property taxes and sales 
taxes. If you just take his income tax and 
apply to that a relatively modest increase, 
that results in a very heavy proportionate 
increase, a percentage increase. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you consider an increase 
in the $3,000 employee with two dependents 
of 57.7 percent an increase in income tax in 
that amount to be a modest increase? 

Senator Proxmire. Of course it is a heavy 
percentage increase, but I would say the only 
way to relate this to a figure which makes 
sense is to relate it to his income. The $37.50 
is from a $3,000 income. It is somewhat 
more than 1 percent of his income. That is 
still a significant increase but it is still 
modest. 

Mr. Byrnes. If a person came out today 
and advocated that increase of income tax 
of the average employee having a gross in- 
come of $3,000 a year of 57 percent would be 
advocating only a modest increase in his 
income tax? 

Senator Proxmire. Of course, he would be 
advocating an enormous increase. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is really what you are 
doing here. 

Senator Proxmire. I am saying that this is 
a modest increase in terms of the benefits, 
It is a modest increase in terms of his salary. 
It is a modest increase in terms of the total 
tax burden he pays. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is a 20-percent increase or a 
19-percent increase in personal income tax at 
this time, even if he has a $7,500 income, 
modest or relatively small? 

Senator Proxmie. It is a big increase, of 
course, in his taxes. But I think it is unfair 
and I think at least it gives an improper 
perspective just to single out the income tax 
and not talk about his other taxes. You 
have to relate it to the whole tax picture. 

If you increase the taxes to a person with 
an income of $25,000 or $30,000 by 50 percent, 
it is an enormous increase in the outgo of 
his total income but if you increase the tax 
of a person with $3,000 or $2,500 by 20 per- 
cent, it is an increase of $5 or $10 or $15. 

Mr. Byrnes. I was under the impression 
that people of Wisconsin feel that the income 
tax today is a terrifically high tax and ter- 
rifically burdensome tax. Therefore, I think 
that an increase which would be comparable 

' to 20 percent up to 86 percent that he pays 
would be considered extremely burdensome. 
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Senator Proxmire. It all depends upon the 
income bracket you are talking about. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am talking about this lower 
income bracket because that is where the tax 
really falls, 

Senator Proxmire. You know as well as I 
do that most of the farmers are not able to 
pay taxes these days because they do not have 
any net income that is taxable. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let us say that we have a 
farmer in Wisconsin who has a gross income 
of $3,000. He would pay a tax, would he not? 

Senator Proxmire. With a gross income of 
$3,000 he would not pay any tax unless he 
was a very unusual kind of farmer, You said 
a gross income farmer. 

Mr. Byrnes. Gross income. 

Senator Proxmire. A farmer with a gross 
income of $3,000 would not pay. 

Mr. Byrnes. You are right. I am sorry. 
Adjusted gross income is what I am talking 
about. 

Senator Proxmire. You mean a taxable 
income. 

Mr. Byrnes. Before dependents, after he 
takes off his business costs he has $3,000 
left adjusted gross. He pays, with 2 de- 
pendents, today a tax of $65. This is not 
a combined social-security' tax. This is an 
increase of $65.25 on this particular farmer. 

Senator Proxmire. In the first place I am 
not applying it to income tax. I am apply- 
ing to it social-security tax. So the only 
way that you could possibly do this fairly is 
to compare it with all of these other taxes 
and not just single out his income tax. 

It seems to me the fair way to do it is 
to get the property tax the farmer pays and 
the sales tax he pays, if any, and the various 
excise taxes he pays the Federal Government. 
Put his whole tax picture down and then 
relate it to that and then you will find that 
it is a painful but modest increase. 

It seems to me just fantastic to take an 
increase in one tax, say the property tax, 
and compare this with the income tax he 
is paying. You do not compare it that way. 
You have to compare it with the total tax 
picture. We are talking about the social- 
security tax. 

Mr. Byrnes. We are talking In terms of 
tax burden on people. As far as the Fed- 
eral Government burden of taxes on people 
generally it is income tax and social-security 
tax. When you lock at that burden In those 
terms which you are going to do in a sense 
it would have the same effect as if we passed 
a bill here increasing the tax on the gross 
income, adjusted gross income of a §3,000 
farmer by 86 percent. 

Senator Proxmire. I disagree with you en- 
tirely. The Federal tax burden on our peo- 
ple with low incomes is not confined to the 
income tax and social-security tax. He also 
pays excise taxes. He also indirectly pays 
corporate income taxes on everything he 
buys. The incidence is divided. It applies 
to the stockholder, the employee and the 
customer, as you know. 

Mr. Byrnes. Then he is going to be paying 
the employer's share that you suggested be- 
fore we had to forget because he had no 
part in it. 

Senator Proxmire. As a customer he pays 
part of it. 

I say the incidence is diverse. He pays 
part of it. But to say that the only Fed- 
eral income tax that hits the fellow with 
the small income is the Federal income tox 
and social security is inaccurate. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am talking in terms of this 
committee. We are talking in terms of a di- 
rect tax on individuals and on people, in- 
come tax plus this tax that we have under 
discussion here today. If we think of this in 
terms of what our burden already is as far 
as income tax is, the equivalent income-tax 
increase for people under $7,500 adjusted 
gross income is any place from 19 percent 
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to 86 percent in those taxes. I just wonder 
whether this committee would consider en- 
acting or passing any legislation for any 
purpose an increase today on the indi- 
vidual income of that portion on that group. 

Senator Proxmire, Congressman, I want to 
say this to you, and I say it very thought- 
fully and with complete respect for this 
committee and for you: As I said before, I 
think you are a man of integrity. I think 
you are a man who has demonstrated great 
competence on this committee. But I want 
to say that this kind of analysis is dishonest. 
That is what I meant when I said that your 
analysis of my proposal in the Senate that I 
proposed $23 billion, which is completely un- 
true, and I have proven again and again it 
is untrue. I say it is dishonest, and I say 
it again. 

Mr, Byrnes. We are still waiting for you to 
come forth with a table justifying and say- 
ing what the cost of that legislation was. 

Senator Proxmire. You people would like 
nothing better than to put me on the de- 
fensive on this issue in this campaign. I am 
delighted to have you fellows argue against 
my social-securlty proposals. Keep it up. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let me ask you this: You pro- 
pose as an antirecession measure in a sense 
from the latter part of your statement that 
this would aid the economy. 

Senator Proxmie. That is correct. 

Mr. Byrnes. If you take $7 billion out of 
the economy and then put $7 billion back 
at the same time, where do you find the help 
to the economy? 

Senator Proxmire. I think that is a fair 
and proper question. I think it is an intelli- 
gent question. The answer to that is that 
there is a difference in the velocity in money. 
Money spent by the old people is spent right 
away. On the other hand, money that an 
employer has may or may not be spent. In 
the kind of economy that we are operating 
now, they are conserving their resources and 
cash balances and are not spending their 
money as rapidly. Therefore, I think the net 
effect of this kind of benefit to the economy 
would be strongly stimulated by high veloc- 
ity dollars. 

Mr, Byrnes. You are taking a good share 
of it at least from the lower-income people. 

Senator Proxmine. It would not be entire- 
ly so. The net gain to the economy would 
not be the same as the benefits that are paid, 
because, you are right, you are subtracting 
from the income of the people who are pay- 
ing in. But the employer is also making a 
contribution. I would say that the dimin- 
ished income by the employer and the em- 
ployee is relatively low velocity compared to 
the money which goes to the old people, be- 
cause they have to spend, for they have to 
provide the necessities of life and get them 
promptly. k 

Mr. Byrnes. You have been quoted as 
saying—I think you said it in your state- 
ment—something to the effect that a lot of 
your low income people do not have any- 
thing to save, they need more money than 
they are getting now from the employers; 
therefore, they need a tax reduction, which 
you suggested should take place. 

Senator Proxmire. I do not want you to 
put words in my mouth. 

Mr. Byrnes. That would, in effect, be tak- 
ing out of their paychecks the amount that 
would be necessary to take care of this new 
tax to be imposed. 

Senator Proxmire. I simply feel, since I 
have talked to so mamy people in Wisconsin, 
as you have, that the overwhelming majority 
of the people are perfectly willing to have 
this kind of increased deduction which they 
think is modest and I think is modest in 
order that when they get old they will have 
improved benefits. 

Mr. Byrnes. Have you ever told them how 
much in dollars and cents the increase is 
going to be each year on their taxes, Senator? 
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Senator Proxmire. I have told them what it 
is going to be in terms of their wages. They 
recognize it. The people are more intelligent 
and better informed on social security than 
any other Federal law. They know more 
about it. They have thought more about it, 
They have asked more intelligent questions. 

Your mail and my mail and the mail of 
almost every Congressman and Senator that 
I have talked to is very heavy on social se- 
curity. They know the cost as well as the 
gain. 

Mr. Byrnes. I hope they do, The only 
thing that I worry about is, Senator, that 
the information is more on the benefits side 
with a tendency to soft-pedal the cost of 
the program which is also coming out of 
their pockets. That is why it is my hope 
that we can focus attention on both sides 
of the coin so that then the people will make 
the right decision. 

Senator Proxmire. I think you perform a 
very good service and a responsible and 
proper service in doing that. There is no 
question of the fact that with the with- 
holding tax, whether it is an income tax or 
social security tax, that the cost is not felt 
directly and is not acknowledged as widely 
as perhaps it should be. You are perfectly 
right to talk about it, All I ask though is 
that you relate it to the total picture and 
not pick out a statistic which does not give 
an honest picture. That is all. 

Mr. Byrnes. I think any comparison 
people will make is what they understand 
the best. I think most people today that 
I have had any contact with recognize the 
burden that is placed on them by income 
tax and then understand other taxes in rela- 
tion to it. 

That is all. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Mr. EBSERHARTER will in- 
quire. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I want to make an ob- 
servation, Mr. Chairman, after this friendly 
colloquy between the Senator from Wis- 
consin and our good friend, Congressman 
BYRNES. 
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fact is that this is an insurance system. 
This is a premium that he is paying. His 
employer is paying a part of the premium. 
It is entirely different from income tax. It 
is a benefit that comes back to him. He is 
buying something for himseif. 

The CHARMAN. Mr, MacHrowicz wants to 
inquire. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I want to compliment 
the gentlemen for his very fine statement. 
I was impressed with his statement and I 
want to say that I am more impressed with 
the colloquy that we have had. I want to 
compliment the people from Wisconsin for 
having a Senator such as you present the 
case so very well. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much. 
I am deeply flattered. 

The CHARMAN. I apologize for having to 
leave the room during the course of your 
statement. 

We do appreciate you coming to the com- 
mittee this morning and giving us the bene- 
fit of your views on this subject. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much 
for your kind words, Chairman MILLS, 

The CHAIRMAN. We will now recess until 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m., same day.) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

aug Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


ADVERTISED AND NEGOTIATED DIS- 


Senator Proxmie. Once again at the con- \ / POSALS OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


clusion of this colloquy I want to say that 
I do have admiration of the integrity and 
ability of the Congressman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am sure he has high re- 
gard for you, Senator, as we all do, It 
seems to me that both of you omitted call- 
ing attention to I think a very important 
factor and that is that social security taxes 
are to some extent an investment by the 
employee, an investment to be considered as 
buying future security. That is the social 
security tax. Whereas, in income tax all 
the money is spent by the Government 
every year. Here we have a trust fund to 
guarantee to some extent the future se- 
curity of the employee. That is the funda- 
mental difference between the two taxes. 

Senator Proxmrire. I think that is an ex- 
cellent point. The enormous gain and 
peace of mind that just cannot be measured 
in tangible terms. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think that is the reason 
that I have Lad the impression that almost 
all the employees are willing to pay more 
taxes on social security where they are 
unwilling to pay more taxes in income tax. 

That is my impression. 

Mr. Kine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Proxmire. I will agree with the 
Congressman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr King will inquire. 

Mr. Ktnc. What you mean I believe, Mr. 
EBERHARTER, or putting it another way is 
that the average man who insures himself 
or buys an annuity would not consider his 
premiums in the same category as his taxes, 
whether to his local or to his State or Na- 
tional Government. It is set apart, would 
you not say so? 

Senator Proxmire. I guess that is a per- 
fectly valid and excellent distinction. The 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House to two 
Senate bills and also ask that they be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2224) to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, regarding advertised 
and negotiated disposals of surplus prop- 
erty, which were on page 3, line 1, after 
“of” insert “personal”; on page 3, line 3, 
after “of” insert “personal”; on page 3, 
line 6, after “promoted” insert “by a 
particular disposal of personal property”; 
on page 3, line 8, after “advertising” in- 
sert “certain personal property”; on page 
3, line 9, after “the” insert “personal”; 
on page 3, line 14, strike out “the” and 
insert “such”; and on page 5, strike out 
line 3 down to and including line 5 on 
page 6, and insert: 

(6) Except as otherwise provided by this 
paragraph, an explanatory statement of the 
circumstances of each disposal by negotia- 
tion of any real or personal property having 
a fair market value in excess of $1,000 shall 
be prepared. Each such statement shall be 
transmitted to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress in advance of such disposal, 
and a copy thereof shall be preserved in the 
files of the executive agency making such 
disposal. No such statement need be trans- 
mitted to any such committee with respect 
to any disposal of personal property made 
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under paragraph (5) at a fixed price, or to 
property disposals authorized by any other 
provision of law to be made without adver- 
tising. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have cleared this matter with the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. I may 
say the amendments adopted by the 
House to the Senate bill were considered 
by the Government Operations Com- 
mittee at its last meeting, and the com- 
mittee unanimously voted to accept the 
amendments. 

I therefore move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, RELATING TO 
LEASING OF SPACE FOR FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2533). to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal 
agencies for periods not exceeding 15 
years, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 2, line 1 strike out “fifteen” 
and insert “ten”; on page 2, line 17 strike 
out “Government” and insert “Govern- 
ment” ”; on page 2, strike out lines 18 
through 22, inclusive; on page 2, line 23 
strike out all after “repealed:” down to 
and including “space)),” in line 25, and 
insert “The portion of the Act of March 2, 
1913, pertaining to the leasing of storage 
space in the District of Columbia (37 
Stat. 318),”, and to amend the title so 
as to read: “An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to lease space for 
Federal agencies for periods not exceed- 
ing 10 years, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
again, the amendments of the House to 
Senate bill 2533 are minor amendments. 
I find no objection to them. Therefore 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE HISTORY OF BRANIFF AIR- 
WAYS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 30 
years ago today a small Stinson Detroiter 
airplane made its first scheduled pas- 
senger flight from my home city of Okla- 
homa City to Tulsa, Okla., 116 miles 
away. This short flight inaugurated 
service on an airline which today carries 
more than 2 million passengers each 
year. This small airline was founded 
by Tom. E. Braniff who was president of 
this company for 26 years until his death 
in 1954. 
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This one-pilot Stinson Detroiter, car- 
rying 5 passengers, whizzed along at 90 
miles an hour and made 3 round trips 
daily on the 116-mile route. In the 30 
years that have followed, Braniff planes 
have spanned the entire midwestern sec- 
tion of the United States, linked the 
Southwest with Washington and New 
York, and stretched over the Americas 
to Cuba, Panama, and the 7 South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Last year its fleet of 68 planes flew 
37,178,018 miles or the equivalent of 77 
round trips to the moon. 

Braniff International Airways will 
move into the jet age during its 30th 
year on the swept wings of the new Lock- 
heed Electra and later with the Boeing 
107 jets. Braniff’s first plane cruised at 
only 90 miles an hour, while the 707 will 
fiy 117 passengers at 600 miles an hour 
over the farflung Braniff system. 

After the war, Braniff’s routes con- 
tinued to expand from my home State of 
Oklahoma westward to Denver, and east- 
ward to Arkansas and Tennessee. In 
May 1946 the CAB awarded Braniff 7,719 
miles of international routes to Cuba, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Mexico. An entire network of naviga- 
tional and communications stations was 
built by Braniff across South America 
before its routes were completely inaugu- 
rated. 

Following the death of T. E. Braniff 
in 1954, the board of directors elected 
Charles E. Beard president and J. W. 
Miller, former president of Mid-Conti- 
nent, as executive vice president at 
Braniff. 

In 1955 Braniff was awarded a route 
between New York and Texas and be- 
tween New York and Oklahoma City, 
and service was begun in February 1956. 
In late 1956 the company inaugurated 
its DC-7C El Dorado liners over its 
‘Texas-New York route and, early in 1957, 
over its Latin American system. 

In May 1957, service was inaugurated 
between Colombia and the United States 
with through flights to Washington and 
New York by an interchange with East- 
ern Airlines. 

In the jet age of tomorrow, distances 
will be cut in half with the 600-mile-an- 
hour Boeing 707 liners. The jet can dy 
Braniff’s original route in 11 minutes 
with 23 times as many passengers as the 
first plane 30 years ago. 

I congratulate Braniff on the attain- 
ment of its 30th anniversary today. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
ae of Calendar No. 1734, S. 

335. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3335) to 
provide for a National Capital Center of 
the Performing Arts on part of the land 
in the District of Columbia made avail- 
able for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3335) to provide for a National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts on part 
of the land in the District of Columbia 
made available for the Smithsonian Gal- 
lery of Art, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Works, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“National Cultural Center Act.” 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Sec, 2. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Smithsonian Institution a bureau, which 
shall be directed by a board to be known as 
the Trustees of the National Cultural Center 
(hereafter in this act referred to as the 
“Board”), whose duty it shall be to maintain 
and administer the National Cultural Cen- 
ter and site thereof and to execute such 
other functions as are vested in the Board 
by this act. The Board shall be composed 
as follows: The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board, the Director of 
the National Park Service, the Commissioner 
of the United States Office of Education, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
3 Members of the Senate appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and 3 Members of 
the House of Representatives appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
ex officio; and 15 general trustees who shall 
be citizens of the United States, to be chosen 
as hereinafter provided. 

(b) The general trustees shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States and the 
members of the first Board shall have terms 
expiring 3 at the end of 2 years, 3 at the 
end of 4 years, 3 at the end of 6 years, 3 at 
the end of 8 years, and 3 at the end of 10 
years, after the date of enactment of this act. 
The term of office of each member of the 
Board subsequently appointed shall be 10 
years except that a successor appointed to fill 
a vacancy oceurring prior to the expiration 
of such term shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such term. 

(c) There shall be an Advisory Committee 
on the Arts composed of such members as the 
President may designate, to serve at the 
pleasure of the President, Persons appointed 
to the Advisory Committee on the Arts, in- 
cluding officers or employees of the United 
States, shall be persons who are recognized 
for their knowledge of, or experience or in- 
terest in, one or more of the arts in the fields 
covered by the National Cultural Center. 
The President shall designate the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on the Arts. In 
making such appointments the President 
shall give consideration to such recommenda- 
tions as may from time to time be submitted 
to him by leading national organizations in 
the appropriate art flelds. The Advisory 
Committee on the Arts shall advise and con- 
sult with the Board and make recommenda- 
tions to the Board regarding existing and 
prospective cultural activities to be carried 
on in the National Cultural Center. The 
Advisory Committee on the Arts shall assist 
the Board in carrying out section 5 (a) of 
this act. Members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Arts shall serve without compen- 
sation, but each member of such Committee 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
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him in connection with the work of such 
Committee. 


NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


Sec. 3. The Board shall construct for the 
Smithsonian Institution, with funds raised 
by voluntary contributions, a building to be 
designated as the National Cultural Center 
on a site in the District of Columbia bounded 
by the Inner Loop Freeway on the east, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Bridge approaches on 
the south, Rock Creek Parkway on the west, 
New Hampshire Avenue and F Street on 
the north, which shall be selected for such 
purpose by the National Capital Planning 
Commission. The National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission shall acquire by purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, lands necessary 
to provide for the National Cultural Center 
and related facilities. Such building shall 
be in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

DUTIES OF THE BOARD 

Sec, 4. The Board shall— 

(1) present classical and contemporary 
music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry from 
this and other countries, 

(2) present lectures and other programs, 

(3) develop programs for children and 
youth and the elderly (and for other age 
groups as well) in such arts designed spe- 
cifically for their participation, education, 
and recreation, and 

(4) provide facilities for other civic ac- 
tivities at the Cultural Center. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board is authorized to so- 
licit and accept for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and to hold and administer gifts, 
bequests, or devises of money, securities, or 
other property of whatsoever character for 
the benefit of the National Cultural Center. 
Unless otherwise restricted by the terms of 
the gift, bequest, or devise, the Board is 
authorized to sell or exchange and to invest 
or reinvest in such investments as it may 
determine from time to time the moneys, 
securities, or other property composing trust 
funds given, bequeathed, or devised to or 
for the benefit of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter. The income as and when collected 
shall be placed in such depositaries as the 
Board shall determine and shall be subject 
to expenditure by the Board. 

(b) The Board shall appoint and fix the 
compensation and duties of a director, an 
assistant director, and a secretary of the 
National Cultural Center and of such other 
officers and employees of the National Cul- 
tural Center as may be necessary for the 
efficient administration of the functions of 
the Board. The director, assistant director, 
and secretary shall be well qualified by ex- 
perience and training to perform the duties 
of their office. 

(c) The actions of the Board, including 
any payment made or directed to be made 
by it from any trust funds, shall not be sub- 
ject to review by any officer or agency other 
than a court of law. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 6. (a) The Board is authorized to 
adopt an official seal which shall be ju- 
dicially noticed and to make such bylaws, 
rules, and regulations, as it deems neces- 
sary for the administration of its function 
under this act, including, among other mat- 
ters, bylaws, rules, and regulations relating 
to the administration of its trust funds and 
the organization and procedure of the Board. 
The Board may function notwithstanding 
vacancies, and eight members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

(b) The Board shall have all the usual 
powers and obligations of a trustee in re- 
spect of all trust funds administered by it. 
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(c) The Board shall submit to the Smith- 
sonian Institution an annual report of its 
operations under this act, including a de- 
tailed statement of all public and private 
moneys received and disbursed by it. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I trust 
the acting majority leader will make a 
statement for the Record indicating the 
content of the bill and its purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the measure 
has been reported unanimously by the 
committee; and that it has the approval 
of the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle. 

The purpose of S. 3335, as amended, is 
to establish in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion a Board of Trustees of the National 
Cultural Center, composed of 15 specified 
Federal officials, members ex officio, and 
15 general trustees appointed by the 
President, to cause to be constructed for 
the Institution, with funds raised by 
voluntary contributions, a building to 
be designated as the National Cultural 
Center on a site in the District of Co- 
lumbia. bounded by Rock Creek Park- 
way, New Hampshire Avenue, the pro- 
posed Inner Loop Freeway, and the 
approaches to the authorized Theodore 
Roosevelt Bridge. 

The Board would maintain and ad- 
minister the National Cultural Center 
and site thereof, present programs of the 
performing arts, lectures and other pro- 
grams, and provide facilities for other 
civic activities. There would also be es- 
tablished an Advisory Committee on the 
Arts, designated by the President, to 
advise and consult with the Board and 
make recommendations regarding cul- 
tural activities to be carried on in the 
center. The lands for the National Cul- 
tural Center and related activities would 
be acquired by the National Capital 
Planning Commission, with plans and 
specifications for the building approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a detailed statement apper- 
taining to the bill be printed at this 
point in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HEARINGS 

The Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds held hearings on S. 3335 con- 
currently with those on S. 1985, a bill au- 
thorizing preparation of plans for a National 
Air Museum, since both buildings were pro- 
posed for approximately the same site. In 
general, the Federal agencies had opposed 
the site on the south side of the Mall op- 
posite the National Gallery of Art, largely 
because of the size and shape of the site the 
lack of parking area, and because it had pre- 
viously been approved as a site for the Na- 
tional Air Museum. Several alternate sites 
for the National Cultural Center were pro- 
posed. The Bureau of the Budget opposed 
the provisions of S. 3335 assigning to the 
Smithsonian Institution responsibility for 
operating cultural activities, believing that 
encouragement of the arts is primarily a 
matter for private and local initiative. 

The author of S. 3335, and a companion 
bill in the House of Representatives; na- 
tional and local representatives of all 
branches of the performing arts, music, 
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opera, drama, letters, dance, and others; 
civic and trade organizations; and individ- 
uals; testified as to the urgent need in the 
District of Columbia for more adequate pub- 
lic facilities to present programs in the per- 
forming arts, provide for adequate instruc- 
tions in such arts, and the provision of ade- 
quate facilities for other civic activities. 
There was unanimous agreement among all 
witnesses who testified at the hearing of the 
many benefits that would accrue, and the 
interest and appreciation that would de- 
velop in this country, for the opera, the 
ballet, drama, and music in every form, if 
an adequate cultural center for the per- 
forming arts is developed in the city of 
Washington, D. C. 


AMENDMENT 


Because of the controversy that developed 
over the proposed site for the National Cap- 
ital Center of the Performing Arts, and op- 
position to certain provisions of S. 3335, the 
coauthors of the two bills pending before 
Congress, the interested Federal agencies, 
and others, cooperated in working out an 
amendment to S. 3335, in the nature of sub- 
stitute language, with the proposed build- 
ing to be located on a site in the Foggy 
Bottom area near the Potomac River. This 
site and the proposed language changes has 
the approval of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Washington Board of Trade, 
and others. The committee heartily en- 
dorses this amendment to S. 3335. 


DISCUSSION 


The committee was presented testimony 
at great length on the dire need, long over- 
due, for a National Cultural Center in the 
city of Washington, D. C., to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the performance of opera, 
ballet, symphonic, and chamber music, 
drama, and reading of poetry. All Ameri- 
cans are very proud of their National Capital, 
yet the cultural facilities here are inferior 
to all leading European capitals, and numer- 
ous smaller European cities. Adequate fa- 
cilities are not available for presenting grand 
opera in full performance with suitable stage 
and scenery equipment. This lack of an 
adequate center for the arts in Washington 
detracts from our international prestige. 
Visitors from abroad to Washington inquire 
about our opera house and are told we have 
none. 

In recent years, there has been several 
international cultural exchange programs be- 
tween various countries. The exhibits and 
events at the Brussels Fair place an emphasis 
on culture as well as on science and trade. 
Our citizens are not without talent or in- 
terest in the arts, and these faculties should 
be developed to provide.common ties which 
will unite the United States with other na- 
tions and assist in the further growth and 
development of friendly, sympathetic, and 
peaceful relations between the United States 
and the other nations of the world. 

The committee believes that music, art, 
poetry, drama, and dance transcends lan- 
guage barriers, and provides a means of com- 
munication between people of different na- 
tionalities, which will permit conveyance 
to people of other countries some of the 
basic concepts of the American way of life. 

The committee commends the sponsors and 
proponents of S. 3335 for working out a satis- 
factory amendment which has been found 
to be so widely acceptable. The site selected 
is in an area of street and highway develop- 
ment, and adequate routes of ingress, egress, 
and parking areas can be developed as the 

plans proceed. The bill provides that the 
site be provided by the United States, which 
would be the only Federal expense involved. 
The National Capital Planning Commission 
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estimates the cost of acquiring the addi- 
tional private property in the proposed site 
not in Federal ownership as $650,000, and 
proposes to utilize funds appropriated under 
the Capper-Cramton Act for that purpose. 
The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia approve this proposal. Funds for 
construction of the Cultural Center building 
would be raised by voluntary contributions, 
which would be administered and disbursed 
by the Board of Trustees. 

The committee is of the opinion that en- 
actment of this legislation will permit care- 
ful planning and construction of a National 
Cultural Center worthy of the city of Wash- 
ington and of America, and to permit our 
cultural development to keep pace with our 
economic and scientific development. It be- 
lieves that vast public benefits will result in 
awakening and advancing our artistic, crea- 
tive, and cultural development, and recom- 
mends enactment of the legislation, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for a National Cul- 
tural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, on a site made available in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Members of this body are aware of the 
many futile attempts by the Congress to 
provide the Nation’s Capital with a cen- 
ter for the performing arts. The fact 
that Washington has no adequate fa- 
cility for this branch of the arts is 
glaringly obvicus—not only to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, residents of the area, 
and our many foreign visitors, but to the 
millions of Americans from every State 
in this Nation who annually make the 
pilgrimage to this great Capital of the 
Free World. 

That our failure to provide for a Na- 
tional Cultural Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts has resulted in the unfortunate 
assumption that we are a culturally bar- 
ren people cannot be denied. Though 
this may be an unwarranted assumption, 
it is, nevertheless, one which prevails; 
and whether or not it is unwarranted is 
immaterial, so long as we have this repu- 
tation internationally. It is unfortunate 
that our Nation, as rich and powerful as 
it is, has allowed such a picture to be 
formed in the eyes of the world. 

In an attempt to help dispel the im- 
pression that we are disinterested or lack 
appreciation of things cultural, and to 
provide Washington and the Nation with 
a center in which we can all take pride, I 
introduced in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentative FRANK THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, introduced in the House, com- 
panion bills to provide for erection of a 
National Capital Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, to be constructed with funds 
raised by voluntary contributions on 
land donated by the Government, located 
in the District of Columbia. 

The site originally provided for in the 
bill I introduced was on the Mall, op- 
posite the National Gallery of Art. The 

Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
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Grounds, of the Public Works Committee, 
held hearings on this proposal and at the 
same time, the committee considered a 
bill introduced by Senator ANDERSON, au- 
thorizing erection of a National Air 
Museum on the same site. Because of 
the controversy which developed over the 
proposed site for the cultural center, 
Senator ANDERSON, Representative FRANK 
‘Txuompson, and other interested Federal 
agencies and individuals, and I cooper- 
ated in working out an amendment to 
my bill in the nature of a substitute, call- 
ing for the proposed National Cultural 
Center to be located on a site in the 
Foggy Bottom area, near the Potomac 
River. This change in location and 
changes in the proposed language was 
approved by Senator ANDERSON, Con- 
gressman THOompson, members of the 
Public Works Committee, the Commis- 
sion on Fine Arts, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Bureau of the Budget, the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, and other in- 
terested persons; and my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Wiiey, joined with 
Senator ANDERSON and me in sponsor- 
ship of the new proposal. 

The bill, S. 3335, as it was approved 
by the Committee on Public Works, 
establishes in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion a Board of Trustees of the National 
Cultural Center, composed of 15 Fed- 
eral officials, members ex officio, and 
15 general trustees to be appointed by 
the President. The bill authorizes this 
Board to cause to be constructed for the 
institution, with funds raised through 
voluntary contributions, a building 
which will be known as the National 
Cultural Center. The center would be 
located on a site within the District of 
Columbia in the area known as Foggy 
Bottom. This site consists of 9.46 acres, 
more or less, and is bounded by Rock 
Creek Parkway, New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, the proposed Inner Loop Freeway, 
and the approaches to the authorized 
Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 

Under provisions of this bill, the 
Board of Trustees of the center would 
maintain and administer it. The Board 
would provide for presentation of pro- 
grams of the performing arts and other 
types of programs related thereto. The 
bill also authorizes establishment of an 
Advisory Committee on the Arts, to be 
designated by the President. The Ad- 
visory Committee would advise and con- 
sult with the Board for the purpose of 
making recommendations regarding cul- 
tural activities to be carried on in the 
center. 

The bill authorizes acquisition of the 
site for the National Cultural Center by 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, and provides that plans and speci- 
fications for the building be approved 
by the Commission of the Fine Arts. 

At present, 8.23 acres of the site is 
owned by the Government, with the re- 
maining 1.23 acres in private ownership. 
It is estimated that the portion of the 
site privately owned can be acquired by 
the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission at a cost of $650,000. It is 
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my understanding that the National 
Capital Planning Commission proposes 
to utilize funds appropriated under the 
Capper-Crampton Act for purchasing 
the land now in private ownership. The 
Commission at the present time has 
available approximately $300,000 which 
has been appropriated for acquisition of 
park lands within the District of Co- 
lumbia. The remaining funds necessary 
for completing acquisition of the pri- 
vately owned land will be available 
from the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia have approved this 
procedure. 

Donation of the Government-owned 
land, together with the cost of acquiring 
the remainder of the site which is in 
private ownership, will be the only cost 
to the Federal Government. Funds for 
construction of the cultural center will 
be raised by voluntary contributions. 

The report of the Senate Public Works 
Committee on this bill is an excellent 
one. It is well prepared, and succinctly 
states the case for adoption of the 
measure. The report, in part, states 
that the committee is of the opinion 
that enactment of this legislation will 
permit careful planning and construc- 
tion of a National Cultural Center 
worthy of the city of Washington and 
of America and will permit our cultural 
development to keep pace with our eco- 
nomic and scientific development. It 
further states that it is the belief of the 
committee that vast public benefits in 
awakening and advancing our artistic, 
creative, and cultural development will 
result if this measure becomes law. 

The committee strongly recommends 
enactment of this bill. It is my sincere 
hope that the Congress will approve it 
this session. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam very 
pleased that the Senate has completed 
action on S. 3335. 

Our prompt decision will, I am sure, 
help to make certain early action in the 
House of Representatives, 

I send to the desk a statement which I 
have prepared on this subject, and ask 
unanimous consent that it appear in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Steps BEFORE Us tr We Are To ACHTEVE 
THIS Great CENTER 
(Statement by Senator WILEY) 

As senior Republican on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, I am naturally 
deeply interested in this legislation because 
of its international significance, I shall dis- 
cuss this point a little bit later on in detail, 

Because of that international significance 1 
have spoken repeatedly on the National Cul- 
tural Center, I invite my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to my comments in the Rrecorp of June 
11, page 10931, and to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 103, part 3, page 3806, and 
part 4, page 4339. 

My interest is, of course, shared by the 
leading sponsor of S. 3335, my able and in- 
dustrious associate from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] who is the ranking majority mem- 
ber of our Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 
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EARLY ACTION BY JONES SUBCOMMITTEE 


The next step for S. 3335 is, of course, the 
House Public Works Committee. I respect- 
fully urge the chairman of that committee, 
our colleague from New York [Mr. BUCKLEY ] 
and, in particular, the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Subcommittee, our associate 
from Alabama |Mr. JONES] to see if it is at 
all possible to schedule action on this legis- 
lation at the earliest possible date. 

A number of House bills have been intro- 
duced by various distinguished Representa- 
tives to achieve the same purpose as S. 3335. 
I refer, in particular, to legislation offered by 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey; Congressman CARROLL KEARNS, of 
Pennsylvania; and Congressman James FUL- 
TON, of Pennsylvania, 


MAJOR STEPS AHEAD 


As I see it, the steps before us are as 
follows: 

1. As I have indicated, early approval by 
the House Public Works Committee. 

2. Final action by the House of Representa- 
tives. This should come well in advance, I 
hope, of any last minute logjam of legisla- 
tion which might possibly endanger this bill. 


THIRTY-MAN BOARD 


3. Consideration of the best possible ap- 
pointees who will serve on the Board of 
Trustees which will administer the National 
Cultural Center. The Board will, as we 
know, consist of 9 Federal officials—3 Mem- 
bers of the Senate and 3 Members of the 
House of Representatives as members ex 
officio. 

There will be in addition 15 general 
trustees appointed by the President for 10- 
year staggered terms. These trustees must 
be the very highest caliber of civic leader— 
active, dedicated, able, in the public in- 
terest. 

The President would also appoint an Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts—a number, 
not specifically limited, of expert members 
to advise and consult with the Board and to 
make recommendations to the Board regard- 
ing cultural activities to be carried on in 
the National Cultural Center. 


NEED FOR FULLEST NATIONWIDE SUPPORT 


4. Next, there must be a revitalization of 
contact with the 104 national organizations 
which had been contacted by the former 
Auditorium Commission. 

This is, I must emphasize, a National Cul- 
tural Center. It is not a District of Colum- 
bia center. We want the people of the 
United States to know and understand that 
this is their center. We need their help and 
support. We need their financial contribu- 
tions. 

Many of the national organizations had 
been in contact with the Auditorium Com- 
mission and were prepared to render sery- 
ice, 


SECURING FUNDS FROM PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


5. And, of course, the funds must actually 
be raised from private philanthropists, from 
foundations, and from the American public, 
so as to actually build this center. 

And, speaking of funds, let me note in 
this connection that the National Capital 
Planning Commission must be enabled very 
promptly to acquire the small amount of 
additional private property in the proposed 
site not already in Federal ownership. 
Needless to say, the rounding out of the 
site is an indispensable initial step. 

I reiterate to my colleagues that this bill 
is now completely beyond the field of con- 
troversy, so I hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not find it necessary at all 
to prolong the time for its final decision. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues on 
the House side to the hearings held before 
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the Senate Public Works Subcommittee on 

S. 1985, the Air Museum bill, and on S. 3335, 

the Cultural Center bill. 

LEADING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITIZENS TESTI- 
FIED FOR S. 3335 

An outstanding array of local private citi- 
zens and local public officials in addition to 
Members of Congress, appeared on this legis- 
lation. 

The welcome outpouring of community 
sentiment reflected in their appearance was, 
of course, a tribute to the greater Washing- 
ton area. It was a tribute, as well, to the 
civic consciousness of these individual citi- 
zens, and of the organizations they repre- 
sented. 

This is the type of local responsibility, 
local initiative and pride in this great Capi- 
tal, which are indispensable if the project 
is to succeed. 

I list, now, some of the individuals, aside 
from legislators, who testified at these hear- 
ings, This is, by no means, a complete list, 
and it does not include the correspondence 
filed with the committee; but at least it gives 
an indication of broad-gaged interest in the 
project. 

Among those who testified were (in alpha- 
betical order) : 

Mrs, Robert Low Bacon. 

Mr. Harland Bartholomew, Chairman, Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Ralph E. Becker, chairman, cultural 
development committee, Washington Board 
of Trade, 

Mrs. Morris Cafritz. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Milo Christianson, District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board. 

Mr. Richard L. Coe, drama editor, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Mrs. Frank W. Coolidge, National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

Mr. Oscar Cox, trustee, Opera Society of 
Washington. 

Mr. Hy Faine, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Guild of Musical Artists. 

Mr. David E. Finley, Chairman, Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. 

Mr, George A. Garrett, president, Federal 
City Council. 

Mrs. George B. Green, president Washing- 
ton chapter, the National Society of Arts 
and Letters. 

Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, Jr., O. P., Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Mr. Patrick Hayes, Hayes Concert Bureau. 

Mr. Edwin Hughes, executive secretary, 
National Music Council (which is, I may say, 
chartered naturally under the Thompson- 
Wiley law). 

Miss Marie A, Hurley, national legislative 
chairman, National Federation of Music 
Clubs, 

Mrs. McCall Henderson Imes, State presi- 
dent, Federation of Women’s Clubs of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Frank R. Jelleff, member, Washington 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Sam Jack Kaufman, president, District 
of Columbia Federation of Musicians. 

Mr. Herbert P. Leeman, member, Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Perle Mesta. 

Mr. Gerson Nordlinger, Jr., chairman, 
PoS of trustees, Washington Ballet Guild, 

c. 

Mrs. Marjorie M. Post. 

Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Robert Richman, director, Institute of 
Contemporary Arts of Washington, 

Mr. Curt Schiffeler, president, National 
Opera Guild of Washington, 


the 
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Mr. Rachel Frank Skutch, legislative de- 
partment, National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Mr. Reginald Stewart, director, Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. 

Let us remember that, even if this bill, 
S. 3335, were on the President's desk today 
for signature, it is simply one step in a long, 
long chain of actions which must still occur, 
It will be years and years before the cultural 
center will haye been built and have been 
in operation. It will take considerable time 
simply to raise the private funds which are 
going to be necessary for this project in view 
of all the other solicitations for funds 
throughout America. 

That is why I stress urgency; it is why I 
stress speed. It is why I look back at the 
past and say—with no criticism at anyone, 
personally, but with simply a factual com- 
mentary—that it has taken us much too 
long to get only this far. 

At least, however, we are grateful for this 
step. 

We are grateful, in particular, for the lead- 
ership of my friend from Arkansas, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT. We are grateful for the enterprise 
and the zeal of Congressman THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, whose latest helpful comments 
on this subject may be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of June 18—comments 
which I warmly invite my colleagues to read 
and note in detail. 

Of all the bills which are being considered 
by the Congress at this time, this is a rela- 
tively modest bill. Yet, I do not hesitate 
to say to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. RAYBURN, to 
the majority leader, Mr. McCormack, and to 
our good friend from Massachusetts, the 
leader of our House Republicans, Mr. MARTIN, 
that here is a bill which I earnestly hope 
will have their attention so that it does not 
get caught in any last-minute logjam. 


ACCLAIM OF THE PHILHARMONIC IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


The headlines in the newspapers of to- 
day, yesterday, and tomorrow refiect the im- 
portance of man’s pursuit of culture. They 
refiect the importance of cultural presenta- 
tions in the worldwide battle for men’s 
minds. 

I append at the conclusion of my remarks, 
an article in the Wednesday, June 18, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor entitled 
“Philharmonic Wins Acclaim in Latin Amer- 
ica.” How did the Philharmonic get to 
Latin America? Because of the President's 
splendid special international program for 
cultural presentations, as administered by 
the American National Theater and Academy. 

But it is not enough that we send, as we 
have indeed sent, 99 attractions overseas. 
As important as that is; as important as it 
is that this program be increased abroad, we 
cannot fail to be host here in our own land 
to the best cultural attractions from abroad, 
as well. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH LINCOLN SQUARE CENTER IN 
NEW YORE 


That is why we need a National Cultural 
Center here. That is why in my Foreign Re- 
lations Committee capacity, I am so inter- 
ested in this bill, in addition to my interest 
as a citizen. 

It is why we need, as a Nation, the Lincoln 
Square Performing Center in New York. 

That latter center, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller III, informed me in a letter this week, 
has received $30 million in grants and con- 
tributions already. Its campaign organiza- 
tion is constantly being strengthened, but 
still has hurdles to overcome; both financial 
and legal, and I earnestly hope that its prob- 
lems will be resolved so that these two great 
and inspired centers, the Lincoln Square, 
in New York, and the National Cultural 
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Center, here, can occupy their long awaited 
place on the American and world scene. 

Many of the best attractions which will 
appear at the Lincoln Center will come to 
Washington, and vice versa. Of course, the 
Lincoln Center will be far larger, for it will 
be the home, not only of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and of the Metropolitan Opera, 
but of a repertory drama group, a ballet com- 
pany, and the new home of the Juilliard 
school, 

CONCLUSION 

Let us, in Washington, do our part, there- 
fore, to supplement the Lincoln Square 
Center's great role. In the action today on 
S. 3335, I commend, as I have previously 
commended, all those of my colleagues who 
have worked so diligently that at least this 
step might come to pass. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 18, 1958] 


PHILHARMONIC WINS ACCLAIM IN LATIN 
A 


(By Mary Kelly) 

New YorxK.—in the language of B minors 
and F sharps South American people have 
just demonstrated an affection for the 
United States that is little short of miracu- 
lous. 

This is the story brought back by the New 
York Philharmonic which returned June 16 
after giving 39 concerts in 21 South Ameri- 
ean and Central American cities. Its con- 
ductors, Leonard Bernstein and Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, meeting with reporters for an hour 
and a half at the Sheraton-East Hotel, said 
the groundwork for something tremendously 
significant has been laid by the 7-week tour, 


LISTENERS SLEPT OUT 


Within a few days of Vice President RICH- 
ARD M. Nrxon’s experience with hostile stu- 
dents in Peru, the Philharmonic at an over- 
whelmingly successful concert in Lima, 
played the Star Spangled Banner, and “the 
house came down,” said Mr. Bernstein. 

In Santiago enthusiastic, autograph-hunt+ 
ing students had to be held back by the 
police. In Montevideo people brought food 
and mattresses 24 hours before the ticket 
sale and slept all night on the sidewalks. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, a crowd of 30,000 
gathered to hear an open-air concert. In 
Caracas, Venezuela, an overflow audience 
of 7,000, where 5,000 at most had been ex- 
pected, paid rapt attention. In some cities 
the brass band came out in welcome. Pres- 
idents and ministers came to listen. 

People stood up to clap and clap. They 
threw kisses not missiles. There were times 
when the ovations were wild. 

“There were no Yankee-go-homes. There 
was not a single instance of the slightest 
insult,” said Mr. Bernstein. 

“This was a love relationship. 
exaggerating.” 

Sun-browned, with the shaggy front lock 
and casual manner known so well to tele- 
vision audiences, he talked of the need for 
future magnification of the project. But 
the undertones and overtones were not 


I am not 


casual. 

“We bumped into Mr. Nrxon at Quito and 
had a wonderful few hours of talk. Mr. 
Nrxon told how deeply affected he had been 
by our tour. He understands very well we 
want to take further steps and he vowed 
he would do something about it. There is 
@ real awareness on the part of the people in 
Washington that we haye made only a be- 


ginning. 

He added that the two tours—Mr, Nrxon’s 
and theirs—were a contrast in languages. 
One dealt with tariffs and commerce, the 
other with B minors and F sharps. 

Mr. Mitropoulos said that in some places 
they reduced prices and in other places gave 
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concerts for nothing. Many people were 
turned away. Newspaper reporters in Latin 
American countries said the visit had been 
a stimulus to support native orchestras. 

Mr. Mitropoulos, too, urged much greater 
progress in recognition of the arts in build- 
ing world brotherhood. 

“We are just as important people as those 
who make bombs and work farms,” he de- 
elared. “In Latin America we were front- 
page news. Do we get that here?” 


ORCHESTRA FETED 


The tour was sponsored by the President's 
special international program for cultural 
presentations and administered by the Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy. The 107 
members traveled the 15,000-mile journey by 
air. They played to audiences totaling more 
than 200,000 persons. 

In every city, when time permitted, they 
were feted by local officials, orchestras, and 
various cultural groups. Receptions were 
given them by United States Ambassadors in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Paraguay, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Mexico. David 
M. Keiser (president of the Philharmonic), 
Mrs. Keiser, and Mrs. Bernstein were members 
of the party. 

American music was a basic part of the 
programing, including works by Aaron Cop- 
land, Roy Harris, William Schuman, Samuel 
Barber, George Gershwin, and Charles Turner, 

In the unamplified halls of Venezuela, Mr. 
Bernstein said he found perfect acoustics. 
They played a Haydn symphony to an en- 
thralled audience. 

“It was silver and gold,” recalled Mr. Bern- 
stein. “We had heard that there were only 
the two extremes, the very poor and the 
very rich. But here was a huge middle-class 
audience which adored music. You can tell 
when they like music. You know it by a 
feeling in your back.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


LEASING OF OIL AND GAS DEPOSITS, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar 1754, House 
bill 8054. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8054) 
to provide for the leasing of oil and gas 
deposits in lands beneath inland navi- 
gable waters in the Territory of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“beneath”, to strike out “inland” and 
insert “nontidal’’; in line 11, after the 
word “reliction,” to strike out the comma 
and “and (2) all lands within the bound- 
aries of the Territory of Alaska which are 
permanently or periodically covered by 
tidal waters and which lie landward of 
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the coastline, up to but not above the line 
of mean high tide;’’; on page 2 at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “(b) the 
term ‘coastline’ means the line of ordi- 
nary low water along that portion of the 
coast of the Territory of Alaska which is 
in direct contact with the open sea and 
the line marking the seaward limit of in- 
land waters” and, in lieu thereof, to in- 
sert “For the purposes of this definition 
and this act, streams shall be ‘nontidal’ 
at all points upstream from a line con- 
necting the headlands at the mouth or 
mouths of such streams.” 

At the beginning of line 11, to strike 
out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; at the be- 
ginning of line 15, to strike out “(d)” 
and insert “(c)”; in line 18, after the 
word “beneath”, to strike out “inland” 
and insert “nontidal’; on page 3, line 4, 
after the word “beneath”, to strike out 
“inland” and insert “nontidal’; in line 
23, after the word “is”, to strike out “in- 
land” and insert “nontidal”; on page 4, 
line 2, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“seaward limit” and insert “mouth or 
mouths”, and in the same line, after the 
word “any”, to strike out “such inland”; 
in line 3, after the word “navigable”, to 
strike out “waters” and insert “stream”; 
in line 8, after the word “beneath”, to 
strike out “inland” and insert “non- 
tidal”; in line 19, after the word “act”, 
to strike out “which was in effect on 
January 1, 1957”; in line 21, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “was” and 
insert “is”; in the same line, after the 
word “on”, to strike out “that” and in- 
sert “the”; and in the same line, after 
the word “date”, to insert “of this act”; 
in line 22, after the word “subse- 
quently”, to strike out “became or”; in 
line 24, after the word “beneath”, to 
strike out “inland” and insert “non- 
tidal”; on page 5, at the beginning of 
line 2, to insert “on the date the appli- 
cation or offer for any such lease was 
filed with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment”; in line 8, after the word “to”, 
where it appears the first time, to strike 
out “a lease, to be issued pursuant to 
this act, covering” and insert “have in- 
cluded within such lease (or applica- 
tion or offer)”; in line 10, after the word 
“beneath”, to strike out “inland” and in- 
sert ‘“nontidal”’; in line 11, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “Alaska, with- 
out regard to acreage limitations, except 
that the provisions of this section shall 
not entitle any party, with respect to 
any one lease, application, or offer ef- 
fective or pending on January 1, 1957, 
to a preference right to lease more than 
640 acres of land beneath any single 
body of inland navigable waters in the 
Territory of Alaska” and insert “Alaska. 
For the purposes of this section an area 
shall be considered to be within the 
boundaries described in the lease (or 
application or offer) even though it is 
excluded from such description by gen- 
eral terms which exclude all described 
lands that are or may be situated be- 
neath navigable waters”; on page 6, line 
1, after the word “beneath,” to strike 
out “inland” and insert “nontidal’; in 
line 9, after the word “beneath”, to 
strike out “inland” and insert “non- 
tidal”; at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “inland” and insert “non- 
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tidal’; on page 7, after line 11, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 10. Section 22 of the act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat. 446), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 22. That any bona fide occupant or 
claimant of oil- or gas-bearing lands in the 
Territory of Alaska, who, or whose predeces- 
sors in interest, prior to withdrawal had 
complied otherwise with the requirements 
of the mining laws, but had made no dis- 
covery of oil or gas in wells and who prior 
to withdrawal had made substantial im- 
provements for the discovery of oil or gas on 
or for each location or had prior to the 
passage of this act expended not less than 
$250 in improvements on or for each location 
shall be entitled, upon relinquishment or 
surrender to the United States within 1 year 
from the date of this act, or within 6 months 
after final denial or withdrawal of applica- 
tion for patent, to a lease or leases, under 
this act covering such lands, not exceeding 
5 leases in number and not exceeding an ag- 
gregate of 1,280 acres in each: Provided, That 
the annual lease rentals for lands in the 
Territory of Alaska not within any known 
geological structure of a producing oil or 
gas fleld and the royalty payments from pro- 
duction of oil or gas sold or removed from 
such lands shall be identical with those pre- 
scribed for such leases covering similar lands 
in the States of the United States, except 
that leases which may issue pursuant to 
applications or offers to lease such lands, 
which applications or offers were filed prior 
to and were pending on May 3, 1958, shall 
require the payment of 25 cents per acre 
as lease rental for the first year of such 
leases; but the aforesaid exception shall not 
apply in any way to royalties to be required 
under leases which may issue pursuant to 
offers or applications filed prior to May 3, 
1958. 

“No claimant for a lease who has been 
guilty of any fraud or who had knowledge or - 
reasonable grounds to know of any fraud, 
or who has not acted honestly and in good 
faith, shall be entitled to any of the benefits 
of this section.” 


And on page 8, at the beginning of 
line 21, to change the section number 
from “10” to “11.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The overall in- 
tent of this bill is to allow the leasing 
of lands beneath navigable lakes and 
streams in Alaska, thereby encouraging 
the development of this resource. The 
bill also has the effect of bringing the 
charges for rental and royalty on Fed- 
eral lands in Alaska up to the same level 
as is charged on similar Federal lands 
within the States. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recorp there may be 
printed background information rela- 
tive to this particular measure, for the 
benefit of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Geologists have estimated that approxi- 
mately 90 million acres in the Territory of 
Alaska are geologically promising for oil ex- 
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ploration. Most of this large area is com- 
posed of various basins, These basin areas 
contain an extraordinarily large number of 
lakes and streams of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. At the same time, only about 1 per- 
cent of the total land area in the Territory 
is surveyed; therefore, it is impossible to 
describe with precision where such water 
bodies are located or the areas they cover. 

Under existing law, no person or agency 
has the power to grant oil or gas leases in 
areas beneath navigable waters. Such au- 
thority is precluded by the act of May 14, 
1898 (30 Stat. 409; 48 U. S. C., sec. 411), 
which declares that tidelands and the beds 
of navigable waters within the Territory are 
held in trust for the State or States which 
may be erected out of the Territory. 

Modest interest was shown in the oil 
potential of the Territory prior to July 1957. 
Before that date, some 10 million acres of 
land had been leased or included under of- 
fers for leases for oil and gas exploration. 
On July 23, 1957, a joint venture composed 
of Richfield Oil Corp., Ohio Oil Co., and 
Union Oll Company of California struck oil 
on the Kenai Peninsula, drilling a well which 
is estimated to be capable of producing 900 
barrels per day of good quality oil. Follow- 
ing this strike, interest in oil exploration 
rose to unprecedented heights, and there 
are now approximately 32 million acres sub=- 
ject to oil and gas leases or offers to lease. 

Due to the lack of surveys, offers have 
been accepted and leases issued on an over- 
all basis: that is, it has been usual to accept 
applications for lands described by metes 
and bounds without any attempt to describe 
around bodies of navigable water. Since 
there is no authority to lease the lands be- 
neath the waters themselves, in most in- 
stances the Bureau of Land Management has 
affixed a statement by rubber stamp which 
statement excludes any lands within the de- 
scribed boundary which may be beneath 
navigable waters. Since there is no practi- 
cal way of ascertaining the area of lands 
beneath navigable waters which may be 
within the described boundaries, the lessee 
or offeror has been required to pay rental 
on the basis of the total acreage within the 
description. 

It appears that development of the oil re- 
sources of Alaska has been impeded because 
most developers are reluctant to invest the 
necessary sums of money subject to the 
chance that later legislation might open up 
the water bottoms to leasing by others who, 
without expenditure of any funds for de- 
velopment, could come in and acquire lands 
in any oil structure which might be dis- 
covered by the developers, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, in connection 
with the remarks of the acting majority 
leader, there be printed in the RECORD 
a letter which was addressed to the com- 
mittee in May 1957, over the signature 
of the Under Secretary of the Interior, 
requesting the enactment of this legis- 
lation. The letter is found on page 9 
of the report. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed herewith are 
four copies of a bill to provide for the leas- 
ing of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
inland navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

We request that the proposed bill be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate committee for 
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consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

It is very important to the future of the 
Territory of Alaska that some authority be 
established under which the lands lying be- 
neath inland navigable waters, such as bays, 
estuaries, lakes, and rivers may be leased for 
oil and gas. At the present time neither 
the Federal Government nor the Territory 
has authority to lease these water-covered 
areas, the title to which is held by the 
United States in trust for the benefit of a 
future State or States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment leases only the land areas border- 
ing upon inland navigable waters. Conse- 
quently, parties holding leases on areas 
bordering on such inland bodies of navi- 
gable water may, if a producing field is dis- 
covered, drain oil and gas from the water- 
covered areas. Alaska thus loses income to 
which it will one day presumably be entitled 
since it is expected that title to the water- 
covered areas will vest in Alaska upon its 
admission to the Union as a State. 

While the Department would not object 
to the transfer to the Territory of title to 
the lands underlying the inland navigable 
waters, we believe that, for the present time, 
it would be enough if the Secretary of the 
Interior were authorized to lease these lands 
and to transfer a proportion of any revenue 
therefrom to the Territory. We have, 
therefore, prepared the enclosed proposed 
bill. 

Section 1 of the proposed bill establishes 
definitions. Lands beneath inland naviga- 
ble waters are defined as including all navi- 
gable nontidal waters within the boundaries 
of the Territory and all tidal waters lying 
landward of the coastline. The coastline is 
defined as being the line of ordinary low 
water along that portion of the coast which 
is in direct contact with the open sea and 
the line marking the seaward limit of in- 
land waters. The definition of “coastline” 
provided in the proposed bill is consistent 
with the practice of the United States in 
other matters (Letter from the Secretary of 
State to the Attorney General (L/EUR), 
November 13, 1951). The principles ad- 
vanced by the Department of State in 
negotiations with foreign governments re- 
lating to the determination of coastlines are, 
in substance as follows: 

(1) In the case of a relatively straight 
coast with no special indentations or bays, 
the line is along the low-water mark of the 
coast. 

(2) For indentations having pronounced 
headlands no more than 10 nautical miles 
apart, a straight line shall be drawn across 
the entrance; the envelope of all arcs of 
circles having a radius equal to one-fourth 
the length of the straight line shall then 
be drawn from all points around the shore 
of the indentation; if the area enclosed by 
the straight line across the entrance and 
the envelope of the arcs of the circles is 
greater than that of a semicircle with a 
diameter equal to one-half the length of 
the line across the entrance, the waters of 
the indentation shall be regarded as interior 
or “inland” waters; if otherwise, the waters 
of the indentation shall be regarded as open 
sea. 
(3) Where the headlands are more than 
10 nautical miles apart, the line shall be 
drawn across the indentation through the 
point nearest the entrance at which the 
width does not exceed 10 miles, and the 
same procedure shall be employed to deter- 
mine the status of the waters inside that 
line. 

(4) Historical exceptions to the 10-mile 
rule in determining the character of a bay 
are . However, those exceptions 
are recognized only where the United States 
has claimed exclusive jurisdiction over a 
particular body of water, as inland water, 
for a considerable period of time and other 
nations have acquiesced in that claim. In 
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other words, in order to qualify as an his- 
torical bay, the area must be considered by 
the United States not to be open sea sub- 
ject to free or open navigation by the ships 
of other nations. 

Section 2 states that all deposits of oil 
and gas owned or hereafter acquired by the 
United States in lands beneath inland navi- 
gable water in the Territory of Alaska may 
be leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the same general conditions as those 
provided in the mineral leasing laws. á 

Section 3 of the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay over to 
the Territory of Alaska twice yearly 90 per- 
cent of the revenues collected under any 
lease issued pursuant to this bill. The 
Territory of Alaska would be required to use 
a part of the money so received (3744 per- 
cent) for the construction and maintenance 
of public roads or for the support of public 
schools or other educational institutions. 
The rest of the money so received (5214 per- 
cent) could be used in any manner that the 
legislature of the Territory should direct. 
This division of revenues is consistent with 
the provisions of H. R. 3477, a bill relating 
to moneys received from mineral lands in 
Alaska, which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on April 1, 1957. 

Section 4 would impose upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, unless a determination 
had been previously made by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, the determination 
of whether any body of water within the 
boundaries of the Territory of Alaska was 
inland navigable water. This, of course, is 
necessary since the bill does not provide in 
any way for the leasing of waters lying off- 
shore, and those lands also are at this time 
held in trust for the future State. Section 
5 would protect existing rights, and also 
those rights acquired in the future. 

Some existing leases may embrace within 
the boundaries described therein lands be- 
neath navigable waters. Such leases, of 
course, grant the lessees no rights with re- 
spect to those submerged lands. Section 6 
would afford any holder of such a lease a 
preference right to lease, under the provi- 
sions of the proposed bill, the lands beneath 
navigable waters described in his lease. 
This preference right would be afforded 
holders of leases in effect upon January 1, 
1957, and, also, applicants or offerors for 
leases whose applications or offers were 
pending on that date and subsequently be- 
come effective. No lessee, applicant, or 
offeror would be permitted, with respect to 
any one lease, application, or offer, to 
acquire more than 640 acres of land beneath 
any single body of navigable waters. Appli- 
cations to take advantage of the provisions 
of section 6 would have to be filed within 
one year of the date of approval of the pro- 
posed bill. 

Section 7 provides that, if any of the 
lands covered by this bill are in the future 
transferred to the Territory or to any future 
State, the provisions of this bill will cease 
to apply to the transferred lands; however, 
any lease or contract made pursuant to the 
bill which is in effect at that time would be 
protected. Section 9 provides for the issu- 
ance of rules and regulations by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Since section 2 of the 
bill would establish for the leases issued 
pursuant to this bill the same general con- 
ditions as those established by the Mineral 
Leasing Act, it is expected that similar leas- 
ing and operating regulations would be 
issued. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recor» a section-by-section anal- 
ysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the anal- 
ysis was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 defines terms as they are used 
in the act. 

Section 2 states that the lands beneath 
nontidal navigable waters in the Territory 
of Alaska, as the phrase is defined in section 
1 of the act, may be leased, administered, 
and treated by the Secretary pursuant to 
the provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act 
which are applicable to oil and gas lands 
owned by the United States and situated in 
the Territory. 

Section 3 of the act directs that all moneys 
receiyed from the sale of, or as a bonus, 
royalty, and rental under, any lease issued 
pursuant to the act shall be paid into the 
Federal Treasury and thereafter paid 90 
percent to the Territory to be used rs di- 
rected by Public Law 88 of the 85th Congress. 

Section 4 directs the Secretary to Ceter- 
mine, when so requested, what bodies of 
water or parts thereof come within the pur- 
view of the act. Such a determination is 
not necessary if a determination has already 
been made by a court of competent juris- 
diction. 

Section 5 protects the validity of existing 
or future rights to take natural resources 
including fish and game from the waters 
themselves and protects the navigational 
servitude. The section allows simultaneous 
use of such rights and servitudes and op- 
erations under oil and gas leases, but all 
operations under such leases are subject to 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for the prevention of injury to fish 
and game. 

Section 6 grants a preference right by the 
terms of which the holder of an upland lease 
(or application or offer) is entitled, for a 
period of 1 year after the approval of the 
act, to have included under such lease 
those lands beneath navigable lakes or 
streams which may be embraced within the 
described boundaries of his lease (or appli- 
cation or offer). In the event that oil was 
discovered between the date of the original 
application or offer and the date of exercise 
on such preference right, the owner of the 
preference right would not be required to 
compete for the lease coverage on his pre- 
ferred lands. 

It is intended that a valid lease or ap- 
plication or offer must be in existence as a 
condition precedent to the vesting of any 
preference right. ‘Therefore, if a lease (or 
application or offer) includes within its de- 
scribed boundaries no lands which are, in 
fact, situated above the ordinary high-water 
mark, the lease (or application or offer) is 
not valid and cannot support a claim to any 
preference right. 

Section 7 states that the terms of the act 
shall cease to apply to any lands which are 
hereafter transferred to the Territory or the 
future State of Alaska. Rights under any 
outstanding lease, application or offer, or 
under then existing unitization or other 
agreements would be maintained in force; 
but the Territory or the State, as the case 
may be, will succeed to all of the rights and 
powers of the United States under such in- 
struments, 

Section 8 prevents repeal or modification 
of the act of August 8, 1947, which permits 
the mining of precious metals beneath navi- 
gable waters. 

Section 9 establishes the venue for any 
proceedings affecting leases under the act, 

Section 10 prohibits the granting of spe- 
cial rental or loyalty concessions for Alaska 
lands and requires that rentals and royalties 
be charged at the same rates which apply 
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to similar lands within the States. A single 
exception is made to allow the issuance of 
leases at a lease rental of 25 cents per acre 
for the first year of leases issued pursuant 
to offers or applications filed prior to May 
3, 1958, and pending on that date. 

Section 11 authorizes the Secretary to is- 
sue appropriate rules and regulations, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 8054) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the leasing of oil 
and gas deposits in lands beneath non- 
tidal navigable waters in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes.” 


WORLD SCIENCE-PAN PACIFIC EX- 
POSITION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 1755, Sen- 
ate bill 3680. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuier CLERK. A bill (S. 3680) to 
provide for participation of the United 
States in the World Science-Pan Pacific 
Exposition to be held at Seattle, Wash., 
in 1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with an amendment, 
on page 4, line 3, after the word “Presi- 
dent”, to insert “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is here- 
by established a United States World 
Sclence-Pan Pacific Exposition Commission 
(hereinafter in this act referred to as the 
“Commission"’). 

(b) The Commission shall cooperate with 
the Washington State World Fair Commis- 
sion with respect to, and provide for par- 
ticipation of the United States in, the 
World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition (here- 
after in this act referred to as the “exposi- 
tion") which is being held at Seattle, Wash., 
in 1961. The purposes of such exposition 
are to— 

(1) commemorate the centennial of the 
physical fixing of the boundary line between 
the United States of America and Canada, 

(2) depict the role of science in modern 
civilization, and 

(3) exhibit the varied cultures of the na- 
tions of the Pacific rim. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Chairman of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific Research 
and Development, the President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, three Members 
of the House of Representatives appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and three Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate. 

(b) A member of the Commission, other 
than the Chairman, Vice Chairman, or a 
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member appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives or the President 
of the Senate, may designate an officer or 
employee under his jurisdiction to repre- 
sent him on the Commission and may dele- 
gate to such representatives such of his 
authority, duties, and responsibilities as a 
member of the Commission as the member 
making such designation deems appropriate; 
but such designation shall not be construed 
to constiute an appointment of such repre- 
sentative as a member of the Commission 
or a vacation of or resignation from the office 
of member of the Commission by the mem- 
ber making such designation. 

(c) Any vacancy in the appointive mem- 
bership of the Commission shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. 

(d) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

(e) A quorum of the Commission shall 
consist of nine persons who are members of 
the Commission or their representatives des- 
ignated under subsection (b). 

(f) Members of the Commission and rep- 
resentatives of members designated under 
subsection (b) shall serve, as such, without 
compensation, except that they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them while 
engaged in business of the Commission. 

Sec. 3 (a) There shall be a United States 
Commissioner for the exposition (herein- 
after in this act referred to as the “Com- 
missioner”) who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Commissioner 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$20,000 per annum. 

(b) The Commission shall prescribe the 
duties of the Commissioner and may dele- 
gate such powers and duties to him as it 
deems advisable in order to provide for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the ex- 
position. 

(c) The Commissioner shall appoint, with 
the advice and approval of the Commission, 
two Assistant Commissioners who are not of 
the same political party. Each such Assist- 
ant Commissioner shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $17,500 per annum. 

Sec. 4, In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the Commission may— 

(1) establish its main office at any place 
determined by it; 

(2) appoint, without regard to the civil- 
service laws or the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, such persons as it de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, except that no person 
appointed under the provisions of this para- 
graph shall receive compensation from the 
United States at a rate in excess of that re- 
ceived by persons under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, for performing com- 
parable duties; 

(3) utilize the services of any Federal offi- 
cer or employee made available to the Com- 
mission as provided in clause (2) of section 


5; 

(4) enter into such contracts as the paanan 
mission may determine to be necessary to 
provide for United States participation in the 
exposition; 

(5) erect such buildings and other struc- 
tures as the Commission may determine to 
be necessary for United States participation 
in the exposition, on land owned by the 
State of Washington or by any local govern- 
ment of such State, or any political subdivi- 
sion or instrumentality of either; all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work 
on such buildings and other structures shall 
be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with the Bacon-Davis 
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Act, as amended (40 U. S. C., sec. 276a- 
276a-5) ; 

(6) purchase of books of reference, news- 
papers, and periodicals; and 

(7) incur such other expenses as the Com- 
mission may deem to be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. The head of each department or 
agency of the Federal Government is author- 
ized to (1) cooperate with the Commission 
with respect to United States participation 
in the exposition, and (2) make available to 
the Commission, from time to time, on a 
reimbursable basis, such personnel of his 
department or agency (as the case may be) 
as may be necessary to assist the Commis- 
sion in carrying out its functions under this 
act. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall report to the 
Congress during the first regular session of 
Congress which begins after the date of en- 
actment of this act with respect to (1) the 
most effective manner of representation of 
the United States at the exposition, and (2) 
the amount of appropriations to the Com- 
mission which are necessary to accomplish 
such representation. 

Sec. 7. The Commission may accept any 
gifts, donations, or devices to be used by it 
in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. After the close of the exposition all 
property of the Commission shall be sold at 
public sale to the highest bidders and the 
proceeds thereof together with any unex- 
pended funds of the Commission shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts; except that 
any buildings and structures erected by the 
Commission under the provisions of para- 
graph (5) of section 4 of this act may, if the 
Commission finds it to be in the public in- 
terest, be granted for or without considera- 
tion to the State of Washington, or to any 
local government of such State, or to any 
political subdivision or instrumentality of 
either, 

Sec. 10. The Commission shall transmit to 
the Congress, within 6 months after the date 
of the official close of the exposition, a report 
on the activities of the Commission, includ- 
ing a detailed statement of its expenditures. 
Upon transmission of such report to the 
Congress, the Commission and all appoint- 
ments made under this act shall terminate. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point certain perti- 
reg excerpts from the report on the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1721) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

1, MAIN PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill provides means for United States 
Government participation in the World Sci- 
ence-Pan Pacific Exposition through the es- 
tablishment of a United States World Sci- 
ence-Pan Pacific Exposition Commission, the 
appointment of a Commissioner and two As- 
sistant Commissioners, and the authoriza- 
tion of the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for effective participation 
by the United States. 

The purposes of the exposition are to— 

(1) commemorate the centennial of the 
physical fixing of the boundary line between 
the United States of America and Canada, 

(2) depict the role of science in modern 
civilization, and 

(3) exhibit the varied cultures of the na- 
tions of the Pacific rim. 

. s . . . 
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3. PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

United States participation in exposition: 
The bill provides for the establishment of a 
United States World Science-Pan Pacific Ex- 
position Commission, composed of 16 per- 
sons: the heads of 10 departments and agen- 
cles—State, Commerce, Defense; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, National Science Foundation, Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, National Academy of Sciences; 
and three Members of the House appointed 
by tne Speaker and three Members of the 
Senate appointed by the President of the 
Sonate. Provision is made for the election of 
a Chairman and Vice Chairman, for a quorum 
(9), for the designation of substitutes by 
members of the Commission other than the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, for a quorum 
(9), members, and for service without com- 
pensation other than reimbursement for 
travel and subsistence. 

The bill further provides for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a Commissioner 
with a salary of $20,000 a year. The com- 
mittee amendment makes the appointment 
of the Commissioner subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Authority of the Commission: The Com- 
mission is authorized to establish an office, to 
employ personnel without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, except for their 
compensation which shall not exceed that of 
the Classification Act, to utilize the services 
of any Government employees on a reim- 
bursable basis, to erect such buildings and 
other structures as the Commission may de- 
termine to be necessary for United States 
participation in the exposition, to purchase 
books, and so forth, and to incur such ex- 
penses as it may deem necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the act. 

Termination of Commission: At the close 
of the exposition, the property of the Com- 
mission is to be sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder, the proceeds to be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
However, the Commission, if it deems it to 
be in the public interest, may grant, for or 
without consideration, to the State of Wash- 
ington, or any subdivision thereof, any build- 
ings or structures erected by it. Within 6 
months after the close of the exposition, the 
Commission shall transmit a report of its 
activities including a detailed statement of 
its expenditures. Thereafter, the Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. If there are any 
questions, I should be glad to try to an- 
swer them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only one question. As I understand, this 
is the customary legislation. I know 
that the appointments of commissioners 
must bé confirmed by the Senate. How- 
ever, it is an open-ended bill so far as ap- 
propriations are concerned, because it 
authorizes whatever sums may be nec- 
essary. In view of the fact that there is 
authority for the erection of buildings 
and structures, and for other purposes, I 
assume that it is difficult for the spon- 
sors of the bill to determine how much 
of an appropriation would be involved. 
Obviously we do not wish to make an ex- 
cessive appropriation. 

I am not insensible of the difficulty of 
making an estimate. I merely wished 
to make a record on that point, because 
when the budget estimate is finally sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee, 
we want to be sure that it is held within 
reasonable bounds. I would feel free, 
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under the circumstances, to take a look 
at any request for an appropriation, to 
make sure that it was not excessive, and 
that it was devoted to the purposes of 
the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s interest. I share that interest. 
The date of the exposition being in 1961, 
I assume the Commission will make a 
suggestion to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I have submitted to the Appropriations 
Committee certain information which 
will be in the Rscorp, showing compar- 
able Federal participation in the Chi- 
cago, New York, and San Francisco ex- 
positions. I assume the Appropriations 
Committee will use the same ratio of Fed- 
eral participation as has been used since 
1900—no more and no less, depending 
upon costs and other factors. The re- 
quest must be presented to the Budget 
Bureau and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The recommendation will be made 
in a year or so, when the Commission 
knows exactly what it is Going. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES WHICH ARE RETAINED 
AND INDEXED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a former journalist, I receive many in- 
quiries asking me which daily news- 
papers are retained and filed for ~erma- 
nent records and research in the Library 
of Congress. 

I feel that such a compilation should 
be available not only to me but also to 
all other 95 Senators and their constitu- 
ents. Accordingly, I have requested the 
Library of Congress to make such a 
study, and it has now been completed 
under the auspices of Paul L. Berry, Chief 
of the Library’s Serial Division. 

I have been interested to note, for 
example, that three daily newspapers 
from my own State are retained in the 
Library of Congress and reproduced on 
microfilm, which saves suh vast quanti- 
ties of storage space. These are the 
Oregon Daily Journal of Portland, the 
Oregonian of Portland, and the States- 
man of Salem, which is our seat of State 
government. The Journal has been re- 
tained in the Library since 1903, the 
Oregonian since 1874, and the States- 
man since 1899. The Oregonian, I note, 
has been in the Library of Congress 
longer than any other Pacific Northwest 
newspaper, because the greatest tenure 
of any newspaper in the neighboring 
State of Washington—the Post-~Intelli- 
gencer of Seattle—is only since 1881. 

In addition, I wish to note that this 
entire valuable compilation dates only 
from 1870 for all newspapers from all 
48 States, because the survey does not 
include holding or retentions at the Li- 
brary prior to that year. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this en- National Library of Congress, may ap- - There being’no objection, the compila- 
tire compilation of newspapers retained pear in full in the pages of the Concres- tion was ordered to be printed in the 
and stored and indexed in the great SIONAL RECORD. Recorp, as follows: 


Serial Division—United States newspapers currently retained: (June 1958) 


(Nore.—The following is a list of the United States newspapers currently retained by the bore of Congress, with indication of the extent of coverage for the wood pu!p 
paper period EAN and the current form of retention. In a few instances, coverage may be provided by more than 1 title during the period shown, Forcign-language news- 


papers are omitted. 
Locality Current title(s) retained Period covered | Present form Locality Current title(s) retained Period covered | Present form 
of retention of retention 
Alabama: Michigan: 
(sok hues ne OWE escola A EE 18944-_ 2... cones Microfilm. Detroit: 
Mobile Do. Free Press... sasis 7 Microfilm. 
Do. Jewish News (weekly)... 1942. Microfilm 
ona; (order). 
Phoenix t_-......| Arizona Republic_.....-...- 1S704-.. <5, cee Do. Microfilm, 
PM ne ae ae EAr a oo oe ee 1874-F SEs Do. Found. 
3 Mierofiim, 
Little Rock !_...- oo State Journal. Do, 
0. 
“aes he Pega Do. 
Bound. Do. 
Microfilm, k 
Bound. larmia Do, 
Microfilm SisisippL 
(order). Gulfport. ........ He rald 9424- -| Bound. 
San Francisco....| Chronicle.------+---------1- 1874+_......----| Microfilm. Jackson i per ES hoe 1900- Microfilm, 
Commercia' News_. Bound. 
Examiner -ee Microfilm, Meridian_-....-- Bound, 
People’s World__....--..-.- Bound, Missouri: 
lorado: Jefferson City 1.. Do. 
Colorado Springs- Garett Telegraph... ...-.- Do, Kansas Cit; Do. 
Denver t.__._.--- ye a eas anes Uae ay Microfilm. St. Louis Microfilm. 
Rocky Mountain Herald Dinini anaana | I E wit 0 ay 2 aR eR Kose ee a aS 
(weekly). onana 
Rocky Mountain News-...- Microfilm. Bites sc ewe 
Connecticut: Helena t... kas 
Hartford '__..... CE. on sow be eee Do, Nebraska; 
Times. _...-- Do. Lincoln !.._.. ----| Evening Journal 
Journal-Courler._. ae Bound, 
Omaha.....-..... World-Herald 
Delaware State News... Do, Nevada; 
Journal-Every Evening. Microfilm. Carson City £ cia Appeal 
Las Vegas........| Sun.--.-.---- 
Note: Extensive coverage. ._ Bound and Reno... Nevada State 
microfilm, Virginia City. Perret Enterprise 
weekly). 
Microfilm. New Hampshire: 
Do. Concord !.-....-- Monts coerce won const: 1874-+4-_..... ...--| Microfilm, 
‘Tallahassee 1... Bound. Manchester......| Union Leader. 1898-4- Bound. 
Goorgia: New Jersey: 
Atlanta '_.......- Vaisi An ee ‘ages inya Newark...-...... 
o, D 
Bound. Trenton '...-..-- Th D 
Microfilm. New Mexico: r 
0. Albuquerque-..-.| Journal. ...-...-.----..----- Do. 
Santa Fe 1__....-- New Mexican.-.-_.-2.: <2... Bound, 
Do. New York: 
ee News........ Microfilm. 
Bound. |} Buffalo.......--..| News_....-.--- Do. 
-| Microfilm. ae weekly) Bound. 
To. Herald Tribune------------- Bound and 
microfilm, 
Do. Journal-American__.----...- Mier " 
AEE Bound and Journal of Commerce. Do. 
microfilm. Mirror. Microfilm. 
Wall Street Journal. .~------ Microfilm. emi- Do. 
posinaneld 1__.__| Ilinois State Register. DRESS | DA Selig inst. Bound. 
Indiana: Telegraph 0. 
L_..| News Do. imes... Bound and 
Star... Do. microfilm, 
Iowa: wa sd Journal X 
~ Des Moines !....| Register- AF a aek Dora A A E RO snan Do. 
Dubuque... z Do. World Pelegrain and Sun__:- Microfilm, 
sence J al ji Rochester_.......| Democrat and Chronicle... Do, 
North Carolina: 
she eater 


Charlott io haassen 


Topeka s 
Lean ae 
fort tes Far; 
Louisville........ oe Grand Forks..... 


Ohio: 
Louisiana: Cineinnati__ 
Baton Rouge 1... Cleveland. = 


New Orleans.....| Ite 
Columbus !......| D 


LF LARS he AAS, 
siya a ia 
Muskogee... Phoenix.......... 
Oklahoma City 
nepolis 1_.....| Evening Capital... ete. PET Fs EA AE Do. Or eens 
Baltimore........| Afro-American. Do. ortland_........ 
Brows: E pues Do, 
(it teen SE TE gE a) adowcan|| LEGO tora tent: ..-| Bound and Salem tnoun aon 
microfilm, || Pennsylvania: 
Evening Sun... eeoa ati 1910-1937, 19424-_| Microfilm, Harrisburg l.s... 
Massachusetts: Philadelphias... atins ee ia X 
> Boston !..........| Christian Science Monitor..| 19084-_.......... Do, Enquirer) .-_....<- j 
Commercial Bulletin | 1905+ ...........| Bound, Tribune (weekly) _. a 
Ph ren ly). Pittsburgh.......| Courier (weekly). - 2 
OOSA Post-Gazette......... 3 
BINS EN A A AS Do, 


Springfield._..... 
1 State capital, 


1958 


Current title(s) retained 


Rhode Island: 


Providence L... 

South Carolina: 
Charleston. 
Columbia 1.. 


South Dakota: 
Aberdeen 
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h 
Noe EE 
Richmond !_....- 
Williamsty 


News. 

Journal and oe (weekly). 

Virginian-Pilot Dr 

at ee ro 
Virginia Gazette... 


S REA, rer i gaan bi Ie E PRISE (0s gris Beetle en n 
Pierre '...... Capital Journal.. 1940-4... Bound, O OAN Alaska Weekly __.- 
Sfoux Falls.. Argus-Leader_.__- 1890---.. i 
Chattanooga Spokesman Revie 
CN RL py o Re a I Bi i oy CR SS en | L News-Tribune... 
p: 


1 State capital. 
INCOME TAX RATE REFORM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Mr. Milten Lightner, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
tells me that he has spoken repeatedly 
in favor of the enactment this year of 
income tax rate reform as provided in 
the proposed Sadlak-Herlong legislation, 
and that the National Association of 
Manufacturers enthusiastically supports 
such legislation. 

Mr, Lightner adds that, in his 
opinion “this program of orderly re- 
form of our present uneconomic tax rate 
structure should spark renewed confi- 
dence, solid recovery and resumption of 
economic growth, thus providing the 
quickest means for increasing Govern- 
ment revenue and ending the deficit.” 

Mr. President, it is a privilege for me 
to present to the Senate this morning 
Mr. Lightner’s position. 

We should all be impressed with the 
fact that at this point in this recession 
the heads of the two largest and most 
important business and industrial or- 
ganizations of our country—the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturcrs and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce— 
realize the vital necessity for prompt tax 
revision in the interest of our security 
and prosperity, and recommend legis- 
lation to that end. 


THE EUROPEAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I received a 
memorandum entitled “Memorandum to 
Editors,” which was released by the pub- 
lic relations department of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York. 

The memorandum relates to a confer- 
ence conducted by some of the outstand- 
ing American and European business 
people. I was privileged to visit with 
most of the Americans the day they were 
assembled in New York to board the 
plane I boarded on the flight to Europe. 
I visited with the businessmen and was 
impressed with the fact that I was wit- 


CIv——745 


Bound. 

Microfilm. 
Do, 
Do. 


pe 
Cheyenne 1... 
Laramie.........- B 


nessing an example of free enterprise 
representatives from the United States 
going to Europe to sit down in conference 
with outstanding European business 
leaders, to try to determine what could 
best be done by business, management, 
and labor in the United States and like- 
wise business, management, and labor in 
the foreign countries to make certain 
that the recession did not become worse 
or was not prolonged unduly. The con- 
ference was called to determine what 
could be done to check the recession and 
to bring back normal business activity 
throughout the United States, and also 
Europe. 

I believe the conference was very im- 
portant, and the report on the conference 
is of such importance I think it should be 
printed in the body of the Recor», so that 
all may know how the representatives of 
free enterprise in America are endeavor- 
ing to serve mankind, not only in the 
United States, but the world over. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

JUNE 3, 1958, 
MEMORANDUM TO EDITORS 

(The attached report and list of par- 
ticipants is transmitted to you by the public 
relations department of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank on behalf of the individuals 
taking part in the conference described.) 

Common problems of European and Ameri- 
can industry were discussed in a 3-day con- 
ference, held without formal sponsorship, 
May 30, 31 and 
June 1. and eleven 
American industrial executives participated 
in the sessions, organized by Fritz Berg, 
president of the Council of European Indus- 
trial Federations. The American group was 
headed by David Rockefeller, vice chairman 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The topics discussed included the current 
recession in the United States, commodity 
price fluctuations, European economic inte- 
gration and modern scientific and technolog- 
ical developments. 


Tribune-Herald___ 
Wyoming State Tribune____ 


SUMMARY OF CERTAIN CONCLUSIONS, EUROPEAN= 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE, HOTEL PETERSBERG, 
KÖNIGSWINTER, (NEAR BONN) GERMANY, 
MAY 30, 31 AND JUNE 1, 1958 

Meeting the challenge of recession in a free 

economy 


Considerable concern was expressed by all 
conferees concerning the present recession in 
the United States, both as regards its prob- 
able duration and depth, for the following 
reasons: 

1. A deeper recession in America at this 
particular stage of the economic cold war 
could be a blow to the prestige of the free 
enterprise system in the eyes of the uncom- 
mitted nations of the world. However, it 
should be understood that pauses in the 
economic life of a free country are some- 
times the price paid for the freedom of the 
individuals in the system. Every effort 
should be made, however, to minimize the 
cost to those affected. 

2. Concern was expressed that a continu- 
ing decline in the United States economy 
will spread to other countries. 

3. Just as political stability of govern- 
ments is desirable, so too, it is essential that 
we learn more about providing stability to 
the economic level of nations. If prompt 
solutions cannot be found to recessions in 
countries operating under free enterprise, 
there is danger that government interven- 
tion will bring about an erosion of the free- 
dom of enterprise as well as the individual. 

The conference was unanimous in recog- 
nizing that anti-recession measures are the 
joint responsibility of government, business 
and labor, 

Government responsibility 

Government must be highly sensitive to 
the stage of the business cycles and can 
do so by maintaining a close working rela- 
tionship with industrial leaders. Govern- 
ment must recognize that prompt preventa- 
tive action, when the level of activity is 
going either up or down too sharply, will be 
more effective and less costly than action 
taken after momentum in the new direction 
has become strongly established. For in- 
stance, in the area of credit, it is govern- 
ment’s function to limit the supply of credit 
in times of boom, and promptly to ease credit 
restrictions when business activity begins to 
soften. In addition, the conference urged 
that tax reforms to increase incentives and 
promote sound economic growth be given 
highest priority. 
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Business responsibility 

The conference was unanimous in its rec- 
ognition that private business management 
must play a major role in connection with 
the business cycle. It is recognized that 
the economy in the Free World does not 
consist primarily of government institutions 
but rather of the purchasing decisions being 
made by hundreds of millions of people and 
by many millions of individuals in privately 
owned businesses. Though government ac- 
tion is highly important, individual and 
business action remains the controlling fac- 
tor in a free enterprise system. For this 
reason, restraint on the part of business in 
times of boom is desirable. It is dangerous 
for the business community to be carried 
away with the thought that the level of 
economic activity can only go upward. It is 
costly for business greatly to expand its 
productive capacity in such times when labor 
is short, material costs are high and money 
expensive. 

On the other hand, in times of recession 
business has a responsibility to look ahead 
and evidence, by its action as well as words, 
its confidence in the future, in the long- 
term growth potentials of the free nations 
of the world. 

In examining evidence along this line, the 
conference was unanimous in its conviction 
that ever-increasing populations, increasing 
aspirations of the people, the expansion of 
trade between countries, and the scientific 
and technological advances being made are 
cause for confidence. 

Specifically, the following actions were 
agreed upon as steps that can be taken by 
business in any country at times of an eco- 
nomic pause or downturn that will be of a 
positive nature, the combined effect of which 
will stimulate the economy: 

1. Emphasize new product development to 
attract new consumers and create new mar- 
kets. 

2. Analysis by business managers of every 
phase of the operation of their companies 
to improve efficiency and remove cost that 
does not contribute value to their product. 

3. Wherever possible, business manage- 
ment should reduce prices and offer greater 
values to consumers, thus broadening the 
market for these products and helping to 
maintain employment through expanded 
production. 

4, Use the opportunity of available and 
low-cost credit and retained earnings to make 
capital investments in facilities that will 
either replace obsolete plant and equipment 
or improve efficiency by reducing cost. So 
long as confidence in the future exists, a 
good time to buy is when others want to 
sell, 

5. Market research, advertising and sales 
promotion efforts should be intensified. 

6. Every effort should be made to educate 
the public, workers and union officials as 
to the long-range danger of wage increases 
that go beyond increases in productivity. 
The danger was also pointed out of entering 
into automatic-wage increases, which tend 
to feed inflation, even possibly in the midst 
of recession, and tend to make price levels 
more rigid or even to further inflate them. 

Labor responsibility 

The conference was unanimous in its rec- 
ognition that a better educational job must 
be done by business with labor regarding 
wage-cost relationships. On the other hand, 
labor has a responsibility to the public to re- 
strain its demands to wage increases that do 
not go beyond increases in productivity. By 
so doing, labor can contribute to the growth 
of the Free World production and living 
standards without stimulating inflationary 
pressures, 

Instability of commodity prices 

Considerable attention was devoted by the 
conference to the grave problems created 
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within certain developing nations of the 
world, whose economies are dependent upon 
the price levels for one or a few basic com- 
modities, whether they be raw materials or 
foodstuffs. 

It was recognized, however, that when a 
commodity-producing nation talks of stabi- 
lized prices, it generally means stability at 
high levels. Realistically, such nations must 
recognize that stability at such prices where 
production cannot be controlled, will elther 
mean overproduction and resulting sur- 
pluses, or will provide an incentive to con- 
suming nations to find substitutes. 

The conference recognized that the princi- 
pal problem encountered in a commodity- 
producing country experiencing drastic re- 
duction in the price levels for its commodi- 
ties is in connection with its inability to 
import the products it needs to maintain its 
normal productive life and standard of liv- 
ing. The problem is aggravated by the fact 
that the prices paid by such nations for 
finished goods that they import are primarily 
influenced by wage levels in producing coun- 
tries that historically tend upward. 

The conference felt, however, that the 
problem was of sufficient importance to 
warrant joint study by the government and 
businessmen of the consuming nations. 

It was suggested that attention be given 
to the possibility of limiting the amount of 
fiuctuation permissible in commodity prices 
either upward or downward in a given period 
of time, say 1 year, to the prevailing price 
levels for such commodities which existed in 
a previous period, such as the previous year. 

Also it is not uncommon within the free 
enterprise system to assist an important 
supplier both technically and financially on 
occasion, and it was felt entirely feasible 
that credit facilities might be made avail- 
able to commodity-producing nations during 
periods of depressed prices. Such credit 
facilities should be on a business-like basis, 
and should be looked upon by the producing 
nation as interim, temporary relief; and by 
the consuming nation as a means of main- 
taining stability in the economic and—many 
times of equal importance—the political life 
of the producing nation. This will also en- 
able it to maintain a steady flow of imports, 
many of which come from the consuming 
nations. 

Certainly, experience would seem to indi- 
cate that such measures would be less costly 
than attempting artificially to support prices 
and subsequently to carry large surpluses at 
great cost to both parties, 


Meeting the challenge of Soviet economic 

penetration 

Positive action to develop broader and 
more attractive markets for raw materials in 
the Free World is necessary to counter the 
economic challenge posed by the Communist 
bloc, 

However, the ability of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to conduct trade on completely polit- 
ical grounds means that we face a challenge 
of economic warfare directed strategically 
at the less developed nations, 

To combat this threat we need to con- 
sider what can be done through interna- 
tional institutions to offset Soviet economic 
tactics. 

Various forms of retaliatory counter- 
measures may be required. In addition, con- 
sultation among nations of the Free World 
may point to trade arrangements that will 
clearly produce more beneficial long-term 
results than will any short-term attractions 
offered by the Soviet bloc. In addition, long- 
term political losses in terms of sovereignty 
and individual freedom should be considered 
= nations in evaluating Soviet economic 
offers. 


Scientific and technological advance in the 
foundation of modern industrial progress 
It would be incompatible with the ideals 

of. democratic society if the Western World, 
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like the Communist world, were to practice 
technology for technology's sake and not as 
a means of increasing the standard of living 
of mankind. 

It was agreed that the future scientists of 
the Free World should not only be trained 
in their professions but also be educated in 
the humanistic disciplines. Intellectually 
freemen are stronger than slaves. 

The West is believed to be in advance of 
the Communist bloc in all important flelds 
of science and technology. It also has a sub- 
stantial lead in numbers and quality of 
scientists and engineers. 

However, the rate of Russian scientific 
expansion is rapidly closing the gap. The 
West must devote more effort to improving 
and expanding its scientific education and 
research activities, 

Inasmuch as the long-term future of scien- 
tific and technological development will ce- 
pend wholly upon the future graduates of 
educational institutions, business must rec- 
ognize that it has a vital interest in 
education. 

Business should: 

(1) Assist the academic world in modern- 
izing curriculums. 

(2) Undertake to develop new techniques 
and tools for education. 

(3) Assume obligation for the continued 
training and educational upgrading of its 
employees, 

1. Proper and complete documentation of 
scientific and technological discoveries is es- 
sential. 

All important world technical publications 
should be rapidly translated into the prin- 
cipal western languages and promptly and 
widely distributed to western technicians and 
scientists. Present programs in this fleld 
are most inadequate. A large Government- 
financed program, possibly through NATO, 
is suggested. 

2. A basic study of western educational 
facilities and practices in the field of science 
should be made followed by recommenda- 
tions for improvement and expansion, 


European economic integration 


The great progress made in Europe since 
the formation of OEEC was noted and the 
impetus towards economic integration in 
Western Europe through the Common Mar- 
ket and the free-trade area was welcomed 
by the conference, 


Conclusion 


The members of the conference were deeply 
impressed with the spirit of understanding 
and cooperation pertaining to mutual prob- 
lems reflected by the various countries rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

In spite of the clear recognition of tre- 
mendous problems still existing and sacri- 
fices still to be made to reconcile differences, 
the outstanding note was one of firm reso- 
lution to make progress and of faith in suc- 
cess. The controlling thought was that if 
the Free World is to meet the challenge of 
our day, we must work together both polit- 
ically and economically, and we must rec- 
ognize the desirability of an ever-expanding 
area of free trade. The evident determina- 
tion to recognize each others’ problems and 
to work together to solve them has been a 
source of inspiration and encouragement to 
all present at the meeting. 

Participants in European-American Con- 
ference at Bonn, West Germany (May 30 to 
June 1, 1958) to discuss world economic and 
industrial affairs: 

Americans: Burden, William A. M., part- 
ner, William A. M. Burden & Co.; Butler, 
William F., vice president, the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Cabot, Thomas D., prosident 
and director, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; Grace, 
Joseph P., Jr., president and director, W. R. 
Grace & Co.; Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., presi- 
dent, Steuben Glass, Inc,; Keener, Jefferson 
W., president and director, B. F., Goodrich 
Co.; Lightner, Milton C., chairman of the 
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board, Singer Sewing Machine Co.; Percy, 
Charles H., president, Bell & Howell Co.; 
Rockefeller, David, vice chairman, board of 
directors, the Chase Manhattan Bank; 
Welch, Leo D., executive vice president and 
director, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); 
Williams, Langbourne M., chairman, Free- 
port Sulphur Co. 

Europeans: Berg, Fritz (Germany); chair- 
man, Council of European Industrial Fed- 
erations; Abs, Hermann J. (Germany), 
member, board of management, Deutsche 
Bank, Frankfurt/Main, Germany; Bekaert, 
Léon A. (Belgium), manager, Trefileries 
Léon Bekaert, president, Federation of Bel- 
gian Industries, president, Union of Indus- 
tries of the European Community; Bendix, 
A. B. (Denmark), president, United Paper 
Mills, member of board, the Federation of 
Danish Industries; Boél, Baron René (Bel- 
gium), manager, Solvay & Co, chairman, 
Usines Gustave Boél S. A., president, Euro- 
pean League for Economic Cooperation; 
Hernberg, Gunnar (Finland), managing di- 
rector, Oy Suomen Sokeri-Pinska Socker Ab., 
chairman, Federation of Finnish Industries; 
Kibar, Osman (Turkey), president, Chamber 
of Industry of the Aegean Area; Kottulinsky, 
Kunata (Austria), head of the Industrial 
Policy Department of the Federation of Aus- 
trian Industrialists; Mattei, Franco (Italy), 
General Confederation of Italian Industry; 
McCorquodale, Lord (United Kingdom), vice 
president, British Employers’ Confederation, 
chairman, McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., direc- 
tor, J. & P. Coats, Ltd.; Pilkington, Sir Harry 
(United Kingdom), honorary president, 
Council of European Industrial Federations, 
chairman, Pilkington Brothers, Ltd.; Pol- 
lock, George (United Kingdom), director, 
British Employers’ Confederation; Quintierl, 
Quinto (Italy), vice president, General Con- 
federation of Italian Industry; Thygesen, 
J. C. (Denmark), president, Danish Distil- 
lerles, Ltd., vice president, Federation of 
Danish Industries; Tukiainen, Lauri K. J. 
(Finland), director, A. Ahlström Osakeyhtio, 
president, the Paper and Pulp Department 
of the Employers Federation of the Finnish 
Woodworking Industries; Villiers, Georges 
(France), honorary president, Council of 
European Industrial Federations, president, 
Conseil National du Patronat Francais; 
Wolff von Amerongen, Otto (Germany), 
senior partner of firm, Otto Wolf. 


MISSILES, ROCKETS, AND AIR 
DEFENSE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a few short weeks ago 
I paid my respects to our rocketry pro- 
gram and laid stress on the military im- 
plications of our failures, as compared 
with the Soviet sputniks’ successes. 

Despite the fact that Operation Van- 
guard has had 4 failures in 5 tries, the 
Pentagon says we are going to stick 
with it because it is the “best” rocket. 
This is strange reasoning indeed, and 
we can only hope that the military 
brass is on sounder ground in other as- 
pects of defense. Four failures out of 
five is enough to get anyone benched in 
any league. 

I am just wondering what kind of an 
inspection we have in the rocketry pro- 
gram that permits 4 failures out of 5. 
What about the firms that manufacture 
the components of these rockets? What 
is the basis of their selection? What 
criteria entered into their choosing? 
What readjustment, in cost, does our 


1 Served as Chairman of the European- 
American Conference. 
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Government get, if any, when these 
“million dollar babies” flub-the-dub? 

These rocket failures get to be pretty 
expensive playthings. What price count- 
down? 

There is another aspect of our defense 
setup that is a matter of concern in 
certain quarters, and that is SAGE, the 
defense warning system designed os- 
tensibly to protect us against attacks 
from the north. 

The Financial Post of Toronto, edi- 
torially discussing this project, which is 
of vital concern to Canada as well, raises 
the question as to whether or not the 
warning network is about to become ob- 
solete. 

The Financial Post contends the net- 
work warning system is near obsolete 
because: 

Bombers and fighters (attackers and in- 
terceptors) now go so fast that man can't 
fight them. Today the pilot of an inter- 
ceptor trying to knock down an incoming 
bomber has no hope whatever of doing so 
unless he is guided from the ground by a 
vast mechanism of radar and electronic com- 
puters. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial from the Financial 
Post of June 7 entitled “Where’s the 
Room for Tax Cutting,” which deals with 
the question of SAGE and the merging 
of Canadian and United States forces for 
air defense. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nation’s Business—-WHERE’S THE ROOM FOR 
Tax CUTTING? 

The new government, which will shortly 
have to reveal its new tax plans, is in a 
serlous dilemma. 

On the election hustings it seemed to 
commit itself to tax cuts. 

But the deficit is already enormous. The 
business slowdown will mean lowered tax 
collections. Increased social benefits will 
boost expenses. So will the enlarged public 
works program that has been promised. 

And what about defense spending? It 
would seem almost inevitable that Canada 
will find itself in a position where this will 
have to be very substantially increased—a 
point which we amplify below. 

How the government can possibly contrive 
a responsible budget which offers more than 
a few inconsequential and merely token tax 
cuts is impossible to see. 

The pressure for more defense spending 
comes from several factors: Lack of im- 
provement in the world situation and from 
the fact tnat the United States is increas- 
ing its defense spending and that Canada 
must “keep her end up.” 

But the greatest pressure of all for vast 
new expenditure that cannot be much longer 
delayed comes from the fact that our air 
defense warning system has now become 
virtually obsolete. 

For this reason: Bombers and fighters 
(attackers and interceptors) now go so fast 
that man can't fight them. Today the 
pilot of an interceptor trying to knock down 
an incoming bomber has no hope whatever 
of doing so unless he is guided from the 
ground by a vast mechanism of radar and 
electronic computers. 

SHOULD CANADA GAMBLE? 

This is called SAGE. The Americans are 
now completing a continental SAGE net- 
work. But there is a very serious gap (for 
them and for us) in the SAGE network be- 
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cause Canada has so far done nothing about 
SAGE-ing the critical Sault Ste. Marie-To- 
ronto-Ottawa-Montreal triangle. 

Until this is done, there can be no real 
meaning in the big statements we hear 
about the effective integration of United 
States and Canadian forces for air defense, 

The job involved, directly and immediate- 
ly, would require re-equipment of our elab- 
orate Pinetree radar network and then put- 
ting the new mechanism under the control 
of SAGE machines located in the United 
States. 

The catch in SAGE is this: The positively 
enormous costs of SAGE-ing North America 
will be justified if the manned bomber for 
some time continues to be the chief men- 
ace—and the Americans who operate on the 
“let’s be ready now” policy apparently be- 
lieve that their billions for SAGE are justi- 
fied expenditures. 

But when the chief threat becomes the 
long-range ballistic missile, then the whole 
SAGE network won't be much more use than 
a kid’s balloon. 

Canada might wish to gamble that we can 
get away with what we have for another few 
years until the ICBM’s definitely replace the 
manned bombers. But will the United 
States—seeing the gap in its northern 
SAGE screen—accept that point of view? 

The new government has a profoundly 
difficult decision to make. But it can’t 
much longer avoid facing it. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I also request unanimous 
consent for insertion in the RECORD at 
this point of another article from the 
same issue of the Financial Post of June 
7, captioned “Atlantic Watch,” dealing 
with the presence of Soviet trawlers rid- 
ing anchor about 100 miles off the east 
coast of Canada. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSIAN TRAWLERS LURKING, SPYING ON OUR 
DErEeNSES?—CANADIAN, UNITED STATES MiL- 
ITARY PLANES KEZP CLOSE TAB ON SHIPS 


WasnHincton.— Washington and Ottawa are 
puzzled at a Soviet fishing fleet riding at 
anchor about 100 miles of the east coast of 
Canada. 

About half a dozen Russian fishing boats 
are in international fishing waters near the 
Grand Banks and they have an area marked 
off with buoys. American and Canadian 
military planes have flown over the area to 
try to see what, if anything, the Russians 
are up to besides fishing. 

The Russians made a vigorous protest to 
Washington, claiming one United States milt- 
tary plane flew over at masthead height. 

Washington this week denied the Russian 
ship was buzzed, but did say United States 
planes have been keeping the Russian vessels 
under customary surveillance. 

“In conducting this surveillance,” said 
State Department spokesman Lincoln White, 
“it is sometimes necessary to approach 
within visual identification range of the ships 
being investigated. Freedom of navigation 
in open seas is not being violated in any 
manner by such reconnaissance.” 

The State Department said the United 
States always keeps a close watch on the sea 
approaches to the United States. 

It is understood that Ottawa recently sent 
to Washington a photograph of one of the 
Russian buoys marking out the region where 
the Russian ships are located. 

Washington sources say the photograph 
appeared to show the buoy was a normal type 
with no signs of electronic apparatus to track 
ship or aircraft movements. 

There also has been speculation here that 
the Russians might be using the buoys to 
put their own ships possibly as range points 
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for observation of Canadian and United 
States plane and ship movements. 

Radioactive marker buoys have been dis- 
covered on the seabed off our Atlantic coast 
(FP, March 29). 

United States officials have said that the 
presence of the Russian ships and buoys is 
no violation of international law, but that 
it is most interesting that the number of 
vessels seldom varies and that a departing 
ship always is replaced. 

In the minds of American authorities also 
is the fact that the United States operates an 
airbase at Argentina, Newfoundland, and 
that planes from this base fly over the region 
where the Russian vessels are located on the 
North Atlantic aircraft warning system 
flights. 

At a press conference this past week in 
discussing the danger of Russian submarines 
moving near the United States coastlines, 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy said “We are 
always concerned about any potential enemy 
weapon being around, but under the law of 
the seas, he has a right to be offshore if he 
doesn’t come too close.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
l-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and of existing 
excise tax rates. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


The 


THE DANGEROUS APATHY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I cannot help being impressed 
by a recurrent phenomenon in the con- 
duct of the most important affairs of the 
Nation. I may add that I cannot help 
being deeply disturbed by it. 

This phenomenon has appeared 
throughout the incumbency of the pres- 
ent administration. It is difficult to de- 
scribe. It is difficult to pinpoint. Yet 
anyone who has watched closely the con- 
duct of the Government during the past 
few years is not likely to be unfamiliar 
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with it. The phenomenon is what might 
be termed a periodic urge to inertia in 
the national leadership. It manifests it- 
self in the approach of the administra- 
tion to the most complex and difficult 
problems that beset the Nation, partic- 
ularly those of foreign policy and de- 
fense. Periodically, the administration 
is inspired, frightened, or otherwise 
prodded into looking at these problems. 
It takes them out, examines them, makes 
a few statements, puts them back into 
the bureaucratic drawers and forgets 
about them. 

The administration’s behavior in these 
matters reminds me of a schoolboy who 
dreams great dreams of achievement. 
He announces his high purpose and re- 
solve to the world. He piles his desk 
high with books and diligently sets 
about to bring the dreams to fulfillment. 
A half-hour later, however, the sounds 
of gunfire on the TV or the shouts 
of play outside his window become 
irresistible. He is off. The dreams of 
achievement are remembered vaguely 
and the high purpose and resolve are 
shrugged off for another day. 

What is understandable and harmless 
in a child is incomprehensible and peril- 
ous in the Government of the United 
States. 

Let me illustrate by citing the most re- 
cent manifestation of this urge to inertia, 
this craving for an easy normalcy. A few 
months ago, the Nation and the Govern- 
ment were shaken to the roots by the 
launching of the two sputniks, by the 
sudden awareness that technical skills 
comparable, if not superior, to our own, 
existed elsewhere, by the sudden realiza- 
tion that we had mistaken a boisterous 
optimism for an invincible superiority. 

This awareness produced an official 
mood of sobering humility which was 
healthy since humility can sometimes 
be the first step to wisdom. It was fol- 
lowed, too, by an apparent eagerness 
and determination to get done what 
needs to be done in education, in foreign 
policy, in defense, and in countless other 
matters on which the Nation’s stature 
depends—on which the Nation’s peace 
ultimately depends. The words of the 
President and others at that time were 
cogent and forceful. They promised 
action at least in the fields where action 
was most clearly necessary. 

The weeks have passed into months 
since those days last fall when the lead- 
ership bestirred itself to think more 
deeply about the problems of peace and 
the Nation’s survival in freedom and 
dignity. The launching of our own Jupi- 
ter satellite helped to reassure us that 
God was still in His heaven, and that 
all was right with the world. If we 
follow precedent, I presume the later 
launching of the Vanguards, welcome 
as it is, will now convince us that such 
is the case. 

The fear-spur to action which the 
sputniks provided has dulled and dis- 
appeared. Once again the urge to in- 
ertia has taken over. Once again, the 
administration has yielded to its yearn- 
ing for the TV and the playground. 

Mr. President, that is where we are 
today. The President delivers his chins 
up, eyes closed homilies as the recession 
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deepens and undermines the position of 
the Nation at home and abroad. The 
urgent awareness of the need for a 
thoroughgoing improvement in the 
structure of the Nation’s educational 
system has lost its urgency in Washing- 
ton, and I daresay, elsewhere in the 
Nation. The interminable exchange of 
letters concerning a summit conference 
goes on between Washington and Mos- 
cow. While epistles are to be preferred 
to missiles, the purposes of these notes— 
that is the desperate need to build a 
more solid foundation for the world’s 
peace—this purpose, along with the 
summit on which is presumably would to 
be pursued—have become increasingly 
obscured in clouds of bickering words 
and reservations. 

All is indeed back to normal, insofar 
as a constructive foreign policy is con- 
cerned, insofar as positive action for 
peace is concerned. The administration 
sags in apathy. It is a dangerous apa- 
thy, compounded of a leadership that 
is at once aimless and feeble, and a 
bureaucracy so fearful of change that 
it clings desperately to the ancient pil- 
lars of policy even as they rot away 
under the pressure of irresistible inter- 
national developments. Aid programs 
as usual, cold war as usual, defense 
strategy as usual, foreign policies on 
Asia, Europe, the Middle East, and else- 
where as usual—that is what is offered. 
All the while scientific changes, eco- 
nomic changes, and political changes 
accumulate at home and abroad to ren- 
der these policies as they are presently 
pursued increasingly unreliable as 
guardians of the Nation and interna- 
tional peace. 

Mr. President, I have searched in hear- 
ings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in the statements of the lead- 
ing officials of the executive branch, for 
the reasoning which permits reasonable 
and intelligent men—and I assume that 
this administration is made up of rea- 
sonable and intelligent men—I have 
searched for the reasoning which per- 
mits them to accept this state of affairs, 
which permits them to believe that we 
can go on as we are for much longer 
without disaster. What, in short, sup- 
ports in the minds of these men this 
apathy, this dangerous apathy, that 
passes for policy? 

The men who lead us know—they 
must know; indeed, they have said so 
many times—that the power to destroy 
civilization in quick and overwhelming 
military blows exists in the world today. 
They know that others, as well as our- 
selves, have this power. They know that 
the world skirts the brink of disaster; 
indeed, some have even boasted on occa- 
sion of carrying it to that point. Know- 
ing this, how can they behave as though 
nothing has changed in the world in the 
past decade, even in the past 5 years? 
How can they behave as though the time 
for action, for constructive action, is 
interminable? 

The answer, Mr. President, I believe, 
is to be found partly in their lack of taste 
for the hard work of the intellect that 
must precede meaningful action: - But, 
perhaps even more important, I believe 
they have found their soporific in the 
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doctrine of mutual deterrence, for it is 
this doctrine which guides our basic pol- 
icies today. It is this doctrine which 
permits the bland acceptance of busi- 
ness as usual, despite the mounting dan- 
gers to the Nation and to the world. 

In simple terms, this doctrine of mu- 
tual deterrence sees the danger of a 
vastly destructive war as confined solely 
to a conflict in which the United States 
and the Soviet Union participate as op- 
ponents. The doctrine assumes that, 
since we will not start this terrible war, 
and the Russians will not risk massive 
nuclear retaliation by beginning it, a 
peace of sorts will be maintained so long 
as we keep our Defense Establishment, 
our military preparations, and our mili- 
tary alliances in a condition to carry out 
the retaliation if it should be necessary. 

That is not a new concept, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The previous administration, with 
slight variation, followed the same idea. 
We cannot know with certainty what 
might have happened had we not held 
to this concept over the years. We must 
assume, therefore, that it has contributed 
to the maintenance of peace in the past 
or, at any rate, that it did not contribute 
to total war in that period. 

Does that mean, however, that what 
worked yesterday when the nuclear and 
scientific supremacy of the United States 
was clear and unequivocal will work to- 
day when the gap in this respect between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
has obviously closed appreciably? ‘The 
question we must ask ourselves, Mr. 
President, those of us who have some 
political responsibility for the future of 
the Nation—the question we must ask 
ourselves is, How strong is this reed, this 
doctrine of mutual deterrence, on which 
we now stake the civilized existence of 
the whole human race? The question is 
not how strong was it yesterday, but how 
strong, how reliable is it today? 

Let us accept for the moment the as- 
surances of this administration that we 
have and we can retain the capacity for 
massive destructive retaliation in the 
event war is forced upon us. Let us close 
our eyes for the moment to the implica- 
tion of Soviet missile achievements, the 
implication that if we have not been 
eclipsed already we may be eclipsed in 
the near future in the scientific and mili- 
tary field if we continue to go on as we 
are going. Unless we accept the assur- 
ances of the administration on this score, 
we do not even have the doctrine of mu- 
tual deterrence standing between us and 
annihilation. We have only a prayer and 
a smile, and the good will of the Russians 
which has not been, to say the least, 
conspicuously consistent in its manifes- 
tations in recent years. 

Accepting the assurances, however, 
that we can stay abreast or in advance of 
the Russians in the total military power 
needed to deter, the doctrine is still no 
more reliable than its assumptions, 
whether these be expressed or implied. 
Then let me, Mr. President, examine 
some of the assumptions which underlie 
this doctrine. Let me take, first, the 
basic assumption that we will not start 
a war out of principle and the Russians 
will not start one out of fear of retalia- 
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tion. The President of the United States 
is not going to launch a war on the So- 
viet Union. We are told, moreover, that 
all indications are that the present So- 
viet rulers, out of fear or whatever moti- 
vation, are not prepared to invite their 
own destruction by beginning a war. 

Even though this be the case—that the 
political leaders on both sides do not 
have a policy of precipitating a war— 
the most that can be said for this assur- 
ance of peace is that it is a temporary 
and highly uncertain one. Administra- 
tions in all countries change from time 
to time; in the Soviet Union they some- 
times change suddenly and abruptly, and 
with the changes, often the direction of 
Soviet policy. What assurance is there 
that the principal determiner of Russian 
policy will be Khrushchev 5 years hence? 
Even men change within themselves, and 
what assurance is there that the 
Khrushchev of today, who presumably 
appreciates the significance of the doc- 
trine of mutual deterrence, will be the 
same as the Khrushchey of tomorrow? 

The doctrine, in short, presupposes 
that those in supreme political author- 
ity in the United States and in Russia 
will always act on the basis of reason. 
That is, at best, a dubious assumption 
for this country. On the basis of the 
history of Russia over many centuries, 
it is a highly dangerous assumption re- 
garding that nation. We have had a 
demonstration of that within the last 
week. Yet, if it breaks down seriously 
only once, the war of the millennium is 
upon us. 

Nor is it only the supreme political 
authorities of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, Mr. President, who must 
at all times act with supreme reason 
under this doctrine. The same capaci- 
ties must exist in individuals everywhere 
in the armed services of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, who have, 
by the nature of their duties and respon- 
sibilities, the potentiality for setting off 
this war which the doctrine of mutual 
deterrence is designed to prevent. 

As the weapons grow in destructive 
capacity and the velocity of the means 
of delivering the destructiveness multi- 
plies, the power to commit the act that 
can begin the total war inevitably be- 
comes more widely dispersed in both 
countries. In law, it is now only the 
President in this country who can, in 
effect, issue the commands that would 
begin nuclear hostilities. In actuality, 
it is several of the many custodians of 
nuclear explosives in the military serv- 
ices who could touch them off in such a 
manner as to precipitate a war. What 
is true for this country must be no less 
true for the Soviet Union. I presume 
that, in theory, it is Khrushchev who 
would give the initial orders for hostili- 
ties to begin. But there must be in that 
nation and its satellites many men who 
finger the buttons that could send the 
missiles flying and thereby set off the 
conflict. 

We have seen only recently in the 
bombing of a Tunisian village that those 
charged with the custody and use of 
military weapons can sometimes act 
without the express authority of those 
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who are ultimately charged with politi- 
cal authority and who must ultimately 
accept responsibility for the use of these 
weapons even though it be an irresponsi- 
ble use. What happened in the French 
military services in Tunisia can happen 
in military services elsewhere. 

Even with the best of intentions, weap- 
ons can sometimes be used in error, as 
we ourselves saw only a short time ago 
in the bomb incident in South Carolina. 
No one gave the order to bomb South 
Carolina; the bomb just fell. Isit soim- 
possible to conceive that in the not too 
distant future no one will give the order 
to fire the missile aimed at Moscow or 
the Soviet missile aimed at Washington 
or Chicago; but that it will just be 
fired—perhaps even by a short circuit. 

What I am trying to emphasize, Mr. 
President, is that even though we assume 
that our technological military capa- 
bilities keep abreast or stay ahead of 
the Russians, even though we assume 
that the present political administrations 
both of the United States and the Soviet 
Union wish to act in a rational fashion, 
the doctrine of mutual deterrence stand- 
ing alone is inadequate as a safeguard 
for peace. 

It is inadequate because it depends on 
a degree of technical and human per- 
fection which nothing in the experience 
of mankind leads us to expect. It is, in 
short, irrational because of the very de- 
gree of rationality it requires. It is irre- 
sponsible because of the very degree of 
responsibility it places on hundreds of 
men who are charged with the develop- 
ment, custody, and use of the deadly in- 
struments of deterrence and the means 
of their delivery. 

Nor is it, Mr. President, only a matter 
of impossible technical and human re- 
quirements that makes this doctrine of 
mutual deterrence untenable as an in- 
strument of peace. Its weakness lies also 
in the assumption that war—the war, the 
dreaded war—will be precipitated only 
by the Soviet Union. The fact is that 
this war can begin in many parts of the 
globe between nations which may not be 
amenable to restraints by the Soviet 
Union or by the United States. Is any- 
one in this Chamber prepared to say, 
for example, that war has become an 
impossibility between Israel and the 
Arab States? An impossibility even 
among the Arab States themselves? Is 
war in Indonesia a complete unlikeli- 
hood? Have we seen the end of a possi- 
bility of conflict between the two seg- 
ments of Vietnam, of China, of Korea? 
Are there no seeds of conflict in a divided 
Germany, in Eastern Europe? 

In these potential areas of conflict, 
who is to say what degree of control 
Khrushchev exercises over those peoples 
and governments which are dominated 
by the Soviet Union, or which look to the 
Soviet Union for support? Indeed, who 
is to say how much control we exercise 
over those governments allied with us, 
those which look to us for support? 

The truth is, Mr. President, that no 
one can say. Communist discipline, how- 
ever rigid it may be in theory, is not 
superhuman in practice. Khrushchev 
can no more guarantee the behavior at 
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all times of a North Korean general, a 
Chinese Communist colonel, a Viet- 
namese captain than President Eisen- 
hower can at all times persuade to re- 
strain their counterparts among nations 
allied with us. 

There is no need, Mr. President, to 
labor the point. If the doctrine of mu- 
tual deterrence as keepers of the peace 
is untenable on the grounds of the irra- 
tional and irresponsible degree of con- 
fidence it reposes in the rationality and 
responsibility of men in the Soviet Union 
and the United States in positions of 
power to upset it, it is equally untenable 
on the grounds of the degree of control 
which it presupposes these two countries 
exercise over developments throughout 
the world. 

Yet we cling to this doctrine for our 
security, Mr. President, to this danger- 
ously illusory doctrine. We cling to it, 
Mr. President, and to the policies it has 
produced in a fashion that suggests to 
me the orbiting of the earth satellites, 
They go round and round in their pre- 
determined paths in the heavens; and 
they are destined to continue in those 
paths until they gradually sink of accu- 
mulated friction or until their orbiting 
is brought to a catastrophic end by some 
cosmic accident. 

Is that, then, what lies ahead for us? 
Are we destined to see the gradual sink- 
ing of the prestige of this Nation, the 
steady dimming of its message to man- 
kind, because we go round and round 
in the same policies, because we have not 
the flexibility, the imagination, or the 
national determination to break this in- 
ertia and move out of this orbit into new 
directions? Are we to see this national 
decline, or, perhaps, even the explosion 
of all civilization in some cataclysmic 
accident? 

If we are to avoid these consequences, 
the job ahead is not an easy one. I 
know that the Russian totalitarians are 
astute and difficult adversaries. I hope 
that we can be at least as astute, if not 
as difficult. 

I know that the Russian leaders are as 
inflexible in their determination that 
Communist totalitarianism shall one day 
dominate the world as they are flexible 
in the methods by which they pursue that 
objective. I hope we can be at least as 
flexible in the methods by which we 
seek the maintenance of peace and the 
expansion of freedom throughout the 
world. 

The unfortunate fact is that our 
policies in recent years have been neither 
flexible nor astute. Repeatedly, the 
Russians have made inroads into the 
non-Communist world by their astute- 
ness, their alertness, and their willing- 
ness to change methods. We forget, Mr. 
President, that Russian policy is not only 
what happened in Hungary. If it were 
only a question of a policy of military 
oppression, we would have, in my opin- 
ion, a much more easily defeated adver- 
sary. But Russian policy is also the 
military withdrawal from Finland; it is 
the Soviet signature of the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, and subsequent military 
withdrawal from that country: it is also 
Russian acquiescence in the recent 
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modifications in Polish communism; it is 
political support of the non-Communist 
nationalist movements in Asia and 
Africa, and economic aid to the countries 
of these regions. It is, most of all, an 
almost continuous propaganda refrain 
which calls for action to reduce the 
danger of nuclear warfare, coupled with 
proposals for a great variety of ap- 
proaches to this fundamental interna- 
tional problem. 

It is not enough to dismiss these ac- 
tions simply by saying that the Soviet 
Union’s ultimate aim is the totalitarian 
domination of the world, that past Rus- 
sian actions prove it, and that any- 
thing the Russians do now is for the 
same purpose. Men and women in 
other countries, hundreds of millions of 
whom live most of their lives from day 
to day on the border of starvation, do 
not think very much of the past events, 
and they think still less of the future; 
they live largely for today. Although 
Soviet action in Hungary may have 
brought revulsion to mankind, other 
Soviet actions have produced quite a dif- 
ferent reaction. The Finns—indeed, the 
Scandinavians generally—certainly were 
not made unhappy by the Soviet military 
withdrawal from Finland. The Aus- 
trians were not displeased by the Rus- 
sian signature of the peace treaty and 
the subsequent withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from that country. The Poles 
would scarcely have complained because 
the Russians did not curb with military 
action the Poles political transition. 
The underdeveloped areas are not likely 
to resent either Russian support for their 
nationalist movements or aid to their 
economic progress. Few men anywhere 
are going to object to what seems like a 
persistent Russian effort to end the arms 
race. 

The fact is, Mr. President—and we 
had better face it—that regardless of 
attitudes toward communism’s_ ulti- 
mate objective, many Soviet policies 
and actions have evoked a sympathetic 
response throughout the world. These 
flexible policies are not going to be 
ignored or labeled bad by other peoples, 
even if we choose to ignore them or to 
so label them. They are not going to be 
met by inflexibility and inertia on our 
part. They are not going to be met un- 
less this administration turns off the 
television, comes in from the play- 
ground, and gets down to the hard 
work of running this Government and 
constructing a more substantial peace, 
and sheds the sodden, dangerous apathy 
in which it now wallows. 

Many proposals which have been put 
forth by distinguished Members of the 
Congress and by learned men outside 
the Government might help break the 
logjam of this apathy, if the administra- 
tion has the will and determination to 
do it. From the Members of this body 
alone, many such proposals have come 
in recent times. We have had, for ex- 
ample, the proposal of the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] 
for the international exploration of 
space; the proposal of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for a first 
step to arms control; the proposal of 
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the Senator from Oklahoma’ ([Mr. 
Monroney] for an international devel- 
opment bank; the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] 
for an expanded concept of economic 
development of Southeast Asia; and 
from the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] have come many proposals 
for constructive action in foreign policy. 

Outside the Congress, much creative 
thought is also being given to foreign 
Policy in the universities and by dis- 
tinguished journalists and writers. 
Ideas from these sources, too, must be 
tapped if this country is going to have 
the kind of policies that are flexible 
enough, bold enough, and realistic 
enough to meet the international prob- 
lems which confront us today. 

There is little evidence that the ad- 
ministration has welcomed the range of 
proposals put forth by Members of this 
body. There is little evidence that the 
ideas and plans of distinguished jour- 
nalists, leaders, and students have 
struck a responsive chord in the State 
Department or the White House. There 
is little evidence that the men and 
women with provocative intelligence 
within the working levels of the admin- 
istration itself have been able to obtain 
adequate consideration of their sugges- 
tions at the restricted policy levels of 
the administration. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the evidence is 
to the contrary. Our policies seem to be 
formulated while we are en route to the 
fires. The Eisenhower doctrine of last 
year, for example, was primarily a mili- 
tary response to a nonmilitary threat. 
And, today, the Middle East tinderbox is 
as ready for the spark as ever. 

Our aid programs this year embody 
little new thinking. The annual foreign- 
aid requests are split between military 
and economic aid, at a ratio of about $3 
for military aid to $1 for economic assist- 
ance. Despite the fact that the Soviet 
bloc emphasizes economic aid as a device 
to extend political influence in southeast 
Asia, we remain committed to the 3-to-1 
ratio into which we have slipped. And I 
use the word “slipped” advisedly, because 
I suspect that it represents, not a policy 
decision, but an accommodation between 
the Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of State. 

There is little evidence that we have 
freshly weighed the economic and mili- 
tary threat to underdeveloped areas. If 
we manage to build up the defense forces 
of the countries we aid, and then lose 
those countries to Communist domina- 
tion, because of inadequate attention to 
their economic needs, we will be worse 
off than if we had done nothing. Let us 
not forget that the arms we supplied to 
China were turned successfully against 
those we viewed as our friends. 

There certainly is no evidence that 
the administration has comprehended 
the dangers of reliance on the doctrine 
of mutual deterrence. Neither is there 
evidence that the administration com- 
prehends that the existence of the con- 
cept may afford new opportunities to 
stabilize peace, 

The fact that, for the first time in 
history, great power competitors can 
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destroy each other creates a mutuality 
of interest in self-survival. This mu- 
tuality of interest provides a power base 
for realistic, self-enforcing agreements. 

It has often been said that the Soviet 
Union will not keep agreements unless 
they are self-enforcing—unless such 
agreements are, and continue to be, in 
the Soviet interest. If this be true—and 
I believe it is—it seems to me that rec- 
ognition of the existence of mutual ca- 
pacity to destroy each other provides the 
United States and the Soviet Union with 
a basis for agreements which might serve 
to reduce areas of contact which other- 
wise might generate the spark of war. 

It is only as this Nation proceeds dili- 
gently to explore these areas that it can 
expect to maintain the respect of man- 
kind. This we have not done. 

Not only have we failed to press for- 
ward in a search for areas of agree- 
ment, but we have failed even to explore 
the proposals of others. Administra- 
tively, we are organized to brand with- 
in the hour, Soviet proposals as prop- 
aganda. We do not seem to be organ- 
ized to explore the feasibility of new 
proposals or to analyze old proposals 
in the light of the power reorientations 
of recent years which may give them 
new meaning. 

While I am not prepared at this 
time to commit myself finally to such 
concepts as disengagement, the fact that 
proposals of this kind are put forth by 
such able, thoughtful, and experienced 
men as George Kennan and Walter 
Lippmann suggests that, at a minimum, 
we owe it to ourselves to consider their 
ideas carefully and thoroughly. 

The alternative to decreased tension 
is increased tension. The alternative 
to lessening tension between the Com- 
munist bloc and the Free World is main- 
tenance of the arms race, the continu- 
ation of nuclear testing, and the grad- 
ual exhaustion of such reservoirs of 
confidence in United States leadership 
as still exists throughout the world. 

The alternative to modus vivendi is 
modus moriendi. 

This requires a vigorous, unrelenting 
search for alternatives to destruction, 
whether they originate with men in the 
White House, the State Department, 
Whitehall, Warsaw, or even the Krem- 
lin. 
Not only have we failed to search for 
areas of agreement and to explore the 
feasibility of new proposals, but we have 
become singularly unappreciative of the 
feelings and fears of others, friends and 
nonfriends alike. 

Take as an example our obsession 
with foreign military-assistance pro- 
grams and overseas military bases. 

We have poured military assistance 
into any foreign country that would 
accept it. We have acted as if the ex- 
port of military assistance were an end 
in itself—without significance in the po- 
litical realm. But now our assistance 
is getting us into dilemmas of the most 
painful kind. 

In some instances our military as- 
sistance—to Italy, for example—has 


thrown vast quantities of Italian-made 
rifles onto the surplus market. 


These 
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foreign rifles are now being imported 
into the United States in competition 
with our own domestic production of 
sporting rifles. This is only the begin- 
ning. For the next 50 years, most 
bloodletting will be traceable to military 
equipment of United States origin. 

But even more serious are the political 
dilemmas resulting from our military 
assistance. The shipment of arms to any 
nation not practiced in the art of demo- 
cratic self-government promotes main- 
tenance of the status quo. Military aid 
to nonrepresentative governments means 
the use of that equipment to maintain 
nonrepresentative government. That 
aid has a tendency to pit the United 
States against the rising tide of self- 
determination and fertilizes foreign soil 
for the Communists to till. 

And what of our overseas military 
bases? We now have approximately 275 
major base complexes—more than 1,400 
if one counts all sites where Americans 
are now stationed or which are designed 
for emergency occupancy—located in 31 
countries, These bases, aside from their 
annual maintenance costs, represent an 
investment of $3.7 billion. 

Many of these bases have been specifi- 
cally designed to deter Soviet attack. 
Many are located within short range of 
the Soviet Union. These bases may in 
the past have served the deterrent pur- 
pose, and we must be grateful for that 
service. But these bases must certainly 
also provoke the Russians. Have we un- 
derstood that fact? Have we made al- 
lowances for it in our absolute unwill- 
ingness to negotiate on the subject of 
bases? 

We have treated constant Soviet pre- 
occupation with our overseas bases as 
sort of an unreasonable Soviet obsession. 
Speaking for myself, I am frank to ad- 
mit that I might find myself plagued 
by an obsession against Soviet bases if 
their ballistic launching facilities were 
in the Caribbean or Mexico. I do not 
think that obsession would be so very 
unreasonable, either. 

Recently, I asked General Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
if he thought it would be “utterly unrea- 
sonable to believe that, in any negotia- 
tions, any of the bases could be traded 
for control of armaments” He replied 
that he thought “we would all buy any- 
thing reasonable that would lead to 
disarmament.” 

I ask, Are we being reasonable? Do 
we believe so ourselves? Do most of the 
people of the world think we are being 
reasonable? 

All the world knows that our foreign 
bases pose a threat for the Soviet Union. 
All the world knows that Soviet missiles 
and submarines pose a threat for the 
United States. All the world knows we 
live on the brink of disaster. 

Yet we seem to operate on the theory 
that serious negotiation can take place 
only if we are safely ahead in the race. 
Will we ever feel ourselves sufficiently 
ahead to negotiate? Will the Russians? 

Mr. President, I seriously doubt if 
either physical security or the preserva- 
tion of freedom can be assured by con- 
pued preoccupation with military de- 

ense. 
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We putin more bases, and they make 
more submarines and missiles, and then 
we put in more bases, That is the way 
it is going. As General Twining said to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations last 
February, we are obviously in a race. It 
is a race no one can win. 

And what of the impact of our bases 
in the 31 countries where they are lo- 
cated? Is it not logical now to consider 
how we are to “phase out” these bases 
before we are forced out? Certainly re- 
cent weapons developments suggest the 
obsolescence of these bases in the plan- 
able future. 

Mr. President, the world is changing, 
but our policies are static. 

One scientific theory that has not yet 
been repealed is the law of survival of 
the fittest. Survival, as history shows, 
requires adaptability. Yet at this mid- 
20th century when survival of free men 
and their society requires adaptability, 
our policies are in a straitjacket. Our 
military “Maginot line” is being flanked 
and enveloped by the economic, cultural, 
political, scientific, and educational of- 
fensives of the Soviet Union. Our steel 
production is down; Soviet production 
is up. Our economic aid is lowered; So- 
viet aid increases. We move to curtail 
international trade; Russia seeks more 
trade. We stifle culture and education; 
and the Soviet exports them. 

Mr. President, a dangerous apathy per- 
vades the atmosphere of the Nation. In 
all honesty, Mr. President, I have little 
confidence that the incumbent admin- 
istration has either the will or the vigor 
to lead the country effectively in the 
present critical world situation. I should 
be happy if the administration did some- 
how find this will and vigor, and I feel 
that the Congress has a deep national 
obligation to lend every aid to its effort. 
What do we do, however, Mr. President, 
if the administration does not lead, if 
it asks only that we acquiesce in its 
apathy? It seems to me, Mr. President, 
there is only one thing that Congress can 
do. It must reject that course as highly 
dangerous to the Nation. 

The Congress is certainly not com- 
petent, by its own character and struc- 
ture, to conduct the foreign relations of 
the Nation. The Constitution imposes 
this responsibility upon the President 
of the United States. The Congress is 
competent, however, by its resolutions 
and laws, to inject energy into the 
executive branch when it is inert, to 
give it guidance when it is aimless. 

The distinguished majority leader and 
members of both parties have already 
acted in that fashion, on domestic prob- 
lems, to meet the economic recession. In 
the same fashion, I hope that we shall 
be able to tap the ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings of the Nation with regard to 
foreign policy. I hope that we shall be 
able to distill these ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings into legislation and into reso- 
lutions of advice to the President. I 
hope that we shall be able, thereby, to 
awaken this administration from its 
long slumber to the realities of the 
international situation, to the realities 
of the decline in the prestige and se- 
curity of the United States, 
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The instinctive reaction of this ad- 
ministration to this decline, and I may 
add of many Members of the Congress, 
is to build more arms, to increase enor- 
mously the swollen defense budgets, and 
the arms aid in the mutual-assistance 
programs. The major part of the for- 
eign aid which in recent years we have 
been giving to Asian countries has been 
for military purposes and for defense 
support to bolster the economies of na- 
tions which have signed military alli- 
ances with us and have put large num- 
bers of their men into uniform. 

I think we have grossly overestimated 
the value of military alliances with un- 
derdeveloped Asian countries. In the 
first place, so far as many of these 
countries are concerned, in a showdown 
I do not believe the military alliances 
would have any real meaning; but, be- 
cause we have insisted on their signing 
these military alliances, we have given 
the Russians effective propaganda. 

As an example, Pakistan is receiving 
a lot of foreign military aid and defense 
support money from us. Pakistan, be- 
cause we have provided the equipment, 
has diverted far too many of its own 
men into uniform. They could better 
serve their country by growing crops 
and working at other civilian tasks. 

Too much of Pakistan’s own budget is 
going into military purposes, whereas it 
could be much better spent in building 
schools or roads or dams. I doubt that 
Pakistan would be of any significant mil- 
itary value to us in the event of a war 
with Russia. But because we have 
armed and are arming the Pakistanis, 
the Indian Government feels that it must 
spend a large portion of its national in- 
come on armament in order to protect 
itself against a possible Pakistini attack. 

If we were not giving Pakistan the 
amount of military aid that we are, India, 
in turn, could reduce its military ex- 
penditures and devote a much larger 
part of its budget to its economic de- 
velopment, in an effort to raise the 
standards of living of its people. If it 
could do this, India would be much more 
likely to succeed with its 5-year plan of 
economic development. If India does 
not make appreciable economic progress 
in the years immediately ahead, the In- 
dian people may conclude that the Red 
Chinese under communism are making 
more rapid progress than they are, and 
that communism consequently must be a 
more effective economic system. 

If we would reduce the amount of 
military aid and defense support aid that 
we are giving to Asian countries, and 
would spend that money on technical as- 
sistance and economic development, I 
think that we, they, and the world 
would be better off. 

It takes no imagination, no originality, 
no mental effort to appropriate money 
for arms, and not very much to build 
them. It only takes technical know-how 
and complacent taxpayers who com- 
plain very little if frightened periodi- 
cally. There is no political risk to the 
proponents of ever bigger defense budg- 
ets; and if their judgment is wrong, it 
can never be proved in any case. The 
war which is likely to follow a policy of 
armaments to the exclusion of all else, 
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disposes of all false judgments in its fiery 
furnace. 

What is lacking in this picture is some 
imaginative exploration of additional 
possibilities or alternatives to our pres- 
ent foreign policies. As illustrative of 
my thought, the exchange program and 
the Marshall plan were imaginative and 
effective programs which have relieved 
the otherwise uniformly dull and futile 
repetition of wornout slogans. 

Although relatively small in size and 
cost, the exchange program has already 
had a favorable impact upon our rela- 
tions with many countries. It is perhaps 
meaningless to compare its annual $20 
million budget with such programs as 
foreign assistance costing nearly $4 bil- 
lion or defense costing $40 billion a year, 
2,000 times as much, and yet the com- 
parison is some indication of the em- 
phasis which is being given to the 2 ap- 
proaches. Reasonable military pre- 
paredness is, of course, essential, but the 
neglect of cultural and political activities 
in international relations is disastrous. 
The recent Rockefeller Brothers report 
suggesting a regional approach to our 
economic problems is another illustra- 
tion of fresh thinking which if taken up, 
developed, and vigorously supported 
might well check the disastrous decline 
of our influence and prestige. 

There is no law of God or man which 
assures the survival of any peoples if they 
do not have the wit and energy to sur- 
vive. I hope that we shall be able to 
stimulate this administration into ac- 
cepting the responsibilities and chal- 
lenges incumbent on the leadership of 
the United States in the mid-20th 
century so that we may have, as a people, 
a reasonable expectation of survival. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
Senator from Arkansas for the critical 
but constructive speech on foreign policy 
which he has just delivered. For the 
past week the people of this country have 
been regaled with accounts of certain 
local incidents affecting certain individ- 
uals, while at the same time events have 
been occurring throughout the world 
which have been lost in the shuffle, so to 
speak. If one looks at the press dis- 
patches one will find these stories hidden 
away, yet events of vast importance are 
happening in the Middle East, Cyprus, 
Indonesia and elsewhere. 

The Senator from Arkansas in my 
opinion has the best mind in the entire 
Congress in the field of foreign relations. 
He has really rendered a service which I 
hope will be given full and proper rec- 
ognition. It is time for some people to 
talk out on some of these matters, in the 
hope that from such a discussion will 
come a better formulation of our foreign 
policy, to the end that we may once again 
assume necessary leadership. 

Iam very happy that the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas has seen fit to 
stress the Churchillian doctrine of mu- 
tual deterrence and to point up some of 
the discrepancies in the concept which 
seem to have been taken for granted at 
least by the major participants. As the 
Senator has said, even though there is 
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validity to the doctrine of mutual deter- 
rence, there is also a possibility through 
other means, accidental or otherwise, of 
bringing about a holocaust which would 
not only destroy the major powers but 
the innocent people in the middle as well. 

As the Senator knows, no nation in 
this age can evermore achieve total se- 
curity. No matter how much money we 
spend on arms or how much is provided 
in the way of the military aid and de- 
fense support which we may send to our 
friends, we shall not have the answer. 
It is time for new thoughts and new ideas 
to be brought forth so that we can end, 
if it is at all possible, the stalemate which 
has resulted and which has brought to a 
dead end the consideration of any pos- 
sibilities in finding solutions to the nu- 
merous difficulties which confront the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the 
two great powers in the world. These 
frozen attitudes must in some way be 
done away with. 

I say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that in my opinion, he has performed a 
distinguished service today. I express 
the hope that from what the Senator has 
said will come the formulation of a better 
foreign policy, which will bring greater 
assurance of security and stability not 
only to the peoples of the Free World but 
to the peoples of all the world as well, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana for his kind remarks. 
I should like to add that the Senator 
from Montana has periodically and reg- 
ularly undertaken to discuss questions 
involving foreign relations. The Senator 
from Montana is certainly the best in- 
formed of any man in the Senate in cer- 
PRT areas, and especially in the Asian 

eld. 

I particularly wanted to say something 
today along this line, because I hope as 
a result of of the meeting of the special 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations this afternoon it will be 
possible for us to agree on some proce- 
dure of the committee to bring together 
various persons who have ideas on this 
subject so that we may perhaps develop 
some fresh thoughts in our approach to 
foreign-affairs problems. Normally we 
would expect the administration to do 
that. Normally such would be, I think, a 
function of the State Department, which, 
as the Senator and everybody knows, 
consists of some 13,000 people scattered 
all over the world, who are presumably 
well informed. 

I cannot understand why the State 
Department is so lacking in initiative in 
the originating ideas, and why the United 
States cannot develop at least a few new 
approaches. Naturally, all new thoughts 
will not result in solutions, but we should 
have some new ideas with regard to the 
stalemate. I am becoming very de- 
pressed about the lack of any fresh 
approach. 

The recent Rockefeller report, which 
brought forth the idea of a regional ap- 
proach to our economic problems—for 
example, with respect to the Western 
Hemisphere—is, I think, an example of 
a fresh approach. That report gives us 
something to get our teeth into. I do not 
know what may develop from it, but it 
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is an example of what I mean. I think 
there are many other possibilities. 

Both the Senator from Montana and 
I, of course, supported the current aid 
program, but with many regrets. It is 
simply a repetition of the same old pro- 
gram. It should have had something 
new in it, something which would give 
us an opportunity to cure the economic 
ills of other countries by a new ap- 
proach. Unfortunately, there is not any- 
thing new in the program. 

I thought last year the Senate com- 
mittee in its studies of the economic pro- 
gram and in the development of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund idea made an im- 
portant contribution. That is another 
example of the type of thing which can 
be tried. Unfortunately, we did not 
have before us for consideration any new 
ideas this year. I regret that we did not. 

After considering the subject and 
thinking about it as much as I have 
been able, I have come to believe that 
our committee and the Senate must sup- 
ply initiative in the development of some 
new approaches. ‘The Senator from 
Montana and I, as well as all other 
Members of the Senate, have many other 
duties. I do not really expect that we 
will be able to do too much. What I 
have in mind is that we may be able to 
provide the stimulation, the forum, and 
the inducement to persons in private life, 
persons in academic institutions, persons 
in business, and those in command in the 
Department of State to come together 
and perhaps develop a few new ideas, 
which then can be formulated in the 
executive branch in the hope of getting 
something started in this field. That is 
the notion I had in mind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I think the Sena- 
tor is showing a constructive attitude. I 
believe, in all fairness, it should be said, 
on the basis of the report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
foreign aid program, that the adminis- 
tration did try to put into the legislation 
last year a good many of the recom- 
mendations made by that committee. 
Unfortunately, while a reasonable bill 
passed the Senate, some of the recom- 
mendations made by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and approved by the 
administration were knocked out in the 
House. 

As I understand, the attitude of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
been consistent. The idea of a survey 
or investigation by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, such as is now contemplated, 
is not to create political issues, but to 
try to develop on a cooperative basis 
modes, procedures, formulas, and poli- 
cies which would tend to restore to this 
country the leadership we had for a 
period after the war, and a leadership 
which is so badly needed at the present 
time. 

It would be hoped that out of any 
such survey there would come forth some 
new ideas and new recommendations. 
As the Senator has so ably pointed out, 
under the Constitution it is not the re- 
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sponsibility of the Congress to make 
foreign policy. It is the responsibility 
of the President, through his agent in the 
person of the Secretary of State. 

What we would like to do would be 
to extend our best wishes and offer our 
abilities—whatever we may possess in 
that line—in a cooperative manner, so 
that we might be able, once again, to 
lift our country up, and perhaps have it 
take the initiative, instead of just re- 
acting to moves made by the Soviet 
Union, as seems to be the norm in recent 
years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The idea has been 
going through my mind in the past few 
days, in connection with Algeria, that 
our experience with Puerto Rico, which 
is a very happy one, affords a very ex- 
cellent example of what might well be 
the solution to that problem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not seen 
that suggestion mentioned in the press. 
None of our leaders have mentioned it. 
I have mentioned it informally to the 
French Ambassador. I think it is a situ- 
ation which few people understand; yet 
a very happy solution was arrived at in 
our relationship with that particular 
area; and our relationship with Puerto 
Rico affords a good model. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish I had 
heard all the Senator’s speech, but I was 
attending an Appropriations Committee 
hearing and could not be present. 

Judging from private conversation 
with the Senator, I agree with him that 
constantly we need new ideas, imagina- 
tive ideas. We need to make such new 
ideas effective. 

Personally I do not agree with the 
Senator’s statement that the present 
Secretary of State is not constantly 
trying out new ideas—perhaps not as fast 
as the Senator would like, but certainly 
during the past few years we have tried 
out a number of new ideas. The difficulty 
is that we are constantly encountering 
very trying situations, which must be 
handled quickly and as satisfactorily as 
possible at the moment. 

The Senator from Arkansas is, I think, 
in complete accord with me. Speaking 
as a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee which deals with foreign af- 
fairs, I agree with the Senator that we 
are limiting our Department of State 
and circumscribing our leadership of the 
free nations of the world to too great a 
degree in the matter of appropriations 
to make it possible for the State Depart- 
ment to place representatives in as many 
different posts and in as many different 
countries as would be desirable. It seems 
that during the past 10 years we have 
not done as much as we should have 
done along that line. 

To sum up, I stand up for the State 
Department. It is trying out new ideas. 
It is beset with emergencies almost daily. 
From the Congressional point of view 
and the budget point of view we do not 
give the Department enough money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very happy 
to hear the Senator say that, and I cer- 
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tainly agree with much of what he says. 
There is a tendency in the Congress— 
especially in dealing with appropria- 
tions—to consider that the amount of 
the appropriation which an agency had 
the previous year should be controlling. 
The State Department budget has grown, 
of course, but it has not grown anything 
like the military budget. It has not 
grown in a degree commensurate with 
the need for this kind of activity. 

The only justification for the policy 
which has been followed is the assump- 
tion that all-out, full-scale nuclear: war 
is absolutely inevitable. That is the only 
rational justification for our present 
budget. I do not believe that is the real 
opinion of those in our Government. I 
do not personally know of anyone who 
holds that belief; yet we cannot justify 
the proportion of the appropriations we 
are providing for the military, as com- 
pared with the little given to the State 
Department. 

We quarrel over an appropriation of 
$2 million or $5 million for the State 
Department. Such an item is a matter 
of major controversy between Members 
of the House of Representatives and 
Members of the Senate in connection 
with appropriations. Yet the other day 
the House of Representatives gave the 
military $110 million for which it did not 
even ask. Ido not understand it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe that 
one thing which keeps the peace in the 
world is our ability to be so strong that 
no nation dares to attack us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator; but once we become so strong 
there is no need of becoming twice as 
strong. Because a little is good, some 
feel that an unlimited amount is needed 
by the military. 

I have not talked with a military man 
who does not believe that we are strong 
enough now to defeat any rash adven- 
ture by the Russians. Where we are so 
obviously behind is in the field of oper- 
ations under the jurisdiction of the State 
Department, not only from the stand- 
point of size, but from the standpoint of 
placing representatives in posts where 
they ought to be, and giving them the 
training they should have. We have 
held down the training of our own for- 
eign service officers. We quarrel over the 
exchange program. I do not believe that 
the exchange program is a panacea. 
However, it is one important element, 
even though it be a tiny segment. It is 
one program which is admitted by all to 
be successful, yet we quarrel over it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Tyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not the State 
Department or the advisory agency hav- 
ing supervision over the exchange pro- 
gram which quarrels over the need or 
the amount. I should say that the dif- 
ficulty lies among our own Members— 
especially in the other body. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hoped that was 
clear. That is exactly where the re- 
sponsibility lies. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. How large an ap- 
propriation does the State Department 
receive? Is it not roughly $200 million 
a year, or $212 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Approximately. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Compare that with 
a $40 billion budget for the Department 
of Defense. 

Upon whom do we depend most during 
peacetime, even if it be labeled a cold- 
war period? Not, primarily, the mili- 
tary. ‘The military are there for an 
emergency. Our first line of defense is 
really the State Department; and we 
certainly do not treat that Department, 
appropriationwise, as we should. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We expect miracles 
from the State Department, and yet we 
hold it down. In all fairness, the dif- 
ficulty lies with the House. Every year 
I have been a Member of this body the 
Senate has tried to improve the situation 
of the State Department. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Montana and I now have a bill 
pending before the Foreign Relations 
Committee which we believe will be help- 
ful in connection with the training of 

. Foreign Service personnel. I hope the 
Senator from Arkansas will render what- 
ever assistance he can in that direction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly will. 

The question of the adequacy of the 
support we give the State Department 
has become very critical. The Senator 
from Massachusetts well knows what I 
have in mind. Next week there will be 
a conference on this subject. I have 
been in such conferences for only 2 years, 
but I anticipate a renewal of the strug- 
gle. This is an opportunity for the ad- 
ministration, with all the power it pos- 
sesses, to bring it to bear in an effort to 
try to obtain an adequate appropriation. 
I do not think it will be adequate if the 
Department is given everything the Sen- 
ate approves. But we certainly ought 
not to be satisfied with the usual com- 
promise, by cutting down in conference 
what the Senate has allowed. 

I believe this subject is extremely im- 
portant. Ido not know of anything more 
important at this time. I recently had 
a conversation with one of our leading 
military men. He said, “We are losing 
the cold war without ever being able to 
fire a shot. I do not anticipate the need 
for firing a shot.” 

Iasked, “Why?” He said, “Because we 
are so strong.” 

But consider what is happening in the 
Middle East, in South America, and all 
over the world. We must do something 
in the nonmilitary field. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The only rea- 
son I rose was to say that I agree with 
the Senator from Arkansas that there 
should be some new ideas, but I believe 
the State Department and the Executive 
are trying to stimulate new ideas 
wherever they can, while they are beset 
with the other problems. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, It is a question of 
degree. I find it difficult to find many 
new ideas which have been developed 
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in the past 10 years. That is where my 
principal differences with the adminis- 
tration lie. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 86) to 
provide for a research program in the 
field of weather modification to be con- 
ducted by the National Science Founda- 
tion, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.12311, An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the construc- 
tion of a public airport in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), to remove the limitation 
on the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for construction; 

H.R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; and 

H. R. 12858. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 343) expressing 
indignation at the execution of certain 
leaders of the recent revolt in Hungary, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred 
or placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 12311. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the con- 
struction of a public airport in or near the 
District of Columbia), to remove the limita- 
tion on the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; placed on 
the calendar. 

H. R. 12858. An act making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide 
a l-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal tax rate and of existing 
excise tax rates. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Porter]. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the Potter amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands they have not been 
ordered. : 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement by 
me on the proposed repeal of excise 
taxes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 


H. R. 12695 to provide a 1-year extension 
of existing corporate normal-tax and cer- 
tain excise-tax rates is the pending business 
before the Senate. 

In the past’ I haye made numerous 
speeches on the floor of the Senate bitterly 
opposing the continuance of the wartime- 
enacted excise taxes on railroad and other 
means of transportation; on telephones, 
telegraphs and other communication media; 
on automobiles and farm machinery; on 
certain coemetics, which include, for ex- 
ample, baby oil, which is used so predom- 
inantly by mothers for the health of their 
children; and on many other articles, 

I fully realize that the high cost of operat- 
ing our Government necessitates the use of 
every logical means to obtain income 
through taxes to support these many Gov- 
ernment costs. However, it does not seem 
fair and logical that the wartime enacted 
excise taxes should continue during times 
of peace. 

I am a cosponsor of the Smathers amend- 
ment relating to excise taxes in railroad 
transportation, and I am also a cosponsor 
of the Kefauver amendment to reduce the 
excise taxes on the sale of automobiles, I 
believe these two amendments as well as 
several amendments dealing with excise 
taxes on communications and certain cos- 
metics should be agreed to. 

During the debate on these excise-tax 
measures there will be brought forth the 
many reasons why they should either be 
repealed or reduced. 

I have made my position clear on so many 
previous occasions that I will not reiterate 
them at this time. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senate that I do not intend 
to speak for any length of time. My 
amendment is a very simple amend- 
ment. We have considered several 
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amendments dealing with the reduction 
or repeal of excise taxes on automobiles. 
My distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] offered one yester- 
day, which I wholeheartedly supported, 
to remove the excise tax on automobiles 
and to reduce the tax on trucks and auto 
parts. Unfortunately, that amendment 
was not agreed to. The Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. KEFAUVER] offered an 
amendment which approached the prob- 
lem in a different manner. 

My amendment is a very simple 
amendment, as I have said. It would re- 
duce the excise tax on automobiles from 
10 percent to 5 percent. It would reduce 
the excise tax on automobile parts from 
8 percent to 5 percent. It does not affect 
the excise tax on trucks. It contains a 
retroactive feature, in that the ~eduction 
would go back to the 1st of March, and 
it deals with stocks on hand. 

I should like to emphasize a few 
points which have already been made. 
First, this excise tax is the only tax im- 
posed during the war years which has 
not been reduced. It is a tax imposed 
on an industry which finds itself dis- 
tressed. It is a tax which has helped to 
lead our economy into a recession. It is 
a tax which has been imposed on an in- 
dustry that even today is not healthy. It 
is a tax on an industry which leading 
economists of the country tell us must 
have relief if we are to have full employ- 
ment, and if we are to have prosperity. 
It is absolutely essential, I say to the 
Senate, that this industry must be able 
to pick itself off the economic floor. 

By Government action, we have re- 
tained a tax on an industry in which 
first place, to repress sales. We have re- 
tained a tax on an industry in which 
sales are already depressed. Our whole 
system of imposing excise taxes has 
grown up like Topsy. There has been 
no rhyme or reason in the imposition of 
our taxes. For example, there is an ex- 
cise tax on automobiles and on automo- 
bile parts, but not on airplane parts. 
Why should there be a tax on automo- 
biles and trucks and not on caterpillars, 
machines, and equipment? 

The excise tax constitutes class legis- 
lation, bearing down heaviest on those 
most dependent on vehicles for necessary 
economic purposes and on those who are 
in the lower income group. These taxes 
have impeded the free flow of business. 

Last night the Senate in its wisdom— 
and I believe the Senate was wise in its 
action—repealed the 3-percent tax on 
freight transportation and the 10-per- 
cent tax on passenger transportation. 
If that action was essential to our econ- 
omy—and I believe it was—certainly no 
one can argue that the reduction of the 
10-percent tax on motor vehicles, which 
every family in the Nation needs today, 
can be justified. 

I should like to give to the Senate some 
figures. The impact of the automotive 
excise taxes in relation to economic 
necessity is highlighted by the fact that 
traffic surveys show that more than half 
of the Nation’s passenger-car mileage is 
for necessary purposes, and that 65 per- 
cent—and that includes the use of cars 
for shopping purposes—consists of auto- 
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mobile trips which are connected di- 
rectly with our basic vital activities. 

In excess of 90 percent of the country’s 
54 million passenger cars are used wholly 
or to a significant degree every week for 
essential purposes. 

I have a great understanding of and 
sympathy for the desire of the shippers 
of this country to have the 3-percent 
excise tax on transportation removed. I 
have a great sympathy and understand- 
ing for the railroads and truckers who 
must bear the burden of the 3-percent 
tax on freight transportation. I sup- 
ported the amendments designed to re- 
move those taxes. 

I ask, in all fairness, how can we jus- 
tify removing the 3-percent tax on 
transportation and retaining the 10- 
percent tax on every little family who 
needs an automobile for many purposes, 
including the purpose of enabling the 
breadwinner to go to and from work. 

Mr. President, in dealing with the 
question of taxation, the argument has 
been: We must hold the line. The Com- 
mittee on Finance has done an excellent 
job in holding the line. We are now 
down to the final steps in the considera- 
tion of the pending bill. The line was 
not held, and I do not believe the line 
should have been held in connection 
with the transportation taxes I have 
mentioned. Certainly if there is one 
segment of the economy which has been 
discriminated against in the field of tax- 
ation, particularly in the field of multiple 
taxation, it is the automobile industry. 

I am not talking about the manufac- 
turers; I am not talking about the deal- 
ers. I am talking about the consumers, 
the men and women who buy automo- 
biles in which to go to their work. I have 
heard a lot of bleating in the Chamber 
about the necessity for more purchasing 
power. What will it mean to have a re- 
duction of 5 percent in the tax on a new 
automobile? It will mean a saving, on 
an automobile which sells for around 
$2,000, of about $75 or $80. If the price 
of the automobile is higher, the saving 
will be greater. 

What will the loss in revenue be? I 
say there will be no loss in revenue. The 
Government is not receiving excise-tax 
reyenue from automobiles which are not 
sold; and automobiles are not being sold 
in large volume today. But the Govern- 
ment will receive revenue from the 5- 
percent tax which will remain on the 
automobile if production can begin mov- 
ing, if sales can be increased, and if auto- 
mobiles can be placed in the hands of 
consumers, That is how the United 
States will receive its revenue. It will 
not receive revenue from the stockpiles 
of unsold cars. 

The Government will receive vastly 
more through corporation taxes and in- 
come taxes than the amount of money 
which will be lost by the adoption of the 
amendment. Isay that the amendment, 
if adopted, will result in revenue for the 
Federal Treasury several times what the 
so-called net loss will be. 

It is estimated that if my amendment 
were adopted, prcviding for a reduction 
in the excise tax from 10 percent to 5 
percent, the Government would lose 
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probably $380 or $390 million. The re- 
moval of the excise tax on automobile 
parts would result in a loss of about $42 
million. Even if that were the outright 
loss, I should say it would be worth it to 
get our economy back on its feet. But 
I contend—and if I were a betting man, 
I would bet my last dollar—that the in- 
crease in Federal revenue as a result of 
adopting the amendment will more than 
offest the small amount which can be 
estimated now as the loss as a result of 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Last night the Senate adopted an 
amendment which will relieve shippers, 
railroads, and truckers of an excise tax. 
I sincerely hope that the Senate will now 
take care of the consumers, the Amer- 
ican people, who need automobiles in 
order to go to and from work. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Isit not true that 
if the law had been left alone, to remain 
just as it is today, on July 1, 1958, this 
tax would have dropped from 10 per- 
cent, as it is now, to 7 percent? 

Mr. POTTER. If the bill as reported 
by the Committee on Finance were not 
passed, yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. So when the Sen- 
ator from Michigan seeks to reduce the 
tax to percent he is really asking that 
it be reduced by only 2 percent below 
what it would be under the present law. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, first, I 
think the State of Michigan is always to 
be congratulated upon the representa- 
tion which it has in the Senate in the per- 
son of my distinguished colleague and 
seatmate, the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Porrer]. I find it very dif- 
ficult to disagree with him on any issue, 
particularly one in which his State is so 
much interested. I have great admira- 
tion for the Senator from Michigan, and 
great faith in him as a representative of 
his State. However, because the issue is 
one which I think affects all of us and all 
our States, I feel compelled to make some 
comments about the issue and, in a gen- 
eral way, about the bill itself. 

My good friend has spoken about the 
condition of the automobile industry and 
has said it is necessary that the auto- 
mobile industry pick itself up off the 
floor. I am inclined to agree with that 
statement and to put the accent on pick 
itself up. 

I do not believe that a 5 percent re- - 
duction in the tax—in other words, re- 
ducing the tax from 10 percent to 5 per- 
cent—will be a sufficient stimulant to 
help the automobile industry back into 
what might be called normal production. 
Yesterday I commented upon the fact— 
and I repeat the statement today—that 
one of the factors leading to the reces- 
sion in which we find ourselves is that 
the automobile industry has overex- 
tended itself, and has caused the public 
to overextend itself by overselling the 
market and by putting the public too 
much into debt with the 36-months terms 
for buying automobiles. 
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The result was that in 1955 and 1956 
the industry borrowed against the fu- 
ture; to wit, 1957 and 1958. Now the 
industry is in a period of indigestion 
from “overeating,” if we may use that 
simile. 

What is needed in the automobile in- 
dustry is a bargain sale. One of our 
colleagues from New Hampshire spoke 
of this yesterday; but his idea was a lit- 
tle different from my own idea concern- 
ing a bargain sale. My idea of a bar- 
gain sale, as it affects this industry, is 
one which will result in some very sharp 
cuts in the prices of the automobiles 
which are already built and are standing 
in the lots from coast to coast, so that 
the market can be cleaned. That is what 
is done in other industries and in trade 
marts of various kinds, 

To create a situation which will clean 
the market of its oversupply of cars will 
mean more than a mere reduction of the 
excise tax to 5 percent; it will require 
something like a 25 or 30 percent reduc- 
tion in the prices of the cars themselves. 
Once that is done, the industry can re- 
sume its normal way of doing business. 
But first it will be necessary to clean the 
market in order to sell new cars. 

So I say again that it is up to those 
who have created the bad situation in 
the industry to correct it. I think the 
managements of the great compatiies are 
the responsible ones. They should do 
more to correct the condition themselves, 
rather than to come to Congress and ask 
the taxpayers to do it, at a cost which 
it is estimated, on this one amendment 
alone, would amount to upward of $650 
million. 

Mr, POTTER. 
Senator yieid? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. They are not coming 
to Congress to ask for anything. Con- 
gress has imposed upon them a most dis- 
criminatory tax. All the automobile in- 
dustry is asking is to be treated the same 
as any other industry; like, for example, 
the aircraft industry. Chapter and 
verse could be cited concerning the mul- 
tiple taxes which the automobile indus- 
try pays. It is not a question of the in- 
dustry asking something from Congress; 
the industry is asking Congress to take 
off their backs something which Con- 
gress laid upon their backs. The indus- 
try did not ask for the tax. 

Mr. BUSH. LIappreciate that. I think 
it is a good point. It is a fact that Con- 
gress did impose this tax upon them. 
But I think it is true, also, that the in- 
dustry is very desirous of being relieved 
of the tax. 

Mr, POTTER. The imposition of taxes 
of any kind is not pleasant. But I know 
of no other industry with the large num- 
ber of general managers in the Senate of 
the United States that the automobile 
industry has. Everyone seems to think 
he knows how to run the automobile in- 
dustry, which is a most important one, 
and is sort of a bellwether for our 
economy. 

I say to my friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut, who himself has a great 
knowledge of business affairs, that the 
manufacturers of automobiles will not 
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gain as a result of the enactment of this 
amendment, other than from the fact 
that, as a result, they will hope to sell 
more automobiles, and that will help put 
the economy of the Nation back on its 
feet. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the point of view of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Of course, I hold the impression that 
the automobile industry favors very 
strongly this proposed reduction of the 
excise taxes, just as other industries all 
along the line favor reductions in the 
excise taxes. No doubt others will ask 
how we can justify refusing to remove 
the excise tax on ladies’ handbags and 
light bulbs, in view of the fact that on 
yesterday the Senate voted to repeal the 
excise tax on transportation. 

A little while ago my good friend asked 
how we could justify removing the excise 
tax on transportation and not removing 
the tax on automobiles. However, Mr. 
President, that argument can be applied 
to every tax in existence. 

Mr. POTTER. An excise tax has been 
imposed on jewelry, ladies’ handbags, 
bracelets, and so forth; but that tax has 
been reduced. But the tax on automo- 
biles has not been reduced. The excise 
tax on automobiles is the only excise tax, 
so far as I know, that was imposed dur- 
ing the Korean war, that has not, since 
then, been either repealed or reduced. 

Mr. BUSH. But at the time other tax 
reductions were made conditions were 
very different from the conditions which 
exist today. The country was not then 
facing a deficit of $11 billion or possibly 
$12 billion; and that amount does not 
include the additions to the deficit which 
may result from the action taken this 
week by the Senate during its considera- 
tion of the excise-tax bill. 

The Treasury and the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation have estimated that the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan, if adopted and enacted into law, 
would result in a tax loss or a revenue 
reduction of $650 million. 

Mr. President, my good friend, the 
Senator from Michigan, has said that 
our tax system has grown up like Topsy. 
On that point, I heartily agree with him; 
and I wish to discuss that point for a 
moment, because I believe the time has 
come to make a careful study of the tax 
system, which has grown up like Topsy. 
Therefore, I believe that in the imme- 
diate future, a very careful, objective, 
and comprehensive review of the entire 
tax structure should be made. It should 
be analyzed in the light of modern con- 
ditions and modern demands upon the 
Treasury. It should be analyzed in the 
light of the growing budgets of our State 
governments. It should be analyzed 
from all points of view, because it has 
been flung together; and now the time 
has come—in view of the fact that our 
budgets have grown so large—to review 
the entire situation. 

To that end, I have been working on 
a joint resolution for the establishment 
of a commission to study and report on 
the long-range fiscal problems of the 
United States. I believe the commission 
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should be something on the order of the 
Aldrich Monetary Commission which was 
established nearly 50 years ago. As the 
result of its studies, it recommended the 
establishment of what is known as the 
Federal Reserve System. That was a 
great forward move in connection with 
the handling of the moneiary affairs of 
the United States, and it proved to be a 
great boon to the Government of the 
United States. 

Almost 50 years have elapsed since 
then, but no study of our whole tax 
and fiscal structure has been made in 
the intervening period. 

Accordingly, I have discussed this 
matter with the ranking Republican 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, my good friend, Representa- 
tive Dan Reep; and I have also discussed 
it with the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, the sen- 
ior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, with members of the White 
House staff, and with several other per- 
sons who are very much interested in 
this matter—including Mr. Roswell Ma- 
gill, who, about 10 years ago, was Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. All those 
with whom I have discussed this pro- 
posal are very much interested in it and 
believe it is a sound one. 

The Commission would be a bipartisan 
group, composed of 14 members, 6 to be 
appointed by the President, 4 to be ap- 
pointed from the Senate by the Vice 
President, and 4 to be appointed from 
the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker of the House. The joint reso- 
lution provides that of each class of 
members, no more than half shall be 
from the same political party. 

Mr. President, I hope this joint reso- 
lution will first be introduced in the 
House of Representatives, where tax 
measures properly should originate. 

The duties of the Commission would 
be as follows: 

(a) In general: The Commission is di- 
rected to examine, study, and report on the 
long-range fiscal problems of the United 
States, with especial reference to the ca- 
pacity of the national economy to provide 
the resources necessary for national security 
and essentlal governmental services, and 
methods of raising required governmental 
revenues which will distribute the burdens 
of taxation most equitably, contribute to the 
maintenance of a currency with reasonably 
stable purchasing power, and foster the 
growth of the economy. 

(b) Certain of the matters to be con- 
sidered and reported upon: Without limit- 
ing the general scope of the direction to 
the Commission contained in subsection (a), 
the Commission shall consider, and shall re- 
port on, the following matters: 

(1) (A) Applicable provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the 
individual States and Territories. 

(B) Laws, regulations, and practices of the 
United States, and of the individual States 
and Territories thereof, relating to taxation, 

(2) Potential levels of expenditures by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments in the 
foreseeable future and the ability of the 
economy to sustain such levels. 

(3) The proportion of the total annual 
production of all physical goods and services 
that might be needed to provide public goods 
and services in the foreseeable future. 
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(4) The appropriate respective roles of the 
Federal, State, and local governments in pro- 
viding public goods and services, and. the 
appropriate role of Federal aid in financing 
State and local government expenditures. 

(5) Adequacy of the present Federal tax 
structure in relation to the probable future 
level of Federal expenditures, with due re- 
gard to the impact of Federal taxation upon 
long-term growth forces in the national 
economy. 

(6) The role of Federal fiscal policy in 
combating inflation or defiation, in redis- 
tributing income among individuals in the 
Nation and in promoting specific economic 
goals. 


That concludes my statement of what 
I conceive the duties of the Commission 
to be. 

So before we embark upon any tax re- 
ductions at this time, in the face of a 
budget deficit for next year, which is now 
estimated at upward of $10 billion, and 
by some as much as $11 billion or $12 
billion, I believe we should take a care- 
ful, and thorough look at our whole tax 
problem and at our whole tax structure. 
This should be done in an objective and 
bipartisan manner, with a view to pro- 
posing recommendations for Congress to 
act upon, in the interest of all the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. IVES (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the distinguished minority leader, 
who has been excused from attending the 
session of the Senate for official reasons. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote Ihave a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL]. If the Senator from Connecti- 
cut were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea”; if I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Flori- 
da (Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness 
in the family. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is absent because of a death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr, KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 
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I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PURTELL] has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowLanp] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MARTIN] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. The pair of 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] has been previously announced. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is paired with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maine would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Ohio would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Aiken Hoblitzell Morse 
Barrett Humphrey Murray 
Beall Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Butler Kennedy Potter 
Carroll Kuchel Proxmire 
Clark Langer Revercomb 
Cotton Magnuson Sparkman 
Douglas Malone Symington 
Pulbright Mansfield Thye 
Hennings McNamara Watkins 
Hill Monroney 

NAYS—44 
Allott Eastland Morton 
Anderson Ellender Mundt 
Bennett Ervin Neuberger 
Bible Flanders Robertson 
Bridges Frear Russell 
Bush Green Saltonstall 
Byrd Hayden Schoeppel 
Carlson Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J Holland Smith, N. J, 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Stennis 
Chavez Jordan Thurmond 
Church Kerr Wiley 
Cooper Lausche Williams 
Curtis Long Young 
Dworshak McClellan 

NOT VOTING—20 

Bricker Javits O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Payne 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Goldwater Kefauver Smathers 
Gore Knowland Talmadge 
Ives Martin,Iowa Yarborough 
Jackson Martin, Pa. 


So Mr. PoTrer’s amendment was re- 
jected. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have been hopeful that we would consider 
a separate bill for small-business tax ad- 
justment. Of course, such a bill must 
originate in the other Chamber. Last 
week I noted that the House Ways and 
Means Committee had suspended its con- 
sideration of small-business tax bills. 
That committee will be considering vari- 
ous social-security matters within the 
next couple of weeks. However, I have 
talked with Representative Minus, the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, who has assured me 
that it is proposed to send to the Senate 
a bill to extend tax relief to small busi- 
ness along the line of S. 3194, on which 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. THYE] 
and I testified before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives some time ago. 

For many years we have been attempt- 
ing to make needed changes in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code for the benefit of 
the millions of small businesses of this 
country. Most of these proposals have 
been made only after the most careful 
study and consideration. I wish to re- 
late briefly the activities of the Small 
Business Commititee in this field. 

In the summer of 1951, the Small 
Business Committee established a Sub- 
committee on Taxation to study the ef- 
fect of Federal taxation on small 
business and to make recommendations 
warranted by its findings. This was a 
first step in response to an increasing 
realization that the Federal tax struc- 
ture worked hardship on the small-busi- 
ness community. 

During the spring of 1952, the Sub- 
committee on Taxation began its very 
thorough examination of small-business 
tax problems. Hearings were held in 
seven cities in different parts of the 
country. Testimony of 121 witnesses 
filled 548 pages of the published tran- 
script of the hearings. On June 18, 1953, 
the full Committee on Small Business 
submitted a report of its findings and 
recommendations based on the subcom- 
mittee investigation—Senate Report No, 
442, Tax Problems of Small Business, 
Eighty-third Congress, First Session. 
Three major recommendations of that 
report, namely: First, repeal of the excess 
profits tax; second, provision for more 
reasonable depreciation allowances; and, 
third, clarification of burden of proof 
under section 102 of the 1939 code deal- 
ing with the unreasonable accumulation 
of surplus, were enacted into law for 
the benefit of the whole economy, but 
particularly small businesss. 

To Members of Congress and other 
persons interested in the welfare of 
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small and independent business it is ob- 
vious that small business is still hurting 
from an unfair burden of Federal tax- 
ation. I believe this was and still is the 
case for several reasons. First, many of 
the important recommendations of the 
1953 Small Business Tax Report were 
not adopted. Second, the era of tight 
money applied financial pressure par- 
ticularly to smaller concerns. Third, 
the benefits of the 1954 tax reduction 
did not extend to small operators. And 
fourth, changing economic and social 
conditions made independent operation 
of small units increasingly more difficult. 
For these reasons the Small Business 
Committee decided last year to make 
another thorough investigation of small- 
business tax problems. The new study 
was thought to be the best method to 
marshal the facts for presentation of the 
small-business tax story to Congress. 

The Small Business Committee han- 
dled this study as a full committee proj- 
ect. All members were invited to par- 
ticipate, and 12 of the 13 members were 
able to take an active part in the hear- 
ings. 

Hearings were conducted in 14 cities 
in all parts of the country last fall be- 
tween the sessions of this 85th Congress. 
The record of the hearings, over 1,500 
pages, has testimony from some 456 wit- 
nesses, including representative of all 
forms of business and professional ac- 
tivity. On January 30 of this year, I 
presented the committee’s report to the 
Senate. At that same time, I introduced 
S. 3194 which was the omnibus measure 
developed by the committee from the 
study. This proposed legislation was 
based on the most thorough study of 
small-business tax problems ever con- 
ducted. 

The unfair burden of Federal taxes on 
small business was conclusively estab- 
lished during our investigation. Taxes 
exacted by the United States and the 
system whereby they are collected have 
the same ill effect on concerns in all 
parts of the country. Although the effect 
is uniform, there is a difference in de- 
gree of impact depending on local eco- 
nomic conditions. In areas like Port- 
land, Oreg., where business conditions 
were poor even last fall, tax inequities 
were relatively more burdensome. This 
is an important factor which should be 
considered in connection with some 
points I will discuss in a few moments. 

The witnesses who testified were very 
unselfish in their approach and generous 
with their counsel. It was never stated 
or claimed that discriminatory provi- 
sions or practices within the tax struc- 
ture were designed to hurt small busi- 
ness. It was shown that in most cases 
they developed because of the lack of 
representation of small-business inter- 
ests before tax-writing committees, In- 
dividual businessmen ordinarily cannot 
afford to appear in Washington, and in 
the past there has been no group which 
has seemed to represent any general 
small-business thought on tax matters. 
Thus, too often, tax legislation which 
was and is harmful to smaller concerns 
was passed into law and became opera- 
tive before its harmful effects became 
apparent. 
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We find that the reasons existing last 
year which triggered our investigation 
into the tax problems of small business 
have been added to—or, more accurately, 
multiplied—by economic conditions now 
extant. There is now even more reason 
for Congress to act and act quickly. It is 
fortunate that we have a completed 
study on which to base the action that 
is so urgently needed. A complete pro- 
gram of tax adjustment for the benefit 
of small business—and the whole econ- 
omy—is prepared, ready to be put in 
operation. It is a program which has 
been carefully developed to favor none 
and give simple equity to all, 

The heart of the small-business tax 
adjustment bill is section 2, a provision 
for a reinvestment allowance. This al- 
lowance would be available for all busi- 
ness regardless of its form of organization 
or size. It would apply to the manufac- 
turer, retailer, wholesaler, farmer, and 
professional man alike. It is designed 
to provide some needed growth capital 
for concerns which must finance expan- 
sion and development from earnings. 

The allowance for reinvestment per- 
mits a deduction for increased invest- 
ment in inventory or depreciable assets 
out of income. Allowance would be 
granted on a graduated scale which 
would require the taxpayer to assume full 
responsibility for a portion of the invest- 
ment. The deduction would be com- 
puted in the following manner: 50 per- 
cent of the first $10,000 of eligible in- 
vestment; 30 percent of the second 
$10,000 of eligible investment; and 20 
percent of the third $10,000 of eligible 
investment. Thus a business could gain 
a maximum deduction of $10,000 by in- 
vesting at least $30,000 in the prescribed 
manner. 

A new election to take or not to take 
any allowance may be made each year. 
The allowance is provided at the election 
of the taxpayer so that only those busi- 
nesses that will gain advantage need 
keep the extra records which will be re- 
quired. All taxpayers with common 
control will be considered one for the 
purpose of this provision. There are 
other safeguards to protect against abuse 
of the provision. 

Most of the investment fostered and 
provided for by this section would be 
channeled into depreciable assets. Since 
no depreciation, for tax purposes, is per- 
mitted to the extent that this allowance 
is taken, the result of this provision to 
the Government is revenue deferral 
rather than revenue loss. In addition, 
the taxpayer, even in the first instance, 
must spend $100 to get $50 allowance 
and the whole of the expenditure will 
be income in the hands of the recipients. 
There is an automatic expansion of the 
tax base to a much greater extent than 
the deduction permitted. This is a pro- 
vision which would foster business 
spending—a real weak spot in our pres- 
ent economic situation—which in turn 
provides jobs, markets, and renewed 
faith. Irresponsible spending is pro- 
tected against by the graduated formula 
requiring joint expenditure of “taxed” 
profit. It should be pointed out that, by 
means of this provision, equity funds 
will be provided to concerns that today 
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do not have access to such financing and- 
at little cost to the Government. 

Section 3 of the bill would extend 
similar treatment to all taxpayers that 
is presently reserved for a select few. 
This section would permit taxpayers a 
deduction for the lesser of $1,000 or 10 
percent of net income for sums invested 
in a retirement pension plan. All bene- 
fits would be taxed when received by the 
taxpayer after retirement. This provi- 
sion would thereby result largely in a 
deferral of income. 

The retirement program could be in- 
dividual or group so long as it met the 
requirements set up to remove the de- 
posits from the control of the taxpayer. 
The deposits may be made with an in- 
surance company or a banking institu- 
tion in the manner prescribed. A 5-year 
carryover period is provided by the bill 
during which deposits may be made. 
Further, as a matter of equity, at the 
time this program is begun older persons 
will be granted an increased maximum 
deduction of 10 percent for each year 
over 50 years of age. 

This provision will cover all persons 
who are not participating members in a 
qualified pension, profit-sharing or stock- 
bonus plan under section 401 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. It is in- 
tended to supplement social security pay- 
ments and foster self-provision for re- 
tirement. All taxpayers will get similar 
treatment in providing for their declin- 
ing years which in itself is a worthwhile 
social purpose. In addition, it will re- 
move from the tax system discrimination 
in favor of a relatively small group of 
taxpayers in the most equitable man- 
ner—by extending a similar privilege to 
all taxpayers. 

The fourth section of the bill is one 
about which there should be little con- 
troversy. Everyone has come out for an 
extension of the time for payment of 
estate taxes where the estate is in a non- 
liquid form. The Small Business Com- 
mittee has unanimously favored such a 
provision since 1953. The administra- 
tion has been on record for this pro- 
posal since the interim report of the 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business in 
August of 1956. It will accomplish a 
real service for the economy and will 
cost little, if any, revenues to the coffers 
of the Treasury. 

Section 4 would permit the estate tax 
for small-business estates to be paid in 
2 to 10 annual installments at the elec- 
tion of the executor; 11 to 20 years may 
be permitted by the Treasury where 
hardship is shown. An estate would 
qualify as a small-business estate where 
at the decedent’s death more than 50 
percent of his assets were tied up in a 
closely held business, whether it be a 
proprietorship, partnership, or 10 per- 
cent or more of stock in a corporation. 
Where the installment election is made, 
interest at the rate of 6 percent per an- 
num will be charged on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the tax. The interest is charged 
both to have the estate rather than the 
Government pay for this privilege and 
also to protect against the unnecessary 
use of this election. 

This provision would end the sacrifice 
sales of businesses just to meet the Fed- 
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eral estate-tax bill. An estate should not 
be forced to part with a family enter- 
prise, be it a shop, farm, or manufactur- 
ing plant, merely because the whole of 
the past provider’s wealth was invested 
mm one business. It would also eliminate 
one factor involved in the problem of 
increasing mergers and consolidations. 
No longer should the Federal estate tax 
remain a prod to eliminate independent 
business. 

Many of us have long advocated fair 
treatment for the users of secondhand 
equipment. These are mostly small 
businesses which cannot afford the pur- 
chase of new property. Under the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code, section 167, al- 
ternative methods of depreciation were 
permitted for purchasers of new prop- 
erty. It was only a short time before it 
was obvious that this section 167 worked 
a hardship not only on the users of 
secondhand equipment, but also on the 
dealers who handled such goods—most 
of whom are also small-business men. 

Section 5 of the bill would eliminate 
this discrimination by extending the sec- 
tion 167 alternative methods of depre- 
ciation to used property and equipment. 
This is a provision which has met with 
no opposition before, during, or since the 
Small Business Committee tax hearings 
of last fall. This amendment should be 
passed as a matter of good business prac- 
tice as well as simple equity. If fast tax 
writeoff is good for one, it is good for all. 

Section 6 of the bill would permit an 
election for a corporation, upon unani- 
mous agreement of its stockholders, to be 
taxed as a partnership. The election 
would be binding not only on the corpo- 
ration, but any corporate successor for a 
period of 4 years for income earned dur- 
ing that time. Retained earnings of the 
corporation accumulated from earnings 
before the election period would not be 
affected and any distribution therefrom 
would be a taxable dividend. 

Section 6 also makes a correlative 
change in section 1361 of the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code, the provision per- 
mitting a proprietorship or partnership 
to be taxed as a corporation, by provid- 
ing a 4-year election period. The pres- 
ent law makes the election permanent. 
A further amendment to section 1361 
would be made extending the benefit of 
the election to many more worthy enter- 
prises by eliminating the requirement 
that the proprietorship or partnership 
be one in which capital is a material in- 
come-producing factor, or 50 percent or 
more of the gross income of such enter- 
prise consists of gains, profits or income 
derived from trading as a principal or 
from buying and selling real property, 
stock securities, or commodities for the 
account of others. 

This provision would further the Small 
Business Committee's purpose to grant 
similar tax treatment to business regard- 
less of its legal form of operation. There 
are many reasons for a businessman to 
choose to operate in one legal form or 
another. Federal tax liability ought not 
to be a factor in such a determination. 
Only small, closely held concerns will 
gain any advantage from either of these 
elections. These are the businesses 
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which ought to be taxed in the manner 
most beneficial to them—which in the 
long run is most beneficial to all—with- 
out forcing the uneconomic use of busi- 
ness form which is necessary today. 

In order that small business may be 
relieved somewhat from the onerous re- 
strictions imposed by the unreasonable 
accumulation of surplus tax, the seventh 
section of the tax-adjustment bill would 
amend section 535 (c) (2) and (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the minimum accumulated earn- 
ings credit from $60,000 to $100,000. This 
would take some pressure from the 
smallest corporations which are most 
restricted by the penalty-tax provision. 
It is a simple change which will cause 
little or no loss in revenue. 

This accumulated earnings penalty tax 
has had as much or more psychological 
impact on business and businessmen as 
financial effect. This is one of those pro- 
visions involving judgment which the 
Internal Revenue Service holds in re- 
serve for bargaining with taxpayers. 
Any time a corporation accumulates 
more than $60,000 in surplus under the 
present law its officers know that the 
Treasury may claim unreasonable accu- 
mulation and put the company to its 
proof. Like usable life of assets for de- 
preciation rate purposes, this is often 
used as a whip to get a taxpayer to agree 
to settlement of a matter not so indefi- 
nite. 

In this day of growth and inflation, it 
is unrealistic to apply the same measure 
against reasonable accumulation which 
was set up in the past under different 
circumstances. At least to a certain ex- 
tent the proposed increase of the mini- 
mum credit would recognize present 
needs. 

The last provision of the bill treats an 
area which is fundamental to our whole 
tax structure. It would bind the Treas- 
ury Department to accept judicial con- 
struction of the Internal Revenue Code 
by the Tax Court and United States 
Courts of Appeals. No longer could the 
Treasury fight a point, lose on a question 
of interpretation or construction, non- 
acquiesce, and fight the identical legal 
point in another case in another jurisdic- 
tion. No taxpayer should be obliged to 
carry a case to court against the Govern- 
ment where the same issue has been de- 
cided by a proper tribunal adverse to the 
position maintained by the Treasury. 
This presents more problems for smaller 
taxpayers who can least afford such a 
fight. 

This section would only force acquies- 
cence by the Treasury where it does not 
choose to appeal a decision. This will 
permit taxpayers to know what and when 
the law is the law without putting an un- 
reasonable burden on the Treasury. 

Although there has been no stated op- 
position to this bill, it will be argued 
that it should not be passed for various 
reasons. I know there will be talk of 
increasing the Federal deficit. Last year 
the only small-business tax legislation 
was opposed on grounds that it would 
have been inflationary. On this type of 
analysis it is impossible to find an op- 
portune time to make the necessary 
changes in our tax laws. 
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For a moment I would like to con- 
sider the loss of revenue aspects to this 
amendment. It was drafted very care- 
fully to accomplish necessary changes 
with the least possible loss to Govern- 
ment revenue. It is my sincere belief 
that the cost is extremely cheap for the 
good which will result. 

Officials in the Treasury and our Joint 
Committee on the Internal Revenue 
agree with us that sections 2 and 3, deal- 
ing with reinvestment and retirement, 
will be the only provisions to have a 
substantial effect on the revenue. Ac- 
cording to the estimates prepared by the 
Small Business Committee staff these 
two sections would result in a loss of $144 
billion revenue at most on the same tax 
base. Of course, it should be pointed out 
that the measure is designed to expand 
the tax base. It is our belief that it 
may even increase tax collections in the 
first year. 

This Nation's over 4 million small busi- 
nesses still employ the majority of its 
workers. Cumulatively they are a great 
market. Because of their great numbers 
and geographic dispersal the economic 
well-being of this segment has a tre- 
mendous effect on the whole country. 
How better can the economy be revital- 
ized than by reinvigorating the most 
basicelement. This amendment will ac- 
complish just that, and, in the process, 
set right many inequities within the 
present system. 

Last spring the only small-business tax 
measure which was voted on in the Sen- 
ate was defeated on the assurance by the 
administration that it would offer and 
back a bill before that session was over. 
I need not remind Senators that such 
a bill was not offered. However, since 
that time the President has written to 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee expressing his support 
for three proposals similar to sections 
of this amendment. His Secretary of 
the Treasury, Robert Anderson, reiter- 
ated that position in testimony before 
the same House committee on January 16 
of this year. The 38 Senators, from both 
sides of the aisle, who cosponsored this 
measure as a separate bill, indicate the 
broad support for this legislation. There 
seems to be no concerted opposition to 
these proposed changes. 

For those who may question the man- 
ner in which this measure is presented, I 
wish to point out that its sponsors have 
cooperated fully with the tax-writing 
committees in attempting to get it en- 
acted. The senior Senator from Minne- 
sota and I jointly testified on this legis- 
lation before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on February 4 of this year. 
We take this course only after it has 
become obvious that it is the only way 
by which both Houses may have an op- 
portunity to consider this legislation dur- 
ing this session. 

This bill is a modest measure designed 
to do a big job. Its supporters see it 
as an attempt to keep the American 
economy strong by reinvigorating the 
heart of that economy—small business. 
It offers no special privilege or discrimi- 
natory benefit, but only equal opportu- 
nity. It must be enacted without fur- 
ther delay. 
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Mr. President, I had intended to pre- 
sent the bill as an amendment to the tax 
bill presently under consideration. 
However, I shall ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], if I 
may, a question or two. I hope we can 
make a record which will eliminate what 
I would consider the necessity for pre- 
senting the amendment at this time. 

I have just stated that within the past 
couple of days I have talked with Repre- 
sentative Mitts, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and he assures 
me that a bill is coming over to the Sen- 
ate providing tax relief for small busi- 
ness. Does the Senator from Virginia 
understand that to be the situation? 

Mr. BYRD. That is my understand- 
ing. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Will there be ample 
time for the Finance Committee to con- 
sider that measure as a separate bill; 
and will we be given an opportunity to 
present our views with reference to this 
question to the Finance Committee? 

Mr. BYRD. If the bill comes to the 
Senate in time, before adjournment, the 
Senator certainly will be given an op- 
portunity to be heard. The Finance 
Committee will consider the bill. I do 
not know when it will come from the 
House, but I have been informed that 
such a bill will be sent to the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Representative 
Mutts indicated to me that it might be 
expected within the next week or two. 
I assume that the Senator’s committee 
would expedite action on it as much as 
possible. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. I 
will call the committee together as soon 
as the bill comes from the House, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator will 
recall that we have testified before the 
Finance Committee on various occasions 
relating to the subject matter of the bill 
which we propose. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Virginia, and 
his assurance that this particular type 
of legislation will have consideration. 
Therefore, I shall not offer the particular 
amendment I was planning to offer. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am vitally interested in 
the question which has just been dis- 
cussed by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, who is the chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business. A 
tax adjustment for small business is long 
overdue, as the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama very well knows, and as 
will be apparent from the tax study hear- 
ings conducted by the committee last fall. 

When we look at the economic report 
of the President, which was transmitted 
to Congress in January of 1958, we find 
on page 63 of the report a specific ref- 
erence to small business. Iread from the 
report: 

In the field of taxation, it was recom- 
mended that Congress extend accelerated 
depreciation formulas to purchases of used 
property up to $50,000 in any one year; grant 
closely held corporations the option to elect 
the tax status of partnerships; grant tax- 
payers the option of paying estate taxes over 
periods of up to 10 years where an estate 
consists largely of investments in closely held 
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businesses; and allow an ordinary loss deduc- 
tion, up to some maximum amount, instead 
of a capital loss deduction, on original in- 
vestments in the stock of small companies. 
A broad reduction of the tax burden carried 
by small concerns, whether incorporated or 
not, cannot be achieved until budgetary con- 
ditions warrant cutting taxes generally. 
Although such a cut cannot be proposed at 
present, the changes in our tax laws outlined 
above promise to remedy, with a minimum 
loss of revenue to the Government, important 
specific handicaps under which small busi- 
ness firms now operate, and the Congress is 
requested to act favorably on them. 


Last year on this floor we were en- 
deavoring to obtain a tax reduction for 
small business. At that time there was 
the question of an inflationary trend, 
and we were requested by the Treasury 
Department not to effect a tax reduc- 
tion, for fear it would aggravate the in- 
flationary trend at that particular time. 

The thought has firmed itself in my 
mind that we need to take action now 
if we are to give any relief to the small 
business firms of the Nation. Without 
it, small business firms will find, too 
often, that they will be compelled to 
close their doors. 

For that reason I rise to support the 
distinguished chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business. I take 
comfort from the assurance of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
EMr. Byrp] that such a bill will be re- 
ported from the committee when the 
bill is received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where such a tax measure 
must originate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a copy of the 
statement which I made before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
February 4 of this year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 

I wish to join with my colleague in offer- 
ing a few remarks concerning the proposals 
developed by the Senate Small Business 
Committee in its recent study of the impact 
of Federal taxation on small business. As 
ranking minority member of that committee 
and its former chairman, I took an active 
part in that study. I know firsthand the 
mass of information which was gathered 
during the hearings. The findings and rec- 
ommendations of the report were made only 
after careful consideration of all testimony 
offered by representatives of all forms of 
business and professional activity. 

The bipartisan nature of the study is ex- 
emplified by the fact that each of the minor- 
ity members of the committee participated 
in the hearings. The proposed legislation 
was offered by Members from both sides of 
the aisle. Three of the bill’s sections have 
been recommended by the administration. 
Partisan politics has had no part in the de- 
velopment of the proposals brought before 
you in this bill. 

The small business tax adjustment bill of 
1958 is an omnibus measure which is de- 
signed to relieve the most pressing tax prob- 
lems facing independent business. Each of 
the sections treats individual sore spots, but 
only wholesale treatment as prescribed will 
permit general recovery of the patient. 

Section 4, permitting installment payment 
of estate taxes; section 5, extending section 
167 alternative methods of depreciation to 
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the purchasers of used property, and sec- 
tion 6, providing an election for corporations 
to be taxed as partnerships, all have been 
supported in concept by the administration. 
As late as January 16 of this year, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Anderson favored pro- 
visions like these in his testimony before this 
committee in this series of hearings. 

The provision to increase the minimum 
accumulated earnings credit, section 7, would 
be of great practical value without 1} 
revenue for the Treasury. The last section 
of the bill which sets up a simple formula 
to settle tax interpretation questions will 
save both the taxpayers and the Government 
from the expense of litigating questions 
which should be settled. 

The first two provisions of the bill I be- 
lieve to be especially importat. The sec- 
ond section of the bill dealing with a rein- 
vestment allowance is greatly needed to 
permit smaller concerns to grow and develop 
to meet their expanding markets. I was 
greatly impressed by the numerous witnesses 
who testified to the great importance of this 
kind of provision. 

Section 3 of the bill would remove the 
worst kind of discrimination from the pres- 
ent Internal Revenue Code. Under this 
section, all taxpayers would be given the 
same opportunity to provide for their retire- 
ment. Under the present law, only a limited 
group gets special tax treatment for retire- 
ment programs. Thrift and individual pro- 
vision for retirement are worthy of Govern- 
ment support, but certainly favors should be 
extended to all taxpayers. 

I want to stress the urgent need for this 
legislation. Our recent hearings impressed 
all the members with the immediacy of the 
situation. The pleas for relief from the un- 
fair tax burden on smaller concerns long 
went unheard. Amendments to the revenue 
code to make needed adjustments have gone 
unsupported. It is now time for action if 
we are to keep small business on the main 
street of America. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. How- 
ever, I wish to invite his attention to 
one reason why I think we should forego 
offering this particular amendment at 
this time, and wait for the bill to come 
over from the House. Representatives 
of the administration itself have come 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
advocating an appreciable part of the 
program which we propose. In other 
words, I think we are much further 
along than we were last year when the 
proposal came before us. 

I am quite optimistic that the House 
Ways and Means Committee will incor- 
porate a considerable portion of what we 
recommended in the way of tax adjust- 
ment for small business. I hope that by 
the time the bill goes through the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, and 
through the Senate as a whole, we may 
have even more than the administration 
asked for, because I think we presented 
a good, well-rounded program, and I 
hope we can have as much of it as pos- 
sible written into law this year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
acting majority leader, for the informa- 
tion of Members of the Senate. 

Is the acting majority leader advised 
as to what amendments are still likely 
to be offered to the pending bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ihave one amend- 
ment to offer. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has an amendment, on which he does 
not intend to take much time. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] has 
two amendments, on which he does not 
intend to take much time. To the best 
of my knowledge, those are all the 
amendments to be considered. 

It is my further understanding that 
the sponsors of those amendments ex- 
pect to ask for the yeas and nays. 

It is hoped that the Senate can com- 
plete action on the bill at a reasonable 
hour, without too much more in the way 
of discussion, so that it may proceed to 
the consideration of the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department appropri- 
ation bill this afternoon before adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call up the amendment identified as 
“6-13-58-F,”” shown as being proposed to 
be offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas]. I offer it on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator desire the amendment to be 
read? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the amendment 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. FULBRIGHT for him- 
self and Mr. Dovuctas was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

One page 1, beginning with line 5, it is 
proposed to strike out all through line 8, 
on page 2, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 2, Adjustment of corporate normal tax 
and surtax rates. 

“(a) Corporate normal tax rate: Section 
11 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to rate of corporate normal tax) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Normal tax: The normal tax is 
equal to 22 percent of the taxable income.’ 

“(b) Corporate surtax rate: Section 11 (c) 
of such Code (relating to rate of corporate 
surtax) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) Surtax: 

“*(1) Taxable years beginning before July 
1, 1959: In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before July 1, 1959, the surtax is equal 
to 30 percent of the amount by which the 
taxable income (computed without regard 
to the deduction, if any, provided in section 
242 for partially tax-exempt interest) ex- 
ceeds $25,000. 

“*(2) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959: In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1959, the surtax is equal 
to 25 percent of the amount by which the 
taxable income (computed without regard 
to the deduction, if any, provided in section 
242 for partially tax-exempt interest) ex- 

“(c) Certain mutual insurance companies: 

“(1) Norman tax rate: Section 821 (a) 
(1) (A) of such Code (relating to rate of 


normal tax on certain mutual insurance . 


companies) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(A) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income, or 44 percent of the amount 
by which such taxable income exceeds 
$3,000, whichever is the lesser; plus.’ 

“(2) Surtax rate: Section 821 (a) (1) (B) 
of such Code (relating to rate of surtax on 
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certain mutual insurance companies) is 
amended to read as follows; 

“*(B) Surtax: 

“*(i) Taxable years beginning before July 
1, 1959: In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning before July 1, 1959, a surtax of 30 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income (computed without regard 
to the deduction provided in section 242 for 
partially tax-exempt interest) in excess of 
$25 


,000; 

““(ii) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959: In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1959, a surtax of 25 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income (computed without regard to 
the deduction provided in section 242 for 
partially tax-exempt interest) in excess of 
$25,000.” 

“(d) Interinsurers and reciprocal under- 
writers: 

“(1) Normal tax rate: Section 821 (b) (1) 
of such Code (relating to rate of normal tax 
on certain interinsurers and reciprocal un- 
derwriters) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 
percent of the mutual insurance company 
taxable income, or 44 percent of the amount 
by which such taxable income exceeds 
$50,000, whichever is the lesser; plus.’ 

“(2) Surtax rate: Section 821 (b) (2) of 
such Code (relating to rate of surtax on 
certain interinsurers and reciprocal under- 
writers) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Surtax: 

“*(A) Taxable years beginning before 
July 1, 1959: In the case of taxable years 
beginning before July 1, 1959, a surtax of 
30 percent of the mutual insurance com- 
pany taxable income (computed as provided 
in subsection (a) (1)) in excess of $25,000, 
or 45 percent of the amount by which such 
taxable income exceeds $50,000, whichever 
is the lesser; 

“*(B) Taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959: In the case of taxable years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1959, a surtax of 25 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income (computed as provided in sub- 
section (a) (1)) im excess of $25,000, or 37.5 
percent of the amount by which such tax- 
able income exceeds $50,000, whichever is 
the lesser.’ 

“(e) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1958.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
adjust corporate normal tax and surtax rates 
and to extend for 1 year the existing com- 
bined rates, and to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain excise tax rates.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment is 
similar to the amendment which was of- 
fered last year. In effect, all it does is 
to provide that for the next fiscal year, 
that is, for the fiscal year 1959, the exist- 
ing normal and surtax rates shall be re- 
versed. By reversing the rates, the ef- 
fect would be to reduce the corporate 


tax rate on the first $25,000 of taxable ` 


income by $2,000. The amendment 
would change the present rate by estab- 
lishing a normal tax rate of 22 percent, 
as opposed to the present 30 percent, and 
establish a surtax rate of 30 percent, as 


the first $5,000 of income there would be 
a reduction of $400, or 26.7 percent— 
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$250,000 is the breaking point where a 
substantial difference comes into effect. 

I sponsored a similar amendment last 
year, and at that time the administra- 
tion let it be known, through spokesmen 
and other friends of the administration, 
that it would suggest an amendment of 
a similar nature. They persuaded some 
of our good friends on the other side not 
eh support the amendment I was offer- 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. THYE. A year ago I was one of 
the Senators who took the floor and 
spoke in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I said 
at the time that it was my informa- 
tion, and I had the assurance, that if 
the Fulbright amendment were de- 
feated, because it did not apply to the 
full extent desired in giving tax adjust- 
ment and relief to the small-business 
firms of the Nation, the Treasury De- 
partment would support an amendment 
to the tax structure which would be 
more equitable and just to small-business 
firms 


On the strength of that assurance I 
spoke against the Fulbright amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate, and 
encouraged my colleagues to vote against 
it. The amendment was defeated. All 
last spring, after that legislative action, 
I endeavored to elicit the support of 
the Treasury Department in the enact- 
ment of the kind of legislation which 
would give the desired relief. Such ac- 
tion was not forthcoming. 

Later in the summer the Treasury 
Department was confronted with the in- 
fiationary threat. The net result has 
been that we have had no small-busi- 
ness tax adjustment put into effect. 

For that reason, during the past few 
days, I have voted for amendments 
which I felt reflected my convictions. I 
endeavored to make a case which would - 
bring about a tax adjustment where a 
tax adjustment was justified. I have 
a strong conviction that some adjust- 
ment in our tax structure would bring 
about an accelerated business upturn. 
If that were to happen, instead of a loss 
in Treasury receipts, there might very 
well be an increase in revenues received 
by the Treasury. Therefore I am 
heartily in support of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

If he will yield further, I should like 
to have inserted in the Record at this 
point a statement I made on the fioor 
of the Senate on January 30, 1958, at 
the time the distinguished chairman of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
referred to certain legislative matters. 
It pertains to my position on taxation of 
small business, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

.There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 

I rise to join with and support the re- 

marks of the able chairman of the Small 
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Business Committee. The legislation which 
has been offered today is worthy of the sup- 
port of all Members of this body. The pro- 
posed Small Business Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1958 was drafted only after a very careful 
study of the needs of the small-business 
community and was designed to give equal- 
ity of treatment to all business. 

As ranking minority member of the Small 
Business Committee and its former chair- 
man, I took a very active part in this study. 
I know from first hand experience of the 
mass of information which was gathered 
during the hearings. The findings and rec- 
ommendations of the tax report were made 
after careful consideration of all testimony 
offered by representatives of all forms of 
business activity. 

The chairman is to be commended for 
the manner in which this study was con- 
ducted. Hearings were held in all parts of 
the country so that a broad perspective could 
be gained, This has been a bipartisan ef- 
fort. 

The bipartisan nature of this study is ex- 
emplified by the fact that each of the six 
minority members took an active part in 
the hearings. The proposed legislation is of- 
ferred by Members from both sides of the 
aisle, and includes three sections which have 
been recommended by the administration. 

On Thursday, January 16, Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson, in testifying before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, recom- 
mended four measures for immediate action 
which would be of great benefit particularly 
to small business. Three of these measures 
correspond to sections 4, 5, and 6 of the 
proposed Small Business Tax Adjustment 
Act. Section 4 would permit installment 
payments of estate taxes for certain quali- 
fied estates. Section 5 would extend the 
use of section 167 alternative methods of 
depreciation to the purchasers of used as 
well as new property. Finally, section 6 
would provide an election for corporations 
to be taxed as partnerships. All of these 
measures were more than adequately sup- 
ported in testimony given to the committee. 

I want to single out two other provisions 
which I believe to be especially important. 
The second section of the bill dealing with 
a reinvestment allowance is greatly needed 
to permit smaller concerns to grow and de- 
velop to meet their expanding markets. I 
was greatly impressed by the numerous wit- 
nesses who testified to the great importance 
of this kind of provision. 

Section 3 of the bill would remove the 
worst kind of discrimination from the pres- 
ent Internal Revenue Code. Under this sec- 
tion, all taxpayers would be given the same 
opportunity to provide for their retirement. 
Under the present law, only a limited group 
gets special tax treatment for retirement 

. Thrift and individual provision 
for retirement are worthy of Government 
support, but certainly favor should be ex- 
tended to all taxpayers. 

The other sections are as important if 
small business is to be given equal oppor- 
tunity. Each has been designed to remedy 
specific problems which need urgent atten- 
tion. 

I am very proud to sponsor this piece of 
legislation. I urge that all members of this 
body consider its merits. I believe that it 
will offer renewed opportunity for small 
business to share in the growing prosperity of 
the country. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I regret that he 
did not support our efforts last year. 


This is the proper time for him to make 
up for his misjudgment of the adminis- 


tration’s purposes. The administration 


told some of the other sponsors of the 
amendment last year what it had told 
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the Senator from Minnesota. As a re- 
sult we lost several votes. 

Mr. President, perhaps I did not make 
it clear at the outset that I am offering 
the amendment on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Finance, and has already spoken on his 
other amendments. 

For about 4 or 5 years I have been 
seeking to bring about some kind of 
adjustment in the impact of taxes on 
small business. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has been very ac- 
tive in the same field, and has advanced 
and advocated several different measures 
intended to achieve the same result. 

The platforms of both the Republican 
and the Democratic Parties have en- 
dorsed in general terms this kind of 
legislation. Neither party has concen- 
trated its best efforts on the achievement 
of this result. There has always been 
some excuse given—that it would be 
taken up next month or next year, or 
that it would be added to some other 
bill—but nothing has been done. 

I am very happy to have the Senator 
from Minnesota emphasize and high- 
light the kind of tactics which have been 
used and which have helped to delay 
action in this field. I certainly hope 
that the Senate at long last will provide 
the relief sought by the amendment. It 
would reverse the surtax and the normal 
tax levies. Its principal effect from the 
standpoint of relief would be on small 
companies having taxable income of 
$25,000 and less. That is where the 
principal benefit of the tax would flow. 
The large corporations would be affected 
very little. 

It is estimated that the amendment 
would cost, approximately, between $300 
million and $400 million a year. That 
is not very much. 

The point has been made that the 
following year, that is, after the fiscal 
year 1959, if the existing tax rates on 
all corporations are permitted to go 
down—that is, if they are not extended 
as they have been for many years— 
there will be a further reduction. That 
naturally would apply across the board 
to all corporations. If, on the other 
hand, they are extended again, as they 
have been in the past several years, the 
impact of my amendment on tax reve- 
nue would still remain the same, that is 
it would cost from $300 million to $400 
million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
yeas and nays may be ordered on my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am compelled to be absent from the 
Chamber for the remainder of the day. 
Therefore I should like to announce 
that if I were present I would vote in 
favor of the passage of the bill. I have 
sought to ascertain whether any Mem- 
ber would be opposed to the passage of 
the bill, in order that I might secure a 
live pair with such Member. As of now 
I have been unable to find any Senator 
who will oppose the passage of the bill. 
Therefore I wish the Recorp to show 
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the bill. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
American small business is the object 
of my admiration and despair—admira-. 
tion for the tenacity and courage of the 
independent businessman of America, 
and despair that the Federal Govern- 
ment is unwilling to take the necessary 
steps to provide the breathing room in 
which American small enterprise can 
survive as an important economic and 
social institution. That has been testi- 
fied to time and again during the de- 
bate on the pending tax bill, and is 
emphasized in many reports of commit- 
tees of Congress, including the Select 
Committee on Small Business, the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, and other arms of Congress. 
All these committees have testified to 
the difficulties confronting American 
small business as it attempts to compete 
with larger corporate institutions. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
distinguished leader of small business, 
Mr. Edward Wimmer, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business. Perhaps this letter is a little 
more critical or sharply critical than I 
myself would be in certain areas; but I 
feel that it reflects what is in the hearts 
of thousands of American businessmen. 
Therefore, I wish to share the letter 
with my colleagues. 

I have asked Mr. Wimmer if it would 
be all right for me to do this, so that I 
would not violate the privilege of his 
correspondence. He has assured me 
that it would not only be all right, but 
that he hoped I might share the letter 
with other Members of Congress. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in my re- 
marks the letter I have received from 
Mr. Edward Wimmer, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on the 
fine effort you have made in the direction of 
presenting a real program for the perpetua- 
tion of small business, and I greatly appreci- 
ate your letter and the thoughtfulness that 
prompted your writing. 

You are aware, of course, that the over- 
whelming majority of small-business men 
are losing all confidence in Congress. They 
tell me everywhere I go that all they ever 
expect to get is more and fancier lipservice, 
and that we are wasting our time in our fight 
to save the independent, 

This is a serious matter, believe me, and 
it comes at a time when thousands of small- 
business men are being bulldozed out of 
existence in urban renewal projects; by- 
passed in highway construction that ends in 
monopoly bids for business locations on the 
new highways; when small-business loans 
are almost impossible to negotiate, and at a 
time when the giant supermarkets are mush- 
rooming the Nation selling everything from 
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toothpicks to swimming pools, and enjoying 
special treatment from manufacturers that 
is of an unparalleled nature. 

In this morning’s mail we received the en- 
closed letger from one of Dayton, Ohio, most 
distinguished small-business men, and he is 
being driven from his location by an urban 
renewal project. He cannot return to his 
neighborhood unless he is able to outbid the 
chains who will be negotiating for any new 
business locations. He received no money for 
relocation expenses. He must accept less 
money than his business is worth, and getting 
a loan to help meet the cost of starting anew 
is almost impossible—if you haven't a grand- 
mother with a legacy to put up for collateral. 

I make talks all over the Nation, as you 
know, before all types of organizations, and 
before classes in schools and universities. 
When you ask these students to hold up their 
hands if they wish to go into business for 
themselves and you get a laugh, I say we are 
up against a mighty serious situation. Espe- 
cially when we stop to think that one of the 
greatest authorities on communism versus 
capitalism was Nikolai Lenin, who said: 
“Small business is the only real obstacle in 
the path of communism in the United 
States.” 

During the years you have been in the 
Senate you have made an unceasing fight for 
the independent enterpriser, and like my- 
self, I know you must be encouraged by the 
work of the House and Senate Small Business 
Committees; the many antimonopoly ac- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Justice, and by the great rise 
of public sentiment behind our objectives, 
but most every roadblock set up against mo- 
nopoly power has been detoured so success- 
fully that the progress which has been made, 
isn’t evident to most small-business men. 

As an officer of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, I can tell you that 
from our reports, most small-business men 
are coming to realize that no trade is good 
trade unless it is fair trade, and that dis- 
criminatory practices between big chains and 
big suppliers will have to be stopped in one 
way or another. 

These small-business men want no special 
protection, no Government crutches to lean 
on. No special tax treatment. All they want 
is a market place where their kids won’t have 
their teeth kicked out by cutthroat compe- 
tition, and they want to keep enough of the 
money they earn to plow back into improve- 
ments, and keep a little reserve fund that 
isn’t taxed away or eaten up in inheritance 
taxes when they pass on to the next world. 

Your good friend, and our vice president, 
Mr. George J. Burger, expressed it so well 
when he said: 

“The reports seem to be unanimous that 
independent business is getting sick and 
tired of the constant action to protect the 
economies of foreign nations and let inde- 
pendent business in our Nation wither on 
the vine.” 

Congress has held hearings upon hearings 
to determine what course to follow in free- 
ing free enterprise from monopoly restric- 
tions and undue Government burdens, and 
I think that now we should have the actions 
for which those hearings called. 

We, therefore, appreciate your efforts in 
this direction, and as an old crusader for 
fair trade, you are in a position to make 
your influence felt in these most critical 
times. 

With every good wish and with apprecia- 
tion, believe me, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Epo WIMMER, 
Vice President, Public Relations 
Director. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is now pending before Congress a 
series of bills which would greatly con- 
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tribute to the ability of American small 
business to continue as a healthy and 
contributing factor in our society. In- 
deed, one of those bills is pending at 
this moment in the Senate, in the nature 
of an amendment to the tax bill, and is 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

I associate myself with this amend- 
ment, and say that I support it because it 
is constructive, it is sound fiscal policy, 
and it does what is desperately needed. 
It provides some tax relief to businesses 
having incomes of $25,000 and under, 
and thereby permits them to accumulate 
capital which will give them additional 
strength in the competitive struggle. It 
is a vital piece of proposed legislation, 
ey has been needed for a long, long 

e. 

I take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a number of 
such bills of which I am the author or a 
cosponsor, and to urge that those bills 
on the list which have not yet received 
thorough committee consideration should 
be acted upon before the end of the cur- 
rent session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of bills be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 11, to close the loophole in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act wihch makes it possible for 
sellers of goods to discriminate in the prices 
they charge business firms; 

8.348, to extend the payment of estate 
taxes over a period of 10 years; 

S. 349, to permit closely held ee E 
to elect to be taxed as partnershi 

8.350, to entitle proprietors a unincor- 
porated businesses to the benefits of the 
tax-exempt pension plans; 

S. 351, to permit rapid depreciation allow- 
ance on used equipment; 

S. 352, to have graduated tax rate on cor- 
porate incomes; 

8.2160, to establish small-business invest- 
ment companies to lend and invest money 
in small-business concerns; 

S. 2184, to direct the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make studies on the basic 
problems of small business and to make re- 
ports to the Congress as to its findings and 
recommendations; 

S. 2185, to authorize the Small Business 
Administration to make loans to State de- 
velopment credit corporations; 

S. 3079, to strengthen the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act by making it a part of the antitrust 
laws; 

8.3194, omnibus small-business tax bill; 

S. 3263 and S. 3264, to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code so as to increase personal 
exemptions and to repeal or reduce certain 
excise taxes; 

S. 3434, to authorize the Small Business 
Administration to make disaster loans to 
small-business concerns which suffer eco- 
nomic injury as a result of being forced to 
move due to Federal highway construction 


programs; 

8, 3651, to establish small-business invest- 
ment companies to lend and invest money 
in small-business concerns (passed the Sen- 
ate and sent to the House); 

S. 3850, to establish a federally sanctioned 
system of fair trade competition similar to 
various State fair trade laws; 

5S. 3851, to outlaw loss leaders by making 
it illegal for any merchant to sell any com- 
modity at less than his “delivered cost”; and 
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5.3582, to amend the Robinson-Patman 
Act to prohibit sales at unreasonably low 
prices where the effect is to destroy com- 
petition or to eliminate a competitor. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to note the action of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
in voting to report favorably the bill to 
extend the life of the Small Business 
Administration for an additional 3 years 
from next July 31, as well as to raise the 
maximum Small Business Administra- 
tion individual loan limits from $250,000 
to $350,000, and to raise the limit on the 
Small Business Administration’s revolv- 
ing fund for business loans from $305 
million to $500 million, and to include 
other strengthening proposals for the 
agency. I trust that early action will be 
taken by the Senate on these proposals. 

As has already been said, there is much 
yet to be done; and at the top of the list 
is a revision of the tax schedule, so as 
to permit small business to grow and to 
prosper. I understand from the collo- 
quy today that the proposed revision of 
the tax schedule will be forwarded to the 
Senate by the action of the House. The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
(Mr. BYRD], as I understand, has assured 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] that there will be time for the 
Committee on Finance to consider the 
small-business tax-relief proposal. This 
will permit small business to grow 
and prosper. The tax schedules need 
to be revised, so as to provide for 
capital accumulation. Capital is needed 
for the expansion of small business; and, 
in fact, for its survival. 

Important information of intense in- 
terest to small-business men should be 
forthcoming from 3 days of hearings to 
be held commencing June 23 by the Sub- 
committee on Retailing, Distribution, and 
Fair Trade Practices, on the subject of 
discount house operations. ‘Through 
these hearings the subcommittee will en- 
deavor to obtain information concerning 
the role of discount houses, their effects 
on channels of distribution, merchandis- 
ing techniques, pricing practices, and 
their impact on small business in par- 
ticular. 

A full opportunity will be afforded all 
interested persons to give the subcom- 
mittee the benefit of their thinking on 
this topic. We plan to hear from busi- 
nessmen, government officials, econo- 
mists, and consumers. Through such 
hearings it is hoped to focus attention 
on some of the unfair methods of com- 
petition which today are only one of the 
serious problems facing American small- 
business men, 

I hope that the bill, S. 352, which was 
introduced on January 7, 1957, by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
and other Senators, and of which I am 
privileged to be a cosponsor, may be 
given consideration by both Houses of 
Congress. This is the kind of tax relief 
or tax adjustment measure which makes 
real sense. It goes a little further than 
does the measure before the Senate in 
the form of an amendment. 

I welcome the constructive effort which 
is being made today. I shall support it. 
I commend the Senator from Arkansas 
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and the Senator from Illinois for their 
continuing and effective interest, espe- 
cially in this vital area of fiscal and tax 
policy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moron in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT] for himself and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness 
in the family. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is absent because of a death in 
the family. 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Arkansas would 
vote “nay.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MARTIN] are absent, by leave of the 
Senate, on official business. 

. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business, be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Payne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Arizona would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Ohio 
would note “nay.” 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Aiken Hoblitzell Morse 
Barrett Humphrey Murray 
Carroll Javits Neuberger 
Case, S, Dak. Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Chavez Kennedy Potter 
Clark Kuchel Proxmire 
Cotton Langer Revercomb 
Douglas Magnuson Sparkman 
Fulbright Malone Symington 
Hayden Mansfield Thye 
Hennings McNamara 
Monroney 
NAYS—45 
Allott Dworshak Morton 
Anderson Eastland Mundt 
Beall Ellender Robertson 
Bennett Ervin Russell 
Bible Flanders Saltonstall 
Bridges Frear Schoeppel 
Bush Green Smith, Maine 
Butler Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Holland Stennis 
Carlson Hruska Talmadge 
Case, N. J. Ives Thurmond 
Church Jordan Watkins 
Cooper Kerr Wiley 
Curtis Lausche Williams 
Dirksen Long Young 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bricker Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Kefauver Payne 
Goldwater Knowland Purtell 
Gore Martin, Iowa Smathers 
Jackson Martin, Pa, Yarborough 
Jenner McClellan 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT for himself and Mr. Doucias was 
rejected, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which would 
repeal or reduce certain excise taxes. I 
may say that the amendment is substan- 
tially similar to my amendment “6-13-— 
58-G,” which lies on the desks of all Sen- 
ators, except for the fact that this 
amendment does not include provision 
for a reduction in the tax on automo- 
biles, which twice has been proposed, 
and twice has been rejected; also, this 
amendment does not include provision 
for a reduction in the tax on transporta- 
tion, which, although included in the 
printed copy of amendment “G,” was 
agreed to last night by the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 1, to strike out lines 3 and 4, and 
insert title I, and at the end of the bill 
to insert title II. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

1 Mr. DovcLas’ amendment is as fol- 
ows: 


On page 1, strike out lines 3 and 4, and 
insert the following: 


“TITLE I—ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
CORPORATE NORMAL-TAX BATE AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX RATES 

“SECTION 1. Short title. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Tax Rate 

Extension Act of 1958.’” 

On page 1, line 56, strike out “Src. 2” and 

insert “Sec. 102.” 

On page 2, line 9, strike out “Src. 3” and 

insert “Src. 103.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 


“TITLE II—REPEAL AND REDUCTION OF CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAXES 


“Sec. 201. Short title, etc. 

“(a) Short title. This title may be cited 
as the ‘Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1958." 

“(b) Amendment of 1954 code: Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, wherever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to or a 
repeal of a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, 

“Sec. 202. Retailers excise taxes. 

“(a) Tax on toilet preparations and lug- 
gage, handbags, etc.; The following provi- 
sions are repealed: 

“(1) subchapter C of chapter 31 (tax on 
toilet preparations); and 

“(2) subchapter D of chapter 31 (tax on 
luggage, handbags, etc.). 

“(b) Exemption of jewelry sold for $25 
or less: Section 4001 (tax on jewelry and re- 
lated items) is amended by inserting after 
‘sold at retail’ the following: ‘for more than 
$25.’ 

“(c) Exemption of first $100 of amounts 
paid for watches and clocks: Section 4003 
(relating to exemptions from tax on jewelry 
and related items) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(c) Watches and clocks: The tax im- 
posed by section 4001 shall apply, in the case 
of any watch or clock, only with respect to 
so much of price for which such watch or 
clock is sold at retail as exceeds $100.’ 

“(d) Technical amendments: The table of 
subchapters for chapter 31 is amended by 
striking out: 

“ ‘Subchapter C. Toilet preparations, 
“ ‘Subchapter D. Luggage, handbags, etc.’ 
“Sec. 203. Manufacturers excise taxes. 

“(a) Repeal: The following provisions are 
repealed: 

“(1) subchapter B of chapter 32 (tax on 
refrigeration equipment, electric, gas, and 
oil appliances, and electric light bulbs); 

“(2) subchapter C of chapter 32 (tax on 
radio and television sets, phonographs, rec- 
ords, and musical instruments); 

“(3) part II of subchapter D of chapter 
32 (tax on photographic equipment); and 

“(4) subchapter E of chapter 32 (tax on 
business machines, pens, mechanical pencils, 
mechanical lighters, and matches). 

“(b) Sporting goods: Section 4161 (re- 
lating to tax on sporting goods) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 4161. Imposition of tax 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
of fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial 
lures, baits, and flies (including in each 
case parts or accessories of such articles sold 
on or in connection therewith, or with the 
sale thereof) a tax equivalent to 10 percent 
of the price for which so sold.’ 
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“(c) Technical amendments: 

“(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
32 is amended by striking out: 

“ ‘Subchapter B. Household type equipment, 
etc. 

“Subchapter C. Entertainment equipment.’ 

and by striking out: 

“ ‘Subchapter E. Other items.’ 

“(2) The table of parts for subchapter D 
of chapter 32 is amended by striking out: 
“*Part II. Photographic equipment.’ 

“Sec. 204. Facilities and services. 

“(a) Tax on admissions: 

“(1) Repeal: Part I of subchapter A of 
chapter 33 (tax on admissions) is repealed. 

“(2) Technical amendment: The table of 
parts for subchapter A of chapter 33 is 
amended by striking out: 

“Part I. Admissions.” 

“(b) Tax on communications: 

“(1) Reduction: Section 4251 (tax on 
communications) is amended by striking out 
the table therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 


Rate 


“ “Taxable service 
7 of tax 


Long distance telephone service 

a A Aoa E E O E I eno 

Leased wire, teletypewriter, or talking circuit 
special service...............-.... 

Wire and equipment service 


“(2) Technical amendments.— 

“(A) Section 4252 (a) (relating to defini- 
tion of local telephone service) and section 
4253 (a) (relating to exemption of certain 
coin-operated telephones) are repealed. 

“(B) Section 4253 (b) (relating to news 
services) is amended by striking out ‘, except 
with respect to local telephone service,’. 
“Sec. 205. Floor stock refunds. 

“(a) Allowance of refunds on taxpaid ar- 
ticles: Section 6412 (a) (relating to floor 
stock refunds) is amended by renumbering 
paragraph (3) as (4), and by inserting after 
paragraph (2) the following new paragraph: 

“*(3) Miscellaneous articles subject to 
manufacturers excise tax: Where before the 
tax reduction date any article subject to the 
tax imposed by sections 4111, 4121, 4131, 4141, 
4151, 4161 (other than fishing rods, creels, 
reels, and artificial lures, baits, and flies), 
4171, 4191, 4201, or 4211 has been sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer and on 
the tax reduction date is held by a dealer 
and has not been used and is intended for 
sale, there shall be credited or refunded 
(without interest) to the manufacture, pro- 
ducer, or importer an amount equal to the 
tax paid by him on his sale of the article, 
it— 

“*(A) claim for such credit or refund is 
filed with the Secretary or his delegate on or 
before the 10th day of the 4th month which 
begins after the tax reduction date, based 
upon a request submitted to the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer before the 
Ist day of the 8d month which begins 
after the tax reduction date by the dealer 
who held the article ın respect of which 
the credit or refund is claimed, and 
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~'(B) on or before the 10th day of the 4th 
month which begins after the tax-reduction 
date, reimbursement has been made to such 
dealer by such manufacturer, producer, or 
importer for the tax reduction on such article 
or written consent has been obtained from 
such dealer to the allowance of such credit 
or refund.’ 

“(b) Definition: Paragraph (4) of section 
6412 (a) (relating to definitions), as renum- 
bered by subsection (a), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“"(C) The term “tax-reduction date” 
means the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 10 days after the date of 
the enactment of the Excise Tax Reduction 
Act of 1958.’ 

“(c) Technical amendment: Section 6412 
(c) (relating to applicability of other laws) 
is amended by striking out ‘and 4081’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘4081, 4111, 4121, 
4131, 4141, 4151, 4161, 4171, 4191, 4201, and 
4211.’ 

“Sec, 206. Effective dates. 

“The repeals and amendments made by 
sections 202 and 203 shall apply to articles 
sold on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of the enactment of this act. The 
repeal made by section 204 (a) (1) shall apply 
to amounts paid on or after such first day for 
admissions on or after such first day, except 
that with respect to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4231 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to tax on cabarets), such 
repeal shall apply only with respect to periods 
after 10 antemeridian on such first day. The 
amendments made by section 204 (b) shall 
apply to amounts paid on or after such first 
day for communication services or facilities 
rendered on or after such first day.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of the excise- 
tax rates on alcohol and cigarettes, and to 
repeal or reduce certain excise taxes.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have either the clerk or 
the Senator inform us what amendment 
we are asked to consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
cannot hear a thing. I should like to 
know what amendment I am asked to 
consider. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I explained pre- 
viously, but apparently the Senator from 
Vermont did not hear—— 

Mr. FLANDERS, I did not hear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This amendment is 
substantially similar to my amendment 
identified as ‘‘6-13-58-G,” which should 
be on the desks of all Senators. 


Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cut 
1, RETAILER'S EXCISES 
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Mr. FLANDERS. It is on my desk, 
with many others. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the exception 
that it does not provide for any decrease 
in the tax on automobiles, because that 
proposal has been twice advanced and 
twice rejected, and it does not include a 
reduction in tax on transportation of 
persons and property, which the Senate 
agreed to last night; but it deals with the 
other excise taxes proposed in my amend- 
ment identified as “6-13-58-G.” 

First, I shall describe the specific taxes 
with which the amendment deals. 

First, it deals with retailers’ excises. 
It eliminates the tax on jewelry selling at 
retail for $25 or less and the first $100 
of the retail selling price of watches and 
clocks. 

It repeals the tax on toilet prepara- 
tions. 

It repeals the tax on luggage, hand- 
bags, and wallets. 

Then, going into the field of manu- 
facturers’ excises, it repeals the tax on 
refrigeration equipment, houeshold type, 
and air conditioners. 

It repeals the tax on electrical, gas, and 
oil appliances. 

It repeals the tax on light bulbs. 

It repeals the taxes on radios, TV's, 
and phonographs. 

It repeals the tax on musical instru- 
ments. 

It repeals the tax on sporting goods, 
exclusive of earmarked taxes. 

It repeals the taxes on cameras and 
films and household-type projectors. 

It repeals the tax on business machines. 
. It repeals the tax on mechanical light- 
ers, pencils, fountain and ballpoint pens. 

It repeals the taxes on plain and fancy 
matches. 

But, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], it does not repeal 
the tax on safe deposit boxes. 

The amendment also includes the re- 
peal of taxes on admissions. 

It reduces the tax on long-distance 
telephone calls from 10 to 5 percent. 

It reduces the tax on wire and equip- 
ment services from 10 to 5 percent. 

It repeals the tax on local telephone 
service. 

The total revenue loss, based on fiscal 
1959 budget estimates, if the amend- 
ment were adopted, would be $1,347,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the excises 
which this amendment would reduce and 
the estimated revenue losses be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Item 


Sec. 4001: poweny selling at retail for $25 or less and the Ist 


$100 of the retail selling price of watches and clocks, 


See, 4021: Toilet preparations_....__._............--..--... 
Sec. 4031: Luggage, handbags, wallets, ete................ 


Present rate How collected at present ae goer sa 
rai n 
year 1959 
budget 
Percent Million 
10 percent of selling price...........-.- Paid by consumer to retafler__........-..-..--.- 0 4 $100.0 
an) AO PTO EE L N ANES I EIA UA NG n E ENR i 0 102.0 
si er ee er o 


1 Estimated, 
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1. Refrigeration equipment, household type 
2, Air Popre- Pe + ee ee 


See. 4121: , gas, and oil appliances. 
Sec. 4131: Light bulbs...-...-..--.----..-- 
Sec. 4141: Radio and ea  Dhonographs, etc... 


Sec. 4151: Musical instruments 
by ain: Sporting ode koont fishing equipment). . 


usiness machines. 
Bee, 4201: Mechanical lighters, pencils, fountain and ball- 


Bec. eau M Matches: 
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Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cut—Continued 
2. MANUFACTURER'S EXCISES 


2 cents per 1,000 but not more than 10 


percent. 
~-| 534cants pér 1,000. --- annann 


How collected at present 


PRS by manufacturer. 


3. FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


oe — (1-6): Admissions of all kinds including musi- 


See. aa: Communications. 


TOOU a and telegraph leased wires, ete......--.. 


SON ign nae EA Rane 
. Wire and equipment service 


Total revenue loss (exclusive of floor stock re- 
funds). 


Percent | Mittion 


Paid by person paying admission; collected 0 $100. 0 


from proprietors. 


pase on person paying for facility. .......... 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it will 
be seen that most of these excises are 
durable goods excises. We all know that 
the present recession has been largely 
in the durable goods industry. This 
industry has been in trouble for some 
time. It has been in trouble for many 
months preceding the beginning of the 
recession last August. However, even 
in the last year, it has declined further. 

The June 6 statement from the De- 
partment of Labor on employment, 
hours, and earnings shows that between 
April and May there was a further de- 
cline in the durable goods industry to 
the extent that 44,000 employees lost 
their jobs. There were 1,411,000 fewer 
employees in the durable goods indus- 
try in May 1958 as compared with May 
of 1957. ‘Therefore, there has been a 
great decrease in employment in this 
industry, and if any industry deserves 
help at this time, this one is it. 

The number of production workers 
in this industry, as opposed to all work- 
ers, declined from 7,600,000 in May of 
1957, to 6,278,000 in May of 1958, or a 
decline of 1,322,000. Those figures in- 
clude production workers, and not 
clerical workers. 

When specific areas of this industry 
are considered, the declines are also very 
great. The number of sales of television 
sets in May 1958 was 36 percent below 
@ year ago. The sales of radios was 40 
percent less in May of 1958 than a year 
ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Mr. James Se- 
crest, executive vice president of the 
Electronics Industries Association, as 
well as tables showing television and 
radio production and sales, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

Washington, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon, PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovcias: On behalf of the 
raido-TV manufacturing industry, I wish to 
call your attention to economic facts which 
we believe merit the repeal or reduction of 
the manufacturing excise tax on radio and 
TV sets and phonographs and to request an 
opportunity for our association to appear 
before the Senate Finance Committee in con- 
nection with pending legislation to extend 
the Korean excise taxes, 

Sales in 1958 of radio and TV sets, at both 
the manufacturing and retail levels, are far 
below those of 1957. We believe these de- 
pressed sales are due in part, at least, to the 
10 percent Federal excise tax imposed on 
radio-TV-phono equipment and parts by sec- 
tion 4141 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 
If the tax were repealed, there would be im- 
mediate price benefits to consumers because 
of the highly competitive situation existing 
in the radio-TV industry. 

There has been declining employment and 
layoffs in the radio and TV industry because 
of declining sales. We believe employment 
would rise again if the excise tax were re- 
pealed or at least reduced to 5 percent, the 
rate applicable to other appliances with 
which the radio-TV industry competes for 
the consumer’s dollars. 

I am enclosing a memorandum tabulat- 
ing the decline in production and sales of 
radio and TV sets during the first 4 months 
of 1958. While final figures for May are not 
yet available, preliminary estimates of the 


_ EIA marketing data department indicate 


that retail sales slumped further below the 
1957 level. This information will be for- 
warded as soon as available, 

We will be pleased to furnish complete in- 
formation to you or the Senate Finance 
Committee in support of our plea for ex- 


cise tax relief. We sincerely hope that the 
plight of the radio-TV industry be recog- 
nized in any tax program adopted by the 
Senate. 
Cordially, 
James D. Secrest, 
Executive Vice President. 


Tue NEED FOR A CUT IN THE 10 PERCENT 
Rapio-TV-PHoNo Excise Tax 

Retail sales of television sets continued to 
decline in April and reached their lowest 
point to date in 1958. Radio set sales also 
continued at a rate well below that of 1957. 
The decline in sales has been accompanied by 
sharp unemployment among manufacturers 
and their suppliers. 

The following EIA marketing data depart- 
ment tabulations indicate the downward 
trends: 


Television production and sales 


TV pro- 
duction, 
1958 
433, 
370, 413 
416, 903 
315, 415 
Total, 4 
months...) 1,536,714 
Bales to Sales to Percent 
consumers, | consumers,| decline 
1958 1 1957 1 
591, 681 632, 240 —6 
456, 316 583, 991 -l4 
425, 800 543, 580 -22 
250, 000 343, 897 =a 


months... 


1 Including export. 


Ee ee ee a E 


1958 


Radio production and sales 


Radio pro- | Radio pro- | Percent 
hange 


duction, 


a E DAA S 


ist 4 months..._ 


1 Excluding auto radios. Includes export. 


The distressing thing about the above 
figures is that although TV set production 
did not decline in April as badly as in March 
(1959 models are now being produced) re- 
tail sales fell far below any other month to 
date in 1958. 

Radio set sales percentagewise improved 
slightly over March but were still 22 percent 
lower than a year ago. Radio set production 
was almost a third less than in 1957. 

The excise tax on radio-TV-phono products 
is discriminatory in that it is twice as much 
as the 5 percent tax on home appliances such 
as dishwashers, refrigerators, and home 
freezers. 

The manufacturers’ excise tax receipts on 
radio-TV-phono equipment and parts in 1957 
represented 55 percent of the tax on all dur- 
able household goods although sales were 
only 38 percent of all such sales. 

Removal or reduction of the excise tax will 
result in increased sales and greater employ- 
ment with beneficial effects on the national 
economy. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
merely a continuation of the decline in 
this industry, for the retail sales of tele- 
vision sets has declined every year since 
1955. 

I ask unanimous consent that another 
letter from Mr. William Reynolds to my 
legislative assistant, giving some of these 
facts, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 13, 1958. 
Mr. HOWARD SHUMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHUMAN: As I told you by tele- 
phone this morning, the retail sales of tele- 
vision sets haye declined every year since 
1955, and the figures for the month of Janu- 
ary 1958, which have just been totaled, indi- 
cate the decline is continuing at an acceler- 
ated pace. 

The retail sales of TV sets for the last 3 
years follow: 


Year: Units 
19006 cu aa lect a 7, 421, 084 
TOE ai T N 6, 804, 783 
piri a EPEE EAS E IEA E 6, 560, 220 


Retail sales of TV sets in January 1958 
show that the decline is continuing. They 
totaled 581,486 units as compared to 623,359 
TV receivers sold in January 1957. 

The sales of radios by units have not shown 
the same steady annual decline in the past 
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but the decline has now begun. Retail sales ` 


of radios in January 1958 totaled 534,640 ex- 
cluding auto receivers, compared to 563,363 
radio sets sold in January a year ago. 

We believe the foregoing figures support 
our belief that the manufacturers’ excise tax 
on radio and TV products should be repealed, 
The removal of this tax burden would accel- 
erate sales and thereby forestall the un- 
employment and economic hardship that has 
begun in the industry. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. REYNOLDS, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is every reason why the man- 
ufacturers’ excise—a wartime excise— 
should be repealed at this time, when our 
purpose should be to stimulate sales, and 
thereby employment and production in 
this industry. 

In the field of appliances, the problem 
is much the same. 

The Institute of Appliance Manufac- 
turers has supplied me with the following 
figures on the decline in factory sales 
for the first 4 months of 1958, as com- 
pared with the first 4 months of 1957. 
This, too, is an industry where sales of 
major appliances have been declining 
since 1955: 

Gas and electric clothes dryers, a de- 
crease of 26 percent. 
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a ranges, a decrease of 17 per- 
cent. 

Gas ranges, a decrease of 15 percent. 

Gas water heaters (for 5 months), a 
decrease of 1.4 percent. 

Electric refrigerators, a decrease of 24 
percent, 

rectc freezers, a decrease of 3 per- 
cent. 

Electric dishwashers, a decrease of 10 
percent. 

This industry is one in which prices 
have already declined so that we have 
every reason to believe they will be passed 
on to the consumer. The Consumer 
Price Index for 1957 showed that this in- 
dustry’s prices were at only 84.3 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. In other words, 
they have gone down by 15 percent, 
whereas, the general price level of con- 
sumer goods has been increasing. 

On specific items, electric refrigerators 
were at 67.1 percent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age, vacuum cleaners at 90.3 percent, and 
washing machines at 99.4 percent, 
Therefore, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that these cuts will be passed on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the consumer 
price index for various items be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Consumer Price Index—Price indexes for selected items and groups 
[1947-49= 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Item and group 


All items less shelter. 
All commodities. 


Automobiles, new... 
Cookstoves 


Washing machines... 


1957 
121, 120.2 
24.5 122.8 
9. 117.8 
114.7 113.6 
113.6 112,3 
; 110.3 108.8 
84.1 84.4 84.7 84.3 
113.0 | 115.6 117.3 116. 1 
123.2 | 130.1 135.2 129.7 
101.9 | 102.1 104.5 103.8 
72.9 71.8 64.2 67.1 
96.7 90.2 87.6 90.3 
98.2 98.3 100.7 99.4 
104.5 | 105.8 104.5 105.4 


1 December 1952=100. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that a pen 
and pencil industry fact sheet be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. It shows 
that production workers in this indus- 
try declined by more than 9 percent in 
the September 1957 to March 1958 
period. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, follows: 

Pen AND PENCIL INDUSTRY Fact SHEET 

Figures from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that employment in the pen, 
pencil, and office supply industry declined 
by 5 percent between September of 1957 
and March of 1958. Employment of produc- 
tion workers in the industry declined by 
more than 9 percent during the same period. 

There have been some instances where 
technical employees of companies have been 
downgraded in order to keep them on the 


payroll, There are other cases where firms 
are manufacturing office supply items and 
selling them at cost in order to keep their 
plants going and to avoid layoffs. This is 
an uneconomic practice which cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The $7 million that the tax on pens and 
pencils yields annually could be used for 
plant expansion and to put more people to 
work. Many companies have had to absorb 
the tax, due to the peculiarity of the in- 
dustry’s price structure, and their profits 
have been cut to the vanishing point. Re- 
peal of the tax would result in higher cor- 
porate tax yields insofar as the Federal 
Treasury is concerned. 

Figures just released by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, covering excise-tax collections 
on pens, mechanical pencils and lighters 
during the first quarter of 1958, show that 
the tax yield during that period was 9 per- 
cent below the yield for the comparable 
quarter of 1957. Reflecting industry sales 
during the fourth quarter of 1957, the 
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figures indicate that the industry's sales for 
that quarter were 9 percent below those 
for the comparable quarter of 1956. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two telegrams 
urging the repeal of these taxes be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hon. Paut H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge any amendment to excise- 
tax-extension bill include removal of manu- 
facturers’ tax from essential household ap- 
pliances, such as dryers, ironers, and the like. 
1953 excise-tax reduction aided in stimulat- 
ing sales because reduction was passed 
through to consumer. Now, in this indus- 
try, dryers down 26 percent, ironers down 46 
percent from 1957, 45 percent plant capacity 
idle. Five thousand workers laid off from 
dryer and ironer production alone, There- 
fore, excise-tax relief needed. 

R. G. HALVORSEN, 
Chairman, Government Committee, 
American Home Laundry Manu- 
jacturers’ Association, and Execu- 
tive Vice President, Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co. 


New Yorxg, N. Y. 
Hon. PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our figures indicate that in 1957 elec- 
trical appliance sales were down approxi- 
mately 10 percent from the preceding year, 
and in the first quarter of 1958 were down 
20 percent from the low level of the cor- 
responding quarter in 1957. Employment in 
the industry has also been substantially re- 
duced. Despite the sharp curtailment in 
sales, no industry has made a more serious 
effort to reduce prices. However, no further 
price cuts can be made except from reduc- 
tions in present discriminatory excise taxes 
imposed on most major and trafic appli- 
ances. Furthermore, there is no logical rea- 
son for discriminating against the appliance 
industry. The elimination of excise taxes 
would stimulate employment. The final re- 
sult might even be a net gain in revenue to 
the Government rather than a loss. Seri- 
ously urge that in considering the proposed 
extension of present excise taxes considera- 
tion be given to eliminating the discrimina- 
tory excise taxes on traffic appliances and on 
major appliances, such as ranges, refrigera- 
tors, water heaters, and room air conditioners. 

JOSEPH F. MILLER, 
Managing Director, National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is almost no rhyme or reason to these 
taxes, They affect some items and not 
others. For example, baby’s bath oil and 
bath tale are taxed as cosmetics. Me- 
chanical pens are taxed, but lead pencils 
are not. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a portion 
of an article by Leslie Gould from the 
Chicago American for May 27, 1958, 
wherein he points out some of the incon- 
sistencies in these taxes: 

[From the Sno AE of May 27, 


From RIDICULOUS TO SUBLIME—CALLS Ex- 
crise TAX STUPID 
(By Leslie Gould) 
New York, May 27.—In any tax revision, 
the first order of business should be the so- 
called excise taxes. 
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There is a long list of these Federal levies 
which go from the ridiculous to the sub- 


lime, 

Baby’s bath oil and bath tale are taxed 
as cosmetics. 

Lady's pocketbooks, which are the equiv- 
alent to a man’s pants pockets, are taxed. 
Also lipstick, without which no lady other 
than a veiled Mohammedan will appear, it 
seems, in public. Even school teachers ap- 
ply the stuff. 

Here are some of the ridiculous compari- 
sons of some taxed and non-taxed items: 

Mechanical pencils are taxed, but lead 
pencils aren’t. 

Badminton equipment is taxed, baseball 
equipment not, 

Cold cream is taxed, shaving cream isn't. 

Electric blankets are taxed, electric heat- 
ing pads aren't, 

Electric irons are taxed, electric shavers 
aren't. 

Electric dishwashers are taxed, 
washing machines aren't, 

Soapless shampoo is taxed, toilet soap isn't. 

Hair lotion is taxed, hair brushes aren't. 

Phonographs are taxed, tape recorders 
aren’t, 

In addition, there is a long list of articles 
and services which were taxed to curb their 
purchase or use in wartime. These are 
the emergency wartime taxes which are still 
being collected. 

The biggest of these is that on transpor- 
tation—both passenger travel and shipment 
of goods. Every plane, railroad, and bus 
ticket buyer, except commuters, pay 10 per- 
cent. 

What this country needs today is a change 
in taxes that will encourage a little luxury 
buying. The excise tax is where to begin. 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that a statement filed by the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in support of the re- 
peal of the office equipment excise tax be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED REPEAL 
OF MANUFACTURERS EXCISE TAX ON BUSINESS 
MACHINES (Sec. 4191, INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope or 1954) FILED BY OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 
This statement advocating repeal of the 

manufacturers’ excise tax on business ma- 

chines (26 U. S. C., sec. 4191) has been pre- 
pared by the Office Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute and submitted to the commit- 
tee in order to show that such action would 
not only remove from the Internal Revenue 

Code a unique and discriminatory tax on 

certain tools of business, but would also be 

an important contribution to counteracting 
the trends producing the current economic 
recession. 

Briefly summarized our position is this: 

1. A business machine, unlike virtually 
every other item subject to the manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax, is an article used by business 
and industry in contradistinction to articles 
manufactured for the use of ultimate con- 
sumers. Hence the 10-percent tax on these 
machines which are used by Offices, manu- 
facturing establishments, banks, insurance 
companies, retail stores, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, is a direct operating expense 
imposed upon all these activities. 

2. The business machine manufacturing 
industry has felt the impact of the recession 
to a much greater degree than business gen- 
erally. The elimination of this excise tax 
would result in a substantial reduction in 
prices. This would mean a stimulant to 
sales which would, in turn, curtail or arrest 
unemployment not only in this industry, but 
in business generally, as each item of cost 
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tends to be reflected in the overall price of 
commodities and services. 

We turn now to the discriminatory and 
uneconomic aspect of this particular tax. 

The excise tax on business machines is in- 
consistent with the general revenue policies 
adopted by Congress. An examination of 
chapter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code en- 
titled “Manufacturers’ Excise Tax” reveals 
that in the selection of items for the im- 
position of such excise taxes, Congress for the 
most part has been consistent in refraining 
from taxing items primarily manufactured 
for industrial or commercial use. In general, 
the manufactured goods made the subject of 
taxation are things used essentially by indi- 
viduals. Thus, the first subchapter is con- 
cerned with automobiles and related items; 
the second with household equipment, par- 
ticularly modern electrical appliances for 
cooking, heating, and gardening; a third with 
entertainment equipment, including phono- 
graphs, radio and television sets, musical 
instruments, and a fourth with recreational 
equipment, including sporting goods, cam- 
eras, and firearms. 

It is not until we turn to a catchall chapter 
(subchapter E) entitled “Other Items” that 
any commodities are listed which are pri- 
marily business cost items. Moreover, of the 
three categories in this subchapter: (1) 
business machines, (2) pens, mechanical 
pencils and lighters, and (3) matches, the 
first is the only group of items which are 
manufactured for commercial and industrial 
use rather than for individual convenience 
or personal use. 

The inclusion of business machines as a 
subject for the manufacturers’ excise tax is 
therefore an anomaly. Each of the 44 office 
or business machines listed in section 4191 
(the section of the code imposing this tax) 
is an item which would be used in a house- 
hold only under the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, for every machine enumerated is 
one intended for the use of a commercial or 
manufacturing corporation, a government 
office, or a professional or business partner- 
ship. There is obviously no more reason for 
taxing the manufacture and sale of such 
items than there would be for the taxing of 
machine tools, construction, or mining ma- 
chinery. Yet Congress, even in wartime, has 
never imposed an excise tax on the manu- 
facture of such equipment. 

The anomaly of continuing the tax on 
business machines is further indicated by the 
fact that in taxing equipment primarily de- 
scribed as “household,” “entertainment,” or 
“recreation,” Congress has from time to time 
excluded items which generally fall into these 
general categories, but are designed primarily 
for industrial or commercial use. Thus, the 
tax on photographic equipment was limited 
to 1951 to noncommercial items, microfilm 
and heavy motion-picture equipment being 
exempted, In initiating this action the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means said in its report 
(H. Rept. 586, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 48): 

“Second, the bases of these taxes are revised 
so that the tax is imposed only on film, cam- 
eras, and lenses which, insofar as is adminis- 
tratively possible, do not represent a cost of 
doing business. 

“Your committee excluded from the base 
of this tax the business cost items because it 
believes that a tax on business cost items is 
likely to be shifted forward as an operating 
expense and thus appear in the price of 
commodities generally.” 

This philosophy of the committee was also 
reflected in the exclusion of industrial use 
items from the tax on electrical and gas 
appliances. For example, the tax on air 
conditioners applies only to “motor-driven 
fans and air circulators not of the industrial 
type” (Internal Revenue Code, sec. 4141 (b)). 
Similarly, the components of refrigerators 
are not taxed unless designed for use in 
ae refrigerators” 
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‘With reference to the excise tax on electric 
appliances, the Senate Finance Committee 
said (S. Rept. 781, 81st Cong., ist sess., p. 
101): 

uate type direct motor-driven fans 
are excluded from the base of the tax both 
because they are business cost items and be- 
cause they are competitive with industrial- 
type belt-driven fans which are not subject 
to excise tax.” 

In the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954, 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
explaining certain of its tax reductions stated 
(Ħ. Rept. 1307, 2d sess., p. 1): 

“Some of these taxes enter directly into 
business costs and a reduction of such costs 
is desirable.” 

The Senate Finance Committee in its re- 
port on this legislation agreed with the above 
reasoning of the House committee for tax re- 
duction and commented further (S. Rept. 
1085, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 3): 

“Many of the excise taxes now in effect 
were imposed during World War II or at the 
outbreak of the Korean war and need to be 
completely overhauled or eliminated.” 

The same tax philosophy prompted Con- 
gress in the enactment of the Manufacturers’ 
Excise Tax—Exceptions Act, Public Law 367 
(1955), to eliminate the tax on equipment 
used in business, In restricting the applica- 
tion of the excise tax on radios, television 
sets, etc., the report of the Senate Finance 
Committee states (S. Rept. 1162, 84th Cong., 
ist sess., p. 3): 

“The excise tax on radios, television sets, 
etc., would be limited under the bill to items 
of the entertainment type because your com- 
mittee sees no reason for singling out for 
excise tax levy special communication, detec- 
tion, and navigation equipment used by busi- 
nesses. This change is in conformance with 
similar actions taken by Congress in recent 
years in revising the tax basis of the excises 
on photographic apparatus and film and elec- 
tric, gas and oil appliances.” 

No clearer example of a business cost ex- 
cise tax can be found than the excise tax 
on business machines. This is obvious to 
every member of this committee who, in the 
operation of his Congressional office—and his 
business or profession, is fully aware of his 
dependence upon the modern office ma- 
chine—the typewriter, adding machine, 
accounting and bookkeeping machines, dic- 
tating machine, duplicating machine, ad- 
dressing and mailing machines, etc. The 
general class of business machines taxable 
under the Internal Revenue Code are used 
by all businesses in their daily operations. 

Without such office tools modern business 
could not function. Today the office ma- 
chine is an essential business-machine tool. 
Any interruption in the use of such ma- 
chinery has the same serious consequence as 
a breakdown in the factory or production 
line. Business, both large and small, gov- 
ernment operations, scientific research, eco- 
nomic and national defense planning are 
broad areas of modern life that are complete- 
ly dependent upon the efficiency, economy, 
and productivity of office machines. 

The dependence upon office machines has 
become more acute as the result of progress 
made in recent years in the field of factory 
and office automation. Extensive research 
programs are required of this industry to 
keep pace with the demands of the future 
for increased speed, accuracy and efficiency, 
and to develop machines and office systems 
to deal with the increased complexity and 
volume of activity in the broad areas de- 
pendent upon these machines. This problem 
presents a serious challenge to the industry. 
It requires the development of costly and 
more complex machines to perform tasks of a 
complexity and volume never before envi- 
sioned, 

We are certain that this committee will 
agree that today’s business activities and 
essential governmental functions at the Na- 
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tional, State, and local level could not keep 
pace with our needs and requirements with- 
out the use of office machines which are now 
taxable under section 4191 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. We now have the latest types 
of office machines, developed through exten- 
sive and costly research programs, many of 
which are limited and highly specialized in 
their use and necessarily involve extremely 
high engineering and development costs. 
These modern machines are mere prototypes 
of the faster and more efficient machines of 
tomorrow which are planned and designed 
to keep business, government, and scientific 
research functioning at the most efficient 
levels. 

The role of the modern office machine in 
the area of national defense planning is well 
known to this committee and to Congress. 
In this critical field, business machines are 
indispensable and, as in the business world, 
they make possible the saving of countless 
man-hours and costs in the performance of 
essential governmental functions. 

The Federal excise tax on these essential 
machines is a substantial cost item, and thus 
the tax becomes a direct burden upon doing 
business and contributes materially to its 
cost. The tax not only affects the price 
to the immediate purchaser—manufacturer, 
distributor, processor, etc—but as an im- 
creased cost of the basic business tool it con- 
tributes to the increased cost of his business 
operations and, as pointed out in the com- 
mittee report above quoted, it becomes a 
business operating expense and a part of the 
cost of goods and services generally. 

The tax on business machines which di- 
rectly increases the cost of doing business 
is the type of tax that Congress has pre- 
viously declared should be eliminated. The 
needs of business are such that today's busi- 
nessman has no alternative as far as office 
machines are concerned, There are no sub- 
stitutes; he must have them if he expects to 
sell goods or services and meet competition, 
both domestic and foreign. In purchasing 
this indispensable office tool, he has no 
choice but to pay the tax and add it to the 
cost of his product. The burden of the tax 
does not discriminate between the large and 
the small manufacturer or user of office 
machines, Its impact is felt by the proprie- 
tor, partnership, and the corporation—both 
large and small, and the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, the largest single user of office 
equipment and the industry's largest single 
customer. Virtually everyone engaged in 
producing and selling essential goods or 
services is subject to the burden of this tax. 

We should also like to elaborate upon the 
unwholesome aspect of this tax at a time of 
economic recession: 

The impact of the recession upon business 
machines manufacturers. During the past 3 
months Congress has expressed deep con- 
cern with the marked decline in the volume 
of manufacturing, attended by mounting 
unemployment figures and reduced purchas- 
ing power. Various committees of Congress 
have expressed surprise at the rigidity of 
prices for manufactured goods, Unless the 
widening gap between the rising price level 
and declining purchasing power is quickly 
arrested, there is a danger that the recession 
will be transformed into a major economic 
depression. 

Recent figures on sales and employment in 
the Office Machines Industry reveal that 
the manufacturers of such equipment have 
suffered to a substantially greater degree 
than industry generally, the erosive effects 
of these economic trends. Employment in 
this industry declined 15.1 percent from 
February 1957 to February 1958 according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics report on 
Em and Earnings (vol. 4, No. 10, 
April 1958). During this same period em- 
ployment in nonagricultural establishments 
declined only 2.9 percent. Thus far, the 
Bureau has not submitted data on employ- 
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ment in the Office Machines Industry for 
more recent months of the current calendar 
year. The industry’s data for March 1958 
show that domestic sales of typewriters de- 
clined 32.6 percent below the corresponding 
figure for March of 1957. 

This evidence of the inability of business 
and industry generally to purchase office 
machines is also indicated by the fact that 
during the last 3 months of 1957, sales of 
office machines in the United States fell 20.4 
percent below the volume sold in the last 
quarter of 1956.1 

When these figures are broken down by 
months the decline in sales and production 
of office machines is even more disturbing. 
‘Thus, in December 1957, the volume of sales 
in the United States was 27.1 percent below 
the corresponding month in 19562 

As repeal of the excise tax on business ma- 
chines would reduce prices from 6 to 10 per- 
cent, depending upon the method of sale, it 
will readily be perceived that the discontin- 
uation of this excise would effect an im- 
mediate important price reduction. It 
would not only enable many companies, 
especially small enterprises which are feeling 
the pinch of the recession, to buy needed 
office equipment, but would also require the 
manufacturer to recall large numbers of 
laidoff workers in order to meet increased 
demands. Hence, repeal of section 4191 
would have a twofold effect in counteract- 
ing the industrial recession. 

Despite the fact that the excise tax on 
business machines is contrary to the general 
Congressional principle of limiting excise 
taxes to nonbusiness cost items, opponents of 
repeal will contend that the condition of the 
United States Treasury is such that the rev- 
enue from this particular excise tax is needed. 
This factor, of course, is one that Congress 
must consider. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the amount of revenue real- 
ized from this tax is largely illusory. The 
Federal Government, for example, is the 
largest purchaser of business machines. 
Sales of such machines to it are not currently 
exempt from the tax and are included in the 
figures released by the Treasury showing total 
revenue from this source. Yet it is obvious 
that this is a mere boo’ ing transaction— 
an expensive one at that. Thus, the repeal 
of the tax, so far as business machines or- 
dered by the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, would not diminish total Federal rev- 
enue in the slightest. 

Moreover, the great bulk of other pur- 
chasers of office machines subject to the tax 
are commercial, banking, and manufacturing 
corporations which are already paying more 
than 50 percent of their profits to the Fed- 
eral Government under the corporate in- 
come-tax laws. Depreciation, or rental costs, 
of office machines are, of course, deductible 
expenses of business. But if the prices of 
these items were substantially decreased, as 
they inevitably would be, should Congress re- 
peal this excise tax, this item of deductible 
expense would be reduced proportionately, 
thus increasing the returns to which the 
corporate income tax is applicable. Similar- 
ly, as such a price reduction would stimulate 
sales, the Bureau of Internal Revenue could 
also recoup a substantial amount of revenue 
lost by repeal of the excise tax through the 
fact that profits and employment in this in- 
dustry would be increased, thereby bringing 
both producers and employees into higher 
income brackets. 

Consequently, it is our hope that when 
your committee is reviewing our tax struc- 
ture this year, consideration will be given 
not only to the inequitable character of a 
tax which singles out office machines alone 
among all the operating tools of industry, but 
also to the importance of legislative action 


7Only domestic sales are subject to the 
Federal excise tax. 
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which would stimulate employment in a de- 
pressed industry and bring needed price re- 
lief of an essential item of cost to industry 
generally. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, these 
taxes were largely established in war- 
time. The taxes were said to be “tem- 
porary” at that time. Their purpose was 
to hold down consumption and demand, 

Now the industry is in great trouble. 
It has borne the brunt of the recession. 
We should be trying to increase the 
production, sales, and employment in 
the industry. The removal of these ex- 
cise taxes would go a long way toward 
helping to accomplish our objective. 
For that reason I propose these amend- 
ments. 

In addition, these taxes are nuisances 
and fall, as do virtually all sales taxes, 
disproportionately on the low and mid- 
dle income groups. The taxes are there- 
fore regressive and greatly distort our 
tax system. 

Finally, Mr. President, the retailers 
now not only pass the tax along but in 
many cases the markup is on the tax 
itself, so that the 10-percent tax be- 
comes in many cases a 15- or 20-percent 
tax when finally paid by the consumer. 

We can, therefore, look to a great re- 
duction in the price of most of these 
items—because these retailers are in a 


very competitive industry—if the 
amendments are passed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 


amendments would cost the Treasury 
$2 billion. Last night we adopted 
amendments which would occasion a re- 
duction of income of around $700 mil- 
lion. If the amendments are adopted 
they will cancel out all the revenue 
which would be provided by the exten- 
sion of the taxes provided in the bill. I 
hope the amendments will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Douctas]. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
‘Texas (Mr, Jonnson], the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney! is absent because of illness 
in the family. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is absent because of a death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mf. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeEL- 
LAN], If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Arkansas would vote 
“nay.” 
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I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RussELL] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Know tanp], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Martin] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] are absent on official busi- 
ness. A 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ohio 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.tanp]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote ‘‘yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Carroll Kennedy Morse 
Douglas Langer Murray 
Fulbright Long Pastore 
Hennings Magnuson Proxmire 
Hill Malone Sparkman 
Humphrey Mansfield Symington 
Johnston, S.C. McNamara 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Dworshak Neuberger 
Anderson Eastland Potter 
Barrett Ervin Revercomb 
Beall Flanders Robertson 
Bennett Frear Saltonstall 
Bible Green Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Bush Hoblitzell Smith, N. J, 
Butler Holland Stennis 
Byrd Hruska Talmadge 
Carlson Ives Thurmond 
Case, N. J Javits Thye 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Watkins 
Chavez Kerr Wiley 
Church Kuchel Williams 
Cooper Lausche Young 
Cotton Monroney 
Curtis Morton 

NOT VOTING—21 

Bricker Jackson McClellan 
Capehart Jenner O'Mahoney 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Ellender Kefauver Purtell 
Goldwater Knowland Russell 
Gore Martin,Iowa Smathers 
Hayden Martin, Pa. Yarborough 


So Mr. DovcLas’ amendments were re- 
jected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the Doug- 
las amendments were rejected be recon- 
sidered. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add the following: 
Sec. 4. Repeal of tax on local telephone 

service. 

(a) Repeal: Section 4251 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
communications) is amended by striking 
out, in the table contained therein, the 
following: 

“Local telephone service..........-.... 

(b) Technical amendments: 

(1) Section 4252 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to definition of 
local telephone service) and section 4253 
(a) of such Code (relating to exemption of 
certain coin-operated telephones) are re- 
pealed. 

(2) Section 4253 (b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to news services) is amended by striking 


out “, except with respect to local telephone 
service.” . 

(c) Effective date: The amendments and 
repeals made by subsections (a) and (b) 
shall apply to amounts paid on or after the 
first day of the first month which begins 
more than 10 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this act for communication 
service or facilities rendered on or after such 
first day. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide a one-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, and to repeal the tax on 
local telephone service.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered, and 
which will be the last amendment I shall 
offer, would repeal the 10 percent Fed- 
eral excise tax on local telephone calls. 
It would not remove the tax on long- 
distance calls. 

This tax was first levied in 1941, as an 
emergency measure, to raise revenue and 
to curtail the public use of the service 
which was then vital to the defense 
effort. 

Time and again previous Congresses 
have promised to repeal this tax. I be- 
lieve this promise should be kept, and 
that such action is long overdue; but 
above and beyond the moral issue of re- 
pealing an obnoxious temporary wartime 
tax, the measure I have proposed would 
provide some very real stimulus to the 
economy. 

More than 38 million households, or 
nearly 80 percent of all the homes in the 
United States, are called upon to pay 
this 10 percent tax 12 times each year. 
It is paid, not by the telephone compa- 
nies, but by the users of the service. Ten 
percent is added to each bill, and passed 
on to the telephone user. It costs the 
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American taxpayer about $375 million 
per year, 

The removal of some excise taxes 
would not necessarily guarantee that the 
taxpayer would receive the taxed item 
at a lower cost, but this is certainly not 
true of the 10 percent tax on local tele- 
phone service. The repeal of this tax 
would constitute an immediate and com- 
plete saving to 38 million American 
households. 

Telephone service today is not a lux- 
ury. It is a necessity. It is the only 
home utility service subject to a Federal 
excise tax, for electricity, gas, and water 
are tax free. 

In 1951, when other taxes were in- 
creased because of the war in Korea, 
the Federal excise tax on electrical en- 
ergy was removed. At that time, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
explained that the Federal excise tax on 
electrical energy was one of the most 
burdensome, with respect to lower-in- 
come groups, and that the variation in 
the amount of the tax was small between 
lower- and higher-income groups. To- 
day the telephone is as much of a neces- 
sity in the household as electrical 
energy; and the tax on local telephone 
service is no less burdensome now in time 
of peace than was the tax on electrical 
energy in 1951 in time of war. 

I ask unanimous consent that some 
material dealing with the tax be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
May 24, 1958] 
Excise Taxes DISCRIMINATORY 
(By Leslie Gould) 

New Yorx.—Uncle Sam puts a $10 bil- 
lion bite over and above income taxes on 
the consuming public each year. These 
are the excise taxes covering a wide range 
of products and services. 

This bite is after income taxes. So the 
excise taxes are taxes on taxes, as is the 
New York State income tax. 

Excise taxes in the main are discrimina- 
tory, picking on one segment of business 
and passing by other and in some instances 
competing lines. This is not an argument 
for broadening and extending the excise 
taxes. It is only to show how ridiculous 
some of them are—such as baby bath oil 
being taxed as a cosmetic. 

Many of the excise taxes were imposed in 
wartime with the main purpose to dis- 
courage spending for some essential serv- 
ices. Money raising was secondary—or sọ 
it was said at the time. 

Two such discriminatory taxes are the 10 
percent on local telephone service and on 
plane, bus, and railroad travel. Both should 
be dropped. While there is some luxury 
service provided in both—the midnight call 
to an absent girl friend and travel to a vaca- 
tion spot—the vast bulk is essential. The 
swain would probably make the same claim, 
but his point would be debatable. 

In wartime it was necessary to curb use 
of phones and travel. Both were overloaded. 
A by-word in those days was—Is this trip or 
call necessary? 

The local telephone user is now paying 
$350 million a year and the air, bus, and 
plane traveler $250 million. 

In addition to the tax on local phone sery- 
ice, there is the tax on toll calls, and on 
telegraph, cable, and radio messages. Uncle 
Sam collects $250 million on that service, 
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so the direct bite on the phone, cable, and 
telegraph user is $600 million. 

The 34 million telephone users pay in- 
direct taxes of $1 billion 300 million. These 
include income tax and State and local 
levies—all of which are passed on to the 
consumer. It amounts to 20 cents out of 
every dollar of revenue. 

‘The 10 percent local tax on phone service 
is discriminatory. This is an essential sery- 
ice, ranking with gas and electricity which 
are not so taxed. 

The transportation tax also is discrim- 
poet It is having an effect now on 
travel. 


[From the Rochester (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of May 21, 1958] 


THE TELEPHONE EXCISE Tax 


Recently President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to Congress that the Federal Gov- 
ernment aid the States financially by re- 
turning to them 40 percent of the telephone 
excise tax collected. The President acted 
after his committee completed a study to 
give back certain powers and also tax moneys 
to the 48 governmental units. The 40 per- 
cent would be paid out of the United States 
Treasury for 5 years and by that time each 
of the States would be given the right to 
institute a telephone excise tax of its own. 

This was a generous gesture on the part 
of the President but he failed to say how 
this would aid the telephone users, who pay 
the tax. It might help some States finan- 
cially in a small way but once legislatures 
started levying telephone excise taxes these 
would be expected to increase year after 
year—with the telephone subscribers paying 
the bill. 

The 10-percent excise tax on telephone 
bills is discriminatory as it is, along with 
railroads, is the only utility bearing such 
a burden. It was instituted as a wartime 
measure but has been carried on ever since 
as an easy way to get money. At the time, 
the telephone was listed by Congress as a 
luxury and something that should be taxed 
along with liquor, perfume, and mink coats. 
We are certain no one today would consider 
the telephone a luxury. 

The telephone companies do not benefit 
in any way by this tax. They simply col- 
lect it for the Government. If it were abol- 
ished, as it should be, the subscriber and 
long-distance users would benefit imme- 
diately. 

It is estimated that the seven telephone 
exchanges in the Fulton County area col- 
lected from 6,158 subscribers approximately 
$50,000 in 1957 excise taxes and sent it on 
to Washington. Thus, it can be seen that 
quite a savings would be made locally if 
this tax was eliminated. Nearly $700 mil- 
lion was collected last year in the United 
States. 

If Congress should give serious thought to 
a reduction in taxes, the start should be 
made with the telephone excise levy. Tele- 
phone users can start the ball rolling by 
writing their Senators and Representatives 
now letting them know their sentiments, 
[From the Madison (N. C.) Messenger of May 

8, 1958] 
REMOVE EXCISE Tax ON TELEPHONE SERVICE 

Telephone service is an essential of present 
day living. Jobs depend on it. Lives de- 
pend upon it. Trade and commerce depend 
on it. 

In spite of this recognized fact, an excise 
tax—inaugurated by the Federal Government 
in 1941 as an emergency war measure—on 
telephone service, is still on the books. Your 
use of telephone service, today is costing you 
an extra 10 percent because of this tax. 

The telephone excise tax is highly dis- 
criminatory. It classes the telephone with 
such luxury items as furs, perfume, and 
jewelry. Telephones, electricity, and gas are 
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all regarded as household necessities, yet 
there is no excise tax on electricity or gas. 

At present the telephone companies of 
America are paying over $1,500,000,000 in 
regular taxes to the Federal Government. 
The discriminatory excise tax—which we the 
users pay—totals around $55 million per 
year. This means that every user of tele- 
phone service in this country is paying an 
additional, and unnecessary, $14 per year per 


person. 

The telephone is the only household utility 
which is so taxed. The user pays this tax. 

Your telephone bill would be reduced 
automatically by 10 percent if this tax were 
removed. 

In view of this situation, this paper be- 
lieves that every effort should be made by 
the telephone users of this country to secure 
the removal of this tax. 

Most Americans are willing to bear their 
fair share of the tax load; but in the case 
of the continuing excise, or luxury, tax on 
telephone service, most of us feel we have 
had it. 


[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Guardian of 
March 1958] 


Qui Vive? 
(By the Sentry) 
LINE BUSY 


It seems almost incredible, in view of its 
present widespread use in this country, that 
the telephone is not yet a hundred years old. 
It was on March 7, 1876, that Alexander G. 
Bell received his first patent to protect his 
invention of the telephone. It is a wonder- 
ful instrument in the hands of those who 
know how to use it properly, but it can be- 
come a real nuisance when used by children 
or by adults who have never grown up, 
Most of us haye heard of instances in which 
people who are on party lines suffer because 
of the childish actions or the curiosity of 
some of those who are on the same line, 
There have been times when some of these 
subscribers had no consideration for others. 
Cases have been related in which parties 
using the line have refused to surrender its 
use for an emergency, such as a need to re- 
port a fire or to call a doctor. It is hard to 
believe that such inconsiderate people exist, 
but they do, for reliable reports verify the 
facts. Then there are others who seem to 
always forget that they are using a business 
phone, and that they should limit their con- 
versation to the minimum of necessity. In 
other instances, it is reported that school- 
children do their lessons by helping each 
other over the telephone and thus prevent 
their elders from making or receiving calls. 
The prize story on this subject concerned a 
teen-aged girl whose parents installed a pri- 
vate telephone for her, but she was always 
using the family phone. When her father 
asked her why she didn’t use her own tele- 
phone, she said that she was afraid someone 
would call her and her line would be busy. 
Parents should teach their children to use 
the telephone in a polite and reasonable 
fashion. Not all the telephone evils can be 
attributed to the average citizens. Some- 
times the Government gets in on the act. 
There is a tax which has been placed on the 
telephone service which cannot be called a 
luxury tax, because the telephone is essen- 
tial, nor a war tax, because there is no war 
going on. The tax on local and long dis- 
tance calls is 10 percent. The tax is col- 
lected by the telephone company, but it 
merely acts as a tax collector for the Govern- 
ment. This is a discriminatory tax because 
@ person has no choice but to use the tele- 
phone and when he does, he must pay it. 
It is not like a luxury tax which a person 
may avoid by refraining from its use, The 
telephone is the only utility which is so 
taxed. At the present time, when so many 
Ways and means are being discussed to re- 
lieve the stress of the current recession, 
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there is no question but that the rescinding 
of the tax upon telephone conversation 
would be a most welcome release from & 
burden that really adds considerably to the 
high cost of living. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON EXCISE TAXES 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune Mountain 
States, January 6, 1958: “A special commit- 
tee studying ways to have the States as- 
sume more responsibility for local programs 
now financed by the Federal Government has 
recommended that States take over part of 
the present 10 percent Federal tax on local 
telephone service. * * * This may be a mer- 
itorious proposal to bring both taxing and 
financing of local functions closer to the 
local situation. But it should be empha- 
sized that as far as the taxpayer is concerned, 
it will be of no consequence. He would still 
pay the same 10 percent on his telephone 
service, only under the new plan 6 percent 
of it would go to Uncle Sam and 4 percent 
would go to his own State. 

“This whole tax situation as it applies par- 
ticularly to telephone service has just been 
forcefully brought home to Utahans during 
the current heading on applications for an 
increase in telephone rates here. One of 
the exhibits presented by an accounting firm 
employed by the State pointed out that un- 
der the company proposal customers would 
have to pay an additional $2,356,723 a year. 
But the company would only net something 
under a million dollars of this money—the 
rest of the increased charge going in higher 
excise, income, sales, and franchise tax pay- 
ments to Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. All this emphasizes two things. 
First, that it's always the poor old end-of- 
the-line consumer who really pays the taxes. 
Second, that once a tax is imposed it’s almost 
a cinch that in one form or another it’s there 
to stay.” 

Maquoketa (Iowa) Jackson Sentinel 
Northwestern Bell January 17, 1958: “One of 
the problems this session of the 85th Con- 
gress could consider would be the excise taxes 
on telephone service. In an era of satellites, 
space travel, and an intensified military pre- 
paredness program, it might appear less 
than the proverbial drop in the bucket to 
peck away on such a subject. Be that as it 
may, we believe—and have for some time— 
that excise taxes on phone communications 
should be repealed. The 10 percent Federal 
excise tax amounts to a considerable sum in a 
year’s time. * * * Telephone communica- 
tion is essential to commerce, industry, and 
the social life of the Nation. It can scarcely 
be looked upon as a luxury item. But it is 
that—since it’s subject to an excise tax 
which normally applies to such luxuries as 
furs, liquors, cosmetics, etc. Secondly, pub- 
lic-opinion polls report finding the phone 
excise tax is the most unpopular of all the 
excise taxes because it adds to the cost of a 
genuine necessity, not a needless luxury.” 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Leader of April 
30, 1958] 
Tren PERCENT WARTIME Tax STILL LEVIED ON 
A TELEPHONE BILLS 

‘Taxes, once levied, are mighty hard to get 
rid of. 

During World War II, innumerable excise 
taxes were adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide funds for the war effort, and 
to be repealed once the emergency ended. 
Many of them are still with us. 

An example is the 10-percent excise tax 
on telephone service, which, from the stand- 
point of the Federal Government, is just as 
ideal a source of revenue as can be thought 
up. The taxpayer can’t evade it because it is 
collected as a part of his telephone bill, and 
the Government has little bother with it be- 
cause the telephone companies collect the 
tax and send it on to Washington. 
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While this tax, like many of the others, 
was perhaps necessary during the war, it 
no longer can be justified. It is discrimina- 
tory, for the telephone is the only household 
utility that is so taxed. It is burdensome 
because it is a surcharge on top of all the 
other telephone-company taxes that are 
paid by the customers. It has been figured 
that, of every $1 the average telephone user 
Pays, 28 cents goes for taxes. 

Today the telephone is not merely a lux- 
ury, but virtually a necessity in business 
and in the home. Nevertheless, it is taxed 
as if it were a luxury, and at the same ten 
percent at which many luxury items are 
taxed. 

It is one levy that should be repealed, and 
its removal would reduce the telephone costs 
of millions of families and business firms 
throughout the United States. 


[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette of 
December 12, 1957] 
Uriniry TAXES 

In a sense the public service commission 
was running interference for Southwestern 
Bell when it established a formula for the 
municipal franchise tax on telephones. The 
telephone company at the moment is em- 
broiled with the new Little Rock board of 
directors in an effort to obtain a reduction 
in the present $75,000 annual city level. 

The effect of the new formula, which 
establishes a per telephone annual rate run- 
ning from 80 cents in the smaller cities to 
$1.07 in the larger ones, would be to cut the 
company’s annual payment to Little Rock 
to $54,000. 

The city could, however, continue to col- 
lect franchise taxes in excess of the PSC 
formula, but if it did so the company would 
be required to pass the excess directly to its 
local customers instead of including the 
payment in its tax base and in effect spread- 
ing it over all its customers in the State. 

Whether the new formula is fair or not is 
open to some question. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to quarrel with the theory behind it. 
Utilities operating on a statewide basis are 
entitled to a reasonable standardization of 
municipal levies. There is no justice in 
their being required to pay a far heavier tax 
rate in one community than in another, as 
is presently the case, with all their custom- 
ers sharing the burden even though the 
great majority receive no benefit from the 
local levy. 

PERMANENT 

There has been widespread rejoicing over 
an administration proposal to arrest the 
drift toward centralization by turning over 
to State governments 40 percent of the Fed- 
eral tax now collected on local telephone 
calls, 

This act of self-abnegation on the part of 
a wise and mimous Federal Govern- 
ment will, it is said, enable the States to 
take over the support of their own voca- 
tional educational systems and pay for mu- 
nicipal waste treatment plants, and thus is 
á blow for liberty and States rights. 

What nobody has pointed out so far, how- 
ever, is that the tax which the Federal 
Government proposes surrendering to the 
States was on of those World War II “emer- 
gency” levies which are still with us. 

As the people of Arkansas know from 
experience with their State taxes, not to 
mention Federal ones, “temporary” levies 
tend to become permanently grafted on the 
tax structure. 

So it has been with many of the revenue 
devices adopted at Washington during World 
War II. Actually, as we recall the excise tax 
on telephone bills was “sold” to the people 
as being not only a revenue measure, but a 
means of clearing the lines for essential de- 
fense business and for calis to and from 
“the boys in uniform.” There now are far 
fewer boys in uniform and will be fewer 
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still if the Eisenhower administration con- 
tinues to cut back on Armed Forces person- 
nel, but the emergency telephone tax 
continues. 3 

The “emergency” is, of course, still with 
us, in altered form. Even so, other wartime 
excise levies have been knocked out or 
trimmed back, so, theoretically at least, the 
telephone companies have been able to live 
with the hope that someday they and their 
customers might also be freed of this par- 
ticular tax burden, 

The first time the telephone people heard 
that their temporary tax now was regarded 
as permanent was when the proposal was 
unveiled to share the take with State and 
local governments which, of course, already 
collect their own taxes on telephone com- 
pany operations. The poor Bell people 
might be forgiven for crying “foul” and re- 
marking that, in effect, they're spending our 
(or rather, the telephone user’s) money. 


[From Rochester (Ind.) News-Sentinel of 
January 1958] 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
EDITOR, THE NEWS-SENTINEL: 

One of the largest contributors to the cost 
of government is the telephone user. Most 
people think of the taxes on the telephone 
company only as money paid out by the 
business. But every tax dollar the telephone 
company pays out, it must first take in— 
from telephone users. There is no other 
way. Taxes are necessarily a part of the cost 
of service. 

Nearly $1.5 billion in taxes was paid by 
United States telephone customers in 1957. 
That is equivalent to 20 cents out of every 
dollar that the industry received for service. 

These facts indicate that the telephone is 
carrying its share of the country’s tax load. 
But in addition to the taxes which make up 
the $1.5 billion annual payment, there is 
another tax burden piled on top of them, 
This is the Federal excise tax of 10 percent 
already mentioned. In 1957 this increased 
the total United States tax on telephone 
service by an additional $550 million. — 

The telephone industry believes that this 
tax is discriminatory. Telephone service is 
an essential of American life. Jobs depend 
on it. Lives depend on it, Trade and com- 
merce depend on it. 

But it is subject to excise tax at the same 
rate as furs, perfume, and jewelry. In fact; 
only a very few things, such as liquor, to- 
bacco, club dues and cabarets, are taxed at 
a higher rate. 

Telephones, electricity, and gas are all 
regarded as household necessities. Therm is 
no Federal tax on electricity or gas. Nor is 
there any on local transportation. But the 
use of the telephone is taxed 10 percent. One 
necessity carries a load that the others do 
not. 

The tax on local phone service began in 
1941 as an emergency measure. The time 
has come for its repeal. It should not be 
continued longer lest it may come to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the tax 
structure. 

When this discriminatory tax is repealed 
the subscriber alone will benefit. None of it 
is retained by the company. It would mean 
@ substantial reduction in individual 
monthly telephone bills, both on rental and 
long distance calls. 

We fully recognize the great problems in- 
volved in obtaining enough tax revenue to 
meet all the country’s needs. But there is 
always the need, also—and lawmakers are 
always trying—to be as fair as possible in 
spreading the burden. We urge therefore 
that in doing whatever is n to solve 


immediate problems they will also consider 
how to avoid perpetuating a high-rate excise 
tax on essential service. For even without 
this, telephone users are paying a pretty big 
share of the Nation’s tax bill. 

Roscoe D. Pontius. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we are 
about to conclude voting on a bill which 
would extend the excise taxes. I have 
consistently voted against all amend- 
ments which have been proposed to the 
pending bill. Many of the amendments 
I should have liked to support. In fact, 
I should like very much to vote in favor 
of the pending amendment, but I shall 
not do so. I do not believe it is an 
amendment which should be adopted, 
even though there is involved a tax which 
extends into every home, or at least into 
38 million homes in the country, and is 
a tax which is shown on bills rendered 
monthly. It is a tax which would be re- 
moved immediately. That is not true of 
some taxes, which are included in the cost 
of an article when it is sold, and is not 
Separately shown. 

I say very frankly that, while I shall 
vote against the pending amendment, 
when we come to the point of removing 
taxes, if we wish to remove a tax which 
is felt in every home in the Nation, cer- 
tainly this is a tax whose removal should 
receive very serious consideration. 

Mr. MALONE. I join the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas in saying 
that the tax should be removed, and I 
shall vote for its removal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]; the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatu- 
ERS], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SyMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness 
in the family. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] is absent because of a death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Arkansas would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], If present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Missouri would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr, PUR- 
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TELL], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowLanp], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Martin] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. 

, The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business be- 
cause of duty with the Air Force. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. PAYNE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.tanp]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is paired with the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Maine would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Barrett Hruska Murray 
Bible Humphrey Pastore 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Potter 
Carroll Kennedy Proxmire 
Churea Kuchel Revercomb 
Cotton Langer Smith, Maine 
Douglas Magnuson Sparkman 
Fulbright Malone Talmadge 
Hennings Mansfield Thye 
tll McNamara Watkins 
Hoblitzell Morse 
NAYS—43 
Aiken Dworshak Monroney 
Allott Eastland Morton 
Anderson Ellender Mundt 
Beall Neuberger 
Bennett Flanders Robertson 
Bridges Frear Saltonstall 
Bush Green Schoeppel 
Byrd Hickenlooper Smith, N.J. 
Carlson Holland tennis 
Case, N. J Ives Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak., Javits Wiley 
Chavez Jordan 
Cooper Kerr Young 
Curtis Lausche 
Dirksen Long 
NOT VOTING—21 
Bricker Jenner O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Clark Kefauver Purtell 
Goldwater Knowland Russell 
Gore Martin, Iowa Smathers 
Hayden Martin, Pa. Symington 
Jackson McClellan Yarborough 
So Mr. DoucLas’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12695) was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide a 1-year extension 
of the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and to 
repeal the taxes on transportation of 
persons and property.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed with the Senate amendment and 
numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. CuurcHu in the 
chair) appointed Mr. BYRD, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. Martin of Pcnnsyl- 
vania, and Mr. WILLIAMS conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES EXHIBIT AT 
BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I see by the June 18 issue 
of the New York Times that President 
Eisenhower is irked by the United States 
exhibit at the Brussels Fair, and his irri- 
tation at reports on it is such that he has 
dispatched George V. Allen, director of 
the United States Information Agency, to 
make a first-hand check on our exhibit. 
R OE to the New York Times ar- 

icle: 

The President acted at the instance of Re- 
publican Senate leaders. They told him at 
their weekly White House conference this 
morning of complaints from constituents 
who had visited the fair. 


This is all especially interesting to me, 
for on the Senate floor on March 27, 1958, 
I cited some of the shortcomings of the 
United States exhibit at the Brussels 
Eer and asked that a check be made 
of it. 

In my statement at that time I re- 
ferred to an editorial in the March 18 is- 
sue of the Anderson (S. C.) Independent 
entitled “Who’s Crazy Now?—Big United 
States Exhibit at Brussels Plays Up Prob- 
lems.” That editorial claimed the ex- 
hibit in question featured the worst as- 
spects of American life, literally gave our 
Nation a black eye and was a mighty poor 
Dece of propaganda. The editorial also 
S : 


You can safely wager that Russia won't 
have pictures and displays of its crowded 
slums, its long lines waiting to buy food, its 
prison slave camps, its executions, and its 
women digging sewers, 


In my remarks on March 27 I asked 
the following pertinent questions: 

Did the State Department planners hatch 
out this one? 

Did the Voice of America strategists have 
their hand in the pie? 

How about the International Office of the 
Department of Commerce? Did they con- 
cur? 

: Perhaps the CIA was solicited for its opin- 
on. 


And how about the White House adviser on 
psychological strategy—or was he even con- 
sulted in this miscarriage of how to win 
friends and influence people? 
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On March 27, I also said: 

In enlightened self interest, in the name 
of American achievements since the founda- 
tion of the Republic, in consideration of the 
harassed American taxpayer, I feel we have 
the duty to inquire further into this propa- 
ganda fiasco before we in the Senate become 
a final part of this sabotage of our informa- 
tion program. 


Mr. President, for the life of me I can- 
not understand why such an important 
medium as the Brussels Fair, with its op- 
portunity to impress the world with the 
real America, was treated in such a slip- 
shod way by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. From all accounts, we could not 
have done worse with our exhibit if we 
had let the Russians plan it for us. 

President Ejisenhower’s dispatching 
Mr. Allen to make a hurried inspection of 
our Brussels exhibit at this late date is a 
classic example of locking the barn after 
the horse has fled. -~ 

What is needed more than an inspec- 
tion trip is a thorough-going probe by 
Congress to determine how such a fiasco 
was allowed to come about in the first 
place and who is responsible for it. It is 
high time we put our finger on those peo- 
ple, acting in the name of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, 
who are forever putting us in a bad light 
before the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the New York Times article of 
June 18 on this subject, and also the 
March 18 editorial of the Anderson 
S.C.) Independent. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 18, 1958] 


BRUSSELS Exurstr Inxs EISsENHOWER—VERY 
IRRITATED, HE SENDS AN Am To Sir Com- 
PLAINTS 

(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, June 17.—A very irritated 
President Eisenhower undertook today to find 
out whether the United States exhibit at the 
Brussels Fair is as bad as some critics say. 

He ordered George V. Allen, Director of 
the United States Information Agency, to 
make a flying inspection trip to the fair and 
give him a persomal report. Mr. Allen will 
leave tomorrow. 

The President acted at the instance of 
Republican Senate leaders. They told him 
at their weekly White House conference this 
morning of complaints from constituents 
who had visited the fair. 

What specifically made the President very 
irritated, according to Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, was one businessman’s 
detailed description of the exhibit. 

The Senator read to the President a 314- 
page letter he had received from the man, 
whom he declined to identify. President 
Eisenhower immediately directed Mr. Allen 
to make an on-the-spot investigation, Mr. 
Brmces reported. 

The letterwriter said he saw the fair last 
month in a party of 23 tourists from Ohio 
and Illinois. 

“To every American I met, including every- 
one in our tour party, the exhibit was be- 
wildering and completely unlike the America 
we know,” he wrote. 

For example, he reported, “as you enter 
the main doorway, there is a thick plate- 
glass baffle about 4 feet high * * * on which 
is etched in black a picture of a man on a 
beach to a woman bare to the waist 
with what seems to be an Indian hairdress.” 
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In the background, he added, “her tribes- 
men are roasting the lower half of a human 
body on a spit.” 

Immediately behind this was a chair used 
in a school in the 1700’s, and the card be- 
neath it “conveys the idea in three languages 
that children today use the same chair,” he 
said. 

“A group I saw read the card and burst 
into laughter,” he added. 


FLOATING ORANGE PEELS 


“In the center of the main hall there is 
a pond and on this and hanging over it are 
several odd-shaped mobiles,” the letter con- 
tinued. “On the water also was a scum coat- 
ing with floating orange peels and other 
refuse. 

“Proceeding ahead along the right side of 
the main hall * * * we have a plaster statue 
of Washington in very poor condition, a 
carved eagle, and a wooden Indian. This is 
all the statuary I could find. 

“Then we have a series of oil paintings 
of the Grandma Moses era * * * the cave- 
men made better pictures on the walls of 
their caves. 

“I presume the intention was to show the 
great strides we have made in art because 
the next exhibit of about 40 to 50 feet long 
and 10 feet high is a portable partition on 
which are sketched such beauties as the girl 
with two eyes on one side of her head, the 
tipsy modern sipping her highball, etc.” 

A television display on the other side of 
the pond showed programs that “were in part 
so unreal as to cause an observer to dismiss 
the entire exhibit as false propaganda,” the 
writer said. 

“For example, we see a woman coming 
from the supermarket with a bag of groceries, 
getting into her private plane and returning 
by air to her suburban home,” he reported. 

As for what he called the exhibit’s piece de 
resistance, a fashion show, the businessman 
said the part he had seen “did not compare 
favorably with what I have seen put on by 
a department store in Park Forest, Ill.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS HELD ABSENT 


“Nowhere is there an exhibit of our in- 
dustrial achievements,” he complained. “No- 
where can the visitors see how America lives. 
No exhibit shows how we tax ourselves to 
help the other people of the world.” 

The only automobile on display is the 
first model Ford, he observed. Also shown, 
he said, is an electronic computing machine 
“of the type that was discontinued because 
it served no practical use.” 

The writer said the Soviet Union’s exhibit, 
by contrast, presented “all of those things I 
expected to see in the American exhibit"— 
tremendous murals “showing happy people 
playing and working together and industrial 
displays including airplanes, modern auto- 
mobiles, and a model of the Soviet sputnik.” 

“I left the exhibit with a full understand- 
ing of what they were trying to sell,” he 
added. “When I had left the American ex- 
hibit, I was completely bewildered as to its 
purpose. * * * 

“I found no favorable comment in all of 
Brussels. All 24 of our party, including a 
Swiss guide, were disgusted and indignant.” 


— 


[From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of 
March 18, 1958] 


Wuo’s Crazy Now?—Bic UNITED STATES Ex- 
HIBIT AT BRUSSELS PLAYS Up PROBLEMS 

The costly exhibit of the United States at 
the world’s fair in Brussels, Belgium, this 
spring and summer will reflect against the 
South as effectively as if Russia instead of 
the United States taxpayers were paying for 
it. A so-called side attraction to the big 
building in the United States area arouses 
our ire. 

We hereby quote from a news story in the 
New York Times which describes three ar- 
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chitecturally symbolic buildings at the fair 
which will house a report on three of this 
Nation’s big problems—segregation, the city, 
and nature. 

Here is the paragraph that describes the 
first of the three pavilions which ts 20 feet 
long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet wide: 

“In the first pavilion, a jumbled. erystal 
shape, visitors will see a maze of 
newspaper clippings telling about southern 
school difficulties, bus boycotts and discrimi- 
nation in housing, and about slums and 
urban sprawl, floods and erosions.” 

The second and third fancy buildings, 
presumably as curiously concocted as the 
jumbled crystal shape of the first, will have 
less chaotic walls, according to the Times. 
There will be photos and charts document- 
ing moves toward the improvement of the 
Negro’s status and so on. One picture in 
the third building will show white, Negro, 
and oriental children playing together. 

Now is this the sort of exhibit we are 
going to spend millions on to try to impress 
the world with the United States? If this 
is the way to do it, somebody is crazy as a 
loon. 

The Senate approved tentatively a total of 
$14,300,000 for United States participation 
at the fair, to which 51 countries have been 
invited. 

The appropriation is supposed to match 
that of Russia, which has been putting out 
all kinds of propaganda and rumors that it 
would spend a vast fortune on its exhibits. 

It seems at the moment the United States 
is merely trying to beat Russia’s spending 
instead of doing an intelligent job of telling 
the world about our country. 

Is bragging about the Little Rock school 
mess and the illegal enforcement of a Su- 
preme Court decision by Federal troops, 
displaying the worst side of the bus problem 
and all the sore spots in our growing coun- 
try the proper way to spend money to show 
the rest of the world the greatness and 
goodness of America? 

What is the purpose of the United States 
exhibit anyhow? 

Is it to give the United States a black eye 
or to show some of the many good qualities? 

Does the United States have any obliga- 
tion to the rest of the world to dramatize 
slums, social disputes, our unemployment, 
our highway deaths, and our mental insti- 
tutions? We have plenty of evils, and every 
other country has them. 

You can safely wager that Russia won't 
have pictures and displays of its crowded 
slums, its long lines waiting to buy food, 
its prison slave camps, its executions, and 
its women digging sewers. 

There'll be plenty of pictures of the 
Bolshoi Ballet, the Russian art museums, 
plenty of other modern machines, including 
of course, old and new model sputniks with 
perhaps a slice of the moon. 

A conference at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology last year advised the 
State Department to play down the self- 
righteousness of this country and play up 
the evils and sore spots—for what reason 
we would not know. Dr. Walt W. Rostow, 
an M. E. T. economist, suggested that the 
exhibition be in the nature of unfinished 
business. 

The American taxpayers would be suckers 
to throw away their money on such poison- 


ous propaganda. It is not too late to call 
a halt. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of House 
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bill 11645, making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, TI 


should like to inquire of the acting ma- 
jority leader, and also of the chairman of 
the subcommittee handling the bill, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hit], whether they contemplate re- 
questing any yea-and-nay votes in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. HILL. So far as I am concerned, 
I do not contemplate requesting any yea- 
and-nay votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
among Senators on this side of the aisle 
there has been no indication that a yea- 
and-nay vote will be requested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I make that inquiry 
because I know that quite a number of 
Senators will leave on afternoon planes; 
and I wish to be assured about this mat- 
ter. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. : 

Mr. THYE. As the senior Republi- 
can member of the subcommittee, I can 
state to the distinguished acting minori- 
ty leader that in the committee there was 
no controversy about the bill, and no ma- 
jor questions were involved. There is 
only one question, and I believe it will 
be explained to the satisfaction of all. 
Therefore, I cannot foresee the neces- 
sity of a yea and-nay vote in connection 
with the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senators 
for that assurance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
11645) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments, as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 2, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$192,575” and in- 
sert “$201,575”, and in line 12, after the 
word “Standards”, to strike out “$995,- 
000” and insert “$1,004,000.” 

On page 4, line 6, after “(29 U. S. C. 
50)”, to strike out “$3,600,000” and insert 
“$3,700,000.” 

On page 5, line 6, after the name “Co- 
lumbia’’, to insert “and for the acquisi- 
tion of a building through such arrange- 
ments as may be required to provide 
quarters for such offices and facilities in 
the District of Columbia and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board, subject to the same con- 
ditions with respect to the use of these 
funds for such purposes as are applicable 
to the procurement of buildings for other 
State employment security agencies,” 
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On page 8, after line 22, to strike out: 
COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES, MEXICAN FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM 

For expenses necessary to enable the De- 
partment to determine compliance with the 
provisions of contracts entered into pursuant 
to the act of July 12, 1951, as amended, 
$480,600. 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, MEXICAN FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Department of Labor under the act of July 
12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119), as amended, includ- 
ing temporary employment of persons with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws, $2,250,- 
000, of which $910,600 shall be derived by 
transfer from the farm labor supply revolving 
fund: Provided, That reimbursement to the 
United States under agreements hereafter 
entered into pursuant to section 502 of the 
act of October 31, 1949, as amended (7 U. S.C. 
1462), shall include all expenses of main- 
taining and operating migration and recep- 
tion centers, including salaries and expenses 
of regular and other employees engaged 
therein. 


On page 11, line 8, after the word “ren- 
dered”, to strike out “$7,332,000” and in- 
sert “$7,517,000.” 

On page 12, line 21, after the word 
“operations”, to strike out “$9,300,000” 
and insert “$9,800,000.” 

On page 15, line 2, after “(Public Law 
420)”, to strike out “$785,000” and in- 
sert “$815,000.” 

On page 15, line 24, after the word 
“grounds”, to strike out “$3,900,000” and 
insert “$4,000,000.” 

On page 17, line 17, after “(70 Stat. 
293-296, 911)”, to strike out “$5,000,000” 
and insert “$6,000,000.” 

On page 18, line 7, after “(20 U. S. C. 
ch. 14)”, to strike out “$750,000” and in- 
sert “$850,000.” 

On page 18, at the beginning of line 
22, to strike out “$7,800,000” and insert 
“$7,850,000.” 

On page 19, at the beginning of line 
5, to strike out “$50,600,000” and insert 
“$51,600,000”, and in line 8, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “$3,600,000” 
and insert “$4,600,000.” 

On page 21, at the beginning of line 
18, to strike out “$22,000,000” and insert 
“$25,574,000.” 

On page 22, line 25, after the word 
“determine”, to strike out “$4,400,000” 
and insert “$5,800,000.” 

On page 23, line 3, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “$5,386,000” and in- 
sert “$6,886,000”, and in the same line, 
after the word “than”, to strike out 
“$3,000,000” and insert “$4,500,000.” 

On page 23, line 20, after the word 
“aircraft”, to strike out “$6,200,000” and 
insert “$7,150,000.” 

On page 23, after line 20, to insert: 

EQUIPMENT, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 

For purchase and installation of equip- 
ment, not otherwise provided, for the Com- 
municable Disease Center Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., $1,700,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1960. 


On page 24, at the beginning of line 
13, to strike out “$12,725,000” and insert 
“$13,315,000.” 

On page 24, line 23, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out ‘$121,200,000” 
and insert “$211,200,000”, in the same 
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line, after the word “which”, to strike 
out “$99,000,000” and insert “$150,000,- 
000”; on page 25, at the beginning of line 
2, to strike out “$21,000,000” and insert 
“$60,000,000”; in line 3, after the word 
“follows”, to strike out “$6,500,000” and 
insert “$20,000,000”; in line 4, after the 
word “centers”, to strike out “$6,500,000” 
and insert “$20,000,000”; in line 5, after . 
the word “impaired”, to strike out 
“$4,000,000” and insert “$10,000,000”; in 
line 6, after the word “and”, to strike out 
“$4,000,000” and insert “$10,000,000”; 
and in line 7, after the word “homes”, to 
strike out the colon and “Provided, That 
allotments under such parts C and G to 
the several States for the current fiscal 
year shall be made on the basis of 
amounts equal to the limitations speci- 
fied herein.” 

On page 25, line 14, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$1,300,000” 
and insert “$1,650,000.” 

On page 25, at the beginning of line 
18, to strike out “including $1,866,000 to 
be available only for payments for medi- 
cal care of dependents and retired per- 
sonnel under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (37 U. S. C., ch. 7),”, and on 
page 26, line 4, after the word “ammuni- 
tion”, to strike out “$44,730,000” and in- 
sert “$48,730,000.” 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 24, 
to strike out “$3,983,000” and insert 
“$4,233,000: Provided, That appropria- 
tions under this head for fiscal year 1958 
are hereby made available for payment 
of overtime for the period July 1, 1957, 
to May 2, 1958, computed in accordance 
with administrative instructions issued 
November 4, 1957, by the Public Health 
Service, Division of Foreign Quarantine.” 

On page 27, after line 4, to insert: 

Section 364 (c) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The Surgeon General shall fix a rea- 
sonable rate of extra compensation for over- 
time services of employees of the United 
States Public Health Service, Foreign Quar- 
antine Division, performing overtime duties 
including the operation of vessels, in connec- 
tion with the inspection or quarantine treat- 
ment of persons (passengers and crews), 
conveyances, or goods arriving by land, wa- 
ter, or air in the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, herein- 
after referred to as ‘employees of the Public 
Health Service’, when required to be on duty 
between the hours of 6 o'clock p. m. and 6 
o'clock a. m, (or between the hours of 7 
o'clock p. m. and 7 o'clock a. m. at stations 
which have a declared workday of from 7 
o'clock a. m. to 7 o'clock p. m.), or on Sun- 
days or holidays, such rate, in lieu of com- 
pensation under any other provision of law, 
to be fixed £t two times the basic hourly rate 
for each hour that the overtime extends be- 
yond 6 o'clock (or 7 o'clock as the case may 
be) p. m., and two times the basie hourly 
rate for each overtime hour worked on Sun- 
days or holidays. As used in this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘basic hourly rate’ shall mean 
the regular basic rate of pay which is appli- 
cable to such employees for work performed 
within their regular scheduled tour of duty.” 


On page 28, line 18, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “$40,225,000” and in- 
sert $45,000,000.” 

On page 28, line 25, after the word 
“trailers”, to strike out ‘‘$3,124,000” and 
insert “$5,000,000”, and in line 26, after 
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the word “which”, to strike 
“$750,000” and insert ‘‘$1,750,000.” 

On page 29, line 14, after the word 
“research”, to strike out “$17,742,000” 
and insert “$32,552,000”, and in line 21, 
after the word “structures”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided further, That ali 
funds herein or hereafter appropriated 
_ which are expended under any provision 
of the act in connection with any re- 
search or training project may be ex- 
pended pursuant to contracts made on 
a cost or other basis for supplies and 
services by negotiation, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
ineluding identification of contractors to 
the extent and subject to the limitations 
provided in title 10, United States Code, 
section 2534, except that approval and 
certification required thereby shall be by 
the Surgeon General.” 

On page 30, line 22, to strike out “$57,- 
423,000” and insert “$81,129,000.” 

On page 30, line 26, after the word 
“diseases”, to strike out “$40,397,000” and 
insert “$55,896,000.” 

One page 31, line 3, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “$36,212,000” and 
insert “$49,529,000.” 

One page 31, line 8, to strike out ‘‘$6,- 
543,000” and insert “$7,923,000.” 

On page 31, line 12, to strike out ‘‘$21,- 
092,000” and insert “$34,798,000.” 

On page 31, line 16, after the word 
“diseases”, to strike out “$17,997,000” and 
insert “$26,500,000”, and in line 19, after 
the words “Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory”, to insert “and $150,000 shall he 
available for construction of an animal 
housing facility at Hamilton, Mont., in- 
cluding preparation of plans, supervision, 
and fixed equipment.” 

On page 32, line 3, after the word 
“blindness”, to strike out “$21,977,000” 
and insert “$32,250,000.” 

On page 32, after line 9, to insert: 

GENERAL OFFICE BUILDING 

For construction of a general office build- 
ing at the National Institutes of Health, 
including related parking facilities, $9,- 
625,000, which shall be consolidated with 
funds appropriated under this head in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957 (70 Stat. 769), to be disbursed and 
accounted for as one fund: Provided, That 
the Surgeon General is authorized to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed to the appropriate 
body corporate of the State of Maryland 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe such portion of land presently 
included in the site of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as may be necessary to 
permit improvement of the street currently 
designated as Cedar Lane for the distance 
that such street runs contiguous to such 
site: Provided further, That such terms and 
conditions may include an agreement by 
the Surgeon General to pay on behalf of 
the United States 50 percent of the cost of 
the improvement, but not to exceed 
$100,000. 


On page 33, after line 11, to insert: 


CONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 
For construction and equipment of the 
National Library of Medicine, including 
furniture, architectural and engineering 
services, and moving, $6,950,000, which shall 
be consolidated with funds appropriated 
under this head in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1957 (70 Stat. 769), to 
be disbursed and accounted for as one fund: 
Provided, That these funds shall be available 
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only if a contract for construction is exe- 
cuted on or before April 30, 1959. 


On page 33, line 24, after the numerals 
“1953”, to insert “and payments for med- 
ical care of dependents and retired per- 
sonnel under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (37 U. S. C., ch. D.” 

On page 35, line 15, after the word 
“amended”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That the function of dis- 
bursing old-age, survivors, and disability 
imsurance benefit checks and salary 
checks for employees of the Birmingham 
Area Office shall continue during the fis- 
cal year 1959 to be performed on a pilot 
basis by the Birmingham, Ala., Area Of- 
fice of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance.” 

On page 41, after line 16, to strike out: 

Sec. 207. None of the funds provided herein 
shall be used to pay any recipient of a grant 
for the conduct of a research project an 
amount for indirect expenses in connection 
with such project in excess of 15 percent of 
the direct costs. 


On page 41, after line 21, to insert: 

Sec. 208. Any appropriation available for 
the pay and allowances of commissioned of- 
ficers of the Public Health Service may be 
utilized for the payment of claims as author- 
ized by the act of September 2, 1957 (71 Stat. 
575). 


On page 42, at the beginning of line 
17, to strike out “$9,384,800” and insert 
“$13,100,000.” 

On page 45, at the beginning of line 
3, to strike out “$3,650,000” and insert 
“$3,695,000.” 

On page 45, line 20, after the word 
“fund”, to strike out “$5,256,000” and 
insert $5,299,500.” 

On page 46, line 13, after “(5 U. S. C. 
55a)”, to insert “and for expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
function or activity for which any such 
appropriation is made.” 

On page 46, after line 15, to strike out: 

Src. 903. Advances to States for the first 
quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, as 
authorized in this act, shall not exceed the 


sum so advanced for the respective programs 
in the previous year. 


Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. President, unfortunately, I have 
other obligations which will require me 
to leave the Chamber in a few minutes. 

The pending bill involves one matter 
which I hope the Senator from Alabama 
will cover in the statement he will make. 
I have received many inquiries about 
the $12 million item for the child-wel- 
fare services. I hope the Senator from 
Alabama will tell us why the full amount, 
rather than a reduced amount, should 
be allowed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan proposed 
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an amendment to provide for the full 
$12 million, I have conferred with the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and the former 
chairman of the committee. So far as 
we are concerned, we shall accept the 
amendment, and shall take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me express my 
pleasure, and also my appreciation, on 
behalf of the many, many people in the 
country, including many in New York, 
who will be thankful for the magnificent 
initiative the Senator from Alabama has 
taken in this respect; and I also thank 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYEJ. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, House bill 
11645, making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
is for a total of $3,204,382,581—an in- 
crease of $236,427,000 over the House al- 
lowance; an increase of $228,945,400 over 
the budget estimates.for 1959; and an 
increase of $1,015,800 over the appropria- 
tions for 1958. 

The committee recommends for the 
Department of Labor increases totaling 
$1,152,800. The total recommendations 
are $18,339,600 under the 1959 budget es- 
timates for the Labor Department. 

The major portion of the total in- 
creases recommended for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is confined to two areas—namely, 
grants for hospital construction, and 
grants for medical research under the 
National Institutes of Health. The com- 
mittee recommends for grants for hos- 
pital construction, the full amount au- 
thorized by the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, as amended—namely, 
$211,200,000, an increase of $90 million 
over the House allowance. As pointed 
out in the committee report, there is 
every justification for the allowance of 
the full authorization, for there is a cur- 
rent need for 1,211,141 additional hospi- 
tal and nursing beds; and in addition, 
our annual population increase alone 
requires approximately 36,000 additional 
hospital and nursing-home beds; and, 
furthermore, approximately 22,000 hos- 
pital beds become obsolete each year and 
require replacement; so an additional 
58,000 beds are required each year, 
merely to hold the line, without reducing 
the backlog of requirements. 

The appropriation of $210 million for 
construction of new hospital beds will 
provide about 31,800 beds, and it is esti- 
mated that not more than 20,000 addi- 
tional beds will be constructed with 
funds outside the Hill-Burton program, 
for a total of 51,400 or 6,600 under the 
number required to hold the line, thus 
adding to the backlog of requirements. 

I have before me a summary of antic- 
ipated construction of hospitals and 


‘other medical facilities under this pro- 


gram if there were no limitation on Fed- 
eral assistance. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed in the 
Recor» at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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21, 323) 7,108} 5420| 1,807 


14,823} 4,941) 2,070 690 
6,500} 2,16 3,350) 1,117 


=j eee 
6,350} 2,100 700 350 


0f 65, 252} 3,200) 1 
6,310| 2,203} 4,212) 2,039 


9,625, 3,090! 6,850) 2,775 


Beals me be 


5 


3, 60 


4,236) 1,010 
4,112} = 1, 110) 600 
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Summary of oe construction of hospitals and other medical facilities iter of title VI of the Public Health Service Act) if there were 
no limitation on Federal assistance, United States and Territories—For fiscal years 1959 and 1960—Continued 


Beds or units added, by type of project š Estimated cost (thousands) 
Number of 
prolom Part O Part G Total program Part O Part G 
State and far y 
aee Diag- Rehabil- 


Part | Part | General | Mental | Chronic} T. B. | Health | nosis | Chronic! itation | Nursing] Total |Federal| Total | Federal Ta Federal 
o G | hospital | hospital | hospital | hospital | center | or treat- | hospital | facilities | homes cost share share share 
(units) (units) (units) 


nel 


BE 


#818 


v| 
AE 


Montana... 


1959.... 
1960..-- 


Ohio.-....- 


1959.... 
1960...- 


Oklahoma... 
1959.2- 
1960.. 


mee Dj <= ---- 


Oregon..... 


1959... 
1900... 


i a EEA 
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Summary of anticipated construction of hospitals and other medical feelin (under title VI of the Public Health Service Act) if there were 


no limitation on Federal assistance, United States and Territories—For fiscal years 1959 and 1960—Continued 
Beds or units added, by type of project Estimated cost (thousands) 
io 


Part G 


Rehabil- 


Diag- 
Part ase rag Mental | Chronic} T. B. | Health | nosis | Chronic} itation | Nursing 
Total G ospital | hospital | hospital | hospital | center | or treat- | hospital | facilities | homes 


(units) | ment (units) 


1950... 17, 883 
1960... 13, 050 
Vermont... 
pees 
Virginia... 
1959... 85, 770 23 77, 757| 21, 237} 8,013 
1960. 22, 261)... -2---- 20, 464 


Waal sous leet Wd E ee PA Ps a -| 35,916] 13,317] 35, 498] 13,150 


25,916) 9, 317, 25, 498) 9,150 
10,000) 4, 000 10,000) 4,000 


2 5 66.050} 25,720 52, 
vo RR RES DPR BOERS ae Sas 29,310} 12,424]  19,410| 7,764 


3,476} 1,360} 2,146) 695 65 


3, 926 


1,626) 3,478) 1,680 
2, 300 1,200) 600 
60, 470) 39, 740 825 550 
32, 760) 21, 320 Fa) 300 
27,710) 18, 420) 375 250 


1959... 3 
1960__-.| @ (i 


1 No information, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for the basie medical research; $23,706,000 for -000 for neurology and blindness activi- 
other major area of increase—namely, cancer; $15,499,000 for mental ties. 

medical research through the National activities; $13,317,000 for heart; $1,380,- To conserve time, I shall mention ony 
Institutes of Health—the committee rec- 000 for dental health activities; $13,706,- a few of the particular increases in 
ommends an increase of $101,194,000 000 for arthritis and metabolic disease which there was great interest: $1.5 mil- 
over the House allowance. Theincrease activities; $8,503,000 for allergy and in- lion for the development of a fast and 
is distributed as follows: $14,810,000 for fectious disease activities; and $10,273,- accurate diagnostic test for cancer; $1 
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million for work on cystic fibrosis; $1.5 
million for additional work on gastro- 
enteritis; $500,000 for the testing of oral 
diabetic drugs; $1 million for additional 
work on the staphylococcal infections, 
resistant to antibiotics, and a major con- 
cern of hospitals; and $500,000 addi- 
tional for the collaborative perinatal 
project. 

There were numerous other increases, 
all explained in the committee report; 
but I shall make general reference to 
only some of them. 

For the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, $500,000 to permit the full staffing 
of the new district office at Detroit, and 
the preparatory equipping of a new of- 
fice at Dallas; $100,000 for Howard Uni- 
versity, to add 7 teachers in the medical 
school and to take care of accumulated 
plant deterioration; $1 million additional 
for grants for library services; $1 mil- 
lion additional for vocational rehabili- 
tation grants; $3,574,000 for assistance 
to States, including restoration of a half- 
million for the general health grant, and 
$2,800,000 additional for the training of 
public health personnel; $1,400,000 for 
the control of venereal disease, of which 
$1.3 million is earmarked for special 
project grants in the States; $1.5 million 
additional for tuberculosis control grants 
to States, to allow the same for 1959 as 
has been available over the past 4 years; 
$30,000 for salaries at Gallaudet College 
for the Deaf; $950,000 additional for 
communicable-disease activities; $250,- 
000 for foreign quarantine activities, to 
give more adequate quarantine inspec- 
tion at points of entry; $300,000 addi- 
tional for the water quality conservation 
study in the Arkansas-Red River Ba- 
sin; $4 million to allow a total of 
$7 million for nurse-training grants; 
$6,651,000 for the Indian-health pro- 
gram, including $1 million additional for 
the joint construction of community hos- 
pitals, $9,625,000 for a general office 
building at the National Institutes of 
Health; and $6,950,000 for the construc- 
tion of a badly needed Library of Medi- 
cine Building; and $3,715,200 additional 
for the National Labor Relations Board, 
to give it sufficient funds to handle its 
cases under its current jurisdiction, with 
no more than a normal backlog, and to 
enlarge its caseload by 20 percent by 
extending its jurisdiction into the so- 
called no man’s land. 

The committee also recommends—as 
it did last year—striking out section 207, 
which would have imposed a limitation 
of 15 percent for the indirect research 
costs. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama knows that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and I are very much interested in 
the item for diabetic camps. Will the 
Senator state what provision is made in 
the bill for the treatment of diabetes? 

Mr. HILL. The activities in connec- 
tion with diabetes fall within the cate- 
gory of arthritis and metabolic disease 
activities. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended an increase of 
$13,706,000 in the appropriation for 
these activities. One of the most im- 
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portant of them is the activity to carry 
on the work and the research in connec- 
tion with diabetes. 

We received very encouraging testi- 
mony in regard to finding an oral treat- 
ment for diabetes. As the Senator from 
North Dakota knows, at the present 
time diabetes is treated by taking insu- 
lin which must be administered hypo- 
dermically. The testimony we received 
is very encouraging. We have recom- 
mended additional funds, so that this 
work may be carried on, and so that 
other work in connection with diabetes 
may be carried on. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the bill as re- 
ported include an appropriation for 
camps for those who suffer from dia- 
betes? 

Mr. HILL. That item would come 
under the program for the treatment of 
those who suffer from diabetes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was very glad 
to see section 207 eliminated from the 
bill by the Senate committee. That 
section, which was included in the bill 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, set a 15-percent limit on the ad- 
ministrative expenses to be allowed to 
hospitals which receive these grants. 
This matter is of great concern to hos- 
pitals, particularly those in the vicinity 
of Boston, Mass., where much research 
work is done. 

The armed services use the so-called 
Mills formula in regard to indirect ex- 
penses incurred by educational institu- 
tions in connection with the perform- 
ance of research. They allow approxi- 
mately 25 percent. 

In addition, Lybrand, Ross, and Mont- 
gomery, a very careful and thorough 
accounting firm, as the Senator from 
Alabama knows, made an elaborate cost 
study at the Harvard Medical School, 
and determined that the average over- 
head cost for research projects is be- 
tween 30 percent and 40 percent. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has voted to allow approximately 
$400 million for the National Institutes 
of Health. I am told that, in addition, 
almost as much again is subscribed by 
private groups. So almost $600 million 
is made available for research efforts. 

I should like to ask about the over- 
head for administrative costs. Iam very 
happy to see that the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee has voted to eliminate 
the restriction which was voted by the 
House of Representatives. I hope that 
in the conference, the chairman of the 
subcommittee will endeavor to have this 
allowance increased, because it will mean 
very much to such hospitals. 

Furthermore, I am told that the Peter 
Brent Brigham Hospital, in Boston, last 
year had a deficit of approximately $46,- 
000. Part of the research work is done 
there. 

So it will mean a great deal to the hos- 
pitals to have a larger amount allowed, 
particularly in the case of the hospitals 
in the Boston, Mass., area. 

Mr. HILL. In the last conference, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate took 
the position that 15 percent was too 
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little, and we fought to have the per- 
centage increased. The conferees on the 
part of the House said a study was to be 
made, and said that until it was com- 
pleted they would not feel justified in 
voting for a larger percentage. 

This is a most important matter, and 
we must increase the 15 percent allow- 
ance if the research which we realize is 
so greatly needed is to be done. 

In that connection we received some 
excellent testimony from Dr. John B. 
Youmans, the dean of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine, and the 
immediate past president of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. He 
submitted some very interesting and re- 
vealing facts which show how much the 
research work is costing the medical 
schools and hospitals, and how they are 
forced to use for research purposes the 
funds which they desperately need for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. On this point, Dr. You- 
mans cited 4 medical schools which had 
to contribute out of their own funds 
approximately $374,970 to the cost of 
research work sponsored by the National 
Institutes of Health. Certainly it is not 
proper for those medical schools and 
hospitals to have to pay these costs. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has pointed out, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission pay the full cost. Further- 
more, the testimony received by our 
committee shows that the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
the American Cancer Society are paying 
the cost. 

I assure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that we who will represent the 
Senate in the conference with the House 
conferees will do everything within our 
power to have the 15-percent allowance 
increased, and certainly to obtain the 
25 percent which has been recommended 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Furthermore, 
there is a basis for the increase, be- 
cause, as I understand, the larger allow- 
ance is used for the armed services re- 
search under the Mills formula. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; it is used 
by the Government agencies, and is 
strongly recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and also was strongly recommended 
to the committee by Dr. Youmans, who 
was speaking for the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under the pro- 
vision contained in the bill as now draft- 
ed, the determination of the amount will 
be left to the Surgeon General; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say that 
I sincerely hope the conferees will have 
the allowance raised as near to 30 per- 
cent as possible. 

Mr. HILL. I can assure the Senator 
I shall certainly wage the battle to get 
this increase. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. One more ques- 
tion. The subcommittee has provided 
$320 million for the Health Institutes 
in their research effort; has it not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 
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_Mr. SALTONSTALL. There will be 
private contributions amounting to ap- 
proximately the same amount. That 
does not mean that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Folsom, must spend every cent; does it? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will recall that under the law 
today each Institute has a Director and 
each Institute has a council. For in- 
stance, the Institute on Cancer has a 
council for that Institute. 

The procedure that is followed is that 
applications come to the Director of the 
Institute. He goes over them, studies 
them, analyzes them, reaches certain 
conclusions, and finally makes recom- 
mendations. He cannot make any 
grants at all. He has to have the ap- 
proval of the council, which is composed 
of distinguished scientists, doctors, and 
lay people, and also of the overall Di- 
rector. Each Institute has its own Di- 
rector. Then there is an overall Director 
of all the Institutes. So there is a Di- 
rector of a particular Institute, the 
overall Director, and the councils, which 
are composed of respected citizens, doc- 
tors, scientists, and outstanding lay peo- 
ple, all of whom have to approve any 
grants or expenditures. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Alabama, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee, has done excellent work in 
presenting this bill. The only point 
about the bill that troubles me is that a 
substantial increase is provided. I real- 
ize that the increase in most instances 
is for a very worthy purpose, and is de- 
signed to reach very desirable goals. If 
it were for anything less than that, the 
Senator from Alabama, knowing me as 
he does, could expect me to oppose him; 
but considering the worthiness of the 
objective, I shall not do so. 

I express the hope that we have 
reached about the top limit of appro- 
priations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, because we 
must consider the fiscal condition of the 
Government and the expenditures that 
must be made in the defense effort, the 
foreign-aid effort, and other efforts. 

I join the Senator in supporting the 
bill, but I cannot help uttering this pre- 
cautionary word about the future. 

Mr. HILL. I appreciate what the 
Senator from New Hampshire has said. 
I may point out that the program of 
Government medical research began 
some 10 years ago. It began in a very, 
very modest way, and with a very, very 
small amount of money. Through the 
years the program has had no better or 
stancher friend or supporter than the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. He has made may fine contribu- 
tions to the cause of medical research. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL, I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend my friend from Alabama for the 
excellent work he has done in connection 
with this appropriation bill, but in par- 
ticular in connection with the grants for 
Hill-Burton construction, which is a 
matter in which my Commonwealth is 
deeply interested. As the Senator knows, 
the appropriation for Hill-Burton con- 
struction has been raised by approxi- 
mately $90 million over and above the 
1958 appropriation, and, I am happy to 
say, by in excess of $135 million over the 
original request of the President. 

It is a matter of great importance to 
my State, not only because of the critical 
need for additional hospital beds and the 
inability of many of our finest commun- 
ities which have been suffering from 
critical unemployment of long stand- 
ing to provide those beds themselves, but 
also because of the effect of the reces- 
sion in my Commonwealth and conse- 
quent unemployment, and the opportun- 
ity which this construction will give to 
provide jobs for those who do not now 
have them. 

As the Senator knows, many of the 
plans for these projects are completed, 
and they are ready to go as soon as funds 
are available. 

I thank my friend for the considera- 
tion given to our problem, which I am 
sure is true of other States. 

I wonder if he would object to my ask- 
ing unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor the relatively 
brief testimony I gave on this measure 
before his committee about a month ago? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been very kind in what he 
has said about the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I wish to emphasize strongly 
that the bill comes from the committee 
as a result of teamwork. The bill is the 
product of the work of our good friends 
on the other side of the aisle, as well as 
the work of our colleagues on this side. 
The whole subcommittee worked de- 
votedly, conscientiously, and indefatiga- 
bly on this bill, It comes to the Senate 
as the product of the whole subcommit- 
tee, and is supported by the whole Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania made 
a very timely and excellent and chal- 
lenging statement in behalf of the hos- 
pital construction funds. I am delight- 
ed to yield to him at this time so that 
he may have his statement printed in 
the Record. It is a very fine statement. 
I am delighted he is asking to have it 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLARK BEFORE THE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
BEHALF OF AN INCREASE IN HILL-BuRTON 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FROM ae 
MILLION TO $210 MILLION 
Mr, Chairman, if there is a consensus on 

any of the many proposals made to deal with 

the current recession, it is that this is the 
time to speed up the construction of needed 
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and worthy public works of all kinds. Cer- 
tainly among the most worthy of public 
projects is the construction of hospital facili- 
ties under the Hill-Burton Act. 

I have not endeavored to ascertain the need 
for Hill-Burton funds in other States, but I 
can assert that we, in Pennsylvania, are pre- 
pared to use our full share of the $210 million 
authorized, if the Congress appropriates it. 
We are not only prepared to use it but we 
have longstanding needs for the hospital 
beds which would thus be made available. 

We also have the highest level of unem- 
ployment in our Commonwealth since the 
depression which began in the 1930's. Now 
is the time to utilize idle manpower to meet 
a pressing public need. If we raise the ap- 
propriation for the Hill-Burton program to 
$210 million at the present time, the differ- 
ence will be partly made up by reduced ex- 
penditures for public assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation, which are now at 
record heights, 

In order to determine whether we could 
use our share of the full $210 million, I have 
obtained from the department of welfare of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, a list 
of projects which are ready to proceed during 
the coming fiscal year if funds are made 
available. The list includes 35 projects, with 
a total cost of $62 million. Of these, 15 proj- 
ects are in the plan for the coming fiscal 
year, assuming the appropriation remains at 
the present $120 million, which would allow 
our Commonwealth $6,386,409. They are as 
follows: 


Total cost | Federal 
share 


Paras Hospital, Lewis- 


ilkes-Barre General Wilkes- 


H: 
caer oe County Memorial 


Merey. Hospital 
gi ne AP Hospital, 

Pottsville Hospital, Pottsvi sv ite. 

oe Hospital, Harr: 


Woman’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia................ 


1 Project now under way, estimated Federal share at 
time of pickup. 

The remaining 20 projects could, for the 
most part, be put under construction before 
the end of this calendar year if the com- 
munities could be given the go-ahead sign. 
Total cost of these projects is nearly $40 
million. The Federal share of these projects 
would amount to $13,259,235. It is thus 
clear that Pennsylvania could. absorb addi- 
tional funds equivalent to a program 3 times 
the present one. These 20 projects are as 
follows: 


Total cost | Federal 


Geo. F. Geisinger Memorial 


Hospital, Danville-_........ $1, 757, 000 
Greene County 
Pre ig aed AS ay me eg 855, 800 
Hospital, Carlisle.....| 3, 500,000 
aston Hospital, ' Easton... 98, 
ee lical eat Hos- 
p Lewisburg..-......--.| 600, 000 
ae General Hospital, | 
PEE EEE Sd 2, 000, 000 
Providence Hospital, Beaver 
Cp SEO ERS --| 1,000,000 ; 333, 333 
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Total cost | Federal 
share 


Aliquippa Hospital, Ali- 


$495, 000 $165, 000 
2, 000, 000 
233, 333 
Allentown 1, 666, 667 
Pisiladeiphia erga Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia. _.....-_... 875, 000 291, 667 
P Tunis Popia Phila- 
E A S N Seelsh 5, 000, 000 1, 666, 667 
Memorial Hospital, Roxbor- 
chest titties Paa °°) es 
e 
Priis ? oaen] 1,500,000 500, 000 
noe “Hospital, Philadel- 
yi (iE EEST nape ie ead 6, 000, 000 2,000,000 
Pennsylvania Hosp’ 
bilitation), Philadelphia.. .. 250, 000 83, 333 
8t. John’s Hospital, Pitts- 
a as Aret S Sil. EAN 1, 500, 000 500, 000 
666, 657 
St. Margaret Memorial Hos- 
ital l (rehabilitation), Pitts- 
r A Tate aR S a 246, 500 82, 167 
Total ......-----------| 39,777,300 | 13, 259, 235 


o a al a ee Be E aia 

Under these circumstances, we regard an 
increase from the present level to the full 
authorization of $210 million as reasonable, 
practicable, and highly desirable. It would 
enable us to build some of these projects 
now, when the need for jobs is greatest. 

We had 509,000 persons unemployed in 
our Commonwealth as of April 15. Every 
major labor market in the State, except 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, and Allentown-Beth- 
lehem, is now listed as a labor-surplus area, 
The entire Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
metropolitan areas are so classified. We 
have perceived only a few signs that the 
recession is going to come to an end quickly. 

This is the kind of program which can, 
however, help to bring it to an end, 

I think an increase in this appropriation 
is consistent with the spirit of the resolu- 
tion which the Congress adopted in March 
calling for an acceleration of public works 
for which funds have been made available. 
I think it is also consistent with the letter 
from the President to the minority leaders 
of both Houses on March 12 in which he 
sald that “acceleration of planned or needed 
public improvements can be helpful in pro- 
moting increased growth of the economy.” 
I, therefore, urge your subcommittee to rec- 
ommend an increase in the Hill-Burton ap- 
propriation from $120 million to the full 
authorization of $210 million, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. There was one item in 
this appropriation bill that was ques- 
tioned and discussed at some length in 
the committee. That was the item for 
the construction of a general office 
building for the National Institutes of 
Health. After having made a study of 
the question, I believe it is economically 
wise that the full sum of $9,625,000 be 
appropriated. If the building were to 
be constructed one section at a time, it 
might cost $1 million more. For that 
reason, I believe it to be economical to 
appropriate the full sum. 

Mr. President, in order that I may 
have the opportunity of having in the 
Recorp a lengthier statement and one in 
greater detail than I care to take the 
time of the Senate to make, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Record as a part of my re- 
marks a brief statement, which gives a 
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more thorough explanation of this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 


As the Senate considers the recommenda- 
tions of its Appropriations Committee for the 
Departments of Labor and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, it is important for the 
Members to know that these programs re- 
ceived the most thorough and impartial 
scrutiny by the committee headed by the 
esteemed and capable senior Senator from 
Alabama. The record of those hearings is a 
document in which each one of us can take 
pride. It reflects great credit on the respon- 
sible legislative processes of which it is a 
part. 

The programs of these two Departments 
are second to none in the executive branch 
in terms of their impact on matters imme- 
diately affecting the lives of the American 
people. 

Among the areas receiving special atten- 
tion during the hearings on these appropria- 
tions were the medical-research activities of 
the Public Health Service encompassed by 
the National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, Md. A tremendous amount of public 
and Congressional interest is centered in 
these programs which have done so much to 
improve our Nation’s health. Their rapid 
growth and evolution in the last few years 
is in itself a measure of the aspirations of 
the people for better health, and of the con- 
fidence of the Congress that these programs 
are responsibly led and effectively adminis- 
tered in the public interest. 

I do not need to speak here to the demon- 
strated benefits that have been derived from 
medical research, or to the advances that 
seem most promising for the future. This 
subject is covered most eloquently in the 
testimony of both public and private wit- 
nesses as recorded in the hearings, as well as 
in the very thoughtful report of the commit- 
tee associated with the appropriation bill 
that is now before us for action, 

The increases for medical research that 
are incorporated in the bill are largely for 
the support of research projects and the 
training of promising young scientists for 
careers in medical research and related fields. 
The merit of providing further funds for 
such purposes is immediately apparent. 

Less apparent, perhaps, but certainly of 
comparable importance, is the appropriation 
provided for the construction of new office 
facilities at the National Institutes of Health 
to permit the cohesive and effective review 
and administration of these programs by 
skilled professional and technical people. 
Here we are dealing not directly with the 
conduct of research in clinical and labora- 
tory facilities, but rather with the question 
of efficient management which lends itself to 
practical, realistic appraisal. 

I made it a point to inquire personally into 
the specific needs of the National Institutes 
of Health for this facility. 

I found that even at the present time the 
grants programs are severaly hampered, with 
many key personnel geographically dispersed 
in rental quarters in the business districts 
of Bethesda and Silver Spring. 

I found that most of the grants staffs still 
located on the NIH grounds are overcrowded 
in a temporary World War II structure 
which should be demolished. 

I found that space intended for research 
needs has had to be temporarily converted 
to office use, and that buildings planned for 
the production of experimental animals have 
also been so converted. 

I found that t approprianon levels for medi- 
cal research, and particularly 
port of research 
awards, have increased at a rate which places 
& tremendous burden of responsibility on 
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those who review and administer these pro- 
grams, and imposes strains almost to the 
breaking point because of inadequate and 
dispersed office facilities. 

I found that lack of office space is a major 
factor affecting recruitment of professional 
and technical staff to carry out and assure 
the continued excellence of these programs. 

On the basis of these and other facts, I 
gave active support to the inclusion in the 
bill of an item of $9,625,000 for the con- 
struction of new office facilities on the NIH 
grounds in Bethesda, Md. I look at it like 
this. These are expanding programs. They 
represent the Nation’s primary investment 
in medical research. Nearly half of all the 
medical research in our medical schools and 
universities is supported through these 
funds. The grants and training awards and 
construction funds are awarded under a 
splendid system which assures the freedom 
of the individual investigator and his insti- 
tution, provides for the active participation 
of non-Federal scientists and leaders in pub- 
lic affairs in the decision-making processes, 
and still permits program administration 
that is both responsible in itself and respon- 
sive to the wishes of Congress. 

I would not want, nor would any of you 
want, to jeopardize any part of this review 
process, 

A key to the success of these programs, 
particularly in a period of rapid growth 
both in size and in diversity, is in the num- 
ber and caliber of the professional people 
engaged in technical review and program 
administration. As a simple, practical mat- 
ter, these people must be adequately housed 
if they are to be fully effective in years to 
come. The proposed building is a neces- 
sity. Funds for its construction should be 
appropriated now so that it may be com- 
pleted by 1961. 

When it is completed, it will have several 
important effects. It will bring together 
the various elements of a complex program 
of review and analysis of grant and award 
programs in medical research, now scattered 
and handicapped in essential communica- 
tion. It will free space designed for labora- 
tories, supplies, experimental animals, and 
so on, thus strengthening the direct re- 
search operations. It will aid materially in 
acquiring and keeping personnel of the high 
caliber needed for these professional and 
technical activities. And it will facilitate 
the execution of the total program, which 
calls for sensitive coordination between lab- 
oratory, clinical, supportive, and adminis- 
trative functions. 

I commend to you this provision of the 
bill before us and urge its endorsement and 
support. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is absolutely cor- 
rect about this matter. The Senator 
has been one of the strongest and best 
friends of the National Institutes of 
Health and medical research in the 
Congress. 

Representatives of the staff of the 
committee met with representatives of 
the National Institutes of Health and 
with the architects in the drawing of 
plans for the building, and also with 
representatives of the General Services 
Administration which, as we know, has 
general jurisdiction over the construc- 
tion of buildings for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the conference after an- 
alyzing the facts and going into the 
matter fully, the representatives came 
to the conclusion, as the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota stated, that to 
divide the building up and construct it 
piecemeal—perhaps building a part of 
it next year and another part the fol- 
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lowing year—would cost the American 
taxpayers an additional $1 million. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. All the dictates of sound 
business and of sound economy require 
that we go ahead with the full amount 
at this time. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. First I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr, Hitz], and the ranking Re- 
publican member of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr, THYE], 
for their understanding efforts on be- 
half of the bill. I think there is no other 
piece of proposed legislation to come be- 
fore the Congress which has the humane 
qualities the bill now being considered 
possesses, If it were not for the lead- 
ership of these two outstanding public 
servants, I am sure the progress which 
has been made in medical research so far 
would not have been made. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Porter], is one of the men who is usually 
at the committee table when the hear- 
ing commences, and he is about the last 
man to leave, other than the dis- 
tinguished chairman. No one has had a 
greater interest in the appropriation bill 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to say further that 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Alabama, 
(Mr. Hitz], is one of the men in the 
Senate who is outstanding as a pioneer. 
Some of the past legislation carries his 
name, such as the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act. The Senator from 
Alabama has always been in the fore- 
front of all research activities. I com- 
mend him for his work. 

Research, whether it be in the field of 
medicine, the field of health, the field 
of industrial progress, or any other field, 
is the frontier of tomorrow. It is as 
broad and as opportune as we make it 
in the authorization we make possible in 
the legislative chamber. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 


yielding to me. 

Mr. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk. I have consulted with the dis- 
tinguished chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee. 
This matter would have been corrected 
in the subcommittee, I am sure, but it 
was really an oversight more than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Michigan will permit me, I 
join with the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] in all the 
things he said about the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 
The Senator from Michigan has been 
one of the most faithful members of the 
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subcommittee, as stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota. He has been present 
day after day. What is most important, 
the Senator has been at the meetings 
when the decisions had to be made, and 
he has always voted with his heart as 
well as with his head. He has made 
many fine contributions. I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
and the outstanding Senator from Min- 
nesota, who is the former chairman of 
the subcommittee, will agree with what 
I said a little while ago—that we had a 
wonderful team working on the bill. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. We have with us today 
another former distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], who has al- 
ways been out in the front waging the 
battle for health and welfare funds. 

We have, in addition, been strongly 
supported by our brilliant and devoted 
colleague, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

Mr. President, I ask that the clerk 
read the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan as it has been proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 37, line 24, 
it is proposed to strike out “$11,000,000” 
and insert “$12,000,000”, and on line 22 
it is proposed to strike out “$42,500,000” 
and to insert “$43,500,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendment is 
not in order, according to the precedents, 
at this time, inasmuch as the committee 
amendments have not yet been acted 
upon. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will permit, we will have the other 
amendments acted upon. I wanted to 
have the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan stated, so that we would 
know exactly what it was. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuYE] and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Potrer] in paying tribute to the 
leader of the subcommittee, who brought 
out the bill. There is not an item in the 
entire bill which is not a human and 
humane item. 

There are two things especially which 
I like about the appropriation bill. First 
are the items which affect research in 
general, and research being done by the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Second, I wish to thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee for the attention 
which was given to the item affecting 
the Indian health activities. The In- 
dians have been neglected for years and 
years and years. I sincerely hope the 
conferees, after the amendment as to 
the Indian health activities is adopted, 
will insist that the House allow this for 
the Indians, because it is little enough. 

Mr. HILL, I may say to my distin- 
guished friend from New Mexico that we 
had some very fine testimony on this 
matter of the Indian health activities, 
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and some of our best testimony came 
from the Indians themselves. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico will be a member of the confer- 
ence, and I am sure he will find that the 
other Senate conferees will be at his 
side fighting to hold these funds for our 
Indian health activities. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I happen to be a member 
of the subcommittee to which reference 
has been made. Up to this time I have 
not been able to give as much attention 
to the work of the subcommittee as I 
would have desired. However, I was in 
no way responsible for the reason which 
prevented me from doing so. 

I have noted the great amount of work 
done by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee and the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee. As one who is greatly inter- 
ested in all this work, which I think is 
about as important as any work the Con- 
gress has, let me say that we are greatly 
indebted to the able chairman of the 
subcommittee for the great task which 
has been accomplished under his direc- 
tion. 

The Senator from Alabama has a very 
unusual grasp of the entire problem, I 
think we are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing him as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. The work he has done speaks for 
itself. The entire country is indebted to 
him. 

The same is true of the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee [Mr. THYE]. He has a pro- 
found understanding of the problem. 
Because I could not be present at many 
of the meetings of the subcommittee, I 
left my proxy with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], because I was 
convinced that between the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Alabama the program would be very well 
taken care of, and would be in good 
hands. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from New York is a 
member of the McClellan investigating 
committee. He is also a member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and, most important at this 
time, he is a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. He was a coauthor 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] of the labor-reform legis- 
lation on which the Senate completed 
action a day or two ago. The bill upon 
which the Senate acted was known as 
the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York is also a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, which is 
one of the most important business com- 
mittees. He has had many duties and 
responsibilities. Even though he has not 
been able to attend as many meetings of 
our subcommittee as have other Sen- 
ators, we have known all the time that 
he was with us in spirit, and we have 
known that we had his support and his 
hearty cooperation in trying to do this 
job. As chairman of the subcommittee, 
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I feel a great debt of gratitude to the 
Senator from New York for the support 
and help he has given and the inspira- 
tion he has furnished. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
chairman of the subcommittee will 
yield, I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from New York that whenever 
he gave me his proxy he knew exactly 
the legislative question or the item in 
the appropriation bill which was coming 
up. He was very well informed, not- 
withstanding the many other duties he 
was compelled to assume because of the 
important committees on which he was 
serving, most especially the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, on which he 
and the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY] were serving 
in drafting the labor-reform bill. So the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
knew what was in the appropriation bill. 
He was very wellinformed. He has been 
very able in assisting us in the enact- 
ment of health measures and appropria- 
tions for health purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I stated 
earlier that the bill was the product of 
a team consisting of the members of the 
subcommittee. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] are both members 
of the team. We had no teammates who 
did more to carry the ball to the goal or 
who fought harder or made finer con- 
tributions to the work of the subcom- 
mittee than did the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator will re- 
member that I came before his sub- 
committee to inquire about an appro- 
priation for library services. I know that 
the committee has increased the amount 
of the appropriation which was ap- 
proved by the House. 

Mr. HILL. We increased the appro- 
priation to $6 million. I know of the 
Senator’s great interest in library serv- 
ices. He presented a very able and fine 
statement to the subcommittee in behalf 
of an increase, and we have recom- 
mended an increase. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been very much 
interested in that item, because that 
service is a means of reaching people 
who live in rural sections and who have 
not had the opportunity to participate in 
library services. 

While I am on my feet, I should like 
to say to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee and his colleagues on 
the subcommittee, including the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], and the 
ranking minority member, the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. THYE], that I be- 
lieve all of us in the Nation at large 
can be grateful to the chairman of the 
subcommittee for the vision he has 
shown in recommending an increase in 
the appropriations for the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

I note that the increase in appropria- 
tions over the House figures amounts 
to about $110 million. There have been 
increases in the appropriations for gen- 
eral research, cancer research, mental 
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health research, heart research, dental 
health research, arthritis research, re- 
search in metabolic diseases, allergies 
and infectious diseases, and in neur- 
ology and blindness research. The Sen- 
ator has shown vision in providing funds 
in the endeavor to learn ways and means 
by which these terrible diseases can be 
finally conquered. I think the Nation 
should be grateful to him. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky, not once, but on a number of oc- 
casions, expressed to the committee his 
deep interest in these activities, and in 
the matter of providing adequate funds 
to carry on the programs to the best 
possible advantage. We of the subcom- 
mittee wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the increase for 
hospital construction services take into 
account funds authorized in the bill 
which, the Senator will remember, was 
passed in 1954? There was an author- 
ization of funds for research in chronic 
diseases, diagnostic centers, and other 
items. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. It 
includes the entire program—general 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers, diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, chronic 
disease hospitals, nursing homes, and so 
forth. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question. I note the presence of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. Last 
week we were debating the labor reform 
bill, and the question of the need of funds 
for the National Labor Relations Board 
to service cases, and in particular to reach 
what is termed “no man’s land,” was 
under consideration. The distinguished 
Senator from New York stated that he 
had been before the subcommittee to ask 
for additional funds for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
made the motion that we increase the 
funds. He made a very fine statement 
in support of his motion. The motion 
was agreed to by the subcommittee, and 
the additional funds are in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. More than $3,000,000. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; for the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. First, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a very brief statement which I 
have prepared commending the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Subcommittee 
in particular, for the adequate and 
generous grants they have made with 
respect to so worthy a cause as nurses’ 
training. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

I wish to commend my colleagues in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and their 
able chairman, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama, for their recognition of the crisis 
confronting our schools of nursing. Be- 
cause of their understanding of this prob- 
lem they have recommended increases of 
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$2,800,000 for training public health workers 
and of $4 million for graduate nurse train- 
ing over the House figures, for a total of $7 
million for nurses’ <. This action, 
Mr. President, at last brings the appropria- 
tion recommendation for public health 
worker and graduate nurse training to $5 
million and $7 million, respectively, which 
is the amount long sought by the American 
Nurses Association and qualified students 
of the Nation’s health problems, 

The evidence on behalf of the committee's 
recommendations is completely persuasive. 
It is estimated that there are about 10,000 
faculty members in our 1,140 schools of 
nursing instructing 108,000 students. To 
even maintain the present inadequate sup- 
ply of teachers, 400 new teachers are needed 
each year. However, to make up for current 
deficiencies and to prepare for the increased 
enrollment, we should graduate 1,800 new 
teachers annually. Thus, the need for the 
expansion of the graduate nurse traineeship 
program is clear. There is ample proof that 
graduate programs can accommodate more 
students, and that there are more candi- 
dates for traineeships than the $3 million 
approved by the House will provide. 

Ample evidence also exists to justify the 
Senate Appropriation Committee’s increase 
of $2,800,000 over the House allowance for 
the training of public health workers. For 
this program, also, there have been more 
qualified applicants than traineeships avail- 
able. To date, 460 nurses and nursing stu- 
dents have received grants for study pre- 
paring them for staff positions in public 
health nursing. Although this has helped 
ease the need for qualified public health 
nurses, the demand has not been satisfied 
and is still growing. 

Those who are responsible for America’s 
health are vitally concerned with this leg- 
islation. Only last week I spoke with Mrs. 
Carl Peters, a professional nurse from Stan- 
field in my State of Oregon, who told me of 
some of the many financial obstacles to an 
education in nursing. I have had the bene- 
fit of similar counsel from other Oregon 
leaders in nursing. If the American people 
are to benefit from the wonderous advances 
in medical science, these must be removed. 
I urge my colleagues to support the recom- 
mendations submitted by the senior Senator 
from Alabama in Senate Report No. 1719. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Sub- 
committee a question, if I may. I feel 
that one of the most useful aspects of the 
programs under the National Institutes 
of Health has been the program which 
provides grants for construction of 
health research facilities throughout the 
Nation, I believe originally this was a 
3-year program, and it is now in its third 
year. 

It is also my understanding that the 
funds have been very heavily oversub- 
scribed by clinics and medical schools 
and hospitals and other organizations 
all over the United States. That is a 
healthy situation, because it indicates the 
great interest in medical research which 
the program has stimulated. 

In addition, it assures us that research 
will not be concentrated at the site of 
the National Institutes of Health at 
Bethesda, Md., but that the wisdom and 
experience of the staff and panels of the 
National Institutes of Health will be used 
to encourage research all over the United 
States. This will tap the talent and skill 


of medical schools and private physicians 


and scientists and researchers in all of 
the 48 States. 
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I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee if the full 
$30 million grant, which many of us have 
persistently sought, has been provided 
for the 3-year program? 

Mr, HILL. The full $30 million sum 
is provided in the bill for the research 
facilities. The full amount is author- 
ized. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is hearten- 
ing to us in our State. As the Senator 
knows, we have a very great medical re- 
search center at the Medical School of 
the University of Oregon in Portland. 

It has been our hope that we might 
qualify for a $1,250,000 grant for a vital 
medical research building, with the 
State of Oregon, of course, providing an 
equal matching sum. I believe it is 
typical of similar requests from every- 
where in our great Nation. 

In conclusion, I should like to say 
that I know it is difficult to parcel out 
praise, sometimes, without making it 
seem overdone. Yet I believe that the 
programs of the National Institutes of 
Health in particular, and medical re- 
search in general, which haye been en- 
couraged by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hitt] and his associates on the 
subcommittee are among the most im- 
portant undertakings of our entire Gov- 
ernment. 

Recently I read a very interesting 
cable, which seemed to be one of the 
most dramatic indications of that fact 
that has been called to my attention. A 
wealthy family in California, a member 
of which was suffering from cancer, had 
read in the press of the findings in can- 
cer research in the Soviet Union. The 
family sent a cable to the head of the 
Soviet Academy of Medicine, asking if 
it would be possible to send that mem- 
ber of the family suffering from cancer 
to the Soviet Union, so that he might 
undergo treatment there. 

Of course all of us know how the 
Soviet Union constantly exaggerates its 
attainments in every field of endeavor. 
For example, it has claimed that its 
people had formerly invented the tele- 
phone and the automobile, and so forth. 
Back came a cable from the head of a 
Soviet Academy of Medicine pointing 
out that Soviet research in the field of 
chemotherapy in general and in cancer 
in particular is no further advanced 
than in the United States at the Na- 
at Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md. 

They advised the family to consult 
the National Institutes of Health. This 
indicates the truly great advances which 
have been made as a result of the pro- 
grams Sponsored by the head of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HL]. Even Russia must concede 
these advances. Although I come from 
a State which is 3,000 miles from the 
State of Alabama, I assure the Senate 
that the name of the senior Senator 
from Alabama is legendary and heralded 
in our State by the many people who 
are interested in medical research and 
in the protection of human health. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. As we all know, 
no other Member of the Senate has a 
greater insight into the matter of health 
and medical research and the construc- 
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tion of hospitals and other facilities 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. Again and again he has ad- 
dressed himself to these questions on 
the floor. He came before our subcom- 
mittee, not once but several times, to 
lend what support he could to us in try- 
ing to carry forward these great health 
promtami We deeply appreciate his 
elp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to let 
the opportunity pass without expressing 
my gratitude to the subcommittee and 
to the full committee for the splendid 
report of the Senator from Alabama, 
and to tell the Senate of my sincere 
personal admiration for his work. Not 
long ago it was my privilege to speak 
to the national convention of the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association, and to convey 
to them the fact that funds were being 
made available for nurses’ training, and, 
of course, to tell a little about the health 
program and hospital construction and 
the general health facilities. The mes- 
sage was received with enthusiasm, of 
course, and general commendation for 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

I do not wish to take any more time 
of the Senate, except to say that I surely 
support these efforts. I have attempted 
to convey my feelings on many of the 
matters contained in the report by let- 
ter and other communications to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I ap- 
preciate very much the attention he has 
given to them. 

It is obvious from the report that our 
subcommittee has carefully studied the 
needs of the people of the United States 
in these crucial areas of public services, 
and have acted to meet them in an im- 
aginative and statesmanlike manner. 

This is a welcome contrast to the rec- 
ommendations of the administration. 
Under the guise of defense needs, the 
administration recommended cutting 
back expenditures in the fields of health, 
education, and welfare. Somehow, the 
administration does not seem to recog- 
nize the equally vital role in our overall 
defense of this Nation of the health and 
education and general well-being of our 
people. 

Our Senate committee has acted to 
redress this failure of the administra- 
tion, and I cannot commend them too 
highly for their action. I trust that the 
Senate will support them in voting for 
their recommendations. Specifically, 
the administration requested a cut in 
health, education, and welfare alone, of 
some $182 million, below the present 
fiscal year. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee has refused to go along, and 
instead, recommends an increase in 
these vital programs of more than $6344 
million over last year. I believe this 
represents the kind of progress we 
should insist upon in this vital area of 
governmental activity. 

I have reason for particular pleasure 
over the committee’s action because, 
Mr. President, on May 19, 1958, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], chairman of 
the subcommittee handling this bill, set- 
ting forth some of my own ideas on the 
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inadequacies of the President’s recom- 
mendations, or the appropriations as 
passed by the other body. 

In this letter, which I also inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages 
8957-8958, I mentioned specifically 13 
items where my studies and reports 
from my constituents indicated a vital 
deficiency in the funds proposed from 
those activities. In almost every in- 
stance the committee has acted to re- 
dress these deficiencies. 

Now, Mr. President, I express my 
pleasure, not my surprise, that my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, who have studied the programs 
under their jurisdiction far more 
thoroughly than I have been able to, 
have reached substantially the same 
conclusions about the need for better 
support, 

First. Briefly, I hope for a continued 
increase for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to continue the improvement 
program begun in 1957 in response to a 
private study of their activities. The 
Senate committee recommends one-half 
million dollars over the House appro- 
priation. 

Second. I urged an improvement in 
the shocking condition of some of our 
Public Health Service Hospitals. The 
committee recommends more than $4 
million more than the administration 
hoped to get by on. 

Third. I urged increasing the funds 
available for control of venereal disease 
in the light of a great health problem 
in this area. The committee also saw 
this great need and proposes $1.4 million 
more. 

Fourth. In my letter, I expressed the 
hope that we would not cut back funds 
for the control of tuberculosis, just when 
victory over this dread disease is in 
sight. The committee is of the same 
mind. 

Fifth. For our fine rural library serv- 
ices program, I urged that adequate 
funds be provided to take advantage of 
the great support evidenced in the 
States. The committee did just that. 

Sixth. On Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction funds, I again hoped that we 
could put more of the projects that are 
ready to go, into the construction stage. 
The committee agrees, and suggests $90 
million more for this purpose than rec- 
ommended by the administration. 

Seventh. I wrote that I could see no 
reason to delay further the construction 
of the Dental Research Building at the 
National Institutes of Health. The 
committee agrees, and it looks as though 
we will soon have this needed facility, 
since the House of Representatives voted 
also to build it, despite lagging by the 
administration. 

Eighth. As a long-time supporter of 
efforts to stop pollution of water, I urged 
an increase in our sanitary-engineering 
activities. The committee amendments 
provide for such an increase. 

Ninth. Every evidence I have received 
from my own State of Minnesota indi- 
cates the need for greater assistance to 
the States in the way of Public Health 
Service grants. Our committee recom- 
mends some $3.5 million more for this 
Saige than proposed by the other 

y. 
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Tenth. Vocational rehabilitation is an- 
other program where our stated goals 
have not been reached because of ad- 
ministration budget policy. The com- 
mittee recognizes our responsibilities in 
this field in a realistic way. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
specific programs in the fields of labor 
and health, education, and welfare 
which I noted as being neglected in 
shortsighted requests by the administra- 
tion. 

There are many other worthy pro- 
grams which will be able to continue at 
their present levels, or even expand, if 
we accept our committee’s recommenda- 
tions. I, for one, say a hearty “Well 
done” to the subcommittee and the full 
Committee on Appropriations for their 
action. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. In 
the course of the hearings we have had a 
number of statements and communica- 
tions from the distinguished Senator, all 
of them expressing most eloquently and 
most forcibly his great interest in the 
matters before the subcommittee, par- 
ticularly in connection with the great 
programs for the advancement of the 
cause of the health of the American 
people. I do not know of any Member 
of the Senate who through the years 
has been more indefatigable in pressing 
the cause of the health of the Amer- 
ican people than has the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in commend- 
ing the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who has done 
a Magnificent job—not only this year, 
but down through the years—in the in- 
terests of better health for the people of 
this country. He has taken a broad, 
general viewpoint; but at the same time 
he has recognized that in specific in- 
stances in certain areas there are impor- 
tant problems which require attention. 

So I desire to join my colleagues in 
saying how happy I am that such a man 
is at the head of the subcommittee which 
works on these appropriations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of all my duties and 
opportunities to serve during a session 
of the Senate, the one I look forward to 
the most and enjoy the most and benefit 
from the most is my attendance at the 
hearings of the subcommittee of which 
the Senator from Alabama is chairman. 

Those benefits are twofold. First is 
the refreshing way in which the chair- 
man operates, not only at the hearings of 
the subcommitte, but also at the sessions 
of the full committee, whenever these 
programs come up for discussion. The 
second is the very fine substance of the 
testimony of the witnesses who appear 
before the subcommittee, particularly 
with reference to hospitals and health 
programs and research programs. 

_ I wish to mention the health-research 
program very briefly. I have been in- 
terested in the very fine work which has 
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been going on in this connection in vari- 
ous places in the Nation, from which all 
of us have already benefited. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to note that the work 
has been coordinated and given a sense 
of direction. It has been brought to its 
fullest possibilities, and is rapidly bear- 
ing the very finest kind of fruit. 

Already great tangible results can be 
seen, which have flowed out in daily 
channels to the 170-odd million people. 

I believe that in about 10 more years 
the research program will be looked 
upon as one of the truly great and out- 
standing achievements of the Federal 
Government in the history of our Na- 
tion. I commend the Senator from 
Alabama, not only for his good work in 
that respect, but also for the fine hos- 
pital program which has been given at- 
tention in the pending bill, with the 
relatively small sum of money which 
has been added, after very careful con- 
sideration, and which I trust will be ac- 
cepted by Congress as a whole, in order 
that the program may move forward, 
so that additional millions of people may 
get the benefit, as so many people have 
already received benefits, from the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. I spoke a little earlier of the 
fine work the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi has done on our sub- 
committee and on the full committee. 
Certainly no Member of Congress could 
have been more faithful or more devoted 
or more tireless in his effort to promote 
these great programs than the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

I believe he would join with me in 
paying tribute today to the men and 
women who are carrying on the magnifi- 
cent research. I speak not only of the 
wonderful service of the people at the 
National Institutes of Health at Be- 
thesda, but also of the fine, devoted, and 
dedicated men and women who, in the 
research institutes throughout the coun- 
try, are giving of themselves and giving 
of the very best within them in trying 
to find the answer to the diseases which 
through the ages have baffled and 
plagued mankind. 

I know of no group of men and women 
in all the world who are more selfless, 
who are more dedicated, or who give 
more of themselves to a noble cause 
than do these men and women, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, to- 
gether with other Senators, I express my 
deep appreciation for the tremendous 
services being performed for the Amer- 
ican people and the people of all the 
world through the very effective and re- 
sourceful leadership of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
prc members of his subcommittee, as 
well. 

To me, the Hill-Burton Hospital Act 
has done more to bring the services of 
modern day medicine to more people 
than has anything else Congress has 
pide done in the passage of health legis- 

ation, 

In my State of Oklahoma, there were 
several counties where no practicing 
medical doctor was located. The people 
had to go into Texas from the southern 
part of Oklahoma in order to receive 
modern hospital or medical care. With 
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the advent of the Hill-Burton Act, Okla- 
homa now has modern hospital facili- 
ties and laboratories and the tools neces- 
sary for young doctors to utilize the 
training they have received in our great 
medical schools, Because these facilities 
have been made possible in the smaller 
communities, medical service is now 
widespread, even in the smaller counties. 

I also appreciate the outstanding 
service which is being rendered by the 
National Institutes of Health in the re- 
search for cures for cancer, heart disease, 
and the many other diseases which have 
beset mankind for so long. 

I only wish that the great service which 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
has performed could receive the vast 
amount of publicity throughout the 
world as is given the research which is 
being done in activities connected with 
armaments. I wish that the work of 
the Senator from Alabama and the other 
members of his subcommittee and of 
Congress could be made known to the 
people of all nations, so that they would 
know more of our work in science for life, 
instead of science for death. 

It seems to me that we should show 
more the kindly side of Uncle Sam’s face, 
because we are trying to develop cures 
for disease and to promote better health 
for all mankind. That is the true pic- 
ture of Uncle Sam. 

I only wish we could emphasize a little 
more the things which mean something 
to the foreign people who are looking 
either to communism or to democracy 
as a way of life, so that we could dem- 
onstrate that the United States of 
America and its people are interested 
more in trying to help people to live than 
to see how many millions of them can 
be cremated in the first few hours of a 
hydrogen bomb world. I feel that this 
administration, through its State De- 
partment, is failing to tell the true story 
about the great work which is being done 
for the improvement of the health not 
only of our own people, but also of all 
mankind. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
not only for his kind words about the 
members of the subcommittee, but also 
for his very timely and challenging 
words. I have often felt, as the Senator 
has expressed himself this afternoon, 
that more of our people should know 
what we are seeking to do for the health 
and the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the people, as the people know now what 
is being done in the development of 
weapons for destruction, which will 
cause heartache, sorrow, and suffering, 
and perhaps result in a horrible, catas- 
trophic situation. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement of my views 
on House bill 11645, particularly on med- 
ical research activities, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMITH OF MAINE 

The Members of the Senate will have good 
reason to be proud of an action which süs- 
tains the recommendations of its committee 
to increase support of medical research 
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through appropriations to the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

I am sure there is no one among us who 
would knowingly hold back progress against 
the suffering and the terrible destructive- 
ness and waste caused by cancer, heart dis- 
ease, and the other diseases and afflictions 
which keep us from being the altogether 
happy and productive Nation we could be, 

My personal position on this matter is sim- 
ple and unequivocal. I believe that the 
trained people and the research facilities of 
our country should be fully and effectively 
utilized in the search for ways to prevent, 
diagnose, treat, and cure disease. I also be- 
lieve that at the same time our country’s re- 
sources for medical research in future years 
should be intelligently expanded. And I am 
convinced that the Federal Government has 
a major share in the responsibility for these 
activities, supplementing the splendid pri- 
vate efforts with which we are all familiar, 
and dedicated to the public interest. 

I have no hesitation whatsoever in stating 
my wholehearted support of the actions of 
the committee that has been chaired with 
such vision and distinction by the senior 
Senator from Alabama, 

I would like to comment on one particu- 
lar aspect of these appropriations that are 
recommended for the support of medical re- 
search—the item of $9,625,000 for the build- 
ing of a new structure at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

I wish that each one of my colleagues 
who has not been able to do so would find 
an opportunity to visit these modern clinical 
and laboratory facilities in the nearby Mary- 
land countryside and see for himself the in- 
spiring work that is done there. 

There is one important part—probably the 
most important part—of the National In- 
stitutes of Health program that is not visible 
when one visits these research facilities in 
Bethesda. I refer to the role NIH plays in 
providing funds to support medical research, 
training for research careers, and the con- 
struction of research facilities in the Nation's 
medical schools, universities, and other re- 
search and teaching institutions. The ap- 
propriations that are now before us for 
action provide 40 percent of all funds avail- 
able from whatever source in this country 

. for medical and related biological research 
studies. These grants and awards total $170 
million in the present fiscal year. This figure 
will be increased by about half if the Senate 
accepts the recommendations of its Appro- 
priations Committee and the House concurs 
with the action of the Senate. 

The new building, for which funds are 
provided in this bill, is planned for the 
primary purpose of making it possible for 
those scientists, doctors, and others who ad- 
minister these extensive programs of grants 
and awards, to perform their task in a man- 
ner that is effective, economical, and respon- 
sible to the public trust. 

Two years ago the Congress provided 
$300,000 for plans and specifications for this 
building, and the Bureau of the Budget has 
approved tentative plans for the first con- 
struction phase. In the meantime, these 
programs in support of medical research have 
been expanded rapidly. The situation that 
has now developed gives further emphasis 
to the immediate need for a structure to 
house those who review, analyze, and ad- 
minister these programs. It has been neces- 
sary for large numbers of the staff to work 
in crowded and improvised quarters. Some 
have had to utilize animal quarters for 
offices. And some have had to be placed 
in rental space in Bethesda and Silver Spring, 
thus impairing both efficlency and morale 
through lack of contact with their col- 
leagues. 

I would emphasize that the National In- 
stitutes of Health has established a world- 
wide reputation for its system of impartial 
review and administration of the research 
grants, training, and research construction 
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programs which are such a vital component 
of our national medical research effort. 
These activities, if the past decade can be 
used as a gage, will continue to expand. 
If the new building were started tomorrow, 
it would not be completed until 1961. By 
that time, according to present projections, 
the full amount of space provided by the 
new building would be required for the 
effective technical review and administra- 
tion of these programs. And we must never 
lose sight of the fact that responsible leader- 
ship of these programs stems from a dedi- 
cated and highly skilled staff whose efficiency 
can be handicapped by the conditions under 
which they work. 

Ir , as does every Member of the 
Senate, that some commonsense limitations 
on construction with Federal dollars have 
been found necessary. It is my conviction, 
however, that this structure represents a 
priority need which must be recognized by 
our action here today. 

I therefore urge that we act affirmatively 
on the entire recommended amount of 
$9,625,000 for the immediate construction of 
this new facility on the NIH grounds at 
Bethesda. With what we and our constitu- 
ents expect of these staffs in the planning 
and execution of these programs of medical 
research support, and with their present and 
potential meaning to the American people, 
we cannot do less. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, with 
the exception of the amendment on line 
16, page 35, and that the bill as thus 
amended be considered, for the purpose 
of amendment, as original text; provided, 
however, that no point of order against 
any amendment shall be deemed to have 
been waived by the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. I excepted the amendment 
on page 35, beginning on line 16, because 
it was thought to be legislation in an 
appropriation bill and, under the rules of 
the Senate, not properly in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 35, beginning on line 16. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Potter amendment may be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 37, 
line 24, it is proposed to strike out 
“$11,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$12,000,000”; and on line 22, strike out 
“$42,500,000” and insert “$43,500,000.” 

Mr. HILL. I have consulted with the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, THYE], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. Both of us 
agree that this is a most worthy amend- 
ment. We would very much like to have 
the Senate adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill read a third time. 

The bill (H. R. 11645) was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Cuurcu in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Russert, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Pastore, Mr. THYE, Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
Porrer, and Mr. Ives conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote hy 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


A NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished President of the Philip- 
pines, the Honorable Carlos P. Garcia, 
is in Washington for a 3-day state visit. 
We had the honor to hear him day be- 
fore yesterday at a joint meeting of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. We are glad that he has come, 
and we look forward to a profitable ex- 
change of views with him during his 
time here in our Nation’s Capital. 

It occurred to me that the occasion 
of Mr. Garcia’s visit might be taken to 
remind the Senate of an important con- 
tribution which the Philippines made to 
world peace. It is a contribution which 
so far has not been commemorated 
properly, I believe, and I should like to 
take time today to mention it briefly. 

In 1955, hundreds of thousands of 
refugees fled from northern Vietnam to 
escape Communist persecution. They. 
were carried to South Vietnam, where 
they were placed in makeshift camps, 
without sanitation, medical care, or 
other necessities. The world responded 
to their plight with great generosity in 
the form of funds, food, and clothing. 
However, the medical-care problem was 
nearly insurmountable. 

South Vietnam was ravaged by guer- 
rilla warfare and did not have enough 
medical personnel to care for its own 
people, let alone 850,000 refugees. This 
problem was brought to the attention of 
the Filipino authorities, and a group of 
doctors, nurses, and medical technicians 
went immediately to South Vietnam to 
take care of the refugees and other 
Vietnamese in the war-ravaged areas. 
The performance of the Filipinos was 
magnificent. They established aid sta- 
tions and clinics in parts of Vietnam 
where no doctor or nurse had ever set 
foot. Two of them were drowned while 
carrying out their mission. All of this 
heroism and help came from an under- 
developed country which is itself short 
of medical personnel. 

Mr. President, the Nobel prize for 
peace was not awarded in 1955 and 1956, 
presumably because of the fighting in 
Hungary and Algeria. It is my under- 
standing that a retroactive award is still 
possible. I announce my intention to- 
day of writing to the Committee on 
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Selections for the Nobel Peace Prize 
with the suggestion that a retroactive 
award for 1955 or 1956 be made to the 
Filipinos of Operation Brotherhood. I 
am earnestly hopeful that this proposal 
may be seriously considered by the com- 
mittee. 


LEASING OF OIL AND GAS DEPOS- 
ITS, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which Calendar No. 1754, H. R. 8054, to 
provide for the leasing of oil and gas 
deposits in lands beneath inland naviga- 
ble waters in the Territory of Alaska, 
was passed earlier today be reconsidered, 
and that the vote be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
placed back on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and the bill will be restored to 
the calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a few moments ago I 
asked that the vote by which Order 
No. 1754, H. R. 8054, was passed, be 
vacated and that the bill, with reference 
to the leasing of oil and gas deposits in 
lands beneath inland navigable waters 
in the Territory of Alaska, go back on 
the calendar. 

I desire to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the text of an amendment 
which I hope will be available on Mon- 
day for consideration by Members of 
the Senate, thereby giving those inter- 
ested an opportunity to see what it ap- 

‘plies to. It is an attempt to see to it 
that by use of the unitization rule the 
5-percent royalty does not apply to all 
the oil land of Alaska. The Territory of 
Alaska may become a State, and it has 
millions of acres of potential oil land. 
If that oil land pays a royalty of the 
customary one-eighth, which is in effect 
in the rest of the continental United 
States, then I think the financial future 
of Alaska is very well assured. Previous 
legislation grants to the Territory of 
Alaska, which may become a State, 90 
percent of royalties on all oil revenues. 

I am extremely anxious to make sure 
the royalty is normal rather than low 
in Alaska. For that reason, I think it 
best to consider the royalty amendment 
prior to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the royalty amend- 
ment may appear in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 8, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing: “The Secretary of the Interior shall 
neither prescribe nor approve any cooperative 
or unit plan of development or operation nor 
any operating, drilling or development con- 
tract establishing different royalty or rental 
rates for Alaska lands than for similar lands 
within the States of the United States.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, T 
wish to assure the Senator from New 
Mexico that at the earliest practicable 
time Monday, reconsideration of the bill 
will be had on the basis of the amend- 
ment which has just been incorporated 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 


A WARNING SYSTEM FOR COMMU- 
NITY PROTECTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from the De- 
fense Commissioner of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Robert E. Lee, 
relating to the efforts to have adopted, 
on a widespread basis, the Conelrad 
emergency weather warning system. 

It is my understanding that this sys- 
tem was developed with the electronics 
industry of the United States in order 
to provide a rapid alarm system of com- 
munication to homes, schools, hospitals, 
theaters, shopping centers, and other 
public gathering places. 

Basically the concept is very simple: 
An emergency weather warning is trans- 
mitted. by a basic key radio station 
through relay key radio stations and 
triggers. Conelrad radio alert receivers 
at the local level. When the local re- 
ceiver alarms go off, an important sec- 
tion of the communication chain be- 
tween the weather bureau and the pri- 
vate citizen is completed. 

By this system, which operates in my 
area through basic key radio station 
WCCO, Minneapolis, adequate warning 
can be given in the case of tornadoes 
and other heavy weather developments. 
Naturally; this system is of great im- 
portance in the civil defense warning 
system as well. 

I understand that more than two 
thirds of the radio and television sta- 
tions throughout the Nation have al- 
ready made the necessary arrangements 
to join in the effort to disseminate au- 
thentic emergency warnings to the gen- 
eral public. 

I bring this matter to the attention 
of my colleagues in the hope that they 
themselves will do what they can to 
encourage the installation of the Conel- 
rad radio alert receivers, which are 
being manufactured by a large number 
of manufacturers at the present time. 


THE PROSPECTIVE INCREASE IN 
THE PRICE OF STEEL—11 DAYS 
UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, every 
day since June 13, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has made a 
statement on steel prices, and has 
pointed out to this body the imminence 
of another increase in the price of steel, 
and has described the injurious conse- 
quences of such an action. 

Owing to previous commitments, the 
Senator from Tennessee has found it 
necessary to be in his home State today. 
As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, I join with. the 
Senator from Tennessee in today’s ob- 
servations on the steel-price increase. 
The major points which I plan to make 
represent his views, as well as mine. 
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According to today’s newspapers, the 
United States Steel Corp. issued on yes- 
terday a statement, the full text of 
which I should like to put in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks. 

As I interpret the statement, it means 
that the corporation is reviewing the 
expected price increase, is weighing the 
expected increase in labor costs on July 
1 against the effects of a price increase 
on the demand for steel and the gen- 
eral economy, and has not yet decided 
upon what course of action it will take. 
But there may be more to the statement 
than meets the eye. According to the 
New York Times, the statement ap- 
peared to puzzle most close observers 
of the industry. According to the Wall 
Street Journal, the fact any statement 
was volunteered was unusual in the 
light of the company’s traditional re- 
luctance to discuss prices in advance of 
any formal action. 

The Wall Street Journal reports spec- 
ulation that the statement indicates that 
“United States Steel might be bidding 
for another ranking producer to take 
the lead in raising prices.” It also re- 
ports speculation that the present de- 
pressed conditions in the steel industry 
might be causing United States Steel 
some concern as to whether a general 
price increase would be followed by all 
other producers. The New York Times 
reports that the corporation may be con- 
cerned with the effect of an increase in 
the price of steel on its competition with 
other materials, particularly aluminum, 
It also reports speculation that “The 
company wished to reply indirectly to 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat of 
Tennessee, who has been an outspoken 
critic recently of upward spiralling 
prices.” 

In view of the uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the corporation's statement, 
one can only hope that it indicates an 
awareness of the grave consequences for 
the economy of a price increase at the 
present time. It should be self-evident 
that a further price increase in steel can 
only have the effect of aggravating the 
current recession. A deepening of the 
recession would further jeopardize the 
already-weakened position of the United 
States as a leader of the Free World. 

According to the statement, United 
States Steel is reviewing the anticipated 
price increase in the light of various fac- 
tors, which include competition with 
other materials, underlying customer 
product demand, and economic climate 
and outlook. There can be little ques- 
tion but that a steel price increase would 
weaken steel in its rivalry with com- 
petitive materials. There can be little 
question but that a steel price increase 
would inevitably have the effect of in- 
creasing the costs and prices of prod- 
ucts using steel, thereby reducing their 
sales, and, thus, their demand for steel. 
And there can be little question but that 
a steel price increase would further be- 
cloud the already-darkening economic 
climate and outlook. 

It is, of course, true that the United 
States Steel Corp., as its statement indi- 
cates, must also give consideration to 
the factor of costs, which will inevitably 
rise when the provisions of the third 
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year of its contract with the United 
Steelworkers become operative on July 1. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly made an in- 
tensive examination of the wage-price 
increases in steel last year. It issued 
its findings in a report, Senate Report 
No. 1387, which I commend to the atten- 
tion of all Members of this body and to 
the general public. On the question of 
the relationship of the wage increase to 
the price increase, the findings reached 
by the majority of the subcommittee 
are as follows: 

A reasonable guess as to the magnitude 
of increased labor costs which have arisen 
from July 1957 adjustments in wages and 
other benefits, would fall somewhere be- 
tween $2.50 and $3 per ton of finished steel. 
The margin between such a figure and the 
$6 per ton increase in steel prices would 
lie between $3 and $3.50 per ton (p. 41). 


Moreover, the subcommittee report 
goes on to show that the increase that 
did take place in labor costs was offset 
by the decline in the price of steel 
scrap, an important cost element in 
steel production: 

In other words, the estimated reduction in 
the cost of purchased scrap ($3.87 per ton of 
finished steel) from 1956 to September 1957 
has been more than enough to offset even a 
generous estimate of the increased labor 
costs incurred through the July 1 wage 
adjustments (p. 44). 


If the steel companies were to in- 
crease their prices no more than the 
actual increase in unit labor costs, the 
effect upon the demand for steel and 
upon the general economy would still be 
injurious. But if they were to follow 
their action of last year—in raising 
prices more than twice the increase in 
labor costs, and in ignoring decreases in 
other costs—their behavior would be in- 
defensible. 

Mr. President, it is my hope, and I 
know it is the hope of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and of many 
other Members of this body, that the 
statement by the United States Steel 
Corp. on June 19, 1958, marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in which the top 
management of this giant corporation 
will accept the heavy and vital respon- 
sibility to the public interest which its 
tremendous economic power confers 
upon it. 

Whether this proves to be an idle 
hope on my part will be revealed by the 
action taken by the steel companies on 
the Ist of next month. Let me state 
that there remain only 11 days until 
July 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record the statement issued by the 
U. S. Steel Corp. on June 19. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Text OF STATEMENT ISSUED ON JUNE 19, 1958, 
By CLIFFORD F. Hoop, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
States STEEL Corp. 

The terms of our existing 3-year labor 
contract which is similar to the labor con- 
tracts of other steel producers, provide for 


another substantial employment cost in- 
crease to U. S. Steel on July 1, 1958. This 
new cost increase is about 5144 percent—or 
more than 20 cents an hour. We have al- 
ready incurred, without a price change, an 
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additional 5 cents an hour so-called cost-of- 
living increase on January 1 of this year. 

Since July 1 of last year when steel prices 
were increased, additional cost increases 
have been incurred—for example, State and 
local taxes, transportation costs and the 
cost of certain purchased goods and services. 

It must be obvious to anyone that the 
matter of price adjustment would not even 
come up under present economic circum- 
stances if it were not for the very substan- 
tial employment cost increase we now face. 

United States Steel is constantly attempt- 
ing to achieve economies in operation by 
emphasis on efficiency and technology. 
These new employment and other cost in- 
creases, however, cannot possibly be offset 
by these economies nor by any other fore- 
seeable factors of increased productivity. 

Some degree of relief through higher sales 
prices must therefore be given the serious 
consideration which it deserves. While 
costs are a major factor in any price deter- 
mination, they are only one among many. 

Any adjustment of sales prices can only 
be made in the light of all known commer- 
cial and economic factors, including compet- 
itive conditions in the steel industry, com- 
petition with other materials, underlying 
customer product demand, and economic 
climate and outlook, together with other 
factors. 

United States Steel is continuing its study 
of all of these factors. The only point we 
have reached to date is not to attempt to 
change our prices until the situation clari- 
fies itself. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the text of three tele- 
grams which were sent today by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] to 
President Eisenhower; to Mr. Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corp.; and to Mr. 
David McDonald, president of United 
Steelworkers of America. In these tele- 
grams, the Senator from Tennessee asks 
for cooperation in averting the steel price 
increase expected within 2 weeks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

JUNE 20, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Today newspapers re- 
port an announcement by the United States 
Steel Corp. which fails to quiet insistent 
rumors of an expected steel price increase by 
July 1, In my opinion, such increase would 
be disastrous to both our national security. 
and public welfare. A rise in steel prices at 
this time could set off another round of in- 
filation, lower production, and higher un- 
employment. 

I again urge you to use the full powers of 
your office in order to prevent this disastrous 
occurrence. I am confident that if you 
would bring together the leaders of the steel 
industry and the United Steelworkers of 
America, a realistic hold-the-line price-wage 
program could be developed. 

As time is running out, may I urge that 
you consider immediate action in this 
matter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 
SENATE ANTITRUST AND 
MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE, 
June 20, 1958. 
Mr. Rocer M. BLOUGH, 
Chairman of the Board, United States 
Steel Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Your company’s statement yesterday did 

not quiet the insistent rumors of an impend- 
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ing general steel price increase on July 1. I 
notice by the press that your statement was 
not generally understood. Would you please 
consider the issuance of a clarification of this 
statement. In the interest of national secu- 
rity and the public welfare, your aid is so- 
licited in preventing the steel price increase 
expected in 2 weeks. 
company is the first to announce a price 
increase, the others generally follow in a 
pattern uncovered by our subcommittee hear- 
ings last fall. As the dominant company in 
the industry, your responsibility for the in- 
crease will not be lessened eyen if another 
company takes the first step. A price in- 
crease at this time could prove disastrous by 
precipitating another round of inflation, de- 
creased production and further unemploy- 
ment. I have today again called upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to use his offices to bring 
together the leaders of the steel industry and 
the United Steelworkers of America, in order 
to work out a price-wage stabilization pro- 
gram which would prevent a price increase in 
steel at this time. 
Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman. 


SENATE ANTITRUST AND 
MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE, 
June 20, 1958. 
Mr. Davin MCDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO), Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
According to persistent reports within the 
steel industry, a general increase in the price 
of steel from $4 to $6 per ton is expected by 
July 1. These reports insist that such in- 
creases are absolutely necessary because of 
existing labor contract wage increases due 
on July 1. Regardless of its cause, a general 
steel price increase at this time would be 
disastrous. It would precipitate another 
round of inflation, decreased production and 
further unemployment. I have today urged 
President, Eisenhower to use his offices for 
the purpose of bringing together the leaders 
of the steel industry and labor in order to 
work out a hold-the-line wage-price pro- 
gram. 
If invited, would you be willing to meet 
with the President and leaders of the steel 
industry in order to discuss this most im- 
portant question? 
Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 1717, Senate bill 
3817, to provide a program for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 


THE BRITISH PROPOSAL ON CYPRUS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to reports in the press, the 
United Kingdom has now suggested a 


No matter which steel ' 
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new approach to the critical problem of 
Cyprus. The heart of the new proposal 
involves bringing the Greek and Turkish 
Governments into the administration of 
the strife-torn island. 

Although I have not yet seen the text 
of the British proposal, what has been 
suggested seems to be the beginning of a 
form of interim condominium of Greece, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom to re- 
place exclusive British authority in Cy- 
prus. If such is the case, the proposal 
of the United Kingdom deserves the most 
careful consideration of both Greece and 
Turkey and, indeed, of all the members 
of NATO. It may well offer a way around 
the dangerous impasse in Cyprus. It 
may well offer a way to end the shame- 
ful bloodletting on the island. It may 
offer a measure of solid security to this 
vital NATO base at a time of grave crisis 
in the Middle East. Finally, an interim 
period of cooperation instead of conflict 
among the three NATO nations directly 
involved in the Cypriot situation may 
open the way to an acceptable perma- 
nent solution to this perplexing problem. 

I do not know what position, if any, 
our own Government has taken on the 
proposal of the United Kingdom. It does 
seem to me, however, that if the plan is 
as reported, it is clearly a step in the 
right direction. The United States might 
well call upon all NATO members to 
join with us in urging that the Greek 
and Turkish Governments sit down with 
the British, at least to explore the Cypriot 
proposal. It would be inexcusable at 
such a critical time for any NATO mem- 
ber to reject out of hand any proposal 
which seeks to settle dangerous differ- 
ences among nations of the Organization. 

On May 19 last, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate on Europe and United States poli- 
cies, I alluded to the Cypriot situation. 
There follows an excerpt from that 
speech which, I believe, has some rele- 
vance to the new British proposal: 

Perhaps the time has come to urge Greece, 
Turkey, and Britain to seek an interim solu- 
tion in Cyprus along the lines of a condo- 
minium of all three over the island and to 
assist them, if they wish, in finding this solu- 
tion. I am aware that many avenues have 
been explored in an effort to settle the Cyp- 
riot dispute but I am not aware that of 
condominium has been seriously considered. 
Nevertheless, an interim status of that kind 
could assure the continued security of the 
defense facilities of that strategic island, at 
least during the present critical time. It 
could also provide an opportunity to work 
out a permanent solution to the problem of 
ultimate sovereignty in an atmosphere of 
greater stability and shared responsibility. 
Certainly, it is not presumptuous on our part, 
as an ally to allies, to put forward this pro- 
posal in their interest, in our interest and in 
the interest of all the NATO members. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that, under the 
order previously entered, the Senate 
stand adjourned until 12 o'clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
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under the order previously entered, un- 
til Monday, June 23, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 20, 1958: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
of career minister: 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts. 

Homer M. Byington, Jr., of Connecticut. 

James K. Penfield, of California. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 3 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Taylor G, Belcher, of New York. 

William H. Christensen, of Ohio. 

Jacques J. Reinstein, of Georgia, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America. 

Miss Alice C. Mahoney, of Arizona, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 6 
to class 5. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 and 
to be also consuls of the United States of 
America: 

John J. Bentley, of California. 

Miss Edna T. Flach, of Texas, 

J. William Henry, of Arizona. 

James B. Lindsey, of Florida. 

David S. Lusby, of Arizona, for promotion 
from Foreign Service officer of class 7 to 
class 6. 

Warren L. Swope, of Illinois, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 6, 
a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

Joseph A, Cicala, of Connecticut, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 6, a vice consul of career, and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. 

Howard I. Blutstein, of New Jersey, for 
promotion from Foreign Service officer of 
class 8 to class 7. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Dan Alexander, of Washington. 

Donald M. Anderson, of Louisiana. 

Thomas H. Baldridge, of Iowa. 

William H. Bartsch, of the District of 
Columbia, 

William F, Beachner, of New York. 

Harry R. Bieling, Jr., of New York. 

John P. Blais, of Illinois. 

Frederick Z. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 

Alanson G, Burt, of California. 

William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 

Craig R. Eisendrath, of Illinois. 

James P. Farber, of Florida. 

John K. Franzen, of Minnesota. 

Gerald D. Gilbertson, of California. 

Martin I. Glassner, of New Jersey. 

Claude B. Goulet, of Rhode Island. 

Howard R. Gross, of Virginia. 

Elwood W. Guernsey, of Virginia. 

James P. Harte, of Missouri. 

Walter A. Hayden, of New York. 

George W. Heatley, of California. 

Dalton V. Killion, of California. 

Richard N. Kilpatrick, of South Carolina. 

Norbert J. Krieg, of Maryland. 

Geryld B. Krogfus, of Minnesota. 

Edmund D. Lyons, of Illinois. 

William W. McGrew, of New York, 

James A. McNamara, of California. 

s William ©. Mithoefer, Jr., of North Caro- 
na. 
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John R. Oleson, of Wisconsin. 

James Ozzello, of Wisconsin. 

Robert P. Paganelli, of New York, 

Robert I. Randolph, of California. 

John J. Reed, of California. 

K. Anthony Rhodes, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Robert C. Richmond, of New Hampshire. 

Gerald A. Rosen, of New York, 

Richard J. Slott, of Indiana. 

Walter Burges Smith II, of New York. 
BIS ho i S. Smith, of the District of Colum- 

a. 

Craig M. Stark, of California. 

Andrew L, Steigman, of New York. 

John W. Stephens, of Texas. 

Peter M. Storm, of Minnesota. 

James Stromayer, of Illinois. 

Miss Aleta D. Styers, of Indiana. 

Ralph G. Thorslund, of New York. 

John B. Tipton, of Illinois. 

James L. Tull, of Iowa. 

Robert D. Westfall, of California. 

Herbert E. Wilgis, Jr., of Maryland, 

Robert T. Willner, of Connecticut. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Charles D. Chamberlin, of New Hampshire. 

Robert D. Kennedy, of California. 

David Nalle, of the District of Columbia. 

Edward Stansbury, of Connecticut. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Michael C. Capraro, of New York. 

Stacy B. Hulse, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Paul A. Maggio, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Carl R. Anderson, of New Hampshire. 

Roy H. Green, Jr., of California. 

Patsy C. Patty, of Ohio. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of 
America; 

Tennent H, Bagley, of California, 

Robert J. Baker, of Indiana. 

Edmund A. Bojarski, of Wisconsin. 

William C. Boner, Jr., of Massachusetts, 

A F. Caswell, of the District of Colum- 

a. 

Henry W. Dodge, of Nebraska. 

Hugh W. Fleischer, of California, 

Robert J, Hoffmaster, of Virginia. 

George G. Jespersen, of New Jersey. Í 

Robert W. Kitchen, Jr., of West Virginia, 

Donald C. Marelius, of California, 

Archibald B. Roosevelt, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

Seymour Russell, of Connecticut. 

Haviland Smith, Jr., of Virginia. 

Bernardo Hugh Tovar, of Illinois. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Ormond E. Hunt, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for the Post 
Office Department, vice John Coleman, de- 
ceased, 

In THE Arr Force 

Lt. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, 70A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President in the rank of general, under 
the provisions of section 8066, title 10, of 
the United States Code, 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate June 20, 1958: 
POSTMASTERS 
Eugene F. Watters to be postmaster at 
Sanborn, in the State of Iowa. 


R. T. Savage to be postmaster at Welling- 
ton, in the State of Texas. 
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Monpay, June 23, 1958 


Rev. Haskell R. Deal, minister, Eld- 
brooke Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, the eternal spirit 
of creation and life, in Thee we live and 
find strength and wisdom to undertake 
our daily tasks. We thank Thee for the 
rich heritage that is ours in our favored 
land. We seek Thy blessings upon us as 
a nation, under Thee, our God. Keep us 
aware that as our Nation is right with 
Thee, it will be a nation of power for 
all good. We are one people in a re- 
public, with the high ideals of liberty and 
justice for all. Keep us alert to these 
great ideals in all our relations and ac- 
tions. 

We pray Thee to bless these, Thy serv- 
ants and leaders of our Nation, gathered 
here as the representatives of all the 
areas of our glorious country. Inspire 
them to faithfulness as they seek to keep 
our Nation on its course of freedom and 
justice for all. Empower them with wis- 
dom and insight into the many taxing 
problems which we confront, and give 
them the grace and courage that come 
with the conviction of truth and right in 
all things. As the hours of decision and 
destiny are striking, leave us not with- 
out Thy special guidance in all the vital 
issues of our homeland; and by Thy 
power save us from any failure to ful- 
fill our responsibilities to the nations 
abroad. Keep us faithful in all things, 
we pray in our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 20, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 20, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 118. An act for the relief of the General 
Box Co.; 

5.734. An act to revise the basic compen- 
sation schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2060. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Biro. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT WITH 
EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMUNITY — MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 411) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 

the Senate a message from the President 

of the United States which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
(For the President’s message, 

House proceedings for today.) 


see 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the introduction of bills and 
the transaction of other routine business. 
I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments in connection therewith be limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT—REENROLLMENT 
OF 5S. 2533 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution for which 
I request immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
95) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That, in the 
enrollment of the bill (S. 2533) entitled 
“An act to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to lease space for Federal agencies for 
periods not exceeding 15 years, and for other 
purposes,” the Secretary of the Senate be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to make the following correction, namely: 
In the last line of House engrossed amend- 
ment numbered 4, strike out “37 Stat. 318” 
and insert “37 Stat. 718”. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for immediate 
consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

AUDIT REPORT ON BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND 

PRINTING 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, an audit report on the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1955, 1956, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION FoR LOAN 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
or 1956 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

reporting, pursuant to law, that the Bounti- 

ful Water Subconservancy District, Bounti- 
ful, Utah, had applied for a loan of $3,510,000 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY TO GOVERN- 
MENT OF ALASKA 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the disposition of surplus personal property 
to the Territorial Government of Alaska un- 
til December 31, 1959 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Federation 
of Citizens Associations of the District of 
Columbia, favoring an investigation, with 
open hearings, of the Southwest redevelop- 
ment in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A communication from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting a resolution 
adopted by the Senate of Nicaragua, relating 
to the treatment accorded the Vice President 
of the United States on his recent visit to 
South American countries; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
West Covina, Calif., relating to the Presiden- 
tial veto of the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill, and the completion of the comprehen- 
sive plan for conservation and control of 
floodwaters in the county of Los Angeles; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 2474. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey certain land situated in 
the State of Virginia to the Board of Super- 
visors of York County, Va. (Rept. No. 1736). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.2188. A bill for the relief of George 
Pierre Saviolidis, Ethel Saviolidis, his wife, 
and William Saviolidis, his son (Rept. No. 
1739); 

S. 3303. A bill for the relief of Victoriano 
Daviz Derastique (Victor Davis) (Rept. No. 
1740); 

H. R. 4044. An act for the relief of Mirko J. 
Pitner (Rept. No. 1741); 

H. R. 5084. An act for the relief of Maria 
Alma Dizon (Rept. No. 1742); 

H.R. 7987. An act for the reilef of Maria 
Giannalia (Rept. No. 1743); and 

H. R. 10154. An act to empower the Judicial 
Conference to study and recommend changes 
in and additions to the rules of practice and 
procedure in the Federal courts (Rept. No. 
1744). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 982. An act to amend section 77 (c) 
of the Bankruptcy Act (Rept. No. 1737). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.3728. A bill to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America (Rept. No. 1738). 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN FEDERAL 
PROPERTY IN BOULDER CITY 
AREA—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—SEPARATE MINORITY 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1745) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 

Committee on Interior and Insular 


I en OS ee 
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Affairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 2675) to provide for 
the disposal of certain Federal property 
in the Boulder City area, to provide as- 
sistance in the establishment of a 
municipality incorporated under the 
laws of Neyada, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report thereon, together 
with the separate minority views of the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with the minority 
views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Nevada. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


My Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Julian T. Gaskill, of North Carolina, to 
be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of North Carolina; 

Herbert G. Homme, Jr., of North Dakota, 
to be United States attorney for Guam; 

Robert Vogel, of North Dakota, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
North Dakota; 

Harry R. Tenborg, of North Dakota, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota; and 

Kenner Wilburn Greer, of Oklahoma, to 
be United States marshal for the western 
district of Oklahoma. 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Harry Richards, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Missouri. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 4040. A bill for the relief of Uy Lung 
Chiang; and 

S. 4041. A bill for the relief of Chao Lung 
Shi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution, which was 
considered and agreed to: 


S. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution au- 
the correction of an error in the 
enrollment of S. 2533, amending the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, etc. 
(See the remarks of Mr. Mansrretp when he 
submitted the above resolution, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


RELEASE OF NINE UNITED STATES 
ARMY MEN BY EAST GERMANY 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday evening, June 21, 1958, my col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES], in speaking 
before the annual State convention of 
the American Legion in Berlin, N. H., 
stated that he would, on his return to 
Washington, submit a concurrent reso- 
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lution putting the Congress on record in 
regard to negotiations for the return 
of the nine United States Army men de- 
tained in East Germany. 

Since my colleague is unavoidably de- 
tained in 3 New Hampshire today, I am 
happy to submit this concurrent reso- 
lution in his behalf. I commend my col- 
league for his action in submitting the 
concurrent resolution and I give it my 
hearty support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 96) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas on June 7 nine United States 
Army personnel on a training flight in an 
Army helicopter were forced down in the 
Soviet occupation zone of Germany; and 

Whereas these United States military per- 
sonnel are still detained against their will 
in the Soviet zone; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union is a party to 
agreements with the United States covering 
such incidents; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, to date, has 
refused to abide by those agreements and to 
release the nine United States Army men: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President of the United States con- 
tinue efforts to secure compliance of the 
Soviet Union with agreements covering this 
incident and to obtain the release of the 
nine United States Army men illegally held 
in the Soviet occupation zone of Germany. 


STUDY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
OPERATION OF TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS NETWORK BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators BRIDGES, 
HICKENLOOPER, SALTONSTALL, MANSFIELD, 
ScHOEPPEL, and CAPEHART, I submit, for 
appropriate reference, a resolution. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for 5 minutes on the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and without objection, the 
Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 317) authoriz- 
ing a study relative to the construction 
and operation of a telecommunications 
network between the United States and 
Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, submitted by Mr. Bricker (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, That (a) a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
of two majority and two minority members 
of such committee appointed by the chair- 
man thereof, in conjunction with two ma- 
jority members and two minority members 
from each of the Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and Armed Services 
who shall be appointed by the President of 
the Senate from among members of such 
committees who afte not members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is author- 
ized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative tion Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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tions specified by Rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate to make a complete in- 
vestigation and study for the purpose of de- 
te: 


rmining— 

(1) the advisability and feasibility of 
constructing a telecommunications network 
extending from the United States through 
Mexico and the countries of Central Amer- 
ica to the countries of South America for 
the purpose of providing circuits for tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletype, facsimile, radio, 
and television between such countries; 

(2) the possibility of entering into the 
necessary agreements with other countries 
for the construction and operation of such 
network and the subjects which should be 
covered in such agreements; and 

(3) the type of United States agency 
which would be best suited to carry out the 
United States part in the construction and 
operation of any such network. 

(b) The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations shall designate a chair- 
man from the members of the subcommittee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the subcommittee, from the date on which 
this resolution is agreed to until March 1, 
1959, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) 
to employ, upon a temporary basis, techni- 
cal, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The subcommittee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than March 1, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the subcommittee, 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $50,000, shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the subcommittee. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
resolution I have submitted would create 
a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
sisting of two majority and two minority 
members of that committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, and two ma- 
jority and two minority members from 
each of the Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and Armed 
Services, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate from among mem- 
bers of such committees who are not 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The proposed subcommit- 
tee would be authorized to make a com- 
plete investigation and study for the 
purpose of determining— 

First, the advisability and feasibility 
of constructing a telecommunications 
network extending from the United 
States through Mexico and the coun- 
tries of Central America to the coun- 
tries of South America for the purpose 
of providing circuits for telephone, tele- 
graph, teletype, facsimile, radio, and 
television between such countries; 

Second, the possibility of entering 
into the necessary agreements with 
other countries for the construction and 
operation of such network and the sub- 
jects which should be covered in such 
agreements; and 

Third, the type of United States 
agency which would be best suited to 
carry out the United States part in the 
construction and operation of any such 
network. 
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The resolution provides that the sub- 
committee shall submit its report to the 
Senate not later than March 1, 1959, and 
that the expenses of the subcommittee 
shall not exceed $50,000. 

We hear, repeatedly, that the United 
States has neglected Latin America. 
Some attribute the ill treatment of our 
Vice President, on his recent trip, to 
this feeling of being neglected. It is 
true that most of our attention has been 
directed toward Europe, the Near East 
and the Orient. It is also true that 
further neglect of Latin America will 
help the Communist cause there. 

Looking toward positive steps to im- 
prove our relations, foreign and com- 
mercial, and our hemispheric defense, it 
seems to me that improved electronic 
communications with Latin America of- 
fer much toward gaining these ends. 

At present, for United States-Latin 
American communications we rely on 
high frequency radio circuits with their 
fadings and outages, and some ancient 
cables, some installed as far back as 
1882. Not one of these circuits is suit- 
able for radio program service or tele- 
vision. 

Microwave circuits, of the type used 
extensively throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, offer a 
solution. These are wide-band circuits 
which can carry the multiplicity of 
telephone, telegraph, facsimile, tele- 
metering, computer data, as well as 
radio and TV programs. 

Obviously, circuits which would per- 
mit radio and TV program exchange 
would be of tremendous value. The 
hundreds of local Latin American broad- 
cast stations could plug into news broad- 
casts, in Spanish, and from Washington, 
twice a day. Our networks, in turn, 
could sample their culture—the Tipica 
orchestra of Mexico, the marimba of 
Guatemala, the Gaucho’s music of Ar- 
gentina. Better understanding would be 
the result. As to our news broadcasts— 
Communist propaganda cannot compete 
with the truth. 

Many of the point-to-point channels 
presently used by our Armed Forces could 
be covered by these microwave circuits, 
improving capacity and reliability. ‘The 
frequencies released could be used for 
much needed ground-to-air circuits as 
well as for additional Eastern Hemi- 
sphere services. Present telephone and 
telegraph circuits would be multiplied in 
number and improved in quality. 

Latin America, with a growing popula- 
tion today exceeding 150 million inhabi- 
tants, needs this backbone telecommuni- 
cation circuit of high efficiency. Such 
means of communication must be de- 
veloped if we are to fulfill the aspiration 
of putting the peoples of the world in 
touch with one another. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in sponsoring this reso- 
lution for the reason that it provides for 
an investigation looking toward better 
communications with South America, 
and therefore increasing opportunities 
for friendly cooperation, business coop- 
eration, and better understanding. 
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Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. That is exactly 
the purpose of the resolution. The pro- 
posed committee, consisting of Members 
of the Senate, would be able, by the ist 
of March next year, fully to explore the 
possibilities of such facilities, and thé 
resulting good will which might flow 
therefrom. ‘That is the purpose of the 
resolution. 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN BONDS 
POSTED PURSUANT TO THE IMMI- 
GRATION ACT OF 1924—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. HRUSKA submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill CH. R. 8439) to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, or the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENT ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to-enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PAYNE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 12591, supra, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED PASSPORT LEGISLATION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on July 9 and 10 will re- 
sume its public hearings on the subject 
of the travel of United States citizens 
abroad. The recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the passport cases re- 
quire a reappraisal of certain aspects 
of this important problem. 

Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations now has three bills pend- 
ing before it on the subject of passport 
policy. I understand another bill deal- 
ing with the same issues has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. This may make unfortunate 
complications. It seems to me clear that 
this subject of passports involves not 
only the relations of the United States 
with foreign nations, but also the protec- 
tion of American citizens abroad, and 
also measures to foster commercial in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and to 
safeguard American business interests 
abroad. All of these matters are by the 
Standing Rules of the Senate expressly 
made the business of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It is significant also 
that existing law on the subject of pass- 
ports is mainly codified in title 22 of the 
United States Code which is entitled 
“Foreign Relations and Intercourse.” 
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FAILURE OF EAST GERMANY TO RE- 
LEASE NINE AMERICAN SERVICE- 
MEN 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, it 
has been 16 days since the Russian pup- 
pets of East Germany seized nine Amer- 
ican servicemen—including two from my 
State of Georgia—when their helicopter 
inadvertently flew over the East Ger- 
man boundary during a thunderstorm. 

The timidity of our Department of 
State in seeking the immediate release 
of these Americans is incomprehensible. 
To date, the only actions taken have 
been a press conference at which the 
Secretary of State called the East Ger- 
mans kidnapers and a note handed to 
the Russian Chargé d’Affairs, last Fri- 
day, demanding thet the Soviet Union 
take steps to free the American soldiers, 

Unfortunately, such actions fail to 
take into account the demonstrated fact 
that mere words and polite notes make 
no impression upon the conscienceless 
Russian mind. The only language which 
the Soviet dictators understand is that 
which bluntly spells out the consequences 
of failure to comply. 

Under the terms of the various agree- 
ments concluding World War II in Eu- 
rope, the Russians assumed full respon- 
sibility for the zone of occupation now 
known as East Germany. Consequently, 
they must bear full responsibility for the 
acts committed by the governments un- 
der their charge. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am con- 
vinced that the course most likely to be 
productive of the immediate release of 
our American servicemen in East Ger- 
man hands would be for the Secretary 
of State to declare formally that Russian 
failure to effect their freedom within 48 
hours would result in a declaration that 
the Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States is persona non grata. 

Such a step would give the Russians 
an opportunity to prove before all the 
world whether their smiling Mr. Men- 
shikov is sincere when he talks so glibly 
about peace and understanding between 
East and West. 

No less step, Mr. President, will im- 
press upon the godless tyrants of the 
Kremlin that the United States means 
business when it says it will not tolerate 
the use of its servicemen as pawns in in- 
ternational games of political and diplo- 
matic blackmail. 

For us to fail to act decisively and im- 
mediately, Mr. President, would be an 
abject admission of what the Russians 
obviously are trying to prove—that the 
United States either is unwilling or is 
unable to protect the rights and persons 
of our service personnel overseas. 


POSITION TAKEN BY UNITED NA- 
TIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
HUNGARY REGARDING MURDER 
OF IMRE NAGY AND OTHER HUN- 
GARIANS 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I wish to call attention to the 

strong stand taken by the United Nations 

Special Committee on the Problem of 


Hungary in regard to the outrageous 
murder of Imre Nagy and his fellow 
patriots. 
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In a forceful statement on last Satur- 
day, the Committee stressed that the 
Hungarian Government acted “in de- 
fiance of the judgment and opinion of 
the United Nations.” The executions 
demonstrate that “the oppression of the 
Hungarian people has not abated, and 
that the reign of terror which began 
when Russian forces moved into Hun- 
gary early in November 1956 continues.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the communique issued by the 
Committee on June 21 be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 22, 1958] 
COMMUNIQUE ON HUNGARY 


The Special Committee met this morning 
to consider the circumstances surrounding 
the recent reports from Moscow and Buda- 
pest that Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter, and two 
of their companions have been executed. 

To assist its study of these tragic events, 
the committee had before it the text of the 
statements issued by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment June 16, when the trials were first 
announced, and a recent statement from 
Belgrade in which the Government of Yugo- 
slavia recalled the undertakings which had 
been given to them by Janos Kadar when 
Imre Nagy left the asylum of the Yugoslav 
Embassy at Budapest on November 22, 1956, 
namely— 

“That it (the Hungarian Government) 
does not desire to apply sanctions against 
Imre Nagy and the members of his group for 
their past activities. We take note that the 
asylum extended to the group will hereby 
come to an end and that they themselves 
will leave the Yugoslav Embassy and proceed 
freely to their homes.” 

The report of the committee, already pre- 
sented to the General Assembly and en- 
dorsed by it, records the circumstances in 
which Imre Nagy, on leaving the Yugo- 
slav Embassy, was arrested and taken to an 
unknown destination, subsequently indi- 
cated by the Hungarian authorities as being 
Rumania; it also recalls the unsuccessful 
efforts made by the committee later to ar- 
range with the Rumanian Government an 
opportunity to meet Imre Nagy in the inter- 
est of the committee's inquiry. 


NO REPLY RECEIVED 


The committee notes that no reply 
has ever been received to the letter addressed 
to the Hungarian Government on December 
20, 1957. That letter drew the attention of 
the Hungarian Government to the persistent 
concern displayed throughout the world re- 
garding the fate of the men and women who 
played a part in the events in Hungary 
during October and November of 1956. It 
pointed out that anxiety would continue un- 
til the present regime of Hungary complied 
with the General Assembly resolution of Sep- 
tember 14, 1957, which called upon Hungary 
“to desist from repressive measures against 
the Hungarian people.” 

The committee notes that, since the upris- 
ing in Hungary in October 1956, the United 
Nations has adopted a number of resolu- 
tions calling on the Soviet Union to with- 
draw her troops from Hungary so as to 
create an atmosphere in which free elections 
could be held. All these appeals have been 
ignored. The execution of Imre Nagy and 
of his companions demonstrates that the 
oppression of the Hungarian people has not 
abated, and that the reign of terror which 
began when Russian forces moved into Hun- 
gary early in November 1956, continues. 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

The committee noted that the recent 
statement by the Government of Hungary in 
which the executions were announced was 
imprecise and vague in many particulars. 
Some unanswered questions are: What were 
the movements of the prisoners between the 
time of Nagy’s abduction and the time of the 
trials? In what country were they tried? 
Where did the executions take place? What 
was the precise form of the indictment? 
Under what laws and under what procedures 
were they tried and sentenced—laws and 
procedures in operation at the time of the 
uprising or laws promulgated subsequently? 
These are matters on which the United Na- 
tions has every right to be fully informed. 

The committee accordingly issues an ap- 
peal to interested governments having at 
their disposal any information regarding the 
circumstances of the arrest, trial, and execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy, Pal Meleter, and their two 
companions, to make such information avail- 
able to the committee. s 

The committee deplores this latest tragic 
event in which these men, symbols of the 
hope of a nation for freedom from foreign 
domination, were secretly sent to death in 
circumstances which call for solemn under- 
takings that exposure in violation of their 
persons would not be harmed, and in de- 
fiance of the judgment and opinion of the 
United Nations. It expresses its grave con- 
cern lest the end of this repression and kill- 
ing may not yet be in sight. 


ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND 
REPORT ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
EDUCATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund has 
done the Nation an outstanding service 
in issuing its latest special report, en- 
titled “The Pursuit of Excellence: Ed- 
ucation and the Future of America.” 

This authoritative study focuses on 
the immediate necessity for strengthen- 
ing our educational system. Citing the 
imperative need to meet the Soviet mili- 
tary threat, the report declares that “we 
must prepare ourselves for a constant 
and growing demand for talents of all 
varieties, and must attempt to meet 
the specific needs of the future by elevat- 
ing the quality and quantity of talented 
individuals of all kinds.” 

This is the goal of the education pro- 
gram proposed by the administration, 
and I earnestly hope that an effective bill 
will soon be reported by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
Rockefeller report is compelling evidence 
that at this session Congress must as- 
sume its responsibility in regard to edu- 
cation. It should also stimulate greater 
public awareness of the need for action 
at the local level. As the New York Her- 
ald Tribune stated this morning in an 
editorial praising the report: 

If one thing is made clear above all, it is 
that any lasting improvement in the educa- 
tional process cannot be imposed from above, 
but must spring from a widening public 
awareness of its importance to the Nation's 
future. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD, in connection with my remarks 
the complete text of the Tribune edi- 
torial entitled “Education: A Job for All.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
23, 1958] 
EDUCATION: A JOB FOR ALL 

The indictment against the American edu- 
cational system returned in the newest 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report. encom- 
passes more than this Nation's schools. It 
is nothing less than an arraignment of the 
public attitude and lassitude that have per- 
mitted our educational practices to lag be- 
hind the Nation’s needs and ideals, 

Here are some of the specifications in the 
indictment: 

There simply aren’t enough schools in ex- 
istence. Last fall there was a national short- 
age of 142,000 classrooms, and the existing 
classrooms accommodated nearly 2 million 
more pupils than they were designed to hold. 

There aren't enough teachers, and some 
of those there are suffering from inadequate 
education and training. In 1956, 33 percent 
of all elementary teachers had no bachelor’s 
degrees and 21 percent had fewer than 4 
years of college. 

Automatic promotions of pupils every year, 
whether they show aptitude or not, has 
turned the educational pattern of many 
schools into a lock step. 

Negroes and women have been denied 
equal and ample educational and profes- 
sional opportunities, leading to a costly 
waste of national talent. 

Little effort is made to cater to the needs 
of the exceptional student by providing him 
with special opportunities and challenges. 
An undiscovered talent, a wasted skill, a 
misapplied ability is a threat to the capacity 
of a free people to survive. * * * The danger 
is that we forget the individual behind a 
facade of huge and impersonal institutions. 

In graphically itemizing the shortcomings 
of the schools, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
has performed another signal service as part 
of its continuing special studies project 
grouped under the heading “America at Mid- 
Century.” 

But perhaps the most sobering implica- 
tions of this report, compiled by 15 distin- 
guished educators and educational authori- 
ties, lie in the attention it gives to the un- 
derlying causes of the educational lag—the 
cult of easiness that affects so many aspects 
of national and personal life in America. 

“Intellectual excellence,” the report points 
out, “has not always ranked high in the scale 
of values of Americans generally; but with 
our rising educational level and increasing 
prominance of intellectual pursuits, there 
are signs that this evaluation is changing.” 

The report concludes that the change can 
be a continuing and a growing one if it Is 
encouraged. It warns against “underrating 
the capacity of the American people for de- 
votion to anything but the more and more 
luxurious furnishing of their private worlds.” 

` If one thing is made clear above all, it is 
that any lasting improvement in the educa- 
tional process cannot be imposed from above, 
but must spring from a widening public 
awareness of its importance to the Nation's 
future. The national expenditure for educa- 
tion this year is $14 billion; by 1967, if an 
adequate job is to be done, according to the 
report, it will have to rise to at least $30 
billion. 

The Federal Government will have a part 
to play; so will local authorities. Most im- 


portant of all, the people themselves will 
have to understand the nature of the chal- 
lenge and stir themselves to meet it. 
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PROPOSED EXTENSION OF EAST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we still find impressive differences 
of opinion with regard to the moving of 
the east front of the Capitol. 

In the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing there appears a news article by Elsie 
Carper, staff reporter, on the views of 
Architect Ralph T. Walker, past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, who last year received the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architect's unprece- 
dented centennial gold medal for his 
contributions to the profession. Mr. 
Walker has just returned from a tour of 
restoration projects abroad, and has 
stated that the historic east front of the 
Capitol can be “repaired and restored to 
soundness” without having to be moved. 

This subject is of such great impor- 
tance and is so much on the minds of 
many persons throughout the United 
States that I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article reporting on Mr. 
Walker’s trip published in the body of 
the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 23, 

1958] 

Seven MILLION DOLLARS SEEN SAVED BY FIX- 
ING CAPITOL’S FrRONT—ARCHITECT SAYS COST 
DIFFERENCE WOULD PAY FOR SEPARATE BUILD- 
INGS 

(By Elsie Carper) 

Architect Ralph T. Walker said yesterday 
that if Congress will repair the east front of 
the Capitol, rather than construct a costly 
addition, it will save enough money to build 
a separate office building. 

The new building, Walker sald, will pro- 
viđe six times the space expected to be avail- 
able in the $10.1 million addition now 
planned. 

The New York architect, who has just re- 
turned from a tour of restoration projects 
abroad, said the historic east front can be 
“repaired and restored to soundness.” 

Restoration, Walker sald, will cost an esti- 
mated $3 million, leaving more than $7 mil- 
lion for construction of an office building. 

At the rate of $25 a square foot (the aver- 
age cost of a Government building), the $7 
million would provide 280,000 square feet of 
usable office space, or more than six times the 
45,000 square feet proposed in the 3244-foot 
east front extension, he said. 

HONORED BY AIA 

Walker, a past president of the American 
Institute of Architects, received the AIA’s 
unprecedented centennial gold medal last 
year for his contributions to the profession. 

“There is hardly an old architectural mon- 
ument in the world that has not been re- 

and restored after es far more 
serious” than those to the east front, Walker 
said. 

“Cracks caused by earthquakes, by faulty 
foundations, every known kind of. erosion, 
have been checked, and buildings main- 
tained for further usefulness and delight.” 

Walker said that he studied restoration 
projects in Paris, Chartres, London, and Ox- 
ford. 

From all the restoration experts that he 
interviewed Walker said he got the same re- 
sponse as to why their governments were 
spending large sums of money for the pres- 
ervation of old buildings. It was that “we 
really care for our monuments.” 
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MUCH BIGGER PROJECTS 

The job of restoration of the House of 
Parliament in London, he said, is several 
times as great as that needed on the east 
front. Extensive repairs also have been 
made to the Bodelian Library at Oxford. In 
each case, necessary repairs were made to the 
structural walls as well. 

One of the most unusual jobs of resto- 
ration, Walker said, was on the tower at 
Salisbury Cathedral, which, because of poor 
foundations and faulty abutment, was in 
danger of collapse. 

“Ironically enough,” Walker said, “the 
great majority of the necessary funds was 
contributed by Americans. 

“We seem to care,” Walker said, “when 
the heritage is on foreign soil. 

“Destruction of the east front,” Walker 
added, “is like tearing a page out of a rare 
first folio of Shakespeare. It is, of course, 
tearing out a page of history from its con- 
text. It is destroying a work of art for the 
sake of dubious value returns. 

“Architects,” he continued, “have a duty 
in statesmanship as well as in doing a good 
job professionally. This time the profes- 
sional job is clouded by an extravagance 
shocking even to Americans.” 


USE OR LOSE YOUR TALENTS—SER- 
MON BY DR. EDWARD L. R. ELSON 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in America the church and 
the state are separated. Yet the solidity 
of our Government depends upon the 
religious convictions of our people. It 
is heartening when courageous and out- 
standing ministers discuss subjects which 
mean so much to us as a Nation. 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, a dedicated 
American, yesterday took for the sub- 
ject of his sermon the Parable of the 
Talents. This able servant of God 
treated the subject in sharp contrast to 
the communistic philosophy. He de- 
veloped the ideal that all of us are equally 
free and are equally important in the 
sight of Almighty God, provided we do 
the best we can at the job of our choice. 
The sermon is so significant that I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USE or Lose Your TALENTS 
(A sermon by Edward L., R. Elson, minister, 
the National Presbyterian Church, Con- 
necticut Avenue at N Street NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C.) 

“A man going on a journey called his 
servants and entrusted to them his prop- 
erty; to one he gave 5 talents, to another 2, 
to another 1, to each according to his ability.” 
(Matthew 25:14, 15.) 

The parable of the talents is a discourse on 
individual endowment and individual re- 
sponsibility. In it Jesus enunciates the 
universal principle that we either use or we 
lose our talents. What we are is God’s gift 
to us. What we become is our gift to God. 

Jesus was not lecturing to university stu- 
dents. He was talking to plain folk. He was 
not trying to mystify them, but to state 
clearly an eternal truth which everybody 
might understand. 

This parable, spoken in Aramaic and writ- 
ten in Greek, has added two new words to 
the English language; the noun, “talent,” 
and the adjective, “talented.” The words 
are used to describe various kinds of ability, 
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but most frequently are applied to artistic 

ability. A person is talented, we say, if he 

pn sing, play an instrument, or paint pic- 
es. 

But this is a very limited concept. Surely 
there are talents beyond the artistic realm. 
There is the talent for conversation, the 
talent for friendship, the talent for sym- 
pathy, the talent for homemaking. 

I know a church executive who has an un- 
common talent for patient guidance of a 
group to make a correct decision. Dr. Glenn 
W. Moore, the secretary of our general coun- 
cil, may have thought through a problem to 
a correct solution a year or two ahead of 
others—as indeed clear-thinking men ought 
to do. But Dr. Moore can sit down month 
after month with a group of people tackling 
a problem, get the machinery of their minds 
operating, turn their discussions to every 
facet of the problem, and in the end see 
them come to the correct decision thought 
out by Dr. Moore long before. Yet the group 
believes it to be its own and no one else's 
decision. A man who can do that—who can 
think clearly, and then patiently wait until 
others have come to an authentic conclu- 
sion, has some kind of a talent which does 
not belong to all others. It is so much 
better in a church with a representative 
government that this man, its chief secre- 
tary, should do this than that he attempt 
to impose preconceived notions on individ- 
ualistic Presbyterians. And what is more 
significant, this undefined but very real tal- 
ent of Dr. Moore improves with the passing 
of the years. This is what Jesus says will 
happen. If you use your talents, you im- 
prove them. If you neglect them, you lose 
them. Use or lose is His thesis. 

“God has no time to waste making no- 
bodies,” said Charles Spurgeon. Everyone 
has some talent. Let us examine this parable 
more closely. 

Jesus was talking to his congregation in 
terms of money, and in denominations they 
understood. He was not talking about pin 
money. Even the third man in the parable 
received a substantial sum—a fortune in 
that land of poverty, where even the daily 
necessities came hard. 

To the people who heard Jesus a “talent” 
was the largest money unit they knew. It 
was as much as a laborer could earn in 20 
years. When Dr. Goodspeed made his trans- 
lation of the New Testament he assumed it 
was worth $1,000 and thus translated the 
passage: “He gave one $5,000, another $2,000, 
and another $1,000." This was long before 
inflation. What we must comprehend is 
that the one talent man received the largest 
sum of money denominated in that day. The 
1-talent man had a vast responsibility, but 
the responsibility of the 5-talent man was 
5 times as great. 

Our Declaration of Independence asserts 
that all men are created equal. In this par- 
able Jesus takes for granted that men are 
unequal and attributes this inequality to 
God. On several occasions I have delivered 
addresses on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence at the Jefferson Memorial and have 
published essays on the life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Do I now contradict myself? Was 
Jefferson in conflict with Jesus? Or are the 
two statements reconcilable? 

Jesus’ statement runs contrary to the so- 
cialistic trend in much of the world today, 
which says: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” This 
parable says: “To each according to his abil- 
ity.” The current doctrine says: “Take from 
the wealthy in one way or another, and 
thereby raise the level of the poor by vari- 
ous forms of subsidy or dole. . 

No one who ever lived had more sympath 
for the poor than Jesus. He said many 
things to comfort them and performed many 
deeds to help them. And He said harsh 
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things about the rich, He was severe with 
the rich in their accountability and respon- 
sibility. To the rich young ruler He said, 
“How hard it will be for those who have 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God! It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God.” Yet here in this parable 
He says in a terrifying judgment, “To every- 
one who has will more be given; from him 
who has not, even what he has will be taken 
away.” 

Ts this teaching true to the realities of life, 
and if so, how should we live as Christians? 
When we look carefully we will discover that 
the truth of this parable is just about the 
most challenging and exacting truth we can 
hear. 

Jesus is saying that men are not equally 
endowed but that they are equally respon- 
sible to God for the endowments they have. 

The men in this story did not earn their 
talents. They were given them by their mas- 
ter—by implication, God. Modern thought 
confirms the ancient teaching. What we are 
born with—the given factor, the combina- 
tion of genes—is more important than any- 
thing we acquire after we are born. To edu- 
cate means to educe, to draw out. Education 
can draw out what is there. It cannot put in 
what is not there. This may be comforting 
to some at examination seasons. We believe 
this native endowment to be not an acci- 
dent but the gift of God. 

We are not equally endowed. Not all of 
us have the same talents nor are talents 
equally distributed. It is sad for some, but 
true, that those who have more to begin 
with, find it easier to increase what they 
have. 

Education tends to confirm this point. 
The student with an I. Q. of 140 finds lessons 
come easy. He excels at them. He tends to 
do what he excels in. Everything he learns 
makes it easier for him to learn more. The 
boy nearby finds it all he can do to keep up. 
His incentive is to avoid failure and embar- 
rassment to his family. 

There are some whose endowments are 
such that they succeed academically but are 
miserably inept in other fields. There are 
doctors of philosophy who cannot change a 
tire or tune up a motor. Albert Einstein was 
a genius in science, but when he talked 
about religion he was a stark novice. Walt 
Mason could write poetry, but he was so poor 
in mathematics that he mistrusted every- 
body who could count, including his own 
banker and financial adviser. 

Endowment is unequal. Those who have, 
receive more. It is true in social relations. 
Take the principle of popularity. One person 
naturally draws people to him. He is out- 
going, extroverted, a natural leader. Wher- 
ever he sits is always the head of the table. 
Wherever he is becomes the center of inter- 
est. Another is awkward, shy, introverted. 
He would like to be something else, but he 
isn't. 

This principle holds in business and the 
professions, One business succeeds where 
another fails. The market, which pleases 
customers, multiplies the number of buyers, 
turns over its stocks more frequently, has 
fresher produce, and therefore attracts more 
customers, One doctor’s skill and personality 
is so favorably reported he gets more pa- 
tients than he can handle. One lawyer turns 
clients away; another has not enough to be 
busy. And I suppose even one minister has 
just the touch that makes him the marrying 
pastor. The expert public speaker keeps lec- 
turing; the ineffective one is unemployed. 

The principle is at work everywhere. Jesus 
in another passage, Luke 12:48, says: 
“Everyone to whom much is given; of him 
will much be required; and of him to whom 
men commit much they will demand the 
more.” From the able, the vigorous, the suc- 
cessful man, the community, and the Nation 
expect more than from the mediocre man or 
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the failure. The more able the man the 
heavier his responsibilities. But for him 
there are also greater incentives, because a 
man tends to measure up to what people 
expect of him, 

At Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln, with our 
Declaration of Independence in mind, said: 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion * * * dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” Jesus tells us 
men are created unequal. He does not argue 
it; he assumes it—bases life upon it. Was 
Lincoln at odds with Christian truth? Of 
course not. 

What Thomas Jefferson was trying to say 
in the Declaration on behalf of men in his 
day was that in this New World we reject 
utterly the Old World classification of men 
into lord and slave, patrician and plebeian, 
the master and the mastered, the ruler and 
the ruled. All men are equally free under 
God. All men are equally dear to God. Hu- 
man personality is the supreme value. Each 
man has his own place in God’s love which 
no other can fill, And, insofar as we can 
provide it, each man should have equal op- 
portunities. 

We Americans, in our democratic outlook, 
resent the sharp emphasis on class privilege 
and the neglect of uniform responsibility. 
We have replaced the old, aristocratic con- 
ception of education by the democratic. 
From kindergarten to the university, the door 
of opportunity is open. In spite of all our 
shortcomings, we believe passionately in this 
opportunity. More than any other social sys- 
tem, ours has brought equality of opportu- 
nity and a high respect for human values. 

But equality of opportunity is one thing. 
Equality of endowment is another. This, no 
government can give; no educational system 
bestow, One person enters life equipped with 
a strong, robust constitution; another with 
a frail, sometimes deformed physique, which 
may be a lifelong handicap. One enters with 
high intelligence so that learning comes 
easily; another with such limited equipment 
that learning comes hard. One girl has a 
pretty face and attractive spirit; another has 
not. One man has a permanent foliage on 
the top of his head, another has a tendency 
to the baldness of the desert which he can't 
change. And young ladies might just as well 
resign themselves to the fact that their own 
prospect, whatever his contours or profit, 
cannot become a Gary Cooper. 

The Lord only makes one of each person. 
That is both the hazard and the glory of 
human personality. If we had been con- 
sulted as to our physical or mental make- 
up, some of us might have a few changes to 
order. But we were not. We have to take 
the hand that is dealt us, and play it as well 
as we can. 

In this parable, the evident inequality is 
attributed to God. “If I were God,” we are 
inclined to say, “I would give men an even 
chance.” And it is Just here that God's wis- 
dom proves to be superior to man’s, When 
we are free of envy, of jealousy, of resent- 
ment, we know that life is richer because it 
is the way it is. If everyone were precisely 
alike, equally endowed, with the same set 
of skills—life would be drab indeed. We 
see this truth everywhere. It is better that 
our organist and choir master, Dr. Schaefer, 
should play the organ and direct the choir 
than that the pastor should attempt it. Bet- 
ter that poetic ability be concentrated in 
Milton, music in Beethoven, and drama in 
Bernard Shaw, than that there should be a 
dead level of mediocrity in us all. Better 
that Pasteur have five talents in science, 
Edison and Bell their talents in invention, 
so that all the world might benefit from their 
labors. Í 

Let it be clear, very clear, that as life 
really is there are many tasks which require 
only one talent. And-if that talent is not 
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down, Let one player on a baseball team 
fail and the team loses. The crew is no more 
important to the captain than is the captain 
to the crew. Leaderless men in battle are 
always ineffectual. The man on the assembly 
line is no more dependent on the production 
manager, than is the manager on him. 
Browning in Pippa Passes says, “All service 
ranks the same with God; there is no last 
nor first.” 

Look again at the parable. The man who 
buried his talent was not a scoundrel. He 
did not embezzle his master’s money, nor 
dissipate it in sensuous living. He simply 
kept it. He did nothing with it. He lacked 
imagination to see that his talent was needed. 
He undervalued both himself and his serv- 
ice. He failed to realize that money is a 
medium of exchange and that when it is 
withdrawn from usage it no longer fulfills 
the purpose for which it was made. 

So it is in life. Most of the good things 
in life are accomplished by ordinary people; 
ordinary people, who give all they have back 
to God in loving service. So often the world 
is moved forward by men of modest endow- 
ments who compensate for their limitations 
by the fullness of their spirit and their 
wholehearted dedication. 

The trouble with most of us is we wish we 
had larger ability when we are probably not 
using the ability we have. If we are honest, 
our difficulty is not that we have so few en- 
dowments but that we do not apply the in- 
telligence and imagination we already 
possess. We seldom use more than 1 per- 
cent of our brain cells for thinking, as Wil- 
liam James said. Energy drys up in the 
reservoir of personality if it is not used. We 
are channels through which energy flows 
only as it is used. God expects from us no 
more than our best. If we fail to give that 
best we are wicked and slothful servants ac- 
cording to Jesus. 

Judgment is not based upon what we have 
but upon how we use that which we have. 
if the third man in the story had brought 
back his single talent with its hard-earned 
surplus, he would have received the same 
commendation as the five-talented man. 
He is condemned, not because he has only 
one talent, but because he is too lazy or too 
timid to put it to use. 

Equal fidelity in the use of equal oppor- 
tunity is equally rewarded. ‘That is the 
lesson. The reward of fidelity is increased 
capacity. The man who makes good on a 
modest assignment fits himself for a larger 
one, And every time we refuse a job which 
has our name on it we make ourselves less 
fit for the next one. 

There is a penalty for sloth. “From him 
who has not, even that he has will be taken 
away." The used muscle grows stronger, 
the unused becomes flabby. The brain em- 
ployed becomes sharper. The unused gets 
duller, The man who does not use his mind 
will in time have none to use. 

Says George R, Harrison, dean of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. “The 
circuits of the mind improve with use and 
exercise. Thinking brings an increased blood 
supply and more nourishment to the cells 
involved.” There is a principle of increased 
returns from increased usage. Reasoning, 
reflection, Judgment, memorization, imagina- 
tion—all uses of the brain—enhance brain 
power. 

“Use or lose” is the thesis. 

When at night I look back on my day, I am 
more regretful and distressed in conscience 
by the things left undone than by anything 
else. So, I suppose, it is with most of us. 
For the most characteristic sins of respectable 
people are sins of omission. 

I would like to live with these verses found 
on the body of one of our missionaries, who 
was accidentally killed in midcareer: 

Let me die working. 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks undone, 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be run. 
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No laggard steps, no faltering, no shirking: 
Let me die working. 
Let me die thinking. 
Let me fare forth still with an open mind, 
Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to find. 
My soul undimmed, alert, no question blink- 
ing: 


g: 
Let me die thinking. 
Let me die giving. 
The substance of life for life’s enriching, 
Time, things, and self to heaven converging, 
Not selfish though—loving, redeeming, living. 
Let me die giving.” 


LOSS OF INDUSTRY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it is embarrassing to admit 
the loss of industry to another State. 
This is the time, however, when we must 
all give most careful consideration to 
conditions which are encouraging to in- 
dustries and to the workers. 

It has just been announced that the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation, is building a new plant 
at Muncie, Ind., instead of expanding its 
plant at Sharon, Pa. There was serious 
labor trouble at Sharon a year ago. The 
workers were divided. Indiana has a 
right-to-work law. Pennsylvania does 
not. Is that the reason that the West- 
inghouse management decided to locate 
its new plant in Indiana? 

The Pittsburgh Press, which is a very 
ably edited newspaper, commented on 
this subject in an editorial entitled, “We 
Lose 2,000 Jobs,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial may be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WE Lose 2,000 Joss 


The Westinghouse Electric Corp. is out- 
growing its transformer plant in Sharon, Pa. 
Future operations will require a bigger plant, 
with big equipment. It will cost millions of 
dollars and will employ more than 2,000 
persons. And it will be built in Muncie, Ind, 

The company’s announcement said the 
Muncie location was picked because it is 
near the center of the power transformer 
market, is close to the sources of many ma- 
terials and thus will have transportation ad- 
vantages. The Sharon plant will continue to 
produce its present products, 

Not a word was said in the company’s 
announcement about the recent history of 
the Sharon plant, but there are thousands 
of people in Sharon who will never forget 
the occurrences there in 1955 and early 1956. 

Sharon was the hottest spot in the 156- 
day strike in 1955-56 of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers against Westing- 
house. Some employees there continued to 
work, and this led not only to constant vio- 
lence at the plant gates but throughout the 
community. 

Things got so bad that repeated appeals 
went to Governor Leader from local officials, 
including the mayor, sheriff, and a county 
judge, asking that State police be sent to pre- 
vent violence. Mr. Leader said he wasn’t 
going to be suckered into breaking the strike. 

Then Mr. Leader took the side of the 
strikers. His administration issued a ruling 
that the strike was a lockout (because the 
company refused arbitration on terms pro- 
posed by the Governor) in an apparent at- 
tempt to support the strike by getting $9,- 
500,000 in unemployment compensation 
funds for 23,000 strikers. 
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The strikers still haven't seen a dime of 
that money and the ruling still is tied up in 
a court suit by Pennsylvania employers. 
But the spectacle of a Pennsylvania Governor 
supporting a violent strike against a Penn- 
sylvania industry remains vivid in a lot of 
memories. 

As noted above, Westinghouse has given 
no indication that these considerations were 
any part of its decision to locate the new 
plant in Indiana. But it seems fair to haz- 
ard a guess that they didn’t add to the at- 
tractiveness of Pennsylvania when it came 
to deciding which State would get 2,000 
new jobs. 

it may be noted also that Indiana last 
year enacted a right-to-work law under which 
the union shop is prohibited and each 
worker decides for himself whether or not 
he wishes to belong to a union. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with 
every day that passes without commit- 
tee action in either House of the Con- 
gress on education legislation, Congress 
is neglecting a central duty to the 
American people. 

The basic strength of America, as it 
is of any other modern country, is the 
intelligence—the organized, trained and 
disciplined intelligence—of its people. 
Of course, a part of the great genius 
of the American system is the decen- 
tralization of educational influence and 
power. That is the way it should be. 
That is the way it can be and will be 
under the educational measures which 
have been proposed in this session of 
Congress, including the Hill-Elliott bill 
and the Murray-Metcalf bill. Indeed, 
our education must remain free. But it 
must also become strong. By any test, 
it is not strong. Far from it. Satur- 
day’s New York Times carried a superb 
editorial calling upon Congress to act, 
and act promptly. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
from the New York Times be printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT ARE WE DOING? 


One of the American educators who re- 
turned last week from a survey of the Soviet 
Union's school system commented that “I 
don't care what the Russians are doing—I 
am worried about what we are doing.” 

Although all of us, including this educa- 
tor, unfortunately do have to care about 
what the Russians are doing because they 
are doing so much, the pertinency of his ob- 
servation is clear: we will never meet the 
need or even face up to the challenge of our 
own educational deficiencies if we concen- 
trate merely on looking fearsomely over our 
shoulder instead of directly into the mirror. 

But by either test we arrive at the same an- 
swer: we are not doing nearly enough. This 
isn’t a rhetorical expression; it is an ap- 
palling fact. We, the American people, 
whose democratic institutions necessarily 
rest upon a literate, informed and reason- 
ably well-educated citizenry, are not re- 
motely approaching the needs of our children 
for better schools, for better curricula, for 
better teachers and teaching, for better edu- 
cational plant and facilities. 

If President Eisenhower would show as 
much consistent and informed enthusiasm 
about the educational problems of the United 
States as he does, say, about the reorganiza- 
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tion of the Defense Department, the pros- 
pects for a satisfactory education bill or bills 
would be a good deal brighter. If Congress 
would display as much drive on this vital 
issue as it does on a host of infinitely less 
important questions, the picture would be 
more reassuring. The fact Is, however, that 
Federal aid to education, aid that is crucially 
necessary, has been all but bogged down in 
the quickmire that Congress can so easily 
create for anything that it would like to lose 
sight of. 

One of the principal education measures 
in committee is the Elliott bill to provide 
nearly a billion dollars for scholarships, stu- 
dent loans, teacher training—with all the 
emphasis (mistakenly, we think) on science 
and mathematics. Another is the Thomp- 
son-Frelinghuysen bill for $1.5 billion in 
school construction assistance for the next 3 
years, now so tailored as to provide imme- 
diate grants to the States as an antirecession 
measure. School aid ought to stand on its 
own feet rather than rely on the recession to 
bolster it; but if it can help employment 
as well as help the schools, so much the bet- 
ter. There is also the Murray-Metcalf bill, 
on which hearings were opened yesterday, 
providing $4 billion in Federal assistance to 
the States to be used for construction, sal- 
aries or equipment at their own discretion. 
Then there are various forms of tax-relief 
bills to help students and teachers. 

We do not pretend that executive or Con- 
gressional decisions on these measures are 
easy to come by. They are not; some highly 
delicate questions, involving both religious 
and racial issues, are involved in the argu- 
ment over Federal help to schools. But these 
matters can be resolved—and they must be, 
because the need of Federal assistance to the 
Nation's educational system is past the talk- 
ing point. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the editorial from the New York 
Times, I should like to say that my own 
bill, which I have introduced in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, offers an op- 
portunity to provide very substantial 
help to every school district in America 
without the shadow or suggestion of a 
whisper of Federal control or regulation. 
This is because, Mr. President, my bill 
would permit each State to retain a cer- 
tain proportion of its income tax. My 
bill provides an equalization feature 
which would result in providing $25 per 
school age child for each’ State in the 
Union. This amount would be increased 
to $100 per school age child within 3 
years. After that date the amount 
would be stabilized at 5 percent of the 
Federal income tax on individuals and 
corporations. This, would permit the 
amount of aid to expand as the economy 
expanded, and would provide an invalu- 
able supplement to the property tax, 
which is the backbone of most educa- 
tional financing. There is no question 
that the principal reason for the short- 
comings of American education has been 
that the property tax has not permitted 
the expansion of the sources of support 
for education as rapidly as needed. 
Supplementation with the Federal in- 
come tax provides a logical answer. 
What is more important in terms of the 
realities of political life, it provides an 
answer that can be achieved without 
abridging in the slightest degree the 
very important regard that many Amer- 
icans and many Senators and Congress- 
men have for absolute protection of our 
school system from any form of Federal 
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interference. ‘This is because people in 
the various States would simply be re- 
taining their own income tax and there 
would be no basis, as there would be 
with a grant, for the establishment of 
standards, directives, or orders from 
Washington, 
Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recor» a copy of the splendid anal- 
ysis by Mr. Gene Currivan which ap- 
peared in the Sunday New York Times 
entitled “Education in Review: Educa- 
tion Bills Suffer Neglect as Congress 
Slows Drive To Counter Soviet Threat.” 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
EDUCATION IN Review: EDUCATION BILLS SUF- 
FER NEGLECT AS CONGRESS SLOWS DRIVE TO 
COUNTER SOVIET THREAT 


(By Gene Currivan) 


Reports from Washington last week were 
not too optimistic concerning the few edu- 
cational bills still in the Congressional hop- 
pers. Procrastination seemed to be the order 
of the day. 

While hundreds of bills were introduced in 
Congress asan answer to the Soviet challenge 
after the first sputnik went into orbit, there 
are now but three that look as though they 
will ever see the light of day. The great 
burst of enthusiasm that first greeted the 
challenge appears to have been dissipated. 
The first great wave of interest, according to 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, is on the wane. 

“There are signs,” he said last Wednesday, 
“that too much of our ‘nterest and concern 
was a flash reaction rather than a firm dedi- 
cation to making our educational system a 
superlative vehicle for individual develop- 
ment and democratic advancement.” 

Education Commissioner Lawrence G. 
Derthick, who recently returned from Russia, 
issued a sharp warning that we cannot afford 
to ignore the Soviet challenge of a race for 
knowledge. He said he had found the 
Soviets convinced that they can win with 
world supremacy through education and 
hard work. He warned that the weaker and 
neglected schools in this country should be 
raised to proper standards at once by im- 
mediate action. 


NO EMERGENCY FELT 


But there was no evidence in the House 
of Representatives, where the three surviving 
measures are being tossed around, that there 
is an emergency at hand. Instead there 
Ihave been interminable delays, blocking 
moves, „extended hearings and threats of 
amendments, all of which have reduced the 
earlier race to a slow walk. In the Senate 
the race has come to a standstill. 

The measure considered most likely to 
succeed, if any of them make the grade, is 
the $980 million science aid bill sponsored 
by Representative Cart ELLIOTT, Democrat, 
of Alabama. It includes 25,000 scholarships, 
$60 million for science, mathematics and 
language equipment grants and a $220 mil- 
lion student loan program. This bill is still 
in committee. 

The second is the Thompson bill, which 
would spend $1,500,000,000 on school con- 
struction in the next 3 years. It is a reincar- 
nation of President Eisenhower's 1957 con- 
struction bill but is without administration 
support, since the President has switched his 
support to science scholarships instead of 
school building. It was reintroduced by 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Demo- 
rat, of New Jersey, after several compromises 
gave it a new chance for life, It has received 
the backing of Representative PETER FRE- 
LINGMUYSEN, Republican, of New Jersey, and 
is now being supported as an antirecession 
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measure, & device which seeks to give it extra 
appeal, The money would be used for grants 
to States to build schools now planned, thus 
stimulating employment. It originally con- 
tained provisions for bond-purchase pro- 
grams and long-range credit to State school- 
financing agencies. 


THIRD BILL 


The third entry is a bill introduced by 
Representative Lez Merrcatr, Democrat, of 
Montana, calling for $1 billion in general 
school aid the first year and rising to $3 bil- 
lion the fourth year. Each State would be 
free to use the money as it sees fit for con- 
struction, teachers’ salaries, or equipment. 

So far there has been little action on this 
bill or on the construction measure. Most 
of the action has been on the science-aid bill, 
which could possibly survive despite the 
pounding it is getting. It was under con- 
sideration for 38 days, with 185 witnesses 
appearing for or against it. 

After the hearings, 2 education subcom- 
mittees met for 9 days in closed sessions and 
produced a measure that is a compromise 
between Democratic and Republican view- 
points. 

But it still isnot in the clear. Representa- 
tive FRELINGHUYSEN has indicated that he will 
ask for several amendments to bring it more 
in line with the President’s thinking. One of 
these would reduce the number of scholar- 
ships from 25,000 to 10,000, which was the 
Eisenhower proposal in the first place. It is 
based on the premise that if the bill includes 
an extensive program for student loans there 
will not be as much need for scholarships. 

On Thursday the committee approved an 
amendment that would set a ceiling of $17,- 
500,000 on scholarships the first year, with 
minimum awards of $500. Anything above 
that and up to a $1,000 maximum would have 
to be determined by State boards on the basis 
of need. Under this plan the number of 
scholarships would be reduced to 21,000, 
which ts still well above the number favored 
by the President. 

A concession to the President was seen in 
another amendment that recommended 
special consideration to students demonstrat- 
ing outstanding achievements or aptitudes in 
mathematics, science, and modern foreign 
languages. 

VOCATIONAL. AID 

However, the bill still contains provisions 
for vocational aid, which the President 
thinks should be handled by the States. It 
also has provisions for improving teacher 
training in mathematics, science, and lan- 
guages. 

Other amendments that might further de- 
lay action include provisions for a means test 
to determine whether students actually need 
scholarship aid and another that would ear- 
mark echolarships principally for those who 
excel in mathematics and science, 

While this bill will be given the right of 
way over the other two it still has a long 
way to go—probably many weeks of commit- 
tee work. Representative GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
chairman of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, said recently that the committee may 
first take under consideration a labor bill, 
thus further delaying final action. [If this is 
done it would leave little time for a floor 
vote on the school construction bill, which 
seems to be next in line. 

As this is an election year, it is possible 
that Congress will adjourn early, but prob- 
ably not before the middle of August. 


ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND 
REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
doubtful if any group of Americans has 
made a more profound and thoughtful 
contribution to America’s understanding 
of its problems than has the Rockefeller 
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Brothers Fund report in recent months. 
Reports covering the defense of the Free 
World, the economic strength of Amer- 
ica, and building economic power and 
freedom throughout the world have been 
immensely helpful to Members of Con- 
gress and to all American citizens. To- 
day the Rockefeller brothers issued their 
most useful, and in my judgment, their 
most important, report to date, a report 
entitled “The Pursuit of Excellence: 

Education and the Future of America.” 

Mr. President, this report goes to the very 

heart of the question of how this Nation 

can maintain its greatness. This report 
pulls no punches. It concedes that to 
provide the kind of educational system 
we need will be costly. It points out how 

overcrowded, understaffed, and ill- 

equipped are the Nation’s schools. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a detailed summary of this re- 
port, as carried in this morning’s New 
York Times, be printed in the body of 
the Record at this point following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS 
FUND Report ON UNITED STATES EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEEDS 

I. THE DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Ultimately the source of a nation’s great- 
ness is in the individuals who constitute the 
living substance of the nation. A concern 
for the realization of individual potential- 
ities is deeply rooted in our moral heritage, 
our political philosophy, and the texture of 
our daily customs. 

Our devotion to a free society can only be 
understood in terms of these values. It is 
the only form of society that puts at the very 
top of tts agenda the opportunity of the in- 
dividual to develop his potentialities. But 
in its deepest sense our concern for human 
excellence is a reflection of our ideal of the 
overriding importance of human dignity. 

Our success or failure in this task is of 
crucial importance not for ourselves alone. 
All over the world peoples are striving for a 
new and fuller meaning of life. No chal- 
lenge is more important than to give con- 
crete meaning to the idea of human dignity. 

II. THE NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 


(a) The setting of the problem: Our popula- 
tion characteristics 

Since 1950 on an average day there has 
been a net rise of about 7,600 in the popula- 
tion; over the year, a rise of some 2,800,000. 
This may give us a population of not quite 
225 million by 1975. 

The age composition of the population in 
1975 will differ markedly from that of 1955. 
The recent baby boom will have resulted in 
an enormous increase in age groups 15 to 24; 
and as our present middle ages attain the 
later brackets, there will be a large increase 
in the age group 65 and over, 

This pattern of future population will 
present two vital problems. The first con- 
cerns the flood of young people who wili 
place an immense pressure on educational 
institutions in the next 20 years, and on the 
labor market shortly thereafter. The second 
problem involves the social and- individual 
problems posed by a rapidly expanding older 
group. 

(0) The changing demands society and the 
pressure on the supply of talent 

One of the striking features of contem- 
porary life is the growing range and com- 
plexity of the tasks on which our social or- 
ganization depends. This is dramatically ap- 
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parent in science but is no less a reality in 
nearly every field of endeavor. 

The demand for highly trained talent is 
not a sudden development. It has been 
coming for a long time. The increase in skill 
and training needed by our labor force can 
be expected to accelerate in the years ahead. 
Automation will reduce the number of rou- 
tine jobs and will replace them by more 
demanding tasks of supervision, mainte- 
nance, and regulation in addition to the 
production of the machines themselves. 

There is a constant pressure by an ever 
more complex society against the total crea- 
tive capacity of its people. Our most criti- 
cal need a decade hence may be unknown 
today. Rather we must prepare ourselves 
for a constant and growing demand for tal- 
ents of all varieties, and must attempt to 
meet the specific needs of the future by ele- 
vating the quality and quantity of talented 
individuals of all kinds. 

One of our great strengths as a people has 
been our flexibility and adaptability under 
the successive waves of change that have 
marked our history. Never have we needed 
the trait more than today. It is for this 
reason that we should educate our young 
people to meet an unknown need rather 
than to prepare them for needs already 
identified. 

(c) The problem of change 

One of the characteristics of a dynamic 
society is that its frontiers are constantly 
changing. The frontier of today becomes 
the familiar territory of tomorrow. 

A dynamic society requires above all re- 
ceptivity to change. 


(&) The social ceilings on individual 
performance 

A consequence of the complexity and 
specialization of modern society has been 
the increasing prominence of organization 
in our lives. But while complex organiza- 
tion is necessary, it is also costly. It is 
often a stifling atmosphere for the exercise 
of individual creativity, and it may induce 
a conformity that becomes a threat to the 
society’s vitality. 


(e) Excellence in a democracy 


The 18th-century philosophers who made 
equality a central term in our political 
vocabulary never meant to imply that men 
are equal in all respects. Nor do Americans 
today take such a view. It is possible to 
state in fairly simple terms the views con- 
cerning equality which would receive most 
widespread endorsement in our country 
today. The fundamental view is that in the 
final matters of human existence all men 
are equally worthy of our care and concern. 
Further, we believe that men should be 
equal in enjoyment of certain familiar legal, 
civil, and political rights. They should, as 
the phrase goes, be equal before the law. 

But men are unequal in their native capac- 
ities and their motivations, and therefore 
in their attainments. In elaborating our na- 
tional views of equality, the most widely ac- 
cepted means of dealing with this problem 
has been to emphasize equality of opportu- 
nity. 

The great advantage of the conception of 
equality of opportunity is that it candidly 
recognizes differences in endowment and mo- 
tivation and accepts the certainty of differ- 
ences in achievement. By allowing free play 
to these differences it preserves the freedom 
to excel.which counts for so much in terms 
of individual aspirations, and has produced 
so much of mankind’s greatness. 

Every democracy must encourage high in- 
dividual performance, If it does not then it 
closes itself off from the mainsprings of its 
dynamism and talent and imagination, and 
the traditional democratic invitation to the 
individual to realize his full potentialities 
becomes meaningless, 
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With respect to the pursuit of excellence 
there are several considerations that we must 
keep firmly in mind. First, our conception 
of excellence must embrace many kinds of 
achievements at many levels. Second, we 
must not assume that native capacity is the 
sole ingredient in superior performance. 
Excellence is a product of ability and moti- 
vation and character. Finally, we must rec- 
ognize that judgments of differences in tal- 
ent are not judgments of differences in 
human worth. 


III. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
(a) Theinformal educational system 


The formal educational system offers 
only part of the purposeful education that 
goes on in a society. Family, church, and 
school share the fundamental responsibility 
for education. But in a sense every institu- 
tion in a society is constantly teaching its 
members, molding their behavior, contribut- 
ing to their development: in childhood it 
may be the Scout leader, the playground di- 
rector, the policeman on the corner; in later 
years the employer, the union, the mass 
media. 

The most effective educational system can 
be defeated by a social environment that 
blunts or destroys aspiration. There can be 
no striving for excellence without models to 
inspire emulation. 


(b) The formal educational system 


Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, 
and ill equipped. In the fall of 1957, and 
shortage of public school classrooms stood 
at 142,000. There were 1,943,000 pupils in 
excess of normal classroom capacity. These 
pressures will become more severe in the 
years ahead. Elementary school enroll- 
ments will rise from some 22 million today 
to about 34 million by 1960-61. By 1969 high 
schools will be deluged with 50 to 70 per- 
cent more students than they can now ac- 
commodate; by 1975, our colleges and uni- 
versities will face at least a doubling and in 
some cases a tripling of present enrollments. 

If we are to meet these pressures, our 
schools will need greatly increased public 
support and attention, and much more 
money. But they also need something be- 
sides money: an unsparing reexamination 
of current practices, patterns of organiza- 
tion and objectives. 

From time to time one still hears argu- 
ments over quantity versus quality educa- 
tion. Behind such arguments is the assump- 
tion that a society can choose to educate a 
few people exceedingly well or to educate a 
great number of people somewhat less well, 
but that it cannot do both. But a modern 
society such as ours cannot choose to do one 
or the other. It has no choice but to do 
both, 

(c) The teaching profession 


The number of new schoolteachers needed 
in the next decade is between one-third and 
one-half of all the 4-year college graduates 
of every kind in the same period. The danger 
of a decline in the quality of our corps of 
teachers is obvious. 

The problem of recruitment is inseparable 
from the preparation required to enter the 
teaching profession. If the programs for 
the preparation of teachers are rigid, for- 
malistic and shallow, they will drive away 
able minds as fast as they are recruited. 
Unhappily, preparation for precollege teach- 
ing has come all too close to that condition. 
In some States the requirements for certifica- 
tion are so technical and trivial as to make 
it unlikely that individuals with a first-class 
liberal education would even apply—or be 
eligible if they did apply. 

Fortunately, there appears to be a lively 
movement to correct these difficulties. As for 
the preparation of college teachers, the prob- 
lem is one of reforming and expanding gradu- 
ate education. There has been more empha- 
sis on research and research training than 
on the preparation of teachers. 
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But even with aggressive recruitment 
there appears to be little or no likelihood 
that we can bring into teaching at any 
level anything approaching the number of 
qualified and gifted teachers we need. We 
can be certain that there will never be 
enough teachers with the extraordinary 
human gifts which make for inspired teach- 
ing. We must therefore utilize our superior 
teachers more effectively. 

One way to make better use of the ablest 
teachers is to eliminate many of the petty 
tasks which occupy a teacher's time. Less 
highly trained classroom assistants may ac- 
complish much in the lightening of this 
burden. Another measure is the employ- 
ment of such devices as television to bring 
extraordinarily effective teachers into con- 
tact with larger numbers of students than 
they would otherwise face. Films may be 
similarly useful. 

Such innovations as the teacher aide and 
television should not be thought of as stop- 
gap measures to surmount the immediate 
teacher shortage, but as the beginnings of 
a long overdue revolution in teaching tech- 
niques, 

But the root problem of the teaching pro- 
fession remains financial. Salaries must 
be raised immediately and substantially. 
Almost as important is the fact that pro- 
motional policy for most school systems is 
routine and depends much more on seniority 
than on merit. 

(d) The curriculum 

At the precollege level, the gravest prob- 
lem today is to reach some agreement on 
priorities in subject matter. This problem 
is particularly critical for those academi- 
cally talented students who will go on to 
college. Without presuming to lay down an 
inflexible set of recommendations, we may 
suggest what these high-priority items in a 
solid high school curriculum might be for 
those of considerable academic ability: 

In addition to the general education pre- 
scribed for all—4 years of English, 3 to 4 
years of social studies, 1 year of mathemat- 
ics and 1 year of sclence—the academically 
talented student should have 2 to 3 addi- 
tional years of science, 3 additional years 
of mathematics, and at least 3 years of a 
foreign language. For certain students the 
study of a second foreign language, for at 
least 3 years, might replace the fourth year 
of mathematics and the third year of sci- 
ence. 

Particularly with respect to the highest- 
priority subjects, we must modernize and 
improve the quality of the courses them- 
selves. 

(e) Science education 


The crisis in our science education is not 
an invention of the newspapers, or scien- 
tists, or the Pentagon. It isa real crisis. 

The U. S. 8. R. is not the cause of the crisis. 
The cause of the crisis is our breathtaking 
movement into a new technological era. The 
U. S. S. R. has served as a rude stimulus to 
awaken us to that reality. 

The heart of the matter is that we are 
moving with headlong speed into a new 
phase in man’s long struggle to control his 
environment, a phase beside which the in- 
dustrial revolution may appear a modest 
alteration of human affairs. Nuclear energy, 
exploration of outer space, revolutionary 
studies of brain functioning, important new 
work on the living cell—all point to changes 
in our lives so startling as to test to the 
utmost our adaptive capacities. We need 
quality and we need it in considerable quan- 
tity. We must develop guidance efforts de- 
signed to reach all able youngsters, and we 
must engage in a major expansion of the 
facilities for science teaching. 

There is a danger of training scientists 
so narrowly in their specialties that they are 
unprepared to shoulder the moral and civic 
responsibilities which the modern world 
thrusts upon them. But just as we must 
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insist that every scientist be broadly edu- 
cated, so we must see to it that every edu- 
cated person is literate in science. 


(f) The identification of talent and the 
uses of diversity 

One of the most important goals of any 
education system is to identify and guide 
able students and to challenge each student 
to develop his capacities to the utmost. 
Tests are most effective in measuring aca- 
demic aptitude and achievement. 

Used with a sound understanding of their 
strengths and limitations, present testing 
procedures can contribute significantly to a 
program of talent identification. 

But testing procedures unwisely used can 
do harm. A few basic considerations must 
be understood: First, tests are effective on 
& limited front. Second, no single test 
should become a basis for important deci- 
sions. Third, test scores are one kind of data 
to be placed alongside other kinds of data. 

The identification of talent is no more than 
the first step. It should be only part of a 
strong guidance program. As many teachers 
as possible should be trained to take part 
in it. As many high schools as possible 
should have special guidance officers. 

The objective of all educational guidance 
should be to stimulate the individual to 
make the most of his potentialities. The 
fact that a substantial fraction of the top 
quarter of high-school graduates fail to go 
on to college is a startling indictment of our 
guidance system. 

The general academic capacity of students 
should be at least tentatively identified by 
the eighth grade as the result of repeated 
testings and classroom performance in the 
elementary grades. An adequate guidance 
system would insure that each student would 
then be exposed to the sort of program that 
will develop to the full the gifts which he 
possesses. 

Our schools have made far more progress 
4n identifying different levels of talent than 
in the development of programs for these 
‘different levels: Adequate attention to In- 
dividual differences means rejecting a rigid 
policy of promotion by age; and it means 
sensible experimentation with various kinds 
of flexibility in the curriculum to meet the 
varying needs of young people. 

A more special problem is presented by the 
top 2 percent of the high-school population. 
For this group particularly the advanced 
placement program is important. Under 
this, an expanding number of secondary 
schools, both public and private, are offering 
college-level courses to their best Juniors and 
seniors, Many colleges are prepared to per- 
mit such students to leapfrog freshman col- 
lege courses and get credit for them. An- 
other approach is represented by the expe- 
riental program for early admiesion to col- 
lege, under which about 1,000 able students 
have entered 12 different colleges over the 
last 5 years before completing the last year or 
two of high school, 

(g) Financing 

All of the problems of the schools lead us 
back sooner or later to one basic problem— 
financing. It is a problem with which we 
cannot afford to cope halfheartedly. An 
educational system grudgingly and tardily 
patched to meet the needs of the moment 
will be perpetually out of date. 

It is likely that 10 years hence our schools 
and colleges will require at least double their 
present level of financial support. 

It is the weakness in the State and local 
taxing systems more than anything else that 
gives rise to current proposals for increased 
Federal support of education. For those who 
wish to resist or postpone the resort to Fed- 
eral funds and at the same time not con- 
strict educational services there seems to be 
only one alternative: a thorough, painful, 
politically courageous overhaul of State and 
local tax systems, 
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Federal programs in education now exist 
on a large scale. It is certain that they will 
increase both in scale and in variety. There 
are educational problems gravely affecting the 
national interest which may be soluble only 
through Federal action. 

It would be well to bear in mind four prin- 
ciples in appraising proposals for Federal 
support of education: 

1. The Federal Government should address 
itself to those needs which educational lead- 
ers have identified as having a high priority. 

2. Federal funds should constitute one 
source of support among many. State, local 
and private sources of funds should continue 
to be the major factor in the support of edu- 
cation. 

3. It should preserve local leadership and 
local control over education. 

4. It should be based on a recognition that 
the Government inevitably exercises a cer- 
tain leaderehip function in whatever it does. 

Perhaps the most popular form of Federal 
support for education is the scholarship pro- 
gram. Scholarships involve a minimum haz- 
ard of Federal interference. As long as very 
few institutions charge tuition covering the 
full cost of education, a scholarship program 
which enables the student to pay his tuition 
should provide the college with a supplemen- 
tary grant to make up the full cost of his 
education. 

To the extent that the Federal Government 
can assist in building construction, either 
through loans or outright grants, it will be 
engaging in one of the most helpful and 
least hazardous forms of support to educa- 
tion. 

The share of privately financed colleges and 
universities of total enrollments has already 
declined to well below 50 percent; and within 
15 years their share of students could easily 
be closer to 25 percent. 

Unquestionably the solution for the pri- 
vately financed institutions lies. not in any 
one device but in the simultaneous explora- 
tion of numerous paths—both for cutting 
costs and for raising money, for example 
eliminating unnecessary frills in the curricu- 
lum; sharing facilities with neighboring in- 
stitutions; dropping the extravagant notion 
that every other institution must offer a car- 
bon copy of the curriculum offered by every 
other institution; making radically better use 
of physical facilities; raising tuition; culti- 
vating increased corporate and alumni giv- 
ing; and obtaining certain kinds of Federal 
support. 

Unless changes such as these are carried 
out there is real danger that the influence 
ot private higher education will progres- 
sively decline. 


IV. THE USE AND MISUSE OF HUMAN ABILITIES 
(a) The inadequate use of talent 


1. The fuller use of underprivileged mi- 
norities: Primarily among these groups is, 
of course, the Negro, who has been dis- 
advantaged economically as well as political- 
ly and socially in the United States. The 
end of segregation, with all the difficult ad- 
jJustments it imposes, is of course a step in 
the right direction, Legislation such as fair 
employment practices acts will add a neces- 
sary stimulus to ‘private reorientation of at- 
titudes. Until the Negro has been offered 
equal opportunity with the non-Negro to 
develop and use his individual talents to the 
utmost, and until he can be encouraged to 
make the most of his opportunity, we shall 
have failed to achieve our moral goal. 

2. Better use of the talents of women: 
One out of every three workers in our regu- 
lar labor force of nearly 70 million is a 
woman, To this already large contribution, 
we can expect a substantial increase over 
the next decades due to the age composition 
of our population. There are still relatively 
few professional fields beyond nursing and 
teaching in which women participate ex- 
tensively. Many firms still hesitate to use 
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women in executive capacities or to include 
in executive training programs even those 
‘women who expect to remain in employ- 
ment. 

3. The rehabilitation of economically de= 
pressed areas and segments of the popula- 
tion: The Nation is paying a high price 
for its depressed areas in terms of the was 
of human abilities, ' 

4. Better use of older workers: Only for a 
portion of older people has retirement with 
economic security become a treasured period 
of leisure when one can do “what one al- 
ways wanted to.” For others it is a dreaded 
break in the texture and tempo of life, 
leading to personal dissatisfaction on the one 
hand, and to wasted ability on the other. 
Remedial action might take the form of a 
later retirement age. Or it might involve 
the development of special job opportuni- 
ties for people over 65. Such opportunities 
have already been provided in college teach- 
ing: the professor retiring from one campus 
may be hired on special status by some other 
college. 


(b) The use of talent in large organizations 

Every corporation, union, Government 
agency, military service and professional 
group should—in its own best interest as 
well as that of its personnel—conduct a 
never ending search for talent within its 
own staff. 

Sometimes a change of jobs is extremely 
useful in lifting the individual out of his 
rut and exposing him to new challenges. 
In this connection it must be noted that 
nontransferable pension and benefit plans 
weaken the incentives of men and women to 
move to positions where better use could be 
made of their capacities and experience. 
There seems to be a need for more vesting 
of pension rights, so that the employee 
who moves to another job need not leave 
behind years of accumulated benefits, 

Improved opportunities for further educa- 
tion within employlng organizations and 
under community auspices can help mature 
people to test their own unexplored interests 
and abilities and to develop their potential- 
ities more fully. 

One consequence of the scarcity of pro- 
fessional skills is the hoarding of talent—a 
practice visible in a good many areas of 
government, business and academic life. 


V. MOTIVATION AND VALUES 


Some of our more discerning critics are 
uneasy about the current aspirations and 
values of Americans, They sense a lack 
of purpose in Americans; they see evidence 
that security, conformity, and comfort are 
idols of the day; and they fear that our 
young people have lost youth’s immemorial 
fondness for adventure, far horizons and the 
challenge of the unpredictable. 

Fortunately we do not need to decide 
whether the situation is seriously deplor- 
able or only mildly so. The truth is that 
never in our history have we been in a 
better position to commit ourselves whole- 
heartedly to the pursuit of excellence in 
every phase of our national life. Intellec- 
tual and moral excellence has come to play 
a uniquely important role. It is essential 
that we enable young people to see them- 
selves as participants in one of the most 
exciting eras in history and to have a sense 
of purpose in relation to it. 

Still another challenge is that of provid- 
ing models for young people. The life 
goals of young people are in considerable 
measure determined by the fact that they 
identify themselves with admired figures in 
the adult world. 

If we ask what our society invites in 
the way of high performance we are led to 
the conclusion that we may have, to a 
startling degree, lost the gift for demand- 
ing high performance of ourselves. It is 
a point worth exploring. 
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What most people, young or old, want is 
not merely security or comfort or luxury— 
although they are glad enough to have these. 
They want meaning in their lives. If their 
era and their culture and their leaders do 
not or cannot offer them great meanings, 
great objectives, great convictions, then they 
will settle for shallow and trivial meanings. 
People who live aimlessly, who allow the 
search for meaning in their lives to be satis- 
fled by shoddy and meretricious experiences 
have simply not been stirred by any alterna- 
tive meanings—religious meanings, ethical 
values, ideals of social and civic responsibility, 
high standards of self-realization. 

This is a deficiency for which we all bear 
a responsibility. It is a failure of home, 
church, school, government—a failure of all 
of us. 

No inspired and inspiring education can 
go forward without powerful undergirding 
by the deepest values of our society. The 
students are there in the first place because 
generations of Americans have been pro- 
foundly committed to a republican form 
of government and to equality of opportu- 
nity. They benefit by a tradition of intel- 
lectual freedom because generations of ardent 
and stubborn men and women nourished 
that tradition in western civilization. Their 
education is based upon the notion of the 
dignity and worth of the individual because 
those values are rooted in our religious and 
philosophical heritage. 

We would not wish to impose upon stu- 
dents a rigidly defined set of values. Each 
student is free to vary the nature of his 
commitment. But this freedom must be 
understood in its true light. We believe 
that the individual should be free and 
morally responsible: The two are inseparable. 
The fact that we tolerate differing values 
must not be confused with moral neutrality. 
Such tolerance must be built upon a base of 
moral commitment; otherwise it degenerates 
into a flaccid indifference, purged of all belief 
and devotion. 

In short, we wish to allow wide latitude in 
the choice of values but we must assume 
that education is a process that should be 
infused with meaning and purpose; that 
everyone will have deeply held beliefs; that 
every young American will wish to serve the 
values which have nurtured him and made 
possible his education and his freedom as an 
individual. 


TRIBUTE TO CERTAIN AIR FORCE 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON OFFICERS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
some of the most pleasant associations 
Senators are privileged to make during 
years on the Hill are those with the 
members of legislative liaison of the va- 
rious services. It is to them that we look 
for assistance in the busy 4ield of mili- 
tary affairs, and it is from them that we 
receive the answers to our many ques- 
tions relative to this field. 

As a member of the United States Air 
Force Reserve, I have been particularly 
aware of the activities of the legislative 
liaison officers from the Air Force office, 
and I today wish to pay particular trib- 
ute to four members of that team who 
are leaving us for new assignments. 
This singling out of the Air Force group 
in no way indicates a lessening of my ad- 
miration for those performing the same 
duties in the other services, but I do not 
want the departure of these four men to 
occur without my having inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp remarks of com- 
mendation and thanks. 


To Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, Lt. Col. > 


Hugh W. Stewart, Maj. John M. Torbet, 
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and Maj. Harold G. Martin go the 
thanks and appreciation of my office for 
the diligent and competent manner in 
which they have discharged their duties, 
and my thanks personally as a Reserve 
officer of the Air Force for the luster they 
have added to our service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
individual records of the four officers I 
have mentioned. 

There being no objection, the records 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mag. GEN. Jor W. KELLY, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


Joe William Kelly was born in Waverly, 
Ind., January 19, 1910. He was graduated 
from high school at Martinsville, Ind., in 
1927; attended Depauw University in Indiana 
for a year; was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy June 10, 1932, and 
commissioned a second lieutenant of In- 
fantry. 

Entering primary flying school the fol- 
lowing month, he was graduated from ad- 
vanced flying school a year later, and was 
assigned to the 94th Pursuit Squadron at 
Selfridge Field, Mich. On February 16, 1934, 
he was transferred to the Air Corps. From 
February to May 1934 he served as an air- 
mail pilot in Newark, N. J., and Columbus, 
Ohio, and then rejoined the 94th. He en- 
tered the Air Corps Technical School at 
Chanute Field, Ill, in October 1935, was 
graduated the following June, and became 
a flying instructor at Randolph Field, Tex. 
Moving to Santiago, Chile, in July 1940, he 
was a member of the United States Military 
Mission. In January 1943 he was named 
assistant chief of staff for supply of the 
Third Bomber Command at MacDill Field, 
Fla. 

Going overseas that July, General Kelly 
assumed command of the 335th Bomb Group 
in the European Theater. In November 1943 
he was named air inspector of the 9th 
Bomber Command there; became command- 
ing officer of the 386th Bomb Group in 
January 1944; and in October 1944 rejoined 
the 9th Bomber Command as its intel- 
ligence officer. The following month he was 
appointed chief of staff of the Air Disarm- 
ament Command in the European Theater. 

Returning to the United States Military 
Academy in December 1944, General Kelly 
was named director of aviation there a 
month later. The next July he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief of staff for operations 
of the Army Air Force Training Command 
at Fort Worth, Tex., becoming its deputy 
chief of staff that December, and moving 
with it to Barksdale Field, La., the following 
month, 

Enrolling in the Air War College at Max- 
well Field, Ala., in August 1946, General 
Kelly was a student and also served as an 
instructor in the management and training 
division, graduating the following June. Re- 
maining there, he was named chief of the 
management and training division, and in 
July 1948 he was appointed chief of the 
plans and operations division of the Air 
War College. 

Joining the Strategic Air Command in 
January 1949, General Kelly assumed com- 
mand of the 30lst Bomb Wing at Smoky 
Hin Air Force Base, Kans., moving with it 
to Barksdale Air Force Base that November. 
From June to August 1950 he served as 
commander of the 590th Composite Wing 
at Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico. Mov- 
ing to Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base, Calif. 
(later redesignated Travis Air Force Base), 
command of the 9th Bomb 


14th Air Division there in March 1951, re- 
taining command when it was redesignated 
the 47th Air Division, SAC, there, that May. 
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Lr. Cot. Hucn W. STEWART, UNITED STATES 
Am Force 


Hugh William Stewart was born in Chi- 
cago, Ill., February 27, 1921. He was ordered 
to active duty from Tuscon, Ariz. He un- 
dertook pre-law schooling at the Austin 
Junior College in Illinois in 1941 and at 
the University of Arizona in 1947. He com- 
pleted his law training and was awarded 
& bachelor of laws degree from the University 
of Arizona in 1949. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stewart entered flying 
training and graduated in 1942, He was 
assigned to Italy during World War II, 
returning to the United States in May 1944. 
His combat record includes Sicily, Naples- 
Foggia, Rome-Arno, Air Offense, Europe, and 
Anzio. He flew 55 combat missions for a 
total of 193 combat hours. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stewart held assign- 
ments as legal officer at Perrin Air Force 
Base, Tex., and Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 
prior to entering C-46 combat crew training 
in 1952. He was assigned as pilot, C—46, in 
the Far East Air Force in February 1953, and 
returned in May 1954 after completing 8 com- 
bat missions and 83 combat support hours 
during the Korean conflict. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stewart was assigned 
to the office of Legislative liaison in June 
1954 and assumed his present position as 
Haison officer to the United States Senate 
in July 1957. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stewart is a command 
pilot. He is a member of the Arizona Bar 
Association and was admitted to practice 
petora the United States Supreme Court in 

His decorations include the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal with four oak 
a clusters, and the Commendation rib- 

n. 

Promotions: second lieutenant, December 
3, 1942; first lieutenant, January 28, 1944; 
captain, January 28, 1946; major, June 1, 
1952; and lieutenant colonel, April 17, 1958. 
Lieutenant Colonel Stewart has the perma- 
nent rank of major with date of rank of 
December 3, 1956. 


Mas. HAROLD G. Martin, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


Harold George Martin was born in Mata- 
wan, N. J., on January 7, 1922. He was or- 
dered to active duty from Gainesville, Fla. 
He attended the University of Florida. 

Major Martin entered fiying training and 
graduated in 1945. In July 1946 he was as- 
signed overseas and participated in the Ber- 
lin Airlift, and remained at Rhein Main Air 
Force Base, Germany, until his return from 
overseas. In September 1948 he was as- 
signed as B-36 pilot at Carswell Air Force 
Base, Tex., with the Strategic Air Command. 
He remained at Carswell until his assign- 
ment with the Office of Legislative Liaison 
here in Washington. While at Carswell he 
was a C-54 pilot, flying safety officer, ground 
training officer, and air operations officer, 
and for the period of 8 weeks attended the 
squadron officers course at Maxwell Air Force 
Base. Major Martin has been assigned as 
air operations officer, Office of Legislative 
Liaison, Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force since September 1953. Major Martin 
is a senior pilot. 

His decorations include the Medal for Hu- 
mane Action, the Air Medal with three oak 
leaf clusters, and the Commendation ribbon. 

Promotions: Second leutenant, January 
22, 1946; first lieutenant, January 2, 1948; 
captain, June 30, 1951; and major, April 20, 
1956. Major Martin has the permanent rank 
of captain with date of rank of January 22, 
1953. 


Mas. JoHN M. Torset, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 

John Mathewson Torbet was born in De- 

troit, Mich., on July 20, 1918. He was or- 

dered to active duty from Grosse Point 
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Woods, Mich: He received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Michigan State College in 
1940, and studied law at the University of 
Michigan for 2 years, 

Major Torbet entered flying training and 
graduated in 1942. He was ordered to the 
southwest Pacifiic in October 1943 where he 
flew 118 combat missions for a total of 623 
combat hours, He returned in July 1945. 

Major Torbet was assigned as a B-36 pilot 
at Carswell Air Force Base and remained at 
that base in that capacity and as operations 
officer until August 1953 when he was trans- 
ferred to Headquarters 8th Air Force at Fort 
Worth, Tex. He reported to the Office of Leg- 
islative Liaison, Office of the Secretary of the 
Air Force, in February 1954, and assumed his 
present position as liaison officer to the 
United States Senate in December the same 

ear. 

z His decorations include the Air Medal and 
the Commendation ribbon. Major Torbet is 
a command pilot. He has received orders 
for reassignment to Madrid, Spain. 

Promotions: Second lieutenant, October 
30, 1942; captain, November 13, 1943; and 
major, May 13, 1954. Major Torbet holds 
the permanent rank of captain with date of 
rank January 13, 1955. He was integrated 
into the Regular Air Force on April 1, 1958. 


_ REVEILLE—POEM BY N. E. GRAHAM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most hallowed spots in the entire 
United States is the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. It has now become the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldiers. A short 
time ago there was placed there the 
bodies of two soldiers from our recent 
wars. The Congress of the United States 
and other branches of our Government 
took part in the ceremonies incident to 
that occasion in order that we might 
represent all the people in that solemn 
hour of dedication. 

Mr. President, N. E. Graham, of 805 
Ellis Street, Beatrice, Nebr., has written 
a very short poem in honor of those men. 
I wish to read it into the Recorp. I feel 
is is of great value. I think it would even 
merit a place of inscription on the mon- 
ument at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
diers. The title of it is “Reveille,” and 
it reads as follows: 

REVEILLE 

Sleep, my son, thy duty done— 

And everlasting peace has come, 

Rest thy burdens of the fight— 

In dreamless sleep throughout the night. 

Sleep—in thy bed of hallowed sod— 

Until you hear at dawn— 


The low, sweet reveille of God. 
—Graham. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PAS- 
SAGE OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the 20th anniversary 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FREDERICK G. PAYNE 
ON THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PASSAGE 
OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
‘Twenty years ago today the Congress 


passed the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
setting up the necessary organizations and 
formulating the policies to guide the devel- 
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opment. of aviation in the United States. 
The act was the birth of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and thereby gave 
the Nation an agency dedicated to the “en- 
couragement and development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the present and future needs of forcign and 
domestic commerce of the United States, of 
the postal service, and of the national 
defense.” 

The 20 years since 1938 have been among 
the most hectic in the annals of history. 
They also marked the unparalleled growth 
and progress of civil aviation as shown by 
the following facts: 


Number of airports. 2,000 7,000 
Number of aircraf 11, 000 67, 500 
Number of airmen 62, 000 $97, 000 
Miles of airways... 23, 000 198, 000 


Takeoffs and landings.__-____- bs 
Passengers (scheduled airlines) _- 
‘Total hours flown, general avia- 


This phenomenal growth has surpassed the 
predictions of even the boldest aviation 
prophet of two decades ago. The CAA can 
well be proud of the role it has played in 
the growth and development of civil avia- 
tion. Wherever airplanes fiy in the United 
States the CAA is present and indeed its far- 
flung employees, some 25,000, are distributed 
throughout the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and 27 foreign countries. 

The primary concern of CAA and its dedi- 
cated employees is and has been safety 
in aviation. The accomplishments of the 
agency in making the air as safe as hunranly 
possible can best be measured by noting that 
in 1938 there were more airline accidents and 
passenger fatalities than there were in 1957. 
This is all the more dramatic when we con- 
sider that 20 years ago the air carriers flew 
less than 2 percent of the passenger miles 
flown last year. 

Today aviation stands on the threshold of 
new frontiers of travel, safety, and comfort. 
The civil jet air age, which will bring with it 
many new comforts and conveniences for the 
traveler, is only months away. The jet age 
will also bring with it problems of untold 
complexity which must be overcome with 
competent speed if we are to continue the 
development of the air transportation 
system. 

At the present time legislation is under 
consideration by the Senate Aviation Sub- 
committee, on which I serve, and which has 
been endorsed by President Eisenhower to 
create a new Federal Aviation Agency which 
would have greater authority and be better 
able to meet the needs of modern aviation. 
It is vital that this legislation to place au- 
thority over peacetime aviation of all types 
in a single agency be promptly enacted. 

On this, the 20th anniversary of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, it is fitting that we look 
with pride on the tremendous accomplish- 
ments that have been made. It is also ap- 
propriate and of vital importance that we 
explore with all deliberate speed the actions 
necessary now to meet the problems of the 
future in order to insure the continued devel- 
opment and growth of our remarkable air 
transportation system. 


UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record an editorial 
from the Memphis, Tenn., Press-Scimi- 
tar of June 20, 1958, entitled “The Leb- 
anon Trap.” The editorial constitutes 
an excellent discussion of the extremely 
critical situation which prevails in the 
country of Lebanon today. 
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There is one point to which I invite at- 
tention particularly, which is empha- 
sized in the editorial. That is the need 
a a permanent United Nations police 

orce, 

The editorial calls quite strongly upon 
the United States to assume leadership 
in the United Nations to provide for 
such a permanent police force, and 
points out quite clearly how helpful 
the force would be in the present situ- 
ation. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LEBANON TRAP 

Any day the United States may be maneu- 
vered into military intervention to protect 
American citizens and save the legal Leba- 
nese Government from overthrow by Moscow 
and Nasser-aided revolutionists. 

Such intevention could be disastrous.. It 
would turn most of the Arab world against 
us. It could precipitate a general mid- 
eastern war—which Moscow and Cairo 
threaten—and perhaps even a world war. 

Washington is trying to avoid involvement. 
For over a month it has been pleading with 
Nasser to call off his dogs, and meanwhile it 
has been leaning over backward not to offend 
him. 

The net result of Washington's efforts has 
been to give Nasser and the Reds more time 
to infiltrate Lebanon, arm the rebels, and 
intensify radio pressure on the Lebanese peo- 
ple to accept a Nasser puppet regime. 

Meanwhile, Washington has sent the 6th 
Fleet, and its reinforced marines, into the 
eastern Mediterranean to deal with an emer- 
gency if all else fails. 

But our Government has not done the one 
thing which could prevent separate American 
military intervention, or would reduce the 
disastrous effects if that becomes necessary. 
This is to lead the movement for a United 
Nations police force to save Lebanon. 

The handful of U. N. observers, belatedly 
sent to Lebanon, lack either the force or 
authority to seal the 150-mile frontier. 
Every day more Nasser infiltrators and Red 
arms flow across, undeterred by the presence 
of U. N. Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold in Beirut and his planned visit to 
Cairo. 

Late as it is, there still may be time to get 
a quick Security Council vote on a U., N. 
police force and—after the inevitable Soviet 
veto—an immediate emergency session of the 
General Assembly. 

Only if the United States has tried and 
failed to obtain an international police force, 
can an American-British force do the job 
with less risk of blundering into a political 
and military trap. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FBI CRIME STATISTICS FOR 1957 
AND COMPARATIVE RATING OF 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 

during 1957 the Select Committee on Im- 
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proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field spent more time investi- 
gating conditions in my home city of 
Portland, Oreg., than in any other com- 
munity in the Nation. 

I now desire to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the crime statistics for 
1957 recently released by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, for cities of over 
250,000 population. 

Among 34 metropolitan communities 
in this category, Portland ranks 13th 
from the top with respect to serious 
criminal offenses per each 1,000 inhab- 
itants. At the unenviable top is Los 
Angeles, with 51 crimes per 1,000 people, 
and at the other end of the classifica- 
tion—the desirable end—is Buffalo, with 
only 8.5 crimes. 

Portland has 31.2 crimes per 1,000 resi- 
dents. This is not as good a record as we 
would like, and it ought to be better. 
Yet it is a long way from as bad or de- 
plorable as the crime record in such other 
cities as Denver, Atlanta, St. Louis, Se- 
attle, and elsewhere—and for that we 
are highly grateful. 

I feel the Recorp should contain this 
entire crime-study rating from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, so that 
Members of the Senate could realize that 
Portland, Oreg., is definitely not the city 
in the Nation with the highest crime 
rate—a long, long way from it. 

I am aware that we had some situ- 
ations which called for study and hear- 
ings. That I have never doubted. I 
myself had criticized some of those con- 
ditions before the select committee ever 
undertook its Portland hearings. But 
some people in other sections of the 
country derived a false and distorted im- 
pression of Portland because of the em- 
phasis on our community. That is why 
I am glad to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a survey from the FBI, 
which makes evident that Portland is a 
long distance from leading the Nation in 
adverse crime statistics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table entitled “Crime 
Ranking,” as published in the New York 
Times of June 22, 1958, be printed in the 
pages of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Crime RANKING 
The following table lists the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation ranking of cities of 
population of 250,000 or more for class I or 
serious offenses for 1957. The figures provide 
a rate of incidence to each 1,000 of total 
population, based on the 1950 census; 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


EIGHT DAYS UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
daily statements since June 13, with the 
exception of Friday, when I found it 
necessary to visit my home State, I have 
endeavored to impress this body with 
the serious effect on our economy of the 
steel price increase expected to be an- 
nounced on July 1. 

I have received no information to dis- 
pel my conviction that another round 
of inflation, decreased production and 
further unemployment will flow from 
such an increase in steel prices. 

I publicly disclosed on June 13, during 
my speech before the Senate, that on 
May 22 I had transmitted by letter to 
President Eisenhower a program to ob- 
tain stability on a voluntary basis which 
I believe would be most effective. 

As I stated at that time, the President 
advised me by letter of June 3, that 
rather than adopt my program, he in- 
tended to continue on the course which 
he had set. 

As the result of the disclosure of this 
correspondence, I received a most inter- 
esting letter from Mr. William L. Litle, 
chairman of the board and president of 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. Mr. Litle attached a 
letter which he had addressed to the 
President, a reply from Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell, and his answer to Secretary 
Mitchell. I ask that these letters be 
made a part of my remarks at this point 
and I send them to the desk for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, Mr. Litle is the chief 
executive officer of one of the 400 largest 
industrial corporations in the United 
States. Just as I am perturbed by the 
expected steel price increases, Mr. Litle 
is also perturbed. It will be noted that 
Mr. Litle also suggested to the President 
that he use the powers of his office to 
stop the vicious spiral to which the coun- 
try is being subjected. Mr. Litle was not 
as fortunate as I; his letter was an- 
swered, not by the President, to whom 
it was addressed, but by the Secretary 
of Labor. However, although my an- 
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swer came from the President, it did 
not disclose what policy the President is 
pursuing in order to effectuate stabiliza- 
tion. Mr. Mitchell’s letter casts more 
light on this policy. It is apparent that 
the executive branch of our Government 
has no policy to meet this problem be- 
cause the Secretary blandly states that 
the problem should be worked out be- 
tween management and labor. 

Both Mr. Litle and I have been turned 
down by the President; however, there 
are 8 days left before the expected steel 
price increases will be put into effect. 
Let us hope that in the public interest 
the President will see fit within that time 
to make full use of the powers of his 
office to bring together the leaders of 
the steel industry and labor with a defi- 
nite view of formulating such a program. 
There are only 8 days left until July 1. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bucyrrvus-Erie CO., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., June 16, 1958. 
Hon, Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: In view of your 
proposal for public conferences between steel 
industry and labor leaders and Government 
representatives, aimed at averting steel price 
advances at midyear, I thought you might 
like to read a letter I addressed to the Presi- 
dent; a reply from Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, and my answer to him. Copies of 
these three letters are attached. 

Very sincerely, 
W. L. LITLE, 
Chairman. 


APRIL 22, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESDENT: I am the chief 
executive officer of 1 of the 400 largest intus- 
trial corporations in the United States. Our 
company is the foremost manufacturer of 
power cranes and excavators in the world. 
Export business comprises about 25 percent 
of our total shipments. 

Inflation has been a matter of concern to 
us for years and we have continually stressed 
its danger in our annual reports. 

We believe that unless the wage-price 
spiral, which has been permitted to run 
rampant for years, is stopped promptly, the 
United States is headed for serious trouble. 
We, together with other manufacturers, are 
already pricing ourselves out of world mar- 
kets and, if the wage-price spiral is to be 
accepted as a way of life in the United States, 
the only course left to us is to build plants in 
foreign countries. Manifestly, that would 
have the effect of reducing domestic employ- 
ment. 

We believe that there is a way for you to 
stop the vicious wage-price spiral. If you 
would call Mr. Meany, Mr. Reuther, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, and Mr. Carey to your office and ob- 
tain from them a firm commitment that 
their unions would forego wage and fringe 
benefit increases for at least 1 year in the 
case of any employer who agreed to reduce 
the prices of his products by 3 percent, there 
would be a good chance that depression could 
be avoided and inflation arrested. 

Mr. Reuther has made unconscionable de- 
mands on the automobile manufacturers, 
and many of us who deal with the United 
Steelworkers of America are faced with 
equally unrealistic increases in wage costs a 
little later in the year. The time is not 
right for price increases and, therefore, the 
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profit squeeze will be intensified. The effect 
of all that is going on is likely to have more 
serious impact on Government revenue than 
you may think. For 1957, our company will 
pay $6,168,000 in Federal income tax. For 
1958, it will be only a small fraction of that 
amount, if any. 

Deficit spending and tax reduction cannot 
be effective in solving the country’s problems 
unless they are tied in with positive meas- 
ures to stop the wage-price spiral. You will 
do well to give most careful consideration to 
every word Mr. Baruch said in his statement 
before the Senate Finance Committee on 
April 1, 

Sincerely, 
W. L. LITLE, 
Chairman. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 14, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM L, LITLE, 
Chairman of the Board, Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Mr, LITLE: The President has asked 
me to acknowledge your letter of April 22, 
and to thank you for sending him your sug- 
gestions concerning the handling of major 
Wage and price movements in the current 
period. 

I truly appreciate the deep concern which 
motivates your suggestions, and the con- 
structive form which they take. I have 
given them careful study. As a leader of 
American industry, you will recognize the 
many difficulties that would confront such 
an undertaking by the Government, The 
Government, out of deep respect for our sys- 
tem of free enterprise, would, I am sure, be 
reluctant to take steps that could amount 
to intervention in an area of private labor 
and management responsibilities, Even were 
the Government to embark upon a program 
of the kind you suggest, difficulties and de- 
lays would be encountered in arranging for 
appropriate attendance and in studying the 
wage-price relationships that might properly 
be subject to consideration at such meet- 
ings. Serious questions would, of course, 
arise as to the appropriateness of any one 
formula for all situations, the manner in 
which price reductions might be measured 
or insured, and the responsibilities of the 
parties as well as the Government in the 
matter of prices. 

Under all of these circumstances, I am of 
the view that the most appropriate means 
of exploring the proposal you have made 
would be through direct explorations be- 
tween management and labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
James D. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
May 16, 1958. 
The Honorable James D. MITCHELL, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D, O. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: You wrote a very 
nice letter in reply to mine of April 22 to 
the President, but really it was nothing but 
a polite brushoff. I had every right to ex- 
pect a reply from the President himself. 

My immediate observation was that you 
are not aware that the United States is in 
depression. 

For years the Russians have relied on eco- 
nomic chaos in our country to accomplish 
their ends and this Republican administra- 
tion is doing its best to help them. Sooner 
or later you will be driven to advocating 
wage and price controls to stop the inflation- 
ary spiral. That will not be good for any- 
one. 

My question to you is this. How can you 
reasonably expect we Republican business- 
men to support this administration? 

Sincerely, 


” 
Chairman. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. is engaged in the 
manufacture of earth-moving machin- 
ery. The president of that company 
points out the decline in foreign ship- 
ments, and states that the manufac- 
turers of earth-moving equipment are 
already pricing themselves out of the 
market because of the increases in the 
price of steel which have occurred in 
the past. If we have another run of 
price increases, and a price and wage 
increase in the steel industry, it will be 
practically impossible for them to sell 
heavy machinery abroad, as they have 
been doing in the past. There are only 
a few more days left before another 
price increase may go into effect. I 
wish to repeat that it is in the interest 
of labor and industry to make some 
concessions in order to try to hold the 
line and prevent another ruinous round 
of inflation. 


LEASING OF OIL AND GAS DEPOS- 
ITS, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Friday last, June 20, the Senate passed 
Calendar No. 1754, H. R. 8054, to pro- 
vide for the leasing of oil and gas de- 
posits in lands beneath inland navigable 
waters in the Territory of Alaska. 

Later in the afternoon of that day the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] asked that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill so as to permit the Senator from 
New Mexico to offer an amendment on 
page 7, line 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H, R. 8054) to provide for the leasing 
of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
inland navigable waters in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
“6-20-58-A”’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
after line 16, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

The Secretary of the Interior shall neither 
prescribe nor approve any cooperative or 
unit plan of development or operation nor 
any operating, drilling, or development con- 
tract establishing different royalty or rental 
rates for Alaska lands than for similar lands 
within the States of the United States. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
subject has been a matter of long dis- 
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cussion between the Department of the 
Interior and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Under the uniti- 
zation rule in Alaska the minimum 
royalty is to be effective to the entire 
unit. In the Alaska situation a discov- 
ery well pays a 5 percent royalty. This 
could mean that all the oil produced in 
Alaska might come under a 5 percent 
royalty. If that royalty were made 
available to the Territory of Alaska, it 
would be available also to the State of 
Alaska, if Alaska should be admitted to 
the Union. It is important that the 
royalty basis be one-eighth, similar to 
the rate applying in the rest of the 
United States. The sole purpose of the 
amendment is to make it possible for 
the Secretary of the Interior to enforce 
the one-eighth royalty except for a dis- 
covery well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
Sees and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
title is amended as previously noted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1706) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to grant additional powers 
to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 20, 1944, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12695) 
to provide a 1-year extension of the ex- 
isting corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise-tax rates; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. MILLS, Mr. FOR- 
AND, Mr. Ki1nc, Mr. REED, and Mr. SIMP- 
son of Pennsylvania were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 6641) 
to fix the boundary of Everglades Na- 
tional Park, Fla., to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
land therein, and to provide for the 
transfer of certain land not included 
within said boundary, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 2224) to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, re- 
garding advertised and negotiated dis- 
posals of surplus property, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore, 
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CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. Under the order 
previously entered, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the legisla- 
tive calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 1647, Senate Joint Resolution 16. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate will proceed to the call of 
the calendar. The clerk will call the 
first bill in order on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois be permitted to speak at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mtr. President, one of 
the most important measures which the 
Senate has before it is the so-called De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization bill. 
The Pentagon and the White House are 
putting great pressure upon the armed 
services, the press, business, public opin- 
ion, and, indeed, upon Members of the 
Senate in favor of a bill which will great- 
ly centralize the powers of the President 
and the general staff over the conduct of 
defense affairs. This, in my judgment, 
will seriously impair the constitutional 
powers of Congress over the Nation’s de- 
fense. 

I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp three 
very important and recent articles on this 
subject. First, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp an article entitled “The Pentagon 
Pressure,” written by Hanson W. Bald- 
win, and published in the New York 
Times of June 21, 1958. In this article, 
Mr. Baldwin points out the ways in which 
the Pentagon officials seek to reduce the 
system of checks and balances on the 
military. I may say, parenthetically, 
that Mr. Baldwin is, I believe, the ablest 
civilian expert on military affairs in the 
country and is a patriot of real standing. 
His views deserve very careful considera- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent also that a 
very brilliant article entitled “Strategic 
Planning,” written by Walter Lippmann, 
and published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of June 16, 1958, be 
printed in the body of the Recor», Mr. 
Lippmann’s article is very critical of the 
President’s proposals. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Centralizing the 
Powers,” written by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
and published in the New York Times of 
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June 15, 1958. In this article, Mr. Bald- 
win suggests that centralization and 
pressure for conformity, which is one 
of the great dangers in the bill and which 
the President’s proposal seeks to cover, 
are already observable. In this con- 
nection, the comments of Secretary of 
Defense McElroy about the testimony of 
Admiral Burke are very much in point. 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times of June 21, 1958] 


THE PENTAGON PRESSURE—WHITE HOUSE 
TELLS SERVICE CHIEFS To BACK PRESIDENT'S 
PLAN ACTIVELY 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—New evidence of 
the extraordinary measures adopted by the 
administration to force its version of a Pen- 
tagon reorganization bill through Congress 
came to light today. 

Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense, told 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the service sec- 
retaries earlier this week that he had just 
seen President Eisenhower. The Defense Sec- 
retary said that the President was angry 
about the House’s action in voting more 
money for several defense items than the 
administration had asked, and that he was 
also angry about the House's rejection of 
some of the White House recommendations 
for reorganization. 

Mr. McElroy warned all the service leaders 
that their “active support” of the President’s 
proposals, rather than mere “passive sup- 
port,” would be required when they testified 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, 

STIFFEST WARNING YET 

This warning was the most open pressure 
yet exerted. 

The Pentagon, moreover, has established a 
special reorganization task force. It is su- 
pervised by Oliver M. Gale, a public relations 
executive from Procter and Gamble who was 
brought into the Pentagon by Mr. McElroy as 
a special assistant. 

This group of civilians, and selected offi- 
cers, working with Robert Dechert, general 
counsel of the Department of Defense, has 
supplied all witnesses before House and Sen- 
ate committees with reference books of about 
120 pages—“little black books,” they have 
been called. These summarize arguments 
and statistics in favor of the President’s 
plan. 

This task group also has undertaken the 
monitoring of all testimony given by Penta- 
gon witnesses. It reviews the transcripts of 
this testimony, and has “suggested” changes 
to the witnesses. 

Some of its members are believed to have 
assisted in writing the President's extraordi- 
narily sharp rebuttal to the changes in the 
administration measure that were made by 
the House Armed Services Committee and 
approved later by the House. 

The pressure “‘to conform or else” has even 
taken the form of surveillance of some offi- 
cers by civilian intelligence operatives. 

Previously Mr. McElroy, in a talk to the 
National Press Club, had established some- 
what more liberal guidelines covering the 
testimony of service witnesses on the reor- 
ganization bill. 

NAVY, MARINES SEEN TARGETS 

In April he said that “officials of the De- 
partment are required when testifying before 
Congress to give their personal judgments 
and opinions when asked for them.” 

“Certainly,” he said then, “I would expect 
each Department witness to answer such 
questions frankly and fully in light of his 
professional knowledge and experience and 
with full consideration of his position as a 
member of the defense organization which 
is commanded by the President. 
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“I would think if a man of integrity and 
conscience felt so strongly opposed to the 
basic policios and programs of his organiza- 
tion that he could not effectively discharge 
his responsibilities he would so adyise his 
superiors.” 

This week's much more pointed warning to 
give active support to the reorganization 
measure was probably directed primarily at 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Both Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, stressed 
the potential dangers of some of the key pro- 
visions of the administration measures in 
testimony before the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Yesterday Admiral Burke, in polite but un- 
mistakable language, again opposed in testi- 
mony before the Senate committee two ad- 
ministration provisions that the Navy is 
known to consider potentially dangerous to 
the security of the country. 


PATE TESTIFIES NEXT WEEK 


These provisions would diminish the ad- 
ministrative role of the service Secretaries 
and the function of the service Chiefs in 
abolishing or transferring combat functions, 

General Pate, who was particularly out- 
spoken before the House committee, is sched- 
uled to testify before the Sonate committee 
next week. 

The tougher line taken by the Secretary of 
Defense this week, which in effect seemed to 
be an invitation to conform or resign, is 
another in a series of actions, some without 
any recent precedent. 

The President personally has written scores 
of letters to publishers, businessmen, and 
community leaders throughout the country 
asking for support. 


CONGRESSMEN PRODDED 


He has sent the White House legislative as- 
sistants to the corridors of the House and 
Senate Office Building to buttonhole Con- 
gressmen and to corral their votes. 

He has used all the political and public 
prestige of his Office to force support. He 
has lashed Republicans into line by invoking 
party regularity and by threatening, tacitly, 
the loss of patronage. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force Journal, 
commenting on these measures last week, 
noted that “while witnesses were told they 
could speak their mind, the implied pressure 
for conformity was strong.” But this week 
Mr. McElroy, obviously acting as the spokes- 
man of the White House, demanded active, 
not passive, agreement. 

Despite these pressures the Senate Armed 
Services Committee is expecied to report out 
next week a reorganization bill generally 
similar to the one passed by the House, which 
defeated several Presidential recommenda- 
tions. Some efforts may even be made to 
amend the President's program further. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 16, 1958) 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On the bill to reorganize the Pentagon the 
President got from the House most but not 
all of what he wanted. Broadly speaking, 
the House, which is under Democratic con- 
trol, followed him in everything that has to 
do with the command of the Armed Forces. 
But the House opposed and defeated him on 
certain basic questions which have to do 
with strategic planning—fundamentally on 
the question of whether the high and longer 
range planning shall be centralized in one 
staff or shall remain the joint responsibility 
of the services. 

During the past months since the Presi- 
dent put forward his proposals, it has often 
been said that on a military question the 
country was bound to accept the views of 
its most famous soldier. But the majority 
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in the House drew a line between the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations which they would 
accept and those which they rejected. They 
followed General Eisenhower on those mili- 
tary questions where as the former supreme 
commander during the World War he could 
speak with great experience and authority— 
on the questions which relate to the com- 
mand in operation of great complicated 
forces. But the majority did not follow him 
in the field where he has not had great ex- 
perience, and has not earned any special dis- 
tinction. This is the field of strategic plan- 
ning. 

Thus during the Second World War Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was a successful supreme 
commander. But he did not do the stra- 
tegic planning of the war. That was done 
at a much higher level than his, at the level 
of Churchill and Roosevelt and of the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. General Eisenhower 
was in the European theater the supreme 
operator, not the supreme planner, When 
for a time after the war he was in the Penta- 
gon as Chief of Staff of the Army, which was 
before the Korean war, he did not make a 
record for strategic insight and foresight. 
And later, when he became Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO, there is little in the rec- 
ord to show that he grasped the import of 
nuclear weapons on the strategical planning 
of the NATO forces. 

There is, therefore, substantial ground for 
the discrimination shown by the House fol- 
lowing him on operational matters but not 
on strategic planning. 

The basic issue between the President and 
the leadership of the House is expounded in 
the very able report brought in by Repre- 
sentative Vinson for the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

“There are,” says the report, “two well- 
defined systems of strategic planning and 
direction of military operations. One is the 
authoritarian system, topped by an all-pow- 
erful single military chief of staff, supported 
by an overall Armed Forces general staff 
which he dominates and controls. This sys- 
tem * * * is superficially effective in arriving 
at swift decisions—a faculty which it pos- 
sesses because it is shaped to eliminate from 
consideration alternative courses of action, 
‘The second system for strategical planning is 
exemplified by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, each 
of whom is subject to the civilian au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense * * * is 
free to express and to advocate his views and 
to present and press for the full, proper, and 
effective employment of the particular ca- 
pabilities of his own service.” 

What the President asked for was not in 
mame a general staff system. But he did 
ask for something very close to it in prin- 
ciple. He acked for the virtual suppression 
of the civilian secretaries of the various serv- 
ices and he wanted to take away from the 
Chiefs of Staff their present right to appeal 
to the Congress. It is this right of appeal 
which prevents any one of the services from 
being overridden by a combination of the 
other two, and makes certain that on a great 
issue its views cannot be suppressed and 
must be debated. 

It was on this point that the House op- 
posed the President. It is a point of great 
importance. In the President’s hot-tem- 
pered statement of May 28, he described the 
right of appeal to Congress, which is in the 
present law, as legalized insubordination. 

It is a revealing and telltale phrase. For 
it shows that the President is fundamentally 
opposed to the principle of strategic plan- 
ning by the Joint Chiefs; he is really in favor 
of a staff system of planning which will give 
quick and uncontested decisions so that the 
man at the top has only to approve or dis- 
approve—but not to weigh alternatives. 

That is the most effective way to command 
and operate an army. It would be a dan- 
gerously inadequate way to make high mili- 
tary policy, to do the strategic planning 
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for our global commitments and our rapidly 
evolving weapons. 


[From the New York Times of June 15, 1958] 
CENTRALIZING THE POWERS—PENTAGON BILL 
REFLECTS TREND To EASE CHECKS AND BAL- 

ANCES ON THE MILITARY 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The House yote on the Pentagon reorgan- 
ization bill was obviously influenced as much 
by political considerations as by constitu- 
tional issues. But the fundamental im- 
portance of the bill centers on one of the 
oldest problems in American Government— 
the separation of powers between the legis- 
lative and the executive branches. Samuel 
Adams wrote in 1768: “Even where there is 
a necessity of the military power ° * * a 
wise and prudent people will always have a 
watchful and jealous eye over it; for the 
maxims and rules of the Army are essentially 
different from the genius of a free people 
and the laws of a free government.” 

The warning of Adams—and the long and 
unhappy experience of Europe with mili- 
tarism—was reflected in the United States 
Constitution and in the checks and balances 
and divided powers over our military forces 
it provided. 


CIVIL-MILITARY POWERS 


It is this issue—the issue of civil-military 
relationships—that looms in the background 
of the Congressional vote. 

In his book, The Soldier and the State, 
Samuel P, Huntington points out that the 
Constitution divided “civilian responsibility 
for military affairs and fostered the direct 
access of the militia (National Guard) be- 
tween the State and National Governments. 

“Within the total Federal system of Gov- 
ernment, the militia clauses divide control 
over the militia [National Guard] between 
the State and National Governments. 

“Within the National Government the sep- 
aration of powers divides control of the na- 
tional military forces between Congress and 
the Precident. 

“Within the executive branch of the Na- 
tional Government the Commander in Chief 
clause tends to divide control over the mili- 
tary between the President and departmental 
secretaries,” 


BALANCES WEAKENED 


Every one of these checks and balances has 
been materially weakened in the last half 
century, particularly during and since World 
War II. The Pentagon reorganization bill, 
even as modified against the President's 
wishes by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, carries the trend, pronounced since 
the National Security Act (Unification Act) 
of 1947, a small but distinct step further. 


LONG-TERM DANGER SEEN 


The trend unmistakably has been toward 
greater Federal power over the National 
Guard at the expense of the States, greater 
executive authority over the military at the 
expense of legislative power and within the 
executive branch, greater centralization of 
authority in a more and more monolithic 
system in which the powers of the Com- 
mander in Chief (the President), and his 
alter ego, the Secretary of Defense, have 
been strengthened at the expense of depart- 
mental Secretaries. 

The long-term danger of this trend is 
pronounced, even though the short-term 
implications of the proposed Pentagon 
changes should not be exaggerated. 

The lessons of military history show that 
strong executive and weak legislative con- 
trol over the military may tend to promote 
military professionalism. But it is promoted 
at the expense of sound political (strategic) 
decisions and with the accompanying danger 
of militarism. 

Germany, through much of her modern 
history, is a good example; the armed forces 
were tightly controlled by a monolithic struc- 
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ture that owed allegiance to an ultra-profes- 
sionalism, to the Kaisers and to Hitler. 
Bismarck was statesman enough to control 
this. But throughout most of modern Ger- 
man history, the legislative control over the 
armed forces was either nominal or non- 
existent. After Bismarck, as Gordon A. Craig 
points out in his book The Politics of the 
Prussian Army, “operational plans for fu- 
ture wars were adopted * * * in a form 
which seriously limited the diplomatic free- 
dom of the state, although this clearly vio- 
lated Clausewitz’s dictum that strategical 
ideas should never be considered without due 
consideration of their political implications.” 
The passage has pertinence to United 
States military policies in the nuclear age. 


TRAGEDY OF GERMANY 


The tragedy of modern Germany, in part 
a direct result of her failure to solve the 
problem of military-civil relations, is well 
known. 

But the same basic mistake was made in 
the United States of World War II when the 
power of Congress over the military was 
minimal and Executive authority supreme. 
Here civilian control was concentrated and 
dominant in the office of the Commander in 
Chief, and, due in part to a weak State De- 
partment, military decisions dictated the 
political complexion of the peace. 

In any democratic regime, there is, of 
course, the counterdanger—ro well illus- 
trated by the France of the Fourth Repub- 
lic. Weak executive authority oyer the 
military and the overcentralization of 
power in legislative authority tends inevi- 
tably to reduce professionalism and create a 
“political army.” 

The armed forces become involved In do- 
mestic political issues, particularly if—as in 
France—the legislature is divided into many 
quarreling cliques. 

History shows that the nicest sort of 
balance between executive and legislative 
authority, and the decentralization of con- 
trol within the executive branch are essen- 
tial in a democracy if the nation's armed 
Forces are to develop professionalism with- 
out militarism and are to be servants of the 
state rather than its masters, 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S REMAIN- 
ING 2 YEARS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» a very search- 
ing and well-written article entitled 
“The Problem of Governing Until 1961,” 
written by James Reston, and published 
in this morning’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNING UNTIL 1961 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 21.—It is easy to poke 
fun at the unhorsed crusaders in the ad- 
ministration, but this is not going to help 
govern the country for the next 21% years. 

The prestige and authority of the Execu- 
tive have been badly shaken and this has 
happened during a period of crisis for the 
national economy and the Western alli-- 
ance. 

A year ago the electorate had confidence 
in the Administration's conduct of foreign 
policy: the war in Suez and trouble every- 
where from Latin America and Canada to 
Algeria, Cyprus, Lebanon and Indonesia 
have shaken that. 

A year ago there was general confidence in 
defense policy under the most illustrious 
American soldier of our time: the Soviet 
sputniks shattered the cozy assumption of 
United States technical military superiority. 
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A year ago there was prosperity in the 
Nation instead of recession, and while the 
President was having to conserve his energies, 
Sherman Adams was aboard providing the 
necessary moral authority and executive 
energy. Now both the economy and Mr. 
Adams look a little sad. 

I NEED HIM 

All this is not likely to be corrected mere- 
ly by saying that Mr. Adams is a misunder- 
stood man whose penuriousness led him into 
unfortunate indiscretions. Nor is everything 
going to get better by dismissing Mr. Adams 
and voting the Democrats into power with 
whopping majorities next November. 

When the President said this week “I need 
him,” he spoke the plain truth. This whole 
White House staff is built around Adams. 
It is a weak staff. If he were suddenly 
removed, there is nobody under him to take 
his place. 

There is nothing to prevent, however—and 
much to recommend—immediate action to 
strengthen that staff, as Eisenhower himself 
wished to do in 1956 by the addition of Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith. Vice President Nixon 
has been pleading for a chance to get ex- 
ecutive experience and the President has 
brushed aside the idea of bringing him into 
the executive without even looking up the 
precedents for such action. 

General Smith, who was told one after- 
noon to report to the White House at 9 
the next morning and was then dropped 
when Herbert Hoover, Jr., made an issue of 
the appointment, is still available. So are 
Nixon and many others. But this requires, 
first, a realization by the President that the 
present slippage of the administration is 
serious and, second, fast Presidential action. 

The Congress cannot do much about the 
degeneration of the administration. Nor 
can the electorate help much by creating 
vast Democratic majorities in the Congress 
this November. More than likely this would 
merely add to the paralysis for the last 2 
years of the administration. 

If, however, the electorate does return 
Democratic majorities again in both Houses, 
the President might at least take this as an 
expression of the national will and rebuild 
his Cabinet on a national nonpartisan basis. 
This at least would help create a sense of 
a new beginning. 


MIRROR OF NATION 


Meanwhile, a more reflective and honest 
look at Washington is probably in order. 
The Nation is criticizing the Capital 
severely—and may have to keep it up to 
make Eisenhower and Adams stop sulking— 
but Washington is, after all, merely a mirror 
of the Nation Itself. 

It may magnify or distort the Nation’s 
image of itself, but it is reflecting and not 
creating something of its own. 

The Nation admires personality more than 
it does wisdom, and Washington dramatizes 
this fact by displaying, at the very pinnacle 
of the Government, the very symbol of our 
own cult of personality, President Eisen- 
hower, 

The Nation has concentrated on the 
mastery of techniques, often to the detri- 
ment of substance, and Washington reflects 
this, too, for it has produced a list of presi- 
dential candidates for 1960 who are, almost 
to a man, not political philosophers but 
political mechanics. 

The Nation has simultaneously proclaimed 
moral virtue.and tolerated slack personal 
ethics, and Washington has produced, in the 
Adams case, a walking symbol of both. 

Maybe this is what is meant by “repre- 
sentative government.” A nation rewards 
what it admires and perpetuates what it 
rewards. It may not like what it gets in 
the end—usually doesn’t—but it cannot put 
all the blame on the people who represent its 
own defects, especially since they still have 
to govern the country for over 2 years. 
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ADEQUATE TORNADO RESEARCH 
THIS YEAR MAY SAVE MANY 
AMERICAN LIVES IN 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week 
I addressed a letter to the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. Cannon, urging that his committee 
give favorable consideration to a sub- 
stantial increase in the Weather Bureau's 
current supplemental appropriation re- 
quest. The specific purpose of the re- 
quested increase would be for expanding 
and expediting tornado research. 

It will be recalled that 2 weeks ago 
a tornado ravaged my own State of Wis- 
consin, taking a tragic toll in lives and 
property. Subsequent to the Wisconsin 
storm, tornadoes have struck Kansas 
and other areas of the Nation, causing 
great misery and devastation. Regret- 
tably, the 1958 tornado season is far 
from over. There will be more of these 
storms in the next few months. There 
will be millions of dollars worth of dam- 
age. Most tragic of all, many more lives 
will be lost before the present tornado 
season ends, 

Unfortunately, it is much too late for 
any research program to prevent the loss 
of life in 1958 or even in 1959 tornadoes, 
because research is a slow, painstaking 
job. However, if adequate funds are 
granted now, and an immediate expan- 
sion of tornado research is authorized 
without delay, there is a possibility that 
money spent on research this year and 
next year may make possible longer 
range forecasting, thus enabling many 
hundreds of people to seek shelter from 
the wrath of storms. Research now may 
make this possible as early as 1960. 

As you are aware, Mr, President, the 
House has passed S. 86, a bill calling for 
weather research under the auspices of 
the National Science Foundation. A con- 
ference committee will soon meet to re- 
solve the differences between the House 
version of this bill and the one passed 
earlier by the Senate. The purpose of 
this bill is very worth while. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation has already 
done a sizable amount of research on 
weather control, particularly with re- 
gard to the creation of rainfall by cloud- 
seeding. The new bill, basically, calls for 
a continuation and expansion of this 
type of research. Studies of tornadoes 
and other violent storms will be only 
byproducts of the cloud-seeding investi- 
gation. 

On the other hand, the United States 
Weather Bureau has been making sig- 
nificant strides in weather forecasting 
research, particularly with regard to 
violent storms such as tornadoes and cy- 
clones, such as the ones which have 
caused so much misery in Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, and virtually 
all other States of the Union. 

It is this type of research that I wish 
to see expedited as soon as possible. I, 
for one, would feel that I had been dere- 
lict in my duty as a United States Sena- 
tor if I did not do everything possible to 
bring future relief from these catas- 
trophies with the resulting probability 
of saving American lives. 

In my letter to the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I cited 
a number of significant advances in 
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weather research which, I believe, would 
be of interest to many Members of the 
Senate. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter be printed in the body 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1958. 
The Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House Ojjice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: You will recall that 
on the night of June 4, a tornado devastated 
four counties in the State of Wisconsin, 
causing a tragic loss of life, and millions of 
dollars in damage to property. Subsequent 
to this storm, tornadoes have wreaked havoc 
elsewhere in the Midwest and in other areas 
of our Nation, destroying property worth un- 
told millions of dollars. I know you are 
vitally interested in the tornado problem in 
view of the average of 10 stormsa year which 
hit your own State of Missouri. 

On June 9, only 5 days aiter the tornado 
which did so much damage to my home 
State, President Eisenhower submitted to 
the House of Representatives his proposal 
for supplemental appropriations. This pro- 
posal, which is now before your committee, 
included a sum of more than $2 million for 
the United States Weather Bureau. Of this 
appropriation, more than $840,000 was ear- 
marked for salaries and expenses, and $1,- 
300,000 was allocated for the establishment 
of meteorological research facilities. Re- 
grettably, the language of the President's 
message restricted the meteorological re- 
search to the subject of hurricanes, leaving 
nothing for additional research into other 
types of storms, such as tornadoes and cy- 
clones, 

I, of course, do not wish in any way to 
minimize the vital importance of research 
into hurricanes. Each year these so-called 
tropical storms lay waste to many sections of 
our country. Everyone is gratified that 
some progress may be made in bringir> these 
storms under control. However, I feel that 
a supplemental appropriation which does not 
include a reasonable sum for research into 
other aspects of adverse weather phenomena 
is not realistic or in the overall best interests 
for the Nation. 

I have for many years been vitally inter- 
ested in furthering weather research. I have 
made several studies of this subject in order 
to tag od just how far our weather fore- 
casting and control programs have prog- 
ressed. In my investigations, I have deters 
mined that a great deal of progress is being 
made by the Weather Bureau, at least in 
long-range tornado forecasting. 

For example, since 1950, much progress 
has been made in techniques for analyzing 
conditions which produce destructive 
storms, including tornadoes. Several fac- 
tors have contributed to this progress, Up- 
per air soundings have been improved, Lo- 
cal cooperative observer networks have been 
organized and precautionary measures which 
must be taken under tornado conditions 
have been widely publicized through co- 
operation of local and State authorities, as 
well as private enterprise, working for bet- 
ter observation methods with the United 
States Weather Bureau. 

Major improvements in radar for storm 
detection, and particularly the Doppler-type 
radar have enabled meteorologists to see 
through clouds and rain, thus detecting tor- 
nadoes in many cases, many miles distant. 

The Severe Storm Warning Center in 
Kansas City, Mo., where, as you know, Air 
Force and Weather Bureau specialists have 
been working on these problems, has con- 
tributed much to progress. It has been es- 
timated that casualties from tornadoes have 
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been reduced perhaps 25 percent or less, of 
the losses in life that would occur without 
these storm warning services. Thus, you see, 
Mr. Chairman, we have come a long way 
in a program for reducing the misery caused 
by storms of this type. 

I haye found that the Weather Bureau is 
developing further plans for research facili- 
ities, along lines which offer the most im- 
mediate promise for advance predictions of 
tornadoes, which would provide basic data 
for study of control possibilities. 

I do not believe that sufficient funds for 
this type of program are, however, available. 

There are many programs of meteorolog- 
ical research in blueprint stages, which ac- 
cording to the information I have received, 
hold great promise for more advanced pre- 
dictions of tornadoes, and which would pro- 
vide basic data for additional studies. 
` First, the Doppler-type radar should be 
perfected for use as a regular meteorological 
service instrument, in those regions where 
tornadoes are most frequent. The principles 
of the Doppler radar have been demon- 
strated to be sound, and the present job is to 
carry on the engineering development of this 
equipment so that the radar may be put into 
production. 

Second, aircraft instrumented for accurate 
meteorological measurements in the vicin- 
ity of severe storms are needed to collect the 
type of basic data, which holds the key to 
factors that lead to the formation of de- 
structive local storms. The Weather Bu- 
Teau has at the present time but one small 
aircraft in use for this purpose, during the 
tornado season. It is obvious from the re- 
sults so far obtained, that not less than 3 to 
5 aircraft operating simultaneously will be 
required to sweep through affected areas, 
so that the interrelationships of tempera- 
ture, humidity, wind current, etc., that lead 
to the formation of destrucive funnel- 
shaped clouds can be surveyed. 

Third, the number and frequency of upper- 
air soundings for the purpose of keeping 
watch on atmospheric conditions approach- 
ing critical values in tornado situations will 
have to be increased, at least until such time 
as these conditions are analyzed and the 
causes identified, After this, it may be hoped 
that the significant factors can be identified 
in larger-scale patterns, without as much de- 
tailed local study. 

I do not profess to be an expert in the field 
of weather research, Mr, Chairman. How- 
ever, I believe that in view of the facts pre- 
sented herein, I believe there is every reason 
for an accelerated, reasonable, and continued 
research program on tornadoes by the 
Weather Bureau. It is impossible to state 
“just exactly what the cost of such a research 
program would be. This is for experts to 
determine. However, Mr. Chairman, each 
year tornadoes cause damage running into 
“tens of millions of dollars in the United 
States. 

I therefore respectfully urge that you, and 
the members of your committee, give careful 
consideration to the vital necessity for this 
_type of research. I respectfully suggest that 
you not pass the present supplemental appro- 
priation without adding sufficient funds for a 
realistic Weather Bureau research, in order 
that the not too distant future will see a 
sizable reduction in the death and destruc- 
tion caused by these windstorms. A sound 
-research program of this type at the present 
time could well lead to eventual control and 
elimination of these storms. 

I frankly believe that we in Congress would 
be negligent if we did not do everything pos- 
sible to add sufficient funds this year to fur- 
ther this vitally important type of research. 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention to this request. I will be most grate- 
ful for any consideration which you and the 
Members of your committee can give it, 

‘With all good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
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CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will state 
the first measure in order on the cal- 
endar. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) to 
establish a joint committee to investi- 
gate the gold mining industry was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 921) to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill CH. R. 8439) to cancel certain 
bonds posted pursuant to the Immigra- 


“tion Act of 1924, as amended, or the Im- 


migration and Nationality Act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR CROPS OF 
EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


The bill (H. R. 11399) relating to price 
support for the 1958 and subsequent 
crops of extra-long-staple cotton was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Over. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California withhold 
his objection for a moment, while I make 
a statement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I withhold my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill will allow 
the producers of extra-long-staple cot- 
ton—and its production is confined to 
about 3 States—to have their sup- 
port level reduced from 75 percent to 
60 percent by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This will enable those producers 
to meet the competition of Egyptian cot- 
ton. There never has been objection 
to such a proposal at any time it has 
been brought up. I know of no objec- 
tion to it now. There certainly is no 
objection whatever on the part of those 
who produce this kind of cotton in west 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and, in a 
small quantity, in California. The 
amount of production is small, perhaps 
only a few thousand bales. 

The producers of this type of cotton 
have done well in developing a market 
for it. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] is fully acquainted with the devel- 
opment of this type of cotton. I know 
of no objection to the proposal. 


June 23 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Isimply questioned 
whether the bill was calendar business. 
But since there has been an explanation 
of the bill—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assure the able 
Senator from California that there is no 
real objection to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I handled the bill in the committee and 
reported it for the committee. I have 
heard of no opposition whatsoever to the 
bill from either side. 

The bill would establish price support 
for extra-long-staple cotton at 60 to 75 
percent of parity, instead of 75 percent 
as now required. 

The United States does not produce its 
requirements of this type of cotton, and 
the bill would put American cotton of 
this type in a better competitive position 
with similar foreign cotton, thereby giv- 
ing American producers an opportunity 
to develop their markets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California renew his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I withdraw my 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 11399) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5497) to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 376) to amend the 
Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit 
trading in onion futures in commodity 
exchanges was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MARIA PONTILLO 


The bill (S. 2850) for the relief of 
Maria Pontillo was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Pontillo shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


MISS ALLEGRA AZOUZ 


The bill (S. 3042) for the relief of Miss 
Allegra Azouz was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Miss 
Allegra Azouz shall be held and considered 
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to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


FEOFPANIA BANKEVITZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2936) for the relief of Feofiania 
Bankevitz, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Feofania Bankevitz may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act, under such conditions 
and controls which the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That if the beneficiary is not entitled 
to medical care under the Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: And provided further, That the 
exemption granted herein shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Department of State 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
neon for the relief of Feofania Banke- 
Vv. oe, 


BERNABE MIRANDA AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2983) for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda, Manuel Miranda, and Anasta- 
cio Miranda, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, in line 5, after the 
name “Miranda,” where it appears the 
first time, to insert “and,” and, in the 
same line, after the name “Miranda,” 
where it appears the second time, to 
strike out the comma and “and Anasta- 
cio Minda,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Bernabe 
Miranda, and Manuel Miranda, shall be held 
and considered to be the minor alien chil- 
dren of Sergeant First Class Elisha Miranda, 
a citizen of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Bernabe Miranda 
and Manuel Miranda.” 


GEORGIOS PAPAKONSTANTINOU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3130) for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou, which had been re- 
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ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 4, 
after the word “act”, to strike out “Geor- 
gios Papakonstantinou shall be held and 
considered to be under 21 years of age” 
and insert “Georgios Papakonstantinou 
shall be held and considered to be the 
minor alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel 
Konstantinou, citizens of the United 
States.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Georgios 
Papakonstantinou shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the minor alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gabriel Konstantinou, citizens of the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Georgios Papa- 
konstantinou.” 


ADAMANTIA ANDRIKOPOULOUS 
(PAPPAS) PAPAVASILIOU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3305) for the relief of Adamantia 
Andrikcpoulous (Pappas) Papavasiliou, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, in line 5, after the name “Ada- 
mantia”, to strike out “Andrikopoulous 
(Pappas)”, and in line 8, after the words 
“United States”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no natural parent of the 
beneficiary, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, shall be accorded any right, status, 
or privilege under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Adamantia Papavasiliou, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. George (Pappas) Papa- 
vasiliou, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3493) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1935, as amended, was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over, as not being 
proper calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3918) to authorize the 
sale of nonessential vessels of the mer- 
chant marine national defense reserve 
fleet was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over, as not being 
proper calendar business. 
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- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over, as not being 
proper calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3569) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Fed- 
eral lands for certain lands owned by the 
State of Utah, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 19, after the word “east”, to 
strike out “864.65” and insert “864.35”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
accept on behalf of the United States from 
the State of Utah the conveyance in fee sim- 
ple of the following described lands situated 
in such State: 

Beginning at United States Government 
monument numbered 6 (monument num- 
bered 6 is 876.31 feet south and 2,453.795 feet 
east more or less from the northwest corner 
of section numbered 4, township 1 south, 
Tange 1 east, Salt Lake meridian) and run- 
ning thence south 480 feet to the south 
boundary of the United States Bureau of 
Mines property; thence west 60 feet; thence 
north 400 feet; thence west 544.5 feet; thence 
south 400.0 feet; thence west 60.0 feet; 
thence north 480 feet; thence east 664.5 feet 
more or less to the point of beginning and 
containing 2.32 acres more or less, 

Sec. 2. In return for the lands described 
in the first section of this act the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the State of 
Utah all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the following de- 
scribed lands situated in such State: 


PARCEL NO. 1 


Beginning at a point 664.5 feet west of 
United States Government monument num- 
bered 6 (monument numbered 6 is 87631 
feet south and 2.453.795 feet east more or 
less from the northwest corner of section 
numbered 4, township 1 south, range 1 east, 
Salt Lake meridian) and running thence 
north 160.0 feet; thence east 864.35 feet more 
or less to the east boundary of the United 
States Bureau of Mines property; thence 
north 0 degrees 00 minutes 50 seconds west 
287.6 feet; thence south 67 degrees 11 min- 
utes 40 seconds west 366.35 feet; thence north 
88 degrees 21 minutes 10 seconds west 682.72 
feet; thence south 325.41 feet; thence east 
155.5 feet more or less to the point of be- 
ginning and containing 4.69 acres more or 
less. 

PARCEL NO, 2 

Beginning at a point 480 feet south of 
United States Government monument num- 
bered 6; thence north 89 degrees 59 minutes 
10 seconds east 200.00 feet; thence north 0 
degrees 00 minutes 50 seconds west 136.10 
feet; thence south 55 degrees 45 minutes 00 
seconds west 241.92 feet more or less to the 
point of beginning and containing 0.31 acres 
more or less. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN PROPER- 
TIES WITHIN DEATH VALLEY NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT, CALIF, 

The bill (H. R. 10349) to authorize 
the acquisition by exchange of certain 
properties within Death Valley National 
Monument, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1436) to amend section 
8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, to 
provide for administration of farm pro- 
grams by democratically elected farmer 
committeemen was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
go over, as not being proper calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE VILLAGE OF CAREY, 
OHIO 


The bill (S. 3139) to repeal the act 
of July 2, 1956, concerning the convey- 
ance of certain property of the United 
States to the village of Carey, Ohio, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1956 (70 Stat. 486, ch. 496), is hereby 
repealed, 


REMOVAL OF CLOUD ON TITLE TO 
CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY, STATE 
OF ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 7081) to provide for the 
removal of a cloud on the title to certain 
real property located in the State of 
Illinois was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO NEWAYGO, MICH. 
The bill (H. R. 10009) to provide for 

the reconveyance of certair surplus 

real property to Newaygo, Mich., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3560) to authorize the 
construction of a courthouse and a Fed- 
eral office building in Memphis, Tenn., 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. By request, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3912) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over, as not being 
proper calendar business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over, as not being proper 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 577) to 

waive certain provisions of section 212 

(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 

Act in behalf of certain aliens was con- 

sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 

the third time, and passed. 


JESUS ANGEL-MORENO 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 92) withdrawing suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Jesus Angel- 
Moreno was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
in accordance with section 246 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. A. 
1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Jesus Angel-Moreno 
(A-8065711) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by the 
Congress, 


HASAN MUHAMMAD TIRO 


The bill (S. 2262) for the relief of 
Hasan Muhammad Tiro was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hasan Muhammad Tiro shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


MISS SUSANA CLARA MAGALONA 


The bill (S. 2860) for the relief of 
Miss Susana Clara Magalona was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Miss Susana Clara Magalona shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 
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JOHN FAVIA (JOHN J. CURRY) 


The bill (S. 2941) for the relief of 
John Favia (John J. Curry) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of John Favia (John J. Curry). 
From and after the date of the enactment 
of this act, the said John Favia (John J. 
Curry) shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and order 
have issued. 


LETITIA OLTEANU 


The bill (S. 2943) for the relief of 
Letitia Olteanu was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Letitia 
Olteanu shall be held and considered to be 
the minor alien child of Ilie Olteanu, a 
citizen of the United States. 


STANISLAWA WOJCZUL 


The bill (S. 3021) for the relief of 
Stanislawa Wojczul was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Stanislawa Wojczul shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


AMILE HATEM AND LINDA HATEM 


The bill (S. 3131) for the relief of 
Amile Hatem and Linda Hatem was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Amile Hatem and Linda Hatem shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfuliy ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


CARL EBERT AND HIS WIFE 

The bill (S. 3276) for the relief of Carl 
Ebert and his wife, Gertrude Ebert, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, In the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Carl Ebert and his wife, Gertrude Ebert, nat- 
uralized citizens of the United States, shall 
be permitted to reside in Germany until 3 
years following the date of the enactment of 
this act without losing their United States 
citizenship under section 352 (a) of such 
act. 


FUAD E. KATTUAH 


The bill (S. 3354) for the relief of Fuad 
E. Kattuah was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Fuad E. Kattuah shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


ERNST HAEUSSERMAN 
The bill (H. R. 7917) for the relief of 
Ernst Haeusserman was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FEDERICO LUSS 


The bill (H. R. 10035) for the relief of 
Federico Luss was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


JOSE MARARAC 


The Senate proceded to consider the 
bill (S. 3010) for the relief of Jose Mara- 
rac, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 6, after the words 
“United States”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no natural parent of the 
beneficiary, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, shall be accorded any right, status, 
or privilege under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 295 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Jose Mara- 
rac shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Juan Juan Mara- 
rac, a citizen of the United States: Provided, 
That no natural parent of the beneficiary, by 
virtue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EDELTRAUD MARIA THERESIA 
COLLOM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3192) for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment in line 8, 
after the word “act”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
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prescribed by section 213 of the said 
act”, so as to make the bill read: i 

Be it enacted, etc, That, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Edeltraud Maria Theresia Col- 
lom may be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if she is found to be otherwise admis- 
sible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act. This act shall ap- 
ply only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JEAN ANDRE PARIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3300) for the relief of Jean 
Andre Paris, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to cancel any 
outstanding order and warrant of deporta- 
tion, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have issued in the case of Jean Andre 
Paris. From and after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, the said Jean Andre 
Paris shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and order have 
issued: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to waive the provisions 
of section 315 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALEXANDER NAGY 


The Senate prececded to consider the 
bill (S. 3421) for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 7, after the word 
“act”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act: And provided 
further, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act.”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Alexander 
Nagy may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act: And provided further, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
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os gla prior to the enactment of this 
ac 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 551) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments on page 2, aft- 
er line 9, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Ali Dawud Abu 
Ghannam shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the number of immigrant visas au- 
thorized to be issued to refugee escapees pur- 
suant to section 15 of the act of September 
11, 1957 (71 Stat. 643-644). 


And, at the beginning of line 21, to 
change the section number from “4” to 
io Pid 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 576) to fa- 
cilitate the admission into the United 
States of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments on page 1, after 
line 6, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 202 (a) and (b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Mrs. Dudley Anthony 
Rhodes, nee Mary Grundy, shall be held to 
be a native of Great Britain for immigration 
purposes, 

And insert: 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality. Act, sections 202 
(a) (5) and 202 (b) of that act shall not be 
applicable in connection with the applica- 
tion for an immigrant visa by Mrs. Dudley 
Anthony Rhodes, nee Mary Grundy. 


And, on page 4, line 8, after the word 
“of”, to insert “sections 203 (a) (1) (B) 
and 204 of.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 580) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments on page 1, line 
7, after the word “visa”, to strike out 
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“fees” and insert “fee”, and in the same 
line, after the word “That”, to insert “a”; 
in line 8, after the word “or”, to strike 
out “undertakings” and insert “under- 
taking”; in line 12, after the word “Act”, 
to insert “Sultane P. Aboudi”; on page 2, 
line 4, after the name “Paiva”, to strike 
out “Sho Ging Wong”; in line 5, after the 
name “Tran”, to strike out “Kina” and 
insert “Dinh”; in line 6, after the name 
“Yuan Shing Tai”, to strike out “Sister 
Ignatia (Marie Nicodemia Wilhelmina 
Kohlmann), Sister Charlotte (Maria J. 
Matthijssen), Sister Laurentia (Johanna 
Gertrude Theresia Smeets), Sister Ber- 
nardine (Maria Hendrika Hegemen), Sis- 
ter Petronella (Johanna Monica Plas- 
mans), Sister Raymonde (Wilhelmina 
Grade Weijn),”; on page 3, line 9, after 
the name “Matta”, to insert “and”, and 
in the same line, after the name ““Bloom- 
field”, to strike out the comma and “and 
Sultane P, Adoudi”; after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

Sec. 5. Mrs. Sabastiano Poletto, who lost 
United States citizenship under the provi- 
sions of section 401 (e) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, may be naturalized by taking, 
prior to 1 year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, before any court referred 
to in subsection (a) of section 310 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 337 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. From and after 
naturalization under this act, the said Mrs. 
Sabastiano Poletto shall have the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed imme- 
diately prior to its loss. 


And, on page 4, after line 4, to insert: 

Src. 6. Hideo Konya, who lost his United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
section 401 (e) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, may be naturalized by taking, prior 
to 1 year after the effective date of this act, 
before any court referred to in subsection 
(a) of section 310 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, 
the oaths prescribed by section 337 of the 
said act. From and after naturalization 
under this act, the said Hideo Konya shall 
have the same citizenship status as that 
which existed immediately prior to its loss. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 


KUO CHENG WU AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 13) for the relief of Kuo Cheng 
Wu and his wife, Edith Wu, and their 
two sons, Hsiu-Kwang Wu and Hsiu- 
Huang Wu, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out “Kuo 
Cheng Wu and his wife, Edith Wu, and 
their two sons,”, and in line 5, after the 
mame “Hsiu-Huang”, to strike out 
“Wu,” and insert “Wu”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hsiu-Kwang Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of 


the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are avail- 
able. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang Wu 
and Hsiu-Huang Wu.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3141) to authorize acqui- 
sition by the Administrator of General 
Services of certain land improvements 
thereon located within the area of New 
York Avenue and F Streets and 17th and 
18th Streets NW., in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let the bill go 


over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PAYMENT IN LIEU OF TAXES WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY 


The bill (S. 3677) to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to cer- 
tain real property transferred by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
its subsidiaries to other Government de- 
partments was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 703 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (69 Stat. 722) is 
amended by striking out the figures "1959", 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 
“1961.” 

(b) Section 704 of such act (69 Stat. 723) 
is amended by striking out the figures 
“1958”, and inserting in lieu thereof the fig- 
ures 1960.” 


HANGE OF INSPECTION 
VICES BETWEEN EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 


The bill (S. 3873) to amend section 
201 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the interchange 
of inspection services between executive 
agencies, and the furnishing of such 
services by one executive agency to an- 
other, without reimbursement or trans- 
fer of funds, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377, as 
amended; 40 U, S. C. 481) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) In conformity with policies pre- 
scribed by the Administrator under sub- 
section (a), any executive agency may 
utilize the services, work, materials, and 
equipment of any other executive agency, 
with the consent of such other executive 
agency, for the inspection of personal prop- 
erty incident to the procurement thereof, 
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EE AEN section 3678 of the 


Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 628) or any 
other provision of law such other executive 
agency may furnish such services, work, 
materials, and equipment for that purpose 
bd op reimbursement or transfer of 
‘unds,” 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO 
LEASE OUT FEDERAL BUILDING 
SITES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3142) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to extend the authority to 
lease out Federal building sites until 
needed for construction purposes and 
the act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 644), 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations with an amend- 
ment on page 3, line 9, after the word 
“improvement,” to insert “with respect 
to Federal building sites authorized to be 
leased pursuant to section 210 (a) of 
this act.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 (a) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U. 5. C. 
490 (a)), is further amended by— 

(1) striking out, in paragraph (11), the 
word “and”; 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (12), and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(13) to enter into leases of Federal 
building sites and additions to sites, includ- 
ing improvements thereon, until they are 
needed for construction purposes, at their 
fair rental value and upon such other terms 
and conditions as the Administrator deems 
in the public interest pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 203 (e) hereof. Such 
leases may be negotiated without public ad- 
vertising for bids if the lessee is the former 
owner from whom the property was ac- 
quired by the United States of his tenant in 
possession, and the lease is negotiated inci- 
dent to or in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of the property. Rentals received under 
leases executed pursuant to this paragraph 
may be deposited into the Buildings Man- 
agement Fund established by subsection (f) 
of this section.” 

Sec. 2. The act of June 24, 1948, ch. 626 
(62 Stat. 644) is amended by deleting the 
last sentence thereof in its entirety, and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The rentals received pursuant to this act 
may be deposited in the Buildings Manage- 
ment Fund, established pursuant to section 
210 (f) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), 
as amended.” 

Sec. 3. Section 210 (f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, is further 
amended by— 

(1) inserting in the first sentence thereof, 
immediately after the words “buildings 
Management operations and related sery- 
ices,” the words “, including demolition and 
improvement with respect to Federal build- 
ing sites authorized to be leased pursuant 
to section 210 (a) of this act.”; and 

(2) deleting from the third proviso there- 
of the words “shall not be available for ex- 
penses of carrying out the provisions of the 
act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 644), or sec- 
tion 5 of the act of May 25, 1926, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 345), and shall not be ercdited 
with receipts. from operations under said 
provisions of law, or,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “shall not be credited.” 
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Src. 4. The third paragraph of section 5 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 
630), as amended by section 402 of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 199; 40 
U. S. C. 345) is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3817) to provide a pro- 
gram for the development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and possessions, by encouraging 
exploration for minerals, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, is not 
this bill the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill is the unfinished business; and I 
wish to have it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARING ON SALINE WATER 
CONVERSION 
The resolution (S. Res. 310) authoriz- 

ing the printing of additional copies of 

the hearing on saline water conversion 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 1,000 additional copies 
of the hearing held by that committee dur- 
ing the current session entitled “Saline Water 
Conversion.” 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN 
AMOUNTS DUE EMPLOYEES OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The bill (H. R. 12521) to authorize the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
withhold certain amounts due employees 
of the House of Representatives was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


DOROTHY L. TRAVIS JONES 


The resolution (S. Res. 313) to pay a 
gratuity to Dorothy L. Travis Jones was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Dorothy L. Travis Jones, wife of Lloyd W. 
Jones, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of his death, a sum equal to 1 year’s compen- 
sation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING FOR 
NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM—BILL 
PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 1985) to authorize the 

preparation of plans and specifications 

for the construction of a building for a 

National Air Museum for the Smith- 

sonian Institution and all other work 
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incidental thereto was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator who registered 
the objection will temporarily withhold 
it until my colleague [Mr. ANDERSON] 
can make an explanation of the bill, 
which was unanimously reported by the 
committee; and I may state that there 
is no objection from any department. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator who registered the objection 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
happy to-do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I recognize that 
sometimes objection must be made on 
the ground that some other Member of 
the Senate is opposed to the bill con- 
cerned. 

Let me say that I hope the bill— 
which comes from the Committee on 
Public Works—will be passed. 

Originally the bill was introduced at 
the request of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Then the 
bill went to a subcommittee headed by 
the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], on which the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA] served. 

At the same time, another bill—which 
provided for another location for a cen- 
ter for the performing arts—was before 
the committee. 

I wish to compliment the subcommit- 
tee headed by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], and also the full com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
for working out what I believe to be a 
most happy solution of the problem. 

The bill was supposed to combine the 
two features. The committee—wisely, I 
believe—decided to separate them; and 
the bill providing for a center for the 
performing arts was passed by the Sen- 
ate. I hope that will not mean that 
Senate bill 1985 will not be favorably 
considered. 

If there is objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill during the call of the 
calendar, I see no objection to having it 
considered later. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as my 
colleague, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska] will recall, the bill was 
referred to the committee; and from the 
report it will be noted that the Smith- 
sonian Institution has recommended the 
bill, and so have the National Park and 
Planning Commission, the Commission 
of Fine Arts, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Iyield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iwasa member of the 
subcommittee which held the hearings; 
and at the conclusion of the hearings, I 
voted to report the bill to the full com- 
mittee. 

When it was considered by the entire 
committee, I again approved it for re- 
porting to the Senate. I objected to the 
consideration of the bill at this time by 
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request but, in due time, I hope the bill 
will be considered, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the objection has 
done nothing else but afford me an op- 
portunity to thank the Senator for the 
very fine way in which the matter was 
presented to the committee, I am privi- 
leged to embrace the opportunity. A 
very large delegation from the perform- 
ing arts appeared before the committee. 
The kind words of the Senator were 
greatly appreciated. I am glad the bill 
has been discussed. I appreciate the 
action of my colleague in urging that the 
bill be passed. I hope in proper time it 
will be. , 

Mr. President, a question was raised 
as to how much money would be in- 
volved. The proponents of the bill are 
very hopeful that the aircraft industry 
will contribute most of the money, and 
perhaps all of it, for a suitable construc- 
tion on the location selected. We are 
very appreciative of the work, not only of 
the full committee, but of the subcom- 
mittee, on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard to the present considera- 
tion of the bill, and the bill will go over. 


ALTERATION OF CERTAIN BRIDGES 
OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS 


The bill (S. 2158) relating to the pro- 
cedure for altering certain bridges over 
navigable waters was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
21, 1940, entitled “An act to provide for the 
alteration of certain bridges over navigable 
waters of the United States, for the appor- 
tionment of the cost of such alterations be- 
tween the United States and the owners of 
such bridges, and for other purposes” (54 
Stat. 497), as amended by the act of July 
16, 1952 (66 Stat. 732), is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

(a) By amending the first sentence of sec- 
tion 5 to read as follows: “After approval of 
such general plans and specifications by the 
Secretary, and after notification of such ap- 
proval, the bridge owner shall, in such man- 
ner and within such times as the Secretary 
may prescribe, take bids for the alteration 
of such bridge in accordance with such gen- 
eral plans and specifications.” 

(b) By adding the following after the word 
“provided” at the end of section 5; “: Pro- 
vided, That where funds have been appro- 
priated for part only of a project, the bridge 
owner may take bids for part only of the 
work. In the event the bridge owner pro- 
ceeds with the alteration through the taking 
of successive partial bids, the bridge owner 
shall, if required by the Secretary, submit a 
revised guaranty of cost after bids are ac- 
cepted for successive parts of the work.” 

(c) By adding the following after the word 
“navigation” at the end of section 6: “: 
And provided further, That where the bridge 
owner proceeds with the alteration on a suc- 
cessive partial bid basis the Secretary is au- 
thorized to issue an order of apportionment 
of cost for the entire alteration based on the 
accepted bid for the first part of the altera- 
tion and an estimate of cost for the remain- 
der of the work. The Secretary is authorized 
to revise the order of apportionment of cost, 
to the extent he deems reasonable and proper, 
to meet any changed conditions.” 

(d) By amending the first two sentences 
of section 7 to read as follows: “Following ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the general plans 
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and specifications for the alteration of such 
bridge, the guaranty with respect to the cost 
thereof, the fixing of the proportionate shares 
thereof as between the United States and 
the bridge owner and approval of the com- 
mencement of the alteration, the Chief of 
Engineers may make partial payments as the 
work progresses to the extent that funds 
have been appropriated.” 


REVISION OF TOLL AUTHORIZATION 
FOR BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER NEAR JEFFERSON BAR- 
RACKS, MO. 


The bill (S. 2214) to revise the au- 
thorization with respect to the charg- 
ing of tolls on the bridge across the 
Mississippi River near Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that there is a similar 
House bill, H. R. 7898, in the Senate 
Public Works Committee at the present 
time. It is also the understanding of 
the Chair that the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON] has an 
amendment to offer. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the bill provides for an exten- 
sion of time for collection of tolis, and 
the amendment merely fixes a time for 
starting and completing the bridge, I 
am willing to accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a copy of the 
amendment is at the desk, and the clerk 
will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I can move that the 
Senate consider the House bill, can I 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, and he can offer the 
amendment to the House bill, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 

Mr. President, I move that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7898) to revise the authorization 
with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River 
near Jefferson Barracks, Mo., and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico that the 
Committee on Public Works be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H. R. 7898. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of H. R. 7898? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
7898) to revise the authorization with 
respect to the charging of tolls on the 
bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico for the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 22, it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The reconstruction or improve- 
ment of the Jefferson Barracks Bridge and 
construction of the additional bridge and 
approaches pursuant to section 2 of this act 
shall be commenced not later than July 1, 
1960, and shall be completed within 3 years 
after such date. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 7898) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2214 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


FLOOD CONTROL COMPACT BE- 
TWEEN THE STATES OF CONNECT- 
ICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS 


The bill (S. 2964) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to a com- 
pact between the State of Connecticut 
and the State of Massachusetts relating 
to flood control was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent and 
approval of Congress is given to the compact 
between the State of Connecticut and the 
State of Massachusetts relating to flood con- 
trol. Such compact reads as follows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“The principal purposes of this compact 
are: (a) To promote interstate comity among 
and between the signatory States; (b) to as- 
sure adequate storage capacity for impound- 
ing the waters of the Thames River and its 
tributaries for the protection of life and 
property from floods; (c) to provide a joint 
or common agency through which the signa- 
tory States, while promoting, protecting, and 
preserving to each the local interest and sov- 
ereignty of the respective signatory States, 
may more effectively cooperate in accomplish- 
ing the object of flood control and water re- 
sources utilization in the basin of the 
Thames River and its tributaries, 


“ARTICE II 


“There is hereby created ‘The Thames 
River Valley Flood Control Commission,’ 
hereinafter referred to as the ‘commission,’ 
which shall consist of 6 members, 3 of whom 
shall be residents of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; 3 of whom shall be residents 
of the State af Connecticut. 

“The members of the commission shall be 
chosen by their respective States in such 
manner and for such terms as may be fixed 
and determined from time to time by the law 
of each of said States respectively by which 
they are appointed. A member of the com- 
mission may be removed or suspended from 
Office as provided by the law of the State for 
which he shall be appointed, and any va- 
eancy occurring in the commission shall be 
filled in accordance with the laws of the 
State wherein such vacancy exists. 

“A majority of the members from each 
State shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, the exercise of any of its 
powers or the performance of any of its 
duties, but no action of the commission 
shall be binding unless at least two of the 
members from each State shall vote in favor 
thereof, 

“The compensation of members of the 
commission shall be fixed, determined, and 
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paid by the State which they respectively 
represent. All necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties shall be 
paid from the funds of the commission, 

“The commission shall elect from its mem- 
bers a chairman, vice chairman, and a clerk- 
treasurer. Such clerk-treasurer shall fur- 
nish to the commission, at its expense, a 
bond with corporate surety, to be approved 
by the commission, in such amount as the 
commission may determine, conditioned for 
the faithful performance of his duties, 

“The commission shall adopt suitable by- 
Jaws and shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as it may deem advisable not incon- 
sistent with laws of the United States, of the 
signatory States or with any rules or regula- 
tions lawfully promulgated thereunder. 

“The commission shall make an annual 
report to the governor and legislature of 
each of the signatory States, setting forth in 
detail the operations and the transactions 
conducted by it pursuant to this compact. 

“The commission shall keep a record of all 
its meeting and proceedings, contracts and 
accounts, and shall maintain a suitable office, 
where its maps, plans, documents, records, 
and accounts shall be kept, subject to public 
inspection at such times and under such 
regulations as the commission shall deter- 
mine, 

“ARTICLE IT 


“The commission shall constitute a body, 
both corporate and politic, with full power 
and authority: (1) To sue and be sued; (2) to 
have a seal and alter the same at pleasure; 
(3) to appoint and employ such agents and 
employees as may be required in the proper 
performance of the duties hereby committed 
to it and to fix and determine their quali- 
fications, duties, and compensation; (4) to 
enter into such contracts and agreements 
and to do and perform any and all other 
acts, matters, and things as may be necessary 
and essential to the full and complete per- 
formance of the powers and duties hereby 
committed to and imposed upon it and as 
may be incidental thereon; (5) to have such 
additional powers and duties as may here- 
after be delegated to or imposed upon it from 
time to time by the action of the legislature 
of either of said States, concurred in by the 
legislature of the other State and by the 
Congress of the United States. 

“The commission shall make, or cause to be 
made, such studies as it may deem necessary, 
in cooperation with the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, and other Federal agen- 
cies, for the development of a comprehensive 
plan for flood control and for utilization of 
the water resources of the Thames River 
Valley. 

“The commission shall not pledge the 
credit of the signatory States or either of 
them, 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
wherein is located the site of oach of the 
following dams and reservoirs agrees to the 
construction by the United States of each 
such dam and reservoir in accordance with 
authorization by the Congress: 

“(1) At East Brimfield on the Quinebaug 
River controlling a drainage area of approxi- 
mately 67 square miles and providing flood 
storage of approximately 8 inches of runoff 
from said drainage area, 

“(2) At Buffumville on the Little River 
controlling a net drainage area of approxi- 
mately 26 square miles and providing flood- 
control storage of approximately 8 inches 
of runoff from said drainage area. 

“(3) At Hodges Village on the French 
River controlling a drainage area of approxi- 
mately 30 square miles and providing flood- 
control storage for approximately 8 inches 
of runoff from said drainage area. 

“(4) At Westville on the Quinebaug River 
controlling a drainage area of approximately 
90 square miles and providing flood-control 
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storage for approximately 2.5 inches of run- 
off from said drainage area. 
“ARTICLE V 

“The State of Connecticut agrees to re- 
imburse the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts 40 percent of the amount of taxes lost 
to their political subdivisions by reason of 
acquisition and ownership by the United 
States of lands, rights, or other property 
therein for construction in the future of 
any flood-control dam and reservoir speci- 
fied in article IV and also for any other fiood- 
control dam and reservoir hereafter con- 
structed by the United States in the Thames 
River Valley in Massachusetts. 

“Annually, not later than November 1 of 
each year, the commission shall determine 
the loss of taxes resulting to political sub- 
divisions of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts by reason of acquisition and owner- 
ship therein by the United States of lands, 
rights, or other property in connection with 
each flood-control dam and reservoir for 
which provision for tax reimbursement has 
been made in the paragraph next above. 
Such losses of taxes as determined by the 
commission shall be based on the tax rate 
then current in each such political subdi- 
vision and on the average assessed valuation 
for a period of 5 years prior to the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of the site of the 
dam for such reservoir, provided that when- 
ever a political subdivision wherein a flood- 
control dam and reservoir or portion thereof 
is located shall have made a general revalu- 
ation of property subject to the annual mu- 
nicipal taxes of such subdivisions, the com- 
mission may use such revaluation for the 
purpose of determining the amount of taxes 
for which reimbursement shall be made. 
Using the percentage of payment agreed to 
in this article, the commission shall then 
compute the sum, if any, due from the State 
of Connecticut to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and shall send a notice to the 
treasurer of each signatory State setting 
forth in detail the sum, if any, Connecticut 
is to pay and Massachusetts is to receive in 
reimbursement of tax losses. 

“The State of Connecticut on receipt of 
formal notification from the commission of 
the sum which it is to pay in reimbursement 
for tax losses shall, not later than July 1 
of the following year, make its payment for 
such tax losses to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts wherein such loss or losses 
occur, except that in case of the first annual 
payment for tax losses at any dam or res- 
ervoir such payment shall be made by the 
State of Connecticut not later than July 1 
of the year in which the next regular session 
of its legislature is held. 

“Payment by the State of Connecticut of 
its share of reimbursement for taxes in ac- 
cordance with formal notification received 
from the commission shall be a complete and 
final discharge of all liability by the State 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for 
each flood-control dam and reservoir within 
that State for the time specified in such 
formal notification. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts shall have full responsibility 
for distributing or expending all such sums 
received, and no agency or political subdi- 
vision of the Commonwealth shall have any 
claim against the State of Connecticut or 
against the commission relative to tax losses 
covered by such payments. 

“The two States may agree, through the 
commission, on a lump-sum payment in lieu 
of annual payments and when such lump- 
sum payment has been made and received, 
the requirement that the commission an- 
nually shall determine the tax losses, com- 
the requirement that the commission an- 
the treasurer of each State shall no longer 
apply with respect to any flood-control dam 
and reservoir for which lump-sum payment 
has been made and received. 
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“On receipt of information from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, that re- 
quest is to be made for funds for the pur- 
pose of preparing detailed plans and speci- 
fications for any flood-control dam and res- 
ervoir proposed to be constructed in the 
Thames River Valley in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding those specified in article IV, the 
commission shall make an estimate of the 
amount of taxes which would be lost to the 
political subdivisions of that State by rea- 
son of acquisition and ownership by the 
United States of lands, rights, or other prop- 
erty for the construction and operation of 
such flood-control dam and reservoir and 
shall decide whether the flood-control bene- 
fits to be derived from such flood-control 
dam and reservoir, both by itself and as a 
unit of a comprehensive flood-control plan, 
justifies, in the opinion of the commission, 
the assumption by Connecticut of the obli- 
gation to make reimbursement for loss of 
taxes. Such estimate and decision shall 
thereafter be reviewed by the commission at 
5-year intervals until such time as the United 
States shall have acquired title to the site 
of such flood-control dam or plans for its 
construction are abandoned. The commis- 
sion shall notify the governor, the Members 
of the United States Senate, and the Members 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from each signatory State and the 
Chief of Engineers as to the commission's 
decision and as to any change in such deci- 
sion. 

“On receipt of information from the Chief 
of Engineers that any flood-control dam and 
reservoir is to be constructed, reconstructed, 
altered, or used for any purpose in addition 
to flood control, including those flood-control 
dams and reservoirs heretofore constructed 
and those specified in article IV, the commis- 
sion shall make a separate estimate of the 
amount of taxes which would be lost to the 
political subdivisions of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts by reason of acquisition and 
ownership by the United States of lands, 
rights or other property for construction and 
operation of such dam and reservoir in ex- 
cess of the estimated amount of taxes which 
would be lost if the dam were constructed 
and operated for flood control only and the 
commission shall decide the extent to which, 
in its opinion, the State of Connecticut 
would be justified in making reimbursement 
for loss of taxes in addition to reimburse- 
ment for such dam and reservoir if con- 
structed and used for flood control only. 
Such estimate and decision shall thereafter 
be reviewed by the commission at 5-year in- 
tervals until such time as such dam and 
reservoir shall be so constructed, recon- 
structed, altered or used or plans for such 
construction, reconstruction, alteration or 
use are abandoned. The commission shall 
notify the governor, the Members of the 
United States Senate and the Members of the 
United States House of Representatives from 
each signatory State as to the commission’s 
decision and as to any change in such deci- 
sion, 

“A signatory State may, in agreement with 
the commission and the Chief of Engineers, 
acquire title or option to acquire title to any 
or all lands, rights or other property required 
for any flood-control dam and reservoir with- 
in its boundaries and transfer such titles or 
options to the United States. Whenever the 
fair cost to said signatory State for such 
titles or options, as determined by the com- 
mission, is greater than the amount received 
therefor from the United States, the State of 
Connecticut shall pay its share of such ex- 
cess cost to said signatory State, such share 
to be determined by the commission. 

“Whenever the commission shall not agree, 
within a reasonable time or within 60 days 
after a formal request from the governor of 
any signatory State, concerning reimburse- 
ment for loss of taxes at any flood-control 
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dam and reservoir heretofore, or hereafter 
constructed by the United States in the 
Thames. River Valley in Massachusetts, or 
concerning the extent, if any, to which reim- 
bursement shall be made for additional loss 
of taxes caused by construction, reconstruc- 
tion, alteration or use of any such dam for 
purposes other than flood control, the gov- 
ernor of each signatory State shall designate 
@ person from his State as a member of a 
board of arbitration, hereinafter called the 
board, and the members so designated shall 
choose one additional member who shall be 
chairman of such board, Whenever the 
members appointed by the governors to such 
board shall not agree within 60 days on such 
additional member of the board, the gover- 
nors of such signatory States shall jointly 
designate the additional member. The board 
shall by majority vote decide the question re- 
ferred to it and shall do so in accordance 
with the provisions of this compact con- 
cerning such reimbursement. The decision 
of the board on each question referred to it 
concerning reimbursement for loss of taxes 
shall be binding on the commission and on 
each signatory State, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this compact, 


“ARTICLE VI 


“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
be construed as a limitation upon the au- 
thority of the United States, 

“ARTICLE VIT 

“The signatory States agree to appropriate 
for compensation of agents and employees of 
the commission and for office, administra- 
tion, travel, and other expenses on recom- 
mendation of the commission subject to 
limitations as follows: The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts obligates itself to not more 
than $7,000 in any 1 year and the State of 
Connecticut obligates itself to not more than 
$5,000 in any 1 year. 

“ARTICLE VIIT 

“Should any part of this compact be held 
to be contrary to the constitution of any 
signatory State or of the United States, all 
other parts thereof shall continue to be in 
full force and effect, 

“ARTICLE IX 

“This compact shall become operative and 
effective when ratified by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the State of Connecti- 
cut and approved by the Congress of the 
United States. Notice of ratification shall be 
given by the governor of each State to the 
governor of the other State and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the President 
of the United States is requested to give 
notice to the governors of each of the signa- 
tory States of approval by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE ACROSS 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR ROCK 
ISLAND, ILL, 


The bill (S. 3392) establishing the time 
for commencement and completion of 
the reconstruction, enlargement, and ex- 
tension of the bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Rock, Island, Ill., 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the city 
of Rock Island, Ill., or its assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Rock 
Island, Ill., and to place at or near the city of 
Davenport, Iowa,” approved March 18, 1938, 
as amended by the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the reconstruction, enlargement, 
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and extension of the bridge across the Mis- 
sissipi River at or near Rock Island, M.” 
approved July 11, 1956, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) The reconstruction, enlargement, and 
extension of such bridge and its approaches 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
shall be commenced not later than July 1, 
1960, and shall be completed within 3 years 
after said date.” 


CHANGING NAME OF MARKLAND 
LOCKS AND DAM TO McALPINE 
LOCKS AND DAM 


The bill (S. 3524) to change the name 
of the Markland locks and dam to Mc- 
Alpine locks and dam was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Markland 
locks and dam which are now under con- 
struction on the Ohio River shall hereafter 
be known as McAlpine locks and dam, and 
any law, regulation, document, or record of 
the United States in which such locks and 
dam are designated or referred to shall be 
held to refer to such locks and dam under 
and by the name of McAlpine locks and dam. 


AMENDMENT OF AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN STATES OF VERMONT AND 
NEW YORK RELATING TO LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 382) 
granting the consent and approval of 
Congress to an amendment of the agree- 
ment between the States of Vermont and 
New York relating to the creation of the 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PAYMENT OF LOSSES SUSTAINED 
BY OWNERS OF WELLS RESULT- 
ING FROM CONSTRUCTION OF 
NEW CUMBERLAND DAM PROJECT 


The bill (H. R. 2548) to authorize pay- 
ment for losses sustained by owners of 
wells in the vicinity of the construction 
area of the New Cumberland Dam proj- 
ect by reason of the lowering of the level 
of water in such wells as a result of the 
construction of New Cumberland Dam 
project was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


PUBLISHING OF PAMPHLETS, MAPS, 
BROCHURES, AND OTHER MATE- 
RIAL 


The bill (H. R. 4260) to authorize the 
Chief of Engineers to publish informa- 
tion pamphlets, maps, brochures, and 
other material was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF RENTALS UNDER 
LEASES AT THE LAKE GREESON 
RESERVOIR, NARROWS DAM 
The bill (H. R. 4683) to authorize ad- 

justment, in the public interest, of rent- 

als under leases entered into for the 
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provision of commercial recreational fa- 
cilities at the Lake Greeson Reservoir, 
Narrows Dam, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE ACROSS 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT FRIAR 
POINT, MISS., AND HELENA, ARK. 


The bill (H. R. 5033) to extend the 
time for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Friar Point, 
Miss., and Helena, Ark., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


J. PERCY PRIEST DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


The bill (H. R. 12052) to designate the 
dam and reservoir to be constructed at 
Stewarts Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy 
Priest Dam and Reservoir was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


NETTIE L. RICHARD AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3053) for the relief of Nettie L. 
Richard, Florence L. Morris, Tessie L. 
Marx, and Helen L. Levi, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public 
Works, with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “convey”, to insert 
“subject to exceptions, restrictions, and 
reservations (including a reservation to 
the United States of flowage rights) as 
he determines are in the public interest”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army shall convey subject to exceptions, 
restrictions, and reservations (including a 
reservation to the United States of flowage 
rights) as he determines are in the public 
interest, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the two parcels of 
real property described in section 2 of this 
act, for a consideration of $27,120, to the 
following four individuals, as tenants in 
common: (1) Nettie L. Richard, Demopolis, 
Ala., (2) Florence L. Morris, Demopolis, 
Ala., (3) Tessie L. Marx, New Orleans, La. 
and (4) Helen L. Levi, Evansville, Ind. 

Sec. 2, The two parcels of real property re- 
ferred to in the first section of this act are 
more particularly described as follows: 

(1) A tract of land being the east half 
of the east half of the northwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter and the north half 
of the west quarter of the northeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 17, town- 
ship 18 north, range 2 east, Saint Stephens 
meridian, Sumter County, Ala., containing 
15 acres, more or less, known as tract num- 
bered A-194, 

(2) A tract of land lying approximately in 
the west half of section 27, and west half 
of section 34 lying northeast of the Tom- 
bigbee River, and that part of northeast 
quarter of section 33 lying northeast of the 
‘Tombigbee River, in township 19 north, 
range 2 east, Saint Stephens meridian, Greene 
County, Ala., containing 525 acres, more or 
less, and known as tract No. B-224. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so to read: “A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
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Army to convey certain real property at 
Demopolis lock and dam project, Ala- 
bama, to the heirs of the former owner.” 


STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION POLI- 
CIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 303) providing for a 
study of transportation policies in the 
United States, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with amendments, 
and subsequently reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
without additional amendment. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce are: 

On page 2, after line 19, to insert: 


6. the problems arising from action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in per- 
mitting the charge of more for a short than 
a long transportation haul over the same 
line in the same direction; and.” 


At the beginning of line 24, to strike 
out “6. the relationship between” and 
insert “7. additional matters of”, and 
on page 3, line 18, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to insert “$100,000”; so as to 
make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended, and in accordance with its 
jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to— 

1. the need for regulation of transporta- 
tion under present-day conditions and, if 
there is need for regulation, the type and 
character of that regulation; 

2. the area of Federal policy dealing with 
Government assistance provided the various 
forms of transportation and the desirability 
of a system of user charges to be assessed 
against those using such facilities; 

3. the subject of the ownership of one 
form of transportation by another; 

4. Federal policy on the subject of con- 
solidations and mergers in the transporta- 
tion industry; 

5. policy considerations for the kind and 
amount of railroad passenger service neces- 
sary to serve the public and provide for the 
national defense; 

6. the problems arising from action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in per- 
mitting the charge of more for a short than 
a long transportation haul over the same 
line in the same direction; and 

7. additional matters of Federal regula- 
tion (and exemption therefrom) and Fed- 
eral promotional policy in regard to the 
various forms of transportation, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from the date this resolution 
is agreed to, to January 31, 1959, inclusive, 
is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ on a 
temporary basis, technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. 
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Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$100,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


MONTICELLO DAM, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 9382) to designate the 
main dam of the Solano project in Cali- 
fornia as Monticello Dam was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


LAKE SOLANO, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 9381) to designate the 
lake above the diversion dam of the So- 
lano project in California as Lake Solano 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


The bill (S. 3323) to extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this bill 
would extend the Defense Production 
Act, which otherwise would expire on 
June 30, 1958. 

There are only 3 titles of the Defense 
Production Act still having the force of 


law. 

The first has to do with priorities and 
allocations. They are designed to insure 
prompt performance of procurement 
contracts let by the Department of De- 
fense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion through the use of preference rat- 
ings for orders. 

Title III of the act provides financial 
devices to increase productive capacity 
and supply, and contains a number of 
detailed sections looking to that end. 

Title 7 of the act contains a number 
of administrative provisions, the most 
important of which deals with the au- 
thority for voluntary agreements pro- 
viding for antitrust immunity and for 
the use w. o. c.’s and the new executive 
reserve, with exemptions from the con- 
flict-of-interest statutes. The w. O. C. 
program is growing smaller, according to 
reports received each quarter from the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, while the executive reserve pro- 
gram has increased substantially. 

The 2-year extension of the act was 
recommended by the President in his 
budget message, by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and by 
all the departments and agencies con- 
cerned. No opposition to the extension 
was made known to the committee. 

Prompt action on the bill is desirable. 
The industries and financial institutions 
operating under these programs and the 
agencies concerned can carry out their 
programs better in the knowledge that 
the law will be extended for a 2-year 
-period. 
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Mr. President, I have a fuller explana- 
tion of the bill, which I should like to 
have printed in the REcorp, and which 
I should be glad to read now if my 
friend so desires. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. His explanation is 
sufficient for the purpose. 

i . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the explana- 
tion printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF S. 3323 


S. 3323 (H. R. 10969) provides for exten- 
sion of the remaining powers of the Defense 
Production Act for an additional 2 years, 
without amendment. Under present law 
these powers expire June 30, 1958. 

The Defense Production Act now contains 
the following powers: 

Title I, priorities and allocations: The 
priorities and allocations authorities of title 
I are now used to insure the prompt per- 
formance of procurement contracts let by 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, through the use of pref- 
ence ratings for these orders and through 
the Defense Material System under which 
producers of steel, copper, aluminum, and 
nickel are required to set aside a certain 
percentage of their production to fill orders 
of defense and AEC, In addition, the priori- 
ties and allocation authorities of title I are 
used to prohibit shipments to Communist 
China and North Korea on American ships 
and planes. 

Title III of the act provides financial de- 
vices to increase productive capacity and 
supply. 

Saction 301 of the act authorizes the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board V-loan program under 
which private bank loans to defense contrac- 
tors are guaranteed in whole or in part by 
contracting agencies. For some time now 
the total of guaranteed agreements outstand- 
ing has amounted to about $500 million and 
the amount of credit outstanding has been 
in the neighborhood of $300 to $400 million. 
This program has been a profitable one for 
the Government, resulting in about $25 mil- 
lion in fees. 

Section 802 and section 303 of the act 
authorize loans and procurement contracts, 
for essential productive facilities and mate- 
rials, making use of a revolving fund of $2.1 
billion. Few new loans and new purchase 
programs are being undertaken at the pres- 
ent time, but there is considerable activity 
under earlier commitments. These provi- 
sions may, however, become important in 
connection with defense measures resulting 
from nuclear and space programs. 

Title VII of the act contains a number of 
administrative provisions. 

Section 708 includes authority for volun- 
tary agreements providing for antitrust im- 
munity. Under this authority there are now 
in force 16 agreements establishing integra- 
tion committees for the Department of De- 
fense. Under these agreements current and 
prospective contractors exchange informa- 
tion about products and processes, to the 
benefit of both the Department of Defense 
and the individual contractors. A voluntary 
agreement for foreign petroleum supply and 
another relating to tanker capacity, and one 
classified agreement were also established 
under this authority. The foreign petroleum 
supply and tanker capacity agreements are 
not now active. Reports on these agreements 
are received each quarter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Section 710 of the act authorizes the use 
of w. 0. c.’s and the new executive reserve, 
with exemptions from the conflict-of-inter- 
est statutes. The w. O. c. program is grow- 
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ing smaller according to the reports received 
each quarter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, while the executive re- 
serve program has increased substantially. 

Section 712 of the act creates the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, which 
has been active in following the progress of 
the executive agencies under the act. 

A 2-year extension of the act was recom- 
mended by the President in his budget mes- 
sage, by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and by all the departments 
and agencies concerned. No opposition to 
the extension was made known to the 
committee. 

A number of amendments to the act were 
proposed but were not incorporated in 
S. 3323, as reported by the committee, Sen- 
ator Curtis’ bill to require semiannual re- 
ports on dispersal was considered unneces- 
sary in view of the reports on this subject 
which have already been received and in 
view of the statement by the Director of 
ODM that further reports on this subject 
would be made. 

Senator HoLiann’s proposal to authorize 
loans to public agencies for transportation 
and other essential facilities was considered 
unnecessary in the light of the statements 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and Treasury Department that the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration is now 
authorized to make these loans. 

The proposal by the Budget Bureau and 
the Civil Service Commission that the quar- 
terly report by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission on w. o. c. appointments 
should be eliminated was not accepted. 
These reports are necessary as long as the 
exceptional authority to make w. o. c. ap- 
pointments of industry-paid officials under 
an exemption from the confiict-of-interest 
statutes is still in force, The Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission is expected to 
make sure that this program does not vic- 
late the letter or the spirit of the civil sery- 
ice laws, and he ts expected to protect the 
Government against conflicting interests on 
the part of employees. 

The committee did not accept a proposal 
for the establishment of a labor equaliza- 
tion differential for certain equipment un- 
der the Buy-American Act, in effect a tarif 
on the equipment. The committee consid- 
ered that such a provision would be inap- 
propriate in the Defense Production Act, 

Prompt action on this bill is desirable. 
The industries and financial institutions 
operating under these programs and the 
agencies concerned can carry out their prô- 
grams better in the knowledge that the law 
will be extended without any delay or gap. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3323) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 717 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
is hereby amended by striking out “June 
30, 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1960.” 


Mr. CLARE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
it passed Calendar No. 1742, S. 3323, to 
extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be discharged 
from the further consideration of H. R. 
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10969, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the House bill. 
H. R. 10969 is identical with S. 3323. In 
the interest of orderly procedure it 
would be better to pass the House bill. 
At the time the calendar was called and 
the Senate bill considered, we did not 
know that the House had passed H. R. 
10969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is discharged from the 
further consideration of the House bill, 
which will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
10969) to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 3323 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3916) to amend the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


JOSEPH H. LYM—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3894) for the relief of 
Joseph H. Lym, doing business as the 
Lym Engineering Co., was announced as 
next in order. 

5 Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia withhold his 
objection until I give an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I shall be happy to 
do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, this bill would pay $111,- 
080.60 to Joseph H. Lym, doing business 
as the Lym Engineering Co., in accord- 
ance with the findings of the court of 
claims, submitted pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 142, 84th Congress. 

This claim arises out of a contract en- 
tered into with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the construction by the claimant 
of an irrigation project to irrigate certain 
arid lands near Tucumcari, N. Mex. The 
contract called for the construction of 
laterals and sublaterals from an existing 
canal; headgates and other auxiliary 
construction, including outlets, over an 
area of approximately 24 square miles. 

Claimant’s bid in the amount of $130,- 
041.36 was submitted in February of 1945, 
at which time he was completing other 
Government war contracts in Utah and 
Wyoming and had in his employ com- 
petent supervisors and other skilled 
workmen. On February 15, 1945, 3 days 
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after submitting his bid, he completed the 
other war contracts, but under existing 
regulations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission he was then required to release 
his skilled labor, with the right to reem- 
ploy them within 30 days. The damage 
suffered by the claimant was caused by 
the action of the War Production Board 
in failing to approve the project for con- 
tinuance, and a further delay until 
March 19, 1945, before the contract was 
actually awarded. By this time he had 
lost his right to reemploy his 60 skilled 
former employees. Consequently, al- 
though he made an intensive search for 
skilled labor in New Mexico and adjoin- 
ing States, he was only able to recruit 
semiskilled workers. Because of this 
situation, the project was not completed 
until 189 days after the period stipulated 
in the contract. The Government as- 
sessed liquidated damages in the sum of 
$9,450, of which $4,150 was remitted, but 
never paid, because the Bureau deter- 
mined that part of the delay was due to 
an unforeseeable condition. Upon com- 
pletion of the contract, payment was 
made and claimant executed a release 
subject to the right to recover the liqui- 
dated damages and also for $189,484.95 
for increased costs incurred by reason of 
the foregoing. 

The court of claims in a unanimous 
opinion concluded that the claimant is 
entitled to receive $111,080.60, the 
amount stated in the bill. 

This matter was carefully considered 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. This 
is the claim of a man who was practically 
put out of business by the rulings of the 
War Manpower Commission. This seems 
to me to be a just claim, and one which 
could be passed upon the consent calen- 
dar. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
wish we could accommodate the dis- 
tinguished Senator, but it appeared to 
the calendar committee such action 
would set a precedent, and that this is 
a measure which ought to be determined 
by the Senate on motion. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invite attention to 
the fact that a bill passed a moment ago 
which authorized the payment of claims 
for a number of wells which have been 
damaged, and there was no question 
about that item. Nobody even knows the 
amount involved in that bill, yet it was 
passed without objection. This is a case 
which has been sent to the Court of 
Claims, I do not what what we need to 
do about the matter, other than what we 
could do right now, even if the bill were 
taken up on motion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the report of the com- 
mittee as to this particular bill, on page 
12, under Conclusion. 

Plaintiff does not have a legal or strictly 
equitable claim against the Government for 
the losses sustained subsequent to August 
14, 1945, but we think that plaintiff is morally 
entitled, in the broad sense of equity, to 
receive $111,080.60, representing such losses. 


The court itself stated that there was 
no strictly legal or equitable claim. I 
did not make a complete and thorough 
study of the case. As the Senator knows, 
as to the calendar matters we have lim- 
ited time. We cannot go into the meas- 
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ures at very great length. It seemed to 
me that there was no violation of a 
Government contract, and that the con- 
tractor was seeking damages for being 
unable to keep his skilled labor employed 
at the time he wanted to. 

Mr. WATKINS. By reason of the ac- 
tion of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, which made it impossible for the 
contractor to keep his employees. 

Mr. TALMADGE, That may be true. 
I should like to accommodate the Sen- 
ator, but I am still of the opinion that 
it would be bad practice for the Senate 
by unanimous consent to pass a bill of 
this kind, which would make the Gov- 
ernment responsible for the permanent 
employment of some contractors’ skilled 
employees. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think it 
would: Of course, the Senator has a 
right to object. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Georgia is entirely correct in his state- 
ment. Probably the bill should be taken 
up at some future date. The bill should 
be explained more fully. We do not have 
time to go into it fully on a call of the 
calendar. 

I will say, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Utah, that the committee 
made a study of this particular bill. We 
think there is a great deal of equity with 
regard to this claim, and we believe the 
claim should be paid. 

Senators will note that most of the 
bills which come from the Committee on 
the Judiciary are based upon equity. 
The plaintiffs have no legal cause. If 
they had a legal right to collect they 
could go into court to collect. For that 
reason, it is necessary that bills be in- 
troduced and considered, and for the 
committee to make a report. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
most of the claims which come before 
Congress have to be determined on the 
question of broad equity. The court of 
claims said that there was no special 
equity, but on the broad equity the court 
felt it should recommend $111,080.60. 

Of course, if the Senator wants to 
make an objection, he can do so. I have 
invited attention to the fact that only 
a few moments ago the Senate passed a 
bill as to which nobody knows the amount 
of damages to be paid, the damages being 
caused to wells by a reclamation project. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is ex- 
tremely persuasive. The two bills are 
different in character. The calendar 
committee thought there was a distinc- 
tion between the two cases. 

I regret sincerely I cannot accom- 
modate the Senator in this instance. As 
the Senator knows, any objection on the 
Consent Calendar will temporarily, and 
only temporarily, block passage of a bill. 
The Senator can make a motion to con- 
sider the bill, and the bill can be debated 
at the time on the merits of the case. 

Mr. President, I renew my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is renewed. The bill will be 
passed over. 


MATHILDE GOMBARD-LIATZKY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3137) for the relief of Mathilde 
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Gombard-Liatzky, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of section 202 (a) 
of the tion and Nationality Act, 
Mathilde Gombard-Liatzky shall be deemed 
to have been born in Russia, and, notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 212 (a) 
(1) and (4) of that act, the said Mathilde 
Gombard-Liatzky may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of the 

tion and Nationality Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act: And provided further, That the 
exemptions granted herein shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FLORENTINO BUSTAMANTE 
BACAOAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3475) for the relief of Florentino 
Bustamante Bacaoan, yeoman, second 
class, United States Navy, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment in 
line 8, after the word “fee”, to insert 
“Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Florentino Bustamante Bacaoan, yeoman, 
second class, United States Navy, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—BiLL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7963) to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
this bill will be taken up by motion to- 
morrow, and I hope it will be acted on 
by he Senate very promptly. However, 
while the bill is not controversial in 
nature, it covers a matter of some im- 
portance. Therefore, I think the bill 
should go over. 

Mr. President, I make this explanation 
because it is my bill, and it possibly looks 
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i sas for me to object to my own 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1846) to provide for the 
District of Columbia an appointed Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor, and an 
elected Legislative Assembly and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The bill is not properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


SURVEY OF COOSAWHATCHIE AND 
BROAD RIVERS, S. C. 


The bill (S. 3833) to provide for a sur- 
vey of the Coosawhatchie and Broad 
Rivers in South Carolina, upstream to 
the vicinity of Dawson Landing was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and directed 
to caute a survey in the interest of naviga- 
tion, to be made under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers, of the Coosawhatchie and 
the Broad Rivers in South Carolina, upstream 
to the vicinity of Dawson Landing, subject to 
all applicable provisions of section 110 of the 
River and Harbor Act of 1950. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1, 1958— 
RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 
The resolution (S. Res. 297) disap- 
proving Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1958, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN EXCESS FED- 
ERAL PROPERTY—NORTH CARO- 
LINA 


The bill (S. 3431) to provide for the 
addition of certain excess Federal prop- 
erty in the village of Hatteras, N. C., to 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreational Area, and for other pur- 
poses was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tracts of ex- 
cess Federal lands and improvements there- 
on in the village of Hatteras, Dare County, 
N. C., bearing General Services Administra- 
tion control numbers T-NC-442 and C-NC-— 
444, comprising forty-three one-hundredths 
and one and five-tenths acres of land, re- 
spectively, the exact descriptions for which 
shall be determined by the Administrator of 
General Services, are hereby transferred, 
without exchange of funds, to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior to be administered as a part of the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational 
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Area, authorized by the Act of August 17, 
1937, as amended (50 Stat. 669; 16 U. S. C. 
459-459-a-4), and shall be subject to all the 
laws and regulations applicable thereto. 


LEASING OF OIL AND GAS DEPOSITS, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The bill (S. 3680) to provide for par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition 
to be held at Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not hear Calendar No. 1754, 
House bill 8054 called. 

Mr. CLARK. Nor did the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. President. I 
should like to ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that Calendar No. 1754, 
(H. R. 8054) to provide for the leasing of 
oil and gas deposits in lands beneath in- 
land navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska was passed on Friday, June 20, 
and later the vote was reconsidered, and 
the bill returned to the calendar. 
Earlier today the bill was again con- 
sidered, amended, and passed, 


WORLD SCIENCE-PAN PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION, SEATTLE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that Calendar No. 1755 (S. 3680), 
to provide for participation of the 
United States in the World Science-Pan 
Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes, 
was passed on Friday, June 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 1755, Senate bill 3680 was passed 
on June 20, 1958. 

The clerk will proceed to Calendar 
No. 1756, Senate bill 1780. 


ACQUISITION AND TRANSFER OF 
CERTAIN LAND, EVERGLADES NA- 
TIONAL PARK, FLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1790) to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land therein and to provide for 
the transfer of certain land not included 
within said boundary, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments, on page 14, 
line 3, after the word “otherwise,” to 
strike out “subject to the proviso that 
so long as parcels within the following 
described area encompassed within said 
boundary are used exclusively for agri- 
cultural purposes and housing directly 
incident to such purposes said parcels 
may not be acquired without the con- 
sent of the owners thereof:” and, in lieu 
thereof, to insert “subject to the pro- 
viso that no parcel within the following 
described area shall be acquired without 
the consent of its owner so long as it is 
used exclusively for agricultural pur- 
poses, including housing, directly inci- 
dent thereto, or is lying fallow or 
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remains in its natural state:”; on page 
16, after line 13, to strike out: 


The authority to acquire land, water, and 
interests therein within the park boundary 
fixed in section 1 is further subject to the 
right of retention by the owners of such 
land, water, and interests therein, interests 
in oil, gas, and mineral rights, or royalties, 
their heirs, executors, administrators, suc- 
cessors, or assigns, at their election, of the 
following: 

(1) The reservation until October 9, 1958, 
of all oil, gas, and mineral rights or inter- 
ests, including the right to lease, explore for, 
produce, store, and remove oil, gas, and 
other minerals from such lands; 

(2) In the event that on or before 
October 9, 1958, oil, gas, or other minerals 
are being produced in commercial quantities 
anywhere within the boundary of the land 
and water described in the first section of 
this act, the time of the reservation as pro- 
vided in subsection (1) of this section shall 
automatically extend for all owners within 
such boundary, regardless of whether such 
production is from land in which such 
owners have an interest, for co long as oil, 
gas, or other minerais are produced in com- 
mercial quantities anywhere within said 
boundary. To exercise this reservation, the 
owners, their lessees, agents, employees, and 
assigns shall have such right of ingress and 
egress to and from such land and water as 
may be necessary; and 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


The authority to acquire land, water, and 
interests therein within the park boundary 
fixed in section 1 of this act but outside the 
area designated in the act of October 10, 
1949 (63 Stat. 733), is further subject to 
the right of retention by the owners thereof, 
including owners of interests in oil, gas, and 
mineral rights or royalties, and by their 
heirs, executors, administrators, successors, 
and assigns, at their election of the 
following: 

(1) The reservation until October 9, 1967, 
of all oil, gas, and mineral rights or interests, 
including the right to lease, explore for, 
produce, store, and remove oil, gas, and other 
minerals from such lands; 

(2) In the event that on or before said 
date, oil, gas, or other minerals are being 
produced in commercial quantities anywhere 
within the boundary fixed in section 1 of this 
act but outside the area designated in the 
act of October 10, 1949, the time of the reser- 
vation provided in subsection (1) above shall 
automatically extend for all owners within 
said boundary and outside of said area re- 
gardless of whether such production is from 
land in which such owners have an interest, 
for so long as oil, gas, or other minerals are 
produced in commercial quantities anywhere 
within said boundary and outside of said 
area. To exercise this reservation, the owners, 
their lessees, agents, employees, and assigns 
shall have such right of ingress to and egress 
from such land and water as may be neces- 
sary; and 

On page 19, line 15, after the word 
“purposes”, to insert “and at the same 
time shall preserve the right of owners to 
exercise the reservations herein grant- 
ed”; on page 20, after line 5, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Unless the Secretary, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, shall find that 
the same is seriously detrimental to the 
preservation and propagation of the flora or 
fauna of Everglades National Park, he shall 
permit such drainage through the natural 
waterways of the park and the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of artificial 
works for conducting water thereto as is re- 
quired for the reclamation by the State of 
Florida or any political subdivision thereof 
or any drainage district organized under its 
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laws of lands lying easterly of the eastern 
boundary of the park in township 54 south, 
ranges 31 and 32 east, township 55 south, 
ranges 32 and 33 east, and township 56 south, 
range 33 east. He shall grant said permis- 
sion, however, only after a master plan for 
the drainage of said lands has been approved 
by the State of Florida and after finding that 
the approved plan has engineering feasibility 
and is so designed as to minimize disruptions 
of the natural state of the park. Any right- 
of-way granted pursuant to this section shall 
be revocable upon breach of the conditions 
upon which it is granted, which conditions 
shall also be enforcible in any other appropri- 
ate manner, and the grantee shall be obli- 
gated to remove its improvements and to 
restore the land occupied by it to its previous 
condition in the event of such revocation. 


On page 21, at the beginning of line 
4, to change the section number from 
“6” to “7; in line 21, after the word 
“Park”, to insert “The effectuation of 
the transfer provided for in this section 
shall be a condition precedent to the 
acquisition by the Secretary of any land, 
water, or interests therein held in pri- 
vate ownership within the boundaries 
set forth in section 1 of this act and out- 
side the area designated in the act of 
October 10, 1949, except as such acquisi- 
tion is by donation.”; and on page 22, 
after line 2, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec, 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2 million in all, as are required for the 
acquisition of land, water, and interests 
therein held in private ownership within the 
boundaries of Everglades National Park as 
fixed by section 1 of this act and outside 
the area described in the act of October 10, 
1949. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
section 1 of the act of May 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 
816, 16 U. S. C., sec. 410), or any action taken 
pursuant to authority contained therein, the 
exterior boundary of Everglades National 
Park, Fla., is subject to the provisions of 
section 7 of this act, hereby fixed to include 
the following described lands: 

(1) Beginning at the intersection of the 
south right-of-way line of United States 
Highway No. 41, also known as the Tamiami 
Trail, and the west line of township 54 south, 
range 37 east, as shown on the Everglades 
National Park base map No, NP-EVE-7109, 
revised August 10, 1949; 

thence southerly along the west line of 
township 54 south, range 37 east, along the 
west line of Government lot 6 lying between 
township 54 south, and township 55 south, 
range 37 east, and along the west line of 
township 55 south, range 37 east, and town- 
ship 56 south, range 37 east and along the 
west lines of sections 6, 7, and 18, township 
57 south, range 37 east, to the southwest 
corner of section 18, said township and 
range; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 of said township 
and range to the northeast corner of section 


thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 23, 26, and 35 of said township and 
range to the southeast corner of said section 
35; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
section 36, of said township and range, to 
the southeast corner of said section 36; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, and 36, township 
58 south, range 37 east, and along the west 
line of sections 6, 7, and 18, township 59 
south, range 38 east, to the northwest corner 
of section 19, said township and range; 
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thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 of township 
59 south, range 38 east, and sections 19 and 
20 of township 59 south, range 39 east, to the 
southwest right-of-way line of United States 
Highway No. 1; 

thence southeasterly along the southwest 
right-of-way line of United States Highway 
No. 1 to a point which is the northerly point 
of a tract of land conveyed by the trustees 
of the internal improvement fund, State of 
Florida, to John E. Ravlin, and others, by 
deed dated November 5, 1943, recorded in deed 
book G16, page 72, in Monroe County public 
records; 

thence following along the westerly and 
southerly boundary of said tract to its point 
of intersection with a line parallel with and 
200 feet northwesterly from the centerline of 
Intracoastal Waterway near the southern 
point of said Ravlin tract; 

thence southwesterly, following a line 
parallel to the centerline of said Intracoastal 
Waterway and 200 feet northwesterly from 
said centerline to a point due north of Long 
Key Light, approximately longitude 80 de- 
grees 50 minutes west, latitude 24 degrees 51 
minutes north; 

thence northwesterly, following a line at 
all times parallel to the centerline of said 
Intracoastal Waterway and 200 feet north- 
easterly from said centerline to a point op- 
posite the Oxfoot Bank Light, approximately 
longitude 81 degrees 00 minutes 40 seconds 
west, latitude 24 degrees 59 minutes 10 sec- 
onds north; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
& point 3 miles due south of the most south- 
ernmost point of East Cape (Cape Sable); 

thence due north in a straight line to a 
point 2 miles due south of the most south- 
ernment point of East Cape (Cape Sable); 

thence northwesterly in the Gulf of Mexico 
in a straight line to a point 2 miles due west 
of the southeast corner of fractional section 
31 (Middle Cape), township 60 south, range 
32 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 2 miles due west of the most western- 
most point of Northwest Cape (Cape Sable); 

thence northeasterly in a straight line to 
& point 2 miles due west of the northwest 
corner of fractional section 6, township 59 
south, range 32 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
@ point 2 miles due west of the southwest 
corner of section 6, township 58 south, range 
32 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 2 miles due west of the northwest 
corner of fractional section 28, township 56 
south, range 31 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 3 miles due west of the southwest 
corner of fractional section 32, township 54 
south, range 30 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
the southwest corner of section 28, township 
53 south, range 28 east; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 28, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 23; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 28, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 28; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 22, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 22; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 22, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 22; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 14, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 14; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 14, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 14; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 12, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 12; 
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thence easterly along the north line of 
section 12, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 12; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 6, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 6; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
township 53 south, range 29 east, to the 
northeast corner of section 4, township 53 
south, range 29 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 4, 9, 16, and 21, township 53 south, 
range 29 east, to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter of said section 21; 

thence easterly to the center of section 22, 
township 53 south, range 29 east; 

thence southerly to the southeast corner 
of the southwest quarter of section 22, town- 
ship 53 south, range 29 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
section 22, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the southeast corner of said section 22; 

thence southerly along the west line of 
section 26, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the southwest corner of the northwest 
quarter of said section 26; 

thence easterly to the center of section 
26, township 53 south, range 29 east; 

thence southerly to the northwest corner 
of the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 26, township 53, south, 
range 29 east; 

thence easterly to the northeast corner of 
the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 26, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 26, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the southeast corner of said section 26; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 36, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the northeast corner of the northwest 
quarter of said section 36; 

thence southerly to the southwest corner 
of the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 36, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 36, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence continuing easterly to the south- 
east corner of the northwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 31, township 
53 south, range 30 east; 

thence northerly to the northeast corner 
of the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 31, township 53 south, 
range 30 east; 

thence continuing northerly to the north- 
east corner of the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 30, township 
53 south, range 30 east; 

thence westerly to the northeast corner of 
the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 25, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence northerly along the east lines of 
sections 25, 24, and 13, township 53 south, 
range 29 east, to the northeast corner of said 
section 13; thence easterly along the north 
lines of sections 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, and 13, 
to the northeast corner of section 13, town- 
ship 53 south, range 30 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 13, 24, 25, and 36 to the southeast 
corner section 36, township 53 south, range 
30 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 6, 5, and 4 to the northeast corner 
of section 4, township 54 south, range 31 
east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 4 to the southeast corner of section 
4, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 10 to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 10, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 10 to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 10, township 54 south, range 31 east; 
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thence easterly along the north line of 
section 14 to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 14, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 14 to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 14 township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 24 to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 24, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 24 and 25 to the southeast corner 
of section 25, township 54 south, range 31 
east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 31, 32, and 33 to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 33, township 54 south, range 
32 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 33 to the southeast corner of section 
33, township 54 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 3, to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 3, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 3 and 10, to the southeast corner 
of section 10, township 55 south, range 32 
east; 
thence easterly along the north line of 
section 14, to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 14, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 14, to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion 14, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 24, to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 24, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 24 and 25 to the northeast corner of 
the southeast quarter of section 25, town- 
ship 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
the south half of section 30 to the north- 
east corner of the south half of section 30, 
township 55 south, range 33 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 30 and 31 to the southeast corner 
of section 31, township 55 south, range 33 
east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 6, to the southeast corner of section 
6, township 56 south, range 33 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, to the north- 
east corner of section 12, township 56 south, 
range 33 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, to the 
northeast corner of section 12, township 
56 south, range 34 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 7 to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 7, township 56 south, range 35 east; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 5 to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 5, township 56 south, range 35 east; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 32, 29, 20, 17, 8, and 5 to the 
northwest corner of section 5, township 55 
south, range 35 east; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 32, 29, and 20 to the intersection 
of the south right-of-way line of the Loop 
Road, township 54 south, range 35 east; 

thence easterly along the south right-of- 
way line of the Loop Road and the south 
right-of-way line of United States Highway 
Numbered 41, also known as the Tamiami 
Trail, through sections 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 
township 54 south, range 35 east, to the 
intersection of the east township line, town- 
ship 54 south, range 35 east; 

thence easterly along the south right-of- 
way line of United States Highway Num- 
bered 41, also known as the Tamiami Trail, 
through sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 
township 54 south, range 36 east, to the 
east township line of township 54 south, 
range 36 east; 

thence easterly along the south right-of- 
way line of United States Highway Num- 
bered 41, also known as the Tamiami Trail, 
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across township 3614 east to the intersection 
of the west line of township 54 south, range 
37, east, the point of beginning; 

(2) Land acquired by the United States of 
America for furthering administration and 
use of the park by deeds dated January 25, 
1954 (2), and February 27, 1954 (2), recorded 
in the public records of Monroe County, Fla., 
book OR-3, pages 302 to 308, inclusive, and 
book OR-2, pages 378 to 381, inclusive, re- 
spectively; and accepted by the National 
Park Service on April 7, 1954 (2), and April 
5, 1954 (2), respectively; and 

(3) Not to exceed 35 acres, to be acquired 
by donation only, in or in the vicinity of 
Everglades City, Fla., which the Secretary of 
the Interior may find necessary and suitable 
for furthering administration and use of the 

Land and water now in Federal ownership. 
within said boundary shall continue to be 
administered as Everglades National Park; 
however, the land and water therein not in 
Federal ownership shall be administered as a 
part of the park only after being acquired as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec.2. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire land and water for 
Everglades National Park shall hereafter be 
restricted to the area within the boundary 
described in section 1. Notwithstanding the 
proviso contained in section 1 of the act of 
May 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 816, 16 U. S. C., sec. 
410), or any other provision of law, the said 
Secretary is hereafter authorized, within the 
boundary fixed in this act and with any 
funds made available for that purpose, to ac- 
quire land, water, and interests therein by 
purchase or otherwise subject to the proviso 
that no parcel within the following described 
area shall be acquired without the consent 
of its owner so long as it is used exclusively 
for agricultural purposes, including housing, 
directly incident thereto, or is lying fallow or 
remains in its natural state: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 31, township 58 south, range 37 east; 

thence southerly along the west line of 
sections 6 and 7, township 59 south, range 
37 east, to the southeast corner of section 24, 
township 59 south, range 36 east; 

thence westerly along the south lines of 
sections 24, 23, 22, 21, and 20, township 
59 south, range 36 east, to the southwest 
corner of said section 20; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 20, 17, 8, and 5, township 59 south, 
range 36 east, to the northwest corner of said 
section 5; 

thence to the southwest corner of section 
33, township 58 south, range 36 east; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 33 and 28, township 58 south, range 
36 east, to the northwest corner of said sec- 
tion 28; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 28, 27, 26, and 25, township 58 south, 
range 36 east, to the northeast corner of 
said section 25; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 25, township 58 south, range 36 east, 
to the point of intersection of the east line 
of said section 25 and the north line of 
section 18, township 58 south, range 37 east, 
extended westerly along the hiatus; 

thence easterly across the hiatus to the 
northwest corner of section 18, township 58 
south, range 37 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 18, 17, and 16, township 58 south, 
range 37 east, to the northeast corner of said 
section 16; 

thence southerly to the northeast corner 
of section 21, township 58 south, range 37 
east; 

thence westerly along the north lines of 
sections 21 and 20, township 58 south, range 
37 east, to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of said section 20; 

thence southerly along the west line of the 
east half of section 20, township 58 south, 
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range 37 east, to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of said section 20; 

thence westerly along the north lines of 
section 29 and 30, township 58 south, range 
37 east, to the northwest corner of said sece 
tion 30; 

thence southerly along the west lines of 
sections 30 and 31, township 58 south, range 
37 east, to the southwest corner of said sec- 
tion 31; the point of beginning. 

The authority to acquire land, water, and 
interests therein within the park boundary 
fixed in section 1 of this act but outside the 
area d ted in the act of October 10, 1949 
(63 Stat. 733), is further subject to the right 
of retention by the owners thereof, includ- 
ing owners of interests in oil, gas, and mineral 
rights or royalties, and by their heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators, successors, and assigns, 
at their election of the following: 

(1) The reservation until October 9, 1967, 
of all oll, gas, and mineral rights or interests, 
including the right to lease, explore for, pro- 
duce, store, and remove oil, gas, and other 
minerals from such lands; 

(2) In the event that on or before said 
date, oll, gas, or other minerals are being 
produced in commercial quantities anywhere 
within the boundary fixed in section 1 of this 
act but outside the area designated in the act 
of October 10, 1949, the time of the reserva- 
tion provided in subsection (1) above shall 
automatically extend for all owners within 
said boundary and outside of said area re- 
gardless of whether such production is from 
land in which such owners have an interest, 
for so long as oil, gas, or other minerals are 
produced in commercial quantities anywhere 
within said boundary and outside of said 
area. To exercise this reservation, the own- 
ers, their lessees, agents, employees, and 
assigns shall have such right of ingress to and 
egress from such land and water as may be 

; and 

(3) After the termination of the reserved 
rights of owners as set forth in subsections 
(1) and (2) of this section, a further reserva- 
tion of the right to customary royalties, ap- 
plying at the time of production, in any oil, 
gas, or other minerals which may be produced 
from such land and water at any time before 
January 1, 1985, should production ever be 
authorized by the Federal Government or its 
assigns 


Sec. 3. Unless consented to by an owner 
retaining the reservation set forth in subsec-~ 
tions (1) and (2) of section 2 of this act, no 
action shall be taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the period of such reservation 
to purchase, acquire, or otherwise terminate 
or interfere with any lease or leases which 
may be applicable to said owner’s land. 

Src. 4. Any reservations retained under the 
provisions of subsections (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 2 of this act shall be exercised by the 
owners subject to reasonable rules and regu- 
lations which the Secretary may prescribe 
for the protection of the park, but which 
shall permit the reserved rights to be exer- 
cised so that the oil, gas, and minerals may 
be explored for, developed, extracted, and re- 
moved from the park area in accordance with 
sound conservation practices. All operations 
shall be carried on under such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe to protect the 
land and area for park purposes and at the 
same time shall preserve the right of owners 
to exercise the reservations herein granted. 

Sec. 5. In acquiring any of the land or 
water within the area described in the first 
section of this act, the of the In- 
terior shall exercise reasonable diligence to 
ascertain whether owners elect to retain 
reservations in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act. If, after 
the exercise of such reasonable diligence, 
owners cannot be located, or do not appear in 
judicial proceedings to acquire the land and 
water, so that it may be ascertained whether 
they desire to retain reservations in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereof, the Secre- 
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tary may acquire the fee simple title to their 
land free and clear of reservations as set 
forth in subsections (1), (2), and (3) of sec- 
tion 2 of this act. 

Sec. 6. Unless the Secretary, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, shall find that 
the same is seriously detrimental to the 
preservation and propagation of the flora or 
fauna of Everglades National Park, he shall 
permit such drainage through the natural 
waterways of the park and the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of artificial 
works for conducting water thereto as is 
required for the reclamation by the State of 
Florida or any political subdivision thereof 
or any drainage district organized under its 
laws of lands lying easterly of the eastern 
boundary of the park in township 54 south, 
ranges 31 and 32 east, township 55 south, 
ranges 32 and 33 east, and township 56 south, 
range 33 east. He shall grant said per- 
mission, however, only after a master plan 
for the drainage of said lands has been ap- 
proved by the State of Florida and after 
finding that the approved plan has engineer- 
ing feasibility and is so designed as to mini- 
mize disruptions of the natural state of the 
park. Any right-of-way granted pursuant 
to this section shall be revocable upon 
breach of the conditions upon which it is 
granted, which conditions shall also be en- 
forcible in any other appropriate manner, 
and the grantee shall be obligated to remove 
its improvements and to restore the land 
occupied by it to its previous condition in 
the event of such revocation. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to transfer to the State of Florida 
by quitclaim deed the land, water, and in- 
terests therein, previously acquired by the 
United States of America for Everglades Na- 
tional Park and not included within such 
park by section 1 of this act, such transfer 
to be in exchange for the conveyance by the 
State of Florida to the United States of 
all land, water, and interests therein, owned 
by the State within the boundary of the 
park as described in section 1 of this act: 
Provided, That exclusion of any land, water, 
and interests therein from the park boundary 
pursuant to section 1 of this act shall be 
dependent upon the contemporaneous con- 
veyance by the State to the United States 
of all land, water, and interests therein, 
owned by the State within the park bound- 
ary described in section 1 of this act, in- 
cluding land, water, and interests therein, 
heretofore conveyed to the State for transfer 
to the United States for inclusion in Ever- 
glades National Park. The effectuation of 
the transfer provided for in this section 
shall be a condition precedent to the acquisi- 
tion by the Secretary of any land, water, or 
interests therein held in private ownership 
within the boundaries set forth in section 1 
of this act and outside the area designated in 
the act of October 10, 1949, except as such 
acquisition is by donation. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2 million in all, as are required for the 
acquisition of land, water, and interests 
therein held in private ownership within the 
boundaries of Everglades National Park as 
fixed by section 1 of this act and outside the 
area described in the act of October 10, 1949, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only one question. I recall that for 
some time this bill has languished, 
either in the House or Senate. Some 
opposition developed because there were 
holders for value in this general area 
who had been doing some prospecting 
for mineral and oil resources. My in- 
formation is that they are amply safe- 
guarded in the bill, so I raise the ques- 
tion only for the purpose of eliciting 
any statement which the distinguished 
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Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] or 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney] may wish to make on 
that point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming if 
he desires to make a statement, al- 
though I am prepared to answer the 
question of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know of no one 
better qualified to make a statement on 
the bill than is the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

The question did arise, as correctly 
Stated by the Senator from Illinois, as 
to the length of time granted to own- 
ers of private properties which are to 
be brought within the park by this par- 
ticular bill, for exploration of oil and 
minerals, and the time for production 
Peas and minerals, if any be discov- 
ered. 

The committee decided, in its wis- 
dom—and the two Senators from Flor- 
ida, along with their colleagues from the 
House concerned with this matter, 
agreed with the committee—that the 
point was well taken, and that more 
time should be allowed. So if the dis- 
tinguished Senator will look at pages 
17 and 18 of the bill as reported, he will 
find that all owners were allowed until 
October 9, 1967, for exploration. 

In the event that, by that date, any 
oil or other minerals should be discov- 
ered, they are allowed until such time as 
production shall be accomplished, for the 
removal of such oils and minerals. 

The Senator will find another, still 
more ample, provision in the bill. I refer 
to subparagraph (3), on page 18, on line 
15, which I shall read into the Recorp to 
give even further assurance than that 
already stated: 

(3) After the termination of the reserved 
rights of owners as set forth in subsections 
(1) and (2) of this section, a further reser- 
vation of the right to customary royalties, 
applying at the time of production, in any 
oil, gas or other minerals which may be pro- 
duced from such land and water at any time 
before January 1, 1985, should production 
ever be authorized by the Federal Govern- 
ment or its assigns. 


The committee report shows that the 
allowance made to owners under the 
amended provisions of the bill is unusu- 
ally generous—as I believe to be the case. 

For the information of the Senate, the 
committee has very carefully studied 
this subject, and has found—which I 
know to be true—that all the conserva- 
tion groups in the country are agreeable 
to the passage of the bill, even though, 
as an unprecedented thing, it would per- 
mit an elimination of nearly 800,000 
acres from the originally authorized 
park. However, none of the original ob- 
jectives of the park will be harmed, or 
these great conservation groups would 
ea have agreed to the passage of the 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I deem that an ade- 
quate safeguard, and I have no objection, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois, 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senate com- 
mittee added an amendment with respect 
to the character of the regulations to 
be written by the National Park Service. 
The regulations were designed, and the 
bill was introduced, to protect the land 
within the park. The bill was amended 
in committee so as to include protection 
of the rights granted to those who held 
mineral reservations. I am happy to say 
that that amendment, written in to the 
bill by the Senate committee, has today 
been adopted by the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, while 
I wish the bill to pass, and hope it will, 
I desire to inform the Senate that a few 
minutes ago the House passed a compan- 
ion bill with the identical Senate amend- 
ments included. When it comes over to 
the Senate I shall ask unanimous consent 
to revert to this item and pass the 
House bill. For the present, I ask that 
the Senate bill, as amended, be consid- 
ered and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate recur to Senate bill 1790, 
which passed on the call of the calendar, 
in order that I may request the present 
consideration of House bill 6641, passed 
today, which is a bill on the same sub- 
ject, and containing the identical lan- 
guage of the Senate committee amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. -Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida explained the sit- 
uation earlier this afternoon. I under- 
stand that the House has passed a bill 
with the identical language of the Sen- 
ate amendments, and the Senator from 
Florida merely wishes to have the Sen- 
ate pass the House bill and indefinitely 
postpone consideration of the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 
Rather than have the House bill come 
here and the Senate bill go to the House, 
it seems to me that the appropriate 
thing to do is to pass the House bill and 
indefinitely postpone the Senate bill, 
which was passed earlier in the day, 
with the explanation that the Senate 
had just been informed that the House 
had acted and adopted language of the 
Senate committee amendments, but that 
a little time would be required to pre- 
pare the message. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which Senate bill 
1790 was passed on the call of the cal- 
endar be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I now ask for the 
present consideration of House bill 6641. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing over from the House of Representa- 
tives, which will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 
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The bill (H. R. 6641), to fix the 
boundary of Everglades National Park, 
Fla., to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire land therein, and 
to provide for the transfer of certain 
land not included within said boundary, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House bill 6641? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1790 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Presiding Officer and the act- 
ing majority leader. I understand that 
all this had been’agreed upon previously 
by the majority and minority leaders. 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL LIVESTOCK 
LOANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11424) to extend the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
extend special livestock loans, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with an amendment, at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “(12 
U. S. C. 114 8a (c))” and insert “(12 
U.S. C. 1148a-2 (c) ).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8308), to establish the 
use of humane methods of slaughter of 
livestock as a policy of the United States, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
be passed over, because it is not appro- 
priate for consideration on a call of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 


TOBACCO ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 11058) to amend sec- 
tion 313 (g) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating to 
tobacco acreage allotments was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement regarding the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 

H. R. 11058 is identical to S. 3380, which I 
introduced in the Senate for myself and my 
colleague, Senator MORTON. 

H. H. 11058 was introduced in the House by 
my colleague from Kentucky, Representative 
Jonn Watts. As it has passed the House by 
a unanimous vote it is substituted for S. 3380. 

The bill has now been approved unani- 
mously by the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee and I ask that the Senate pass the bill. 
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Its purpose is to carry out the spirit and, 
I am.sure, the intent of the tobacco price 
support and production control program. Its 
passage is necessary because a limited num- 
ber of tobacco growers have followed the 
practice of selling a second crop of inferior 
tobacco—termed “sucker” tobacco, from the 
same acreage allotment which had produced 
a first crop of tobacco. The bill would dis- 
courage and, I hope, end this practice by re- 
ducing the next allotment by an amount 
equivalent to the acreage from which more 
than one crop of tobacco was grown and 
harvested. 

The bill has the support of farm organiza- 
tions and tobacco farmers themselves. In 
fact, I know of no opposition to the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor a statement 
regarding the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON—EXPLANA= 
TION or H. R, 11058 


The purpose of this bill is to discourage 
the harvesting and marketing of a sucker 
crop by providing that if in any calendar 
year more than one crop of tobacco is grown 
from either the same tobacco plants or dif- 
ferent tobacco plants from the same tobacco 
acreage, the acreage allotment next estab- 
lished for the farm shall be reduced by an 
amount equivalent to the acreage from which 
more than one crop of tobacco was grown 
and harvested. When tobacco is transplanted 
early in the spring, has favorable growing 
conditions, matures and is harvested early, 
and favorable growing conditions continue 
until late in the fall, some farmers are able 
to harvest a second crop of tobacco from +» 
the same acreage. This second picking is 
usually called a “sucker crop.” Prior to 1957 
these conditions occurred only in relatively 
isolated instances. The volume of tobacco 
which was added to the market by these two 
crops was not considered of any significance. 

In 1957, however, growing conditions were 
so favorable in a large portion of the burley 
belt that a substantially larger acreage of 
suckers was harvested. It has been estab- 
lished that from 5 to 15 million pounds of 
burley suckers were harvested and marketed 
last year. This contributes to the present 
supply of burley tobacco, and will be taken 
into consideration in establishing marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments for the next 
season, 

This bill would discourage the harvesting 
and marketing of a sucker crop by penalizing 
the individual, rather than by distributing 
the penalty among all farmers, 


USE OF SURPLUS FOODS IN NON- 
PROFIT SUMMER CAMPS FOR 
CHILDREN 


The bill (H. R. 12164) to permit use 
of Federal surplus foods in nonprofit 
summer camps for children was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a state- 
ment regarding the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON— 
EXPLANATION OF H. R. 12164 

The purpose of this bill is to clarify the 
law relating to the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to donate surplus food 
commodities to nonprofit children’s summer 
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camps. Under existing provisons of law 
nonprofit school lunch programs are eligible 
to receive surplus food commodities and the 
Department has been following the general 
policy that nonprofit summer camps are an 
extension of the school activity and there- 
fore should also be eligible to receive surplus 
foods. This bill would leave no doubt that 
summer camps for children which are oper- 
ated on a nonprofit basis have the same sort 
of eligibility to receive surplus foods as do 
nonprofit school lunch programs. 

The Department reports that under cur- 
rent donation authorities nonprofit school 
lunch programs are eligible to receive sur- 
plus commodities on the basis of the total 
number of children eating in the lunchroom 
while nonprofit institutions are eligible to 
receive such foods only to the extent of the 
number of needy persons served by the in- 
stitutions. Nonprofit summer camps for 
children have been obtaining surplus foods 
on the basis of the total number of chil- 
dren in the camp under the assumption 
that all of these children were eligible by 
virtue of their eligibility under the school 
lunch program during the school term. 

Since nonprofit summer camps for chil- 
dren are not specifically mentioned in the 
statutes and since it is questionable whether 
a large number of such camps can properly 
be classed as a summer extension of such 
operations, it may become necessary that 
such camps be classified within the other in- 
stitutional category. This would result in 
such camps receiving surplus foods only to 
the extent that they can demonstrate that 
needy children are being served. 

The same children that attend the schools 
are in attendance at the camps. Many char- 
itable, welfare, and other social organiza- 
tions conduct these camps, including civic 
groups, 4-H clubs, YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, etc. 

The committee believes that nonprofit 
summer camps for children should be treated 
in the same manner as nonprofit school lunch 


programs. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 332) relative to the establishment 
of plans for the peaceful exploration of 
outer space was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
that the concurrent resolution be passed 
over, because it is not appropriate for 
consideration on the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed 
over. 


BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 
COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12088) extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic 
Sites Commission shall complete its 
work, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 
11, after the word “years,” where it ap- 
pears the second time, to insert “Section 
5 of the aforesaid joint resolution, as 
amended, is further amended by strik- 
ing out ‘$40,000’ and by inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$60,000’.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

passed, 
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ARCH HURLEY-TUCUMCARI RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT, NEW MEXICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3469) to amend the act of July 
31, 1953, relating to the Arch Hurley 
Conservancy District, Tucumeari recla- 
mation project, New Mexico, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, upon the concurrence of the Arch 
Hurley Conservancy District, N. Mex., to 
amend further the repayment contract dated 
December 27, 1938, as amended on August 
20, 1953, with said district to provide that 
the construction cost repayment obligation 
of the district, in the amount agreed to in 
said contract, as amended, and on which 
payments of installments are to commence 
in 1959, may be repaid in accordance with 
a variable repayment formula which, being 
based on full repayment within 40 years, 
or as near thereto as is consistent with the 
adoption and operation of such a formula, 
permits variance in the required annual pay- 
ments in the light of economic factors per- 
tinent to the ability of the district to. pay: 
Provided, That any such amendatory con- 
tract making provision for the repayment of 
the district’s construction cost repayment 
obligation in accordance with a variable re- 
payment formula may provide further that 
for the years 1959 and 1960 the Arch Hurley 
Conservancy District’s annual installments 
shall each be fixed in the sum of $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to amend the repayment con- 
tract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
nee Tucumcari project, New Mex- 
co.” 


PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES OB- 
LIGATIONS BY FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12586) to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the au- 
thority of Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase United States obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. H. R. 12586 would 
extend for 2 years, until June 30, 1960, 
the present authority of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase securities di- 
rectly from the Treasury in amounts not 
to exceed $5 billion outstanding at any 
one time. This extension has been rec- 
ommended by the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The provision supplies a two-way 
street in that within the same limita- 
tions, the Federal Reserve banks may 
sell such obligations directly to the 
United States. 

Under the statute, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
must include in its annual report to the 
Congress detailed information about 
such direct purchases from or sales to 
- oo States by Federal Reserve 

anks. 
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The present Federal Reserve authority 
to make direct purchase of Government 
securities is contained in section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act. This au- 
thority was first granted to the Federal 
Reserve banks in 1942 and has been ex- 
tended by the Congress for 2-year 
periods since that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4035) to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is 
the comprehensive housing bill reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency by a divided vote. It is clearly 
not calendar business. In asking that 
the bill be passed over, I should like to 
have it noted for the Record that per- 
sonally I strongly support the bill. How- 
ever, I do not feel that it can properly 
be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PAYMENTS OF RETROACTIVE 
COMPENSATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 316) author- 
izing certain payments of retroactive 
compensation from current funds for 
services performed during January 1958 
was considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That payments of retroactive 
compensation authorized by law for service 
performed in the month of January 1958, 
which are chargeable to funds authorized for 
expenditure through January 31, 1958, by 
various Senate resolutions, shall be charged 
to funds authorized by Senate resolutions 
for expenditure by the committees concerned 
at the time such payment is made, wherever 
possible, without regard to the expenditure 
limitations contained in the Senate resolu- 
tions which expired on January 31, 1958. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TO SETTLE CERTAIN 
CLAIMS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill H. R. 1061, to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments to settle certain claims for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property or personal 
injury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
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ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1061) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the military departments to settle cer- 
tain claims for damage to, or loss of, 
property or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
the Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. Ervin, and Mr. WATKINS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


THOMAS J. O'BRIEN LOCK AND DAM, 
ILLINOIS 

The bill (H. R. 12613) to designate the 
lock and dam to be constructed on the 
Calumet River, Il., as the “Thomas J. 
O’Brien lock and dam” was considered 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12716) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. It is not proper 
calendar material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


GRANT OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR 
PUBLIC PURPOSES 


The bill (S. 2517) to amend sections 
2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes 
with respect. to certain lands granted to 
States and Territories for public pur- 
poses was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Utah would like to make a statement on 
the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have no desire to do 
so, unless it is requested. I should like 
to have a statement printed in the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 

The purpose of S. 2517, cosponsored by 
nine Senators from Western States, is to pre- 
vent further injustice to Western States 
which have not received title to nor selected 
alternative acreage for sections of public 
lands granted in their respective enabling 
aets for the support of the public schools. 
The injustice results largely from the delays 
in completing the cadastral surveys in the 
West and from the language incorporated in 
the laws pertaining to the transfer of public 
lands to the States. 
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At statehood, most of the so-called public 
land States of the West received sections 16 
and 36 in each township for the support of 
the public schools. Some States received 
only 1 section, and where surface values 
were extremely limited, extended 
these State grants to 3 and 4 sections. The 
enabling act legislation prescribed that the 
income from these lands or from the sale of 
such acreage was to be placed in a perma- 
nent endowment fund and only the interest 
used to support the public schools. This 
legislation represented one of the most far- 
sighted and effective support programs ever 
enacted In support of public education. 

One of the basic requirements for the 
legal transfer of such lands to the States 
was the completion of the cadastral survey, 
which fixes the exact geographic description 
of section and township. 

In 1954, when the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement embarked on an accelerated cadas- 
tral surveying program, there remained 100 
million unsurveyed acres in the 11 Western 
States. The State of Utah, for example, in- 
cluded within ifs boundaries one-tenth of 
this unsurveyed acreage, and still has some 
800,000 acres of assigned school sections to 
which it has not obtained title. Some 
Western States, on the other hand, have 
received title to their school sections or 
selected other public lands in lieu thereof. 

In granting this school acreage to the 
States, the Congress. specified the sections. by 
number, to insure that the schools would 
be given a cross section of land value. 
Where two sections were granted, the en- 
abling act legislation characteristically spec- 
ified that the grant apply to sections 16 and 
36 of each township. In cases where four 
sections were granted, the legislation speci- 
fied sections 2, 16, 32, and 36. This required 
spacing insured that the schools would re- 
ceive a proportionate part of lands of all 
pon including timber and mineral lands. 

mal intent has been 
iae when States have elected to select 
other public lands in lieu of the specified, 
numbered school sections which have been 
preempted by homesteading, mineral claims, 
or by some other form of permanent with- 
drawal, or because of delays in completing 
the cadastral survey. The section forfeited 
may have been underlain with valuable 
minerals, but when the State has applied for 
acreage in lieu of the preempted section, it 
has been confronted with section 2276 of the 
Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., sec. 552) which 
directs that only lands not mineral in char- 
acter may be selected. 

This legisłation does not go into the larger 
problem of making redress to the States for 
losses of mineralized sections by the re- 
quired acceptance of equal, nonmineralized 
acreage. Such action should be considered 
by the Congress in the future. 

The objective of this legislation is merely 
to make whole the States which have pend- 
ing in lieu selections of lands for preempted 
school sections. It gives the States and Ter- 
ritories affected the right to select. mineral- 
ized land for forfeited school sections which 
were mineral im character. This, the com- 


the sections were granted by specific num- 
ber in order to insure that the schools re- 
ceived a fair cross section of land values. 
The bill clearly provides that States may 
select Iand withdrawn for mineral leasing 
and classification. Mineral reservations eli- 
gible for selection under this bill include 
lands withdrawn for coal, ni- 
trate, potash, oil, gas asphaltic minerals, oil 
shale, sodium, and sulfur. Lands may be 
selected on a known geologic structure of 
a producing oil or gas field, if the selection 
is being made as indemnity for lands on 
such a structure lost to the State or Terri- 
tory because of appropriation prior to sur- 
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vey. Lands subject to a mineral lease or 
permit may be selected, but only if all of 
the lands subject to that lease or permit 
are selected and if none of the lands sub- 
ject to that lease or permit are in a pro- 
ducing or producible status. This provision 
will not interfere with mineral prospecting 
or development, because the State or Terri- 
tory shall succeed to the position of the 
United States under the respective lease or 
permit. 

This proposed legislation does not repre- 
sent any change in policy or Congressional 
intent in this field. As a matter of fact, it 
merely carries out the intent of both the 
original enabling acts and subsequent 
amendatory legislation. 

The act of January 25, 1927, as amended 
by the act of May 2, 1932 (48 U. S. C., secs. 
870-871), extended the grant of school sec- 
tions to the States to embrace lands mineral 
in character. However, lands covered by 
leases or permits, or applications therefor, 
were excluded. This meant that if a sur- 
veyed school section were subject to a min- 
erals lease or prospecting permit, title could 
not be vested in the State until the lease or 
permit were relinquished, which usually 
would not occur until it had been estab- 
lished that prospecting had failed, or that 
the minerals had been extracted. 

This deficiency was corrected by the act 
of April 22, 1954 (68 Stat. 57), and the act 
of July 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 529). This legis- 
lation has proved extremely beneficial to 
States which had school sections under sur- 
vey in areas of active exploration for petro- 
leum and other leasable minerals. 

The 1954 and 1956 legislation, however, 
failed to consider the matter of the rights 
of the States to make selections of mineral- 
ized land for mineralized sections preempted 
by homesteading, application for mineral 
claims, and other types of permanent with- 
drawal. S. 2517 carries the amendatory 
process, now extending over a quarter cen- 
tury, an additional step forward. 


Mr. WATKINS. The Secretary of the 
Interior reported favorably on this meas- 
ure on February 27, 1958. Following this 
report, a new bill containing some revi- 
sions in language was introduced in the 
House by Representative WILLIAM A. 
Dawson. A report on this later bill, H. R. 
12117, was made by the Secretary of the 
Interior on June 16, 1958. This commit- 
tee considered the recommendations of 
both of these reports in reporting out a 
revised bill as a substitute. The language 
of the revised bill is that proposed and 
endorsed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

This bill also has been formally ap- 
proved by the Western Association of 
State Land Commissioners. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 2275 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (43 U. S. C. 851), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2275. Where settlements with a view 
to preemption or homestead have been, or 
shall hereafter be made, before the survey 
of the lands in the field, which are found 
to have been made on sections f6 or 36, 
those sections shall be subject to the claims 
of such settlers; and if such sections or 
either of them have been or shall be grant- 
ed, reserved, or pledged for the use of 
schools or colleges in the State or Territory 
in which they lie, other lands of equal 
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acreage are hereby appropriated and granted, 
and may be selected, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2276 of the Revised 
Statutes, by said State or Territory, in lieu 
of such as may be thus taken by preemp- 
tion or homestead settlers. And other lands 
of equal acreage are also hereby appropri- 
ated and granted and may be selected, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
2276 of the Revised Statutes, by said State 
or Territory where sections 16 or 36 are, 
prior to survey, included within any Indian, 
military, or other reservation, or are, prior 
to survey, otherwise disposed of by the 
United States: Provided, That the selection 
of any lands under this section in lieu of 
sections granted or reserved to a State or 
Territory shall be a waiver by the State or 
Territory of its right to the granted or re- 
served sections. And other lands of equal 
acreage are also hereby appropriated and 
granted, and may be selected, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 2276 of the 
Revised Statutes, by said State or Territory 
to compensate deficiencies for school pur- 
poses, where sections 16 or 36 are fractional 
in quantity, or where one or both are want- 
ing by reason of the township being frac- 
tional, or from any natural cause whatever, 
And it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Interior, without awaiting the ex- 
tension of the public surveys, to ascertain 
and determine, by protraction or otherwise, 
the number of townships that will be in- 
cluded within such Indian, military, or 
other reservations, and thereupon the State 
or Territory shall be entitled to select in- 
demnity lands to the extent of section for 
section in lieu of sections therein which 
have been or shall be granted, reserved, or 
pledged; but such selections may not be 
made within the boundaries of said reserva- 
tion: Provided, however, That nothing here- 
in contained shall prevent any State or 
Territory from awaiting the extinguishment 
of any such military, Indian, or other reser- 
yation and the restoration of the lands 
therein embraced to the public domain and 
then taking the sections 16 and 36 in place 
therein.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2276 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (43 U. S. C. 852) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2276. (a) The lands appropriated by 
section 2275 of the Revised Statutes, shall be 
selected from any unappropriated, surveyed 
public lands within the State or Territory 
where such losses or deficiencies occur sub- 
ject to the following restrictions: 

“(1) No lands mineral in character may be 
selected by a State or Territory except to the 
extent that the selection is being made as 
indemnity for mineral lands lost to the State 
or Territory because of appropriation prior 
to survey; 

“(2) No lands on a known geologic struc- 
ture of a producing oil or gas field may be 
selected except to the extent that the selec- 
tion is being made as indemnity for lands on 
such a structure lost to the State or Terri- 
tory because of appropriation prior to survey; 
and 

"(3) Lands subject to a mineral lease or 
permit may be selected, but only if all of the 
lands subject to that lease or permit are 
selected and if none of the lands subject to 
that lease or permit are in a producing or 
producible status; where lands subject to a 
mineral lease or permit are selected, the State 
or Territory shall succeed to the position of 
the United States thereunder. 

“(b) Where the selections are to compen- 
sate for deficiencies of school lands in frac- 
tional townships, such selections shall be 
made in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples of adjustment, to wit: For each town- 
ship, or fractional township, containing a 
greater quantity of land than three-quarters 
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of an entire township, one section; for a 
fractional township, containing a greater 
quantity of land than one-half and not more 
than three-quarters of a township, three- 
quarters of a section; for a fractional town- 
ship, containing a greater quantity of land 
than one-quarter, and not more than one- 
half of a township, one-half section; and for 
a fractional township containing a greater 
quantity of land than one entire section, and 
not more than one-quarter of a township, 
one-quarter section of land: Provided, That 
the States or Territories which are, or shall 
be entitled to both the 16th and 36th sec- 
tions in place, shall have the right to select 
double the amounts named, to compensate 
for deficiencies of school land in fractional 
townships. 

“(c) Nothwithstanding the provisions of 
the act of September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748), 
as amended (43 U. S. C., sec. 282), on the 
revocation not later than 10 years after the 
date of approval of this act, of any order of 
withdrawal, in whole or in part, the order of 
notice taking such action shall provide for 
a period of not less than 6 months before the 
date on which it otherwise becomes effective 
in which the State or Territory in which the 
lands are situated shall have a preferred 
right of application for selection under this 
section, subject to the requirements of exist- 
ing law, except as against the prior existing 
valid settlement rights and preference rights 
conferred by existing law other than the said 
act of September 27, 1944, or as against 
equitable claims subject to allowance and 
confirmation, and except where a revocation 
of an order of withdrawal is made in order 
to assist in a Federal land program. 

“(d) (1) The term ‘unappropriated public 
lands’ as used in this section shall include, 
without otherwise affecting the meaning 
thereof, lands withdrawn for coal, phosphate, 
nitrate, potash, oil, gas, asphaltic minerals, 
oil shale, sodium, and sulfur, but otherwise 
subject to appropriation, location, selection, 
entry, or purchase under the nonmineral 
laws of the United States; and lands with- 
drawn by Executive Order No. 5327, of April 
15, 1930, if otherwise available for selection. 

“(2) The determination, for the pur- 
poses of this section of the mineral char- 
acter of lands lost to a State or Territory 
shall be made as of the date of applica- 
tion for selection and upon the basis of 
the best evidence available at that time.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the act of March 4, 
1915, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 353), is 
further amended by the deletion of the first 
proviso and the substitution of the following 
in its place: “Provided, That where settlement 
with a view to homestead entry has been 
made upon any part of the sections reserved 
before the survey thereof in the field, or 
where the same may have been sold or other- 
wise appropriated by or under the author- 
ity of any act of Congress or included within 
any Indian, military, or other reservation or 
are wanting or fractional in quantity, other 
lands, nonmineral in character, may be des- 
ignated and reserved in lieu thereof in the 
manner provided by sections 2275 and 2276 of 
the Revised Statutes: Provided further, That 
the Territory may select mineral lands (in- 
cluding lands on the known geologic struc- 
ture of a producing oil or gas field and lands 
subject to a mineral lease or permit) to be 
reserved for it to the same extent as a State 
may select such lands to be granted to it 
under subsection (a) of section 2276 of the 
Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., sec. 852).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the call of the calendar. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN RE- 
TIRED PERSONNEL OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT TO ACCEPT 
AND WEAR DECORATIONS, ETC., 
TENDERED THEM BY CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I have 
an interest in Calendar No. 1464, S. 3195, 
which has not been considered. My in- 
terest in it is in favor of former Senator 
and Ambassador Warren Austin, who 
feels—and I feel with him—that he 
should be entitled to the possession of 
certain decorations which he has re- 
ceived. If there is any way in which we 
can make inquiry as to the reasons for 
which this bill was passed over, or what 
the chances are for its consideration 
again, I should like to have it stated, be- 
cause otherwise I shall introduce a pri- 
vate bill on behalf of former Senator and 
Ambassador Austin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from Ver- 
mont that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment under which the calendar was 
called covers measures on the calendar 
beginning with Calendar No. 1647. Those 
measures have been considered today. 
All measures preceding that number are 
subject to be called up by motion or by 
ananin ous-consent agreement at any 

ime. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. ‘Mr. President, on behalf 
of the calendar committee on this side 
of the aisle I should like to inform the 
Senator from Vermont that we started 
the call of the calendar today with Cal- 
endar No. 1647, Senate Joint Resolution 
16, because all the measures previous to 
that number had at one time or another 
been objected to by a Member of the 
Senate. It seemed inadvisable to keep 
calling the previous measures only to 
have objections to them renewed. So far 
as members of the calendar committee 
on this side of the aisle are concerned, 
we have no particular or immediate ob- 
jection to Calendar No. 1464, S. 3195, 
although we believe we ought to have an 
opportunity to consult with the leader- 
ship and perhaps see whether we could 
not by unanimous consent have it con- 
sidered. Perhaps objection to it will be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to take 
any action which would assure its being 
considered on the next call of the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CLARK. I can assure the Senator, 
in view of the interest he has expressed, 
that I shall be glad to look into the mat- 
ter and determine what we can do about 
it. 

Mr, FLANDERS, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it not correct to say that we do go over 
the calendar from time to time and no- 
tify Senators to that effect, and call the 
whole calendar of all measures, both 
these to which objection had previously 
been raised and those to which no ob- 
jection had been entered? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is what we will do in the near 
future. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MINERAL 
RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ITS TERRITORIES, AND 
POSSESSIONS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 

ished business, which will be stated by 

title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3817) 
to provide a program for the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, by encouraging exploration for 
minerals, and for other purposes. 


DEATH OF DR. R. FRANKLIN POOLE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate an editorial from 
the Anderson Independent of June 8, 
1958, entitled “Dr. R. Franklin Poole: 
Son of the Soil Who Dedicated Life to a 
Greater South Carolina,” which deals 
with the death of Dr. Poole. 

No man in modern South Carolina was 
more dedicated to his task, that of pro- 
moting agriculture and related indus- 
tries, than was Dr. Poole. A native of 
South Carolina, Dr. Poole truly lived to 
build a greater South Carolina; and 
there is no question that South Carolina 
is a greater State because of the untiring 
work and efforts of Dr. Poole. 

I believe the editorial from the An- 
derson Independent. states well how 
everyone who knew Dr, Poole felt about 
his death. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. R. FRANKLIN POOLE: Son or THE SOIL 
WHO DEDICATED LIFE TO A GREATER SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
Robert Franklin Poole was born on a farm 

in Laurens County in the vicinity of Warriors 

Creek Baptist Church on a December day in 

1893. 

He earned his first dollar on the farm and 
ħe was to say, about a year after he became 
president of Clemson College in 1940: “I 
liked farm life as a youth and still do today. 
I often wish for a day free to get out on the 
farm and plow—in bare feet.” 

If Dr. Poole could have enjoyed more free 
days—days in which to commune with the 
nature he loved and knew so intimately as 
a botanist—perhaps the fateful hand that 
removed him so suddenly would have been 
stayed for a time. 

The presidency of a great college, however, 
is demanding upon the physical and mental 
resources of a man dedicated to his work. 
And so it was that Dr. Poole’s last days were 
filled with useful activity on behalf of Clem. 
son College. 

Limited space forbids the detailing here of 
all the milestones and achievements of one 
of the most able and dedicated scholars to 
haye brightened the educational history of 
ec Carolina’s institutions of higher learn- 
ng. 
Suffice to underscore the fact that this son 
of the good South Carolina soil was educated 
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in the schools of his State, was graduated 
from Clemson, received his master of science 
and doctor of philosophy degrees at Rutgers, 
and put in 14 years at North Carolina State, 
where he taught plant pat and was 
associated with the faculty of the graduate 
school. 

In 1940, he welcomed the opportunity to 
return to his native State as president of 
Clemson College. There he was to diligently 
devote 18 years to the steady upbuilding of 
Clemson and the progress of South Carolina. 

Although in nostalgic moments his 
thoughts may have returned to his boyhood 
on the farm, Dr. Poole’s every working mo- 
ment was dedicated to looking ahead, plan- 
ning, and activating Clemson College's vital 
role as the crucible in the fusing of agricul- 
tural and industrial pursuits in South 
Carolina, 

Dr. Poole recognized the potentials of 
South Carolina’s resources and in one field 
alone, ceramics, he was largely responsible 
for Clemson College receiving building and 
research grants totaling nearly $2 million. 

Only a few weeks ago, officials of the Olin 
Foundation, who gave the money, publicly 
stated that had it not been for Dr. Poole’s 
personality and impressive drive and char- 
acter, the Foundation’s contribution would 
have not come to Clemson. 

Being the president of a large and influ- 
ential college is no cloistered tower job. In- 
timates have known that in recent years 
Dr. Poole had been forced to deal with nu- 
merous problems, many of them necessary; 
some of them the outgrowth of the activi- 
ties of would-be dictators of the future of 
Clemson College, and entirely unnecessary. 

Let it be recorded that the character, the 
achievements and the innate strength of this 
good and able man quietly withstood them, 
even as a massive shore rock quietly meets 
the tide; and that Shakespeare’s words 
apply: 

“His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
and say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’ ” 

He was, in every sense, a gentle, kindly 
man; a dedicated public servant, a man who 
loved and placed faith in his God, a devoted 
husband and father. 

Again we are reminded that our lives, like 
shadows, flit across the face of the earth and 
are suddenly gone; but, that like the sun- 
shine, the shadows, and the rain, the influ- 
ence of a good life is eternal. 

Dr. Robert Franklin Poole’s legacy is a 
greater, more prosperous, and happier South 
Carolina to be enjoyed by this and untold 
generations to come. 

If you would see his monument, look 
around Clemson College, and over South 
Carolina, for it is apparent on all sides and 
will endure forever. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DAIRY FARMERS NEED IMPROVED 
FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which I am privileged to be 
& member, is considering proposed 
legislation to improve the farm pro- 
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grams, and I hope will soon report a 
bill to the Senate. 

It is of utmost and urgent importance, 
Mr. President, that action be taken at 
this session of Congress to strengthen 
the protection and assistance which is 
offered to dairy farmers. Dairy farmers 
have suffered a severe cut in their in- 
comes as a result of the reduction in sup- 
port price which Secretary Benson put 
into effect on April 1. Many of them 
are now losing money on their opera- 
tions. Literally thousands of family- 
sized dairy farms in Wisconsin and other 
dairying States face economic extinction 
unless something is done to avert it. 

Mr. President, the price received by 
farmers for manufacturing milk last 
month averaged, for the United States, 
only $3 a hundred pounds. This is 17 
cents per hundred pounds below the 
average price of 1 year before. 

But because farmers’ costs have risen 
sharply within the past year, the decline 
in real purchasing power is even more 
severe. One hundred pounds of milk 
today will buy 11 percent less than the 
same quantity of the same kind and 
quality of milk 1 year ago. This is a 
devastating blow to the economic situa- 
tion of the dairy producers. No one that 
I know of anywhere in our economy, ex- 
cepting the workers who have lost their 
jobs altogether, have suffered such a 
crippling blow to their economic security. 

I emphasize also that the 11-percent 
cut in purchasing power which dairy 
producers have suffered within the past 
year has come on top of 4 years of stead- 
ily worsening prices and purchasing 
power. 

When this administration took office, 
the price of dairy products was supported 
at 90 percent of a fair and reasonable 
parity equivalent. This level of support 
would be equal to a national average 
price for manufacturing milk of $4.02 
today. The actual price received by 
farmers in May was only $3. 

The decline in prices received by farm- 
ers is related directly to the reductions in 
price supports on dairy commodities 
which have been placed in effect by the 
present Secretary of Agriculture. Sec- 
retary Benson has deprived the farmers 
of my State of one full dollar in purchas- 
ing power for every hundred pounds of 
milk they sell today. Secretary Benson’s 
program has resulted in giving dairy 
farmers only $3 of purchasing power for 
every $4 they would be able to earn at the 
levels that prevailed when he took office. 

Mr. President, this severe slash in the 
purchasing power received by farmers 
for their milk has not benefited consum- 
ers. The average price paid at retail for 
milk in 25 United States cities this month 
is 25 cents per quart. The average price 
paid 1 year ago was nearly 1 full cent 
lower—only 24.3 cents per quart. In 
other words, farmers get less, the con- 
sumer pays more, and the middlemen— 
the real beneficiaries of the Benson farm 
policies—get more than ever. 

The entire Benson record shows this 
tendency with even greater sharpness. 
In 1952, when farmers were getting high- 
er prices for their milk, consumers paid 
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on an average in 25 United States cities 
only 23.2 cents per quart for milk at 
retail. 

Much the same has been true in the 
case of other dairy products: Although 
the farmers receive less, the consumers 
pay as much, or more, for substantially 
all kinds of dairy products. When the 
facts are in, I am convinced that they 
will show that Mr. Benson's pledge to 
consumers that they would profit from 
what he has taken away from the dairy 
farmers will not materialize. 

Dairy farmers in Wisconsin are able to 
earn less than 50-cents-an-hour return 
on their long and difficult hours of labor. 
These Wisconsin dairy farmers, Mr. 
President, are not submarginal; they 
are among the most efficient dairy pro- 
ducers in the entire world. Department 
of Agriculture statistics report that the 
average capital invested in the average 
Wisconsin dairy farm is in the vicinity 
of $30,000. This is a substantial enter- 
prise. It cannot survive on a return of 
only 50 cents or less per hour for the 
labor and management skill that the 
farm family must put into it. Congress 
must act, Mr. President, to save the 
family-sized dairy farm from extinction. 

I intend to offer a motion in the Agri- 
culture Committee to include a modified 
version of the dairy program which I 
have proposed in bills before the com- 
mittee in the farm bill which will be 
presented to the Senate for action. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has approved a dairy plan which is al- 
most identical in principle to the pro- 
gram provided in my dairy bill. This is 
a most encouraging step toward enact- 
ment of an effective dairy program this 
year. This dairy plan is included in the 
bill which has been reported to the House 
by the Agriculture Committee. 

The dairy program which I have pro- 
posed would raise farmers’ incomes to a 
realistic and more equitable level, by 
enabling farmers to adjust their sales in 
accordance with the law of supply and 
demand. 

Direct payments to farmers, to be paid 
out of a self-financing fund collected 
from the milk industry, would make up 
any deficiency in farmers’ returns which 
is not corrected by the adjustment in 
their marketings of milk. 

This dairy plan would operate at not 
1 cent of cost to the Treasury under 
economic conditions such as have pre- 
vailed during the past 5 years. 

Under the Devartment of Agriculture’s 
present program, the cost of dairy price 
supports has totaled more than $142 
billion, and has involved enormous waste. 
Secretary Benson has operated this pro- 
gram at an annual cost to taxpayers that 
has reached as high as nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars in a single year. 

Now the administration insists on 
pushing forward ruthlessly with its pro- 
gram of forcing farm prices lower and 
lower. The President has proposed that 
the price-support floor be cut from 75 
percent to only 60 percent of parity for 
dairy commodities and most other farm 
products. 

Only for rice and cotton has the ad- 
ministration indicated any willingness to 
consider approving legislation which 
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would improve farmers’ incomes. The 
rice and cotton programs are in urgent 
need of corrective legislation to prevent 
bee from becoming completely unwork- 
able. 

I favor correcting and improving the 
cotton and rice programs. I have said 
time and time again that I believe farm- 
ers must stick together and support each 
other, for otherwise, each group of pro- 
ducers will be destroyed separately. 

But it would be a tragic error for Con- 
gress to bail out the administration from 
the mess it has made of the farm pro- 
grams by limiting its action only to 
patching up the rice and cotton pro- 
grams. 

I will support the best reasonable revi- 
sions and corrections that Congress can 
agree on for each and every farm com- 
modity. But Congress must act also to 
save the family sized dairy farm from 
extinction. 

Mr. President, I have some preliminary 
figures which demonstrate how true it is 
that under Mr. Benson’s policies farmers 
get less, consumers pay more, and only 
the middlemen gain. These figures are 
from Wayne Darrow’s Washington 
Farmiletter, one of the most dependable 
and accurate agricultural news reports 
from Washington, in the issue of June 
14. Mr. Darrow reports, on the basis of 
figures from the Department of Labor 
statistics, that April 1958, retail prices 
for dairy products were higher than they 
were 1 year before, in spite of the fact 
that a sharp reduction in the prices re- 
ceived by farmers went into effect in 
April 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table which compares the re- 
tail prices for major dairy commodities 
during the months of April 1957 and 
April 1958. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

United States city average retail dairy 
product prices 
[In cents] 


Fresh milk: 
Grocery (quart) -........--.....-.- 
Delivered (quart). ..- 

Butter (pound)_...........-. 

Cheese, American (pound) --_-~-..- 

Milk, evaporated (14}4-ounee can) 

Ice cream (pint)...-.---......------.-- 
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Mr. Darrow goes on to report as fol- 
lows: 

Comparing April 1958 with April 1957, con- 
sumer expenditures for dairy products were 
about $13.5 million more this year (BLS price 
index up 1.8 percent). Farmers. received 
about $14.5 million less (almost exactly the 
same milk production in April both years, 
and wholesale fluid milk down 10 cents a 
hundredweight, and factory milk down 19 
cents a hundredweight). 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
National Milk Producers Federation. has 
conducted a thorough survey of major 
retail markets for dairy products, to de- 
termine whether the dairy processing 
and marketing corporations performed 
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as Secretary Benson assured consumers 
they would when he cut the price sup- 
ports to farmers, namely, by passing the 
savings on to consumers. 

The returns from this survey were ex- 
tremely disappointing. In a vast ma- 
jority of the markets that were checked, 
no change in price other than normal 
seasonal variations was made. There 
were decreases in only a few markets. 

I have tables showing the results of 
this survey in markets throughout the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
that these tabulations of the replies to 
inquiries made by the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RETAIL MILK Prices, Aprin 1958 COMPARED 
Wru Marcy 1958 

Decreased (cents per quart): Boston, 
Mass., one-half; Bremerton, Wash., 1; Le- 
high Valley, Pa., 1; New York City (to 
homes); one-half; Philadelphia, Pa. (to 
homes), 1; Philadelphia, Pa. (to stores), 
one-half; Stevens Point, Wis. (to stores), 
1; Washington, D. C. (to homes), 1; Wash- 
ington, D. C. (to stores), one-half; Los An- 
geles, Calif. one-half; Hartford, Conn. (to 
homes), one-half. 

No changes (other than seasonal): Aber- 
deen, S. Dak.; Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Boze- 
man, Mont.; Brockton, Mass.; Caldwell, 
Idaho; Central Washington; Denver, Colo.; 
Durham, N. C.; Enid, Okla.; Eugene, Oreg.; 
Flint, Mich.; Friday Harbor, Wash.; Green 
May, Wis.; Greensboro, N. C.; Hickory, N. C.; 
Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind; Jack- 
son, Miss.; ` Kalispel, Mont.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; McMinnville, Oreg.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Miami, FPla.; Minden, Nev.; Muncie, Ind.; 
Neosho. Valley, Kans; New York City 
(stores); Ogden, Utah; Oshkosh, Wis.; Port= 
land, Oreg.; Raleigh, N. C.; Rapid City, 8. 
Dak.; Richmond, Va,; Roanoke, Va.; Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Diego, 
Calif.; Satsop, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.; Sioux City, Iowa; South Caro- 
lina; Spokane, Wash.; Stevens Point, Wis. 
(to homes); Stillwater, Okla.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Western Colorado; Louisville, Ky.; 
Burlington, Vt.; Salem, Oreg.; Boise, Idaho; 
North Texas; Miami, Fla.; Appleton, Wis.; 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; Green Bay, Wis.; De 
Pere, Wis.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Appalachian Area; 
Chicago, Ill; Milwaukee, Wis.; Rochester, 
Minn.; Wausau, Wis. 

RETAIL CHEESE PRICES, APRIL 1958, COMPARED 
WITH Marcu 1958 


Decrease (cents per pound): Greensboro, 
N. C., 2; Ogden, Utah, 1; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1; Stevens Point Wis., 2; Appleton, 
Wis., 1; Fond du Lac, Wis., 1; Oshkosh, Wis., 
1; Green Bay, Wis., 1; De Pere, Wis., 1; She- 
boygan, Wis., 1. 

No change: Boston, Mass.; Central, Wash.; 
Denver, Colo.; Enid, Okla.; Friday Harbor, 
Wash.; Green Bay Wis.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Knoxville, Tenn.; McMinn- 
ville, Oreg.; Memphis, Tenn.; Portland, Oreg.; 
San Diego, Calif.; Satsop, Wash.; Seattle, 


Wash.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Burlington, Vt.; Salem, Oreg.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Chicago, Ill; Wausau, Wis.; Rich- 
mond, Va. 


RETAIL BUTTER Prices, APRIL 1958 COMPARED 
WITH MARCH 1958 

Increase (cents per pound): Portland, 
Oreg. (national brands), +2; Salem, Oreg. 
(national brands), 2; Boise, Idaho (local 
brands), 1. 

Decrease (cents per pound): Bozeman, 
Mont., —2; Bremerton, Wash. (national 
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brands), 1; Caldwell, Idaho, 1; Central 
Washington, 1; Denver, Colo., 2; Eugene, 
Oreg., 1; Flint, Mich. 2; Friday Harbor, 
Wash., 1; Greensboro, N. C., 1; Kalispel, 
Mont., 2; Muncie, Ind., 2; Ogden, Utah, 1; 
Oshkosh, Wis., 1; Rapid City, S. Dak., 2; 
Roanoke, Va., 2; Salt Lake City, Utah, 1; 
Sioux City, Iowa, 2; Spokane, Wash., 2; Ste- 
vens Point, Wis., 1; Stillwater, Okla., 2; 
Appleton, Wis., 2; Fon du Lac, Wis., 2; Green 
Bay, Wis., 2; Sheboygan, Wis., 2; DePerre, 
Wis., 2; Hartford, Conn., 4; Chicago, IL, 2; 
Milwaukee, 2; Rochester, Minn., 1; Wausan, 
Wis., 2. 

No change: Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho; Boston, Mass., Bremerton, 
Wash, (local brands); Durham, N. C. (na- 
tional brands); Enid, Okla; Green Bay, 
Wis.; Hickory, N. C.; Hotchkiss, Colo.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Jackson, Miss.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Lehigh Valley, Pa.; McMinnville, 
Oreg.; Memphis, Tenn.; Minden, Nev.; 
Portland, Oreg. (local brands); Raleigh, N. 
C. (national brands); Rapid City, S. Dak.; 
Richmond, Va.; San Diego, Calif.; Satsop, 
Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Sheboygan, Wis.; 
South Carolina; Takoma, Wash.; Western 
Colorado; Burlington, Vt.; Salem, Oreg. (lo- 
cal brands); North Texas; Appalachian area, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an extract from the testi- 
mony before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry by Dorris D, Brown, 
economist, Mutual Federation of Inde- 
pendent Cooperatives, Inc., at the hear- 
ing held on June 3, 1958, on the long- 
range farm program. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Brown replied to Senator ProxMire’s 
question: 

For example, we have just—Cornell and 
New York State have just—completed a study 
of dairy farm costs and returns in northern 
New York along the St. Lawrence River. 

Their sample of farms had a labor income 
for 1956 of $1,600 per farm. That was the 
average of the sample of something over 500 
farms. 

Senator Proxmire. One thousand six hun- 
dred dollars per year? 


Mr. Brown. Per year labor income. Do I 
need to define what labor income is? 
Senator Proxmire. I understand. I just 


wondered, did they compute that on an 
hourly basis? 

Mr. Brown. No; but there is this computa- 
tion which I think is quite important to our 
problem here this morning. They divided 
this group of farms into the four groups; the 
highest quarter, the next highest, and the 
next highest, and the lowest quarters, on the 
basis of labor income. 

The lowest group had a labor income of 
minus $800. They only sold 40,000 pounds of 
milk per year. 

The highest group had a labor income of 
$3,000 and sold 200,000 pounds of milk per 
year at $4 per hundredweight in both cases. 

Now you can give the lower income group 
of farms in this study a price of $6, and 
they would come out with a labor income of 
zero. 

You have raised the price 50 percent, and 
they still have zero labor income. 

That same adjustment in price would raise 
the labor income of the best group from 
$3,000 to $7,000. You could double the 
price to $8, and the low-income group would 
still only have an $800 labor income, 

Now that type of farm, I have done a great 
deal of farming management work in the 
Midwest, in Missouri in particular, and in 
Congressman Brown’s District here, and 
there are many, many farms in that region, 
and I am sure in Wisconsin that this same 
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point would apply, you are not going to pro- 
vide those folks, and any kind of a reason- 
able level of income. 

Senator Proxmine. What a devastating 
case you make. The best farms in New York 
which, of course, has a much better market 
than in other sections of the country, in- 
cluding my own, $3,000 labor income for a 
year, which on the basis of 5,000 hours, which 
is a pretty conservative amount of number 
of hours that we put in, would mean 60 cents 
per hour—the best farms. 

Mr. Brown. I appreciate that, and I do 
think we have the problem, and this does 
illustrate the problem. But you must keep 
in mind that labor income, those folks have 
already paid all of their expenses, and there 
is an allowance of 4% percent in this case, 
interest on their investment, and an allow- 
ance for depreciation, and that type of thing. 

Senator Proxmire. It is a very modest al- 
lowance, as I know you will agree with me as 
compared with what industry, either small 
or large business, expects and receives. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this week 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
vote for statehood for Alaska. It is my 
hope that the Senate will truly reflect the 
overwhelming sentiment throughout our 
country in favor of adding Alaska as our 
49th State. 

I am pleased that two of the leading 
newspapers in my home State have re- 
cently expressed editorial support for 
Alaskan statehood. An editorial in the 
Baton Rouge Morning Advocate of "fay 
29 provides a splendid rebuttal to those 
who, for whatever reason, do not feel 
that Alaska should be given statehood. 
It first points out that the fact that 
Alaska is not contiguous to the Union 
has little meaning in this time of rapid 
travel and immediate communications. 
It then says of the other possible argu- 
ments against granting Alaska state- 
hood: 

The other arguments could have been used 
with equal logic against the admission of 
any State; and had they been so applied, 
there still might be only 13 States, and the 
rest of the United States would be a vast 
territory administered from the east coast. 


The New Orleans Item, in an editorial 
of June 1, had this to say: 


There is no argument against the moral 
obligation to grant statehood to Alaska. 


I concur wholeheartedly with this 
statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate of 
May 29, 1958] 
ALASKA GETS Past THE HOUSE 

For the second time—it happened before 
in 1950—the House has passed an Alaskan 
statehood bill. This time, the bill, after 
suffering a setback on an unrecorded vote, 
then breezed through by a fairly good mar- 
gin It now goes to the Senate where, as 
Washington correspondents say, its fate is 
problematical. 

In the Senate there will be repeated the 
arguments that were heard for and against 
the bill in the House. The argument for 
is that Alaska is ready for statehood, has 
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the people and resources to support a State 
government, and should be made a State so 
that Alaska can enjoy the most rapid possi- 
ble economic expansion and her people can 
enjoy all the rights of citizenship. 

The arguments against are such as these: 
That addition of two Senators from Alaska 
would dilute the Senate representation of 
more populous areas, that admission of Alas- 
ka would set a precedent for other distant 
areas not contiguous to the Union, and 
that to give Alaska statehood would be to 
give away natural resources belonging to all 
the people. 

There is no need to examine these argu- 
ments in detail. The statement that Alaska 
is not contiguous to the Union is true, but 
it has little meaning in this age of rapid 
travel and almost instantaneous communi- 
cations. The argument, advanced on other 
occasions, that to make an outpost like 
Alaska a State would impose some kind of 
military risk is baseless. Certainly, we are 
as fully committed to the defense of Alaska 
now as if,it were a State and the city of 
Washington were located there. Any other 
policy would be worse than cowardly. 

The other arguments could have been used 
with equal logic against the admission of 
any State and had they been so applied, 
there still might be only 13 States and the 
rest of the United States would be a vast 
Territory administered from the east coast. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Item of June 1, 
1958] 


ADMIT ALASKA INTO UNION Now f 


A prime example of why the word “politics” 
has achieved such an unsavory connotation 
is the treatment in Congress accorded the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in their ef- 
Torts to gain statehood status. 

Wednesday the House passed an Alaskan 
stateħood bill. Now it goes to the Senate 
where its fate is far from certain. 

The two Representatives from New Orleans 
are to be commended for having voted in 
favor of the measure. 

The first measure to grant statehood to 
Alaska was killed in Congress in 1914. The 
House passed a statehood bill in 1949—but 
it was fillbustered to death in the Senate in 
1950. In 1954, a statehood bill for both 
Alaska and Hawaii was passed by the Senate 
but died in the House. 

Alaska has met every legal requirement for 
statehood. But she has remained a Territory 
for one reason only: short-sighted politicians 
who are willing to abandon all logic and deny 
the pioneering spirit that made this a great 
Nation in order to maintain the status quo 
of representation in the Congress. 

We use the term “short-sighted” to de- 
scribe opponents of statehood because Alaska 
is the last remaining physical frontier for 
Americans—a frontier fabulously rich in nat- 
ural resources—a frontier undeveloped and 
grossly mismanaged under the archaic land 
laws passed in 1863 and applied to Alaska in 
1898. 

Alaska’s more than 200,000 inhabitants are 
not United States citizens in the full sense of 
the word. They are taxed without represen- 
tation, they do not enjoy self-government. 
The United States Governnrent owns 99 per- 
cent of the land of Alaska, 

And, it should be pointed out, 22 States 
were admitted into the Union with less popu- 
lation than Alaska now has. 

There is no argument against the moral 
obligation to grant statehood to Alaska. And, 
at a time when the economy of this Nation 
sorely needs a shot in the arm, can there be 
any possible practical argunients against the 
thawing out of—if you will excuse a pun— 
the frozen assets of Alaska? 

There is another blessing statehood for 
Alaska would bring to most of the Nation— 
it = not only bigger than Texas, it is twice 
as big. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
BRIDGES ACROSS POTOMAC 


RIVER—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6306) to amend the 
act entitled “An act authorizing and di- 
recting the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to construct two 
4-lane bridges to replace the existing 
14th Street or Highway Bridge across 
the Potomac River, and for other pur- 
poses.” I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6306) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing and directing the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to construct 
two 4-lane bridges to replace the existing 
14th Street or Highway Bridge across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes,” 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “(a) by striking ‘$7,000,000’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$16,000,000°; and 
(b) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of such section a semi- 
colon and the following: ‘except that the 
provisions of section 6 of such act of 1906 
shall not apply’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ALAN BIBLE, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
James C. Davis of Georgia, 
JOEL T. BROYĦILL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have 
submitted the conference report to the 
acting majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and to 
the acting minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], for their 
approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
my understand that 4 of the 6 conferees 
have signed the report, and that the 
other Senate conferee has no objection 
to it. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So the conference 
report comes to the Senate in good form. 
I think Members of the Senate are gen- 
erally familiar with the controversy that 
has continued over a long period of 
time, namely, the question of bridge 
versus tunnel, and if a bridge, where 
shall it be located and what kind of a 
bridge shall it be? 

Speaking from a long identity with 
the District of Columbia, not only in my 
legislative capacity, and even presently 
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as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the District of 
Columbia, I am delighted indeed that 
the controversy has been resolved, in the 
interest of expediting growing traffic in 
the area. Such an objective can be con- 
summated by the erection of another 
bridge across the Potomac. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator for 
his cooperation. I know of his continu- 
ing interest in District of Columbia prob- 
lems. I, too, share the expression he has 
voiced that we have moved forward in 
this controversial field and that the prob- 
Jem is back of us. With that in mind I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the un- 

finished business be temporarily laid 

aside and that the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of Calendar No. 1685, 
S. 3912. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3912) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, S. 3912, 
the bill before the Senate, is an extremely 
important one. It is identical with H. R. 
12716, which was passed by an over- 
whelming vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives only last week. 

At the appropriate time I shall ask 
that H. R. 12716 be substituted for 
S. 3912, and to have applied to the 
House bill any amendments which may 
be added to S. 3912. But I shall dis- 
cuss, for the conveniencé of the Senate, 
the Senate bill, because it is referred 
to in the report. I think it will make it 
possible for Senators more intelligibly 
to follow the debate. 

S. 3912 amends the present atomic 
energy law, the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, so as to permit a 
greater exchange of military informa- 
tion and material with our allies. 

As I have already stated, a corre- 
sponding bill, H. R. 12716, identical in 
all its provisions with the Senate bill, 
was, on June 19, 1958, passed by the 
House of Representatives by the over- 
whelming vote of 345 to 12 and, accord- 
ingly, has been sent to the Senate and 
placed on the calendar as No. 1769. 

S. 3912 was introduced jointly, on 
May 27, 1958, by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and me. 

The bill is designed to meet one of the 
major points referred to by the Presi- 
dent in his January 9 state of the Union 
message to Congress when he stated: 

It 1s of the highest importance that the 
Congress enact the legislation to 
enable us to exchange appropriate scientific 
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and technical information with friendly 
countries as part of our effort to achieve 
effective scientific cooperation. 


This bill is regarded by the Secretary 
of State as “indispensable, both to our 
collective security policy and to our dis- 
armament policy”—hearings, page 446. 

This is a bill the need for which is 
regarded as being urgent by Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers in Europe. It has the 
strong endorsement of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Department of 
Defense, and the State Department. 

This is a bill which, after detailed 
consideration by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, was reported favorably 
without amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that it be passed; and a re- 
port—Report No. 1654—was submitted 
thereon. 

Senate bill 3912, as presently before 
the Senate, is the result of 4 months’ 
continuous study and consideration by 
the Subcommittee on Agreements for 
Cooperation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. During this period, the 
subcommittee, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the full committee, gave a great 
deal of thought and attention to the ob- 
jectives and the detailed language of the 
proposed legislation. 

Our studies began with the receipt of 
a letter on January 27, 1958, from the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, recommending specific amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act. The 
objectives were to permit “more eco- 
nomical use of scientific and engineer- 
ing talent and funds,” and “to increase 
the collective preparedness of the United 
States and its allies.” This letter, with 
the original recommended amendments, 
is set forth in Appendix A of the com- 
mittee’s report, pages 21 to 33. 

In view of the importance of the pro- 
posed legislation, on January 28, 1958, I 
introduced, by request, and without en- 
dorsement or criticism, Senate bill 3165, 
containing the specific amendments rec- 
ommended by Chairman Lewis Strauss 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
bill was referred to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and, in turn, im- 
mediately was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Agreements for Cooperation, 
which began hearings in executive ses- 
sion on January 29, 1958. 

During the months that have elapsed 
since the Joint Committee first began 
consideration of the proposed legislation, 
the subcommittee held numerous hear- 
ings, both in executive and in open ses- 
sions. The dates on which the hear- 
ings were held and the list of witnesses 
who participated are set forth on pages 
5, 6, and 7 of the committee report. The 
testimony of these witnesses was most 
helpful to the Joint Committee in draft- 
ing the bill now before the Senate. 

While the Joint Committee agreed in 
principle with the objectives of the legis- 
lation proposed by the AEC Chairman in 
his January 27 letter, the committee, 
after careful consideration and review, 
made certain changes in the original bill. 
First, with the concurrence of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the commit- 
tee eliminated a suggested amendment 
to section 55 of the Atomic Energy Act 
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identical with the original Senate bill 
of 1954, which would have permitted the 
AEC to set up a revolving fund of in- 
definite amount in excess of $200 million 
to finance long-term commitments for 
the purchase of foreign special nuclear 
material. This change was reflected in 
Senate bill 3474, introduced by me, by 
request, on March 13, 1958, which was 
identical with the original Senate bill 
3165 and the proposed legislation orig- 
inally requested by the AEC Chairman, 
except for the elimination of the pro- 
posed amendment to section 55. 

Senate bill 3912, which now is before 
the Senate, is an original committee bill, 
introduced on May 28, 1958. It is iden- 
tical in objectives with the two pre- 
vious bills, but is different in certain 
changes which were considered neces- 
sary by the committee. I can assure 
the Senate that the final proposed leg- 
islation is the result of diligent and care- 
ful consideration by the members of the 
Joint Committee. : 

A detailed section-by-section analysis 
of Senate bill 3912 begins on page 10 of 
the committee report. For a thorough 
understanding, I refer Senators to that 
analysis. In summary, the pending bill 
would amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, so as to permit—subject to specific 
conditions, limitations, and procedures— 
greater exchange of certain types of 
military information and material with 
our allies, 

The current law requires that any ma- 
terial transferred to another nation 
must not be used for military purposes— 
section 123 a. (3). 

Senate bill 3912, by amendment to sec- 
tions 91 and 123 a., would permit the 
President to authorize the Commission 
or the Department of Defense, with the 
assistance of the other, to transfer to an 
ally nation, subject to specified safe- 
guards: 

(1) Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
to improve that nation’s state of training 
and operational readiness; (2) utilization 
facilities for military applications; (3) 
source, byproduct or special nuclear ma- 
terial for research on, development of, pro- 
duction of or use in utilization facilities for 
military applications; (4) source, byproduct, 
or special nuclear material for research on, 
development of, or use in atomic weapons. 


Except for the specific types of ma- 
terial listed in the proposed new sub- 
section 91 c. no other material for mili- 
tary purposes would be authorized to be 
transferred. Hence, the nuclear com- 
ponent of atomic weapons could not be 
transferred. It will also be noted that 
the term “utilization facilities,” by defi- 
nition in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
does not mean atomic weapons. It 
would include a nuclear reactor, such as 
in an atomic submarine. 

Authorization to transfer material for 
research on, development of, or use in 
atomic weapons carries the proviso “that 
the transfer of such material to that na- 
tion is necessary to improve its atomic 
weapon design, development, or fabrica- 
tion capability.” It also carries the fur- 
ther proviso “that such nation has 
made substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons.” 

The two provisos were added by the 
Joint Committee to the original language 
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suggested by the Commission, in order to 
assure that such transfer could not be 
made to assist a “fourth nation” to 
achieve atomic weapon capability. 

To fully understand the high standard 
required, I refer Senators to page 12, 
paragraph 5, of the committee report, 
which states: 

With regard to the words “substantial 
p: ” in the second proviso of subsec- 
tion 91 c. (4) it is intended that the cooperat- 
ing nation must have achieved considerably 
more than a mere theoretical knowledge of 
atomic weapons design, or the testing of a 
limited number of atomic weapons. 

It is intended that the cooperating nation 
must haye achieved a capability on its own 
of fabricating a variety of atomic weapons, 
and constructed and operated the necessary 
facilities, including weapons research and de- 
velopment laboratories, weapon manufactur- 
ing facilities, a weapon-testing station, and 
trained personnel to operate each of these 
facilities. 


As distinct from material, Senate bill 
3912 also provides for greater exchange 
of military information. The Atomic 
Energy Act, as it stands today, permits, 
under section 144 b., the communication 
of certain type of restricted data to an- 
other nation or to a regional defense 
organization, such as NATO, for train- 
ing and defense purposes. Information 
so transferable is specifically limited. 
Experience to date has reflected that 
section 144 b., as written, is too restric- 
tive to meet the objectives for which it 
was written. Senate bill 3912 would 
amend section 144 b. in the form re- 
quested by the President and the execu- 
tive agencies. 

In category (2) of subsection 144 b. the 
words “and other military applications 
of atomic energy” are added in order that 
restricted data concerning other mili- 
tary applications of atomic energy, be- 
sides atomic weapons, may be transmitted 
to train personnel of our allies. This 
would include, for example, informa- 
tion on nuclear-powered submarines. 

Similarly, the law would be changed 
to permit transfer of restricted data con- 
cerning the capabilities of potential 
enemies in the employment of these other 
military applications of atomic energy 
besides atomic weapons. 

A very important area of information 
is also added to section 144 b. which would 
permit communication of restricted data 
to an ally or regional defense organiza- 
tion as is necessary to the development 
of compatible delivery systems for atomic 
weapons. This latter addition will make 
it possible for our allies to make neces- 
sary adjustments in their airplanes and 
missiles to be able to accommodate nu- 
clear weapons furnished by the United 
States in the event of war. 

This will make possible the immediate 
availability of allied weapons systems in 
the event of an emergency. 

The proposed revision of section 144 b. 
removes an unduly restrictive proviso in 
the existing section to the effect that no 
information may be transmitted which 
will reveal important information con- 
cerning the design or fabrication of the 
nuclear components of an atomic weapon. 
Testimony was received from the De- 
partment of Defense, the Commission, 
and American representatives of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization that 
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such language in the present ac‘ seriously 
impedes their ability to transmit re- 
quired information to our military allies 
for training and mutual defense pur- 
poses, 

The additional areas in which re- 
stricted data could be communicated to 
another ally or regional defense organi- 
zation under section 144 b. would not in- 
clude information which would make it 
possible for the recipient to design or 
fabricate its own weapons. 

This more sensitive type of informa- 
tion could not be transferred under sec- 
tion 144b, but is treated separately under 
a new subsection 144c. 

S. 3912 would add a new subsection 
144c to permit the President to authorize 
the Commission, with the assistance of 
the Department of Defense, to exchange 
with another nation restricted data per- 
taining to atomic weapons provided the 
communication of such restricted data 
to that nation “is necessary to improve 
its atomic weapon design, development, 
or fabrication capability and provided 
that nation has made substantial prog- 
ress in the development of atomic 
weapons.” It will be noted that, with re- 
gard to the relatively sensitive informa- 
tion transferrable under subsection 144c, 
the recipient nation must have already 
made substantial progress in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons before it could 
qualify to receive the information. This 
additional proviso which was inserted by 
the Joint Committee is identical to the 
one previously described in subsection 
91c (4). I refer Senators again to para- 
graph 5, on page 12 of the committee 
report, as to what constitutes “sub- 
stantial progress.” 

Similar to subsection 91c (4), this new 
subsection 144c could not be used as a 
means of making possible the entry of 
additional nations in that small group 
which today have nuclear weapons 
capability. 

I have covered the principal areas in 
which the proposed legislation would 
make possible the greater exchange of 
military information and material with 
our allies. Before these transfers could 
take place, however, specific require- 
ments must first be met. 

First, there must be a determination 
by the President that the proposed co- 
operation and proposed transfer of com- 
munication will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

It is also required that the recipient 
nation or regional defense organization 
must be participating with the United 
States pursuant to an international ar- 
rangement by substantial and material 
contributions to the mutual defense and 
security. 

A further requirement is that any such 
cooperation would have to be undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act. Section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act, it will be found, is 
quite specific with regard to additional 
safeguards. Guaranties are required 
that specific security standards must be 
maintained and that the material or 
restricted data will not be transferred to 
unauthorized persons. The President 
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must first approve and authorize the 
execution of the proposed agreement and 
make a determination in writing that it 
will promote, and will not constitute, an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security. 

Under the current Atomic Energy Act, 
under section 123, all agreements for 
cooperation, together with the approval 
and the determination of the President, 
must be submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy for a period of 30 
days while Congress is in session before 
they may take effect. 

S. 3912 would amend section 123 with 
regard to agreements for cooperation in- 
volving the transfer of military material 
or exchange of military information. 
These military-type agreements, under 
a new subsection 123d, would have to be 
submitted to the Congress and referred 
to the Joint Committee for a period of 60 
days while Congress was in session, and 
such proposed agreements would not be- 
come effective if during that 60-day pe- 
riod Congress adopted a concurrent reso- 
lution of disapproval. This additional 
safeguard was added by the Joint Com- 
mittee in order that Congress might re- 
serve to itself a share in the responsibility 
of this important material. Special pro- 
vision was made for the remainder of the 
85th Congress in order that certain im- 
portant agreements now under negotia- 
tion could be submitted to this Congress 
without being delayed until next year. 

In short, the provision under section 
123 d., for the passing or transferring of 
military material or military informa- 
tion, requires a delay of 60 days. A bi- 
lateral agreement can be sent to the Con- 
gress and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and remain there for 60 days, 
during which time the Congress of the 
United States, by concurrent resolution, 
can enter its sense of disapproval, which 
will vitiate and render inoperative any 
proposed agreement, But with reference 
to the present Congress, in order to make 
it convenient to act with regard to an 
agreement which may be under negotia- 
tion now, the term proposed is not 60 
days, but, rather, 30 days. That is the 
reason why I caution Members of the 
Senate to give this proposed legislation 
their expeditious consideration, so that 
there will be provided a period of 30 days 
intervening between the time the bill is 
enacted and the adjournment of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The amendments to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 as contained in S. 3912 con- 
stitute the first major revision to the 
basic law since 1954 with regard to ex- 
change of military information and ma- 
terial. 

These changes are not being recom- 
mended on the spur of the moment. 
They have received extensive and careful 
study by the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and finally, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I wish to say parenthetically at this 
juncture that it has been the practice 
in the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy to invite all the members to appear 
and participate whenever the committee 
has had important legislation pending 

before it which would be referred to a 
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subcommittee, such as this bill, which 
was referred to the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman, to which position 
I was appointed by my colleague and 
former distinguished chairman of the 
Joint Committee, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. It was quite re- 
freshing to note that in the considera- 
tion of this proposed legislation we had 
a large contingent of the full commit- 
tee in attendance and actively partici- 
pating at all times. 

The proposed changes are being rec- 
ommended under the realization that 
changes in time and circumstances ne- 
cessitate reevaluation of basic concepts. 
It is indeed foolish for the United States 
to keep from its allies information which 
would be helpful to them and to our- 
selves in our mutual defense, when such 
information is already known to our 
common enemies. As the President of 
the United States pointed out in his 
state of the Union message to Congress: 

It was wasteful in the extreme for friendly 
allies to consume talent and money in solv- 
ing problems that their friends have already 
solved—all because of artificial barriers to 
sharing. We cannot afford to cut ourselves 
off from the brilliant talents and minds of 
scientists in friendly countries. The task 
ahead will be hard enough without hand- 
cuffs of our own making. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, this is only a short résumé of the 
objectives of the proposed legislation. It 
is only a brief analysis of the provisions 
contained in the bill. I am sure the pro- 
posed legislation is sufficiently important 
to provoke the thinking and the con- 
scientious study of all Members of the 
Senate. To the best of my ability I shall 
be ready to answer any questions about 
any provision of the bill which may be 
of concern or interest to the Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, if there are no questions 
at this time, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
at the beginning of the consideration of 
this bill I should like to make a short 
statement, as one of the sponsors of the 
proposed legislation, along with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], 
who has acted as chairman of the sub- 
committee considering the particular bill 
and the field of legislation which it rep- 
resents. 

I wish to say at the outset that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has rendered 
yeoman service in connection with the 
study of this very difficult problem. The 
Senator spent not only many hours but 
also many days as chairman of the sub- 
committee, and he has brought invalu- 
able thoughts and ideas to the formula- 
tion of the proposed legislation. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has con- 
tributed much in making this piece of 
legislation one which, to the greatest ex- 
tent feasible under all the circumstances 
which now face us, will, in my opinion, 
safeguard the best interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 3912 is a re- 
sult of the request of the President of the 
United States who spoke as follows be- 
fore the Congress of his state of the 
Union address on January 9, 1958: 


It is of the highest importance that the 
Congress enact the necessary legislation to 
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enable us to exchange appropriate scientific 
and technical information with friendly 
countries as part of our effort to achieve ef- 
fective scientific cooperation. 


The Senator from Rhode Island a 
short time ago quoted the second para- 
graph of the statement, which I shall 
now quote. The repetition will not harm 
the Recorp, I am sure. The President 
continued: 


It is wasteful in the extreme for friendly - 


allies to consume talent and money in soly- 
ing problems that their friends have al- 
ready solved—all because of artificial bar- 
riers to sharing. We cannot afford to cut 
ourselves off from the brilliant talents and 
minds of scientists in friendly countries. 
The task ahead will be hard enough without 
handcuffs of our own making. 


The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has held lengthy and detailed 
hearings, has carefully considered the 
proposed legislation, and has made a 
number of changes which, in my opin- 
don, improve it. The committee heard 
testimony supporting the bill, both in 
executive and in public session, from AEC 
Chairman Strauss, Secretary of State 
Dulles, Undersecretary of Defense 
Quarles, and General Norstad, Supreme 
Allied Commander of NATO, and a great 
many others whose names are listed in 
the report of the committee. After con- 
siderable committee discussion, and in 
full realization of its heavy responsibili- 
ties, the Joint Committee has reported 
the bill favorably, with the recommenda- 
tion to the Congress that it be passed. 

The bill would amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 so as to provide for 
the exchange of certain types of infor- 
mation and material pertaining to the 
military applications of atomic energy, 
as summarized at pages 1-2 of the Joint 
Committee report. The most sensitive 
type of exchange authorized is in the 
field of information and material for use 
in atomic weapons. However, in order 
to qualify for this type of exchange— 
under subsection 91 c. (4) or 144 c. (1) of 
the act—the cooperating nation must 
have made substantial progress in the 
development of atomic weapons. 

As for the meaning of the words “sub- 
stantial progress,” the Joint Committee 
spoke as follows at page 12 of its report: 

With regard to the words “substantial 
progress” in the second proviso of subsection 
91 c. (4) it is intended that the cooperating 
nation must have achieved considerably more 
than a mere theoretical knowledge of atomic 
weapons design, or the testing of a Hmited 
number of atomic weapons. It is intended 
that the cooperating nation must have 
achieved a capability on its own fabricating 
a variety of atomic weapons, and constructed 
and operated the necessary facilities, includ- 
ing weapons research and development 
laboratories, weapon manufacturing facili- 
ties, a weapon-testing station, and trained 
personnel to operate each of these facilities. 
It is intended that full information shall be 
provided the Joint Committee as to the basis 
of any such determination. In reaching the 


-conclusion as to the intended meaning of 


“substantial progress,” and the types of ma- 
terial and the conditions established under 
subsection 91c, the Joint Committee relied 
heavily upon the good faith of the executive 
branch in its assertion in the January 27, 
1958, letter forwarding the proposed amend- 
ment that— 

“It is not intended that manufactured 
nuclear components of weapons could be 
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transferred under this amendment, nor that 
we promote the entry of additional nations 
into the field of production of nuclear 
weapons.” 


Also, at page 10, the Joint Committee 
report states: 

To date only Great Britain can meet the 
standards set forth in the proposed subsec- 
tions 144 c. (1) and 91 c. (4). 


As my colleagues in the Senate know, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Macmillan, has been meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the past few days, 
and among other things, the discus- 
sions have involved closer cooperation 
in the atomic energy field. The Brit- 
ish have been expending great efforts 
in both money and scarce scientific tal- 
ent to proceed with their own atomic 
weapons program, which admittedly 
started later than ours and is smaller 
than ours both in size and in scope. It 
does not make sense, in my opinion, for 
the British to expend this effort, includ- 
ing separate testing facilities at Christ- 
mas Island in the Pacific. Therefore, 
the bill provides for closer cooperation 
with the British in this field, subject to 
many safeguards, limitations, and pro- 
cedures, as I shall describe later. 

The bill also would provide for in- 
creased cooperation in the field of mili- 
tary reactors in order that a qualified 
and cooperating ally, under strict secur- 
ity safeguards, may develop nuclear- 
powered submarines similar to the 
Nautilus for use in the common defense. 

Finally, the bill would make possible 
closer cooperation and exchange of in- 
formation and materials with groups of 
nations in a military alliance with us, 
such as NATO. However, this authority 
to cooperate with NATO nations is di- 
rected at improved training programs 
and delivery systems rather than in- 
ternal weapons design information. 
Again, appropriate security safeguards 
must be provided. 

I know that many Members of the 
Senate are fearful that such a relaxa- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Act might 
unduly endanger our national security. 
I should like to emphasize the number 
of safeguards, limitations, and proce- 
dures which have been incorporated into 
this bill, and I refer all Members to 
pages 1 and 2 of the committee report, 
especially that section entitled “Condi- 
tions, Limitations, and Procedures.” 

First, the bill provides that, before 
any exchange of information or ma- 
terial can take place with another na- 
tion under this bill, there must be a 
Presidential determination that such co- 
operation will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 

Second, the bill requires that such co- 
operation may take place only while 
the cooperating nation or regional de- 
fense organization is participating with 
the United States pursuant to an inter- 
national agreement by substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual de- 
fense and security. 

Third, and perhaps most important, 
the bill requires that such cooperation 
may be undertaken with another na- 
tion only pursuant to section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act. This subsection 
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requires a Presidential determination in 
writing in each case that the perform- 
ance of the proposed agreement will 
promote the common defense and secur- 
ity. Also a new subsection 123 d. to the 
act, added by section 4 of this bill, pro- 
vides that the proposed agreement with 
another nation must be submitted to the 
Congress and referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee for a period of 60 days, and pro- 
vides further, that the agreement “* * + 
shall not become effective if during the 
60-day period the Congress passes a 
concurrent resolution stating in sub- 
stance that it does not favor the pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation.” 
There is a special proviso that during 
the 85th Congress such period shall be 
30 days rather than 60 days, in order 
that the executive branch may proceed 
expeditiously with an agreement in this 
field with Great Britain before Congress 
adjourns. 

Therefore, the Congress will have an 
opportunity to review each and every 
agreement for exchange of information 
or material under this bill, and the Con- 
gress will have a further opportunity 
to disapprove each such agreement and 
prevent it from becoming effective, if 
that is the will of the Congress. 

With these modifications and reserva- 
tions, the Joint Committee felt that it 
could recommend this bill to the Con- 
gress. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, I should like to 
say a word or two about the disarma- 
ment aspects of the bill. As made clear 
by the letter from the executive branch 
submitting the proposed legislation, and 
as emphasized by the report of the Joint 
Committee, the bill is not intended to 
promote the entry of so-called fourth 
nations into the atomic-weapons field. 
On the contrary, it is hoped that other 
nations will realize that close coopera- 
tion with the United States in this field 
is possible, and that they may, accord- 
ingly, improve their training methods 
and delivery systems for use in the mu- 
tual defense, if necessary. Therefore, it 
is hoped that other nations will not feel 
the psychological necessity to embark 
independently on their own atomic- 
weapons program. Such efforts would 
be very expensive to our friends, and 
completely unnecessary for the mutual 
defense. Taken together with the many 
limitations in the bill, and the right of 
the Congress to review each proposed 
agreement, I do not believe the bill will 
encourage indiscriminate spreading of 
atomic-weapons information throughout 
the world. Thus, the bill in many ways 
attempts to limit atomic armament to 
those nations which have an existing 
atomic-weapons capability, and, there- 
fore, is not inconsistent with those who 
desire limitation of armaments, or dis- 
armament. 

Finally, I again emphasize the security 
safeguards incorporated into this bill, 
partly as originally drawn, and partly as 
added by the Joint Committee. There 
must be a Presidential determination 
concerning the security aspects in each 
case, and the Congress and the Joint 
Committee have an opportunity to re- 
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view, and prevent, if necessary, each pro- 
posed agreement from becoming effec- 
tive. I can assure Senators that the 
joint committee will be vigilant to assure 
the protection of the national defense 
and security, and will carefully scruti- 
nize each agreement in this field brought 
to it by the executive branch. With 
these protections I can recommend S. 
3912, and I urge all Members of the Sen- 
ate to vote for its passage. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I add 
my commendation for the work of the 
Joint Committee in preparing the bill 
for presentation to the Senate. 

I join with my distinguished colleague 
on the Joint Committee, the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER], in what 
he has said, and also with the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
[Mr, Pastore] in his presentation of the 
subject. 

We have our allies in this world, and 
we have an obligation to work with 
them, to the extent that is possible. I 
believe that the bill will offer certain 
economies in the atomic energy program 
in the years ahead. A great deal of 
research has been carried on in certain 
other countries, particularly the United 
Kingdom, in the development of weap- 
ons, as well as in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Their scientific research 
and development programs have been 
rather extensive, looking to the time 
when they will be competent in the 
field. 

Our cooperation with other nations 
in the field of atomic weapons is lim- 
ited in the bill to those which have 
made substantial progress in the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. We shall 
exchange certain information with 
them which will enhance their programs 
and save a great deal of money in the 
development in the field in the United 
Kingdom, and possibly in other coun- 
tries, if they reach the point where we 
feel we can cooperate with them. 

There are adequate safeguards in the 
bill. First, the President must find that 
such cooperation will not in any way im- 
peril our security; that it will enhance 
the security of the Free World, and that 
it will promote the best interests of the 
United States. 

Second, Congress reserves to itself in 
the bill the power to veto any inter- 
national agreement in this field without 
the action of the President. By concur- 
rent resolution of both Houses, we can 
veto any international agreement for 
cooperation entered into in the field. 
All in all, I think there is adequate pro- 
tection for the American people. 

With that in mind, and with the de- 
sire to cooperate with those who are 
friendly to us in enhancing the general 
program of atomic energy and the 
utilization of atomic energy in the 
preservation of the peace of the world, 
I shall add my support to the bill. I 
feel that it should pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we can understand how conditions 
have changed when we realize that only 
a few years ago, when the Cole-Hicken- 
looper bill was before the Senate for 
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consideration we spent 13 days debating 
the Dixon-Yates contract, which was, at 
most, a question of the loss of some 
money and perhaps the loss of a little 
property. 

Today, when the proposal is made to 
transfer to other nations a substantial 
number of atomic secrets, we have 
reached the point where we have present 
in the Senate only four or five members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and they are already so com- 
pletely familiar with the subject that 
there may be very little discussion of it, 
and it is desired to pass the bill in a 
matter of a few minutes, without any 
debate or rollcalls. 

I do not so lightly regard it. I believe 
that the proposal to transfer to other 
nations do-it-yourself kits of full in- 
formation on how to make atomic bombs 
is a very serious matter. The Senate 
may well pass this bill lightly, but at 
the same time it should realize that for 
many years to come it will have to live 
with the results of the passage of such 
legislation. 

When the proposed legislation was 
first submitted to Congress by the execu- 
tive branch, I had grave doubts as to its 
merits. I still have some misgivings, but 
I believe the bill has been greatly im- 
proved through many hours of hard 
work and careful consideration by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
able Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] has spent an almost incredible 
amount of time on the bill in an attempt 
to make sure that it met his view of the 
best possible legislation. To the extent 
that he has done that, he is entitled to 
full credit. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr, JACKSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico in 
connection with the able work done by 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. The assignment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island has been a difficult 
one. He has worked for several months 
on the subject, which came to us as an 
urgent request from the President. I be- 
lieve he has done outstanding work un- 
der very trying and difficult circum- 
stances. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
tidal He has done an outstanding 
job. 

I have three amendments to the bill, 
which I submitted last Thursday for con- 
sideration by the Senate. My amend- 
ments are not contrary to the substance 
of the bill, but only continue the good 
work of the Joint Committee in further 
tightening up and improving the bill. 

The substance of these three amend- 
ments is as follows: 

The amendment which I believe to be 
and regard as the most important will 
strike out all of clause (5) of section 
144 b., printed at page 7 of the bill. As 
will be noted, clause (5) would permit 
the communication to another nation or 
regional defense organization of “other 
military applications of atomic energy,” 
except for atomic weapons or military 
reactors, which must be communicated 
under section 144 c. 
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What is meant by the words “other 
military applications of atomic energy”? 
That seems to cover a rather broad field. 
I asked the military witnesses what was 
meant by it. Certainly I received no 
answers at the hearings which gave any 
information on that point, as to why 
there was need of this sweeping grant of 
authority without adequate justification 
by the witnesses. 

In general, I do not approve such broad 
legislation; and, in a field so sensitive and 
critical as the military applications of 
atomic energy, I believe the language 
should be more specific. I have no ob- 
jection to clauses (1), (2), (3), or (4) in 
subsection 144 b., but I believe that 
clause (5) should be eliminated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe the Senator 
is entitled to an explanation of or a 
qualifying expression concerning the 
question he has raised. I shall find it in 
a moment in the hearings. However, 
speaking from my recollection, subsec- 
tion 5 of section 144 b, is rather restric- 
tive; that is, the area of information in- 
volved is rather restrictive. What the 
military had to say was that, they did 
not care to indulge in any prolonged 
dissertation with respect to the provi- 
sion, because they did not consider that 
section too important. Nevertheless, this 
is what it is intended todo. It is merely 
intended to provide for imparting cer- 
tain information under section 144 b. 
which, of course, again covers a rather 
limited area, as contrasted with section 
144 c. The latter, as you know, in- 
volves the communication of informa- 
tion of a more sensitive type. Subsection 
144 b. (5) has to do with information 
pertaining to biological and isotopic ele- 
ments within the atomic energy field. 

When we tried to tie the military wit- 
nesses down precisely as to what it 
meant, I will admit to the Senator from 
New Mexico they could not be too cer- 
tain, because it was rather speculative. 
So far as bacteriological warfare and 
isotopes, in the atomic-energy field are 
concerned, in the discussion of that 
matter—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator give me the page reference 
to what he is reading? 

Mr. PASTORE. Ihave been referring 
to page 153 of the hearings, and I had 
in mind particularly the testimony of 
General Loper. I will find the other 
reference in due time. Does the Sen- 
ator wish me to read the part on page 
153? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. The general 
said it applied to isotopes in medicine. 

Mr. PASTORE, It may become an 
element in connection with our giving 
information to our allies, and during 
certain discussions the use of isotopes 
might come under discussion, In ex- 
planation of that point the discussion 
may come close to restricted data. The 
testimony was not given in any definitive 
way. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; on the con- 
trary, General Loper said there is no 
large amount of restricted data involved. 
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Mr. PASTORE. There is some re- 
stricted data, but not a large amount. 
They did not attach too much impor- 
tance to it. Had the Senator raised 
the issue at the hearings, I believe we 
could have very comfortably left that 
provision out of the bill. I do not be- 
lieve there was any deliberate attempt 
to put a so-called loophole into the 
bill. It was not that at all. The wit- 
nesses were rather frank in their presen- 
tation of the subject, although they 
could not be specific. They were a little 
fearful, now that we have reached the 
stage of using isotopes and are talking 
about biological warfare, that there 
might be involved something which 
might come close enough to the line of 
restricted data, so that they might not 
legally be able to discuss it with an 
ally. They did not want to get to that 
point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is difficult to 
imagine a situation where this country, 
in trying to transfer such information, 
would be confronted with a restricted 
data situation. All over the world we 
are telling people how we are trying to 
use atomic energy for medical purposes 
and for all sorts of other useful pur- 
poses. I do not understand why the 
Defense Department, which is the au- 
thor of the bill, should wish to have 
incorporated in it a provision which 
deals with all these things, unless it 
was that in trying to include them all 
they threw the particular one in also. 
When we asked them what it meant, 
they said there might be some biological 
warfare connected with it. 

Mr. PASTORE. A multitude of things 
are covered. I should like to read from 
page 88 of the hearings. General Star- 
bird in testifying about the use of iso- 
topes, said: 

It is not a weapons use, it is a use that 
may have military advantage. It may be in 
the form of batteries, the use of radiation 
perhaps in the treatment of military forces, 
or even treating their equipment or some 
such thing as that. Treating their food 
might have military advantage. This was 
intended where there were military applica- 
tions, not civil, not covered by the other 
sections, that it could be transmitted, but, 
as Mr. Diamond said, for two applications— 
reactors and weapons—weapons information 
particularly; we wanted to be more specific, 
and the transmitting agency there would be 
the Commission, and under 144 c.— 


I will admit that that is a rather 
nebulous explanation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should think so. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will admit to the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that he is raising a very substantial 
point, I will admit further that possibly 
we would not have done any serious 
damage to the bill if we had left the 
subsection out. 

But I do want to say that it was my 
clear impression—and I hope my col- 
leagues on the committee will join me 
in this statement—that we did not hope 
ever to use extensively this very section. 
But the use of isotopes for the testing of 
military batteries, or possibly for testing 
some metals—I do not know what they 
might be used for—might come very 
close to the line—and might fall in the 
realm of restricted data. 
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Extreme care was used in formulating 
the language. It was limited to a great 
extent. I read from page 7 of the bill. 
This will show how careful the commit- 
tee was: 

(5) Other military applications of atomic 
energy except— 


Mind you, Mr. President, these are the 
exceptions; there was a clear under- 
standing that the committee did not 
want to go all the way— 
except that with respect to this subcategory, 
restricted data concerning research, develop- 
ment, design, or fabrication of atomic 
weapons— 


That is how careful we have been. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Goonand read. 
Mr. PASTORE— 

or concerning research— 


This is a part of the exception— 
or concerning research, development, or de- 
sign of military reactors shall not be com- 
municated. 


In other words, the bill excepts these 
two important and sensitive areas of in- 
formation from this subsection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The purpose of the 
bill, supposedly, is to communicate in- 
formation to our allies. If this section 
will not permit the communication of 
any material research or design infor- 
mation with respect to atomic weapons 
or the design of military reactors, what 
will there be to transmit, or why it is 
necessary? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is exactly what 
Iam talking about. It is information in 
a very narrow and restricted field. We 
do not know specifically what will be 
communicated. I must admit, very 
frankly, that I do not think the Defense 
Department nor the AEC know at this 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Thatis correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. It was admitted very 
frankly that the provision was not placed 
in the bill as constituting a specific 
transfer now contemplated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Representative 
HoLIFIeLD thought it was, and he did not 
meet with a strong denial. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think we finally 
convinced him, and I hope we will be able 
to do the same with the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If it is necessary to 
have a catchall provision in the bill, and 
there is no other provision which would 
permit this to be done, and the informa- 
tion can be communicated in these cases, 
this is a very good way to do it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Iam happy that the 
Senator from New Mexico has brought 
this question up on the floor. We are 
making some legislative history. 

I hope no one will gain the impression 
that this is a catchall provision. I 
think we are making legislative history. 
We are making it clear that if it is in- 
formation concerning isotopes which 
might be useful in some way for the 
overall mutual defense plan, it has a 
legitimate reason to be exchange or 
transferred through authority contained 
in this subsection. 

I think it is appropriate and helpful 
for the Senator from New Mexico to 
bring up this question. But I do not 
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think he should have too deep a fear 
about this provision, because the com- 
mittee went into it fully. We prodded, 
prodded, and prodded; and when we got 
through, we were further from the facts 
than we were at the beginning. The 
Commission was not too certain, but it 
a the language should be in the 
bill. 

Had the Senator from New Mexico 
raised any serious objection to it, I think 
we could have deleted it without any 
material danger. But I hope he will not 
press his suggestion too vigorously, for 
the reason that we face a 30-day period. 
If it is one of those things which can 
be as readily left out of the bill as it 
can remain in it, I hope the Senator 
from New Mexico will agree to have it 
left in. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We somehow get 
pieces of legislation such as this at the 
latest possible hour. We get the 
Euratom proposal today. But we have 
stories in the newspapers which have 
appeared regularly that the AEC and 
the State Department have been con- 
sidering this matter for weeks. Then 
Congress is told that it must pass the 
bill in 24 hours. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not agree with 
that at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We started to hold 
hearings in January, and the bill comes 
to the floor in the latter part of June. 

Mr. PASTORE. I desire to make my 
position clear. I do not care if Con- 
gress stays in session until the cows 
come home. I am not asking that the 
bill be passed this afternoon or tomor- 
row or the next day. I am certainly not 
suggesting that the bill should pass on 
a voice vote. I want the bill debated. 
I want questions raised, concerning 
every section of the bill, if any Senator 
wishes to raise questions. 

As a matter of fact, we worked on the 
bill for the last 4 or 5 months. The 
Senator from New Mexico knows how 
we considered carefully every sentence, 
every paragraph, and every word. We 
refined, refined, and further refined. 
We reached the point where even the 
Department of Defense said it was a 
good bill when we got through. I think 
the Senator from New Mexico will sub- 
scribe to that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I will. 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly every Sen- 
ator is invited to be here, and we are 
ready to answer any questions which any 
Senator may have in mind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I simply say that 
the only answer which can be given con- 
cerning subsection 144 b. (5) which is in 
the bill is that we do not understand it. 
Something may come up at a later date. 
It is a very poor way to write legislation. 
We found out once before that things 
happen as a result of loopholes. 

So much for that. 

My second amendment relates to sec- 
tion 91 c. (1) at the top of page 2 of the 
bill, whereby the President may author- 
ize the Commission or the Department 
of Defense to transfer to another nation 
“nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
to improve that nation’s state of training 
and operational readiness.” My amend- 


ment strikes out the proviso now ap- 
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plicable only to clause (4) of section 
91 c. and inserts the following proviso: 

Provided, That the transfer of any parts 
described in clause (1) or any material de- 
scribed in clause (4) to any such nation is 
necessary to improve its atomic weapon de- 
sign, development, or fabrication capabil- 
ities, and provided that nation has made 
substantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons. 


My objection to the language in the bill 
is that I do not feel it is right to give “do- 
it-yourself kits” to countries which do not 
have atomic capability. The provision 
that we will give nonnuclear parts to 
countries which have no atomic capabil- 
ity whatever is opening the door pretty 
far in an effort to assist the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, or seventh nation toachieve atomic 
weapons capability. 

We are talking at this very hour about 
the difficulty of arranging with the Rus- 
sians a conference in which we might 
dscuss one simple facet of disarmament, 
which might be the suspension, for a 
temporary period, of atomic tests. 
While we are considering that, we are 
also discussing a bill which will make 
it easy for us to give do-it-yourself kits 
to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
nations. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Friday, 
June 20, 1958, published an editorial 
entitled “Do-it-Yourself Bombs?” It 
reads, in part, as follows: 

The Senate ought to take a close look at 
the administration’s bill for sharing nuclear 
secrets with friendly nations. The House 
passed it Thursday with only 70 Members 
on hand—shocking treatment for a bill of 
such importance, 


I continue: 

Although the bill has been amended in 
committee, doubt still exists whether the 
objection to it has been met. This was that 
it would amount to distributing atomic- 
bomb do-it-yourself kits. 


I shall place the entire editorial in the 
Recorp. The editorial questions whether 
the precise language of the section ac- 
complishes the purpose of the Joint Com- 
mittee. The editorial states: 

Two restraints have been placed upon the 
power which the administration originally 
sought to transfer nuclear materials and 
information. 


The editorial points out what these re- 
straints are. 

The Joint Committee’s report declares that 
in its opinion only Great Britain can meet 
the standards thus set forth. 


Then it defines substantial progress. 

The editorial points out that substan- 
tial progress can be confined to Great 
Britain. I do not think that is so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do-Ir-YOURSELF BOMBES 
The Senate ought to take a close look at 


the administration’s bill for sharing nuclear 
secrets with friendly nations. The House 
passed it Thursday with only 70 Members on 
hand—shocking treatment for a bill of such 
importance, 
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Although the bill has been amended in 
committee, doubt still exists whether the ob- 
jection to it has been met. This was that it 
would amount to distributing atomic-bomb 
do-it-yourself kits. 

As the result of a commendable fight 
against the bill in its original form by Rep- 
resentative HOLIFIELD, of California and Sen- 
ator ANDERSON of New Mexico, the language 
proposed by Chairman Strauss of the AEC 
was changed. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy recognized that, desirable as 
it is to share technical information with 
Britain, which already s nuclear 
weapons, the legislation to authorize sharing 
ought not to be so broad as to speed the day 
when a fourth, fifth, or sixth nation can 
boast the power of the H-bomb. 

It is hard enough to bring nuclear weapons 
under international control when only three 
nations possess them. Multiplying the num- 
ber of nuclear powers would multiply the 
difficulties of control. 

But does the revised language fully ac- 
complish the Joint Committee’s purpose? 
Two restraints have been placed upon the 
power which the administration originally 
sought to transfer nuclear materials and in- 
formation. In the first place, it is provided 
that Congress may veto, within 60 days, any 
executive agreement to give restricted data 
to other nations. Secondly, such transfers 
can be made only to a nation which has 
made substantial progress in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. 

The Joint Committee’s report declares 
that in its opinion “only Great Britain can 
meet the standards” thus set forth. By the 
term “substantial progress,”’ the committee 
says: 

“It is intended that the cooperating na- 
tion must have achieved considerably more 
than a mere theoretical knowledge of atomic 
weapons design, or the testing of a limited 
number of atomic weapons. It is intended 
that the cooperating nation must have 
achieved a capability on its own of fabricat- 
ing a variety of atomic weapons, and con- 
structed and operated the necessary fa- 
cilities.” 

We do not doubt that the committee is 
perfectly sincere in its own intention that 
nuclear sharing shall be limited to nations 
which, in effect, already possess operating 
capability in nuclear weapons—in short, to 
Britain. But the fact remains that the leg- 
islation itself does not say so. The fact also 
remains that future administrative action 
will be governed not by the good intentions 
of the committee report but by the actual 
language of the bill. 

If. Congress definitely wants to guard 
against the use of this legislation to dis- 
tribute do-it-yourself bomb kits, why 
should not the bill itself contain that den- 
nition of “substantial progress" which the 
Joint Committee has formulated? If. this 
administration or any other is left to inter- 
pret the term in its own way, the interpreta- 
tion may be radically different from that 
intended by Congress. Why not be clear 
and specific? 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? y 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

‘Mr. PASTORE. The very philosophy 
of the bill is contained in two parts. One 
has to do with the transfer of material, 
section 91 c., whether under subsections 
1, 2, 3, or 4, 

The other, of course, has to do with 
information, whether it be under section 
144 b., which has to do with either one 
nation of a group of nations. That 


would include NATO, which is today ex- 
isting by virtue of law. 

We have section 144 b. But the fact 
is that the purpose is to promote the ef- 
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ficiency of a mutual plan which is need- 
ed for mutual-defense purposes. Sec- 
tion 144 c. of course, has to do with 
imparting far more sensitive informa- 
tion, and hence applies to individual na- 
tions rather than to a defense group 
such as NATO. It is limited by the safe- 
guard that there has to be substantial 
progress in atomic weapons development 
by the recipient nation before the United 
States will engage in a bilateral agree- 
ment with that nation. 

We all admit that, so far, the only 
other nation which has achieved such 
progress is the United Kingdom. But to 
come back to the original observation, 
the fact of the matter is that the non- 
nuclear parts we are to give to our allies 
are tied in with sections 144 b. and 144 
c. (1). Information involved in sec- 
tion 144 b. is not the same kind of infor- 
mation so far as sensitivity is concerned, 
as is referred to in section 144 c. Sec- 
tion 144 b. relates either to a nation or 
a group of nations in our mutual-defense 
setup. Transfer of nonnuclear parts of 
weapons would have to be such that it 
would not involve the disclosure of de- 
sign and fabrication knowledge of a nu- 
clear weapon in violation of section 
144c. (2), 

I think, lastly, that it is very easy to 
understand that this might be of advan- 
tage to thé United States. There is 
nothing in the bill or in the law today 
which authorizes anyone in the United 
States or the Government of the United 
States to give away or to sell an atomic 
bomb. It could not be done. That will 
not be changed by the bill. 

Furthermore, under the present law, 
atomic bombs have to be in the custody 
of American personnel. That is provid- 
ed by existing law. That will continue 
to be the law even though the bill is 
passed. 

All we are envisioning, from the mu- 
tual-defense aspect, is that we might 
find it necessary at some time to have 
the nonnuclear parts held in trust in the 
custody to a limited extent, of an ally, 
but not the nuclear parts, which would 
be in the control and custody of Ameri- 
can soldiers so that in casc of an emer- 
gency, in order to prepare ourselves to 
meet an eventuality which might hap- 
pen tomorrow or the next day—God only 
knows when, but God forbid ever—the 
nuclear parts and the nonnuclear parts 
could be brought together. 

If we were to contemplate the use of 
the nonnuclear parts in conjunction 
with section 144 b., I think we would run 
less risk than if we were to consider it 
in conjunction with section 144 c. 

If we consider it in conjunction with 
144 b., which has to do only with defense 
planning; then I cannot imagine that 
this is a do-it-yourself kit, because that 
is not the kind of information we are 
planning to give under section 144 b. 
Under section 144 b, we shall not en- 
lighten our allies sufficiently to en- 
able them to make a nuclear bomb. We 
shall only be teaching them to deal with 
nuclear warfare in our common defense. 

I believe it would be ridiculous and 
almost idiotic for us to have a mutual- 
defense organization and, let us assume, 
at some time in the future have nuclear 
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bombs stored in a country abroad, and 
have American soldiers there, with cus- 
tody of American bombs, both nuclear 
and nonnuclear, and have them under 
a commander who does not know how 
the nuclear bomb is fired. How ridicu- 
lous can we get? 

If we should tell the whole world that 
NATO will have only conventional 
weapons, because only American sol- 
diers can use the others—although the 
American soldiers happened to be, let 
us say, under the command of a Belgian 
colonel or French colonel or an Italian 
colonel or a Turkish colonel, or whateyer 
the case might be, because the force was 
an integrated one—and if we should say, 
“American soldiers will handle the nu- 
clear weapons as they are doing now, and 
we cannot tell you too much about them; 
but, just the same, you will have to plan 
the strategy, not only to destroy the 
enemy, but also to protect American 
lives,” will not we be taking a bigger 
chance than if we were to proceed in 
the other way? Why should we take 
such a chance? That is what disturbs 
me. 

When I read and analyzed section 91 
c., subsection 1, and when I considered 
the nonnuclear parts which would go to 
an ally, I considered that matter primar- 
ily in conjunction with section 144 b., 
which does not relate to the same kind of 
sensitive information which we are plan- 
ning to exchange under section 144 c. 

Therefore, the expression “do-it-your- 
self kit” is a clever phrase; but perhaps 
it does not mean what it seems to mean. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Rhode Island is proposing 
that nonnuclear parts may be trans- 
ferred to persons who have no nuclear 
knowledge. 

Mr.PASTORE. Oh,no. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island objects to insert- 
ing the words: 

Provided, That the transfer of any parts 
described in clause (1) or any material de- 
scribed in clause (4) to any such nation is 
necessary to improve its atomic weapon de- 
sign, development, or fabrication capabilities, 
and provided that nation has made substan- 


tial progress in the development of atomic 
weapons, 


That is the language I want to include. 

The Senator from Rhode Island wants 
to have the nonnuclear parts given to 
nations that have made no nuclear prog- 
ress whatever. I object. I want those 
parts given only to nations that have 
made substantial nuclear progress. 

What is so wrong with saying that such 
a nation must have made some progress 
of that sort before we shall give it a non- 
nuclear part? 

Mr. PASTORE. Perhaps I did not 
make myself clear. The Senator from 
New Mexico is talking about section 
144 c., which permits the exchange with 
such a nation of restricted data concern- 
ing atomic weapons. But the provision 
regarding nonnuclear parts, about which 
I am talking, is connected primarily with 
section 144 b., which has to do with 14 
nations. NATO is made up of 14 govern- 
ments, not alone of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. The Senator from 
New Mexico wants only British soldiers 
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to be trained in connection with the use 
of the nonnuclear parts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But, Mr. President, 
this is not connected with section 144 b. 
It is connected with section 91 c., which 
deals with nonnuclear parts; and that 
section provides that the nonnuclear 
parts shall be given to other countries, 

In my opinion, a country to which 
such parts are given must know some- 
thing about the development of atomic 
weapons. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land thinks that is wrong. Why is it 
wrong? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; it is not wrong. 
But this matter goes farther than that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How does it go far- 
ther? i 

Mr. PASTORE. Evidently the Senator 
from New Mexico and I do not under- 
stand each other. But the hearings are 
very clear on that point. This is what 
Secretary Quarles said—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let us consider the 
language of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know the language 
of the bill by heart. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island knows the language of the 
bill by heart, then he knows that the 
bill does provide that nonnuclear parts 
shall be given to such nations. But the 
Senator from Rhode Island wants the 
bill to provide that those nations do not 
need to know anything about atomic 
development. I wish to have the bill pro- 
vide that they do need to know about 
atomic development. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I did not say that 
at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the Senator 
from Rhode Island objects to adding the 
clause that will make such provision. 

Mr. PASTORE. The minute the clause 
requiring this criteria is included, then a 
nonnuclear part cannot be entrusted to, 
let us say, a French soldier or an Italian 
soldier or a Turkish soldier or to any 
NATO nations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Senator 
from Rhode Island will examine that 
language later on. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have; I have done 
it for 5 months; and all this is tied 
in with improving the state of training 
and operational readiness similar to the 
objectives under section 144 (b). 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only point out 
that a man who serves in a NATO or- 
ganization is not in an organization 
which has anything at all to do with 
section 91 (c). The language is: 

The President may authorize the Commis- 
sion or the Department of Defense, with the 


assistance of the other, to cooperate with 
another nation—— 


Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well—and to 
give them what? Nonnuclear parts. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. Does 
that language have anything to do with 
NATO or with a French soldier? 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely, because 
we could make a transfer only to a Na- 
tion that is participating with the 
United States pursuant to an interna- 
tional arrangement by substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual de- 
fense and security, We could enter into 
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a bilateral agreement separately with 
each of the 14 different nations in NATO, 
or we could be selective. We are not 
going to give these nonnuclear parts to 
every country in NATO. We shall give 
them only to the countries in NATO 
which we believe should have these parts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why does not the 
Senator from Rhode Island have the 
language of the bill so provide? 

Mr. PASTORE. Because in the bill 
we cannot be so restrictive. But the 
hearings on the subject are very clear. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Regardless of 
whether the hearings are clear, what is 
wrong with so providing in the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Because I am afraid 
that we cannot write that kind of lan- 
guage into the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is in the next 
clause. It is in paragraph 4; but the 
Senator from Rhode Island objects to 
putting it in paragraph C. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the Senator from 
New Mexico is saying that we should give 
nonnuclear parts only to the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; the minute he 
includes the criteria, only one country— 
the United Kingdom—will be able to 
qualify. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What countries 
does the Senator from Rhode Island pro- 
pose to include? 

Mr. PASTORE. Any country that we 
desired, any country that it might be 
wise, for the benefit of the preservation 
of the Free World, to let have such non- 
nuclear parts, with the nuclear parts and 
the nonnuclear parts to be separated, 
and we would say to that country, “While 
we are not giving you atomic bombs, we 
are furnishing you the nonnuclear parts 
so that you know enough about them to 
use them if attacked. In case the Rus- 
sians begin to move, we have the nuclear 
parts which will remain in United States 
custody until you are attacked but which 
will be available for our mutual defense 
at that time.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say that 
is “atoms for peace,” if I ever heard of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree, because the 
only guaranty of peace is in remaining 
strong in a mutual sense. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only point out 
that the restriction would not prevent 
such a thing from happening at all. But 
I believe it is well to provide some sort 
of restriction. 

The Senator from Rhode Island may 
favor going ahead without such a restric- 
tion; but there are in the world people 
who are wondering whether the only 
thing we are interested in is trying to find 
out in how many places we can place 
bombs, except for their nuclear capabil- 
ities, and then saying “We are very much 
interested in atoms for peace.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield again 
to me? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hos- 
LITZELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It was at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico— 
in fact, I think it was at the suggestion 
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of both of us—that there was included in 
the bill a limitation that all this must 
come about by way of a bilateral agree- 
ment which must remain before the 
Senate for 60 days, regardless of what is 
done with the nonnuclear parts, and that 
the Senate shall have the right to veto 
such an agreement if it wishes to do so, 
merely by providing, in an appropriate 
measure, “It is the sense of the Senate 
that it disapproves this bilateral agree- 
ment.” How much more would the 
Senator include in such a provision? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only reply 
that that reminds me of what happened 
to the Nautilus secrets, which were 
well safeguarded, but they got away 
without any trouble whatever. 

Mr. President, I have stated that the 
Senator from Rhode Island and those 
associated with him have done well in 
the framing of the pending bill. I do not 
change that statement. I think the safe- 
guards they have provided are fine. I 
tried to participate with him in making 
them. The Senator from Rhode Island 
knows I had some questions. When we 
got. through with the consideration of 
the bill, because of the confidence I had 
in the work of the committee I did not 
try to write minority views because I 
found fault with 1 or 2 provisions. 
But I think we ought to pay close atten- 
tion to the matter of nonnuclear com- 
ponents, which are not necessarily 
nuclear weapons. 

I understand the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been having hearings in 
which it has been brought out that at 
the present time there are requests from 
Great Britain for certain nonnuclear 
components. We ought to see that we 
adequately safeguard the information we 
furnish. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Has the Senator 
called up his amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON, No; I thought I 
would conclude my statement first. 

The Federation of American Scientists 
issued a statement on Sunday, June 22, 
which reads as follows: 

The Federation of American Scientists is 
opposed to the distribution of nuclear weap- 
ons to an increasing number of countries. 
Peace in the world today is maintained by a 
precarious balance of fear of the horrors of 
atomic warfare. In all likelihood total war 
would result in the destruction of all powers 
engaged in such a war. It would appear ob- 
vious that the greater number of nations 
coming into possession of atomic weapons, 
the more precarious becomes the stalemate. 

The British have develop2d atomic power 
and atomic weapons without our assistance. 
Our future, our ideals and defenses are so 
closely tied to theirs that it would seem 
sensible to cooperate with England in all 
phases of atomic energy activity. If the pri- 
mary purpose of the Pastore-Durham bill is 
to allow such exchange with England it 
would seem this could be accomplished with 
the minimum of misunderstanding under 
section 121 of the existing Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 as amended. 

The Federation of American Scientists 
executive committee believes that any step 
which would assist other nations in achiev- 
ing an atomic military potential is a step 
toward increasing the instabilities which lead 
to war. It is our opinion that the passage of 
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this bill would be a step which is likely to 
jeopardize our long-range goal of true secu- 
rity through worldwide enforced disarma- 
ment. 


I have received a sheaf of telegrams 
which individuals have been sending, and 
I presume other Members of Congress 
have received similar correspondence. 
In the beginning I was quite attracted 
to the idea which is also suggested here 
by the federation that all such interna- 
tional cooperation in this field might be 
done under section 121 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. Yet the request was 
so strong that I was not disposed to say 
that new legislation should be turned 
down. Personally, I felt it would have 
been easier to go ahead with the British, 
and the British alone, because it seemed 
that might be as far as we wanted to go 
at this time. But I realize that other 
conditions may arise. For that reason, 
I do not object to the passage of the bill. 
I wish to point out, however, that in the 
nonnuclear part of the bill in subsection 
91 c. (1) there may be something that is 
dangerous to us. j 

I come now to another amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is the amendment of 
the Senator printed, so we may refer to 
it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The amend- 
ment I have just referred to is printed 
and is identified as “6-19-58-A.” 

The third amendment is one which I 
offered in committee, and I was voted 
down. I am happy to say I have great 
faith in the committee. I therefore as- 
sumed the committee made a good deci- 
sion; but I nonetheless desire to discuss 
the amendment again. It would add at 
section 144 c. (2) a proviso reading: 

Provided, That such nation has made sub- 
etantial progress in the development of 
atomic weapons. 


The purpose of that proposal is to limit 
the transfer of restrictive data under 
this clause, in this sensitive and impor- 
tant field, to Great Britain at the pres- 
ent time. 

Even if my amendment should not be 
adopted, I wish to emphasize that I per- 
sonally shall be very reluctant to have 
such information transferred to any na- 
tion other than Great Britain, at least 
until we have evidence that the Russians 
have developed a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine of their own. 

The purpose of section 144 e. (2) is 
to permit transfer of detailed plans and 
information on nuclear-powered sub- 
marines to other countries. We have 
given to the British plans for our nu- 
clear-powered submarine. I feel, just 
as strongly as I feel anything, that is as 
far as we should go at the present time. 

It may be said it is very easy to stop 
these things. I only wish Members of 
the Senate would find time to examine, 
at pages 37 to 41 of the hearings, the 
discussion of what happened in the case 
of the designs of the Nautilus. I tried 
to point out that I had been in the West- 
inghouse factory and I had seen an- 
other core of the Nautilus, which could 
easily be made available to other coun- 
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tries.: It was an extra core, but if some 
other nation developed a nuclear sub- 
marine, there was the powerplant ready 
to go into it. I wanted to know if we 
were to make those facilities available. 

On pages 69 to 71 of the hearings Sen- 
ators can read other testimony on what 
happened with regard to the Nautilus. 
We were presented with a report show- 
ing it was desired to transfer the secrets 
of the Nautilus. 

There is a complete chronology in the 
back of the hearings. I do not need to 
review all of it, but I wish to say there 
was raised by a member of the Commis- 
sion some question as to the security of 
Great Britain. That member, I am sure, 
was very sincere in his belief that we 
ought to look into the matter. 

We then proposed that a group be sent 
to Britain to examine the question of 
security. The group went to Britain and 
returned. We were not satisfied with the 
inspection, because the group had not 
included a member of the FBI. The 
committee then requested that the FBI 
be included in the next inspection trip. 
The FBI was included on another trip, 
and another group came back to report 
to the committee. 

I think we would all concede that the 
British might have a wholly different 
concept of the efficacy of their inspection 
system from what we might have. Some 
of us were not satisfied that the British 
had the same yardstick. In Britain a 
man can go to work for the Atomie En- 
ergy Authority without being checked by 
what we would regard as a security check 
for months or sometimes for years, 
whereas in this country a man cannot 
go to work for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission unless he has been carefully in- 
spected. That precaution is wise. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
main, or entirely, has done an extremely 
good job of investigating the individuals 
who apply for work in very sensitive 
situations. 

The British take a little different view 
of the matter. I do not say the British 
view is wrong, but I say their system 
opens the door for the transmission of 
secrets more quickly. My thought is that 
it would be too bad if the secrets of the 
Nautilus were transmitted to the British 
and fell into other hands. 

The record of the hearing is full of tes- 
timony to the effect that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomie Energy by a unanimous 
vote, from both sides of the aisle, sug- 
gested that some precautions should be 
taken. The Executive proceeded to ex- 
change the information regardless of the 
letter, which had the unanimous support 
of the committee, on the ground that 
we as a Nation were committed. 

I say to the Senate I believe a discus- 
sion is proceeding now with respect to the 
transmission of the plans of the Nautilus 
to another government. I think it would 
be too bad if, once the bill is passed, a 
similar statement should be made, “We 
are not permitted now to stop the trans- 
fer of such information to the other 
country because we are already com- 
mitted.” 

I thought it would be wise to say we 
should not transfer the plans of the 
Nautilus to a country unless such country 
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had made substantial progress in the 
development of atomic weapons. I do 
not want to tear down negotiations which 
are under way or to drastically limit the 
provisions of the bill, but I believe it 
would be wise to adopt such an amend- 
ment. If the amendment could be 
adopted, I think it would be a step in 
the right direction, because it would 
make it easier for the administration to 
say to those who might apply for the 
plans of the Nautilus, “We are not able 
to give the plans to you until you your- 
selves have done what the British have 
done; namely, until you have made sub- 
stantial progress.” 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question and an 
observation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very sorry I 
missed the earlier portion of the distin- 
guished Senator’s address, and the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PASTORE]. I was engaged in con- 
ference with some businessmen and 
lawyers from my own State, which took 
considerable time. 

I should first like to compliment and 
commend both the learned and able 
Senator from New Mexico and the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Rhode 
Island for the great contributions they 
and the other committee members have 
made and are making in this very diff- 
cult and complex field. I think it is per- 
fectly evident to all of us that this is a 
field in which we may make irretrievable 
mistakes, or, on the other hand, under 
the guidance of divine providence, may 
effect eternal and substantial good not 
only for the security and welfare of our 
country, but for the establishment of 
durable peace in the world. 

To those who have labored this year 
and in past years, and who have given 
their thought, energy, and best effort to 
the general purpose, I think we all owe a 
great debt of gratitude. 

I have been studying the proposed leg- 
islation, I may say to my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from New Mexico, 
for some time. My study of the matter 
did not commence this morning, nor yes- 
terday, nor last week. 

I should like, most respectfully, to ask 
a question of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. There has been some concern about 
the proposed legislation. I am sure the 
Senator has given this measure a great 
deal of thought. In particular, concern 
has been expressed with respect to sec- 
tion 91 c. and the term “substantial prog- 
ress” which is used in that section. 

I have in my hand a most thoughtful 
editorial from the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch which, I am advised, has been 
inserted in the Recorp by the Senator 
from New Mexico. I understand the 
Senator read to the Senate a portion of 
this editorial which I had intended, with 
the permission of the Senate, to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

If I may continue, I should like to raise 
a question for consideration of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, concerning the use 
of the term “substantial progress.” I 
realize the report on the bill contains a 
description of what the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy believes the term 
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should mean. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to give me the benefit of 
his wisdom concerning the fact that the 
definition is not placed in the bill, and 
whether he believes this might leave 
those who may be called upon—and who 
indeed will be called upon—to administer 
the act with almost unlimited discretion 
as to the meaning of the phrase “sub- 
stantial progress”? I would appreciate 
enlightenment from my learned and 
most experienced friend in this field on 
that particular point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I would be 
very happy to have the comments of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, be- 
cause the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] is a great authority in 
this field. I am not enough of a lawyer 
to know how “substantial progress” 
would be defined. 

I think the report was reasonably 
clear on that point. I think the edi- 
torial was a very good editorial. Other- 
wise, I would not have had it printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am sure of that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought the edi- 
torial pointed up the fear and worry 
many of us have. 

I believe it would be possible for the 
administration to interpret “substantial 
progress” in only one way, and that 
would be progress by a nation which 
really had done something toward 
building atomic weapons, and was not 
simply studying the theory of them, as 
many nations are. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will say to the very 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, that is a very, very complex 
question. It was an issue which caused 
us great concern in the committee. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am sure it did. 

Mr. PASTORE. We considered the 
question of how to write appropriate 
language, which was not an easy one to 
decide. We suggested covering the mat- 
ter in various ways. As a matter of 
fact, the present language is a modifica- 
tion of the original recommendation 
made by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense 
when the bill was referred to the com- 
mittee. We have tried to define the 
phrase in the report. The Senator will 
find that on page 12. 

The Senator knows, since he is an 
able lawyer, it is sometimes pretty hard 
to say in so many words exactly what 
the meaning of a phrase is. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his generous comment. I know 
it is difficult to define precisely such a 
term. 

Mr. PASTORE. We thought if we 
tried to write the definition in the law 
possibly we would establish a target for 
a fourth nation to shoot at. We did not 
want to do that. We wanted “substan- 
tial progress” to be in the law. What 
would constitute “substantial progress” 
we explained in the report, thus making 
it possible for the ultimate adjudication 
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+ Bee with us and not with somebody 
else. 

Mr. HENNINGS. May I, with the in- 
dulgence of my friend from New Mexico, 
ask another question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
desire to have me read what the report 
says as to what would constitute “sub- 
stantial progress? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Should we not 
point out that an attempt was made on 
the floor of the House to write a defini- 
tion into the bill? That attempt was 
defeated on a voice vote. 

I think the theory was that we might 
want to have some leeway as to the man- 
ner in which the law is to be adminis- 
tered. If some country had made fairly 
good progress, that country might come 
forward and say, “I have done a first- 
class job. You should let me have the 
secrets of the Nautilus, and something 
else.” We might, after looking the mat- 
ter over, want to say, “We do not think 
you are sufficiently qualified.” 

If the language is written too plainly, 
we might be caught by our own defini- 
tion. The attempt to write the defini- 
tion in the bill was defeated in the 
House. I think that was the theory on 
which it was defeated in the House. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let us not forget that 
the proposed bilateral agreement must 
come before Congress. If we do not like 
any part of it; if we do not like the na- 
tion with which it is negotiated, it is the 
ultimate decision of the Congress to 
make the adjudication. 

The language originally recommended 
was as follows: 

(1) to exchange with that nation restricted 
data concerning atomic weapons, provided 
communication of such restricted data to 
that nation is necessary to improve its 
atomic-weapon design, development, or pro- 
duction capability; and 


We did not think that went quite far 
enough. We said, “substantial” because 
we meant substantial. We explained it 
in the report. It means not the making 
of one bomb or one test, but a very de- 
tailed and complete weapons capability. 

I believe that if one reads the hear- 
ings and the report the standard we are 
prescribing is quite obvious, because it 
is admitted that of all the nations in 
the world today, the United Kingdom 
would be the only one to qualify under 
the criteria. 

Mr. HENNINGS. If I may continue, 
with the gracious consent of my friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico, let me 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that I am well aware that in the House 
the opponents of this amendment con- 
tended that it would cut down the flexi- 
bility given to the executive branch in 
negotiating agreements. I refer to the 
amendment which was proposed in the 
House by Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 
There was not very much debate on it, 
and it was defeated on a voice vote, 
after what seemed to be a very brief 
discussion, 

I think it was also said that under 
that amendment it would be more diffi- 
cult to resist other countries when they 
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met the definition of substantial prog- 
ress and came to us asking for agree- 
ments similar to those we have entered 
into or are about to enter into with the 
United Kingdom. 

I wonder if the executive branch will 
not have equal difficulty in resisting the 
nations which manage to meet the defi- 
nition contained in the committee report 
on page 12, whether or not it is written 
into the act. 

I am seeking enlightenment, let me 
say to my distinguished friends, because, 
like many other Members of the Senate, 
I have not had the benefit of the ex- 
perience, the confidential parts of the 
hearings, and the long study of which my 
friends have had the advantage. I am 
sure that this advantage has been most 
rewarding to them, but leaves some of 
us in a position of relative ignorance. 
I do not know that we can be of any 
help. At least we do not wish to be 
a hindrance upon any technical basis, 
or upon any narrow legalistic ground. 
However, these are points which I be- 
lieve have disturbed some of us, as re- 
flected in the Post-Dispatch editorial of 
last week, which came to my desk only 
today, after I had prepared some of the 
material as a basis for asking the ques- 
tions which I am propounding today. 

I address myself to both Senators. I 
wonder, if no definition is placed in the 
law itself, to what extent they think the 
executive branch may have difficulty in 
resisting the nations which manage to 
meet the definition. 

On the other hand, I wonder if, with- 
out a definition in the law itself, those 
who are to administer the act as 
amended, cannot set their own stand- 
ards for what might be held to be sub- 
stantial progress. 

Certainly I would be one of the first, 
if not the very first, to agree that we 
need all the flexibility we can have in 
the act. We do not wish to tie the 
hands of the Executive. We have been 
through that argument and that fight, 
going back to the days of the Bricker 
amendment, and other such proposals 
relating to foreign policy. 

Having served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before the last war, I recall 
that we had the same problem of giving 
the Executive power to act. Of course, 
the Executive is the architect of our 
foreign policy. That we all appreciate, 
and must understand. 

In this instance, I wonder what my 
learned friends would think about the 
degree of breadth of the flexibility which 
we vest in the Executive when it comes 
to the question of defining substantial 
progress. I have been considering offer- 
ing an amendment as follows: On page 
2, line 15, after the word “weapons” to 
insert: 
including the testing of a limited number 
of atomic weapons, the fabrication, on its 
own, of a variety of atomic weapons, and the 
construction and operation of weapons re- 
search and development laboratories, weapon 
manufacturing facilities, a weapon testing 
station, and trained personnel to operate 
each of these facilities. 


This is the same amendment which 


was rejected in the House by a voice 
vote. 
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Again, I am seeking guidance. I 
should like to know whether or not, in 
the judgment of those who have supe- 
rior knowledge in this technical field, 
such an amendment would in any wise 
impede the administration of the act, 
or whether it would make it easier. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico indulge me to 
answer? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think I realize the 
objective which the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri would like to ac- 
complish, and I believe I am conscious 
of the things which concern him about 
this particular phase of the bill. But, 
with equal sincerity, I urge him not to 
press the amendment. What he is say- 
ing now, we considered time and time 
again. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am well aware of 
that. That is why, in all deference, I 
have come here in the spirit which moves 
me today. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think it would be 
very injudicious of us to write a defini- 
tion in the law, because this is a field in 
which there is no mathematical preci- 
sion. We have not stated a definition 
in the report, but I think we have clearly 
expressed the Congressional intent. We 
did so deliberately, and for many reasons. 

I believe that all the points the Sena- 
tor has covered are covered in the re- 
port. Of course, the report is not a part 
of the law but is indicative of Congres- 
sional intent. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is a part of the 
legislative history. 

Mr. PASTORE. In connection with 
this proposed legislation there are many 
limitations and safeguards. First of all, 
the entire negotiation must be author- 
ized by the President of the United States 
after he has first determined that it will 
promote and not constitute an unrea- 
sonable risk to the common defense and 
security. In the case of section 144 b., 
which has to do with training purposes 
in connection with our allies, the nego- 
tiations must be conducted by the De- 
fense Department, for obvious reasons, 
with the assistance of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

With respect to section 144 c., which 
has to do with the building of the bomb 
itself, with respect to which the infor- 
mation is very sensitive, negotiations are 
initiated at the request of the President, 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, with 
the assistance of the Defense Depart- 
ment. That is the first step. 

Then the President must give a cer- 
tification in writing, to the Congress that 
the transfer or exchange will promote, 
and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to the common defense and security. 

Above and beyond that, the proposed 
bilateral agreement comes to us. It will 
be presented to the Congress and re- 
ferred to our committee. It must be 
specific in all its details. We will con- 
sider it. We shall have the authority, 
within 60 days, to repudiate it by con- 
current resolution. 

I think we have placed in the bill about 
all the safeguards we can place in it 
against an administration which might 
be loose—and I am not suggesting that 
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it will be loose, because I think the execu- 
tive department is just as much con- 
cerned with the security of the Nation 
as we are. 

Mr. HENNINGS. 
all administrations in the future. 
not a partisan matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. The President is just 
as much interested in that question as is 
any Member of Congress. 

We have expressed the legislative in- 
tent in the report. If, for some reason, 
it should be violated, that would be all 
the more reason why we should exercise 
our authority by means of a concurrent 
resolution. I think we have placed in 
the bill all the necessary safeguards, 
without hamstringing the administra- 
tion or handcuffing ourselves, I think it 
would be rather injudicious for us spe- 
cifically to write a definition, because, as 
Senators know, definitions can change. 
New questions can arise to affect the 
definitions, 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank my friends. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I should like to say, 
further, that the provision the Senator 
proposes should not be added to subsec- 
tion 91c on page 2 of the bill. If it is 
to be added, it should be added to section 
11 of the act as a new definition. Per- 
sonally, I would feel very bad if the 
amendment were adopted, because it 
starts off with “including the testing of 
a limited number of atomic weapons.” 
It would be better if not too many people 
were engaged in the testing of weapons, 
because then it would become more and 
more difficult to limit the amount of 
fission products diffused in the atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am indeed in- 
debted to the Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from Rhode Island. I 
believe it requires a great deal of pre- 
sumption on the part of most Members 
of the Senate who have a relatively 
superficial understanding of the subject, 
which is all that most of the Members of 
the Senate have, to offer amendments 
contrary to the wisdom of the members 
of an important committee. It would 
be utterly presumptious to undertake to 
brush aside lightheartedly the under- 
standing of Senators on the Joint Com- 
mittee. Their understanding is based 
upon their attendance at hearings. It 
is also based on their great and meticu- 
lous study of the law, the phraseology, 
and the application and implication of 
any proposed legislation which is sub- 
mitted to the Senate by such a responsi- 
ble committee. 

I have great respect for the Joint Com- 
mittee—and, of course, I have great re- 
spect for all committees of the Senate— 
and I shall, therefore, not undertake to 
transgress further by the offering of an 
amendment at this time. I shall reflect 
further on the matter and seek clarifica- 
tion of it in my own mind. 

Therefore, I would now say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that I appreciate his yielding, as I also 
appreciate the Senator from Rhode 
Island yielding to me. I appreciate the 
work the Senator from Rhode Island has 
done on this subject, as I also commend 
the work the other members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy have done 
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on it. I shall not undertake to make 
their task more difficult by offering my 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe it is de- 
sirable and very important to bring these 
points out and to discuss them. All of us 
realize that there are a great many rami- 
fications connected with these various 
matters when we get into the roots of 
some of the disturbances. It may seem 
that the disturbances are minor, but it 
is soon realized that the roots go down 
avery long way. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, for example, I should like to say 
that our committee spent almost 3 
months, or certainly the greater part of 
2 months, considering S. 2646, a bill 
which would limit the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

We have spent the past several weeks 
almost entirely on S, 11. I will not say 
that we have spent our time entirely in 
the consideration of that bill, because we 
have also considered routine nomina- 
tions and other routine matters, includ- 
ing immigration, bills, and other special 
legislation, but we have spent almost all 
of that time on S. 11, relating to anti- 
monopoly and antitrust problems. 

It is because of my appreciation of the 
difficulties of the tasks which confront 
the distinguished Senators, tasks in- 
volving many technical matters, that I 
do not wish to add to their difficulties. 
Certainly the tasks confronting the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary are not so all- 
embracing and certainly not, in terms of 
the effect upon the world, so considerable 
in impact as those faced by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. I have 
come with all humility to ask the ques- 
tions I have asked in an effort to have 
some important points clarified. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The present bilateral agreement 
we have does not permit the transfer of 
propulsion facilities or materials for 
such facilities. It states: 

The parties will not transfer or export, or 
permit transfer or export under this agree- 
ment of any material, equipment, or device 
which is primarily of a military character. 


Representative CoLE was certain that 
the law prohibited the transfer of the 
details of the Nautilus. Counsel for the 
Atomic Energy Commission thought so, 
at least for a while. So did counsel for 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Still, the information was transferred 
over the Joint Committee’s objections, 
an action which Secretary Dulles said 
stemmed from a regrettable misunder- 
standing. 

The provision on utilization facilities 
would permit the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to transfer by lease, sale, loan, 
or donation, reactors for submarines and 
nuclear materials for the reactors. 

On January 26, 1956, the Attorney 
General gave the opinion that the United 
States could give information to Britain 
on submarine propulsion systems. The 
Joint Committee was not informed of 
this opinion, even though the Attorney 
General stated in it: 

In view of the sensitive subject matter 


here involved and its apparent importance, 
I believe that, in this instance, the matter 
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should be discussed with the Joint Commit- 
tee before the agreements are entered into. 
This, presumably, would be undertaken on 
an informal basis in the Interest of ascer- 
taining preliminarily the views of the Com- 
mittee and, at the same time, permitting the 
Committee to become aware of proposed de- 
velopments in the field of international co- 
operation which might have significant ef- 
fects upon the atomic energy program. 


It was on January 26, 1956, that the 
Attorney General wrote that opinion. 
On April 18, 1956, an amendment to 
permit the exchange of nuclear subma- 
rine reactor information was submitted 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for 
consideration and approval. The Joint 
Committee was not informed. 

On May 21, 1956, at an executive hear- 
ing before the full Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on the subject of the 
foreign civilian reactor program, no 
mention was made by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the State Department 
representatives of action then under way 
to amend the agreement with the United 
Kingdom. The Director of the Reactor 
Development Division replied to a query 
of the Committee about the exchange of 
submarine propulsion information with 
the United Kingdom, as follows: 

We can at present give them none. This 
would require amendment to the agreement 
for cooperation. 


On June 5, 1956, a summary of meet- 
ings between the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada, with re- 
gard to exchange of information was sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, but no men- 
tion was made about discussions with the 
British to amend agreements for giving 
information on the submarine propulsion 
system; nor was there any mention made 
that an amendment to permit this had 
been drafted. 

It was not until June 8, 1956, that the 
first notification came from the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Joint Commit- 
tee with regard to the negotiations with 
the United Kingdom on the exchange 
of nuclear submarine information, al- 
though the negotiations had been in the 
works for a year. 

It is because of this that I feel we had 
better put into the bill every possible 
clause which will protect us against the 
possibility that agreements will be made 
and that then the Joint Committee will 
be approached and told, “Our Nation is 
now committed. You must go through 
with it, because the Nation has been 
committed.” 

By the adoption of both of my amend- 
ments, I believe the executive branch 
of the Government would be on notice 
that any agreements which went beyond 
Great Britain would receive close scru- 
tiny by Congress. 

I do not oppose close cooperation with 
Great Britain in this field, because I 
realize that our destinies, for better or 
for worse, are closely tied together. In 
the past, I have made statements criti- 
cal of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the executive branch concerning 
the method by which communication of 
nuclear submarine information has been 
made available to the British. I did 
not oppose such communication, but E 
believed that it could not be done under 
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section 144 (a) as interpreted by the 
Commission. 

Therefore I was glad when the Joint 
Committee added a section 5 to the bill 
to amend section 144 (a) to provide that 
only “civilian reactor development” 
could be transferred under section 144 
(a) (2) in the future. 

Mr. President, I realize that this is an 
important measure, and I, as well as my 
colleagues on the Joint Committee, have 
given the matter long and careful 
thought and attention. I do not oppose 
the purposes of the bill. I approve of 
the restrictive standards added by the 
Joint Committee, and I would feel hap- 
pier if the additional restrictions which 
I now propose should also be added to 
the bill, because I believe that they 
would further improve it. 

I should like again to commend my 
colleague the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] for his many hours of 
work and thoughtful attention which he 
has given this matter, and also my col- 
league from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], 
as well as the other members of the 
Joint Committee. I can assure my col- 
leagues in the Senate that the Joint 
Committee will carefully scrutinize every 
proposed agreement under the proposed 
legislation in order to provide full pro- 
tection to our national security. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator in- 
tend to offer an amendment now? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I call up my amend- 
ment “A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out lines 11 through 
15, and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘weapons;”’. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “Pro- 
vided, however,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Provided, That 
the transfer of any parts described in 
clause (1) or any material described in 
clause (4) to any such nation is neces- 
sary to improve its atomic weapon 
design, development, or fabrication ca- 
pability and provided that nation has 
made substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons: And 
provided further”. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates merely to the non- 
nuclear parts to be transferred under 
91c (1) of the bill. I say frankly to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that I think 
the amendment should be taken to con- 
ference to ascertain if there is anything 
to this point. I believe it is an impor- 
tant point, and that it could be met 
without serious damage. : 

Mr. PASTORE. With that under- 
standing, I have consulted with the 
senior member of the subcommittee on 
the other side of the aisle, and we are 
perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. We 
realize that this is a very sensitive area. 
It is a very difficult matter to discuss 
fully on the floor as openly as we would 
like without compromising classified in- 
formation. I think, however, we must 
say all that can be said, and if we take 
the amendment to conference, we can 
reach a better understanding in the in- 
terest of the Nation. Upon that condi- 
tion, I am perfectly willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I may say to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, that I agree 
with him that there is nothing in the 
bill which has not. been thoroughly dis- 
cussed time and time again in the sub- 
committee, and really in the full com- 
mittee, when we arrived at the lan- 
guage in the original bill. 

It may be that some language can be 
devised around the table again, after a 
few days of work, which might be more 
desirable. But I think the committee 
did everything which in its judgment 
was necessary to protect the country 
against any danger, and to help the na- 
tions which might cooperate with us 
hereafter. It was the view of the com- 
mittee that there is nothing in the bill 
which is inimical or dangerous to our 
own national defense. 

The committee staff has prepared a 
list of protections which are included in 
the bill against any dangerous actions 
which may be taken by the administra- 
tion, Department of State, or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CONDITIONS, LIMITATIONS, AND PROCEDURES TO 
SAFEGUARD EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND 
MATERIAL AS PROPOSED IN H., R. 12716 
All cooperation, whether it pertains to the 

transfer of material or communication of 

classified information for military purposes, 
requires: 

1. A determination by the President. that 
it will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security. 

On the basis of testimony received during 
the hearings, it is contemplated that this 
determination could be delegated to the AEC 
and the Department of Defense, the two 
agencies most concerned with such ex- 
changes. Such delegation would take the 
form of an Executive order. In the event of 
disagreement between the two agencies, the 
President personally will make such deter- 
mination. 

2. The cooperating nation or, in those cases 
under section 144b, where the recipient is a 
regional defense organization, such as NATO, 
the organization must be participating with 
the United States, pursuant to an interna- 
tional arrangement and making substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security. . 

3. All cooperation must be undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into and 
in accordance with section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. Under sec- 
tion 123, additional limitations and condi- 
tions are specified and must be included in 
all such agreements. They are: 

(a) The terms, conditions, duration, na- 
ture and scope of the cooperation. (This 
requires that the agreement be most explicit 
as to what will be involved in the exchange.) 

(b) A guaranty by the cooperating nation 
that security safeguards and standards, as 
set forth in the agreement for cooperation, 
will be maintained, (In those agreements to 
date, involving military information ex- 
changes, AEC and DOD security personnel 
check and review security standards, both in 
theory and in actual practice.) 

(c) A guaranty by the cooperating party 
that any material or any restricted data to 
be transferred pursuant to the agreement will 
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not be made available to unauthorized per- 
sons or transferred beyond the jurisdiction of 
the cooperating party except as specified in 
the agreement for cooperation. 

4. The proposed agreement for cooperation 
must be submitted to the President for his 
approval, and the President, in writing, must 
make a determination that the performance 
of the proposed agreement “will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security.” 

5. The proposed agreement together with 
the Presidential approval and determina- 
tion, in writing, will have to be submitted 
to the Congress and referred to the Joint 
Committee and will not take effect until it 
has rested 60 days before the Joint Commit- 
tee while Congress is in session. 

6. The proposed agreement would not be- 
come effective if, during the 60-day period, 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution of 
disapproval, 

The above conditions, procedures, and re- 
quirements are necessary in all transfers of 
military material and all communication of 
classified information for military purposes. 
In addition, there are other safeguards prior 
to the transfer of nuclear material for 
Weapons use and the communication of clas- 
sified information of a type that would en- 
able the recipient to design and fabricate 
a nuclear weapon. These highly sensitive 
areas of material and information could 
only be transferred after the above 5 pro- 
tective safeguards have been complied with 
and then only to a nation that has already 
made substantial progress in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons and when the 
information or material is necessary to 
improve the atomic weapon design, devel- 
opment, or fabrication capability of the 
cooperating nation. These two additional 
provisos affecting the most sensitive type of 
information and material (secs. 91c (4) and 
144c (1)), in effect, eliminates this type of 
cooperation to only one ally, as of not only 
today but in the foreseeable future—Great 
Britain. 

If you will refer to page 12, paragraph 5 
of the committee report, you will note what 
minimum standards would have to be met 
before a nation would be considered to have 
made “substantial progress” in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. This was not in- 
cluded, by definition, in the bill because 
it was not considered desirable to set a spe- 
cific standard that might encourage a na- 
tion to attempt to achieve—and thus achiev- 
ing it—believe it automatically would qual- 
ify for this type of information and ma- 
terial. It is not the intent of the proposed 
legislation to encourage fourth, fifth, or ad- 
ditional nations to achieve nuclear weapon 
capability. It is hoped that in addition to 
assisting friendly nations in our mutual de- 
fense that this additional assistance will 
eliminate the psychological desire of addi- 
tional nations to achieve nuclear weapon 
capability. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
great safeguard is that Congress can 
always take a second look at any agree- 
ment entered into, and by a concurrent 
resolution veto such programs as are en- 
tered into by the administration under 
the leadership of the Department of 
State or the Department of Defense. 

With that understanding, I shall be 
glad to agree with the chairman of the 
subcommittee and to sit down at the 
conference table to work out some im- 
proved language. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in ac- 
cord with the statement by the Senator 
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from Rhode Island that he will accept 
the amendment and take it to confer- 
ence. I am in agreement with him, but 
not for the purpose of having the 
amendment taken to conference and 
then withdrawn. I am certain the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island has no such in- 
tention. But if there is a way to clarify 
something which has been agreed upon 
after 4 months’ consideration by the 
committee, I am agreeable to doing so. 

I again call attention to the fact that 
the proposed legislation was discussed 
pro and con, sentence by sentence, line 
by line, semicolon by semicolon, and 
period by period, for 4 months. As a 
member of the subcommittee, I am per- 
fectly willing to discuss it further, to 
see if there is better language which 
can be used to accomplish the necessary 
purpose of protecting the United States 
and our interests. Of course, the pro- 
tection of the country really comes first. 
So I join with the Senator from Rhode 
Island in a willingness, so far as I am 
concerned, to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jackson in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated “6-19- 
58-B” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 2, 
after the semicolon, it is proposed to 
insert “and.” 

On page 7, line 4, strike out “and.” 

On page 7, line 4, strike out lines 5 
through 10. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment would strike out the words 
in subsection 144b (5) which relate to 
other classes of information and other 
military applications of atomic energy. 

I have tried my very best to find out 
what they are, I cannot ascertain what 
they are. A good case might be made. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have consulted 
with my colleagues, the ranking mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on the other 
side of the aisle and here again we are 
perfectly willing to take the amendment 
to conference, in the hope that we can 
provide language, if possible, to carry out 
the original intent. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Rhode Island has certainly cor- 
rectly stated the agreement, so far as 
Senators on this side of the aisle are con- 
cerned. The particular section referred 
to, section (5) on page 7, was the sub- 
ject of definite and rather substantial 
discussion among the members of the 
committee when the bill was being for- 
mulated. No substitute language was 
offered. No motion to strike that par- 
ticular paragraph was offered in the 
committee. It is not couched in the 
clearest language, so far as concerns ex- 
actly what it may mean in all of its 
ramifications. But, as I recall, the sub- 
committee and the full committee itself 
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thought it was probably a good section 
to leave in the bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing to try to clarify this sec- 
tion, if that can be done in a public stat- 
ute, and I join with the Senator from 
Rhode Island in accepting the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
had intended to offer my amendment 
designated “6-19-58-C.” I have talked 
long and earnestly with the chairman 
of the subcommittee about it. He vio- 
lently objects to the amendment. I can 
only say that one who is convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion 
still. I still think the amendment might 
have been offered; but in view of the 
long, hard work of the Senator from 
Rhode Island on this matter, I have no 
intention of offering it. 

In response to the Senator from Iowa, 
I did offer identical language in the 
committee on this amendment, but was 
voted down. On the other amendments, 
I read every word in the hearings. As I 
read them, I was struck by the fact that 
no one gave an answer to the question 
the amendment raises. I had not been 
cognizant of that fact before, but I did 
persuade myself that an answer had not 
been given. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
New Mexico is perfectly correct. I do 
not think anyone is too well satisfied 
with the explanation. But I daresay if 
I expected an amendment on any part 
bd me bill, I expected it at this point the 
east. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no further 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, as 
the junior Senator on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I am some- 
what reluctant to make these remarks. 

I am in disagreement with the con- 
clusions reached by the overwhelming 
majority of the membership of the joint 
committee. I think the bill has been 
materially strengthened since the orig- 
inal proposal for this program has been 
submitted to the committee by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Notwith- 
standing the questionable status, if not 
the actual disintegration, of NATO dur- 
ing the past decade, it is now proposed 
to take additional steps which I believe 
will relieve our allies in Europe of the 
necessity of fully utilizing their own re- 
sources to develop nuclear weapons. 

I am fully aware that my criticism 
of this legislation will not affect its 
adoption; however, I want to make the 
record clear that I am vigorously op- 
posed to making one-way agreements 
with countries ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of strengthening our own national 
defense and helping other free nations. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has rendered a real service in point- 
ing out the necessity of providing some 
veto power for the Congress over these 
agreements. Instead of placing such 
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negotiations under the secrecy of being 
“classified,” it will now be possible for 
the Congress and the Joint Committee 
to have an opportunity to review each 
proposed agreement and to pass a con- 
current resolution of disapproval to pre- 
vent such a proposed agreement from 
becoming affective if such is the will of 
the Congress. 

The recent tragice developments affect- 
ing the security and stability of France 
will undoubtedly cause many serious re- 
percussions in NATO. When the United 
States negotiates new agreements to 
make nuclear weapons and nuclear in- 
formation available to Great Britain, it 
is inevitable that France will charge 
that it is being discriminated against. 
It is also conceivable that other free na- 
tions will take the same position, and 
it will be difficult for our country to ra- 
tionalize that one of our allies is entitled 
to such materials for military uses 
while another free nation, just as im- 
portant in the concept of NATO, will 
be denied comparable treatment. 

Mr. President, under this legislation 
agreements are designed so that Great 
Britain would likely be the only recipient 
of weapons and information. This 
would weaken NATO by making other 
members poorly armed dependent on 
the United States and Britain for atomic 
defense. In today’s warfare, even small 
tactical weapons will be atomic and any 
nation not equipped would be helpless 
in case of invasion. When data or ma- 
terials are sent to one nation, other 
NATO powers would expect similar 
treatment and much anti-American sen- 
timent would be created by preferen- 
tial treatment to one power. 

Great Britain has lax security regula- 
tions, as has been revealed on many oc- 
casions in the past. The Soviet Union 
cannot keep pace with our scientific de- 
velopments, atomwise, and one of their 
most important cold war activities is 
trying to steal atomic secrets. Once 
these weapons were out of the country, 
although presumably under the control 
of the United States, they would be sub- 
ject to the security provisions of other 
nations. 

Mr. President, the supplying of atomic 
data and weapons to other countries 
would mean the loss of our own secrets. 
Nations with some atomie know-how 
could duplicate the weapons and, under 
the program of materials sharing, could 
secure a limited amount of nuclear ma- 
terial with which to fashion a complete 
weapon. 

Nations such as France and Italy are 
politically unstable. If they were to 
have Communist-controlled govern- 
ments, even if for only a brief period, all 
the weapons we had stockpiled in those 
nations would be lost to the Soviets or 
to satellites of the Soviets. 

If these weapons are to be ready for 
war, they will have to be complete; and 
in that event we would be depending on 
foreign troops of questionable loyalty to 
defend them against seizure by a Com- 
munist-controlled government. The 
alternative would be to garrison in those 
countries large numbers of United States 
troops, with orders to fight to protect 
the weapons stockpile—in short, an 
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armed camp within the borders of an 
allied power. 

Furthermore, by means of a difference 
of interpretation in regard to the need 
for such weapons, France and other 
smaller nations could demand that such 
weapons be used for small wars, or in 
dealing with internal problems. 

Mr. President, the pending bill pre- 
sents an unworkable program which 
might be an irritant, rather than a help, 
to our allies. 

The proposed agreement is not in the 
best interests of the United States, inas- 
much as we stand to exchange more 
atomic secrets than we would gain. 
Likewise, the bill would place in jeopardy 
our own national security in the impor- 
tant field of nuclear-weapons develop- 
ment. Great Britain would be given an 
advantage in connection with the pur- 
chase of atomic material for reactors. 
We are unable to obtain plans for the 
Calder Hall plant, because the British 
claim that private corporations in Eng- 
land own the plant design. 

Mr. President, it is noteworthy that 
under date of June 16, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post the fol- 
lowing article: 

Japan To Buy BririsH Atomic ELECTRIC 

PLANT 

Lonpon, June 16.—Britain and Japan 
signed an agreement today under which the 
Japanese will buy a British-built atomic 
electric powerplant designed to withstand 
earthquakes. 

At the same time, Japan signed a 10-year 
agreement with the United States in Wash- 
ington. The United States will provide 
Japan with 2,700 kilograms of enriched 
uranium for atomic power reactors. 

Both agreements must be ratified by the 
Japanese Parliament, 

The Japanese are seeking bids from four 
British concerns for the construction of the 
atomic plant. It will cost about £30 million 
($84 million). 

The plant will be in the 140,000-kilowatt 
class. It will have built-in modifications 
providing protection against earthquakes, 
which plague Japan. 

A statement issued by the Foreign Office 
said the agreement covered the exchange 
of unclassified technical and operation in- 
formation as well as British assistance in 
the construction of atomic powerplants in 
Japan. 


Mr. President, it is apparent that as 
we plan to exchange very vital and prob- 
ably classified atomic materials and 
know-how with Great Britain, the record 
shows clearly that we have never re- 
ceived a quid pro quo. It is unreason- 
able for the United States, through the 
Congress or through the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to insist that as we make 
available our $15 billion worth of re- 
search and know-how to some of the 
other free nations, we are justified in 
asking that, as we seek to strengthen 
them—whether in peacetime uses or in 
the potential military uses of nuclear 
power—they make some moves so that 
we as a Nation will better be able to 
discharge our responsibilities to the rest 
of the Free World? 

Admiral Rickover, in testimony before 
the Joint Committee, stated that we have 
not yet received any information from 
Great Britain in exchange for the in- 
formation we gave that country in regard 
to the Nautilus. 
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Likewise, on pages 12 and 13 of the 
hearings on gas-cooled reactors, Ken- 
neth Davis, attorney of the AEC Division 
of Reactor Development, testified that 
the United States was not able to obtain 
details on fabricating fuel elements, but 
that the United States has given the 
British full information on fuel elements 
of submarines. 

Mr. President, I call attention to these 
developments, not because it is pleasant 
to be critical of a great ally such as Great 
Britain, but merely in order to sound a 
warning that it is in the interest of main- 
taining the security and the military su- 
periority of the free nations that the 
United States be kept strong. I do not 
believe we can continually dissipate our 
resources and still expect to measure up 
to the expectations of our own allies. 

Mr. President, about 1 year ago we im- 
plemented participation by the United 
States in the International Atomie En- 
ergy Agency. We were fortunate that a 
former Member of Congress, Sterling 
Cole, was selected to head that inter- 
nationalagency. However, whenever an 
innovation or new proposal is submitted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission or by 
any other agency in the executive branch 
of the Government, or even by the Con- 
gress, a deliberate attempt seems to be 
made to submerge the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues in 
the Congress to consider the following: 
In view of our responsibilities, is the 
step now proposed a reasonable and 
defensible one? 

Recently the Joint Committee con- 
sidered briefly a proposal which was 
submitted to implement EURATOM, 
which consists of the three low coun- 
tries, and Germany, Italy, and France. 
I have just been handed a release by the 
President, dated June 23, 1958, with a 
message from the White House submit- 
ting a plan for implementation of 
EURATOM. Mr. President, without 
having had an opportunity to read this 
message from the President, I believe it 
is timely to point out—as was testified 
before our committee a few weeks ago 
by members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—that a proposal will likely be 
made, and submitted to the Congress, 
and I assume that this message from 
the White House does that very thing— 
that the United States make available 
probably $200 million worth of atomic 
fuel for the subsidizing of 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts of nuclear power in EURATOM. 

Mr. President, perhaps this is a com- 
mendable and laudable objective. But 
it is quite significant that we are pursu- 
ing this goal with the understanding 
that we shall try to develop this 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts of nuclear power for these 
European countries within a period of 
5 years. But members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission testified that it will 
require 10 years for the same develop- 
ment to be reached in the United States. 

Mr. President, nothing could empha- 
size more clearly the point I am seeking 
to make at this time than to state that 
as we in the United States recognize the 
great potentialities of nuclear power for 
both peacetime and military uses— 
developments that are vitally important 
to the security of the entire Free World, 
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including the protection and safeguard- 
ing of our own country—we propose to 
initiate a program to help these coun- 
tries in Western Europe to attain self- 
sufficiency in this field in 5 years, where- 
as the United States will require 10 
years to reach the same goal. 

Mr. President, the other day, at a 
hearing before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee which was considering our 
national defense budget of approxi- 
mately $41 billion for the next fiscal 
year, testimony was submitted by the 
Secretary of the Navy and by the Chief 
of Naval Operations, who recommended 
the cancellation of a contract for the re- 
building or conversion of antisubmarine 
vessels. They testified that the United 
States had already invested approxi- 
mately $6 million in the conversion of 
these two ships, which they contended 
were vital to the naval defense of the 
United States. But it was recommended 
to the President that he cancel the two 
contracts because it was not possible for 
the Department of the Navy to make 
available, from its tremendous budget, 
$13 million to complete the rebuilding 
of the two ships. 

Mr. President, consider the signifi- 
cance of such a development. In the 
consideration of programs such as the 
one now before the Senate we recognize 
no restrictions or limitations so far as 
financial assistance is concerned be- 
cause it is argued that we must 
strengthen the free nations of the world. 
But is it a mark of strength and dis- 
tinction which we highly value in this 
country to admit that we cannot spend 
$13 million to complete the rebuilding of 
two vessels deemed to be essential to na- 
tional defense? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was present when the 
testimony to which the Senator has re- 
ferred was given. If I recall, more than 
$6 million was involved; the amount was 
$8 million. The point I wish to make is 
that, notwithstanding the statement 
that it was desired to postpone the con- 
struction of the vessels mentioned by 
the Senator, it was also testified the 
department wished to build similar ves- 
sels in a future program, which would 
probably cost 2 or 3 times as much as 
the ones now in existence. As I recall, 
the amount involved was $8 million, in- 
stead of the $6 million which the Senator 
has mentioned. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for his contribu- 
tion. It was suggested by the Senator 
from Idaho that possibly we might qual- 
ify the Department of the Navy, under 
our foreign-aid program, to obtain the 
essential $13 million. We all know we 
authorized the expenditure of billions of 
dollars to help our so-called allies every- 
where, not only in the way of economic 
aid but also military aid. We propose 
to stand guard for the free nations of 
the world in the atomic field of devel- 
opment on the seas, in the air, and 
everywhere else. Yet we have an admis- 
sion by the Secretary of the Navy that 
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he could not find available $13 million to 
complete this vitally important job. 

As we generate this kind of coopera- 
tion among the free nations of the world, 
our own military budget is constantly 
expanding, our responsibility is increas- 
ing, and our national debt is reaching 
new peaks. Of course, we want our al- 
lies to be strong, but we must not over- 
look essential safeguards in order to 
keep the United States strong also. 

Having an opportunity to serve as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as. well as the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and being aware of de- 
velopments throughout the world today, 
I feel it incumbent upon me to be a 
realist. We must consider how far this 
Nation can go, when it faces in the next 
fiscal year a deficit of 10 or 12 billion 
dollars, in assuming unrestricted respon- 
sibility, not only in supporting other free 
nations, and making available for their 
needs our Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, I want the United 
States to remain strong and to maintain 
leadership among the free nations of 
the world. I contend we have reached 
the point where we must make a reap- 
praisal of all the financial obligations 
which we are so nonchalantly assuming, 
because we may reach the time when the 
American people will revolt against as- 
suming the burdens of nations through- 
out the world. 

Mr. President, I have stated a sum- 
mary of the reasons why I find it diffi- 
cult—very difficult—week by week to 
commit the United States to tremen- 
dous expenditures, because I think, in the 
face of rapidly mounting inflationary 
trends, we as Members of the Senate have 
a responsibility to look and listen before 
it is too late. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say only a word or so before a 
final vote shall be taken on the pending 
bill. My views on this subject have been 
recorded in the votes taken on the 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and on the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency Treaty 
which was submitted last year. 

In both those cases I voted in the nega- 
tive. I voted against the act authoriz- 
ing negotiations for the sharing or giving 
away of atomic energy material or infor- 
mation by this country, and I likewise 
voted against the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

I shall vote against the pending bill. 
I shall not undertake to go into de- 
tails of the reasons why I shall cast that 
vote. I have consistently rejected the 
argument that it would strengthen the 
so-called Free World to disseminate more 
widely information about the making of 
atomic weapons or by distributing atomic 
weapons to those who are associated with 
us in various pacts or treaties. To my 
mind, quite the contrary will be the re- 
sult of the proposed legislation. We shall 
weaken the Free World. If we undertake 
to discriminate and to give nuclear 
weapons to 1 or 2 countries, we are cer- 
tain to cause very bitter feelings on the 
part of others who think they are equally 
entitled to them. 

Mr. President, I realize that statement 
of itself is a contradiction of my opening 
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remarks that I did not intend to discuss 
the matter. I heard there would be no 
record vote. I assume it is well that 
there will be no record vote, because the 
Senate is overwhelmingly committed to 
the policy suggested. The Senate, by a 
substantial majority, has accepted every 
thesis of sharing or giving which has been 
advanced by the Department of State. 
It is bad enough in other fields, Mr. 
President, but in this field I regard it as 
being particularly tragic. 

I merely wish to have the Recorp show 
that I shall vote in the negative on the 
passage of the pending bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 3912 be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 12716. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
12716) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments made to the Senate bill on the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] be inserted at the cor- 
responding places in the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? Without objection, 
the request of the Senator from Rhode 
Island is agreed to. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
cone: and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H, R, 12716) was passed, as 
amended, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 91 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“c. The President may authorize the Com- 
mission or the Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of the other, to cooperate 
with another nation and, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 57, 62, or 81, to 


transfer by sale, lease, or loan to that na- 
tion, in accordance with terms and condi- 
tions of a program approved by the Presi- 
dent— 

“(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
to improve that nation’s state of training 
and operational readiness; 

“(2) utilization facilities for military ap- 
plications; and 

“(3) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, 
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production of, or use in utilization facilities 
for military applications; and 

“(4) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, 
or use in atomic weapons. 
whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and each proposed 
transfer arrangement for the nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons, utilization facilities 
or source, byproduct, or specia? nuclear ma- 
terial will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security, while such other nation is 
participating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement by 
substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, That 
the transfer of any parts described in clause 
(1) or any material described in clause (4) 
to any such nation is necessary to improve 
its atomic weapon design, development, or 
fabrication capability and provided that na- 
tion has made substantial progress in the 
development of atomic weapons: And pro- 
vided further, That the cooperation is un- 
dertaken pursuant to an agreement en- 
tered into in accordance with section 123: 
And provided further, That if an agreement 
for cooperation arranged pursuant to this 
subsection provides for transfer of utiliza- 
tion facilities for military applications the 
Commission, or ‘the Department of Defense 
with respect to cooperation it has been 
authorized to undertake, may authorize any 
person to transfer such utilization facilities 
for military applications in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of this subsection 
and of the agreement for cooperation.” 

Src. 2. Section 92 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 92. Prohibition: It shall be unlaw- 
ful, except as provided in section 91, for any 
person to transfer or receive in interstate or 
foreign commerce, manufacture, produce, 
transfer, acquire, possess, import, or export 
any atomic weapon. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to modify the provi- 
sions of subsection 31 a. or section 101.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 123 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: ` 

“Sec. 123. Cooperation with other na- 
tions: No cooperation with any nation or 
regional defense organization pursuant to 
section 54, 57, 64, 82, 91, 103, 104, or 144 shail 
be undertaken until— 

“a, the Commission or, in the case of 
those agreements for cooperation arranged 
pursuant to subsection 91 c. or 144 b. which 
are to be implemented by the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Defense has 
submitted to the President the proposed 
agreement for cooperation, together with 
its recommendations thereon, which pro- 
posed agreement shall include (1) the terms, 
conditions, duration, nature, and scope of 
the cooperation; (2) a guaranty by the co- 
operating party that security safeguards and 
standards as set forth in the agreement for 
cooperation will be maintained; (3) except 
in the case of those agreements for coopera- 
tion arranged pursuant to subsection 91 c. 
a guaranty by the cooperating party that 
any material. to be transferred pursuant to 
such agreement will not be used for atomic 
weapons, or for research on or development 
of atomic weapons or for any other military 
purpose; and (4) a guaranty by the co- 
operating party that any material or any 
restricted data to be transferred pursuant 
to the agreement for cooperation will not 
be transferred to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the cooperating 
party, except as specified in the agreement 
for cooperation.” 

Sec. 4. Section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended in sub- 
section b. by deleting the word “and” at 
the end thereof; in subsection c. by chang- 
ing the period at the end thereof to a semi- 
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colon and inserting thereafter “and”; and 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“d. the proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion, together with the approval and deter- 
mination of the President, if arranged pur- 
suant to subsection 91 c., 144 b., or 144 c., has 
been submitted to the Congress and referred 
to the Joint Committee and a period of 60 
days has elapsed while Congress is in session, 
but any such proposed agreement for coop- 
eration shall not become effective if during 
such 60-day period the Congress passes a 
concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that it does not favor the proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation: Provided, however, 
That during the 85th Congress such period 
shall be 30 days (in computing such 60 days, 
or 30 days, as the case may be, there shall be 
excluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days) .” 

Sec. 5. Selection 144 a. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“a, The President may authorize the Com- 
mission to cooperate with another nation 
and to communicate to that nation re- 
stricted data on— 

“(1) refining, purification, and subsequent 
treatment of source material; 

“(2) civilian reactor development; 

“(3) production of special nuclear mate- 
rial; 

“(4) health and safety; 

“(5) industrial and other applications of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes; and 

“(6) research and development relating to 

the foregoing: 
Provided, however, That no such cooperation 
shall involve the communication of re- 
stricted data relating to the design or fabri- 
cation of atomic weapons: And provided fur- 
ther, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement for cooperation 
entered into in accordance with section 123, 
or is undertaken pursuant to an agreement 
existing on the effective date of this act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 144 b. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“b. The President may authorize the De- 
partment of Defense, with the assistance of 
the Commission, to cooperate with another 
nation or with a regional defense organiza- 
tion to which the United States is a party, 
and to communicate to that nation or organ- 
ization such restricted data (including de- 
sign information) as is necessary to— 

“(1) the development of defense plans; 

“(2) the training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; 

“(3) the evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons and other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy; and 

“(4) the development of compatible deliv- 
ery systems for atomic weapons; 
whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and the proposed com- 
munication of the restricted data will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and secur- 
ity, while such other nation or organization 
is participating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement by 
substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, how- 
ever, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123.” 

Sec. 7. Section 144 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“c. In addition to the cooperation author- 
ized in subsections 144 a. and 144 b., the 
President may authorize the Commission, 
with the assistance of the Department of 
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pee to cooperate with another nation 
and— 

“(1) to exchange with that nation re- 
stricted data concerning atomic weapons: 
Provided, That communication of such re- 
stricted data to that nation is necessary to 
improve its atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment, or fabrication capability and provided 
that nation has made substantial progress in 
the development of atomic weapons; and 

“(2) to communicate or exchange with 
that nation restricted data concerning re- 
search, development, or design, of military 
reactors, 
whenever the President determines that the 
proposed cooperation and the communica- 
tion of the proposed restricted data will 
promote and will not constitute an unrea- 
sonable risk to the common defense and 
security, while such other nation is partici- 
pating with the United States pursuant to 
an international arrangement by substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security: Provided, however, 
That the cooperation is undertaken pursuant 
to an agreement entered into in accordance 
with section 123. 

“d. The President may authorize any 
agency of the United States to communicate 
in accordance with the terms and conditions 
of an agreement for cooperation arranged 
pursuant to subsection 144 a., b., or c., such 
restricted data as is determined to be trans- 
missible under the agreement for cooperation 
involved.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, S. 3912 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
request a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. Pastore, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr. Gore, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, 
and Mr. Bricker conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore) to lay on the table the motion 
of the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, as I 
indicated to the Senate at the time I 
submitted Senate Resolution 297, my 
purpose in so doing was to insure a full 
study by the Congress of Reorganiza- 
tior. Plan No. 1 of 1958. It was my 
position that since Congress authorized 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion in its present form, Congress was 
obligated to study any proposed changes 
in its organization and operations. 

The effects of the proposed reorgan- 
ization are of such magnitude it was 
necessary in the best interest of our 
country that they be most carefully ex- 
plored and clarified. 

I was gratified that the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished Senator 
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from Minnesota, held prompt hearings 
on my resolution. May I say that I am 
deeply impressed with the extensive ex- 
ploration and study made by the com- 
mittee of the proposed reorganization. I 
should like to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota and his col- 
‘leagues on the committee for the excel- 
lent and diligent job they did. They 
performed a valuable and necessary serv- 
ice to the Government and the people of 
the Nation in clarifying and delineating 
the effects of the reorganization plan. 

Although I am generally opposed to 
placing an operating agency under the 
immediate control of the President, I 
shall not take issue with the committee’s 
conclusion that the advantages of vest- 
ing the broad nonmilitary defense re- 
sponsibilities in the President far out- 
weigh any difficulties which may arise 
from this arrangement. I note in the 
committee’s report that truly operating 
functions in the nonmilitary defense pro- 
grams will be carried out through reg- 
ular departments and agencies as the 
functions become well enough defined to 
make this possible. The committee re- 
ported this pattern has already been 
established for numerous operating 
functions which the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration have delegated to 
other departments and agencies. This, 
of course, in a measure overcomes my 
objection to the general proposition of 
operating agencies being placed directly 
under the Office of the President. 

It is extremely important to note the 
committee has gone on record to the ef- 
fect that while it looks with approval 
upon a consolidation of nonmilitary de- 
fense functions in a single agency in the 
Executive Office of the President, there 
should be no subordination of civil de- 
fense as a secondary mission or as a sub- 
division of the total nonmilitary de- 
fense program, wherein it would lose its 
nationwide identity or be relegated to 
anything but a first-line operating 
agency. The ever-present threat facing 
cur Nation makes it mandatory that no 
action be taken to diminish to the slight- 
est degree the importance of civil de- 
fense activities. 

The committee has wisely expressed its 
objection to any intention to transfer 
the employees of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration now stationed in 
Battle Creek, Mich., to Washington, D. C. 
During the course of the hearings the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
made a most cogent and important state- 
ment which I should like to quote: 

Civil defense is not in Washington. At 
best, we have here planning, education, 
training and material; the heart and core, 
the backbone of the civil defense structure 
in this country is in the grassroots. 


I agree wholeheartedly with this sound 
philosophy. Retention of the present fa- 
cilities of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration at Battle Creek is in keeping 
with this philosophy. Further, such re- 
tention is necessary and proper in or- 
der to insure the continuation of the dis- 
persal program of essential defense 
agencies. 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid aside temporarily, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1674, H. R. 
7999, to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7999) to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R, 7999) to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA FOR THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the acting 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], with reference 
to Calendar No. 192, S. 495. It was in- 
tended that the Senate take up the bill 
earlier in the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. However, the Senator 
from Connecticut was not present. I 
understand the Senator from Connecti- 
cut either has returned or has sent notice 
he has no objection to having the biil 
considered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Montana would allow us to have 
the bill passed this evening. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. I 
understand there is no opposition to the 
biil. I hope the Senator will seek recog- 
nition from the Chair, present the bill, 
and have it passed in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to have 
the bill passed, if it meets with approval. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It meets with the 
approval of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 192, S. 495, to au- 
thorize the acquisition of the remaining 
property in square 725 in the District of 
Columbia and the construction thereon 
of additional facilities for the United 
States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
ke to authorize the acquisition of the 

property in square 725 in the 
District of Columbia and the construc- 
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tion thereon of additional facilities for 
the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 495) to 
authorize the acquisition of the remain- 
ing property in square 725 in the District 
of Columbia and the construction there- 
on of additional facilities for the United 
States Senate, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Works, 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That in addition to the real property con- 
tained in square 725 in the District of Co- 
lumbia heretofore acquired as a site for an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate under the provisions of the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, 
approved June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1028), the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direction 
of the Senate Office Building Commission, is 
hereby authorized to acquire, on behalf of 
the United States, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, transfer, or otherwise, for purposes of 
extension of such site or for additions to the 
United States Capitol Grounds, all other 
publicly or privately owned real property (in- 
cluding alleys or parts of alleys and streets) 
contained in said square 725 in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That upon the ac- 
quisition of such real property by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol on behalf of the United 
States, such property shall be subject to the 
provisions of the act of July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 
718), in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the present Senate Office Building 
and the grounds and sidewalks surround- 
ing the same. 

Sec. 2, For the purposes of this act and of 
such act of June 25, 1948, square 725 shall be 
deemed to extend to the outer. face of the 
curbs surrounding such square. 

Sec. 3. Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under this act shall be conducted in 
accordance with the act entitled “an act to 
provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia, for the use of the 
United States,” approved March 1, 1929 (16 
D. C. Code, secs. 619-644). 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any real property owned by the 
United Staces and contained in square 725 
shall, upon request of the Architect of the 
Capitol, made with the approval of the Senate 
Office Building Commission, be transferred to 
the jurisdiction and control of the Architect 
of the Capitol, and any alley, or part thereof, 
contained in such square, shall be closed 
and yacated by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with any re- 
quest therefor made by the Architect of the 
Capitol with the approval of such Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.5. Upon acquisition of any real prop- 
erty pursuant to this act, the Architect of the 
Capitol, when directed by the Senate Office 
Building Commission to so act, is authorized 
to provide for the demolition and/or removal 
of any buildings or other structures on, or 
constituting a part of, such property and, 
pending demolition, to lease any or all of 
such property for such periods and under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the United States and 
to provide for the maintenance and protec- 
tion of such property. 

Sec. 6. The jurisdiction of the Capitol Po- 
lice shall extend over any real property ac- 
quired under this act. Upon completion of 
the acquisition of all properties in square 
725, herein authorized to be acquired, the 
following streets shall become a part of the 
United States Capitol Grounds and as such 
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shall be subject to the provisions of Public 
Law 570, 79th Congress, as amended: First 
Street NE., between Constitution Avenue 
and C Street; C Street NE., between First and 
Second Streets. Such streets shall continue 
under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and said Commissioners shall continue to be 
responsible for the maintenance and im- 
provement thereof, except that the Capitol 
Police Board shall have exclusive charge and 
control over the parking and impounding of 
vehicles on such streets and the Capitol Po- 
lice shall be responsible for the enforcement 
of such parking regulations as may be pro- 
mulgated by the Capitol Police Board. 

Sec. 7, The Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts and to make such other expenditures, 
including expenditures for personal and other 
services, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 8. The appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act is hereby authorized. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on both 
sides of the aisle we have come to an 
understanding as to the form in which 
the bill should be passed and what por- 
tion of the area should not be included. 
There is an amendment shown at the top 
of page 6 which will take care of the 
understanding in that regard. This bill 
provides for the purchase of the property 
directly east of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, the construction of which is about 
completed. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 1, in the committee amendment, 
after the word “Columbia”, it is proposed 
to insert the words and numerals “, ex- 
cept lots 863, 864, 885, 892, 893, 894, and 
905.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, that will 
take the property which is intended to 
be conveyed to the Government at this 
time, but will exclude property in 
Schott’s Alley and other property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a memorandum addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, with reference to the 
pending bill, and I ask that it be printed 
in the Recor» at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR HAYDEN (S. 495, 
CALENDAR No. 192) 

I am informed that the objection to the 
enactment of S. 495 would be eliminated if 
the bill is amended so as to exclude the real 
property occupied by the National Womans 
Party at the corner of Second and Constitu- 
tion Avenue and that known as Schott’s 
Court. 
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I propose to amend the bill so the head- 
quarters of the Womans Party, all the 
Schott’s Court area, and the Capitol Hill 
Apartment Building at 127 C Street NE., will 
be excluded. 

It is estimated that all of the privately 
owned properties in the east half of square 
725, except that of the Womans Party, 
Schott’s Court, and the apartment building, 
can be acquired for approximately $625,000. 
Such estimates were arrived at on the basis 
of recent experience gained in the Congres- 
sional acquisition of properties in several 
squares on the House side of the Capitol 
Grounds. 

The new Senate Office Building occupies 
the west half of the square. The east half 
of the square, except for the Belmont House 
of the Womans Party, is seriously needed to 
form an adequate site for the building as 
well as to gradually complete acquisition for 
the extension of the Capitol Grounds as has 
been planned. 

A house-to-house survey was made after 
several owners registered pleading com- 
plaints with the Architect and various Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Most of the houses are 
owner occupied and they all feel that Con- 
gress placed an undue burden upon them 
sometime ago and that they cannot be re- 
lieved of it, as long as there is a Congressional 
attitude to take their property, until the time 
when the property is taken. In short, most 
of the buildings are in serious need of exten- 
sive repairs if they are to be occupied, but 
the owners hesitate or cannot afford to spend 
large amounts doing so when such costs 
probably would not be recovered in con- 
demnation by or sale to the Government. 
The property owners feel the Government 
should be fair and take their property now. 

If the Government does not take the prop- 
erties now the values will increase greatly, 
and particularly so because serious attempts 
are being made to assemble individual lots 
into large areas for the purpose of erecting 
costly private structures. However, as the 
present Capitol Hill Apartment Building, a 
substantial structure, is already in exist- 
ence it is deemed advisable not to incur the 
expense of acquiring it at this time. For 
similar reasons the acquisition of the Schott’s 
Court should be postponed until a later date. 

The total area of the east half of Square 
725, including alleys, is 130,159 square feet. 
The total area, excluding alleys, is 117,159 
square feet. Of the latter total, it is pro- 
posed to acquire 70,500 square feet of pri- 
vately owned land, with existing improve- 
ments, at the estimated cost of $625,000. 

In addition to the need for the land for the 
Capitol Grounds and possibly future build- 
ings, it can immediately be used to provide 
temporary parking accommodations for 
approximately 300 automobiles. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read a third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the acquisition of 
the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of extension of the site of the additional 
office building for the United States 
Senate or for the purpose of addition to 
the United States Capitol Grounds.” 


EXTENSION OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to give a brief explanation of cer- 
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tain amendments to H. R. 12591, the 
trade agreements extension bill of 1958, 
which I sent to the desk for appropriate 
reference earlier in the day. 

These amendments have two major 
purposes. The first is to limit the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, as amended, from 5 years, as pro- 
posed by the President and the House of 
Representatives, to a period of 2 years. 
The second purpose is to partially re- 
store to the Congress its proper powers 
to regulate foreign commerce. 

My amendments would require that 
the President obtain the support of a 
majority of both Houses of Congress be- 
fore he could be sustained in his refusal 
to implement a Tariff Commission es- 
cape-clause finding. The President 
would be given 90 days within which to 
gain approval through passage of a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress. These resolutions would be 
regarded as privileged matter in order 
to insure that the Congress would act 
within the 90-day period. 

If the President submits his report to 
the Congress when the Congress is not 
in session, or less than 90 days before the 
adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
and no action is taken by the Congress 
prior to adjournment, then the adjust- 
ments in the rate or rates, quotas, or 
other modifications specified in the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission would 
go into effect provisionally until 90 days 
after the Congress reconvenes. If the 
Congress does not then sustain the Pres- 
ident during the first 90 days of the 
session, the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions would become finally effective at 
the end of the 90-day period. 

Mr. President, I request that the text 
of these amendments be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
amendments will lie on the table and be 
printed; and, without objection, they 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
THURMOND intended to be proposed by 
himself to the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, are as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “1963” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1960.” 

On page 9, beginning with line 11, strike 
out through line 16, on page 10, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6. Subsection (c) of section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (c)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(¢) (1) Within 30 days after receipt of 
the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, 
the President shall proclaim such adjust- 
ments in the rate or rates of duty, impose 
such quotas, or make such other modifica- 
tions as are recommended by the Commis- 
sion to be necessary to prevent or remedy se- 
rious injury to the respective domestic in- 
dustry, unless, prior to the expiration of such 
30 days, the President shall have submitted 
a report to the Congress recommending that 
no such adjustments or modifications be 
made, or no such quotas be imposed, or rec- 
ommending a rate of duty as an alternate to 
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that recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, or recommending a quota as an alter- 
nate to that recommended by the Tariff 
Commission, or recommending a rate of duty 
as an alternate to a quota recommended by 
the Tariff Commission, or recommending a 
quota as an alternate to a rate of duty recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, as a 
means of preventing or remedying serious 
injury to the respective domestic industry 
be adopted. If either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, or both, are not in 
session at the time of such submission, such 
report shall be filed with the Secretary of 
the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or both, as the case may be. 

“«(2) If the President submits his report 
to the Congress while the Congress is in 
session and more than 90 days before 
the date on which the Congress adjourns 
sine die, he shall, within 90 days after the 
submission of such report, proclaim such 
adjustments, quotas, or other modifications 
as have been recommended by the Commis- 
sion, unless, prior to the expiration of such 
90 days, both Houses of Congress shall have 
adopted a concurrent resolution stating in 
effect that the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives approve the recommendations 
made by the President, in which event the 
President shall proclaim the recommenda- 
tions so approved. If the President sub- 
mits his report— 

“*(A) when the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, or 

“*(B) less than 90 days before the ad- 
journment of the Congress sine die and the 
Congress before such adjournment has not 
acted on a concurrent resolution approving 
the recommendations made by the President, 
the adjustments in the rate or rates, quotas, 
or other modifications specified in the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission shall be- 
come finally effective 90 days after the date 
on which the next session of the Congress 
begins, unless during such 90-day period the 
Congress, by concurrent resolution, shall 
have approved the President’s recommenda- 
tions.’” 

On page 11, strike out lines 8 to 24, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) As used in this section the term 
‘resolution’ means only a concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which 
is as follows: ‘That the Senate and House 
of Representatives approve the action rec- 
ommended by the President in his report 
(dated 19—) pursuant to paragraph 
(1) of section 7 (c) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
disapproving in whole or in part the action 
found and reported by the United States 
Tariff Commission to be necessary to pre- 
vent or remedy serious injury to the respec- 
tive domestic industry, in its report to the 
President dated 19— on its escape 
clause investigation No. — under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of such act,” 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in our 
great Union of States, the admission of 
a new State always is a momentous and 
historic event. 

On 30 separate occasions the Congress 
of the United States, pursuant to the 
powers granted to it in the Constitution, 
has acted favorably on bills similar in 
intent and purpose to the measure now 
before us for the admission of Alaska. 
AS a result, 35 States have been admitted 
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to the Union on the free and equal basis 
established by the Founding Fathers. 

Our history and our present greatness 
show that our predecessors in Congress 
acted wisely. They did not make a mis- 
take in any one of those 30 instances. 
Statehood never has failed. The admis- 
sion of each of the 35 States, no matter 
how distant or noncontiguous it seemed, 
nor how undeveloped its resources or 
sparse its population, relatively, at the 
time, invariably and unfailingly has 
added to our strength as a Nation and 
has contributed to the richness of our 
national life. Statehood has invariably 
and unfailingly brought great economic 
and political development to the people 
of each new State. 

Let me emphasize the fact that state- 
hood never once has failed. Always has 
it enriched and strengthened our Na- 
tion. Always has it proved a benefit to 
the people of the new State, greatly 
stimulating their growth and develop- 
ment, both economically and politically. 

ESTABLISH FREEDOM AT DOOR OF RUSSIAN 

IMPERIALISM 


Each of these occasions of the admis- 
sion of new States, spanning 121 years 
from the admission of Vermont in 1791 
through that of Arizona in 1912, has been 
of historic significance to the United 
States. But none of the 35 instances 
has been more freighted with destiny, 
has been of more potential epoch-mak- 
ing significance, than is the admission 
of Alaska. 

As Members of the Senate know, less 
than 3 miles of shallow sea separate 
the American Island of Little Diomede 
from the Russian Island of Big Diomede. 
The mainland of Communist Siberia is 
only about 50 miles distant across the 
Bering Straits from the mainland of free 
America. By granting to our quarter 
of a million fellow Americans in Alaska 
full citizenship, on a basis of full equal- 
ity, we would be extending our great 
American system to the very edge of the 
Soviet empire: We would end colonial- 
ism and establish freedom and equality 
at the very door to totalitarianism and 
imperialism. 

Statehood for Alaska would say to all 
the peoples of all the world far louder 
than mere words, that we are a Nation 
that practices what it preaches with 
respect to freedom and equality. State- 
hood for Alaska would be irrefutable 
proof that American democracy is a liv- 
ing, dynamic force in the world today, 
that it is not static; but that, on the 
contrary, America is still advancing as 
a great democratic Nation. 

And, as has resulted without exception 
each of the 35 times in the past, state- 
hood would add to the political and eco- 
nomic strength of our country as a whole 
and to the people of Alaska in particular. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
discuss today the details of the pending 
legislation. The distinguished and able 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Territories which conduct- 
ed the hearings on statehood, will give a 
complete analysis of it, aided and sup- 
ported by other members of the Sub- 
committee on Territories, from both sides 
of the aisle. 


June 23 


NO SUBSTANTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HOUSE 
AND SENATE BILLS 

The measure on which the Territories 
Subcommittee held its hearings and 
worked exhaustively in executive session 
was the Senate bill, symbolically num- 
bered 49, which I had the honor of intro- 
ducing for myself and 23 other Senators 
of both parties. This measure has been 
pending on the Senate Calendar, Calen- 
dar No. 1197, since the closing days of 
the first session of this Congress. Mean- 
while, the other body has considered and 
passed, by impressive bipartisan major- 
ity, its bill, H. R. 7999. Since it is sub- 
stantially identical with the pending 
Senate bill, H. R. 7999 likewise was 
placed on the calendar, Calendar No. 
1674. 

The Interior Committee has compared 
these bills, line for line. I can state that 
there is no difference of policy or prin- 
ciple between the two measures, S. 49 
and H. R. 7999. Iam authorized to state 
that the House-passed measure, H. R. 
7999, is completely acceptable to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. On behalf of the committee I urge 
acceptance of H. R. 7999, as it passed the 
House, without change. The House 
measure has the approval of the admin- 
istration, and I am convinced, of the 
overwhelming majority of the one quar- 
ter million American citizens of Alaska. 
It is the best Alaska statehood bill ever 
to come before a Congress of the United 
States. It needs no amendment. 

Before the details of this measure are 
discussed by the subcommittee chairman, 
I wish to speak openly and frankly on 
1 or 2 questions of basic policy involved 
in our present consideration of statehood 
for Alaska. The first of these is state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


As to Hawaii, my record will show 
that I have fought as long, and as vigor- 
ously, for statehood for Hawaii as I have 
for Alaska. I introduced the Hawaii 
statehood bill, S. 50, which is now on the 
Senate Calendar. In previous Con- 
gresses I sponsored similar legislation. 
I went to the Territory of Hawaii 2 years 
ago and conducted a personal, territory- 
wide investigation of conditions there 
and of the readiness of Hawaii for state- 
hood. I came away from my personal 
inspection even more convinced than I 
had been from my study that Hawaii, like 
Alaska, has met every traditional and 
historic test of readiness and qualifica- 
tion for statehood. I am still firmly con- 
vinced that this is the fact despite some 
disconcerting actions on the part of cer- 
tain laborbaiting organizations in the 
Hawaiian Islands, which, under the guise 
of fighting unions, are in fact fighting 
statehood. 

Mr. President, however much I per- 
sonally support and am eager for Hawaii 
statehood, we must be realists. We must 
face the facts, the political facts. Not 
one of us would be sitting here in this 
body were we not able to face political 
facts. 

The fact is that a bill for statehood 
for Hawaii does not stand a chance for 
enactment this session of the Congress. 
In the House, the measure is not even 
out of committee. The chairman of the 
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House Territories Subcommittee, the 
distinguished Representative O’Brien, of 
New York, who fought so valiantly, and 
so successfully, for House approval of 
the Alaska bill, has been quoted publicly 
as saying: 

Anyone who believes Hawaii has a chance 
for statehood this session is completely un- 
realistic. 


There is not the support for Hawaii 
statehood in the House, either on the 
part of the leadership or the member- 
ship, that there was and is for Alaska. 
It follows inevitably, therefore, that any 
attempt to join the Hawaii bill to the 
Alaska bill would have the effect of end- 
ing completely—of “killing”—statehood 
for both Territories, Alaska as well as 
Hawaii, in this session of Congress. 

No friend of statehood for either 
Alaska or Hawaii can possibly support 
any motion in the Senate this year for 
joinder of Hawaii and Alaska. 

NO NEED FOR JOINDER NOW 


I am well aware of the fact that I and 
a number of other Democrats joined by 
some Republicans, voted to join Alaska 
to Hawaii in 1954 in the 83d Congress, 
But the situation then was completely 
different. In that Congress, in 1954, 
President Eisenhower had taken a firm 
stand against statehood for Alaska. 
That meant, of course, that the admin- 
istration was against Alaska. We could 
not even get replies from the executive 
agencies to our repeated requests on our 
Alaska statehood bill. 

Thus, then, in 1954, there was no 
chance whatever that Alaska statehood 
could be considered on its merits, or be 
considered at all, other than by joining 
it to the Hawaii bill. 

Now the situation is entirely different. 
President Eisenhower, greatly to his 
credit, has changed his position and now 
is urging statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii. The administration has en- 
dorsed the Alaska bill as well as the 
Hawaii bill. Now each Territory can be 
given full bipartisan consideration on its 
own merits, 

PEOPLE OF HAWAII BACK ACTION ON ALASKA 


Happily, the people of Hawaii—one- 
half million American citizens who have 
given such irrefutable proof of their 
loyalty and patriotism—agree with and 
accept this fact. The one person hold- 
ing Territorywide elective office in 
Hawaii is the able Delegate to Congress, 
Honorable Jack Burns. He is, there- 
fore, the most qualified person to speak 
for the people of Hawaii. 

On February 18, this year, Delegate 
Burns wrote me, as chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee, as follows: 

As the only one with authority to speak 
for the people of Hawali, I support your 
stand that all friends of statehood should 
unite in permitting Alaska to go forward 
alone. On October 15, 1957, I was quoted 
in a Honolulu newspaper as saying: “I will 
work hard for Alaskan statehood. If it be- 
comes necessary to drop Hawaii statehood 
in order to get Alaska through, I will do 
just that.” 

My statement has been supported by the 
people of Hawaii. Other than a few par- 
tisan efforts to make political capital of the 
statement, no objections, public or private, 
have been voiced. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of Delegate 
Burns’ statesmanlike letter appear in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1958. 
The Honorable James E. Murray, 
Senator from Montana, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MURRAY: Your statement 
in the Senate on February 10, 1958, merits the 
careful consideration of every American. 
The importance of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii should not be minimized. No issue 
before the Congress transcends statehood in 
its effect upon the present and the future of 
the United States. Just as integrity of char- 
acter in an individual is more important 
than health and wealth, so, too, must be our 
integrity as a Nation. 

Your statement reveals your wisdom and 
understanding, as well as prescience, quali- 
ties which have earned for you the highest 
respect. In this issue, as in others that you 
have faced in your distinguished career, your 
forthrightness has removed the clouds of 
confusion. The appreciation of the people 
of Hawaii is heartfelt. All Americans 
should join them. 

As the only one with the authority to speak 
for the people of Hawaii, I support your stand 
that all friends of statehood should unite in 
permitting Alaska to go forward alone. On 
October 15, 1957, I was quoted in a Honolulu 
newspaper as saying: “I will work hard for 
Alaskan statehood. If it becomes necessary 
to drop Hawaii statehood in order to get 
Alaska through, I will do just that.” 

My statement has been supported by the 
people of Hawaii. Other than a few partisan 
efforts to make political capital of the state- 
ment, no objections, public or private, have 
been voiced. 

I now repeat that statement as the Repre- 
sentative duly elected to speak for the peo- 
ple of Hawali—the only one. Alaska and 
Hawaii should be considered separately. 
Since, as you point out, Alaska is presentiy 
before both the House and Senate with favor- 
able reports from the respective committees 
of each body, Alaska is ready for considera- 
tion. 

Enlightened self-interest demands applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule in this instance to 
our just claim. Hawaii does not want to be 
a means of killing statehood for both. She 
would rather withdraw to “clear the track.” 
The sincerity of her desire for statehood 
would be suspect if she followed any other 
course. 

In a matter so vital to our national best 
interest, Hawaii will not be found wanting. 
She has never been found wanting in her 
response to the needs of the great Nation of 
which she is an integral part. Hawaii al- 
ways will respond willingly and whole- 
heartedly. 

Your great confidence and your support 
are deeply appreciated with heartfelt thanks. 

Warmest personal regards. May the Al- 
mighty be with you and yours always and in 
all ways. 5 
Sincerely, 

JOHN A. BURNS. 


Mr. MURRAY. Also, the committee 
has been receiving many petitions and 
messages from Hawaii to the same effect. 
The board of supervisors of wealthy 
Maui County, who are popularly elected 
local officials, on June 6, unanimously 
adopted a resolution petitioning Congress 
to consider the Alaska and Hawaii bills 
separately, and not to combine them. I 
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would like to read a particularly signifi- 
cant paragraph from this resolution of 
the popularly elected local officials: 


Each of the said Territories (Alaska and 
Hawaii) should be considered separately on 
the matter of authorizing the establishment 
of a State government for each, and the said 
bills should not be joined, but the same 
should be considered and acted upon sepa- 
rately on the merits of each. 


Similarly, the board of supervisors of 
Oahu County, the most populous of all of 
Hawaii's counties and the one in which 
is situated the capital city of Honolulu, 
unanimously adopted a similar resolu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of these resolutions be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


OFFICE OF COUNTY CLERK, 
County oF MAUT, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H., June 9, 1958. 
Re Resolution No. 40. 
Hon, James E. MURRAY, 

Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: By direction of the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Maui, we 
transmit herewith a certified copy of resolu- 
tion No. 40, requesting and urging the Con- 
gress of the United States to consider the 
bills now pending before it to grant state- 
hood to the Territory of Alaska and to the 
Territory of Hawaii separately and without 
combining the same. 

Please be advised that the said resolu- 
tion No. 40 was adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Maui at its 
meeting held on June 6, 1958. 

Very truly yours, 
G. N. TOSHI ENOMOTO, 
County Clerk. 


Resolution No. 40 


Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to separately consider and 
approve the bills to grant statehood to 
Hawaii and Alaska without combining the 
same 
Whereas a bill to grant statehood to the 

Territory of Alaska is now pending for con- 

sideration before the Congress of the United 

States, and the said bill has passed the 

United States House of Representatives; and 
Whereas the said bill is scheduled for de- 

bate and voting before and by the United 

States Senate; and 
Whereas a bill to grant statehood to the 

Territory of Hawaii is now pending for like 

consideration by the United States Senate; 

and 

Whereas it is very likely that attempts will 
be made to combine and consolidate the bill 
to grant statehood to the Territory of 

Hawaii with the bill to grant statehood to 

the Territory of Alaska, which has already 

received the approval of the United States 

House of Representatives; and 
Whereas each of the said Territories 

{Alaska and Hawaii] should be considered 

separately on the matter of authorizing the 

establishment of a State government for 
each, and the said bills should not be joined, 
but the same should be considered and acted 
upon separately on the merits of each; and 

Whereas the favorable consideration of 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska will be 
greatly lessened if these matters are not con- 
sidered in separate bills; and 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the 

County of Maui, Territory of Hawalli, acting 

for and on behalf of the people of the said 

county, is opposed to the merger of the bills 
as aforesaid: Now, therefore, be it 


, 
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Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, 
That it does hereby respectfully request and 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
consider the bills now pending before it to 
grant statehood to the Territory of Alaska 
and to the Territory of Hawaii separately 
and without combining the same; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution may be for- 
warded to the Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States Senate; to 
the Honorable Lynpon B. Jonnson, Senate 
majority leader; to the Honorable James E. 
Murray, chairman of Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate; to the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives; to the Honorable 
Joun W. McCormack, House majority 
leader; to the Honorable CLAR ENGLE, Chair- 
man of Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives; to the Honorable 
JoHN A. Burns, Delegate to Congress from 
Hawati; and to the Honorable Frederick A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 


— 


Resolution No, 385 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States has passed 
a bill providing for the granting of statehood 
to the Territory of Alaska; and 

Whereas the Alaskan statehood bill is now 
before the Senate of the United States for 
consideration; and 

Whereas reports have been received from 
Washington, D. C., strongly indicating that 
an effort will be made in the Senate to amend 
the Alaskan statehood bill to include a pro- 
vision for the granting of statehood to both 
Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas competent observers are of the 
opinion that the coupling of the Alaskan 
and Hawaii statehood legislation under a 
single act would weaken support for the pas- 
sage of the bill and ultimately end in its 
defeat—thereby killing statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii for some time to come; 
and 

Whereas experience has shown that the 
interests of both Alaska and Hawaii can 
best be served by having their statehood 
legislation considered separately by the Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas passage of the Alaska statehood 
bill by both Houses of the Congress will 
pave the way for similar action on the Ha- 
walii statehood bill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and board oj super- 
visors of the city and county of Honolulu, 
That the Senate of the United States be 
urged to act upon the Alaskan statehood bill 
in its present form; and be it further 

Resolved, That signed copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted by the city and county 
clerk, to the Senate of the United States, the 
House of Representatives, JOHN A. BURNS, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawail; and Gov. 
William F. Quinn, 


Mr. MURRAY. I have received also 
the following cablegram from William 
Richardson, territorial chairman of the 
Democratic Party of Hawaii: 

Your strong support in the past of Ha- 
waiian statehood is greatly appreciated. Ha- 
wali Democrats urge strong support of Alaska 
bill on own merits. 


I submit that these statesmanlike 
expressions of willingness on the part of 
the people of Hawaii to let Alaska go 
ahead, alone, on its own merits, are fur- 
ther proof of Hawaii’s political maturity. 

HAWAII AND ALASKA MUST BE CONSIDERED 

SEPARATELY 

In order that the situation as I see it 
may be clear I will summarize: 

Any action to tie Hawaii into the 
Alaska bill would, if successful, irrepa- 
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rably harm the cause of statehood for 
both Territories. Both Territories can, 
and should be considered separately, 
each on its own merits and in its own 
time. 

To the people of the progressive and 
prosperous American Territory of Ha- 
waii, and to Delegate Burns, who is a 
true statesman, I here renew my pledge 
to support, at the appropriate time, their 
desire for statehood with all of the 
strength at my command. 

Mr. President, before concluding, I 
wish to touch on another aspect of 
Alaskan statehood in answer to a ques- 
tion which very likely will be asked. 
That question is: Why should the Alas- 
kans have statehood? They are better 
off under the Federal Government. 

The very same question could well have 
been asked concerning the aspirations of 
the people of any of the States admitted 
subsequent to the formation of the 
Union, including those of the people of 
my own great State of Montana in 1889. 

In the case of each of the States that 
have been admitted in the manner now 
sought by the one-quarter million Amer- 
ican citizens of Alaska, the same ques- 
tion could have been posed: Why should 
they have statehood? ‘They are better 
off under the Federal Government. 

FREEDOM THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN 

TRADITION 

The facts with respect to all of these 
States speak for themselves. I am glad 
that each of the other 34 States was ad- 
mitted, and I hope the Senators from 
those States join me in being glad that 
Montana was admitted. 

However forcefully the facts with re- 
spect to the reasons why Alaska should 
be admitted to statehood speak for 
themselves in the light of our history 
and our unvarying precedents with re- 
spect to incorporated Territories, I 
should like to touch briefly upon 1 or 
2 points in specific answer to the ques- 
tion of why there should be statehood 
for Alaska. 

For a more complete discussion, with 
Supreme Court citations of the status of 
incorporated Territories, I refer Mem- 
bers of the Senate to the committee re- 
ports on the Alaska statehood bills re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in the 81st, 
82d, 83d, and 85th Congresses. 

But the primary reason statehood 
should be granted Alaska is that the 
cornerstone of our American tradition 
is freedom—freedom to be governed by 
officials of our own choosing; freedom 
to participate, on a basis of equality, in 
the formulation of the laws and policies 
under which we live. 

There is not a scintilla of doubt in my 
mind, or in the minds of any other 
members of the committee, I believe, that 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
of Alaska want statehood, want it with 
whole hearts, and want it now. They 
have fulfilled every historic requirement 
for statehood, and it is statehood they 
want, and not any other status. 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 

Alaskans pay the same taxes into the 
Federal Treasury that the constituents 
of every Member of this body pays. Yet 
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Alaskans have no voice whatever in the 
levying of such taxes, or in the manner 
in which the tax moneys are spent. 

Alaskans are subject to the same mili- 
tary service to which our sons are sub- 
ject. Yet they have no voice whatever in 
the making of war, or in the writing of 
peace treaties. With respect to war, it 
is significant that certain of the outlying 
Alaskan islands were the only part of 
the American Continent actually in- 
vaded and occupied by enemy forces 
during World War II. Yet, as I say, 
Alaskans had no voice whatever in the 
conduct of the war nor in the peace that 
followed. 

Alaska is possessed of vast natural re- 
sources. There is wealth in the seas 
around her, in her mineral-bearing 
mountains and subsoil, and in her broad 
forests. Yet the people of Alaska, under 
Territorial status, have very little con- 
trol over the development of the natural 
resources of Alaska. 

In government, the one-quarter mil- 
lion American citizens of Alaska cannot 
elect their own governor, nor choose 
their own judges. Their daily lives are 
subject to the whims of distant bureau- 
crats and, yes, even of makers of laws 
for Alaska who sit in Washington and 
have little or no knowledge of conditions 
in Alaska. 

STATEHOOD THE KEY TO FREEDOM AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

All this would, of course, be changed 
by statehood. Only through statehood 
can the American citizens of Alaska free 
themselves from these and other shack- 
les, political and economic. 

Some Members of this body would say, 
“All those reasons for statehood for 
Alaska would be equally true with re- 
spect to granting statehood to the people 
of Puerto Rico, or Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands.” 

I find it difficult to believe that any 
Senator who puts forth that argument 
has bothered to learn anything about the 
history of our Federal Union and our 
historic precedents for statehood. 

Those precedents are well established, 
having been followed more than 30 times 
over a period of 167 years. The consti- 
tutional requirement is, of course, very 
simple. Article IV, section 3, of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union. 


In every instance, except that of Texas 
and California, in which Congress has 
exercised this authority, the area in- 
volved had been an incorporated Terri- 
tory. That is, the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States had been pre- 
viously extended to it, and its people had 
undergone a period of tutelage—living 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States for some years. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has described an incorporated 
Territory as “an inchoate State.” 

Mr. President, there are but two in- 
corporated Territories or “inchoate 
States” remaining in the American po- 
litical system. They are Alaska and 
Hawaii. That is all. Neither Puerto 
Rico, nor Guam, nor the Virgin Islands 
are incorporated Territories. 
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No areas other than Alaska and Ha- 
waii are “inchoate States” under all of 
our political precedents and the decisions 
of our highest tribunal. Hence, no other 
areas have any historically honored 
claim for admission as States. 

THREE REQUIREMENTS FOR STATEHOOD 


In addition to those basie conditions 
precedent, analysis of the history of the 
admission of incorporated Territories 
shows that there have been 3 require- 
ments followed in each of the 35 in- 
stances. They are: 

First. That the inhabitants of the 
proposed new State are imbued with and 
are sympathetic toward the principles of 
democracy as exemplified in the Ameri- 
can form of government and have proved 
their political maturity; 

Second. That a majority of the elec- 
torate wish statehood; 

Third. That the proposed new State 
has sufficient population and resources to 
support State government and at the 
same time carry its share of the cost of 
the Federal Government. 

This has been the historic pattern un- 
der which new States have been ad- 
mitted and by which our Nation has 
grown to greatness. 

By each of these historic standards, 
Alaska is ready and qualified for state- 
hood now. 

No areas under the American flag— 
nor, of course, under any other flag— 
except Alaska and Hawaii do or can ful- 
fill these requirements. 

NO PRECEDENT FOR NONINCORPORATED 
TERRITORIES 

So I can state categorically here on 
the floor of the Senate, with all of the 
responsibility of a senior Senator and 
committee chairman: By approving the 
Alaska statehood bill we are not estab- 
lishing a precedent for the admission of 
any other area. Statehood for Puerto 
Rico, or Guam, or the Virgin Islands is 
in no way involved, and can in no way 
be involved, in our action on Alaska 
statehood. 

I respect any Senator’s right to dis- 
agree with me on the issue of whether 
Alaska should be admitted as a State. 
But I find it difficult to recognize that 
the objection is made in good faith that, 
by admitting Alaska, we are opening the 
door to Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, and other areas not under 
the American flag. 

Such an argument is not in any way 
in accord with the facts. 

Such an argument is not a valid argu- 
ment. 

STATEHOOD IN BEST INTEREST OF NATION 

Mr. President, in bringing to a con- 
clusion my remarks, I realize I have 
dwelt much on the past—on our great 
forward progress as a Nation. Asa law- 
yer I have profound respect for prece- 
dent and tradition, but as a Member of 
the Senate I realize the Congress is not 
bound by precedent. I realize the ques- 
tion of admitting, in 1958, the richly 
endowed and strategically situated 
American Territory of Alaska to full 
equality in our Union of States is with- 
in the sound discretion of the 85th 


Congress. 
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However, I believe the past can be 
used as a useful guide for the present 
and future. Therefore, I feel justified 
in calling the attention of the Senate 
to the historic precedents, and in point- 
ing out that refusal to pass the measure 
would be breaking the historic pattern 
under which our Nation has expanded 
and grown great. 

After thorough hearings and careful 
study, I have found that our fellow- 
Americans in Alaska merit statehood, 
that they desire it and that they are 
ready, willing, and able to support it. 
I believe that statehood for Alaska would 
be in the best interests of the United 
States as a whole and of the people of 
Alaska. I therefore earnestly recom- 
mend that the Senate take prompt, af- 
firmative action on this measure which 
is a major plank in the platforms of both 
political parties. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, The Senator’s reason- 
ing is correct. It is in keeping with 
precedents and American ideals. So far 
as I am concerned, I am ready to vote 
for statehood for Alaska. Notwithstand- 
ing that no other Territory of the United 
States should be considered in connec- 
tion with the Alaska statehood bill, I 
still do not see any difference so far as 
other Territories or holdings of the 
United States are concerned. I do not 
see why we should discriminate against 
American veterans who live in Hawaii or 
in Puerto Rico, who have worn the Amer- 
ican military uniform. I cannot see at 
the proper time, if those Territories are 
ready, and meet all other requirements 
that are necessary for statehood, why 
Puerto Rico, for example, should not be 
granted statehood. I hope it will be. 

I do not like the status of Puerto Rico 
at the present time. I have a married 
daughter who is living in Puerto Rico. 
She is married to a veteran, who wore 
the American military uniform. I do 
not want my grandchildren or my son- 
in-law or my daughter to be merely as- 
sociated with the United States. I want 
them to be a part of the United States. 

Therefore, while I agree that we 
should not consider any other Territory 
in connection with the Alaska statehood 
bill—and I am ready to vote now, be- 
cause I believe Alaska is entitled to state- 
hood—I do not see any reason why 
other Territories should not also be ad- 
mitted to statehood. Kodiak, Alaska, for 
example, is farther from the United 
States than is San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

I see no reason why we should not at 
the proper time admit also Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his observations. His views on the 
areas other than Hawaii he has men- 
tioned merit the most careful consid- 
eration. I want to assure the Senator 
that I have an open mind on the issues 
he raises, but, as he has pointed out, it 
is the precedents respecting incorpo- 
rated Territories—areas to which the 
United States Constitution and the Fed- 
eral statutes have been extended and 
made applicable—that I was discussing. 
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No incorporated Territory ever has had 
any destiny other than statehood in all 
American history. The other areas the 
Senator mentioned are not incorporated 
Territories and hence would have to be 
considered under different principles. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, for his excellent presentation in 
behalf of statehood for Alaska. Ishould 
also like to extend to him my apprecia- 
tion for his outstanding leadership, not 
only this year but over many years in 
behalf of Alaska statehood. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to my colleague 
from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in extending 
commendation to the distinguished 
senior Senator from the State of Mon- 
tana, my senior colleague and chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

I am extremely happy that the pend- 
ing business before the Senate is the bill 
granting statehood to Alaska. I am 
happy because it is long overdue and 
happy that it is my colleague who is re- 
sponsible for bringing the proposed legis- 
lation to the floor of the Senate. 

It is my hope that on the basis of the 
cogent arguments set forth by the senior 
Senator from Montana we will be able to 
consider the bill on its merits, and that 
we will pass it without any kind of 
amendment whatever, so that, if we are 
successful in passing the bill in this form, 
it will go directly from the Senate to the 
President of the United States for his 
signature, which I am sure will be forth- 
coming. 

Again I wish to congratulate and com- 
mend my distinguished colleague for the 
fine work he has done. As the Senator 
from Washington has said, not only has 
he done fine work on the bill this year, 
but also down through the years, most 
especially in being responsible for bring- 
ing this important measure to the floor 
of the Senate at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I should 
like very much to join my colleagues in 
commending the able and eminent senior 
Senator from Montana, the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, for the leadership he has shown 
with respect to the pending proposed 
legislation. Not only in this session of 
Congress, but for many years in the past, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana has been recognized as the 
champion of statehood for Alaska. 

The pending measure is not common- 
place legislation. We have labored long 
and hard in this session, and we have 
passed much legislation which is of 
value and importance to the people of 
the United States. However, the meas- 
ures we have passed, to a large extent, 
have been transient in nature. They 
have related to the meeting of exigencies 
of the present. 

In the course of history, in the long 
span of events, that legislation will be 
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little remembered and little remarked 
upon. Not so the pending bill. The 
Alaska statehood bill confronts us with a 
historic challenge. If we rise to meet 
that challenge, if we enact a bill which 
will admit Alaska to statehood within 
the next few days, our action will be re- 
membered and remarked upon for as 
long as the American saga is a great 
chapter in the chronicles of western 
civilization. 

The bill, Mr. President, if passed by 
the Senate and approved by the Presi- 
dent, will constitute the towering 
achievement of this session, just as the 
enactment of the civil rights law was the 
significant accomplishment of the last 
session. 

On May 5, 1958, I spoke at length on 
the floor, urging statehood for Alaska. 
I was deeply gratified at the reaction 
which my address received. By mail, by 
telephone calls, and by telegrams, I was 
given assurances that the American peo- 
ple are wholeheartedly ready to welcome 
Alaska as a full partner in our Union of 
States. 

From many parts of the Nation, too, 
came approving comment from the news- 
papers. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a sampling of the editorials which reveal 
that the American press is fully aware 
of the significance of Alaskan statehood, 
and is ardent in the support of it, as are 
the American people themselves. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Caldwell (Idaho) Times of June 5, 
1958] 
STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 

Statehood for Alaska has passed the United 
States House of Representatives and now 
faces action by the United States Senate. 
The Alaska statehood bill should pass. 

Idaho’s Senator FRANK CHURCH has been 
in the forefront of the battle for Alaska’s 
admission as a sovereign and equal State of 
the Union. We trust that Senator HENRY 
DworsHak will likewise support this move 
to increase the 48-star constellation into a 
new array of 49. 

In the House our District’s Representative 
Gracre Prost voted for Alaska. The other 
Idaho Congressman added to his strange rec- 
ord by voting his usual “nay.” 

Alaskan statehood is a must. Alaska faces 
the Soviet Union across the narrow Bering 
Straits as the American continent’s outpost 
and guardian. Likely to bear the brunt of a 
future war, the deserved recognition of state- 
hood would strengthen the Nation’s support 
for the Territory. 

Alaska today is stronger as a potential 
State than any State, excepting Texas, when 
admitted to the Union. Alaska has untold 
riches and is the Nation’s last frontier. 
Alaska today pays more in taxes than any 


State, including Texas, did when it became 
a State. 

Alaska fits into the economy, the culture, 
and the outlook of the Northwest. Admitted 
to the Union it would strengthen the West's 
position in the councils of the Nation. 

Let Alaska into our family of States now, 
[From the Idaho County (Idaho) Free Press 

of May 8, 1958] 


A 49TH STATE 
Senator CHURCH pinpointed the only real 
barrier to granting of Alaskan statehood as 
due to Congressional fears of changing the 
status quo of Representatives. 
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Cuurcn made the argument in a noted 
speech Monday before the Senate urging that 
the body act now to grant statehood to the 
Territory. 

In his oration, CHURCH also declared that 
not allowing statehood for Alaska means a 
deliberate flouting of the popular will. The 
United States has also been practicing tax- 
ation without representation in Alaska. 

He explained that no Alaskan may vote to 
determine what his taxes are to be, nor how 
his money should be spent. 

The Senator spoke frankly and with candor 
on the statehood issue, 

Again, the only reason the Territory is not 
a State is due to the fine democratic two- 
party system of politicians who do not wish 
to disturb the status quo by allowing Alaska 
representatives into the Congress. For 
shame, For shame.—RLA, 


[From the Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner 
of May 6, 1958] 
For ALASKA—For THE NATION 

A speech which we think is significant not 
only in the Alaska statehood struggle but in 
the history of the Nation was made on the 
floor of the United States Senate yesterday 
by Senator FrANK CHURCH, of Idaho, one of 
Alaska’s greatest champions in the Congress. 

“In 1776, we proclaimed an idea that has 
fired the hearts of men, ever since, who 
would be free,” CHurcH said. “In all the 
years that followed, we remained true to 
that idea, by extending the rights of state- 
hood, full and equal participation within 
the Union, to the Territories which met, 
one by one, our historic tests. * * * 

“If, in the days of our infancy, we could 
ignite a flame of freedom so bright as to 
shine like a beacon around the world, then 
now, in the days of our greatness, we must 
do no less, 

“We do less so long as we withhold the 
bounty of statehood from Alaska. We do 
less as we allow yet another day, yet another 
hour to pass, without action on the bill to 
admit Alaska to the Union. The world is 
watching. The hour is late.” 

Those are stirring words, worthy of the 
attention they received in the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world, and worthy of 
the treatment they had in the press of the 
Nation. 

There are many signs that a great popular 
ground swell of support for Alaska’s state- 
hood aspirations is rising all across the Na- 
tion. Senator CHurcm referred to that, 
telling his fellow Members of Congress that 
“so preponderantly do the people we repre- 
sent favor Alaskan statehood, that our con- 
tinued failure to grant it can only be re- 
garded as a deliberate flouting of the popu- 
lar will.” 

The Senator noted that Alaska already has 
been a possession of the United States for 
90 years and “has served the longest ap- 
prenticeship for statehood in our history.” 

He noted that Alaska has returned to the 
United States 425 times the $7.2 million paid 
for its purchase from imperial Russia in 
1867. The United States, Senator CHURCH 
declared, has been practicing “taxation 
without representation” in Alaska. 

“Regularly, by our votes, we have levied 


taxes on the people of Alaska,” he said.’ 


“Yet no Alaskan may vote here to deter- 
mine what their taxes are to be, nor how 
their money should be spent.” 

“Surely the historic principle that lit the 
fires of the American Revolution requires no 
advocate on this floor,” CHURCH said. 

Senator CHURCH spoke with rare cogency 
on a subject which appears to be concern- 
ing some people at the other end of the 
Capitol when he reviewed evidences that 
the majority of Alaskans have demonstrated 
again and again that they want statehood, 
and no new referendum is needed. 
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He noted that the 1946 referendum re- 
sulted in a 3-to-2 majority in favor of 
statehood. “A decade later, in 1956,” he 
went on, “the people of Alaska again passed 
upon the issue of statehood by ratifying a 
proposed constitution for the new State, 
this time by a majority of more than 2-to-1. 
Only last year, the members of the Terri- 
torial Legislature, the elected representa- 
tives of the Alaskan people, passed unani- 
mously a joint resolution calling for state- 
hood by March 30, 1957.” 

Senator Cuurcn’s scholarly address was 
accompanied by an appendix of six exhibits 
which he put in the Recorp. These docu- 
mented with facts the points he made in 
his speech. ` 
~ Alaska is fortunate in having such friend: 
as Frank Church, Fred Seaton, Leo O'Brien, 
James Murray, Clair Engle, and others, who 
are willing to work and speak for the rights 
of distant Americans who are not even their 
constituents. Their fighting support of 
statehood for Alaska is in the best tradi- 
tions of our history as a Nation, 


[From the Houston Press of May 9, 1958] 
ALASKA QUALIFIES 


In one speech, Senator FRANK CHURCH, of 
Idaho has balanced all the arguments, pro 
and con, that have been put up in years of 
debate over admitting Alaska to the Union. 

The arguments in opposition: 

Alaska is too sparsely settled. 

This ignores the historic fact that 13 States 
had even less population when they were 
admitted. 

Adding 2 votes in the Senate might dilute 
the influence of the present 96 Senators. 
One or the other of the political parties might 
lose control. 

If that kind of partisanship, or the specter 
of it, had prevailed in the past, we still would 
have 13 States, with 35 adjoining colonies. 

The Territory is not contiguous to the 
United States mainland. 

In this jet age, Alaska is nearer to Wash- 
ington than Philadelphia was when Thom: 
Jefferson was inaugurated. o 

The clinching arguments rounded up by 
Senator CHURCH are familiar to most Ameri- 
cans because the residents of the 48 States, 
one way and another, repeatedly have en- 
dorsed Alaska statehood: Taxation without 
representation, government monopoly of the 
land, the proven patriotism of Alaska's citi- 
zens, resources frozen by Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

“Yet the straitjacketed economy of Alaska 
has had the vitality, without a sales tax and 
without a property tax except in incorporated 
cities and districts, to provide a surplus in 
the Territorial budget of some $11 million 
over-appropriated expenditures during the 
last 8 years. 

“And this was accomplished while the 
Alaskan people bore their full share of the 
cost of maintaining the Federal Government 
in Washington.” 

Can there be more deserving qualification 
for the right of self-government and full 
citizenship? 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
WESTWARD Marcu Is Not Over 


One argument used against Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood is that the Union is 
complete. Not, so, Senator CHURCH, Demo- 
crat, of Idaho, told the Senate, Monday. 

“Our westward march is not over, ours is 
not a finished country,” he said, “as long as 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens, 
in our two incorporated Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, are barred entry and wait upon 
the doorstep of our Union for the rights 
which are their legacy.” 

CĦurcH also criticized those who argue 
that statehood would bring new Senators 
who would affect the party alinement and 
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further dilute the voting strength of the 
more populous States. 

“Such arguments,” the Idahoan declared, 
“have been with us from the time of our 
national origin. Had we heeded them in 
the past, the United States would still be 
comprised of the thin tier of 13 States that 
stretch along the Atlantic coastline of our 
mighty continent.” 

Speaking particularly of statehood for 
Alaska, which could come up for action 
shortly, CHurcH warned that continued 
failure to grant it can only be regarded as 
a deliberate flouting of the popular will. 
Various polls, many newspaper editorials, 
and action of Democratic and Republican 
national conventions of 1956 evidence that 
this is true. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs [Mr. 
Murray], and with the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], as a 
fellow member of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs and as a cospon- 
sor of the proposed Alaska statehood 
legislation, in the remarks which have 
been made and which I believe to be a 
fitting introduction to the historic de- 
bate which is about to commence in the 
Senate upon the question of the admis- 
sion of the Territory of Alaska as the 
49th State in the American Union. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, first I 
congratulate my colleague, the able jun- 
ior Senator from Idaho {Mr. CHURCH), 
on the great interest he has taken in the 
subject of statehood for Alaska. I thank 
him for the assistance he has given me 
throughout my efforts in this connection. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. : 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 5 

Mr. MURRAY. Iyield. 

. Mr. KUCHEL. Let me, as a Senator 
on the Republican side of the aisle, salute 
the able Senator on the other side of the 
aisle. In his capacity as the head of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs he is in large measure responsible 
for making it possible for the Senate of 
the United States to have an opportunity 
at this time to stand up and be counted 
on the question of statehood for Alaska. 

Like all other Senators who have 
served under the very able senior Senator 
from Montana, I have been very glad of 
the participation, completely devoid of 
partisanship, in which the members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, carefully and painstakingly, un- 
der the direction of the chairman, fash- 
ioned the proposed legislation to provide 
for statehood for Alaska and also, it 
nouis be said, for statehood for Hawaii, 
I salute the Senator from Montana. I 
am glad to be able to participate in this 
debate, which I hope very much will 
result in the admission of a new State 
to the American Union. Admission of 
Alaska will demonstrate to all the world 
that our Nation lives up to its commit- 
ments, both at home and abroad; and 
will demonstrate also the dynamism 
which is represented in Congress by able 
Democratic Senators like my friend, the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the very able 
Senator from California for his most 
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kind remarks. He has been of great help 
to me in my capacity as chairman of 
the committee; has taken a conscien- 
tious interest in every matter which has 
come before us, and has been most help- 
ful in working out solutions to the vari- 
ous problems we have had. 

I appreciate his support in the state- 
hood struggle. The junior Senator from 
California has been a true statesman in 
his contributions to the work of the com~- 
mittee. I feel certain that as a result of 
our joint efforts—bipartisan efforts— 
and the great merit of the cause, state- 
hood will be a reality for Alaska. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a telegram 
from the Young Democrats of the West- 
ern States, advocating the passage by 
the Senate of the House of Represent- 
atives bill for statehood for Alaska, 
without amendment. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALT Lake CITY, UTAH, 
June 23, 1958. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The Young Democrats of the Western 
States realizing that the time is soon at hand 
for both parties to demonstrate their integrity 
by keeping faith with their platforms; there- 
fore, unanimously urge the adoption of the 
House of Representatives bill for statehood 
for Alaska without amendment. 

The Young Democratic Clubs specifically 
call public attention to the parliamentary 
fact that any amendment to the House bill 
would automatically send the bill back to be 
buried in the House committee. Any vote in 
favor of any amendment is, therefore, a vote 
to kill statehood for Alaska, and a betrayal 
of Americans and the political platforms of 
both parties. 

William Younger, Wood, Ariz.; Mike 
Gravel, Alaska; James Heavey, Cali- 
fornia; Patricia Burbin, California; 
A. Phillip Burton, California; David 
Bunn, Colorado; Wanda Edward, Colo- 
rado; Edna Haubrick, Colorado; J. Tim 
Brennan, Idaho; Wayne Loveless, 
Idaho; Harold Gunderson, Montana; 
David Kemp, Montana; Mary Pat Peo- 
ples, Montana; Lorella Montoya Sala- 
zar, New Mexico; Bruce Bishop, Oregon; 
Claire Jones, Oregon; Merlyn Smith, 
Oregon; Maco Stewart, Texas; Dean 
Mitchell, Utah; Allan Howe, Utah; 
Nancy Lou Larson, Utah; Robert Lar- 
sen, Washington; Frank Warnke, 
Washington; Paul Wieck, Wyoming; 
John Richard, Wyoming. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the intention of the leadership to 
meet early for the rest of the week, and 
perhaps beginning tomorrow night to 
meet late. It is the hope of the leader- 
ship that on that basis the bill can be 
considered fully and passed during this 
week. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 23, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2224) to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, regarding advertised and ne- 
gotiated disposals of surplus property. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, June 24, 1958, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 23, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. W. F. Wagner, pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, Opelika, Ala., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our God and our Father of all nations, 
lead this august body in all the delibera- 
tions that each of us shall seek the 
changes in our hearts which will im- 
plement the changes in the minds of 
multitudes of millions who have not the 
happiness and the peace that this Na- 
tion knows. Give us the deliberations, 
Lord, that Thy spirit shall be ours and 
our policy Thine. In the name of the 
Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 19, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


On June 18, 1958: 

H. R. 6908. An act to authorize modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans, to 
restore eligibility for hospital and medical 
care to certain veterans of the Armed Forces 
of the United States residing in the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7251, An act to amend the definition 
of the term “State” in the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act and the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act to clarify 
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the question of whether the benefits of those 
acts may be afforded to persons pursuing & 
program of education or training in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

On June 20, 1958: 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; 

H. R.3679. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, Ill; 

H.R. 5355. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the United Foundation Corp., of Union, N. J.; 

H. R. 5424. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bureau of 
Public Roads; 

H., R. 6932. An act for the relief of the estate 
of W. C. Yarbrough; 

H.R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 7733. An act for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders; and 

H. R.7953. An act to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 11645. An act making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Hit, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr, PASTORE, Mr. 
THYE, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK, Mr. POTTER, and Mr. Ives to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. Kerr, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. WIL- 
Līams to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

$. 2224. An act to amend the Federal 


Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, regarding advertised and 
negotiated disposals of surplus property; and 

S. 2533. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal agen- 
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cies for periods not exceeding 15 years, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

5.3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, on a site made available in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

8.3680. An act to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing indignation at the execution of 
certain leaders of the recent revolt in Hun- 
gary; and 

S. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the correction of an error in the 
enrollment of S. 2533, amending the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, etc. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: 

June 20, 1958. 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Agriculture has 
today considered the work plans transmit- 
ted to you by Executive Communication 
2042 and referred to this committee and 
unanimously approved each of such plans. 
The work plans involved are: 


STATE AND WATERSHED 


Nebraska: Antelope Creek. 

Oklahoma: Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks. 

Texas: Auds Creek. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
RESOLUTION APPROVING THE WORK PLAN FOR 
ANTELOPE CREEK, NEBR. 

Be it resolved by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, 
That the plan for works of improvement for 
the Antelope. Creek Watershed, Nebr., sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Executive Communication 
2042 and referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture pursuant to section 2 of the Water- 
shed and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 1002), is hereby approved, 


RESOLUTION APPROVING THE WORK PLAN FOR 
Bear, FALL, AND COON CREEKS, OKLA. 

Be it resolved by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House Of Representatives, 
That the plan for works of improvement for 
the Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks Watersheds, 
Okla., submitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives by Executive Com- 
munication 2042 and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture pursuant to section 2 
of the Watershed and Flood Prevention Act, 
as amended (16 U. S. O. 1002) is hereby 
approved. 

RESOLUTION APPROVING THE WORK PLAN FOR 
AUDS CREEK, TEX. 

Be it resolved by the Committee on Agri- 

culture of the House of Representatives, 


June 23 


That the plan for works of improvement for 
the Auds Creek Watershed, Tex., submitted 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives by Executive Communication 2042 and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
pursuant to section 2 of the Watershed and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 1002) is hereby approved. 


THE LATE JOHN H. KERR 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the sad and unhappy duty this morning 
to announce to the House the passing of 
a former, very able and distinguished 
Member of this body, my predecessor, 
from the Second Congressional District 
of North Carolina, the Honorable John 
H. Kerr. Congressman Kerr died of 
pneumonia in the Warren County Gen- 
eral Hospital in Warrenton, North Caro- 
lina, Saturday, June 21, at 6 p. m. 

Congressman Kerr, because of his 
many years of able, loyal, and faithful 
public service on the superior court 
bench of North Carolina, was affection- 
ately known as “Judge.” 

At the time of his passing Judge Kerr 
was approaching 85 years of age. 

Many of you had the pleasure of 
knowing and working intimately with 
Judge Kerr for many years. 

I share the great sorrow of his two 
sons, the Honorable John H. Kerr, Jr., 
and James Yancey Kerr, and countless 
others throughout North Carolina and 
our Nation, over the passing of this great 
man who, in so many ways, both as a 
public official and private citizen, gave 
so much of himself and his life in unself- 
ish, dedicated service to the people of 
his district, State, and Nation. 

My distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man Haroxtp D. CooLey, dean of the 
North Carolina delegation, well described 
him prior to his departure from this body 
in 1952, when he said: “Truth has been 
his master, and his unblemished charac- 
ter the tower of his strength.” 

As his successor, I believe I know as 
well as anyone the love and affection 
which the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina and 
the entire State had for Judge Kerr. 

As a private citizen, a distinguished 
lawyer, mayor of his home town of War- 
renton, solicitor of his district, judge of 
the Superior Court of North Carolina, as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States from the 68th Congress through 
the 82d Congress, a period of 30 years, 
and in many other public and private 
capacities, he exemplified the qualities 
of a truly great man, patriot, and states- 
man of the first order. 

It is not as easy to fill the shoes of a 
man like Judge Kerr. His service to his 
people and to humanity was so extensive 
and his activities so varied, that it is 
impossible to summarize his achieve- 
ments and accomplishments in so short 
a space of time as is available today. 

Since I have had the opportunity of 
serving in the Congress, I have met many 
of his closest and most devoted friends. 
They speak of him in the highest terms, 
as a loyal public servant, faithful at all 
times and under all circumstances, to 
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the trust reposed in him by the people 
he represented. 

Time will not permit me to enumerate 
the many wonderful causes for which he 
stood and things for which he fought 
while a Member of this body. Among 
his many great works, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and per- 
haps the one for which he is best known 
today, was his sponsorship and persistent 
support, until passage by the Congress, 
of legislation providing for the develop- 
ment of a great flood-control and power 
project on the Roanoke River in North 
Carolina and Virginia, which today 
bears his name—the John Kerr Dam. 
This project brought an end in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and surrounding 
areas to repeated large-scale floods 
which had previously wrought havoc and 
devastation upon our people and their 
properties. The John Kerr Dam today 
is not only a barrier against the terrify- 
ing devastation of rapidly rolling flood- 

. waters, but it is also another source of 
great good in that it has made available 
electric power to countless numbers of 
people who had never before enjoyed 
such conveniences of life. 

In expressing our sorrow over his 
passing, and in extending our sympathy 
to his loved ones, I think it is fitting and 
appropriate for all of us to feel a deep 
sense of gratitude for a life so ably and 
so courageously lived. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
death of my valued friend and former 
colleague, John H. Kerr, of North Caro- 
lina. John Kerr was the chairman of 
the first committee I had the pleasure of 
serving on and to which I was assigned 
some 30 years ago. As a young Member, 
John Kerr was an inspiration to me. 
He took a special interest in me and gave 
me the benefit of his great ability and his 
years of legislative experience. John 
Kerr inspired respect for the nobler 
things in life in all those with whom he 
came in contact. He was a good man, 
aman of high ideals and untiring indus- 
try. He had a love for his fellow man 
and he was fearlessly devoted to truth 
and justice. His personal dignity and 
calm temperament were two of his out- 
standing characteristics. John Kerr 
was an outstanding legislator and a great 
American. He has left his indelible im- 
print on the pages of the legislative his- 
tory of our country. Mrs. McCormack 
joins with me in extending to his two 
sons our deepest sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Hon. John S. Kerr I have lost 
avery good friend. He was a gentleman 
of the highest type. His work and serv- 
ice here was of a high type and character. 
To his loved ones, I extend a deep sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, while I did not enjoy the honor 
and pleasure of personal acquaintance 
with Hon. John H. Kerr, I would, never- 
theless, join other members of our dele- 
gation and other Members of the Con- 
gress in paying well deserved tribute to 
his memory. He was born in my Con- 
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gressional District, at Yanceyville, in 
Caswell County, and I number many of 
his close relatives among my personal 
friends. 

His is an illustrious family of many 
and varied accomplishments and dis- 
tinctions, the enumeration of which 
would here serve no useful purpose other 
than as a backdrop for his own great 
and useful career in the public service. 
And it is not necessary, though it may 
be appropriate, to here enumerate his 
achievements and accomplishments as a 
man, nor his contributions to his State 
and to the Nation in the many fields of 
his service. For the record itself is the 
best evidence and speaks with more force 
and eloquence than do the voices of his 
many friends and admirers. His ability 
as a lawyer, his distinguished service as 
solicitor and superior court judge, and’ 
his long and valuable service as a Mem- 
ber of Congress constitute only the 
framework of the monument he built for 
himself; its stone and mortar were his 
honor, integrity and strength of charac- 
ter. Reinforced by these, it will long 
stand as a memorial to him and as an 
inspiration to others. 

I join my colleagues in extending to 
the members of Judge Kerr's family the 
deepest sympathy and kindest wishes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, with 
a deep sense of sadness I join with my 
distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina (Mr. Fountain] in taking note 
of the passing of the late Judge John 
H. Kerr, a former Member of this body. 

The life and works of John Kerr will 
leave an indelible mark upon our be- 
loved State of North Carolina and upon 
this Nation of ours. As a private citi- 
zen and public official he always made 
an outstanding contribution to his com- 
munity, State, and Nation. We can ill 
afford to lose men of his stature. 

It has been my privilege to be closely 
associated with one of his illustrious 
sons, John Kerr, Jr., who has made his 
mark in the legislative field in the State 
of North Carolina. I am confident that 
the zeal for public service which has 
typified the life of John Kerr, Jr., is di- 
rectly attributable to the leadership and 
example given down to him by his il- 
lustrious father. 

North Carolina and the Nation are 
better by reason of the life and service 
given by the late John H. Kerr. Both 
State and Nation have sustained a great 
loss in his passing. 

Mrs. Whitener joins me in extending 
to the family of our departed friend our 
heartfelt sentiments of deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
received the sad news of the death of a 
distinguished former colleague, Hon. 
John H, Kerr, Sr., of Warrenton, N. C. 
Our former distinguished and beloved 
colleague was affectionately known to 
all of us as Judge Kerr. Few men in 
public life ever held so many responsible 
positions as did our departed friend. 
As a judge, he was just, yet he was mer- 
ciful, and with great impartiality he in- 
terpreted and administered the laws of 
his State. As a Member of Congress 
he rendered great service to his coun- 
try. The record he made here shall 
never perish from the recollections of the 
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people he so well represented. I express 
my deep and sincere sympathy to his 
two fine sons and to his grandson, who 
bears his name, and to all the members 
of his family, and to all his loved ones 
and to his thousands of friends. 

When Judge Kerr left Congress and 
returned to Warrenton I paid to him a 
brief tribute and at that time I said 
he was “A mighty and a moral man, a 
gentle, a great and a good man.” I fur- 
ther said, Mr. Speaker, that “He has 
never been infamous enough to be fond 
of fame. Modesty and simplicity have 
marked his life. Truth has been his 
master, and his unblemished character 
the tower of his great strength. The 
purity of his life and the purpose which 
has prompted his spirit exemplifies the 
finest virtues of patriotism and causes 
men to emulate his goodness.” 

The people who knew him loved him 
for his true worth. The people of his 
Commonwealth are proud of the distin- 
guished record he made. His life was 
a blessing and a benediction to the 
people of our State and to all the people 
of this great Nation. He died knowing 
that in this world of sham, drudgery, 
and broken dreams, and in the chang- 
ing fortunes of time, he did not surren- 
der a spark of manhood. By his life he 
made this world a better place in which 
to live. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues from North Carolina 
in paying tribute to the memory of the 
late Representative John H. Kerr, who 
represented North Carolina’s Second 
District many years in Congress. Judge 
Kerr had left Congress before my service 
began so I never had an opportunity to 
work with him here. But I know from 
speaking with colleagues who served 
with him for many years that he was 
held in the highest esteem on both sides 
of the aisle and that he was considered 
an able and effective legislator. 

Judge Kerr had a long and distin- 
guished career in public service. He will 
long be remembered for the high quality 
of that service and for the great con- 
tributions he made to his District, State, 
and country. 

My sincere sympathy is extended to 
his family in this hour of their bereave- 
ment and I wish to be numbered among 
the many who mourn the passing of a 
eceain ini and honorable public serv- 
ant. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the passing of Hon. John H. Kerr, Sr., 
of Warrenton, N. C., brought to me a 
sharp sense of personal loss. I had 
known Judge Kerr since early childhood 
and he was my close personal friend and 
Representative for many years. He suc- 
ceeded in the House of Representatives 
my uncle, the late Claude Kitchin, 

I shall always be grateful for his ad- 
vice and counsel when I came to Wash- 
ington as a young man to enter the Gov- 
ernment service. I found in him rare 
qualities; among them a sympathy which 
enabled him to comprehend the prob- 
lems of people, old and young alike. He 
was good, modest, gentle. He was fair 
with all men and temperate in all mat- 
ters, and was a man whom I highly re- 
spected and for whom I had a great 
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affection. ‘Those of us who were privi- 
leged to know him over the years have 
been enriched by the example of devoted 
public service and Christian stewardship. 

Judge Kerr was an outstanding 
lawyer, an able jurist, and a fine Repre- 
sentative. His life’s span covered a pe- 
riod of rich and satisfying service to his 
State and Nation. 

I send to his sons, both of whom he 
loved so dearly, my deepest and sincere 
sympa 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, and also that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the life and 
service of the late Honorable John H. 
Kerr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TAX RATE EXTENSIONS ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make 
a short statement with reference to this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means are, I believe, unanimous in 
supporting the repeal of the transporta- 
tion tax. I personally am in favor of 
repealing this tax because of the way it 
discriminates against small business. 
However, I will support the House- 
passed version of H. R. 12695 if we are 
successful in the Committee on Ways 
and Means in including in the small 
business tax legislation now being de- 
veloped a provision repealing the tax 
applicable to the transportation of 
property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLS, Foranp, KING, 
REED, and Sumpson of Pennsylvania. 


EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MUNITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 411) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am transmitting today for approval 
by the Congress an international agree- 
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ment between the Government of the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community which will be a first 
step toward mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion in the peaceful applications of 
atomic energy between this new Euro- 
pean Community and the United States. 
The specific program which I am asking 
the Congress to consider and approve on 
an urgent basis is a joint undertaking by 
the United States and Euratom to foster 
the construction in Europe by 1963 of ap- 
proximately 6 major nuclear power re- 
actors which would produce about 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electricity. 

This international agreement is being 
submitted pursuant to the provisions of 
sections 11 (L) and 124 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. The 
scooperation to be undertaken after ap- 
proval of the international agreement 
will be pursuant to the terms and con- 
ditions of an agreement for cooperation 
entered into in accordance with section 
123 of that act. 

The elements which combine to make 
such a joint program possible are the 
same that led to the first great break- 
through in the development of atomic 
energy 15 years ago; the intimate asso- 
ciation of European and American scien- 
tists and close association between 
European and American engineers and 
industries. While the joint nuclear 
power program draws heavily on the his- 
tory of atomic energy development there 
are important new elements which re- 
flect the changing world scene. 

The first is the changing face of 
Europe symbolized by the European 
Atomic Energy Community, which now 
takes its place beside the Coal and Steel 
Community and the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) in a fur- 
ther major step toward a united Europe. 
The inspiration of European statesmen 
which has now come to fruition in 
Euratom is the simple but profoundly 
important idea that through concentra- 
tion of the scientific and industrial po- 
tentialities of the six countries it will be 
possible to develop a single major atomic 
energy complex, larger than the sum of 
the parts, and designed to exploit the 
peaceful potential of atomic energy. 
One motivation which has therefore led 
to the creation of this new community 
is the growing sense of urgency on the 
part of Europeans that their destiny re- 
quires unity and that the road toward 
this unity is to be found in the develop- 
ment of major common programs such 
as Euratom makes possible. Another 
important motivation is the present and 
growing requirement of Europe for a new 
source of energy in the face of rapidly 
increasing requirements and the limited 
possibilities of increasing the indigenous 
supply of conventional fuels. The Euro- 
peans see atomic energy not merely as an 
alternative source of energy but as some- 
thing which they must develop quickly 
if they are to continue their economic 
growth and exercise their rightful in- 
fimence in world affairs. The success of 
this undertaking, therefore, is of vital 
importance to the United States, for the 
160 million people on the Continent of 
Europe are crucial to North Atlantic 
strength. 
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It is therefore gratifying that the re- 
actor research, development, testing, and 
construction program in the United 
States has progressed to the point that 
United States reactors of proven types 
are available and will be selected for 
commercial exploitation in the joint 
program of large-scale nuclear reactors. 

The abundance of conventional fuel 
in the United States and hence our lower 
cost of electricity as contrasted with 
higher energy costs in Europe means 
that it is possible for nuclear power 
reactors to produce economic electrical 
energy in Europe before it will be pos- 
sible to do so in most parts of the United 
States. 

The basic arrangements which have 
been worked out with Euratom are de- 
signed to take advantage of many fa- 
vorable factors and circumstances. 
They promise to result in a program that 
will initially be of great benefit to Eura- 
tom and the United States, and there- 
after to nations everywhere that choose 
to profit from Euratom’s experience. 
American knowledge and industrial ca- 
pacity will be joined with the scientific 
and industrial talents of Europe in an 
accelerated nuclear power program to 
meet Europe’s presently urgent need for 
a@ new source of energy. 

The plants to be built will be paid for 
and operated by the existing public and 
private utilities in the six countries; 
components will be manufactured by 
American and European industry. 
Through this association the basis will 
be laid for future mutually beneficial 
commercial collaboration in the atomic 
energy business. The major portion of 
the fund for the construction of the 
plants will come from European sources 
of capital. The United States, through 
the Export-Import Bank, is prepared to 
supplement these funds by making avail- 
able to the new community a long-term 
line of credit. 

Acentral purpose of the proposed joint 
program is for Euratom and the United 
States Government to create an institu- 
tional and economic environment which 
will encourage the European utilities 
to embark quickly upon a large-scale nu- 
clear power program. As this program 
goes forward, it will make possible sig- 
nificant progress in the development of 
atomic power elsewhere in the world. 

The expectation that nuclear power 
will be economic rests on the inherent 
promise of achieving substantially low- 
ered fuel costs which will more than 
compensate for the higher capital costs 
of nuclear plants. The principal im- 
mediate problem is to limit during this 
developmental phase the economic un- 
certainties connected with the burning 
of nuclear fuel in these reactors. To 
assist in meeting this problem the United 
States will provide certain special and 
limited guaranties and incentives to per- 
mit American fuel fabricators and the 
European utilities and industries to en- 
ter into firm contractual arrangements 
with greater certainty as to the actual 
costs of nuclear energy from the re- 
actors than is now possible. 

Of major importance, the new Euro- 
pean Community and the United States 
will establish a jointly financed research 
and development program, the purpose 
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of which will be to improve the per- 
formance of these reactors and thus to 
further the economic feasibility of nu- 
clear power. Information developed un- 
der the joint program will be made 
available to American and European in- 
dustry for the general advancement of 
power reactor technology. 

In addition to the international agree- 
ment submitted herewith, the necessary 
requests for Congressional action re- 
quired to carry out the program will be 
submitted shortly. 

I believe that the initiation of this 
program of cooperation with Euratom 
represents a major step in the applica- 
tion of nuclear technology for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

The United States and Euratom have 
reaffirmed their dedication to the ob- 
jectives of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and intend that the re- 
sults of this program will benefit the 
Agency and the nations participating 
in it. Consideration is now being given 
to ways in which the United States can 
work with the Agency in carrying for- 
ward its functions. A proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency is now 
being negotiated and is under review by 
the Agency. This agreement provides 
principally for the transfer of the spe- 
cial nuclear material already offered to 
the Agency by the United States, for 
certain services such as chemical proc- 
essing, and for the broad exchange of 
unclassified information in furtherance 
of the Agency’s program. 

In recognition of the importance of 
the joint United States-Euratom pro- 
gram, I must stress its urgency. It was 
only on the first of January of this year 
that the new community came into be- 
ing, determined to fulfill its obligation 
to create the conditions which will per- 
mit the earliest development of nuclear 
power on a major scale. The commu- 
nity is determined, as are we, that the 
joint program should be initiated this 
year. I am sure that the Congress, 
having in mind the political and eco- 
nomic advantages which will accrue to 
us and our European friends from such 
a joint endeavor, will wish to consider 
quickly and favorably the proposed pro- 
gram. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 23, 1958. 


REPEAL OF TRANSPORTATION 
EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
` Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, repeal of 
the transportation excise taxes having 
passed the Senate and having gone to 
conference a few minutes ago, it is the 
hope of many of us in the House that 
we will repeal this discriminatory and 
consumer-burdening tax. 

Of course we have to have taxes, Mr. 
Speaker. But we should not have taxes 
that discriminate against States in ac- 
cordance with their distance from the 
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major markets, such as my own State of 
Oregon. We not only have to pay high 
freight rates on our commodities but 
3 percent in addition for tax. Oregon 
is willing to pay its fair share of course, 
but its growth should not be hampered 
by burdens inequitably imposed by law. 

The consumer has an interest here, 
too. It is not only a question of one 
3 percent tax, because as many as 3 
occasions arise between logs from the 
woods and the consumer or between the 
farmer’s wheat and the loaf of bread 
sold to the housewife. This pyramid 
weighs down heavily and pushes the 
cost of living ever higher. 

Oregon’s economic conditions have 
been bad, as bad as any in the Nation. 
They are by no means good at present. 
Prospects are brighter and the removal 
of this highly discriminatory tax would 
be of substantial assistance—to Oregon, 
to many other developing States and to 
consumers everywhere. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SES- 
SIONS OF HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Judiciary and 
subcommittees thereof may sit during 
general debate in the House during the 
balance of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


REPEAL OF TAX ON FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER TRAVEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the extension of the 
excise and corporate tax bill which we 
passed here in the House has been 
amended in the other body to repeal the 
3-percent tax on freight and the 10- 
percent tax on passenger travel, both of 
which were imposed as wartime meas- 
ures, and that the conferees will be meet- 
ing shortly to determine whether the 
House or Senate position will prevail. 

Personally, I hope the conferees will 
see fit to accept the Senate amendments, 
for I have said over and over again that 
there was no honest-to-goodness justifi- 
cation for extension of these wartime 
imposed taxes. These taxes are now 
doing great damage to the transporta- 
tion system of the country and bearing 
unfairly upon shippers all over the 
United States. They are cumulative and 
repressive. 

I have studied the comprehensive de- 
bate in the other body on this issue and 
it has been cited that the 3-percent 
freight tax has been pyramided as much 
as 11 times from raw material to finished 
product in the consumer’s hand, This, 
in effect then, is a 33-percent tax. True, 
this is an extreme example; but on agri- 
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culture products, for instance, it is noth- 
ing to have the 3 percent jump to 6 per- 
cent or 12 percent from producer to con- 
sumer. This great spread we hear talked 
about so much between what the pro- 
ducer gets on the farm and what the 
consumer actually pays, comes as a re- 
sult of the 3-percent tax on freight. 

I think we will find that what revenue 
is lost excisewise will be more than made 
up for through corporate and income 
taxes and will go a long way toward re- 
vitalizing the transportation system of 
the country. 


THE BAUSCH & LOMB HONORARY 
SCIENCE AWARD 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I was privileged to attend a silver 
anniversary luncheon here to mark the 
founding of the Bausch & Lomb honor- 
ary science award at Rochester, N. Y. 
This award which is symbolized by a 
handsome bronze medal goes annually 
to the outstanding science student in the 
senior classes of more than 6,000 high 
school and private schools throughout 
the country. 

Bausch & Lomb, one of the world’s out- 
standing optical firms, began this hon- 
orary award program 25 years ago to 
recognize outstanding achievement of 
young science students and to encourage 
the study of science as a career. The 
program has received the wholehearted 
support and cooperation of educators. It 
is readily seen today what an important 
ber forward-looking program this has 

n. 

The selection of the outstanding sei- 
ence student in each school is made by 
the individual school officials. Award 
winners become eligible to compete for 
Bausch & Lomb science scholarships to 
the University of Rochester. Surveys 
have indicated that 85 percent of the 
award winners in one group were actively 
following science or educational careers 
and 40 percent of another group stated 
that their choice of career had definitely 
been influenced by the award. 

It is clear that this commendable pro- 
gram is accomplishing its noble purpose 
of rewarding outstanding scientific 
achievement and stimulating study and 
continued activity in the field of science. 
This is another excellent example of how 
in a free society private organizations 
and industry can and are stimulating 
interest in better education for our Na- 
tion. This type of cooperation between 
private enterprise and the free public 
school system is in the best American 
tradition, it seems tome. I wish to com- 
mend Bausch & Lomb for its conduct of 
this program, which deserves the atten- 
tion of the entire Nation. I know it will 
continue to play an important role in 
the development and training of scien- 
tists, so essential to the future of our 
Nation. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR TO BE CALLED 
JULY 7 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on July 1 be dis- 
pensed with and that it may be in order 
to call the Private Calendar on July 7, 
following the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District Day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with the passage of each bill I may be 
permitted to insert my remarks in the 
Recorp in explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


GRANT OF ADDITIONAL POWERS 
TO COMMISSIONERS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
1706) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to grant additional powers to the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 20, 1944, as amended, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to grant addi- 
tional powers to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 
819), as amended (sec. 1-244, D. C. Code, 
1951), is amended by adding at the end of 
such section the following subsections: 

“(i) (1) To purchase and sell maps, and 
regulations and parts of regulations issued 
by any agency of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and amendments thereof, 
including binders therefor (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘material’), at such prices as the 
Commissioners or their designated agent 
may from time to time determine to be nec- 
essary to approximate the cost thereof, in- 
cluding the cost of distribution. All re- 
ceipts from the sale of such material on 
hand as of the effective date of this amend- 
ment, shall be deposited into a fund which 
is hereby established, to be known as the 
‘District of Columbia Publications Fund,’ 
which fund shall be available without fiscal 
year limitation for all necessary costs con- 
nected with the procurement, publication, 
and distribution of such material, includ- 
ing postage. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated from the revenues of the 
District of Columbia $50,000 to provide work- 
ing capital, which sum shall be deposited to 
the credit of the fund established by this 
section, and receipts from the sale of such 
material shall likewise be deposited to the 
credit of such fund: Provided, That as soon 
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as practicable after the close of each fiscal 
year, after provision has been made for pay- 
ment of all obligations then incurred, the 
amount in such fund in excess of $50,000 
shall be deposited to general revenues of 
the District of Columbia. 

“(2) To issue such material without 
charge, in the discretion of the Commission- 
ers, to officers and employees of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the District 
of Columbia to States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions of the United States, local govern- 
mental units, and foreign governments; to 
institutions of research and learning; to ap- 
plicants for or holders of, particular licenses 
issued by the District of Columbia; and to 
any other person when it is determined by 
said Commissioners or their designated 
agent or agents that it is in the best in- 
terest of the District of Columbia to fur- 
nish such material without charge; and to 
delegate to the heads of departments and 
agencies of the government of the District of 
Columbia the authority likewise to make 
the distribution authorized by this para- 
graph of such material as may be purchased 
by the departments and agencies. Material 
to be distributed under the authority of 
this paragraph shall be supplied to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia department or agency pro- 
posing to make such distribution, only upon 
payment by the department or agency of the 
cost thereof, 

“(j) To place orders, if they determine it 
to be in the best interest of the District of 
Columbia, with any Federal department, es- 
tablishment, bureau, or office for materials, 
supplies, equipment, work, or services of any 
kind that such Federal agency may be in a 
position to supply or be equipped to render, 
by contract or otherwise, and shall pay 
promptly by check to such Federal agency, 
upon its written request, either in advance or 
upon furnishing or performance thereof, all 
or part of the estimated or actual cost 
thereof as determined by such department, 
establishment, bureau, or office as may be 
requisitioned; but proper adjustments on 
the basis of the actual costs of the materials, 
supplies, or equipment furnished or work 
or services performed, paid for in advance, 
shall be made as may be agreed upon by 
the departments, establishments, bureaus, or 
offices concerned. Orders placed as pro- 
vided in this subsection shall be considered 
as obligations upon appropriations in the 
same manner as orders or contracts placed 
with private contractors. 

“(k) To authorize any department, office, 
or agency of the District of Columbia goy- 
ernment, when it is determined to be in the 
best interest of the District of Columbia 
so to do, to place orders with any other de- 
partment, office, or agency of the District for 
materials, supplies, equipment, work, or 
services of any kind that such requisitioned 
department, office, or agency may be in a 
position to supply or equipped to render. 
The department, office, or agency placing any 
such orders shall either advance, subject to 
proper adjustment on the basis of actual 
cost, or reimburse, such department, office, or 
agency the actual cost of materials, sup- 
plies, or equipment furnished or work or 
services performed as determined by such 
department, office, or agency as may be req- 
uisitioned, Orders placed as provided in this 
subsection shall be considered as obligations 
upon appropriations in the same manner as 
orders or contracts placed with private con- 
tractors.” 

Src. 2. The Commissioners are authorized 
to delegate any of the functions to be per- 
formed by them under the authority of this 
act to any officer or employee of the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The second paragraph under the 
caption “District of Columbia” of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1910, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
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202, 208), as amended (title 49, sec. 110, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
of December 20, 1944—to grant addi- 
tional powers to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia—so as to au- 
thorize the Commissioners to perform 
the following functions: 

First. To purchase, sell, and to give 
to certain persons, institutions, and gov- 
ernmental agencies, both municipal and 
Federal, at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners or their designated agent, 
copies of various municipal regulations, 
and establish a fund, without fiscal-year 
limitation, from which the cost of pro- 
curing, handling, and mailing municipal 
publications will be defrayed and into 
which the receipts from the sale of such 
publications will be paid. 

Second. To make advance payments 
to Federal agencies for supplies to be 
furnished or work to be performed in 
accordance with agreements between the 
Commissioners and such agencies. 

Third. Empower the Commissioners 
to authorize the several departments, es- 
tablishments, bureaus, and offices of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
to place orders with other agencies of 
the District, and to make payment for 
such orders either in advance or on a 
reimbursement basis. 

The District of Columbia, as in the 
case with any large municipal govern- 
ment, must for the benefit of the public, 
the courts, and the officers and employ- 
ees of the District, make available in 
printed form the regulations which have 
been adopted by the Commissioners. 
Certain of these regulations, as in the 
case of the Building Code, the Electrical 
Code, and the police regulations, are in 
the form of complete volumes consisting 
of a large number of pages, printed at 
considerable expense to the District. 
Accordingly, when such publications are 
made available to members of the pub- 
lic, a charge is made therefor to recover 
the cost to the District. Moreover, since 
the amendments of these regulations are 
likewise voluminous, the District makes 
a charge for the service of furnishing 
such amendments. 

Under existing law, it is necessary that 
the cost of reproducing each particular 
set of regulations and the amendments 
thereto be paid out of the appropriation 
of the District department charged with 
the administration of such regulations. 
The receipts from the sale of such regu- 
lations, however, are deposited to the 
credit of the general fund of the District 
of Columbia, and such receipts do not 
continue available for the reproduction 
of SR EORS to replace those which are 
sold. 

In order to provide readily available 
funds for the reproduction and distri- 
bution of District publications, this legis- 
lation would authorize the establish- 
ment of a revolving fund not subject to 
fiscal year limitation, with an initial 
working capital of $50,000, into which 
shall be paid receipts from the sale of 
all District publications and from which 
the cost of reproducing, procuring, han- 
dling, and mailing such publications may 
be defrayed. 
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Under existing Iaw, there is no au- 
thority for the District to make advance 
payments to the Federal Government 
for supplies to be furnished or work to 
be performed. Frequently therefore, the 
District is unable to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Federal Government for 
the furnishing of supplies and work, to 
the District’s disadvantage. This bill 
would amend present law so as to au- 
thorize such advance payments to the 
Federal Government. 

This bill would also authorize the 
Commissioners to advance funds between 
appropriations of District departments, 
subject to adjustment upon a determi- 
nation of actual cost, as a means of 
providing for the more expeditious han- 
dling of transactions between the 
various departments of the District 
government. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would not involve any cost to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, inasmuch as the bill 
provides for the creation of a revolving 
fund. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXEMPTING CERTAIN CARRIERS 
FROM MILEAGE TAX 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
11246) to amend the act of July 1, 1902, 
to exempt certain common carriers of 
passengers from the mileage tax imposed 
by that act and from certain other taxes, 
and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subparagraph (b) 
of paragraph (31), of section 7 of the act 
approved July 1, 1902, as amended (D. C. 
Code 47-2331 (b)), is amended as follows: 

(1) The third sentence of such subpara- 
graph (b) is amended by inserting after 
“each such applicant” the following: “who 
is not otherwise exempt under this subpara- 
graph from payment of the mileage tax im- 
posed by this subparagraph.” 

(2) The fifth sentence of such subpara- 
graph (b) is amended to read as follows: 
“Upon receipt by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, or their designated 
agent of the approved copy of the applica- 
tion of any applicant who is exempt under 
this subparagraph from payment of the 
mileage tax imposed by this subparagraph, 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agent shall 
issue a license authorizing the applicant to 
carry on the operations embodied in the 
approved application. No increase of opera- 
tions shall be commenced or continued un- 
less and until an application similar to the 
original and covering such increase in opera- 
tions shall have been approved and for- 
warded in the same manner as the original 


and, if a payment is the corres- 
ponding additional payment is made, and 
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license issued. No applicant engaged in the 


ington, District of Columbia, as such com- 
mercial zone has been established on the 
date of enactment of this amendment by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the purposes of section 203 (b) (8) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C. 303 
(b) (8)), shall be required to pay any tax 
under this section and no such applicant 
shall be subject to: 

“(1) the gross sales tax levied under the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act; 

“(2) compensating use tax levied under 
the District of Columbia Use Tax Act; 

“(3) the excise tax upon the issuance of 
titles to motor vehicles and trailers levied 
under subsection (j) of section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act of 1925 
(D. C. Code 40-603 (j) (4)); 

“(4) the tax that is imposed on tangible 
personal property, to the same extent that 
the District of Columbia Transit System, 
Inc., is exempt from such taxes on the 
effective date of this amendment, under 
section 8 (b) (5) of the act entitled ‘An act 
to grant a franchise to the District of 
Columbia Transit System, Inc., and for other 
purposes, approved July 24, 1956.” 

. The amendments made by the first 
Bact of this act shall take effect as of 
October 1, 1958. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to exempt 
from the operation of the mileage tax 
effective October 1, 1958, applicants en- 
gaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers for hire principally within the com- 
mercial zone of Washington, D. C., as 
such commercial zone has been estab- 
lished on the date of enactment of H. R. 
11246 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the purposes of section 203 
(b) (8) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
title 49, United States Code, section 303 
(b) (8). A map showing the commercial 
zone of Washington, as established by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and released by the Washington Board 
of Trade, is in the files of the committee. 
That zone includes Arlington and Fair- 
fax Counties in Virginia, and Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges Counties in 
Maryland. 

This bill would also exempt common 
carriers coming within its provisions 
from the gross sales tax levied under 
the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act; 
the compensating use tax levied under 
the District of Columbia Use Tax Act; 
the excise tax upon the issuance of titles 
to motor vehicles and trailers levied 
under subsection (j) of section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act of 1925; 
and the tax imposed on tangible per- 
sonal property, to the same extent that 
the District of Columbia Transit System, 
Inc., is, on October 1, 1958. 

The following named transportation 
companies, operating principally within 
the commercial zone of Washington, 
D. C., will be exempt from all of the fore- 
going taxes by the enactment of H. R. 
11246: Alexandria, Barcroft & Washing- 
ton Transit Co.; American Bus Lines, 
Inc.; Atwood Transport Lines, Inc.; Fed- 
eral Coach Line; The Gray Line, Inc.; 
Suburban Transit Co.; Washington, 
Marlboro, Annapolis Transit Co.; Wash- 
ington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co., 
Inc. 

The estimated loss of revenue to the 
District of Columbia, in the event this 
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legislation is enacted, will amount to ap- 
proximately $26,500. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are in favor of this legislation 
being enacted because they believe that 
the traveling public will receive a benefit 
through the reduction in the cost of 
operation which will result to the trans- 
portation companies. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 

, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT OF 1955 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 3057) 
to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That class 1 of section 
1 of the District of Columbia Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Act of 1955, approved August 5, 1955 (69 
Stat. 521; sec. 31-659a 1, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition, Supp. V), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Class 1. Superintendent of Schools, $22,000" 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period following the 
approval of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That class 1 of 
section 1 of the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955, approved August 5, 
1955 (69 Stat. 521; sec. 31-659a-—1, D. C. Code, 
1951 edition, supp. V), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Class 1. Superintendent of Schools, $19,000" 

“Sec. 2. Except as provided by section 3 
of this act, the compensation of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall 
be at the rate of $19,000 each per annum. 

“Sec. 3. The Commissioner detailed from 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army shall receive an annual compensation 
which, when added to any compensation he 
receives as an officer of the United States 
Army, will equal the compensation author- 
ized for a Commissioner by section 2 of this 
act. 


“Sec. 4. (a) This section shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of this act. 

“(b) The first section of this act shall 
take effect on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

“(c) Sections 2 and 3, inclusive, of this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this act.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to increase the compensation of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to increase 
the compensation of the Superintendent 
of Schools for the District of Columbia 
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and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Under existing law the Superintendent 
of Schools of the District of Columbia is 
entitled to a salary of $18,000 if he has 
an earned doctor’s degree. If a doctor’s 
degree is not earned but was conferred 
the salary of the Superintendent of 
Schools would be limited to $16,000 per 
annum as in the case of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools who has recently re- 
tired. The purpose of the language in 
this bill is to increase the salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools to $19,000 re- 
gardless of what degree he holds. The 
present Superintendent of Schools, who 
has recently been appointed by the Board 
of Commissioners, has an earned doctor’s 
degree and for this reason is now receiv- 
ing a salary of $18,000 per annum. 

The bill would also increase the salary 
of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia from $16,000 per annum to 
$19,000 per annum, 

The President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, in testimony before the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee, gave certain rea- 
sons why he felt that the salary of the 
Commissioners should be increased, 
which are listed below. 

The District of Columbia has a popula- 
tion of approximately 835,000 and ranks 
ninth among the cities of the United 
States, and ahead of 12 of the States. 
The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, are 
required to administer a government 
which not only performs the functions of 
a municipal government, but which also 
performs functions ordinarily performed 
in the States, by State and county gov- 
ernments. The annual budget of the 
District exceeds $200 million per year, 
and the functions of the government are 
carried on by more than 23,000 employ- 
ees. The Commissioners serve as the 
chief executives and in addition perform 
legislation and quasi-judicial functions. 
. -The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to increase the compensation of 
the Superintendent of Schools and the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
PROMULGATE CERTAIN SPECIAL 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up House Joint Reso- 
lution 582 and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That for the period of the 
Middle Atlantic Shrine Association Meeting 
of A. A. O. N. M. S. to be held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from September 4, 1958, to 
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September 6, 1958, both dates inclusive, the 


-Commissioners are authorized and directed 


to make all reasonable regulations necessary 
to secure the preservation of public order 
and protection of life, health, and property; 
to make special regulations respecting the 
standing, movement, and operation of ve- 
hicles of whatever character or kind during 
said period; and to grant under such con- 
ditions as they may impose, special licenses 
to peddlers and vendors for the privilege of 
selling goods, wares, and merchandise in 
such places in the District of Columbia, and 
to charge such fees for such privilege, as 
they may deem proper. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their designated agent or agents; 

(b) The term “corporation” mean Almas 
Temple Shrine Activities, Inc., or its desig- 
nated agent or agents; 

(c) The term “meeting” means the Middle 
Atlantic Shrine Association Meeting of 
A. A. O. N. M. S. to be held in the District 
of Columbia on September 4, 5, and 6, 1958; 

(d) The term “period” or “meeting period” 
means the 5-day period beginning Septem- 
ber 3, 1958, and ending September 7, 1958, 
both dates inclusive; 

(e) The term “Secretary of Defense” 
means the Secretary of Defense or his des- 
ignated agent or agents; and 

(f) The term “Secretary of the Interior” 
means the Secretary of the Interior or his 
designated agent or agents. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary, 
payable in like manner as other appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the District of 
Columbia, to enable the Commissioners to 
provide additional municipal services in said 
District during the meeting period, including 
employment of personal services without re- 
gard to the civil-service and classification 
laws; travel expenses of enforcement per- 
sonnel from other jurisdictions; hire of means 
of transportation; means for policemen and 
firemen, cost of removing and relocating 
streetcar loading platforms, construction, 
rent, maintenance, and expenses incident to 
the operation of temporary public comfort 
stations, first-aid stations, and information 
booths; and other incidental expenses in the 
discretion of the Commissioners. 

Sec, 4, The Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of such officer as may exercise 
jurisdiction over any of the Federal reserva- 
tions or grounds in the District of Columbia, 
is authorized to grant to the corporation per- 
mits for the use of such reservations or 
grounds during the meeting period, includ- 
ing a reasonable time prior and subsequent 
thereto; and the Commissioners are author- 
ized to grant like permits for the use of 
public space under their jurisdiction, Each 
such permit shall be subject to such restric- 
tions, terms, and conditions as may be im- 
posed by the grantor of such permit. With 
respect to public space, no reviewing stand 
or any stand or structure for the sale of 
goods, wares, merchandise, food, or drink 
shall be built on any sidewalk, street, park, 
reservation, or other public grounds in the 
District of Columbia, except with the ap- 
proval of the corporation, and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Commissioners, as the case may be, depend- 
ing on the location of such stand or structure, 
The reservation, ground, or public space oc- 
cupied by any such stand or structure shall, 
after the meeting, be promptly restored to 
its previous condition. The corporation shall 
indemnify and save harmless the District of 
Columbia and the appropriate agency or 
agencies of the Federal Government against 
any loss or damage to such property and 
against any liability arising from the use of 
such property, either by the corporation or a 
licensee of the corporation. 
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Sec. 5. The Commissioners are authorized 
to permit the corporation to install suitable 
overhead conductors and install suitable 
lighting or other electrical facilities, with 
adequate supports, for illumination or other 
P . If it should be necessary to place 
wires for illuminating or other purposes over 
any park, reservation, or highway in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such placing of wires and 
their removal shall be under the supervision 
of the official in charge of said park, reserva- 
tion, or highway. Such conductors with 
their supports shall be removed within 5 days 
after the end of the meeting period. The 
Commissioners, or such other officials as may 
have jurisdiction in the premises, shall en- 
force the provisions of this joint resolution, 
take needful precautions for the protection 
of the public, and insure that the pavement 
of any street, sidewalk, avenue or alley which 
is disturbed or damaged is restored to its 
previous condition. No expense or damage 
from the installation, operation, or removal 
of said temporary overhead conductors or 
said illumination or other electrical facilities 
shall be incurred by the United States or the 
District of Columbia, and the corporation 
shall indemnify and save harmless the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the appropriate agency 
or agencies of the Federal Government 
against any loss or damage and against any 
liability whatsoever arising from any act of 
the corporation or any agent, licensee, serv- 
ant, or employee of the corporation, 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to lend to the corporation such hospital 
tents, smaller tents, camp appliances, hos- 
pital furniture, ensigns, flags, ambulances, 
drivers, stretchers, and Red Cross flags and 
poles (except battle flags) as may be spared 
without detriment to the public service, and 
under such conditions as he may prescribe. 
Such loan shall be returned within 5 days 
after the end of the meeting period, the cor- 
poration shall indemnify the Government for 
any loss or damage to any such property, and 
no expense shall be incurred by the United 
States Government for the delivery, return, 
rehabilitation, replacement, or operation of 
such equipment. The corporation shall give 
a good and sufficient bond for the safe return 
of such property in good order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United 
States. 

Sec, 7. The Commissioners, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the corporation are au- 
thorized to permit electric lighting, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio-broadcasting, and 
television companies to extend overhead 
wires to such points along and across the 
line of any parade as shall be deemed con- 
venient for use in connection with such 
parade and other meeting purposes. Such 
wires shall be removed within 10 days after 
the conclusion of the meeting period. 

Sec. 8. The regulations and licenses au- 
thorized by this act shall be in full force and 
effect only during the meeting period, but 
the expiration of said period shall not pre- 
vent the arrest or trial of any person for any 
violation of such regulations committed dur- 
ing the time they were in force and effect, 
Such regulations shall be published in one or 
more of the daily newspapers published in 
the District of Columbia and no penalty pre- 
scribed for the violation of any such regula- 
tion shall be enforced until 5 days after such 
publication. Any person violating any regu- 
lation promulgated by the Commissioners 
under the authority of this act shall be fined 
not more than $100 or imprisoned for not 
more than 30 days. Each and every day a 
violation of any such regulation exists shall 
constitute a separate offense, and the penalty 
prescribed shall be applicable to each such 
separate offense, 

Sec. 9. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be applicable to the United States Capitol 
Buildings or Grounds or other properties 
under the jurisdiction of the Congress or any 
committee, commission, or officer thereof. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, line 11, strike out the word 
“means” where it appears the second time 
and insert “meals.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to call 
to the attention of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle an event which took 
place in Atlanta, Ga., the evening of 
June 2, 1958. 

One of our elected officers of the House 
of Representatives, our beloved Door- 
keeper, William M. Miller, who has been 
of service to us for more than 25 years, 
has been honored by the Atlanta Law 
School in that they have bestowed upon 
him an honorary degree, doctor of laws. 

Although Mr. Miller will probably re- 
spond to the name “Fishbait” or “Bill” 
more quickly than to that of “Doctor,” 
I am sure the Republicans as well as the 
Democrats on both sides of the aisle join 
me in congratulating him on the honor 
conferred by this distinguished school. 

To Mrs. Miller and to his daughter, 
Sarah Patsy, may I add my congratu- 
lations. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts for yielding to me 
at this point. 

I was highly gratified, as he was, to 
learn of this honor that has been be- 
stowed upon our very efficient employee 
of the House, “Fishbait” Miller, now 
Dr. William M. Miller. I have been per- 
sonally acquainted with the officers of 
the Atlanta Law School and its faculty 
for many, many years. It is an out- 
standing institution in Atlanta and is 
recognized not only throughout Georgia 
but throughout the entire South as be- 
ing an outstanding law school. It is an 
honor of no small magnitude to be 
granted this distinction that has come 
to our beloved friend “Fishbait” Miller. 

I congratulate him and I am happy 
indeed that this honor has been be- 


stowed upon him. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield tothe gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with what the majority leader has said, 
I want to emphasize that we, the mi- 
nority on this side of the aisle, join in 
heartily congratulating our good, mutual 
friend, “Fishbait” Bill Miller, on the won- 
derful honor that has come to him, on 
his being awarded an honorary degree. 
I had always thought our efficient Door- 
keeper had all the answers, but I am sure 
that now he has them doubly so. The 
membership, I feel certain, are pleased 
to know about the honor that has been 
bestowed on an outstanding official of 
this House. We rejoice with Mrs. Miller 
in this recognition honoring him. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
particularly like very much to be asso- 
ciated with my colleagues who have just 
spoken so generously about my friend, 
“Fishbait” Miller. I am very happy over 
this new honor that has come to our 
Doorkeeper, an outstanding servant of 
this House. 

I have known “Fishbait” practically 
all of his life. He comes from my home- 
town of Pascagoula, Miss. The people of 
that town and, in fact, the people of 
Misissippi generally, are proud of this 
hometown boy who has come to the Na- 
tion’s Capital and made good. In fact, 
some 26 years ago I had the pleasure of 
bringing “Fishbait” up here and placing 
him on my patronage as an employee of 
the House Post Office. He soon moved up 
to the position of an Assistant Door- 
keeper and when the late and beloved 
Joe Sinnott died while occupying the 
position of Doorkeeper itself, “Fishbait’”’ 
was elected to that position on the first 
ballot over several outstanding young 
men. He has held the position ever since 
that time. And it is my prediction that 
in view of the splendid service that he 
has rendered the Members of this House 
on both sides of the aisle, he will con- 
tinue to occupy the position of official 
Doorkeeper of this House as long as he 
desires. 

Mr. Speaker, this young man is an out- 
standing Christian character, who has 
endeared himself to all of the Members 
of the House. He is deserving of the 
honor that he has received and the confi- 
dence of us all. Because of his splendid 
qualities and because of his devoted fam- 
ily, I am happy that he has received this 
outstanding honor. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to associate myself with the distin- 
guished majority leader in congratulat- 
ing our able an efficient Doorkeeper, 
“Fishbait” Miller, upon the well deserved 
honor which he has received in the form 
of a doctor of laws degree. It is appro- 
priate that he receive such a degree in 
law. Few people in the country are as 
important to the lawmaking process as 
William Miller. He is a model of effi- 
ciency, courtesy, and industry in the per- 
formance of his duties in this House. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me keen personal pleasure to join with 
his many friends in congratulating 
“Doctor” Miller on the honor which has 
so recently been bestowed upon him. 
When a friend receives such a high honor 
as our beloved “Fishbait” received this 
past week from the Atlanta Law School, 
it causes us to rejoice with him in this 
deserved tribute and acknowledgement 
of public service rendered so ably and 
unselfishly. 

When I first came to Congress in 1949, 
Doorkeeper Miller was the first employee 
of this House to greet me and to offer 
his services and assistance. To a new- 
comer to this great Chamber, his friend- 
liness and help are of inestimable value. 
“Fishbait” offers his assistance to all 
Members of this body without regard to 
party affiliation. He brings such energy, 
enthusiasm, and devotion to his work of 
aiding the membership in the discharge 
of their individual and collective respon- 
sibilities that each and everyone of us 
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would feel a great personal loss if we 
were ever deprived of his presence. 

I congratulate the Atlanta Law School 
on its good judgment of conferring an 
honorary doctor of laws degree to such 
an outstanding public servant. ‘“Doc- 
tor,” I congratulate you and join with 
my colleagues in wishing for you and 
yours the Lord’s choicest blessings for 
the years to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who may desire to do so may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be- 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution is similar in several of its as- 
pects to the two resolutions adopted by 
the Congress for the American Legion 
National Conyention of 1954—the acts 
approved August 18 and August 20, 1954 
(68 Stat. 743 and 748) —and substantially 
patterned after the Presidential Inau- 
gural Ceremonies Act, approved August 
6, 1956 (70 Stat. 1049), and would have 
the following effects: 

First. The Commissioners are author- 
ized and directed to make regulations 
to preserve peace and order, especially 
regulate traffic, and issue special licenses 
to peddlers and vendors, such regulations 
to be effective during the period of the 
meeting, defined by the resolution as the 
period of September 3 through 7, 1958. 

Second. Appropriations are author- 
ized to pay the cost of providing addi- 
tional municipal services and to pay for 
other municipal expenses connected 
with the meeting, estimated at $144,500. 

Third. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioners are authorized 
to grant permits for the use of public 
space under their respective jurisdic- 
tions, subject to certain limitations im- 
posed by the resolution. 

Fourth. The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to permit the installation of 
temporary electrical facilities of all 
kinds, also subject to certain limitations 
imposed by the resolution. 

Fifth. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to lend certain equipment be- 
longing to the Department of Defense 
to be used in connection with providing 
for the well-being of the expected 
crowds, also subject to limitations im- 
posed by the resolution. 

Sixth. The temporary placing of 
wires along and across the line of any 
parade for use by electric lighting and 
communications concerns is authorized. 

Seventh. The effective period of the 
regulations authorized to be adopted and 
a penalty for their violation are pre- 
scribed. 

Eighth. Finally, the resolution spe- 
cifically exempts from its provisions the 
United States Capitol Building and 
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jurisdiction of the Congress. 

The resolution provides the Commis- 
sioners, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Defense with au- 
thority to take such action as may be 
necessary to handle the estimated 10,000 
participants in the meeting, and the 
estimated 50,000 to 75,000 persons ex- 
pected to view the parade to be held 
during the meeting. In general the 
resolution is designed to provide such 
authority as may be necessary to allow 
certain Federal officials and the Com- 
missioners to cooperate fully with the 
Shrine officials in making the forth- 
coming Shrine convention in Washing- 
ton a pleasant, safe and memorable 
event. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12643) amending the act entitled “An 
act to consolidate the Police Court of 
the District of Columbia and the Munic- 
ipal Court of the District of Columbia, 
to be known as ‘the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia,’ to create ‘the 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 1, 1942, as 
amended, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act entitled “‘An act to consolidate the Po- 
lice Court of the District of Columbia and 
the Municipal Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be known as ‘The Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia,’ to create 
‘The Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia,’ and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 1, 1942 (ch. 207, 56 
Stat. 194; sec. 11-771, D. C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding at the end of such section the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“Each judge, the clerk and each deputy 
clerk of the court may administer oaths and 
affirmations and take acknowledgments.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to provide that each 
judge, the clerk, and each deputy clerk 
of the Municipal Court of Appeals may 
administer oaths and affirmations and 
take acknowledgments, 

Under existing law the language is 
spelled out providing that the judges, 
clerks and deputy clerks of the Munic- 
ipal Court for the District of Columbia, 
and the Juvenile Court for the District 
of Columbia, may administer oaths and 
affirmations and take acknowledgments. 
However, the act creating the Municipal 
Court of Appeals is silent on this ques- 
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tion, thus creating an anomalous and 
sometimes embarrassing situation. This 
proposed legislation would take care of 
this and bring this court in line with the 
Municipal Court and the Juvenile Court 
for the District of Columbia. 


..UTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
TWO FOUR-LANE BRIDGES 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 6306) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to construct two four-lane 
bridges to replace the existing 14th 
Street or Highway Bridge across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes”. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK, 
FLORIDA 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 594 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6641) 
to fix the boundary of Everglades National 
Park, Fla., to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire land therein, and to pro- 
vide for the transfer of certain land not in- 
cluded with said boundary, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN]; and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 594 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
6641, to fix the boundaries of the Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule and 1 hour 
of general debate on the bill. 

The bill redefines the park boundaries 
and the acreage to be included. The 
park will encompass 1,390,000 acres 
which is less than the present acreage of 
the park which was defined by order of 
the Secretary of the Interior in 1954. 
The Federal Government will turn back 
to the State some federally owned land 
which originally was given to the Fed- 
eral Government by the State. The 
Government will acquire land donated to 
the State by the Collier Corp. for inclu- 
sion in the park, and also 81,000 acres of 
privately owned land. An additional 
22,000 acres of privately owned land 
within the boundaries will not, according 
to the terms of the bill, be subject to 
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condemnation as long as ‘they are de- 
voted to agriculture or remain in their 
natural State. The billl authorizes an 
amount not to exceed $2 million for this 
acquisition. 

A committee amendment extends the 
reservation of mineral rights in lands 
which are not owned by the United States 
until October 9, 1967, thus giving the 
owners of these lands approximately the 
same length of time in which to make 
discovery that was given the private 
owners under the act of 1949. Another 
committee amendment provides that un- 
less it is found by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be detrimental to the preser- 
vation and propagation of the flora and 
fauna of the park, drainage through the 
natural waterways of the park will be 
permitted. 

This acquisition will, it is believed, be 
of value in protecting the bird popula- 
tion, and will also protect the coastal 
fisheries, particularly the shrimp fish- 
eries. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 594. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to this rule and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no opposition to this rule. At 
this time I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] and ask 
unanimous consent that he may speak 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress should repeal the transportation 
tax. It was levied as an emergency 
measure to discourage the use of the 
railroads by civilians because the facil- 
ities of the railroads were needed for 
the transportation of troops and for the 
transportation of military supplies dur- 
ing the war. 

It was an emergency measure and it 
was definitely understood at the close 
of the war that it would be ended. The 
measures brought in such a juicy plum 
of about $600 million a year, that they 
do not want to let loose of it now. The 
railroads need the business that has 
been cut from them because of the 
transportation tax more than the Goy- 
ernment needs the money derived from 
the transportation tax. 

We are practically morally bound to 
repeal this tax, and I think it should be 
done at this session of the Congress. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may require to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, in the other body, a measure 


.was adopted which can mean much for 


the future economic growth of the West. 
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I refer to H. R. 12695 relating to the 
extension of certain taxes and the repeal 
of the tax on transportation. 

The repeal of this tax is long overdue. 
Originally imposed as a wartime meas- 
ure to discourage shipping and travel, it 
should have been repealed long before 
this. This 3 percent tax pyramids until 
its final effect upon selling costs and 
prices is all out of proportion to the levy 
made on the initial transaction. 

By increasing the transportation costs 
two results have been effected. Western 
manufacturers have difficulty in compet- 
ing in Eastern markets, and vice versa. 
At the same time the consumer in both 
the West and the East, in the North and 
the South finds himself saddled with 
higher prices. 

On February 18, 1957, I joined with 
other members of the Oregon Congres- 
sional delegation in urging the House 
Committee on Ways and Means to con- 
sider favorably the repeal of the tax on 
transportation. In that letter it was 
stated: “Federal taxes ought not to be 
levied in such a manner as to constitute 
an unequal burden on citizens residing 
in different areas of the country. The 
excise taxes on transportation do just 
that. They unfairly and injuriously dis- 
criminate against the long-distance 
shipper and the long-distance traveler. 
Transportation, both of persons and of 
property, plays much too vital a role in 
the economy of every part of the country 
for the present inequities to be longer 
continued,” 

That was some 16 months ago. The 
statement is still true. The inequities 
still continue. 

It is my earnest hope, therefore, that 
the conferees on the part of the House 
on H. R. 12695 will recede with respect 
to the amendment on the part of the 
other body repealing the transportation 
tax. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a few of the many communications I 
have received during the repeal of this 
tax as well as the full text of the letter 
referred to before dated February 18, 
1957. 


Hon. AIME FORAND, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Excise 
Taxes, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: We, members of the 
Congressional delegation from the State of 
Oregon, urge action looking toward early re- 
peal of the Federal excise taxes on trans- 
portation. 

The effect of these taxes, levied at the 
rate of 10 percent on amounts paid for the 
transportation of persons and 3 percent on 
amounts paid for the transportation of prop- 
erty, is especially burdensome and discrimi- 
natory to the people of Oregon and the West 
in general. This is so because of the great 
distances, and consequent larger transpor- 
tation charges, involved in the movement 
of persons and goods to, from, and within 
the West. 

It is essential to the State of Oregon that 
the eastern market be developed and pre- 
served as an open market in which agri- 
cultural and forest products of our State 
may compete freely with the produce from 
other more nearly adjacent areas of the 
country. The present transportation tax on 
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property unfairly burdens Oregon in this 

, however, for it adds what is in effect 
an additional tariff on goods shipped from 
Oregon to the eastern market and thus con- 
stitutes an artificial and discriminatory 
barrier to trade. 

Likewise, the tax on passenger transpor- 
tation unfairly hinders the State of Oregon 
in its efforts to protect and develop its vaca- 
tion and tourist travel on a basis of equality 
with other vacation travel areas. 

Federal taxes ought not to be levied in 
such a manner as to constitute an unequal 
burden on citizens residing in different 
areas of the country. The excise taxes on 
transportation do just that. They unfairly 
and injuriously discriminate against the 
long-distance shipper and the long-distance 
traveler. Transportation, both of persons 
and of property, plays much too vital a role 
in the economy of every part of the country 
for the present inequities to be longer con- 
tinued. 

For these reasons, we urge favorable ac- 
tion on the legislation to repeal the trans- 
portation excise taxes. 

Yours very truly, 
Wayne L. Morse, 
United States Senator. 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress. 
AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mrs. Green: The Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce has adopted the attached 
resolution, calling for support in the repeal 
of Federal taxes on transportation and com- 
munications, 

We have continually opposed any legis- 
lation which would create a burden on our 
transportation and communication agencies, 
thereby resulting in increased costs to users 
of these services. 

These taxes are in fact a burden and 
detrimental to the economic development 
of the Pacific Northwest. We know that 
you concur in the view of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce in this matter and 
it is our hope that you will again support 
legislation to bring about the repeal of these 
taxes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lorton L. TATUM, 
President. 


Whereas the excise taxes on transporta- 
tion and communication were imposed by 
the Federal Government during World 
War II to discourage unnecessary use of 
overburdened facilities; and 

Whereas the continued imposition of these 
taxes result in particular hardship upon 
western United States business and resi- 
dents in view of their distance from eastern 
markets and the necessity for constant 
transportation and communication contact 
in the normal and essential conduct of daily 
business; and 

Whereas these taxes remain in force as 
though they were taxes on luxuries; and 

Whereas the public interest requires the 
maintenance of sound and vigorous trans- 
portation and communication services and 
such services are weakened and impeded by 
continued collection of taxes patently cre- 
ated as a war measure: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce vigorously urge all elements of 
the West to call upon the Members of Con- 
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gress representing Western States to under- 
take as a unit to affect repeal of the war- 
time imposed and still-continuing burden- 
some excise taxes on transportation and 
communication. 


SALEM, OREG., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am sure I speak for most and very pos- 
sibly for all commissioners at the State and 
Federal level who are charged with responsi- 
bility for maintaining the stability, solvency, 
and adequacy of the common carrier system 
of this country when I express my dismay 
and disappointment at your failure to rec- 
ommend to the White House and to the Con- 
gress the immediate repeal of the Federal 
excise taxes on the transportation of per- 
sons and property by common carrier, Fail- 
ure to repeal these taxes now will extend 
an unnecessary and perhaps very dangerous 
drag upon the entire economy which be- 
cause of its pyramiding effect is of far more 
consequence than would appear upon super- 
ficial examination. Failure to repeal these 
taxes will also extend a situation in which 
the common carriers are pinpointed as the 
objectives of a tax which has the effect of en- 
couraging competition by unregulated car- 
riers including those carriers which operate 
through various subterfuges and evasions 
of proper regulation. Furthermore failure to 
repeal these taxes at the present time will 
increase the already considerable pressure 
from railroad executives for enactment of 
various dangerous and unsound proposals 
contained in the so-called Cabinet commit- 
tee report on transportation. It is the opin- 
ion of hundreds of independent transporta- 
tion experts of this country that these pro- 
posals carry with them the threat of either 
competitive chaos within the transporta- 
tion industry or the threat of eventual 
monopoly. I urge that upon reconsidera- 
tion of this matter you will add to your 
recommendations the immediate repeal of 
all Federal excise taxes in the fields of 
freight and passenger transportation. 

Respectfully, 
HOWARD MORGAN, 

Public Utility Commissioner of Oregon. 


— 


Hupson HOUSE, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: We respect- 
fully but urgently ask your’s and the com- 
mittee’s support for legislation now being 
considered by the Excise Tax Subcommittee 
to eliminate the 3 percent tax on trans- 
portation of property. 

Inasmuch as this was an emergency meas- 
ure to assist our country during the emer- 
gency years of World War II, it certainly 
stands to reason that it is now time to re- 
move this tax. Also, this burden on car- 
riage-for-hire is manifestly unfair in view 
of the exemption of private carriage of 
freight. 

We sincerely hope that this injustice to 
shippers using common carriers will be re- 
moved at this session. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT A. HUDSON, 
President. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the bill (H. R. 6641) to fix the bound- 
ary of Everglades National Park, Fla., to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land therein, and to provide 
for the transfer of certain land not in- 
cluded within said boundary, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6641, with 
Mr. Jones of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. First of all, I want to 
say that the committee worked long and 
diligently on this bill. Many hours have 
gone into hearings and study, both in 
Washington and in the field. 

I particularly want to commend the 
committee counsel, Mr. Witmer, for his 
excellent work in connection with the 
legislation. And I want to thank both 
members of the committee and Mr. Wit- 
mer for their support and assistance in 
bringing the bill to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to 
change the boundaries of the Everglades 
National Park. This change will actu- 
ally result in a reduction of about 110,000 
acres of the park below the acreage in- 
cluded in Secretary McKay’s boundaries 
of March 12, 1954, or in a net increase of 
approximately 197,000 acres over what is 
now owned by the Government within 
the park. 

Some 64,000 of these 197,000 acres will 
be acquired by exchange with the State 
of Florida, and 30,000 will be acquired 
by donation from the Collier Corp. 
through the State of Florida. Eighty- 
one thousand acres will be purchased or 
acquired by other means, as they are 
lands that are in private ownership. 
These lands have never been developed. 
Twenty-two thousand acres of the lands 
which are privately owned will be pur- 
chased only if and when they are not 
used for farming purposes. 

The committee has written into the 
bill a $2 million ceiling on the amount 
which may be appropriated, and no pri- 
vate lands shall be bought until an ex- 
change of certain lands within the State 
has been consummated. 

Many of you have read or heard about 
the delightful book entitled “Wild 
America” by the great ornithologists 
Roger Tory Peterson and James Fisher. 
In this book is a chapter on the Ever- 
glades which is as good an introduction 
to the country with which H. R. 6641 
is concerned as you can get anywhere 
short of going to Florida for yourselves. 
Members of our committee had the good 
fortune of visiting Everglades Park dur- 
ing the Easter recess. I cannot read all 
of the book that I would like to for the 
benefit of those of you who have not 
visited the park—but a few samples will 
give you some idea of what we saw and 
sae we think this bill should be en- 
acted. 


The Everglades— 


‘The authors point out— 


is, in truth, a river of grass, a broad shallow 
slow-sloping river choked with sawgrass 
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through which the water, swelled by rains, 
flows, or rather oozes, for a hundred miles 
until it merges imperceptibly with the tide- 
water of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Everglades National Park is not a park 
in which one goes for a walk. It is not 
a park like our Western national parks, 
which are notable for their spectacular 
scenery—their mountains and mesas 
and canyons and geysers. But it is a 
national park in its own right—its vege- 
tation and its birdlife make it such— 
and it is one that is attracting more and 
more visitors. In 1957 there were 350,- 
000 of them, 342 times as many as in 
1949. Thus it is a good public invest- 
ment for the great American public to 
enjoy now and for generations to come. 
As Mr. Peterson and Mr. Fisher say: 

Only in America, so far, has it been pos- 
sible to combine the national park (where 
man is encouraged) with the nature reserve 
(from which, at least in the old days, man 
was supposed to be kept away.). 


If we enact H. R. 6641, as I believe we 
should and will, we will make Everglades 
National Park far more accessible than 
it now is to visitors coming down the 
west coast of Florida. We will save the 
lands that are to be added to it from the 
depredations of speculators. We will 
protect the feeding grounds of birds that 
have nowhere else to go—egrets, men-of- 
war, roseate spoonbills, white ibis, herons 
of all varieties, and so on. We will pro- 
tect not only the great stands of cypress 
and mangrove, but we will protect, both 
for sports fishermen and for commercial 
fishermen, the habitat which, as we are 
just beginning to appreciate, is the source 
of so many of the fish they catch. 
Whether you like to go fishing on your 
own for tarpon or snook, or whether 
you merely appreciate the virtues of 
shrimp for eating purposes, this is an im- 
portant bill to you. 

I realize that not everyone agrees that 
this land should be preserved for the 
public. There are some who think it can 
be developed into a second Miami by cut- 
ting down the mangrove and filling the 
swampland. Perhaps so, but only at 
very great expense and, if it is success- 
ful, at irreparable loss to the rest of the 
country. Let me read a few more short 
extracts from Wild America: 

This sea of sawgrass, sodden and water- 
logged in summer, drying in winter, is a 
fantastic plain of slough and Swamp. oe, = 
Over a third of the Everglades is neither wa- 
ter nor land but something between the 
two. * * * 

Below the sawgrass is the muck * * + 
and below the muck a sedimentary oolitic 
limestone. * * * 

To the east, along the coast, the busy 
towns—Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables, Homestead—all stand on 
a ridge of limestone that is comparatively 
high, as much as 25 feet above sea level. 
But the average height of the Everglades 
above sea level is not much more than 8 feet; 
and within the last century there has been 
considerable lowering because of rash ex- 
periments in clearing and burning, which 
have resulted in the oxidation and denuda- 


tion of the muck, the sticky black Everglades 
soil. To man, the Everglades has been a 
continuous challenge. He has involved him- 
self in drainage schemes far more costly 
than he has ever dreamed, many of which 
have been disastrous failures. Land won 
from the sloughs and swamps, and densely 
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populated with fruit growers and catch-crop 
market gardeners, has been drowned more 
than once, with heavy loss of life, when 
violent hurricanes pushed the rising water 
over it. To drive roads through the Ever- 
glades men have had to blast right through 
the muck down to the limestone bedrock 
and build on that, which is why the great 
road out of Miami across the Everglades, the 
Tamiami Trail, was 50 years building. 


I like to think of this land as one of 
our irreplaceable natural resources, and 
I need not remind you of how much 
easier it is to preserve such a resource 
at the beginning than it is to get it back 
after it is gone. ‘The experience I have 
had in my own district with the Hells 
Canyon damsite is enough to make me 
well aware of this. 

Here we have the opportunity of a 
lifetime—to acquire this land while it 
is still undeveloped and to acquire it at 
@ very reasonable cost: 64,000 acres by 
exchange with the State of Florida; 
30,000 acres as a gift; and 103,000 acres 
at an average price of $10 to $20 an 
acre. Our committee received expert 
and detailed evidence on land values 
from well-qualified men, both those in 
favor of and those opposed to the bill, 
and concluded that $2 million will cover 
this cost. 

It also received expert evidence from 
representatives of the National Audubon 
Society, the University of Miami Marine 
Laboratory, and the Department of the 
Interior on other aspects of the proposal. 
Pertinent portions of what these men 
said is reprinted in our committee report 
which is before you. All agreed on the 
importance of enacting H. R. 6641. 

Assistant Secretary Ross Lefiler of the 
Interior Department has pointed out 
that the preservation of the mangrove 
area is “very important in sustaining 
the fish populations upon which com- 
mercial and sport fishing of this region 
depend.” 

He states: 

Approximately 7 million pounds of food 
fish are landed in Colller County annually 
with an exvessel value of over $1 million. 
These catches are mainly in the coastal areas 
from the Ten Thousand Islands area (near 
the town of Everglades) southward. Many 
of the species involved depend on the man- 
grove fringe areas for feeding and nursery 
areas, The littoral zones are also vitally im- 
portant to game fish such as snook and tar- 
pon for which nursery areas are shrinking 
under dredging and filling developments, 
The park may one day be the only man- 
grove area left in the United States. 


Mr. Leffler further states that Ever- 
glades provides a resting and feeding 
stopover for many species of waterfowl, 
wading birds, and song birds on their 
annual migrations and nesting grounds 
for other migratory birds protected un- 
der treaties with Great Britain and 
Mexico. The park also plays a signifi- 
cant role in providing sanctuary for res- 
ident and migratory wildlife. 

The proposed final boundaries of the 
Everglades probably encloses the mini- 
mum acreage of coastal waters neces- 
sary to protect both the fish and water- 
fowl which frequent this area. 

The Rutherford Lumber Co. holds 
leases upon several thousand acres of 
mangrove timber. In answer to a com- 
mittee question, Mr. Leffler stated that 
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the logging operations of this company 
pose a particular problem: 

Certainly the construction of roadbeds to 
aliow access could alter the drainage pat- 
tern of the white ibis feeding areas along 
the upper reaches of the Lopez and Huston 
Rivers and cause drastic changes in the 
environment. Lumbering operations close 
to these feeding areas could cause abandon- 
ment of Duck Rock as a wading bird con- 
centration area. Increased turbidity in the 
waters of the area due to logging opera- 
tions could also cause a severe drop in the 
production of bird and fish food organisms. 


Mr. Leffler concluded by saying that 
“the future of the commercial and game 
fisheries and endangered birds hinges to 
a large degree on habitat preserved 
within the boundaries of the Everglades 
National Park.” 

Dr. Gilbert Voss, of the University of 
Miami, summed up his testimony by say- 
ing that “clearing and improving this 
land will prove disastrous to the fish- 
eries which it supports” and pointed out 
that in 1956 the Florida shrimp catch 
alone was worth $19 million and that a 
large part of this is dependent on main- 
tenance of the mangroves. This stand 
of mangroves, he said— 
is as unusual in its way as the giant red- 
woods or sequoias of the Pacific coast. This 
forest has been built up over several thou- 
sand years, and once destroyed may be 
lost to mankind. 


H. R. 6641 has been strongly supported 
outside the halls of Congress. The Audo- 
bon Society, the National Parks Associ- 
ation, the Florida Board of Parks and 
Historic Memorials, the Governor of 
Florida, the National Park Service and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service are all in favor of it. There has 
been opposition, to be sure. But the 
merits of the bill, our committee is con- 
vinced, far outweigh the reasons ad- 
vanced by those who are against it. I 
strongly urge its enactment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to join with 
the disinguished gentlewoman from 
Idaho in support of the legislation which 
is now before this committee. At the 
same time, I wish to compliment the 
gentlewoman from Idaho for the very 
careful and effective manner in which 
she has handled this particular legis- 
lation. We have had it before our com- 
mittee for a long time. We have held 
extensive hearings, not only here on the 
Hill but in the area concerned. There 
have been several resolutions that have 
had to be considered concerning this 
bill. I compliment the gentlewoman on 
the fine way she has listened to those 
who favor the legislation and those who 
had some opposition to it. The deter- 
mination that has been made certainly 
is a credit to the House. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the acting 
chairman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I concur in 
those remarks. As a cosponsor of the 
legislation, in which I am vitally in- 
terested, I want to commend the chair- 
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man of the subcommittee and all other 
members of the committee on the very 
extensive work they did, and also the 
counsel, on the really hard work I 
personally know each member has put 
in on this bill. I have never seen any 
piece of legislation that was given more 
time and more thorough attention, in- 
cluding actual inspection of the area. 
I commend the fairness with which the 
hearings were conducted. I certainly 
want to commend the chairman and also 
each member on this study. Weare de- 
lighted that the committee has come to 
this agreement on this subject. We 
think it is necessary for Florida. I 
thank the gentlewoman at this time. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Let me say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Florida’s remarks that the 
majority of the credit is due the com- 
mittee members and the staff member 
who went with us to Florida. 

Let me also say, however, that this 
legislation would not be on the floor of 
the House today had it not been for the 
devoted efforts of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers] and his colleague 
(Mr. Fascett], whose bill we are consid- 
ering today. I want the people of the 
Congressional Districts they represent 
to know that if this bill becomes a law, 
and the famous Everglades are pro- 
tected for generations to come, they owe 
a great debt of gratitude to these two 
gentlemen. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee, I would like to commend the 
author of this bill, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fascett] and his colleagues 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers and Mr. 
HALEY], for their tremendous interest in 
this matter. As has been stated by the 
gentlewoman from Idaho, the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
which handled this bill, there has been 
a tremendous amount of local pressure 
caused by people who have placed a 
doliar sign upon lands in this section 
of Florida. If some of them had had 
their way, one of the great areas of 
this country which has been set aside 
as a national park would have been 
ruined. It is because of the courage of 
the Members from Florida who intro- 
duced this bill and who have worked for 
its passage and resolved many of the 
delicate problems associated with this 
legislation, that all the people of the 
United States are now in possession of a 
priceless heritage in the Everglades 
National Park. It is interesting to note 
that since this bill has been reported out 
of our committee, the State of Florida 
through its university and the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife in a coopera- 
tive movement have determined that one 
of the great natural resources of the 
State of Florida and of these United 
States will be preserved by this bill. This 
research has now shown that within the 
area which was in dispute, which some 
people would have excluded from the 
park, which some would have liked to de- 
velop for private resources and private 
land holdings, is actually found the home 
and the breeding ground of the gulf 
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shrimp. It is remarkable that this dis- 
covery should have been made while this 
bill was pending, but it verifies what 
many of the witnesses stated—that this 
area probably has more fauna—marine 
fauna—and flora than any other area in 
any other national park. Because of the 
action of this committee, we will preserve 
it and it will become a place to which, I 
am sure, all the peoples of the United 
States will want to go because they will 
find there specimens of wildlife that are 
to be found nowhere else in the world. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
my colleague from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like first to congratulate the gentle- 
woman for bringing this bill to the floor 
and the tremendous job that the com- 
mittee has done on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and thank him 
for yielding. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Iyield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There are holdings 
within the park area known as inhold- 
ings, and it is the gentleman's informa- 
tion, is it not, that those inholdings are 
protected in the light of the national 
interest? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The inholdings are 
now protected in the light of the national 
interest. This piece of legislation has 
the unqualified endorsement and support 
of every conservation group in the 
United States. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand it came out of the committee 
with great enthusiasm. 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill has my enthusiastic 
support also. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I must 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
woman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. All 
during the course of the consideration I 
have become more and more aware of her 
ability as a Congresswoman. Her 
handling of this difficult legislation has 
been outstanding. Never have I seen 
a matter which has received more 
thoughtful attention, more careful con- 
sideration, and more objective under- 
standing. Everyone has had ample op- 
portunity to express his views on the 
matter thoroughly. The committee 
held hearings in Washington. It also 
held hearings in Miami, Fla., and visited 
the site of the park. Every conceivable 
point in issue has been fully considered. 

The bill before us today, H. R. 6641, 
authored by me, is also cosponsored in 
the House by my colleague, Congressman 
Rocers. Similar bills were introduced in 
the Senate by Senators HOLLAND and 
SMATHERS. At this point, I must express 
my appreciation to my colleague, Con- 
gressman Haey, who is a valuable and 
outstanding member of the full commit- 
tee which considered this bill. He has 
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been of immeasurable assistance on the 
current legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
concerns the Everglades National Park, 
originally authorized by act of Congress 
in 1934. 

The principle purpose of the present 
legislation is to finally determine the 
park’s boundaries within the area au- 
thorized in 1934 by the Congress and to 
release all land and water in that area 
not incorporated therein by this bill. 

The primary objective of this legisla- 
tion, as was that of the authorizing act 
of 1934, is to preserve for the people of 
the United States one of the most unique 
areas in the world—the Florida ever- 
glades—with its rare bird life, its flora, 
fish, and wildlife. 

The total park area to be fixed under 
the bill would be approximately 1,390,300 
acres of land and water. Of this amount, 
there is already under Federal ownership 
1,193,200 acres: There would remain to 
be acquired, therefore, about 197,100 
acres. 

Of this amount, the State of Florida 
will transfer 64,000 acres to the Federal 
Government on an exchange basis for 
unneeded Federal lands. An additional 
30,500 acres have been donated by Baron 
Collier and are now held in trust by the 
State of Florida, pending the passage of 
this legislation. The balance of the land 
and water acreage remains to be ac- 
quired. A large portion of this land 
consists of streams, bays, lakes and 
rivers. The rest of it, if not all of it, is 
mangrove swamp and salt-water marsh. 
Ooze and slime are over 10 feet deep. 
There is no human habitation except in 
intermittent isolated instances. 

The land has produced very little tax 
revenue to Monroe Country while in 
private ownership. Prior to 1958, most 
of the land in the area in question 
brought about 3 cents per acre per year 
in tax revenues. Therefore, the loss of 
revenue because of the inclusion of this 
land in the park will be nominal. 

However, the maintenance in a natural 
state of these lands and water is vital to 
the fundamental objectives of the Ever- 
glades National Park. By the passage of 
the legislation, there will be preserved an 
unbroken shoreline from the Ten 
Thousand Islands south to the tip of 
Florida. Biologists of wildlife organiza- 
tions, State and Federal biologists are all 
in agreement that the area encompassed 
by this legislation is the minimum which 
can be safely held to preserve the rare 
bird life, fish, wildlife and flora of this 
area. 

Furthermore, all of these biologists are 
in agreement that this coastal area, to- 
gether with its streams, marshes, tribu- 
taries and bays, is the nursery ground 
for Monroe County’s, and Florida’s, 
multi-million-dollar shrimp, commercial, 
and sport fishing industries. Nonpreser- 
vation of these areas would have a 
marked detrimental effect on the prin- 
cipal industry of Monroe County. 

The park is being carefully developed 
for the benefit of all Americans. Attend- 
ance figures indicate that more and more 
Americans wish to enjoy this phenome- 
nal wildlife area known as the Ever- 
glades. 
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The establishment of this park and the 
final determination of its boundaries to 
conserve and preserve for all time this 
unique and valuable wildlife area will 
be a tribute to this committee, the Con- 
gress and to the many people and or- 
ganizations who have struggled for 
many, many years to bring it about. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable action 
on the pending legislation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to join with my distinguished 
colleague in support of the bill H. R. 
6641 having to do with the finalizing 
and fixing boundaries for the Everglades 
National Park. I predict it will probably 
become one of the most outstanding, 
most interesting, and most popular, and 
most valuable natural resources of this 
Nation in the near future. 

I am happy to see that an issue that 
has long been a very difficult and very 
heated one, involving a much needed 
public facility in the State of Florida ap- 
parently, as far as the House of Repre- 
sentatives is concerned, is finally being 
laid at rest. Admittedly, there has been 
some opposition, particularly as to the 
specified area to be included, and involv- 
ing the size and location of the acreage 
to be included in the new acquisition and 
proposed boundaries. 

The several interests of the State, in- 
cluding the State legislature and Fed- 
eral Government, as well as private firms 
and individuals affected, have been given 
every consideration and are resolved in 
this measure which is admittedly a com- 
promise. The Federal contribution to 
the cost of acquiring certain lands is pro- 
vided by an appropriation of $2 million— 
a small sum in comparison to the value 
received in one of the finest areas of nat- 
ural beauty and an equally important 
home of wildlife. Much depends on the 
retention of this great natural breeding 
ground for fish and fowl in its natural 
state. 

It is unusual that preservation of nat- 
ural lands can result in commercial gain, 
but in the case of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, scientists now believe that 
the future of the great $19 million shrimp 
industry, as an example, depends on re- 
tention of these nursery grounds. Many 
of the sporting and edible fish, of such 
great value to visitors and residents of 
Florida alike, seek these natural waters 
to replenish this rapidly depleting nat- 
ural resource. The importance of this 
vast park area, which as finally adjusted 
will comprise 1,390,000 acres, is well 
known to those who seek to perpetuate 
some of the rare species of birds who nest 
and find protection in its far reaches. 

For years there has been considerable 
discussion with regard to the western 
corridor question and as to what extent 
and whether the Everglades Park should 
have a western entrance. I think every- 
one is now agreed, as is evidenced by the 
resolution of the Florida Legislature, that 
a western entrance is advisable and also 
beneficial to the Everglades National 
Park. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida, the sponsor of 
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the bill, if it is not true that the pro- 
posed boundary in this bill substantially 
conforms to the recommendation set out 
in the resolution of the Florida Legis- 
lature with regard to fixing the bounda- 
ries of this national park? 

Mr. FASCELL. Those lands are in- 
cluded, but it is not identical with the 
resolution of the State legislature. 

Mr. CRAMER. But it substantially 
conforms to the resolution? 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not think it would 
be fair to say that it substantially con- 
forms to the lands which were included 
in the resolution. 

Mr. CRAMER. In approving this reso- 
lution is it not true that your committee 
took into consideration the position of 
the Florida Legislature? 

Mr. FASCELL. Very definitely. The 
gentleman is correct. ‘Thorough con- 
sideration was given to the legislative 
resolution. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think this bill will 

prove most beneficial. It has been my 
position that being composed of repre- 
sentatives keenly aware of this Florida 
problem, the Florida Legislature should, 
of course, be given every consideration in 
fixing and determining the boundaries 
for the Everglades National Park. It is 
primarily, as far as the area and the land 
to be acquired, particularly when Florida 
money and some Florida land is in- 
volved, a State matter, particularly when 
the State legislature has acted upon the 
question. 
- In addition, I make this observation 
concerning the manner in which this 
compromise as contained in this bill has 
been worked out. I have felt it was 
rather unfortunate that when discus- 
sions intended to finally resolve this mat- 
ter were held concerning this matter in 
Tallahassee, all members of the Florida 
Congressional delegation were not in- 
cluded, it being my understanding that 
even some of the House Members whose 
districts are most affected were not in- 
vited to confer on this matter vital to all 
of Florida. Had that been done, we could 
have better understood what some of the 
problems and justifications for the com- 
promise were, particularly those involved 
in determining exactly what boundaries 
should be fixed. 

However, I am happy that the matter 
has been compromised and worked out 
after lengthy hearings and investigations 
by Congress. 

As an indication of the fact that it is 
a compromise, the original acreage has 
been decreased in this bill by approxi- 
mately 800,000 acres, leaving a national 
park of 1,390,000 acres, a reduction from 
2,164,500 acres. 

Further, protections for present land- 
owners who are involved in the boundary 
area fixed in the bill are included within 
the framework of accomplishing the 
general purposes of the bill. 

The amendments offered by the com- 
mittee to the bill gives present private 
ownership some protection under the 
first and second amendments; the Fed- 
eral Government some assurance the 
State will live up to its land-transfer ob- 
ligations, under the third amendment; 
some solution to the complex drainage 
problems, in the fourth amendment; a 
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land acquisition Federal contribution 
authorization of $2 million, in the fifth 
amendment; and assurances of free ac- 
cess to the area over customary routes 
for commercial fishing, as contained on 
page 8 of the committee report. 

I believe this park will prove to be a 
valuable asset in the future, and I am 
happy to join my colleagues in this legis- 
lation. 

It is laudatory that out of the 1,370,000 
acres involved in this bill it will be neces- 
sary to acquire only 81,000 acres by con- 
demnation, and these are undeveloped 
areas, and that only an additional 22,000 
acres privately owned that are developed 
to some extent will have to be acquired. 
An amicable solution to this problem has 
been worked out whereby these lands 
shall be subject to condemnation only 
after they are no longer devoted to agri- 
culture or remain idle, that is only after 
they fail to fit into the park concept or 
are not used agriculturally. 

The other 94,000 acres that must be 
acquired to conform to the present 
boundaries include 64,000 acres owned 
by the State of Florida that are to be ex- 
changed for other Florida land presently 
owned by the United States outside the 
boundaries and about 30,000 acres do- 
nated to the State by the Collier Corp. 

Thus, for the size of the area involved, 
a minimum of Federal expense or forced 
acquisition of private land is involved. 
It is to be further noted, for those who 
have been avid opponents of this project, 
that the actual total acres of land and 
water in the park is being decreased 
from 1,500,000 acres as contained in the 
order of Secretary McKay dated March 
12, 1954 to 1,390,000 as contained in this 
bill. 

It is imperative in my opinion, in the 
interests of the general public as well as 
the private landowners involved, that 
this matter be resolved immediately in 
order that all concerned will know the 
definite fixed boundaries involved and in 
order that the proper development of the 
park might go forward. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers], a cosponsor of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a sponsor of H. R. 6653, which is 
identical to the bill under consideration, 
H. R. 6641, I urge that favorable action 
be taken today by the House so that the 
final boundaries of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park might be finalized. By set- 
ting the final boundaries of the park, 
proper development of this great natural 
resources can be made for the benefit of 
all of Florida as well as the Nation. 

The principal purposes of H. R. 6641 is 
to determine the park boundaries within 
the area authorized in 1934 and releas- 
ing all land and water in said area not 
incorporated therein by this bill. 

As defined by the order of Secretary 
McKay dated March 12, 1954, the 
boundaries of Everglades National Park 
enclosed about 1,500,000 acres of land 
and water, of which the United States 
owns 1,193,000. Under H. R. 6641, the 
park boundaries will be redefined and 
the acreage included within them will be 
reduced to 1,390,000. The 197,000 acres 
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which are not now owned by the Govern- 
ment fall in the following categories: 

First. Approximately 64,000 acres—of 
which 19,000 are land—owned by the 
State of Florida which will be exchanged 
for about 65,000 acres—of which about 
30,000 are land—now held by the United 
States outside the redefined boundary. 

Second. Abc“t 30,000 acres which 
were donated to the State by the Collier 
Corp. for inclusion in the park. 

Third. Approximately 22,000 acres of 
privately owned lands which H. R. 6641, 
as amended, provides shall not be sub- 
ject to condemnation as long as they are 
devoted to agriculture or remain idle. 

Fourth. About 81,000 acres of private- 
ly owned lands which have not been de- 
veloped and which are to be acquired as 
appropriations become available for the 
purpose. 

Most of the area to be acquired lies to 
the north and west of the park lands 
which are now owned by the Govern- 
ment. It includes a segment of the Ten 
Thousand Islands area, an important 
strip of mangrove lands along the coast, 
and headwater areas back of this strip. 
This acquisition will be of great value in 
protecting the bird population, which is 
one of the chief beauties and attractions 
of the park; in protecting the coastal 
fisheries, particularly the shrimp fish- 
eries, the breeding and nursery grounds 
for which are in the mangrove swamps; 
and in making the park more accessible 
from the west by furnishing a basis for 
an entrance to it through the town of 
Everglades and the west coast of Florida. 

The western entrance to the park will 
mean a great deal to Florida which this 
legislation makes possible. 

This legislation has had wide support. 
It is supported by the Department of 
Interior; the National Audubon Society; 
the National Parks Association; the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federal and other na- 
tional organizations; most State and lo- 
cal organizations. It is also supported 
by the Governor of Florida. 

In hearings before the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee the com- 
mittee received technical information 
that the addition to the park proposed 
in this legislation would be valuable to 
fisheries and wildlife. This testimony 
was from representatives of the Univer- 
sity of Miami Marine Laboratory; the 
National Audubon Society; Mr. Dan 
Beard of the National Park Service; and 
Assistant Secretary Ross Leffler of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The development of the park is not 
only important as a great natural re- 
source but important to the commercial 
fishermen in the shrimp industry. 
Scientists of the marine laboratory of 
the University of Miami have established 
that the prolific breeding grounds for the 
pink-shrimp industry of the Everglades 
National Park are definitely tied in with 
the Tortugas fishing beds. This sub- 
stantiates the theory that the Tortugas 
grounds are dependent upon the shal- 
low-water, brackish areas at the south- 
ern tip of Florida for their supply of 
shrimp. The breeding grounds of the 
Everglades National Park are not only 
important to the multimillion shrimp 
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industry but to the commercial fishing 
industry and to sports fishermen as well. 

The National Park Service has given 
assurances that commercial fishermen 
would have a right to traverse their 
usual routes from home to fishing 
grounds across the park with their gear. 

The growing importance of the park 
to the public is evident from the steady 
increase in the number of people visiting 
it. In 1949, 94,927 people visited the 
park; in 1957, over 344,723. 

I believe the time is past due to final- 
ize the park boundaries. The tremen- 
dous growth of Florida and its increased 
tourist activity make it imperative that 
the boundaries be finalized so that full 
benefit of this great and unusual attrac- 
tion can be available to the public and 
so that lands which are to be excluded 
can without further delay and uncer- 
tainty proceed with orderly develop- 
ment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
section 1 of the act of May 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 
816, 16 U. S. C., sec. 410), or any action taken 
pursuant to authority contained therein, the 
exterior boundary of Everglades National 
Park, Fla., is subject to the provisions of 
section 6 of this act, hereby fixed to include 
the following described lands: 

(1) Beginning at the intersection of the 
south right-of-way line of United States 
Highway Numbered 41, also known as the 
Tamiami Trail, and the west line of town- 
ship 54 south, range 37 east, as shown on the 
Everglades National Park base map num- 
bered NP-EVE-—7109, revised August 10, 1949: 

thence southerly along the west line of 
township 54 south, range 37 east, along the 
west line of Government lot 6 lying between 
township 54 south, and township 55 south, 
range 37 east, and along the west line of 
township 55 south, range 37 east, and town- 
ship 56 south, range 37 east and along the 
west lines of sections 6, 7, and 18, township 
57 south, range 37 east, to the southwest 
corner of section 18, said township and 
range; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 of said town- 
ship and range to the northeast corner of 
section 23; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 23, 26, and 35 of said township and 
range to the southeast corner of said sec- 
tion 35; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
section 36, of said township and range, to 
the southeast corner of said section 36; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, and 36, township 58 
south, range 37 east, and along the west line 
of sections 6, 7, and 18, township 59 south, 
range 38 east, to the northwest corner of 
section 19, said township and range; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 of township 
59 south, range 38 east, and sections 19 and 
20 of township 59 south, range 39 east, to 
the southwest right-of-way line of United 
States Highway Numbered 1; 

thence southeasterly along the southwest 
right-of-way line of United States Highway 
Numbered 1 to a point which is the northerly 
point of a tract of land conveyed by the 
trustees of the internal improvement fund, 
State of Florida, to John E. Ravlin, and oth- 
ers, by deed dated November 5, 1943, recorded 
in deed book G16, page 72, in Monroe County 
public records; 
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thence following along the westerly and 
southerly boundary of said tract to its point 
of intersection with a line parallel with and 
200 feet northwesterly from the centerline 
of Intracoastal Waterway near the southern 
point of said Ravlin tract; 

thence southwesterly, following a line par- 
allel to the centerline of said Intracoastal 
Waterway and 200 feet northwesterly from 
said centerline to a point due north of Long 
Key light, approximately longitude 80 de- 
grees 50 minutes west, latitude 24 degrees 51 
minutes north; 

thence northwesterly, following a line at 
all times parallel to the centerline of said 
Intracoastal Waterway and 200 feet north- 
easterly from said centerline to a point oppo- 
site the Oxfoot Bank Light, approximately 
longitude 81 degrees 00 minutes 40 seconds 
west, latitude 24 degrees 59 minutes 10 sec- 
onds north; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 3 miles due south of the most south- 
ernmost point of East Cape (Cape Sable); 

thence due north in a straight line to a 
point 2 miles due south of the most south- 
ernmost point of East Cape (Cape Sable); 

thence northwesterly in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico in a straight line to a point 2 miles due 
west of the southeast corner of fractional 
section 31 (Middle Cape), township 60 south, 
range 32 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 2 miles due west of the most wes- 
ternmost point of Northwest Cape (Cape 
Sable); 

thence northeasterly in a straight line to 
a point 2 miles due west of the northwest 
corner of fractional section 6 township 59 
south, range 32 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 2 miles due west of the southwest 
corner of section 6, township 58 south, 
range 32 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 2 miles due west of the northwest 
corner of fractional section 28, township 56 
south, range 31 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
a point 3 miles due west of the southwest 
corner of fractional section 32, township 54 
south, range 30 east; 

thence northwesterly in a straight line to 
the southwest corner of section 28, town- 
ship 53 south, range 28 east; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 28, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 28; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 28, township 53 south, range 28 east, to 
the northeast corner of said section 28; 

thence northerly along the west line of 


section 22, township 53 south, range 28 east, , 


to the northwest corner of said section 22; 
thence easterly along the north line of 
section 22, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 22; 
thence northerly along the west line of 
section 14, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 14; 
thence easterly along the north line of 
section 14, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 14; 
thence northerly along the west line of 
section 12, township 53 south, range 28 
east, to the northwest corner of said section 
12; 
thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 12, township 53 south, range 28 east, 
to the northeast corner of said section 12; 
thence northerly along the west line of 
section 6, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the northwest corner of said section 6; 
thence easterly along the north line of 
township 53 south, range 29 east, to the 
northeast corner of section 4, township 53 
south, range 29 east; 
thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 4, 9, 16, and 21, township 53 south, 
range 29 east, to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter of said section 21; 
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thence easterly to the center of section 22, 
township 53 south, range 29 east; 

thence southerly to the southeast corner 
of the southwest quarter of section 22, town- 
ship 53 south, range 29 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
section 22, township 53 south, range 29 
east, to the southeast corner of said section 
22; 

thence southerly along the west line of 
section 26, township 53 south, range 29 east, 
to the southwest corner of the northwest 
quarter of said section 26; 

thence easterly to the center of section 26, 
township 53 south, range 29 east; 

thence southerly to the northwest corner 
of the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 26, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence easterly to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 26, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 26, township 53 south, range 29 
east, to the southeast corner of said section 
26; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 36, township 53 south, range 29 
east, to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of said section 36; 

thence southerly to the southwest corner 
of the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 36, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
the northeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 36, township 53 south, range 
29 east; 

thence continuing easterly to the south- 
east corner of the northwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 31, township 53 
south, range 30 east; 

thence northerly to the northeast corner 
of the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 31, township 53 south, 
range 30 east; 

thence continuing northerly to the north- 
east corner of the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 30, township 53 
south, range 30 east; 

thence westerly to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 25, township 53 south, 
range 29 east; 

thence northerly along the east lines of 
sections 25, 24, and 13, township 53 south, 
range 29 east, to the northeast corner of said 
section 13; thence easterly along the north 
lines of sections 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, and 13, to 
the northeast corner of section 13, township 
53 south, range 30 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 13, 24, 25, and 36 to the southeast 
corner section 36, township 53 south, range 
30 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 6, 5, and 4 to the northeast corner 
of section 4, township 54 south, range 31 
east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 4 to the southeast corner of section 
4, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 10 to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 10, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 10 to the southeast corner of section 
10, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 14 to the northeast corner of section 
14, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 14 to the southeast corner of section 
14, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 24 to the northeast corner of section 
24, township 54 south, range 31 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 24 and 25 to the southeast corner of 
section 25, township 54 south, range 31 east; 
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thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 31, 32, and 33 to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 33, township 54 south, range 
32 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 33 to the southeast corner of section 
33, township 54 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 3, to the northeast corner of section 
3, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 3 and 10, to the southeast corner of 
section 10, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 14, to the northeast corner of section 
14, township 55 south, range $2 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 14, to the southeast corner of section 
14, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 24, to the northeast corner of section 
24, township 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 24 and 25 to the northeast. corner 
of the southeast quarter of section 25, town- 
ship 55 south, range 32 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
south half of section 30 to the northeast 
corner of the south half of section 30, town- 
ship 55 south, range 33 east; 

thence southerly along the east lines of 
sections 30 and 31 to the southeast corner of 
section 31, township 55 south, range 33 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 6, to the southeast corner of section 
6, township 56 south, range 33 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, to the northeast 
corner of section 12, township 56 south, 
range 33 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, to the north- 
east corner of section 12, township 56 south, 
range 34 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 7 to the northeast corner of section 7, 
township 56 south, range 35 east; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 5 to the northwest corner of section 
5, township 56 south, range 35 east; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 32, 29, 20, 17, 8, and 5 to the north- 
west corner of section 5, township 55 south, 
range 35 east; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 32, 29, and 20 to the intersection of 
the south right-of-way line of the Loop Road, 
township 54 south, range 35 east; 

thence easterly along the south right-of- 
way line of the Loop Road and the south 
right-of-way line of United States Highway 
Numbered 41, also known as the Tamiami 
Trail, through sections 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 
township 54 south, range 35 east, to the intera 
section of the east township line, township 
54 south, range 35 east; 

thence easterly along the south right-of- 
way line of United States Highway Numbered 
41, also known as the Tamiami Trail, through 
sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, township 54 
south, range 36 east, to the east township line 
of township 54 south, range 36 east; 

thence easterly along the south right-of- 
way line of United States Highway Numbered 
41, also known as the Tamiami Trail, across 
township 3614 east to the intersection of the 
west line of township 54 south, range 37 east, 
the point of beginning; 

(2) Land acquired by the United States 
of America for furthering administration and 
use of the park by deeds dated January 25, 
1954 (2), and February 27, 1954 (2), recorded 
in the public records of Monroe County, 
Florida, book OR-8, pages 302 to 308, inclu- 
sive, and book OR-2, pages 378 to 381, in- 
clusive, respectively; and accepted by the 
National Park Service on April 7, 1954 (2), 
and April 5, 1954 (2), respectively; and 

(3) Not to exceed 35 acres, to be acquired 
by donation only, in or in the vicinity of 
Everglades City, Florida, which the Secretary 
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of the Interior may find necessary and suit- 
able for furthering administration and use 
of the park. 

Land and water now in Federal ownership 
within said boundary shall continue to be 
administered as Everglades National Park; 
however, the land and water therein not in 
Federal ownership shall be administered as a 
part of the park only after being acquired as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire land and water for 
Everglades National Park shall hereafter be 
restricted to the area within the boundary 
described in section 1. Notwithstanding the 
proviso contained in section 1 of the act of 
May 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 816, 16 U. S. C., sec. 
410), or any other provision of law, the said 
Secretary is hereafter authorized, within the 
boundary fixed in this act and with any funds 
made ayailable for that purpose, to acquire 
land, water, and interests therein by pur- 
chase or otherwise subject to the proviso that 
so long as parcels within the following de- 
scribed area encompassed within said bound- 
ary are used exclusively for agricultural pur- 
poses and housing directly incident to such 
purposes said parcels may not be acquired 
without the consent of the owners thereof: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 31, township 58 south, range 37 east; 

thence southerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 6 and 7, township 59 south, range 37 
east, to the southeast corner of section 24, 
township 59 south, range 36 east; 

thence westerly along the south lines of 
sections 24, 23, 22, 21, and 20, township 59 
south, range 36 east, to the southwest corner 
of said section 20; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 20, 17, 8, and 5, township 59 south, 
range 36 east, to the northwest corner of 
said section 5; 

thence to the southwest corner of section 
33, township 58 south, range 36 east; 

thence northerly along the west lines of 
sections 33 and 28, township 58 south, range 
36 east, to the northwest corner of said 
section 28; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 28, 27, 26, and 25, township 58 
south, range 36 east, to the northeast cor- 
ner of said section 26; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 25, township 58 south, range 36 east, 
to the point of intersection of the east line 
of said section 25 and the north line of sec- 
tion 18, township 58 south, range 37 east, 
extended westerly along the hiatus; 

thence easterly across the hiatus to the 
northwest corner of section 18, township 58 
south, range 37 east; 

thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 18, 17, and 16, township 58 south, 
range 37 east, to the northeast corner of said 
section 16; 

thence southerly to the northeast corner of 
section 21, township 58 south, range 37 east; 

thence westerly along the north lines of 
sections 21 and 20, township 58 south, range 
87 east, to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of said section 20; 

thence southerly along the west line of 
the east half of section 20, township 58 
south, range 37 east, to the southeast cor- 
ner of the southwest quarter of said section 
20; 
thence westerly along the north lines of 
sections 29 and 30, township 58 south, range 
87 east, to the northwest corner of said 
section 30; 

thence southerly along the west lines of 
sections 30 and 31, township 58 south, range 
37 east, to the southwest corner of said 
section 31; the point of beginning. 

The authority to acquire land, water, and 
interests therein within the park boundary 
fixed in section 1 is further subject to the 
right of retention by the owners of such 
land, water, and interests therein, interests 
in oil, gas, and mineral rights, or royalties, 
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their heirs, executors, administrators, suc- 
cessors, or assigns, at their election, of the 
following: 

(1) The reservation until October 9, 1958, 
of all oil, gas, and mineral rights or in- 
terests, including the right to least, explore 
for, produce, store, and remove oil, gas, and 
other minerals from such lands; 

(2) In the event that on or before Octo- 
ber 9, 1958, oil, gas, or other minerals are 
being produced in commercial quantities 
anywhere within the boundary of the land 
and water described in the first section of 
this act, the time of the reservation as 
provided in subsection (1) of this section 
shall automatically extend for all owners 
within such boundary, regardless of whether 
such production is from land in which such 
owners have an interest, for so long as oil, 
gas, or other minerals are produced in com- 
mercial quantities anywhere within said 
boundary. To exercise this reservation, the 
owners, their lessees, agents, employees, and 
assigns shall have such right of ingress and 
egress to and from such land and water as 
may be necessary; and 

(3) After the termination of the reserved 
rights of owners as set forth in subsections 
(1) and (2) of this section, a further reser- 
vation of the right to customary royalties, 
applying at the time of production, in any 
oil, gas, or other minerals which may be 
produced from such land and water at any 
time before January 1, 1985, should produc- 
tion ever be authorized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or its assigns. 

Sec, 3. Unless consented to by an owner 
retaining the reservation set forth in sub- 
sections (1) and (2) of section 2 of this act, 
no action shall be taken by the Federal 
Government during the period of such res- 
ervation to purchase, acquire, or otherwise 
terminate or interfere with any lease or 
leases which may be applicable to said 
owner’s land, 

Sec. 4. Any reservations retained under 
the provisions of subsections (1) and (2) of 
section 2 of this act shall be exercised by 
the owners subject to reasonable rules and 
regulations which the Secretary may pre- 
scribe for the protection of the park, but 
which shall permit the reserved rights to be 
exercised so that the oil, gas, and minerals 
may be explored for, developed, extracted, 
and removed from the park area in accord- 
ance with sound conservation practices. 
All operations shall be carried on under 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe to protect the land and area for park 
purposes. 

Sec. 5. In acquiring any of the land or 
water within the area described in the first 
section of this act the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall exercise reasonable diligence to 
ascertain whether owners elect to retain 
reservations in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this act. If, after the 
exercise of such reasonable diligence, owners 
cannot be located, or do not appear in judi- 
cial pr to acquire the land and 
water, so that it may be ascertained whether 
they desire to retain reservations in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereof, the Secre- 
tary may acquire the fee simple title to 
their land free and clear of reservations as 
set forth in subsections (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to transfer to the State of Flor- 
ida by quitclaim deed the land, water, and 
interests therein, previously acquired by the 
United States of America for Everglades Na- 
tional Park and not included within such 
park by section 1 of this act, such transfer 
to be in exchange for the conveyance by the 
State of Florida to the United States of all 
land, water, and interests therein, owned by 
the State within the boundary of the park 
as described in section 1 of this act: Pro- 
vided, That exclusion of any land, water, 
and interests therein from the park bound- 
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ary pursuant to section 1 of this act shall 
be dependent upon the contemporaneous 
conveyance by the State to the United 
States of all land, water, and interests 
therein, owned by the State within the park 
boundary described in section 1 of this act, 
including land, water, and interests therein, 
heretofore conveyed to the State for transfer 
to the United States for inclusion in Ever- 
glades National Park. 


Mrs. PFOST (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, lines 2 to 7 inclusive, strike out 
“subject to the proviso that so long as par- 
cels within the following described area en- 
compassed within said boundary are used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes and 
housing directly incident to such purposes 
said parcels may not be acquired without 
the consent of the owners thereof” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “subject 
to the proviso that no parcel within the fol- 
lowing described area shall be acquired 
without the consent of its owner so long as 
it is used exclusively for agricultural pur- 
poses, including housing directly incident 
thereto, or is lying fallow or remains in its 
natural state.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 7, strike out all of the lan- 
guage through page 17, line 5, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The authority to acquire land, water, 
and interests therein within the park 
boundary fixed in section 1 of this act but 
outside the area designated in the act of 
October 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 733) is further 
subject to the right of retention by the 
owners thereof, including owners of inter- 
ests in oil, gas and mineral rights or royal- 
ties, and by their heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, successors and assigns, at their elec- 
tion of the following: 

“(1) The reservation until October 9, 1967, 
of all oil, gas, and mineral rights or inter- 
ests, including the right to lease, explore 
for, produce, store, and remove oil, gas, and 
other minerals from such lands; 

“(2) In the event that on or before said 
date, oil, gas, or other minerals are being 
produced in commercial quantities any- 
where within the boundary fixed in section 
1 of this act but outside the area designated 
in the act of October 10, 1049, the time of 
the reservation provided in subsection (1) 
above shall automatically extend for all 
owners within said boundary and outside of 
said area regardless of whether such produc- 
tion is from land in which such owners have 
an interest, for so long as oil, gas, or other 
minerals are produced in commercial quan- 
tities anywhere within said bounadry and 
outside of said area. To exercise this res- 
ervation, the owners, their lessees, agents, 
employees, and assigns shall have such 
right of ingress to and egress from such 
land and water as may be necessary.” 


The committee amendment was 


agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 18, following 
line 18, add a new section 6 as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Unless the Secretary, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, shall find that 


amendment was 
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the same is seriously detrimental to the 
preservation and propagation of the flora or 
fauna of Everglades National Park, he shall 
permit such drainage through the natural 
waterways of the park and the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of artificial 
works for conducting water thereto as is 
required for the reclamation by the State 
_of Florida or any political subdivision there- 
of or any drainage district organized under 
its laws of lands lying easterly of the eastern 
boundary of the park in township 54 south, 
ranges 31 and 32 east, township 55 south, 
ranges 32 and 33 east, and township 56 
south, range 33 east. He shall grant said 
permission, however, only after a master 
plan for the drainage of said lands has been 
approved by the State of Florida and after 
finding that the approved plan has engi- 
neering feasibility and is so designed as to 
minimize disruptions of the natural state 
of the park. Any right-of-way granted pur- 
suant to this section shall be revocable upon 
breach of the conditions upon which it is 
granted, which conditions shall also be en- 
forceable in any other appropriate manner, 
and the grantee shall be obligated to remove 
its improvements and to restore the land 
occupied by it to its previous condition in 
the event of such revocation.” 


amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 18, line 19, 
renumber “Sec. 6” to read “Sec. 7.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


“Committee amendment: Page 19, line 11, 
add a new sentence, as follows: 

“The effectuation of the transfer provided 
for in this section shall be a condition prec- 
edent to the acquisition by the Secretary 
-of any land, water, or interests therein held 
in private ownership within the boundaries 
set forth in section 1 of this act and out- 
side the area designated in the act of Oc- 
tober 10, 1949, except as such acquisition is 
by donation.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Committee amendment: Page 19, follow- 
ing line 11, add a new section, as follows: 

“Src. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2 million in all, as are required for the 
acquisition of land, water, and interests 
therein held in private ownership within the 
boundaries of Everglades National Park as 
fixed by section 1 of this act and outside the 
area described in the act of October 10, 
1949.” 


The committee 


amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a clarifying amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. Prost: Page 1, 
line 7, strike out “6” and insert “7.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further amendments, under the rule the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
Mr. WALTER having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. JONES. of 
Missouri, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 6641, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 594, he reported the same back 
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to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SMALL BOAT SAFETY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries has been working on legislation to 
modernize the Federal laws relating to 
small boats for the past 3 years. H. R. 
11078 is the result of these efforts and 
provides a minimum of needed regula- 
tion for the 7 million pleasure boats now 
in existence in the United States. 

The legislation will be brought before 
the House Wednesday of this week, and 
I hope each Member will familiarize 
himself with the bill and the report. 

In this connection, I was pleased to 
see that under date of June 6, 1958, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower proclaimed the week 
beginning June 29, 1958, as National 
Safe Boating Week. This is certainly a 
helpful step in the right direction, but 
I also feel that the substance of H. R. 
11078 is required to make boating a safer 
sport for the 35 million of our people who 
annually go out in such boats. 

The proclamation of the President is 
as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 3245—NATIONAL SAFE BOATING 
WEEK, 1958 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

Whereas our people in increasing numbers 
are taking part in boating activities on the 
waters of the Nation, and it is estimated that 
approximately 28 milion will participate in 
such activities during 1958; and 

Whereas safety is essential for the full en- 
joyment of boating, and safe boating prac- 
tices will result in the saving of many lives 
and in the avoidance of injuries and prop- 
erty damage; and 

Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved June 4, 1958, has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States to proclaim annually the week which 


includes July 4 as National Safe Boating 
Week: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning June 
29, 1958, as National Safe Boating Week. 

I urge boating organizations, the boat in- 
dustry, Government. agencies, and all other 
organizations and all individuals interested 
in boating, to join in the observance of Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week; and I ask them 
to do their utmost during that week and 
throughout the year to make boating a safe 
and enjoyable activity. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
Territories, and of the United 
States to provide for the observance of Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week in order to focus 
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universal attention on the importance of safe 
boating practices. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1958 and 
of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 182d. 

Dwicut D, EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 


[SEAL | JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 
[F. R. Doc. 58-4413; Filed, June 6, 1958; 
2:51 p. m.] 


ANTITRUST LAWS AS APPLICABLE 
TO SPORTS 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing in the House of Representa- 
tives today a bill to define clearly the 
status of professional baseball, football, 
basketball and hockey in relation to the 
antitrust laws. 

This þill would, if enacted, clear away 
once and for all the confusion and doubt 
besetting professional team sports. It 
sets up guideposts which free baseball, 
football, basketball and hockey from the 
fear that they might unknowingly be 
violating the antitrust laws. This bill 
would, for the first time, state clearly 
what is and what is not a violation of 
the antitrust laws. It protects the in- 
terests of all concerned—players, owners 
and fans, 

Beyond that, this bill eliminates the 
discrimination which now exists be- 
tween one professional team sport and 
another. By decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, professional baseball 
since 1922 has enjoyed an exempt status 
from antitrust laws. By contrast, the 
Supreme Court ruled in February 1957 
that professional football is subject to 
the antitrust laws. In that ruling, the 
high court plainly indicated that if it 
were ruling without precedent, it would 
not give preferential treatment to one 
professional team sport over the other 
and suggested that the remedy lies with 
Congress. My bill does that. It wipes 
out preferential status and places all 
professional team sports on an equal 
legal footing—as it should be. 

This bill has been prepared after dis- 
cussion and consultation with sports au- 
thorities. I agree with Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick that all profes- 
sional team sports would be better off if 
a bill clearly defining their antitrust 
status could be enacted by Congress. 
This is the very purpose an’ essence of 
this bill. 

It provides that the antitrust laws 
shall apply to professional baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball and hockey, but it spe- 
cifically exempts from any antitrust ac- 
tion the reserve clause, player contracts, 
territorial rights, expansion of leagues, 
formation of leagues, advancement of 
players through draft and waiver rules, 
and assignment of player contracts. 
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This bill does, however, clearly spell 
out limitations which I firmly believe 
are for the good of the game—be it base- 
ball, football, basketball, or hockey. 

My bill protects baseball’s minor 
leagues from total destruction by at- 
tacking the two major threats to the 
existence of the minor leagues, first, in- 
discriminate telecasting and broadcast- 
ing of major league games into minor 
league territory; and, second, the farm 
system. 

Last winter, after major league owners 
had agreed to broadcast Saturday and 
Sunday games throughout the minors, 
the minor leagues through the Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues appealed to 
the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives to save 
them. They said that: 

These certain major-league clubs have, by 
their greedy actions, forfeited all rights to 
receive any special consideration from your 
committee. The crossroads have been 
reached and the survival of minor-league 
baseball in America is dependent upon 
swift, concise action by the Congress and 
by the Justice Department to give relief to 
the minors, * * * Telecasts of major-league 
Sunday games on Sunday afternoon can nail 
down the lid on the coffin of minor-league 
baseball. 


I cannot sit idly by and ignore such 
a life-or-death plea for I have seen a 
minor-league team die. 

Accordingly, for the sake of minor 
league survival, I am proposing that: 

First. No major-league game telecast 
or broadcast be permitted into a minor- 
league city when a minor-league team is 
playing in that city, unless that minor- 
league team specifically consents to such 
broadcast or telecast. 

Second. No major-league team may, 
after January 1, 1960, own a minor- 
league team directly or indirectly. 

Both of these practices at present con- 
stitute, in my judgment, the worst type 
of sports monopoly. Indeed, there has 
been testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee’s antitrust subcommittee 
that the greatest monopoly in baseball 
today is the farm system. Certain ma- 
jor-league clubs today are vast holding 
companies which exercise complete con- 
trol over the lives and careers of hun- 
dreds of baseball players. This is an 
abuse which must be curbed, and would 
be under this bill. 

My bill also provides these other pro- 
tections: 

First. A player who signs a contract 
when he is a minor shall be entitled to 
the protection of the laws applicable to 
infants. That is, at the age of 21 he 
would have a free choice of continuing 
to play for the team with which he 
originally signed or he could become a 
free agent. The commisioner of base- 
ball has testified that if a minor termi- 
nated his contract or refused to sign a 
new one on becoming 21 years of age, he 
would be placed on baseball’s restricted 
list. This bill protects the rights of the 
young player. 

Second. A player who has served in 
the major leagues for a period of 3 years 
cannot be transferred to the minor 
leagues without his consent after he is 
once placed on the waiver list and is 
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claimed by a major league club. This 

would forestall any chicanery or sharp 

practices that have been complained of 
in the past about waiver rule abuses. 

Third. It would eliminate indiscrimi- 
nate shuffling of players in the minors by 
providing that a player who has served 5 
years in the minor leagues, cannot be 
transferred without his consent to an- 
other team in the same or lesser classi- 
fication. 

The House of Representatives this 
week will consider H. R. 10378. This 
bill, known as the Celler bill, is a step 
in the right direction but its great weak- 
ness lies in its “reasonably necessary” 
clauses which could lead to endless, 
needless, and costly litigation. 

Nor can I agree with the substitute 
bill (H. R. 12991) introduced by four of 
my colleagues because that measure, in 
my opinion, gives professional team 
sports a clear field to do as they please. 

My bill is a fair and just one. It elim- 
inates evils and abuses. It spells out the 
responsibilities of professional team 
sports. It leaves no doubt about where 
they stand. It enhances their integrity. 
It preserves the public confidence in the 
honesty of sports. 

A bill to limit the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws so as to exempt certain aspects 
of designated professional team sports, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 

1890, as amended (26 Stat. 209); the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730); 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (38 Stat. 717) shall apply to the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey: Pro- 
vided, however, That the sports practices, 
such as the reserve clause, player contracts, 
territorial rights, expansion of leagues, for- 
mation of leagues, advancement of players 
through draft and waiver rules and assign- 
ment of player contracts, are exempted there- 
from, with the following limitations: 

(1) A person who signs a contract when 
he is a minor shall be entitled to the pro- 
tection granted him by the laws applicable 
to infants; 

(2) A person who has served in the major 
leagues for a period of 3 years cannot be 
transferred to the minor leagues without his 
consent after he is once placed on the waiver 
list and is claimed by a major league club; 

(3) A person who has served 5 years in the 
minor leagues cannot be transferred without 
his consent to another team in the same or 
lesser classification; 

(4) No major league game will be broad- 
cast or telecast into a minor league town or 
city when a minor league team is playing in 
that town or city without the consent of 
said minor league team in the minor league 
town or city. 

(5) No major league team may own di- 
rectly or indirectly a team in the minor 
league after January 1, 1960. 

Nothing contained herein shall be held to 
affect or impair any right heretofore legally 
acquired. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE AND 
EXCISE TAX LAWS 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that the House should 
concur in the Senate amendments to 
H. R. 12695, the corporate and excise tax 
extension bill. The effect of these 
amendments, my colleagues know, is to 
repeal transportation tax on property 
and on persons. I had hoped that this 
could be done without a conference. I 
would urge the conferees to agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

As H. R. 12695 was presented to the 
House, amendments to repeal these taxes 
were not in order. I think the over- 
whelming majority of this body is in 
favor of the elimination of these taxes. 
I believe that we should at least have 
the opportunity of voting on this issue. 

The arguments for the repeal of these 
taxes are overwhelming. Over a year 
ago, on May 13, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
7470 and H. R. 7471 to accomplish this 
purpose. 

These were wartime taxes imposed to 
slow down and hold back the civilian 
economy. Their repeal is long overdue 
and especially indicated now as a means 
of strengthening the civilian economy 
on a sound basis. 

As wartime taxes these were designed 
to discourage use of common carrier fa- 
cilities. There is no doubt that they have 
this effect. Now our railroads are in 
serious difficulty. We are considering 
legislation to improve their position 
which I support. Repeal of these taxes 
would be one of the most sound things 
we could do to accomplish this purpose. 
It would have a good effect on all of 
our common-carrier facilities including 
truck and air as well. These taxes have 
placed a penalty on all common car- 
riers. 

These taxes are discriminatory. They 
particularly result in higher prices in 
those areas far away from principal 
points of production. This, in turn, has 
a harmful effect on producers because it 
reduces the market for their products. 

In the West the tourist business is 
very important to our economy. The 
tax on persons encourages travel in for- 
eign countries or by Canadian routes. 

The tax on transportation of property 
applies to everything without regard to 
necessity or luxury. It is viciously pyra- 
mided all along the line from raw ma- 
terial to the ultimate consumer. 

We are about to consider farm legisla- 
tion. Many of us have been much con- 
cerned with the continuing spread be- 
tween what the consumer pays and what 
the farmer receives for farm products. 
The repeal of the transportation tax on 
property would have a significant and 
desirable effect upon correcting this 
spread. 

I firmly believe that the repeal of these 
taxes is good business for the Govern- 
ment. Additional revenue to the Gov- 
ernment from the expansion of business 
which repeal of these taxes would stim- 
ulate would more than offset the loss of 
revenue from the tax itself. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam most appreciative of the finan- 
cial position of the Government. I have 
continually supported the proposition 
that we must be responsible in our ac- 
tion. I would not favor a general tax 
reduction. This is a tax readjustment 
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that is long overdue. This House is af- 
forded the opportunity to consider this 
readjustment without the possibility of 
developing other, unsound proposals. 
We should have that opportunity. We 
should repeal the taxes on transporta- 
tion of property and persons without 
delay. 


THE NEED FOR THE REESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A CIVILIAN CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WAL- 
TER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Srkes] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks on the creation of a Civilian 
Conservation Corps, patterned along the 
lines of the one which functioned so ef- 
fectively in the 1930’s and the early 
1940's. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in America 
today great emphasis is being placed on 
exploration of outer space, on develop- 
ment of complex high-powered rockets, 
and on projected trips to the moon. 
Much concern has been expressed over 
the lack of qualified scientists and engi- 
neers and Congress is presently consid- 
ering legislation which will provide 
scholarships for deserving young men 
and women who desire to pursue studies 
in these fields. I commend this program 
because, if we in America are to continue 
to lead the fight for freedom and democ- 
racy, we must have the necessary knowl- 
edge and trained manpower to meet and 
overcome the challenges we face. 

Today our youth are thinking in terms 
of missiles, research, space travel, and 
other subjects which were unheard of a 
few years ago. Now, I realize this is a 
natural thing in keeping with the times. 
Yet, I am concerned that so much em- 
phasis and thought is being directed 
along this one channel. There are many 
other important fields which should also 
command the attention of the youth of 
America. One of the most important of 
these is the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources and this 
is just as essential to the long-time wel- 
fare of the United States. 

This Nation has long been the dream- 
land of freedom for the individual and 
of an abundance of everything necessary 
to make life a pleasure. When our 
founders came to this country, they 
found forests abounding with timber— 
they found an abundance of fish and 
wildlife—they found rivers and lakes 
that were unspoiled. In other words, 
they found nature at its best. Since that 
time, however, modern progress, in- 
creased population, human consumption, 
transportation needs, and urban devel- 
opment, have all contributed to the re- 
duction and deterioration of our natural 
resources, 

Our local, State, and National Govern- 
ments, as well as many civic and frater- 
nal organizations, are doing an outstand- 
ing service to the country through pro- 
grams to promote the conservation and 
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development of natural resources. 
However, I am firmly convinced that 
much more progress in this field is neces- 
sary if we are to insure for future gen- 
erations the natural resources which are 
necessary for our own survival. 

Mr. Speaker, as a step in this direction, 
I am today introducing a bill designed to 
establish a youth conservation organ- 
ization to assist in the conservation and 
development of natural resources, pro- 
vide employment and training for un- 
employed youthful citizens, and for other 
purposes. 

This organization would be similar to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, better 
known as the CCC, which was in exist- 
ence from April 1933 to June 30, 1942. 

The successful part this organization 
played in aiding the Nation’s forests and 
implementing the national economy is 
still fresh in the minds of the people. 

The magnitude of the contribution of 
the CCC to American forestry has been 
estimated at 730,000 man-years, valued 
at nearly a billion dollars. The details 
of lookout towers, cabins, storehouses, 
garages, bridges, and dams built; camp- 
grounds and recreational sites improved; 
miles of telephone lines, roads, trails, and 
firebreaks constructed, areas of trees 
planted and forests thinned and im- 
proved; pounds of tree seed collected, 
cleaned, and planted in nursery beds; 
man-days spent in fighting forest fires, 
combating forest insects, guarding and 
policing public campgrounds, and so 
forth, are impressive and challenging. 

Throughout the 9 years of its existence 
the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
largely concerned with forest conserva- 
tion. At the beginning its work proj- 
ects were almost entirely sponsored by 
the Forest Service. As the program 
broadened, the Forest Service retained 
responsibility for the work programs of 
Federal, State and private forestry camps 
and for those assigned to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In Alaska and Puerto 
Rico the Forest Service was responsible 
for camp administration as well as for 
the work program. 

Through purchases during CCC activi- 
ties, Federal forests were increased by 
7,725,000 acres from 1933 to 1937. Un- 
der the stimulus of this program the 
acreage of State forests also increased 
rapidly all over the United States. 
These new public forests were properly 
developed and improved by CCC man- 
power. 

The CCC became the main line of de- 
fense against fires, not only on public 
forests, but also on most of the privately 
owned forest land that had been or- 
ganized for protection under the Clarke- 
MeNary Act. 

Less tangible, but perhaps fully as 
significant was the effectiveness of the 
CCC in popularizing forestry throughout 
the Nation. Thousands of young men 
who served in the CCC have gone for- 
ward in other fields imbued with a sense 
of understanding and pride in the Na- 
tion’s natural resources, ready to exert 
their influence for forest conservation in 
whatever positions they may find them- 
selves, 

Now for some details: Under my bill, 
a Youth Conservation Organization will 
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be established to assist in the perform- 
ance or acceleration of useful work in 
connection with the conservation and 
development of the natural resources of 
the United States, its Territories and 
insular possessions, and to provide an 
opportunity for development through 
healthful employment, general educa- 
tion, and vocational training for youth- 
ful citizens of the United States who are 
unemployed and in need of employment. 
At least 10 hours each week may be de- 
voted to the general educational and 
vocational training phase of the pro- 
gram of the Organization. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of an Administrator who is authorized 
to enroll no more than 300,000 enrollees 
at any one time. All such enrollees must 
be unmarried males between the ages of 
17 and 23 years, both inclusive, and shall 
at the time of enrollm2nt be unemployed 
and in need of employment. 

The cost of such a program would be 
negligible when compared with the ben- 
efits to be derived. Enrollment will be 
for a period of not less than 6 months 
and not more than 2 years. The pay 
of enrollees shall be at a rate equal to 
that provided by law for the compensa- 
tion of the lowest rank of enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Army. Not more than 10 
percent of the enrollees may be desig- 
nated as assistant leaders or assistant 
foremen and shall receive pay equal to 
that provided by law for the lowest 
rank of noncommissioned officers in the 
Army. An additional limit of 6 per- 
cent of enrollees may be designated as 
leaders or foremen and shall receive not 
more than the compensation of the sec- 
ond lowest rank of noncommissioned 
officers in the Army. 

The President of the United States 
will, under the provisions of my bill, be 
authorized to utilize the services and 
facilities of such departments or agen- 
cies of the Government as he may deem 
necessary for carrying out the purposes 
of this act. 

I call particular attention to the fact 
that under my bill both publicly owned 
and privately owned forest land may be 
improved. In addition to the provisions 
affecting publicly owned land, the meas- 
ure would also permit the Administrator 
to undertake needed improvements on 
privately owned forest land provided 
that the cost of such work for private 
parties would be paid for by such parties 
at the rate established by the Admin- 
istrator based on the cost and the value 
and to the extent that the Administra- 
tor determines the work does not have 
public benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not allow me 
to explain all phases of my bill. But, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues that today we are constantly 
having called to our attention reports 
about crimes involving our young people. 
Many of the young men who might be 
involved in the years ahead in similar 
crimes would instead be given an oppor- 
tunity to perform a useful service under 
the proposals of my bill. The Youth 
Conservation Organization, when estab- 
lished, will, I am confident, assist in de- 
creasing the number of crimes. Many 
young men between the ages of 17 and 
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23 would be removed from the tempta- 
tions which result from idleness and lack 
of responsibility. Educators and law en- 
forcement officers have long contended 
that our youth are lacking in discipline, 
responsibility, and a feeling of security— 
all of which contribute to delinquency 
and crime. The bill which I am intro- 
ducing today is a step forward in pre- 
paring our young men for their rightful 
places in society. It is also a step for- 
ward in promoting greater interest in 
the development and conservation of our 
natural resources and in providing per- 
sonnel qualified to continue the pro- 
grams which will assure adequate nat- 
ural resources for our future generations. 
Of equal importance are the great con- 
tributions to be anticipated in the im- 
provement of forests and woodlands, of 
natural resources and of recreational fa- 
cilities throughout the Nation. And, I 
have not even mentioned the economic 
value of useful employment to deserving 
young men from needy families. 

In conclusion, I am confident that a 
thorough study of the provisions of this 
bill will leave no doubt whatsoever in 
the minds of my colleagues that we 
should make greater efforts to develop 
and conserve our natural resources and 
to maintain qualified personnel in the 
fields of forestry and conservation. My 
bill will accomplish these things, and 
will, at the same time, provide active 
training, useful employment, and proper 
physical development for many young 
men. 


TRANSPORTATION EXCISE 
TAXES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Minnesota [Mrs. Knutson] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House and Senate will soon have a con- 
ference committee working on the bill 
to extend the excise taxes, H. R. 12695. 
An amendment to this bill by the Senate 
would repeal the transportation excise 
taxes. 

I would like to urge the House con- 
ferees to approve this Senate amend- 
ment. The transportation excise taxes 
are a vicious, pyramiding tax. They 
discriminate against the small-business 
man and the smalltown consumer for 
the reason that small-business men can- 
not acquire their own transportation 
services to avoid the tax. Large busi- 
nesses can acquire their own trucks and 
haul their own products without paying 
such taxes. 

My District, like so many more all 
over the country, has no big business. I 
urge every Member of Congress to sup- 
port the repeal of these taxes. The 
revenue is small and the increased busi- 
ness to income-tax payers and common 
carriers will more than offset the loss in 
revenue, 

The transportation systems need the 
repeal to recapture some of the business 
gone to private carriage. Employment 
by common carriers in my District as 
well as all others is down. Let us put 
our people back to work and help small 
business by repealing the transportation 
excise taxes. 
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I am sure most people are aware of 
the facts about these taxes. However, 
for purposes of the Recorp and for 
those who do not know all the facts, I 
include certain general information 
about these out-of-date and inequitable 
taxes which should be eliminated: 


‘TRANSPORTATION EXCISE TAXES—-GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


They are Federal excise taxes on the serv- 
ices of for-hire tation companies, 
More specifically, they include: 10-percent 
tax on passenger fares, 3-percent tax on 
general freight bills, 4144-percent tax on rev- 
enues of oil pipelines, 4-cent tax on each 
short ton of coal shipped. 

Transportation services performed by pri- 
vate carriers are not subject to any of these 
taxes. 

WHY WERE THEY LEVIED? 

These taxes were originally enacted for 
two major purposes: 

Discourage transport: One purpose was to 
discourage the use of overloaded public 
transportation facilities during World War 
II, when passenger traffic volume quadrupled 
and freight traffic doubled. 

Revenue: The other purpose was to get 
revenues, although they were intended to be 
emergency measures to meet special situa- 
tions such as the depression in the case of 
the petroleum tax and World War II in the 
case of the other taxes. 


HOW MUCH ARE THEY? 

In the fiscal year 1956, the Federal Gov- 
ernment received nearly $702 million from 
these taxes, broken down roughly as follows: 


Million 
General freight, including coal.----- =- $451 
Foor S SC Stoic aoe = 215 
Oil by pipelines-2< 27825 Sse a 36 


Over $8 billion has been collected from 
these taxes since their enactment. They 
have acted as an added charge on passenger 
fares and freight rates of public carriers. 


WHO PAYS THEM? 


Users pay initially: Travelers and shippers 
using public carriers initially pay these taxes. 
In the case of the tax on petroleum ship- 
ments, the pipelines pay the tax direct to the 
Government. 

Consumers pay eventually: If it is a busi- 
ness shipment (and most of it is) or busi- 
ness travel, it becomes a part of the cost of 
doing business. Usually it then is added to 
the price which the consumer pays. 

‘TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEAL ARGUMENTS 


1. No longer needed to discourage use of 
commercial transportation services. Need 
now is to promote the use of commercial 
transportation systems to keep them going 
and to provide for adequate transportation 
as a national defense measure. In time of 
emergency, railroads have demonstrated 
their essential yalue to the country in carry- 
ing freight and military personnel, as shown 
in World War II. Canada repealed its tax 
in 1949. 

2. The tax causes diversion of transporta- 
tion to private carriers, thus causing in- 
creased rates. Commercial carriers, partic- 
ularly the railroads, have certain costs 
which must be met regardless of the volume 
of business and when business is diverted to 
private carriers, the standard costs must be 
met by increased rates. Shippers using com- 
mercial transportation must pay the in- 
creased rates. 

3. The tax is discriminatory— 

(a) Against long haul—shippers having 
a long haul have to pay & greater tax than 
shippers close to the market. 
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(b) Against high rated traffic—shippers of 
high-rated traffic have to pay a greater tax 
than those shipping low-rated commodities. 

(c) In favor of State and Federal govern- 
ments—shipment by parcel post are tax ex- 
empt, those carried by railway express and 
other small shipments by carriers haye to 
pay the tax. 

(d) Against for-hire transportation in 
competition with private transportation. 
For-hire transportation has to charge the 
tax on shipments it carries; private trans- 
portation is tax exempt. 

(e) Against the small shipper—he cannot 
afford to purchase a private fleet of vehicles 
to transport his commodities and must use 
commercial transportation. Big shipper can 
avoid the tax by providing his own means 
of transportation. 

4. Repeal of tax would not noticeably re- 
sult in diminution of taxes to Federal Gov- 
ernment as such taxes are a business ex- 
pense in most instances and deductible in 
income-tax returns as an ordinary and nec- 
essary expense. Edward R. Jelsma, director 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics (ICC) and statistics, concluded 
in an independent survey that repeal of the 
law would increase railroad business alone 
to the extent that increased railroad income- 
tax payments would not only replace the rey- 
enue now brought in by the excise tax but 
would bring in $24 million more. He stated 
that the total untaxed highway transporta- 
tion, as estimated by the Bureau of Public 
Roads as cost to the service would amount 
to transportation business worth $4,308,- 
000,000, and that if the transportation tax 
were repealed, he estimated the railroads 
would capture at least one-fifth of this busi- 
ness, or $861,600,000 and the railroads would 
pay $271,400,000 in increased income taxes on 
this new business—a sum about $24 million 
greater than the $247.5 million now actually 
being received by the Government from the 
freight tax. See exhibit A. 

5. It is a tax on a necessity not a luxury. 

6. It is a tax on the flow of commerce not 
a tax on goods. 

7. It pyramids the cost of living by adding 
to the transportation costs at successive 
stages of manufacturing, marketing, and dis- 
tribution. It ts a cumulative tax. > 

8. It encourages travel in foreign countries 
and discourages travel in the United States. 
Through a series of amendments, the tax now 
applies only to travel within the United 
States and a 225-mile buffer zone outside 
the boundaries of the United States. At 
present time it is possible to travel to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, most of Central 
America, and parts of Mexico and Canada 
without payment of tax. It is also possible 
to travel within the United States by private 
conveyance without payment of the tax, 
Nevertheless, a tax is still imposed upon 
travel within the United States upon any 
form of its commercial transportation sys- 
tem. 

9. Cost of collection of tax by carriers must 
be added to their operating expenses. Places 
an additional burden on the carriers to figure 
and collect and remit the tax to the Govern- 
ment. Such costs, as part of the operating 
expenses, must ultimately be borne by the 
shipping public in the form of increased rates 
and fares. 

10. Passenger deficit must be recovered by 
adding to freight rates. Rail passenger 
traffic has continued to decline even after the 
war years and the freight business has to 
absorb the deficit. In connection with ex 
parte 175, the ICC stated: “the drain which 
the passenger-train service makes on freight 
revenues was an important factor in our de- 
cision to permit increases in ex parte 175.” 
Consequently, any factor, tax or otherwise, 
which discourages travel on common carriers 
and results in further passenger reyenue 
deficits, affects the freight rates and burdens 
carried by carriers of property. Passenger 
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travel on common carriers subject to the tax 
dropped 21 percent from 1946 to 1955 while 
increasing on private carriers not subject to 
tax. 

11. The tax is contrary to the transporta- 
tion policy of Congress as expressed in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which calls for de- 
velopment and preservation of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of commerce, the postal service, and 
the national defense. To thisend, the policy 
declares for regulations designed to foster 
sound economic conditions in transportation. 
The transportation excise tax is inflationary, 
discriminatory, cumulative, burdensome, and 
regressive. It does not foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in our national transporta- 
tion system. 

12. The tax is a regressive tax—it places a 
greater burden on low income groups, those 
who cannot afford to have private transporta- 
tion. There are still about 14 million fami- 
lies in the United States representing about 
47 million Americans that do not own an 
automobile. The vast majority of these peo- 
ple must rely on public transportation, 


Exutsrr A—Increased revenue through tar 
repeal 
Million 
Receipts from the excise tax on 
transportation of property (1956). $450.0 
Reduction in income tax receipts.... 202.5 
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Total private untaxed highway trans- 
portation as estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads at cost of Billion 
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Railroads alone would recapture at 
least one-fifth__.-................ $86 
Increase in income-tax receipts from 


Net increase in Federal revenue 
would be at least................. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan] is 
recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the CAA 
is 20 years old today. 

The Congress passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act just 20 years ago today. 
This legislation was a _ sorely-needed 
shot-in-the-arm to an ailing aviation 
industry. The act, in 1938, set up the 
necessary machinery to encourage the 
development of the best air transporta- 
tion system in the entire world. 

The past 20 years have marked the 
unparalleled growth of civil aviation 
with the highest standards of safety. 
Even though the air carriers in this Na- 
tion increased the number of passen- 
ger-miles by more than 50 times what 
it was in 1938, the fatalities per 100 mil- 
AA ee decreased from 4.5 

The combined fleets of the Nation's 
scheduled airlines at the end of 1957 
totaled 1,829 aircraft as compared to 345 
in 1938, Passenger volume swelled from 
1,300,000 in 1938 to more than 49 million 
in 1957. The United States general avia- 
tion fleet, which in 1938 consisted of 
about 10,000 light planes devoted pri- 
marily to sport and pleasure, now totals 
more than 65,000 aircraft of all types, 
large and small. These are now used 
mainly by business and industry, by agri- 
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cultural interests, air taxi operators, 
aerial surveyors, air patrollers, special 
charter operators, and by many haulers 
of air cargo. 

To meet the needs of this rapidly ex- 
panding and dynamic industry, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has contin- 
ually adjusted its program to provide 
the necessary service. New facilities are 
being established as fast as money and 
manpower will allow. The crowded air- 
ways are being continuously examined 
and modernized. 

It seems fitting that as we celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, we launch civil aviation into 
the jet age. Before this year is out we 
will have giant civil jet transports in 
service, increasing the capacity and 
speeds of our civil air fleet. As we stand 
on the threshold of this new era, we can 
look ahead to even greater achievements 
by the aviation industry. 

On this, the 20th anniversary of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, we in the House 
of Representatives should recognize the 
service and progress of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in carrying out 
the objectives of the act, and commend 
all of its employees for their dedication 
to safety in aviation, and for their plan- 
ning to meet the needs of aviation in the 
jet age. 

This may sound a bit strange to some 
of you due to two recent tragedies which 
would make this statement appear other 
than it actually is. 

I wish to state to my colleagues here 
and now that Members of the Congress 
whose committees are close to the prob- 
lems of safety in aviation in this jet age 
are deeply concerned and will concur 
with our responsible people in Govern- 
ment in the direction of complete safety 
in aviation. It was my privilege as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce Appropriations and in company 
with my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, JOHN JAR- 
MAN, and the Honorable MIKE Monroney, 
Senator from Oklahoma, and also chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Aviation in 
the United States Senate, to attend the 
dedication of our new aeronautics train- 
ing center at Oklahoma City. This is a 
fine institution. It is located at Will 
Rogers Airport just outside of Oklahoma 
City. There we dedicated on the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of our Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, a series of 
fine, new, functional-type buildings and 
hangars, designed to train those who 
operate towers and control rooms, to 
train those who inspect our airplanes for 
safety, to train those who install and 
take care of our aviation facilities at air- 
ports, who learn to use radar and all of 
the other instruments of electronic de- 
vices. All in all, it is called, and justly 
so, the University of Air. Perhaps we 
should say that it deals largely with the 
vocational training of those who would 
control the airspace. It is a progressive 
institution, constantly on the alert to 
find new devices and new systems and to 
train our American men and women—as 
well as selected foreigners from all sec- 
tions of the Free World—to use these new 
achievements in the fundamentals of air 
safety. This center was developed 
through the complete cooperation of the 
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Government and the good people of 
Oklahoma City. In fact, they built this 
great center and paid for it themselves 
and have leased it to the United States 
at a very favorable rental. I feel that 
we should pay tribute to these people. 

This year we expect to graduate from 
this school some 8,000 persons, schooled 
in the basics of aviation traffic control 
and all of the other intelligences that 
go with the handling of traffic in the air. 
Next year, it is expected that 10,000 
will graduate in the basics that form the 
knowledge of greater air safety. In this 
way, I feel that we are making great 
strides to keep abreast of the tremen- 
dous progress we are making in the di- 
rection of more and more effective air 
safety. Following the dedication this 
morning, we had the privilege of flying 
back from Oklahoma City in America’s 
first jet transport, the Boeing 707 Jet 
Stratocruiser. We made the trip in ap- 
proximately 2% hours from takeoff to 
landing, a distance of around 1,100 
miles. It was a real experience to fly 
in a 100-ton eagle at an elevation of 
25,000 feet. To complete the cycle we 
fiew from Friendship Airport to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a Bell helicopter. 

I am happy to have this opportunity 
for myself and others to report that real 
progress is in process on this the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

In conclusion would like to pay high 
tribute to Under Secretary for Trans- 
portation Louis S. Rothschild, James T. 
Pyle, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and to all of those who are working long 
hours and traveling great distances to 
keep up the morale of this excellent 
organization to the end that all of us 
may share the space form terra firma 
to the exosphere in effective safety. 

At this time I would also like to men- 
tion and pay high tribute to the work 
being launched by Gen. Pete Quesada 
and those working with him in the Air 
Modernization Board, to Chairman 
James Durfee and those working with 
him in the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
to those in the military who are cooper- 
ating fully in the investigations of air 
safety. The AMB work on basic re- 
search and the CAB on rules of the 
road. As Congress now considers legis- 
lation dealing with “space control” it is 
well to consider these factors. 


THE HISTORY OF BRANIFF 
INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker 30 years 
years ago Friday of last week, June 20, 
a small Stinson Detroiter airplane made 
its first scheduled passenger flight from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa, Okla., 116 miles 
away. This short flight inaugurated 
service on an airline which today carries 
more than 2 million passengers each 
year. This small airline was founded 


by Tom E. Braniff who was president of 
this company for 25 years until his 
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death in 1954. Its busy headquarters is 
now in Dallas, Tex. 

This 1-pilot Stinson Detroiter, carry- 
ing 5 passengers, whizzed along at 
90 miles an hour and made 3 round 
trips daily on the 116-mile route. In the 
30 years that have followed, Braniff 
planes have spanned the entire mid- 
western section of the United States, 
linked the Southwest with Washington 
and New York, and stretched over the 
Americas to Cuba, Panama, and the 7 
South American couniries. 

Last year its fleet of 68 planes flew 
37,178,018 miles or the equivalent of 77 
round trips to the moon, 

Braniff International Airways will 
move into the jet age during its 30th 
year on the swept wings of the new 
Lockheed Electra and later with the 
Boeing 707 jets. Braniff’s first plane 
cruised at only 90 miles an hour, while 
the 707 will fiy 117 passengers at 600 
miles an hour over the farflung Braniff 
system. 

After the war, Braniff’s routes contin- 
ued to expand from Oklahoma westward 
to Denver, and eastward to Arkansas 
and Tennessee. In May 1946 the CAB 
awarded Braniff 7,719 miles of interna- 
tional routes to Cuba, Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Mexico. An entire net- 
work of navigational and communica- 
tions stations was built by Braniff across 
South America before its routes were 
completely inaugurated. 

Following the death of T. E. Braniff 
in 1954, the board of directors elected 
Chas. E. Beard president and J. W. Mil- 
ler, former president of Mid-Continent, 
as executive vice president of Braniff. 

In 1955 Braniff was awarded a route 
between New York and Texas and be- 
tween New York and Oklahoma City, 
and service was begun in February 1956. 
In late 1956 the company inaugurated 
its DC-7C El Dorado liners over its 
Texas-New York route and, early in 
1957, over its Latin American system. 

In May 1957, service was inaugurated 
between Colombia and the United States 
with through flights to Washington and 
‘New York by an interchange with 
Eastern Airlines. 

In the jet age of tomorrow, distances 
will be cut in half with the 600-mile-an- 
hour Boeing 707 liners. The jet can fly 
Braniff’s original route in 11 minutes 
with 23 times as many passengers as the 
first plane 30 years ago. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago this day—on June 23, 1938—the 
most important aviation legislation ever 
enacted became effective. It was the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, sponsored 
by the late Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada, and Congressman Clarence Lea 
of California. 

Time and the march of progress has 
proved the importance of that legisla- 
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tion, and it is entirly fitting that this 
body, which shared responsibility with 
the Senate and the executive depart- 
ment of the Government for the archi- 
tecture of organization and policy gov- 
erning civil aviation, take official cog- 
nizance of 20 years of forward move- 
ment and growth in the vital field of 
aviation. 

As you all know, the act of 1938 was 
dedicated to the encouragement and de- 
velopment of an air transportation sys- 
tem properly adapted to the present and 
future needs of foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the 
postal service, and of national defense. 

The fulfillment of these aims, which 
cannot be disputed, stands as a monu- 
ment to the foresight and wisdom of the 
legislative fathers of the act. Under 
it there has evolved in this country the 
largest, most efficient air transportation 
system in the world. The effect of the 
global system of American civil aviation 
on the economic, cultural and political 
well-being of the entire world has been 
incalculable. Similarly, in the field of 
national defense, the existence of a 
strong civil aviation community in these 
United States has provided our military 
services with an auxiliary and reserve 
strength unduplicated anywhere in the 
world. In short, the growth and de- 
velopment of civil aviation under the 
act has been a major element of the 
national strength of the United States. 

In retrospect, the situation that pre- 
vailed in 1938 when the act was enacted 
was similar in many respects to that 
which now exists. The airlines were be- 
set with financial ills, and a series of 
erashes had pointed up the deficiencies 
of adequate traffic control and regulatory 
rules of procedure. Passage of the act of 
1938 gave stability to civil aviation and 
assured continued, steady growth, and 
technological advancement. 

So it is today, as we consider imple- 
mentation of the 1938 legislation through 
the medium of legislation to create a 
single, independent Federal Aviation 
Agency. Consideration of, and, I hope, 
the passage of this new legislation does 
not in any way deprecate or dilute the 
1938 legislation. Rather, it points up 
additionally the soundness and effectiv- 
ness of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Under the stabilizing and stimulating 
economic regulation established by the 
act, the technological and physical 
growth of civil aviation has outrun the 
governmental organizational structure 
in its ability to handle and control the 
present and future volume of air traffic. 

The new legislation does not in any 
way alter the aims or concepts of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. It simply mod- 
ernizes the machinery to better and more 
efficiently administer the functions of 
government stated in the 1938 act. It 
provides the impetus and the tools with 
which to control both civil and military 
air traffic and to accelerate the develop- 
ment, installation, and operation of mod- 
ern radar, communications, and elec- 
tronic devices and equipment necessary 
for continued growth and development. 

In summation, permit me to observe 
that the United States today is essen- 
tially an air community. The aviation 
industry is the Nation’s biggest source of 
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employment. The airplane has become 
the prime mover among common car- 
riers engaged in intercity traffic. Air- 
power is a cornerstone of our national 
strength and national defense. Let us 
pay homage, then, to the 20-year-old 
legislation that in large measure made 
this possible, and then turn our sights 
forward to even greater advancement 
and growth under the implementation 
to be provided by the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, we will 
soon consider and vote on the annual 
so-called mutual security or foreign aid 
bill to appropriate an additional $3,- 
675,000,000 for foreign-aid spending. 
The amounts of foreign aid extended to 
foreign countries since the inception of 
the program have reached staggering 
proportions: 

Summary of the aid program 
Grants-in-aid and lend- 
lease, July 1, 1940, to 

June 30, 1957.....----- 
Loans, July 1, 1940, to June 


$101, 365, 284, 000 


80, 198 g EE E 16, 535, 502, 000 
Total grants and 

LORDS S i 117, 900, 786, 000 

Repayment of l0anNsS.-..--- 4, 980, 254, 000 

YG] | Saye oe 112, 920, 532, 000 


Mr. Speaker, this huge sum, $112,920,- 
532,000, together with interest charges, 
amounts to more than one-third of our 
Federal debt. At a time when many 
foreign countries are balancing their 
budgets and decreasing taxes, it seems 
unwise for our country to raise its debt 
ceiling and continue to distribute our 
resources throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, has foreign aid stopped 
the Communists? Has it reduced our 
military budgets? Has it won us more 
friends than we had when we started the 
foreign-aid program? Apparently Rus- 
sia has made more friends by loaning 
money than we have by giving it away. 
This question has been asked: “Is our 
ideology so weak when compared with 
Russia’s that we must pay people to sup- 
port our democratic ideals?” 

Our national debt is larger than all 
the combined national debts of all the 
other countries in the world. The pur- 
suance of our present foreign policies 
must eventually lead to insolvency and 
strangulation of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Let us glance at our currency 
situation. In 1939, the purchasing pow- 
er of the American dollar, according to 
the Consumer's Index, was slightly more 
than 100 cents. It is now worth only 48 
cents. One of the most potent factors 
in the decline of the value of our cur- 
rency is the foreign-aid spending pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, our answer to the Com- 
munists’ sputniks will not be found in 
circling the globe with more foreign-aid 
dollars. We must recognize that a 
strong national spirit and economy are 
still the most powerful weapon for our 
survival. 

Mr. Speaker, England has had 5 tax 
cuts in the past 7 years. The British 
Treasury anticipates that their revenue 
will exceed spending during the coming 
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year by $1.3 billion. They are now 
thinking of a sixth tax cut. The British 
United Kingdom has received from the 
United States under lend-lease, $341,- 
462,000, and giveaway grants amount- 
ing to $3,798,179,000. Thus our Gov- 
ernment borrows money to reduce the 
taxes and debts of foreign nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the foreign-aid programs 
have cost 3 times as much as all the 
social security programs, plus aid to the 
needy, aged, blind and disabled. And 
they have cost 4 times as much as the 
total cost of all farm programs. 

If we really want to benefit the Amer- 
ican people, let us discontinue the for- 
eign-aid spending program and pass 
these savings on to the American peo- 
ple. They are, in my opinion, the most 
important people on earth, and cer- 
tainly, our own fiscal economy should 
not take second place to any nation. 


SECRETARY BENSON SHOULD TELL 
CHEESE COMPANIES TO PAY 
BACK THEIR WINDFALL PROFITS 
OF 1954 


Mr. REUSS. -Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Wisconsin 
ordered a number of private firms to 
repay to the Government more than a 
million dollars in windfall profits which 
they made in 1954 in illegal paper trans- 
actions in cheese and butter. 

These purchase-resale transactions 
were authorized by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. 

Last July, the United States District 
Court for Maryland ordered another 
quarter of a million dollars repaid. It 
was the same kind of windfall from the 
same kind of paper transactions au- 
thorized by Secretary Benson. 

Despite these Federal court deci- 
sions—the Maryland decision has been 
upheld by the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals—Secretary Benson and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have continued 
to maintain that the transactions were 
proper. 

Mr. Speaker, it certainly was not 
proper for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to buy cheese from these companies 
at 37 cents a pound, then sell it back 
imediately at 34144 cents a pound, with- 
out the cheese ever having left the com- 
pany warehouses. These paper trans- 
actions cost the taxpayers in total some 
$2.5 million. 

MILLION TO BE RECOVERED 


The Wisconsin and Maryland court 
decisions have ordered repayment of 
some $1,325,000. That leaves some 
$1,175,000 still to be recovered for the 
taxpayers. I think it is time Secretary 
Benson admitted that his previous ac- 
tion was improper, erroneous and illegal, 
and that he join in the effort to recover 
the remaining amount. 

With that in mind, I have today sent 
the following telegram to Secretary 
Benson: 

JuNE 23, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Federal court in Wisconsin has now joined 

Federal court in Maryland in ordering repay- 
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ment to the Government of windfall profits 
made by com es through illegal paper 
transactions in cheese and butter authorized 
by you in 1954, 

Illegal payments made by you in such 
transactions totaled about $2.5 million. 
Courts have so far ordered repayment of 
$1,325,000. This leaves some $1,175,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money still to be recovered by 
the Government. 

I urge you as Secretary of Agriculture to 
stop opposing the repayment of these obvious 
windfall profits, to come over to the side of 
the taxpayers, and to make easier the Justice 
Department's job in recovering the illegal 
payments. 

I urge you to admit you exceeded your au- 
thority and made a most serious error against 
the public interest when you approved these 
illegal transactions. If you order Department 
of Agriculture officials to stop fighting repay- 
ment, and, if you tell your cheese-and-but- 
ter-company friends that you're sorry but 
they had better pay back the money, I am 
sure that recovery of the funds will be ex- 
pedited. The taxpayers not only should get 
back immediately the full amount of the 
illegal payments, but should be saved addi- 
tional expense connected with further law- 
suits to recover the remaining $1,175,000. 
An admission by you of your error would be 
most helpful in both respects. 

Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to point out 
that this is by no means a new matter. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations held hearings in 
June and July of 1955 on these unusual 
transactions. It was evident to us, then, 
that these were paper transactions of the 
most doubtful legality. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S RULING 


Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, our 
subcommittee chairman, asked the 
Comptroller General for a ruling on the 
legality of the transactions. On August 
15, 1955, on the basis of evidence brought 
out in the subcommittee hearings, the 
Comptroller General ruled the transac- 
tions “unauthorized and improper.” 

Chairman Fountarn then entered into 
correspondence with the Department of 
Agriculture, and later the Department of 
Justice also, to bring about action that 
would result in either the voluntary or 
compulsory repayment of the windfall 
profits to the Government and the tax- 
payers. After months of delay by the 
executive agencies, Chairman FOUNTAIN 
wrote Secretary Benson on April 13, 1956, 
requesting the Secretary’s personal ap- 
pearance before the subcommittee. I in- 
clude at this point the last six paragraphs 
of Chairman FounrTatn’s letter to Secre- 
tary Benson: 

It is now more than 10 months since the 
subcommittee held its first public hearing 
on these “purchase-resale” transactions. 
Eight months have passed since the Comp- 
troller General ruled that these transac- 
tions were “unauthorized and improper.” 
Seven months have gone by since the De- 
partment of Agriculture asked the Attorney 
General for legal advice. It is more than 
2 months since the Attorney General in- 
formed me that “our study is completed” 
and “the Secretary of Agriculture will be in 
touch with you in the very near future.” 

So far as I know, no effort has been made 
by the responsible executive agencies to re- 
cover the nearly $2% million improperly 
paid out on cheese and butter transactions. 
To this moment I have received no word 
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from the Department of Agriculture as to 
any action being planned to recover this 
money, nor has any further communication 
been received from the Department of Jus- 
tice, 

Despite 5 separate letters addressed to you 
on this matter over a 10-month period, the 
subcommittee has not had the courtesy of 
a single reply over your signature. 

It is my sincere conviction that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has thus far failed 
completely to carry out its clear and unmis- 
takable duty in this matter. In spite of re- 
peated efforts, I have been unable to ascer- 
tain whether you are familiar with the facts 
in this matter and personally aware of, or re- 
sponsible for, this delay. However, whether 
or not your subordinates have kept you prop- 
erly informed, I am sure you realize that the 
ultimate responsibility is yours. 

The Congress and the people are entitled 
to action in this matter without further 
delay. My responsibility as chairman of the 
subcommittee which has jurisdiction leaves 
me no alternative but to ask that you ap- 
pear personally before the subcommittee in 
public session sometime during the next 2 
weeks. 

If you will advise me what day is con- 
venient for you, I will call a meeting of the 
subcommittee for your appearance on any 
a you select up to and including April 


Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee. 


JUSTICE DECIDES TO ACT 


This letter requesting Secretary Ben- 
son’s appearance bore results, for it was 
on April 27, 1956, that the Justice De- 
partment notified the subcommittee that 
it would start legal action for recovery 
of the unauthorized payments. 

Since then the Department of Justice 
has proceeded in the Federal courts to 
recover the money. As noted, it has been 
successful in the Maryland and Wiscon- 
sin cases. I want to commend Marvin 
C. Taylor, special litigation counsel for 
the Justice Department, for his work in 
these matters. 

I should like to note that counsel for 
the Justice Department have had a most 
reluctant client in the Department of 
Agriculture, which has continued to con- 
tend that the paper transactions were 
legal. Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees have appeared in court as wit- 
nesses against the Government. The 
Department of Agriculture has never re- 
quested the return of the windfalls paid 
to the companies. 

At one point in the Wisconsin case, 
counsel for the Justice Department told 
the court: 

The Department of Agriculture wouldn’t 


feel a bit sorry if I lost the cases which I have 
brought. 


As an excellent summary of the ques- 
tions involved and the decision reached 
in the Wisconsin case, I submit the fol- 
lowing article from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of Friday, June 20, 1958: 

CHEESE WINDFALL PROFITS RULED ILLEGAL IN 
STATE Case—Dairy FIRMS ARE ORDERED To 
REPAY UNITED STATES—LACK OF DELIVERY 
Key POINT IN MILLION DOLLAR DECISION 
MADE BY FEDERAL JUDGE 
Wavusav, Wıs.—More than $1 million in 

cheese windfall profits made by 8 firms in 

dealings with the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in 1954 were ordered returned to the 

Government Friday. 
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Federal Judge Patrick T. Stone said the 
cheese sales were illegal paper transactions 
with “unrealistic and fictitious” delivery pro- 
visions. He said that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson exceeded his authority when he 
ordered the transactions to be made. 

Judge Stone’s decision was result of a 
10-day trial held here last October. 

In this case, a total of $1,062,087 was at 
stake. However, a Justice Department 
spokesman said last year that the total dis- 
puted payments made by the CCC totaled 
$2,500,000. 

FIRMS FILED SUIT 

The suit was begun by the firms, who 
sought judgment to absolve them from re- 
paying the money demanded by the Govern- 
ment. The Justice Department filed a 
counterclaim in Judge Stone’s court asking 
repayment with interest. The counterclaim 
was upheld. 

‘The cheese companies reaped the profits by 
selling cheese to the Government's Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation (CCC) at 37 cents a 
pound and buying it back again at 3214 cents 
a pound. The deals—involving butter in 
some other cases—were made with Depart- 
ment of Agriculture approval. 

The case involved changes made in butter 
and cheese support price levels. During Feb- 
ruary 1954 when dairy supports were at 90 
percent of parity, the Government bought 
cheddar cheese at 37 cents a pound. 


CHANGE ANNOUNCED 


Warehouses were crammed with surplus 
dairy products. Secretary Benson indicated 
in February and March 1954 that dairy sup- 
port prices would be lowered. 

The level was dropped to 75 percent of 
parity effective April 1, 1954. 

Under the lower support level, the Govern- 
ment purchase price for cheese was cut to 
32% cents a pound. 

From February 15, when the support price 
change was announced, the dairy companies 
sold to the Government at the 90-percent- 
level price. After April 1, they bought back 
at the lower price plus 2 cents a pound as a 
Government markup. 

The first “windfall” case verdict was 
reached last July in Baltimore, Md., where a 
Federal judge ruled that three companies had 
to repay the Government $253,865 in profits 
from cheese and butter transactions with 
the CCC. Involved in that case were the 
A, & P. stores, National Biscuit Co., and 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT SUES 


In the Baltimore case, the Government 
was a complainant. More than 100 other 
firms were named as windfall recipients, but 
the Government limited its trial cases to 
those in Maryland. 

However, a number of companies, includ- 
ing those in Wisconsin, filed suits for declar- 
atory judgment, seeking court support in re- 
fusing to repay the money. 

The Wisconsin case was filed before a deci- 
sion was reached in the Baltimore case. An- 
other declaratory judgment suit was filed in 
Minnesota by the Land o’ Lakes Corp., a co- 
operative. 

Companies involved in the Wisconsin case 
and the amounts Judge Stone ordered each 
to repay, with interest dating from May 8, 
1956, were: 

Kraft Foods Co. of Wisconsin, €404,- 
547; Borden Co., $314,817; Cudahy Packing 
Co., $27,687; Armour & Co., $25,490; C. J. 
Berst & Co., Portage, $141,402; Safeway 
Stores, Inc., $81,227; H. J. Heinz Co., $24,865; 
and L. D. Shreiber & Co., Inc., $42,052. 


NO DECEIT CLAIMED 

There was no question of fraud or deceit 
involved, because the windfalls were made 
openly under contract with the Department 
of Agriculture. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment claimed—and Judge Stone agreed— 
that a single contract under which a firm 
could sell to the CCC at one price and buy 
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back at a lower price could not be legally 
authorized by the Department of Agriculture. 

“The goods never moved from plaintiffs’ 
(the firms) possession and custody,” Judge 
Stone said in his decision. “(Under the con- 
tract) CCC was obligated to resell to the 
plaintiffs what the plaintiffs sold to the CCC. 
The alleged transfer of title to CCC and re- 
transfer to plaintiffs was simultaneous in 
most transactions. 

“Plaintiffs could sell the same cheese and 
butter sold to CCC, to anyone, as they saw 
fit, without liability for breach of its con- 
tract, notwithstanding its ‘sale’ to CCC.” 


ccc HAD NO RIGHT 


Consequently, Judge Stone said, the CCC 
never had the right to dispose of or sell the 
products while the firms were free to sell to 
anyone who offered a better price. 

Judge Stone added that enormous quanti- 
ties of aged cheese worth more than 37 cents 
a pound were included in the transactions 
because the firms knew they would retain 
the cheese in their inventories. 

“It was, as the (Government) contends, 
nothing but a ‘paper transaction’ which 
ended with the Government owing plain- 
tiffs (the firms) 2% cents a pound on all 
cheese and 3 cents a pound on all butter on 
which they had submitted invoices to the 
CCC,” the decision said. 

“There is no evidence that the purchase 
and resale at a loss program did achieve the 
main objective of the price support program, 
that is, the support of prices paid to farmers 
for their milk and butterfat. Affording in- 
ventory protection to the plaintiffs was not 
an objective of the milk support program, 
and never was so intended by Congress.” 

Judge Stone’s decision also stated: 

“Congress intended that the goods pur- 
chased by CCC would be more or less re- 
moved from the commercial market. The 
basic theory of the ‘purchase’ method is re- 
moval from the market of goods which can- 
not be sold in the commercial market at 
CCC's purchase price and there was no such 
removal in these transactions.” 

Judge Stone listed three reasons he did not 
consider the transactions purchases in the 
commercial sense. One was that the CCC 
did not gain possession and control. A sec- 
ond was that the “goods remained in plain- 
tiffs’ possession, and were continuously car- 
ried by them in their inventories.” The 
third was that the firms could sell the cheese 
without “liability to CCC.” 

In arguments before the court last April, 
an attorney for Kraft said the cheese firms 
were victims of a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the 
Justice Department. 

“The major issue in these cases is whether 
the challenged transactions were authorized 
by the statutes,” Judge Stone’s decision said. 

He added that Congress had empowered 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support milk 
prices through loans and purchases of cheese 
and butter by the CCC. He said that the 
department's plan to buy and sell cheese and 
butter under the order in question was a 
wide departure from the normal program 
followed by the CCC since the Agricultural 
Act was passed in 1949. 

The all-important difference, he said, was 
the provision that the cheese would not be 
delivered to the CCC. 

Judge Stone announced his decision at his 
office here. He said that the 24-page docu- 
ment would be filed simultaneously with the 
clerk of Federal Court in Madison. 


Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee record 
in this case, the court decisions and all 
other pertinent materials clearly show 
that Secretary Benson has been dead 
wrong. 

It is time for Secretary Benson to ad- 
mit his grievous error, and exert his 
efiorts on behalf of the taxpayers to re- 
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cover the remaining funds which he im- 
properly paid out. Let him say he was 
wrong, tell his cheese company friends 
he was wrong, and ask them to repay 
the money due the Government. If Sec- 
retary Benson will do this, he will help 
to get back for the taxpayers what is 
theirs, and save the taxpayers a great 
deal of time and expense in further 
litigation. 

I hope the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be big enough to get on the side of 
justice now, after two court decisions 
have said he was wrong. In this case 
Secretary Benson’s motto should be 
“Better late than never.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1941) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12181) to amend further the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amehdment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1958.’ 

“Sec. 2. The first section of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘This Act is divided into chapters and titles, 
according to the following table of con- 
tents: 

“ ‘TABLE OF CONTENTS 


“ ‘Chapter I—Military Assistance. 

“ ‘Chapter II—Economic Assistance. 

“*Title I—Defense Support. 

“ ‘Title II—Development Loan Fund. 

“ "Title I— Technical Cooperation. 

“‘Title IV—Special Assistance and Other 
Programs. 

“ ‘Chapter I1I—Contingency Fund. 

"“ ‘Chapter IV—General and Administrative 
Provisions.” 


“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
“Military assistance 

“Sec. 101. Subsection (a) of section 103 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended which relates to military assist- 
ance, is amended by striking out ‘1958’ and 
“$1,600,000,000' and inserting in Meu thereof 
*1959’ and ‘$1,605 000,000’, respectively. 
“Procurement programs relating to military 

assistance 

“Sec. 102. Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 
of section 105 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to condi- 
tions applicable to military assistance, as 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
‘, including coordinated production and pro- 
curement programs participated in by the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to the greatest extent possible 
with respect to military equipment and ma- 
terials to be utilized for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area.’ 


“Policy on military assistance to American 
Republics 

“Sec. 103. Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) 

of section 105 of the Mutual Security Act of 
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1954, as amended, which relates to military 
assistance to American Republics, is 
amended by adding the following sentences 
at the end thereof: “The President annually 
shall review such findings and shall deter- 
mine whether military assistance is neces- 
sary. Internal security requirements shall 
not normally be the basis for military as- 
sistance programs to American Republics.’ 


“CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


“Defense support 
“Sec. 201. Subsection (b) of section 131 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, which relates to defense support, 
is amended by striking out ‘1958’ and ‘$750,- 
000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1959’ 
and ‘$810,000,000’, respectively. 


“Utilization of funds in special accounts 


“Sec. 202. Paragraph (iii) of subsection 
(b) of section 142 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
utilization of funds in Special Accounts, 
is amended by inserting immediately be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘: Provided, That if amounts in such 
remainder exceed the requirements of such 
programs, the recipient nation may utilize 
such excess amounts for other purposes 
agreed to by the United States which are 
consistent with the foreign policy of the 
United States: Provided further, That such 
utilization of such excess amounts in all 
Special Accounts shall not exceed the 
equivalent of $4,000,000.’ 


“Development Loan Fund 


“Sec. 203. Title II of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 501 of 
this Act as chapter II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
the Development Loan Fund, is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Amend section 202, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

“(1) Strike out subsection (a) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

““(a) To carry out the purposes of this 
title, there is hereby created as an agency of 
the United States of America, subject to the 
direction and supervision of the President, 
a body corporate to be known as the “De- 
velopment Loan Fund” (hereinafter referred 
to in this title as the “Fund”) which shall 
have succession in its corporate name. The 
Fund shall have its principal office in the 
District of Columbia and shall be deemed; 
for purposes of venue in civil actions, to be 
a resident thereof. It may establish offices 
in such other place or places as it may deem 
necessary or appropriate.’ 

“(2) In subsection (b), strike out all pre- 
ceding ‘is hereby’ in the first sentence and 
substitute “The Fund’; strike out ‘he’ in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘it’; strike out 
‘and (3)’ in the first sentence and substi- 
tute ‘(3)’; insert before the period at the 
end of the first sentence ‘, and (4) the pos- 
sible adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus, of the 
activity and the financing operation or 
transaction involved’; strike out ‘from’ in 
the second sentence and substitute ‘by’; in- 
sert after the third sentence ‘The provisions 
of section 955 of title 18 of the United States 
Code shall not apply to prevent any per- 
son, including any individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association, from acting for 
or participating with the Fund in any opera- 
tion or transaction, or from acquiring any 
obligation issued in connection with any 
operation or transaction, engaged in by the 
Fund.’; and strike out the last two sen- 
tences and substitute the following new sen- 
tence: ‘The President’s semiannual reports 
to the Congress on operations under this 
Act, as provided for in section 534 of this 
Act, shall include detailed information on 
the implementation of this title.’ 
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“(b) Amend section 204, which relates to 
fiscal provisions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), substitute ‘Fund’ 
for ‘President’ in the first sentence and 
strike out ‘against the Fund’ in that sen- 
tence; change ‘authorized’ to ‘made avail- 
able’ in the second sentence; and insert 
‘assets of the’ before ‘Fund’ in the third sen- 
tence. 

“(2) Strike out subsection (c) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“*(c) The Fund shall be deemed to be a 
wholly owned Government corporation and 
shall accordingly be subject to the applica- 
ble provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended.’ 

“(c) Amend section 205, which relates to 
powers and authorities, as follows: 

“(1) Insert ‘management,’ before ‘powers’ 
in the heading of the section, 

“(2) Strike out subsections (a) and (b) 
and substitute the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“‘(a) The management of the Fund shall 
be vested in a Board of Directors (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the “Board”) con- 
sisting of the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, who shall be Chairman, the 
Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Managing Director of the Fund, and the 
United States Executive Director on the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The Board shall carry out its 
functions subject to the foreign policy guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State. The Board 
shall act by a majority vote participated in 
by a quorum; and three members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. Subject 
to the foregoing sentence, vacancies in the 
membership of the Board shall not affect its 
power to act. The Board shall meet for or- 
ganization purposes when and where called 
by the Chairman. The Board may, in addi- 
tion to taking any other necessary or appro- 
priate actions in connection with the man- 
agement of the Fund, adopt, amend, and re- 
peal bylaws governing the conduct of its 
business and the performance of the authori- 
ties, powers, and functions of the Fund and 
its officers and employees. The members of 
the Board shall receive no compensation for 
their services on the Board but may be paid 
actual travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence under the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations in connection 
with travel or absence from their homes or 
regular places of business for purposes of 
business of the Fund. 

“‘(b) There shall be a Managing Director 
of the Fund who shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Fund, who shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and whose compensation shall be at a rate of 
$20,000 a year. There shall also be a Deputy 
Managing Director of the Fund, whose com- 
pensation shall be at a rate not in excess of 
$19,000 a year, and three other officers of the 
Fund, whose titles shall be determined by the 
Board and whose compensation shall be at a 
rate not in excess of $18,000 per year. Ap- 
pointment to the offices provided for in the 
preceding sentence shall be by the Board. 
The Managing Director, in his capacity as 
chief executive officer of the Fund, the Dep- 
uty Managing Director and the other officers 
of the Fund shall perform such functions as 
the Board may designate and shall be sub- 
ject to the supervision and direction of the 
Board. During the absence or disability of 
the Managing Director or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of Managing Director, 
the Deputy Managing Director shall act as 
Managing Director, or, if the Deputy Manag- 
ing Director is also absent or disabled or the 
office of Deputy Managing Director is vacant, 
such other officer as the Board may designate 
shall act as Managing Director. The offices 
provided for in this subsection shall be in 
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addition to positions otherwise authorized 
by law.’ 

“(3) In subsection (c): 

“(1) Strike out all in the first sentence 
preceding ‘: enter into’ and substitute ‘The 
Fund, in addition to other powers and au- 
thorities vested in or delegated or assigned 
to the Fund or its officers or the Board, may’; 

“(ii) Strike out ‘may be deemed’ in the 
first clause of the first sentence and substi- 
tute ‘it may deem’; 

“(ill) Strike out ‘under this title’ in the 
fourth clause of the first sentence and sub- 
stitute ‘of the Fund’; 

“(iv) Strike out ‘the Manager of’ in the 
fifth clause, both times it appears in the 
seventh clause, and in the last clause of the 
first sentence; 

“(v) Insert after the seventh clause of the 
first sentence, following ‘collection;’, the fol- 
lowing: ‘adopt, alter and use a corporate seal 
which shall be judicially noticed; require 
bonds for the faithful performance of the 
duties of its officers, attorneys, agents and 
employees and pay the premiums thereon; 
sue and be sued in its corporate name (pro- 
vided that no attachment, injunction, gar- 
nishment, or similar process, mesne or final, 
shall be issued against the Fund or any offi- 
cer thereof, including the Board or any mem- 
ber thereof, in his official capacity or against 
property or funds owned or held by the Fund 
or any such officer in his official capacity); 
exercise, in the payment of debts out of bank- 
rupt, insolvent or decedent’s estates, the 
priority of the Government of the United 
States; purchase one passenger motor vehicle 
for use in the continental United States and 
replace such vehicle from time to time as 
necessary; use the United States mails in 
the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as the executive departments of the 
Federal Government;’; 

“(vi) Strike out all following ‘operation’ 
in the last clause of the first sentence and 
substitute ‘, or in carrying out any func- 
tion.’ 

“(vii) Insert the following new sentence 
after the first sentence of the subsection: 
‘Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt 
the Fund or its operations from the appli- 
cation of sections 507 (b) and 2679 of title 28, 
United States Code or of section 367 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 316), or to au~- 
thorize the Fund to borrow any funds from 
any source without the express legislative 
permission of the Congress.” 

“(4) Insert the following new subsections: 

“‘(d) The Fund shall contribute, from the 
respective appropriation or fund used for 
payment of salaries, pay or compensation, to 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, a sum as provided by section 4 (a) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended 
(5 U.S. C. 2254a), except that such sum shall 
be determined by applying to the total basic 
salaries (as defined in that Act) paid to the 
employees of the Fund covered by that Act, 
the per centum rate determined annually 
by the Civil Service Commission to be the 
excess of the total normal cost per centum 
rate of the civil service retirement system 
over the employee deduction rate specified in 
said section 4 (a). The Fund shall also con- 
tribute at least quarterly from such appro- 
priation or fund, to the employees’ compen- 
sation fund, the amount determined by the 
Secretary of Labor to be the full cost of bene- 
fits and other payments made from such 
fund on account of injuries and deaths of 
its employees which may hereafter occur, 
The Fund shall also pay into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts that portion of the 
cost of administration of the respective funds 
attributable to its employees, as determined 
by the Civil Service Commission and the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“‘(e) The assets of the Development Loan 
Fund on the date of enactment of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall be trans- 
ferred as of such date to the body corporate 
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created by section 202 (a) of this Act. In 
addition, records, personnel, and property 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration may, as agreed by the Managing Di- 
rector and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration or as deter- 
mined by the President, be transferred to 
the Fund. Obligations and liabilities in- 
curred against, and rights established or ac- 
quired for the benefit of or with respect to, 
the Development Loan Fund during the 
period between August 14, 1957, and the 
date of enactment of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958 are hereby transferred to, and 
accepted and assumed by, the body cor- 
porate created by section 202 (a) of this 
Act. A person serving as Manager of the 
Development Loan Fund as of the date of 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 
1958 shall not, by reason of the enactment 
of that Act, require reappointment in order 
to serve in the office of Managing Director 
provided for in section 205 (b) of this Act.’ 


“Technical cooperation 


“Sec, 204. Title III of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 501 of 
this Act as chapter II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
technical cooperation, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out ‘$151,900,000’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘$150,000,000 for use be- 
ginning in the fiscal year 1959.’ 

“(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Insert ‘and related program’ after 
‘cooperation’ in the heading of the section; 
insert ‘and this Act’ after ‘title’ in the first 
sentence; and insert ‘and related’ after ‘co- 
operation’ in the first sentence, 

“(2) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
strike out ‘$15,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1958’ and substitute ‘$20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959’; insert ‘and such related fund as 
may hereafter be established’ after ‘Assist- 
ance’; and in the proviso change ‘to this 
program’ to ‘for such purpose’ and after the 
word ‘contributed’ the first time it appears, 
strike the remainder of the subsection and 
insert ‘for such purpose and for succeeding 
calendar years not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the total amount contributed for such 
purpose for each such year.’ 

“(3) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out ‘1958’ and substitute 
*1959", 

“Special assistance and other programs 

“Sec. 205. Title IV of the chapter desig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of section 501 of 
this Act as chapter II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
special assistance and other programs, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

“(a) In subsection (a) of section 400, 
which relates to special assistance, strike 
out ‘1958’ and ‘$250,000,000" in the first sen- 
tence and insert in lieu thereof ‘1959° and 
*$202,500,000", respectively; and strike out 
all following ‘stability’ in the first sentence 
and all of the last sentence and insert a 
period. 

“(b) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out ‘1958’ in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘1959’. 

“(c) Repeal sections 403 and 404, which 
relate, respectively, to special assistance in 
joint control areas and responsibilities in 
Germany, and substitute the following new 
section: 

“ ‘Sec. 403. Responsibilities in Germany: 
The President is hereby authorized to use 
during the fiscal year 1959 not to exceed 
$8,200,000 of the funds made available pur- 
suant to section 400 (a) of this Act in order 
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to meet the responsibilities or objectives of 
the United States in Germany, including 
West Berlin. In carrying out this section, 
the President may also use currency which 
has been or may be deposited in the GARIOA 
(Government and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
Special Account, including that part of the 
German currency now or hereafter deposited 
under the bilateral agreement of December 
15, 1949, between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (or any supple- 
mentary or succeeding agreement) which, 
upon approval by the President, shall be 
deposited in the GARIOA Special Account 
under the terms of article V of that agree- 
ment. The President may use the funds 
available for the purposes of this section on 
such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
and without regard to any provision of law 
which he determines must be disregarded.’ 

“(d) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (c), strike out all fol- 
lowing ‘fiscal year’ and substitute ‘1959 not 
to exceed $1,200,000 for contributions to the 
program of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees for assistance to 
refugees under his mandate.’ 

“(2) In subsection (d), strike out ‘1958’ 
and ‘$5,500,000’ and substitute ‘1959’ and 
*$8,600,000", respectively. 

“(e) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren’s welfare, strike out ‘1958’ and sub- 
stitute ‘1959.’ 

“(f) In section 407, which relates to Pal- 
estine refugees in the Near East, amend the 
first sentence to read as follows: ‘There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1959 not to ex- 
ceed $25,000,000 to be used to make contri- 
butions to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section fifteen 
per centum shall be available only for repa- 
triation or resettlement of such refugees.’ 

“(g) In section 409 (c), which relates to 
ocean freight charges, strike out ‘1958’ and 
‘$2,200,000 and substitute ‘1959’ and ‘$2,100,- 
000’, respectively. 

“(h) In section 410, which relates to Con- 
trol Act expenses, strike out ‘1958" in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘1959.’ 

“(i) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out ‘1958’ 
and ‘$32,750,000’ and substitute ‘1958’ and 
‘$33,000,000,’ respectively; and insert ‘and 
title II of chapter II’ immediately before the 
close of the first parentheses; 

“(2) In subsection (c), insert ‘functions 
of the Department under this Act or for’ be- 
fore ‘normal.’ 

“(j) Amend section 413, which relates to 
encouragement of free enterprise and private 
participation, as follows: 

“(1) In section 413 (b) (4), which relates 
to encouragement of free enterprise and pri- 
vate participation, strike out ‘the agency pri- 
marily’ and substitute ‘an agency’; insert 
immediately before the semicolon at the end 
of subparagraph (E) the following proviso: 
*: Provided, That in the event the fee to be 
charged for a type of guaranty is reduced, 
fees to be paid under existing contracts for 
the same type of guaranty may be similarly 
reduced’; and insert after ‘Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration’ 
both times it appears in subparagraph (F) 
‘or such other officer as the President may 
designate.” 

“(2) Insert the following new subsection: 

“*(c) Under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the Departments of State and Com- 
merce and such other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as the President shall deem 
appropriate, in cooperation to the fullest 
extent practicable with private enterprise 
concerned with international trade, foreign 
investment, and business operations in for- 
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eign countries, shall conduct a study of the 
ways and means in which the role of the 
private sector of the national economy can 
be more effectively utilized and protected in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act so as 
to promote the foreign policy of the United 
States, to stabilize and to expand its 
economy and to prevent adverse effects, with 
special reference to areas of substantial labor 
surplus. Such study shall include specific 
recommendations for such legislative and 
administrative action as may be necessary 
to expand the role of private enterprise in 
advancing the foreign policy objectives of 
the United States.’ 

“(k) At the end of section 414 (b), which 
relates to munitions control, add the follow- 
ing: ‘Such regulations shall prohibit the 
return to the United States for sale in the 
United States (other than for the Armed 
Forces of the United States and its allies) of 
any military firearms or ammunition of 
United States manufacture furnished to for- 
eign governments by the United States under 
this Act or any other foreign assistance 
Pp of the United States, whether or 
not advanced in value or improved in condi- 
tion in a foreign country. This prohibition 
shall not extend to similar firearms that 
have been so substantially transformed as 
to become, in effect, articles of foreign 
manufacture.’ 

“(1) In section 419 (a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out ‘1958’ and 
‘$7,000,000’ in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute ‘1959’ and ‘$5,500,000,’ respectfully. 

“(m) In section 420, which relates to 
malaria eradication, insert after the word 
‘authorized’ in the second sentence ‘to use 
funds made available under this Act (other 
than chapter I and title II of chapter III’, 
insert immediately before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following 
proviso: ‘, Provided, That this section shall 
not affect the authority of the Development 
Loan Fund to make loans for such purpose, 
so long as such loans are made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title II of chap- 
ter Il’, and strike out the last sentence, 


“CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND 


“President's special authority and contin- 
gency jund 


“Sec. 301. The section of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, redesignated 
by paragraph (12) (B) of section 501 of this 
Act as section 451 of chapter III of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to the President's special au- 
thority, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Insert ‘and contingency fund’ after 
‘authority’ in the heading of this section. 

“(b) Subsection (a) is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) In the first sentence, insert ‘for use’ 
after ‘made available’; strike out ‘such use 
by section 400 (a) of this Act’ and substitute 
‘use under this subsection by subsection 
(b) of this section’; strike out ‘pursuant to 
authorizations contained in’ and substitute 
‘for use under’; and 

“(2) In the second and last sentence 
strike out ‘section’ both times it appears 
and substitute ‘subsection.’ 

“(c) Redesignate subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c), and insert the following new 
subsection (b): 

“*(b) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1959 not to exceed $155,000,000 for 
assistance authorized by this Act, other than 
by title II of chapter II, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act applicable to the 
furnishing of such assistance. $100,000,000 
of the funds authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection for any fiscal 
year may be used in such year in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section.’ 

“(d) In the last sentence of subsection 
(c), insert ‘subsection (a) of’ after ‘under.’ 
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“CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 
“General provisions 

“Sec. 401. The chapter designated by 
paragraph (16) of section 501 of this Act as 
chapter IV of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, which relates to general 
and administrative provisions, is further 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 502, which relates to use of 
foreign currencies by committees of the 
Congress, is amended by striking out the 
proviso in subsection (b) and inserting the 
following: ‘Provided, That each member or 
employee of any such committee shall make, 
to the chairman of such committee in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by such 
committee, an itemized report showing the 
amounts and dollar equivalent values of 
each such foreign currency expended, to- 
gether with the purposes of the expenditure, 
including lodging, meals, transportation, and 
other purposes. Within the first sixty days 
that Congress is in session in each calendar 
year, the chairman of each such committee 
shall consolidate the reports of each member 
and employee of the committee and forward 
said consolidated report, showing the total 
itemized expenditures of the committee and 
each subcommittee thereof during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (if the committee be a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House) or to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate (if 
the committee be a Senate committee or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate). Each such 
report submitted by each committee shall be 
published in the Congressional Record with- 
in ten legislative days after receipt by the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House or the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate.’ 

“(b) Section 509, which relates to shipping 
on United States vessels, is amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: ‘Sales of fresh fruit and the prod- 
ucts thereof under this Act shall be exempt 
from the requirements of the cargo prefer- 
ence laws (Public Resolution 17, Seventy- 
third , and section 901 (b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended).’ 

“(c) Section 510, which relates to pur- 
chase of commodities, is amended by striking 
out ‘title II or’ in the first sentence. 

“(d) Add the following new sections im- 
mediately after section 515: 

“Sec. 516. Prohibition against debt re- 
tirement: None of the funds made available 
under this Act nor any of the counterpart 
funds generated as a result of assistance un- 
der this Act or any other Act shall be used 
to make payments on account of the prin- 
cipal or interest on any debt of any foreign 
government or on any loan made to such 
government by any other foreign govern- 
ment; nor shall any of these funds be ex- 
pended for any purpose for which funds 
have been withdrawn by any recipient coun- 
try to make payment on such debts: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that funds have 
been borrowed by any foreign government in 
order to make a deposit of counterpart and 
such deposit is in excess of the amount that 
would be required to be deposited pursuant 
to the formula prescribed by section 142 (b) 
of this Act, such counterpart may be used in 
such country for any agreed purpose con- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec, 517. Completion of plans and cost 
estimates: After June 30, 1958, no agreement 
or grant which constitutes an obligation of 
the United States in excess of $100,000 under 
section 1311 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
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tion Act, 1955, shall be made for any assist- 
ance authorized under title I or III (except 
section 306) of chapter II, or section 400 
(a)— 

“*(1) if such agreement or grant requires 
substantive technical or financial planning, 
until engineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, and a 
reasonably firm estimate of the cost to the 
United States of providing such assistance, 
have been completed; and 

“*(2) if such agreement or grant requires 
legislative action within the recipient coun- 
try, unless such legislative action may rea- 
sonably be anticipated to be completed with- 
in one year from the date the agreement or 
grant is made, 

This section shall not apply to any assistance 
furnished for the sole purpose of preparation 
of engineering, financial, and other plans.” 

“(e) Amend section 527, which relates to 
the employment of personnel, by adding the 
following new subsection, such amendment 
to take effect nine months after the date of 
enactment of this Act: 

“‘(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 712, or 
any other law containing similar authority, 
officers and employees of the United States 
performing functions under this Act shall 
not accept from any foreign nation any 
compensation or other benefits. Arrange- 
ments may be made by the President with 
such nations for reimbursement to the 
United States or other sharing of the cost 
of performing such functions.’ 

“(f) Section 537, which relates to pro- 
visions on uses of funds, is amended as fol- 
lows: in subsection (a) (1), strike out ‘for 
the fiscal year 1958"; in subsection (c), strike 
out ‘Not to exceed $18,000,000’ and substitute 
‘Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
406 (a) of Public Law 85-241, not to exceed 
$26,000,000’, and add the following new 
clause before the period: ‘, and not to exceed 
$2,750,000 of funds made available for as- 
sistance in other countries under this Act 
may be used (in addition to funds available 
for such use under other authorities in this 
Act) for construction or acquisition of such 
facilities for such purposes elsewhere’; and 
add the following new subsection: 

“*(f) During the annual presentation to 
the Congress of requests for authorizations 
and appropriations under this Act, a detailed 
explanation of the method by which the pro- 
posed programs for each country have been 
arrived at shall be submitted, including all 
significant factors considered in arriving at 
such proposed programs.’ 

“(g) Amend section 543 (d), which relates 
to saving provisions, by striking out ‘Act of 
1956 or the Mutual Security Act of 1957’ 
and substituting ‘Act of 1956, 1957, or 1958’ 
in the first sentence and by inserting the 
following new sentence after the second sen- 
tence: ‘Until June 30, 1958, funds used for 
the purposes of this Act shall be so used in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
as in effect prior to the date of enactment 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1958.’ 

“(h) Amend section 544, which relates to 
amendments to other laws, by striking out 
subsections (b) and (c) (which deletions 
shall not be deemed to affect amendments 
contained in such subsections to Acts other 
than the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended). 

“(1) Amend section 545, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (Jj), insert ‘the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and’ after ‘refer to’ and 
strike out ‘title II.’ 

“(2) In subsection (k), insert ‘the Board 
of Directors of the Development Loan Fund 
and’ after ‘refer to’ and strike out ‘title II.’ 
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“CHAPTER V—REORGANIZATION OF MUTUAL SE- 
CURITY ACT OF 1954; AMENDMENTS; AND 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE COOPERATION 


“Reorganization of Mutual Security Act of 
1954 


“Sec, 501. The Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Strike out the heading of title I 
and of chapter I of such title, and imme- 
diately before section 101, insert the 
following: 


“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE’ 


“(2) Immediately above section 131, strike 
out the chapter heading and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ ‘CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE’ 
“Title I—Defense support’ 

“(3) In section 131 (a), strike out ‘chap- 
ter 1 of this title’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘chapter I.’ 

“(4) In section 131 (d), immediately after 
‘title’, insert ‘or chapter I.’ 

“(5) Immediately above section 141, strike 
out the chapter heading. 

“(6) In section 141, immediately after 
‘title’ both times it appears insert ‘or 
chapter I.’ 

“(7) (A) In section 142 (a), strike out 
‘chapter 1 of this title’ each place it ap- 
pears and insert ‘chapter I.’ 

“(B) In such section 142 (a), strike out 
‘under this title’ and ‘purposes of this title’ 
each place they appear and insert ‘under 
chapter I or under this title’, and “purposes 
of chapter I or of this title,’ respectively. 

“(8) Section 142 (b) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 3 of title I of this Act’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘this title.’ 

“(9) Section 144 is amended by inserting 
immediately after ‘under this title’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘or chapter I.’ 

“(10) Section 202 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘401 (a)’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘451 (a)? 

“(11) Amend the heading of title IV to 
read as follows: 


“Title IV—Special assistance and other 
programs, 
“(12) (A) Immediately after section 420, 
insert the following new chapter heading: 
“ ‘CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND’ 


“(B) Section 401 is redesignated as section 
451 of chapter III. 

“(13) Section 405 (d) is amended by 
striking out ‘401’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘451.’ 

“(14) Section 410 is amended by striking 
out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(15) Section 411 (b) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(16) Immediately above section 501, strike 
out the heading of title V and of chapter 1 - 
of that title and insert the following: 


“CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS’ 

“(17) Section 503 is amended by striking 
out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(18) (A) Section 504 (a) is amended by 
striking out ‘titles II, III, and IV, and chap- 
ter 3 of title I,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘chapter II.’ 

“(B) Section 504 (c) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I' and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I." 

“(19) (A) The first sentence of section 510 
is amended by striking out ‘chapter 3 of 
title I’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘title I 
of chapter II.’ 

“(B) The third sentence of section 510 is 
amended by striking out ‘title II or chapter 
3 of title I’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘title I or II of chapter II? 
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“(20) Section 511 (a) is amended by 
striking out ‘title I’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘chapter I or title I of chapter II.’ 

“(21) Section 511 (c) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(22) Section 513 is amended by 
out ‘401’ and inserting in Meu thereof ‘451’ 

“(23) Immediately above section 521, 
strike out the chapter heading. 

“(24) In section 521 (b), insert ‘of chap- 
ter Il’ immediately after ‘title III.’ 

“(25) In section 521 (c), strike out ‘chap- 
ter 3 of title I’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘title I of chapter II? 

“(26) Sections 522 (c) and 522 (d) are 
each amended by out ‘chapter 1 of 
title I’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘chap- 
ter I? 

“(27) Section 523 (c) (2) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘chapter IL.” 

“(28) Section 524 is amended by striking 
out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(29) The portion of section 537 (a) 
which precedes paragraph (1) is amended 
by striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘chapter I.’ 

“(30) Immediately above section 541, 
strike out the chapter heading. 

“(31) Section 545 (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘chapter I.” 

“(32) Section 545 (h) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 1 of title I’ each place 
it appears and inserting in leu thereof 
‘chapter I.’ 

“(33) Sections 545 (j) and 545 (k) are 
each amended by striking out ‘chapter 3 of’, 
and by inserting ‘chapter II or under chap- 
ter III’ immediately after ‘title IV.’ 

“(34) Section 549 is amended by inserting 
‘of chapter II’ immediately after ‘title III.’ 


“Amendments to other laws 


“Sec. 502. (a) The Defense Base Act, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1651), is further 
amended as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a) of the first section, 
insert the following new subparagraph after 
subparagraph (4): 

“*(5) under a contract approved and fi- 
nanced by the United States or any execu- 
tive department, independent establishment, 
or agency thereof (including any corporate 
instrumentality of the United States), or 
any subcontract or subordinate contract 
with respect to such contract, where such 
contract is to be performed outside the con- 
tinental United States, under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (other 
than title II of chapter II thereof), and not 
otherwise within the coverage of this sec- 
tion, and every such contract shall contain 
provisions requiring that the contractor 
(and subcontractor or subordinate contrac- 
tor with respect to such contract) (A) shall, 
before commencing performance of such 
contract, provide for securing to or on be- 
half of employees engaged in work under 
such contract the payment of compensation 
and other benefits under the provisions of 
this Act, and (B) shall maintain in full 
force and effect during the term of such 
contract, subcontract, or subordinate con- 
tract, or while employees are engaged in 
work performed thereunder, the said secu- 
rity for the payment of such compensation 
and benefits, but nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to apply to any employee 
of such contractor or subcontractor who is 
engaged exclusively in furnishing materials 
or supplies under his contract.’ 

“(2) In subsection (e) of such section, 
strike ‘(3) or (4)' in the last sentence and 
substitute therefor ‘(3), (4), or (5).” 

“(3) In subsection (f) of such section, 
insert ‘or in any work under subparagraph 
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(5) subsection (a) of this section’ between 
‘this section’ and ‘shall not apply.’ 

“(b) In the first section of the Act of June 
28, 1935, as amended (49 Stat. 425), strike 
out ‘$30,000’ and insert ‘$33,000,’ and strike 
out $15,000" the first time it appears and 
insert ‘$18,000.’ 

“(c) In section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 846), insert ‘Development Loan 
Fund;’ before ‘Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs.’ 

“(d) In section 2 of the Act of July 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 523), strike out all beginning 
with ‘An’ down through ‘Conference and’ and 
substitute ‘There is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, for the annual contribution 
of the United States toward the maintenance 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Parliamentary Conference, such sum as may 
be agreed upon by the United States Group 
and approved by such Conference, but in no 
event to exceed for any year an amount equal 
to 25 per centum of the total annual contri- 
butions made for that year by all members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
toward the maintenance of such Conference, 
and.’ 

“(e) Section 5 of the Act of July 30, 1946 
(22 U. S. C. 287q), is amended by the addition 
of the following sentences at the end thereof: 
‘The National Commission is further author- 
ized to receive and accept services and gifts 
or bequests of money or materials to carry 
out any of the educational, scientific, or cul- 
tural purposes of the National Commission 
as set forth in this Act and in the.constitu- 
tion of the Organization. Any money so re- 
ceived shall be held by the Secretary of State 
and shall be subject to disbursement through 
the disbursement facilities of the Treasury 
Department as the terms of the gift or be- 
quest may require and shall remain available 
for expenditure by grant or otherwise until 
expended: Provided, That no such gift or 
bequest may be accepted or disbursed if the 
terms thereof are inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the National Commission as set 
forth in this Act and in the constitution of 
the Organization. In no event shall the 
National Commission accept gifts or bequests 
in excess of $200,000 in the aggregate in any 
one year. Gifts or bequests provided for 
herein shall, for the purposes of Federal 
income, estate, and gift taxes, be deemed to 
be a gift to or for the United States. The 
National Commission and Secretary of State 
shall submit to Congress annual reports of 
receipts and expenditures of funds and be- 
quests received and disbursed pursuant to 
the provisions of this section.’ 

“(f) The portion of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 of the joint resolution of June 30, 
1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 272a (a)), 
which precedes ‘, as apportioned’ is amended 
to read as follows: ‘(a) such sums as may be 
necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
Organization, but not to exceed 25 per 
centum of such expenses.’ 

“(g) Section 101 (a) of the War Hazards 
Compensation Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
1701). is further amended by inserting the 
following new subparagraph after subpara- 
graph (3): ‘or (4) to any person who is an 
employee specified in section 1 (a) (5) of 
the Defense Base Act, as amended, if no 
compensation is payable with respect to 
such injury or death under such Act, or to 
any person engaged under a contract for his 
personal services outside the United States 
approved and financed by the United States 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (other than title II of chapter II 
thereof): Provided, That in cases where the 
United States is not a formal party to con- 
tracts approved and financed under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
the Secretary, upon the recommendation of 
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the head of any department or agency of the 
United States, may, in the exercise of his 
discretion, waive the application of the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph with respect to 
‘any such contracts, subcontracts, or sub- 
ordinate contracts, work location under such 
contracts, subcontracts, or subordinate con- 
tracts, or classification of employees.’ 

“(h) Section 571 (c) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by 
deleting the words ‘in the Department’ 
wherever they appear therein and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tences: ‘Any Foreign Service officer who re- 
signed from the Service, or retired in ac- 
cordance with section 636 of this Act on or 
after November 14, 1957, but prior to the 
enactment of this sentence, for the purpose 
of accepting an immediate appointment to 
such a position, shall be considered as hay- 
ing been assigned to such other position 
under authority of this section as amended. 
Appropriate adjustment at the election of 
the officer may be made with respect to spe- 
cial contributions deposited immediately 
prior to resignation or retirement by any 
such Officer under title VIII of this Act on 
Salaries in excess of $13,500.’ 

“(i) Section 1011 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, as amended, is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

““(h) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually an amount to restore in 
whole or in part any realized impairment to 
the capital used in carrying on the authority 
to make informational media guaranties, as 
provided in subsection (c), through the end 
of the last completed fiscal year. 

“*(2) Such impairment shall consist of the 
amount by which the losses incurred and in- 
terest accrued on notes exceed the revenue 
earned and any previous appropriations made 
for the restoration of impairment. Losses 
shall include the dollar losses on foreign cur- 
rencies sold, and the dollar cost of foreign 
currencies which (a) the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Direc- 
tor, has determined to be unavailable for, or 
in excess of, requirements of the United 
States, or (b) have been transferred to other 
accounts without reimbursement to the 
special account, 

“*(3) Dollars appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be applied to the payment 
of interest and in satisfaction of notes issued 
or assumed hereunder, and to the extent of 
such application to the principal of the notes, 
the Director is authorized to issue notes to 
the Secretary of the Treasury which will bear 
interest at a rate to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average market ylelds 
of outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturities comparable 
to the guaranties. The currencies deter- 
mined to be unavailable for, or in excess of, 
requirements of the United States as pro- 
vided above shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to be held until disposed 
of, and any dollar proceeds realized from such 
disposition shall be deposited in miscel- 
laneous receipts." 

“(j) The Act of May 26, 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 151a-151c), relating to the organ- 
ization of the Department of State, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

“(1) In the first section, strike out ‘three’ 
and insert ‘two.’ 

“(2) In section 2, designate the present 
language as ‘(a)’ and add the following new 
subsection: 

“"(b) There is hereby established in the 
Department of State the Office of Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, which 
shall be filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Under Secretary of State 
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for Economic Affairs shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $22,000 per year and 
shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. The Pres- 
ident may initially fill the position of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs by 
appointing, without further advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the officer who, on the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, 
held the position of Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. Any 
provision of law vesting authority in the 
“Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs” or any other reference with 
respect thereto, is hereby amended to vest 
such authority in the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs.’ 

“(k) Section 712 (b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows, such amendment to take effect nine 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act: 

“*(b) Subject to the prior approval of the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, a member detailed under this section 
may accept any office from the country to 
which he is detailed. He is entitled to 
credit for all service while so detailed, as if 
serving with the armed forces of the United 
States. Arrangements may be made by the 
President, with countries to which such 
members are detailed to perform functions 
under this section, for reimbursement to 
the United States or other sharing of the 
cost of performing such functions." 

“(1) Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress; 
7 U. S. C. 1704), as amended, is further 
amended by adding after paragraph (j) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(k) To collect, collate, translate, ab- 
stract, and disseminate scientific and tech- 
nological information and to conduct and 
support scientific activities overseas in- 
cluding programs and projects of scientific 
cooperation between the United States and 
other countries such as coordinated research 
against diseases common to all of mankind 
or unique to individual regions of the 
globe.” 

“(m) The Act of June 14, 1948,- as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 290) authorizing par- 
ticipation in the World Health Organization, 
is amended by adding the following new 
section 6: 

“Sec, 6. The Congress of the United 
States, recognizing that the diseases of man- 
kind, because of their widespread preva- 
lence, debilitating effects, and heavy toll in 
human life, constitute a major deterrent to 
the efforts of many peoples to develop their 
economic resources and productive capaci- 
ties, and to improve their living conditions, 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to continue and strengthen mutua, 
efforts among the nations for research 
against diseases such as heart disease and 
cancer. In furtherance of this policy, the 
Congress invites the World Health Organi- 
gation to initiate studies looking toward 
the strengthening of research and related 
programs against these and other diseases 
common to mankind or unique to indi- 
vidual regions of the globe.’ 


“COOPERATION IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

“Sec. 503. It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in view of the friendly relationships and 
mutual interests which exist between the 
United States and the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, the President should, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and other 
applicable legislation, seek to strengthen 
cooperation in the Western Hemisphere to 
the maximum extent by encouraging joint 
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programs of technical and economic devel- 
opment.” 
And the Senate agree to the same 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, 


CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

JOHN M. VorYs, 

WALTER H. Jupp, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 

ALEXANDER WILEY, 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 

Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. Except for clarifying, clerical, and 
necessary conforming changes, the differences 
are noted below: 

The committee of conference agreed upon 
an authorization of $3,031,400,000, a reduction 
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of $266,500,000 from the executive branch 
authorization request. 

The House bill authorized an appropria- 
tion of $2,958,900,000. The Senate amend- 
ment authorized an appropriation of $3,103,- 
900,000 exclusive of the limitation of $2.4 
billion on military assistance and defense 
support contained in section 13 of the amend- 
ment. When the ceiling in section 13 of the 
Senate amendment was applied, the differ- 
ence between the 2 Houses was $110 million. 
On the basis of the individual authorizations 
and without regard to this ceiling, the differ- 
ence between the 2 Houses was $145 million. 

The amount authorized by the committee 
of conference for military assistance was 
$1,605 million and $810 million for defense 
support. The sum of these two authoriza- 
tions equaled the sum as they passed the 
House, although military assistance was re- 
duced $35 million and defense support was 
increased $35 million. The Senate also re- 
ceded from section 13 of its amendment 
which placed an overall ceiling of $2.4 billion 
on the total authorization for military assist- 
ance and defense support and also author- 
ized a Presidential transfer of not more than 
$235 million between these 2 items. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
$202.5 million for special assistance, a reduc- 
tion of $9.5 million from the Senate figure. 
The Senate approved amount for the con- 
tingency fund was reduced from $200 million 
to $155 million. The Senate accepted the 
House figure of $33 million for ICA admin- 
istrative expenses. The net result of these 
adjustments was to divide equally the differ- 
ence of $145 million between the two Houses. 
Thus the Senate figure was reduced by $72.5 
million and the House figure increased by an 
identical amount. 


Mutual security program for fiscal year 1959 
{In thousands) 


Adminis» Senate Difference | Committee 
tratión au- House amend- between of con- 
thorization| amounts ment House and | ferenco 
request Senate 

Sec. 103 (a). Military assistance-......-..--.-.-- -| $1, 800, 000 

Rec. 131 (b). Defense support_._.... 835, 775, 

Bec, 203. Development Dn ey SR A Ee Se Fe eB See Fer SOS E S 

Sec, 304, Bilateral technical cooperation—-.-..-—-.. 142,000 150, 000 


Sec, 306 (a), United Nations technical assistance 


See. 405 (a). Intergovernmental 
European is i on 
Bec. 405 (ce). U. N. 
Sec. 405 (d), Escapees 
. 406. U. N. Children’s Fund. 
. 407. Palestine refugees... 
Sec. 408. NATO civilian expenses.. 
Sec. 409 (c). Ocean freight....... 
Bec, 410. Control Act expenses.............- 
. 411 (b). ICA administrative expenses.. 
Sec. 411 (c), State administrative expenses.. 
Sec, 419 (a). Atoms for Peace............... 


POC inadankuntipersounsaonupuacyceede 


1 Although the Senate amendment included $1.6 billion for military assistance and $835 million for defense support, 
a total of $2,435 million, section 13 of the amendment limited the total authorization of these 2 items to $2.4 billion. 


‘This section also authorized 


the Presidential transfer of $235 million between military assistance and defense support 


in order to allow the President to apportion the reduction set by the ceiling. 


2 Formerly sec. 401 (b). 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ACT (SEC. 501) 


The House bill changed the title headings 
of the Mutual Security Act in order to place 
military assistance in a separate chapter and 
defense support under the economic chapter. 
These changes were intended to make clear 
that defense support although necessary for 
military needs was nevertheless economic 
assistance. Special assistance and the con- 
tingency fund were put into a new chapter 
because it was believed that each could 
include both military and economic assist- 
ance. The Senate amendment contained 
no similar provision, 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House reorganization of the Mutual Security 


Act with an amendment. The amended 
version removes special assistance from the 
same chapter as the contingency fund and 
puts the former into the chapter headed 
“Economic Assistance.” This latter change 
conforms to the executive branch definition 
that special assistance is now regarded as 
economic assistance necessary to achieve po- 
litical, economic, or other objectives in coun- 
tries where no assistance is provided in 
support of significant military forces, or in 
situations where the assistance cannot be 
appropriately rendered as technical assist- 
ance or from the Development Loan Fund. 
The contingency fund, unlike special assist- 
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ance, may be used for both military and 
nonmilitary assistance. 


AID TO INDIA 


The Senate amendment added subsection 
(d) to section 2 of the Mutual Security 
Act, stating the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the interest of the United States 
to join with other nations in providing 
support to assist India to complete its cur- 
rent program for economic development. 

The House bill contained no provision on 
this subject. 

It was the view of the House conferees 
that since the concepts embodied in the 
India amendment were expressed in various 
sections of the Mutual Security Act it was 
unnecessary to make specific reference to a 
particular country in relation to policies al- 
ready expressed in law in general terms. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA 
(SEC. 103) 


The Senate version.contained an amend- 
ment to section 105 (b) (4) requiring the 
President to review findings made under 
that section annually and to make a deter- 
mination each year as to whether military 
assistance is necessary. Furthermore, it laid 
down the policy that internal security re- 
quirements should not normally be the basis 
for military assistance in Latin America. 

The House bill contained no similar 
amendment. 

Under the existing section 105 (b) (4) 
military assistance may be furnished to Latin 
American nations only in accordance with 
defense plans found by the President to re- 
quire those nations to participate in mis- 
sions important to the defense of the hemi- 
sphere. 

Since the amendment is in conformity 
with existing section 105 (b) (4) and reflects 
the policy expressed in that section, the 
managers on the part of the House agreed to 
the retention of the Senate language. In 
their opinion the amendment does not repre- 
sent a change in policy except with respect 
to requiring an annual review by the Presi- 
dent. Recent events tend to indicate the 
necessity for a restatement of the United 
States policy that military assistance to 
Latin America shall be furnished for internal 
security requirements only under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 


- USE OF SURPLUS COUNTERPART FUNDS (SEC. 202) 


The Senate version added two provisos to 
section 142 (b) (Hi). The first proviso per- 
mitted a recipient nation to utilize those 
counterpart funds which are excess to United 
States requirements and exceed the require- 
ments for purposes for which new funds au- 
thorized by the Mutual Security Act would 
be available for other purposes. Such uses 
would have to be agreed to by the United 
States and be consistent with United States 
foreign policy. The second proviso required 
that any proposed utilization of such excess 
amounts should be reported to the 4 appro- 
priate congressional committees, and that 
such utilization should not be effective until 
60 days after such reporting. 

The House bill contained no provision on 
this subject. 

The Senate amendment was proposed 
specifically to make it possible for the Aus- 
trian Government to make a loan to the 
Austrian Hilfsfond for use in compensating 
former Austrian nationals who were per- 
secuted under the Nazi regime and are now 
residing outside Austria. The executive 
branch had previously determined that such 
use of Austrian counterpart was not per- 
mitted. Present law authorizes the use of 
counterpart (aside from that counterpart 
earmarked for United States requirements) 
only to carry out purposes for which new 
funds authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act would themselves be available. Since 
compensation to victims of Nazi persecution 
was not a purpose for which new funds au- 
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thorized by the Mutual Security Act would 
be available, additional legislation was re- 
garded necessary to permit the use of Aus- 
trian counterpart for this purpose. 

The managers on the part of the House 

the desirability of the proposed 
use of excess counterpart funds for this pur- 
pose. They regarded the granting of such 
broad authority over the use of excess coun- 
terpart as contained in the Senate amend- 
ment to be undesirable. They therefore ac- 
cepted compromise language limiting the 
utilization of excess counterpart to the 
equivalent of $4 million, the amount esti- 
mated to be expended in carrying out the 
program for Austria. Proposals for further 
utilization of excess counterpart will require 
approval by the Congress. 

ASSISTANCE TO YUGOSLAVIA 

The House bill contained an amendment 
to section 143 with reference to assistance 
to Yugoslavia prohibiting the furnishing of 
any assistance to Yugoslavia after 90 days 
unless the President had determined that 
(1) there has been no change in the funda- 
mental policies on which aid to Yugoslavia 
is based; (2) Yugoslavia is not participating 
in policies or programs for the Communist 
conquest of the world; and (3) it is in the in- 
terest of national security to continue aid. 
The President would have been required to 
keep Congress continually informed of de- 
terminations under this section and of as- 
sistance to Yugoslavia. The Senate version 
contained no amendment to section 143. 

Section 143 of the present law is substan- 
tially similar to the House provision. Sec- 
tion 143 requires the President to assure him- 
self continually that (1) Yugoslavia con- 
tinues to maintain its independence; (2) 
Yugoslavia is not participating in policies or 
pi for the Communist conquest of the 
world; and (3) the furnishing of assistance 
is in the national security interest. Under 
this provision the President must keep the 
Congress informed of assistance to Yugo- 
slavia. 

The committee of conference decided that, 
in view of recent developments in Yugo- 
slavia, it was undesirable to make any 
change in this section at this time. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 
(SEC. 502 (J)) 

The Senate amendment provided for the 
creation of an Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs in the Department of State 
and for the abolition of the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

The House bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
Senate language. 

Although the activities of ICA are under 
the authority of the Department of State, 
the Director of ICA presently outranks the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The effect of the Senate pro- 
vision is to upgrade the position of the prin- 
cipal economic officer in the Department of 
State so that he will be senior to the Director 
of ICA. The new position will give further 
emphasis to congressional insistence that the 
mutual security program is an integral part 
of United States foreign policy and, as such, 
is under the immediate direction of the De- 
partment of State. 

‘The Senate language also provides that the 
present Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, 
may be appointed to the new office without 
further advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Under Secretary of State will continue 
to serve as principal assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for all aspects of the conduct 
of United States foreign relations. The 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs is scheduled to receive a salary of 
$22,000 per annum, while that of the Under 
Secretary of State is fixed at $22,500. This 
difference in salary is intended to indicate 
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clearly the subordinate position of the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

The Senate amendment also includes lan- 
guage that has the effect of changing the 
composition of the Board of Directors of 
the Development Loan Fund so that the 
new officer will replace the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs—a 
position that is abolished by the Senate 
amendment. 


CONTRIBUTION TO UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (SEC. 204 (B)) 

The House bill amended the proviso of 
section 306 (a) so as to provide that for the 
calendar year 1959 and thereafter the United 
States contribution to United Nations tech- 
nical assistance and related programs may 
be as much as but not to exceed 40 percent 
of the total amount contributed for that 
purpose in any given year. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
provision on this subject, and left un- 
changed the present scale of United States 
contributions, which provides for 38 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1959 and 33% percent in 
fiscal year 1960 and thereafter. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House language except for certain revisions 
oma to clarify the meaning of the House 

The managers on the part of the House 
were in agreement with the Senate con- 
ferees that it is desirable that other na- 
tions increase their contributions to the 
multilateral technical cooperation and re- 
lated programs and that the United States 
should in due course reduce its percentage 
contribution. 


CONTINUATION OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ADVISORY BOARD (IDAB) 


The House bill contained a provision re- 
pealing section 308, relating to the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, but 
the Senate version did not repeal that sec- 
tion. The International Development Ad- 
visory Board, which by statute is composed 
of 13 members, has the duty of advising the 
President and the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration on policy 
matters relating to technical cooperation, 
the Development Loan Fund, and the en- 
couragement of private enterprise under the 
mutual security program, 

The committee of conference agreed to the 
retention of section 308 providing authority 
for the continuation of the Board. Although 
there have been no Board members since 
last September, the executive branch made 
a strong plea that the Board is necessary. 
The primary reasons for the delay in the 
reactivation of the IDAB were: (1) the resig- 
nation of the then Director of ICA last fall 
and the appointment of a new Director, and 
(2) the desire to await action of the Con- 
gress on certain proposals which would in- 
fluence substantially the functions of the 
Board, particularly if the Development Loan 
Fund were incorporated. 

The managers on the part of the House 
are firmly of the opinion that representatives 
of science should be included on the Board. 
It would also appear to be appropriate for 
the International Development Advisory 
Board to utilize advisory groups represent- 
ing business, labor, agriculture, public 
health, science, and education. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES (SEC. 205 (F)) 


The House bill authorized an appropria- 
tion of $25 million for fiscal year 1959 for 
the United States contribution to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East. The Senate 
amendment authorized an identical sum, 
but included a proviso that $5 million of the 
funds appropriated for this purpose shall be 
used only for repatriation or resettlement 
of such refugees. 
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If the entire $25 million were appropri- 
ated, the $5 million earmarked for repatria- 
tion or resettlement would be 20 percent. 
Should the appropriation be less, however, 
the $5 million would constitute a larger per- 
centage of the available money. The con- 
ferees substituted a figure of 15 percent of 
the appropriated amount in lieu of the flat 
sum of $5 million for repatriation or re- 
settlement. 

The committee of conference agreed with 
the philosophy contained in the Senate 
proviso; namely, that the governments of the 
Near East take more vigorous steps to effect 
a solution of the refugee problem. It was 
recognized, however, that the critical situa- 
tion in that area only makes more difficult 
the relocation of the refugees. Relief and 
rehabilitation are not only a continuing de- 
mand but are prerequisites to the success of 
any repatriation or resettlement program. 
The committee of conference is not satisfied 
that officials of the governments in the 
Middle East and officials of the United States 
Government have exhausted their ingenuity 
or fully utilized their opportunities to begin 
a reasonable settlement of this troublesome 
problem. 

OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT, PROTECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ECONOMY, AND STUDY OF THE 
ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE (SEC. 205 
(> (2)) 

The House bill contained a provision en- 
titled “Protection of the United States Econ- 
omy,” which would have required an annual 
review of operations under the program by a 
committee composed of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Labor, and Agri- 
culture. The purpose of the study would 
have been to determine whether such opera- 
tions had adversely affected the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus. Recom- 
mendations were called for. 

The Senate amendment contained a sec- 
tion amending section 510 of the act, which 
would have prohibited offshore procurement 
of commodities except that up to 50 percent 
of the funds appropriated might be used for 
procurement overseas if the President deter- 
mined that the procurement did not result 
in adverse effects upon the economy of the 
United States, with special reference to any 
areas of labor surplus, outweighing the eco- 
nomic advantages to, and the national in- 
terests of, the United States of less costly 
procurement abroad. 

The Senate version also contained a pro- 
vision for a review by the Departments of 
State and Commerce, and other agencies of 
the Government, of the ways and means by 
which the role of the private sector of the 
economy could be more effectively utilized 
in the foreign policy efforts of the United 
States. Private enterprise would have been 
called upon to cooperate in the study. Rec- 
ommendations would have been required 
from the reviewing group. 

Some members of the committee of con- 
ference were strongly opposed to changes in 
the provisions before them. The following 
considerations influenced the judgment of 
the majority of the conferees: (1) The mat- 
ters covered by the above provisions are 
closely interrelated; (2) over 50 percent of 
ICA financed procurement already takes 
place in the United States; and (3) the vari- 
ous reviews called for would be overlapping. 
Therefore a majority of the Senate and House 
Members of the committee of conference 
agreed to eliminate the above three provi- 
sions and to substitute a new provision call- 
ing for a study, under the direction of the 
President, by certain Government agencies of 
the relation of the program to American pri- 
vate enterprise and the American economy, 
to make recommendations to prevent any 
possible adverse effects, with special reference 
to areas of substantial labor surplus, and to 
further the role of American private enter- 
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prise in promoting our foreign policy. The 
committee of conference emphasizes that the 
new provision envisages a study of the pos- 
sible adverse effects upon the United States 
economy arising from operations under the 
mutual security program. It is contemplated 
that this study will be financed from the 
regular appropriations available to each 
agency participating. 
MUNITIONS CONTROL (SEC. 206 (K)) 

The House bill contained a provision pro- 
hibiting the return to the United States, 
other than for the Armed Forces of the 
United States and its allies, of military arms 
or ammunition furnished to foreign govern- 
ments by the United States under any for- 
eign assistance programs of the United 
States. 

The Senate version limited the items pro- 
hibited for import to military firearms, rather 
than arms or ammunition, manufactured in 
the United States and furnished to foreign 
governments under any foreign aid program. 
The Senate version further stipulated that it 
was to apply only to items imported for sale 
and regardless of whether the arms in ques- 
tion had been advanced in value in a foreign 
country. It also provided that the prohibi- 
tion should not extend to firearms which had 
been so substantially altered as to become in 
effect articles of foreign manufacture. 

The committee of conference adopted a 
compromise which prohibits the return to 
the United States for sale in the United 
States of any military firearms or ammuni- 
tion of United States manufacture and fur- 
nished to foreign governments by the United 
States under the Mutual Security Act or any 
other foreign assistance program of the 
United States. The prohibition is not to ap- 
ply to military firearms or ammunition im- 
ported into the United States for the Armed 
Forces of the United States or its allies, and 
shall not apply to firearms that have been so 
substantially altered as to become in effect 
articles of foreign manufacture. The foreign 
aid programs of the United States covered 
under this provision would include, among 
others, the lend-lease program, the Greek- 
Turkish assistance program, the mutual de- 
fense assistance program, and the mutual 
security program. The phrase “military fire- 
arms” was accepted because, if the words 
“military arms” had been used, there was a 
possibility that such items as armored vehi- 
cles, spare parts for armored vehicles, and 
other similar items might haye been includ- 
ed in the prohibition. 


MALARIA ERADICATION (SEC. 205 (M)) 


The committee of conference accepted the 
House language, as rephrased, to make clear 
that the Development Loan Fund may, in 
accordance with the provisions of title II of 
chapter II, furnish assistance designed to aid 
the efforts of other peoples to eradicate 
malaria, 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL ACCOUNTING 
(SEC. 401 (A)) 

The House bill amended section 502 (b) to 
provide that local currency used by any con- 
gressional committee be charged against any 
amounts made available to such committee 
from the appropriate contingent funds, and 
that the use of such currency be subject to 
all the reporting and other requirements 
which apply to the expenditure of amounts 
made available from such contingent fund. 

The Senate amendment amended section 
502 (b) to require that each member or em- 
ployee of any congressional committee make 
to the chairman of his committee an item- 
ized listing of expenditures of foreign cur- 
rency and that each committee submit a 
consolidated report showing the total item- 
ized expenditures of the committee and of 
each member or employee thereof during the 
p. calendar year to the House Admin- 
istration Committee or the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee. This report was re- 
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quired to be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The information available to the managers 
on the part of the House indicated that the 
provision contained in the House bill would 
require substantial modification and reor- 
ganization of the accounting procedures of 
the House of Representatives which would 
not be necessary in order to attain the ob- 
jectives of an itemized accounting of foreign 
travel expenditures by individuals and of a 
public reporting of such expenditures. The 
House conferees, therefore, accepted the 
simpler language of the Senate amendment, 
since it appeared to attain the desired ob- 
jectives. The committee of conference 
agreed, however, to eliminate from the Sen- 
ate provision the requirement that the total 
itemized expenditures of each committee 
member or employee should be reported and 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In- 
stead, language was accepted requiring that 
each member or employee of any congres- 
sional committee must report to the chalr- 
man of his committee an itemized listing 
of expenditures of foreign currency. The to- 
tal itemized expenditures of each committee 
and subcommittee during each calendar year 
is to be reported to the Committee on House 
Administration or the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The provision takes 
effect on the date of enactment of the bill. 

The committee of conference believes that 
foreign travel by Members of Congress should 
be encouraged and recognizes that the use 
of foreign currency funds derived from oper- 
ations under the mutual security and agri- 
culture trade development and assistance 
programs for this purpose in most instances 
makes such travel possible without cost to 
the United States taxpayer. Certain foreign 
currencies made available under these pro- 
grams will not be usable in the foreseeable 
future by the United States for any other 
purpose. 

The committee of conference was in agree- 
ment that congressional travel expenses 
should be fully accounted for and controlled 
and that the entire matter should be subject 
to further study not only by the Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs, 
but by other interested committees of the 
Senate and the House. Such further study 
should include consideration of the account- 
ing and control of congressional travel ex- 
penditures under authority other than that 
contained in the Mutual Security Act. 


COMPLETION OF PLANS AND COST ESTIMATES 
(SEC, 401 (D)) 


The House bill added a new section 517 
which prohibited the obligation of defense 
support, bilateral technical cooperation, and 
special assistance funds for projects requir- 
ing substantive technical or financial plan- 
ning until necessary engineering, financial, 
and other plans had been completed and a 
reasonably firm estimate obtained of the cost 
to the United States of providing such as- 
sistance, and until a determination had been 
made that any necessary legislative action by 
the recipient country might reasonably be 
anticipated to be completed within 1 year. 
The new section also provided that funds 
obligated for assistance subject to the condi- 
tions of the section could only be used for 
the purpose for which originally obligated 
and would otherwise revert to the Treasury. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House provision with two modifications. The 
first limits the application of this section to 
obligations in excess of $100,000. The second 
eliminates the requirement that funds obli- 
gated under the conditions established by 
this section could be used only for their 
original purpose and, if not used, would re- 
vert to the Treasury. With this modifica- 
tion, such funds could be reused for other 
purposes as authorized by the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 
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In accepting these modifications, the man- 
agers on the part of the House recognized 
that the application of the provisions of 
this section to small transactions might 
seriously impede the operation of the pro- 
gram. They also were impressed with the 
contention that the language contained in 
the House bill would prevent the deobliga- 
tion and reuse of funds where unforeseen 
changes in the political or the international 
situation might make abandonment of a 
project for which funds had been obligated 
desirable. 


ACCEPTANCE OF BENEFITS FROM FOREIGN NA- 
TIONS AND DUAL COMPENSATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA (SEC. 401 (E) AND SEC. 502 (K)) 


The Senate amendment contained two 
provisions relating to the detail of personnel 
to foreign governments. The first amend- 
ment prohibited any person performing 
functions under the Mutual Security Act 
from accepting any compensation or other 
benefits from a foreign nation. It further 
provided that cost-sharing arrangements 
could be made by the President with the 
nations to which personnel are detailed. 
The second provision amended section 712 
of title 10 of the United States Code so that 
persons detailed under that section could 
not accept offices, compensation, or emolu- 
ments from the foreign government con- 
cerned, The House bill contained no similar 
provisions. 

Under section 712 of title 10 of the United 
States Code the President is presently 
authorized to detail members of the armed 
services to certain Latin American Re- 
publics and to any other nation during time 
of war. Under that section, subject to the 
prior approval of the Secretary of the military 
department concerned, an officer so detailed 
may receive compensation or emoluments 
and may accept any office from the foreign 
government. 

The House receded and accepted the Sen- 
ate provision prohibiting any person who 
performs functions under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act from receiving any compensation 
from any foreign government. The House 
receded with an amendment to the second 
provision, amending section 712 of title 10 
of the United States Code. The House agreed 
to the Senate prohibition against a military 
officer detailed under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 712, ac- 
cepting compensation or emoluments but 
with a compromise permitting such officers 
to continue to be authorized, subject to the 
prior approval of the Secretary of the de- 
partment concerned, to accept offices from 
the foreign government to which detailed. 

The committee of conference agreed that 
it is in the best interest of the United States 
to prohibit any employee or officer perform- 
ing functions under the Mutual Security 
Act or any military officer detailed under 
title 10, United States Code, section 712, 
from receiving compensation directly from a 
foreign government. To allow such indi- 
viduals to receive compensation raises the 
possibility of a conflict of interest or even 
of divided loyalties. The committee of con- 
ference, however, considered it unnecessary 
to prohibit an officer detailed ‘under title 10, 
United States Code, section 712, from accept- 
ing an office from a foreign government. 
There may be instances where it is in the 
interest of the United States for a United 
States officer to accept an office from a for- 
eign government. On such occasions, how- 
ever, he would be paid by the United States. 
For example, there have been instances 
where a United States officer has been desig- 
nated as commandant of a foreign military 
academy with a simulated rank in the for- 
eign army. There may be other situations 
where a United States officer could serve in 
& dual capacity. 

Provision is made for cost-sharing ar- 
rangements with the foreign government 
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under the Mutual Security Act and title 10, 


United States Code, section 712. In order 
to facilitate such arrangements, the prohibi- 
tion is not to be effective for 9 months fol- 
lowing enactment of this act, 


COMPUTATION OF LEVELS OF AID (SEC. 401 (F)) 

The House bill contained a provision to 
require the President to submit a report to 
the Congress before January 10 each year, 
detailing defense support and special as- 
sistance to be furnished for the next fiscal 
year. The provision also required that such 
reports contain a clear and detailed explana- 
tion of the method used in reaching the 
proposed levels of aid for each country, and 
a listing of all significant factors consid- 
ered in determining each level of aid, the 
reason for the inclusion of each factor and 
the monetary value assigned to each, to- 
gether with an explanation of the manner 
in which these factors are reconciled to yield 
a specific dollar figure which constitutes 
each level of aid. 

The Senate amendment contained no pro- 
vision on this subject. 

The committee of conference adopted a 
compromise which eliminates the January 10 
date and the requirement that a monetary 
value be assigned to each factor considered 
in determining the level of aid to a coun- 
try. The substitute language requires that 
during the annual presentation to the Con- 
gress of requests for authorizations and ap- 
propriations under the Mutual Security Act, 
a detailed explanation of the method by 
which the proposed programs for each coun- 
try have been arrived at shall be submitted. 
The substitute requires that the significant 
factors considered in determining levels of 
aid be included in the detailed explanations 
submitted to the Congress. 


MILITARY MATERIEL PRICING FORMULA 


Although the Senate receded with respect 
to its amendment to section 545 (h) of the 
Mutual Security Act, relating to the valua- 
tion of equipment under the military assist- 
ance program, the House conferees agreed 
that the committees of the House and Senate 
should request a report from the executive 
branch prior to January 1, 1959, concerning 
the implementation of section 545 (h). 
Prior to 1956, non-excess-stock items were 
sold by the military services to the military 
assistance program at a cost representing the 
replacement value of a similar but more 
modern item. In that year section 545 (h) 
was amended to provide that such sales 
should be at the same price obtaining for 
similar transactions between the United 
States military services or, if there are no 
such transactions, then at the gross cost for 
the item concerned, reduced to take into 
consideration age and condition, 

The executive branch has been slow in im- 
plementing this provision. All directives 
have not as yet been issued. One reason for 
this, of course, is that appropriations were 
requested in prior years on the basis of an- 
ticipated receipts, and an immediate reduc- 
tion in receipts from the military assistance 
program would have substantially reduced 
the funds available to the military services. 

The report from the executive branch 
should give a detailed accounting of opera- 
tions under the 1956 pricing formula and 
should contain a comparison of prices 
charged under the prior formula with those 
charged under the existing formula. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST UNJUSTIFIED PUBLIC 

WORKS 

The House bill contained a provision that 
prohibited the use of mutual security funds 
for any flood control, river and harbor or 
water development project in a foreign coun- 
try that did not meet the benefit-cost stand- 
ards and economic feasibility requirements 
established for similar projects in the United 
States. The Senate amendment contained 
no provision on this subject. 
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The House receded from its position. The 
committee of conference endorsed the prin- 
ciples contained in the House language but 
recognized the difficulties involved in their 
mandatory application to projects carried 
out in the less developed countries, 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
CONTRIBUTION (SEC. 502 (F)) 


Section 2 (a) of the joint resolution of 
June 30, 1948, as amended, authorizes pay- 
ment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (a specialized agency of the United 
Nations) as apportioned by the Organization 
in accordance with its constitution, The 
United States contribution has been limited 
to $1,750,000 per annum, although the ap- 
portionment as determined by the ILO for 
the United States in recent years has been 
25 percent of the ILO budget. As a conse- 
quence, the United States is in arrears in its 
payments. The House bill amended existing 
law so as to authorize an annual contribu- 
tion of not to exceed 25 percent. The Sen- 
ate bill contained a similar amendment but 
also a limitation of $2 million per annum. 
The conferees were informed that the budget 
already approved for calendar year 1959 by 
the ILO governing body amounts to approxi- 
mately $8.4 million. Therefore, the United 
States assessment as apportioned under the 
ILO constitution would be approximately 
$2.1 million, and the $2 million ceiling would 
cause the United States to continue to be in 
arrears. Under these circumstances and 
since the ceiling on our contribution to the 
World Health Organization is also expressed 
as a percentage, the committee of confer- 
ence accepted the House version. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACT AMENDMENT (SEC. 502 
(H&)) 


The Senate amendment included an 
amendment to the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. The House bill contained 
no such provision. The committee of con- 
ference accepted the amendment included in 
the Senate version. 

Section 571 (c) of the Foreign Service Act 
permits a Foreign Service officer to accept a 
position in the Department of State to which 
he is appointed by the President and is con- 
firmed by the Senate without any loss of his 
Foreign Service status. Under this section, 
for example, a Foreign Service officer may be 
appointed an Assistant Secretary of State. 
The act makes no provision for a Foreign 
Service officer to accept a position elsewhere 
in the Government unless he resigns or re- 
tires from the Foreign Service. 

The newly appointed Director of the 
United States Information Agency, Hon. 
George V. Allen, a Foreign Service officer 
with nearly 30 years' experience, had to re- 
tire from the Foreign Service to accept his 
new post. The Senate amendment broad- 
ens the single exception in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act to permit a Foreign Service officer 
to retain his status within the Foreign Serv- 
ice when he is appointed by the President 
to any position requiring Senate confirma- 
tion. The Senate amendment also contains 
language that makes the change retroactive 
in order that Mr. Allen may be considered 
as if he had not retired from the Foreign 
Service to accept the position of Director 
of USIA, 

INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY (SEC, 502 (I)) 

The Senate amendment contained lan- 
guage that amended section 1011 of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948. The House bill did 
not contain such a provision, although the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
held hearings on this subject and was con- 
templating action on it this session. The 
House conferees therefore receded and con- 
curred in the Senate amendment, 

The Senate amendment makes possible the 
continued financing of the Informational 
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Media Guaranty (IMG) program through 
replenishment of its capital fund. The 
capital fund which consists of an authority 
to borrow from the Treasury up to $28 mil- 
lion is nearly depleted. 

The purpose of the program is to encour- 
age the sale of American books, periodicals, 
films and other informational material in 
countries where dollars are lacking by guar- 
anteeing to the American distributor the 
convertibility of local currency sales pro- 
ceeds into dollars. The program is under- 
taken only after conclusion of an agreement 
with the participating country. At the 
present time the program operates in 11 
countries. 

Under the program the American exporter 
sells informational materials to a foreign 
importer for foreign currency which is ex- 
changed for dollars by the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), the adminis- 
trator of the program. Most of the foreign 
currencies thus acquired are sold by the 

Department to other Government 
agencies for appropriated dollars. These 
dollars, in turn, are credited to the IMG re- 
volving fund and become available to back 
the issuance of additional guaranty con- 
tracts. The additional dollar funds required 
to operate the program, over and aboye the 
dollars obtained from the sale of these for- 
eign currencies, are borrowed from the 
Treasury Department against notes assumed 
by the Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, pursuant to the authority of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1956. 

The Senate amendment authorizes appro- 
priations to restore USIA’s borrowing au- 
thority for purposes of the IMG program to 
the extent that it has been impaired by 
program operations. Impairment to the 
capital fund arises from three causes: (1) 
Some foreign currencies acquired under the 
program must be sold at a lower rate of 
exchange than the rate at which they were 
purchased from American exporters; (2) in 
some countries local currency has accumu- 
lated in amounts in excess of United States 
Government needs so that they cannot in 
the reasonably immediate future be sold to 
United States Government agencies for dol- 
lars; and (3) in a few countries the United 
States has been obliged to agree to condi- 
tions which place certain restrictions on the 
types of United States Government activi- 
ties which can be financed with these cur- 
rencies. 

Since the beginning of the program in 
1948 through June 1957, $13 million of the 
$28 million capital fund has been used to 
convert local currencies into dollars. An 
additional $9.6 million is committed to back 
outstanding guaranties, leaving $5.4 million 
available for new contracts as of July 1, 
1957. This authority is insufficient to 
finance the program through fiscal year 1959 
unless the capital fund is replenished by ap- 
propriation. 

The executive branch estimates that IMG 
contracts will be issued for about $13 mil- 
lion for each of the next 2 fiscal years. To 
finance the issuance of some $26 million in 
guaranties the capital fund will require re- 
plenishment of approximately $8 million. It 
is important that the program be financed 
beyond a 1-year period in order that United 
States exporters can make their plans. 

The amount of the appropriation request 
is limited to the amount necessary to restore 
the realized impairment to the capital fund. 
Impairment is defined to include the 
amount of realized ex losses plus the 
dollar cost of unsalable foreign currencies. 
The appropriated funds will be turned over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to retire 
outstanding indebtedness, thus permitting 
USIA to make IMG borrowings in an equiv- 
alent amount within the present ceiling 
after payment of interest charges due. 

Through the annual replenishment of the 
IMG capital fund by appropriation, Con- 
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gress will retain control over the extent of 


pating in the program. 

The IMG is an important adjunct 
to the work of USIA. It makes available in 
countries that lack dollars a great variety 
of informational materials privately produced 
in the United States. The small loss suf- 
fered by the Government is more than com- 
pensated for by the greater circulation of 
important materials in countries that other- 
wise would not have access to them. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 CURRENCY FOR 
SCIENCE (SEC. 502 (L)) 

The Senate amendment amended section 
104 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Pub- 
lic Law 480), by adding a provision author- 
izing the use of Public Law 480 currencies 
for scientific activities. Under the provision, 
Public Law 480 currencies could be used to 
collect, collate, translate, abstract, and dis- 
seminate scientific and technological infor- 
mation. They could also be used to conduct 
and support scientific activities overseas, in- 
cluding programs of scientific cooperation 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. Such cooperative projects and pro- 
grams would include coordinated research 
against disease. The House bill contained 
no similar provision, 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and accepted the Senate provision. 

Recent events have demonstrated the need 
for increased emphasis on scientific activities. 
There is an urgent need for translations and 
abstracts of scientific articles and books, both 
in the United States and abroad. This Sec- 
tion will help meet that need. Furthermore, 
this provision will result in the United States, 
through cooperative activities, securing the 
benefits of increased scientific activity and 
research abroad. It will help in eliminating 
diseases common to all mankind and those 
which are common to particular regions. 

The provision does not in itself make funds 
available to any agency of the United States. 
It authorizes the use of Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies for the stated but leaves to 
the President the question as to which execu- 
tive agency will administer the program. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 
(SEC. 502 (M)) 


The Senate amendment amended the act 
of June 14, 1948, as amended, concerning 
United States participation in the World 
Health Organization, by adding a new sec- 
tion 6, declaring it to be the policy of the 
United States to continue and to strengthen 
mutual efforts among nations for research 
against diseases, such as heart disease and 
cancer, and inviting the World Health Or- 
ganization to initiate studies for the 
strengthening of research and related pro- 
grams against such diseases, 

The House bill did not contain a provision 
on this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate amendment. There did 
not appear to be any basis for disagreement 
with the objectives of this provision. It in- 
volves only matters of direction and of em- 
phasis of existing operations, and it does not 
call for any additional expense. 

The committee of conference recognized 
the advantages to be derived if in these and 
other health programs the Executive by ap- 
propriate regulation take fullest advantage 
of the psychological value of the American 
origin of effective medicines. 

JOINT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE (SEC. 503) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act and other ap- 
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plicable legislation, seek to strengthen co- 
operation in the Western Hemisphere to the 
maximum extent by encouraging joint pro- 
grams of technical and economic develop- 
ment. The House bill contained no language 
on this subject. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
Senate language as indicative of continued 
congressional encouragement to the execu- 
tive branch to explore every means available 
in carrrying out the objectives expressed in 
the Senate language. 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
Mr. TALLE (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for an indefinite period, on 
account of accidental injury. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Movutper, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mrs, Knutson, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 15 minutes, on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. Arenps), for 1 hour Tuesday, 
June 24, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hiuxiincs (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr, Van Zanvt (at the request of Mr. 
JOHANSEN) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hortrietp and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S.3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, on a site made available in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

8.3680. An act to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

§.2224. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, regarding advertised and 
negotiated disposals of surplus property. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2049. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed indefinite appropriation and draft 
of proposed provisions pertaining to increased 
pay costs for the fiscal year 1958 (H. Doc. No. 
409); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2050. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1959 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$11,370 for the legislative branch (H. Doe. No. 
410); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2051. A letter from the chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture, relative to execu- 
tive communicaiton No. 2042, dated June 18, 
1958, relating to plans for works of improve- 
ment pertaining to Antelope Creek, Nebr., 
Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks, Okla., and Auds 
Creek, Tex., pursuant to section 2 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

2052. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on an overobligation 
of the allotments under the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons” 
for the first and second quarters of the fiscal 
year 1958, by the Budget Officer, Bureau of 
Prisons, pursuant to subsection (i) (2) of 
section 665, title 31, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

2053. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting the 
annual report of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for the year ending December 
31, 1957, pursuant to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2054. A letter from the Deputy Manager, 
Development Loan Fund, relative to the 
establishment of a loan of not to exceed 
Fund to the Government of the Kingdom 
$12 million from the Development Loan 
of Greece has been authorized, pursuant to 
title II of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2055. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, Treasury Department, 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1955, 
1956, and 1957, pursuant to the act of 
August 4, 1950 (31 U. S. C. 181d); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2056. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, relative to an application for a 
loan to the Bountiful Water Subconserv- 
aney District in the vicinity of Bountiful, 
Utah, pursuant to Public Law 984, 84th 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 85-47; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2057. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting copies of 
an order canceling certain charges existing 
as debts due the United States by individual 
Indians and tribes of Indians, pursuant to 
the act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2058. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant, Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to provide for the disposition 
of surplus personal property to the Terri- 
torial government of Alaska until December 
31, 1959;" to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2059. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
each of the newly issued publications as 
follows: Electric Power Requirements and 
Supply of the United States, by Regions, 
Present and Future to 1980; and Hydro- 
electric Plant Construction Cost and Annual 
Production Expenses, 1953-56; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 19, 
1958, the following bill was reported on 
June 20, 1958: 


Mr. NORRELL: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 13066. A bill making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1940). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 19, 
1958, the following conference report was 
filed on June 20, 1958: 


Mr. MORGAN; Committee of conference, 
H. R. 12181. A bill to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
aud for other purposes (Rept. No. 1941). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


[Submitted June 23, 1958} 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 692. An act to provide 
that the United States hold in trust for the 
Indians entitled to the use thereof the lands 
described in the Executive order of Decem- 
ber 16, 1882, and for adjudicating the con- 
fiicting claims thereto of the Navaho and 
Hopi Indians, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1942). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1366. An act to 
amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the construction, protection, operation, and 
maintenance of public airports in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska,” as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1943). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 10423. 
A bill to grant the status of public lands to 
certain reef lands and vesting authority in 
the commissioner of public lands of the 
Territory of Hawaii in respect of reef lands 
having the status of public lands; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1944). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 12850. 
A bill to prohibit the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, into interstate 
commerce of switchblade knives, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1945). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 424. Joint resolution 
to improve the administration of justice by 
authorizing the establishment of institutes 
and joint councils on sentencing for the 
development of objectives, standards, pro- 
cedures, and policies to be followed in the 
sentencing of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1946), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 6306. A bill to amend the 
act entitled “An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to construct two 4-lane bridges 
to replace the existing 14th Street or High- 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, and 
for other purposes” (Rept. No. 1947). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 19, 
1958, the following bill was introduced 
on June 20, 1958: 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 13066. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 
[Introduced and referred June 23, 1958] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 13067. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a food-stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $1 billion worth of surplus 
food commodities a year to needy persons 
and families in the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 13068. A bill to provide for the oper- 
ation of a food-stamp plan for the distribu- 
tion of surplus food commodities to needy 
persons in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 13069. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 13070. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
Territorial government of Alaska until De- 
cember 31, 1959; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H.R. 13071. A bill to limit the applicabil- 
ity of the antitrust laws so as to exempt 
certain aspects of designated professional 
team sports, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 13072. A bill to amend title IX of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for exemption of unemployment bene- 
fits from all legal process for the collection 
of any tax of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 13073. A bill to amend section 3486 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit the compelling of testimony in certain 
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additional cases or proceedings before any 
grand jury or court of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 13074. A bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R.13075. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 13076. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of certain chapel bells imported for the 
use of the Abelard Reynolds School No. 42, 
Rochester, N. Y.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 13077. A bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 13078, A bill to establish the Youth 
Conservation Organization to assist in the 
conservation and development of natural re- 
sources, provide employment and 
for unemployed youthful citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 13079. A bill to prohibit the use of 
Government property by any organization 
practicing segregation on the basis of race, 
creed, or color; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. J. Res, 631. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of May 8, 1914, to desig- 
nate the second Sunday in May of each year 
as Memorial and Mother’s Day, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 599. Resolution authorizing further 
funds for the operation of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities during the calen- 
dar year 1958; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 13080. A bill for the relief of Milo 
G. and Patricia Wingard; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLK: 

H. R. 13081. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Charles H. Biederman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


689. Mr. SCHENCK presented a petition 
of the City Commission of the City of Day- 
ton, Ohio, expressing concern over the con- 
dition of the railroad industry and declar- 
ing itself in favor of presently proposed and 
future legislation which will assist in the 
rapid recovery of the railroads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of 1958 Questionnaire 
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HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the results of my final ques- 
tionnaire which I sent to the Democrat 
and Republican voters who reside in the 
25th Congressional District of California, 
in order to obtain their views on some of 
the important issues facing our country. 
This is my last questionnaire because I 
am retiring from the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the end of this year. 

My annual questionnaire has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful to me during my 8 
years’ service in the Congress and I be- 
lieve it has given my constituents an op- 
portunity to participate directly in the 
governmental process. As long as the 
elected representatives of the people are 
willing to seek the advice and suggestions 
of those they represent, there will be no 
danger of dictatorship in the United 
States. 

I believe the response to my poll letter 
this year was greater than ever before. 
I am gratified at the many thousands of 
replies I have received, and I regret that 
the volume is so great that it will be im- 
possible for me to answer each question- 
naire individually. 

The following is the compilation of the 
answers: 

1. Should the United States continue nu- 
clear tests? Yes, 81 percent. No, 16 percent. 
No opinion, 3 percent. 

2. Should President Eisenhower meet at a 
summit conference with Russia’s Khrushchev 
in the near future? Yes, 49 percent. No, 41 
percent. No opinion, 10 percent. 

3. Should a single Federal agency be es- 
tablished to control the Nation's diminishing 
airspace? Yes, 84 percent. No, 10 percent. 
No opinion, 6 percent. 


4. Should Congress pass laws requiring 
labor unions to make public reports on wel- 
fare and pension funds? Yes, 96 percent. 
No, 2 percent. No opinion, 2 percent. 

5. Should Congress cut taxes as an anti- 
recessian measure even though it might cause 
more inflation? Yes, 25 percent. No, 71 
percent. No opinion, 4 percent. 

6. Should the Federal Government finance 
the bulk of our Nation's educational pro- 
gram rather than the States even though it 
might result in greater Federal control? Yes, 
11 percent. No, 84 percent. No opinion, 5 
percent. 

7. Should we reduce farm subsidies in an 
effort to obtain more funds to finance our 
defense program? ‘Yes, 59 percent. No, 29 
percent. No opinion, 12 percent. 


During Necessary Reorganization of the 
Department of Defense Congress Must 
Retain Its Right To Review Ad- 
ministrative Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11 during the debate on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on H. 
R. 12541, a bill to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the following state- 
ment indicates my position on the legis- 
lation: 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. Van ZaNpT. Mr. Chairman, in discuss- 
ing the legislation before us, it is only fair 
to state that it was the consensus of the 
House Armed Services Committee when the 
bill was reported it represented a reasonable 
compromise in those areas where there was 
much controversy. 

The bill not only received the unanimous 
approval of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, but likewise a qualified endorsement 
by President Eisenhower. Since the bill was 


reported with such a qualified endorsement, 
three areas of conflicting opinion have de= 
veloped, as far as the President is concerned. 
It is my earnest hope that the difference of 
opinion concerning the language in the com- 
mittee bill may be resolved through agree- 
able amendments before the bill reaches 
final consideration by the House. 

Mr, Chairman, this bill was perfected after 
weeks of hearings and after a lot of give-and- 
take by both sides. It does not represent 
snap judgment, but a bill that was drafted 
with utmost care by a committee of this 
House composed of Members of Congress 
who are dedicated to the purpose of main- 
taining a strong and solvent America. 

It is not my intention to discuss the de= 
tails of the bill or the issues in conflict, but 
to simply project my thinking into the fu- 
ture and in so doing analyze the problem 
confronting our Nation as we move from the 
conventional method of prosecuting wars 
into the more modern methods of the nu- 
clear age. 

In other words, we are in a period of tran- 
sition. Asa result, we have some who think 
we should maintain two types of defense: 
First, a conventional type of fight-limited 
wars; and, second, the more modern methods 
to fight a nuclear war. In addition, you hear 
of the possibility of firepower displacing 
manpower and of the necessity of a com- 
plete merger of our Armed Forces. There 
are many other fields of national defense 
under discussion, including the cost factor. 

Mr. Chairman, serving as I do on both the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I can see in the distance a type of 
national defense completely different from 
what we have today and for the next sey- 
eral years, 

While some may disagree with my views, 
I can see future wars being fought from con- 
tinent to continent with guided missiles 
carrying nuclear warheads. This means that 
the type of our present-day military machine 
Will be obsolete to the extent that we will 
have little use for conventional methods of 
warfare. Even some of our modern methods 
of waging war now employed by our military 
forces will be outmoded. 

As we pass through this transition era, 
Congress will be called upon to make mo- 
mentous decisions affecting military man- 
power and equipment, together with roles 
and the mission of our Armed Forces. 
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Mr. Chairman, Congress will be called upon 
to face realities and to make bold and coura- 
geous decisions in the field of national de- 
fense. Most of these decisions will be 
whether to or disagree with the recom- 
mendations of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering our national 
defense policy. This places a grave respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of Congress. 

It has been said many times that without 
a strong economy the military might of our 
Armed Forces is imperiled. Therefore, as we 
face decisions in the field of national de- 
fense we must protect our economy by get- 
ting the most for our Armed Forces out of 
every dollar spent for national security. 

With this thought in mind, at the present 
time based on a $72 billion budget, 62 cents 
out of every dollar spent by our Government 
is for national security, which includes for- 
eign aid, atomic energy, and our Armed 
Forces. This leaves only 88 cents out of 
every Government dollar for nonmilitary ac- 
tivities of the Government. Breaking this 

down, we find 7 cents for veterans’ 
benefits, 11 cents for interest on the national 
debt, and 20 cents for other nonmilitary 
functions of Government. Therefore, from 
this breakdown it is apparent that we can- 
not spend much more for the military ex- 
penditures of Government if the nonmili- 
tary functions of Government are to be 
financed. 

Let us see what is happening in the cost of 
military equipment, including weapons, 
planes, missiles, etc. 

In World War II a B-29 cost $600,000, a 
B-36 $4 million, and the present B-52 nearly 
$8 million. In the period 1960 to 1965 the 
B-70 will replace the B-52 at a cost of nearly 
$16 million each. 

To replace the present SAC B-47 force with 
a B-58 force including replacement of the 
KC-097 tankers with KC-135 tankers, the tô- 
tal cost for aircraft and spares will run from 
$20 billion to $25 billion. 

A World War II fighter aircraft cost 
$93,000, the present F—100 $750,000, while the 
F-106 now coming into being will cost four 
times as much or $3 million. 

I am sure we haye all heard of the X-15 
aircraft now being developed at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California. Three of these air- 
craft are estimated to cost $120 million and 
to eliminate technical difficulties and to fur- 
ther develop the X-15 to perfection the final 
cost for one plane alone may reach $100 
million. 

Let us talk about the Navy. A World War 
II carrier cost $55 million, the Korean war 
carrier $204 million, and the present nuclear- 
powered carrier $314 million. 

Submarines in World War II cost $4.7 mil- 
lion each, in the Korean war $22 million, 
while the present nuclear-powered Nautilus 
type cost $48.9 million. The Polaris-type 
submarine now under development will cost 
$92 million. 

The World War II cruiser ranged in cost 
from $36 million to $58 million apiece. To 
convert these cruisers to guided missiles, the 
cost of conversion will amount to $90 million 
each. 

Let us talk about the Army for a moment. 
The .30-caliber machinegun, known as 
standard equipment, cost $445 during World 
War II, while its replacement, the M-60, 
costs $1,700. The World War II 90-millimeter 
antiaircraft battery, including sight and in- 
stallation, cost about $7.2 million. To re- 
place it with a Nike battery, the cost was $17 
million. To keep these batteries modern 
with Nike-Hercules missiles, the cost will be 
three times greater. 

Mr. Chairman, the comparison I have 
given of the cost of World War II and pres- 
ent, modern-day equipment is only a drop 
in the bucket when you look at the cost 
of the following items: 

First. The Continental Defense Command, 
now in existence for 41⁄4 years, costs $13 bil- 
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Hon, with a $2% billion annual operating 
cost. Keep in mind it is going to cost bil- 
lions more to keep it modern. 

Second. The testing and evaluating of new 
‘weapon systems from the period 1956-59 will 
cost $20 billion. or $20 million for each 
working day. 

Third. One squadron of ICBM’s will cost 
$1 billion, while an anti-ICBM system will 
cost $13 billion. These figures will give some 
idea of the cost of only one type of missile. 
We should remember that other types of 
missiles will also cost billions of dollars. 

Since I have been speaking about missiles, 
and since they represent the modern method 
of warfare, let me reveal what has been 
happening to the dollar spent for national 
defense. 

In 1953, just 2 cents of the defense dollar 
Was spent on missiles; in 1957, 15 cents; in 
1959, an estimated 24 cents will be spent; 
and in 1960, an estimated 35 cents. From 
these figures it is evident that the more mod- 
ern method of prosecuting a war is requiring 
more of the defense dollar. Given another 
10 or 15 years, there will be little left of the 
defense dollar to pay the cost of conducting 
conventional warfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking mostly 
about equipment. Let us talk about per- 
sonnel. The direct military personnel cost 
per man in 1950 amounted to nearly $3,000; 
but in 1958, including the recent pay in- 
creases, the cost per man is $13,500. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude it may be 
well to state that the British 
some years ago that they could not afford to 
maintain both the conventional and the 
more modern method of prosecuting a war. 
Therefore, to live within their economic 
capabilities and to have at their disposal a 
modern military machine, their decision was 
in favor of the missile or the more modern 
method of warfare. 

These figures I have quoted are startling 
because they reveal the grave problem this 
Nation is faced with in maintaining an ade- 
quate and modern national defense without 
impairing our economic stability. 

As I have said, some are urging that a 
complete merger of our Armed Forces in 
the distant future is imperative. I do not 
dispute this contention; but I do say that, 
to meet the present-day as well as future 
decision in a bold and courageous manner, 
we need legislation of the type we now have 
before us. If this bill is enacted into law, 
those who administer our national-defense 
p will haye greater flexibility and 
more authority to make the necessary deci- 
sions. Meanwhile, Congress will have re- 
tained its right to review such decisions and 
by so doing will provide an appropriate 
checkrein on national-defense policy during 
this transition era. 


Congress Versus the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, which was published 
in the Sunday Times, June 22,1958. The 
letter follows: 

CONGRESS VERSUS THE STATES 
To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

Within the next few weeks the House of 
Representatives will have before it a bill 
which can have only the most mischievous 
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effects in significant areas of American life. 
That bill is H. R. 3. 

Like many other bills which have come 
before the Congress during the past few years, 
H. R. 3 is an expression of discontent with the 
liberal position which the Supreme Court has 
recently taken in safeguarding the rights of 
the individual, 

However, unlike other bills which have 
sought to reverse legislatively the Supreme 
Court on specific issues, H. R. 3 goes far be- 
yond the problem of State sedition statutes, 
and by shotgun legislation affects broad ques- 
tions of interstate commerce, criminal law, 
labor relations, etc. 

H. R. 3 provides that “No act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which such act operates, to the exclusion of 
all State laws on the same subject matter, 
unless such act contains an express provi- 
sion to that effect, or unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such act and a 
State law so that the two cannot be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together.” 


APPLICATION OF DOCTRINE 


As a logical and necessary application of 
the supremacy clause, the courts have de- 
veloped over a long period of years the doc- 
trine of preemption which says no more than 
that when Congress legislates in a given 
field there may be an intention to preclude 
State action. Proponents of H. R. 3 argue 
that the Supreme Court, in applying this 
doctrine, has distorted the purpose of Con- 
gress and in the process has all but destroyed 
the right of States to exercise their concur- 
rent powers. 

Quite to the contrary, the Court has, in 
fact, gone far in upholding State action, 
especially in questions involving public 
health, safety, and order, and as recently 
as May 26 of this year the Supreme Court 
refused to apply the preemption doctrine in 
two labor disputes subject to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Nor is Congress now powerless to reverse 
legislatively many of the decisions with 
which it disagrees. By legislation addressed 
to a specific problem, Congress can simply 
and effectively protect the rights of the 
States without, at the same time, generating 
the legal chaos inevitable under H. R. 3. 
Under these circumstances it is impossible 
for me to envisage any need whatever for 
that bill. 

Furthermore, the bill will not have the 
effect which its proponents most desire, 
i. e., the removal of responsibility from 
the courts for deciding whether an act of 
Congress preempts the field. H. R. 3 itself 
provides that an inference of a legislative 
purpose to preempt may be drawn when 
there is a direct and positive conflict be- 
tween State and Federal law. Since inter- 
preting laws is the business of the courts, 
even under H. R., 3, the judiciary will still 
have the ultimate responsibility. In view 
of the litigation which H. R. 3 will inevi- 
tably breed, the courts actually will have 
a far larger number of such cases to decide 
than they do now. 

Not only is there no need for H. R. 3, 
but its enactment is totally undesirable. 

LEGISLATIVE EFFECT 


First, the legislative effect which H. R. 3 
will have is unknown. In hearings before 
the House Judiciary Committee the author 
of the bill, the author of the amended bill, 
and the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States could not reach agreement as 
to the bill’s meaning or effect. Like an ice- 
berg, its significance is mostly hidden from 
view. 

Secondly, since the bill would be retrospec- 
tive as well as prospective, it would place in 
doubt legal relationships and responsibilities 
which have come to be accepted and under- 
stood over a period of years. Thus railroads 
would no longer know whether they were 
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obliged to conform to Federal or State safety 
appliance acts. Unions frequently would be 
unable to predict whether their rights and 
obligations were governed by State labor re- 
lations law or by the Taft-Hartley Act. In- 
dustries engaged in transportation, interstate 
commerce, agriculture, power, and natural 
gas, as well as many others, would be simi- 
larly affected. 

Third, since the function of preemption 
depends upon the interrelationships of State 
and Federal law, a responsible decision on 
the question requires knowledge of State 
law. To consider each bill with a view to 
possible preemption requires knowledge of 
the law of each of the 48 States on almost 
every subject. Even then the decision can 
only be made on the basis of existing State 
law. Yet the Federal law is equally affected 
by subsequent State law. 

Finally, H. R. 3 would have the ironic 
effect of diminishing rather than increasing 
States rights. Faced with the dilemma of 
having either to preclude all State action in a 
given area or to remain silent and thus 
accept all State action, present and future, 
Congress would resort to pro forma and pre- 
emption. 

Certainly a complex, 20th-century economy 
should not be subjected to the chaos inherent 
in H. R. 3. It is a horse-and-buggy formula 
applied to an atomic age. 

EMANUEL CELLER. 

WASHINGTON, June 16, 1958. 


A Handout for the Voice of Wall Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal for 
May 27, 1958; following that is my let- 
ter to that newspaper and an answering 
editorial, both of which appeared on 
June 19: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of May 27, 
1958] 


INDELIBLE RED INK 


Though too little and too late, Congress’ 
approval of the bill raising all classes of 
postal rates is at least an attempt to grapple 
with some unpleasant facts. 

That it is belated is plain; it represents the 
first change in the cost of a regular letter 
stamp in 25 years—a striking tribute to the 
political terror wielded by that tiny scrap of 
gummed paper. And certainly it is too little 
to eliminate the postal deficit, or even re- 
duce it greatly. Congress would have done 
better to boost regular letter stamps to the 
5 cents the administration asked, instead of 
to 4 cents. 

As it is, the increases will bring in some 
$550 million in additional revenue a year 
when they are ail in effect. However, postal 
pay raises are also part of the bill, and it 
would seem that altogether they are worth 
$350 million or more. It looks as though the 
Government thus stands to net some $200 
million in increased revenue—against a 
postal deficit now around $700 million. 

But if the bill is no solution, it is better 
than nothing. It does make a gesture to- 
ward recognizing a principle Congress has 
carefully ignored for a generation, that if a 
business service is to be provided to the peo- 
ple, the people have got to pay for it one way 


or another. And that when Government 
provides the service, red ink is not only in- 
evitable but probably indelible. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 19, 
1958] 


Mar RATES 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In your footnote answering the comments 
of Messrs. Maginnis and Koning on the sub- 
ject of postal rates (June 4), you would have 
your readers believe that the new rates will 
put the Journal on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Your original editorial argued that each 
postal patron should pay the full cost of 
handling his mail. 

While it is true that the rates on second- 
class mail matter will be increased an average 
of 5 percent (30 percent on the editorial por- 
tion and 60 percent on advertising content), 
the Wall Street Journal will continue to 
enjoy a substantial subsidy. 

Instead of paying 1 cent for the handling 
and delivery of each 4-ounce issue, the Jour- 
nal eventually (314 years from now) will be 
paying 1.45 cents per copy. 

Since the Journal will continue to receive 
the same speedy handling as first-class mail, 
your readers will readily observe the spe- 
ciousness of the percentage figures used in 
your footnote. A 4-ounce first-class letter 
will be charged 16 cents after June 31, 1958, 
or 11 times the Journal’s subsidized rate. 

As if that were not inequity enough, your 
editorial writer brazenly suggested that first- 
class letters be charged 5 cents per ounce. 

CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POSTAL RATES 


We publish this morning a letter which 
suggests that there is still some misunder- 
standing about the effect of the last postal 
rate bill and also about our view on postal 
rates. 

The letter has to do with the relative rate 
between first-class letters and periodicals 
which go second-class. Representative POR- 
TER, of the House Post Office Committee, 
speaks, for example, of a “substantial sub- 
sidy” allegedly “enjoyed” by publications. 

Setting relative rates for different types of 
mail is a complicated business involving un- 
certain cost accounting. But there are a few 
things we think our readers ought to be 
aware of in discussing the subject. 

If you drop a letter for Philadelphia into 
a New York mailbox, someone from the post 
office has to come and pick it up. The letter 
must then be sorted in the New York post 
office, carried to the train, resorted in the 
main Philadelphia post office or on the train 
en route, and then sorted at least once more 
(sometimes twice) before the Philadelphia 
mailman starts out on his route with it. 

When a Wall Street Journal, or like pub- 
lication, is to be mailed to Philadelphia, it 
is sorted at its own expense by the publish- 
ing company in New York. The Philadel- 
phia mail is not only separated from, say, 
the Cleyeland mail and put in separately 
marked bags; the papers for Philadelphia 
are also sorted by zone numbers. 

These presorted bags are then delivered 
by the company directly to the train. There 
is no cost to the post office for pickup; none 
for handling in the New York post office. 
There is no sorting on the train and the 
Philadelphia post office is relieved of the ex- 
pensive sorting operation it must perform 
with first-class letters. None of this expense 
is borne by the post office. 

This, we think, is one of the reasons why 
Mr. PorTER’s committee in Congress con- 
cluded that the handling of second-class 
mail matter is not as costly as the handling 
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of individually mailed letters, and why Con- 
gress made the rates different. 

‘There are, of course, other reasons for dif- 
ferentials. You pay no more to send a 
letter from New York to Philadelphia than 
from New York to San Francisco. Yet 
plainly the cost of this service is not the 
same. Our public policy is to bring New 
York and San Francisco citizens as close to- 
gether as possible. 

Long ago it was also decided that it was 
wise public policy to see that people obtain 
information as cheaply as possible. That is 
why Representative PorTer’s official mail is 
wholly “free.” That is also why, originally, 
newspaper subscribers were given a lower 
rate per ounce than charged on regular 
letters. It is well to note here that this 
policy is not designed for the benefit of Mr. 
Porter but for his constituents, not for 
publishers but for readers of newspapers. 

Be that as it may, the last postal bill in- 
creased newspaper rates, as Mr. PORTER 
notes, by an average of 45 percent. This 
is much higher than the percentage increase 
in first-class mail. 

Naturally, we are not disinterested in that 
increase; a great many of our subscribers 
receive their papers by mail and the mail 
cost is figured in their subscriptions. Yet 
we supported that bill and made no objec- 
tions to the increase on periodicals, 

Setting the rates between the various 
types of mail involves questions of both rea- 
sonable cost accounting and of sound public 
policy. These are matters for Congress to 
decide on a fair basis. Our own belief is 
that the goal should be to make the whole 
revenue of the postal service sufficient to 
pay the whole cost of that service. 


A Needed Tool To Fight Organized Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced an immunity bill to 
spur the current Justice Department 
drive against organized crime. This 
Measure would extend the immunity 
procedure, now available only where 
the national security is involved, to all 
cases involving felonies under Federal 
laws. Federal judges would be author- 
ized to grant the immunity from prose- 
cution to witnesses before grand juries 
or courts. 

Enactment of this bill can strike a 
vital blow against those highstepping 
racketeers who are bilking our country 
of millions of dollars every year. It is 
evident that no State by itself can han- 
die these crooks who have established 
interstate and international operations 
with all the efficiency and skill of a big 
business. The Federal Government is 
now stepping in to bring the ringlead- 
ers to book. But the success of their 
campaign will depend in large measure 
on the nature and extent of the weapons 
available to them. 

This bill would add a much-needed 
weapon to their arsenal against crime. 
It would enable a United States attor- 
ney, with the prior approval of the At- 
torney General, to apply to a Federal 
court to compel a witness to testify. In 
return for his testimony, the witness 
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would be granted immunity from prose- 
cution in connection with any transac- 
tion as to which he had testified. This 
would be a fair bargain for all con- 
cerned. The small-time crook could 
clear his conscience and his valuable 
testimony could be employed to bring 
bigtime racketeers to book. 

This approach is not new. The same 
procedure is now available in national 
security cases. My bill would simply ex- 
tend it to all court cases or grand-jury 
proceedings involving serious crimes 
against the United States. 

All too often thë little guy in these 
operations will not talk because he 
might incriminate himself. But his 
offenses are usually minor compared to 
those of the higher ups. With this bill 
in effect, Federal grand juries, through 
the testimony of these underlings, could 
put the finger on the one-hundred-or-so 
top-level gangsters who are pulling the 
strings of organized crime. They are 
the major targets of the current Justice 
Department drive. 

Organized crime is operating all over 
the United States on such a grand scale 
that day after day it defies the forces 
of law and order. Congress would be 
remiss not to put every reasonable 
weapon into the hands of our law-en- 
forcement agencies. This immunity 
procedure is one way we can aid the 
prosecutor without impairing the rights 
of the individual. They need this de- 
vice. We should give it to them right 
now. 

If Congress will put laws such as this 
on the books and if the proper authori- 
ties will avail themselves of them fairly 
and efficiently, the days of the organized 
crime syndicate can be numbered. 

The text of the bill follows: 

Bill to amend section 3486 of title 18, United 
States Code, so as to permit the compelling 
of testimony in certain additional cases 
or proceedings before any grand jury or 
court of the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) 

of section 3486 of title 18, United States 

Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“court of the United States involving”; 
and 

(2) by inserting immediately after ‘‘con- 
spiracies involving any of the foregoing,” 
the following: “or (2) any other offense 
classified as a felony within the meaning of 
section 1 (1) of this title.” 


Aviation for Air Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the es- 
tablishment of a single Federal aviation 
agency for the control of all air traffic 
in the continental United States is of the 
utmost urgency, and I, for one, urge Con- 
gress to move as rapidly as possible in 
this very serious matter. 

I am convinced that only through the 
establishment of such an agency can we 
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promote greater air safety by reducing 
the possibility of midair collisions 
through a single control agency. 

The urgency of this problem is intensi- 
fied by the fact that within a year most 
of the Nation's scheduled airlines will be 
operating faster and larger aircraft in 
the transcontinental service. 

The advent of the jet age in commer- 
cial aviation will only serve to complicate 
the problem of promoting maximum air 
safety and providing full utilization of 
our shrinking airspace by commercial, 
military, business, and private planes. 

I have long been an advocate of a sin- 
gle Federal agency as the only practical 
step to end terror in the skies resulting 
from helter-skelter control of our air 
traffic. 

Of course, this proposed agency should 
have the experienced Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as its nucleus, and it 
should be kept free of military domina- 
tion while recognizing the military air- 
space requirements for national defense 
in establishing airways and use of those 
airways. 

This agency must exercise absolute 
control and authority over all air traffic 
in the United States. In times of emer- 
gency, of course, the military will have 
control of these airways. 

And with the tremendous growth of 
aviation in the United States, and the 
vast number of problems automatically 
accompanying this growth, I am con- 
vinced—and I am so recommending to 
the Congress—that a permanent joint 
committee of the House and Senate on 
aviation and air safety be created to give 
guidance to the proposed agency and to 
police it. 

This proposal is no reflection on the 
fine work being done by the already 
overworked Commerce Committees of 
the House and Senate. 

But it is my conviction that the im- 
portance of aviation to our national 
economy and national defense warrants 
a separate Congressional committee to 
exercise full legislative responsibility in 
this field. 

And Congress should never abdicate 
its duty, responsibility and authority to 
the executive in this important phase 
of our national economy and national 
defense, 

A simple check of the recent record 
of aviation emphasizes why a Federal 
Aviation Agency and a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Air Safety are so 
necessary. 

The record, boiled down, is this. 

First. Three near misses every day on 
commercial air routes. 

Second. Two hundred and forty-eight 
previous deaths in collisions in less than 
2 years; and 

Third. Four previous military-civilian 
plane collisions fatal to 169 persons. 

Let us not forget the crowded air 
space situation will get worse before it 
gets better unless Congress acts with 
the utmost speed in creating a Federal 
Aviation Agency and a joint committee 
of Congress to deal with the compli- 
cated problems of aviation as it moves 
into the commercial jet age. 

Promoting greater air safety in this 
great industry is imperative. 
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Benefits Under the Social Security Act 
Are inadequate and Reveal the Plight 
of Our Aging Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
appearance June 19, 1958, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee dur- 
ing hearings on over 400 bills amending 
the Social Security Act, stress was placed 
on the importance of liberalizing the 
existing law and increasing benefits. 
My statement follows: 


STATEMENT By JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, 20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, JUNE 19, 1958, 
URGING AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SEcu=- 
RITY ACT 


Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to appear 
before this committee in support of amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act is greatly 
appreciated. In view of your statement, Mr, 
Chairman, that the Committee on Ways and 
Means has an extremely heavy schedule and 
only a very limited time to devote to these 
hearings, I am complying to the request to 
confine my testimony to key points which I 
which to emphasize, with permission to file 
full and detailed statements in the record, if 
deemed necessary. 

To begin with, I should like to call at- 
tention to my bill, H. R. 967, reintroduced in 
the 85th Congress, January 3, 1957, and pro- 
viding that the retirement age under the 
Social Security Act shall be 60 years. 

This legislative proposal was introduced by 
me in previous Congresses and I have found 
widespread support for it throughout the 
Nation, because many older workers would 
gladly voluntarily retire at age 60 if given 
the opportunity to do so. When you con- 
sider that a survey conducted by the Social 
Security Administration in 1951 disclosed 
that over 80 percent of those receiving social 
security benefits had been forced to retire or 
had retired for reasons of health, it is evi- 
dent that the impact of voluntary retire- 
ment at age 60 would not have the devastat- 
ing effect that critics claim it would have 
on our reservoir of skilled manpower. 

Another bill I have pending before this 
committee is H. R. 970 to amend existing law 
for the purpose of prohibiting the various 
States from requiring recipients of public 
assistance benefits to transfer to the State 
title or control of property or a lien or other 
encumbrance for the purpose of recovering 
the amount of the benefits paid or provided. 

This bill was introduced because of the bit- 
ter resentment that exists in my Congres- 
sional District over the action of the State of 
Pennsylvania in requiring a lien on the home 
of those who in their declining years have no 
means of financial assistance and who own 
nothing but the clothes on their backs and 
the roof over their heads which they ac- 
quired through years of toil during their 
productive years. 

In addition to this older group there are 
those who have lost their eligibility to un- 
employment insurance benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act be- 
cause they have exhausted their rights. As 
a result, they are forced to apply for Public 
Assistance benefits, and if approved, such 
benefits become a lien on their homes, 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should keep in 
mind these unemployed railroaders have not 
had their unemployment insurance benefit 
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period extended by Congress. Since many 
of them are of middle age with their homes 
only half paid for, the requirement of a lien 
has a demoralizing effect on them. 

Mr. Chairman, this requirement of a lien 
by the various States should be prohibited 
by an amendment to existing law such as is 
provided for in my bill H. R. 970. 

Among the 400 bills you are considering 
there are many that will increase benefits 
under the Social Security Act. Since it is 
common knowledge that the average 
monthly benefit check representing earned 
benefits under the Social Security Act, is a 
mere pittance when measured by the cost of 
living which is increasing monthly, I hope 
that this committee will find it possible to 
approve legislation granting an across-the- 
board increase in social security benefits of at 
least 10 percent. 

Let me call your attention to the following 
chart showing the consumer price index gov- 
erning the cost of living and the purchasing 
power of the dollar from the period 1939 to 
1957: 
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As the chart shows, from 1939 to 1957, the 
cost of living constantly increased each year 
until 1957 when it was 102.4 percent over 
1939. At the same time, the purchasing 
power of the dollar decreased from 100 cents 
in 1939 to 49 cents in 1957. In other words, 
the cost of living doubled while the value 
of the dollar was cut in half. 

Mr, Chairman, this increased cost of living 
when coupled with a 49-cent dollar is work- 
ing real hardship on thousands of benefi- 
ciaries of the Social Security Act who must 
live on a fixed monthly income as repre- 
sented by their monthly retirement check. 

Mr. Chairman, the following chart reveals 
factual information as to the average age 
and average monthly payment received by 
beneficiaries of the Social Security Act: 


Old-age and survivors insurance monthly 
benefits in force—1957 


Average 
age 


Average 
payment 


Mr. Chairman, the figures contained in 
these charts definitely prove the immediate 
need for an across-the-board increase to re- 
cipients of earned social security benefits 
or to their survivors. 

In concluding my remarks, I hope that 
something can be done in providing an in- 
crease in public assistance benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, it is recalled that early 
this spring when President Eisenhower's 
Federal Council on Aging met here in Wash- 
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ington it declared that.the welfare of older 
citizens is everybody’s responsibility. I agree 
with this declaration, and I sincerely urge 
that this Committee do something for those 
who are trying to exist on public assistance 
benefits. 

What they receive today is grossly inade- 
quate for their daily needs. The majority 
of these deserving elderly citizens never had 
the opportunity to be covered by the Social 
Security Act during their productive years. 

It is my opinion that in simple justice to 
them Congress should recognize their plight 
and take positive action by improving the 
Federal-State program governing public as- 
sistance policies and benefits. 


Why the Federal Government Built the 
Alaska Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, while 
statehood was being debated in the 
House, an opponent attempted to mini- 
mize the shocking discrimination Alaska 
has suffered in transportation rates. 
Alaska has suffered such discrimination 
both from the railroads of the United 
States and from the maritime carriers, 
resulting in the highest cost of living 
under our flag. An opponent of state- 
hood during debate said: 

I have here a figure showing that the tax- 
payers of the country invested in the Alaska 
railway a net amount of $130 million. Is 
there any other State or Territory or area 
of this country that has the benefit of a 
railroad in which the investment is made 
solely by the people of this country? 


This was an implication seeking to 
show Alaska received some generous 
benefits from Uncle Sam which no other 
Territory or State received. The facts 
are quite otherwise. 

My reply is in two parts. 

The first part of my reply deals with 
the total difference between Alaska in 
the matter of Federal railroad policy 
and performance and any other State 
or Territory or area in this country. 

The people of this country—through 
their Federal Government—gave away 
millions of acres of land to American 
railroads in the older Territories and 
States, to help those railroads span the 
continent. Those tens of millions of 
acres proved to be many, many times the 
value of the $130 million spent on the 
Alaska Railroad. Those tremendous 
land grants were worth many, many 
times that amount. 

In 1850 the Federal Government gave 
the Illinois Central Railroad 2,600,000 
acres in alternating sections between 
Chicago and Mobile. Think of it. Two 
million, six-hundred thousand acres to 
just one railroad. 

The Union Pacific Railroad fared even 
better—much better. It was granted 12 
million acres of land. 

I will not break down how much was 
given to each railroad. A total of 158,- 
293,000 acres of land were given alto- 
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gether by the people of this country to 
the railroads. 

In terms of expenditures it would have 
cost a lot less for Uncle Sam to have 
built the railroads and sold the land at 
auction to the highest bidder after the 
increment brought about by the railroad 
construction and the resulting influx of 
population. 

The people of this country paid the 
cost of constructing those railroads in 
every State or Territory through which 
those railroads passed. 

Let me now. turn to the second part 
of my reply which émbodies the reason 
why the Federal Government finally did 
build the Alaska Railroad. 

After the gold rush of the late 1890’s 
led to the rediscovery of Alaska by the 
American people there was an immedi- 
ate demand—as well as a great need— 
for transportation to the interior. There 
was urgent need of transportation from 
the southern coast of Alaska, which 
could be reached by steamship, to the 
valley of the Yukon, some 400 miles to 
the north, where the discovery of gold 
appeared to usher in an era of great 
development for Alaska. 

There were no highways in Alaska and 
would be none for years to come. Be- 
sides, the heavy machinery needed for 
mining required rail transportation. 

A number of financial groups went to 
work. The route from Seward, at the 
head of Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, 
470 miles inland, was surveyed. Other 
investors and builders surveyed the 
somewhat shorter route from Valdez on 
Prince William Sound to Fairbanks. 
Capital was forthcoming and construc- 
tion was begun. 

The route from Seward, though some- 
what longer, appeared more promising 
because it passed directly through the 
great Matanuska and Suntrana coal 
fields. 

These Alaska railroad undertakings, 
not only did the Federal Government 
not subsidize with land grants, but it 
promptly imposed a tax of $100 annually 
for each mile of completed track, pay- 
able even before the whole railroad was 
A ai But it did far worse than 

at. 

One essential for the successful con- 
struction and operation of these Alaska 
railroads was the opportunity to utilize 
Alaska’s abundant and easily accessible 
coal. Coal was needed as fuel for the 
railroads, for their motive power as they 
moved inland—this being long before the 
age of diesel fuel. Coal was needed also 
for the mining in the interior and would 
furnish freight northbound. Coal was 
also needed as a back haul to the coast. 
The United States Navy had tested the 
Alaska coal, had found it suitable for its 
use and was prepared to buy it. 

But Alaska coal was not available to 
the Alaska railroads. Nature had made 
it available. But man prevented its use. 
Vast deposits of coal along the railroads’ 
rights-of-way, near the surface, and 
easily mineable, were there. But Con- 
gress and the Federal bureaucracy im- 
peded the mining of that coal. 

If anyone doubts this let him read the 
annual reports on Alaska issued by the 
United States Geological Survey of the 
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Department of the Interior. Year after 
year these reports, written by a great 
geologist intimately familiar with Alaska, 
for many years the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, 
pointed out that the coal was there, 
abundant, of good quality, and that the 
development of Alaska was halted and 
other mining prevented because of the 
unavailability of that coal. 

Why was that coal unavailable? It 
was unavailable because the bureaucrats 
in the General Land Office could not 
make up their minds what kind of legis- 
lation to recommend to Congress. Alas- 
ka’s coal was unavailable because a 
false conservationism, guided some of 
those bureaucrats, fearful that coal 
would be mined too fast, or by too few 
people, prevented any of it from being 
used. 


By 1906 the Interior Department of 
that day had persuaded the President 
to withdraw all Alaska’s coal lands from 
entry pending decision as to how they 
should be disposed of. Loud protests 
came from Alaskans—unrepresented up 
to that time in the National Capital by 
even a voteless Delegate. There were 
protests from a succession of Governors 
for the next 8 years—federally ap- 
pointed Governors, too. All in vain. 
What coal was used in Alaska through- 
out the first decade and a half of this 
century had to be imported from Brit- 
ish Columbia. It was poorer coal than 
Alaska’s coal. It cost far more than 
Alaska’s coal would have cost. So in- 
dignant were Alaskans that in 1911 they 
staged a “Cordova Coal Party’—an Alas- 
kan version of the Boston Tea Party— 
and dumped British Columbia coal over- 
board when it arrived at the port of 
Cordova, the ocean terminus of the 
Copper River and Northwestern Rail- 
way. Still no action from the distant 
rulership that had prevented Alaska’s 
coal from being mined. 

So one by one these various railroad 
projects designed to connect the coast 
with the interior, projects so hopefully 
begun, folded up. One of them, the 
Alaska Central Railroad, suspended its 
construction and operation and went 
into a receivership. The Alaska North- 
ern Railway, which had pushed 72 miles 
inland over incredible physical obstacles, 
was the next to give up the ghost. Vast 
sums had been lost in these enterprises. 

By the end of the century’s first dec- 
ade it was clear to all that bureaucratic 
obstruction in Washington had made 
and would make it impossible for pri- 
vate enterprise to build the needed rail- 
way from the Pacific coast to the in- 
terior. 

The only available alternative was to 
have the Federal Government build it. 
The bill to authorize the construction of 
a railroad was signed by President Wil- 
son on March 12, 1914. Thereupon Con- 
gress at long last enacted legislation 
permitting the leasing of Alaska’s coal 
lands, which was signed by President 
Wilson on October 20, 1914, 6 months 
after he had signed the railroad bill. 

Bureaucracy in Washington killed 
railroad construction by private enter- 
prise in Alaska. That is why we have 
a Government railroad in Alaska. That 
railroad has, in the last 18 years, since 
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the beginning of World War II, become 
an indispensable adjunct to defense, and 
is therefore properly a Federal enter- 


prise. 

But that is by no means the end of the 
story. 

“The evil that men do lives after 
them,” as the Great Bard said. By the 
time that coal lands were finally re- 
leased toward the end of 1914 a new 
fuel—petroleum—had been developed on 
the west coast, and its importation into 
Alaska had begun. The Navy, too, had 
begun to convert from coal to oil. Alas- 
ka had lost its coal market both within 
and outside of Alaska. Moreover, the 
coal-leasing legislation which Congress 
had finally enacted in 1914 on the ad- 
vice of the General Land Office bureau- 
crats was restrictive. It gave little in- 
centive to coal mining in Alaska, 
There was virtually no coal mining by 
private enterprise for the rest of the 
second decade of this century and for 
some years thereafter. What coal min- 
ing there was was by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for its railroad. A quarter of 
a century of Alaskan development had 
been lost. While coal mining has picked 
up somewhat since that time in Alaska, 
it has never fully recovered from the 
throttling given it during the crucial 
years when private capital was willing, 
ready, and able to invest in and develop 
railroad transportation and mining and 
the enthusiasm for these enterprises was 
at its height. 

Finally, the pertinence of that bit of 
history which should clarify why the 
Federal Government built and operates 
a railroad in Alaska is that similar bu- 
reaucratic obstruction has hindered and 
delayed Alaska’s development ever since. 

The story is too long to tell here in 
all its depressing details. 

Bureaucracy delayed the utilization 
of Alaska’s vast forest resources until 
4 years ago, when Alaska’s first pulp mill 
was established. For the previous 40 
years Alaska’s virgin timber stands were 
dying on the stump, falling over, rotting, 
a tragic waste, and a violation of the 
fundamental conservation principles 
never intended by Gifford Pinchot when 
he persuaded President Theodore Roose- 
velt to set aside the 20 million acres of 
the Tongass and Chugach National 
Forests in Alaska. 

Such bureaucratic obstruction con- 
tinues to this day. It has delayed oil 
development in Alaska for nearly a year, 
to the detriment of Alaska’s economy 
and of both the Federal and Territorial 
treasuries. 

I have here an editorial from the 
Anchorage Daily Times, the newspaper 
of largest circulation in Alaska entitled 
“Another Year Lost for Lack of Leases,” 
which, under unanimous consent, I in- 
troduce into the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks. The editorial was dated 
March 27, 1958, that is nearly 3 months 
ago. It tells how the delay in issuing the 
leases filed on Alaska’s oil lands has 
caused the loss to Alaska and the Nation 
for 1 year of the benefits of what the 
newspaper hails as “the greatest dis- 
covery since the Klondike.” 

Even more recently—in another issue 
of the same newspaper 2 months later, 
on May 22, I find in a column entitled 
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“All Around Alaska,” written by Bob 
Kederick, this item: 


It’s reported reliably that Standard Oil 
Company of California is going for more than 
$100,000 a month to keep exploration crews 
idle in Alaska while the Department of In- 
terior makes up its mind whether to permit 
seismic work on the Kenai Peninsula. 


Thus does history repeat itself—in 
Alaska. What was done to Alaska’s 
coal 50 years ago, is being done to 
Alaska’s oil today. 

And yet, opponents of Alaska state- 
hood talk of giveaway of Alaska’s natural 
resources when Alaskan statehood, and 
the freeing of Alaska from Federal bu- 
reaucratic red tape, obstruction and con- 
fusion, would enable Alaskans to develop 
those great resources for the benefit of 
the entire American people. 


ANOTHER YEAR Lost ror LACK or LEASES 


[From Anchorage Daily Times of March 27, 
1958] 

Last January the Interior Department an- 
nounced plans for issuing leases on part of 
the Kenai Moose Range so that oil explora- 
tions could be continued and expanded. 

Now it is the tail end of March, 2 months 
later, and leases have not been issued. Ex- 
Pplorations have been abandoned for lack 
of leases. The Territory has lost, at least 
temporarily, the benefits that would accrue 
from the greatest discovery since the Klon- 
dike gold stampede. 

Because the leases have not been issued 
the oil companies have moved into new 
areas where the oil is still a matter of specu- 
lation. They have had to abandon the dis- 
covery area where they know a reservoir 
exists and could be tapped commercially. 

In short the oil companies have had to 
abandon investments running into several 
millions of dollars. They are being com- 
pelled to start all over in their search for 
oil in Alaska. 

This is mighty strange treatment for a 
development which is so vital to all of 
Alaska and is of such strategic importance 
to the military system in the Territory. 

Last January the announcement from 
Washington said leases would be issued for 
about 1,525 square miles of land in the 
northern portion of the Kenai Peninsula. 
Oil operations would be allowed under regu- 
lations that would provide the maximum 
protection for fish and wildlife. 

Local representatives of the Bureau of 
Land Management said they would be ready 
to issue the leases as quickly as they re- 
ceived instructions from Washington. They 
could not act upon the press releases which 
came from the Interior Department out- 
lining the plan. 

However the land officials in Alaska are 
still awaiting those instructions. They have 
never come. 

This delay has caused the loss of another 
year in oil developments. The companies 
interested in the northern portion of the 
Kenai Peninsula had indicated they would 
have as many as 10 oil-drilling rigs operat- 
ing during the summer of 1958. For lack of 
leases, however, the exploratory work is 
proceeding under slow bell with only one rig 
on the entire peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the oil that has been dis- 
covered is not being produced. The dis- 
covered well was found to have a capability 
of producing 900 barrels a day. If it were 
operating at that capacity its production 
would be worth $1 million a year, of which 
$45,000 would go into the Territorial treas- 
ury under the Federal tax provisions. 

Oil men indicated that, if explorations 
were allowed to proceed without delay and 
if the oil is found where it is believed to be, 
that Alaska would have 200 producing wells 
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within 2 years. These wells, with produc- 
tions averaging the same as the first well, 
would yield $9 million annually for the 
Territory. 

These benefits for the Territory would be 
paralleled by those accruing to the military. 
Alaska oil production would eliminate the 
need for a 2,400-mile supply line on the 
open seas from California. Oil transporta- 
tion costs for the military would be reduced 
substantially. The defenses of the north 
would be strengthened. 

A strange silence has fallen over the oil 
enterprise. Company officials say they can- 
not find out what causes the delay. Govern- 
ment officials likewise profess ignorance. 

The only conclusion Alaskans can draw is 
that they have once more run up against 
the frustrations that mark most efforts to 
develop Alaska. Manmade barriers and 
bureaucracy are more difficult to overcome 
than natural barriers to development. 

It would seem that someone in authority 
could take the trouble to find out what is 
car the delay. The cause should be re- 
moved, or at least explained. 


Practical Steps To Liberalize Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of my 
statement which I presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
June 19, 1958, urging that the Social 
Security Act be amended so as to in- 
crease benefits and reduce the retire- 
ment age. My statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. AN- 
FUSO, House WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
June 19, 1958, ON SOCIAL SECURITY LEGIS- 
LATION 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to commend this distinguished 
committee for undertaking the present hear- 
ings on social-security legislation. This is 
a very timely and forthright step in the right 
direction. I trust that from these hearings 
and your deliberations there will come forth 
long-needed changes and improvements in 
the Social Security Act for the benefit of 
our elderly citizens. 

In this connection, I want to thank the 
committee for giving me the opportunity to 
appear before you today and to discuss my 
bill, H. R. 12568. This bill seeks to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act by increas- 
ing benefits and reducing the retirement age. 

Only a few days ago the President's eco- 
nomic adviser, Gabriel Hauge, stated in a 
television interview that an upswing in the 
current economic recession may begin next 
autumn. Ido hope he will prove to be right 
in his prediction, but other economists be- 
lMeéeve an upturn may not come before the 
spring of 1959. At any rate, all of us are 
aware by now that the recession has struck 
much deeper and is lasting much longer 
than we anticipated. 

Many steps have been suggested in recent 
months, but I should like to see action taken 
through the social-security system. This is 
a path to prosperity which will strike deep 
roots and be of more lasting value to all con- 
cerned. It is logical. It is less costly. It 
will be most effective. Remember that our 
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social-security system was established more 
than two decades ago as one of the major 
steps in combating the greatest depression in 
our history. It has proved to be an impor- 
tant factor in getting the Nation out of the 
economic mire of the thirties, and it can do 
so now, too. 

The way to do it is to liberalize the benefits 
under the Social Security Act and to make 
them available to more of our senior citizens. 
It will repay the extra cost in two ways: By 
providing greater purchasing power to those 
who are retired, and by making more jobs 
available for younger workers. Let me ex- 
plain it in greater detail. 

Under the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
the Federal Government assumed the re- 
sponsibility of stimulating useful employ- 
ment opportunities and to promote the re- 
tirement of older workers from the labor 
force and providing them with a decent 
standard of living. Let us now proceed to do 
so. Let us encourage as many of our older 
citizens as possible to retire, but let us pro- 
vide them with an adequate standard of liv- 
ing in their retirement. In so doing, we shall 
help them maintain their purchasing power, 
while their retirement will open up jobs for 
younger people who are now unemployed. 

I, therefore, propose that the monthly pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act be in- 
creased to allow for the rise in the cost of 
living since World War II. 

As you well know, there has been no change 
in the social-security benefits since 1954, but 
even at that time the increases were rela- 
tively tittle compared to the needs of the 
average retired person. Many of them have 
no savings and must rely for their subsist- 
ence entirely on the monthly social-security 
checks. They have been victimized by the 
sharp rise in prices in recent years and are 
actually undergoing severe mental and phys- 
ical anguish to keep their heads above the 
water at a time when the cost of living is at 
an alltime high. 

Our Nation cannot afford to let those who 
are forced by advanced age to retire from the 
labor force to pay a heavy toll in reduced 
living standards in their declining years. 
Higher costs of food have shrunk the dollars 
which they receive each month. In the past 
many of them were able to supplement their 
meager income with some outside earnings, 
but now these opportunities have greatly 
diminished since unemployment has mark- 
edly increased. 

My bill, H, R. 12568, proposes 2 major steps: 

First, reduce the retirement age for both 
men and women to 62 years, but with full 
social-security benefits. 

Second, increase the monthly payments in 
the following manner: 

1. Minimum payments are to be increased 
from $30 to $50 per month. 

2. Maximum payments are to be increased 
from the present $108.50 to $150. 

3. Those falling in between to receive an 
across-the-board increase of 40 percent. 

By reducing the retirement age to 62, it is 
estimated that an additional 4 million peo- 
ple in the 62 to 65 age group would become 
eligible to social-security benefits. In No- 
vember 1957, the number of those receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits was 
11 million people. In encouraging the 4 
million in the 62-65 age group to retire we 
must not only think of the 15 million who 
will be eligible to draw social-security 
checks, but we must also remember that 4 
million jobs will become available for those 
now in the labor force who are unemployed. 

There is another very important factor 
that should not be overlooked. At the pres- 
ent time there are approximately 1.8 million 
persons over the age of 65 who are still work- 
ing. They are eligible to retire right now, 
but why are they not doing s0? While there 
may be some who do not prefer to be idle, 
the overwhelming majority of these people 
continue to work because they cannot afford 
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to retire. That is an expression which we 
hear very often, people saying they cannot 
afford to retire on the meager income of 
social security because of the high cost of 
living. But if we were to increase the 
monthly payments by about 40 percent, as 
suggested in my bill, I dare say that at least 
1% million of the 1.8 over 65 still working 
would grab at this opportunity. Thus, ad- 
ditional hundreds of thousands of jobs would 
be made available to the unemployed and 
the younger workers coming into the labor 
force each month. 

By this time, I am sure the members of 
this committee must be thinking of the cost 
involved in realizing these proposals. After 
consulting with various experts, I have 
reached & rough estimate of $5 billion per 
year if we were to add another 4 million 
retired people under social security and a 
40-percent increase in monthly benefits for 
all, namely, 15 million retired people. 

How could we finance the additional cost? 
The level premium cost of my proposals is 
about 7 percent of payroll. Thus, it would 
require an increase in the payroll tax for 
both employer and employee alike of 3% 
percent each. They are now paying 2% 
percent of wages each, so that by adoption 
of my proposals for a lower retirement age 
and a 40-percent increase in benefits they 
would be required to pay about 5%4 percent 
of wages to cover the cost. 

May I assure you that I am the first to 
admit that it is a bit high: Let us recall, 
however, that when social security was first 
introduced it was considered by many as a 
drastic step because of the payments in- 
volved. Yet, what do we find today? Today 
the whole Nation, with very few exceptions, 
realizes the tremendous value of this system 
and would not discard it. The people of 
this country do not regard it in the nature 
of a dole or getting something for nothing. 
Rather, it is being considered as providing 
security to our older citizens after they have 
completed a lifetime of useful service, and 
at the same time it is a boon to the economy 
of the country which is able to maintain 
these people in dignity. 

What is needed today—and I trust that 
the committee will undertake this task in 
its current hearings—is an overhaul of the 
social-security system to bring it into step 
with the times and the needs of the people, 
to make its benefits fully available to the 
elderly people so that they may enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. I am only limiting 
myself to title II, others will discuss other 
sections of the act. 

It should also be noted that In instituting 
these newly proposed social-security bene- 
fits, considerable sums could be saved in 
unemployment compensation and relief ex- 
penditures, since many of those now draw- 
ing unemployment insurance or relief 
checks would be able to retire. Such figures 
are, of course, impossible to ascertain but 
they would be quite substantial. 

I believe that we must take cognizance of 
the problems of our aging population, and 
the sooner it is done the better it will be 
for them and for the whole Nation. If we 
continue to ignore this situation, if we do 
not provide them with a decent standard of 
living, we will be committing a grave in- 
justice to millions of our people who have 
every right to expect better treatment and 
greater economic security at a time when 
they can no longer be economically produc- 
tive. We must approach their problems from 
a more realistic, as well as a more humane, 
point of view. 

In conclusion, enactment of my proposals 
would achieve the following: 

1. Make possible for an additional four 
million people between 62 and 65 to retire on 
social security. 

2. Encourage an additional 1.8 million per- 
sons over 65 to retire on increased benefits. 
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8. Provide employment for several million 
younger persons and decrease unemploy- 
ment by taking many older workers out of 
the labor force. 

4. Increase social-security payments by 
approximately 40 percent, thus giving the 
retirees more purchasing power and a more 
adequate standard of living. 

5. Save many hundreds of millions, if not 
billions, of dollars annually which are now 
being expended on unemployment compen- 
sation and on relief assistance. 

6. Provide a boon to the economy which 
would be of lasting value and of benefit to 
all Americans in due time. 

These are reasonable and practicable steps. 
They will help eliminate major deficiencies 
in our social-security system and enable our 
older citizens to look forward with greater 
confidence to economic security in their old 
age. Let us help our elderly citizens and at 
the same time roll back the recession. The 
path to our Nation's prosperity and the solu- 
tion to the unemployment problem lies 
through social security. 


Text of Congressman Celler’s Remarks 
on His Weekly Broadcast Over Radio 
Station WINS, Sunday, June 22, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of my 
remarks over radio station WINS, Sun- 
day, June 22, 1958: 


SOVIET SAVAGERY 


Another bar to the summit meeting, a 
meeting that Russia has purported to want, 
but seemingly has never wanted, may be the 
news now coming out of Moscow, that for- 
mer Premier Imre Nagy and former Defense 
Minister Maleter—the men who led the anti- 
Soviet revolution in Hungary in 1956—have 
been executed, along with two of their sup- 
porters. Blood is once again on the hands 
of the Soviet leaders—Khrushchev and his 
gang—and while it is not yet clear why the 
announcement of these executions came 
from Moscow and not from Budapest—it is 
manifest that Premier Khrushchev has 
thrown away his mask of the temperate and 
benign anti-Stalinist and more and more 
assumes the role of his former master, whom 
he so freely denounced when he took over 
the reins. We were led to believe, when 
Khrushchey became all powerful, that the 
blood purge was over. But apparently it is 
not. 

At the time of the uprising in Hungary, 
Nagy escaped to the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest after his government had been 
overthrown with the assistance of Soviet 
troops and tanks. He took refuge in the 
Yugoslay Embassy and left it after he ac- 
cepted the promise of safe conduct nego- 
tiated by the Yugoslav Embassy, only to 
learn that the Soviets had no intention of 
honoring their word. He was immediately 
arrested. General Maleter met a similar fate. 
He was tricked by the Soviets and never re- 
turned from the Red Army headquarters 
where he had gone to negotiate for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops. 

The whole sordid episode must be laid at 
the bar of Khrushchey and his bloodthirsty 
crew. It may be the forerunner of more 
dire events to follow in the continuing strug- 
gle for power within the Soviet Union, but it 
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can hardly serve to repair the already tense 
relations that exist between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union. The entire world has been 
shocked at the revelation of this bloodshed, 
Repercussions have already been felt in Italy 
and France, where it has served to weaken 
the role of the Communist Parties in those 
countries. This, despite the fact, that 
Khrushchey may have intended the an- 
nouncement to be a warning to all would-be 
deviationists and a threat to those countries 
ot in bondage, who may try to emulate 
to. 

Khrushchev’s latest angry demand that 
the Western powers commit themselves defi- 
nitely to serious intentions to meet him at 
a summit conference and his accusations 
that the Western powers are dragging out 
the negotiations so as to be able to blame 
him for a failure, coupled with the revelation 
of the executions at this time, raise many 
questions about why Moscow has dropped 
her latest role of courting world opinion, 
But one question would seem to be answered 
and that is that these events would strongly 
indicate that the Soviet Union never really 
wanted any summit meeting, 

The brutal and terroristic methods used 
by the Soviet Union are difficult to contem- 
plate. It is likewise difficult to contemplate 
any kind of a summit meeting with these 
political murderers. President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles would do well to indict 
Khrushchev and those responsible for this 
latest blood purge and indicate that we do 
not wish to meet them at the summit or 
anywhere else. 


BLACKMAIL IN EAST GERMANY 


We recently read with dismay that the 
East German Communist government has 
been holding nine American Army men, 
They had been “captured” about 2 weeks 
ago. There was no real capture in the strict 
sense of that word. They had been in a heli- 
copter and were forced off their course and 
compelled to land beyond the border in East 
Germany. The American authorities, deal- 
ing through Soviet Russia, demanded their 
return to their American base in West Ger- 
many. The United States, not having rec- 
ognized East Germany diplomatically, has 
always been dealing with East Germany 
through the interposition of Soviet Russia. 
Now the Communist regime in East Ger- 
many has rebuffed the American demand for 
the release of these men unless the United 
States agrees to negotiate with it—East Ger- 
many—on a government-to-government 
basis, One sees Khrushchey’s diabolical cun- 
ning in this maneuver. 

The East German Communist regime calls 
itself the government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. It is not a government, it 
is not German, it is not democratic, it is not 
a republic. East Germany is simply a con- 
clave of Soviet Russia holding the East Ger- 
man population in subjugation by a group 
of Soviet agents who rule by bayonets and 
tanks and not by ballot or persuasion. The 
chief of this East German organization is 
Walter Ulbricht, who is not even a German. 
He is a Soviet citizen and stooge—a Soviet 
Army colonel. 

Small wonder therefore, that we, and most 
other nations, have refused to recognize East 
Germany as a government. We properly look 
upon it as a Soviet Zone under Soviet oc- 
cupation, with complete responsibility for 
its actions residing in Moscow. It is just 
unfortunate that because of a thunderstorm 
and turbulent weather, these nine Americans 
had to put down their helicopter in East 
Germany. To all intents and purposes, they 
have been kidnaped. Now Moscow and its 
East German sycophants are attempting to 
blackmail the United States into some form 
of diplomatic recognition. They are using 
these nine unfortunate Americans as hos- 
tages. Soviet Russia is most anxious to have 
the United States recognize East Germany 
diplomatically, This would involve the rec- 
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ognition and existence of two German 
States. Of course, this would prevent 
eventual German reunification. It would 
also prevent discussion of German reunifi- 
cation as pledged at Potsdam, if and when 
there is a summit meeting. Doubtlessly, the 
reunification of Germany is one of the most 
important items that could be discussed on 
the agenda of any summit meeting. Con- 
tinued German partition makes for unrest 
in Europe and encourages violence and war. 
The fact that Moscow places these obstacles 
in the way of the release of these Americans 
is indeed one of the bars to a summit meet- 
ing. 
Moscow is showing its teeth. It does not 
mean to play fair. It welched on the Pots- 
dam agreement for the union of the two 
Germanys. The administration should 
make crystal clear to the East Germans that 
it will not recognize the East Germans and 
that it demands the return forthwith of 
these American Army men, failing which, 
the United States will take the matter be- 
fore the United Nations Security Council 
and/or Assembly for whatever punitive ac- 
tion that body seeks to impose. Certainly 
persistence in holding against their will 
these nine Americans warrants punitive ac- 
tion against East Germany. 
MUSIC AND THE SOVIET UNION 

Ten years ago, Joseph Stalin denounced 
Soviet composers, including some of world 
renown—Dmitri Shostakovich, Aram Khat- 
chaturian and Sergei Prokofieff. At the time, 
Stalin said: “Their works smell strongly of 
the spirit of the modern bourgeois music of 
Europe and America.” Strange to relate, 
most of these composers professionally apolo- 
gized. Now we are told that their works 
have been restored to official favor. Their 
works no longer offend the Communist doc- 
trine. They have now been officially ex- 
onerated. In the case of Prokofieff, the 
exoneration is posthumous. The central 
committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
has now deprecated the Stalinist charges 
against these composers and attributed the 
cause to the Stalinist “cult of personality.” 

But at the time we never heard a peep out 
of Mr. Khrushchey or any other Communist 
leader. They bowed down submissively to 
the dictates of Stalin. By their silence, they 
were just as guilty as Stalin, whose action 
was most repulsive. Imagine endeavoring to 
accuse composers of not hewing to a party 
line with their music. As if music could be 
political. You can no more have politics in 
a musical composition than you can grow 
hair on Khrushchev’s bald pate. Music is 
one of the soft and kind aspects of civiliza- 
tion. You cannot be mean or despicable in 
music, nor can you musically reflect political 
opinion. There can be, for example, no 
Democratic music, no Republican music, no 
Communist music. Thus, when Stalin off- 
ered his ridiculous challenge to these fine 
composers, the world laughed at him, 

Music can be pleasing or harmonious. It 
can be strident or cacophonous. It may be 
half or three-quarter time. It may be a re- 
flection of the mores and temperaments of 
peoples. In that sense, music can be differ- 
ent and diversified. Ravel's Spanish fan- 
dangos are different than Chopin's Polish 
mazurkas, but music cannot ever be, as the 
Communists under Stalin said, bourgeois or 
middle class. Music can be quiet or lively, 
or slow and sad. It can never be an expres- 
sion of economic principles. Music can 
arouse the emotions. It can reflect feelings 
and passions. It can never express abstract 
principles. The music of Verdi, in his great 
opera Otello, can signify jealousy, just as 
Puccini’s music, in his opera, La Tosca can 
be made to mirror revenge or Massenet’s 
famous Manon can typify intensity of love 
and suffering because of love. Music can be 
marital as in Romberg’s Stout Hearted Men 
or nostalgic as in Stephen Foster’s My Old 
Kentucky Home. But music can never be 
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polemic or forensic or argumentative as in 
politics. Music can no more spell out the Ein- 
stein Theory of Relativity or the Darwin 
Origin of Species, than it can reflect Com- 
munist ideology. 

All this shows to what extremes com- 
munism can bring a people. Montaigne 
said, “the fantasies of music are governed by 
art.” I say, they can never be governed by 
politics. 

FREEDOM TO TRAVEL 

The Supreme Court has just issued a most 
momentous decision, indicating that there 
is uttermost freedom to travel, that every- 
one has the constitutional right to travel, 
and that the State Department cannot arbi- 
trarily limit that right by denying a pass- 
port save for reasons that would be laid 
down by Congress and those reasons must be 
certain and definite. Congress has not done 
this in the case of political beliefs. 

The Court held that the Secretary of 
‘State had no statutory power to deny a 
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passport. for refusal to answer questions on 
alleged Communist “beliefs or associations.” 
The Secretary of State did not have the 
right to refuse a passport if one refused to 
answer a question as to whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat—in the absence 
of some standard of instructions laid down 
by Congress, In other words, the Court re- 
fused to give the Secretary of State an 
“unbridled discretion to grant or withhold 
a passport for any substantive reason he 
may choose,” such as, mere suspicion that 
the applicant is or was or might be a Com- 
munist sympathizer. 

The Court held that the Secretary of State 
was not dealing with citizens who had been 
accused of any crime nor found guilty of a 
crime. The applicants were being denied 
their freedom of movement, their freedom to 
travel, solely because of their refusal to be 
subjected to inquiry into their beliefs and 
associations, There had been no proven 
charges of any danger to our security if 
they were to travel abroad. 
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Espionage or sabotage or any criminal ac- 
tivity would, of course, be a different matter. 
The Secretary of State has a right to deny 
a passport on these definite grounds. The 
Government has a right to protect itself and 
its security. But that protection does not 
run against mere radicals or political cranks 
or crackpots Or unorthodox believers. I have 
always maintained that the political means 
test laid down by the State Department in 
recent years for issuing passports has not 
been helpful to the security of the country 
nor to the good name of the United States. 
If Congress now sees fit to enact a statute 
that would specify the Secretary of State's 
authority for refusal to grant a passport, 
that would be proper as far as I am con- 
cerned, provided reasonable and fair stand- 
ards are set and due process is observed. 
Very likely Congress will do this, and then 
the Secretary of State will be unable to act 
arbitrarily. He would be compelled to fol- 
low reasonable restraints laid down by 
Congress. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, June 24, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, let the light of Thine eternity 
now fall upon our sinful ways. 

May the floodlight of Thy judgment 
fall not only upon a world in the turmoil 
of selfish strife, buf also upon our own 
hearts, with all their deceit and pretense. 

Save us from demanding of others a 
higher standard of conduct than we de- 
mand of ourselves. 

May the sympathy we show to others 
who are in want and woe be commen- 
surate with the pity we would expend on 
ourselves if we were in their misery and 
need. So may we love our neighbor as 
ourself. 

We ask it in the name of the One who 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 23, 1958, was dispensed with. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. O., June 24, 1958. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, & 
Senator from the State of Texas, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MaNnsFIELp, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 


mittees or subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Post Office Mat- 
ters of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there wil be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the introduction of bills and 
the transaction of other routine busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Maj. Gen. Gerald E. Galloway, United 
States Army, to be a member of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission; and 

Col. John S. Harnett, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the California Debris 
Commission, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the cal- 
endar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals, 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments; 

5.3203, A bill to amend the act of August 
15, 1953 (ch. 509, 67 Stat. 592; Public Law 
284, Eighty-third Congress, first session), to 
revest title to the minerals in the Indian 
tribes, to require that oil and gas and other 
mineral leases of lands in the Riverton 
reclamation project within the Wind River 
Indian Reservation shall be issued on the 
basis of competitive bidding only, and for 
ether purposes (Rept. No. 1746). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 4002. A bill to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
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unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
(Rept. No, 1748). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 4009. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, Ne- 
vada and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project (Rept. No, 1749). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

8.3786. A bill to further amend Public 
Law 85-162 and Public Law 84-141, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1747). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 4042. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to permit certain alien crewmen to 
remain in the United States in excess of the 
29-day period provided for under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 4043. A bill to amend the ect providing 
aid for the States in wildlife-restoration proj- 
ects with respect to the apportionment of 
such aid; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wrtey when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

8. 4044. A bill to establish a board of di- 
rectors to manage the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 4045. A bill for the relief of Henri Polak; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY (for himself, Mr. DouG- 
LAs, and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 4046. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion to the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission of an amount equal to amounts, 
not in excess of $7,500,000, which may be 
received by the Secretary of the Navy from 
the sale of vessels stricken from the Naval 
Vessel Register, to be expended for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the act of August 5, 1953; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution extending 
for 60 days the special milk program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above Joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


PROMOTION AND PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday the Senate unanimously 
agreed to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 94, expressing deep indignation 
over Soviet barbarism and perfidy in 
the execution of Imre Nagy and other 
Hungarian leaders. I am pleased, Mr. 
President, that the State Department 
released its statement of June 19; and 
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I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES STATEMENT ON NAGY 

(Wasuincton, June 19.—Following is the 
text of the State Department's statement 
today on the execution of former Hungarian 
Premier Imre Nagy, as read to reporters by 
Lincoln White, department press officer:) 

The United States is gratified to learn that 
the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary has decided to 
convene urgently in order to consider the 
secret “trial” and execution of Imre Nagy, 
Gen. Pal Maleter and two compatriots by 
the Soviet-installed Hungarian regime. 

The brutal execution of these Hungarians 
is an affront to all members of the United 
Nations and to the conscience of the world. 
It contravenes the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and ignores the will of the 
United Nations General Assembly expressed 
in Resolution 1133 of the 11th General As- 
sembly. That specifically refers to this Hun- 
garian situation, 

The report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary was 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the United Nations. The report 
made crystal clear that the events which took 
place in Hungary in October and November 
of 1956 constituted a spontaneous national 
uprising and it found that the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in violation of the 
charter of the United Nations, has deprived 
Hungary of its liberty and political inde- 
pendence and the Hungarian people of the 
exercise of their fundamental human rights. 
The report also states that the present Hun- 
garlan regime has been imposed on the Hun- 
garian people by the armed intervention of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Imre Nagy was the victim of Soviet viola- 
tion of safe-conduct pledged by the Hungar- 
ian regime. Furthermore, Pal Maleter was 
the victim of Soviet duplicity while nego- 
tiating in good faith with Soviet representa- 
tives for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary. 

The United States Government has re- 
Peatedly asked those in power in Hungary 
for information concerning the whereabouts 
of Mr. Nagy and his colleagues. No infor- 
mation has ever been received. 

It is hoped that the committee will develop 
the full facts surrounding this latest occur- 
rence in the horrifying tragedy of Hungary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note that the State Department’s state- 
ment says that these executions contra- 
vene the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted at the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948. I am 
particularly pleased that the Department 
has taken this occasion to remind us of 
the importance of that declaration. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was promulgated during a period 
when the United States was playing a 
forthright and leading role in the United 
Nations in an effort to promote and 
protect human rights. During this pe- 
riod, from 1946 to 1953, we also stressed 
the promulgation of the Genocide Con- 
vention to which 55 nations have now 
acceded. These were the years when 
our beloved former First Lady, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, was chairman of the 
Commission on Human Rights. This 
was the period when the United States 
of America was steadily associated with 
the cause of human rights at the United 
Nations. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. President, I know 
from my own experience as a delegate 
to the United Nations that our reputa- 
tion for leadership in the field of human 
rights is no longer secure, either at the 
United Nations or elsewhere. There 
may be several reasons for this. One 
of them undoubtedly, however, is that 
since 1953 and the efforts of the so- 
called “Bricker amendment” advocates, 
there has been considerable pressure 
against official participation in interna- 
tional conventions and treaties affecting 
human rights. 

In April 1953 Secretary of State Dulles 
came before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and announced 
that the United States would no longer 
participate in a movement to promote 
rights by international agreement. He 
stated—in fact, he pledged—that the 
United States Government would not 
submit for ratification treaties on such 
subjects. Since Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ment in 1953, no multilateral treaties 
for the promotion of human rights have 
been signed by our Government. We 
have even gone to the extreme of an- 
nouncing in advance to the United 
Nations that we will not sign treaties on 
human rights—even before we have ex- 
amined the provisions of these treaties. 

The one convention, Mr. President, 
which was signed and submitted to the 
Foreign Relations Committee prior to 
1953—the Genocide Convention—has 
languished in committee. The reasons 
for this are well known to every com- 
mittee member. The State Department 
does not desire its ratification. Under 
these circumstances, the committee has 
given the Department every opportunity 
to withdraw this and other items on the 
agenda of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on which the State Department 
has changed its mind and on which 
action is no longer desired. 

However, the State Department does 
not wish to take the responsibility for 
withdrawing the Genocide Convention. 
Instead, it wishes to maintain the pres- 
ent situation of inactivity, with respon- 
sibility for our failure to ratify thus 
placed on the shoulders of the members 
of the committee, rather on the Depart- 
ment. This is an unpardonable bit of 
buck passing, Mr. President, and I think 
it is high time it was publicly aired. I 
believe we have a right to have the State 
Department fish or cut bait on this 
issue. The Department has an obliga- 
tion either to press for action in the 
Foreign Relations Committee on the 
Genocide Convention, or else be honest 
and withdraw it. 

Many other issues are involved in this 
whole question of the depressive impact 
of our present State Department posi- 
tion on the question of international 
human rights. A brief survey of devel- 
opments in this field will indicate what 
I have in mind. 

For instance, the United States has 
not become a party to the following con- 
ventions in the field of human rights: 

December 9, 1948: Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide; 

April 6, 1950: Convention on the Dec- 
laration of Death of Missing Persons— 
in effect December-1951; 
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July 28, 1951: Convention Relating to 
the Status of Refugees—in effect De- 
cember 1952; 

December 20, 1952: Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women; 

March 31, 1953: Convention on Inter- 
national Right of Correction—not in 
effect; 

September 28, 1954: Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons—in effect December 1954; 

June 1956: Convention on Mainte- 
nance of Obligations Abroad; 

September 7, 1956; Supplementary 
Convention on Slavery, the Slave Trade, 
and Institutions and Practices Similiar 
to Slavery; 

January 29, 1957: Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women. 

Second. The following instruments are 
being considered by organs of the United 
Nations: 

(a) The two Draft International Cov- 
enants on Human Rights; 

(b) Recommendations concerning in- 
ternational respect for the right of peo- 
ples and nations to self-determination; 

(c) Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information. 

Third. The following studies are un- 
der consideration: 

(a) Study of discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation— 
by the International Labor Office; 

(b) Study of discrimination in the 
matter of religious rights and prac- 
tices—by the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities; 

(ec) Study of discrimination in the 
matter of political rights—by the Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities; 

(d) Study of the matter of arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile—by a special 
Committee of Four of the Commission 
on Human Rights. 

In the face of this long record of in- 
activity, and the harm it undoubtedly 
has done to our national image before 
the world, I believe that Senate action 
would be appropriate to help correct the 
situation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit a 
concurrent resolution urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to resume par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
United Nations and in other interna- 
tional bodies in the effort to draft and 
sign international instruments to pro- 
mote and protect human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms throughout the 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the concurrent resolution be printed 
at this point in the Record; and I urge 
speedy attention by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 97) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the United States has pledged it- 
self by the Charter of the United Nations “to 
take joint and separate action in coopera- 
tion” with the United Nations to promote 
“universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distincion as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion”; and 

Whereas denials of human rights anywhere 
have a direct relationship to the preservation 
of world peace and stability; and 
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Whereas the United States from 1946 to 
1953 played a leading role in the efforts of 
the United Nations to promote respect for 
and observance of human rights, during 
which period the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the Genocide Convention 
were promulgated; and 

Whereas the United States has failed to 
ratify the Genocide Convention and has in- 
formed the United Nations that it will not in 
the future sign any international agreement 
on human rights; and 

Whereas the present refusal of the United 
States to participate in international efforts 
to protect human rights has diminished the 
prestige and influence of the United States 
and weakened such international efforts: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to resume 
the participation by the United States in the 
United Nations and in other international 
bodies in the effort to draft and sign inter- 
national instruments to promote and protect 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world. 


FAIRER DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR WILDLIFE PROJECTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for fairer distribution of Federal 
funds for wildlife restoration and man- 
agement programs. The proposed legis- 
lation, amending section 4 of the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, would require the 
apportionment of Federal funds to States 
for game projects on the basis of license 
issued, rather than on the basis of 
number of license holders. 

Recently I received from L. P. Voigt, 
director of Wisconsin’s Conservation De- 
partment, a resolution, adopted at a joint 
meeting of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission and the Illinois Advisory 
Board, endorsing the objective of this 
proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a supplemental statement, 
prepared by me, and the resolution from 
Director Voigt, be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, supplemental statement, 
and resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4043) to amend the act 
providing aid for the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects with respect to the 
apportionment of such aid, introduced 
by Mr. WILEY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in wildlife-restora- 
tion projects, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 2, 1937, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 669c), is amended by striking out 
“one-half in the ratio which the number of 
paid hunting-license holders of each State 
in the preceding fiscal year, as certified to 
said Secretary by the State fish and game 
departments, bears to the total number of 
paid hunting-license holders of all the 
States,” and inserting in Meu thereof “‘one- 
half in the ratio which the number of paid 
hunting licenses issued by each State in the 
preceding fiscal year, as certified to said Sec- 
retary by the State fish and game depart- 
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ments, bears to the total number of paid 
hunting licenses issued by all the States.” 


The statement and resolution pre- 

sented by Mr, WILEY are as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Under the Pittman-Robertson Act, the 
States match Federal funds on a 25-percent 
basis to carry on acquisition, maintenance, 
and restoration of wildlife projects, The 
funds are obtained by collection of an ex- 
cise tax on firearms and ammunition, After 
deducting administrative costs and certain 
statutory aids to Territories, the money is 
reapportioned to the States. 

For over 20 years, funds under the act 
have been allocated to the States according 
to a formula generally based on records of 
number of licenses issued. Now—by a new 
interpretation of the original statute—the 
Department of the Interior proposes to 
change the formula to allocate funds on the 
basis of license holders, rather than on li- 
censes issued. The result, I believe, would be 
an unfair and inequitable distribution of 
funds under the program. 

For example, a hunter may be issued sep- 
arate licenses for different kinds of game 
hunting. Under the proposed changes, how- 
ever, the State, for purposes of qualifying 
for funds, would be allocated money only on 
the basis of a single license. However, the 
cost of management, maintenance, and res- 
toration of the separate game programs 
would be the same as if several hunters had 
been issued licenses. Thus, it would result 
in an inequitable distribution of funds. 

The task of determining the number of 
hunters in a State annually, too, would re- 
quire a special statistical survey. This data 
would be used as a base on which to appor- 
tion funds for the next year. However, ac- 
cording to estimates, such a survey would 
cost Wisconsin from $15,000 to $30,000; the 
expense to other States would be propor- 
tionately high. 

From time to time, also, the surveys would 
have to be repeated, so as to attempt to 
maintain accurate records. Instead of this 
costly, inequitable procedure, I believe the 
record of licenses issued can, and should, 
serve as a basis upon which to apportion the 
funds, 

Thus, the proposed changes would not 
only disrupt the present policy and result 
in inequitable distribution of money under 
the programs; it would also require the out- 
lay of large sums of money for surveys that 
could more appropriately be spent for wild- 
life management and restoration practices, 

To forestall what I feel would be detri- 
mental effects of the proposed changes, I am 
urging Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
to hold in abeyance any such action until 
the Congress has had an opportunity to take 
@ new look at the situation and make neces- 
sary changes in the law. 

Meanwhile, I respectfully urge the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to take action on this 
proposed legislation as soon as possible. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Public Law 415, better known 
as the Pittman-Robertson Act, was passed 
in 1937 and provided that the excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition be distributed 
to the various States by the Department of 
the Interior on the basis of a formula which 
included equal weight to land area of each 
State and to the number of paid hunting 
license holders as certified to the Secretary 
of the Interior by the State fish and game 
departments; and 

Whereas for the past 20 years the number 
of paid license holders has been interpreted 
to mean the number of hunting licenses 
sold and apportionment of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds has been based on this assump- 
tion with the full knowledge and approval 
of the Department of the Interior; and 
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Whereas many people hold both big game 
and small game, resident and nonresident 
hunting licenses, and it is a well-recognized 
fact that a certain number of people in every 
State in the Union hold more than one hunt- 
ing Mcense—such duplication can only be 
determined by a most comprehensive and 
costly statistical survey; and 

Whereas the original Pittman-Robertson 
Act contains a number of unrealistic provi- 
sions; that is, the quality of the land areas 
for wildlife values is not differentiated, the 
valuable waterfowl areas of the Great Lakes 
are not included in the land areas considered, 
and hunting pressure is grossly undervalued 
in the formula; and 

Whereas no consideration is proposed for 
the dual role played by the hunter who main- 
tains two sets of arms, ammunition, and 
licenses for both big-game and small-game 
hunting; and 

Whereas it is now determined by the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife that 
the method of certification of hunters by 
the various State fish and game departments 
is no longer considered valid and, therefore, 
large sums of State fish and game manage- 
ment funds must be expended for statistical 
surveys to determine the actual number of 
hunters in each State, such surveys to cost 
somewhere between $4,000 and $350,000 per 
State annually, which money will be forever 
lost to game management: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission and the Illinois Advisory Board, 
in joint meeting duly assembled on April 24, 
1958, in the city of Elgin, Ill, respectfully 
request the Members of Congress and the 
United States Senators from the States of 
Illinois and Wisconsin to instigate legisla- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
to make desirable changes in the formula for 
the distribution of funds available under 
the Pittman-Robertson law and for the cer- 
tification of the number of licenses sold so 
that the division of fish and game funds 
under the recent ruling of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife can be elimi- 
nated; 

. . * . . 
ILLINOIS ADVISORY BOARD, 
By GLEN D. PALMER, 
Conservation Director. 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION, 
By L. P. VOICT, 
Conservation Director. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO MANAGE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION 


Mr.McNAMARA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a Board of Directors to man- 
age the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses, 

This bill would formally remove the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation from 
the supervisory authority of the Presi- 
dent and establish it as an independent 
agency. 

I believe this action is especially neces- 
sary, following the Executive order of 
the President last weekend, to transfer 
control of the Seaway Corporation to the 
Commerce Department. 

When the transfer from the Defense 
Department to Commerce was in the 
discussion stage last December, I wrote 
to the President to protest the transfer. 
I suggested that supervision and direc- 
tion of the Corporation remain with the 
Defense Department “at least until such 
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time as the Corporation can be made an 
independent agency.” 

Unfortunately, the President has ig- 
nored the many protests that have been 
raised over the matter and has trans- 
ferred jurisdiction to the Commerce De- 
partment. He has taken an action which 
I believe will help no one in the long 
run except. those who are against the 
aims and purposes of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

With the seaway now scheduled to 
begin operations within a year, it is im- 
portant that control be vested in those 
who will make it a serious and full-time 
business to insure the seaway’s success. 

My bill would turn the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation into an 
independent agency governed by a three- 
man Board of Directors. 

The Directors would be appointed by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and they would serve 
9-year terms. 

Complete control of the seaway, nego- 
tiations with the appropriate Canadian 
agency, and the setting of measurements, 
rates, and tolls would be vested in the 
Corporation. 

The precedent for this is the long- 
standing Federal policy of placing the 
practical responsibiilties of our trans- 
portation systems with independent 
agencies. 

Examples, of course, are the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Maritime 
Commission. 

While the Maritime Board technically 
is under the Commerce Department, the 
Board, with respect to its regulatory 
functions, is independent of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

I believe the interests of the seaway 
users, the surrounding area, and of the 
country will be best served by making the 
Corporation an independent agency. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4044) to establish a board 
of directors to manage the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
McNamara, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
under legislation which I sponsored sev- 
eral years ago, milk has been provided, 
not only to children in our schools, but 
also to children in summer camps, child- 
care centers, and similar institutions, 
under what is known as the special milk 
program. 

Authority for this program will ex- 
pire next Monday. Unless something is 
done about it this week, the Department 
of Agriculture must suspend its activi- 
ties under the program. 

The Senate previously voted a 3-year 
extension of the program, and a simi- 
lar extension has been approved by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, but has been included in an 
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omnibus farm bill that will take more 
time to clear through the Congress. 

As a result, we face suspension of this 
program right at the start of the sum- 
mer period. Unless emergency action 
is taken, for example, some 2,000 sum- 
mer camps will be cut off from intended 
milk distribution. 

No Member of either the Senate or 
the House wants this to happen. A 
parliamentary situation should not be 
allowed to cut off this program. For 
that reason, I have explored means of 
avoiding such a suspension with various 
Members of the other House who are 
interested both in this program and in 
the omnibus farm bill. 

Mr. President, as an outgrowth of 
those discussions, I introduce a joint 
resolution extending the special milk 
program for 60 days, and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry for immediate consid- 
eration and action. We must approve 
it this week. 

I have reason to believe the joint 
resolution is acceptable to the House 
committee. In fact, one of the House 
committee members plans to introduce 
a companion joint resolution today. 

I am sure the House will either pass 
the joint resolution or will pass the 
Senate bill already pending before it, to 
extend this program. 

In the interest of time, however, it 
would be advisable for the Senate itself 
to act on this temporary extension, even 
though we have already voted a 3-year 
extension. 

This temporary continuation has been 
discussed with officials of the branches 
concerned in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and they assure us that it will 
permit continuation of the program un- 
interrupted until August 31. By that 
time, the Congress will have opportunity 
to complete action on the 3-year ex- 
tension, either in an omnibus bill or 
separately. I urge the cooperation of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the leadership in getting this 
joint resolution enacted as quickly as 
possible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) 
extending for 60 days the special milk 
program, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
OF CERTAIN MINERALS FROM 
DOMESTIC MINES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL], I submit amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by us, jointly, to 
the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluor- 
spar, and tungsten from domestic mines. 
These amendments would include pig 
aluminum on the same basis that copper 
x l saad included in title II of the 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be re- 
ceived, printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] and myself, 
I submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by us, jointly, to the bill (S. 
4036) to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines, and ask 
that it be printed and appropriately 
referred. 

Senate bill 4036, which was introduced 
on June 20 by the senior Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Matone], the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS], the junior Senator from Montana 
tMr. MAnsFIELp], the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barrett], the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and 
myself, establishes the so-called Seaton 
plan for copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 

The amendment I submit would add 

to the bill for lead and zine a provision 
similar to that already contained in it 
for copper. It would authorize the Gov- 
ernment, for a period of 1 year only, to 
purchase for the supplemental stockpile, 
200;000 tons of lead and 200,000 tons of 
zinc. 
. Mr. President, the crisis in the lead- 
zinc industry in my State, and other 
areas in the United States, is critical. 
The Interior Department, in cooperation 
with the State Department, has done a 
constructive job in proposing a stabili- 
zation plan to benefit the domestic pro- 
ducers, without at the same time creat- 
ing a disruptive situation in the mineral- 
producing countries friendly to the 
United States. I am persuaded that if 
the objectives of the Seaton plan are to 
be achieved, the large stocks of lead and 
zinc in the hands of producers must be 
absorbed in the stockpile. Then the in- 
dustry can adjust to the new program, 
and reopen the mines and smelters and 
call its unemployed miners back to work, 
in an economic climate not depressed by 
abnormal pressures. 

This is precisely the situation which 
has been recognized in the administra- 
tion’s plan with respect to copper. Iam 
sure it will be found that the considera- 
tions apply equally in the case of lead 
and zinc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF FIBER CONTENT OF 
TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PURTELL (for himself and Mr. 
BusH) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
the bill CH. R. 469) to protect producers 
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and consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 469, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—AMENDMENT 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. CAPEHART: 
Statement prepared by him regarding con- 
certs recently given by Benny Goodman at 
the Brussels Pair, 


RETIREMENT OF ADM. FELIX B. 
STUMP 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, on 
August 1, 1958, one of the Nation’s high- 
est ranking naval officers, Adm. Felix 
Budwell Stump, will end a lengthy pe- 
riod of service to his country that is in 
keeping with the highest tradition of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America. 

I take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to Admiral Stump, who will go into re- 
tirement on the day when he steps down 
from his post of commander in chief, 
Pacific. 

I am particularly honored to pay tri- 
bute to this famed fighting man, since 
he is a native of my hometown, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., and now lists Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., as his official address. 
West Virginians are proud to be able to 
claim Admiral Stump as one of their 


own. 

It would be far beyond my capacities 
to render a worthy account of the ad- 
miral’s outstanding services during a 
period that spans two world wars. I 
feel that Admiral Stump’s official Navy 
biographical sketch, which merely con- 
tains the statistical and factual infor- 
mation needed for naval records, does a 
more competent job. 

The facts speak for themselves in 
spelling out this great American’s con- 
tribution to the defense of his Nation. 

At this time, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record an outline of the career 
of this officer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADM. FELIX B. Stump, UNITED STATES Navy 

A native of Parkersburg, W. Va., Felix Bud- 
well Stump was appointed to the Naval Acad- 
emy from that State in 1913. Graduated in 
March 1917, just prior to the United States 
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entrance into World War I, he had war serv- 
ice in the gunboat Yorktown and as naviga- 
tor of the cruiser Cincinnati, operating on 
escort duty in the Atlantic. 

After the war he served in the battleship 
Alabama, had flight training at the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, and postgraduate instruc- 
tion in aeronautical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
subsequently served in Torpedo Squadron 2 
of the experimental carrier Langley; as as- 
sembly and repair officer at the Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, Va.; and in com- 
mand of the cruiser scouting wing and on 
the staff of Commander Cruisers, Scouting 
Fleet. He then had two tours of duty in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics; and was commanding 
Officer of the Saratoga’s Scout-Bombing 
Squadron 2, and navigator and executive of- 
ficer, respectively, of the carriers Lezintgon 
and Enterprise, 

In command of the Langley, in Manila 
Bay, at the outbreak of World War II, he was 
transferred in January 1942 to the staff of 
the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet. For 
exceptionally meritorious service as com- 
mander of the combined operation center of 
the Allied-American, British, Dutch, and 
Australian air command, he was awarded the 
United States Army’s Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

In 1942 he had 8 months’ duty as air officer 
for Commander Western Sea Frontier, then 
commanded the new carrier Lezington, which 
was awarded the Presidential Unit Citation 
for heroism in Gilbert and Marshall Islands 
operations in 1943. He was awarded the 
Silver Star Medal for conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity in action against enemy Jap- 
anese-held islands * * * from September to 
December 1943. He later commanded Car- 
rier Division 24, and was awarded the Navy 
Cross twice, the Legion of Merit (three 
awards), and has the ribbon for the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation to his flagship, the 
Natoma Bay. 

He was chief of the Naval Air Technical 
Training Command from May 1945 to Decem- 
ber 1948, after which he served successively 
as Commander Air Force, Atlantic Fleet, and 
Commander 2d Fleet. Since July 10, 1953, 
he has been commander in chief, Pacific and 
United States Pacific Fleet, with headquar- 
ters at Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


PERSONAL DATA 


Date and place of birth: Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; December 15, 1894. 

Parents: John Sutton and Lily Ragwell 
(Budwell) Stump. 

Wife’s name and date of marriage: Frances 
Elizabeth Smith; August 11, 1937. 

Children: Felix B., Jr., and Frances Stump. 

Education: Werntz Preparatory School, 
Annapolis, Md.; United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md., 1917; Flight Training, 
Pensacola, Fla., 1920; Post Graduate School 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(M. S., aeronautical engineering, 1923). 


PROMOTIONS 


Midshipman, June 26, 1913. 

Ensign, March 30, 1917. 

Lieutenant (jg.), March 30, 1920. 

Lieutenant, July 1, 1920. 

Lieutenant commander, October 7, 1927. 

Commander, June 30, 1937. 

Captain, June 30, 1942. 

Rear admiral (T), March 30, 1944. 

Rear admiral, August 7, 1947, to rank from 
May 16, 1943. 

Rear admiral, upper half, July 1, 1948. 

Designated commander, Air Force, Atlantic 
Fleet, rank vice admiral, December 3, 1948. 

Admiral, June 27, 1953. 

DECORATIONS AND MEDALS 

Navy Cross with one gold star. 

Distinguished Service Medal (Army). 

Silver Star Medal. 

Legion of Merit Medal (Combat “V”) with 
two gold stars. 
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Presidential Unit Citation (U. S. S. Lez- 
ington). 

Presidential Unit Citation (U. S. S. Na- 
toma Bay). 

World War I Victory Medal, Escort Clasp. 

American Defense Service Medal, Fleet 
Clasp. 

American Campaign Medal. 

Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with four 
bronze stars. 

World War II Victory Medal. 

National Defense Service Medal. 

Philippine Liberation Ribbon with two 
bronze stars. 

CITATIONS 

Navy Cross: “For extraordinary heroism 
as commander task unit 77.4.2, while those 
six escort carriers were engaged in furnish- 
ing aerial support to our amphibious at- 
tack groups landing troops on the shores 
of Leyte Gulf, Philippine Islands, from 
October 18 to 29, 1944. With his task unit 
under almost continuous attack by enemy 
aircraft and suicide dive bombers during the 
battle off Samar Island on October 25, he 
continued to direct repeated aerial strikes 
against the Japanese fleet approaching 
Leyte Gulf and * * * contributed in large 
measure to the sinking of several hostile 
ships and the infliction of extensive and 
costly damage on numerous others.” 

Gold Star in lieu of a second Navy Cross: 
“For extraordinary heroism during the as- 
sault and amphibious occupation of Min- 
doro, Philippine Islands, from December 12 
to 17, 1944 * * * Rear Admiral Stump af- 
forded excellent air cover for two widely 
separated convoys and a covering group of 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, and in 
addition, located and launched destructive 
attacks against nearby Japanese airfields. 
In the course of these operations 67 enemy 
planes were definitely destroyed and 11 
probably destroyed with a loss of only 8 of 
our planes.” 

United States Army’s Distinguished Service 
Medal: “For exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service in a position of great 
responsibility as commander of the combined 
operation center of the Allied-American, 
British, Dutch, and Australian Air Com- 
mand and of the Joint American, British, 
Dutch, and Australian High Command, * * * 
His tactful liaison contributed greatly to the 
maintenance of the closest cooperation in 
the maximum operation efficiency of com- 
bined allied forces. Under his direct super- 
vision the combined operation center of the 
Allied Command was rapidly organized in 
Java and efficiently operated despite the im- 
minent danger and difficulties resulting from 
the ruthless and devastating attacks of the 
numerically superior enemy forces in their 
impending invasion.” 

Silver Star Medal: “For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity * * * in action against 
enemy Japanese-held Tarawa, Apamama, 
Wake, Mille, and Kwajalein, from September 
18 to December 5, 1943 * * * (he) engaged 
in sustained offensive operations against the 
enemy during the assault on these strategic 
Japanese bases in the central Pacific area, 
and when the Lexington was hit and dam- 
aged by an enemy torpedo bomber on the 
night of December 4-5, he boldly fought off 
persistent aerial attacks for more than 2 
hours before he retired from the combat 
area.” 

Legion of Merit: “For exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct * * * as commander of a 
carrier air support group, during operations 
against enemy Japanese forces in the Mari- 
anas Islands from June 14 to August 1, 1944. 
+ 9S. (He) conducted well-coordinated 
bombing and strafing missions, antisubma- 
rine and combat air patrols in support of the 
amphibious landings in this area. By his 
eficient organization and manipulation of 
escort carriers during their many aggressive 
missions, (he) contributed materially to the 
successful Marianas campaign.” 
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Gold Star in lieu of a second Legion of 
Merit: “For exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct * * * as escort carrier division com- 
mander and escort carrier task unit com- 
mander in action against enemy Japanese 
forces at Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, April and 
May 1945. (He) contributed immeasurably 
to the repeated success of his forces and to 
the consistent high standard of carrier-based 
operations. * * * He led his carrier task unit 
as air support for ground forces on Okinawa 
in a total of 3,999 daring neutralization 
strikes, thereby inflicting extensive damage 
on vital enemy airfields, small craft and in- 
stallations and destroying 52 airborne and 39 
grounded craft.” 

Gold Star in lieu of a third Legion of 
Merit: “For outstanding services during the 
invasion of Japanese-held Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, from January 1 to 17, 1945. Al- 
though only 4 of the 6 carriers under his 
command were available for flight commit- 
ments on January 4 and 5, (he) skillfully 
coordinated operations to meet a full sched- 
ule, directing his unit in inflicting exceed- 
ingly heavy damage upon the enemy in prep- 
aration for the invasion and after troops had 
landed.” 


CHRONOLOGICAL TRANSCRIPT OF SERVICE 


April 1917-December 1917: U. S. S. York- 
town. 

December 1917-May 1918: U. S. S. Cincin- 
nati. 

May 1918-April 1919: U. S. S. Cincinnati 
(navigator). 

May 1919-August 1919: U. S. S. Alabama. 

September 1919-July 1920: Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla. (flight training). 

July 1920-December 1920: U. S. S. Harding. 

December 1920-April 1922: Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Hampton Roads, Va. (instruction). 

June 1922-October 1924: Instruction, Pg 
School and MIT (aero engineer). 

December 1924—June 1927: Aircraft Squad- 
ron, Battle Fleet. 

June 1927-September 1930: Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, 
Va. 

September 1930-July 1931: VS Squadron 
NINE-S Aircraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet 
(commanding). 

July 1931-June 1932: VS Squadron TEN-S, 
Cruisers, Scouting Force (commanding). 

July 1932-June 1934: Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

June 1934-June 1936: 
TWO-B (commanding). 

June 1936-August 1937: U. S. S. Lexington 
(navigator). 

August 1937—-May 1940: Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

June 1940-June 1941: U. S. S. Enterprise 
(executive officer). 

September 1941-January 1942: 
Langley (commanding). 

January 1942-March 1942: Asiatic Fleet 
(staff). 

April 1942-November 1942: Western Sea 
Frontier (air officer). 

December 1942-April 1944: U. S. S. Lezing- 
ton (commanding). 

May 1944-June 1945: Carrier Division 24 
(commanding). 

June 1945-November 1948: Chief, Naval 
Air Technical Training, Chicago, Ill; Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; and Memphis, Tenn. 

December 1948-March 1951: Air Force 
United States Atlantic Fleet (commanding). 

April 11, 1951-June 30, 1953; Commander, 
Second Fleet. 

July 10, 1953-present: Commander in 
chief, Pacific and United States Pacific 
Fleet. 


VS Squadron 
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IF CONGRESS SURRENDERS—FAIL- 
URE TO ACT ON SENATE BILL 
2646 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
New York Daily News of Monday, June 
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16, carries a lead editorial entitled “If 
Congress Surrenders,” which takes a 
very dim view of what it considers to 
be the sidetracking of Senate bill 2646. 

Because I think all Senators will be 
interested in the reaction indicated by 
the editorial, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp, as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Ir CONGRESS SURRENDERS 


It begins to look as if Congress—the cur- 
rent 85th Congress, that is, which expires 
at the year’s end—has decided to put up 
no further fight against the Earl Warren 
Supreme Court’s numerous kindnesses to 
Communists, attacks on the powers of Con- 
gressional investigating committees, and in- 
vasions of States rights and the crime-com- 
bating powers of police. 

The Butler-Jenner bill, frequently dis- 
cussed in this space, was approved weeks 
ago by the Senate Judiciary Committee— 
meaning it is eligible for debate and vote 
in the full Senate at any time. 

Yet the Senate’s Democratic policy com- 
mittee in its wisdom has kept the bill from 
being called up for action, on the plea 
that more important legislation is before 
Congress and a long Butler-Jenner debate 
would only gum things up. Unless the 
bill is called up by mid-June, which is 
right now, the chance that it will be dis- 
cussed at this session of Congress is slim. 

If you ask us, the Democratic policy com- 
mittee has been guilty of an unpatriotic 
sidestepping of its duty, because the future 
of the Nation is endangered by the things 
the Warren court has been doing to United 
States rights and practices ever since Earl 
Warren became Chief Justice by appoint- 
ment of President Eisenhower in 1953, 

What these nine men (most of them poorly 
qualified to sit on the Nation’s highest 
bench) have done for the criminal Com- 
munist conspiracy is well known, 


COMMIES AIDED, RAPIST LIBERATED 


They have knocked over 42 States anti- 
sedition laws, gutted the Smith Antisubver- 
sive Act of 1940, made what the late Senator 
Joseph R, McCarthy called fifth amendment 
Communists eligible to practice law in any 
State, and sprung dozens of Reds from jail 
or the threat of jail. 

The net result of the long string of pro- 
Communist decisions is that it is harder 
than ever before for the Government to com- 
bat the Red conspiracy to overthrow that 
same Government. and make slaves of all 
Americans except Reds. 

We doubt that any of the learned Jus- 
tices are personally in favor of rape. But 
in the notorious Mallory decision, a con- 
fessed and convicted Washington, D. C., 
rapist was turned loose by the Warren Court 
because the police had held him for 7 
hours’ conversation with them prior to his 
arraignment before a magistrate. 

By this decision, the Warren Court con- 
fused and bemused police and prosecutors 
all over the country, and enabled gan, 
and other hardened criminals to thumb their 
noses frequently at the law. Associate Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, by the way, referred 
to the above-mentioned convicted rapist as 
just “a 19-year-old lad.” At last report, the 
lad was going around Washington free to 
rape again. 

These are only a few samples of the 
things done to the American system by the 
collection of theorists, sociologists, and pū- 
litical hacks who make up a majority of to- 
day’s Supreme Court Justices. 

BUTLER-JENNER COURT CURBS 

The Butler-Jenner bill aims to restrain 

this group in four ways. It would (1) put 
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“the teeth back into the Smith Act, (2) for- 
bid the Court to tell States whom they may 
and may not admit to the bar, (3) restore 
the 42 State anti-sedition laws which the 
Earl Warren Court rubbed out for all prac- 
‘tical purposes, and (4) make the Court stop 
kaari conditions under which Congres- 
‘sional inyestigating committees can investi- 
-gate. 

e This it seems to us, is the very least that 
Congress ought to do as regards clipping 
Warren’s and his colleagues’ claws. 

Yet the Butler-Jenner bill’s misfortunes 
to date indicate that Congress lacks the 
backbone to stand up and fight the Warren 
Court. Is it possible that Congress is over- 
loaded with lawyers who suffer from a mix- 
ture of exaggerated respect for and plain fear 
of these nine men? 

By failing to debate the Butler-Jenner bill 
at this session, Congress would simply en- 
courage the Warren Court to continue and 
broaden its offensive against American 
rights, privileges, liberties, and customs. If 
-the people’s elected representatives have no 
courage, how can the people be saved from 
judges bent on making laws rather than in- 
terpreting existing laws? 

And why should the people vote for any 
candidate for House or Senate who is known 
to be a coward in this respect? 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Fresident, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 
AT CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

morning business is concluded the unfin- 

ished business be laid before the Senate. 
The ACTING FRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Is there further morning business? 


COTTON ACREAGE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in the 
morning hour, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may speak for 7 minutes on the 
subject of cotton acreage. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Mississippi may 
proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, since 
the calendar year 1953, under acreage 
controls our cotton farmers have sus- 
tained a severe and drastic 40 percent 
reduction in cotton acreage. With a 28.3 
million planted acreage in 1953, our na- 
tional cotton allotment has now dropped 
to 17.4 million acres. 

Under a provision of the 1956 farm bill, 
cotton acreage was frozen at the 1956 
level for the calendar years 1957 and 
1958. This was an effective stopgap 
Measure. However, without new legisla- 
tion at this session, cotton acreage will be 
cut an additional 20 percent for the 
calendar year 1959. Such a reduction 
can mean only disaster to large numbers 
of cotton farm families who cannot pos- 
sibly survive further acreage cuts. 
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Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
table prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture which shows the size of al- 
lotments which were set for farms, the 
percentage of farms by size allotment, 
and the number of farms by size allot- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the table be printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taste A.—Estimated farms in United States 
with cotton allotments according to size 

of allotments, 1956 + 


Size of allotment 


by size | by size 
allotment} allotment 


100 and over acres... 
Total, United States 


wr cee by Cotton Division, CSS (Notice CN- 

Mr. STENNIS. Thus we see that 73 
percent of all cotton farms in the Nation 
are already cut to an allotment of less 
than 15 acres. 

I desire to give a few further brief 
figures, Mr. President. The average 5- 
acre cotton farmer does well to produce 
five bales of cotton thereon. He will 
realize a profit of from $250 to $300 on 
this cotton which is his “cash crop.” He 
will grow most of his food, and with some 
other source of income will manage to 
make a living. But if his cotton acreage 
is cut further, even though he may own 
the place, he is forced off the land and 
from his home. 

PRODUCTION COSTS 


For a better understanding of the cost 
of production of small farmers, I quote 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture publication, Farm Costs and 
Returns, 1956. Here are the key costs 
and returns figures for a typical cotton 
farmer with 12 acres of cotton in the 
delta area of Mississippi for the 1956 
crop year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Cotton farm (small, delta)—Costs and 
returns, 1956 


Land in farm (acreage) ..-.-.-... 57 
Cropland harvested (acreage) -_.. 33 
Crops harvested: 
Cotton acreage_.............. 12 
Corn acreage................- 7 
Soybeans acreage_____....-.-. 11 
pA je te l T RL eer epee eee 3 
ee 
Total farm capital_.........-... $11, 460. 00 
Onsl ‘tecelpts — ees ene 3, 169.00 
Cash expenditures__.....--...-. —2, 132. 00 
Net cash farm income- 1, 037. 00 
Additional income- -=-= pas 500. 00 
Change in inventory_.-..-...... -+-123. 00 
Net farm income_........ 1,666.00 
Charge for capital__...... 


— 647.00 
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Cotton farm (small, detta)—Costs and 
returns, 1956—Continued 


Return to operator and family 


BN ni RS Ro DO a a A $1, 013. 00 
— 

Purchasing power of family labor, 
1937-41 dollars.. -=-= -=-= 447. 00 


(Source: Excerpts from Farm Costs and 
Returns, 1956). 

(USDA Agricultural Information Bulletin 
No. 176, June 1957.) 


Mr. STENNIS. It is mandatory that 
the Congress take notice of this threat- 
ened major disaster immediately, and 
that the necessary legislation be passed 
to avoid it. No relief program is re- 
quired, and I do not call for any give- 
away or handout. The situation can be 
met, at least partly, with simple legisla- 
tion providing for freezing cotton acre- 
age at least at the 1958 level. 

This is not a political question. It is 
a serious, major national problem. The 
future of many of our people is at stake. 
It is not a sectional or a geographical 
problem, although the problem is far 
more serious in the Midsouth and the 
Southeastern States than elsewhere. 
The extreme hardships suffered there 
from drastic acreage cuts is greater 
than elsewhere. We cannot stand fur- 
ther acreage reductions, 

The latest available figures indicate 
that in the 16 major cotton-producing 
States there are a total of 863,200 cotton 
farms and a total of 4,051,300 people who 
live on these farms, depending on cotton 
farming as a way of life. The actual 
survival and future of these families de- 
pend in a great measure upon what is 
done about cotton acreage allotments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks another table, 
showing the estimated number of farms 
growing cotton and the estimated cotton 
farm population by States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Taste B.—Table showing estimated number 
farms growing cotton and estimated cot- 
ton farm population by States 

[In thousands] 


Estimated | Estimated 


farms population 

State growing | on farms 

cotton, grow 

1054 cotton, 1954 
SNOOT ee 106. 6 506. 4 
Arizona. 2.7 21.9 
Arkansas 67.8 311.9 
Californi: 9.8 48.0 
Florida... 5.6 25.2 
Georgia... 79.0 410.8 
Loutsiana__ 51.3 251.4 
Mississippi. 156. 3 672. 1 
fssouri_ 13.7 54.8 
New Mexico 3.4 20.4 
North Carolina. 77.3 304.2 
lahoma . 26. 8 109. 9 
South Carolina. 76.1 410.9 
Tennessee... 56.4 260, 8 
TRAE. a 126. 0 529.2 
Wire irra 4.4 23.3 
Total, 16 States 863. 2 4,051.4 


Nots.—The above table is calculated on basis of U. 8, 
Census figures, 1954. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is 
evident from this table that 98.1 percent 
of the farm units are in the Midsouth 
and the southeastern part of the Nation. 


1958 


In the same area we find 97.7 percent of 
the cotton-farm population. 

I emphasize that fact, because it is in 
this area where the people live on the 
land and where the making of a cotton 
crop, even though it may be small, is the 
major source of their income—their cash 
income—and in many instances it is al- 
most the sol> source of their cash in- 
come. 
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Mr. President, I have in my hand an- 
other table which will give the Senate 
information as to the number of farms 
producing cotton, State by State, broken 
down as to size of cotton allotments. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the table 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Taste C.—Upland cotton: Estimated percent of total farms with allotments according to 
size groups, 1956 * 


State 


Percent of farms receiving allotments of— 


Perr 


gomom 


42.5 7.4 21N 22) GAT) O -oie 
18.1 17.8 15.1 0.2 
44.5 16.9 QII "AS VS 7 7 o4 Iona 
3L.4 32.7 9.0 

24.6 1.6 A 08 E E 
42.1 10. 5 = Se Wy Pt | aS ll) ES EDA 
30.4 4.4 2.2 |- 

50.0 [occ juntaen an [ons. 

11.9 2.8 a g ESA ee ae 

44.4 9.7 3.0 
eee” S Ree re a one epee Eee ee 
36. 8.5 2.6 2.0 0 
36. 21.5 8.2 6.7 +l 
aria SC SRE RS sees SRSA Peete eh 

32.3 21.8 12.9 13.6) @8|------.- 

23.2 4.4 1.2 -5 

46.3 21.1 10.6 6.0 

34.4 8.6 3.0 1.8 

34.1 9.0 2.8 OL | seh: A Rei ASS 7" 
29.4 24.6 14.4 14.2 

8.2 y AS A Se Ra E 

3. 5.9 5.0 0 


1 Estimated number of farms in each size grou 
the Cotton Division CSS (Notice CN-108). 


p based on a tabulation of a 10-percent sample of old cotton farms 
for which 1956 allotments were originally established prepared 

The sample does not take into account subsequent changes in farm 
allotments due to corrections, reconstitution of farms, etc. 


in accordance with specific instructions issued by 


2 Because of the small number of farms in these size groups, 8 10-percent sample of farms may not provide a basis 
for determining a reliable estimate for the State of the number of farms in these 2 groups. 


Mr. STENNIS. These charts show that 
we are not dealing with theories, but 
with human beings. They are our people. 
This large group are directly concerned. 
They actually live on their farms and 
make their living growing cotton. Their 
fate depends directly on what we, the 
Congress, do in meeting this national 
problem. We must not ignore their 
plight. 

This is the one group in our Nation’s 
history who have been truly independent 
and self-sustaining. They do not expect, 
nor are they asking for any handout. 
To the contrary, they ask only for a 
chance to remain on their land and to 
make a living. They must have this 
chance. 

This group, Mr. President, has no un- 
employment compensation. It has no 
program which reaches out and sustains 
them. These people ask for the Ameri- 
can privilege of living on and working 
on their land and making their own 
living. 

Some of the proposals for new legisla- 
tion now pending provide for the sched- 
uled 1959 cotton acreage cuts to go into 
effect, but with the additional proviso 
that each producer who would agree to a 
lower level of price support would then 
receive a bonus in acreage. 

If acreage above the 1958 allotments is 
needed for a sound cotton economy, then 
all producers should share alike in this 
additional acreage. If we are to present 
a choice plan to the farmer, then it must 
be a real choice. 

This is fair, just, and right. 


Any plan that takes acres away from 
one farmer and gives them to another 
is not a real choice. We must start with 
the basic premise that no farmer will be 
forced to take a cut in his present acreage 
allotment. 

Any plan for a generous increase in 
acres for some producers will only run up 
our cotton surplus within a year or two, 
and thus depress the price, and reduce 
the acreage allotments in future years. 
Thus, under such a plan, all cotton pro- 
ducers—both large and small—will lose 
in the long run. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who feel it is impossible to enact a law 
preserving our present cotton acreage 
because some individuals or groups may 
be opposed. 

Differences of opinion among farm 
groups must not deter us from an all-out 
effort to pass legislation which will avoid 
scheduled acreage reductions in 1959, at 
the same time provide a plan which is 
fair to all producers. 

Nor should we be deterred because the 
Department of Agriculture does not 
agree to this proposed legislation at this 
point. 

First, we must determine what is fair 
and right, and work to that end. 

I am fully satisfied that the only fair 
and just way to meet this situation is to 
let all producers share equally in any 
acreage increase, as well as share 
equally in any decrease in price support. 
Specifically, I propose that the 1958 acre- 
age allotments be continued, with the 
guarantee that all producers will receive 
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the same allotments as in 1958. To get 
this provision enacted, if necessary, I 
would agree to a reasonable lowering of 
the price support. 

If it is proven that acreage over and 
above the 1958 allotment is necessary for 
a sound cotton economy, then let this 
additional acreage be shared by all pro- 
ducers on the basis of their present al- 
lotments, Any decrease in price-support 
levels, if necessary, should also be shared 
equally by all producers. 

Certainly the views of all groups are 
invited and must be fully considered. 

But after all, Mr. President, the only 
ones who have the power to do anything 
about our cotton acreage problem for 
1959 and the years thereafter are the 
Members of the House, the Members of 
the Senate and the President of the 
United States. It is our direct responsi- 
bility. Our people are looking to us to 
find a solution. They expect of us our 
very best efforts, and rightfully so, be- 
cause they have entrusted us with the 
power to act for them. 

We have the facts. It is our respon- 
sibility to use these facts in our efforts 
to obtain results. 

I make these proposals: 

First. That we continue our efforts and 
personally confer with every Member of 
the House and every Member of the Sen- 
ate who is not fully familiar with the ser- 
iousness of our problem. Let them know 
the tremendous burden which will be in- 
flicted on our people, as well as on the 
economy of the entire Nation, unless 
eo is done to relieve the prob- 

em 

Once our colleagues know the facts 
and know of the personal hardships that 
will be endured by such a large group of 
our people, I believe the great majority 
will respond and cooperate in the passage 
of needed legislation. 

Second. That a small committee of 
Members of the Congress from the af- 
fected area, who are thoroughly familiar 
with the plight of our cotton farmers, 
present this problem directly to the 
President of the United States in a per- 
sonal conference. They should sit down 
with him and discuss the entire situation 
frankly and fully, so that he may under- 
stand, as we do, that no real alternative 
exists. 

This is not a matter of going over Mr. 
Benson’s head. It is a question of pre- 
senting the distressing situation of our 
people to the one man in the executive 
branch of the Government who must give 
the final “yes” or “no.” It is a matter of 
having the problem explained to him by 
those who know it best, the ones who 
live with it. 

I am thinking in terms of a quiet dis- 
cussion of this serious problem with the 
President by a very few leaders in the 
Congress in responsible positions who 
know the problem fully. Naturally, I 
would think of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] and Representative 
Cootey, of North Carolina, chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the Senate and House 
committees which deal with agriculture. 

I also have in mind the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russett]. The Senator 
from Georgia was a Member of the Sen- 
ate in the days before there was a farm 
program. He has taken an active part 
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in the enactment of every single phase 
of the present farm program. Themen- 
tion of these names does not exclude 
others. We have many men who are 
eminently qualified to present this spe- 
cial problem to the President. 

An. error we have made in the past 
has been our failure to bring to the per- 
sonal attention of the President the full 
facts on special major problems affect- 
ing millions of people. The President 
has evidenced his concern in such major 
problems by his personal visits to the 
flooded areas of the West and his visits 
to the drought-stricken areas in years 

ast. $ 

3 Certainly, there is impending for 1959 
„a severe “drought” of cotton acres which 
will directly affect 4 million people with 
distressing results. 
. Ibelieve such a mission will be success- 
ful and that it should be undertaken. 
Once he has the facts, I believe the Pres- 
ident will sweep aside fancy theories and 
extend this urgently needed relief. 

One further word: 

We are dealing with the problems and 
the livelihood of millions of our farm 
‘people. But this does not begin to tell 
the full story. -If our cotton farmers are 
forced to take further acreage cuts, in 
any amount, then the entire economy of 
the Nation will suffer. 

Any further acreage reduction, caus- 
ing reduced farm activity as well as re- 
duced farm income, will drive many of 
our farmers from the land. Not only 
‘will the farmer himself be destroyed, 
but we will destroy the trade and traffic 
in all farm supplies, including seed, fer- 
tilizer, machinery, fuel, labor, ginning 
and other processing operations. 

Many more of our small communities 
will disappear completely. 

Further acreage cuts will be the mortal 
blow. 

If any more of our people are forced to 
Jeave their land and drift away to towns 
‘and cities, there to join the swelling 
ranks of the unemployed, only disastrous 
results can follow. 

My remarks have been directed solely 
to the acute and distressing situation as 
to cotton acreage, and the even greater 
distress and disaster that will come in 
1959 unless we pass favorable legislation 
at this session. I am not unmindful, 
however, of the problems which face 
other basic commodities, and stand ready 
to take up the cudgel in behalf of needed 
legislation. 

And now a brief summary: 

First. Cotton-acreage allotments have 
‘already been reduced to the minimum 
from. the standpoint of the individual as 
well as the economy of the community. 

Second. Unless legislation is passed at 
this session present acreage allotments 
will be automatically reduced by ap- 
7 gama! an additional 20 percent for 
1 i 

Third. We must avoid any further 
acreage cuts. All producers must be as- 
sured of at least their present acreage 
allotments. If a moderately lower price- 
support level is necessary to avoid this 
acreage loss, we could yield some on this 
point. 

Fourth. If additional acreage is to be 
added for 1959, all producers should 
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share alike in the increase and on any 
price-support reductions necessary. 

Fifth. I recommend that a small com- 
mittee, composed of a very few Members 
of Congress from the affected area, con- 
fer informally with the President and 
advise him fully as to the problem and 
the consequences if something is not done 
immediately to solve this problem. Such 
a mission has much chance to bring fruit 
and it should be undertaken. 

I make this personal appeal to every 
Member of the Senate: 

This question of cotton-acreage allot- 
ments is not solely an economic ques- 
tion. It is both an economic and a so- 
cial question. It directly affects almost 
a million families, over four million peo- 
ple. I ask every Member of Congress to 
withhold final judgment on this matter 
until all the relevant facts are made 
clear. These farmers represent a large 
segment of our remaining independent 
self-supporting, nonregimented Ameri- 
can citizens. Our family farmers should 
not be liquidated by Congressional act. 
This is happening now, and we must 
adopt new cotton legislation during this 
session to turn the tide. We must pre- 
serve the future of these millions of peo- 
ple who live on the farm, and at the 
same time preserve a sound economy for 
the Nation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcu in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi for bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Senate in such a 
forceful manner. Representing, in part, 
as I do, a State which produces more 
cotton than any other State—cotton 
being the second largest producer of in- 
come to my State—a State with more 
farm families and more families engaged 
in cotton farming than any other State, 
I am appreciative of the great leadership 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 
I hope the Senate will listen carefully 
to the words of this outstanding agri- 
cultural authority in the Senate and 
that we shall move, with him, to try to 
preserve the agricultural production of 
the Nation, particularly the cotton pro- 
duction. 

In the history of the United States for 
given periods of time cotton was the 
item which brought in the most income 
for the whole United States of America. 
Our historie position as a great pro- 
ducer of cotton should not, in my opin- 
ion, be frittered away by unwise regu- 
lations made by those wholly unfamiliar 
with the problems of the cotton growing 
segment.of our population. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his extremely generous 
words and for his interest in this sub- 
ject. I know the Senator from Texas 
has worked diligently on the matter and 
is making a very fine contribution in 
the seeking of a sohution to the problem. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
this tense and eventful session of Con- 
gress nears an end, the majority leader 
of the Senate encounters innumerable 
difficulties in trying to ameliorate and 
adjust all the points of view under his 
command. A thoughtful and under- 
standing article about the Senate's able 
majority leader, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 
Texas, was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 13, 1958, by the 
distinguished syndicated columnist Wil- 
liam S. White, a winner of the Pulitzer 
prize for biography. I ask unanimous 
consent that this column by William S. 
White, entitled “JoHnson, the Ablest 
Leader,” be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON, THE ABLEST LEADER—TEXAS DEMO- 
CRAT VIEWED AS HAVING STRIKES AGAINST 
HIM ON PRESIDENCY 

(By William S. White) 

On the plain test of getting things done, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, is the ablest 
Senate majority leader in many decades. 
This is the reluctant estimate even of those 
who do not like him, his ideas or policies. 

As a man, Senator Jonnson is at times a 
hard-as-nails handful. Like most brilliant 
people, he suffers fools only in excessively 
frank, eye-rolling pain and impatience. He 
has great practicality, and again great senti- 
mentality; a very demanding approach, and 
again a very considerate approach. 

He is, in short, a genius in politics, or at 
least in parliamentary politics. His conduct 
is unpredictable in its details, and often 
brusquely so. But his achievements in gen- 
eral are so extraordinary as to make him, if 
this one measure be used, almost unarguably 
the outstanding Democrat in the country 
today. 

In his forum and in his field—that is, in 
the Senate and in legislation—he could mas- 
ter any half dozen of his rivals all at once 
without raising any great sweat. 

He could never do this by speaking; he is 
an indifferent orator—but a good listener 
when he wants to be. He could do it—and 
many times has—through his peculiar talent 
of personal negotiation and persuasion. 

It. is an almost indescribable kind of per- 
suasion in which Senator JOHNSON is per- 
fectly capable of having his way, either by 
cajoling the person with whom he is deal- 
‘Ing or by simply ordering him, in a way both 
pointblank and kindly, to do as he is told. 

To have a face-to-face go-round with him 
at the top of his form is to undergo a dizzy- 
ing series of personel experiences. Miss 
Mary McGrory of the Washington Star has 
coined for this process the term “the 
Lyndon Johnson A treatment.” It must be 
experienced to be appreciated; it is no good 
trying to illustrate it, 

But it is possible to say with some con- 
fidence that if Senator JonNson ever should 
meet. Nikita Khrushchev, say, ordinary 
charity would require a small sigh of half- 
compassion for a hapless Russian. 

Through the “A treatment,” or lesser 
variations of it, Senator Jomnson has solidi- 
fied the Democratic party in the Senate into 
an o: of massive power where it 
used to be a collection of competing blocs. 

Most any leader can sell his plans and 
purposes if, like a door-to-door salesman, 
he cuts his prices on demand. But the 
Senator never cuts his prices. More likely, 


he coolly raises them—and the other fellow 
somehow feels, all the same, that he is get- 
ting the better of it, 
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Thus, Senator JonNson has Democratic 
isolationists voting for foreign aid, and deep 
southern Senators accepting civil rights 
bills. 

It is this very success, however, that 
brings to him most of the criticism that 
comes from advanced Democratic liberals. 
They put him down as a crass “operator”— 
and then call for his help on their own de- 
signs. They suggest that he lacks political 
conviction. 

He was an early protege of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and some of his intimate friends 
are old Roosevelt New Deal liberals—men 
like Tom Corcoran, Ben Cohen, Abe Fortas, 
and James Rowe, Jr. 

Most of the newer Democratic liberals are 
far from the Johnson camp. But many of 
the older liberals—the Rowes, Corcorans, and 
so on—entirely understand his operating 
premise. This is that attitudes of fight, 
fight, fight don’t carry you very far unless 
you have the troops—and that you can’t 
keep enough troops without compromise 
sometimes. 

Deeply sensitive to every form of criticism, 
Senator JOHNSON is excessively sensitive to it 
from any liberal source. It is a state of 
mind that is not helped by his awareness of 
the fact that he has been of more practical 
service to some liberal causes—public power 
and public housing among them—than have 
most of his detractors put together. 

And as a pro he has none of the emotional 
approach of most of the advanced liberals. 
They think in visions of crusades; Senator 
JoHNSON thinks in terms of votes. They see 
him as a straddier. He sees them as shrilly 
insisting upon the impossible rather than 
sensibly settling for the possible. 

Senator Jomwson, a tall, rangy man with 
a ranch background, is far more western 
than southern. Nevertheless, Texas is his- 
torically a Confederate State. This fact 
powerfully works against the possibility that 
the Democratic Convention of 1960 would 
ever give him what he insists—sometimes 
with loud, unprintable Texanisms—he does 
not want anyhow: The Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

Too, he is popularly identified—though to 
an exaggerated degree, as it happens—with 
the Texas oil and gas millionaires. And in 
1955 he suffered a heart attack. Finally, 
there is no guaranty, of course, that his legis- 
lative skill could be translated into the ad- 
ministrative skill needed in the White House. 


ARE WE SWATTING FLIES OR 
DRAINING THE SWAMP IN THE 
SHERMAN ADAMS CASE? 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress the Senate for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe it is time to place in perspective 
the episode involving Sherman Adams. 

I believe that, in the context of modern 
American politics, Sherman Adams is 
only the latest seapegoat—like Col. Harry 
Vaughn before him—for a national 
course of conduct which has become 
commonplace and accepted in this coun- 
try. 

Sherman Adams is the victim of a sys- 
tem under which the spending of large 
sums of money on politics and politicians 
is virtually taken for granted among sub- 
stantial segments of our society. He 
may not have been an innocent victim. 
I do not condone his conduct. But I 
think we should be honest and realistic 
in appraising it. 

CIV——755 
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After all, it is not so long ago that the 
acceptance by a prominent politician of 
an $18,000 expense fund from real-estate 
and oil operators was turned into a per- 
sonal triumph over a nationally broad- 
cast television program. Do the gifts to 
Sherman Adams, about which we have 
heard so much, add up to a fraction of 
$18,000? 

What is our premise about the obliga- 
tions that are attached to gifts? Do we 
criticize Mr. Adams because he sought 
information from regulatory agencies in 
eases involving his friend, Mr. Goldfine, 
or do we criticize him because he ac- 
cepted gifts and hotel suites from Mr. 
Goildfine? 

When Sherman Adams committed his 
errors of judgment in doing favors for 
his friend, the public is being left to infer 
that he did this because of Mr. Goldfine’s 
vicuna coats and hotel suites. Yet is 
Sherman Adams any more indebted to 
Mr. Goldfine for gifts than a man who 
sits in the Senate or in a governor’s chair 
is indebted to those who collected $100,- 
000 from big-business men or from trade- 
union political-education funds to pay 
for his campaign expenses? 

Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug 
and $700 vicuna cloth-coat more obli- 
gated to render unethical favors than is a 
Member of Congress who is dependent 
every few years on 20 times that amount 
from bankers, natural-gas and private- 
utility owners, and distillery executives 
to finance his billboards and radio and 
TV shows? What is the difference be- 
tween one gift and another? 

What is morality in government? Was 
it virtue for utility stockholders to con- 
tribute enormous sums to the Eisen- 
hower campaigns, and then for the Presi- 
dent’s assistant, Sherman Adams, to call 
the SEC to postpone a crucial hearing in 
the Dixon-Yates case—but immorality 
for the same Sherman Adams to inquire 
from the SEC about the case of Mr. Gold- 
fine, from whom he had received a $2,400 
rug? 

When Sherman Adams exercises the 
influence of the White House on the 
Department of the Interior, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the FPPC to dispose 
of the Hells Canyon power site to the 
private-utility interests who did so much 
for the Republican campaigns, is that 
merely the honest execution of national 
policy—but corruption if Sherman 
Adams phones the FTC for his old friend 
Mr. Goldfine, who had given him a vi- 
cuna coat? Does this not prove the 
wisdom of the old verse which goes: 

The law locks up both man and woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common 

But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


PRESIDENT RECOGNIZES SAME FACTS 

At his press conference last Wednes- 
day, President Eisenhower himself was 
perfectly right in drawing attention to 
the contrast between really minor per- 
sonal gifts and the vast funds which are 
eustomarily collected to further the po- 
litical careers of almost everyone in 
American politics. I spoke last Thurs- 
day about my letter to the President, 


De tt Gane eee agreement with 
him on this Is this not the 
only realistic Soat in which to dis- 
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cuss the problems of money and moral- 
ity in American politics? And is this 
not a context which should steer us away 
from too much smugness in these re- 
peated pursuits of gifts and favors 
among executive leaders? 

Is it morality for a Senator to col- 
lect $500 or $1,000 speaking fees from 
many labor unions or liberal groups 
and then to oppose a Federal right-to- 
work law—but immorality for Col. Harry 
Vaughan at the White House to be given 
a deep freeze? 

Is it morality for oil and gas tycoons 
to stage great benefit dinners to eollect 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
campaigns of Members of Congress in 
distant States who will vote to lift Fed- 
eral control from offshore-oil deposits 
or from natural-gas prices—but immo- 
rality for Sherman Adams to sign a hotel 
bill to the account of his friend Mr. 
Goldfine? 

Could it be, Mr. President, that the 
taint of corruption attaches to the spe- 
cific form of the benefaction, and not 
to its value? 

Why is it that great and unctuous 
breast-beating rises in Congress when 
there are tangible gifts involved, such as 
rugs or hotel bills or deep freezes or 
coats—mink or vicuna—but strange 
silence about a $30-million campaign 
exchequer to elect a President or a one- 
half million dollar fund to put a Senator 
in office? 

Is there a feeling that the public will 
understand coats and vacation trips and 
household furnishings, but is indifferent 
to colossal sums of money? 

Surely some great historians of the 
future will be perplexed by the fact that 
some persons in Government during our 
era encountered grave embarrassment 
over the acceptance of kitchenware and 
hotel accommodations, while their 
brethren in high places were acclaimed 
as heroes for successfully employing 
campaign exchequers and personal- 
expense funds that dwarfed the other 
gifts in value. Could it be because a 
piece of furniture is more tangible than 
a bag of currency? 

Again I say, Mr. President, let us scru- 
tinize the assumptions and the major 
premise behind all this righteous indig- 
nation. I repeat, I am not speaking in 
defense of Sherman Adams—for, what- 
ever may have been his other sins, he 
has certainly been among the most self- 
righteous of all with respect to the ques- 
tion of ethics in government. But Sher- 
man Adams’ many accusers proceed on 
the premise that, having accepted a rug 
and numerous hotel-bill payments, he 
inevitably was in moral bondage to Mr. 
Goldfine and had to do Mr. Goldfine's 
bidding. Do any of these accusers con- 
front the question whether, having ac- 
cepted campaign funds from, for in- 
stance, the automobile industry, they 
must do that industry’s bidding on leg- 
islative matters? Or, having accepted 


campaign funds from labor, must they 
do labor’s bidding when the roll is called 


in Senate or House? 

In none of the questions I have raised 
fn this brief speech am I referring to 
any individual Member of Congress. 
‘This is not an individual matter. Every 
person in American public life is trapped 
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by a system which has encouraged the 
dominance of money in elections, which 
has permitted or even required public 
office to be placed on the auction block 
like a jewelry bauble—to be carried off 
by the highest bidder. 

Congress has traditionally taken unto 
itself the vital role of watchdog over ex- 
ecutive officers. Yet is morality di- 
visible? The author of the Sermon on 
the Mount thought that it was not. He 
laid down a principle of universality of 
conduct which has stirred mankind ever 
since. He said: 

Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me (Matthew 
25, v. 40). 

WHAT MOTIVES ARE MORE IMPORTANT 


Mr. President, public officials may 
act honestly or meanly, in the best pub- 
lic interest or on behalf of special privi- 
lege. Does it make sense to assume that 
in their actions they will be motivated 
by insignificant personal gifts, but not 
by the past or future campaign treasur- 
ies upon which their power depends? To 
assume this is to place the collection of a 
few gadgets and luxuries as a motive of 
human conduct above the ambition for 
success in a public career, for national 
stature, for power to affect public policy 
in a measure that no coat or rug or deep 
freeze can equal. 

In our political system today, Mr. 
President, the cost of such power and 
such ambition comes high. It is hardly 
to be compared with Mr. Goldfine’s oc- 
casional largess toward his old friends. 
For example, it has been estimated by 
responsible scholars, and by journals of 
information and public opinion, that 
some $200 million was spent in 1956 to 
elect public officials to high offices 
throughout our Nation. Until we do 
something about this, we shall be swat- 
ting flies instead of draining the swamp. 


REFORMS PROPOSED 


I have long advocated two proposals 
which I believe will ultimately be the 
tests of the sincerity of Congressional 
critics of Sherman Adams and such of 
his predecessors as Colonel Vaughn—be 
they on this or the other side of the 
aisle. 

First, there are the proposals which I 
presented to the McClellan committee 
on lobbying and campaign expenditures, 
at the time of the studies which grew 
out of the attempted $2,500 campaign 
contribution from natural-gas interests 
to the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Case]. These proposals would 
eliminate the present unhealthy and un- 
desirable reliance on huge privately col- 
lected campaign funds by having major 
essential expenditures for all Federal 
candidates underwritten by the Federal 
Government, as President Theodore 
Roosevelt recommended to Congress as 
early as 1907. 

Second, there are the proposals of my 
bill, S. 3979, to apply equal conflicts-of- 

principles to Members of Con- 
gress and to executive officials and to 
provide for disclosure of gifts and out- 
side income, 

Until Congress is willing to come to 
grips with proposals such as these— 
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which go to the crux of the relationship 
of money to politics in America, not only 
for the executive but for Congress it- 
self—and until some reforms such as 
these are enacted into law, rather than 
languishing unheard and unnoticed in 
committees, the recurring shrill denun- 
ciations in cases such as that of Harry 
Vaughn or Sherman Adams will, I fear, 
seem insincere and hypocritical to many 
thoughtful students of our public af- 
fairs. 

In conclusion, Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks a thoughtful and informative 
article from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 22, entitled “Some 
Gifts Always Cost More Than Their 
Price.” The author of the article, Mr. 
J. R. Wiggins, executive editor of the 
Washington Post, has tried to place in 
perspective the gifts and presents which 
are often showered on personages in pub- 
lic authority and power. I commend his 
cogent analysis to those who regard this 
problem as something to be decided by 
partisan speeches or political invective. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is no gift a grateful constituent can 
give a public man that will be worth as much 
to him as the ability to say truthfully that 
no gift was ever given him. 

Sherman Adams today no doubt would be 
the first to subseribe to this view. This ad- 
monition ought to head any manual describ- 
ing the ethics of gift giving to those in public 
life, 

Views on the subject, however, have been 
almost as many as the men who have held 
public office. Most official views lie some- 
where between those of Thomas Jefferson and 
those of Ulysses S. Grant. 

Thomas Jefferson paid for gift of Cheshire 
cheese by the pound, and turned over to the 
Government the stud fees obtained from an 
Arabian stallion given him by a foreign 
government. General Grant accepted almost 
anything offered him, without a qualm. 

Political safety clearly lies in turning down 
all gifts. It is hard to find a safe and clear 
line anywhere short of that drastic and 
clearly discernible prohibition. 

President Eisenhower's statement of the 
differences between bribes and friendly gifts 
may be a fair definition legally, but, unfor- 
tunately, gifts can be dangerous to public 
policy in whatever friendly instincts and self- 
lees purposes they originate. And even gifts 
can have other purposes and objects. 

GRATEFUL GRANT 

Gifts and not bribes, as such, fouled up 
General Grant who was, by his own lights 
and by many other standards, an honest man. 
Of him, Parrington has said: 

“He was a materialistic hero of a mate- 
rialistic generation. He was dazzled by 
wealth and power, and after years of bitter 
poverty he sat down in the lap of luxury 
with huge content. He took what the gods 
sent, and if houses and fast horses and 
wines and cigars were showered upon him 
he accepted them as a child would accept 
gifts from a fairy godmother. He had had 
enough of skimping meanness; with his gen- 
eration he wanted to slough off the drabness 
of the frontier; he wanted the good things 
of life that had so long been denied him, and 
he was not scrupulous about looking a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

“He sought out the company of rich men. 
He was never happier than when enjoying the 
luxury of Jay Cooke’s mansion in Philadel- 
phia or riding with A. T. Stewart in Central 
Park. * * * He accepted gifts with both 
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hands, and he seems never to have suspected 
the price that would be exacted of the Presi- 
dent for the presents to the general. 

“He never realized how great a bill was 
sent to the American people for the wine he 
drank or the cigars he smoked with his 
wealthy hosts; yet if the wine had been 
molten gold and the cigars platinum they 
would have been far cheaper. 


THE PRICE OF FREE CIGARS 


“In return for a few boxes of choice Ha- 
vanas, Jay Cooke laid his hands on millions 
of acres of western lands for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. It was the way of the gilded 
age, and Grant was only doing what all his 
friends and associates were doing. If he ac- 
cepted a $50,000 house in Philadelphia, his 
comrade, General Sherman, accepted a 
$100,000 house in Washington. Such gifts 
were not bribes; they were open and above- 
board; it was a free and easy way of the times. 
What the age was careless about is the fact 
that it is hard to refuse a reasonable request 
from one’s fairy godmother, and what the 
general never understood is that if one is 
President, such a godmother is certain to be a 
very dangerous member of the family.” 

No, the distinction between gifts and 
bribes, so far as the public risks are in- 
volved, is not so easily made. Both can 
menace the public welfare and the reputa- 
tion of recipients—different as they may be 
legally and morally. 


HARD CHOICE 


What is the public man to do? Citizens 
of all descriptions, old friends of younger 
days and utter strangers alike, press about 
him, gifts in hand. They wish to honor the 
office he graces. They desire to show their 
good will. They seek to draw notice to 
themselves. They hope to advertise a prod- 
uct. They are anxious to publicize a good 
cause. Perhaps some of them wish to buy 
influence * * * but which ones? What isa 
public man to do? 

Turning down all gifts is not easy. The 
rejection of a gift carries with it an implied 
reproach to the would-be donor; it is as 
much as to say that the sought-for object 
is influence or bribery. Or the rejection of 
a modest gift may chill the warmth which 
ought to prevail between the people and 
elected servants. Or a stiff and stuffy decli- 
nation of an accustomed exchange between 
friends may make public life a dreary affair 
indeed. Worse yet, the hospitality that 
would not be questioned in other circum- 
stances may become as dangerous as gifts 
of greater value. 

Perhaps it could be safely said, however, 
that the danger varies in direct proportion 
as the gift’s value varies; and in the same 
degree that the donor’s opportunity to 
profit by favor varies. The safest gift is the 
gift of no intrinsic value given by the citi- 
zen who has nothing to gain from govern- 
mental favor; the most dangerous, the gift 
of great value from a citizen who has a 
greal deal to gain as a litigant or as a sup- 
plicant for governmental favor. 

The danger differs, in addition, in accord- 
ance with the publicity and the secrecy at- 
tending the gift. Gifts by groups of citizens 
and associations of firms probably are less 
objectionable than gifts by individuals and 
individual companies. 

The White House is plagued by thousands 
of gifts, more calculated to reward the 
donor by publicity than to gratify the re- 
cipient, and these are hardly open to the 
objections that He against gifts of other 
kinds. Where they are not of great value, 
however, they often are of such a com- 
mercial nature that the dignity of the Goy- 
ernment would be better served if they 
were banned. Where they are of substantial 
value they may be inappropriate on that 
ground alone, 

The Presidency has another sort of gift 
with which to cope—that conferred by one 
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head of state upon another. Most of the 
time, embarrassment on this count can be 
escaped by making the gift the property of 
the Nation—as many of the Presidents have 
done. 

There is one kind of gift which surely is 
not at all objectionable, the gift to be used 
in public institutions: furniture and 
chandeliers for public buildings, rugs for 
public places. The White House has many 
such gifts and they reflect no discredit either 
on the Presidents who have received them or 
the private persons who have donated them. 
Here is one way of showing respect for the 
office and its temporary tenant that is with- 
out reproach. 

Can troublesome gifts be stopped by law 
or by Executive order? The idea has been 
entertained. The statutes, of course, cover 
outright corruption and bribery as well as 
gifts which Congress has deemed inappropri- 
ate (originating with foreign governments). 
Perhaps, but not all gifts to public men are 
as simple and straightforward as those 
Sherman Adams received. 

What about the gift of social standing 
and prestige? How could it be outlawed? 
What about the gift that may consist of 
lucrative private jobs for relatives or for 
friends? What about the gift which is no 
more tangible than the expectation of a 
soft berth after Government service—in case 
of political misfortune? 

Congress has at least been worrying about 
{ts own special type of gift—the campaign 
contribution—and about the favors that 
Congressmen do to reward past contributions 
and recommend future ones, 

Whatever laws are made or rules adopted, 
fn future as in the past, much no doubt 
must be left to the conscience of the public 
man. Appropriate standards, in fact, may 
not always be exactly the same. Each pub- 
lic man helps build his public legend. His 
public has a right to insist that his public 
acts be in conformity with it. And he will 
feel the reproaches of national opinion as 
his acts are at variance with the legend, the 
image that he has helped construct. 

Favors extended and received by a Jimmy 
Walker will not excite quite the same furor 
as those extended or received by a Sherman 
Adams. 

Fundamentally, in a free and democratic 
society, the philosophical objection to ex- 
changes of gifts between citizens and. public 
servants arises in the favoritism and dis- 
crimination that such a relationship implies. 
Each citizen, in relation to officials, ought 
to stand on equal footing; but when one ap- 
plicant for the attention of a public official 
is a citizen who has showered him with 
gifts and the other is a citizen who has given 
him nothing, there is a plain danger of dis- 
crimination. 

Gifts, of course, are not the only things 
that endanger this equality. Long acquaint- 
ance, friendship, intimate association, old 
school ties, blood relation, and a hundred 
other aspects of life impair the ideal equal- 
ity of all citizens before the laws and the 
men who administer the laws. 

Gifts, however, are one conspicuous and 
avoidable menace to impartial administra- 
tion of Government. They always will be 
looked upon with suspicion and uneasiness 
that rises as they increase im value to the 
recipient and in proportion as the donor is 
in a position to profit by favor. 

There may be other public issues and con- 
cerns of great importance from which at- 
tention is momentarily diverted by such 
excursions as those into which the Harris 
committee has led the country. 

This is not an unimportant matter, how- 
ever.. Citizens are properly coneerned with 
the behavior of public men in those areas 
of everyday life where the common citizen 
is as good a judge of motives and purposes 
as the most favored citizen. 
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The people know, instinctively, that Jef- 
ferson was right when he said: “The whole 
art of government consists in the art of 
being honest.” They are rightly anxious 
that the practice of the art marks their 
public affairs. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. In addition, the 
leader of at least one major interest 
group in our country has indorsed the 
proposal made by Theodore Roosevelt 
half a century ago and which I have em- 
bodied in legislation, This man is Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO. In an editorial written for the 
April 1956 issue of the AFL-CIO Ameri- 
can Federationist, Mr. Meany asked: 


Might it not therefore, be a good idea for 
Congress to provide by law for Government 
financing of campaigns for Federal office, as 
proposed in S. 3242, a bill introduced by 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER and cosponsored 
by Senators MORSE, Murray, DOUGLAS, SPARK~ 
MAN, MANSFIELD, LANGER and HUMPHREY? 

If Congress refused to adopt such a law, 
might it not then consider limiting all cam- 
paign contributions to a maximum of $1? 


Mr. Meany’s attitude is heartening to 
me, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his editorial from the American Federa- 
tionist be printed in the Recorp, along 
with my letter to him commenting on 
the editorial, which is dated March 29, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Marcu 29, 1956. 
Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Meany: I was very pleased to see 
your kind reference to my bill for Federal 
assistance in campaign financing in your edi- 
torial in the American Federationist for 
April. As you recognize in your editorial, 
such & step will, in the long run, prove to be 
the only effective means of freeing our politi- 
cal parties and their candidates for public 
effice from their present unhealthy reliance 
on vast private campaign funds, 

In spite of efforts which are continually 
made to shift attention to the relatively 
modest campaign contributions collected by 
organized working people, your editorial 
position shows that labor itself recognizes 
that average men and women can never com- 
pete in this respect with the wealth of own- 
ers and managers of business enterprises, 
whose candidates for public office are in- 
variably far better financed. 

While I believe that President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s proposal, as embodied in my bill, 
is the ultimate solution fo the financing of 
modern election campaigns, I have intro- 
duced two more modest proposals which 
could be enacted in connection with clean- 
elections legislation this year. One of these 
would make federally paid radio and televi- 
sion broadcast time, worth up to $1 million, 
available equally to both major parties. The 
other would permit individual campaign 
contributions up to $10 a person to be taken 
as a tax credit (not a deduction from in- 
come) against Federal income taxes. 

I hope that these two proposals, which are 
designed to bring more democratic means of 
financing and more equality to our electoral 
processes, will also win the support of your 
great organization. 

Again, I appreciate the public-spirited and 
forward-Iooking interest which you have 
taken in the graye problem of election 
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Tue LOBBY PROBE 
(By George Meany) 

A special Senate committee has been au- 
thorized to undertake a full-scale investi- 
gation of political contributions by big 
business. This investigation was touched 
off by sensational disclosures regarding the 
lobbying activities of gas and oil interests, 
President Eisenhower found these activities 
20 reprehensible that he vetoed the bill 
freeing natural gas producers from Federal 
price regulation on that very account. 

The AFL-CIO heartily supports this Sen- 
ate investigation. Despite the law forbid- 
ding political contributions by corporations, 
it is common knowledge in Washington that 
big business interests have financed political 
campaigns of individual candidates and 
political organizations through various legal 
loopholes, 

Frequently these contributions have been 
made in the name of corporation executives 
and members of their families. It was not 
until Senator Francis Casz, of South 
Dakota, told the Senate he had been offered 
a $2,500 campaign contribution by a lawyer 
representing a gas producer, in the expecta- 
tion that the Senator would vote for the 
bill desired by the gas lobby, that the 
scandalous nature of big business influence 
upon the legislative process was brought 
forcibly to public attention. 

Since the Senate investigation was au- 
thorized, it has been stated in the press 
that the committee would inquire into 
political contributions by labor organiza- 
tions as well as big business. One of the 
committee members, Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona, has publicly announced 
that he will insist that the investigation be 
broadened to include unions. 

Labor welcomes such an investigation. 
The AFL-CIO, in accordance with the law, 
files with Congress a complete record of 
all funds it receives in $1 voluntary political 
contributions from its members and alf 
expenditures from those funds. There is 
nothing secret in these activities, which are 
completely open and aboveboard. 

Before the merger both the AFL and CIO 
maintained separate political committees 
which collected campaign contributions 
from members and made expenditures in be- 
half of candidates from both parties who 
received labor endorsements. Since the 
merger the AFL-CIO has established the 
committee on political education to carry 
on the same work. 

We are proud of the records of these com- 
mittees. With the help of State organ- 
izations, they have endorsed candidates for 
public office with outstanding records of 
public service. 

Perhaps an attempt will be made to in- 
dicate that labor’s campaign contributions 
to candidates, in the aggregate, matched 
those of business contributors. Such efforts 
will be doomed to failure, because the fact 
is that labor has never succeeded in raising 
by voluntary contributions more than a 
small fraction of the total amounts ex- 
pended in any campaign. 

It is to the best interests of democracy 
that the cost of campaigns be financed by 
as Many voters as possible, because this 
helps to arouse the political consciousness 
and responsibility of the great masses of 
the American electorate. It is also obvious- 
ly in the national interest to prevent a few 
large campaign contributors from domi- 
nating the selection and election of candi- 
dates for public office. 

Might it not, therefore, be a good idea for 
Congress to provide by law for Govern- 
ment financing of campaigns for Federal 
Office, as proposed in S. 3242, a bill intro- 
duced by Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER and 
cosponsored by Senators MORSE, Murray, 
DOUGLAS, SPARKMAN, MANSFIELD, LANGER, and 
HUMPHREY? If Congress refuses to adopt 
such a law, might it not then consider 
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limiting all campaign contributions to a 
maximum of $1? 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a report by the distin- 
guished newsman, Roscoe Drummond, 
which appeared in the Oregon Journal 
of Portland, of June 11, 1958, be printed 
in the Recorp, along with an editorial 
from the New York Daily News of June 
13, 1958, entitled “Gander Wants No 
Sauce.” In addition, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp excerpts from the news 
broadcast of Mr. Eric Sevareid, the well- 
known news analyst on June 11, 1958. 
I further ask to include, from the Oregon 
Journal of June 16, 1958, an editorial en- 
titled “Legislation Not the Answer.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of June 11, 1958] 
Brit Wovutp Have CONGRESS TAKE DOSE OF 
Own MEDICINE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat of Oregon, may not be add- 
ing to his popularity with his colleagues, but 
he is taking a step which can help the whole 
Federal Government. 

In a bill he is introducing in the Senate 
this afternoon, Senator NEUBERGER is putting 
this simple and reasonable proposition to the 
Members of Congress: Take your own medi- 
cine—or else. 

This all has to do with conflict of interest 
and that complex of laws designed to keep 
public officials from having private interests 
which could conflict with their public duty. 

You will recall with what zest, virtue, even 
sm Senate committees cross-examine 
executive appointees to see if their ownership 
holdings might at some time under some cir- 
cumstances unduly infiuence a decision this 
official might be called upon to make. And 
if the mood of the Senate committee is that 
he better sell his stock, he better sell it what- 
ever the effect on his company or on him- 
self—or he will be off to a bad start. 

But, somehow, during all these years of 
eagerly applying the conflict of interest law 
to others, members of Congress have never 
applied it to themselves. 

Senator NEUBERGER rightly asks: Why not? 

‘The case for applying the conflict of inter- 
est statutes to Congress is unexceptionable. 

If a Defense Department official shouldn't 
make contracts with a company in which he 
has stock, should a Senator be free to make 
laws for a business in which he has an in- 
terest? 

But he is free to do so—and he does. 

Recently a Defense official was raked over 
the coals because, haying something to do 
with ordering military uniforms, it was 
found that his wife was engaged in manu- 
facturing uniforms. There are wives of 
Members of Congress who are engaged in 
business on which their husbands legislate. 

Nothing is done about that. 

A member of the Federal Communications 
Commission must not own radio or TV stock 
because he regulates the industry, but mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Committees 
on Interstate Commerce, in charge of leg- 
islation for the industry, can own radio and 
TV stock. 

The Congressional conflict of interest is 
almost unending. 

Members of Congress are engaged in the 
oil business and they vote legislation giving 
special tax provisions to the oil industry. 

The are engaged in farming and they vote 
on farm subsidies, 

They take legal fees from the railroads 
and legislate on railroads, 
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They are publishers and they vote on sec- 
ond-class postal rates for their publications. 

They are lecturers and they take lecture 
fees from groups who are affected by their 
legislation. 

They are lawyers and they make money 
from a wide range of clients who have a 
stake in legislation. 

There is plenty of conflict of interest 
among Members of Congress. If conflict of 
interest can be guarded against by law—as 
Congress evidently thinks it can in the exec- 
utive branch of Government—ought it not to 
be similarly guarded against in the legisla- 
tive branch? 

That’s what Senator NEUBERGER is asking. 
It will be revealing to see how the Senate 
and House respond. 

“I hold no brief for these existing conflict 
of interest statutes, which have been sub- 
jected to much criticism,” Mr. NEUBERGER 
points out. “My immediate purpose is only 
to present the principle of equal treatment 
for elected and appointed officers of our 
Government and I do not wish to compli- 
cate this by simultaneously rewriting the 
existing rules.” 

In this area of conflict of interest it 
seems elemental that all ought to take the 
same medicine. If, for any reason, Congress 
is not prepared to take its own medicine, it 
ought to change the prescription. 

[From the New York Daily News of June 13, 
1958] 


GANDER WANTS No SAUCE 


To the surprise of few, if any, Washington 
dopesters give Senator RicHarp L, NEU- 
BERGER’S conflict-of-interest bill little chance 
of passing Congress, 

The Oregon Democrat points out that offi- 
cials in the Government’s executive branch 
have to get rid of any business connections 
which might influence their official acts— 
remember former Defense Charles 
E. Wilson’s General Motors stocks that he 
had to unload? 


NEUBERGER’S RIGHT, BUT— 


So, NEUBERGER, on the theory that what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
has introduced a bill requiring Members of 
Congress to part company with stocks, prop- 
erties, businesses, law clients, and so on, 
that might influence their votes. 

He’s right, of course; but if this gander 
consents to be garnished with this sauce, a 
near-miracle will have come to pass. 


CBS Rapio NEWS ANALYSIS FOR JUNE 11, 1958 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


Good evening. Henry Adams once wrote 
that people are always being deceived by 
the illusion that power in the hands of 
friends is an advantage to them. Mr. Sher- 
man Adams, of the White House, has power 
in his hands, probably as much practical po- 
litical power as anybody in the Capital. And 
he is the friend of Mr. Bernard Goldfine, of 
Boston, a man with various business irons in 
various fires. Question: Has Mr. Goldfine’s 
friendship with Mr. Adams been an advan- 
tage to Mr. Goldfine, beyond the natural 
joys of friendship for its own sweet sake? 
Mr. Goldfine’s lawyers say “No.” Mr. Adams 
will say “No.” Mr. Hagerty says Mr. Adams 
enjoys the President’s confidence. The 
House subcommittee counsel implies that 
the hotel suites occupied by Mr. Adams, at, it 
says, Mr. Goldfine’s expense, indicate that 
the answer to the question is, “Yes.” The 
Capital awaits proof, whether or not Henry 
Adams’ maxim pertains in this case. 

Right in the middle of all this, just as 
everybody is bracing himself for another 
Congressional “orgy of morality,” as Swin- 
burne put it—(very handy thing, Bartlett’s 
Quotations)—right in the middle of it all, 
Oregon’s Senator NEUBERGER has committed 
something akin to booing the preacher. Mr. 
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NEUBERGER seems to have a simple, logical 
mind, which will get him nowhere in politics. 

He has raised a simple, logical point as 
shattering as that of the child who pointed 
out that the emperor had no clothes. How, 
he is saying, can Congressmen tear the liver 
and lights out of administration officials for 
mixing up their private business and their 
public duties, when Congressmen themselves 
do this all the time—dozens of them? The 
Senator is introducing a bill to apply the 
conflict-of-interest laws to Senators and 
Members of the House. 

For, as Mr. Roscoe Drummond recalls for 
us, Congressmen who own oil and gas wells 
are always voting on oil and gas legislation; 
Congressmen who own newspapers vote on 
the postal-rate laws; Congressmen with 
farms devise and vote on farm subsidies, and 
s0 it goes. It’s the old question—who’s 
watching the watchmen? Congressmen, 
when pressed, usually answer this by de- 
claring that the voters, the good people of 
the great State of, have passed upon their 
moral character, and there is no higher 
earthly judge. But somehow this sounds a 
bit weak. 

Well, maybe Mr. NEUBERGER should go fur- 
ther and submit another bill (it will have 
about as much chance of passage as his pres- 
ent one), a bill based on the recommenda- 
tion of the New York publisher, Mr. Alfred 
Knopf. For some weeks, Mr. Knopf has 
been proposing a permanent standing com- 
mittee of leading citizens to investigate Con- 
gress; they wouldn't have the power of sub- 
pena, of course, unless Mr. NEUBERGER could 
fix that, but if they do things the way Con- 
gressional committees often do things, they 
could have great fun leaking accusations to 
the press and great fun watching the accusee 
trying to make his denial catch up with the 
accusation. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of June 16, 1958] 


LEGISLATION NOT THE ANSWER 


We're not sure just what Senator RICHARD 
NEUBERGER had in mind when he introduced 
& bill which would apply the conflict-of- 
interest principle to Members of Congress. 

It is doubtful Senator NEUBERGER believes 
his bill will become law—at least not at this 
session. If, however, his idea was to call to 
attention the double standard which Con- 
gress maintains on this issue and to spot- 
light some of the incongruities in the matter, 
then his mission already is accomplished. 

Conflict-of-interest laws are those designed 
to prevent private interests of public officials 
from conflicting with the public duty which 
they are sworn to perform. 

Roscoe Drummond, Journal columnist, re- 
cently noted “with what zest, virtue even 
smugness Senate committees cross-examine 
Executive appointees to see if thier owner- 
ship holdings might at some time under 
some circumstances unduly influence a deci- 
sion this official might be called upon to 
make.” 

At the same time he also noted that Con- 
gressional conflict of interest is almost un- 
ending—Members who are engaged in the 
oil business who vote legislation giving spe- 
cial tax provisions to the oil industry, Mem- 
bers engaged in farming who vote on farm 
subsidies, Members who take legal fees from 
railroads and legislate on railroads and so on. 

Then he asks why, if conflict of interest 
can be controlled by law, as Congress appar- 
ently thinks it can in the executive branch, 
it should not also be guarded in the legisla- 
tive branch. 

The question is perfectly legitimate. Con- 
flict of interest has no more justification in 
Congress than it does on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Defense De- 
partment, or other executive office. 
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But we doubt whether the answer to the 
problem lies in the field of legislation. If a 
Congressman or an executive-department 
appointee has it within him to use his posi- 
tion to further his personal interests, or those 
of his friends or clients in contravention of 
his sworn duty, then he will be a poor ap- 
pointee or Congressman whether or not there 
is a conflict-of-interest law on the statute 
books. 

The vigilant Senators required Charles E. 
Wilson, former Secretary of Defense, to dis- 
pose of his General Motors stock because 
that corporation had and was eligible for 
additional defense contracts. Yet the same 
Senators did not require Neil McElroy, for- 
mer president of Procter & Gamble, to dis- 
pose of his stock in that corporation. Are 
the good Senators suggesting that members 
of our Armed Forces no longer take baths? 

The problem is not unlike that involved 
in the picking of a jury. In the eyes of some 
attorneys, an unprejudiced juror is one who 
has never read anything, who has no friends 
or relatives, who has never done anything— 
in fact one whose mind is a total blank at 
the time the trial starts. We pray that our 
fate never rests in the hands of such a juror. 

There are some rather obvious examples of 
what should not be done. We would not, for 
example, have appointed the late Al Capone 
to head up the FBI. Probably a broker of 
television stations would be better left off 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
and we would think it poor policy to appoint 
an avowed enemy of public power to a power 
agency. 

But leaving aside the extremes, the con- 
flict-of-interest laws fall into the category 
of attempts to achieve morality and ethical 
conduct through legislation. It can't be 
done. 

Appoint and elect the best men available 
and then watch them like a hawk. No law 
will ever take the place of public vigilance. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
for the thought-provoking address he 
has just delivered, and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the sentiments he has 
expressed—and particularly to view with 
some alarms the failure of Members of 
Congress to understand the very difficult 
position in which they place themselves 
when they carry on, before governmental 
bureaus, many of the same activities 
which cause them to complain about 
Mr. Adams. I wonder if the Senator 
would not agree with me that the biblical 
injunction about the mote in our 
brother’s eye and the beam in our own 
would be a good text for our colleagues, 
both in the other body and in the Senate, 
to consider in connection with this 
subject. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I could not agree 
more fully with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, who, I may add, 
is my only present cosponsor in connec- 
tion with Senate bill 3979, to apply equal 
conflict-of-interest principles to Mem- 
bers of Congress and to executive officials 
generally. I particularly welcome the 
Senator’s comments, 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, there is 
a rule of the Senate which calls upon a 
Member to reveal a conflict-of-interest, 
and therefore disqualify himself from 
voting, or, in the alternative, at least to 
reveal such interest before he casts his 
vote. Is the Senator aware of such a 
rule? 


I am happy to 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I am aware that 
there is such a rule; but it is my under- 
standing that, with respect to most, if 
not all, of us, it is honored much more 
in the breach than in the observance 
thereof. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I recall my astonishment, as a new Sena- 
tor, at hearing the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], when the postal 
rate bill was under discussion, state to 
the Senate that because he owned a 
newspaper in Virginia he was disqualify- 
ing himself from voting on that measure, 
which affected the postal rates paid by 
newspapers. I thought that was a fine 
thing for Senator BYRD to do. I had not 
appreciated until then that there was 
such a rule in the Senate; but I do not 
recall any other instance in the past 2 
years in which it has been applied. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I, too, share the 
admiration of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for what the senior Senator 
from Virginia did. I should like to add 
a further thought. We seem to have 
set up a double standard of morality in 
American politics. Let me explain what 
I mean. It is regarded as sinful, for 
example, for Sherman Adams to have 
accepted a rug from Mr. Goldfine. I do 
not support that action. I do not defend 
it. I believe that Mr. Adams showed 
great indiscretion, and certainly very 
poor judgment, when he accepted such 
gifts. Apparently it would have been 
perfectly legal if Mr. Goldfine had given 
$50,000 to the campaign fund of Sher- 
man Adams’ master, President Eisen- 
hower, when he ran for President of the 
United States. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has pending a bill which would rem- 
edy the situation with respect to cam- 
paign contributions and put them on a 
better basis, by allowing a tax credit for 
small campaign contributions. The Sen- 
ator feels—and I share his views—that 
that would make it unnecessary, as a 
practical matter, to raise very large sums 
for campaign expenditures from wealthy 
individuals. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. There can be no 
question about that. The bill referred 
to is pending in committee. I am also 
the author of a proposal under which 
the Federal Government would under- 
write campaign expenditures, as Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt requested in a 
message to Congress in 1907. 

I wish to conclude by emphasizing one 
particular inconsistency, which seems to 
me to be the root of much of the cor- 
ruption in American politics. It is pos- 
sible for Congress to become terribly ex- 
ercised about a deepfreeze to Colonel 
Vaughan, under the Truman adminis- 
tration, and about a rug and hotel suites 
for Sherman Adams under the Eisen- 
hower administration. Yet William S. 
White, the author of a definitive book on 
the United States Senate, has written 
that it takes approximately $200,000 in 
a campaign fund to elect a Senator in 
an average State, and a million dollars 
in a popuious State. 

So long as we permit these huge cam- 
paign funds in American politics, to 
which big business and big industry and 
trade-union educational funds can con- 
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tribute, it seems to me that when we be- 
come excited over trivial things, we are, 
to repeat, swatting at flies instead of 
draining the swamp. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. I agree 
thoroughly with the Senator. I believe 
he knows that there is pending before 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service on which we both serve, a bill 
which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and which proposes to estab- 
lish a code of ethics for Government em- 
ployees. I do not know at the moment 
whether the code mentions elected public 
officials. I wonder whether the Senator 
would give some thought to whether we 
might interest our colleagues on that 
committee to report a bill, with suitable 
amendments, on that subject, before 
Congress adjourns at this session. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe we should 
work toward that end. One reason the 
bill has not moved thus far in commit- 
tee is that it does not contain any en- 
forcement provisions. In other words, 
it is toothless, as only a mere statement 
of principles, As I understand, it applies 
to the lesser bureaucrats, rather than 
persons in higher positions. It should 
contain some enforcement clauses. 

Mr. CLARK. I suspect that the Sena- 
tor agrees with me that that kind of long 
range governmental reform takes sev- 
eral sessions of Congress to bring about. 
I hope that my good friend from Oregon 
will still be here when the reforms which 
he espouses with such logic and persua- 
sion, become law. I commend him for 
his interest in this subject, and I point 
out again that, although it may take a 
long time to accomplish such reforms, we 
should nevertheless start somewhere. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I believe he has made a chrono- 
logical underestimate with respect to the 
time element involved. It was in 1907, 
over a half century ago, that Theodore 
Roosevelt, one of our most vigorous and 
illustrious Presidents, became concerned 
about the dominance of campaign funds 
in American political life. That was be- 
fore the days of radio and television and 
the other mass media of communications. 

Mr. CLARK. That was before Cadil- 
lacs, too. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not know if 
it was before Cadillacs or vicuna coats, 
but certainly it was before the day 
of multi-million-dollar campaign funds. 
That was 51 years ago. Nevertheless, 
this proposal, which originated with a 
great President, whose centennial we 
are celebrating, still languishes in com- 
mittee and still has not come to life. 
The recent episode concerning Sherman 
Adams should give Congress the impetus, 
once and for all, to banish the impor- 
tance and the dominance of large politi- 
cal campaign contributions in American 
public life. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
paN in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the Senate still 
proceeding with the transaction of morn- 
ing business? We have had 2 speeches 
now, which have lasted for 45 minutes, 
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when we are supposed to be operating 
under the 3-minute rule. Are we still 
operating under the heading of morning 
business? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania had no intention of violating 
the 3-minute rule. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have addressed 
a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. 
The junior Senator from Virginia must 
attend in another place and his oppor- 
tunity to speak to the Senate is limited. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pre- 
vious speaker was speaking for a longer 
period under unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator who 
is about to speak will limit himself to 
the 3-minute rule, I have no objection. 
I call attention to the fact that the pre- 
vious speakers took 45 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia that the junior Senator from 
Oregon, who was the preceding speaker, 
obtained unanimous consent to speak for 
an additional 10 minutes. I believe he 
did not exceed the additional time limit. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
The Senator from Mississippi {Mr. 
Stennis] also obtained unanimous con- 
sent to speak for a longer time. 


PROPOSED HOUSING ACT OF 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed Housing Act of 1958 will be be- 
fore the Senate within a few days. 
This bill has been painstakingly put to- 
gether under the leadership of the emi- 
nent junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], whose position as a housing 
expert is unparalleled in this body. It 
has been one of my greatest pleasures as 
a new Senator to explore this compli- 
cated field under his leadership and 
guidance. 

The bill is a complex one. It is, per- 
haps, most complex in the fundamental 
changes made in the public housing 
program in an effort to revive a program 
which is needed more than ever, but 
which has been gradually dying in the 
past few years. Testimony before our 
subcommittee indicated very strongly 
that public housing was dying from 
strangulation with redtape and from 
suffocation under the tight controls of a 
Washington bureaucracy. 

Perhaps the best brief guide to an 
understanding of this bill is an address 
delivered last night by the able Senator 
from Alabama before the National 
Housing Conference here in Washing- 
ton. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
corporate in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the text of the Senator’s ad- 
dress and commend it for the study of 
my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am again honored by your invitation to 
address the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference. 

It has been my privilege to address you 
many times. Usually, your annual meeting 
takes place at a critical stage of the legisla- 
tive year. This year is no exception. 
last Thursday, I reported a Banking and 
rency Committee bill to the Senate. It is 
now on the Senate Calendar and will be 
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debated in the near future. If enacted, it 
will become the Housing Act of 1958. If its 
major provisions are retained—and I am 
hopeful they will be—this year’s housing 
act will be one of the most fundamental, 
and far reaching, enactments in many years. 

The committee bill is, in my judgment, 
sound in its basic policy direction, and 
eminently practical in its approach. Its 
general purpose is to take another step for- 
ward toward achieving the policy, set forth 
in the Housing Act of 1949, of decent housing 
for all of our people. 

The bill is practical in its approach, for 
it depends primarily on local initiative and 
responsibility. 

Another way of describing the theme of 
this year’s bill is that it attempts to cut 
redtape, and decentralize Federal housing 
programs, wherever feasible. 

The present status of housing has both its 
encouraging and discouraging aspects. 

The Census Bureau reported over 1 mil- 
lion new nonfarm households formed in 1957. 
This compares with the production of less 
than 1 million new homes for the same 
period. This means that we are still losing 
ground in trying to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing Nation. 

Moreover, on the qualitative side, the 
Census Bureau reported the continuing 
existence of 13 million substandard dwelling 
units in the United States—roughly one- 
fourth of the total inventory. A generation 
ago, one-third of the Nation was ill-housed. 
Today, one-fourth of the Nation is ill-housed. 
This slight improvement should give little 
comfort to the wealthiest and most power- 
ful Nation on earth. 

Faced with these realities, it is imperative 
that more and more people at the grassroots 
become aware of the basic need for good 
housing programs, that they speak out in 
loud and clear voices. Dedicated organiza- 
tions like yours offer a medium for this im- 
portant task. It is to the great credit of 
your own National Housing Conference that 
it has contributed so much to better hous- 
ing for America’s less fortunate families. 

When all is said and done, the realization 
of the need, coupled with a spirit of dedica- 
tion to do something about it, constitute 
the ingredients of success in influencing na- 
tional policy. 

The committee bill now on the calendar 
is not the first housing bill this year. Earlier 
this year, you will recall, the Congress en- 
acted, with bipartisan support—in fact, 
with only one lonely dissenting voice—an 
antirecession housing measure. 

The results have been very encouraging. 
FHA applications for insurance and VA re- 
quests for appraisal have increased rapidly. 
Even the building industry itself seems a 
little surprised at the success of the program, 
The main reason why it went through Con- 
gress, in record time, and has since done such 
a good job, is that it is based upon what I 
believe is sound policy. The entire bill was 
directed at the great unmet market for low- 
and medium-priced homes, As you know, 
this is an old and familiar tune I have been 
playing for some time. 

I still do not understand, however, why the 
President is so troubled by Congressional 
action in the field of housing. Despite the 
speed and unanimity with which the Con- 
gress adopted the emergency housing bill, 
the President waited until the 11th hour 
before he signed it; and in signing it, he 
voiced extensive objections to its main fea- 
tures. Now that the beneficial results of the 
Emergency Housing Act are becoming evi- 
dent, I hope the White House will concede 
that the Congress has some understanding of 
the Nation’s housing needs. 

I have been somewhat amused by that part 
of the press which originally attacked the 


emergency housing bill, but now that it has 
worked so well, cali it a statesmanlike admin- 
istration act. 
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‘The bill now on the Senate Calendar is also 
a good bill, and it deserves the same kind of 
bipartisan support accorded the Emergency 
Housing Act. 


The Subcommittee on Housing, after long 
and serious discussion, assembled an omni- 
bus bill, In general terms, the bill has these 
objectives: 

It would make a long-term commitment 
toward the support of urban renewal. 

It would expand and strengthen programs 
such as low-rent public housing, relocation 
housing, and rental housing generally, which 
are indispensable to the ultimate success of 
urban renewal. 

It would create a new FHA title for elderly 


persons. 

It would broaden the scope of college 
housing. 

It would extend and strengthen many 
other activities such as title I home improve- 
ment, military housing, and farm housing 
research. 

Now, for a few minutes, let us examine 
some of the highlights of the bill, and see if 
it deserves—as I think it does—the same 
bipartisan support given to the emergency 
housing legislation. 

In the urban renewal title of the bill, the 
committee recommends that the Federal 
Government make a 6-year commitment to 
the urban-renewal program, at an annual 
rate of $350 million in grant authorization, 
which could be increased to $500 million a 
year if necessary. The volume of current 
applications proves that the urban-renewal 
program could have used up to $500 million 
this year. Thus, the committee recommen- 
dation is based on a reasonable forecast of 
future needs. Anything less would be a be- 
trayal of our promise in the Housing Act of 
1949 to rid the American cities of slums and 
blight. 

The administration also requests a 6-year 
program but at an annual rate of $250 mil- 
lion for 3 years, which would be reduced to 
$200 million for the last 3 years. Moreover, 
the administration would increase the local 
share of the cost from one-third to one-half. 
The overwhelming majority of witnesses 
testifying before our subcommittee, in the 
field in the autumn and recently here in 
Washington, state categorically that a reduc- 
tion in the Federal share would virtually 
choke off the Federal program. 

In fact, in view of the upsurge of interest 
in urban renewal in all parts of the country, 
I am confident that the committee bill will 
win broad support in the Congress. 

More money, however, is not all that is 
needed to make urban renewal work. A pro- 
vision in this year's bill would speed up tne 
whole renewal process by cutting red-tape 
and simplifying the requirements of the ur- 
ban renewal plan. Another provision per- 
mits a slight expansion in the use of urban 
renewal funds for commercial and industrial 
redevelopment. 

At long last, the need for community-wide 
planning is recognized. Planning grants for 
community renewal programs would become 
available for the first time, Following adop- 
tion of this new type of programing, as 
well as the existing planning for general 
neighborhood renewal, credit for noncash 
grants-in-aid would be available over a 5- 
year period prior to the signing of the loan 
and grant contract. 

These urban renewal amendments are, I 
believe, fundamentally sound and defensible, 
They could stimulate a great deal of activity 
in all parts of the country, especially in 
small- and medium-sized communities. But 
they depend in great measure on our finding 
an effective solution to a growing problem; 
namely, the problem of providing decent re- 
location housing for displaced families. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my con- 
viction that urban renewal wili succeed only 
to the extent that a successful solution is 
found for the relocation problem, 
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To meet this problem, the committee bill 
would: 

1. Provide relocation payments to any 
family displaced by governmental action in 
an urban renewal area, by code enforcement 
activities, or by a program of voluntary re- 
habilitation. 

2. Require a local public agency to give 
displaced business concerns a priority of op- 
portunity to relocate in the renewal area. 

3. Permit FHA section 221 housing for 
displaced families to be built anywhere 
within the environs of a community with an 
approved workable program. 

One of the most pressing needs in the 
housing fleld today is recognized by title II 
of the bill which would create a new and 
separate program for elderly persons housing. 
You may recall that 3 years ago the sub- 
committee prepared an extensive analysis of 
the problem, and in the following legislative 
year, I submitted a bill based upon this 
analysis. It was a recommendation that a 
new FHA section 229 be created especially for 
elderly persons. It lost in conference, in 
large measure because the administration felt 
that a special program for the elderly was not 
justified. 

This year, however, the administration 
has stated that such a new program is 
needed. If it does not change its mind 
again, I believe that we will now make great 
strides toward a realistic housing program 
for our elderly citizens. 

The differences between the administra- 
tion’s recommendation for housing for the 
elderly and mine are relatively minor. The 
administration thinks that all units in an 
elderly persons’ project should be designed 
exclusively for the elderly. I have come 
around to the view that it is undesirable to 
colonize the elderly, and I am therefore 
recommending that a project qualify for 
FHA insurance if at least 50 percent of the 
units are designed for the elderly. 

Another point on which we disagree is 
that the administration would confine the 
benefits of insurance to nonprofit organiza- 
tions. As a long-time advocate of getting 
private enterprise into the housing field as 
much as possible, I am recommending that 
profitmaking organizations be given an op- 
portunity to participate in the program. 

Another relatively minor difference is that 
I believe the valuation basis for insurance 
should be changed from value to replace- 
ment cost, in keeping with similar changes 
we have made for other programs. 

Perhaps no other housing program has 
stimulated such wide interest. Certainly 
this title of the bill should warrant wide 
support. 

Another major change proposed in this 
year’s bill concerns the college housing loan 
program. An amendment is included in the 
bill to add a new section to authorize Fed- 
eral loans to colleges for construction or 
rehabilitation of classrooms and other col- 
lege buildings. The authorization for this 
purpose would be $250 million, This 
amount would be in addition to the new 
authorization of $400 million proposed for 
the regular college housing loan program. 

You may recall last year when I spoke to 
you I promised that the committee would 
take a long look at the public housing pro- 
gram and come up with some new ideas for 
1958. 

I believe that we have found some new 
ideas, and I think they will work. 

Public housing has been in the doldrums 
for several years. Of the 70,000 low-rent 
units authorized in 1956, it is disappointing 
to find 2 years later that only 9,000 are 
under contract, and only 200 are under con- 
struction. Obviously, something has been 
wrong, and I think we have found what it is. 

Witnesses before our subcommittee dur- 
ing hearings last fall testified about the ex- 
cessive redtape and harmful effects of ex- 
cessive centralization. We were told that 
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local executive directors were unable to 
make any important decisions without 
clearing them with PHA. 

Now you and I know this was not the in- 
tent of the original Housing Act of 1937. 
The program was established as a local pro- 
gram, with local boards of directors, and 
locally appointed staffs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s part was to assist in financing the 
program by committing itself to paying off 
the initial construction and development 
cost. Everything else was to be the respon- 
sibility of the local authority with overall 
direction from the Federal Government 
through the PHA. 

This year, after many hours of testimony 
and volumes of written material submitted 
for the attention of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, I prepared a committee print which 
included a new policy for public housing. 
The objectives added to the old policy state- 
ment are the following: 

1. To build smaller projects better related 
to local neighborhoods. 

2. To give local public agencies more re- 
sponsibility for the operation of their 
projects. 

3. To permit the sale of units to over- 
income tenants or to permit such tenants 
to remain at an unsubsidized rent if suitable 
private housing is not available. 

The key to this entire policy statement, in 
my opinion, is that to a much greater de- 
gree it gives full management responsibility 
to the local authority. The local authority 
would be responsible for establishing rents 
and eligibility requirements, preparation of 
budgets, the control of expenditures, and 
the provision of such social and recreational 
guidance as is necessary to make good citi- 
zens of the tenants. 

Second, the bill would permit a local au- 
thority to establish rent schedules and in- 
come limits. This feature would be an im- 
plementation of the policy objective of more 
local autonomy, and with the new incentive 
feature written into law, I believe the PHA 
would be wasting its time by insisting on a 
tight control of rents and income. I feel 
that opposition to this feature will disappear 
when it is better understood. 

Third, the bill would extend the present 
authorization for another year and authorize 
an additional 35,000 units for 1961 and 1962. 
This is a small number of new units to be 
proposed, but does assure continuity on 
which plans can be made for the future, 

Fourth, the bill would make a new alloca- 
tion of residual receipts, which are now be- 
ing returned to the Federal Government to 
reduce the annual contributions. The pro- 
posed bill would use two-thirds for reduc- 
tion of capital debt and thereby speed up 
the amortization of the debt. One-third 
would be retained by the local authority for 
low-rent housing use. 

Let me give you an example of how the 
provision would work. Suppose a housing 
authority had $10,000 residual receipts and 
an annual contributions contract for $100,- 
000. Under present law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would use the $10,000 to reduce the 
contribution from $100,000 to $90,000. Un- 
der the proposed law, $6,700 of the $10,000 
would be used for advanced amortization; 
the other $3,300 would go to the local au- 
thority. 

Now, let us see how the Federal Govern- 
ment comes out on this new plan. 

On the loss side, annual contributions 
would be increased by $10,000 a year for 40 
years, or $400,000. 

On the credit side, the payment of $6,700 
a year toward advance amortization would 
result in paying off the loan in 35 years 
rather than 40 years. The savings here 
would be 5 times $100,000 or $500,000. 

You can see that the Federal Govern- 
ment loses $400,000 on the one hand and 
gains $500,000 on the other, or a net savings 
of $100,000. 
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There is every reason to believe that with 
a built-in local incentive to improve effi- 
ciency, operating costs will be reduced fur- 
ther and even more savings can be expected 
by the Federal Government. Certainly, 
there can be no objection to the Federal 
Government’s saving money, 

The bill would also permit the sale of 
units to overincome tenants. A local au- 
thority would use this at its discretion 
when found practical and feasible. If not 
feasible, such tenants could be left in oc- 
cupancy if no reasonably-priced private 
housing is available to them. 

There is another feature of the bill which 
deserves bipartisan support. It establishes 
a plan for low-income families to pull them- 
selves up by the bootstraps. It gives the 
family a home, encouraging it to work 
harder and to improve its financial position. 
Under present law, a hard-working and in- 
dustrious family winds up either losing its 
incentive, or being evicted from its home. 
The new law would award industry and 
hard work by holding out the goal of home 
ownership. 

I am hopeful that the real-estate people 
will come to like this new provision because 
it is a plan for returning public-housing 
units to the private-housing field. 

These new public-housing features of the 
bill are good, it seems to me. If properly 
administered, they should result in a revival 
of interest in this vital part of our Federal 
housing program. All the legislation in the 
world will go for naught if we do not have 
good administration. This is particularly 
true at the local level. I am hopeful that 
the public-housing title of the committee 
bill will inspire a resurgence of strength in 
local authorities. 

Public housing was initially a crusade for 
decency in American family life; it must not 
lose that crusading spirit. New legislation 
will help, but it will succeed only if you make 
it succeed. 

In closing, I want to join all of you in 
expressing profound and sincere regret over 
the departure of Lee Johnson. So many good 
things have already been said about him 
that there is little I can add. Even so, I 
know we all share the feeling that his con- 
tributions toward helping to make it pos- 
sible for all Americans to have decent homes 
have been exceedingly great. 

Lee has been the Washington workhorse in 
the field of housing. With one of the smallest 
staffs on the Washington scene, the volume 
of useful information made available has 
been truly remarkable. 

One need not agree with everything he has 
proposed—and I am sure we all know op- 
ponents of the National Housing Confer- 
ence’s views—to appreciate his untiring ef- 
forts and his complete and unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of better housing. 

Lee is truly one of the most effective hous- 
ing champions of all time. 

I am delighted to join with you to wish 
him well in his new grassroots assignment. 
If the committee bill is enacted into law, 
Lee Johnson and people like him in other 
parts of the country will hold the key to its 
success. In fact, the Lee Johnsons of our 
Nation, operating with dedication at the local 
level, will, I am confident, make the program 
work. 


SEVEN DAYS UNTIL JULY 1—PROS- 
PECTIVE INCREASE IN THE PRICE 
OF STEEL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I put in the Recorp letters 
written by Mr. W. L. Litle, chairman of 
the board and president of the Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., to President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Mitchell, together with a reply 
from Secretary Mitchell. In his letter to 
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the President, Mr. Litle, whose firm is the 
world’s foremost manufacturer of power 
cranes and excavators, stated that unless 
the inflationary spiral is stopped, Ameri- 
can manufacturers will have priced 
themselves out of the world markets. 
‘This would mean that firms such as his 
could compete in world markets only by 
building branch plants abroad, which of 
course would deprive American workers 
of employment. 

They may, in addition, be pricing 
themselves out of the domestic market as 
well. The Wall Street Journal of June 23 
quotes an official of one automobile com- 
pany as stating: 

Our prices are too high now. We know it, 
and we are determined to hold the line if at 
all possible. 


If one can judge from recent surveys 
which were made by the Wall Street 
Journal and the magazine Steel, the 
prospect of having to face another in- 
crease in the price of their basic raw 
material fills many American manufac- 
turers with gloom. The reason for their 
apprehension is not difficult to deter- 
mine. In a number of industries, there 
still exists a considerable degree of true 
price competition. As a result of the 
current recession, there also exists a buy- 
ers market. Under these circumstances, 
no single producer in such an industry 
can be sure—as United States Steel ap- 
pears to be sure—that any price increase 
which it makes would be paralleled by a 
comparable increase on the part of its 
competitors. It is this lack of certainty 
as to what the reactions of their com- 
petitors will probably be that sharply 
distinguishes competitive industries from 
the steel industry. 

In its survey which covered 40 mid- 
western steel-using firms, the Wall Street 
Journal found that they are reluctant 
to raise prices even if they have to pay 
more for steel—June 23, 1958. The 
survey cited particular firms, of which 
the following appear to be typical: 

Mr. John E. Carroll, president of the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., said: 

We cannot pass along any price increases 
on our products. Even if we were in the red, 
which we are not, we couldn’t raise prices 
because we'd lose too much business by doing 
- 60, 

Mr. Francis J. Trecker, president of 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is quoted as saying: 

There is no possible chance of increasing 
prices on machine tools at this time. Any 


added cost of steel would have to come from 
our profit—if there is a profit. 


Mr. Ben F. Lease, president of Athey 
Products Corp., a Chicago heavy-duty 
trailer manufacturer, said: 

Price cutting now is widespread in our in- 
dustry. I don’t know how you can pass 


along any steel price increase in those cir- 
cumstances, 


In its survey of manufacturers of 
metal-working equipment—in which 
steel is an important cost element—the 
trade magazine Steel found that because 
of competition it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for many equipment 
manufacturers to pass on any increase in 
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steel prices. The magazine cites a man- 
ufacturer of belt conveyors as stating: 

There is definite price weakness in this 
field. Even the most ethical blue-chip pro- 
ducers are cutting quotations, 


A producer of hydraulic presses is 
quoted as saying: 

Some manufacturers want to fill their shop 
so badly they’ll not only operate at smaller 
per unit profit but sometimes quote under 
cost. 


A manufacturer of presses reports: 


Some companies are accepting business at 
a loss to keep their plants operating. 


This is not to say that none of the 
increase in the price of steel will be 
passed on to the consumer. But it is to 
say that if the recession continues, com- 
panies in competitive industries will find 
it much more difficult than last year to 
pass along the cost of a steel price rise, 
which in some cases will spell hardship, 
if not insolvency. No such difficulty is 
to be expected, of course, in industries 
where price competition no longer exists. 
There, the full increase will undoubtedly 
be passed on—with probably something 
more, to boot. 

Mr. President, if the steel companies 
do raise their prices, their gain in unit 
profits will be at the expense of the 
American consumer in cases in which the 
increase can be passed on, and at the 
expense of steel-using firms in competi- 
tive industries when in which it cannot 
be passed on. In either event, the steel 
companies’ gain would be the Nation’s 
loss. 

There remain only 7 more days for 
President Eisenhower to act to prevent 
the expected price increase. 


FEDERAL AID FOR WILDLIFE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I received a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion at its 23d annual meeting in Madi- 
son, Wis. The resolution stresses the 
need for a change in the formula for 
distributing funds for wildlife projects 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act. Un- 
der this act, funds are collected through 
an excise tax on guns and ammunition. 
After administrative costs and certain 
statutory outlays to territories are de- 
ducted, the money is reapportioned to 
the States on a 25 percent matching basis 
by the States. 

However, there are now serious in- 
equities in the program. 

For example, under present methods 
of distribution, Wisconsin last year re- 
ceived only 83 cents per license issued. 
By contrast, other States received up to 
$8.50 per license. ‘This is definitely un- 
fair. 

Currently, there are two approaches 
being considered for improving this law: 
First, the resolution proposes to change 
the formula so as to give greater consid- 
eration to the number of licenses issued, 
to license holders, rather than to land 
area. This is on a 50-50 basis. 

Incidentally, such a proposal is con- 
tained in S. 3920, now pending before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. This measure would change the 
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formula from a 50-50 basis, to allocating 
60 percent of the funds on the basis of 
licenses issued to holders, and 40 percent 
on land area. 

Second, the bill I introduced today 
would, if enacted, help to assure that 
the formula would not be further dis- 
torted, as now being considered by the 
Department of the Interior. 

As Senators know, a change is being 
considered which would require that 
funds now be allocated on the basis of 
the number of license holders—rather 
than on the traditional basis of the num- 
ber of licenses issued. 

To avoid prolonging or increasing the 
inequities in the law, I respectfully urge 
that the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee consider these two 
bills as soon as possible. 

To indicate the deep concern with 
which the Wisconsin Conservation Con- 
gress views the need for improving this 
program, I request unanimous consent 
to have the resolution printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the national wildlife conservation 
program has been benefited tremendously 
through the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act, better known as the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson program; 

Whereas the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment Game Management Division’s pro- 
gram has been strengthened and increased 
through the receipt of Federal aid to wild- 
life restoration funds; 

Whereas the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the United States Department of the Interior 
now plans to change the method of appor- 
tionment of the Federal aid to wildlife resto- 
ration funds to the States; 

Whereas such change in computing the 
apportionment will have a damaging effect 
on the Wisconsin wildlife conservation pro- 
gram by reducing funds available to Wis- 
consin; 

Whereas the change in the apportionment 
procedure is apparently the result of political 
pressure on the part of certain States; 

Whereas the change in the apportionment 
procedure will result in each State having to 
institute costly sampling procedures to de- 
termine the number of paid license holders; 
and 

Whereas the change in the apportionment 
procedure fails to recognize the need of the 
States for funds to conduct a wildlife man- 
agement program: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this 23d meeting of the Wis- 
consin Conservation Congress, That the ap- 
portionment procedure which has been in 
effect for almost 20 years and which has 
proven to be highly acceptable be continued, 
that if the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service insists on a change In the procedure 
along with a required expensive sampling 
procedure that the representatives of the 
State of Wisconsin in the Congress of the 
United States introduce suitable legislation 
to amend the Federal Aid to Wildlife Resto- 
ration Act to give in the apportionment 
formula more consideration to numbers of 
license holders and less consideration to land 
area of the States. * * + 

Resolutions committee: Glen L. Garlock, 
chairman (Forest County); Donald L. Holl- 
man (Adams County); Edward F. Keip 
(Manitowoc County). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3057) to 
amend the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 1850) to adjust conditions of 
employment in departments or agencies 
in the Canal Zone, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Younc, Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. 
Scorr of North Carolina, Mr. REES of 
Kansas, Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, 
and Mr. DENNISON were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 11246. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1902, to exempt certain common car- 
riers of passengers from the mileage tax im- 
posed by that act and from certain other 
taxes; 

H. R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the Police Court 
of the District of Columbia and the Munici- 
pal Court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as “The Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia,’ to create ‘The Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ and for other purposes,” approved 
April 1, 1942, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to promulgate special regulations for 
the period of the Middle Atlantic Shrine 
Association meeting of A. A. O. N. M. S. in 
September 1958, to authorize the granting 
of certain permits to Almas Temple Shrine 
Activities, Inc., on the occasions of such 
meetings, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R.2548. An act to authorize payment 
for losses sustained by owners of wells in 
the vicinity of the construction area of the 
New Cumberland Dam project by reason of 
the lowering of the level of water in such 
wells as a result of the construction of New 
Cumberland Dam project; 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers to publish information pam- 
phlets, maps, brochures, and other material; 

H. R. 4683. An act to authorize adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals under 
leases entered into for the provision of com- 
mercial recreational facilities at the Lake 
Greeson Reservoir, Narrows Dam; 

H. R. 5033. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
ve a near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 

H. R. 6641. An act to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said 
boundary, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7081. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of a cloud on the title to certain real 
property located in the State of Illinois; 
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H.R.7917. An act for the relief of Ernst” 


Haeusserman; 

H.R. 9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano; 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; 

H.R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain surplus real property 
to Newaygo, Mich.; 

H.R. 10035. An act for the relief of Fed- 
erico Luss; 

H. R. 10349. An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition by exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

H.R. 11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acre- 
age allotments; 

H. R. 11399. An act relating to price sup- 
port for the 1958 and subsequent crops of 
extra long staple cotton; 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
Reservoir; 

H. R. 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to withhold 
certain amounts due employees of the House 
of Representatives; 

H.R. 12586. An act to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 

H. R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, Ill., as the Thomas J. O’Brien lock and 
dam; and 

H. J. Res. 577. A joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 


H. R. 11246. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1902, to exempt certain common car- 
riers of passengers from the mileage tax im- 
posed by that act and from certain other 
taxes; 

H. R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the Police Court 
of the District of Columbia and the Munici- 
pal Court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as ‘The Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia,’ to create “The Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ and for other purposes,” approved 
April 1, 1942, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to promulgate special regulations for 
the period of the Middle Atlantic Shrine 
Association meeting of A. A. O. N. M: S. in 
September 1958, to authorize the granting 
of certain permits to Almas Temple Shrine 
Activities, Inc., on the occasions of such 
meetings, and for other purposes. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
If not, 


Pursuant to the unanimous consent 
order previously entered, the Chair lays 
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before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is H. R. 7999. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] may, 
during the consideration on the Alaska 
statehood bill, have present with him on 
the floor of the Senate, to assist him, a 
member of his staff, Mr. Jack Howard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

TIME FOR STATEHOOD PAST DUE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
time is past due for the admission of 
Alaska to the Union. The issue has been 
defined in each of the last seven Con- 
gresses, and now has come before the 
Senate in this 85th Congress. All pos- 
sible arguments in support of and in op- 
position to Alaska statehood have been 
raised and discussed. Both parties have 
time and again pledged support to state- 
hood. The issue is not new, it is not 
partisan. There is no need for an ex- 
haustive review of the facts and argu- 
ments, nor for partisan attacks on one 
another. 

From the beginning, the emphasis of 
the Territories Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has been on getting at the basic 
provisions that would achieve statehood. 
As a result of this approach, the sub- 
committee recommended unanimously a 
statehood bill, and the full committee 
voted with but one dissent to report a 
statehood bill. Members on both sides 
of the aisle worked hard on this issue, 
and it is only proper that the presenta- 
tion of the bill be a bipartisan effort. 
Certainly one of the hardest-working 
members of the Territories Subcommit- 
tee, and its ranking minority member, 
was the distinguished junior Senator 
from California. I am grateful to him 
and all the members of my committee for 
their generous support. 

First let me make perfectly clear the 
legislative situation in which we find 
ourselves. We face the almost unbeliev- 


‘able situation in which Alaska statehood 


could be voted by both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and still 
not go to the President for signature. It 
is possible and probable that the Senate’s 
will thus could be frustrated by the par- 
liamentary rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is for this reason that we 
are taking up H. R. 7999, which has al- 
ready been passed by the other body. 
These are the legislative facts of life: if, 
as the result of any action taken by the 
Senate, the statehood bill must return 
to the other body, Alaska statehood could 
die in the House of Representatives. 
Now, I am not demanding that the 
Senate accept without question the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 
Certainly there are several approaches 
to the goal of statehood for Alaska. 
Nevertheless, in all candor and hon- 
esty, it must be made clear to the Senate 
and to the Nation that if the bill now 
before us is sent back to the other body 
for conference or for concurrence in 
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Senate amendments, there is the possi- 
bility that the bill will end up in the 
Rules Committee and will die there. 
Every Senator should recognize this fact, 
and should refiect on the situation as we 
proceed to consideration of the bill. If 
the Senate truly wants statehood for 
Alaska, we must make certain that the 
will of the Senate—shared by a strong 
majority of the other body—shall not be 
overturned by a small committee of the 
other body. 
DIFFERENCES NOT GREAT 

So let us first examine the differences 
between the House and Senate bills. 
They are not great. Both bills originally 
were identical. Many amendments add- 
ed by the Senate subcommittee also were 
adopted in toto by the House committee. 
But there were additional amendments 
added on the House floor, and these now 
provide the main distinguishing features 
of H. R. 7999. 

Let me review briefly the outstanding 
differences between the bill now under 
consideration, and the bill previously re- 
ported by the Senate committee. It 
should be quickly obvious that the dif- 
ferences are of wording and language 
rather than policy. 

At the outset, the House bill requires 
the voters of Alaska to answer the ques- 
tion, “Shall Alaska immediately be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State?” No 
one could object to such a plebiscite, and 
there is certainly no policy issue inter- 
jected by this question. 

Another difference between the bills is 
to be found in the provision for land 
surveys. S. 49 authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $15 million to survey lands in the 
new State. The House bill does not. 
Since our bill was reported by the com- 
mittee, Alaska has found new sources of 
revenue to finance her development— 
sources that will far exceed the $15 mil- 
lion we originally proposed to authorize. 
If our bill were being reported now in- 
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stead of a year ago, we, too, would have 
made this change. 

There is a difference in approach be- 
tween the two bills with reference to 
management and administration of 
Alaska’s fish and wildlife resources, 
S. 49 would permit the new State to 
assume immediate jurisdiction over such 
resources. The House bill would delay 
the transfer of jurisdiction until the Sec- 
retary of the Interior determines that 
adequate provision has been made by 
Alaska to assume its responsibilities. In 
both bills the end result would be 
achieved; the only difference is one of 
timing, because the intent of both bills 
is clearly that Alaska is ultimately to 
manage her own resources. 

LEGAL AND TECHNICAL DIFFERENCES 


Many of the remaining differences are 
purely legal or technical. They are de- 
signed to define more clearly some of 
the jurisdictional prcblems involved be- 
tween Alaska and the huge areas of the 
State that may be reserved by the Fed- 
eral Government. The objective of both 
bills is identical. There is strong evi- 
dence that the end product of both bills 
would be identical. 

Among the other differences is a provi- 
sion in the Senate bill restating the ex- 
isting constitutional law forbidding dis- 
crimination by one State against citizens 
of another State. Another difference 
relates to providing the use of water 
areas to aid in the performance of na- 
tional forest logging operations. So 
that all Members of the Senate may have 
a clear understanding of the exact dif- 
ferences between the two bills, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks a section-by-section comparison 
of the two bills, 

There being no objection, the compari- 
son was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SECTION BY SECTION Comparison or S. 49 AND H. R. 7999 


S. 49 


Section 1: Admission of Alaska to the 
Union. 
Section 2: Defines boundaries. 


Section 3: State constitution shall be re- 
publican in form. 

Section 4: Compact between the United 
States and the people and State of Alaska. 

3, lines 11-12: “[Federal lands and In- 
dian lands] shall be and remain under the 
absolute control of the United States.” 

Page 4, lines 8-14: The State may not un- 
reasonably discriminate against nonresi- 
dents. 

Section 5: Title to Territorial United 
States lands confirmed in present owners, 

Section 6: (a) Land selection for commu- 


5, lines 12-13: Selection not to “affect 
the validity of any existing contract or any 
valid.” 


(b) Land selection for other purposes, 

(c) Grant of land in Juneau. 

(d) Additional grant in Juneau. 

(e) Administration fish and wildlife re- 
sources. 

Administration turned over to State since 
no provision made for Federal Government 
to retain control. 


H. R, 7999 
Identical, 


Identical, 
Identical, 
Identical except as below: 


Page 3, lines 6 and 7: “shall be and remain 
under the absolute jurisdiction and control 
of the United States.” 

No provision. 


Identical, 
Identical except as below: 


Twenty-five-year limit for selection of 800,- 
000 acres of public land. 

Page 5, lines 2-3: Selection not to “affect 
any valid.” 


Identical, 
Identical. 
Identical. 
Identical except as below: 


Administration retained by Federal Gov- 
ernment until the Secretary of the Interior 
certifies that the State has made “adequate 
provision.” ‘Pages 6-7, lines 19-25, 1-2, re- 
spectively. 
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SECTION BY SECTION COMPARISON OF 


8. 49 


Page 7, lines 8-9: “or such lands and per- 
sonal property utilized in connection with” 
fish and wildlife research retained by the 
United States. 

(f) Support of public schools. 

(g) 1244 percent of timber sales to go to 
State in addition to the 25 percent as paid 
to other States. 

(h) Method of selecting land. 

Page 9, lines 6-7: “Except as provided for 
national-forest lands in subsection (a), all 
lands granted” in conformity with regula- 
tions of the Secretary. 

(i) Leases under Mineral Leasing Act and 
Alaska Coal Leasing Act. 

(j) Grants include mineral deposits. 

(k) Notice of intent to select land prevents 
Federal withdrawal for 5 years except for 
military or naval purposes or by Act of Con- 
gress. 

(1) Schools provided for shall remain pub- 
lic and no proceeds from land grants to be 
used for sectarian or denominational schools. 

(m) Previous grants confirmed. 

Page 14, lines 16-18: “all lands * * * in- 
cluding the interests, powers and rights of 
the United States under any contract, lease, 
permit or license outstanding with relation 
to any of such lands, shall * * +,” 

Page 14, lines 21-23: “but such repeal and 
grant shall not affect the terms or validity 
of any outstanding lease, permit, license, or 
contract issued under said section 1, as 
amended, or otherwise, or any * * *.” 

Page 15, lines 2-4: “as amended.” 


Page 15, line 1: “such repeal and grant 
from * * *.” 

(n) Grants in lieu of internal improve- 
ment grants. 

(o) Applicability of Submerged Lands Act. 

Pages 15-16, lines 20-25 and 1-8, respec- 
tively: Alaska must provide access over 
tidelands and necessary water areas to aid 
performance of national forest logging con- 
tracts. 

Section 7: Proclamation for elections, 

Section 8: (a) Procedure for calling elec- 
tion. 

Page 17, line 10: “said elections, as so 
ascertained, to the President * * *.” 

(b) Ballot to be submitted. 

Page 17, line 17: “or rejection, the follow- 
ing propositions;" 

No provision. 


Page 18, line 6: “In the event the fore- 
going propositions are adopted * * +» 

Page 18, lines 10-11: “In the event the 
foregoing propositions are not * * +” 

(c) Presidential proclamation. 

(d) Territorial laws continue in effect. 

Section 9; State entitled to one Represent- 
ative. 

Section 10: 
thorized. 

(b) Area for such withdrawals defined. 

(c) State jurisdiction within withdrawals. 

Pages 23-24, lines 16-24, and 1-5, respec- 
tively: State may enact new tax laws affect- 
ing persons and corporations within with- 
drawals, 

(d) State authority within withdrawals, 

(1) General laws of Congress, 

(2) Military enactments. 

(3) Existing laws in withdrawals. 

(4) United States Commissioners. 

(5) Municipal corporations. 

Pages 25-26, 19-25 and 1-5, respectively: 
“All functions vested in any municipal cor- 
poration, school district, or other local 


(a) Defense withdrawals au- 


political subdivision by the laws described 
in this subsection, including the function of 
enacting and enforcing new or amendatory 
laws, rules or regulations, shall continue to 
be performed within the withdrawals by 
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S. 49 AND H. R. 7999—Continued 


H. R. 7999 
Page 7, line 5: “or in connection 
withe ¢ en 


Identical. 
No provision. 


(g) Identical except as below: 
Page 8, lines 18-19: “Except as provided in 
subsection (a), all lands granted * * *.” 


(h) Identical. 


(i) Identical. 
No provision. 


(j) Identical. 


(x) Identical except as below. 
Pages 12-13, lines 25 and 1, respectively: 
“all lands * * * shall * * *.” 


Page 13, lines 3-5: “but such repeal shall 
not affect any outstanding lease, permit, 
license or contract issued under said sec- 
tion 1, as amended, or any * * +” 


Page 13, lines 8-11: “as amended, or đe- 
rived thereafter from any disposition of the 
reserved lands or an interest therein made 
prior to such repeal.” 

Page 13, lines 7-8: “such repeal from * * *.” 


(1) Identical. 


(m) Identical except as below: 
No provision. 


Identical. 
Identical except as below: 


Page 15, line 4: “said elections to the Pres- 
ident * * *.” 

Identical except as below: 

Page 15, line 11: “or rejection, by separate 
ballot on each, the following propositions:” 

Page 15, lines 13-14: “(1) Shall Alaska 
immediately be admitted into the Union as 
a State?” 

Page 16, line 1: “In the event each of the 
foregoing propositions is adopted * * +” 

Page 16, lines 5-6: “In the event any one 
oj the foregoing propositions is not * * +” 

Identical. 

Identical. 

Identical. 


Identical. 


Identical. 
Identical except as below: 
No provision. 


Identical except as below: 

Identical. 

Identical. 

Identical. 

Identical. 

Identical except as below: 

Pages 22-23, lines 20-25 and 1-2, respec- 
tively: “All functions vested in any munici- 
pal corporation, school district, or other local 
political subdivision by the laws described 
in this subsection shall continue to be 
performed within the withdrawals by such 
corporation, district, or other subdivision, 
and the laws of the State or the laws or 
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SECTION BY SECTION COMPARISON OF S. 49 anp H. R. 7999—Continued 


5. 49 
such corporations, district or other subdi- 
vision, and the eristing and future laws and 
ordinances of such municipalities or local 
political subdivisions, shall be in full force 
and effect notwithstanding any withdrawals 
made under this section:” 

Page 26, lines 5-13: Inconsistent ordi- 
nances and State laws designed for the 
purpose of defeating Federal jurisdiction in- 
operative. 

(6) Performance of functions otherwise 
performed by State officers or agencies. 

Page 26, line 19: “by such persons or agen- 
cies * * * [to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent].” 

(7) United States District Court jurisdic- 
tion. 

(e) United States jurisdiction not limited 
by the description of laws to be in effect. 

(f) Specific protection of rights under 
eminent domain. 

Section 11: (a) Mount McKinley National 
Park. 

(b) Military reservations. 

28, lines 24-25: “[owned by the] * * * 
United States and used and held for Defense 
or Coast * * *.” 

Section 12: Technical changes in existing 
laws. 

Page 30, lines 6-7: “Effective upon the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into * * $» 

Section 13: Pending litigation shall not 
abate. 

Section 14: Appeals from District Court of 
Alaska. 

Section 15: Pending litigation transferred. 

Section 16: Jurisdiction of State courts. 

Section 17: Appeals from State courts to 
United States Supreme Court. 

Section 18: Termination of Territorial dis- 
trict court. 

Page 36, line 19: “The provisions of this 
act relating tothe * * +», 

Page 37, lines 6-13: Territorial court to 
handle cases in State jurisdiction until State 
asserts readiness to assume. 

Section 19: Federal Reserve Act amended. 

Page 37, line 21: “'When the State of 
Alaska or any State is hereafter * * +» 

Section 20: Repeal coal withdrawal act of 
1914. 

Section 21: Authorizes appropriation of $15 
million for land surveys. 

n Section 22: (a) Distribution of coal pro- 
ts. 


(b) Distribution of mineral profits. 

Section 23: Federal Maritime Board juris- 
diction. 

No provision. 


Section 24: Nationality. 

Section 25: Immigration Act. 

: Immigration Act. 

: Immigration Act. 

: Immigration Act. 

: Immigration Act. 

: Separability clause. 

: All acts in conflict repealed. 


H. R. 7999 
ordinances of such municipalities or local 
political subdivision shall remain in full 
force and effect notwithstanding any with- 
drawals made under this section. 


No specific provision. 


Identical except as below: 


Page 23, line 8: “by such civilian individ- 
uals or civilian agencies * * +” 


Identical. 
Identical, 
No provision. 
Identical. 


Identical except as below: 
Page 25, lines 6-7: “United States and held 
for military, naval, Air Force or Coast * * *." 


Identical except as below: 


Page 26, line 14: “Effective upon the ad- 
mission of Alaska into * * *.” 
Identical. 


Identical. 


Identical. 
Identical. 
Identical. 


Identical except as below. 


Page 33, lines 3-4: “The provisions of the 
preceding sections with respect to the * + *.” 
No provision. 


Identical except as below: 

Page 33, line 24: “‘When the State of 
Alaska is hereafter * * +” 

Identical. 


No provision. 
Section 28: (a) Identical. 


Section 28: (b) Identical. 
Section 27: (b) Identical. 


Section 27: (a) Applies to Alaska an ex- 
emption from the coastwise sabotage law 
now applicable to all other States. 

Section 21: Identical. 

Section 22: Identical. 

Section 23: Identical. 

Section 24: Identical. 

Section 25: Identical. 

Section 26: Identical. 

Section 29: Identical. 

Section 30: Identical. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, what 
are the provisions of the statehood bill? 

To begin with, the usual provisions are 
included relating to a republican form 
of State government, definition of bound- 
aries, transfer of court jurisdiction, and 
a popular referendum on the act of state- 
hood itself. These are provisions that 
were included in the last 10 statehood 
bills passed by Congress since 1889. 

Sections 1 through 5 of H. R. 7999 
deal with all of these subjects—except 
the referendum—plus the subject of land 
rights and titles. Section 6 relates to 
public lands in the Territory—a subject 


which, I might add, has formed an im- 
portant part of every statehood bill en- 
acted by Congress since 1889. This sec- 
tion can correctly be described as an im- 
portant key to statehood. 

LAND-GRANT PROVISIONS 


Basically, the new State of Alaska 
would be granted the right to select 103,- 
550,000 acres of land now owned by the 
Federal Government. There are restric- 
tions, of course, so that defense installa- 
tions and other land needed by the Fed- 
eral Government will not be affected. 
Part of this grant—800,000 acres—vwill 
be for the express purpose of community 
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development and the expansion of recre- 
ational areas. The remainder will be for 
the purpose of getting the land out of 
Federal ownership and onto the tax rolls 
to help expand the existing base for self- 
government. 

These grants should be considered in 
light of the fact that 99.9 percent of 
the entire land area in Alaska is owned 
by the Federal Government. State own- 
ership of some of these lands will pro- 
vide the necessary encouragement for the 
complete and efficient development of 
the natural resources they contain. Just 
as previous States received lands for rail- 
roads and schools and other purposes, 
Alaska would be given land with which 
to encourage the internal improvements 
necessary to her future growth and de- 
velopment. 

This is not to suggest that the land 
selection is needed to keep the new State 
from going into deficit spending. Alaska 
is a going concern. As a matter of fact, 
Alaska is currently financing, by means 
of its own revenues, all functions and 
services it is permitted to carry on. The 
Territorial government has no debt, and 
actually has a cash surplus. The addi- 
tional activities Alaska would engage in 
after statehood is granted can normally 
be expected to be financed through the 
additional revenues which also would be- 
come available to Alaska as a State. 

ALASKA'S FAIR SHARE 


The need for land grants is instead 
related to the right of the people of 
Alaska to enjoy a fair share of their own 
resources. All that is being proposed in 
the statehood bill is to transfer to the 
people of Alaska a part of the resources 
of the Territory so that the people of the 
new State may use and develop their land 
for the general good and welfare. Today 
the people of Alaska find themselves in a 
sort of Federal trusteeship—without the 
right to vote, without the right to develop 
their resources, without the right to the 
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away that has been made against the 
land selection provision of House bill 
7999. -As each Territory came to be ad- 
mitted to the Union, large areas of fed- 
erally-held land were transferred to the 
new State for support of schools, for de- 
velopment of communities and commu- 
nity facilities, and for encouragement of 
industries such as railroads. For exam- 
ple, in North Dakota, 24 percent of her 
entire land area was given by the Fed- 
eral Government directly to railroad 
companies. Another 7 percent of the 
State’s total land area was given directly 
to the State government. In the case of 
California, 12 percent of the State’s total 
land area was given to the railroads, and 
another 9 percent was given directly to 
the new State. All these figures refer to 
transfers of Federal land holdings. To 
cite another example, my own State of 
Washington received in Federal grants 
about 7 percent of its total land area, 
while another 22 percent was given di- 
rectly to the railroads by the Federal 
Government. 

In the case of Alaska, the total land 
grant amounts to about 28 percent, a 
figure that is not out of line with the 
Federal Government’s previous grants of 
public lands in North Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, and Kansas, to name only 
a few. 

There is another aspect to this give- 
away charge. Let us look not only at 
what the Federal Government is giving 
away, but also at what the Federal Gov- 
ernment will keep. In many States, the 
Federal Government has kept less land 
than it gave away. Examples which 
might be cited include South Dakota. 
There, the Federal Government granted 
7 percent of the total land area to the 
State, and now retains only 6.2 percent. 


Present 
Total acres | Federal 
land 
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In Oklahoma, the Federal Government 
today holds 2.3 percent of the State area, 
but its grants to the State government 
totaled approximately 7 percent. In my 
own State of Washington, where 29 per- 
cent of the State’s area was given away 
in grants, the Federal Government re- 
tains about 30 percent of the area of the 
State. 
FEDERAL HOLDINGS NOT DESIRABLE 


The point is not that Federal land- 
holdings are to be desired; as a matter 
of fact, excessive holdings of Federal 
land in the West are a continuing prob- 
lem to our expanding industries and 
cities. The point, instead, is to put the 
giveaway charge in its proper perspec- 
tive. When all the grants in Alaska will 
have been exercised by the new State, 
the Federal Government will still retain 
nearly 72 percent of the total area of 
the new State. Only in the case of the 
State of Nevada will Federal holdings be 
a greater proportion. Certainly this can- 
not be characterized as a giveaway. Any 
attempt to do so ignores the fact that 
the Federal Government has given 
greater proportions of its holdings to 
other States and private companies than 
it proposes to give to Alaska. ‘These 
earlier grants were not called giveaways; 
they were hailed as a necessary encour- 
agement for the future development of 
the new States. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks, a table indicating the 
various grants of public land made in a 
number of States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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cal democracy. Statehood would change 
all that for Alaska, just as it has done for 
the people in other Territories when they 
became full and equal members of the 
Union. 

It should be noted that the grants pro- 
vided for by the statehood bill are in lieu 
of internal improvement grants given 
other States under existing statutes. In 
the historical context, the grants to 
Alaska are a smaller proportion of avail- 
able public land than were the grants 
made to many States admitted to the 
Union during the past 100 years. In 
previous cases of statehood, private land 
ownership had developed. to the point 
were substantial holdings had been re- 
corded, thereby reducing the proportion 
of Federal land in the State. Thus, 
grants of public lands in those States— 
ranging as high as 31 percent of the 
State’s total area, in the case of North 
Dakota—actually represented signifi- 
cantly higher proportions of available 
Federal land than the land Alaska will 
receive under the provisions of House bill 
7999. 

CHARGES OF GIVEAWAY 

While we are looking at this question 
in the historical context, it may be inter- 
esting to examine the charge of give- 


Percent 

Arizona 44.5 
47.0 

36, 3 

ss 

93, 361, 920 29. 9 

49, 064, 320 1.4 

Nevada 70, 264, 960 87.1 
New Mexico. 77, 767, 040 33.7 
North Dakot: 44, 836, 480 4.2 
Oklahoma... 44, 179, 840 2.3 
Oregon......... 61, 641, 600 61.3 
South Dakota. 48, 983, 040 6,2 
hy Beppe E 168, 648, 320 1.5 
UOO EREA, 52, 701, 440 70.2 
Washington.. 42. 743, 040 29.9 
Wyoming. 62, 403, 840 47.8 
BN sare e SEE OER EERIE 365, 481, 600 199,9 


1 This would be reduced to 71.7 percent under H. R. 7999. 


Present | Grants to Federal Federal | Total 
Federal | railroad grants to grants | Federal 
reserves | corpora- States (State) grants 
tions 
Percent | Percent Acres Percent | Percent 
40.6 il 10, 543, 753 14 25 
29.6 12 8, 832, 893 9 21 
20.9 3 4, 471, 604 7 10 
42.7 2 4, 267, 866 8 10 
PNE Aa 8 7,794, 668 15 23 
22.8 16 5, 963, 338 6 22 
NE xls 15 3, 458, 711 7 22 
19.3 7 2, 725, 826 3 10 
15.0 4 12, 803, 113 14 18 
3.8 24 3, 163, 552 7 31 
y i eee 3, 095, 760 7 7 
26.2 6 7, 032, 847 i 17 
T y ae 3, 435, 373 7 7 
BAADE BANNE 180, 000 .001 .001 
47.9 7, 523, 942 14 18 
28.6 22 3, 045, 751 7 29 
20.5 4, 342, 520 7 16 
9 IBD EERE (103, 350, 000)} 28 28 


2 Plus defense withdrawal area of 176,588,800 acres. Unduplicated reserves and withdrawals could constitute as 


Much as 70 percent, 


Mr. JACKSON. Other parts of sec- 
tion 6 of the bill before us deal with the 
method of selecting the land grants, pro- 
tection of existing contracts for use of 
public lands, and application of existing 
laws to land usage and rights in Alaska. 

Next in sequence are sections outlining 
Alaska’s representation in Congress and 
the method of holding a vote to confirm 
that the people want statehood and are 
willing to assume the obligations of state- 
hood. These are found in sections 7, 8, 
and 9. 


One of the most important sections of 
the bill, one which erased the opposi- 
tion of the administration, is section 10, 
which provides for the national defense 
withdrawal areas. Because of Alaska’s 
strategic position in today’s polar-ori- 
ented age, provision has been made for 
the President to establish national 
defense withdrawals in the area that 
can be roughly described as the northern 
and western half of the Territory. At 
any time after passage of the statehood 
bill, the President can, by proclamation, 
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withdraw as much land in this area as 
he feels necessary for the national de- 
fense. Immediately upon such a proc- 
Jamation, the Federal Government will 
assume complete jurisdiction and sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power 
within the area. There are specific ex- 
ceptions, of course, in making allowance 
for cities and other political subdivisions. 
But the overriding concern is for the na- 
tional defense, a concern fully shared 
and accepted by the people of Alaska. 
This section of the statehood bill was 
written by the Department of Interior, 
in consultation with the Department of 
Defense, and bears the specific approval 
of the administration. 
ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTS DEFENSE 
WITHDRAWALS 


To make perfectly clear the position 
of the administration with regard to 
Federal control of the defense-with- 
drawal area, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a statement 
entitled “Governmental Powers in Es- 
tablished National Defense Areas,” to- 
gether with a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior to me trans- 
mitting the statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M, Jackson, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: During the hear- 
ings on S. 49, you asked that we prepare 
for the record a statement pertaining to the 
civil rights of residents of Alaska in the 
event the President exercised the authority 
to establish special national defense areas in 
accordance with the provisions of our pro- 
posed section 10 of S. 49. 

It is, of course, difficult to catalog civil 
rights as such, and we would not like to ap- 
pear to foreclose the existence of any civil 
right to any resident of Alaska merely be- 
cause of an inadvertence on our part. In 
addition, the discussion which took place 
at the hearing when the request was made, 
indicated that there was a need to clarify the 
relationship of Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities to one another upon the establish- 
ment of such a national defense withdrawal. 
Therefore, we trust you will agree that the 
enclosed statement setting forth not what 
civil rights exist, but the authority and the 
source thereof, the exercise of which might 
affect the rights of Alaskans, will clarify the 
position taken by the administration and 
provide a further record to indicate our in- 
tent in regard to the amendments we pro- 
posed 


Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


GOVERNMENTAL POWERS IN ESTABLISHED 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AREAS 

Subject to certain specified exceptions, the 
basic concept on which the proposed section 
10 is founded may be stated to be designed, 
in general, to specify that in such areas that 
are established, the administration of Gov- 
ernment shall be exercised by Federal author- 
ity exclusively. Such administration of Gov- 
ernment shall be based upon the Federal Con- 
stitution, Congressional enactments, and 
State laws, to the extent that they are not in- 
consistent with Federal laws applicable to the 
area, 
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Prior to the exercise of the authority by the 
President, the State will have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Federal Government 
over all public lands, not otherwise areas of 
exclusive jurisdiction, such as military reser- 
vations established prior to statehood. This 
State jurisdiction would extend to police 
power, exercised by the State through legis- 
lative and executive action. The courts of 
the State would have jurisdiction over crim- 
inal and civil actions throughout Alaska. 
Municipalities, of course, would be the crea- 
tion of and subject to State law. 

If the President should exercise the au- 
thority to establish a special national de- 
fense area, the Executive order or proclama- 
tion would specify the area and could deline- 
ate exceptions from the requirement of ex- 
clusive Federal jurisdiction. In this state- 
ment, for the purpose of an example only, 
we assume that the President will issue an 
order which will acquire for the Federal Gov- 
ernment complete Federal jurisdiction, sub- 
ject to the specific exceptions set forth in our 
proposed section 10. 

Upon the issuance of such an order, all 
State laws applicable in the area covered by 
the order become Federal laws for the pur- 
poses of administration and enforcement, ex- 
cept those of, or pertaining to, municipal- 
ities and voting privileges. All such laws 
would be enforced by the person or persons 
designated by the President. The Congress 
could, after the issuance of an order estab- 
lishing a national defense area, amend, re- 
vise, or suspend such State laws during the 
period of exclusive Federal jurisdiction. In 
the event any State law, as adopted pursuant 
to proposed section 10, is in conflict with 
Federal law, such State law will not be 
adopted as Federal law for it is our intent 
to incorporate into these amendments a rule 
which is similar to the rule of international 
law which operates to continue in effect those 
laws of the former sovereign applicable in 
the area at the time jurisdiction is ceded to 
another sovereign to the extent that such 
laws are not in conflict with the laws or 
policies of the new sovereign, until such laws 
are modified or changed by the new sovereign. 

However, our amendments specifically ex- 
cept from the State laws which would be 
adopted as Federal laws, those laws of, or 
pertaining to, municipalities, and State laws 
relating to elections. Also, the municipali- 
ties and other local subdivisions will con- 
tinue to function under State law within 
the special national defense areas. One par- 
ticular reason for this exception is the desire 
to preserve the right of such entities to carry 
out their school and local welfare programs. 
Outside of local political subdivisions, most 
of the burden of these programs is now on 
the Federal Government and will continue to 
be a Federal responsibility, regardless of 
statehood, so long as the native population 
continues under Federal supervision. 

Jurisdiction over all causes of actions oc- 
curring or arising within established na- 
tional defense areas, whether based on Fed- 
eral law or State law adopted as Federal 
law, will be vested in the Federal District 
Court for the District of Alaska, The civil 
rights of any civilian within an established 
special national defense area would be deter- 
mined by the Federal Constitution, laws 
passed by the Congress, and, to the extent 
that they are not in conflict with Federal 
law, the laws of Alaska as adopted by this 
act. 

These amendments are designed to give 
the President authority to act, without the 
existence of a national emergency, to estab- 
lish special areas which the President deter- 
mines necessary for the defense of the United 
States. This proposal is not intended to au- 
thorize the creation of an area in which 
martial law would govern and it is not re- 
lated to those conditions which would give 
rise to the exercise of martial law. If pri- 
vate property must be utilized for the de- 
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fense effort within an established national 
defense area, it will be acquired through 
normal purchase or condemnation processes. 
Since 99 percent of the land north and west 
of the line is federally owned at this time, 
the problem of land acquisition should not 
be too acute. We believe that all private 
and personal rights of residents of any area, 
established under the terms of the proposed 
section 10 for special national defense pur- 
poses, will be adequately protected under the 
Constitution of the United States, the laws 
passed by the Congress, and the laws of the 
State not inconsistent with Federal law. 
The establishment of special national de- 
fense areas would in no way affect the con- 
tinued applicability of the Bill of Rights and 
other constitutional safeguards to persons 
and property located within the area. . 
In summary, it might be stated that th 

only substantial change which would result 
from the establishment of such areas, insofar 
as persons or property would be affected, is 
that their rights would be enforceable only 
in the Federal court, whereas prior to the 
establishment of the special national defense 
area, rights of persons or in property would 
be litigated in a Federal or a State court, 
depending upon the established rules of 
court jurisdiction. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, section 
11 of the bill provides for continuing 
Federal jurisdiction over Mount McKin- 
ley National Park and existing military 
reservations. Sections 12 through 18 deal 
with the changeover from Territorial 
courts to State courts and a Federal dis- 
trict court. All of the remaining sections 
of the statehood bill provide the neces- 
sary amendments to existing laws, so that 
Alaska will have equal treatment with 
the other States with reference to immi- 
gration, Federal Reserve bank require- 
ments, and other laws. There is also a 
provision to retain the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Maritime Board over waterborne 
commerce. 

These, then, are the terms under which 
Alaska would be admitted to the Union 
of States as a full and equal partner. 
These are the terms that have been 
worked over and refined through years 
of study and thousands of pages of hear- 
ings. The first bill for Alaska statehood 
was introduced 42 years ago, and addi- 
tional bills have been introduced in 
every Congress since 1943. Eleven hear- 
ings have been held—2 of them in Alas- 
ka, the others here in Washington. 
More than 4,000 pages of testimony have 
been published. 

A TIME FOR DECISION 


There can be no doubt that the record 
is complete. The facts are before us. All 
that remains is the decision. Certainly, 
no bill is perfect, whether it comes from 
the Senate or from the House. As an 
attorney, I might look at the bill before 
us and might point to language that—if 
no other considerations were present—I 
might want to change. But, as an at- 
torney and as a Senator, I can look at the 
bill before us and can say with all hon- 
esty that it is a better statehood bill than 
has ever before been voted on by the 
Senate. 

Our objective is statehood. It can be 
achieved now. Subsequent legislation 
may become necessary, as indeed has 
been the case following the admission 
of other States. But as we consider this 
bill, let us address ourselves to the one, 
single question: Are we for statehood 
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for Alaska, or are we not? Let history 
record our answer. 
During the delivery of Mr. JACKSON’S 


speech, 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 


Mr. CHURCH. Icommend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Washington 
for pointing up at this early stage in the 
debate the dangers which confront state- 
hood in the event the Senate should 
choose to amend the bill. In that con- 
nection, the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], circulated a letter to the Members 
of the Senate stating the reasons why, 
owing to the peculiar parliamentary sit- 
uation in the House, any amendment to 
the bill before the Senate might place 
statehood itself in fatal jeopardy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, with the permission of the junior 
Senator from Washington, to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the 
letter signed by Senator James E. MUR- 
ray, chairman of the committee, and cir- 
culated to all Members of the Senate, so 
that it may become a part of the Recorp 
in the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, further, that this 
colloquy, together with the letter of the 
senior Senator from Montana, appear at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp is, as follows: 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 17, 1958. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The Alaska statehood bill, 
H. R. 7999, passed by the House on May 28, 
has been scheduled for action on the floor of 
the Senate in the very near future. 

This bill does not differ in any important 
respect from S, 49, reported last spring by 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Thus, on the face of it, the sit- 
uation is favorable. 

However, if the Senate injects any amend- 
ments, a serious parliamentary entanglement 
would ensue. So far as I can now determine, 
there are only two methods whereby the 
House could send the bill to a conference. 
One would be by securing unanimous con- 
sent, and the other would be by way of clear- 
ance from the Rules Committee, It is appar- 
ent that unanimous consent could not be 
obtained, and previous experience with the 
bill before the Rules Committee indicates 
that affirmative action would not be forth- 
coming. 

I therefore earnestly hope that all sup- 
porters of Alaska statehood, in the interest 
of the overall objective, will oppose any 
amendments and pass the bill as is. It is 
sufficiently satisfactory to E. L. Bartlett, 
Delegate from Alaska, and Alaska’s Ernest 
Gruening and William A. Egan, both Sena- 
tors-elect, and Ralph J. Rivers, Representa- 
tive-elect, under the Alaska-Tennessee plan, 
so they feel it would be better to pass it in 
this form than to risk its being lost in a 
procedural snarl. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs E. MURRAY, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr.President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuourcx in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Washington, 
who, as chairman of the Territories 
Subcommittee, on which I am privileged 
to serve, is our floor leader in the his- 
toric effort to add a 49th star to the flag 
of our country. I think the Senator 
from Washington deserves a great deal 
of credit for the statesmanlike way he 
has presided over the hearings and the 
deliberations in our subcommittee, which 
have resulted in bringing this crucial 
issue for consideration to the floor of the 
Senate today. 

He, like myself, has a geographic in- 
terest in this measure, because I think 
our two States of Washington and Ore- 
gon are the closest to Alaska and have 
the greatest ties and bonds with Alaska. 

I should like to ask the able Senator 
from Washington a question, which has 
come to my desk a number of times, in 
regard to one of the provisions of the 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I shall do so because he has 
very correctly emphasized the impor- 
tance of the passage, without amend- 
ment, of the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, so it can then go 
directly to the desk of the President for 
his signature. 

In the bill as passed by the House we 
find a provision which deals with the 
great fisheries and wildlife resources of 
the present Territory of Alaska. It pro- 
vides that the new State itself cannot 
take over the management of these wild- 
life resources—and by “wildlife” I mean 
big game, fisheries, and waterfowl and 
other bird life—until the management 
plan drafted by the new State govern- 
ment has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Of course, that 
means the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which technically advises the Secretary 
of the Interior in regard to these matters, 

It has been my impression that this 
provision is reasonable, that there is no 
reason for our even considering deleting 
it from the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, and that the Senate 
should approve it. 

I particularly ask this question be- 
cause, as the Senator from Washington 
knows, I have taken an especial interest 
in wildlife, in general; and in wildlife 
conservation, in particular. 

So I should like to have him comment 
on that provision of the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understand- 
ing that this language was included after 
having been offered as an amendment on 
the floor of the House. I also under- 
stand that it was accepted by the chair- 
man of the Territories Subcommittee of 
the House, and was accepted by the 
House unanimously. 

I see nothing in the provision that will 
injure the new State or will be unwork- 
able. 
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PROPER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


As I understand, the philosophy be- 
hind this provision is that, inasmuch as 
fish and wildlife resources are a tre- 
mendous part of the overall resources of 
Alaska, it is the intent of the Congress 
to make sure that those resources are 
properly managed in the interests of the 
people of the new State. That being 
the case, it is the intent of the Congress 
to make sure that adequate provision 
has been made by the new State before 
its resources are turned over to it. 

As the Senator from Oregon knows, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service now ad- 
ministers both fish and wildlife resources 
in the Territory. It has a very large 
number of personnel engaged in that 
effort. I understand the Department 
has no objection to this provision in the 
bill, because its ultimate objective is to 
provide for more effective management 
during the period of transition from 
Federal control to State control. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam very pleased 
to have that explanation of this particu- 
lar wildlife and fisheries provision from 
the Senator from Washington. I felt it 
was necessary to have the explanation in 
the Record because a number of Sena- 
tors have asked about it. I join the 
Senator from Washington in believing, 
and stating very clearly, this provision 
should stay in the bill. I think it is rea- 
sonable. I know that the representa- 
tives of the Territory have no objection 
to it, and, we trust, those of the new 
State of Alaska will have no objection 
to it. I know outstanding conservation 
and wildlife and outdoor groups in our 
country support it. I feel our Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which has had such 
long experience in Alaska, will be rea- 
sonable and fair and equitable with re- 
spect to administering this particular 
section of the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the fact that 
it was adopted unanimously by the House 
of Representatives speaks eloquently for 
it so far as the other side of the Capitol 
is concerned. To my knowledge, the 
members of the subcommittee are in 
agreement that it shall be our objective 
to pass the House bill without amend- 
ment, in order to avoid the possibility 
of the failure of the House and the Sen- 
ate to enact this bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to take 
this opportunity once again to express 
my appreciation, first to the ranking 
Republican member of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from California (Mr. 
KucHEL], and then our colleagues, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, CARROLL], for the invaluable help 
given to our subcommittee, ably sup- 
ported by the chairman of our full com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like the REC- 
orp very clearly to indicate my own 
pride in my membership on the sub- 
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committee which drafted the bill. The 
subcommittee has been ably presided 
over by my friend from Washington, the 
distinguished junior Senator from that 
State [Mr. Jackson], and he and I had 
the pleasure—and it was a pleasure—to 
listen, as members of the subcommittee, 
to the testimony which was adduced 
before us in support of statehood for 
Alaska. After hearing once again the 
evidence, we of the Territories Subcom- 
mittee painstakingly prepared a bill 
which subsequently was approved by the 
full committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and was reported to the Senate 
without one dissenting vote. 

The patience and the ability, legal 
and otherwise, of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington have 
put their indelible stamp on the work of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs preparing and reporting the bill 
to the Senate. We now have before us 
the statehood for Alaska bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

I should like to ask my able friend 
whether, in his opinion, if the Senate 
approves the pending House bill, H. R. 
7999, in its present form, the measure 
will substantially reflect the spirit and 
legislative intent of the bill so carefully 
and painstakingly worked out by his sub- 
committee providing for statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
has asked that question, because it should 
be made clear that the Senate committee 
believes that most of the amendments 
were clarifying in nature and do not 
constitute a change in the policy of the 
bill. I have already described some of 
the major differences and their effect, 
and I shall mention two others in order 
to make clear what I mean. 

LOGGING CONTRACTS 


The Senate committee inserted some 
specific language to indicate that exist- 
ing logging contracts, for instance, relat- 
ing to timber in national forests, will 
remain in effect and that suitable water 
areas will be provided to allow the per- 
formance of those contracts as it was 
contemplated by all parties when they 
were executed several years ago. The 
Senate committee does not believe that 
the State of Alaska would, under any 
circumstances, attempt to interfere with 
the proper performance of such con- 
tracts, and, of course, the contracts are 
protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I refer specifically to contracts be- 
tween private companies—pulp and 
paper companies—with the Forest 
Service. 

Moreover, the committee believes the 
contracts themselves, which contemplate 
long periods of time for performance, 
carry the implied, if not the specific, pro- 
vision that the operators will be entitled 
to use necessary means of access and 
water areas to fulfill the terms of the 
contract. Since we believe these condi- 
tions are required and will not in any 
event be interfered with, we do not con- 
sider it necessary to make specific men- 
tion of it in the act. 
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RIGHTS OF NONRESIDENTS 


Another example is the provision the 
Senate committee included in section 4 
of the bill, by which the future State 
was admonished not to discriminate 
against nonresidents—referring to indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations, busi- 
ness entities of all kinds as well as to 
individual persons. This provision is, of 
course, a restatement of the constitu- 
tional law on this point, and we do not 
believe that it is necessary to restate it 
specifically in the bill. Obviously the 
lack of specific mention is not intended 
as meaning, and certainly will not be 
construed to indicate, that we favor any 
relaxation of the Constitution as it ap- 
plies to other States. 

In other words, the situation in which 
we find ourselves in connection with the 
discussion of the stetehood bill on the 
floor of the Senate is that, in order to 
get a bill passed, we must pass the House 
bill without amendment. By taking up 
the House bill and not taking up the 
Senate committee bill, we do not want to 
create the legislative impression that we 
have dropped provisions in the Senate 
committee bill which were intended to 
clarify what might be construed as cer- 
tain ambiguities in the House bill. In 
other words, it is our purpose to make it 
clear, and to make it a part of the legis- 
lative history and the record of this de- 
bate, that the action taken to get the 
House bill passed is purely a procedural 
one, and we do not intend to minimize 
the action previously taken by the com- 
mittee. 

I take it my colleague, who is the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, is of the same impression. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am, indeed, and I 
think it is extremely important that the 
Recorp demonstrate that the answer 
which the able junior Senator from 
Washington has just given represents 
the unanimous feeling of the Members 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee as it finally reported the 
bill to the Senate; and, beyond that, the 
legislative history as the junior Senator 
from Washington has made it in answer 
to my question represents, I feel sure, 
the intention by which the Senate will 
stand up to be counted on the House 
approved bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. We believe the pro- 
visions referred to in the bill reported by 
the Senate committee are covered in the 
House bill. Our only point was that we 
thought our language was a little more 
clear, shall we say, on the specific points 
which were contained in the amend- 
ments as approved by the committee, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
with all due deference to my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Murray], who devoted 
most of his remarks yesterday to the de- 
fense of the proposition that the bill to 
be acted on is pretty much like the bill 
the Senate committee previously re- 
ported, and therefore we should not be 
too critical of the differences; and with 
all due deference to my able and es- 
teemed colleague from W: n (Mr. 
Jackson], who has worked for years on 
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this subject, who knows it as possibly no 
other man does, and who is as sincere in 
believing Alaska should have statehood 
now as I am in believing Alaska should 
not; let me say I can understand the un- 
easiness expressed by our colleague from 
California when he asks, “Can you as- 
sure the Senate that the House bill, 
which contains so many things different 
from the Senate committee bill, is to all 
intents and purposes the same as the 
Senate committee bill, and therefore 
Members of the Senate should stand up 
and be counted?” 

Mr. President, let me remind my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from the west coast 
that in April 1865, General Grant told us 
in the South substantially this: “There 
was a provision in the Constitution for 
you to come into the Union, but there is 
no provision for you to leave it.” That 
settled that issue. 

We are asked to vote on something 
which is irrevocable. It is as irrevocable 
as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. Whatever we do now for 
about 100,000 Americans in Alaska, who 
are fine citizens, is going to stand perma- 
nently. Whatever advantages we give 
them over the public domain, which now 
belongs to all the people of the United 
States, will stand as long as the Union 
endures. 

The Senator says there is not much 
difference between the two bills. There 
is one little difference about how many 
acres are to be given to Alaska. I think 
there is a difference of about 80 million 
acres between what the House proposes 
to give and what the Senate committee is 
willing to give. 

The House bill would provide that for 
25 years Alaska can select the choicest 
areas which may subsequently be de- 
veloped for oil and strategic minerals, 
and claim that land in tracts of a little 
over 5,000 acres. That provision was not 
in the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We have an il- 
lustration in the civil rights bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

I will yield in a 


Mr. ROBERTSON. 
moment. 

Last year the Senate would not let the 
House civil rights bill go to the commit- 
tee, as the rules provide, where it could 
have been analyzed before it came þe- 
fore the Senate for consideration and 
Senators could have been put on notice 
that the bill carried some provisions re- 
garding the use of force, for instance, 
in the enforcement of civil rights de- 
crees. That provision was in the House 
bill, but nobody knew it was there until 
the bill came on the floor and was sub- 
jected to debate. 

It is now asked that we again bypass 
a committee. We have the hearings of 
last year with respect to Alaska state- 
hood. There have been no hearings this 
year. We have no analysis of the House 
bill. We are asked to forget about what 
is in the Senate committee bill and ac- 
cept an assurance that the differences 
are not too material. 

Even though we know we could get a 
better bill, and even though we know 
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when we vote, assuming the bill passes— 
and all the proponents say it is bound 
to pass—that we cannot later change it, 
we are asked to take this action. The 
proponents say, “You cannot stop this 
bill. Everybody is for it except a few, 
perhaps, from the South, and they are 
probably misguided.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No chance is af- 
forded to do what we could do. We are 
asked to forget about the limitation on 
territorial waters. We are asked to give 
Alaska something no State has ever had. 
We are asked to give them natural re- 
sources, of the Territory which no State 
has ever gotten before. We are asked 
to give them twice or three times as 
much of the public domain as all the 
last 10 Territories granted statehood 
have gotten together. Why? Because 
quick action is desired. 

I will yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington in a moment. 

There is a point I take exception to in 
the statement of my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson]. The Senator says the 
bill would be bottled up in the Rules 
Committee of the House, and that that 
matter is covered by the rules of the 
House. When a House bill comes back 
from the Senate with amendments, there 
are two ways by which the bill can be 
sent to conference. One is by asking 
unanimous consent to take the bill from 
the Speaker’s desk and send it to con- 
ference. The other is by a motion to 
send the bill to the Rules Committee and 
get a rule to send it to conference. 

My distinguished friend assumes that 
the bill would have to be acted on in one 
of those ways; that it would not be pos- 
sible to get unanimous consent, and that 
if the bill went to the Rules Committee 
the bill might not come out again. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that a motion to recede and 
concur in Senate amendments would 
take precedence over the rule govern- 
ing sending bills to conference. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Under the House 
rules, in order to move to recede and 
concur in a Senate amendment, the 
Member of the House must first ask 
unanimous consent to take the bill from 
the Speaker’s table and then move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

If the course were followed in the 
House of adopting the Senate amend- 
ment, or if it were desired to send the 
bill to conference, as a condition prece- 
‘dent to either course it would be neces- 
sary to obtain unanimous consent. 

I will admit to the Senator that I was 
@ little “rusty” on this point, and I 
checked it with the House Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia admits he has not 
been a Member of the House for 12 
years, and he also is more familiar with 
the Senate rules. The Senate Parlia- 
mentarian informed me what the ruling 
in the Senate would be; that a motion to 
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recede and concur would take prece- 
dence over a motion to send the bill to 
conference, and I assumed the ruling in 
the House would be the same. 

Mr. JACKSON. The House Parlia- 
mentarian was my adviser on this sub- 
ject, as the question would arise in the 
House. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I cannot argue 
with the House Parliamentarian about 
the interpretation of the House rules, 
Even if the House Parliamentarian be 
right, the Senator from Virginia still 
contends that, since this is our last 
chance to do what should be done, not 
only for Alaska but for the 172 million 
people of the United States who will be 
affected if around 100,000 people in 
Alaska are to be represented by 2 Sena- 
tors, a representation equal to that of 
the 15 million people of New York, who 
are represented by only 2 Senators, we 
ought to be sure we are doing the right 
thing, because we cannot change it later. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for two points of clarifi- 
cation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. First, as to the 
amount of land to be granted, the 
amount in the House bill is identical 
with that in the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe I saw a 
report giving the figure as about 180 mil- 
lion acres. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is 103,550,000 acres. 
That is the amount in the House bill, 
and that is the amount in the Senate 
committee bill. 

On another point, with reference to a 
breakdown as to the differences between 
the House bill and the Senate commit- 
tee bill, I included in my remarks and 
had printed in the Recorp earlier today 
a detailed analysis of the differences, 
which analysis is available. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That will be in- 
teresting information. As I said, we nor- 
mally permit a House bill to go to the 
proper Senate committee. Then if the 
bill is reported by the committee, or if 
a Senate committee bill has already been 
reported, the committee states the differ- 
ences and indicates to the Senate 
whether it wants to recede from its pre- 
vious position. 

In any event, those of us who do not 
serve on the committee should know 
what the differences are. I am sure that 
there are some material differences, al- 
though the objective, of course, is state- 
hood. 

I do not believe that the House bill 
properly settles the ownership and con- 
trol of the offshore islands. I think there 
is vague language as to the jurisdiction 
over the land, 

As I recall, there was no provision in 
the Senate bill that for 25 years the new 
State could select certain areas of its 
promised land and say, “This will be ours 
from now on.” 

I invite attention to another provision 
in the House bill. The Constitution pro- 
vides that Senators shall be elected for 
6 years. I think the House bill author- 
izes the election of one Senator for a 
long term and the other for a short 
term. That has never been done in con- 
nection with any other State. Senators 
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were elected for the full 6 years. They 
then came before the Senate and were 
assigned to certain classes. One Sen- 
ator was assigned to a class to hold office 
for a certain period, and another Sen- 
ator to another. There was no attempt 
to run a bulldozer through the Constitu- 
tion, as is proposed here. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understand- 
ing that in all the States Senators come 
up for election at different times, for 
their 6-year term. That being the case, 
it would seem, in order to have a logical 
base, that there must have been a short 
term and a long term in the beginning. 
How does the Senator account for the 
difference? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not the question 
of the class to which a Senator is as- 
signed a matter for the determination 
of the Senate itself? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is beyond the 
power of a State to assign Senators to 
classes. Such a provision in the State 
constitution of Alaska would make it un- 
constitutional; and we would be called 
upon to ratify an unconstitutional in- 
strument. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
That is one more objection to the bill. 
We took an oath to uphold and support 
the Constitution of the United States. 
As the Senator from Mississippi says, 
if the proposed State constitution is 
clearly unconstitutional, to vote for it 
would be to violate our oath. We ought 
not to vote for it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will agree that it is rather difficult 
to predict how the Supreme Court would 
interpret the State constitution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
getting into a subject with respect to 
which I am at a disadvantage. 

Mr. JACKSON. The only guaranty 
we can give to the new State is that its 
government will be republican in form, 
That word has no partisan significance. 
I am speaking of “republican” in the 
sense in which a political scientist uses 
the term. 

That is our constitutional responsi- 
bility. In enacting the bill we make a 
finding that the government is repub- 
lican in form. This requirement dates 
back to the Ordinance of 1787, in which 
the philosophy was first expounded. It 
was later confirmed by the Constitu- 
‘tion, in Article IV, section 3, and Article 
IV, section 4. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia points out that in all previous 
instances, so far as he can recall, there 
was a simple motion to admit a State. 
‘The proposal then went to the Judiciary 
Committee for the arrangement of the 
terms, and to see that the State Con- 
stitution provided what was intended 
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to be provided. With all due deference, 
the bill should be reduced to a motion 
to admit, and then sent to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington is very able. 
I have read the record of the hearings. 
He asked some very intelligent ques- 
tions, Later in the debate I shall com- 
ment on some of the statements he 
made. 

In the present instance we would have 
a State which was neither in the Union 
nor out. My distinguished friend from 
Idaho stated that statehood could be 
suspended for a while. The Senator 
realizes that that is something utterly 
unknown to the law. 

Is not the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia amazed that the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
should say that we should vote for some- 
thing which is patently unconstitutional, 
in the hope that the Supreme Court 
would declare it to be constitutional? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not know 
that my friend went quite that far. He 
pointed to the decision in Brown versus 
Board of Education, in 1954, which 
greatly surprised the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. On the basis of that decision, he 
asked, “Why should we be surprised at 
anything the Supreme Court does?” I 
think that was a general argument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Virginia stated that the Senator from 
Washington said that we need not be 
surprised at anything the Supreme 
Court might hold. If that is what my 
friend from Washington said, I am in 
agreement. I do not believe he said it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington merely made the ob- 
servation that it would be rather dif- 
ficult, perhaps, for the junior Senator 
from Virginia and the senior Senator 
from Mississippi to predict whether the 
Supreme Court would or would not hold 
the provisions in the Alaskan constitu- 
tion to be constitutional. Am I to un- 
derstand—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The reply of the 
Senator from Virginia was that the Sen- 
ator from Washington had him at a dis- 
advantage, because, if the Senator from 
Virginia were to proceed to make answer, 
he would have to admit that he could not 
predict anything the Supreme Court 
might be expected to say. 

Mr. JACKSON. Therefore, I ask my 
distinguished and able colleagues, who 
are brilliant in the field of constitutional 
law, whether they do not feel that it 
would be almost impossible for this 
body to attempt to predict whether the 
Supreme Court would hold any provision 
in the State constitution to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When President 
Franklin Roosevelt was trying to push 
through the Guffey coal bill, and it was 
sent to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, the President said, “If you 
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have any doubts about constitutionality, 
Tesolve them in favor of those who want 
the legislation, and let the case go to 
the Supreme Court.” 

I did not take that viewpoint. I 
thought I was elected and took an oath 
to support and uphold the Constitution 
of the United States to as great a degree 
as members of the Supreme Court or 
anyone else, and that if a particular 
bill was unconstitutional, I should vote 
accordingly. I voted against the Guffey 
coal bill. The case went to the Supreme 
Court, and the Supreme Court declared 
the Guffey Coal Act to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

If we think the pending bill is un- 
constitutional, we have as great an ob- 
ligation to uphold and support the Con- 
stitution as has any member of the 
Supreme Court. We do not need to 
speculate as to whether the Supreme 
Court would or would not interpret the 
Constitution as it was written, or wheth- 
er it would go far afield, on another 
Myrdal expedition, and say, “We cannot 
turn the clock back; statehood for Alas- 
ka has been long deferred and the action 
must go forward”—forgetting all the 
technicalities and the provisions of the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court might 
hold that statehood should be granted 
in the interest of sociology or for what- 
ever other reason one might wish to 
assign. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to file three points 
of order against the pending bill. I ask 
that they lie on the table and be printed, 
to be called up at the discretion of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the points of order will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
a question. 

Of course, the Senator realizes that 
the United States Supreme Court has 
held time and again that a State must 
come into the Union on a basis of abso- 
lute equality with other States. We 
must assume that the Supreme Court of 
the United States will adhere to its deci- 
sions since the founding of the Repub- 
lic. That being true, does not the Sen- 
ator realize that, with the withdrawal 
provisions in the bill, the State of 
Alaska could not come into the Union on 
a basis of equality with the other States, 
and that therefore the bill flies in the 
face of the Constitution? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is opposed to the bill from every 
standpoint, including the constitutional 
standpoint. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows 
very well that, according to the testi- 
mony at the hearings, there would not 
be a uniform system of State taxation in 
the new State of Alaska. If the Presi- 
dent should withdraw a certain area, 
that action would supersede the laws of 
the State; and the testimony was that the 
State of Alaska could not even enact a 
sales tax. 
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In addition, the public officials in vast 
areas would be out of office. They would 
be superseded by Federal employees ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, 

The Senator realizes that that would 
be flying in the face of the Constitution 
of the United States, does he not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Undoubtedly so. 
As the Senator recalls, in the very fine 
speech of the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington he made reference to the fact 
that the national interest was protected 
because the Federal Government could 
go back into Alaska and withdraw any- 
thing that was absolutely needed for the 
national defense, or in the national 
interest. I assume that is the point 
mentioned by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to read 
a statement by Mr. Stevens, of the De- 
partment of the Interior. He said: “Of 
course the Federal Government could 
not adopt such law, for instance taxing 
laws, which are inconsistent with the 
Federal Constitution.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? f 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall yield as 
soon as I have finished yielding to my 
colleague, 

Mr, JACKSON. Will the Senator 
yield so that I may answer the Senator 
from Mississippi on that point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to invite 
attention to the fact that in the with- 
drawal area, for purposes of national se- 
curity, which area is roughly north of 
the Brooks Range and west of Fairbanks, 
the Federal Government retains the au- 
thority to withdraw a little over half of 
all the land in Alaska, Therefore ample 
authority is provided to do it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Under the Consti- 
tution of the United States it is not pos- 
sible to do it. Even without declaration 
of martial law, under the provisions of 
the bill it would be possible to move 
24,000 people who now inhabit that area. 

Mr. JACKSON. “The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is exactly it. 
It is a State and it is not a State. Mem- 
bership in the Union would not be as 
firm, even, as the membership of a col- 
lege student in a college fraternity. “The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away.” 
We can give statehood to Alaska and the 
President can take it away. That is in 
violation of our system of government, 
that States are admitted to the Union 
only on the basis of absolute equality. 
That equality would be denied to the 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. JACKSON. The land is granted 
to the new State. It is subject to cer- 
tain conditions, of course, and there are 
ample precedents to support such pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know the Senator 
is referring to what happened in New 
Mexico and Arizona. That involved an 
entirely different situation, and I shall 
discuss it at length later. It is impos- 
sible under the Constitution to give state- 
hood with a limitation. 
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I should like to read what the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH], who is a very 
able Senator, has had to say: 

So far I have not heard any testimony to 
indicate what handicap there would be to 
defense of either Alaska or the country if 
we granted statehood without limitation to 
the entire Alaska area. 


The point is that statehood must be 
granted without limitation; otherwise, it 
is of no effect. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington quoted from 
Job, but he did not quite finish the quo- 
tation. He said: 

The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 


I wish to quote from what Benjamin 
Franklin said when he was helping to 
frame the Constitution, which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and I are trying 
to defend and preserve. Franklin said: 

In this situation of this assembly, groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth 
and scarce able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how has it happened, sir, that 
we have not hitherto once thought of hum- 
bly applying to the Father of Light to illu- 
minate our understanding? 


The junior Senator from Virginia is 
speaking in opposition to statehood, and 
he hopes that what he has to say will 
set off real debate on the whole matter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia knows that any 
sovereign State has the power to pass 
laws which are effective within the 
State in fields in which the State is em- 
powered to act. That is fundamental. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. We believe 
that there is a definite separation of 
powers between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, and that when the 
13 States formed the central govern- 
ment, they were sovereign States, and 
they retained that portion of their sov- 
ereignty which was not, either through 
express provision or necessary implica- 
tion, conferred upon the central gov- 
ernment; and that the powers of the 
central government, especially under the 
provisions of the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution, were specifically lim- 
ited. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And that would 
apply to the entire area of a new State, 
of course. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to read 
from the testimony of the Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Chilson, 
which I submit is directly opposite to 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chilson said: 

Now, whether or not under our wording 
here Alaska could pass new laws to take 
effect within the withdrawal area—as the 
thing is written I have some doubts, 


We are talking about a State which 
cannot even enforce sovereignty in half 
of its area. It is neither in the Union 
nor out of the Union. I am sure the 
Senator from West Virginia will agree 
that the bill flies in the face of the 
Constitution. If we were to admit 
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Alaska, we would be committing an act 
which would violate the Constitution, 
and therefore would be void. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe that the 
proper thing to do with the bill would 
be to send it to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to clear up the legal provi- 
sions, and either have a bill brought be- 
fore us which would confer statehood 
upon Alaska in a constitutional way, 
or not confer statehood at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ishould like to read 
from what Mr. Stevens, the Solicitor for 
the Department of the Interior had to 
say: 

The President, of course, could turn right 
around and appoint the Territorial or the 
State chief of police, and he could con- 
tinue to enforce his own laws. 


The Senator realizes that Alaska could 
not be admitted on the basis of equality 
when the President of the United States 
could supersede State officials and dis- 
charge them and appoint Federal offi- 
cers and enforce laws of the State. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
Not one of the original States would 
have stood for anything like that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The fact that the 
new State would not have the power of 
other States is conclusive proof, is it 
not, that Alaska would not be admitted 
on the basis of equality with the other 
48 States? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The conclusion is 
inevitable. This is a different pro- 
cedure from that heretofore followed. 
The Senator from Virginia had already 
pointed it out. It is proposed to admit 
Alaska on terms different from those un- 
der which any other State has been 
admitted since the Union was formed. 
The Senator from Virginia does not see 
the necessity for all the rush now, when 
very serious problems have not been 
adequately considered and not resolved, 
and which cannot hereafter, as the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has pointed out, be 
changed no matter how wrong the de- 
cision may be. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia realizes that the 
testimony shows that if the State of 
Alaska, after withdrawal of half of its 
area, should enact a sales tax, which 
every other State in the Union has power 
to do and to make it effective within 
the confines of the State, such a sales 
tax would not be effective and enforce- 
able in half of the land area of the 
proposed new State of Alaska. Is that 
a basis of equality? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia had not thought about that 
phase of it, but that certainly would 
raise additional serious objection to the 
plan here proposed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have offered three 
points of order, and I believe they are 
absolutely well taken. I think the bill 
violates the Constitution of the United 
States. 

If the points of order should not be 
sustained by the Senate, then I am pre- 
pared to move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
There has been no study made of the 
constitution of the new State. The Re- 
organization Act gives the Committee 
on the Judiciary the exclusive power to 
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fix the boundaries of States. The Reor- 
ganization Act gives the Committee on 
the Judiciary exclusive power to con- 
sider legislation concerning the Federal 
court system in a State. All of that is 
being violated. It is being done after 
only 2 days of hearings on one bill; and, 
as I understand, the bill on which hear- 
ings were held is not the bill which is 
now being considered by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. Hearings were held on the 
Senate bill as reported last August; but 
on the House bill which is now before 
the Senate, only short Senate hearings 
were held, Only today a statement was 
placed in the Recorp on behalf of the 
subcommittee to show the differences 
between the two bills. As the Senator 
from Mississippi has so clearly pointed 
out, the very vital constitutional objec- 
tion to the bill has never been consid- 
ered by any committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is absolutely 
correct. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia realize that the House committee 
inserted 69 amendments in the bill, and 
those 69 amendments have not even 
been considered by any Senate commit- 
tee. What kind of legislative proce- 
dure is that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia has just been glancing 
through some of the provisions relating 
to immigration laws. There are a num- 
ber of such provisions coming from the 
original bill. We do not know what it 
is all about. No hearings have been 
held. There has been no analysis. We 
have no committee report to tell us why 
certain things were done, 

All we are asked to do now is to aban- 
don the bill which was reported by the 
Senate committee, and to take without 
question and without change, the House 
bill, for fear, because of what it was 
said would be the ruling of the House 
Parliamentarian—I am not too sure 
about this; but that is what is claimed 
by the proponents—that the bill would 
go back to the House Committee on 
Rules, which would keep it bottled up 
to the end of the session. That is what 
we, who took an oath to uphold and 
support the Constitution, are asked to 
do. We are asked to forget about the 
best interests of 172 million people of 
the United States in behalf of 100,000 
people in Alaska, and to act on a state- 
hood bill which in every respect is dif- 
ferent from any such bill which has 
ever been enacted heretofore. The bill 
gives away millions of acres of public 
domain; it does not, as has always been 
done before, even reserve the mineral 
rights and the oil rights. It leaves up 
in the air how far out in the ocean the 
rights of Alaska shall extend. 

A researcher who acted on my behalf 
has said that Alaska will extend out 100 
miles and claim all the islands within 
that distance. Certainly even Louisiana 
and Texas never claimed that they could 
claim any rights more than 12 miles off 
the gulf coast. That is all they claimed. 
Texas claimed she had that right when 
she was an independent State, and pre- 
sented a good argument to show that 
she had never relinquished her claim be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. 
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But in this situation no limitation is 
definitely fixed as to the jurisdiction over 
oil under the waters, the fishing rights in 
the water, and the control of contiguous 
islands, even though they may be 50 
miles away from the shore of the pro- 
posed new State. 

I have stated so far one point. The 
population is too small to deserve the 
privileges or to discharge adequately all 
the obligations of a State. 

The second point is that the resources 
have not been developed to such a point 
that they can support properly all the 
functions of State and local government. 

In that connection, if I wished to do 
so, I could place in the Recor a letter I 
received a few days ago from a person 
who said he had been in Juneau for 45 
years. He said that the taxes in Alaska 
are higher than they are in any State in 
the Union. He said that Alaskans could 
not raise the taxes which would devolve 
on them if it became necessary to insti- 
tute State courts to take the place of Fed- 
eral courts; State police to take the place 
of Federal marshals; and to assume all 
the operations which are now being paid 
for by the Federal Government. He said 
that if it became necessary for Alaskans 
to provide all those services, they could 
not support statehood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think it is recog- 
nized by all, as I have said—and as I 
shall continue to contend—that any 
State which comes into the Union must 
come in on an equal footing with the 
other States. ‘That is the only basis 
on which a State should be admitted. 
If conditions are imposed which impugn 
the sovereignty of the State, or which do 
not place it on an even footing with the 
other States, the action is void. I wish 
to read, on that point, from the hear- 
ings: 

Senator Jackson, I think it might be well, 
before we go through all of the amendments, 
if you could give to the committee, through 
counsel, here, the exact situation insofar as 
local police power, if any, will exist in the 
withdrawal areas. 

The Chair understands that in the areas 
of withdrawal, local law will become Fed- 
eral law— 


That is admitted throughout the 
hearings— 
and will be enforced by Federal authorities, 
save and except the right to serve civil and 
criminal process and the right to exercise 
the voting franchise in those areas. And 
that local law will be invalidated where in- 
consistent with Federal law. 


Does that place this proposed new 
State on an even footing with other 
States, which is a rule governing the ad- 
mission of new States into the Union? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely not. 
It is different from anything which was 
required of the 48 States now in the 
Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The answer made 
by the representative of the Department 
of Defense, who was presenting this 
amendment, was: 

Mr. DECHERT. Mr. Chairman, that is cor- 
rect only, I think, after a withdrawal is 
made. Until the withdrawal is made, the 
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land subject to withdrawal remains fully 
subject to the laws of the State. 


The point is that with a withdrawal 
provision, Alaska would not be placed 
on an even footing with the other States 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If she were not, 
Congress would not be performing a 
constitutional act. We have no consti- 
tutional authority to create a second- 
class State. 

I shall enumerate one other general 
objection. The geographic location of 
Alaska imposes a permanent handicap 
to the integration of its population as a 
homogeneous unit in our Union of 
States. 

Senators may accept those objections, 
as I do, as adequate grounds for voting 
against the pending bill, or they may 
agree with those proponents of imme- 
diate statehood who argue that poten- 
tial advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages, It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the majorities of both the 
House and Senate committees which 
favorably reported H. R. 7999 and S. 49 
last year seemed to find it easier to state 
the objections, which they then tried to 
refute, than to list and document posi- 
tive benefits which the United States 
would derive from granting Alaska state- 
hood now. 

For example, the House report on H. R. 
7999 devoted four pages to stating argu- 
ments against statehood and trying to 
answer them. It used another three and 
a half pages to discuss peculiar prob- 
lems of Alaska and a page and a half 
arguing the readiness of the Territory 
for statehood at this time. In contrast, 
the section headed “Primary Reasons for 
Statehood,” was only a little more than 
one page in length. 

The first peculiar problem mentioned 
in this report arises from the fact that 
more than 99 percent of the land area 
of Alaska is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—a condition which the com- 
mittee recognized as unprecedented at 
the time of the admission of any of the 
existing States.” 

The report pointed out that approxi- 
mately 95 million acres, or more than 
one-fourth of the total area of Alaska, 
is enclosed within various types of Fed- 
eral withdrawals or reservations for the 
furtherance of the programs of Federal 
agencies, and said: 

Much of the remaining area of Alaska is 
covered by glaciers, mountains, and worth- 
less tundra. Thus it appeared to the com- 
mittee that this tremendous acreage of with- 
drawals might well embrace a preponderance 
of the more valuable resources needed by the 
new State to develop flourishing industries 
with which to support itself and its people. 


Another problem recognized by this 
committee report, as in some respects 
the most serious of all is that of financing 
the basic functions of State government 
and especially road maintenance and 
construction in an area where great dis- 
tances must be covered and costs per 
mile are exceptionally high. 

At this point I digress to mention to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi the point he has been urging about 
what does not go to Alaska and what can 
subsequently be withdrawn, and to ask 
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him, if he knows, who will build and 
maintain all the highways which will be 
necessary to connect the areas which will 
still be held by the Federal Government 
and the areas held by the State, when 
there is a great necessity to unite both 
parts? How will the road system be 
placed under single control for financ- 
ing, maintenance, and general super- 
vision? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
knows that Alaska will not be a self- 
supporting State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a con- 
clusion I have reached. If Alaska will 
not be a self-supporting State, that is 
one reason why I will not vote to unload 
that expense onto the taxpayers of Vir- 
ginia and the taxpayers of the other 47 
States of the Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—if he will yield briefly to me—to 
article 1, section 3, of the Constitution: 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for 
6 ee and each Senator shall have one 
vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election, they 
shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year, of the second class 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and of 
the third class at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year. 


Is not that plain? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is very plain. 
But the pending bill violates that clear 
provision of the Constitution. In doing 
so, the Congress would permit Alaska to 
have a State constitution which would 
provide for two Senators, neither of 
whom would be elected, as I recall, for 
6 years. Instead, one Senator would 
have what is called a short term, whereas 
all the present States had to comply with 
the constitutional provision that Sen- 
ators shall be elected for 6 years; and 
when their Senators reached the Con- 
gress, they were divided into the three 


Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senate it- 
self did that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But in this case, the 
constitution of Alaska would attempt to 
make the arrangement to which we have 
referred. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. TI yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. How would the Sena- 
tor from Virginia propose to divide the 
two Alaskan Senators into three classes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The three classes 
were formed at the time of the conven- 
ing of the 1st Congress, so that one-third 
of the Members of the Senate would be 
elected every 2 years. But in the case of 
two Senators, they would go into two- 
thirds of three classes. 
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Mr. CHURCH. I think the answer the 
Senator from Virginia has given suggests 
the point I should like to make, namely, 
that the constitutional provision was de=- 
signed to accommodate the situation 
which existed when the First Congress 
convened, when the Senate then con- 
sisted of two Senators from 13 States, but 
that that arrangement obviously is im- 
practical in respect to a single State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But our point is 
that it is not proper to disregard a con- 
stitutional provision merely because 
some may choose to regard it as imprac- 
tical. For instance, the Chief Justice 
and the Supreme Court stated that it is 
impractical in these modern days to 
have segregation in the schools, and, 
therefore, he stated that he would write 
into the Constitution a provision that is 
not in it. Similarly, it is said that it is 
impractical to elect two Senators for 6 
years, as the Constitution provides, and 
that, therefore, a different arrangement 
will be made. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Constitution 
provides that each State shall have two 
Senators, and that Senators shall be 
elected for 6-year terms. Yet the Con- 
stitution authorizes the Senate to divide 
Senators into three classes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As the distinguished 
and very able Senator from Idaho has 
stated, it might be regarded by some as 
impracticable to follow the procedure 
and precedents which without exception 
have prevailed during the history of this 
country, namely, that new Senators 
draw lots. One Senator may draw lot 
No. 1, and then he would be in class 1, 
and would have either a 2-year term or a 
6-year term. 

Another Senator might draw lot No. 2, 
in which case he would have either a 4- 
year term or, if the Senator who drew 
lot No. 1 received a 2-year term, the 
Senator who drew lot No. 2 would receive 
a 6-year term. That is the way the ar- 
rangement has worked throughout the 
entire history of this country. That ar- 
rangement has been followed without ex- 
ception. 

When Arizona was admitted, when 
New Mexico was admitted, when Colo- 
rado was admitted, when Iowa was ad- 
mitted, when California was admitted, 
that system prevailed without excep- 
tion. We cannot now say it is imprac- 
tical, and that, therefore, the Senate can 
change the Constitution of the United 
States. 

So this measure is void. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. President, I shall proceed now 
with a brief discussion of what I be- 
lieve is a close approach to doubletalk 
in the committee report. The report 
says that the proposed legislation would 
take care of the distorted landowner- 
ship pattern, and would provide sources 
of State revenue by land grants to the 
new State aggregating 182,800,000 
acres—a figure, incidentally, which was 
reduced to 103,350,000 acres in the bill 
as passed by the House. So the report is 
in error, because the bill we are now con- 
sidering calls for land grants totaling 
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103,350,000 acres, or materially less acre- 
age than the amount set forth in the 
committee report. 

Except for 400,000 acres to be taken 
from national forests and 400,000 acres 
adjacent to established communities 
for prospective community centers and 
recreation areas, however, all of this land 
would have to be selected from public 
lands which are “vacant, unappropriated 
and unreserved and which are not in- 
cluded in areas subject to military with- 
drawal, unless specifically approved by 
the President.” 

The question arises, If, as stated on 
the preceding page of the report, the 
“preponderance of the more valuable re- 
sources” of Alaska already are included 
within acreage withdrawn by the Fed- 
eral Government and reserved for its 
agencies, and if much of the remainder 
is indeed “glaciers, mountains and 
worthless tundra,” how can the new 
State expect, even with such an exten- 
sive land grant, to find the resources to 
support itself and its people? 

The uniqueness of the Alaska land 
situation is further emphasized in the 
committee report, which points out that 
on the occasion of admission of exist- 
ing States land grants amounted to a 
maximum of 6 to 11 percent of the 
total land area, and much acreage al- 
ready had passed into private taxpaying 
ownership, whereas in Alaska, even after 
a grant of unprecedented proportions to 
the proposed State, the Federal Govern- 
ment would continue to control more 
than two-thirds of the total acreage and 
an even larger percentage of the re- 
sources. 

To alleviate this situation to some ex- 
tent, the bill proposes to share with the 
State profits from Government coal 
mines, mineral leases, and the fur mo- 
nopoly, which, of course, would make the 
State government a pensioner dependent 
on the Central Government to a much 
greater extent than the existing States 
which already, in my opinion, have 
jeopardized their constitutional rights by 
too ready acceptance of Federal handouts 
for a variety of public works and welfare 
programs, 

The report to which I have been re- 
ferring suggests that a long list of poten- 
tial basic industries can exist in Alaska 
now only as tenants of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and on the sufferance of various 
Federal agencies, and implies that there 
will be a great rush of private capital to 
the new State. There is a dual danger 
involved in this change, however. On 
the one hand, the State, if it succeeded 
in obtaining valuable resources through 
its choice of unreserved public lands, 
might prove to be fully as unsatisfactory 
a landlord as the Federal Government, 
On the other hand, if the State sought 
to dispose of these assets in rapid order, 
to raise funds for its operation, the proc- 
ess, especially in the hands of inexperi- 
enced public employees, might involve 
favoritism and irregularities which would 
make the Teapot Dome affair seem 
trivial by comparison. 

Another example of contradictory 
statements is found on page 9 of the com- 
mittee report. In one paragraph it is 
stated that committee members recog- 
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nize there will be added costs of state- 
hood that are now being borne by the 
Federal Government, but that Territorial 
legislators expect this to be offset by 
participation in Federal programs from 
which Alaska has been omitted. Another 
paragraph says the grant of statehood 
would mean some saving to the Federal 
Government, as the people of Alaska take 
over part of the burden of supporting 
governmental functions. Mr. President, 
either the Federal Government will save 
money by shifting the burden of some 
functions to Alaska, or the new State will 
gain by obtaining more grants from the 
Federal Government, but the balance of 
saving cannot be on both sides at once. 
And, of course, insofar as statehood in- 
volves additional government organiza- 
tion and more levels of employees, there 
will be increased costs for someone to 


pay. 

The statement to which I have just 
referred—about the possibility of the 
Federal Government saving money 
through statehood—is part of the brief 
section headed “Primary Reasons for 
Statehood.” 

That section frankly admits that in 
considering extension of statehood to 
any Territory “it has never been pos- 
sible in our history to specify in precise 
terms the exact benefits to be derived,” 
and says that “it is not possible to say 
definitely in what particular respect the 
admission of Alaska will strengthen the 
Nation.” 

Aside from the vague and contradic- 
tory claim I have quoted, that the Fed- 
eral Government might save some money 
by granting statehood, this part of the re- 
port suggests that matters of local con- 
cern can best be determined and most 
efficiently managed by those most di- 
rectly affected, and that statehood will 
permit and encourage a more rapid 
growth in the economy of the Territory 
by opening up resources and by providing 
representation in Congress to advocate 
policy changes that would stimulate 
growth, 

I am a firm believer in maximum use 
of State and local authority and a mini- 
mum of Federal interference, in line 
with the philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who believed the central govern- 
ment should do only those things which 
the smaller units cannot do for them- 
selves. As a matter of practical appli- 
cation, however, I find it difficult to 
equate the concept of a State control 
which would be superior to Federal con- 
trol because it is closer to the people, 
with the situation in Alaska, which 
stretches over an area practically as 
wide, from east to west and from north 
to south, as the continental United 
States. 

Local governmental units can, and 
will, exist, regardless of whether the 
area is a Territory or is a State. The 
question is whether members of a State 
legislative body representing Attu and 
Ketchikan, which are as far apart as 
Los Angeles and Savannah, Ga., and 
representing Point Barrow and of parts 
of the Aleutian Island chain, which are 
as far apart as the Canadian border and 
El Paso, Tex., will have a sense of unity 
that will create a control much more 
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localized than that which can be pro- 
vided under the delegated authority 
given to the Territorial government. 

Whether a State government would 
promote more rapid economic develop- 
ment than would a Territorial govern- 
ment, would depend on the amount of 
confidence the State government could 
inspire among businessmen and inves- 
tors. A stable State government might 
reassure those who have feared shifting 
Federal-control policies. On the other 
hand, a State government torn by local 
politics and subject to pressures which 
could be applied in sparsely settled areas 
where one man or corporation may wield 
a powerful influence, might inspire even 
less confidence. 

The only additional ressons for state- 
hood advanced in this section of the re- 
port are that it would strengthen our 
foreign policy by proving Americans 
still believe in equal rights and justice 
for all, and that it would demonstrate to 
the world that Alaska is an indissoluble 
part of the body of the Nation. Our 
actions during World War II and our 
present defense installations in Alaska 
should leave little room for doubt in any 
part of the world as to our intention to 
protect the integrity of the Territory 
against any form of invasion. So far 
as equal rights and justice are con- 
cerned, the treaty of 1867, by which we 
acquired Alaska, assured full rights of 
citizenship to its inhabitants; and the 
act of 1912, which created the Territory 
gave it full protection of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

In short, the House committee report 
on H, R. 7999 was a fumbling and apolo- 
getic document which failed to make out 
a positively convincing case for state- 
hood and did not answer, to my satis- 
faction at least, the opposition argu- 
ments which it was frank enough to rec- 
ognize. 

Its weakness was made more appar- 
ent, also, by the minority report signed 
by six members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, which pointed out the ex- 
aggerated political power which would 
be given to a small group of voters if 
Alaska were allowed to name a Repre- 
sentative and two Senators, and the 
dubious financial basis on which the 
proposed State government would be 
launched. 

Now, let us look at the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee report on S. 49, 
which was issued last August. Here 
again we find that the authors required 
three pages to discuss argument against 
statehood, but only a page and a half to 
state all the reasons they could think 
of favorable to statehood. 

In summarizing the positive argu- 
ment, this report said: 

There are four primary reasons why Alaska 
should be granted statehood: It would fulfill 
a long-standing legal and moral obligation 
to 200,000 Americans, it would benefit Alaska, 
it would strengthen the Nation internally, 
and it would prove our adherence to the 
principles that guide the Free World. 


The brief reasoning in support of these 
points follows the same line as the House 
report, and the observations I made in 
that connection would apply here as well. 
It might be added, however, that the first 
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point as to an alleged legal and moral 
obligation to grant statehood at this time 
is refuted on its face by the report’s own 
quotation from the 1867 treaty, which 
said inhabitants who chose to remain in 
the ceded Territory “shall be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, subject to such laws and 
regulations as the United States may, 
from time to time adopt in regard to 
aboriginal tribes of that country.” 

That treaty has not been violated un- 
der the territorial form of government, 
and the treaty made no specific promise 
of statehood. It is true, as the report 
states, that the Supreme Court has said 
an incorporated Territory is an inchoate 
State and that its incorporated status is 
considered an apprenticeship for state- 
hood. ‘There is no argument about 
Alaska being a potential candidate for 
statehood, and I certainly would not say 
that form of government never should be 
granted. I merely say the period of ap- 
prenticeship has not yet been satisfac- 
torily completed, for reasons which I 
have mentioned briefly, and which 
I shall discuss at more length later. 

The desperate efforts of proponents to 
make their case look good is illustrated, 
incidentally, in the part of the Senate re- 
port where reference is made to “200,000 
Americans” to whom we are legally and 
morally obligated to give statehood 
rights. Now, the total population 
claimed for Alaska, on the basis of latest 
census estimates, is 212,000, and that in- 
cludes 35,000 Aleuts, Eskimos, and In- 
dians, who, under terms of the pending 
bill, would remain wards of the Federal 
Government. That leaves only 177,000 
Americans, and even that total includes 
about 47,000 who are in military service 
and another 20,000 military dependents. 
These 67,000 Americans, who were sent 
to Alaska as a result of military orders, 
and who will be removed and replaced in 
time by other military orders, are citi- 
zens for the most part of existing States. 
They would not acquire Alaska State 
citizenship, and as loyal citizens of other 
States, even though temporary residents 
of Alaska, they would not want it. 
Therefore, any possible moral or legal 
obligation would apply to only about 
110,000 Americans, rather than 200,000, 
to whom statehood rights might con- 
ceivably be owed. 

At this point I wish to refer to the 
fact that in the very able and splendid 
speech of Judge Howarp SMITH, of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Virginia, 
he gave figures which showed that there 
are less than 100,000 American citizens, 
exclusive of the military, now in Alaska. 

But I am taking the census figures and 
the figures of the military and, for the 
sake of argument, accepting the proper 
figure, although there seems to be no 
real agreement on the subject, as being 
110,000, or less than one-third the popu- 
lation of a normal Congressional District, 
as the 48 States are now organized—with 
all due deference to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who 
is present on the floor. The election of 
a Representative in Congress from Alaska 
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would result in a loss of a Representa- 
tive by one of the existing States. Per- 
haps it would be applicable to Louisiana, 
because it would have to apply some- 
where. Both Virginia and Louisiana are 
on the borderline, and Virginians would 
much rather that a Representative be 
taken away from Louisiana than from 
Virginia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is making a notable argument, but 
how can we States Righters vote against 
statehood? Personally, being a States 
Righter, I shall support statehood for 
Alaska. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The first obliga- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana is to 
the 172 million people of the 48 States. 
We cannot do justice to them if we ad- 
mit a noncontiguous Territory with a 
population of about 100,000. If it is 
done, we will dilute the rights the people 
of the 48 States now have. That is the 
first point. 

Second, this country would have to 
give support to the new State far and 
above anything that has ever been done 
before. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will yield 
further, a great Virginian by the name 
of Thomas Jefferson and another great 
Virginian who was President at the time 
made it possible that certain territory be 
acquired so that Louisianians might 
share some of the power of the great 
State of Virginia. It would seem to me 
that perhaps we should show some of the 
same deference to a great area the peo- 
ple of which want to become a State. 
I wonder if we should not cast some 
bread upon the water. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia appreciates the reference to 
Thomas Jefferson, who was one of the 
greatest of philosophers. Nothing illus- 
trated his wisdom more than his buying, 
for 15 cents an acre, a great area that 
included what was to become the great 
State of Louisiana. There were fine peo- 
ple in that area. They were cultured 
people. They were self-supporting peo- 
ple. The port of New Orleans was the 
greatest port in the South. We obtained 
an area which already had a cultural and 
economic development. When we bought 
that territory the good people of Louisi- 
ana became a part and parcel of the 
Union. 

The facts I have stated would not ap- 
ply to an area which lies beyond the 
boundaries of Canada and in the frozen 
wastes. We are spending a great deal of 
money in that Territory. Much of the 
money which goes into that Territory is 
for the support of 50,000 military per- 
sonnel and for construction work going 
on there, money spent on the DEW line, 
airfields, and other activities. 

As I had stated before the Senator 
from Louisiana came on the floor, it was 
specifically provided that the people of 
that Territory should have all the free- 
dom guaranteed under our laws. We 
have given them that freedom. We did 
not agree to give them the privilege of 
State government, and control of the 
area as a State. 
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‘As pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi before the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana came to the floor, 
it is not proposed that we do that in 
this bill. We shall have a kind of half- 
way provision. There would be mixed 
control in Alaska. 

We reserve the right, if an emergency 
should arise, to take from the State 
some of the land which was thought to 
be theirs. Under the fundamental law, 
we do not have a constitutional right 
to do that. Neither do we have a con- 
stitutional right to permit the adoption 
of a State constitution which prescribes 
how Senators shall be classified as to 
their terms, since the Constitution of the 
United States stipulates that Senators 
shall be elected for 6 years and the 
Senate shall provide three classes. A 
Senator must go into one or another 
class, and in that way only one-third of 
the entire membership comes up for elec- 
tion at one time. Thereby, the Senate 
became what the House is not, a con- 
tinuous legislative body. 

Irespect the views of the Senator from 
Louisiana. I know he is in favor of the 
pill, and is sincere in his advocacy of it. 

The Senator from Louisiana has just 
as much right—I would not say he has 
good reasons, but he has just as much 
right to be in favor of the bill as the 
Senator from Virginia has to be against 
it. At any rate, the Senator will have a 
full opportunity, before the debate is 
over, to tell the Senate the reasons he 
has for supporting the bill. 

In the meantime, as the Senator from 
Virginia indicated at the start, he is 
simply offering some points for discus- 
sion. We are a long way, in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Virginia—unless 
we are kept here until 12 o’clock tonight, 
to beat Senators down—from reaching a 
final vote on the bill. There are many 
points which need to be looked into and 
discussed. I do not mean the discussion 
will be aimless, simply to kill time. The 
discussion will be on matters which 
vitally affect the principle that we have 
heretofore never gone beyond the conti- 
nental confines to admit a Territory to 
statehood. 

If we take this action, we will be urged 
undoubtedly, to admit Hawaii as a State. 
After all, is there not as much a com- 
mitment in the demagogic planks of 
both parties for Guam and Puerto Rico 
as for Hawaii and Alaska? I do not 
know how we will be able to provide 
statehood for Alaska and not for other 
Territories. All of those are covered. 
If we are to be bound by what is done 
in a convention, which everybody ex- 
pects after the election to be forgotten, 
we are as bound with respect to all four 
as we are bound with respect to Alaska. 

We are now told, “No, we will not 
admit Hawaii.” The distinguished 
chairman of the committee said yester- 
day, “I am in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii, but if we put Hawaii in this bill 
some of the Members of the Senate who 
will be afraid of Communist control and 
other things in Hawaii will vote against 
the whole bill.” Therefore the Senator 
says, “Let us leave Hawaii out of the 
bill now and take up that matter later.” 

I understand the distinguished mi- 
nority leader has put us on notice that 
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when the bill presently under considera- 
tion has passed he is going to make an 
immediate motion to take up the bill 
providing statehood for Hawaii. I may 
be a little late in the session to get 
action on both in the Senate and in 
the House on statehood for Hawaii, but 
nobody should feel, once we establish 
the precedent of admitting into the 
Union a Territory which is noncon- 
tiguous, that there will ever be much 
argument against taking in Hawaii as a 
State, since the population in Hawaii is 
so much larger, and the climate is ex- 
tremely salubrious. It is 72 degrees in 
the winter and the summer. Flowers 
bloom in such profusion that the people 
there can put garlands around their 
necks without any cost whatever. It is 
a lovely place. Everyone who goes to 
the Hawaiian Hotel, puts a longhandled 
spoon into a ripe pineapple, sees the 
dancers, hears the music and views the 
moonlight, comes away to say, “We must 
have Hawaii in the Union as a State. 
It is not fair to that wonderful island 
that it should be kept in a colonial 
peonage status.” 

The same is true of those who like 
the roughness of the wild, who love the 
softness of the snow under their feet. 
They go to Alaska, and recite the beau- 
tiful words of Robert William Service: 
I’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow 

That's plumb-full of hush to the brim; 
I've watched the big, husky sun wallow 

In crimson and gold, and grow dim. 


They say, “Certainly a wonderful 
Territory such as Alaska must be given 
statehood.” 

I am trying to get down to terra 
firma. Iam trying to get my feet on the 
earth. I should like to look at the facts, 
separated from emotionalism and 
favoritism. 

When we talk about a wilderness spot 
such as Alaska, on the one hand, or a 
beauty spot like Hawaii on the other, or 
any other beauty spot, one might wish 
that they were contiguous to the main- 
land. I say, however, we are asked to 
set a dangerous precedent and, once the 
precedent is established, we will be 
pressed to extend it to other noncon- 
tiguous Territory. 

How many in Alaska want statehood, 
how many are opposed to it, and how 
many simply do not care is an unan- 
swered question. The only official ref- 
erendum on the subject was held in 1946 
and although statehood advocates boast 
that the vote was two to one for state- 
hood, they usually do not mention that 
the actual vote cast was only 9,630 for 
and 6,822 against. Neither do they 
make clear that the question asked was 
whether the voters approved statehood 
as such, not whether they thought the 
time had come to grant it. Therefore, 
all we can be sure of is that 12 years ago 
about 10,000 persons in Alaska thought 
they wanted statehood at some unspec- 
ified time. 

The Territorial legislature has acted 
since then on the assumption that a ma- 
jority of the residents want statehood 
now and the voice of the legislature has 
been accepted as the voice of the people. 
Last year, however, an informal news- 
paper and radio poll of sentiment 
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brought a response of more than two to 
one against statehood, and Mr. William 
Prescott Allen reported to the Senate 
committee that a survey covering 75 
percent of the people of Alaska indicated 
they stood more than two to one against 
statehood. 

The truth of the matter is that on the 
basis of House and Senate committee 
reports and other statements of its ad- 
vocates, the case for immediate state- 
hood for Alaska should be thrown out 
for lack of convincing evidence. 

The proponents themselves boast of 
the progress the Territory has been mak- 
ing during the past few years, in popu- 
lation growth, in tax collections, and in 
economic development. If things are 
going that well, no hasty action is re- 
quired. We can afford to wait a little 
longer and find out whether the popu- 
lation trend is on a permanent upgrade 
or whether it has only been temporarily 
inflated by defense activities. We can 
afford to observe the trend of economic 
indicators when military building pro- 
grams are completed and lessening of 
world tensions permits withdrawal of 
some personnel. In other words, the 
status quo involves no emergency except 
for those with political debts to pay or 
political axes to grind, but a change to 
statehood is not reversible and if we 
make a mistake in taking that step now, 
the penalty may be heavy. 

Now let us consider the specific ob- 
jections to immediate statehood which 
I mentioned at the outset of this state- 
ment. 

First, there is the population question. 

As I have just indicated, the presently 
estimated total population of 212,000 in- 
cludes only about 110,000 American 
civilians. Proponents of statehood speak 
impressively of the percentage increase 
in population of Alaska in recent years, 
but slur over the small number of per- 
sons involved in a change which started 
from a low-base figure. On the other 
hand, when they compare Alaska’s pres- 
ent population with that of other States 
at the time of their admission, they like 
to use numbers of people and ignore per- 
centages. For example, it sounds fine to 
compare Alaska’s current estimated pop- 
ulation of 212,000 with California’s popu- 
lation of 92,000 in 1850. But California’s 
1850 population represented approxi- 
mately 0.4 percent of a total United 
States population of 23 million while 
Alaska’s 1957 population amounted to a 
little more than one-thousandth of our 
total population of 171 million. 

Growth factors also are distorted by 
assuming, without sound justification, 
that Alaska’s future population changes 
will be entirely different from what they 
have been in the past. Again using 
California for comparison: The 1850 
population of 92,000 existed 2 years after 
the start of the gold rush of 1848. By 
1860 the population of California had in- 
creased to 379,000 and by 1890 it was 
1,213,000. The upward trend continued 
steadily with a count of 2,377,000 in 1910 
and 3,426,000 in 1920, showing obviously 
that those who went in search of quick 
fortunes found the land to their liking 
and attracted a steady stream of others 
ee wanted to make it their permanent 

ome. 
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In contrast, Alaska which had a popu- 
lation of about 30,000 when it was ac- 
quired in 1867 and of 32,000 in 1890 
jumped to 63,000 in 1900, following the 
Klondike gold rush of 1896, but in 1910 
the population remained at 64,000 and in 
1920 it had dropped back to 55,000. In 
1930 it still was only 59,000, demonstrat- 
ing that this area did not have charac- 
teristics which appealed to large num- 
bers of permanent settlers. 

The lure of quick fortunes attracted 
adventurers and some hardy pioneers 
remained, to whom all honor is due. 
They are fine citizens and worthy suc- 
cessors to our early American pioneers. 
But their kind of life does not appeal to 
the average man, who wants to give im- 
mediate advantages to his family and to 
develop the kind of home which was 
made by those who settled the Valley of 
Virginia, the great plains of the Midwest 
or the sunny valleys of California. It 
was in vain that the Federal Govern- 
ment offered bounty lands to veterans 
of World War I and spent more than 
$1,000 an acre on subsidized farms. The 
population has nearly tripled since 1940 
only because thousands of men in uni- 
form were sent there under orders and 
other thousands were attracted by high 
rates of compensation to provide housing 
and other facilities and services needed 
by these involuntary colonizers. There 
is as yet, however, no real evidence of 
a genuine boom in population. 

The static nature of Alaska’s popula- 
tion figures is not a cause for serious con- 
cern in itself, but it is important that it 
be recognized when we start to talk about 
statehood which would involve a seat in 
the House of Representatives and two 
seats in the United States Senate. 

The average Congressional District 
has three times the American civilian 
population of Alaska, which means that 
the Alaskan voter would have three times 
the influence of the average voter in the 
continental United States on legislation 
in the House of Representatives. In the 
Senate 2 men from Alaska represent- 
ing less than 150,000 civilian residents, 
including the protected natives, would 
have the same voting power as the Sena- 
tors from the largest States of the 
Union. 

I realize, of course, that if Alaska be- 
comes a State, it must have two Sena- 
tors under our system of government, but 
to say that this small segment of isolated 
people is entitled as a matter of right to 
such disproportionate representation is 
to misunderstand the basis of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The compromise reached by the au- 
thors of our Constitution in their effort 
to establish a workable Federal Govern- 
ment and at the same time protect local 
tights and individual liberties by recog- 
nizing some elements of State sover- 
eignty included a House of Representa- 
tives where representation was based on 
population and a Senate in which each 
State would be equally represented. 

When this was done, however, cach 
State had vested interests which it was 
sacrificing in return for the right of Sen- 
ate equality. As new States were ad- 
mitted after adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, no such fundamental right was in- 
volved, but only the question of whether 
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or not the existing States were willing 
to share their privileges with new groups 
and the favorable decisions were en- 
couraged by the fact that in many cases 
new States were carved out of older ones 
and it was a case of the parent recogniz- 
ing the maturing of a child. In the case 
of areas obtained by treaty, there still 
was the bond of settlers who had gone 
from the original States and that, of 
course, applies also to Alaska. 

But, while it is quite in order to give 
Alaska two Senators whenever the pres- 
ent States feel such representation is de- 
served, there is no basic right of Alaskans 
to demand such representation at any 
particular time. The analogy might be 
suggested of a group of businessmen who 
form a corporation with each contribut- 
ing assets and in return receiving an 
equal number of shares of stock. Later 
on employees may make contributions of 
services to the company on the basis of 
which they are given blocks of voting 
stock, but in such cases the reward must 
first be earned and the decision lies 
within the discretion of the existing 
stockholders. 

My point is simply that as of now the 
Territory of Alaska does not have 
enough population to deserve full share- 
holder’s rights in the Senate of the 
United States, and to grant that privilege 
would be an injustice to the other States. 

I must confess that I feel strongly on 
this point because of my personal fear 
that Alaska, with the pressing need for 
development funds and the heavy bur- 
den of taxation, to which I shall present- 
ly refer, would be represented in the 
Senate by men who would gravitate nat- 
urally to the side of liberal spenders and 
proponents of more and bigger grants 
from the Federal Treasury. 

The people of Virginia generally stand 
for conservatism in fiscal policies and 
for limiting activities of the central gov- 
ernment. I do not want to see the 2 
votes by which 3% million Virginians 
are represented in the Senate nullified 
on questions of economy and other basic 
issues by Senators who will speak for 
less than 200,000 residents of Alaska. 

My second point is that Alaska is un- 
prepared for statehood today, not only 
from the standpoint of population, but 
also from the standpoint of developed 
resources and ability to carry the finan- 
cial burdens, 

One reason that previous efforts to 
give Alaska statehood failed was the ob- 
vious difficulty the State government 
would encounter in raising revenue from 
an area 99 percent of which was owned 
by the Federal Government. To attempt 
to meet this problem, each succeeding 
bill proposed to give the new State a 
larger grant of lands, culminating in the 
House bill offered last year which would 
have assigned 182,800,000 acres, or nearly 
half the total area. That amount was 
scaled down before the bill was passed 
to around a third of the total and, as I 
have indicated, the value of what the 
State could get is left in doubt because 
of restrictions on the takings. 

In hearings held in 1950, Father Hub- 
bard, the glacier priest who had lived in 
Alaska for 23 years, said he was for even- 
tual statehood but did not want to see 
Alaska precipitated into it with too many 
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problems unsolved. He sáid he fully ap- 
proved the American attitude toward 
taxation without representation, but in 
the case of Alaska he wondered if there 
would not be too much representation 
with too little taxation. That question 
still can be raised with justification. 

A witness at the Senate hearings last 
year said S. 49 was -one of the most 
beautiful bills ever produced on state- 
hood. She said she also believed the 
Cadillac is a very beautiful car but “if 
I cannot afford to buy a Cadillac, I would 
rather do with my Ford until I can 
afford one,” 

Last year’s House minority report on 
H. R. 7999 said there was a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the Alaskan economy 
could finance the added burdens of state- 
hood, pointing out that it is on an arti- 
ficial basis, bolstered by huge Federal 
handouts. It said the 1958 budget pro- 
vides for a total civil-Federal expendi- 
ture in Alaska of $122 million, not count- 
ing military expense and construction 
expenditure at a $350 million annual 
rate, and contrasted these figures with 
total income from all private industry 
in Alaska of only $160 million a year. It 
suggested that territorial taxes, already 
higher than those of any State in the 
Union on a per capita basis, might well 
become prohibitive under statehood and 
discourage the saving of capital for in- 
vestment, thus retarding development of 
the economy. 

I previously have referred to the prob- 
lems recognized by sponsor of this leg- 
islation of building the tremendously ex- 
pensive roads Alaska will need before its 
natural resources can be unlocked and 
of providing the civil services needed to 
encourage growth of the tiny population 
spread over an area a fifth as large as the 
United States—a population density of 
only 22.5 persons per hundred square 
miles. 

There is danger, on the one hand, 
that development will not be rapid 
enough to meet the financial demands 
of an efficient State government. There 
is danger, on the other hand, that in 
trying to meet those demands resources 
which are assets of the whole United 
States will be wasted or improperly dis- 
tributed to favored interests. 

My Senate colleagues know of my life- 
long interest in outdoor life and in con- 
servation of wildlife and other natural 
resources; and because of this back- 
ground I am especially concerned by 
possible abuses under the proposed terms 
of statehood. 

Since the House passed H. R. 7999, I 
have received a letter signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, the American Nature Associa- 
tion, the National Parks Association, the 
National Wildlife Association, Nature 
Conservancy, and the Wilderness Society, 
warning that “the stage already is set in 
Alaska for the commercial interests to 
take over the administration of the in- 
valuable fish and wildlife resources upon 
statehood.” 

This letter pointed out that under a 
law passed last year by the Alaskan 
Legislature commercial interests are as- 
sured complete domination of the Terri- 
tory’s fish and wildlife resources. These 
conservation groups are strongly opposed 
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to the Federal Government relinquishing 
management of these resources until the 
new State legislature makes provision to 
protect the broad national interest in 
them. 

An amendment providing that the 
Federal Government shall temporarily 
retain management of these resources 
was adopted before the House passed the 
bill, but, as I have indicated, the private 
conservation groups which want to be 
sure that amendment is retained by the 
Senate have seen evidence of an intended 
resource grab and they remain concerned. 
I shall not discuss this in detail now, but 
would refer my colleagues to the debate 
on pages 9748-9750 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 28, 1958. 

There may well be concern also about 
possible attempts to grab resources of 
untold commercial value in what is now 
recognized as one of the most popular 
areas in the world for oil wildcatting. 

These possibilities point up the im- 
portance of giving full statehood powers 
only to a governmental organization 
which will be politically mature and 
which will be representative of a group 
large enough and sufficiently diverse to 
require that the public interest prevail 
over greedy manipulators. 

Mr. President, I already have talked 
longer than is perhaps worth while in 
view of the improbability that what I say 
here will influence those who have com- 
mitted themselves to passage of this bill, 
but I want to conclude with a renewal of 
the plea I made on this floor in 1954 
against establishing a new precedent of 
national expansion by admission of a 
State not contiguous to the continental 
United States. 

Opposing the entry of Texas into the 
Union in 1845 Daniel Webster spoke of 
avery dangerous tendency and of doubt- 
ful consequence to enlarge the bounda~ 
ries of our Government, and said: 

There must be some limit to the extent 
of our territory, if we are to make our in- 
stitutions permanent. 


We may concede now that damage 
Webster feared as a result of admitting 
Texas to the Union and the admission 
a few years later of California have not 
materialized. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that we must by policy fix some 
limit to our expansion and Alaskan state- 
hood would represent a shift in policy. 

Texas, California and the Northwest 
‘Territory were remote from the stand- 
point of travel time and travel difficul- 
ties when previous statehood questions 
were decided and it may be admitted 
that those who are willing to fiy over 
wild and undeveloped country can make 
quick trips today to and from Alaska. 
However, all travel was in a compara- 
tively primitive stage in the early days 
of our Nation and as communication 
facilities improved, the Western area of 
the United States responded with rapid 
population increases and resource devel- 
opment. Comparatively speaking, Alas- 
ka still is much more remote and isolated 
from day-to-day dealings with the 
United States than the last States previ- 
ously admitted and this difference al- 
ways will remain. 

Our ties with Alaska consist of a single 
highway traversing a foreign nation, 
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ocean routes which are closed by ice 
for long periods, and very limited air 
transportation. The workingman from 
New England or Virginia can get in his 
car and take his family for a vacation 
visit to California or Oregon, and the 
ordinary man on the west coast can 
make similar visits to the metropolitan 
areas and historic shrines of the eastern 
seaboard. Their contacts promote ho- 
mogeneity in information, ideas, and 
ideals which cannot be achieved in the 
same way between the average resident 
of Alaska and of the continental United 
States. 

I am not implying that Alaskans are 
un-American in their attitudes and be- 
liefs. A majority of them come from 
American backgrounds and their very 
presence in a largely undeveloped area 
indicates laudable qualities of initiative 
and courage. In that respect, I might 
say, that I feel the population of Alaska 
as a whole is much more suited to as- 
sume statehood responsibilities than the 
larger population of Hawaii. 

But, the physical separation of these 
people from the main body of United 
States citizens makes it more difficult 
for them to understand national prob- 
lems and viewpoints, and I therefore 
fear the influence on our national wel- 
fare which might be exercised by repre- 
sentatives in the Congress casting votes 
to represent them. 

More serious than the question of 
bringing such a new influence into our 
national legislative body to the extent 
of 1 vote in the House and 2 in the Sen- 
ate, however, is the tendency which 
granting statehood to Alaska would have 
to bring about similar action in the case 
of Hawaii and then Puerto Rico and 
then perhaps more remote areas such 
as Guam. 

As the late Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler soundly argued a decade ago, once 
we go over the line by admitting a State 
outside this continent, the action is not 
reversible and the next generation may 
find itself with a United States of the 
Pacific and other ocean islands, instead 
of a United States of America. 

To add outlying territory hundreds or 
thousands of miles away, with what cer- 
tainly must be different interests from ours 
and very different background— 


Dr. Butler said— 
might easily mark the beginning of the end 
of the United States as we have known it 
and as it has become so familiar and so 
useful to the world. 


I fully recognize, Mr. President, that 
my voice in urging preservation of the 
kind of Union our forefathers brought 
forth on this continent may be as un- 
heeded as the voices of the gloomy 
prophets who centuries ago warned the 
Hebrews of disasters ahead. But my 
conscience would not allow me to see 
this statehood bill passed without cry- 
ing out, as did the writer of Proverbs 
who said: 


Remove not the ancient landmarks which 
thy fathers have set. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sen- 
ator for his very fine presentation in 
connection with a highly important bill, 
perhaps the most far-reaching bill which 
will be considered by the Senate at this 
session. The Senator from Virginia al- 
ways does exceptionally when he sets 
himself to a task, and this case is no 
exception. 

The Senator from Virginia has brought 
out some very important points. I in- 
vite his attention to one particular point. 
It has often been alleged—but I have 
never heard it proved—that the granting 
of statehood to Alaska would greatly 
strengthen the national defenses. I did 
not have an opportunity to hear all of 
the Senator’s speech. Did any of his re- 
search cover that problem? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. First, I thank my 
colleague from Mississippi for his kind 
and complimentary reference to my 
service and my discussion of this impor- 
tant question. 

I assure the Senator that I gave some 
study to the question to which he has 
referred—perhaps not so exhaustive a 
study as might have been possible, but I 
did consider the question as to whether 
or not statehood would add anything to 
our defenses in Alaska, and I could find 
no worthwhile evidence to indicate that 
it would unless it be in the realm of psy- 
chology and morale. I found no evidence 
to indicate that statehood would improve 
by one iota our national defenses in 
Alaska. 

I stated in my prepared remarks that 
we always had assumed responsibility for 
the defense of Alaska. Ever since the 
signing of the treaty under which we ac- 
quired it, we have given the people of 
Alaska all the freedom guaranteed to the 
people of the 48 States. We have pro- 
tected them, and we intend, until such 
time as statehood may be appropriate by 
reason of their own development, to give 
them all the defense and protection that 
we give any physical part of the Union. 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. By reason of the geographical 
location of this area and the nature of 
the very fine people of Alaska, the de- 
fense of Alaska is a part of our national 
defense system. In that area we have 
expended untold hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Some of the finest military in- 
stallations in the world are located there. 
From a purely military standpoint, state- 
hood, involving a State government and 
local governments with which the mili- 
tary would have to deal, would certainly 
not have a tendency to increase the 
strength of the Nation. It would create 
possible barriers. Any additional goy- 
ernment is a barrier, in a sense. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia mentioned the fact that even 
among the people of Alaska there is not 
full agreement with respect to state- 
hood. 

The last poll showed that a very sub- 
stantial number of the people were op- 
posed to statehood. The majority in 
favor of it was not very large. Not 
many people responded to the poll. The 
Senator from Virginia has given the 
figures with reference to the military ex- 
penditures of our Government in Alaska 
and he has pointed out that they are 
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running at the rate of about $360 mil- 
lion a year. The total private income 
in Alaska is $120 million. 

Let us suppose that we could get a bona 
fide international program of disarma- 
ment, and let us suppose that we could 
forget about atomic weapons and the 
DEW line, and all about our airfields in 
Alaska. Let us suppose, also, that we 
could withdraw the 60,000 or 70,000 mili- 
tary men from Alaska. Let us assume 
also that we could stop the expenditures 
in Alaska for future defense. Let us con- 
sider where we would be left in such a 
situation. The 110,000 native popula- 
tion of Alaska would have to assume all 
the burdens of operating the State, 
which are now being assumed and paid 
for by the Federal Treasury. They 
could not survive. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Virginia has raised another serious 
aspect with reference to the pending 
bill. In my years of service on the 
Committee on Armed Services I have 
from time to time asked various military 
leaders to give their reasons to sustain 
the general assertion that statehood for 
Alaska would strengthen our national 
defense. I have never heard any one 
of them give any substantial reason or 
bill of particulars. 

I had a further experience, which I 
should like to relate. A few years ago, 
when a similar bill was being debated, I 
looked into the question of strengthening 
the national defense, and I found a 
statement which had been made by one 
of the assistant secretaries of what now 
is the Department of Defense, in sup- 
port of the bill. I read those para- 
graphs. When the bill came up again 
before the same committee 4 years later, 
another Secretary, who was then in 
office, made the identical statement, 
word for word, sentence for sentence, 
period for period. That proved to me 
that it is all a canned product and has 
become related to politics, and has no 
substance in it, so far as bearing on the 
point at issue is concerned. I repeat 
that I have never heard a responsible 
military man give any substantial bill 
of particulars as to how statehood for 
Alaska would strengthen our national 
defense. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to assure 
my colleagues, as they know, of course, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi serves with distinction on 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
which handle these problems from the 
standpoint of policy and the standpoint 
of funds. He is well informed on the 
question of whether statehood would 
promote the national defense. He 
states, and the Senator from Virginia 
agrees, that it would make no difference 
whatever, unless we enter the realm of 
psychology, and say, “Well, if the Amer- 
icans there were called upon in a state 
of emergency, they would do this or that 
or the other thing.” However, from the 
standpoint of military science and tac- 
tics and firepower and equipment, there 
would be no difference. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe it would add 
an additional burden. I say that with 
all due respect to the people of Alaska, 
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because that would be true also of any 
other area. 

Mr. CHURCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago, in a col- 
loquy between the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rozertson] the subject of Alaskan state- 
hood and its possible influence or effect 
upon the defenses of Alaska and the mil- 
itary situation there was discussed. It 
was agreed in that colloquy between the 
two Senators that statehood would be no 
enhancement, no advantage, no benefit 
to the military and, indeed, at the time 
it was even suggested, surprisingly 
enough, statehood might in fact be some 
kind of impediment to the military. 

In view of that discussion, I think it 
appropriate to read into the Record the 
testimony given by Gen. Nathan Twin- 
ing, Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, at the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. The testimony appears on page 
127 of the committee hearings. Mr. 
BARTLETT, the Delegate from Alaska, was 
the questioner: 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, General Twining, you 
testified on this subject in 1950, on the sub- 
ject of Alaska statehood, before the Senate 
committee. And you were asked by Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, if you thought 
statehood would be advantageous. I am 
going to read your reply. You said: 

“Yes; I feel statehood for Alaska would 
help the military.” 

May I ask you, General Twining, if that is 
your thought today? 

General Twivtnc. I feel it would; yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Perhaps it would be fairer 
if I were to go ahead and quote your other 
remarks there. You said: 

“For one reason, it would improve the 
economy of the population in Alaska and 
would be a great asset to military develop- 
ment.” 

Then Senator ANDERSON asked you this: 
“Do you think statehood for Alaska would 
help in your defense plan?” 

And your answer was: “Yes.” 

And Senator ANDERSON then asked: “Could 
you give us any indication of ways in which 
it might be helpful?” And your reply was 
in these words: 

“Well, we can obtain more materials from 
the increased economy of Alaska. We would 
not have to send them up from the States. 
It would be cheaper to build them up there. 
The people up there would help, and a more 
stable form of government would help. I 
think that is about it.” 


I think the remarks on the subject by 
the Acting Chairman of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff General Twining, are very ap- 
propriate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that these remarks, together with my 
comments pertaining to them, be in- 
cluded in the Recor immediately fol- 
lowing the colloquy between the Senators 
to which I alluded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to make 
this one brief addition to the testimony 
to which the able Senator from Idaho 
has just alluded. General Twining for a 
number of years commanded all of the 
military forces in Alaska. They in- 
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eluded not only the Air Force, but the 
Army and the naval forces. I therefore 
feel, and I am sure my colleague agrees 
with me, that not only as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is he in a posi- 
tion to speak, but he is in the unique 
position of having had several years’ 
experience with military problems within 
the Territory of Alaska. r 

Mr. CHURCH. I do appreciate that 
addition. I think it is very pertinent, 
because General Twining is not only one 
of the foremost military experts in the 
country today, but he is a man who per- 
sonally had experience in Alaska. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Virginia 
one more question with respect to farm- 
ing and its critical situation in Alaska. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That point was 
not covered in my prepared remarks. 
However, I have looked into it, and I am 
glad to tell the Senator that I know that 
after World War II we tried our best to 
get veterans to go to Alaska to settle on 
free land. We could not get them to go 
there. Then we made an appropriation, 
because we felt it would be helpful if 
Alaska could produce more food and þe- 
come a little more self-supporting. We 
were told that they have to import their 
eggs and their beef and their flour, and 
practically everything else, with the ex- 
ception of a few vegetables that grow in a 
90-day season in the subarctic summer. 
We sent more than a thousand farmers to 
Alaska, and spent more than a thousand 
dollars an acre for land for them. They 
were experimental farms. Only three 
farmers out that group stayed there, 
The others had to give up. They could 
not make a go of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that adds a 
great point to the Senator’s speech, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has given a good many facts. 
He did not intend his remarks to be ex- 
haustive, but merely an attempt to stim- 
ulate others to look into this subject and 
look at the facts. If any Member of the 
Senate will look at the facts, he will be 
forced to the conclusion that Alaska is 
not yet ready for statehood. He will be 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
nothing comparable in the future deyel- 
opment of Alaska to that of any other 
States. Outside the military, there are 
no more native people there than there 
were in 1896, right after the gold rush. 
The population has not grown appre- 
ciably since the 1900 census. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I have a memorandum 
which states that there are only about 
600 farms in Alaska. That not only 
shows the inability to farm there, but 
also the lack of food production for the 
people. That brings up a major point 
which cannot be overcome, and that is 
the point with reference to the climate. 
The climate is what puts a definite limi- 
tation on the economy of Alaska, wheth- 
er it be farming or industry or anything 
else. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The persons who 
go there and come back enthusiastic visit 
very few places. They come back and 
say it has a wonderful climate. It is true 
that in 1 or 2 places the climate is better 
than in the District of Columbia; it does 
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not get so cold in the winter and it does 
not become so hot in the summer. There 
are wonderful spots, but they are few. 
Most of the area has temperatures of 50° 
and 60° degrees below zero. The ground 
freezes down to 15 or 20 feet. It is not 
the kind of place in which the average 
white man of this country prefers to live. 

We would like people from the Scandi- 
navian countries and Great Britain, who 
never fill their quotas for immigration, 
to move there. They do not go there 
either. The population has remained 
relatively static. That is why we see no 
immediate hope that there will be a pop- 
ulation increase in Alaska or a develop- 
ment of resources through their own 
capital which would qualify the people 
of Alaska for statehood status. There- 
fore, the movement for statehood for 
Alaska is premature, and is giving entire- 
ly too much emphasis to the political 
angle involved. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield to me for the last time, I should like 
to ask him a question with respect to the 
form of government. The question has 
been before the Senate, and I have given 
a great deal of thought to it. If the peo- 
ple of Alaska were permitted to elect 
their own governor, I am sure such a bill 
would be readily passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator isre- 
ferring to commonwealth status, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the proposal has 
been made to give Alaska full common- 
wealth status. I believe that would get 
a fine response. All such suggestions are 
rather quickly rejected and more or less 
spurned. That leads me to believe that 
political power is one of the prime objects 
of the entire idea of the statehood bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Evidently. The 
object is to give Alaska a voice in the 
Senate equal to that of the Representa- 
tives of New York, Texas, California, or 
any other State, although they would 
actually represent only one-hundredth 
as many native Americans. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is one of the 
most serious phases of the entire prob- 
lem. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is no ques- 
tion about any personal freedom or about 
any colonialism or mistreatment or any- 
thing like that being involved. That is 
merely dust in the eyes—or “poudre,” as 
the French call it, I believe. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Anyone who has been to Alaska 
recognizes the correctness of his state- 
ment. I know it from my own experi- 
ence. 

ay ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for the very able statement he has made. 
That Congress should blind itself to the 
facts which the Senator has laid before 
it, and should treat the matter so cas- 
ually, is both appalling and incompre- 
hensible to me. I desire to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia for the very able and fair treat- 
ment he has given to the issue. I only 
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wish that the people of the United States 
could have available to them the sound 
reasoning in the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia, who is our 
top parliamentarian, knows that the 
pending proposal is different from any- 
thing which has previously been consid- 
ered concerning the admission of a State. 
As one of our best students of history, if 
not the best, he knows that if Congress 
violated the injunction of the Founding 
Fathers to keep the area of our Nation 
intact, and not to include offshore terri- 
tories, a precedent would be established. 
Even though the Territory is in the same 
land mass, there is a nation between the 
United States and Alaska. Having es- 
tablished this precedent, we would be 
more or less defenseless to resist the de- 
mands of the offshore islands and other 
Territories which might seek to come 
into the Union through statehood. 

If we yield to the propaganda of the 
Communists of the Nation, who try to 
stir up racial troubles for us, and who try 
to make it appear that we are engaged 
in colonialism of the most reprehensible 
character in Alaska and if we endeavor 
to meet this criticism by admitting 
Alaska into the Union, we shall have to 
yield every time they raise the same 
question concerning other Territories. 
That we could not do. 

After all, let us not forget the polit- 
ical implications of the seating in this 
body of 8 or 10 new Senators from here, 
there, and yonder. That is no mere 
dream. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rose for 
another purpose, but I have listened with 
particular interest to the discussion this 
afternoon. I am one who has never 
given real study to this problem. None 
of the questions involved has come be- 
fore any of the committees of which I 
am a member. 

I think there are simply two questions: 
What is best for the interests of the 
United States? What is best for the in- 
terests of Alaska? The answers can be 
set forth in two columns: Would it be 
of advantage to the United States to 
have Alaska become a State? Would it 
be of advantage to Alaska to become a 
State? I, for one, shall approach the 
question from that particular angle. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] and 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Easttanp] for bringing light 
into a picture which, so far as I am con- 
cerned, has been not filled with light un- 
til the present time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 


WELCOME TO WONDERFUL 
WISCONSIN 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the trout 
and the pike and the muskies and the 
bass are striking in Wisconsin. That 
gets a smile from the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

This is America’s vacation time. The 
great tourist industry of the United 
States—one of our great industries, I 
may say—is now enjoying what will un- 
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doubtedly prove to be its most prosper- 
ous season in American history. 

Representing, in part, as I do, a State 
which is known as America’s vacation- 
land, it is my pleasure to renew to my 
tired colleagues an annual invitation to 
come to God’s country—Wisconsin. 

I know that all Senators are in need of 
fresh air; they need fresh water; they 
need to see the fish strike. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. No, not at this time. I 
know the Senator wants to talk about 
Virginia. But never mind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I was merely going 
to say that Wisconsin once belonged to 
Virginia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. When Congress recesses, 
I want all Senators to come to enjoy 
wonderful Wisconsin. I want them to 
enjoy its lakes and streams, its great tra- 
dition of hospitality, its splendid resort 
facilities, its hotels, motels, lodges, and 
restaurants. 

I want Senators to bring their families 
and have all of them enjoy the varied at- 
tractions of the Badger State, with its 
incomparable facilities for fishing, hunt- 
oe swimming, golfing, and plain relax- 

g. 

Congress may not recess until mid- 
August, but those of my colleagues who 
are in the Midwest over weekends will, 
I hope, have a chance to go to the lake 
country of Wisconsin and enjoy a week- 
end, at the minimum. 

But, then, when Congress has termi- 
nated its labors of the 2d session, I hope 
that as many Senators as possible will 
accept, as they have in years past, this 
invitation from wonderful Wisconsin. 

Today, it is my pleasure to introduce 
a bill to amend the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, dealing with the allocation of funds 
for wildlife projects. Wisconsin has 
wildlife in abundance. It offers nature, 
with all its beauty and variety. It has, 
for example, no less than 1,475 trout 
Streams, with a total length of 8,930 
miles. 

Our State conservation department 
lists 39 separate State forests and parks, 
31 of which have facilities for camping. 
Swimming in crystal-clear lakes is avail- 
able in 17 of these parks, 

In Wisconsin, there is a great tradi- 
tion of having facilities available for the 
public, as well as for private use. 

That is why, for example, no less than 
978 miles of lake and stream frontage 
are held by the State conservation de- 
partment for public use. That means, 
for example, that our citizens—all our 
citizens—can enjoy water sports, such as 
boating, swimming, water skiing, and 
fishing. 

Naturally, every Member of the Sen- 
ate is proud of his own State. Naturally, 
too, each of us likes to comment upon 
the attractions of his State. 

But I submit that the record of Amer- 
ica’s tourist visits and tourist expendi« 
tures documents the fact that, when i 
speak of wonderful Wisconsin, as Amer- 
ica’s vacation State supreme, I am 
speaking not simply from a deep per- 
sonal preference, but from a record at- 
ats to by the American people them- 
selves, 
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What is more, it is the tradition of my 
State’s tourist industry constantly to ex- 
cel in its reputation. We do not rest 
on our laurels. Each day brings news 
to me of efforts to improve further our 
splendid facilities so that guests will en- 
joy the best vacation in the world. 

Each day I get literature from hotels, 
resorts, and fishing lodges, from cham- 
bers of commerce and regional groups, 
pointing up some new additions—some 
splendid new additions—to our State’s 
excellent road system, for example, so 
as to help make for the best possible va- 
cation. 

The muskies are biting as are the 
brook trout and all the wonderful other 
varieties of fish. 

It may seem almost incongruous to 
refer to the pleasures of leisure time here 
on the Senate floor when we are so 
crowded with legislative duties. Never- 
theless, I believe that this very fact of 
the heavy burdens upon us emphasizes 
why it is so important that we get a bit 
of wholesome refreshment from our 
labors, and renew ourselves and revitalize 
ourselves in wonderful Wisconsin. 

It is a sportsman’s paradise; it is a 
haven for the tired, the weary, the 
rushed, the harassed. One can breathe 
clean, fresh air and swim in clean, fresh 
water. One can enjoy himself as he has 
always longed to do. 

Vacationing is good sense; vacation- 
ing is, in itself, a great industry—long 
one of Wisconsin’s top three industries. 

There are facilities for every type of 
vacation which the tourist may have in 
mind. 

And so, I renew this warm invitation 
to my colleagues. 

Fortunately, I may say, we of the Con- 
gress have taken one of the vital steps 
to strengthen America’s recreation in- 
dustry and to make sure that there will 
always be adequate facilities for Ameri- 
cans to enjoy themselves. For that rea- 
son I send to the desk the text of an 
article which appeared in the Sunday, 
June 22, issue of the Milwaukee Journal. 
It describes the progress toward the new 
Presidential Commission on the Nation's 
Recreation Needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES. PLANS BROAD STUDY or RECRE- 
ATIONAL NEEDS— DEFINITE PLANNING To BE 
UNDERTAKEN WITH A $2,500,000 FUND SET 
UP BY CONGRESS 

(By R. G. Lynch) 

Definite planning to meet the Nation’s 
recreation needs in the next half century 
will be undertaken by a special commission, 
with a $2,500,000 appropriation, as the result 
of a bill sent to President Eisenhower last 
week. 

The project originated with the Izaak 
Walton League of America and had the sup- 
port of all leading conservation organiza- 
tions. It passed the Senate last week by a 
voice vote, without debate. This is another 
manifestation of Congress’ recognition of 
growing demands for opportuni- 
ties. 

The President will appoint seven citizens 
who are interested in outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities and experienced in 
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Fesource conservation. One of them will be 
designated as chairman. 


EIGHT OTHERS TO BE NAMED 


In addition, 2 majority and 2 minority 
members of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
committee in each House will be appointed 
to the new Commission by the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 

The Commission will create an advisory 
council which will include liaison repre- 
sentatives of all interested Federal agencies 
and 25 representatives of State game and 
fish, parks, forestry, pollution, and water de- 
velopment agencies; private organizations 
in the outdoor recreation field; commercial 
outdoor recreation interests; commercial 
fishing interests; industry, labor, public 
utilities, education, and municipal govern- 
ments, 

Grants may be made by the Commission 
to States, and contracts may be made with 
public or private agencies to carry out 
various aspects of the review. 

The Commission is to establish head- 
quarters in the Capital and employ an ex- 
ecutive secretary and whatever additional 
personnel it needs. 


SURVEY IS FIRST PROJECT 


This Commisison’s first job is to inven- 
tory outdoor recreation resources and com- 
pile data on trends in population, leisure, 
transportation and other factors bearing on 
recreational needs. On the basis of these 
studies, it is to make recommendations to 
Congress by September 1, 1961, on a State- 
by-State, region-by-region, and overall na- 
tional basis. 

The responsibilities of local, State and 
Federal Governments are to be taken into 
consideration, as well as possibilities of rec- 
reation on forest, range, and wildlife lands 
and other lands and waters, where such use 
can be coordinated with primary uses, 

The Nation’s people, with shorter working 
hours and more time and money for enjoy- 
ment, have been on the move more and 
more since World War II and the Korean 
conflict ended. In summer highways are 
crowded with family automobiles hauling 
trailers loaded with boats or camping equip- 
ment, or both. 


MILLIONS VISIT PARKS 


National parks and forests draw more than 
50 million visits a year; State parks, more 
than 183 million visits. Hunters and fisher- 
men are buying more than 25 million 
licenses annually, and other millions hunt 
and fish who are not required to buy 
licenses. 

Congress approved a 10-year Mission 66 
program of the National Park Service in 
1956 and a 5-year Operation Outdoors pro- 
gram of the Forest Service in 1957. Both 
call for improvement and expansion of pub- 
lic facilities involving many millions of 
dollars. 

The Army Corps of Engineers and the Rec- 
lamation Bureau, awakened to public de- 
mand by swarms of visitors to their reser- 
voirs, have increased recreation facilities 
and provided more access. 

INDUSTRIES HELP, TOO 

Forest industries have yielded to pressure 
for public use of their lands, in many cases 
haye welcomed the opportunity for improved 
public relations. 

At their own expense, they have pro- 
vided picnic and camping areas, access to 
lakes and streams, even in a few cases game 
and fish habitat management. 

Now Congress has authorized and financed 
a nationwide effort to find out what the 
Nation has and what it is going to need to 
take care of outdoor recreation for the 
people, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I observe 


the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] on his feet. 
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certain that he wants to talk a litfle 
about Minnesota’s recreational grounds. 
I yield for a question, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise only to com- 
mend the Senator from Wisconsin for 
his lyrical remarks about the State of 
Wisconsin. 

I simply add, for the edification of 
the Senate and for our guests in the 
galleries, that Wisconsin is a good place 
in which to stop over on the way to 
Minnesota. 

I may also add, if the Senator has 
no objection, that the speech to which 
we have just listened was an excellent 
presentation about a fine, great State, 
by a fine and good man. I would only 
do this: I would ask unanimous consent 
to strike from the Senator's speech “Wis- 
consin” and insert in lieu thereof “Min- 
nesota.” [Laughter.] Having done 
that, the speech would take on new 
meaning, new glory, and, may I say, new 
justification. [Laughter.] 

I wish to thank the Senator from Wis- 
consin for his generosity in presenting 
this factual statement about the great 
upper Midwest. What he has said is so 
true about his beloved State of Wiscon- 
sin, and is even more true about the 
great North Star State of Minnesota. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam glad 
there is this evidence of unanimity of 
opinion of Senators about the best place 
in the Mation to be visited by tired peo- 
ple. Of course, between my State of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota there are two 
rivers—the Mississippi and the St. Croix, 
whereas north of Wisconsin is the great- 
est inland lake in the world, Lake Su- 
perior. On the other hand, Minnesota 
has only that river boundary. But to 
the east of Wisconsin is Lake Michigan. 
Although Minnesota claims about 10,000 
lakes—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Eleven thousand 
three hundred and forty-two. (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Wisconsin may not have 
as many little lakes, but Wisconsin has 
purer water, because Wisconsin is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior 
and on the east by Lake Michigan; and 
down through the heartland of Wiscon- 
sin are the great rivers and creeks and 
lakes. 

Wisconsin will welcome my good 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota, 
when he flies back home. We urge him 
to stop in Wisconsin and really see some 
things he cannot see in Minnesota. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to ob- 
serve that if the colloquy is to con- 
tinue—— 

Mr. WILEY. Let me ask what State 
the Senator represents. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, if the 
colloquy is to continue, I should like to 
offer a substitute unanimous-consent re- 
quest, in place of the one offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I object. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr. JACKSON. Namely, to strike out 
“Minnesota” and “Wisconsin,” and sub- 
stitute “Washington.” 

In support of my suggestion, I offer as 
proof the fact that there are living in 
the great State of Washington thousands 
and thousands of people who formerly 
lived in Wisconsin or in Minnesota. 
{Laughter.] 

They are enjoying our wonderful lakes, 
snowcapped mountains, delightful warm 
weather without humidity, and numer- 
ous other advantages. 

So I invite my colleagues to make a 
brief stopover in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin as they travel on their way to the 
great State of Washington. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I must 
attend a committee meeting which com- 
menced at 2 o’clock. Iam glad I began 
this discussion, inasmuch as all Sena- 
tors already seem refreshed merely from 
having contemplated the beauty of Wis- 
consin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if it 
were not for my burning desire to speak 
in behalf of Alaskan statehood, I should 
like to speak for about 30 minutes in ex- 
pressing encomiums of my own great 
State of California. However, at this 
time I desire to address the Senate for 
another purpose. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
Tennessee we are very proud of our 
many, fine, thoughtful newspapers and 
of the editorial positions which many of 
them take. 

It is very infrequent that the leading 
newspapers of the Volunteer State are so 
unanimous on any subject as they are in 
support of statehood for Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, an 
editorial from the Nashville Tennesse- 
an, one from the Chattanooga Times, 
one from the Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
one from the Nashville Banner, one from 
the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle, and one 
from the Knoxville Journal. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean 
of May 30, 1958] 
SENATE Must KEEP ALASKAN PROMISE 

With a commendable reversal of form, the 
House staved off efforts to amend or send 
back to committee the Alaska statehood bill 
and passed the measure 208 to 166. 

Proponents of statehood for the Territory 
have only a breathing spell before going on 
to a new and possibly stronger challenge in 
the Senate, where the measure has been on 
the calendar since last June. 

Various reasons have been advanced in the 
Senate for opposing the bill, including the 
fear of the Southern bloc that its balance 


of power will be upset by admission of two 
more Senators. 

The people of Alaska have voted over- 
whelmingly to become a State and have sent 
Congressional representatives to Washington 
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under the so-called Tennessee plan. The peo- 
ple of the United States favor admission of 
Alaska; polls have shown the sentiment for 
admission to range from 5 to 1 to as high as 
10 to 1. 

Alaska holds rich resources, some yet un- 
tapped, many yet undeveloped to anything 
near full potential. Its products have bene- 
fited the United States hundreds of times 
beyond the price we paid Russia for the area. 

It is a key area in our outer defense sys- 
tem and its strategic importance is beyond 
estimation. Its population is growing fast— 
almost 49 percent in the first 6 years after 
the 1950 census. 

Its admission is in the best tradition of 
the past. Both parties have repeatedly vowed 
in their platforms to work for admission of 
this rich area in the northwest, and its high 
time Congress made good on those promises, 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
May 25, 1958] 
ALASKA'S CHANCE 


The bill to grant statehood to Alaska at 
last is before the House of Representatives. 
What the legislators do with it now is to be 
seen, but surely anything less than approval 
will be regarded as a prime example of Con- 
gressional irresponsibility and an affront to 
the conscience of all America. 

It is hard to see on what basis Congress 
can refuse admission. In 1956 both Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms contained 
planks promising statehood for Alaska, and 
in a series of public opinion polls taken 
from 1946 to 1958 United States citizens have 
increased their support of admission from 
5 to 1 to 12 to 1. 

At the time the United States purchased 
the Territory from Russia this Government 
entered into a solemn agreement with the 
people there, by which it pledged inhab- 
itants “all the rights, advantages and im- 
munities of the United States.” Surely, this 
must be interpreted as a promise of eventual 
statehood when the people were ready to 
assume that responsibility. The time has 
come when we must redeem that pledge. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press Scimitar 
of May 29, 1958] 


FORTY-NINTH STAR JUST BELOW THE HORIZON 


The House finally got a chance to vote on 
Alaskan statehood yesterday and passed the 
bill. 

Now it is the Senate’s turn. 

The Senate twice before has approved 
similar legislation. Its committees haye 
held a multitude of hearings and repeatedly 
have endorsed admission of this rich Terri- 
tory to the Union. 

The Senate is thus in a position to act 
promptly and send the bill to President 
Eisenhower who yesterday, renewed his plea 
that it be passed. 

Only last August the Senate’s Committee 
on Interior, reporting out a statehood bill 
for the fourth time, stated the case elo- 
quently and concisely. It said: 

“Over a period of many generations and 
under conditions that would stop a weaker 
breed, Alaskans have tamed a great land 
and have offered it to the Nation for its 
many values, all in justifiable reliance on 
Alaska’s ultimate destiny as a full member 
of our proud Union of States. Now is the 
proper time for Congress to fulfill this 
destiny.” 

The 49th star awaits only the Senate's 
signal to rise and shine. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of May 
29, 1958] 
Now LET THE SENATE FINISH Ir 

Statehood for Alaska advanced a long and 
welcome step Wednesday, with the House ap- 
proving admission, 208 to 166. 

None can say this issue has not been thor- 
oughly deliberated. Congress after Congress 
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has debated it in committee. The pros and 
cons have been heard. The opinions for and 
against creating out of this Territory a 49th 
State have been explored. It is in the light 
of acquaintance with the facts that the 
House has rendered an affirmative decision. 

That Alaska is ready for statehood there 
can be no doubt. 

That such a step is to the mutual advan- 
tage of Territory and Nation, in point both 
of economic interest and security, is beyond 
reasonable dispute. 

It would fulfill a promise on whose ful- 
fillment America can in justice hedge no 
longer. 

It is to the credit of Tennessee that 6 
members of its House delegation voted “Yes.” 
These are Representatives BAKER, Bass, Davis, 
and Evins, voting “yes,” and Representatives 
REECE and Loser paired for it. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the two 
Tennessee Senators will stand behind this 
statehood bill when it comes to a yote in 
the Senate. 

That must not be unduly delayed. 

An important piece of public business is 
well begun. Let the Senate finish it quickly. 


[From the Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle 
of May 30, 1958] 


ALASKA DUE STATEHOOD 


The House has passed a bill to admit 
Alaska to the Union and the measure now 
goes to the Senate. The House passage was 
by a substantial majority—208 to 166. It is 
unlikely that the Senate will give the bill a 
proportionately majority, even if it passes it, 

None other than politics is keeping Alaska 
a Territory. Its population is growing rapidly 
and would grow even faster if the Territory 
became a State. It is fabulously rich in 
mineral wealth, fish, and furs. It is strategi- 
cally located atop the continent and sepa- 
rated from Soviet Russia by only the narrow 
Bering Strait. 

The Alcan Highway and air transportation 
has brought Alaska closer to the United 
States. 


As a Territory, Alaska is treated as a step- 
child and its residents denied representation 
in Washington. Yet it is our last frontier, 
and, in time of war, would be the nearest 
striking point at Soviet Russia. 

It is time that a territory one-sixth the 
size of the United States is r ized and 
admitted to the Union as our 49th State. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal of 
May 29, 1958] 


ALASKA Not ONLY TREASURES VAST RESOURCES 
Bor Ir Is VITAL OUTPOST ror Our DEFENSE 
AGAINST RUSSIA 


Yesterday the House, disregarding a teller 
vote the previous day which made Alaskan 
statehood more than doubtful, whooped 
through the statehood bill by a husky 208 
to 166. 

Capital observers give the bill a possible 
chance of being passed by the Senate, whose 
action would bring to a successful conclu- 
sion years of effort on the part of citizens 
of this country in Alaska and in the States. 

With this final action in view, it may be 
an appropriate time to review a few of the 
facts about the new State. The first thing 
that occurs to anyone on the subject is that 
Alaska covers some 586,400 square miles, in- 
cluding, of course, a good many miles of ice 
and snow not now marketable. However, 
the new State will be more than twice the 
size of Texas, which perhaps accounts for 
the bitter fight which was made in the House 
against taking Alaska into the sisterhood of 
States. It should be comforting to the 
transplanted Tennesseans who now make up 
the bulk of the Lone Star State, however, 
that more hot air will continue to come out 
of Texas than Alaska, no matter if the size 
of the latter is double, 
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When it comes to population, the new 
State falls short of its pretensions so far as 
area is concerned, In 1950 the total was 
128,643 which compared with the more than 
7 million population of Texas and the more 
than 3 million in Tennessee. 

When originally purchased from Russia, 
there was a great deal of dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by many taxpayers who felt the Czar 
of Russia had ‘ated a swindle when 
he sold this vast piece of land for $7,200,000. 
Incidentally, and of interest to Tennesseans, 
Alaska was bought under the Presidency of 
Andrew Johnson and history has thoroughly 
established that the purchase was one of the 
few, and possibly the last, good trades made 
with a foreign government by our Federal 
Government. 

Passing over the statistics on natural re- 
sources which are yet untapped in this Ter- 
ritory, attention should be directed to the 
great importance of this land to the United 
States even if it were as barren as a desert 
and was known to be totally without re- 
sources. It is not only the part of our pos- 
sessions nearest to Russia but it is also a 
necessary outpost for the defense of the rest 
of the country. 

We hope the Senate acts before it adjourns 
to bring Alaska into the Union. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for the 
purpose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE rose. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve my able friend from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] is standing. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may briefly yield to the 
Senator from Maine without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, it is nec- 
essary for me to be absent from the 
Chamber. In order to place my remarks 
concerning the pending measure on the 
record, in full support of statehood for 
Alaska, which position I have main- 
tained firmly for more than 10 years, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared in this connec- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON ALASKA 

STATEHOOD 

For many years one of the great questions 
before the Nation has been whether to pro- 
vide for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union. It is vital that this question should 
now be answered, and that we grant to the 
people of Alaska those same full rights and 
privileges enjoyed by all Americans and 
which the people of Alaska so justly deserve. 

The Constitution of the United States 
does not establish any specific requirements 
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for statehood, but traditionally three stand- 
ards have been required for the admission 
of a new territory. The first is that the in- 
habitants of the proposed new State be im- 
bued with and sympathetic toward the prin- 
ciples of democracy as exemplified in the 
American form of government. Another is 
that a majority of the inhabitants desire 
statehood; and the third is that the pro- 
posed new State have enough population 
and economic resources to support a State 
government and provide its share of the cost 
of the Federal Government. It is most im- 
portant to note that the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs at the end 
of its inquiry into the question of Alaska 
statehood last year reported that it was con- 
vinced that Alaska has met each of these 
requirements and is in all ways prepared for 
statehood. 

There is no doubt that the people of 
Alaska have satisfied the first requirement. 
Their institutions, schools, laws and homes 
are as American as those of any State in the 
Union. During World War II when Alaska 
was the only continental area actually in- 
vaded, the people of Alaska displayed a sense 
of patriotism and loyalty equal to any of the 
48 States by the outstanding support they 
gave to the armed services throughout the 
war. Morale and stability never faltered at 
a time when wartime conditions in Alaska 
were much worse than anywhere else within 
the continental United States. 

As for the second requirement, it is un- 
deniable that a majority of Alaskans desire 
immediate statehood. The first Alaska state- 
hood bill was submitted to the Congress in 
1916, and since 1947 statehood bills have 
been before the Congress almost continu- 
ously. In 1956 the voters of Alaska ratified 
the constitution for the future State by a 
2-to-1 majority. And in 1957 the Senate 
and the House of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska passed by unanimous vote a 
joint resolution requesting statehood. 

Alaska also meets the third traditional 
requirement for statehood: A population and 
economic resources adequate to support State 
government and to contribute a share of the 
cost of the Federal Government, Alaska 
now has a greater population than was the 
case with at least 25 States at the time of 
their admission to the Union, and the Terri- 
tory has exceeded all of the States in per- 
centage population growth since 1940. Alas- 
ka's natural resources are vast and include 
timber, iron ore, copper, oil, coal, tin, nickel, 
and many others. New industries are emerg- 
ing, and the Territory’s financial position is 
stable. For the last 4 years Alaska has had 
a net surplus in its budget and has provided 
the basic services of State government, ex- 
cept those precluded by Territorial status. 
There is no question that Alaska has met 
all the requirements for statehood and is 
ready for admission into the Union. 

The United States is trusted today because 
it has traditionally espoused the cause of 
self-determination and has crusaded in be- 
half of all people seeking to fulfill their po- 
litical aspirations. Alaskans have requested 
admission into the Union in order that they 
be granted full and equal participation in the 
American system of government. We must 
not fail to heed the wishes of these Ameri- 
cans who have lived under our flag for 90 
years, who are in all ways ready for state- 
hood, and who could contribute to the Nation 
as a whole some of the great qualities which 
have allowed them to tame a great land under 
conditions which would have stopped weaker 
men, To grant statehood to Alaska at this 
time would be irrefutable proof that the 
United States lives in accordance with its 
principles of self-determination and full po- 
litical freedom for all men. 


Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague 
from California very much for his usual 
courtesy. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
night marked the beginning of intensive 
debate in the Senate on a highly impor- 
tant American problem. It could cul- 
minate, and I hope it will, in Senate ap- 
proval of proposed legislation to bring 
the Territory of Alaska into the Amer- 
ican Union as an American State. We 
would thus fulfill a moral and a legal ob- 
ligation to the people of Alaska dating 
from our treaty of purchase of the Terri- 
tory from Russia when we solemnly 
promised “enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States” to the people of the 
Territory. 

We would demonstrate that solemn 
promises to our country by the platforms 
of both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties are neither hypocritical nor 
sham. We would show the world that 
the democracy which we preach we also 
practice. We would convincingly re-af- 
firm our patriotic delight in the story of 
the Boston Tea Party, and we would re- 
dedicate ourselves to the American doc- 
trine that taxation without representa- 
tion still constitutes tyranny, in our view. 

Thus, we would participate in no ordi- 
nary rolicall. It would be an impressive 
decision, for all the world to note, that 
the United States continues as a grow- 
ing, dynamic adventure in the self-gov- 
ernment of human beings, and thus add 
to the strength of American leadership 
in the continuing struggle for freedom 
and self-determination for mankind. 

We would concur in the overwhelming 
decision of the House of Representatives 
that the time for admission of Alaska to 
statehood is now. And we would fend off 
parliamentary maneuvers, no matter 
how honestly advocated, which, if 
adopted, would destroy Alaska’s right- 
eous prayers for statehood one more ugly 
time. 

SIMILARITY TO CALIFORNIA 

As a United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I urge, wholeheartedly, that the 
Senate approve statehood for Alaska, 
Both these great American areas have 
much in common. Alaska and Cali- 
fornia have been pricelessly endowed by 
nature. Both have great rugged moun- 
tains in and under which lie tremendous 
mineral wealth; both have broad, fertile 
valleys and plains, areas on which grow 
abundant crops and livestock forage; 
each has its vast forests, and the seas 
around both are rich with great schools 
of highly prized food fish. 

But more important than the geo- 
graphic and economic similarities are 
the similarities in the people. By the 
very nature of the areas, California and 
Alaska had to be settled by rugged, ad- 
venturesome, pioneer stock, restless, 
energetic, and daring in mind and body. 

Of course, California, being nearer to 
the sources of the westward trek of our 
people, was settled first. Thus, her re- 
sources are much more highly developed, 
and her population much larger. Her 
century of statehood has been the solid 
and sound basis on which she has grown 
to greatness. 
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But I state unhesitatingly that the 
basic raw materials of political and eco- 
nomic eminence: Natural resources, ge- 
ography, and above all, people, out of 
which has come the great State of Cali- 
fornia of today are present, and in abun- 
dance, in Alaska, as well. With the 
stimulus of statehood, I prophesy a 
growth and development in Alaska not 
at all dissimilar to the unprecedented 
achievements of my beloved California 
since the Gold Rush days 100 years ago. 

STATEHOOD ENVISIONED IN 1869 


There are similarities in the political 
history of Alaska and California. The 
two are the only areas on the North 
American Continent where the Russians 
were among the first white men to setile 
and wield political power. Everyone 
knows, of course, that until 1867 Alaska 
belonged to Imperial Russia and that 
Wwe made a wonderfully shrewd “deal” in 
purchasing that area with all of its 
riches for $742 million. It is interesting 
and revealing to observe that many of 
the same arguments which were ad- 
vanced against Secretary of State Se- 
ward’s proposal to purchase Alaska are 
being used today against admitting this 
American Territory to statehood. “Se- 
ward's Icebox,” it was called, and “Se- 
ward's Folly.” 

Seward, himself, envisioned Alaska as 
a State, as is shown by his famous ad- 
dress at Sitka, which was then the Capi- 
tal of Alaska. 

On August 12, 1869, the former United 
States Senator and Secretary of State 
under the sainted Abraham Lincoln told 
the citizens of the newly acquired Terri- 
tory: 

Within the period of my own recollection, 
I have seen 20 new States added to the 18 
Which before that time constituted the 
American Union; and now I see, besides 
Alaska, 10 Territories in a forward condition 
of preparation for entering into the same 
great political family. * + * 

Nor do I doubt that the political society 
to be constituted here, first as a Territory, 
ultimately as a State or many States, will 
prove a worthy constituency of the Republic. 
To doubt that it will be intelligent, virtuous, 
prosperous and enterprising is to doubt the 
existence of Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, and Belgium and of New England 
and New York. 


Mr. President, Mr. Seward thus spoke 
of Denmark and Sweden by way of com- 
parison. Let me now speak by way of 
comparison, 90 years later, of all four 
Scandinavian countries: Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, and Denmark. 

These northern European countries 
correspond closely to Alaska’s position of 
latitude, and geographical identities are 
similar. Their combined area of 445,173 
Square miles compares with Alaska’s 
586,400 square miles. The total areas of 
these four countries is approximately 76 
percent of Alaska, yet these European 
countries support a population in excess 
of 194 million on lands which I am sure 
any careful scrutiny will show are less 
hospitable and not so rich in natural 
resources as is the case in Alaska, 

ALASKA MORE RICHLY ENDOWED THAN 
SCANDINAVIA 

For example, in Norway, the largest of 
the Scandinavian countries, with 3,470,- 
000 square miles, only 4,300 square miles 
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are cultivated and more than 70 percent 
of her land is classed as unproductive. 
Norway lacks coal but has developed her 
water power. In comparison, conserva- 
tive estimates are that Alaska has in 
excess of 100 billion tons of coal in al- 
ready known deposits—much of it read- 
ily accessible in the vast coalfields of the 
railbelt. ‘The Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates Alaska’s hydroelectric poten- 
tial at more than 8 million kilowatts. 
That is four-fifths of the combined ex- 
isting capacity of the three Pacific coast 
States of Washington, Oregon, and my 
own great State of California, the great- 
est hydropower producers in the Union, 
Norway is home to 3,470,000 people. 

Of Sweden’s 173,378 square miles only 
9.2 percent is cultivated, 54 percent is 
forests, and one-third is classified as un- 
reclaimable. Yet her resources support 
7,341,122 citizens. Incidentally, 90 per- 
cent of Sweden’s economy is in private 
hands; however, the Government has 
developed hydropower and owns and op- 
erates the railroads. 

Finland, northernmost of the Scandi- 
navian countries, has a population of 
4,288,000. Although 70 percent of her 
land area is forest, the primary occupa- 
tion of her citizens is agriculture. 

Mr. President, tiny Denmark’s 16,576 
souare miles are only 5 times the size 
of Alaska’s Mt. McKinley National Park. 
Yet Denmark is home to 4,439,000 souls. 


GEN. BILLY MITCHELL’S JUDGMENT 


All Members of this body, and all 
Americans everywhere, have reason for 
profound gratitude for Seward’s vision 
and foresight in purchasing Alaska, and 
the tenacity with which he successfully 
pursued his object, despite inelegant and 
immature obstruction, which, as I say, is 
strikingly similar to the regrettable criti- 
cism lodged against the statehood bill 
today. 

In speaking of Alaska and her strate- 
gic importance to our country, the late 
Gen. Billy Mitchell said, “He who holds 
Alaska holds the world.” I suggest that 
the wisdom of Seward’s treaty of pur- 
chase has grown more clear with each 
passing day. It is the United States, not 
Russia, which holds Alaska. And now, 
with her statehood, I hope, about to be- 
come a reality, she will take her rightful 
role in the Nation’s future as the 49th 
member of our Union. 

Not as well remembered as the fact 
that Russia, until less than & century 
ago, owned Alaska is the fact that the 
Russians also settled in California. Their 
colonies did not last, but they were there, 
giving us still another interesting his- 
torical similarity between Alaska and 
California. 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS PROVEN INVALID 


But the most striking similarity, and 
the most significant, is that of the argu- 
ments used against the admission of 
California a little over a century ago and 
these against the admission of Alaska to- 
day. The Congressional Globe, which 
was the publication recording the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate in that day as is 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of today, 
makes fascinating reading, especially in 
the light of the arguments which. were 
iterated and reiterated against Alaska in 
each Congress during the 9 years in 
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which her statehood has been under de- 
bate. 

California was too distant—noncon- 
tiguous that is; it could not support 
statehood; it was a wilderness inhabited 
by savages. 

How like the arguments against 
Alaska today. It is noncontiguous; it 
does not have sufficient population for a 
State; it is not sufficiently developed eco- 
nomically to support statehood. 

I wish to quote some of the remarks 
made on the floor of the Senate, as taken 
from the Congressional Globe for August 
6, 1850, when the California Admission 
Act was being debated: 


Listed to Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
of Illinois: 


I have always thought that the boundaries 
of California are too large. I have laid upon 
the table an amendment proposing to divide 
it into three States. 


Listen to Senator Thomas Ewing, of 
Ohio: 

With all the extent of California, it will 
never sustain one-half the population of the 
small State of Ohio, not one-half, The pop- 
ulation will be very small indeed. 


Hear the words of Senator David L, 
Yulee, of Florida, who tried to filibuster 
California down the drain: 


The first important fact is the insufficiency 
of the actual population of California, 
Among 35,500 of the immigrant population, 
the number of females could not have ex- 
ceeded 900. This indicates immaturity of 
social organization, 


Let us go over to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 10, 1850, when Rep- 
resentative Thomas Ross, of Pennsyl- 
vania, inquired: 


Mr. Chairman, what was the population 
of California when this Constitution was 
formed, and what is it now: When I speak 
of population, I do not mean gold seekers 
and other adventurers who have gone there 
for a temporary object; but what is the num- 
ber of her resident population? No one can 
tell. But one fact we do know, and that is 
that the whole number of votes polled was 
oniy about 12,800, and that, too, without 
any regard to residence or any other quali- 
fication of the voter. No single district in 
Pennsylvania, or in any other State, that 
polis only 12,800 votes is entitled to even 
1 Representative in Congress. My own dis- 
trict polls more than 16,000 votes. But Cali- 
fornia is to be admitted as a State, with 
2 Senators and 2 Representatives, when her 
entire vote polled was but 12,800. The ad- 
mission of California, under all these cir- 
cumstances, will not only be a violation of 
every rule by which we have been heretofore 
governed in the admission of States, but will 
be an act of great injustice to the other 
States who have for so many years borne all 
the burdens and the perils of the Govern- 
ment in its most trying period. 


Even Senator William Seward, of New 
York, a friend of California statehood, 
who was later to become Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, said on July 
29, 1852: 


Nor is California yet conveniently acces- 
sible. * * * The emigrant to the Atlantic 
coast arrives speedily and cheaply from what- 
eyer quarter of the world, while he who would 
seek the Pacific shore encounters charges and 
delays which few can sustain. 

Nevertheless, the commercial, social, and 
political movements of the world are now in 
the direction of California. Separated as it 
is from us by foreign lands, or more im- 
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passable mountains, we are establishing there 


a customhouse, a mint, a drydock, Indian 
agencies, and ordinary and extraordinary 
tribunals of justice. Without waiting for 
perfect or safe channels, a strong and steady 
stream of emigration flows thither from every 
State and every district eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains. Similar torrents of emigration 
are pouring into California and Australia 
from the South American States, from Eu- 
rope, and from Asia. This movement is not 
a sudden, or accidental, or irregular, or con- 
vulsive one; but it is one for which men and 
nature have been preparing through near 
400 years. 


And Senator Seward was a friend of 
California statehood. 

The intervening decades have seen the 
Golden State march down the road to 
preeminence among her sister States in 
many, many important fields, and those 
passing years have vindicated the Sen- 
ate majority which favored California 
statehood over shoddy fallacies and 
counterfeit arguments which were vainly 
urged by a few. 

OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS ANSWERED IN FULL 


And I say to my brethren who oppose 
Alaska statehood that history will, just 
as irrefutably, in my judgment, demon- 
strate the utter invalidity of the position 
which they take. Their arguments, of 
course, are made in all sincerity and 
honesty. They are made by Senators 
who are good friends of mine. They 
should be answered, and happily they can 
and will be answered, fully and com- 
pletely. 

The facts are that Alaska is not in any 
sense of the word distant. I can go into 
the cloakroom, pick up a telephone, and 
talk with the Governor of Alaska in the 
capital of Alaska within a few moments. 
Within a matter of hours, any Senator 
can be in any part of Alaska. 

Contiguity has never been a require- 
ment for statehood. If it ever was a 
precedent, which I deny, it was broken 
almost as soon as, and maybe before, it 
was uttered, for Louisiana did not border 
upon any State of the United States when 
she was admitted in 1812. Her bounda- 
ries were many miles distant from her 
nearest neighboring States, Tennessee 
and Georgia. 

Even more noncontiguous was Cali- 
fornia in 1850. Hundreds of miles of 
wilderness, infested by hostile Indians, 
separated California’s eastern boundary 
from those of Texas, Missouri, Iowa, or 
Wisconsin, the nearest States at the time 
of our admission to statehood. 

As to the population, the Department 
of the Interior recently stated that 
Alaska’s population today is 220,000. 


ALASKA’S POPULATION MATCHES THAT OF OTHERS 


Now, let us consider the population of 
the 17 States which have come into the 
Union in the past century. Only six of 
them had more people at the time of 
entry than Alaska now has. Eight of 
them had less: Arizona, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Nevada. Arizona was the largest 
in population, with 217,000; Nevada the 
smallest, only 21,000 claimed residence 
there. Before 1958, 16 States—apart 
from the original 13—were admitted to 
the Union with populations smaller than 
Alaska’s today. 
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Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to one of the appendixes appearing in 
the House hearings, which sets forth 
the population of every State when it 
was admitted into the Union, and the 
population increase in each State. 

This brings us, Mr. President, to the 
highly important, and very technical, 
question of the matter of the finances 
of the proposed new State. As pointed 
out so forcefully by the distinguished 
chairman of the Interior Committee 
[Mr. Murray], who now presides in the 
Senate, statehood never has failed— 
never once in any of the 35 instances in 
which new States have been admitted 
into our Union of States has statehood 
failed as a political and social institu- 
tion. 

But that is not by any means the full 
answer. State governments and their 
expenditures must of course be financed 
primarily by State revenue laws, and we 
have a duty to look at whether the State 

of has the resources and the 
development sufficient to support State 
government, and, secondly, whether her 
people are ready and willing to tax 
themselves to provide the services of 
statehood. 

Mr. President, as the controller of 
the State of California for almost 7 
years, first by appointment from the 
Honorable Earl Warren, then the great 
Governor of California, and thereafter 
by election and reelection, I think I can 
lay some claim to being at least a stu- 
dent of State finances. 

ALASKA CAN AND WILL SUPPORT STATEHOOD 


It is my considered judgment, based 
on my experience in the fiscal field in 
my own California State government, 
that Alaska does, in fact, have the 
means to support a State government, 
and that she does, in fact, have the will 
to do so. 

So that the Members of the Senate 
may have before them the factual back- 
ground, I ask unanimous consent that 
the official statement of the tax com- 
missioner of Alaska may appear at this 
point in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF LICENSES AND TAXES COLLECTED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION OF THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, FOR THE PERIOD JAN- 
vary 1, 1957, TO DECEMBER 31, 1957 
Title 48, chapter 2, section 17, ACLA 1949, 

states that the tax commissioner shall pre- 
pare and annually publish statistics with 
respect to the revenues derived under the 
tax laws administered by him. In keeping 
with this statute the following is submitted 
for publication: 


Revenues—Taxes collected Total Percent 
account cation collections | of total 
Amusement and gaming devices_| $76, 379. 50 0, 34 
Automobile license registrations.| 818, 591. 45 3.61 
Business licenses. ..... ----| 1, 694, 068. 48 7.47 
Certificates of title... 97, 574. 50 +43 
Motor vehiele lien fees: 666. 12 
og licenses_........- 289. Ramer eee be, 
Drivers’ licenses...-----s-------| 113, 307. 50 0 
Fishnet storage and fish 
o) ani 00- 
O MAE osi 94, 852. 36 -42 
Cold pornn, freezer ships... 13, 114. 62 .06 
Fish trap licenses_......---- 47, 200. 00 «21 
vain as s licenses, resi- 
SOs Be es 78, 650. 00 235 
Fishermen’ s licenses, non- 
Pendant AES 81. 415. 00 .36 


Revenues—Taxes collected Total Percent 

account classification collections | oftotal 
Fisheries—Continued 

guh net lii 04 

9.34 

+08 

+72 

02 

+20 

9.06 

18 

Motor fuel oil tax__- 502. 24 | "15.46 

Motor fuel refund permi Yoa $20. 50 |..-.--.. 

Net income tax..-.._._. 9, 486, 744. 84 41. 

5: 
1 OL 


-09 
2m 
~ 700. 00 


Sacer licenses.-.-----------| 456, 500. 00 


Fe or pera tcp eae 684, 531. 98 


Territory of Alaska, first judicial division. 

I, R. D. Stevenson, tax commissioner, De- 
partment of Taxation of the Territory of 
Alaska, do hereby affirm that the above state- 
ment is correct and true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

R. D, STEVENSON, 
Tax Commissioner. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, those 
official figures bring us up to the end of 
the calendar year 1957. For the current 
situation, I present to the Senate a re- 
port from the governor’s tax committee, 
published in the Fairbanks News-Miner 
of June 6, under the headline “Reports 
Show Cash Balance for Alaska State 
Treasury.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Reports SHOW CASH BALANCE FOR ALASKA 
STATE TREASURY 
(By Jack De Yonge) 

Should statehood come to Alaska this year, 
the Territory will change status in a healthy 
financial condition, reports from the depart- 
ments of taxation and finance showed today. 

The figures, received by John Butrovich, 
Jr., of the governor’s tax committee, shows 
that total tax collections in Alaska are run- 
ning more than 2 percent ahead of estimates 
for the first 11 months of the biennium and 
that the Territory had a cash balance of 
$5,154,844.23 in its general fund as of the end 
of April. 

From July 1, 1957, to May 31, 1958, the Ter- 
ritory collected $22,707,300, or 48.2 percent 
of the total estimated gross collections for 
the 24-month period ending June 3, 1959—an 
amount 2.4 percent above estimates for the 
11 months. 

Biggest single item in the collections was 
the income tax, which brought in $9,376,- 
807.77 during the periods, leaving $10,623.- 
192.23 to be collected in the remaining 13 
months. 

“And there was no income tax from the 
workers on the Sitka pulp mill construction 
in these figures,” Butrovich pointed out. 
“The heavy payroll there will be from July 1 
of this year to July of 1959.” Approximately 
1,500 men will be working at Sitka building 
the mill. 

Total estimated revenues from taxes for 
the biennium are $47,098,600. A total of 
$24,391,299.68 remains to be collected in the 
next 13 months, 

SIGNIFICANT BALANCE 

Butrovich called the cash balance in the 
general fund significant in that expenses 
for the biennium thus far have been paid 
and yet over $5 million remains, 
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He estimated that nontax revenues from 
oil. and mineral leases will bring the Territory 
$6 million over the biennium and that in- 
come from the insurance tax will run to over 
a million dollars for the same period. 

The motor fuel oil tax was second in im- 
portance to the income tax for putting 
money in the Territorial coffers, bringing in 
$3,540,678.61. However, this money is ear 
marked for airfields and roads, not general 
fund use. 

Next in importance was the $1,678,323.38. 
Others were: alcoholic beverage excise tax 
with a total of $1,795,578.79 collected, fol- 
lowed by the business license revenue. 

Raw fish tax, $1,647,944.27; motor vehicle 
registrations $1,337,018.05; tax, 
$944,328.79. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as will 
be seen from the Tax Commissioner’s 
report, Alaska’s present revenue struc- 
ture is based principally on an income 
tax designed on a percentage of the 
Federal income tax. It thus permits 
flexibility, the percentage capable of be- 
ing altered by each legislature accord- 
ing to the people’s need. It obviates 
for the taxpayers the annual headache 
of having to figure out two different in- 
come-tax returns; it makes for ease of 
audit, since the Territorial tax depart- 
ment has access to the Federal returns; 
it hereby saves collection costs. 

Other taxes are a per case tax on 
salmon based on the value of the pack, 
business license taxes, and a variety of 
excise levies on liquor and tobacco as 
well as a head tax on every adult re- 
ceiving income in the Territory. There 
is a gasoline tax, earmarked for high- 
ways. There is neither a Territorial 
property tax nor a Territorial sales tax. 
These are left to the lesser political 
units—municipalities and school dis- 
tricts—but they remain, of course, avail- 
able should more State revenue be re- 
quired. 
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NO TERRITORIAL DEBT 


Alaska has no indebtedness. Alaska 
has no counties and hence no county 
taxes. Alaska now performs, as stated 
previously, all the needed services of 
government except those which Con- 
gress has specifically prohibited. These, 
which will be added under statehood, 
and the estimated annual costs of oper- 
ating them are, in round figures, as 
follows: 

Courts, $2 million; Governor’s office 
and legislature, $500,000, totaling an ad- 
‘ditional $244 million a year. 

But against these additional liabilities 
there are substantial offsets. 

Approximately $1,500,000 annually 
will be forthcoming from 70 percent of 
the net revenues of the Pribilof Islands 
Seal fisheries. This has for 47 years 
been wholly a Federal operation in 
which, though an Alaskan resource, 
Alaska has not shared. The statehood 
bill properly provides for such sharing. 

Fines, fees, and forfeitures of the 
court system, revenues derived from the 
State lands, and miscellaneous receipts 
make up an amount estimated at 
$500,000 annually. 

Last year, Congress, in anticipation 
of statehood, and in lieu of participa- 
tion in the Federal reclamation program, 
awarded Alaska 90 percent of gross re- 
ceipts from the oil, gas, and coal leases 
on the public domain. Oil was struck 
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last summer on the Kenai Peninsula, and 
since then oil leases have been filed on 
25 million acres, which though only one- 
fifteenth of Alaska’s area and a small 
part of its potential oil lands, already 
presents an accrual of approximately $2 
million a year. And the filing is continu- 
ing. 

With the establishment of a second 
pulp mill—another year ‘round indus- 
try—at Sitka, which will go into opera- 
tion in 1960, national forest receipts, now 
running to about $150,000 annually, will 
be doubled. 

Thus it will be seen that the safely an- 
ticipated revenues closely approximate 
the added costs of statehood. 

AMPLE SOURCES OF NEW TAXATION 


To meet any additional costs, the State 
of Alaska will, as I say, have the oppor- 
tunity to levy a sales tax and, if it so 
desires, an ad valorem tax on property. 
They supply an ample margin for addi- 
tional income. But Alaskans’ expecta- 
tions, which history has shown to be 
warranted, are that the greatly increased 
development brought about by statehood 
will substantially augment her existing 
sources of revenue. 

An example of Alaska’s expectations is 
contained in the report of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Alaska. In a meeting of 
the council at Nome, Alaska, on June 9, 
Phil Holdsworth, Territorial Commis- 
sioner of Mines, reported to the council 
that the Territory can reasonably expect 
income to Alaska from oil and gas oper- 
ations as follows: 1958-59, $2,600,000; 
1959-60, $8,200,000; 1960-61, $13 million; 
and up to $15 million in 1964. This esti- 
mate does not include the possible devel- 
opment of oil and gas in the Gubik area. 

STATES SET OWN LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE 


As a former participant in the fiscal 
affairs of a State, there is no doubt in 
my mind that Alaska can and will sup- 
port statehood adequately from her own 
revenues. 

Also, there is this fact: There is no set 
level for State expenditures. In our 
Union now we all know there is a wide 
divergence between the services, such as 
education, public health, roads, parks, 
and the like, supplied to their citizens 
by the States of New York and Califor- 
nia, for example, and those supplied by 
some of the less-privileged States. The 
States can and do base their expendi- 
tures on their income. Alaska will do 
likewise. 

The bill before the Senate carries 
out the intelligent, conscientious effort 
first begun in the 83d Congress by the 
late Senator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, 
then the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and a friend 
of the present distinguished occupant of 
the chair [Mr. Murray] and a friend of 
mine and of other members of the com- 
mittee, to enable Alaska to support 
statehood. I remember those days; they 
were my first days in the Senate. Sena- 
tor Butler at first had been opposed to 
Alaska statehood. He headed a group 
of 6 Senators from the Interior Com- 
mittee which visited Alaska in the sum- 
mer of 1953. The then committee 
chairman’s avowed purpose was to try to 
prove, first, that Alaskans did not want 
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statehood; and second, that they could 
not support it. 
EXTENSIVE HEARINGS THROUGHOUT ALASKA 


Hearings were held in all of the major 
cities of Alaska, and scores of persons 
were interviewed privately. 

Hugh Butler was a big man. From 
the hearings he conducted, he realized 
that he had been wrong on both counts. 
He acknowledged his error and took 
prompt steps to rectify it. As a result, 
the Alaska statehood bill in the 83d Con- 
gress was drastically amended to provide 
the proposed State with enough of its 
natural resources to enable it to enter 
the Union on a truly free and equal basis. 

The measure now before the Senate is 
substantially the measure Hugh Butler 
sponsored and fought for in the 83d 
Congress. 

I pay tribute to the late Senator Hugh 
Butler of Nebraska for his greatness of 
mind and heart, and his genuine intel- 
lectual honesty, in changing his position 
on Alaska statehood, not only in words, 
but in deeds. I trust that all of the peo- 
ple of Alaska, both now and when it be- 
comes a State, will join me in revering 
his memory. He was one of the best 
friends the people of Alaska could have. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Now that I am on the subject of legis- 
lative history, I shall sketch, briefly, some 
of that long, arduous, history. 

Mr. President, what is now before the 
Senate is a measure which has been 
worked over—and very well worked 
over—to combine the desirabilities of 
statehood with the necessities of na- 
tional defense and economic develop- 
ment. Such a combination is not easy 
to achieve; the gestation period of state- 
hood has already run for 90 years and 
the baby has not yet been born. But we 
think that advocates of statehood have 
profited by the hearings and examina- 
tions of the past, and that this bill does 
in fact present a proper vehicle for 
statehood. 

Let me review briefly what has gone 
before, to give Senators an indication of 
the years of study and preparation which 
lie behind the proposed legislation now 
before the Senate. The first statehood 
bill was introduced by the then Alaskan 
Delegate James Wickersham on March 
30, 1916. Incidentally and parentheti- 
cally, Judge Wickersham was a Republi- 
can. I point this out to indicate, not 
only to Senators on both sides of the 
aisle, but to the people of the country, 
that this is in no sense a partisan strug- 
gle. It represents an opportunity to dis- 
charge a commitment to the people of 
Alaska, and is concurred in by both ma- 
jor parties, as I indicated earlier, in their 
convention platforms. 

ACTION IN EARNEST IN 80TH CONGRESS 


Only 10 years earlier Alaska had been 
authorized to send a delegate to Con- 
gress, although it was organized as a Ter- 
ritory in 1884—almost three-quarters of 
a century ago. 

In both the 78th and 79th Congresses, 
statehood bills were introduced, but little 
action was taken on them. The real 
preparation for statehood began in 1947, 
in the 80th Congress. 
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At that time bills were introduced in 
the House of Representatives; and after 
referral to committee, hearings were held 
both in Alaska and in Washington. A 
statehood bill based on the hearings was 
reported to the House, but no further 
action was taken. 

In the 81st Congress, bills were intro- 
duced in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The House passed 
Delegate BartLetr’s H. R. 331, and the 
Senate Interior Committee held exten- 
sive hearings on it. The bill was re- 
ported favorably—the first time Alaska 
statehood had ever been reported to the 
Senate. The motion to consider it was 
debated for 8 days, and was finally with- 
drawn when it was clear that a full-scale 
filibuster was in progress. 

The roles on statehood were reversed 
in the 82d Congress. Statehood bills 
were introduced into both Houses, but 
only the Senate acted. Its action, how- 
ever, was to recommit the measure to 
committee—by a one-vote margin. 

JOINDER OF ALASKA FATAL 


In the 83d Congress, the tempo of the 
statehood fight was stepped up. Both 
Houses had statehood bills before them, 
and committees of both Houses held 
hearings on Alaska statehood both in 
Washington and in the major cities of 
the prospective State. The House of 
Representatives approved a Hawaii 
statehood bill but took no action on 
Alaska. The Senate took the House ap- 
proved Hawaii bill and proceeded to 
add to it an amendment providing for 
Alaska statehood. I opposed that 
amendment. I think I was correct in 
opposing it. On March 11, 1954, when 
the question of tying the 2 together 
in 1 parliamentary package was be- 
fore us, I said: 

Mr. KucHEL. Mr, President, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I desire to 
say that I shall vote for statehood for 
Hawaii; I shall vote for statehood for Alaska; 
and I shall cast my vote in that fashion 
whether the bills are presented separately 
or whether they are tied together. 

The question which is now before the 
Senate does not touch the merits of the 
case for statehood for either Territory. The 
question now before the Senate is parlia- 
mentary in nature. It has been presented 
by my friend the able Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and it takes the 
form of an amendment to tie the 2 state- 
hood proposals together in 1 bill. The 
Senator from New Mexico is in favor of 
statehood for both Hawali and Alaska, and 
it is his sincere desire, in offering his amend- 
ment, to make it easier for each Territory 
to be admitted as a State. 

But, Mr. President, we are confronted with 
an extremely paradoxical situation, because 
there are Senators who will join in sup- 
porting the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico for exactly the opposite reason, 
and they will vote in favor of his amend- 
ment, not because they want statehood for 
either Territory, but because they are op- 
posed to statehood for both. 

So, Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, I think those of us who desire to 
vote for statehood for each Territory will 
best serve the purposes of each Territory by 
opposing the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico and, after having dis- 
cussed the merits of each one at a time, vote 
first, on the issue of Hawaiian statehood, 
and then, as my colleague, the majority 
leader, has suggested, immediately following 
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that, vote on the question of statehood for 
Alaska. 


I do not quarrel with those in this Cham- 
ber who take a different position regarding 
the future status of the two Territories 
than that at which I have arrived, but I 
feel that in opposing the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico I am lending 
what little strength I possess to having the 
Senate ultimately pass on the merits of the 
question of statehood for both Hawaii and 


I regret very much that by a vote of 
46 to 43, the Senate proceeded to tie the 
2 bills together. After the combined 
statehood bill was approved, it was sent 
to the House, where it died. I mention 
this simply to argue, on the record, that 
legislative tampering has sometimes re- 
sulted—did result in this instance—in 
destroying Hawaii statehood and Alaskan 
statehood as well. 

HAWAII DELEGATE BACKS SEPARATE 
CONSIDERATION 


In passing, I pay tribute to the delegate 
from the Territory of Hawaii, Hon. Jack 
Burns, who has said that he hopes the 
Senate will consider statehood for Alas- 
ka separate and apart from statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Eight statehood bills were introduced 
in both Houses of the 84th Congress, and 
committees of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives held hearings 
on Alaska statehood. The only Cham- 
ber action taken was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which recommitted a com- 
bined Hawaii-Alaska statehood bill. 

In this Congress, 11 Alaska statehood 
bills have been introduced. The meas- 
ure before us is backed by the findings 
of hearings held last year by commit- 
tees of both Houses, and bears the im- 
print of the hearings and studies of 
Alaskan statehood that have been con- 
ducted, both in and out of the Congress, 
for more than a quarter century. 

There can be little doubt that the 
legislative preparation for statehood is 
profound and complete. There is also 
excellent evidence that the people of 
Alaska have prepared, and are prepared, 
to assume the obligations of statehood. 

Twelve years ago, the voters of Alaska 
approved a referendum on statehood. 
Again and again, the Territorial legis- 
lature has memorialized Congress on be- 
half of statehood. Last year, the Terri- 
torial legislature voted unanimously to 
ask immediate statehood for Alaska. 

ALASKANS WANT IMMEDIATE STATEHOOD 


But more to the point than such for- 
mal action is the impressive manner in 
which the people of Alaska have set about 
to establish the machinery for statehood, 
once such status should be granted. In 
1955, a state constitutional convention 
was authorized, and in the following year 
a constitution drawn up by that conven- 
tion was overwhelmingly ratified by the 
voters in a Territory-wide referendum. 
That constitution has been described as 
a model for republican government, and 
has been found to be strictly in accord 
with the Federal Constitution. The 
text of Alaska’s constitution may be 
found in the committee reports accom- 
panying Senate bill 49 and House bill 
7999. 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I 
want to say one word more about the 
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most important resource that Alaska or 
any other area can have—her people: 
Alaska’s population, like that of Cali- 
fornia, is vigorous, youthful in its dy- 
namic approach to its problems, grow- 
ing, and expanding. It is a population 
that has accepted the responsibility for 
self-government, and now is asking for 
the opportunity to discharge that re- 
sponsibility. Alaska has a well-educated 
population. On the basis of the 1950 
census, the figure for the median school 
years completed by Alaska residents was 
11.3—practically the equivalent to high- 
school graduation. That accomplish- 
ment ranks Alaska ahead of nearly every 
State now in the Union. Alaska has a 
fine land-grant university, which is 
training her people for their future roles 
in what will become a great State. Of 
the last 17 States admitted to the Union, 
more than half had no such land-grant 
college or university at the time of ad- 
mission. 
NO HONORABLE ALTERNATIVE TO STATEHOOD 


Within the limitations of Territorial 
status, Alaska is a going concern. The 
people of Alaska have organized a gov- 
ernment fully capable of dealing with 
the responsibilities and demands of 
statehood. They have organized an edu- 
cational system that reaches through- 
out the Territory. The people of Alaska 
are supporting their government, their 
educational system, and their economy 
in the same successful manner employed 
by citizens of all of the fully self-govern- 
ing States of the Union. While the 
accomplishments of Alaska are signifi- 
cant, and her people are doing all they 
can under Territorial status, the full 
measure of achievement is denied to 
Alaska. There can be no doubt but that 
Alaska’s already tremendous growth 
will be insignificant, as compared to her 
expansion and development once state- 
hood is granted. 

Alaska has earned statehood. She is 
worthy of the honor. She is ready for 
the responsibilities of statehood. 

To deny Alaska statehood would be to 
deny ourselves the fullest use of her 
enormous natural and human resources. 

To deny Alaska statehood would be to 
deny her people the fullest enjoyment of 
liberty that has been the touchstone of 
our Nation since Revolutionary days. 

To deny Alaska statehood would be to 
break America’s word and to breach the 
commitments of the two great political 
organizations of this country. 

Mr. President, the Senate has no hon- 
orable alternative to granting statehood 
to the people of Alaska. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent editorial in the 
Los Angeles Examiner of June 21, 1958, 
entitled “Statehood Now,” be incorpo- 
rated at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD Now 

With the campaign for Alaskan statehood 
nearing the moment of final decision in the 
United States Senate, there is new and vital 
public interest in the fact that the potential 
oil resources in Alaska probably constitute 
the greatest remaining pool in the whole 
world, 
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It dramatically underlines the wisdom and 
necessity of statehood for Alaska that the 
oll-bearing regions of our northern Terri- 
torial outpost may be richer than Texas, and 
not only bigger than the fields of the Middle 
East but of easier access to us and more 
easily defended in the event of war. 

The fact that the Free World as a whole, 
and America itself in some degree, is depend- 
ent for oil in a large measure upon the Mid- 
dle Eastern fields which are menaced by So- 
viet Russia even now and would be vulner- 
able to Communist control or destruction in 
war, is a worrisome thing. 

But with the prospects so good that Alas- 
kan oil reserves will give us independence 
in this respect, within the limits of our own 
continent, the withholding of statehood not 
only reflects American indifference and com- 
placency in an urgent situation, but be- 
comes stupid and absurd. 

To continue the colonial status of Alaska 
in the light of the fact that the Alaskan re- 
sources, not only of oil but of many other 
strategic minerals and products, may some- 
day mean the difference between our sur- 
vival and our defeat in a major war, is short- 
sighted beyond excuse or understanding. 

It has been said that the failure of the 
statehood program for Alaska at this session 
of Congress will mean its postponement for 
an unforeseeable time—a gamble with Amer- 
ican security and prosperity that makes 
sense only to our enemies, and that makes 
fools of all the rest of us. 


Mr. JACKSON and Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield first to the able 
chairman of my Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate my able colleague from 
California for an exceedingly fine pres- 
entation of the statehood issue. 

I particularly wish to commend him 
for his brilliant citation of historical 
precedents which clearly support state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Last of all, let me say that I was very 
much impressed with the data and other 
material submitted in support of the 
financial integrity of Alaska and the 
ability of this new state-to-be to handle 
its fiscal affairs. 

I believe the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from California has made a very 
helpful suggestion in calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the development 
of an entirely new resource in Alaska, 
namely, oil. I know that those of us who 
serve on the committee have been im- 
pressed by the total number of acres 
either under lease or applied for, which 
aggregate approximately 32 million. It 
is my understanding that, in addition, 
all the major oil companies and an un- 
told number of independent oil com- 
panies are now in the process, at one 
stage or another, of exploratory and de- 
velopment work in Alaska. This will 
provide, as the Senator from California 
has so ably pointed out, an entirely new 
source of revenue to support the new 
State—a source which heretofore has 
not been properly calculated. 

Again, I wish to commend the Senator 
from California for his very effective 
presentation of this issue. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
very, very much, indeed. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. As the 
Senator from California knows, for some 
years I have been very much interested 
in the subject; and of course I have as- 
sociated the admission of Alaska with 
the admission of Hawaii. I believe the 
Senator from California was correct in 
taking his position in favor of the admis- 
sion of both of them as States. 

I assume that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia believes that when Alaska is ad- 
mitted, Hawaii should also be admited. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed I do. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. A great 
many questions have been asked me, 
and I shall submit a few of the basic 
ones, on which I should like to have the 
Senator from California expound. 

But, first, I should like to congratulate 
him on his very able presentation. As 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] has said, the Senator from 
California has given a very impressive 
exposition of historic facts and data. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Of course, 
I am concerned from the standpoint of 
the national security interests and the 
Nation's foreign policy. 

Questions have been asked me along 
the following lines: 

First, am I correct when I say that 
approximately 70 percent plus of the 
area will be in the Federal strategic area 
which the United States will need for its 
security? 

Mr, KUCHEL. The actual fact is that 
when the new State has made all of its 
withdrawals, the Government of the 
United States will still own approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the area, But the 
pending bill provides specific authority 
for the President of the United States 
to take such area as may be necessary 
for the defense of our country and to 
make it, to that extent, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to obtain that answer. 

Does the Senator from California, 
from his study of the matter in com- 
mittee, feel that from the security stand- 
point alone—without regard to the other 
arguments in regard to admission— 
Alaska as a State would be of more im- 
portance strategically for the United 
States than as a Territory over which the 
Federal Government would have com- 
plete control? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to answer that 
question, first, by referring to the hear- 
ings which were held in the Senate 
committee 8 years ago—in 1950—on this 
question. I now read a letter, which ap- 
pears at page 45 of those hearings—from 
the then Secretary of Defense under the 
then President, Mr. Truman: 

‘Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 18, 1950. 
Hon. JosEPH O. O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: This letter is further in 

response to your communication of March 30, 
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1950, In which you make reference to two 
bills. H. R. 331 and H. R. 49, which, if en- 
acted, would admit the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, respectively, into the Federal 
Union as States. Because I understand that 
your committee intends on April 24 to com- 
mence hearings on H. R. 331, which concerns 
Alaska, and to hold hearings beginning May 1 
on H. R. 49, the Hawaiian proposal, I address 
this letter to you for the purpose of express- 
ing the concurrence of the Department of 
Defense in both proposals. 

As you know, the administration has re- 
peatedly expressed itself as favoring Hawailan 
and Alaskan statehood and both proposals 
have again and again been introduced by the 
President. On January 4, in his state of the 
Union message, President Truman urged that 
the Congress during 1950 “grant statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii.” The enactment of H. R. 
49 and H. R. 331 would, I believe, effectively 
accomplish this objective. 

You asked in your letter of March 30 as to 
whether from the point of view of national 
defense, it would be advantageous to extend 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, and you in- 
quired specifically as to whether statehood 
would give greater strength to our military 
position in those areas than does the present 
Territorial type of local government. It is 
obvious that the more stable a local govern- 
ment can be, the more successful would be 
the control and defense of the area in case 
of sudden attack, There can be no question 
but that in the event of an attack any State 
would be immensely aided in the initial 
stages of the emergency by the effective use 
of the State and local instrumentalities of 
law and order. By the same token it would 
seem to me that, as persons in a position to 
assist the Federal garrisons which might exist 
in Hawaii or Alaska, the locally elected gov- 
ernors, sheriffs, and the locally selected con- 
stabulary and civil defense units all would 
be of tremendous value in cases of sudden 
peril. Therefore, my answer to your question 
is that statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
would undoubtedly give a considerable added 
measure of strength to the overall defense 
of both areas in event of emergency. 

I am not attempting in this letter to en- 
dorse the specific language of either of the 
bills under consideration, but I do wish 
strongly to support the principle of granting 
immediate statehood to both the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii as in the best interests 
of the United States and of all of its peoples 
both here and in the Territories. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis JOHNSON. 


I think the letter officially and, in my 
judgment, excellently contains an answer 
by one in a position of high responsi- 
bility to the relevant question which my 
friend the Senator from New Jersey has 
asked, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Since 
the statement was made some 8 years 
ago, is the Senator from California, as 
a member of the subcommittee, satisfied 
that today, with changing world condi- 
tions, the same statement would be true, 
and that we would be taking the right 
step, from the national security stand- 
point, in admitting Alaska as a State? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. In the hearings 
which were held last year, Gen. Nathan 
Twining, then the Acting Chairman 
and subsequently the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, appeared before 
the committee. Iwasthere. Irecall his 
testimony very well. He testified both 
officially and personally. He appeared 
there in favor of statehood for Alaska, 
as had been recommended by our Com- 
mander in Chief. President Eisenhower. 
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Earlier today a part of the testimony 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was placed 
in the Recorp, and I shall not detain 
the Senate by reading it again; but the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
indicated that the Defense Department 
unhesitatingly favored statehood for 
Alaska, under provisions which the Pres- 
ident himself had favored, and which 
are in the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to ask one more question, if I may. 
The Senator from California has very 
ably discussed the fiscal situation and 
the extent to which Alaska can balance 
its budget. A large part of the State of 
Alaska would be under Federal control 
and probably exempt from taxation. 
That is the problem faced by many West- 
ern States. I lived for a time in Colo- 
rado, and I know what it means to have 
large areas under Federal control and 
not subject to taxation, Would that 
fact influence and seriously affect the 
figures cited by the Senator with regard 
to the balancing of its budget by Alaska 
today? 

Mr. KUCHEL. ‘That question is highly 
important, and is certainly relevant. 
Provision is made in the House bii, as 
was done in the Senate bill, for the acqui- 
sition by the State of Alaska, over the 
next 25 years, of roughly 25 percent of 
the vast expanse of territory which 
Alaska has within its confines. When 
Federal control terminates, the holding 
will be placed in the hands of the State 
government. The State would, I think, 
be able to act with the some constructive 
influence which in the early days of the 
Senator’s State and my State character- 
ized the actions of our predecessors 
there. Surely, the question of Federal 
ownership is one which some day we 
shall have to face up to all across the 
country. My State of California is owned 
50 percent by the Federal Government, 
and thus ad valorem taxes fall on only 
one-half of the land in the State. 

The point of the Senator from New 
Jersey is a valid and sharply relevant 
one. I believe, however, on the basis of 
the values of property in Alaska as they 
have been estimated, the tremendous 
wealth in the ground in minerals, and 
on top of the ground in timber, plus the 
other great natural resources, the State 
of Alaska will be able to make maximum 
use of the property which it will obtain 
under the bill from the Federal Govern- 
ment. This provision constitutes one ad- 
ditional assurance. I feel sure that 
economically the new government will 
succeed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for his replies and for his 
very clear presentation, which has been 
helpful to me in my thinking. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I want- 
ed to ask the acting majority leader [Mr. 
MansFIeLtD] whether he anticipates any 
record votes today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I believe the 
Senate will remain in session quite late, 
but only speeches will be made. I un- 
derstand there are three points of order 
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against the bill at the desk. I hope we 
can consider them tomorrow. So far as 
today is concerned, the remainder of the 
session will be used for speeches on the 
subject before the Senate. 

Will the Senator from Colorado yield 
further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 
O’CLOCK A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTION OF CERTAIN LEADERS 
OF REVOLT IN HUNGARY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
gr recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On June 19 the 
Senate adopted by unanimous vote—the 
yea-and-nay vote was 91 to 0, as I 
recall—Senate Concurrent Resolution 94, 
on the Hungarian situation. The House 
has adopted a comparable concurrent 
resolution, which is identical in all de- 
tails with the language of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. I refer to House 
Concurrent Resolution 343. 

Because both the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY], who submitted 
the concurrent resolution, and I feel it 
is far more important that a resolution 
be promptly acted on than have it tied 
up in a conference or have a problem 
arise as to which House is adopting which 
resolution, we are prepared to recom- 
mend to the Senate, and I do now recom- 
mend, that it agree to the House con- 
current resolution, which deals with the 
same subject matter, so that action by 
the Congress of the United States can 
be completed on one of the concurrent 
resolutions expressing the feeling of the 
Congress regarding the executions of 
Premier Nagy, General Maleter, and 
their associates, by the puppet govern- 
ment of Premier Kadar, of Hungary, and 
his Soviet masters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California that the Senate tempo- 
rarily lay aside the unfinished business 
and proceed to the consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 343? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the House con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text 
of House Concurrent Resolution 343, 
which is identical with the Senate con- 
current resolution on the same subject, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 343) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Whereas the revolt of the Hungarian peo- 
ple in 1956 against Soviet control was ac- 
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claimed by freedom-lo e thro - 
out the world; ana See ain Msi 
Whereas the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 by the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union was condemned by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; and 
Whereas the leader of the Hungarian Goy- 
ernment and people in the unsuccessful re- 
volt against Soviet oppression was induced 
to leave the sanctuary of the Yugoslavian 
Embassy in Budapest on promises of safe 
conduct and fair treatment on the part of 
the Hungarian Communist regime which was 
not in a position to take such action without 
the approval of the Soviet Union; and 
Whereas these promises were treacherously 
ignored by Soviet forces and Imre Nagy was 
seized and held incommunicado; and 
Whereas the Soviet imposed Communist 
regime of Hungary has now announced that 
Imre Nagy, together with his colleagues Mik- 
los Gimes, Pal Maleter, and Jozsef Szilagyi 
have been tried and executed in secret; and 
Whereas this brutal political reprisal 
shocks the conscience of decent mankind: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President of the United States express 
through the organs of the United Nations 
and through all other appropriate channels, 
the deep sense of indignation of the United 
States at this act of barbarism and perfidy 
of the Government of the Soviet Union and 
its instrument for the suppression of the 
independence of Hungary, the Hungarian 
Communist regime; and be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress of the United States that the President 
of the United States express through all 
appropriate channels the sympathy of the 
people of the United States for the people 
of Hungary on the occasion of this new ex- 
pression of their ordeal of political oppres- 
sion and terror. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to House Con- 
current Resolution 343. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado for 
his courtesy in yielding. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6306) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing and directing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
construct two four-lane bridges to re- 
place the existing Fourteenth Street or 
Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6322) to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future control 
of property and transfer of the property 
of the Menominee Tribe shall be delayed. 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, if the Senator is 
willing to yield for this purpose, that the 
Senator from Colorado may yield to me 
without losing his right to the floor, so 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should be happy to 
yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, before 
beginning my address, I should like pub- 
licly to comment upon the very excel- 
lent statement made by the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], who 
preceded me upon the subject of Alaska 
statehood. In my judgment, the Sena- 
tor made an outstanding statement and 
advanced an outstanding argument for 
the case of statehood for Alaska. I 
certainly would not want this opportu- 
nity to pass without complimenting the 
Senator for the excellent way in which 
he handled his subject. 

Prefatory to my own remarks, I 
should like to say my own statement 
will cover primarily the historical and 
legislative background of the Alaskan 
situation. 

Mr. President, on March 19 I made a 
short statement setting forth some of 
the reasons for immediate action on 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. At 
this time, I want to expand by statement 
on Alaska. To prevent misunderstand- 
ing, however, let me begin by saying that 
T still adhere to this view I expressed on 
March 19: 

It is my understanding the administra- 
tion opposes the joining of the Alaska bill 
with the Hawaii bill. For myself, I shall op- 
pose any motion to join the two bills. 

I am for statehood for both Territories, 
and I am in accord with our distinguished 
minority leader in the hope that we will 
have an opportunity to vote on each of the 
bills so that the qualifications may be de- 


termined for each Territory on its own 
merits. 


Since that statement was made, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] has reaffirmed his stand; on June 
12 he announced that he will vote for 
Alaskan statehood and oppose any move 
to join the bills. Despite the fact that 
the majority leader has not seen fit 
to give an assurance that the Hawaii 
bill will be considered by this body after 
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the Alaska bill, the senior Senator from 
California has said that he will do every- 
thing possible to get this body to con- 
sider a separate Hawaii bill this year— 
his last year in the Senate. 

I am happy again to associate myself 
completely with the objectives of our 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, I say in all sincerity 
that, in my opinion, there should be no 
fewer than 70 affirmative votes in this 
body on the issue of the admission of 
Alaska into the Union. For 70 Members 
of the Senate would not be here today if, 
in considering the admission of their 35 
States, our forefathers had heeded such 
objections as those now raised against 
statehood for Alaska. Moreover, if the 
Senators from our Original Thirteen 
States follow the example of their illus- 
trious predecessors, they, too, will vote to 
admit Alaska. How significant it would 
be if after 91 years of apprenticeship this 
great land—Alaska—would receive a 
unanimous vote of confidence. 

Alaska has been a part of the United 
States since 1867. By the Treaty of 
Purchase with Russia, we acquired al- 
most 376 million acres for $7,200,000— 
52 acres for every dollar. And many 
called this historic transaction Seward’s 
Folly. Representative N. P. Banks, of 
Massachusetts, however, was not one of 
them. Here is what he said on June 30, 
1868, as he led the fight for an appropria- 
tion to put into effect the Treaty of Pur- 
chase for Alaska: 


It is said that this Territory is worth- 
less, that we do not want it, that the Gov- 
ernment had no right to buy it. These are 
objections that have been urged at every 
step in the progress of this country from 
the day when the forefathers from England 
landed in Virginia or in Massachusetts up 
to this hour. Whenever and wherever we 
have extended our possessions we have en- 
countered these identical objections—the 
country is worthless, we do not want it—the 
Government has no right to buy it. * * * 

If we read the early accounts of the colo- 
nists when they abandoned Virginia, or of 
the colonists of Massachusetts who did not 
desert their settlements, and what was 
said by their friends at home, we should 
learn something of the features of a worth- 
less country. 

They remember what they sald about 
Louisiana at the time of its purchase; when 
a Senator from Massachusetts declared that 
it would benefit the Atlantic States to shut 
up the Mississippi River, and he should be 
glad to see it done. We remember what was 
said about Texas, that part of the country 
which from the same disregard of its value 
had been surrendered by the United States 
in its negotiations with Spain for the acqui- 
sition of Florida; that the country was bar- 
ren, sterile, a wilderness never wanted by us; 
that it would cost more than it was worth 
to keep it. With declarations like these we 
gave Texas—not to Spain; for before Spain 
could get possession, Mexico conquered its 
independence from Spain and with its lib- 
erty acquired the province of Texas. There 
had never been, by any nation, a more un- 
necessary surrender of territory. We recov- 
ered it after the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury with an expenditure of treasure and the 
sacrifice of life that did not terminate with 
those who fought or fell in the struggle for 
the reannexation of Texas to the United 
States. 

The acquisition of California brought with 
it the same reproaches. It was called the 
end of creation, and it was said nobody 
would ever go there. I have many times 
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heard the governor of one of the Western 
Territories speak of a debate upon a memo- 
rial he presented to the Senate at the ses- 
sion of 1845 or 1846 for an overland mail 
across the continent. One of the first Sena- 
tors of this country said: 

“What use, Mr. President, have the Amer- 
ican people for the sandy deserts and arid 
wastes of the vast interior of the continent, 
or the rocky coast of the Pacific, destitute of 
harbors and unprofitable to commerce? 
Nothing whatever. I will not vote 1 red cent 
from the Treasury to place the rock-bound 
shores of the Pacific 1 inch nearer the Atlan- 
tic than it now is.” 

It was said at a later day in the Senate 
that the valley of the Columbia River was 
useless to us, costing more every year for its 
government than its entire value. “We are 
going to war,” it was said, “for the naviga- 
tion of an unnavigable river.” 

Upon representations like these we surren- 
dered British Columbia to Great Britain. 
Mr. John Quincy Adams said in this House 
that she had no title to it whatever. We 
acquired it by the Treaty of Ghent, then un- 
settled our title by joint occupation, and 
finally gave it up altogether upon the pre- 
text now urged in regard to Russian Amer- 
ica, that it was worth nothing, costing more 
than its value every year to govern it. 

It is but a few years since the whole world 
regarded the country between the hundredth 
meridian of longitude and the Oregon cas- 
cade as barren and worthless. It was com- 
pared by the officers of the Government in 
1863 to the Asiatic deserts. This country is 
now organized into prosperous States and 
Territories, and in 1870 will contain more 
than 600,000 people; and 1 of the States of 
this region has given us in 6 years an indus- 
trial product of more than $50 million, 


Many people argued that we should 
not pay for Alaska because it was a 
frozen wasteland—and too far away. 
To these arguments, Representative H. 
Maynard of Tennessee, on July 1, 1868, 
answered: 


We must not forget that * * * the 
southern portion * * * is in the same lati- 
tude as the British Isles, and the north- 
ern * * * in the same as Norway and Swe- 
den. The probabilities certain are that it 
will be found equally habitable * * *. Dis- 
tance, so far as it respects human inter- 
course, is measured by time, not by space. 
So reckoning, Alaska is nearer the Capital 
today than was California when admitted as 
& State. We all recollect when the distance 
from Boston to St. Louis was longer than it 
now is from Boston to Sitka, 


Mr. President, we all know what our 
position would be today if the Russian 
sword hung like the sword of Damocles 
over the northern portion of this conti- 
nent. Alaska is the key to our global 
defense. Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell said 
in 1935: 

I believe in the future he who holds Alas- 
ka will hold the world, and I think it is the 
most strategic place in the world. 


We must continue to fortify Alaska 
and build up our Nation’s defenses in 
the north. But if Alaska, the corner- 
stone of our northern defense, is worth 
defending, is it not also worth develop- 
ing? And how can it be developed fully 
without admission into the Union? The 
answer is simple: It cannot. 

Why has the development of Alaska 
not already taken place? Listen to what 
a California Representative [Mr. Higby] 
said on July 7, 1868: 

When the American people get hold or a 
country there is something about them 
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which quickens, vitalizes, and energizes 
it * * *, Under Russian rule * * * Alaska 
has been useful only to a fur company 
* * *, Let American enterprise go there, 
and as if by electricity all that country wili 
waken into life and possess values. 


I repeat, Why has this new land not 
been vitalized and energized? In the 
first place, Congress has not responded 
to the needs of this Territory. For at 
least 17 years, we provided no govern- 
ment and no laws to stabilize de- 
velopment. Even after Alaska was made 
an organized district, in 1884, it was 
powerless to create even a Territorial 
legislature, and it continued to flounder 
in a situation which found the laws of 
Oregon specially applicable to it—laws 
constructed upon the framework of or- 
ganized, local, self-governing entities, 
counties and municipalities, which Alas- 
ka did not have. For 28 years Alaska 
did not even have any Federal laws per- 
taining to the disposition of public land; 
yet the Federal Government owned 100 
percent of the land. 

Finally, nearly three decades after 
Alaska’s acquisition, Congress estab- 
lished an organized government. The 
Organic Act of 1912 permitted Alaskans 
to elect a legislature, to organize mu- 
nicipalities, and to begin to mould a 
Territorial cocoon, in the traditional 
sense. The Territory became an embryo 
State. Again, however, the Congress im- 
posed stringent limitations on the power 
of the Territory; no law was to be passed 
interfering “with the primary disposal 
of the soil.” Because the Federal Gov- 
ernment still owned about 100 percent 
of the soil, Alaskans therefore still had 
no means of accelerating the creation 
of a tax base, and no means of encourag- 
ing private enterprise to come to Alaska. 
The legislature could not grant any ex- 
clusive privilege or franchise without 
approval of Congress. It could not cre- 
ate county governments without afirm- 
ative action by Congress; and it could 
not create its own judicial system. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the 
first Territorial legislature met in 1913 
in Alaska. It immediately memorialized 
Congress to help the Territory’s devel- 
opment. This procedure has now con- 
tinued for 45 years, and history continues 
to repeat itself. Examine with me some 
of the memorials of that first Alaskan 
legislature: 

First. House Joint Memorial No. 4 of 
the Alaskan Legislature asked that the 
homestead laws be amended in their ap- 
plication to Alaska. Those laws, de- 
signed for the Midwest and the West, 
placed hardships on Alaska pioneers as 
they attempted to subdue the elements 
and carve out a new life in the climate 
of the north. Alaskans asked (1) that 
a small portion of the homestead—one- 
fortieth in the first 2 years, one-twen- 
tieth in the third, instead of one-six- 
teenth and one-eighth as in the 
States—need be reduced to cultivation; 
(2) that absence from the homestead 
for 6 months, instead of 5, in any one 
year, be permitted; (3) that the prior 
acquisition of a homestead elsewhere 
should not be a bar to filing for a home- 
stead in Alaska; and (4) that a home- 
stead entry be completed without a sur- 
vey. This last request was particularly 
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important, for the public land surveys 
had not been extended to Alaska, and 
se cost of private surveys was prohibi- 
tive. 

It took 3 years to fulfill item 3, 5 years 
to accomplish item 4, both in Memorial 
No. 4. And no action has been taken 
to this day on either the first or second 
request in the same Memorial No. 4. 

Second. House Joint Memorial No. 6 
asked that the act of June 22, 1910, per- 
mitting agricultural entries on coal 
lands, be extended to Alaska. The re- 
quest was never granted, but the act of 
March 8, 1922, achieved substantially the 
same result. That request, then, was al- 
most fulfilled in 9 years. 

Third. House Joint Memorial No. 14 
asked that oil lands in Alaska be opened 
for development. They had all been 
withdrawn by Executive order in 1910. 
This request was partially fulfilled by 
the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act; it only 
took 7 years. Alaskans are still ex- 
tremely conscious of the withdrawal 
question; about 92 million acres are 
withdrawn from entry today. Only re- 
cently, the Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred A. Seaton, started the procedure to 
open for mineral entry some 23 million 
acres above the Arctic Circle in Alaska. 

Fourth, House Joint Memorial No. 15 
informed the Congress of the limited 
area available for the extension and 
development of Juneau, the capital of 
Alaska, made the capital by act of Con- 
gress in 1912. The memorial pointed 
out that available areas could not be 
used for extension or development be- 
cause they were not open to entry. 
These were the tidal areas, lands held in 
trust for the future State. All the leg- 
islature asked was that these lands be 
surveyed and made available to the city 
of Juneau on whatever terms and con- 
ditions the United States deemed desir- 
able. When was this request fulfilled? 
This Congress—the 85th Congress—44 
years later, by the act of September 7, 
1957, provided a mechanism to make the 
lands available. As Senators recall, this 
act makes available for transfer to the 
Territory the so-called tidal flat areas 
adjacent to surveyed townsites. 

Statehood for Alaska would have 
solved the Juneau problem immediately. 

While the house side of this determined 
Alaskan Legislature was thus engaged, 
so, too, was the senate. There were 
further memorials: 

Fifth. Senate Joint Memorial No. 1 of 
that 1913 Alaskan Legislature petitioned 
Congress to repeal the act of June 7, 
1910. That act, applicable only to 
Alaska, gives adverse claimants an ad- 
ditional 8 months in which to make ad- 
verse applications for mineral entries in 
Alaska. The law has never been re- 
pealed. 

Sixth. Senate Joint Memorial No. 9 
asked that coal lands be opened for de- 
velopment. This request was promptly 
fulfilled by the Alaska Coal Leasing Act 
of 1914. 

Seventh. Senate Joint Memorial No. 
28 asked that assessment work require- 
ments under the mining laws be modi- 
fied with respect to Alaska. In lieu of 
performing assessment work, Alaskans 
sought the right to make a payment of 
$100 per claim to be used for road con- 
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struction. Although the request has 
never been fulfilled, as late as the 84th 
Congress, H. R. 5554 was introduced to 
accomplish this purpose. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior offered no objection 
to H. R. 5554 in principle, but requested 
that the locator be required to comply 
with existing law for 5 years, after which 
the Alaskan suggestion should be fol- 
lowed. In Alaska, I might add, because 
of another act applicable only to Alaska, 
failure to perform assessment work on 
mining claims results in forfeiture of the 
claim; whereas in all of the States the 
claim is open to relocation but not for- 
feited. So a matter of particular im- 
portance to the economy of Alaska re- 
mains unresolved, despite the fact that 
Alaskans operate under a special statute 
not applicable elsewhere under the 
American flag. 

Of all these memorials, pertaining to 
lands development and subjects upon 
which the Territory was powerless to 
act, 1 was accomplished in 1 year, 1 in 7 
years, 1 in 9 years, and 1 in 44 years. 
Others were partially fulfilled: 1 in 3 
years and 1 in 5 years. Two have never 
been acted upon. 

Eighth. The last of these memorials 
of that first Alaskan Legislature which 
I will discuss at this point is Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 17. This memorial 
requested Congressional attention to the 
problems of mentally ill Alaskans; in 
particular it emphasized the need for 
mental hospitals in Alaska so that these 
people could be near their loved ones. 
The act of July 28, 1956—43 years 
later—responded to this request, 

Lest I leave an impression apparently 
critical of the present Members of this 
body, let me endorse the following state- 
ment made by Secretary Seaton in a 
statement to the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee on March 26, 1957: 

Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives deserve unqualified com- 
mendation for the long hours, the energy, 
and the careful thought which they devote 
to the problems of the Nation’s Territories 
and island possessions. 

. * . . . 

To confirm my own impression on that 
point, I had a check made as to the volume 
of Territorial legislation considered by Con- 
gress recently. No less than 59 separate 
bills handled by this Territories Subcom- 
mittee were enacted into law dring the last 
Congress; 30 of those laws (just over half) 
related solely to Alaska. 


I do, however, hold the belief that 
many of these problems would not 
occupy the time of the Congress if 
Alaska were a State. If the issues were 
to be presented to the Congress in any 
event, we could do our part much more 
intelligently if Alaska had two Senators 
here to plead her causes. 

On March 16, I also mentioned briefly 
our implied pledge of statchood to 
Alaska. That pledge is derived from 
the third article of the Treaty of Pur- 
chase, which provides: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, 
according to their choice, reserving their 


natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years; but if they should prefer to 
remain in the ceded territory, they, with 
the exemption of uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
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citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and religion. 


It is interesting that this wording is 
almost identical with that of article TII 
of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty of 
1803. For myself, I do not believe this 
language compels Congress to admit 
Alaska, but I do believe it was a solemn 
pledge that Alaska would be admitted 
into the Union. And how was the Lou- 
isiana Treaty interpreted? Let me read 
a statement made by Representative 
R. M. Johnson of Kentucky on January 
14, 18(?) during debate upon the admis- 
sion of the Territory of Orleans, which, 
of course, is Louisiana: 

The 30th day of April 1803, the United 
States acquired the Territory of Louisiana, 
the Orleans being a part, by a convention 
entered into with France at Paris, which 
convention was ratified by the President of 
the United States and the Senate, and the 
Congress made provision for the purchase 
money. The people of the Orleans Territory 
have been incorporated into the Union by 
purchase and adoption, and are entitled to 
all the rights of American citizens. The 
third article of said treaty specifies—“That 
the inhabitants of Louisiana (the ceded ter- 
ritory) shall be incorporated into the Union 
of the United States.” We are thus sol- 
emnly bound by compact to admit this 
Territory into the Union as a State, as soon 
as possible, consistent with the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Representative John Rhea of Tennes- 
see made the following observation in 
the same debate: 


The United States, a sovereign, have power 
to purchase adjacent territory. If all the 
‘territory of Louisiana had been vacant and 
unsettled, and citizens of the United States 
had from time to time purchased lands 
therein, and settled themselves and families 
thereon, and in time became sufficiently 
numerous to form a State, on the ratio of 
representation, the Constitution of the 
United States has fully provided in that case 
for their admission into the Union. If they 
cannot be admitted into the Union, will 
the gentleman tell us what he would do 
with them? How he would dispose of them? 
How he would govern or manage them? He 
appears unwilling in that case to manage 
and govern them united in the social bands 
of friendly union; it remains then only for 
him to govern them under a despotic rod 
of iron in the hand of unrelenting tyranny 
from age to age. * * * They have hereto- 
fore told you, sir, and they now tell you 
again by their memorial that they pledge 
themselves, and do solemnly swear allegi- 
ance and fidelity to the Nation, and do 
consider themselves a part thereof; and shall 
not their solemn declaration be believed? 
Or shall a jaundiced jealousy forever prevent 
them from the enjoyment of the rights, ad- 
vantages and immunities, so solemnly guar- 
anteed to them? But if the objection of 
the gentleman could at anytime heretofore 
have had weight, it now comes too late. 
The United States have acted on the treaty; 
they have enacted two laws providing Terri- 
torial governments for the people of Orleans, 
and they are solemnly bound and pledged 
to progress with them until they do admit 
them into the Union on the footing of the 
original States. 


Similar statements were made in 1820, 
during consideration of the admission of 
Missouri. For instance, Representative 
Johnson of Virginia said: 

Another gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Wood) contended that the President and 
Senate had no right to negotiate the treaty 
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by which Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States; no right to stipulate for the admis- 
sion of a people residing beyond the limits 
of the United States into the Union on a 
footing of equality with the original States. 
I understand that this treaty was submit- 
ted to the Congress of the United States; 
that it received the sanction of the House 
of Representatives, as well as the President 
and Senate; that the constitutional powers 
of the Government to negotiate such a 
treaty were then brought into discussion, 
and the right denied by Messrs. Griswold, 
Pickering, and Dana, who warmly opposed 
the treaty. But, sir, it is enough to say to 
the gentleman that he has made the dis- 
covery too late; that his protest for defect 
of title should have been earlier made. 
What is the situation of the people of Mis- 
souri? What has been the conduct of the 
Government of the United States? This 
country has been held for nearly 17 years. 
The people of the United States have been 
induced to migrate there in great numbers. 
The supreme law of the land guaranteed 
to them protection in the full and free en- 
joyment of their property. Land offices were 
established there, the public lands have 
been sold to them, and on terms very ad- 
vantageous to the Government and people 
of the United States. Shall the Government, 
after deriving all the advantages which could 
result from this course of policy, say to 
the people that we purchased a defective 
title to this country; that we will take 
advantage of the defect in our own title, 
in order to impose hard and onerous con- 
ditions on you, as the price of your ad- 
mission into the Union? Sir, shall the Goy- 
ernment be permitted to do, with impunity, 
that which would crimson with blushes the 
cheeks of an individual? 


Representative Pinckney of South 
Carolina said: 


I have hitherto said nothing of the treaty, 
as I consider the rights of Missouri to rest on 
the Constitution so strongly, as not require 
the aid of the treaty. But I will, at the same 
time, say, that, if there was no right under 
the Constitution, the treaty, of itself, is suf- 
ficient, and fully so, to give it to her, Let us, 
however, shortly examine the treaty. The 
words are these: “The inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be incorporated in the 
Union of the United States, and admitted, 
as soon as possible, according to the princi- 
ples of the Federal Constitution, to the en- 
joyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities, of the citizens of the United 
States.” Of these it is particularly observa- 
ble, that, to leave no doubt on the mind of 
either of the Governments which formed it, 
or of any impartial man, so much pains are 
taken to secure to Louisiana all of the rights 
of the States of the American Union, a singu- 
lar and uncommon surplusage is introduced 
into the article. Either of the words, “im- 
munities,” “rights,” or “advantages,” would 
have been, of itself, fully sufficient. Immu- 
nity means privilege, exemption, freedom; 
right means justice, just claim, privilege; ad- 
vantage means convenience, gain, benefit, fa- 
vorable to circumstances. If either word, 
therefore, is sufficient to give her a right to be 
placed on an equal footing with the other 
States, who shall doubt of her right, when 
you now find that your Government has sol- 
emnly pledged itself to bestow on, and guar- 
antee to, Louisiana all the privileges, exemp- 
tions, and freedom, rights, immunities, and 
advantages, justice, just claims, conveni- 
ences, gains, benefits, and favorable circum- 
stances, enjoyed by the other States? 


The right of Alaska to eventual state- 
hood cannot be denied. Why should we 


not act to grant her request immedi- ` 


ately? First, we hear that Alaska is not 
contiguous to the rest of the United 
States. This is not a new argument. It 
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is an outgrowth, no doubt, of the pas- 
sionate attacks made upon any area not 
within the original United States seek- 
ing admission to the Union. Note, for 
instance, the assertion of Representative 
Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts on Janu- 
ary 14, 1811, during the debate on the 
admission of Louisiana: 


Mr. Speaker, * * * I am compelled to de- 
clare it as my deliberate opinion, that, if this 
bill passes, the bonds of this Union are vir- 
tually dissolved; that the States which com- 
pose it are free from their moral obliga- 
tions, and that as it will be the right of all, 
so it will be the duty of some, to prepare defi- 
nitely for a separation—amicably if they can, 
violently if they must. 


We find it hard to believe in this day 
and age that such things could have been 
said about the admission of the State of 
Louisiana into the Union. 


Mr. Quincy was ruled out of order for 
that comment, later described as the 
“first threat of secession” in the Con- 
gress. Why did he make the threat? 
Listen again to his own words as he 
explained: 


I think there can be no more satisfactory 
evidence adduced or required of the first part 
of the position, that the terms “new States” 
did intend new political sovereignties within 
the limits of the old United States. For it 
is here shown, that the creation of such 
States, within the territorial limits fixed by 
the treaty of 1783, had been contemplated; 
that the old Congress itself expressly asserts 
that the new Constitution gave the power 
for that object; that the nature of the old 
ordinance required such a power, for the 
purpose of carrying its provisions into effect, 
and that it has been, from the time of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, unto 
this hour, applied exclusively to the admis- 
sion of States within the limits of the old 
United States, and was never attempted to 
be extended to any other object. 


As he continued his argument, Repre- 
sentative Quincy’s statement sounded 
strangely like some of the speeches made 
in the House a few weeks ago when the 
Alaska bill was debated: 


This is not so much a question concern- 
ing the exercise of sovereignty, as it is who 
shall be sovereign. Whether the proprietors 
of the good old United States shall manage 
their own affairs in their own way; or 
whether they, and their Constitution, and 
their political rights shall be trampled un- 
der foot by foreigners introduced through 
a breach of the Constitution. The propor- 
tion of the political weight of each sovereign 
State constituting this Union depends upon 
the number of the States which have a voice 
under the compact. This number the Con- 
stitution permits us to multiply at pleasure, 
within the limits of the original United 
States, observing only the expressed limita- 
tions in the Constitution. But when in order 
to increase your power of augmenting this 
number you pass the old limits, you are 
guilty of a violation of the Constitution in a 
fundamental point; and in one also which 
is totally inconsistent with the intent of 
the contract and the safety of the States 
which established the association. 


Furthermore, said Representative 
Quincy, the people of “New Orleans, or 
of Louisiana, never have been, and by 
the mode proposed never will be citizens 
of the United States.” 

Louisiana was, nevertheless, admitted 
in 1812. The problem of land outside the 
original United States was solved. Why 
then must contiguity be raised now 
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against Alaska? This was a strong argu- 
ment against the purchase of Alaska, yet 
we completed the acquisition. Why? 
Because arguments, such as the one made 
by Representative Godlove Orth of In- 
diana in 1868, are as valid today as they 
were then. Representative Orth said: 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Shella- 
barger] * * * has stated as his principal 
objection that the Territory of Alaska is not 
contiguous to the United States; that by 
this acquisition we are entering upon a new 
and untried experiment; that hitherto our 
acquisitions have been of territory con- 
tiguous to our own; that the strength of a 
nation depends upon its compactness, and 
that we weaken ourselves by acquiring ter- 
ritory lying beyond our own possessions. I 
cannot see the force of this objection. It is 
true that some 500 miles of ocean travel lie 
between the northern limits of the United 
States and the southern boundary of Alaska, 
but has that gentleman or has this House 
forgotten that upon our acquisition of Cali- 
fornia, although the territory was contigu- 
ous, so to speak, to our own, yet we were 
separated from it by the almost impassable 
barriers of the Rocky Mountains, and that 
our early emigrants and adventurers sought 
homes in that new acquisition by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, through foreign terri- 
tory, or else by doubling Cape Horn and in- 
curring the perils of a sea voyage of 
thousands of miles? 


The Senators from Oregon can be 
thankful that arguments such as that 
made by Senator Dickerson of New Jer- 
sey in 1825 did not prevail: 


But is this Territory of Oregon ever to be- 
come a State, a member of this Union? 
Never. The Union is already too extensive, 
and we must make 3 or 4 new States from 
the Territories already formed. 

The distance from the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia to the mouth of the Missouri is 3,555 
miles; from Washington to the mouth of the 
Missouri is 1,160 miles, making the whole 
distance from Washington to the mouth of 
the Columbia River 4,703 miles, but say 
4,650 miles. The distance, therefore, that a 
Member of Congress of this State of Oregon 
would be obliged to travel in coming to the 
seat of government and returning home 
would be 9,300 miles. This, at the rate of $8 
for every 20 miles, would make his travel- 
ing expenses amount to $3,720. 

Every Member of Congress ought to see his 
constituents once a year. This is already 
very difficult for those in the most remote 
parts of the Union. At the rate which the 
Members of Congress travel according to 
law—that is, 20 miles per day—it would re- 
quire to come to the seat of government from 
Oregon and return, 465 days; and if he 
should lie by for Sundays, say 66, it would 
require 531 days. But if he should travel 
at the rate of 30 miles per day, it would re- 
quire 306 days. Allow for Sundays 44, it 
would amount to 350 days. This would allow 
the Member a fortnight to rest himself at 
Washington before he should commence his 
journey home. This rate of traveling would 
be a hard duty, as a greater part of the way is 
exceedingly bad, and a portion of it over 
rugged mountains, where Lewis and Clark 
found several feet of snow in the latter part 
of June. Yet a young, able-bodied Senator 
might travel from Oregon to Washington 
and back once a year; but he could do noth- 
ing else. It would be more expeditious, 
however, to come by water around Cape Horn, 
or to pass through Bering Strait, round the 
north coast of this continent to Baffins Bay, 
thence through Davis Strait to the Atlantic, 
and so on to Washington. It is true this 
passage is not yet discovered, except upon 
our maps, but it will be as soon as Oregon 
shall be a State. 
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We come to another argument: Do the 
people of Alaska want statehood? This 
has been a perennial question, and I 
might add a good one. The first known 
tests of statehood are spelled out in the 
Senate records on the admission of Ken- 
tucky, where, on January 7, 1791, it was 
asserted that it was the “declared will 
of (the) people to be an independent 
State” and that the people of Kentucky 
were “warmly devoted to the American 
Union.” 

How have Alaskans declared their 
feelings? In 1946, by a referendum, 
Alaskans voted 9,630 to 6,822—approxi- 
mately 3 to 2—for statehood. In 1956, 
the Alaskans ratified their constitution, 
which was a part of the statehood pro- 
gram, by a vote of 17,447 to 8,180, or 2 
to 1. If this is not a sufficient expression, 
the bill before us requires a vote, on a 
separate ballot, on the question: “Shall 
Alaska immediately be admitted into the 
Union as a State?” 

Let me set forth some of the votes on 
constitutions of existing States as they 
were admitted. Iowans, in 1846, rati- 
fied their constitution by a vote of 9,442 
to 9,036, a difference of 406 votes; Ne- 
braskans by a vote of 3,998 to 3,898, a 
difference of 100 votes; Wisconsin voted 
16,442 to 6,149; and Arizonians, on their 
first constitution, 12,187 to 3,822. Cer- 
tainly no set pattern of votes has been 
required, and Alaska’s 2-to-1 vote seems 
quite sufficient to me. 

There has also been a great discus- 
sion about Alaska’s population and its 
sufficiency. The report of the Interior 
Committee estimated Alaska’s popula- 
tion to be 212,500; Time magazine on 
June 9, 1958, estimated 213,000; some 
assertions were made in the other body 
that the population is only 160,000; and 
I have heard estimates of Alaskans that 
their population is between 225,000 and 
250,000. Of course, we all know Alas- 
kans are somewhat akin to Texans, so 
we can expect a little variation. When 
Arizona sought admission Representa- 
tive Klepper, of Missouri, pointed out 
similar variations: 

The governor’s report only claims for Ari- 
zona 140,000 people, while Mr. Rodey, ex- 
Delegate from New Mexico, admits she has 
175,000 population, and the last census gives 
to her 122,931. 


Phineas W. Hitchcock, Senator from 
Nebraska, argued, on February 24, 1875, 
during consideration of Colorado state- 
hood bill: 


There is, I apprehend, and can be but one 
possible objection and but one possible 
question to be considered and but one point 
upon which opposition can be made to the 
present admission of Colorado. That ques- 
tion is in regard to her present population, 
Upon that point the Committee on Terri- 
tories believe from the best information 
which they were able to obtain that Colo- 
rado today contains a population of 150,000. 
+ + + Of course, this must be based to a 
great extent upon statistics and estimates, 
as no official and formal census of the Ter- 
ritory has been taken for the last 5 years. 
The population of the Territory by the cen- 
sus of 1870 was about 40,000. 


* * . . . 
Twenty-one States have been admitted as 
States which had at the time of their ad- 
mission a greater population than Colorado 
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now has, and these Territories were Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, each of them having, 
I think, a population of about 200,000; Min- 
nesota having a population of about the same 
amount that Colorado now has, and the 
others, such States as Illinois and Ohio, hav- 
ing only about one-third the population 
which Colorado now has, 


A rigid percentage of the total United 
States population has never been a test 
of statehood, but the sufficiency of the 
population in each Territory has been 
inquired into thoroughly. Note, for in- 
stance, the comments of Representative 
Reid, of Arkansas, in 1906 during the 
debates on statehood for Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico: 


Under the ordinance of 1787, which I in- 
sist is today an implied contract, in good 
faith, binding upon the Union, and these 
people in all these Territories have the right 
to make its terms in their behalf, 60,000 free 
inhabitants was all that was necessary. 
Nothing was said about area, whether small 
or large, or wealth and resources, whether 
great or small. But you say the ratio of 
representation has increased. I deny that 
this has ever been made the test. Twenty- 
five States were admitted, beginning with 
Vermont in 1791 and coming on down to 
Colorado in 1876, and Maine and Kansas 
were the only ones that had 100,000 people. 
From 1836 to 1837 the ratio of representa- 
tion was 47,700. Arkansas was admitted 
with 25,000 people, and let me call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Michigan 
to the fact that his own State came in, and 
came in as a matter of right, with only 31,000 
people. 

From 1845 to 1848, when the ratio was 70- 
600, Florida was admitted with only 28,700, 
Iowa with 43,000, and Wisconsin with 30,000. 
In 1858, with a census ratio of 93,500, Minne- 
sota came in with 7,000 and Oregon with 
13,200. With a ratio of 127,000, Nebraska 
age in with 28,800 and Colorado with 

9,000. 


“But times have changed,” is the argu- 
ment we hear from those who oppose 
Alaska. Do we want Alaska’s popula- 
tion to nullify the will of California’s 14 
million people, of Illinois’ 10 million, of 
Georgia’s 4 million people—that is the 
query repeated again and again. It is 
not new. In 1907 Representative Payne, 
of New York, said: 


Gentlemen plead for justice for the people 
of Arizona. I believe in the greatest good 
for the greatest number. There are 100,000 
people in Arizona, but there are 80 million 
people in the balance of the United States. 
I plead for the rights of the 8 million people 
in the State of New York, represented in the 
Senate of the United States by 2 Senators, 
and I am unwilling that the people of Ari- 
zona, with her 100,000 people, shall have an 
equal representation in the United States 
Senate. * * © 


And in 1911, Senator Root, of New 
York, posed the question in this fashion: 

But, sir, Arizona is now a Territory. She 
has not the right of local self-government. 
We are engaged in determining the condi- 
tions upon which we shall give her that 
right. We are engaged in determining the 
conditions upon which that 200,000 people, 
who at her election cast 16,009 votes upon 
the adoption of her constitution, shall send 
to this Senate as many Senators with as 
great a voice and as effective a vote as the 
9 million people of the State of New York, 
the 7 million people of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the 5 million people of the State of 
Illinois, and the 4 million people of the State 
of Ohio. 
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In 1906, Representative Adams, of 
Wisconsin, answered these arguments in 
this fashion: 

What is the basis of the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that in this 
question there is to be considered on one side 
the interest of 80 million people and on the 
other side the interests of less than 200,000 
in the Territory of Arizona? * * * Have the 
people of Arizona any interests that are not 
common to the people of the United States? 
Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania ex- 
pect that in the event Arizona becomes a 
State her 2 Senators will swoop down upon 
the 90 other Senators and make a successful 
assault upon righteous law and just govern- 
ment? * * * Does he imagine that the men 
who own the hundreds of millions of prop- 
erty now being developed in Arizona through 
the best forms of American genius and the 
best examples of American industry, who 
have built up a civilization there which 
would be a credit to any State upon the 
globe, who have the same devotion to the 
Constitution of the United States and its 
flag as the people of any other State, will 
suddenly, upon the admission of Arizona, 
reverse the principles of their lives and the 
order of their action and become a menace 
to the Nation? 


Of the 17 States admitted into the 
Union since Lincoln took office, only 6 
had more population than Alaska has 
today. The others—Arizona, North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, 
Montana, Nebraska, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and Nevada—had less popula- 
tion than that of Alaska. Even in terms 
of percentage of the population at the 
time when each State was admitted, 
Alaska qualifies. Secretary Seaton re- 
cently stated his position on this matter 
in no uncertain terms: 

Not once, but three times, the Congress 
of the United States has granted statehood 
to Territories with no greater percentage of 
the total population than Alaska now has. 

Not once, but 11 times, the Congress of 
the United States has granted statehood to 
Territories with no greater actual popula- 
tion than Alaska has now. 

Not once, but 17 times, the Congress of 
the United States has granted senatorial 
representation to Territories far in excess 
of what a mere population count would 
warrant. And remember, the Constitution 
of the United States expressly negates con- 
sideration of population as a measure of 
senatorial membership. 

The Senators and Representatives who 
thus voted time and again for the entry of 
new States were not content with the status 
quo or with a narrow defense of their own 
States’ prerogatives. They were ranging 
themselves squarely on the side of the fu- 
ture of this country. And their faith in the 
growth of the United States in the past 
century has been amply vindicated. 


For my own part, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this issue was settled in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. My State or the 
State with the smallest population—Ne- 
vada has as much right to representa- 
tion here as do any of the States with 
larger populations. Those who argue 
percentage figures in relation to repre- 
sentation in the Senate are arguing with 
our Founding Fathers; the decision from 
which they are appealing from was 
made in 1787. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT., I am very happy to 
yield, 
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Mr. CHURCH. First, I wish to com- 
mend my good friend and colleague, the 
Senator from Colorado, for making so 
scholarly an address on the subject of 
statehood. 

I should like to commend him espe- 
cially for bringing home a point which 
cannot be overemphasized, namely, the 
point with respect to the question of 
population and the right of representa- 
tion in Congress. 

I agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado that the formula governing the 
representation of States in the Congress 
was settled at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. It was perhaps the most difi- 
cult question which confronted the dele- 
gates to that convention. 

But the formula has worked well for 
the country for all the years from the 
time when Washington first took office 
as President. The constitutional con- 
cept is that the Senate is a House of 
States. It does not matter what may be 
the comparative populations of the vari- 
ous States. Today they are as differ- 
ent—as between the State of New York 
and the State of Nevada—as any differ- 
ence which may be shown to exist be- 
tween the population of any of the pres- 
ent States and the population of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Idaho is entirely correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does not the Senator 
from Colorado also agree with me that 
under the historic formula which is em- 
bodied in the Constitution, the people 
are to be represented by their numbers 
in the House of Representatives, and by 
their States in the Senate? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is entirely cor- 
rect, and I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his remarks. 

Mr. President, the matters I have been 
discussing this afternoon tend, I be- 
lieve, to place the whole question in a 
position where it can be viewed with 
complete impartiality. 

I am particularly impressed by the 
question asked in 1906 by Representative 
Adams, of Wisconsin, when he was dis- 
cussing the proposed admission of Ari- 
zona as a State, namely: 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania ex- 
pect that in the event Arizona becomes a 
State, her 2 Senators will swoop down upon 
the 90 other Senators and make a successful 
assault upon righteous law and just gov- 
ernment? 

I believe that question makes one of 
the most pertinent points ever made in 
this field. 

Mr. CHURCH. I certainly concur. 

I should like to add that I cannot un- 
derstand the argument that the admis- 
sion of Alaska to statehood will, some- 
how, give overrepresentation to the 225,- 
000 persons who now live in Alaska. 
Would those who make that argument 
have us believe that overrepresentation 
is worse than no representation at all? 

Today, Alaska has no representation 
at all. She does not have even one vot- 
ing delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives, she does not have even one Sena- 
tor on this floor, to vote for Alaska. 

Although Alaska is taxed, although the 
Congress exercises all the prerogatives of 
government over Alaska, the United 
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States does not grant the people of 
Alaska any voting representation in the 
Halls of Congress. 

So I am not influenced by the argu- 
ment that statehood will mean overrep- 
resentation for Alaska. Statehood 
means representation in accordance with 
the historic formula which has served 
our Nation well, under the Constitution 
of the United States; and the granting 
of statehood to Alaska will put an end 
to the entire lack of representation that 
does violence to the fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Colorado upon the 
splendid address he is making. 

Mr. ALLOTT, I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr, President, let me say that I agree 
that when one thinks about the subject, 
it is natural to have a reaction against 
such situations as have been referred to; 
and an expansion of one’s mental hori- 
zon is accomplished when the matter is 
studied and when one realizes that the 
time has come when no longer can state- 
hood be denied to this great Territory, 
which, with its abundant natural re- 
sources, constitutes a great bulwark for 
our country. Certainly, the Congress 
can no longer continue to deny statehood 
to Alaska. 

Mr. President, statehood was predicted 
for Alaska as early as 1906. In that year 
Senator Nelson said: 

I have no doubt in the years to come, in 
the years of my grandchildren perhaps, even 
Alaska will come here asking for admission 
into the Union, not as a single State, but 
perhaps as three States. The coastline, the 
Aleutian Archipelago, and the archipelago 
along the British boundary, and the south 
shore, or southern Alaska, as it is called, will 
no doubt some day come knocking at the 
doors of Congress for admission as a State; 
then the great interior of that country, the 
great Yukon and Tanana and Koyukuk Val- 
leys will come to Congress and ask for ad- 
mission as a State; and by and by Seward 
Peninsula, with its 30,000 square miles, with 
its endless amount of gold-bearing creeks 
and the country beyond that will be knock- 
ing at the doors of Congress. If we who are 
now in this chamber could look down upon 
this world of ours 100 years hence I have 
no doubt that we would find 3 States in this 
Union from what now constitutes a portion 
of the Territory of Alaska. 


Mr. President, I have quoted freely 
from past debates. I am certain that 
many of my distinguished colleagues re- 
call a similar exposition presented to 
this body by Senator Seaton of Nebraska, 
on February 20, 1952. Mr. President, I 
ask that Senator Seaton’s speech be in- 
cluded in the Record at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s pulse is quickening on this issue of 
statehood. Every national magazine, it 
seems, has devoted considerable space to 
setting forth the issues. Editorials pour 
into each of our offices daily. The vast 
majority urge immediate action on the 
statehood questions. These have raised 
Alaska’s hopes of affirmative action by 
this Congress on her plea for statehood. 
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Asa distinguished Alaskan recently said: 
“Alaskans live on hope, and we can af- 
ford to, because we have faith in the 
future.” 

This was implicit in the feeling ex- 
pressed by Samuel C. Dunham, in a 
short verse, part of which was repro- 
duced by Time magazine in its fine 
article about Alaska’s vibrant young 
Governor, Mike Stepovich: 

ALASKA TO UNCLE SAM 
Sitting on my greatest glacier 

With my feet in Bering Sea 
I am thinking, cold and lonely 

Of the way you've treated me. 
Three-and-thirty years of silence! 

Through ten thousand sleepless nights 
I’ve been praying for your coming— 

For the dawn of civil rights, 

When you took me, young and trusting 

From the growling Russian bear, 

Loud you swore before the nations 

I should have the the Eagle’s care. 
Never yet has wing of eagle 

Cast a shadow on my peaks, 

But I’ve watched the flight of buzzards 

And I've felt their busy beaks. 


I'm a full-grown, proud souled woman, 
And I'm getting tired and sick— 
Wearing all the cast-off garments 
Of your body politic. 
If you'll give me your permission, 
I will make some wholesome laws 
That will suit my hard conditions 
And promote your country’s cause. 


You will wake a sleeping empire, 
Stretching southward from the Pole 

To the headlands where the waters 
Of your western ocean roll. 

Then will rise a mighty people 
From the travail of the years, 

Whom with pride you'll call your children— 
Offspring of my pioneers. 


Mr. President, Mr. Dunham composed 
this verse in 1900, 33 years after the 
purchase of Alaska. The 33 years of 
silence has now lengthened to 91 long 
years. It is appalling to think that this 
poem, if written today, could read that 
Alaska has now awaited the fulfillment 
of our 1867 pledge for 91 years and 
through more than 33,000 sleepless 
nights. 

Let us give support to Alaska’s faith 
in the future; let us show to the world 
that America practices what she 
preaches; and let us again reaffirm the 
stand taken 35 times before. Each new 
State has enhanced the position of the 
Union. As this Nation increases in size, 
so will the greatness of each State, large 
or small. In the words of Senator 
Charles Sumner’s address to the Senate 
in the Fortieth Congress urging ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Purchase: 

There are few anywhere who could hear of 
a considerable accession of territory, ob- 
tained peacefully and honestly, without a 
pride of country. * * * With an increased 
size on the map there is an increased con- 
sciousness of strength and the citizen 
throbs anew as he traces the extending line. 


The same pride of country all Ameri- 
cans will feel, I believe, upon the entry 
of the State of Alaska into the Union. 
And, as Senator Sumner said in closing 
his address, in 1867, for Alaska: 

Your best work and most important en- 
dowment will be the republican government, 
which looking to a long future, you will 
organize, with school free to all and with 
equal laws, before which every citizen will 
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stand erect in the consciousness of man- 
hood, Here will be a motive power, without 
which coal itself will be insufficient. Here 
will be a source of wealth more inex- 
haustible than any fisheries. Bestow such a 
government, and you will bestow what is 
better than all you can receive whether 
quintals of fish, sands of gold, choicest fur 
or most beautiful ivory. 


EKHIBIT A 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 98, 
pt. 1, pp. 1194-1198] 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill (S. 50) to provide for the admis- 
sion of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. Seaton. Mr. President, I understand 
there is a tradition in the Senate that a 
freshman Senator should be seen but not 
heard. Because of the fact that I do not ex- 
pect to be here for a full year, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I beg your indulgence to speak to- 
day; otherwise I may be forever foreclosed 
from addressing this body. 

Mr. President, the old adage “There is 
nothing new under the sun” could hardly 
be truer than in its application to the ob- 
jections we hear to statehood for Alaska, 

The same type of objections were made 
against practically every Territory which 
ever applied for admission as a State. Ex- 
perience has proved the objections false. 
California, Oregon, Wyoming, Arizona, Ne- 
braska, and the others have gone on to be- 
come perfectly respectable and self-sufficient 
States despite the cries which were raised 
against them in earlier sessions of Congress. 
Each is a credit to itself and to the Union. 

It is difficult to believe now that, when 
California's admission was under considera- 
tion a little over 100 years ago, Senator 
Daniel Webster could have said: 

“What can we do with a western coast? 
A coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheerless, 
uninyiting, and not a harbor on it. I will 
never vote 1 cent from the Public Treasury 
to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch nearer Bos- 
ton than it is n 

I am sure some of the dreadful things we 
have been hearing about Alaska will be as 
hard to credit 100 years from now, when she 
is a prosperous and populous State, as are 
today the harsh words of the old Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Let me refer to what happened when my 
own State of Nebraska was seeking admis- 
sion into the Union. The case for Alaska 
today is fully as strong, from the stand- 
point of population, of prevailing sentiment 
in favor of statehood, of resources and of 
record of accomplishment under a Territorial 
status, as was that of Nebraska when she 
was seeking admission. 

A bill to enable the people of Nebraska 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State 
into the Union, was introduced in the House 
of Representatives early in the first session 
of the 38th Congress in 1864. 

When the bill was reported by the House 
Committee on Territories, Representative 
Cox moved an amendment which read: 

“Provided, That the said Territory shall 
not be admitted as a State until Congress 
shail be satisfied by a census taken under 
authority of law that the population of said 
Territory shall be equal to that required as 
the ratio of one Member of Congress under 
the present apportionment.” 

The amendment was defeated on a yea 
and nay vote by 72 to 43, and the bill was 
then passed by a voice vote. 

In the Senate, the bill was sponsored by 
Senator Wade, of Ohio, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. Senator Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, raised the question that 
there were not enough people to justify 
statehood, stating that he was informed the 
population was between 20,000 and 30,000, 
and adding: “The number of inhabitants 
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mecessary to send a Representative to the 
man. of the United States is about 
125,000.” Senator Davis said it was 127,000, 
and added that the population of Nebraska 
at that time was twenty-eight thousand 
and a fraction. 

Senator Foster, of Connecticut, also ob- 
jected to the bill saying: 

“If 25,000 people in that far-off region are 
desirous of paying the expenses and bear- 
ing the burden of a State government, it 
seems to me wonderful. I should like very 
much to know how many of the population 
of that Territory have asked to be made a 
State. For one, I should not wish to im- 
pose upon them the burden of a State gov- 
ernment without their asking for it. It 
will make taxation very heavy to sustain 
a State government there.” 

To these objections Senator Wade replied: 

“The first objection of the Senator from 
Illinois is that the population of Nebraska 
is not suficient; that there ought to be pop- 
ulation enough there for a representation in 
the House of Representatives. That has 
never been the rule in the organization of 
these Territories. I hardly know of one that 
has been admitted that had population 
enough at the time of admission to demand 
a representation in the House of Representa- 
tives under the apportionment. Some of 
them may have had sufficient population but 
they were very few. Why, sir, Florida ex- 
isted as a State for a great many years be- 
fore it had sufficient population to entitle it 
to representation. * * * You may take 
Florida, Arkansas, and Texas, and not one of 
them had the population requisite to entitle 
a State to a Representative. Texas had two 
Representatives assigned to her when she 
had nothing like population enough to en- 
title her to one. 

“The next objection is that we are about to 
impose a State government on a people 
against their will. I should be as much 
opposed to that, sir, as the gentleman from 
Connecticut. He demands of me to know 
whether it is the wish of the people to be 
enabled to form a State government. That 
is the purpose of this bill. It is only to 
enable the people there, if they see fit, to 
meet in convention and determine either 
to have a State government or not.” 

Adverting to another objection by Senator 
Foster, Senator Wade continued: 

“The Senator is afraid that we shall bur- 
den them with the expenses of carrying on 
a State government. I do not believe they 
would thank the gentleman for that kind 
advice. I have no doubt they are able to 
take care of their own concerns; they are 
intelligent; they do not want any counsel 
on that subject from without. If they do 
not want a State government they are not 
obliged to have it. The bill only enables 
them to have it if they want it. Then that 
objection falls to the ground.” 

It is interesting to note that the above- 
quoted remarks on population were the only 
ones in the Senate debate. The bill came up 
on April 12, 1864, and was passed by a voice 
vote. 

When the constitutional convention had 
been held, a bill to admit Nebraska was in- 
troduced in the next Congress. It came up 
in the Senate in July 1866. In response to 
Senator Sumner’s question as to the size of 
the population, Senator Wade replied: 

“Iam assured by gentlemen who have been 
there and know all about it that the popula- 
tion cannot now be less than 60,000.” 

He added: 

“The Territory is settling up with unprece- 
dented rapidity; settlers are going in there 
very fast, as I am informed and believe. * * * 
I do not suppose that any extended argu- 
ment need be made on this subject, because 
* * * when the people think themselves ca- 
pable of carrying on a State government, 
when they feel that they would like to have 
the control of their own affairs in their own 
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hands; it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to grant them that privilege * * * and 
certainly when the intelligent people of the 
United States residing in a Territory any- 
where have deliberately made up their minds 
that they are wealthy enough and numerous 
enough to set up for themselves, their decl- 
sion ought to be respected.” 

Senator Johnson, of Maryland, asked what 
was the majority in the State that voted 
for the constitution; and to that question 
Senator Wade replied: “About 150, I think.” 

Senator Sumner then said: 

“The Senator from Ohio tells us that the 
majority of the people in favor of the State 
government was about 150. Sir, it is by such 
a slender, slim majority out of 8,000 voters 
that you are now called to invest this Ter- 
ritory with the powers and prerogatives of 
a State.” 

Actually, Senator Wade had overstated 
even this small majority; for subsequently 
in the debate appears the official certificate 
of the election from Gov. Alvin Saunders, of 
the Territory of Nebraska, saying that at the 
election authorizing the people to vote for 
or against the adoption of a State constitu- 
tion for Nebraska, the vote for the constitu- 
tion was 3,938 and the vote against was 
3,888—a majority of 100 votes in favor of 
the constitution, out of a total vote of 7,776. 

Senator Sumner continued: 

“I think the smallness of that majority is 
an argument against any action on your part; 
but if you go behind that small majority and 
look at the number of voters, it seems to 
me that the argument still increases, for the 
Senator tells us there were but 8,000 voters. 

“Sir, the question is, Will you invest these 
8,000 voters with the same powers and pre- 
rogatives in this Chamber which are now 
enjoyed by New York and Pennsylvania and 
other States of this Union? I think the argu- 
ment on that head is unanswerable. It 
would be unreasonable for you to invest 
them with those powers and prerogatives at 
this time.” 

It is interesting to note that the subse- 
quent debate brought out the fact that two 
companies of soldiers from Iowa, who were 
not eligible to vote, had voted, and that 
there was much discussion of the fact that 
the total vote was small and the margin by 
which the constitution had been voted in- 
finitesimal; that it was beclouded by charges 
of illegal voting. 

Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, speaking 
in opposition, said: 

“There are fewer people in the State of 
Nebraska today than there are in the county 
which I inhabit in Pennsylvania. Is it fair 
that their Senators, representing some 60,000 
or 70,000 people, shall weigh as much as the 
three and a half millions of Pennsylvanians 
do?” 

Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, likewise 
Was opposed on the ground that the denial 
of the suffrage to colored men was a viola- 
tion of the act to provide a republican form 
of government, and that the 100-vote mar- 
gin by which the constitution was accepted 
was tainted with fraud. He declared his 
complete opposition to the proposal for Ne- 
braska statehood. 

Thereupon, Senator Brown, of Missouri, 
proposed an amendment that the act to 
admit Nebraska could not take effect until 
there had been held in Nebraska an election 
at which the voters could express their as- 
sent or dissent from the proposition to deny 
the franchise by reason of race or color. 

Several other amendments having as their 
objectives the elimination of discrimination 
against color in the Nebraska constitution 
were proposed, but all of them were defeated. 

Finally an amendment was presented by 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont. It read as 
follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect with the fundamental and 
perpetuate condition that, within said State 
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of Nebraska there shall be no abridgement, 
or denial, of the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, or of any other right to any person 
by reason of race or color, excepting Indians 
nct taxed.” 

The amendment was first defeated by a 
tie vote of 18 to 18, with 16 absent; but later 
the amendment was brought up again, and 
was adopted by a vote of 20 to 18. 

Meanwhile, there had come to the Senate 
reports from members of the legislature that 
the constitution, instead of being adopted 
by a majority of 100 votes, had in fact been 
rejected by 48 votes. 

Senator Buckalew further charged that an 
Indian agent who had been in the State 
only 4 months not only had voted himself, 
but had cast the illegal votes of 18 half- 
breed Indians under his control. He pointed 
out that 6 months’ residence was required 
and that Indians were also not qualified 
electors. 

These frauds, he pointed out, were on 
top of the illegal voting of the Iowa sol- 
diers previously referred to, of whom 134 
had voted for the constitution and 24 
against; and he said they were disquali- 
fied not only on the ground of being non- 
residents but also because the organic act 
of the Nebraska Territory provided that “no 
soldier shall be allowed to vote in said Terri- 
tory by reason of being in service therein.” 

The bill nevertheless passed the Senate by 
a vote of 24 to 15. 

The reasons for this favorable Senate ver- 
dict, despite the smallness of the Nebraska 
vote in favor of the constitution, despite 
the smallness of the total population, despite 
the cloud which hung over the verdict be- 
cause of alleged frauds, and despite the issue 
that had been raised over the discrimina- 
tions against people because of their color, 
may be found in the arguments of a num- 
ber of Senators who pushed the case against 
the condition of territoriality, as follows: 

Senator Howard, of Michigan, said: 

“I hope that the condition of vassalage, 
that inconvenient territorial condition, of 
which every man who has resided in a Ter- 
ritory any length of time will have seen 
great reason to complain, will now be re- 
moved, and that this intelligent, this en- 
terprising community of pioneers will be 
relieved from these inconveniences and ad- 
mitted to a full and complete fellowship as 
one of the sister States of the Union. I dis- 
like territorial government; it is the most 
degrading, it is the most inconvenient, and 
it is the most corrupting and embarrassing 
of all governments upon the face of the 
earth.” 

Much the same thought was expressed in 
the debate by Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 
who said: 

“I know very well that a Territorial govern- 
ment in a rapidly growing community like 
Nebraska is a great burden, irritating con- 
stantly. Their governor is appointed by 
the President. He may not have any sym- 
pathy with them, although I believe as to 
the Governor of Nebraska, he is in hearty 
sympathy with the people there; but he 
may not be. * * * He is their governor by 
no vote or voice of theirs. This state of 
affairs is always unpleasant to a people. 
They like to have the choice of their own 
governor. * * * Their judges are appointed 
by the President. * * * The people of the 
Territory elect only the legislative govern- 
ment. They have not their benefit of the 
share of public lands. 

“Is there any reason why we should con- 
tinue these people under this kind of pupil- 
age; why, we should keep therm under this 
kind of burden, unpleasant, irritating, de- 
pending upon the President of the United 
States for their executive authority, upon 
judges appointed by him for the administra- 
tion of their laws, without any opportunity 
to improve their Territory? Is it right, or 
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just, that for any slight reason we should 
keep them in that condition? It is always 
the case that these new communities rapidly 
seek to get out of the state of pupilage or 
Territorial state into the government of their 
own affairs. It is natural that they should 
do so. It seems to me that this Territory has 
now within itself all the elements necessary 
to enable its people to assume their own 
government. They have a hardy population; 
they have every advantage that we have. 
Why not, therefore, let them enter into the 
race of progress? Until this Territory is ad- 
mitted as a State they cannot progress ra- 
pidly, no encouragement can be held out to 
them. * >% œ 

“Mr. President, is it not the interest of the 
United States to form as soon as possible all 
these infant Territories into States? What 
object can the United States have in hold- 
ing any portion of the territory of the United 
States in a condition where it must be gov- 
erned by executive laws or executive influ- 
ence? None whatever.” 

Senator Sherman concluded. 

These moving arguments are what per- 
suaded the Senate to vote to admit Nebraska. 
The House, however, did not concur in the 
amendment of Senator Edmunds, but pro- 
posed a substitute which would leave the 
question of discrimination against colored 
people to a future action of the State legisla- 
ture. The Senate agreed to the amendment. 

Nebraska was now admitted to statehood, 
subject to the approval of the President. 
However, President Johnson vetoed the bill. 

He vetoed it on the ground, he wrote, that 
Congress had no right to prescribe the con- 
ditions of franchise to a State, and that the 
matter of acceptance of Congress’ terms 
should be left to the people, rather than to 
the legislature. As a further reason for veto, 
he stated that the majority of 100 in a total 
vote of 7,776 could not, “in consequence of 
frauds” alleged, “be received as a fair expres- 
sion of the wishes of the people.” 

President Johnson's unpopularity caused 
his veto to be overridden by a vote much 
greater than that by which the bill had 
passed, namely, 31 to 9 in the Senate and 
120 to 43 in the House. 

Mr. President, it was under these inauspi- 
cious circumstances that my own State en- 
tered the Union. That the circumstances 
were not unique, and that they certainly are 
not unique to Alaska, can be demonstrated 
by referring to what happened in the case of 
Oregon, now one of our most favorably known 
States. 

When the bill to admit Oregon came up 
for a second time on May 5, 1858, the Con- 
gress having previously passed a bill for an 
enabling act to authorize the people of Ore- 
gon Territory to form a constitutional goy- 
ernment, Senator William H. Seward, of New 
York, spoke as follows: 

“They are 2,000 miles from the center. It 
is not a good thing to retain provinces or 
colonies in dependence on the Central Gov- 
ernment and in an inferior condition a day 
or an hour beyond the time when they are 
capable of self-government. The longer the 
process of pupilage, the greater is the effect 
which Federal patronage and Federal influ- 
ence has upon the people of such a com- 
munity. I believe the people of Oregon are 
as well prepared to govern themselves as any 
people of any new State which can come into 
the Union. 

“I do not think the matter of numbers is 
of importance here. The numbers are esti- 
mated at 80,000. The present ratio of repre- 
sentation is 93,420, * * * but I shall never 
consent to establish for my own government 
any arbitrary rule with regard to the num- 
ber of population of a State. I can imagine 
States which I would not admit with a 
million of people, and I can imagine those 
which I would admit with 50,000. * * * I 
shall vote for the bill.” 
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Subsequently in the debate, Senator Doug- 
las, of Ilinois, discussing the question of 
population, had this to say: 

“Now, one word as to population. I do 
not think there are 93,423 people in Oregon— 
the number required, according to the exist- 
ing ratio, for a Member of Congress. I think 
it ought to be a general rule for the admission 
of States to require that number. * * * I 
brought in this year such a proposition with 
a view to apply it to ail Territories. I was 
willing to apply it to Kansas now, and to 
Oregon, if we applied it to Kansas. * * * 
But, sir, here are two inchoate States which 
have proceeded to make a constitution and 
take the ary steps for admission into 
the Union. You have agreed to receive one 
with less than the population required, and 
it has the smaller population of the two. 
Now, the question is, Shall we, after having 
agreed to admit Kansas with—say 40,000— 
refuse to admit Oregon with 55,000, as I think 
she has, or with 80,000, as her delegate esti- 
mates? I think it is a discrimination that 
we ought not to make.” 

Senator Mason, of Virginia, said this: 

“Well, where are we to stand if States are 
to be admitted into this Union without refer- 
ence to this population. Each State must of 
necessity have one Representative, at least, 
in the other House, and two here. You then 
have a vote of 3 in the joint legislation of 
the country against the half of 1 vote in 1 of 
the States which is properly entitled by its 
population to representation in the 2 Houses. 
It is unfair, unequal, and unjust; it is de- 
stroying the equilibrium of our institution.” 

However, Senator Green, of Missouri, a 
member of the committee which reported 
the bill, took issue with Senator Mason. He 
said: 

“Is Oregon to come in as a sister in this Re- 
public? She fancies herself capable of sus- 
taining a State government. We see, by 
clear, moral evidence, satisfactory to anyone 
who will investigate the subject, that she 
has at this time about 80,000 inhabitants. 
We see a train of circumstances directing 
population to that Territory. We have area- 
sonable ground of expectation that even be- 
fore next December there will be more than 
100,000 people there. Why, then, should 
Oregon be kept out of the Union? By the 
admission of her as a State, we save the 
Federal Government from all the expenses of 
maintaining her Territorial organization. If 
she is willing to take upon herself the or- 
ganic form of a State, and bear the burdens 
of a State, why not allow her todoso? Con- 
sider her great distance from you, and the 
uncertainty of communication. Is it to be 
a mere dependency of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Must it always look to the Federal 
head, and that Federal head more than 2,500 
miles distant? * * * I believe it to be good 
policy for the Federal Government, and I 
believe it will be to the advantage and de- 
velopment, and growth and increase of 
Oregon as a State. While they feel depend- 
ent they do not exert themselves. It is a 
constant tax on the Federal Government to 
pay for governors, legislative councils, legis- 
lative assemblies, courts of justice, grand 
juries, and prosecuting attorneys. Why not 
save ourselves from all that expense, when 
we know it does not endanger the existence 
of the State to acknowledge her independ- 
ence?” 

It seems to me that those words are very 
prophetic today. 

The final speech on the bill was, again, by 
Senator Seward of New York, who, later as 
Secretary of State, was instrumental in 
bringing Alaska under the American flag. 
In his final argument, which was peculiarly 
pertinent to the admission of the Territory 
of Alaska Into the Union as a State, he said: 

“In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact, that, geographically 
and politically, the region of country which 
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is occupied by the present Territory of Ore- 
gon is indispensable to the completion and 
rounding off of this Republic. Every man 
sees it, and every man knows it. * * * 
There is no Member of the Senate or of the 
House of Representatives, and, probably, no 
man in the United States who would be 
willing to see it lopped off, fall into the 
Pacific or into the possession of Russia or 
under the control of any other power; but 
every man, woman, and child knows that it 
is just as essential to the completion of 
this Republic as is the State of New York, 
or as is the State of Louisiana, on the 
Mississippi. It cost us too much to get it, 
we have nursed and cherished it too long, 
not to know and feel that it is an essential 
part.* * * 

“Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will admit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,- 
000 people in a very short time. * * * 

“For one, sir, I think that the sooner a 
Territory emerges from its provincial condi- 
tion the better; the sooner the people are 
left to manage their own affairs, and are 
admitted to participation in the responsibil- 
ities of this Government, the stronger and 
the more vigorous the States which those 
people form will be. I trust, therefore, that 
the question will be taken, and that the 
State may be admitted without further 
delay.” 

The vote being taken, Oregon, although 
lacking the requisite population, was ad- 
mitted by a vote of 35 to 17. 

There is yet another case I should like 
to mention. In Wyoming, the State so ably 
represented here in part by the distinguished 
Senator who is chairman of the committee 
which reported the Alaska statehood bill, the 
situation was similar. 

The 50th Congress in 1889 failed to act on 
the Senate bill to provide admission of Wyo- 
ming as a State, although the bill had been 
favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Territories. However, a majority of the 
boards of county commissioners in Wyoming 
had petitioned the Governor of the Territory 
to issue a proclamation for a constitutional 
convention, such as had been contemplated 
in the Senate bill, 

The Territorial Governor of Wyoming 
thereupon issued the proclamation, calling 
for a constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of framing a constitution and forming 
a State government preparatory to admission. 
The convention met and framed a constitu- 
tion, which was submitted to a vote of the 
People of the Territory and which was 
adopted by a vote of 6,272 for, 1,923 against; 
the total number of votes being 8,195. 

And here I quote from the memorial of the 
State constitutional convention of the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming, praying the admission of 
that Territory as a State into the Union, 
which began: 

“The people of Wyoming, prompted thereto 
by a consideration of the great importance 
of an early escape from the Territorial condi- 
tion and of the rights which pertain to Amer- 
ican citizens.” 

Discussing briefly the grounds upon which 
the admission may be urged as a right, the 
memorial then stated: 

“It may be declared a settled principle of 
the Government that territory acquired by 
the United States is, in the language of Chief 
Justice Taney, ‘acquired to become a State, 
and not to be held as a colony and governed 
by Congress by absolute authority’; that ‘Ter- 
ritorial governments are organized as matters 
of necessity, because the people are too few 
in number and scant in resources to main- 
tain a State government,’ but ‘are contrary to 
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the spirit of our American Constitution,’ and 
‘are to be tolerated and continued only so 
long as that necessity exists.’ ” 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, spoke in opposi- 
oe to Wyoming's plea for statehood, as fol- 

WS: 

“If the question of admitting a State into 
the Union affected only and exclusively the 
population of that State, this conduct on 
the part of Congress might be to some ex- 
tent excusable; there might be some pallia- 
tion for the utter indifference with which 
such matters are now considered. But there 
is a dual aspect of this question. The ad- 
mission of a State into the Union affects 
the rights of the people of every State in 
the Union alike. The admission of a State 
here without the requisite population, a rea- 
sonable population within the judgment of 
Congress, directly and absolutely affects the 
interests of the people in all the States.” 

Senator Vest was answered by the Senator 
from Connecticut, Mr. Platt: 

“I want to take up the objections which 
have seemed to be prominently urged by the 
Senator from Missouri. He says that two 
Senators ought not to come here upon this 
floor from a sparsely settled State with a 
population which is 151,912, and have the 
same influence in this body and the same 
number of votes that the State of Missouri 
has. What he says about that applies as 
well to the State of Connecticut as to the 
State of Missouri, and I say as a representa- 
tive of the State of Connecticut that I have 
no prejudice and no objection’ to 2 Sen- 
ators from a new State, if that State is fairly 
entitled to admission into the Union, com- 
ing here and having just as many votes upon 
this floor as the 2 Senators from Connec- 
ticut, that is older and has a larger popula- 
tion. 

“It applies to the State of New York as well 
as it does to the State of Rhode Island or 
to the State of Missouri or the State of Con- 
necticut. -It might be said that New York, 
with its 5 million people or more, ought to 
have more representatives upon this floor 
than the State of Oregon, with three or four 
hundred thousand, or the State of Missouri, 
with its million, more or less—I do not speak 
by the book. But such has not been the 
theory of the Constitution of our Govern- 
ment. It was not the theory of the fathers, 
of the framers of the Constitution. They 
did not apportion the Senators who should 
occupy seats in this body according to the 
population of the States which they repre- 
sented. The disproportion and disparity ex- 
isted at the formation of the Constitution. 
It was never intended that there should be 
popular representation upon this floor; but 
it was intended that two Senators should 
represent each State. If that is so, and it 
be admitted that, under the general policy 
of this country and the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which other States have 
been admitted, Wyoming is to be admitted 
here as a State, then as a State she is enti- 
tied to 2 Senators upon this floor, as much 
as Florida is entitled to 2 Senators or Rhode 
Island is entitled to 2 Senators or Mon- 
tana is entitled to 2 Senators, when New 
York and Pennsylvania and Ohio and Mis- 
souri and all those States have vastly more 
population. 

“That argument falls to the ground the 
moment Wyoming presents herself within the 
conditions and circumstances which have 
hitherto been supposed to justify the admis- 
sion of Territories into the Union as States; 
and I say, and the facts given in the report 
which has been read here show, that if a 
comparison were made between the resources, 
the population, the wealth, the character, the 
stability, the prospects of future growth of 
Wyoming and the other Territories that have 
been admitted as States it will be found that 
Wyoming does not fall below them in any 

except in this one respect of popula- 
tion required by law for one Representative 
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at that time, and those States are Florida, 
Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado. Up to the admission of the four States 
at the last Congress, Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Colorado were the States last 
admitted, in the order named, and no one of 
them had at the time of admission an esti- 
mated population equal to the then unit rep- 
resentation. Other States have been ad- 
mitted when the population was barely equal 
to the unit of representation. * * * The 
character of the people has been deemed to 
be of immensely more consequence than the 
question whether it possessed just exactly the 
number, or a number exceeding the unit of 
representation. * * * 

“But there is another consideration, and 
that is whether in the immediate future 
there is prospect that the population will be 
great enough so that the unit representation 
will be observed. Look at Wyoming. With 
perhaps a slow growth at first, her popula- 
tion is now most rapidly increasing. * * * 
This idea that we must wait before citizens 
of these Territories, as good as the men who 
occupy seats upon this floor, as well qualified 
to exercise and discharge all the duties of 
citizenship as the citizens of Missouri, or 
New York, or Texas, or Connecticut, or Ver- 
mont; that we must wait until they get the 
exact number, 151,912, and have it proved to 
a mathematical demonstration that they 
have it before the Territory can be admitted, 
is a claim which I think ought to find no 
support in this Senate. It never has found 
support hére hitherto.” 

Arizona's entry into the Union was accom- 
plished recently enough that an eyewitness 
account of the objections to her statehood 
was given a few years ago by the late Sidney 
Osborn, a member of the constitutional con- 
vention who lived to be Governor of that 
State. Speaking of the early days and the 
cry which was raised against Arizona, Gov- 
ernor Osborn said: 

“Arizona’s resources, although developed 
only to a minor extent, were real; but its 
public revenue was altogether unequal to 
the building of roads, to securing the vari- 
ous things the desire for which moved the 
Territory’s people to seek self-government. 

“No great perspicacity was required to dis- 
cover that the reason for this lack of public 
funds was inherent in the Territorial reve- 
nue system. Taxes were, as a matter of fact, 
quite low—a condition, other things being 
equal, usually deemed to be highly desir- 
able—but these other things, such for in- 
stance as taxes, were not equal. The reason 
was that by means of defective laws relating 
to the subject, corporate property—meaning 
specifically the property of mining, railroad, 
express, telegraph and telephone, and private 
car-line companies—constituting by far the 
Territory’s major wealth, was assessed on a 
basis representing only an insignificant frac- 
tion of its value. * * + 

“When victory finally came to the forces 
which for so long had been struggling for 
statehood—and it is pertinent to mention 
that internal opposition to this movement 
centered to a large extent in the interests 
responsible for the prevailing unequal and 
inadequate taxation—the problem described 
was attacked. 

“A few figures will serve to illustrate the 
result. In 1911, the year immediately pre- 
ceding statehood, all property in the Ter- 
ritory was valued at less than $100 million. 
Mining property comprised 19.3 percent of 
the total, and railroad property 19.1 percent. 
In 1914, when the State’s new tax system 
became fairly operative, the assessed valua- 
tion was $407 million, of which 36 percent 
was mining property, and 22.14 percent rail- 
road property, a readjustment rendered still 
more conspicuous by fairly adequate assess- 
ments of the property of express companies, 
private car lines, and telephone and tele- 
graph companies, The Territorial levy of 90 
cents on each $100 valuation in 1911 was re- 
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duced in 1914 to 44%4 cents, and there was a 
proportionate reduction in county levies, 
while the total revenue of $881,000 for Ter- 
ritorial purposes in 1911 grew to $1,806,000 in 
1914.9 9% © 

“The arguments against statehood, which 
were used in Arizona, were insufficiency of 
population, and prohibitive cost of support- 
ing government. Subsequent events dem- 
onstrated that the arguments had no merit 
at all. It is well understood at the time 
they were advanced that opposition to state- 
hood within Arizona was confined to indus- 
trialists who desired the status quo, and to 
a few politicians whose views were formed 
in Washington.” 

Note what was said of Arizona: 

“The arguments against statehood * * * 
were insufficiency of population, and pro- 
hibitive cost of supporting government.” 

Those arguments have a strange familiar 
ring as we talk about statehood for Alaska 
today. They are no more valid of Alaska 
than they were of the States against which 
they were earlier raised. 

Alaska is as deserving of statehood, and as 
ready for statehood, and as greatly in need 
of statehood, to come into her own, as were 
any of the present States when it was their 
turn before the bar of the Senate. Let us 
deal with the American citizens in Alaska 
no less generously in this matter than were 
our forebears dealt with in their respective 
Territories. Alaska, like all the other States, 
will keep the faith and carry on the grand 
old United States tradition. 

Mr. President, we have heard much from 
those who oppose statehood for Alaska, and 
I doubt neither the sincerity nor the patri- 
otism of those distinguished Members of this 
great body. But I cannot, in good con- 
science, join with them in opposition to 
Alaska’s plea for statehood, or even in coun- 
seling further delay. Alaska, through more 
than 80 years as a Territory, has long since 
served her apprenticeship. As an organized 
Territory—as an inchoate State—Alaska’s 
star has for too long been denied its right- 
ful place on the glorious flag of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. SEATON. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I wish to compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska upon 
his excellent address. It is very informative, 
and I am happy that he has given the Sen- 
ate the benefit of his views. I wish to ask 
the distinguished Senator if he believes that 
Alaska will develop as rapidly as a Territory 
as it would asa State. 

Mr. Seaton. I do not believe there is any 
possibility of its developing as rapidly as a 
Territory as it would as a State. 

Mr. McFartanp. In other words, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is of the opinion that more 
people would go to Alaska and develop it if 
it were a State than would be willing to go 
there and cast their lot with those already 
there if Alaska remained a Territory. They 
would want the full privileges of citizens of 
the United States, including the right to 
vote and govern themselves. 

Mr. SEATON. I think the conclusion of the 
Senator from Arizona is a very logical one, 
because that has been the experience when 
other Territories subsequently became 
States. 

Mr. McFarLanp. Does not the Senator feel 
that the question is whether there exists in 
Alaska the natural resources necessary to 
support the population, and which, if devel- 
oped, would also support the government? 

Mr. SEATON. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, and I wish to say 

that I am happy he has made such a 
forceful address and reviewed the debates 
when in earlier days other Territories sought 
admission to the Union. 
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Mr. O’Manoney. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. SEATON. It is a pleasure to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’Manoney. I merely wish to remark 
that I count myself fortunate to have had 
the opportunity of listening to the splendid 
address on statehood for Alaska which the 
junior Senator from Nebraska has just made. 
He has revealed a very broad knowledge of all 
the facts which surround the problem, and 
has presented them in a logical manner 
which, it seems to me, should convince any 
open mind that statehood should be granted. 

I was particularly pleased to hear the 
Senator's reference to the fact that, in his 
opinion, statehood will be a stimulus to 
population, and that the argument that the 
people of Alaska should wait for statehood 
until they have increased their population is 
a false argument which falls of its own 
weight. The population of every State which 
has been admitted to the Union has in- 
creased after statehood. 

Mr. Seaton. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Manoney. Population does not in- 
crease at a rapid rate before statehood. To 
say that a Territory must have sufficient pop- 
ulation before it may attain statehood is to 
deny to the present inhabitants of a Terri- 
tory, and to those who would like to go there 
if it were a State, the opportunity of attain- 
ing statehood. 

If ever there was a time when the door 
should be opened to local development, to 
local industry, and to local mining, now is 
the time. The records which are before the 
Senate are clear that the vast mineral re- 
sources of Alaska can best be opened by 
granting statehood. We all know that the 
people and the industries of the United States 
need a much greater supply of minerals from 
United States Territory than is now avail- 
able. 

It has been correctly pointed out that in 
the first 50 years of this century the con- 
sumption of minerals in the United States, 
exclusive of petroleum, increased fourfold. 
When petroleum is included, the increase was 
fivefold. 

Alaska is a Territory which is rich in un- 
developed mineral resources. The granting 
of statehood, with the opening of the door 
of opportunity to people who desire to seek 
opportunity, will mean the unlocking of this 
vast storehouse of mineral wealth. 

I am happy that the junior Senator from 
Nebraska has made the argument so clear. 

Mr. Seaton. I join heartily in the remarks 
of the Senator from Wyoming as to the ad- 
vantages to flow from granting statehood to 
Alaska. I should also like at this time to 
express my thanks, both to the majority 
leader and the Senator from Wyoming, for 
their gracious comments. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota, 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has delivered one of the out- 
standing addresses in connection with 
the consideration of statehood for 
Alaska. It was an eloquent address, It 
was filled with facts. It was filled with 
that something which is responsible, I 
believe, for the growth of the American 
Union. It envisions the future. It was a 
pleasure for me to hear the Senator, and 
I know that his address will be quoted 
in years to come by those who treasure 
the history of the growth of this Union. 

It was my privilege to visit Alaska in 
1953, representing the Committee on 
Public Works and the Committee on 
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Armed Services. I spent a few very busy 
days in Alaska, seeing a great deal of the 
installations our Government has there. 
I met a great many persons. I saw some- 
thing of the energy with which they are 
devoting themselves to the development 
of what is now a Territory and what we 
hope soon will be a State. I was im- 
pressed by the spirit of the people. 

They have the spirit of the people who 
have advanced our frontiers in American 
history from the very outset. They are 
the kind of people who made Colorado. 
They are the kind of people who discov- 
ered gold in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and who helped to open up a 
territory there. When I was in Fair- 
banks, I could imagine the town of Dead- 
wood, S. Dak., almost half a century ago. 
When I was in Anchorage I felt I was in 
a community which had all the spirit 
and drive of a city such as Denver, Colo., 
or Sheridan, Wyo., or Billings, Mont. 
One feels a kinship and somehow feels 
the same kind of spirit when he goes into 
the Western States. 

I was impressed by what I saw in the 
Kenai Peninsula, which I think some day 
will be an important agricultural area. 
When I was in Kodiak I was impressed 
by the climate and its possibilities. 
When I was in the Ketchikan area and in 
Juneau I found the same kind of spirit. 
Although I had been informed about the 
salubrious climate there, I was surprised 
to find such good year-around climate 
in places like Juneau and Ketchikan. 

In addition to what one sees and feels 
there, I should like to say the resources of 
the Territory, which are yet untapped 
and which have not really been surveyed 
in great detail, offer, as has been so well 
expressed, a hope for the greater growth 
and development of the United States 
as a whole. 

One cannot see the magnificent 
scenery of Alaska, one cannot see the 
glaciers, one cannot see the great moun- 
tain peaks, and one cannot see the vast 
forests without realizing there are re- 
sources in Alaska which certainly are not 
understood or realized by many persons 
in the States who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to visit there. 

So I congratulate the Senator from 
Colorado for taking the active part which 
he has taken in forwarding the bill, andI 
am glad I can add these few words in 
commendation of what he has done. 

Mr. . I thank the Senator. 
Although the Senator from South Dakota 
could not be called a man of more than 
middle age, I am sure in his own youth 
he saw his own section of the country 
and his own State develop, as I have seen 
in my lifetime my own State develop. 
Those of us who have seen areas develop, 
and who have seen Territories like Alas- 
ka, cannot help but have their imagina- 
tions stimulated. The development of 
Alaska will probably surpass even the 
wildest imagination which we have had 
in regard to it up to this time. I thank 
the Senator for his kind remarks. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. As a fellow member 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
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sular Affairs, I wish to join with the 
Senator from South Dakota in express- 
ing my gratitude to the Senator from 
Colorado for his learned and moving ad- 
oreas on the subject of Alaskan state- 

The Senator from Colorado struck a 
note in the closing paragraphs of his 
address which ought to be given much 
attention in our deliberations on this 
issue. He spoke of the pride in country 
that is involved as we consider extend- 
ing the American Union to the Territory 
of Alaska. 

In the 19th century, as our country 
spread from the narrow tier of States 
along the Atlantic shores, across the Al- 
leghenies, and then westward across the 
prairies to the great mountains of the 
Rockies, and finally to the coasts of the 
Pacific, so that our Nation at last came 
to bridge a mighty continent, there was 
a feeling of manifest destiny in America, 
and there was a tremendous pride in the 
growth and expansion of our country. 

I think the same feeling and the same 
pride is to be found in the extension of 
the boundaries of the Union to embrace 
Alaska as our 49th State. 

There are those who object to the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a State on the 
ground that we ought not to include 
within the Union any noncontiguous 
area. They tell us that ours is a finished 
country. I do not believe it. 

We are told that ours is a completed 
Union. I do not believe it. So long as 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens in our two incorpo- 
rated Territories, which, by all the his- 
toric and legal precedents qualify for 
statehood, our Union cannot be complete 
and our story has not been finished. 

The step which we take in making the 
Territory of Alaska our 49th State is a 
step in the finest tradition of our Nation 
and involves not only a refusal to be- 
lieve that this is a completed Union and 
a finished country but also an ingredient 
of the same pride—the same feeling of 
manifest destiny—which characterized 
the history of this country in the period 
of its most vigorous development and 
growth, the 19th century. 

Let me once again commend the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for his spleridid ad- 
dress. I thank the Senator for the con- 
tribution he has made to this historic 
debate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. The Senator from 
Idaho expresses more eloquently than I 
can the idea I was trying to convey about 
the completeness of our Union. Rather 
than feeling averse or resentful, it seems 
to me we would acquire not simply a few 
hundred thousand acres of land, but 
actually greater strength, greater unity, 
greater patriotism, and greater every- 
thing, by giving the people of Alaska 
what we have really promised them dur- 
ing all the years. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I concur in the 
favorable comments made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho about the 
able address delivered by the Senator 
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from Colorado on behalf of Alaskan 
statehood. I think all of us who come 
from the Western States have a particu- 
lar stake in the issue. It seems to me vir- 
tually every argument voiced against 
statehood for Alaska could have been 
voiced—and perhaps indeed was voiced— 
against statehood for such present States 
as Colorado, Idaho, and Oregon. Cer- 
tainly, those States, when admitted to 
the Union, were not wholly contiguous 
to the area which was made up of fully 
qualified States. Certainly we were lack- 
ing somewhat at that time in a fully 
developed and fully integrated culture 
and civilization. Indeed, a long journey 
from the more settled and more estab- 
lished portions of the United States was 
necessary by comparatively primitive 
methods of travel to reach Colorado, 
Idaho, or Oregon at the time of their 
statehood. 

There is one further argument for 
statehood which I have not heard, but, 
of course, it may have been uttered dur- 
ing the course of the debate when I was 
not present in the Chamber. I think to 
some degree statehood for Alaska might 
strengthen our ties with our closest 
neighbor and most intimate ally, Canada. 
As Canada is not only the country with 
the longest unfortified frontier in the 
world, but a country which, through 
British Columbia, separates one integral 
part of the United States from another, 
the admission of Alaska as a State might 
add, if that is possible, to the intimacy 
of our ties with the great Dominion to 
the north. 

I can see very few arguments against 
statehood, and many arguments for 
statehood. I want to again express my 
compliments to the Senator from Colo- 
rado for the very able and effective man- 
ner in which he has contributed to this 
thoroughly meritorious cause in the Sen- 
ate today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
I agree with the Senator wholeheartedly. 
While that question has not been dis- 
cussed, every element lies on the side 
that statehood for Alaska will strengthen 
our ties and friendship with Canada 
rather than anything to the contrary. 

a NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CHURCH obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Will the Sen- 
ator from Idaho yield so that the Chair 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield for that pur- 
pose, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests the absence of a quorum, 
and the clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
previously set forth on this floor, at con- 
siderable length, my views on Alaskan 
statehood. I do not wish to take un- 
necessary time to engage in useless repe- 
tition of those views today. Convincing 
presentations have already been made 
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there by fellow members of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, relating 
to the fiscal capacity of Alaska to sup- 
port statehood, and detailed explana- 
tions have been given of the land grants 
to be made to the State of Alaska under 
the provisions of the pending bill. 

I should like to address myself—and 
confine my remarks entirely—to the 
question of our legal responsibility to 
grant statehood to the people of Alaska. 
‘That responsibility finds its origin in 
the very terms of the treaty through 
which the United States acquired Alaska 
nearly a century ago. In that treaty, 
our Government solemnly pledged that 
the inhabitants of the Territory— 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free en- 
joyment of their liberty. 


There is no question, Mr. President, as 
to the meaning of that provision in the 
treaty of acquisition. 

There is no other way to interpret this 
language except in the context of our 
whole national tradition. From the be- 
ginning, lands acquired by the United 
States and subsequently established as 
incorporated Territories have always 
been destined for statehood. Alaska has 
been an incorporated Territory for 
nearly 90 years. It has served the longest 
apprenticeship for statehood in our his- 
tory. This is the legal basis of our obli- 
gation to grant statehood to Alaska. 

The framers of our Constitution gave 
to us the power to admit new States into 
the Union. The Congress, beginning 
even before the ratification of the Consti- 
tution, provided the legislative corner- 
stone for the admission of new States, by 
providing for incorporation of the 
Northwest Territory as Territories in the 
Federal Union. 

The Supreme Court has long recog- 
nized that an incorporated Territory is 
an inchoate State the ultimate destiny 
of which is statehood, and in the case 
of Rassmussen v. U. S. (197 U. S. 516 
(1905) ), recognized that Alaska had long 
been an incorporated Territory. 

Those who warn against Alaskan 
statehood by asserting that it will pave 
the way for the admission to statehood of 
Guam, American Samoa, Midway, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, forget that these possessions 
are not incorporated Territories, and 
thus lack legal status for statehood. In 
no sense would Alaskan statehood open 
the floodgates. It is one of the two re- 
maining incorporated Territories that 
qualify, by legal precedent, for statehood 
in the American Union, 

The Constitution of the United States 
itself does not specify what conditions 
must be met before an incorporated Ter- 
ritory should be admitted to statehood. 
Article IV, section 3, states simply: 

New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union, 


The precedents make clear, however, 
that once an area has been incorporated, 
the only question which remains for de- 
termination is when it is to be advanced 
from the provisional status of a Terri- 
tory to the permanent status of a State. 
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The question whether it is to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State is settled 
upon incorporation. In Alaska’s case, it 
was settled many years ago. 

To determine when an incorporated 
Territory should be admitted to state- 
hood, Congress has, by precedent and 
practice, applied three historic tests. 
These tests have been, first, that the in- 
habitants of the proposed new State are 
imbued with, and are sympathetic 
toward, the principles of democracy as 
exemplified in the American form of 
government; second, that a majority of 
the electorate desire statehood; and, 
third, that the proposed new State has 
sufficient population and resources to 
support State government and to provide 
its share of the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It can hardly be doubted that the peo- 
ple of Alaska have satisfied the first of 
these requirements. Alaskan institu- 
tions, homes, schools, laws, and people 
are as typically American as in any 
State of the Union. The patriotism of 
Alaskans and their loyalty to their coun- 
try have been indelibly written in the 
blood of battle by Alaskans who wore our 
uniform and fought in our ranks through 
two World Wars. Alaska was the only 
part of the American continent invaded 
by the Japanese; and wartime conditions 
in Alaska were more exacting and severe 
than on the mainland of the United 
States. Yet, at all times during World 
War II, the support given to the Armed 
Forces of this country by the populace of 
Alaska, together with their stability and 
unfiagging morale, were ever beyond re- 
proach. As to the first historic test for 
statehood, there can be no question that 
Alaska qualifies. 

What of the second test? Do the 
majority of the Alaskan people desire 
statehood? In 1946, 12 years ago, a gen- 
eral referendum was held in Alaska on 
the question. It resulted in a 3-to-2 
majority in favor of statehood. A decade 
later, in 1956, the people of Alaska again 
passed upon the issue of statehood by 
ratifying a proposed constitution for the 
new State, this time by a majority of 
more than 2 to 1. Only last year, the 
members of the Territorial legislature, 
the elected representatives of the Alas- 
kan people, passed unanimously a joint 
resolution calling for statehood by March 
30, 1957. 

In order that it may be perfectly clear, 
on the evidence, that Alaska fully meets 
the requirements of the second historic 
test for statehood, I ask that the official 
tabulations in the referendums to which 
I have referred, together with the text 
of the joint resolution, be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions and joint resolution were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ALASKANS VOTE FOR STATEHOOD 

1, Referendum on statehood, general elec- 
tion, October 1946: 

For statehood...............-.-...— 9, 634 
Against statehood___.......-...-... 6, 822 


2. Ratification of the State constitution, 
primary election, April 1956: 
For ratification... 


<----- 17, 073 
8, 060 


Against ratification_........-...... 
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3. Vote on the Tennessee plan, primary 
election, April 1956: 
For the plan_...................-.. 14, 957 
9,427 


4. Joint memorial passed unanimously by 
the Senate and House of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska, January 1957: 


“ALASKA SESSION LAWS, 1957—HOUSE JOINT 
MEMORIAL NO, 1 

“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Fred Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Sen- 
ate; the Committee on Interrior and In- 
sular Affairs, United States House of 
Representatives; the Congress of the 
United States: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully represents: 

“Whereas statehood in the American 
Union on a basis of full equality has long 
been an aspiration of the people of Alaska, 
believing in government of, by, and for the 
people; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska have, for a 
long time past, demonstrated their ability 
and fitness to assume the full rights, obli- 
gations, and duties of citizens of the United 
States, and now desire to form themselves 
into a State, as the people of all other Ter- 
ritories have done before them; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
committees of the Congress of the United 
States, and the national platforms of both 
our major political parties have called for 
the early admission of Alaska to statehood; 
and 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska has now 
written and adopted a constitution for the 
proposed State of Alaska, by overwhelming 
majority, and has elected a Representative 
and Senators to the Congress of the United 
States, as provided by the constitution: Now, 
therefore, g 

“Your memoralist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska respectfully prays that 
the Congress of the United States, at its 
present session, adopt legislation admitting 
Alaska as a State of the Union and seating 
its duly elected representatives. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


Mr. CHURCH. As to the third and 
last of the historic tests for granting 
statehood, that is, sufficient population 
and resources to support State govern- 
ment plus its share of the cost of the 
Federal Govrenment, we have already 
heard the evidence well and cogently 
presented on this floor. I shall not re- 
peat that evidence here. It overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrates that Alaska possesses 
both the population and the economic 
vitality to support statehood. 

Mr. President, Alaska clearly meets 
the traditional tests the Congress has 
applied, over the long span of our his- 
tory, in admitting 35 States into the 
American Union. By the force of the 
original treaty of purchase, by the stat- 
utes and practices that have given Alaska 
the status of an incorporated Territory, 
by the precedents established and tests 
applied in admitting all former States 
into our Union, Alaska qualifies. Alaska 
is entitled to statehood. The bill is be- 
fore us. Our duty is clear. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
issue of Alaskan statehood is a complex 
one. It is a highly important one. It 
involves questions of national defense, 
conservation of resources, rights and du- 
ties of States, and the setting of a prece- 
dent for admission of additional non- 
contiguous territories to statehood in the 
Union. 

I hope that we all will bear in mind, 
in considering this momentous question, 
the element of finality involved. State- 
hood once granted is irrevocable. The 
time to consider all aspects of the ques- 
tion is now, for once the statehood bill 
becomes law, it will be too late for this 
body to reconsider its action and to cor- 
rect the situation by repealing its pre- 
viously enacted bill, as it can do in most 
other cases. In view of this finality 
which stares us in the face, I feel that 
we should all take a long and careful 
look before setting forth down this road 
of no return. 

We have already heard and read a 
great deal of background information 
on the subject of Alaska. We have 
heard eloquent and glowing descriptions 
of the physical grandeur of the land, 
We have heard much of the character 
of the inhabitants, both the native In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Aleuts and the new- 
comers who now make up a great ma- 
jority of the population. We have heard 
detailed reports of the economic situa- 
tion in Alaska. We have been given an 
abundance of statistics and figures of 
every sort. In short, we have been pro- 
vided more than generously with back- 
ground information, piled high, pressed 
down, still running over. 

However, according to the Senate’s 
sentiment as indicated in the press, this 
information has not been properly di- 
gested by the Members of this august 
body. I shall, therefore, review some of 
these facts and figures during the course 
of my address. 

Mr. President, I reaffirm my opposition 
to the admission of Alaska to statehood. 
I shall state the reasons for my position. 
I shall urge my fellow Senators to join 
with me in opposing the pending bill, 
so fraught with danger to the future 
well-being of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

First, I shall state, and then answer, 
the principal arguments—of which 
there appear to be seven—which have 
been advanced by the proponents of 
statehood. 

Next, I shall deal—at some length, if 
I may—with the principal reasons why 
I feel that the admission of Alaska 
would be unwise, 

Finally, I shall show why the admis- 
sion of Alaska is unnecessary. 

The advocates of statehood argue that 
the Alaskan economy is suffering and 
that this suffering is due to the disad- 
vantages of Territorial rule. They claim 
that statehood is necessary to bring eco- 
nomic progress to Alaska, even though, 
at the same time, they proclaim that 
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Alaska is making great economic prog- 
ress. 

It is of course quite true that Alaska 
has made considerable economic prog- 
ress, under Territorial rule, it should be 
noted. The Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, 
Alaska’s Delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and leading advocate of state- 
hood, inserted in the March 3, 1958, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article from 
the magazine Business Week describing 
the prospect of an economic boom. 

Despite the great progress which has 
been made, it remains true that the 
Alaskan economy is in unsound condi- 
tion. But what is it, specifically, that 
is wrong with it? It is this: Alaska suf- 
fers from high taxes and a high-price 
economy. And this is a situation which 
would be aggravated, rather than 
ameliorated, if Alaska were to be ad- 
mitted to statehood. The people of 
Alaska, already overtaxed and bur- 
dened with an extremely high cost of 
living, simply cannot afford to pay the 
high cost of running an efficient State 
government. 

Mr, President, I hold in my hand the 
Anchorage Daily News of June 10, 1958. 
This newspaper is filled with thousands 
of names of persons listed as defendants 
in a suit to collect delinquent taxes. 
These defendants are all in one school 
district. These thousands of people are 
unable to pay the taxes which are now 
levied by the school district under Terri- 
torial rule. I ask, Mr. President, How 
many more names would appear in this 
newspaper if the high taxes which would 
surely accompany statehood were im- 
posed? 

Responsible opinion in Alaska is aware 
of the economic facts of life in Alaska. 
A highly respected newspaper in the 
capital city of Juneau recently declared 
in an editorial: 

Alaska needs a 10-year moratorium on 
the statehood issue, which is a political foot- 
ball, and is being forced by intimidation 
on the property owners of Alaska. During 
this moratorium we can put our house in 
order to develop industry so that we can 
afford statehood at the end of 10 years. 


Mr. President, I have read only a small 
portion of this editorial. It is such a 
good editorial, however, that I should 
like to read its entire contents as it was 
published in the Daily Alaska Empire, of 
Juneau, Alaska, on a recent date. It 
was reprinted in the Washington Daily 
News of March 12,1958. The text of the 
editorial follows: 

Alaska's Delegate ROBERT (Bos) BARTLETT, 
has put his finger on the statehood problem 
in the only realistic way that it can be solved 
for the benefit of the 48 States and the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. 

Delegate BarTLeTr announced February 2 
of this year that he has a bill pending in 
Congress to remove the 25-percent ceiling 
on the cost-of-living bonus given Federal 
employees in Alaska and allowing this 25- 
percent tax benefit to be placed at a realis- 
tic figure of about 50 percent or more. 

Statehood in Alaska is the most misunder- 
stood fact facing the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, because it is loaded with 
political emphasis and is sponsored by vot- 
ers in Alaska, 90 percent of whom never 
remain in Alaska longer than 36 months. 

Congressman Dr. MILLER, of Nebraska, con- 
ducted a survey and found that the over- 
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whelming majority of the people of Alaska 
only want statehood after some realistic ad- 
justment of taxes and are against statehood 
at this time. And yet Congressman MILLER 
stated before his survey that he would be for 
statehood regardless of what his sample bal- 
loting reflected. 

The Alaska Daily Empire is the oldest daily 
newspaper in Alaska, and it has been owned 
by three separate families, including the 
present owners, who have had interests and 
members of their families in Alaska more 
than 60 years. 

Considering statehood, this is what the 
Federal internal revenue department an- 
nounced last fall: “The tax collections in 
Alaska have dropped from a high of $43,- 
566,000 down to $36,431,000, which indicates 
that Alaska’s economy has only approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the strength of the 
Hawaiian economy. 

In other words, Hawali pays in Federal in- 
come taxes five times as much as Alaska 
ever paid, and Hawali’s is increasing, and 
Alaska’s economy is decreasing. 

To further refiect the soundness of Alas- 
ka’s economy, 65 percent of all income in 
Alaska is paid to Army personnel and Fed- 
eral Government employees, and because the 
Army spending in Alaska is on the decline, 
Alaska’s economy is on the decline. 

To further reflect the truth about Alaska, 
we combined some figures for Mr. Seaton and 
for Congressman MILLER, of Nebraska, and 
this showed that Lincoln, Nebr., had a far 
greater amount of money in savings ac- 
counts than the total of Alaska, and yet the 
population of Alaska was approximately 
twice the population of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Alaskans are the highest-taxed group un- 
der the American fiag, with sales tax, 
and Territorial income tax, and a cost of 
living that runs 50 percent to 100 percent 
higher than the balance of the United 
States. 

Alaska needs a 10-year moratorium on the 
statehood issue, which is a political football, 
and is being forced by intimidation on the 
property owners of Alaska. During this mor- 
atorium we can put our house in order to 
develop industry so that we can afford state- 
hood at the end of 10 years. 

And we need to have Delegate Bartiett’s 
realistic tax concession granted to Federal 
employees and extended to all taxpayers in 
Alaska for 10 years so industry can be estab- 
lished and we in Alaska can pay into the 
Treasury of the United States rather than 
being a liability, which is now the case. We 
believe industry will bring us revenue and 
growth plus statehood. 

Now here’s some sober thinking for the 
Congressmen and Senators who have the in- 
terests of the United States in the uppermost 
part of their minds: To grant statehood to 
Alaska at this time, we would find that the 
leftist extreme element in Alaska and Ha- 
wail would undoubtedly run a race in case of 
war to see which area would voluntarily join 
the Communist bloc first; and, being next 
door to Russia, Alaska might go first. 

These Congressmen and Senators should 
heed the statement of Dr. Allan M. Bateman, 
professor of geology of Yale University, who 
said on February 23 of this year: “There are 
32 critical minerals necessary for successful 
war or peace or industry.” Now what he did 
not say was that Alaska is the great reser- 
voir under the American flag for these 32 
necessary minerals and statehood at this 
time would delay the development of these 
minerals for at least 25 years. 

Dr. Bateman stated that Russia alone has 
more of these necessary 32 minerals and is 
less dependent than any country in the 
world. The British Commonwealth has a 
surplus of 25 of these minerals, with a defi- 
ciency of only 7 of these minerals. 

He further stated that the United States 
is third from the top and is in a serious 
position. 
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Alaska has more of these necessary min- 
erals. Therefore, statehood taxes and the 
welfare of our Nation should be considered 
in one package—which is the true way to 
develop Alaska. Bring about statehood and 
at least a 10-year moratorium by having 
Congress wash its hands of this situation 
which is festered throughout with leftist in- 
timidation and is lacking in integrity and 

for the 48 States plus the Territories. 

Our continued request to be heard has 
been jockeyed and moved around. Anyone 
who speaks realistically about the develop- 
ment of Alaska for the benefit of all of the 
United States meets the propaganda of the 
emotionists and the leftists and those who 
put political gain first and our Nation 
second, 


Mr. President, that was the editorial to 
which I referred. I thought it would be 
of interest to the Senate to know exactly 
what that Alaska newspaper published. 
The editorial was published in the Daily 
Alaska Empire, of Juneau, Alaska; and, 
as I have said, the editorial was re- 
printed in the Washington Daily News of 
March 12, 1958. 

Mr. President, it is asserted by the ad- 
vocates of statehood that Alaska has a 
sufficiently large population to warrant 
statehood. It is estimated that the civil- 
ian population increased from 108,000 to 
161,000 from 1950 to 1956, while the mili- 
tary population was estimated at between 
45,000 and 50,000. Statehood advocates 
point out that 18 Territories were ad- 
mitted to statehood when their respec- 
tive populations were less than 150,000. 

What they do not say, however, is that 
the situation existing in the United 
States today is not what it was when 
earlier States were admitted. The total 
population has grown to such an extent 
that 150,000 is now a much smaller pro- 
portion of the whole United States popu- 
lation. Although much of this great in- 
crease in popualtion has occurred in the 
last 4 decades, as far back as 1912, when 
New Mexico and Arizona were admitted, 
they attained populations of 338,470 and 
216,639, respectively, before being 
granted statehood. 

In considering the size of the Alaskan 
population, it should also be borne in 
mind that the situation there is atypical, 
in that 65 percent of the workers are 
employed by the Federal Government. 
Furthermore, because of the huge size of 
Alaska, the population per square mile is 
very much smaller than that in even our 
most sparsely-settled States. The popu- 
lation density of Alaska is less than one- 
third of that of Nevada, the least densely 
populated of our States, 

Mr. President, time and time again I 
have heard the proponents of this pro- 
posed legislation argue that statehood 
for Alaska will mean immediate and 
immeasurable growth in the popula- 
tion of the new State. They say that 
Territorial status is prohibitive of 
growth and that statehood means an 
immediate boom in population. 

I do not think those claims are borne 
out by the experience of the States that 
have entered the Union. I think it 
would be highly illustrative to examine 
these States and disclose for the record 
whether or not statehood meant an im- 
mediate boom in population. 

Arkansas was admitted in 1836, and 
increased in population 112.9 percent in 
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the decade before admission; 221.1 per- 
cent in the decade in which she was ad- 
mitted; and only 115.1 percent in the 
decade after. 

Colorado was admitted in 1876, and 
in that decade increased in population 
387.5 percent. How much was acquired 
before admission and how much after- 
wards is a matter of speculation. The 
growth in the next decade dropped to 
112.1 percent. 

The Dakotas were admitted in 1889. 
From 1860 to 1870 the Territory of Da- 
kota increased in population 193.2 per- 
cent; from 1870 to 1880, 853.2 percent; 
from 1880 to 1890, 278.4 percent; and in 
the decade succeeding admission the 
combined percentage of increase of the 
2 States fell to 87.7 percent. 

Florida was admitted in 1845. In the 
decade before she increased in popula- 
tion 56.9 percent; in the decade in which 
she was admitted, 60.5 percent; and in 
the succeeding decade, 60.6 percent. 

Idaho was admitted in 1890. In the 
decade from 1870 to 1880, she increased 
117.4 percent; from 1880 to 1890, 158.3 
percent; and from 1890 to 1900 de- 
creased to 88.6 percent. 

Illinois was admitted in 1818. In that 
decade she increased 349.5 percent; in 
the next decade, 185.2 percent; and in 
the succeeding decade, 202.4 percent. 

Indiana was admitted in 1816, in 
which decade she increased 500.2 per- 
cent, as compared to 334.7 percent in 
the preceding decade, and then fell back 
to 133.1 percent in the succeeding 
decade. 

Iowa was admitted in 1846, and in- 
creased in that decade 345.8 percent, as 
compared to 251.1 percent for the next 
decade. 

Louisiana was admitted in 1812, and 
increased in that decade 100.4 percent, 
and only 40.6 percent for the next decade. 

Maine was admitted in 1820. Her 
population increased, from 1800 to 1810, 
50.7 percent; from 1810 to 1820, 30.4 per- 
cent; and 1820 to 1830, 33.9 percent. 

Michigan was admitted in 1837. In 
that decade she increased 570.9 percent; 
as compared to 155.7 percent the preced- 
ing decade, and only 87.3 percent the 
decade after her admission. 

Minnesota was admitted in 1858. Her 
increase in that decade reached the mar- 
velous figure of 2,730.7 percent, which 
dropped down the next decade to 155.6 
percent. 

Missouri was admitted in 1821. From 
1810 to 1820 she increased 219.4 percent; 
from 1820 to 1830, 110.9 percent; from 
1830 to 1840, the highest figure reached 
in her history as a State, 173.2 percent. 

Montana was admitted in 1889. From 
1880 to 1890 she increased 237.5 percent, 
and from 1890 to 1900 only 75.2 percent. 

Nebraska was admitted in 1867. In 
that decade she increased 626.5 percent; 
the next decade 267.8 percent; and from 
1880 to 1890, 134.1 percent. 

Oklahoma increased from 1890 to 1900, 
518.2 percent, a figure even she, with all 
her marvelous possibilities, will likely 
never again equal, regardless of admis- 
sion to statehood. 

Oregon was admitted in 1859. In that 
decade she increased 294.7 percent, and 
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in the next decade 73.3 percent, and 
from 1870 to 1880 only 92.2 percent. 

Utah was admitted in 1896. Her pop- 
ulation increased from 1850, when she 
was organized as a. Territory, to 1860, 
253.9 percent; from 1860 to 1870, 115.5 
percent; from 1870 to 1880, 65.9 percent; 
from 1880 to 1890, 44.4 percent; from 
1890 to 1900, 32.2 percent, a constantly 
decreasing ratio. 

Washington was admitted in 1889. 
From 1860 to 1870 she increased 106.6 
percent from 1870 to 1880, 213.6 per- 
cent; from 1880 to 1890, 365.1 percent; 
and in the decade after her admission 
only 46.3 percent. 

Wisconsin was admitted in 1848. 
From 1840 to 1850 she increased 886.9 
percent, and in the next decade 154.1, 
which dropped in the succeeding decade, 
1860 to 1870, to 85.9. 

Wyoming was admitted in 1890. In 
1870 to 1880 she increased 128 percent; 
from 1880 to 1890, 192 percent; and in 
the last decade only 49.2 percent. 

Arkansas remained an organized Ter- 
ritory 17 years; Colorado, 14 years; Iowa, 
Kansas, and Louisiana, about 7 years; 
Minnesota, 8 years; Missouri, nearly 9; 
Montana, about 25; Nebraska, 13; the 
Dakotas, 28; Wyoming, 22; Nevada, 3; 
Utah, 44; Idaho, 27; Oregon, 11; and 
Washington, 36. 

The unavoidable conclusion is that 
statehood has little to do with growth. In 
nearly every instance the percentage of 
growth dropped off very materially after 
a Territory became a State. Where the 
natural advantages induce people to set- 
tle, there they will flock, regardless of 
the form of government or the lack of 
government. Where the people go, rail- 
roads and other industrial developments 
follow. 

As their third argument, the pro- 
ponents of statehood claim that the 
United States has a legal and moral ob- 
ligation to admit Alaska to the Union. 
This argument is based, in part, on the 
treaty between Russia and the United 
States by which Alaska was ceded. 
Article III of this treaty states as 
follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, ac- 
cording to their choice, reserving their 
natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years, but if they should prefer to 
remain in the ceded Territory, they, with 
the exception of uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free en- 
joyment of their liberty, subject to such 
laws and regulations as the United States 
may, from time to time adopt in regard to 
aboriginal tribes of that country. 


To claim that this treaty obligates the 
United States to admit the Territory of 
Alaska is a far-fetched and specious 
argument. The treaty of cession ob- 
viously refers to the individual rights of 
the inhabitants, not to the right of 
statehood, since statehood could be con- 
ferred only through established pro- 
cedures set forth in the Constitution, 
and could not be conferred by treaty. 

It is further claimed that the Supreme 
Court has settled the right of the Ter- 
ritories to ultimate statehood. This 
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claim is presented as follows in the 
Senate Report: 

Forty-five years ago the Alaska Organic 
Act was approved and Alaska became the in- 
corporated Territory of Alaska as we know 
it today. All Territories that were ever in- 
corporated have been admitted to statehood 
except Alaska and Hawaii, and only three Ter- 
ritories remained in incorporated status for 
longer than 45 years before admission. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
stated that an incorporated territory is an 
inchoate State, and has uniformly consid- 
ered that the incorporated status is an ap- 
prenticeship for statehood. 


The Supreme Court, it is true, has at- 
tempted to state, or to imply, that there 
is an obligation to admit incorporated 
Territories to statehood. As we have all 
been made painfully aware, however, the 
Court is not infallible. In attempting 
to make this determination of policy it 
was once again usurping the power of 
the legislative branch. This was an 
early example of what was later to be- 
come, in our own day, a confirmed habit 
on the part of the Court—that of legis- 
lating for the Congress. 

In making their fourth point, the 
proponents of statehood have tried to 
advance their cause by loudly stating 
and restating the axiom that local 
problems can best be solved by local 
self-government. I certainly support 
that principle and am a firm believer 
in local self-government; but I must 
point out that statehood is not the only 
kind of local self-government which is 
possible. 

The Alaska Organic Act of 1912 could 
be amended to give the Territory as 
much local self-government as is con- 
sistent with the welfare of the Territory 
and of the United States as a whole. 
But in pressing so single mindedly for 
admission into the Union, statehood ad- 
vocates in Alaska have been delinquent 
in changes in the Organic Act 
which would provide more practical re- 
lief from their difficulties. This ines- 
capably leads one to suspect that local 
self-government is not really a genuine 
issue there, but is only being used as a 
smokescreen. If it were local self- 
government which is primarily desired, 
it could easily be provided without a 
grant of statehood. In fact, especially 
when one considers how little self- 
government is being left to the States 
in the face of ever-increasing Federal 
encroachment, a nonstatehood solution 
to Alaska’s dilemma could provide that 
Territory with a far greater degree of 
self-rule than the people there could 
obtain through statehood. 

The point is, of course, that it is not 
really local self-government which the 
statehood advocates are after. What 
they seek is the very large and dispro- 
portionate degree of political power in 
national affairs which they would wield 
if Alaska were admitted as a State; for, 
although Alaska could actually obtain 
much more self-rule by choosing a non- 
statehood status, it is statehood alone 
which would provide Alaska with two 
Senators and a voting Representative in 
Congress. 

. A fifth argument advanced by state- 
hood advocates is that Alaskan state- 
hood would be helpful to our national 
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defense by providing better machinery 
for getting local militia into action in 
case of invasion. 

To this argument I shall only say that 
those who rely on it will be deceived by 
a false sense of security. The area of 
Alaska is so great and its civilian popu- 
lation so sparse that there seems little 
likelihood that local militia would be 
able to deal effectively with an enemy 
invasion of any substantial size. In fact, 
regarding the areas of Alaska most cru- 
cial to national security—the north, the 
west, and the Aleutian Islands—the ad- 
ministration asks for a proviso in the bill 
giving it permission to withdraw this 
land from State domain for national se- 
curity purposes. 

According to Gen. Nathan Twining: 
“From the military point of view, the 
overall strategic concept for the defense 
of Alaska would remain unaffected by a 
grant of statehood.” 

In argument No. 6, it is claimed that 
the admission of Alaska would be a sav- 
ing to the United States, in that many 
costs now borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment would fall on the new State gov- 
ernment. 

This argument simply will not hold 
melted snow. The economy 
could not support an efficient State gov- 
ernment. It has been estimated that 
the cost of State government in Alaska 
might amount to as much as $217 per 
capita, which is more than the economy 
of the Territory could bear. The Fed- 
eral Government, it would appear, would 
be obliged to give extraordinary aid to 
Alaska in order for the new State to re- 
main solvent. I shall have more to say 
on this matter of Federal aid later in my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt at some 
length upon a qualification for statehood 
which I strongly believe should be pos- 
sessed by any State hoping to enter the 
Union, that qualification being that the 
new State has sufficient population, eco- 
nomic resources, and ability to sustain 
itself of governmental functions and, at 
the same time, carry its fair share of the 
burdens imposed upon it by the Union 
of States. I have stated before, that 
Alaska cannot meet that requirement. 
I do not feel that its population is suffi- 
cient, nor do I perceive that it has the 
economic and financial resources to carry 
its burden. 

This requirement or test that has his- 
torically been demanded of the States 
that have entered the Union has been 
debated time and time again in this body. 
In the consideration of debate on the ad- 
mission of Arizona, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico in 1806, Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, laid down a principle which I 
think is equally applicable in the present 
instance. Senator Morgan said: 

‘The admission of a State into the Union is 
intended for the benefit of all of the people 
of the United States rather than for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of an area or terri- 
tory that is included in the limits of such a 
State. 


I say those remarks are applicable here 
because we are concerned not only with 
the effect of statehood upon the people 
of Alaska but also its effect of statehood 
upon the present Union of 48 States. 
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How can the admission of Alaska at this 
time prove beneficial to all the people of 
our Nation? The proponents state that 
Alaska is necessary as a State because 
it is vital to our national defense needs. 
I fail to see how it can add to our na- 
tional defense any more as a State than 
it is presently benefiting us in its terri- 
torial status. 

I ask, Mr. President, Will the admis- 
sion of Alaska benefit the people of all 
of the United States? Will it benefit our 
Nation if, after we have granted state- 
hood, it develops that the new State has 
neither the economic nor financial 
strength to carry on its state functions, 
but rather has to depend upon financial 
aid from the Union itself in meeting its 
financial obligations? This could very 
easily happen, in view of the past eco- 
nomic development and progress of that 
Territory. This would mean that this 
new State, rather than conferring a 
benefit upon the people of the 48 States, 
imposes a burden on our Nation by 
forcing it to assume the obligation of 
carrying that State rather than looking 
to that State to carry itself. 

Since 1791, 35 States have been ap- 
proved by the Congress as meeting the 
necessary requirements for admission 
into the Union of States. While no form 
of procedure for the organization of a new 
State is prescribed by the Constitution, 
and Congress has not by statutory enact- 
ment prescribed a mode of procedure by 
which new territories shall become a part 
of the Federal Union, each State has been 
admitted after full debate and after the 
determination has been made that these 
States have met various necessary re- 
quirements. The growth and develop- 
ment of the United States has been such, 
since the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, that no hard and fast rule has 
been evolved to declare with particularity 
what the necessary elements of statehood 
shall be. Within this framework the 
Congress has determined the admission 
of these States on the broad principle 
of—Shall the new State’s admission 
benefit the entire Union? Within this 
pattern that has evolved since the forma- 
tion of the Union, Congress has taken a 
long and hard look at each new State in 
order to insure that the new States shall 
contribute to a more perfect Union. 
Time and experience has proved that the 
Congress has acted wisely. 

Congress has been extremely careful in 
insuring that each new State measure up 
to its sister States in all respects before 
granting the privilege of statehood. The 
reason why Congress debates this so care- 
fully and screens the applicants so thor- 
oughly is obvious. Legislation enacted 
by the Congress admitting a new State is 
not of a temporary character. Legisla- 
tion enacted into law by this Congress 
admitting a State fixes the status of that 
State for all time. It clothes that new 
State with all of the rights and privileges, 
authority and immunity that is now pos- 
sessed by each one of the 48 States of the 
Union. Because of the permanent char- 
acter of this legislation it is of the great- 
est importance that Congress, in each in- 
stance, give carefull consideration not 
only to the interests of the people who are 
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seeking statehood, but also as to the pos- 
sible effect that favorable action on a 
proposal such as this will effect all of the 
States that now form our Federal Union, 

Therefore, viewing the relative posi- 
tion of the Territory of Alaska today, and 
its possible effect upon the States of our 
Union and its citizens, I feel that Alaska 
would be more of a burden than a benefit 
to our people. 

As their crowning argument, advocates 
of statehood claim that the admission of 
Alaska to statehood would prove to other 
nations of the world that we believe in 
territories becoming self-governing, ac- 
cording to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

This is an irrelevant argument. In the 
first place, as I have already mentioned, 
and as I shall explain in some detail a 
little later, statehood is not the only 
form of self-government open to Alaska. 
The same purpose would be served by 
permitting the Territory of Alaska a 
greater degree of self-government, either 
under Territorial law, or by the estab- 
lishment of a Commonwealth type of 
government there. But in any event, we 
should not take a step that is unwise 
and unsound merely to please or impress 
foreign nations. Surely we should have 
learned that by now. Four years ago our 
Supreme Court rendered a decision deal- 
ing with a domestic issue largely on the 
basis of foreign propaganda consider- 
ations. The result has been turmoil and 
strife at home, which in turn has led to 
increased disrespect and enmity abroad. 

The Alaska problem is not a colonial 
problem. The majority of the inhab- 
itants are of American stock, most of 
them born in the States, or children of 
parents born in the States. The problem 
of Alaska is, therefore, strictly an in- 
ternal United States problem. No nation 
which decides its internal affairs on a 
basis of what would be the most pleasing 
to the masses of Asia will keep the respect 
of any other nation in the world—not 
even of the masses of Asia. 

Having now reviewed briefly the prin- 
cipal arguments advanced in favor of 
statehood for Alaska, I should like at this 
time to discuss what I feel are the main 
reasons why Alaska should not be ad- 
mitted to statehood in this Union. 

The first reason is this: By conferring 
statehood on a territory so thinly popu- 
lated and so economically unstable as 
Alaska, we, in effect, cheapen the price- 
less heritage of sovereign statehood. If 
Federal aid in extraordinary doses is 
necessary to keep Alaska solvent—and it 
would be needed, make no mistake about 
that—it will be used as an excuse for in- 
creased Federal aid to all the States, with 
accompanying usurpation of State pow- 
ers by the Federal Government. 

I realize full well that there are some 
Members of this body who do not concern 
themselves with the preservation of the 
rights of the States. To them the States 
are little more than convenient electoral 
districts within an all-powerful mono- 
lithic national structure. They are far 
more interested in the attainment of an 
all-powerful central government and 
certain socio-political objectives in rela- 
tion to which the doctrine of States’ 
rights often appears to them to be an 
annoying obstacle. 
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I do not believe, however, that this is 
true of most of the Members of this body. 
I do not believe that the majority of 
Senators are ready to throw down and 
cast aside completely, once and for all, 
one of the two main principles which the 
Founding Fathers established to protect 
the individual liberties of the people. I 
believe that more and more people, in- 
cluding Members of this Congress, are 
coming to realize that the principle of 
separation of powers, alone, is not 
enough to insure our individual liberty; 
that the principle of separation of pow- 
ers cannot, in fact, stand by. itself, but 
must be supported by the complementary 
pillar of States rights, in the manner 
that the Founders intended and pre- 
scribed. I believe that the people are at 
last beginning to see that, if their liber- 
ties are to be preserved, the trend toward 
ever greater centralization of power in 
the Federal Government must somehow 
be halted. I believe that this growing 
awareness of the necessity for action is 
shared by an increasing number of the 
Members of this body. 

I, therefore, urge my fellow Senators, 
Mr. President, those at least who are 
aware of the dangers of centralization 
and who are interested in stopping the 
flow of powers to Washington, not to 
support a step which would very shortly 
lead to greatly stepped-up Federal en- 
croachment on what remaining powers 
the States have. This would definitely 
be a result of granting statehood to a 
territory economically unable to support 
an efficient State government. Vast 
amounts of Federal financial aid would 
be needed to enable the new State to 
maintain services which the Federal 
Government maintains directly now, and 
this would be seized upon as an excuse 
for further Federal financial involve- 
ment in similar programs maintained 
in the other States, even where Federal 
aid was not needed. That acceptance by 
a State of Federal financial assistance 
leads sooner or later to Federal usurpa- 
tion of State power is a truism which I 
consider unnecessary to explain. 

My first reason, then, for opposing the 
admission of Alaska to statehood is that 
it would further weaken, to a very great 
extent, the already-weakened position 
of the States in our Federal system. 

My second main reason for opposing 
Alaskan statehood is that I believe that 
in admitting a noncontiguous: territory 
to statehood we would be setting a very 
dangerous precedent. Statehood ad- 
vocates have tried to brush off this ob- 
jection as arbitrary, whimsical, silly, and 
merely technical. But the admission of 
Alaska will serve as precedent for the 
admission of Hawaii, which will in turn 
be cited as precedent for the admission 
of other, even more dissimilar, areas. 

No, Mr. President, our objection to 
noncontiguity is not based on any mere 
arbitrary whim. There is no mere sen- 
timentality at stake—we are not urging 
that the United States keep its present 
geographical form simply because it 
looks pretty on the map that way. The 
entire concept and nature of the United 
States is at stake, and therefore the fu- 
ture of the United States also. 

Three years ago in an article pub- 
lished in Collier’s magazine, the distin- 
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guished junior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] expressed in a very 
clear fashion the importance of main- 
taining our concept of contiguity. I 
should like to quote him at some length: 

Unless the proposal is blocked or altered 
we will be on the highroad—or high seas— 
moving no one knows how swiftly toward 
changing the United States of America into 
the Associated States of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, or even the Associated States of the 
World. We will be leaving our concept of 
a closely knit Union, every State contiguous 
to others, bonded by common heritages, 
common ideals, common standards of de- 
mocracy, law, and customs. 

There is physical strength and symbolism 
in our land mass that stretches without 
break or enclave across the heart of North 
America. If we depart from the long-estab- 
lished rectangular land union that repre- 
sents the United States on all maps of the 
world and bring in distant States, unavoid- 
ably they will be separated from existing 
States by the territory of other sovereign 
nations, or by international waters. It 
would be physically impossible to extend to 
them such neighborhood associations as now 
exist among our 48 states. 

But far more than the physical shape of 
our country would be changed if we embark 
on this policy of offshore states. Senators 
and Representatives from them would stand 
for the needs and objectives and methods of 
the areas from which they come. Inevitably 
there would be serious conflicts of interest, 
and a few offshore Members of Congress 
could, and someday probably would, block 
something of real concern to a majority of 
the present States. Island economies are, by 
their very nature, narrow and insular. 

The debates in Congress indicate to me 
that many Members have not thought the 
issue through to its ultimate possibilities, 
but regard it as a matter of immediate polit- 
ical expediency of no great long-range im- 
portance one way or another, I think our 
two parties in their conventions have been 
much too casual about statehood. 


I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] put his finger on the 
vital matter at stake when he mentioned 
the ultimate possibilities As men 
charged with the responsibility for the 
future welfare of the United States, it 
is our responsibility to consider ultimate 
possibiilties. We cannot consider the 
admission of Alaska, or of Hawaii, in a 
vacuum, closing our minds to the future. 
We must weigh carefully any and all 
considerations which are likely, or even 
reasonably possible, to flow out of our 
present actions. 

And it should be emphasized that in 
mentioning these ultimate possibilities, 
the Senator from Oklahoma was not 
bringing up any argumentum ad hor- 
rendum. He was not simply raising 
nightmarish specters which have no basis 
in fact. The possibilities to which he 
and I are referring as ultimate are not 
necessarily remote. In fact, once the 
principle of contiguity were broken by 
the admission of Alaska, they would no 
longer be possibilities but probabilities. 

If Alaska is admitted to statehood into 
this Union, Hawaii will be admitted, re- 
gardless of the entrenched and often- 
demonstrated power which is wielded 
there by international communism, 
And if Alaska and Hawaii are admitted, 
is there anyone so naive as to think that 
the process will stop there? The prece- 
dent would have been set for the admis- 
sion of offshore territories, territories 
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totally different in their social, cultural, 
political, and ethnic makeup from any 
part of the present area of the United 
States. 

There is on Puerto Rico still a faction 
that would like to see statehood. The 
admission of other offshore territories 
will greatly strengthen their hand in that 
island’s political scene. And if Puerto 
Rico demands statehood, on what excuse 
can we deny it, once we have broken our 
contiguity rule by admitting Alaska and 
Hawaii? 

Nor could we discriminate against 
Guam. That would have to be another 
State. Then would come American 
Samoa, to be followed by the Marshall 
Islands and Okinawa. 

Furthermore, I see no reason why the 
process should stop with American pos- 
sessions and trust territories. Suppose 
some Southeast Asian nation beset by 
political and economic difficulties should 
apply for American statehood. Would 
we deny them? On what basis? The 
argument might be raised that unless 
we granted the tottering nation state- 
hood and incorporated it into our Union 
it would fall to Communist political and 
economic penetration. Even without 
that dilemma as a factor, there would 
always be a considerable bloc in both 
Houses of Congress who would favor ad- 
mitting the nation to statehood for fear 
that otherwise we might offend certain 
Asian political leaders or the Asian and 
African masses generally. Add to these 
the bloc of Senators and Representatives 
we would already have acquired from our 
new Pacific and Caribbean States, and 
the probabilities are that Cambodia, or 
Laos, or South Vietnam, or whatever the 
nation might be, would be admitted to 
American statehood. 

i wish to make it clear that I bear no 
ill will toward the Cambodians, the 
Laotians, or the Vietnamese, just as I 
have no enmity toward the people of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. But 
I do not feel that Cambodia or the United 
States or the Free World, in general will 
benefit by the participation of two Cam- 
bodian Senators in the deliberations and 
voting of this body. I feel that such 
dilution of our legislative bodies would 
gravely weaken the United States and 
reduce its capability to defend the rest 
of the Free World, including Cambodia. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr 
MonroneEy] pointed out: 

The French have tried making offshore 
possessions with widely differing peoples and 
interests an integral part of the government 
of continental France. The plan has been 
less than satisfactory. It has played a part 
in the instability and the inconsistency of 
the French parliamentary system. 


The late Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
long the president of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Republican candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the United States in 
1912, devoted long and careful study to 
the question of distant, noncontiguous 
States. Here is the conclusion he 
reached: 

Under no circumstances should Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, or any other outlying 
island or Territory be admitted as a State 
in our Federal Union. To do so, in my 
judgment, would mark the g of the 
end of the United States as we have known it 
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and as it has become so familiar and so use- 
ful to the world. Our country now consists 
of a sound and compact area, bounded by 
Canada, by Mexico, and by the two oceans. 
To add outlying Territory hundreds or thous- 
ands of miles away with what certainly must 
be different interests from ours and very 
different background might easily mark, as 
I have said, the beginning of the end. 


A country that is not American in 
its outlook, philosophy, character and 
makeup—and here I refer not to Alaska 
but to the ultimate possibilities which 
Alaskan statehood would make probabil- 
ities, and, in the case of Hawaii, a fore- 
gone conclusion—cannot be made Amer- 
ican by proclamation or by Act of 
Congress. An Act of Congress may ad- 
mit such a country to statehood in the 
American Union, but it cannot make it 
American, and, therefore, its admission 
would constitute a dilution of the basic 
character of the United States. 

The development of the American 
character—the character and identity of 
the American people, of the American 
Nation, of American institutions and 
civilization—is the work of centuries. It 
did not come about overnight. Two cen- 
turies and one-half had already gone 
into that development, from the time 
when this country had its beginnings in 
Virginia, before Alaska was even acquired 
from Imperial Russia. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
some who will attempt to brush all 
this aside. They will make the point 
that, despite this early development, 
this country, during the past half-cen- 
tury, has received millions of immigrants 
from eastern and southern Europe and 
elsewhere. They will point out that 
these immigrants were of very different 
ethnic and national backgrounds from 
those of the earlier settlers; that they 
were accustomed to very different in- 
stitutions, and sprang from very different 
cultures; but that these immigrants 
have nevertheless, become just as good 
Americans as the descendants of the 
earliest Virginians. 

The point, however, is this: These 
were people who were emigrating from 
their native lands to America. That 
is a very different proposition from a 
proposal which would have American 
statehood emigrating from this country 
to embrace the shores whence these 
people came. The immigrants who 
came here in late decades settled among 
established Americans, amid estab- 
lished American institutions, surrounded 
by established American characteristics 
and ways of living, which they were 
bound to pick up and adopt as their 
own—thus, indeed, becoming Americans 
in fact as well as in technical citizen- 
ship. But the bestowal of American 
statehood on a foreign land will not 
make its inhabitants Americans in any- 
thing but name. If, for example, a 
native of Sicily were to settle among us, 
after several years he would pick up our 
language and customs, he would acquire 
a grasp of American institutions and 
culture; and he would adopt the ways 
of those about him. In short, while 
still retaining a sentimental attachment 
to his native land and some of his native 
characteristics, he would become an 
American. 
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It most certainly does not follow, how- 
ever, that the granting of American 
statehood to Sicily would, or could, be 
a happy event either for the United 
States or for Sicily. The same is true 
in the case of, let us say, Greece. The 
mere fact that many citizens of Greek 
extraction or Greek birth make fine 
Americans is absolutely no basis what- 
soever for assuming that Crete or the 
Peloponnesus or Macedonia or Thrace 
or all of Greece could be successfully in- 
corporated into the American Union as 
a State—even if Greece and the Greeks 
desired that. 

The argument that America has s "= 
cessfully absorbed people of several very 
diverse foreign stocks has no bearing, 
then, on the question of whether Amer- 
ican statehood could be successfully ex- 
tended to offshore areas and overseas 
lands inhabited by widely differing peo- 
ples. To bring the peoples to America 
and settle them among ourselves and 
make of them Americans is one thing; 
and even then it is not always easy, 
and often takes a long time—perhaps 
a generation or longer, depending on the 
degree of dissimilarity to the basic 
American stock. But to attempt to 
bring America to the peoples, by means 
of the official act of statehood, is quite 
another thing. Statehood may make 
them Americans in name, Americans by 
citizenship, Americans in a purely tech- 
nical sense; but it cannot make them 
Americans in fact. Furthermore, to the 
extent of the voting representation in 
the Senate and the House to which they 
would be entitled under statehood, we 
would be delivering America into their 
hands—into the hands of non-Ameri- 
cans. We have too much of this today. 

But, Mr. President, perhaps you are 
asking yourself why I am going into all 
of this discussion about foreign stocks 
and overseas peoples, when the subject 
before us is Alaska, and when I, myself, 
have already declared earlier in this ad- 
dress that the majority of the popula- 
tion of Alaska is composed of American 
stock, a great proportion having actu- 
ally been born in the States. 

I will tell you why, Mr. President: The 
reason is that I am opposed to Alaskan 
statehood, not so much as something 
in and of itself, but, rather, as a prece- 
dent—an ominous and dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Should we oppose something otherwise 
good and beneficial, merely because of 
considerations of precedent? Some may 
well ask this question. Let me reply: 
First of all, I do not consider Alaskan 
statehood otherwise good or beneficial. 
On the contrary, I consider it harmful 
and unwise, for many reasons, as I have 
already pointed out. But even if I did 
consider it a good and beneficial step, 
unless the good to be derived were of 
such a tremendous magnitude as com- 
pletely to outweigh all other considera- 
tions, I still most definitely would oppose 
this measure because of the overriding 
consideration of precedent, especially 
when I know full well that the precedent 
which would be established could well 
lead to the destruction of the United 
States of America and the collapse of 
the Free World. 
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Some say that our rule against ad- 
mission to the Union of noncontiguous 
areas was long ago broken, anyway, and 
that we are a little late in being so con- 
cerned about precedent. They refer to 
the case of California, which was admit- 
ted to the Union in 1850. It is true 
that at the time of its admission Cali- 
fornia was not contiguous to other al- 
ready-admitted States. The same may 
have been true in one or two other in- 
stances in our history. But always the 
territory in between, if not already pos- 
sessed of State status, was commonly 
owned American territory, an integral 
part of our solid block of land. 

Thus, we can see that our rule against 
admitting noncontiguous areas has been 
kept intact throughout our history as a 
country. The question before us today 
is whether to break that rule, thus estab- 
lishing a precedent for the admission of 
offshore territories to statehood in the 
American Union. 

Let no one be deceived into thinking 
that we can safely break the line by 
admitting Alaska, and then reestablish 
another line which will hold. I hope 
that no Senators feel that it is safe to 
admit Alaska, in the mistaken belief 
that even after doing so we can still 
draw forth a sacred and holy rule which 
is not to be broken: a rule against ad- 
mitting any Territory not a part of the 
North American Continent. Such a rule 
will not hold for even a single session 
of Congress, because you know, Mr. 
President, and I know that, once Alaska 
becomes a State, the doors will be wide 
open for Hawaiian statehood. And with 
the admission of Hawaii, out goes any 
rule about North American Continent 
only. Then will come the deluge: Guam 
and Samoa, Puerto Rico, Okinawa, the 
Marshalls. The next logical step in the 
process would be that to which I have 
already alluded: the incorporation in 
the American Union of politically 
threatened or economically demoralized 
nations in Southeast Asia, the Carib- 
bean, and Africa. This is a progressive- 
ly cumulative process, each step being 
relatively easier than the preceding one, 
as the legislative vote of the overseas 
bloc grows steadily larger with each new 
admission. Indeed it is conceivable, 
when we consider the ultimate possibili- 
ties which may result from passage of 
this bill, that we who call ourselves 
Americans today may some day find 
ourselves a minority in our own Union, 
outvoted in our own legislature—just as 
the native people of Jordan have made 
themselves a minority in their own 
country by incorporating into Jordan a 
large section of the original Palestine, 
and thus acquiring a Palestinian-Arab 
population outnumbering their own. 

I repeat: This is not a case of conjur- 
ing up a ridiculous extreme. This is a 
distinct possibility which must be con- 
sidered by this body before we take the 
irrevocable step—irrevocable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, irreyocable—of admitting Alaska 
to statehood in the American Union. 

Mr. President, within the general 
framework of my opposition to this pro- 
posal, in view of the great distance which 
separates Alaska from the United States 
mainland, I wish to point out a factor 
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which mitigates against the admission 
of a noncontiguous Territory. 

In the early days of statehood, when 
the original 13 States banded together 
to form a more perfect Union, one of the 
compelling reasons why the 13 States 
banded together was the fact that they 
were so closely allied geographically, and 
united in a common bond of friendship 
due to the exchange of social ideas, cul- 
ture, and knowledge. The distance be- 
tween the then existing States was 
measured within a relatively few miles so 
that the people of the various States 
could get together and communicate 
with each other and visit back and forth 
because of their close proximity. Be- 
cause of their geographical locations, the 
States were able to unite not only in their 
thinking and in their political and cul- 
tural ideas but also to unite in their com- 
mon defense. From this geographical 
closeness there developed a cohesive ac- 
tion which could be used in defense or in 
promoting better understanding and 
knowledge among the peoples of the va- 
rious States. As the boundaries of the 
growing Nation expanded and its fron- 
tiers were extended westward from the 
original 13 States, the knowledge and 
culture and communal spirit proceeded 
with the advancing of the frontiers. 
This advance into the Territories, and 
the subsequent admission of the Terri- 
tories into statehood, differs far more 
from what we could expect today in rela- 
tionship to the connection between our 
present continental limits and those of 
Alaska. There is between our extreme 
northern border and Alaska no frontier 
which can be conquered, as was done by 
our early settlers, because of the inter- 
vening territory of a foreign power which 
forms a natural barrier to any exchange 
of ingress and egress with the people of 
Alaska and the citizens residing within 
the continental limits of the- United 
States. 

In the past our country has grown 
from a small island of 13 original States 
into its present 48 States by the very 
nature of the geographical characteris- 
tics of this continent lying between two 
oceans. It was only natural for the set- 
tlers to push to the frontiers beyond as 
the population increased State by State, 
and that influx from an established State 
to a new Territory was able to continue 
until stopped only by the barrier of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

I submit, Mr. President, that viewed 
in the light of the way our States devel- 
oped, this idea now of trying to bring 
Alaska into our Union of States flies in 
the face of historical development of our 
civilization and culture, 

Mr. President, is it not obvious that 
we are on the horns of a dilemma? 
Heretofore the question of statehood 
has been basically simple. Heretofore 
the areas which have been involved in 
statehood measures lay south of the 
Canadian border; north of Mexico and 
the Gulf of Mexico; bounded on the east 
by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. Within those 
limits, Mr. President, lay all of the area 
comprising admission to statehood of the 
now 48 States of the Union. Never be-. 
fore in our history have we come up 
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against the problem of admitting into 
the Union a Territory or an area so far 
removed from direct contact with the 
United States as now constituted, or any 
one of those States. Always before, the 
Territory or area to be admitted has 
either been next to a'‘State of the Union, 
or at least a United States Territory. 
Here we have the situation of consider- 
ing for statehood a Territory which is 
neither next to a State of the United 
States nor adjacent to a Territory of the 
United States but, in fact, is bounded 
on two sides by foreign nations. Indeed, 
Mr. President, this is a precedent. This 
is a case of first impression never before 
known in the prior history of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, let me digress for a mo- 
ment to assure my friends in Alaska, and 
my friends in the Senate, who are in 
favor of statehood for Alaska that I 
hold the people of Alaska in the highest 
esteem. It is not my purpose to in any 
way detract from their ambition or their 
loyalty or their desires to become a por- 
tion of the United States in its ultimate 
sense. When I say “ultimate sense” I 
mean a full-fledged State, equal in all 
respects to any other State of the Union. 
As a matter of fact, I admire the people 
of Alaska who desire statehood for that 
ambition. So, I wish to make it clear 
that the remarks I make in this connec- 
tion are not critical of any person or any 
community of Alaska. My remarks are 
not critical of the land and waters em- 
compassed within the Territory of 
Alaska. In fact, I am proud of them. 
My remarks are directed solely to the 
advisability of admitting this vast Terri- 
tory to the sisterhood of States. 

To return to the situation I was de- 
scribing above, it would seem to me that 
favorable action to admit the Terri 
of Alaska to statehood would create th 
foundation for the admission of all other 
Territories and Possessions. To take 
this step is to write into law processes 
that form the foundation for perhaps 
many other like proposals in the future. 
Let us know that this is not just the 
49th State to be admitted to the Union 
under the same conditions as the other 
35 States which have been admitted, 
but, Mr. President, it is a great deal 
more than that. It is a reaching out 
many miles from our continental 
borders and shores to bring into this 
Nation as a State a vast territory—a 
territory at least twice as large as the 
State of Texas—and bringing it into 
statehood even though it is many miles 
away. 

At different points in this address I 
hope to touch upon other subjects which 
I deem of importance to this matter. 
I refer to the situation in regard to the 
common defense. That I shall touch 
upon, as I have stated, later. I shall 
also touch upon the subject of a more 
perfect Union, as those terms are set 
forth in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, but now I am confining myself 
solely to the question of contiguity, and 
in this instance it is a great deal more 
than contiguity. The area sought to be 
brought within the Union does not even 
approach contiguity. It lies far off and 
away from the United States as we 
know it. 
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When we consider, Mr. President, the 
annexation of such an immense area, 
lying so far away, we must pay heed 
and attention to what possibly could be 
the result. Let us keep in mind that 
once this Territory has been admitted 
to statehood, it shall be forever thus— 
nothing can be changed. 

I referred to the borders of the con- 
tinental United States previously, 
and I again draw them to the Sen- 
ate’s attention. The present 48 States 
lying within these borders are contigu- 
ous and are a cohesive union. All of this 
was one of the intents of the formation 
of the United States of America. Among 
other things, it was to take in those ter- 
ritories which naturally, geographically 
and logically, would fit into the Ameri- 
can way of life, culturally, socially, and 
in all other manners and ways of liv- 
ing. Again, I repeat that these remarks 
are not in any way directed to the peo- 
ple of Alaska, but to a situation. Does 
the admission of this vast territory far 
to our north add to the cohesiveness of 
our Union? Does it add to the com- 
pactness of the Union, or, as a matter 
of fact, may it not detract therefrom? 
May we not be spreading ourselves too 
thin? Is it not possible that statehood 
for Alaska would take away from the 
United States that unity in territory 
which, in my opinion, has always been 
one of its mainstays of strength? As I 
have said, between the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans and between the northern 
and southern borders of the United 
States lie the 48 States of the Union, 
unbroken and unfettered by the inclu- 
sion of any foreign area. This is 
strength; this is compactness; this is 
cohesiveness. Therein lies one of the 
greatnesses of the United States. While 
I have no desire in any way to deny the 
people of Alaska that to which they are 
rightfully entitled, I do believe that, in 
all sincerity, honesty and for the good 
of the country, the utmost care, con- 
sideration and study should be given to 
the matter. 

It is not enough to say that the people 
of Alaska have earned the right to be- 
come a State of the Union. It is not 
enough to say that they can support 
themselves as a State. It is not enough 
to say that they have been a Territory 
too long. One of the answers we should 
have before acting upon a bill of this 
nature is, What will be the ultimate ef- 
fect of statehood? Will it dilute the au- 
thority and strength of the Union as it 
now exists? Will it leave as prey to 
foreign countries a State which we shall 
be unable to defend in the manner that 
we now defend the present States of the 
Union? There are so many questions, 
Mr. President, which have not been an- 
swered and which I believe should be 
answered before this momentous step is 
taken. 

I note that some reference has been 
ruade to the fact that the Territory of 
Alaska has been so long a Territory, 
and this is assigned as one of the rea- 
sons why we should admit it to state- 
hood. I cannot believe that the fact 
that any given area is entitled to state- 
hood simply because it has been a Ter- 
ritory for a longer period of time than 
any other area. There must be much, 
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much more than that, and yet that has 
been pointed out—it is said that Alaska 
has been a Territory for so long, it is 
time for us to admit it to the Union. 
If that type of argument is persuasive 
for the admission of any Territory into 
the Union, let me say that there is no 
argument I know of against the admis- 
sion of any area into the United States. 

Mr. President, even at the risk of 
touching upon the dramatic, I shall refer 
to portions of the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, in 
effect, states, “In order to form a more 
perfect union,” and “for the common 
defense.” To me, these words have a 
definite meaning and are not just what 
one might say are “pretty words.” We 
should all like to have a perfect Union 
from every standpoint conceivable— 
geographically, politically, socially, and 
culturally. Perhaps unconsciously this 
has always been in the back of the minds 
of our predecessors in the admission to 
statehood of the various Territories, even 
though it may not have been expressly 
the purpose of statehood, We know that 
the banding together of the States has 
created a strength and a stature that 
never could have been attained by each 
individual State acting on its own, or 
by any other form of federation. There- 
in has been the progress leading toward 
a more perfect Union. Therein lie the 
materials, both tangible and intangible, 
which; as a whole, give the strength for 
our common defense. The United States 
of America as it is presently constituted, 
while perhaps not perfect, or not inde- 
structible, has reached a position of lead- 
ership in the world as we know it today. 

I do not say that there is not room 
for improvement of our lot, both from 
the individual point of view and the col- 
lective point of view, because there is, 
and to that end we should always strive. 
I do say, however, that the considera- 
tion of the admission of any Territory to 
the United States should be carried out, 
based upon the proposition primarily as 
to whether or not it will add to that 
more perfect Union and will add to the 
common defense of all of the United 
States. 

All of this, it seems to me, was a com- 
paratively simple proposition when we 
dealt with the areas and the Territories 
which now constitute the United States. 
As I have stated before, that area was 
confined to the oceans on the east and 
the west of us and the borders to the 
immediate north and south of us. I do 
not believe it could have been argued 
at that time that the addition of this 
Territory would in any way weaken us. 
That was particularly true in the admis- 
sion of the State of California and the 
other States of the west coast, for the 
reason that California was comparatively 
well populated, while the intervening 
territory between California and the 
East was sparsely populated. This, of 
course, gave us a better means of pro- 
tection from the West in admitting Cali- 
fornia as a State. It also gave us better 
means of protection for the intervening 
territory, so that it could be developed 
and brought to the point where it could, 
as time passed, qualify for statehood. 
All of these things have come to pass and 
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we have the United States of America 
as it is now constituted. 

What is the situation in regard to 
Alaska? We go many miles to the 
north—beyond the borders of a foreign 
nation and to the border of another for- 
eign nation—and select a vast Territory, 
a Territory so large as to be almost fan- 
tastic in size when compared to any 
other present State of the Union. I do 
not say that this is wrong. I do say that 
the questions I impose have not been, as 
far as I have been able to discern, consid- 
ered adequately or reasonably satisfac- 
torily. Should it be that a real consid- 
eration of the ultimate effect of the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a State of the 
United States be for the good of the 
entire Nation and would not detract 
from our international stature, I should 
not object. This has not been done, Mr. 
President, either from the standpoint 
of common defense or a more perfect 
Union. If it has, it has not come to my 
attention. 

No doubt, Mr. President, the propon- 
ents of the legislation may say that 
Alaska, from a military standpoint, is a 
bastion not to be underrated. They 
may say that it is one that is of the ut- 
most importance to us and, as such, 
should be admitted to statehood. Of 
course, to me this does not follow, be- 
cause from the military standpoint it 
can be just as valuable—just as well 
manned—just as well armed, and just 
as powerful as a Territory as it can be 
as a State. On the other hand, the fact 
that it is an isolated State of the United 
States of America may well be a handi- 
cap in case of war. Would there not be 
a different political implication if the 
State of Alaska were invaded, as opposed 
to the Territory of Alaska? Frankly, I 
do not know, but I do want these ques- 
tions answered before I shall feel that 
I can vote for a proposition so foreign 
to anything that we have done before, 
and this even in view of the fact that 
some consider it just another State ad- 
mission. The proponents of the legisla- 
tion would like us to believe that all we 
are doing is admitting another State 
into the Union. I cannot emphasize or 
re-emphasize more than is humanly 
possible that this is not so. We are 
doing a great deal more than just ad- 
mitting another State. If this were not 
so, I should be the last to object. 

Militarily speaking, Alaska is of vast 
importance. In fact, it has been recog- 
nized in the present legislation that such 
is the case, and it is so well recognized 
that in section 10 of the bill it is sought 
to reserve to the United States, at the 
pleasure of the President, vast terri- 
tories for national defense, If there is 
an indication on the part of the admin- 
istration or any of the proponents of 
this legislation that such a reservation 
of territory is necessary for the national 
defense, it seems to me that to release 
the other area contained in the Terri- 
tory for purposes of statehood is not 
sound. If we must reserve a great por- 
tion of Alaska under the aegis of the 
President of the United States so that 
he may, at his will, exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction, it seems to me that not to 
reserve the balance of the Territory is to 
cut off our nose to spite our face, from 
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a military standpoint. If, on the other 
hand, we may set aside to the State of 
Alaska that area which the bill does not 
reserve for military purposes, then I see 
no reason why we cannot safely give the 
rest to them. Why is it that such im- 
portance is attached to one area of 
Alaska above a certain parallel and not 
to the remainder of it? So far as we 
know, this reservation has never existed 
in the admission of any other State into 
the Union. 

Mr, President, I point out these 
matters because I believe that they are 
not in the interests of a more perfect 
Union or do not tend to enhance the 
proposition of the common defense. 

Mr. President, in addition to the two 
major objections which I have just out- 
lined, there are a number of other rea- 
sons why I oppose statehood for Alaska. 

For one thing, I have grave doubts 
that Alaska is economically capable of 
assuming the responsibilities that go 
with statehood. I have already briefly 
touched on this subject, but now I 
should like to go into this aspect in a 
little more detail. Hon. CRAIG HOSMER 
of California, clearly outlined to the 
House, when this bill was under consid- 
eration there, some of the economic 
aspects of this problem. 

Mr. President, one of the requirements 
for statehood which has been adhered to 
by the Congress in screening the capa- 
bility of the State to carry its burden of 
proof that it is ready, willing, and able, 
is that the proposed new State has suffi- 
cient population, resources, and financial 
stability so as to support State govern- 
ment, and at the same time carry its 
fair share of the costs of the Federal 
Government. I believe that this is a fair 
test to which the Congress should ad- 
here in determining whether a State is 
ready and able to join the Union of 
States. With this in mind, I think it 
proper to examine the financial and eco- 
nomic position of the Territory of Alaska 
in order to evaluate its present position, 
its income, its taxing power, and how it 
has been carrying its financial burdens 
while in a Territorial status. 

Proponents of Alaskan statehood have 
spoken in glowing terms of the tremen- 
dous natural resources the Territory 
possesses and have said that the devel- 
opment of this vast resource potential 
has been retarded by Alaska’s Territor- 
ial status. They argue that statehood 
would aid development of these natural 
resources and that statehood would en- 
courage a vast flow of new capital and 
settlers into the new State. 

Secretary of the Interior Seaton, while 
speaking in Alaska recently, observed 
that one of the reasons why Alaska 
would be a welcome addition to the fam- 
ily of States is that these tremendous 
untapped riches of natural resources 
would be more available and sooner de- 
veloped by statehood. The Secretary 
went into considerable detail about the 
mineral resources, particularly coal, oil, 
its pulp potential, its fishing industry, 
its development of hydroelectric en- 
ergy—all should offer great incentive for 
the bringing in of risk capital by state- 
side investors. It is all very well to 
speak about this vast natural resource 
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potential, but I think close scrutiny be- 
lies the glowing picture that the pro- 
ponents seek to paint. I venture to say 
that these resources could no more be 
developed under statehood status than 
they have been in the past under Terri- 
torial status. In this connection it 
should be noted that Alaskans have been 
seeking statehood for many years. The 
first statehood bill was introduced ir the 
Congress in 1916. Since 1916, there 
have been bills introduced in many Con- 
gresses and numerous Congressional 
hearings, not only in Washington but 
also in Alaska. I am sure that since 
1916 and during the intervening years 
up to the present those people most vo- 
ciferous in arguing for statehood keep 
reiterating the cry that the natural 
resources and the great economic poten- 
tial would realize its greatest potential 
upon admission as a sister State. It 
seems to me that if this economic poten- 
tial has been in existence and the devel- 
opment of these great natural resources 
has been going on since 1916—because 
the Alaskans had been working for 
statehood since that time—there appears 
to have been no great progress toward 
this economic dream during the 40-year 
span, Assuming this bill is enacted and 
Alaska becomes a State, and we use as a 
yardstick the economic progress made 
in the past 40 years and project that 40 
years into the future, I fail to see how 
Alaska can even support its own State 
government expenses and administra- 
tion of its own fiscal affairs, let alone 
carry its fair share of the burden of 
Federal governmental expenses. 

Those sponsoring this legislation try to 
create the impression that Alaska is sim- 
ply an additional frontier which our 
pioneers have finally reached and are 
about to bring into productive use rap- 
idly. This amounts to a complete mis- 
understanding of Alaska’s recent history 
and current situation. 

Since our purchase of Alaska from the 
Russians, it has had two population 
booms. The first occurred between 1890 
and 1900 when gold was discovered. The 
population increased sharply from about 
30,000 to approximately 60,000 during 
that decade. Gold discovery did not lead 
to a steady, solid, permanent growth. As 
a matter of fact, the population of Alaska 
actually declined between 1900 and 1930. 

The second spurt in population oc- 
curred between 1930 and 1950, but this 
did not result from increased use of 
Alaska’s natural resources. It was due 
almost entirely to something else—the 
growth of Federal Government activities. 

The increase of Alaska’s population 
closely paralleled the increase in Federal 
spending and in the number of Federal 
jobs. Federal expenditures specifically 
earmarked for Alaska in 1950 amounted 
to $71 million; in the 1951 budget esti- 
mates, $112 million. These figures do 
not include a great part of the military 
spending there. 

As of December 1948, there were 
11,536 Federal employees in Alaska, most 
of whom it is safe to assume went there 
after 1930. To this figure must be added 
the employees of companies having Fed- 
pk construction contracts in the Terri- 
ory. 
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During the years since 1930, the popu- 
lation of Alaska has increased at an ac- 
celerated rate. It is clear, however, that 
substantially all of this increase can be 
accounted for by the increase in Fed- 
eral job holders, employees of Govern- 
ment contractors, their families, and the 
trade and service establishments depend- 
ent upon them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I. am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator is making a very able address. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum with- 
out the Senator from South Carolina 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hruska in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for 
a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
South Carolina is planning to speak for 
some time, and would like to have a 
break in his speech at any time, with 
the understanding that any interruption 
would follow his remarks, I should be 
very happy to make a short speech I 
have planned to deliver, because I have 
announced previously today that I would 
speak. But I leave that decision en- 
tirely to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. THURMOND. In reply to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, I 
do not think I shall speak for more than 
10 minutes. 

What will happen to this increased 
population if the Army follows its an- 
nounced policy of evacuating its civilian 
employees from Alaska? 

On the other hand, military expendi- 
tures in Alaska depend entirely on the 
international situation. Eventually 
Alaska, must look forward to a sharp 
decrease in military activity there. 

During this artificial boom created by 
Government spending, the basic indus- 
tries of the Territory, instead of expand- 
ing, declined. 

Gold mining, the principal industry of 
the interior, has fallen off sharply. In 
1941, gold production amounted to ap- 
proximately $28 million. By 1949 this 
production had fallen to less than $8 
million. Statehood cannot improve the 
condition of this industry. Increased 
production costs and a fixed selling price 
have crippled it. Unless the price of 
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gold is changed, there can be no relief 
for the gold-mining industry in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The story of the fishing industry is 
similar, although not quite so bad. Pro- 
duction of canned salmon on the average 
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during the years 1945-49 was less than 
the average production for any 5-year 
period since 1910-14. Those familiar 
with Alaska conditions agree that the 
salmon and most of the other fishing in- 
dustries in the Territory have about 
reached their peak on a sustained-yield 
basis, Even the most ardent proponent 
for statehood will admit that passage of 
H. R. 7999 will not increase the annual 
run of salmon. 

Take away military expenditures and 
Alaska’s entire economy must depend al- 
most entirely on the fishing industry. 
This means that the economy of the new 
State would depend on this resource’s 
conservation and protection. The fish- 
ery resource, in turn, is affected by im- 
ports of foreign products. Furthermore, 
the conservation and protection of the 
industry are dependent to a large extent 
on the establishment of international 
treaties extending protective measures 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

What are the prospects for other in- 
dustries which are supposed to develop 
with such amazing speed once statehood 
is granted? 

There are still only about 600 farms, 
including fur farms, in the entire Terri- 
tory—less than in the average agricul- 
tural county in the continental United 
States. For years we have been hearing 
about the possibilities of agricultural ex- 
pansion in Alaska. But thus far the 
combination of climate, geography, and 
Federal redtape has prevented any sub- 
stantial additional settlement there. 
Furthermore, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that statehood will remedy this 
situation. 

We have also heard glowing, optimistic 
reports about the future of timber and 
pulp in Alaska. High transportation and 
production costs plus foreign competi- 
tion have halted development of these 
resources, 

One large contract for woodpulp pro- 
duction has been signed. But the con- 
tractor has been hesitant about going 
ahead with his plans and making the 
large investment required. Reports are 
that the prospect of excessive taxes un- 
der statehood has been a dominant fac- 
tor in causing this delay. 

Instead of hastening the development 
of the timber and pulp industry in 
Alaska, passage of H. R. 7999 might well 
thwart it. 

In short, there is no evidence of any 
industry that will appear and develop 
once statehood has been granted. The 
only industry—if such it can be called— 
which has developed at a rapid pace 
during recent years has been Federal 
bureaucracy. A Federal bureaucracy is 
hardly a fit basis on which to erect a 
structure of statehood. 

It must be remembered that Alaska’s 
climate is unfriendly to many ventures— 
that it necessitates that all industries be 
of seasonal nature because of severe 
winters in the interior and heavy rain- 
fall on the coast. Outside work is diffi- 
cult for many months under these con- 
ditions. Construction, for example, is 
limited to the summer months in most 
parts of Alaska. 

Alaska has been preserved for many 
years as a sort of happy hunting ground 
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for Federal bureaus which have withheld 
its resources from development. Either 
that, or they have tried to control its 
development according to plans drafted 
5,000 miles away in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I have much more in- 
formation that I wish to present to the 
Senate, but I shall do so on another 
occasion. At this time I shall yield the 
floor, especially out of respect for my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
my friend from South Carolina always 
to know that I appreciate his courtesies. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12716) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. DURHAM, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. 
Price, Mr. VAN ZANDT, and Mr. HOSMER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 


H.R. 6306. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing 14th Street or highway bridge 
across the Potomac River, and for other pur- 

oses”; 

H. R. 6322. An act to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future control of 
the property of the Menominee Tribe shall 
be delayed; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission. 


POLITICAL IMMORALITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for a very few minutes, but with 
an expression of sympathy for the loyal 
members of the staff of the Senate who, 
on more than 1 occasion during the 
past 13 years, have borne with me at this 
hour of the night. I had expected to de- 
liver this speech at a much earlier hour 
today; and once I have given my word 
to the press or anyone else that I shall 
back up on the floor of the Senate what 
I have said in a press conference, I keep 
my word, irrespective of the lateness of 
the hour. 

Mr. President, on June 18 I spoke in 
the Senate concerning the political im- 
morality revealed by the testimony re- 
ceived before the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
June 17. 
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As I pointed out in that speech, the 
House hearings disclosed that Mr. Sher- 
man Adams called on the then Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Edward F. Howrey, for information con- 
cerning an FTC action against one of the 
mills owned by Mr. Bernard Goldfine. 
Section 10 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act reads as follows: 


Any officer or employee of the Commission 
who shall make public any information ob- 
tained by the Commission without its au- 
thority, unless directed by a court, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding 1 year, or by fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 


Also the Commission Rules of Practice, 
Procedures, and Organization reads, 
from paragraph 1.134: 


Release of confidential information: (a) 
Upon good cause shown, the Commission 
may by order direct that certain records, 
files, papers, or information be disclosed to a 
particular applicant. 

(b) Application by a member of the pub- 
lic for such disclosure shall be in writing, 
under oath, setting forth the interest of the 
applicant in the subject matter; a descrip- 
tion of the specific information, files, docu- 
ments, or other material inspection of which 
is requested; whether copies are desired; 
and the purpose for which the information 
or material, or copies, will be used if the 
application is granted. Upon receipt of 
such an application the Commission will 
take action thereon, having due regard to 
statutory restrictions, its rules, and the 
public interest. 

(c) In the event that confidential mate- 
rial is desired for inspection, copying, or use 
by some agency of the Federal or a State 
Government, a request therefor may be 
made by the administrative head of such 
agency. Such request shall be in writing, 
and shall describe the information or mate- 
rial desired, its relevancy to the work and 
function of such agency and, if the produc- 
tion of documents or records or the taking 
of copies thereof is asked, the use which is 
intended to be made of them. The Com- 
mission will consider and act upon such re- 
quests, having due regard to statutory re- 
strictions, its rules, and the public interest. 


And rule 1.115, part 1, subpart (b), 
reads as follows: 

Confidentiality of applications. It has 
always been and now is strict Commission 
policy not to publish or divulge the name of 
an applicant or a complaining party. 


There is no doubt that section 10 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by 
both fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
any officer to disclose, without permis- 
sion of the Commission, confidential in- 
formation, as set forth in paragraphs 
1.134 and 1.115 of the Commission’s 
rules of practice. 

On page 1794 of the transcript before 
the House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, the following appears: 

Mr. LISHMAN. Now I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that in the mem- 
orandum dated January 4, 1954, from Chair- 
man Howrey, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to you, the statement is made, among 
others, “On November 3, 1953, Einiger Mills 
lodged a complaint against Robert Lawrence, 
Inc., a Boston coat manufacturer, operating 
under the trade name of Leopold Morse, 
which was using Northfield fabrication 
labeled 90 percent wool, 10 percent vicuna. 
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According to our wool division, this letter 
was inaccurate for the reason that the 
fabric contained nylon fabrication.” 

In the concluding paragraph of this mem- 
orandum to you from Mr, Howrey, “Mr. 
Hannah adyises me that if Northfield will 
give adequate assurances that all their 
labeling will be corrected, the case can be 
closed on what we call a voluntary coopera- 
tive basis.” 


In my opinion, Mr. Edward F. Howrey 
violated section 10 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. Ordinarily, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the statute of limitations on mis- 
demeanors is for 3 years; but on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, section 18, United States 
Code, 3282, was enacted, providing as 
follows: 

Except as otherwise expressly provided by 
law, no person shall be prosecuted, tried, or 
punished for any offense, not capital, unless 
the indictment is found or the information 
is instituted within 5 years next after such 
offense shall have been committed. 


This was one of the early actions of 
the Eisenhower administration, and, in 
my opinion, was enacted in order to ex- 
tend the statutory time so that the al- 
leged wayward conduct of the previous 
administration could be thoroughly 
sifted. How ironical—because now the 
wayward conduct of one of the Republi- 
can chosen few can be reached under 
this Republican-sponsored law. Mr. 
Howrey’s memorandum was dated Janu- 
ary 4, 1954; and the 5-year statutory 
period has not yet elapsed. Extension of 
this statute of limitations has been one 
of the few really foresighted actions of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, when a 
law of a given agency, such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, is violated, it is 
the duty of that agency to see to it that 
redress is obtained thereunder. It is my 
intention to call upon the present mem- 
bership of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to see to it that that violation of its 
statute by its former chairman, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Howrey, is called to the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, for action. In order that 
there can be no misunderstanding, how- 
ever, I am also calling this matter to the 
attention of Mr. William P. Rogers, the 
Attorney General, so that there can be 
no mishap or failure to consider the 
prosecution of Mr. Howrey for his overt 
violation of section 10 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

I am satisfied, Mr. President, that if 
an ordinary employee had been guilty 
of the violation which Mr. Howrey com- 
mitted, such an employee would have 
received swift justice. I trust that our 
laws are not meant only for small fry, 
but apply equally to members of “the 
team.” During Mr. Howrey’s testimony, 
he made it perfectly plain that he did 
not take up this matter with his fellow 
commissioners, but that he acted solely 
on his own authority, at the request of 
Mr. Sherman Adams. I state here and 
now that I shall not be content with 
any rationalizations by any person or 
parties to the effect that Mr. Howrey 
was not an officer within the meaning 
of section 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, or that the matter he dis- 
closed was not confidential. I can read 
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the English language, and I insist that 
section 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act is clear and unequivocal on 
this point. If we are to have justice in 
this land of ours, it must be applied 
fairly and impartially. 

There are those who seek to leave 
with the American people the impres- 
sion that Members of Congress as a 
body are tarred with the same brush of 
political immorality. It is my judgment 
that such a charge is at great variance 
with the facts. There is no analogy be- 
tween the improper conduct, in viola- 
tion of the conflict-of-interest principle 
of Sherman Adams, Adolphe Wenzell, 
Harold Talbott, Peter Strobel, Jerome 
Kuykendall, and others within the 
Eisenhower administration who have 
been playing fast and loose with the 
conflict-of-interest principle, and, on 
the other hand, the acceptance by the 
campaign committee of a candidate for 
Congress of campaign contributions. 

Those who smear Congress with the 
insinuations that campaign contribu- 
tions are the same kettle of fish as in- 
fluence peddling by an Adams or a Tal- 
bott or a Wenzell are guilty of a disserv- 
ice to public confidence in our free elec- 
tion system. 

Campaign contributions are a matter 
of public record; they are published for 
all to see, under State law in Oregon and 
in most other States. Those who seek 
to give the impression that contributions 
to a candidate’s finance committee have 
strings or commitments attached, be- 
smirch the election system in our 
country. 

Undoubtedly there have been, from 
time to time, abuses in the raising of 
campaign funds. All of us know of no- 
torious examples of campaign and polit- 
ical slush funds, but they are the noto- 
rious exceptions. In my 13 years in the 
Senate, I have seen little evidence that 
Members of Congress are guilty of any 
conflict of interest, because of any cam- 
paign contributions they may have re- 
ceived, in carrying out their Congres- 
sional duties. The requirement of pub- 
lic disclosure of campaign contributions 
and the penalties for violation under 
the Corrupt Practices Act have proven 
to be effective checks against corruption 
in this area. 

It is true that the sources of campaign 
funds for most candidates to Congress 
can be divided into two main categories. 
Candidates who are conservative in their 
political philosophy find that most of the 
campaign contributions sent to their 
campaign finance committees come from 
conservative individuals and conserva- 
tive economic groups from within our 
society. On the other hand, liberal 
candidates find that their campaign 
committees received most of their con- 
tributions from liberal citizens and con- 
sumer groups. 

However, it is fallacious reasoning to 
argue that Members of Congress auto- 
matically become guilty of conflict of in- 
terest because the campaign committee 
of a conservative Member of Congress 
receives campaign funds from conser- 
vative groups and the campaign com- 
mittee of a liberal candidate receives 
campaign contributions from liberal 
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groups. The political philosophy of the 
candidate is not created by the cam- 
paign contributions. He was a conser- 
vative or a liberal before he ran for 
office, and it is only in the natural course 
of events under our political system that 
he is supported by the individuals and 
groups in our citizenry who share his 
political philosophy, 

That is part and parcel of the demo- 
cratic process. In a very real sense it 
is the essence of our system of free elec- 
tions. Undoubtedly there is a need for 
some improvements and reforms in con- 
nection with the financing of political 
campaigns, in order to give the Amer- 
ican people greater protection from such 
abuses as have crept into the system. 
That is why for many years I have 
agreed, here in the Senate, with those 
who have proposed that our Federal 
election laws be amended so as to pro- 
vide for more stringent control of the 
costs of elections. There is no doubt 
that campaigns for Federal office, in- 
cluding not only membership in the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
but also the Presidency of the United 
States, cost entirely too much. An elec- 
tion race should not be a race between 
dollars. Instead, it should be a race be- 
tween candidates. It should not be a 
race to see which campaign committee 
can raise the largest campaign fund. 
Instead it should be a race between al- 
ternative political policies and programs 
espoused by the several candidates. 

Several years ago, the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Douctas) proposed that the 
Federal Government pay at least a part 
of the costs of radio and television ex- 
penses in the campaigns for election to 
major Federal offices, and that, in re- 
turn, the Federal Government exercise 
greater control in the allocation of pro- 
gram time, in the interest of seeing to it 
that the voters have a fair opportunity 
to hear the views of each candidate, and 
thereby be in a better position to cast a 
more enlightened vote. 

My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER) , has introduced 
an election reform bill, which several of 
us have joined in sponsoring, based upon 
somewhat similar principles, in carrying 
out the position taken by Teddy Roose- 
velt on this matter. The Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Hennincs) also has a fair 
elections bill which recommends some 
needed reforms in this field. 

The objectives and goals of these pro- 
posals have a great deal of merit, and I 
shall always be on the side of those who 
seek to improve the system of free elec- 
tions in the United States. 

However, I do not intend to mislead 
the American people into believing that 
our election system is honeycombed with 
corruption, and that Members of Con- 
gress and other elected officials—local, 
State, and Federal—in our country are 
political puppets dangling at the end of 
strings held in the hands of campaign 
contributors. Our system of elections, 


based upon the free ballot box in Amer- 
ica, has made a glorious record in self- 
government, unequaled anywhere else in 
the world. Fortunately, and to our ever- 
lasting credit, it is probably the greatest 
threat to the spread of communism in 
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the areas of the world where we are seek- 
ing to win men’s minds over to the side 
of freedom. Free elections and commu- 
nism are not handmaidens. Granted 
that we need to be constantly vigilant to 
protect our election system from the ero- 
sion of corruption and malpractices, we 
should not destroy public confidence in 
its democratic strength simply because 
we find that a timber here and there has 
been infested by political termites. 

By analogy we should remember that 
termites fully exposed to the sunight or 
sprayed by insecticides do not last very 
long. Likewise, the crooked politician 
who seeks to undermine the strength of 
our free election system cannot last very 
long under such reforms as proposed by 
Senators DOUGLAS, NEUBERGER, HENNINGS, 
and others. 

That is why I have proposed each year 
since 1946 the Morse bill requiring an- 
nual public disclosure of the sources and 
amounts of income, including gifts, of 
each Federal official, including Members 
of Congress, who receive from the Fed- 
eral Government $10,000 or more a year. 

Why should not the voters have an op- 
portunity to decide for themselves what 
cause-to-effect relationship may exist 
between the personal finances of a Fed- 
eral official and his official conduct in 
office? Such an open-account book ap- 
proach to officeholding should not be 
opposed by any Federal official who seeks 
office, provided the rule is uniformly ap- 
plied, as I propose in my bill. This is a 
more direct approach to the problem of 
checking any conflict of interest which 
may exist among Members of Congress 
than it is to leave the innuendo with the 
American people that because some 
Members of Congress, find it necessary 
to supplement their income with fees 
from speeches, or royalties from books, 
or articles in magazines, or special fea- 
ture stories in newspapers, they are 
guilty of a conflict of interest practice. 

My bill provides that all Members of 
Congress, as well as other Federal offi- 
cials, shall make a public report once a 
year, to be released by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as to the sources and amounts 
of such income and gifts. If they give 
some of their income to charity or other 
good works, they should be privileged to 
list it in their public accounting. 

Public disclosure of the sources and 
amounts of income and gifts received by 
Federal officials would have a very salu- 
tary effect on any malpractices which 
now exist, but it also would disclose that 
elected officials are relatively free of con- 
flict of interest abuses. Why do I think 
this is so? Because, in my opinion, the 
ballot box itself is a remarkably effective 
check upon Members of Congress and 
holders of other elective office who may 
be tempted to engage in conflict of in- 
terest financial transactions. 

The code of ethics among elected of- 
ficeholders is very, very much higher 
than some critics would seek to lead the 
American people to believe. The elected 
official really does live in a glass house. 
At all times, we are fair game. I would 
not have it any other way. It is an es- 
sential part of our democratic system. 
Although from time to time we find that 
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an individual elected official is guilty of 
financial improprieties it is the rare ex- 
ception. 

Unfortunately, the American people 
are not told enough about the high eth- 
ical conduct of Members of Congress. 
They do not hear enough about the sac- 
rifices which elected officials make for 
the common good in carrying out a 
career of public service. Too frequently, 
it is not until the eulogies of an elected 
official are being spoken that the public 
becomes aware of many of the sacrifices 
he made in dedicated public service. 

Take, for example, the ethical prob- 
lem that is raised when there is before 
the Senate of the United States a bill 
which might conceivably be subject to 
the interpretation of involving the per- 
sonal financial interest of some Member 
of the Senate. It has been my observa- 
tion that Senators are very sensitive 
about this matter. On some occasions, 
I have thought that some Senators were 
not sensitive enough, but on occasion a 
Senator will ask to be excused from vot- 
ing on a given measure because he thinks 
it does involve or might involve his per- 
sonal financial situation. 

Some weeks ago, when the bill on 
postal rates was before the Senate affect- 
ing the postal rates on newspapers, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] set a very good example by ask- 
ing to be excused from voting on that 
part of the bill which involved news- 
paper postal rates. They simply an- 
nounced that, because of their financial 
interests in newspapers, they would like 
to be excused from voting; and, of course, 
such permission was granted to them by 
the Senate. As a matter of fact, that 
is the purpose of the Senate rule which 
permits a Senator to vote “present.” 

I have made these comments today 
because I have noted that there have 
been those who have tried to minimize 
the misconduct of Sherman Adams by 
seeking to give the impression that the 
conflict of interest violations are ramp- 
ant in Congress as well. Their insinua- 
tions that campaign contributions are in 
the same class as conflict of interest gifts 
in the form of paid hotel bills or loaned 
rugs overlook the legal checks on the 
campaign contributions to which I have 
referred. They have failed to point out 
the checks which are applicable to an 
elected official but not applicable to a 
Sherman Adams, a Harold Talbott, or an 
Adolph Wenzel. 

So the point is raised in opposition to 
the dismissal of Sherman Adams that his 
conduct has only been in accord with a 
common standard of political ethics and 
practice prevalent in America today. 
These defenders say, in effect, “Why 
single out Sherman Adams? Why single 
out one man? It is the system that is 
wrong.” 

That raises the second issue of whether 
there is to be individual responsibility for 
political actions and behavior, an issue 
as old as the ancient democracies. 

Historically, the people of America 
have tried to deal adequately with both 
public standards and personal acts. 

We have laws, which I have cited, re- 
quiring reporting of campaign contribu- 
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tions; we have laws to regulate lobbying, 
at least to some extent; we have laws 
against conflict of interest on the part of 
executive officials; and we have a law 
against unauthorized release of confi- 
dential information from the Federal 
Trade Commission, which I believe Mr. 
Howrey has violated at the request of 
Sherman Adams. 

Are we going to hold individuals re- 
sponsible under these laws, or are we not? 
Are these laws on the books merely for 
persuasive and exemplary purposes, or 
are they there to be enforced? 

Is there to be personal responsibility 
for political conduct, or is there not? 

Does anyone think for a moment that 
public standards and ethics are improved 
when violations of law, or even of a code 
of ethics we all recognize, are shrugged 
off with the excuse that “everyone is do- 
ing it”? 

The way to begin elevating our stand- 
ards is by enforcing the standards we al- 
ready have. And Ido not know how that 
can be done except against individuals. 

Letting off the known violators is 
never going to improve any political 
code. Mr. Howrey may very well have 
violated the law. If so, he did it at the 
request of Mr. Adams from his desk at 
the White House. If the Federal Trade 
Commission Act does not hold the so- 
licitor of such information equally guilty 
with the person who gives it out without 
authorization, then the moral law does. 

I ask the defenders of Sherman Adams 
who do not think he should be dis- 
missed, where would they begin? If they 
do not want to punish a known violator 
of the ethical code we have today, how 
can they expect to improve that code? 

I also point out that no code is any 
better than its universality of applica- 
tion, and its sureness of enforcement. 

If the history of nations and of the 
world reveals any lesson on this point, 
I think it is that there must be per- 
sonal responsibility and accountability 
for public acts. It is said that whole 
nations cannot be punished for evil pol- 
icies and practices. Neither can whole 
classes of people, nor entire political 
Lg ag But individuals can and should 


Without adherence to that principle, 
I see no hope for improvement in the 
ethics and morality of government in 
America, or in the morality of interna- 
tional relations. x 

On this problem of conflict of interest 
which has characterized the Eisenhower 
administration from the beginning, I 
think that Drew Pearson’s column this 
morning hits the nail on the head. 

Mr. President, without taking the time 
to read the column I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way IKE Neeps ApAMS CLARIFIED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The last Gridiron Club dinner featured a 
skit on Sherman Adams which was so rough 
that Sherman canceled his reservations to 
come to a repeat performance the next after- 
noon. The skit showed him telephoning to 
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the FCC for TV channels for favored Re- 
publicans to the tune of the song: 


“Sugar in the morning, sugar in the evenin’, 
Sugar at supper time, 
FCO's our baby 
And TV ain’t no crime.” 


To understand whether Sherman Adams 
was telling the truth regarding his relations 
with Bernard Goldfine, and in order that the 
American public may better understand how 
the Eisenhower administration operates, it’s 
important to take a comprehensive look at 
the activities of Sherman Adams, 

He occupies the same position in the White 
House as Matt Connelly did under President 
Truman. Connelly’s job was to make ap- 
pointments for the President. If you can 
decide who can or cannot see the President, 
tremendous power and favor comes your way. 
Connelly went far beyond this one duty, 
but never anywhere near as far as Adams. 

ADAMS’ ALL~SEEING EYE 

Every report requiring affirmative action 
that comes to the President's desk is ini- 
tialed “O. K—S. A.” If the paper doesn’t 
bear Adams’ initials, the President returns it 
with a query, “What does Sherm say about 
it?” Adams presides over staff meetings, 
which used to be presided over by Mr, Tru- 
man and Mr. Roosevelt. He attends meetings 
of the National Security Council. He pulls 
wires with Congress, despite the fact that an 
efficient liaison officer, Gen. Wilton Persons, 
is appointed to do that job. 

And despite his sworn testimony to the 
contrary, he keeps a very careful eye on the 
regulatory agencies, supposed to be inde- 
pendent of the White House. The heads of 
all regulatory agencies come over to see 
Adams at regular intervals, and he goes over 
policy and personnel. 

Members of the regulatory agencies all 
know this, and that is why a call fronr Adams 
to Chairman Ed Howrey of the Federal Trade 
Commission merely asking a question was 
equivalent to an order, 

When members of the regulatory agencies 
do not conform, they are fired. When Paul 
Rowan, Commissioner of tne Securities and 
Exchange Commission, voted against the 
giant Dixon-Yates private power project for 
the Tennessee Valley, he was dropped on 
Adams’ orders. 

When Col. Joseph Adams fought for small 
airlines, as a member of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, he also was dropped. Formal no- 
tification came from Adams’ assistant, Robert 
Gray. 

It was Adams who also decided to dump Dr. 
Leonard Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service; also to fire Peter 
Strobel of the General Services Administra- 
tion after this column revealed that Strobel 
was guilty of making an inquiry on behalf of 
his company, somewhat in the same manner 
Adams made an inquiry on behalf of his 
benefactor, Bernard Goldfine. 


UNNECESSARY TO PHONE 


Much of Adams’ intervention with the in- 
dependent agencies does not consist of actual 
phone calls. Members of the agencies know 
that when he has the power to hire and fire 
they must conform. Under the law the regu- 
latory agencies are supposed to have a ma- 
jority of only one Republican under a Re- 
publican administration. The other mem- 
bers are supposed to be Democrats. But by 
a process of appointing such weak “Republi- 
crats” as Richard Mack, Adams has succeeded 
in stacking the independent agencies so that 
they follow the Sherman Adams line. 

Technically this is not against the law, but 
it is certainly against the spirit of the law. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on a 
couple of other occasions in the past 2 
weeks I have commented upon the public 
Service which Drew Pearson has ren- 
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dered in the muck raking job he does as 
a columnist, pointing out the malfeas- 
ance in public office as he finds it. I 
think we are particularly indebted to Mr. 
Pearson for the courageous journalistic 
job he has done in connection with the 
Sherman Adams case. 

There are many in our country who 
share the point of view which Mr. Pear- 
son has expressed in regard to the Adams 
case. In my State, at least, it is very 
interesting to find that many of the lead- 
ers of the Republican Party have had 
enough of Mr. Adams. I hold in my 
hand a headline story from the Oregon 
Journal for Thursday, June 19, 1958, the 
headline of which reads, in large black 
type: “State GOP Heads Seek Adams 
Firing—Ike Aide Declared Liability to 
Party.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


State GOP HEADS SEEK ADAMS FIRING—IKE 
AIDE DECLARED LIABILITY TO PARTY 


Insofar as Oregon Republican leaders are 
concerned, Sherman Adams had better grab 
his hat and depart the White House. 

Robert T. Mautz, of Portland, Oreg., GOP 
national committeeman, added his voice to 
the swelling chorus in a message sent to 
Meade Alcorn, Republican national chair- 
man. 

Mautz told Alcorn that in his opinion 
the fact that the President's chief aide had 
accepted gifts and hospitality from Bernard 
Goldfine, Boston woolen manufacturer, was 
a matter that could not be dismissed as 
mere imprudence. 

In Mautz’ view, Adams’ “so-called impru- 
dence” is akin to the influence-peddling 
incidents in the Truman administration. 

The opinion that Adams should get out 
of his top post also came from Elmo Smith, 
former governor. Earlier, much the same 
sentiment was expressed by State Treas- 
urer Sig Unander and James F. Short, Re- 
publican State chairman. 

Mautz said bluntly that Adams should 
resign and, if he didn’t, President Eisenhower 
should ask for the resignation. 

“I believe any person so highly placed in 
government as Mr. Adams should be like 
Caesar’s wife—beyond even suspicion, let 
alone reproach.” 

The committeeman said he has no way 
of predicting the effect of Adams’ indiscre- 
tion on the results of the November election, 
Integrity in government is the major issue, 
Mautz asserted, and “Adams should resign 
his position whether it will affect the elec- 
tion or not.” 

Smith called Adams “a liability from now 
on.” He said it would be naive to think 
that a call to the Federal Trade Commission 
from the Presidential assistant would mean 
no more than a call from any Joe Doakes. 
Adams has been accused of intervening with 
the FTC in Goldfine’s behalf. Adams has 
admitted calling the FTC but has denied, 
under oath, any pressure or attempt at 
influence, 

The former governor and long-time State 
Republican leader said flatly, “I think Adams 
should get out.” 

But, said Smith, he does not favor Unan= 
der’s proposal for the Republican State cen- 
tral committee to censure Adams in a formal 
resolution. Such censure, in Smith’s view, 
should come directly from the President. 

Short, now in Washington, D, C., attending 
a Republican campaign school, predicted that 
Adams will be a handicap to the party in 
the drive for contributions and volunteer 
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workers for the November election. He said 
Adams “ought to be booted out.” 

The Oregon State party official, who was 
one of the first in the country to demand 
that Adams be fired, also said today that 
Adams’ defense of himself before Congres- 
sional investigators Tuesday did not change 
his feeling. 

Short, faced with the task of rehabilitat- 
ing his shattered party in Oregon, told Roul- 
ham Hamilton, of the Journal’s Washington 
bureau, “It would make it easier for us” if 
the President would fire Adams, despite 
Eisenhower's flat assertion Wednesday, that 
“I need him,” 

Except for the possible effect of the Adams 
case, Short told reporters he feels strongly 
that the Republican cause is looking up in 
Oregon. He said that while he looked for 
@ very close race, he believes that Mark Hat- 
field will succeed in regaining the statehouse 
for the Republicans by ousting Gov, Robert 
D. Holmes in November. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the Oregonian of Thursday, June 
19, 1958, entitled “Why Sherman Adams 
Should Resign.” 

In my judgment the Portland Ore- 
gonian has set forth some very sound 
advice for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, which it has so consistently sup- 
ported since this administration has 
been in office. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Way SHERMAN ADAMs SHOULD RESIGN 


Sherman Adams’ explanation of favors he 
received from and gave to his millionaire 
friend, Bernard Goldfine, confirmed, rather 
than refuted, the charge that he acted im- 
properly as a White House employee. By the 
White House’s own definition, Mr. Adams 
arranged for preferential treatment of Mr. 
Goldfine by a Federal agency, the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The report sent to Mr. Adams by FTC 
Chairman Edward F, Howrey, at Mr. Adam's 
request, and delivered by Mr. Adams to Mr. 
Goldfine, was in violation of the confidence 
rules of the FTO. It was also in violation 
of Federal law which prohibits the disclos- 
ure of information in FTC files not already 
public, 

Two years ago, President Eisenhower said 
in a press conference: 

“I cannot believe that anybody on my staff 
would ever be guilty of anything indiscreet, 
but if ever anything came to my attention 
of that kind, any part of this Government, 
that individual would be gone.” 

But Wednesday, Mr. Eisenhower said in 
his press conference: “I need him,” He re- 
peated Mr. Adams’ own admission that he 
had been imprudent, that he had not been 
sufficiently alert. But he said, also, “a gift 
is not necessarily a bribe,” there was "a lack 
of intent to exert undue influence,” Mr. 
Adams is “an invaluable public servant, do- 
ing a difficult job efficiently, honestly, and 
tirelessly,” and “no one believes he could 
be bought.” 

Thus, the President has decided on the 
bases of expediency, his own need, and per- 
sonal loyalty, that his earlier position must 
be modified. He is going to keep Mr. 
Adams. 

Even though one may discount the holier- 
than-thou expressions from some Members 
of Congress, who haye been knocking on 
Sherman Adams’ door seeking special favors 
since January 1953, the President's decision 
is not defensible. It weakens his moral lead- 
ership of the Nation and casts a reflection on 
mi ER and the Republican 

rty. 
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There is no essential difference between the 
deep freeze and mink coat gifts to high Fed- 
eral officials in the Truman regime and the 
vicuna cloth, hotel bills and oriental rug gifts 
of which Chief Presidential Assistant Adams 
was the beneficiary. President Truman got 
angry and refused to fire Harry Vaughan. 
President Eisenhower became angry when 
questioned by the press Wednesday and re- 
fused to fire Sherman Adams. 

Mr. Adams’ explanation of his intervention 
on Goldfine’s behalf with the Federal Trade 
Commission, which was considering charges 
against Goldfine of mislabeling textiles, was 
that he did not ask FTC Chairman Howrey 
to violate any rules; that he did not know the 
FTC rules against disclosure of confidential 
information, including the name of Gold- 
fine’s accuser; that he did not exert pressure. 

But if Mr. Adams did not know the FTC 
rules, Chairman Howrey certainly did. He 
violated the rules and Federal law because 
the White House, in the person of Sherman 
Adams, asked him for a report. Thus is dis- 
closed the patent fact that a mere request 
for information from an official as close to 
the President as Mr. Adams becomes, in itself, 
pressure of the most severe kind. 

Mr. Adams told the House committee that 
he had made a legion of such calls on behalf 
of persons dealing with Federal agencies. 
Why? Citizens are entitled to equal treat- 
ment from public officials and agencies. 
They can get all the information they are 
entitled to legally by going directly to the 
agency in which their interest lies. One 
citizen, because of friendship or other reason, 
is not entitled to preferential treatment. 

The fact that this sort of thing goes on 
all the time does not mitigate the evidence 
that Mr. Adams not only was imprudent, 
he performed acts which resulted in a law 
violation and discriminatory treatment of 
citizens. He did this for a personal friend 
who had given him expensive presents. Like 
the President, we don’t think he was bought. 
But he certainly was had, and willingly. 

The most disturbing thing about the 
Adams case is that neither the White House 
aide nor the President is willing to admit 
there is anything basically wrong with Mr. 
Adams’ conduct. Both excuse it on the 
grounds of inexperience, carelessness and 
and imprudence. How can there be morality 
in government if our highest officials have 
these blind spots? Mr. Adams should re- 
sign—not only because of the Goldfine in- 
cident, but because he has become too power- 
ful in the executive branch, and because he 
has misused this power. 


Mr. MORSE. In closing my speech on 
this matter, prior to the insertion of 
some other material in the Record, Mr. 
President, let me say that I do not find 
it particularly pleasing to have to discuss 
such matters as the Sherman Adams 
case, any more than I found it particu- 
larly pleasing to have to discuss day after 
day the Talbott case, prior to his resig- 
nation. I think, however, that attention 
needs to be focused on the ethical issues 
which are involved. I intend to continue 
to focus attention on malfeasance in 
office as I find it in carrying out the 
public trust which I owe to the people of 
the State of Oregon. 

I have no intention at any time, Mr. 
President, to excuse malfeasance on the 
ground that perhaps somebody else is 
likewise guilty. 

As a father, Mr. President, who has 
had the fascinating parental experience 
of trying to raise children, when giving 
advice to the child as to why she should 
not have done what she did I was never 
stopped in carrying out my parental 
duties by the common childish alibi, 
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“Well, Susan, or Mary, or somebody else 
did it too.” 

I think, Mr. President, in a very real 
sense in the Senate of the United States, 
under the free election system, we do 
have a trust to do what we can to keep 
government as clean as a hound’s tooth,” 
even though our President may have for- 
gotten his preachments in respect to that 
same moral principle. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon, 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORTS OF 
THE FUTURE FARMERS OF AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we hear 
much of juvenile delinquency these days 
and are properly shocked at the disre- 
spect shown for law and order which 
these stories illustrate. Sometimes, in 
my judgment, we neglect to pay tribute 
to the constructive civic projects our 
other teen-aged citizens participate in 
with enthusiasm and skill. 

An example of the fine work being done 
in this area of constructive community 
effort is exemplified by the Future Farm- 
ers of America. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “More Scouts Watching for Rag- 
weed as Result of Educational Program” 
published in the June 1958 issue of the 
Agriculture Bulletin, a publication of the 
State of Oregon, be printed in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks. 

These young men who are participat- 
ing in this worthwhile community service 
project are not only performing a valu- 
able public service, they are also learning 
the basic essentials of good citizenship 
through doing so. They deserve our 
respect and commendation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More Scouts WATCHING FoR RAGWEED AS RE- 
SULT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The 1958 program to control ragweed in 
the western Oregon counties is already under 
way, with first spraying done at the turn of 
the month. 

As result of the educational work carried 
on during the winter and early spring, more 
persons than ever will be on the lookout for 
this innocent looking plant which causes ex- 
treme discomfort to its allergy victims. 

Among the new recruits to the stop-rag- 
weed campaign are between 350 and 400 
Marion and Clackamas county high school 
Future Farmers of America. George Moose, 
the department’s ragweed supervisor, and 
Weed Supervisor Neufeldt of Marion County, 
carried the ragweed message to from 1 to 5 
agricultural classes in 7 high schools last 
month. 

During the winter, Supervisor Moose dis- 
cussed the control program and showed slides 
of ragweed in its various stages of develop- 
ment to Grange and Farmers Union meetings, 
to weed conferences, to highway conferences 
and to soil conservation service groups. 

These and other contacts have served to 
acquaint more people with ragweed and the 
need to be on the lookout for any new in- 
festations this spring. 

The department needs and appreciates 
yolunteer help in locating ragweed. 

First ragweed plants found this year were 
in the Woodburn and Butteville areas of 
Marion County. 
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Last year the special ragweed spray equip- 
ment covered about 5,000 acres of land in 
western Oregon. All but a major infestation 
in Josephine County (20,000 acres off the 
highway and away from centers of popula- 
tion) was treated in the 1957 program. 

Landowners are reminded that all ragweed 
spraying on their property is paid for under 
-~ appropriation made by the 1957 legisla- 

ure, 


THE TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now that 
we have disposed of the railroad bill I 
desire to comment upon a very interest- 
ing letter -vhich I received from the 
State of Oregon concerning the tactics 
which sometimes are used to persuade 
people to write letters to their Senators 
and Representatives in support of some 
particular bill. 

Senators will remember that the rail- 
roads were recently very much interested 
in the so-called Smathers railroad re- 
lief bill. I was strongly for the bill. I 
thought that on the merits the railroads 
were entitled to the assistance which the 
Smathers bill proposed to give. I sup- 
ported the bill. I voted for the bill. 

Mr. President, a very fine citizen of 
my State whose name and address will 
be deleted from the letter, in confidential 
fairness to him, wrote to me with regard 
to the pressures which were put on the 
employees of the railroads to engage in 
a letter-writing program to Members of 
Congress in support of the bill. He said: 

JUNE 6, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear Str: On the basis of the enclosed 
material I was supposed to write a letter as 
per sample, 

After a few days with no letters the boss 
herded all of our crew into the office where 
we signed a typed letter which the railroad 
will mail. 

I know nothing about the Smathers bill. 
Please act according to your best judgment 
and be sure of my continued support. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a copy of some mimeographed material 
entitled “Examples of Letters That May 
Be Written But Changed to the Lan- 
guage of Parties Writing Them.” 

This is a very interesting exhibit, Mr. 
President, containing a whole series of 
form letters which the railroad officials 
prepared and had mimeographed, and 
then turned over to the railroad workers 
with instructions from the crew bosses, 
in effect, that the workers should get 
busy and put the pressure on Members 
of the Senate by sending such letters. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

EXAMPLES OF LETTERS THAT May Be WRITTEN 
Bur CHANGED TO THE LANGUAGE OF PARTIES 
WRITING THEM 

Hon. (John Doe), 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. (John Doe), 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
(example) 

Dear Sim: I am writing you, Mr. (Senator) 
(Congressman), about the Smathers bill 
that deals with railroads, 
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I am a railroad worker in (State) and 
have seen a lot of my fellow workers leave 
in force reductions because our business is 
not good and we don't seem able to do any- 
thing about it. 

If the recommendations in this bill were 
made into laws, then we could compete as 
we should be able to and it would mean a 
better prosperity for everybody, everywhere 
in this State. 

(example) 

While I know you are very busy, Mr. 
(Senator) (Congressman), I assure you it’s 
better to be busy than out of a job right 
now. I am a railroad man—or was, until 
recently when our force was cut again. 

The bill dealing with the recommenda- 
tions for relief of railroads by the Smathers 
committee is very important to me and a 
great many of my railroad friends. We feel 
it’s most unjust to impose almost impossi- 
ble restrictions on the railroads and allow 
others to undercut in every way to the 
detriment of railroads. We want to be good 
citizens, good Americans, and vote for those 
who believe in fairness to all Americans. 

(example) 

I have never written a letter to any of my 
State representatives because I always fig- 
ured our interests were in good hands, and 
I still do. If you will pardon me for taking 
up a minute of your valuable time, and you 
surely must be working around the clock, 
now just don’t forget the Smathers bill 
means very much to me as a railroad man 
with some (35) years of seniority that seems 
so inadequate right now. 

If we railroaders are given a chance to 
stay in business by making some equitable 
laws in fairness to all, then we can continue 
to add something to this Nation’s recovery. 

Again, thank you, and I and many others 
in this city will appreciate your favorable 
consideration of the Smathers bill, 

(example) 

Please permit me to call your attention to 
Smathers bill S. 3778 that's designed to give 
relief to the plight of our Nation’s railroads. 

As a railroad man, I know of nothing 
pending that’s more important to me and 
my job security. While I know there are 
many foreign country matters of grave im- 
portance to all Americans that take your 
constant indulgence, a business balance in 
this country is the most immediate concern 
to most of us, and I trust you will use your 
influence and highly regarded judgment in 
considering the merits of this legislative 
matter that means the successful operation 
of railroads in the future. 


Mr. MORSE. This is an interesting 
example of the so-called senatorial 
pressure mail, a great deal of which is 
utterly worthless. As this very honest 
constituent pointed out, he did not know 
anything about the Smathers bill. 

He expressed the view that he wanted 
me to do what I thought was right un- 
der the circumstances. 

I think that will usually be found to 
be the case. Ordinarily people who, for 
one reason or another, are pressured by 
bosses to put this kind of heat, so to 
speak, upon Members of Congress are 
hoping that, notwithstanding any such 
pressure mail, their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives will continue to do what 
they think is right in accordance with 
the facts in connection with a particu- 
Jar bill. 

In this case the bosses have gone so 
far as to prepare a mimeographed list 
of United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Territory of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., State by State. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have that 
list printed in the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


List OF UNITED STATES SENATORS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD Co. 
‘TERRITORY 

IOWA 


Senators: Bourke B. HIcKENLOOPER, Re- 
publican; THOMAS E. Martin, Republican, 

Representatives: District 1, FRED ScHWEN- 
GEL, Republican; district 2, Henry O. TALLE, 
Republican; district 3, H. R. Gross, Repub- 
lican; district 4, Kart M, LECOMPTE, Repub- 
lican; district 5, Pau. H. CUNNINGHAM, Re- 
publican; district 6, Merwin Coap, Demo- 
crat; district 7, Ben F. Jensen, Republican; 
district 8, CHARLES B. Hoeven, Republican, 


NEBRASKA 


Senators: Roman L. Hruska, Republican; 
Cart T. Curtis, Republican. 

Representatives: District 1, PHIL WEAVER, 
Republican; district 2, GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Republican; district 3, ROBERT D. HARRISON, 
Republican; district 4, A. L. MILLER, Re- 
publican, 

WYOMING 


Senators: FRANK A. Barrett, Republican; 
JosEPH OC, O'Manoney, Democrat. 

Representative-at-Large: E. KEITH THOM- 
SON, Republican. 


COLORADO 


Senators: Gorpon ALLOTT, Republican; 
JOHN A. CARROLL, Democrat. 

Representatives: District 1, BYRON G. ROG- 
ERS, Democrat; district 2, Wittram S. HILL, 
Republican; district 3, J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Republican; district 4, Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
Democrat, 

KANSAS 


Senators: ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, Repub- 
lican; Frank CARLSON, Republican. 

Representatives: District 1, WILLIAM H, 
Avery, Republican; district 2, ERRETT P. 
Scrivner, Republican; district 3, Myron V. 
GrorcE, Republican; district 4, Epwarp H. 
Rees, Republican; district 5, J. FLOYD BREED- 
inc, Democrat; district 6, WINT SMITH, Re- 
publican. 

MISSOURI 


Senators: THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., Demo- 
crat; W. STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat. 

Representatives: District 1, FRANK M. KAR- 
sTEN, Democrat; district 2, THomas B. CUR- 
Tis, Republican; district 3, Mrs. LEONOR K, 
Suuiivan, Democrat; district 4, GEORGE H, 
CHRISTOPHER, Democrat; district 5, RICHARD 
BoLLING, Democrat; district 6, W. R. HULL, 
Jr., Democrat; district 7, CHARLES H. BROWN, 
Democrat; district 8, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Democrat; district 9, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Democrat; district 10, PAUL C. JONES, Demo- 
crat; district 11, MORGAN M. MOULDER, Demo- 
crat. 

UTAH 


Senators: ARTHUR V. Watkins, Republi- 
can; WALLACE F. BENNETT, Republican. 

Representatives: District 1, HENRY ALDOUS 
Drxon, Republican; district 2, WILLIAM A, 
Dawson, Republican. 


CALIFORNIA 


Senators: WILLIAM F. KNowLanp, Republi- 
can; THOMAs H. KUCHEL, Republican. 

Representatives: District 1, HUBERT B. 
Scupper, Republican; District 2, CLAIR ENGLE, 
Democrat; District 3, Joun E. Moss, Jr., 
Democrat; District 4, WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
Republican; District 5, JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Democrat; District 6, Jonn F. BALDWIN, Jr., 
Republican; District 7, JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Republican; District 8, GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Democrat; District 9, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, Re- 
publican; District 10, CHARLES S. GUBSER, Re- 
publican; District 11, JOHN J. MCFALL, Demo- 
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crat; District 12, B. F. Sisk, Democrat; Dis- 
trict 13, CHARLES M, TEAGUE, Republican; 
District 14, HARLAN HAGEN, Democrat; Dis- 
trict 15, Gorpon L. McDonovuGH, Republican; 
District 16, Donatp L, Jackson, Republican; 
District 17, Ceci R. Kinc, Democrat; Dis- 
trict 18, Cratc Hosmer, Republican; District 
19, Cuer HoLiFIeELp, Democrat; District 20, H. 
ALLEN SMITH, Republican; District 21, EDGAR 
W. HiesTanp, Republican; District 22, JOSEPH 
F. Hott, Republican; District 23, CLYDE 
DoyLe, Democrat; District 24, GLENARD P. 
Lipscoms, Republican; District 25, PATRICK J. 
HILLINGS, Republican; District 26, James 
ROOSEVELT, Democrat; District 27, Harry R. 
SHEPPARD, Democrat; District 28, James B, 
Urt, Republican; District 29, D, S. SAUND, 
Democrat; District 30, ROBERT C. WILSON, 
Republican. 
NEVADA 

Senators: GEORGE W. MALonNeE, Republican; 
ALAN BIBLE, Democrat. 

Representative-at-Large: WALTER S. BAR- 
ING, Democrat. 

IDAHO 

Senators: HENRY C. DWORSHAK, Republi- 
can; FRANK F. CHURCH, Democrat. 

Representatives: District 1, Mrs. GRACIE 
Prost, Democrat; District 2, HAMER H. Bunce, 
Republican, 

MONTANA 

Senators: James E. Murray, Democrat; 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Democrat. 

Representatives: District 1, LEE METCALF, 
Democrat; District 2, LeRoy H. ANDERSON, 
Democrat, 


OREGON 

Senators: Wayne Morse, Democrat; 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, Democrat. 
Representatives: District 1, WALTER 


Norsiap, Republican; District 2, Au ULLMAN, 
Democrat; District 3, Mrs, EDITH GREEN, 
Democrat; District 4, CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Democrat, 

‘WASHINGTON 


Senators: Warren G. MAGNUSON, Demo- 
crat; Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, 

Representatives: District 1, THomas M. 
PELLY, Republican; District 2, Jack WEST- 
LAND, Republican; District 3, RUSSELL V. 
Mack, Republican; District 4, Han HOLMES, 
Republican; District 5, Warr Horan, Republi- 
can; District 6, THOR C. ToLterson, Republi- 
can, 

Representative-at-Large: Don MAGNUSON, 
Democrat. 


FUTURE CITIZENS—OUR MOST 
PRECIOUS NATURAL RESOURCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, upon 
more than one occasion, I have stated 
that one of our most precious national 
resources is to be found in the boys and 
girls who will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

We, in our generation, owe to them 
the duty of providing a sound education 
in those values we wish to have con- 
served for the future. One method of 
inculcating these values, among them 
the love and understanding of nature 
and the relationship of formal education 
to the tangible sights and sounds found 
in nature, is that exemplified by an arti- 
cle published in the June 1958 issue of 
the Oregon State Game Commission 
Bulletin. 

This pilot project described in the arti- 
cle, which is under the supervision of 
Mrs. Ellen McCormack, a sixth-grade 
schoolteacher in the Crooked River Ele- 
mentary School in Prineville, Oreg., was 
designed to put into practice the prin- 
ciple “Things which can best be taught 
in the outdoors should there be taught.” 
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In my judgment, Mrs. McCormack and 
the Prineville school system deserve 
commendation for this worthwhile pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the close of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S TEACH IN THE OvT-OF-Doors 


Luther Burbank once said, “Every child 
should have mud pies, grasshoppers, water- 
bugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud turtles, elder- 
berries, wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, 
trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water lilies, 
woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, various 
animals to pet, hayfields, pine cones, rocks to 
roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries, and hornets, 
and any child who has been deprived of these 
has been deprived of the best part of his 
education.” 

Most conservationists and many educators 
undoubtedly agree with Burbank and, as 4 
result of the cooperative effort of a few, 
outdoor education through school camping 
has arrived in Oregon. It is one of the newest 
teaching techniques, providing youngsters 
with rich learning experiences in the outdoor 
laboratory. Outdoor education may be de- 
fined as “effective use of the out-of-doors 
to help promote the growth, welfare, and 
total education of children.” It is a practical 
approach to those subjects which are nor- 
mally taught only in an indoor classroom. 
In the outdoor laboratory the learner may, 
through firsthand observation and direct 
experience, develop appreciations, skill, and 
understandings that will supplement the 
curricula of the public schools. 

A pilot project in outdoor education 
through school camping has just been com- 
pleted with a sixth grade in the Crooked 
River Elementary School at Prineville. 
Thirty-four students and their teacher, Mrs. 
Ellen McCormack, spent a week in an out- 
door classroom at Camp Tamarack in the 
Cascade Mountains near Sisters. Before tak- 
ing her class into the out-of-doors, Mrs, 
McCormack asked herself this question, 
“What things can we do in camp which will 
add to, enrich, and reinforce the learnings 
which have already taken place in the class- 
room?” Without a clear-cut, definite rela- 
tionship to the regular school curriculum, 
school camping would find little acceptance 
in the eyes of parents or educators. One 
youngster remarked after helping the for- 
ester measure the height, circumference and 
board feet in a large Ponderosa pine, “Now I 
can see why arithmetic is important.” 

The idea of outdoor education through 
school camping as an enrichment of the 
curriculum first started in Michigan about 
1940. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation helped 
establish the first public school camp, and 
by 1950 Michigan had more than 60 schools 
that provided a week or more of outdoor edu- 
cation for their children, 

San Diego followed suit in 1945 with its 
city-county school camp, and by 1950, New 
York, Texas, and Washington were giving 
outdoor education a try. More than half the 
States in the United States now have school 
camping programs in their elementary 
schools. California schools send more than 
30,000 sixth graders to school camps. 

The story of how Mrs. McCormack took her 
class to Camp Tamarack for a week in the 
outdoor classroom is an interesting one, 
Here is a teacher who dared to accept the 
principle so long preached by Dr. L. B. Sharp 
that “Things which can best be taught in the 
outdoors should there be taught.” With en- 
couragement and support from her princi- 
pal, Lloyd Lewis, and the county school 
superintendent, Cecil Sly, Mrs. “Mac,” as she 
was affectionately known in camp, enthusi- 
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astically worked the three R’s into the whole 
outdoor education program. Before the 
youngsters ever left the classroom they had 
learned enough about weather in their 
science studies to really want to know how 
to predict weather with the equipment avail- 
able to them in camp. With the help of 
student-counsellors from the public school 
camping class at Oregon State College, they 
constructed wind vanes, simple anemometers, 
and temperature and humidity gages. 

Conservation of natural resources received 
major emphasis and in this area of study 
the teacher had assistance from resource 
consultants of the Oregon Game Commis- 
ion, the United States Forest Service, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. These agen- 
cies helped to coordinate the learning ac- 
tivities in the outdoors with those at school. 
Before the week was over the youngsters 
were beginning to understand that soil, 
water, plants, and animals have “interde- 
pendency,” and that man’s careless use of 
one may destroy all the rest. They began 
to see that conservation means not only wise 
use, but also careful use, and scientific man- 
agement, e 

A typical day at the school camp included 
plenty of other learning activities. From 
the time the bugle sounded in the morning 
until the singing of the friendship song 
around the evening campfire, students were 
learning. Sometimes the learning was re- 
lated more to the simple problems of getting 
along with people. 

Recreation had its place in the school 
camp. Every afternoon there was time in 
the schedule for games, a scavenger hunt, 
folk dancing, or a similar activity. Cook- 
outs were part of the instruction, but it was 
easy to see that the children considered 
them fun. As part of the arts and crafts 
study they made plaster casts of deer tracks 
around a pond, and this appeared to be 
Tun, also. 

Dr. Elmo Stevenson, president of Southern 
Oregon College, has this to say about out- 
door education. “In an age of expanding 
leisure, millions of people are seeking the 
out-of-doors. Thousands of them will be 
denied the full measure of enjoyment of 
outdoor experiences because they lack basic 
attitudes, knowledges, skills, and apprecia- 
tions. These may be learned and developed 
through a sound school program of outdoor 
education. Thus the school has a vital re- 
sponsibility for equipping every youth with 
these basic requisites so essential for life- 
long enjoyment of the out-of-doors.” If 
other educators will accept the responsibil- 
ity for and see the value of this learning ex- 
perience, outdoor education through school 
camping will be here to stay.—Austin 
Hamer, 


DISPARITY BETWEEN SECRETARY 
BENSON’S PRESS RELEASES AND 
FACTS OF AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMICS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have commented about the 
disparity between the glowing press re- 
leases of Mr. Benson and the hard, cold 
facts of agricultural economics that af- 
fect Oregon’s farmers. 

An item that appeared on page five of 
Agriculture Bulletins, an official pub- 
lication of the Oregon State Department 
of Agriculture for June 1958, helps to 
document the points I have made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article referred to entitled 
“Chicken Industry Sells $25 Million in 
Meat and Eggs” be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHICKEN INDUSTRY SELLS $25 MILLION IN MEAT 
AND Ecos 

Consumers ate chickens and eggs at less 
drain on their pocketbooks in 1957 but it cost 
the poultryman and broiler grower a good 
share of the already narrow spread between 
costs and income. 

This is one of the stories between the lines 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture April report on poultry production 
and income in 1956 and 1957. 

In 1957, Oregon's cash farm income for 
chickens, eggs, and broilers was $25,978,000; 
in 1956, $29,952,000. 

This is the way the subdivisions looked on 
farm money received: 


1956 1957 

(Thousands) (Thousands) 
Chickens $2,129 $1, 794 
ee AR 21, 788 18, 839 
Broilers. 6, 035 5, 345 


Last year 2,913,000 chickens, 7,697,000 broil- 
ers, and 568 million eggs were sold from 
Oregon’s production. The same figures for 
the previous year were: 2,896,000, 8,382,000 
and 581 million. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request): 

S. 4047. A bill authorizing appropriations 
for the use of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; and 

8.4048. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAWS 815 
AND 874, EIGHTY-FIRST CON- 
GRESS, RELATING TO FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS IN 
AREAS AFFECTED BY FEDERAL 
ACTIVITIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself and 
Mr. Kerr) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 11378) to amend Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, to make permanent the programs 
providing financial assistance in the con- 
struction and operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities, inso- 
far as such programs relate to children 
of persons who reside and work on Fed- 
eral property, to extend such programs 
until June 30, 1961, insofar as such pro- 
grams relate to other children, and to 
make certain other changes in such 
laws, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 

ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
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hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
July 1, 1958, at 10:30 a. m., in room 424 
Senate Office Building, upon the follow- 
ing nominations: 

William Z. Fairbanks, of Hawaii, to be 
second judge of the first circuit, Circuit 
Courts, Territory of Hawaii, for a term 
of 6 years—reappointment. 

Edgar D. Crumpacker, of Hawaii, to 
be first judge of the first circuit, Circuit 
Courts, Territory of Hawaii, for the term 
of 6 years, vice Carrick H. Buck, term 
expired. 

Harold W. Nickelsen, of Hawaii, to be 
second judge of the third circuit, Circuit 
Courts, Territory of Hawaii, for the term 
of 6 years, to fill a new position. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as 
chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I announce 
that it is the hope of the leadership 
that, starting tomorrow, the Senate will 
begin voting on points of order and 
amendments to the Alaska statehood bill. 

As Senators know, it is planned to 
have the Senate convene at 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, It is the intention 
that the Senate shall remain in session 
until late tomorrow night, in the hope 
that consideration of the bill can be 
expedited, and that amendments and 
points of order can be voted upon. 


RECESS TO 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, June 25, 1958, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 24, 1958: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The following-named persons to be United 

ates attorneys for the district indicated 
with their respective names: 

Harry Richards, of Missouri, for the east- 
ern district of Missouri for a term of 4 years. 

Herbert G. Homme, Jr., of North Dakota, 
for Guam for the term of 4 years. 

Julian T. Gaskill, of North Carolina, for the 
eastern district of North Carolina for a term 
of 4 years. 

Robert Vogel, of North Dakota, for the dis- 
trict of North Dakota for a term of 4 years. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
The following-named persons to be United 
States marshals for the district indicated 
with their respective names: 
Harry R. Tenborg, of North Dakota, for the 
district of North Dakota for a term of 4 years. 
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Kenner Wilburn Greer, of Oklahoma, for 
the western district of Oklahoma for a term 
of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


James 1: 5: If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not. 

Almighty God, our gracious Benefactor, 
with confidence and joy, we invoke the 
blessings of Thy grace and favor, of wis- 
dom and understanding. 

Always and everywhere we need Thee; 
in our weakness to sustain us; in our 
strength to discipline us; in our despond- 
ency to encourage us; in our perplexities 
to give us vision and insight. 

We humbly confess that our finite 
minds are frequently enslaved by a sense 
of futility and frustration and we feel 
unequal to our tasks and responsibilities. 

May the spirit of our blessed Lord be 
our conscience and controlling influence 
as we seek to find the right solution to 
our many difficult problems. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 2548. An act to authorize payment 
for losses sustained by owners of wells in the 
vicinity of the construction area of the New 
Cumberland Dam project by reason of the 
lowering of the level of water in such wells 
as a result of the construction of New Cum- 
berland Dam project; 

H. R. 4260, An act to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers to publish information pam- 
phlets, maps, brochures, and other material; 

H. R. 4683. An act to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at the Lake Greeson 
Reservoir, Narrows Dam; 

H. R. 5033. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark; 

H. R.6641. An act to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said bound- 
ary, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7081. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of a cloud on the title to certain real 
property located in the State of Illinois; 

H.R, 7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H. R.9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano; 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; 

H. R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain surplus real property 
to Newaygo, Mich.; 
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H.R, 10035. An act for the relief of 
Federico Luss; 

H.R. 10349, An act to authorize the 
acquisition by exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

H.R. 11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acre- 
age allotments; r 

H.R. 11399. An act relating to price sup- 
port for the 1958 and subsequent crops of 
extra long staple cotton; 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reseryoir to be constructed at Stewart 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
Reservoir; 

H. R. 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to with- 
hold certain amounts due employees of the 
House of Representatives; 

H.R. 12586. An act to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United € ates 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 

H. R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, Ill, as the “Thomas J. O’Brien lock 
and dam”; 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 

H. R. 8054. An act to provide for the leas- 
ing of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
inland navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska; 

H. R. 11424. An act to extend the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historical Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 12716. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. HICKEN- 
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LOOPER, Mr. Bricker, and Mr. Gore to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1061) entitled “An act to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments to settle certain claims for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property or personal 
injury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. Ervin, and Mr. WAT- 
KINS to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6306) entitled “An act to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to construct two four-lane 
bridges to replace the existing 14th Street 
or Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 13. An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; 

8.495. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
extension of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States Senate or 
for the purpose of addition to the United 
States Capitol Grounds; 

S, 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

8.2517. An act to amend sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes with re- 
spect to certain lands granted to States and 
Territories for public purposes; 

5.2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; 

S. 2860. An act for the relief of Miss Sus- 
ana Clara Magalona; 

8.2936. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of John Favia 
(John J. Curry); 

5.2943. An act for the relief of Letitia 
Olteanu; 

S. 2964. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control; 

S. 2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 3010. An act for the relief of Jose Mar- 
arac; 

S. 3021. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Wojezul; 

S. 3042. An act for the relief of Miss Al- 
legra Azouz; 

S. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
at Demopolis lock and dam project, Ala- 
bama, to the heirs of the former owner; 

S, 3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; 

8.3131. An act for the relief of Amile 
Hatem and Linda Hatem; 

§.3137. An act for the relief of Mathilde 
Gombard-Liatzky; 

S. 3139. An act to repeal the act of July 2, 
1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
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property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

5.3142. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to extend the authority to lease out 
Federal bullding sites until needed for con- 
struction purposes and the act of June 24, 
1948 (62 Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

8.3192. An act for the relief of Edeltrand 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

S.3276. An act for the relief of Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; 

S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris; 

8.3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; 

S. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; 

S. 3392. An act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the re- 
construction, enlargement, and extension of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Rock Island, Ill.; 

8.3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; 

S. 3431. An act to provide for the addition 
of certain excess Federal property in the 
village of Hatteras, N. C., to the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreational Area, 
and for other purposes; 

8.3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment 
contract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; 

5.3475. An act for the relief of Florentino 
Bustamante Bacaoan, yeoman, second class, 
United States Navy; 

S. 3524. An act to change the name of the 
Markland locks and dam to McAlpine locks 
and dam; 

8.3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; 

5. 3677. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

S. 3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in 
South Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing; 

8.3873. An act to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to author- 
ize the interchange of inspection services 
between executive agencies, and the fur- 
mishing of such services by one executive 
agency to another, without reimbursement 
or transfer of funds; and 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Jesus Angel Moreno. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 11574 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
the bill H. R. 11574 have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS: 
ACTION NOW ON THE FREIGHT 
EXCISE TAX 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees have been appointed, and the con- 
ference committee will meet this week 
on legislation passed by both Houses to 
extend corporate and excise tax rates. 

By an overwhelming vote last week 
the other body passed two amendments 
to eliminate the recession-producing ex- 
cise taxes on freight and passenger 
travel. By adopting these amendments 
the other body in effect gave the highest 
priority to the elimination of these dis- 
criminatory taxes, and my conversations 
with members of this body indicate that 
this sentiment is equally shared in the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, obviously compromise 
should be the order of the day, and I 
urge that the conferees accept one of the - 
Senate amendments—the freight ex- 
cise—and reject the other as a reason- 
able solution of this issue. 

The tax burden imposed by this in- 
iquitous levy falls heaviest on new and 
small businesses. Moreover, in its op- 
eration it is a discriminatory tax which 
penalizes producers and businessmen in 
the West, South and Middle West who 
are remote from our major national 
markets. 

Again, Mr, Speaker, I urge that the 
path of reasonable compromise be fol- 
lowed by the conferees and the Congress. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1850) to 
adjust conditions of employment in de- 
partments or agencies in the Canal Zone, 
with House amendments thereto, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Murray, YOUNG, 
HEMPHILL, Scorr of North Carolina, 
Rees of Kansas, CUNNINGHAM of Ne- 
braska, and DENNISON. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader concerning the program for to- 
day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
had announced previously that the mu- 
tual security conference report would be 
brought up today. Instead it will be 
taken up tomorrow. The rest of the 
program is as previously announced, the 
legislative appropriation bill and the or- 
ganized sports bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. The legislative appro- 
priation bill will be taken up first? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13066) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 1 hour, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr, Horan] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13066, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to 
explain the bill under consideration, I 
should like to extend my sincere thanks 
to the members of my subcommittee for 
their cooperation. The gentleman from 
‘Washington [Mr. Horan], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Kirwan], and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
have been extremely helpful and co- 
operative in conducting the hearings 
and writing the bill, Also to Paul Wil- 
son, the clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative branch 
appropriation bill for 1959 as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations car- 
ries a total of $96,942,113. Following the 
custom of the past, the bill omits ap- 
propriations for the Senate including 
certain items under the expenditure su- 
pervision of the Architect of the Capitol 
but which relate solely to the Senate. 
Such items will be added when the bill 
reaches the other body. The bill before 
us is $968,386 below the budget requests 
of $97,910,499, but it is $17,941,708 above 
corresponding appropriations of $79,- 
000,405 appropriated so far for fiscal year 
1958. 

Just in summary, $39,320,805 is in- 
cluded for items under the House of Rep- 
resentatives heading; $2,440,116 for cer- 
tain joint offices and items set out in the 
bill; $27,845,225 for items under the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol excluding, as I in- 
dicated, items relating solely to the Sen- 
ate; $972,500 for the Botanic Garden; 
$12,368,277 for the Library of Congress; 
and $13,995,190 for Congressional print- 
ing and binding and for the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

As appropriation bills go, Mr, Chair- 
man, the legislative bill is not a big bill. 
It is not possible to make large economies 
in the requests, because much of it is ir- 
reducible if the legislative establishment 
is to properly operate. We have reduced 
the requests wherever we thought we 
could, and those reductions are covered 
by the report, 
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I want to say a word about the fairly 
large increase allowed above appropria- 
tions of the last year. The total increase 
is $17,941,708. Most of that is for in- 
vestment in capital expenditures and not 
current operating expenses. The big 
item is an increase of $15 million to con- 
tinue the additional House Office Build- 
ing project and related improvements. 
Another significant item is $587,000 to 
tear down the old delapidated green- 
houses down here at the Botanic Gar- 
den and construction of new green- 
houses at the nursery over near the 
South Capitol Street Bridge. We have 
allowed a modest addition of new em- 
ployees practically all of which are in 
the Library and the Government Print- 
ing Office and, as a matter of fact, a good 
part of those are in activities which are 
self-supporting or return a profit to the 
Treasury. They are also, in large meas- 
ure, in the lower clerical grades. There 
are other numerous items, including 
mandatory costs which we have little 
choice but to allow. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
and the hearings which are available 
cover the details of the bill rather fully 
so I shall confine my remarks to brief 
comments on certain features of the bill 
which may be of particular interest. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


We have recommended a total of $39,- 
320,805 for all items under the House of 
Representatives section. There is noth- 
ing particularly significant, I believe, in 
the small increase above 1958. I think we 
have allowed only four additional posi- 
tions where the workload seemed to jus- 
tify that action. 

I think I mentioned this last year, but 
it may be of interest to repeat it. Mem- 
bers of the House, on their clerk-hire 
roll, do not come anywhere near hiring 
all the employees permitted by law. 
Furthermore, House committee staffs are 
a level somewhat below the total number 
authorized by law. There was quite a bit 
of discussion and consideration regard- 
ing the operation of the stationery room 
in the hearings and you will find some 
comment on that in the report. The sta- 
tionery room has accumulated some 
profit from operations and we have called 
that situation to the attention of the 
Committee on House Administration in 
regard to the matter of setting of prices 
charged against Members’ stationery al- 
lowance. 

VARIOUS JOINT OFFICES AND ITEMS 


For the various joint offices and items, 
as set out in the report, a total of 
$2,440,116 is recommended. Practically 
all of the increase above 1958 is for man- 
datory requirements of reimbursing the 
Post Office Department for the cost of 
mailings in fiscal year 1957. 

As we point out in the report, we have 
changed the arrangement for appropri- 
ating for the office of the legislative 
counsel to conform more closely to the 
custom of many years of omitting Senate 
items from the House bill. 

Two of the appropriations in support 
of the Capitol Police Force are included 
under this general heading, to reimburse 
the District of Columbia for additional 
police assistance furnished to the Con- 
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gress. ‘There has been a good deal of 


discussion in the hearings and elsewhere 


concerning the Capitol Police Force. I 
am certain you are all familiar with it. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


For all items coming under the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol in this bill, a total of 
$27,845,225 is recommended. We made 
several reductions as explained in the re- 
port. There is a large increase, specifi- 
cally, $15,007,125 above 1958, and this is 
accounted for almost entirely by the ad- 
ditional funds to meet obligations accru- 
ing in connection with the additional 
House Office Building project. We ap- 
propriated $7,500,000 for that in 1958, 
and this bill includes $22,500,000. The 
Congress has heretofore appropriated 
$22,500,000 for this project. The amount 
in this bill would make the total $45 
million, which, in approximate and 
round figures, would represent nearly 
half of the present total estimated cost of 
all the work. The project, as you know, 
has been and is proceeding under an in- 
definite contract authority previously 
granted, the control of which is under 
the House Office Building Commission. I 
will not undertake to go into the details 
of the project, but if you want an up-to- 
date statement, I would suggest that you 
look at pages 133-143 of the printed 
hearings. That gives the picture up to 
the moment. 

I should also mention that for the 
extension of the east front of the Capitol, 
about which we hear a good deal, there 
are no funds in the bill for that project. 
No funds were requested. A total of 
$17 million has heretofore been appro- 
priated for all of the work, including 
that related to the extension and if you 
will look at the hearings you will find 
that the sum previously made available 
is estimated to sufficient to cover all items 
of work approved by the Commission 
which has jurisdiction. That is all 
shown on pages 149-151 of the hearings, 

We have recommended a total of only 
six additional personnel in all the opera- 
tions under the Architect of the Capitol 
and these are explained on page 5 of the 
committee report. 

BOTANIC GARDEN 


There are two items of significance un- 
der the appropriations for the Botanic 
Garden, One is an addition of $100,000 
to replace the wiring and other work in 
the main conservatory where the high 
humidity and constant moisture condi- 
tions have taken their toll after some 25 
years. 

The other is $587,000 to tear down 
these old greenhouses here at the foot of 
Capitol Hill and replace them with new 
ones over at the nursery near the South 
Capitol Street Bridge. The existing 
greenhouses are over 75 years old, they 
are unsafe and inefficient and costly to 
maintain, and they are also an eyesore 
on the Capitol landscape. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

We have a great library across the 
street in the Congressional Library. It 
is the world’s largest. It is an impor- 
tant institution, Its collections continue 


to grow and the demands on it continue 
to grow. It, as I mentioned last year, is 
used extensively by the Congress, the 
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public, the Government agencies includ- 
ing the military and security agencies. 
They have had a chronic backlog situa- 
tion over there. They have not been able 
to keep up with processing of the ever- 
increasing and inevitable increase in 
workload. They are crowded for space. 
Probably one of the greatest needs is a 
new building, and fairly soon. Other- 
wise they are not going to have any place 
to put the constant flow of materials and 
papers or the necessary personnel to 
handle and service them. We mention 
that in the report, although the provi- 
sion of a building is not within our 
jurisdiction. 

We have tried to make reasonable pro- 
vision to keep the Library in good order. 
We have allowed some additional per- 
sonnel in the last few years. The Library 
wanted more and we have allowed some, 
but not all they asked for. In round 
figures, I believe we have allowed them 
about 40 additional people. I should 
point out that many of these are in the 
lower clerical grades and furthermore, 
some of them are in the Copyright Office 
and in the Catalog Card Service both of 
which make money for the Treasury. 

We have increased the Books for the 
Blind program, a very worthy undertak- 
ing, in line with the increased authoriza- 
tion of last year. 

There is a new item in the bill that you 
might be interested in. It provides for 
organizing and microfilming the papers 
of 23 Presidents of the United States— 
papers that are in the collections and in 
the possession of the Library. It will 
take several years to do the work. The 
Library wanted the full amount appro- 
priated at the outset, but we have 
thought it better to appropriate only the 
amount needed for the first year so that 
we can take a look at it each year and see 
what additional funds are necessary as 
the work progresses, 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. Chairman, the last section of the 

bill has to do with Congressional print- 
ing and binding and with the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents. We 
have allowed the full request for printing 
and binding, which is $700,000 above the 
1958 appropriation to replace a similar 
amount borrowed from the 1958 funds to 
cover all the requirements for fiscal year 
1957 so that there is really no actual in- 
crease reflected in the amount of print- 
ing. 
The Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents is a service organization. Its 
biggest single activity is the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications. The demand is 
increasing and they make money for the 
Treasury on that operation. They asked 
for 11 additional clerical employees and 
we have allowed them. 

I might say that the Public Printer 
asked us to include language to permit 
construction of a new warehouse build- 
ing as an annex to the main plant. We 
did not put it in the bill because it is not 
authorized by law although it looks like 
a good economical project that will pay 
for itself in savings on rental and other 
expenses in a reasonable number of 
years. But as I say, there will first have 
to be an authorization bill in the regular 
order and then I am certain the Commit- 
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tee would be glad to consider a request 
for appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that covers 
the principal highlights of the bill al- 
though I may have missed 1 or 2 and 
would be glad to respond to any questions 
if I can do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has consumed 8 minutes. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] is recognized. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time only to say that we had full 
and complete hearings on this measure 
when it was before the committee. We 
had complete unanimity in the subcom- 
mittee, and I agree in everything the 
chairman has said. I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr.BOW. Mr. Chairman, this morn- 
ing I desire to discuss briefly a matter 
which I believe concerns the legislative 
branch of our Government and those 
who serve here. I have great regard for 
this House of Representatives and I 
have great regard for all who serve here, 
on both sides of the aisle. I believe in 
the necessity to retain the integrity of 
the House of Representatives, so that 
this House may work its will and decide 
on legislation in the best interests of the 
country and upon the details and hear- 
ings which are submitted to its com- 
mittees, and then upon debate upon this 
floor. 

I am fearful, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a growing tendency of other 
branches of government, particularly 
the executive branch of the Government 
in its attempt to pressure the Congress 
of the United States in its decisions. 
This has become very obvious in two 
recent cases. One is now water over the 
dam and is now disposed of, the recip- 
rocal trade program, and it went 
through this House by a substantial 
vote. I should, however, like to point 
out that the State Department in its 
zeal to have this legislation passed pub- 
lished a number of brochures, circulated 
them throughout the United States, tell- 
ing but one side of the story. But more 
immediate is the appropriation that 
soon will be coming out on the foreign 
aid bill, and I should like to discuss that 
with you briefly. On May 22 and May 
23 here in Washington was held what 
was called the spring conference for 
nongovernmental organizations on for- 
eign policy. 

I have here in my hand a Depart- 
ment of State program for that con- 
ference, I also hold in my hand, and 
I am sure my colleagues can see it, these 
pages that list the hundreds of organi- 
zations of all kinds who were called 
here to Washington for this spring con- 
ference, many organizations, many peo- 
ple to represent them. The idea was, or 
the story at least, that they were sup- 
posed to tell the officials here what they 
think about what is going on; but if 
you will read the program and then if 
you will turn to the speeches made, you 
will find that that was not the case, 
that the executive department and the 
individuals down there were telling the 
people what they should think and what 
they should tell to the Congress of the 
United States. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I say, they were 
not told what the people of the country 
were thinking, but the people of the 
country were being told what they 
should think. And that was true of the 
reciprocal trade program and the pam- 
phiets that went out. I raised a ques- 
tion about that. 

I wrote a letter to the Department, 
asking by what authority they pub- 
lished these brochures and received back 
a letter in which they said it was under 
title 44 of the General Code. I exam- 
ined title 44. It has 11 chapters and 
391 sections. I read them all, and I 
wrote back and said I could not find 
anything there which would authorize 
this to be done. 

Then I got a letter back saying it was 
under title 5. 

After receiving their reply I exam- 
ined title 5 without finding it, and I 
wrote them another letter saying that 
I did not find it there either. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand a 
number of speeches that were made at 
this spring conference where the dele- 
gates were supposed to tell the officials 
in Washington what they were think- 
ing. I am not going to read them, nor 
am I going to insert them all in the 
Recorp at this time, although I may at 
some later date. 

I want to read to you one particular 
statement, and there are many other 
similar ones. This material that was 
sent up to me says that it is background 
material, not to be attributed to the 
State Department. But it all came 
from there. 

I am going to read to you now, Mr. 
Chairman, from a statement made by 
the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State. Understand this material 
says it is not to be attributed to the 
State Department. This is a statement, 
made after he had been talking on the 
question of foreign aid and, remember, 
he is speaking to this group of some 
hundreds of people brought into Wash- 
ington, representing various organiza- 
tions that would undoubtedly go into 
the thousands of people throughout the 
country. 

This is what Mr. Dulles says: 

I hope that all of you and all whom you 
can influence will make their influence felt 
upon the Congress at this time. It looks 
as though we would get a reasonably ade- 
quate authorization bill for the mutual se- 
curity program, but it is one thing to get 
the authority and it is another thing to get 
the money. And when it comes to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that is where the 
real test comes for the real foes of the mutual 
security program do not exert themselves to 
the full against the authorization legisla- 
tion. They reserve their battle for the ap- 
propriations, and that will not be coming 
along yet for some weeks, So I beg of you 
not to be misled into thinking that the 
battle is won if there is an adequate author- 
izing bill enacted. The important thing is 
going to be when we get to the appropria- 
tions. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The great extent of 
the pressure applied and the type and 
variety of the tactics used by the State 
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Department and many of its representa- 
tives, all the way from the top to the 
lower echelons, are almost unbelieve- 
able. I shall not attempt here to detail 
for the record the actions of the various 
individuals and pressure groups which 
have been calculated to force members of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Congress to yield to their will. 

But I say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that if the Members of 
this House will study carefully the 
printed hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations Appropriations 
for the year 1958, dealing with the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1959, they 
would not be inclined to appropriate 
one thin dime to continue this program 
until a complete investigation has been 
made and substantial corrective meas- 
ures have been put into effect. 

I sincerely hope that the Members of 
the House will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to read the hearings, to as- 
certain for themselves also the weak 
cases that have been made in connec- 
tion with many of the requests for ap- 
propriations for the program. 

May I say that I shall support the 
appropriation bill in an amount ade- 
quate to fulfill the commitments of this 
country. What we want to do, and what 
we should do, is to take out the differ- 
ence between the requests and the actual 
needs to carry out these commitments of 
our Government to other countries. 

I thank the gentleman from Ohio, who 
is among many other Members recogniz- 
ing and properly identifying the tre- 
mendous pressure that has been brought 
to bear, and its being continued, by the 
State Department in an effort to obtain 
all of these funds, whether or not they 
are reasonably needed and justified. 

Mr. BOW. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man when this so-called spring confer- 
ence was held? 

Mr. BOW. May 22 and May 23, 1958, 
in Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this was in addi- 
tion to the propaganda job that Eric 
Johnston engineered earlier this year, 
in February, I believe. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct, and which 
cost the Federal Government at least 
$7,500. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Eric Johnston 
has admitted that appropriated funds 
of at least $7,000 were used toward de- 
fraying expenses of this particular clam- 
bake held in Washington on February 25. 

Mr. BOW. I will say to the gentle- 
man that some money for this confer- 
ence was taken out of the appropriated 
funds, and that is the point I want to 
make. Somebody downtown seems to be 
forgetting the fact that title 18, section 
1913, makes it a criminal offense to use 
appropriated funds to lobby the Con- 
gress of the United States or to put pres- 
sure on the Congress. The gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman], in the 
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80th Congress, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations at 
that time, through a subcommittee that 
went into this matter many times, 
pointed out the abuses at that time of 
this propaganda and pressure by the 
executive branch against the Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the differ- 
ence in principle between what Mr. 
Adams is charged with doing and what 
the State Department admits they have 
been doing all the time—not once in a 
while but all the time over the years? 
Now, right or wrong, what is the differ- 
ence in principle? 

Mr. BOW. Well I cannot say to the 
gentleman what the difference is. I am 
pointing out the fact that this is going 
on. I have the highest regard for this 
House; it is a great honor to serve here, 
and I believe we must preserve the in- 
tegrity of the House and I think we must 
expose these things when people attempt 
to use this kind of influence, instead of 
having hearings and the regular pro- 
cedures of Government regulations. I 
think we have to raise the question and 
see that this sort of thing is stopped. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOW. Iryield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. Goldfine 
is being criticized because of paying 
hotel bills and other bills. Iam not say- 
ing anything about that; that is for Mr. 
Adams to decide. But, in principle, 
what is the difference—and, if there is, 
I would like to know what it is—between 
what the State Department does to exert 
influence on the Congress, using tax- 
payers’ dollars, and the individual pay- 
ing his own money? 

Mr. BOW. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man the difference. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio for 
his very excellent statement. I would 
like to ask him his -reaction that we 
amend the Lobbying Act and require the 
several State Departments to register 
under that act as lobbyists. 

Mr. BOW. I think we already have 
sufficient law in the criminal code. If 
we can stop it with what the gentleman 
suggests, I will go along with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, what is 
the Justice Department doing about the 
use of the $7,000 already taken out of 
the United States Treasury for lobbying 
purposes on the part of the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. BOW. Since the 80th Congress 
went into this and exposed it, nothing 
was done. The statements are there. 

Mr. Chairman, I bring this to the at- 
tention of the House because I feel some 
action should be taken, and I think 
notice should be served on all agencies 
that this House is going to maintain its 
integrity; that we will work our own will 
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and not yield to this kind of influence 
brought upon us, regardless from what 
source it may come. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order that 
I might discuss with the membership 
the provision which appears on page 10 
of the bill. In connection with the Cap- 
itol Police Force, this provision was of- 
fered by me in the full Committee on 
Appropriations and adopted. I quote: 

Provided further, That after September 1, 
1958, no part of these funds may be used for 
payment of any salary to any chief of Cap- 
itol Police who has been detailed from the 
Metropolitan Police Force or any other po- 
lice force. 


Mr. Chairman, I offered this amend- 
ment after listening to the testimony of 
various members of the Committee on 
Appropriations on the present deficien- 
cies in police protection at the Capitol. 
I was not then acquainted with the 
present chief of Capitol Police. 

But I think definitely that anyone who 
had listened to the various Members dis- 
cussing the problems we have here on 
Capitol Hill could not help but believe 
that there was general agreement that 
we had not had the amount of super- 
vision at the top level that the situation 
and the police force requires. 

As the Members know, most of the 
Capitol Police are appointees of Mem- 
bers of Congress, though I personally 
have recommended none. It is my opin- 
ion that they are a high-class, fine group 
of young men. I have the statement of 
the present Chief of Police that their 
I. Q.’s, their abilities and capacities far 
exceed those of an equal number who 
might be recruited by any metropolitan 
police force. But by reason of that kind 
of appointment, it makes it more essen- 
tial that proper attention be given at 
the top level to coordinate, to set up a 
proper means of administration of the 
duties of a Capitol Police Force. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not attempt to 
repeat to the membership every state- 
ment that was made in the committee, 
neither will I use names. But it was 
pointed out that on Capitol Hill, par- 
ticularly during the wintertime, virtu- 
ally at no time could you find any mem- 
ber of the Capitol Police Force super- 
vising in any way the parking lots in 
the period 5 to 8 o’clock p.m. Yet many 
single ladies who work here on the Hill 
have to go to those lots to get to their 
cars at night. Most of you Members 
know of the frequent loiterers. My at- 
tention has just been called to the fact 
that only last week a Member of Con- 
gress who had his car parked between 
the 2 office buildings came back to 
find that the front of his car had been 
jacked up and 2 wheels carried off. Not 
only that, but there are many other 
incidents which have occurred around 
here to indicate that proper supervision 
has not been given. 

In voicing these facts it was related 
to the committee that the present chief 
of police was a retired member of the 
Metropolitan Police Force. May I say 
again that I was not acquainted with 
the gentleman. But certainly it sound- 
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ed like someone who was taking his job 
rather easily. I feel that with the type 
of high-caliber young men we have here, 
many of whom are not here for a long 
period of time, we needed an active man 
who wanted to keep the job that he had, 
and run it properly, instead of someone 
who had retired and was just waiting 
for a period of time until he could re- 
tire finally, or one who would go back 
to his regular job any time he got ready. 

Various Members agreed that some- 
thing should be done, but what could 
we do? So I offered this amendment to 
point up the situation. It was accepted 
on that basis. 

May I say that when I offered the 
amendment I said to the subcommittee 
that if they could work this matter out 
with the present chief of police it was 
agreeable with me. Since the amend- 
ment was offered Chief Pearce has been 
to my office; not that I felt that he owed 
me anything, but I appreciated his com- 
ing so that I could relate to him the 
various criticisms that had been heard 
on every hand, particularly on this side 
of the Capitol. 

I pointed out that in my judgment 
at least he could arrange with the FBI 
to provide a few days a month of train- 
ing to these young men; that he could 
himself instruct or lecture these men, 
which he has not been doing, in small 
groups, weekly. He agreed that he 
would give attention to meeting these 
suggestions. I suggested by having a 
change in hours he could have members 
of the force about the building and at 
the parking lots in the early evening 
hours. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
we have shown what the situation is, 
that improvement is required, and in 
view of the fact of the assurance of 
Chief Pearce, personally I would have no 
objection if an amendment were of- 
fered to strike out that proviso in this 
year’s bill. I am perfectly willing to 
give an opportunity to meet these needs. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi that I have prepared 
an amendment which would strike out 
the gentleman’s proviso which was added 
to the bill in the full committee meet- 
ing, and which I opposed at that time. 
I am grateful to the distinguished gen- 
tleman for his announcement that he 
will support this proposed amendment, 
particularly since there are a great many 
important and necessary items in this 
paragraph of the bill with regard to the 
Capitol Police Board which concern the 
detectives detailed by the Metropolitan 
Police Department who are assigned to 
the galleries of the House and the other 
body; and it certainly would be a more 
orderly process if we continued with the 
original provisions in this paragraph as 
reported by the subcommittee. Further, 
I do not believe in such precipitous ac- 
tion as is called for with regard to Chief 
Pearce. 

I wish to thank the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. Of course, I 
could offer the amendment as a new 
section where it would not be subject to 
R: hoine of order. I do not intend to do 

a 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to add my thanks, from this side, 
for the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say again 
that my purpose in offering this was to 
point up the fact that unless we had 
such proper supervision the Congress 
was not helpless to bring it about. My 
further purpose was to bring about the 
needed changes. Expressing my own 
willingness to accept the amendment, I 
do so relying on the representations of 
Chief Pearce that these matters will be 
remedied. Unless something is done we 
may wake up with another very serious 
crime in our midst. If they can steal 
the front wheels off a Member’s car be- 
tween the two office buildings and no- 
body hears about it until the Member 
reports it the next day, it has reached 
serious proportions. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. It is quite apparent to 
those of us on the subcommittee that, 
while it is a patronage force, we have 
very intelligent men up here. We have 
about 35 men who make up the core of 
the force. But it is quite apparent to 
us that it is quite impossible to give 
them what the Metropolitan Police 
have, three months of specialized train- 
ing. The main thing we have to have 
up here, in my opinion, is on-the-job 
training. That requires the Chief of 
the Capitol Police to be on the job all 
the time that he is here, visiting each 
station around the Capitol and talking 
to the boys. They are smart; they can 
understand. Largely their job is not 
chasing criminals, it is being diplomatic 
and keeping things in order here. The 
key to it is having a Chief of Police that 
is on the job and working with his boys 
all day long. That is the point we are 
trying to get at. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I add to that 
that it is my own observation, and I re- 
flect the opinion of many people who 
have talked to me, including members 
of the Appropriations Committee when 
this bill was being considered, that the 
allocation of a number of policemen, 
from the period of about 5 o’clock to 8 
or 8:30 around the buildings and on the 
lots, with some of these cars they have, 
patrolling the area at night, something 
heretofore lacking, would prevent these 
things that haye happened; and much 
worse could happen unless we do some- 
thing along that line. That would be 
easy to do. 

Mr, HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I am happy to hear that 
the gentleman from Mississippi has 
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agreed to striking that proviso from the 
bill, because it is my opinion that such 
a proviso might do great damage to the 
reputation of a fine police officer, who 
has some 35 years of great reputation 
as a member of the Police Force of the 
District of Columbia. I think it might 
be advisable for the House to look into 
the question of the rules and regulations 
under which our Capitol Police are ad- 
ministered. There may be something 
wrong with those, there may be some- 
thing wrong with the method of ap- 
pointment, there may be something 
wrong with the requirements of the time 
they spend on duty or the allocation of 
the different men to different times. 
There may be other things wrong we 
should look into. Iam happy the gentle- 
man is going to agree to this so we will 
not damage this man's reputation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say again, I 
was not acquainted with Chief Pearce. 
This certainly is not directed to him 
as an individual, but may I repeat again 
that this could become necessary in the 
future because, despite the 35 years of 
distinguished service I am sure he has, 
when a man reaches the age of retire- 
ment and could retire some place, it is 
mighty easy for him to take this as just 
a sideline and not give it the attention 
that a man who is hired for the job, 
dependent upon it, would give it. 

If you read the Washington Star, 
when he was asked about this he said 
it made no difference to him. I would 
say that it should make some difference 
to any man in charge of the police force, 
The Chief has since assured me it is im- 
portant, that it does make a difference 
to him, and he will do something about 
it. But I do not want somebody coming 
here just to graze after a long and dis- 
tinguished service some place else. I 
am relying on him, but if we do not get 
action from him certainly we need to do 
something in the future to get it. 

Mr. HYDE. I understand Captain 
Pearce is not retired, he is still on the 
active force. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is what I have 
learned. ; 

Mr. HYDE. Does not the gentleman 
from Mississippi feel that the person 
who is over the Chief, whoever in this 
body is over the Chief of Police, should 
order improvements to be immediately 
put into effect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say I think 
this amendment being offered and 
adopted will go a long way to give us 
some improvement, and I have been 
assured that we will have such improve- 
ment. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for his 
attitude in this matter. I have known 
Chief Pearce for a good many years. 
He is a fine gentleman and an excellent 
police officer. I think basically all of us 
would admit that on Capitol Hill the 
problem is the system even more than 
the individual. I am happy to know 
that he conferred this morning with the 
gentleman who is now addressing us and 
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I feel that this matter will be worked 
out. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I, too, wish 
to join my colleagues in congratulating 
the gentleman from Mississippi for his 
fairness and his consideration with refer- 
ence to this particular line that he in- 
serted in this section of the bill. I know 
the gentleman from Mississippi wants to 
do what we all want to do and that is to 
have as good a Capitol Police Force as 
possible here. I am satisfied the gentle- 
man from Mississippi through his sug- 
gestions and recommendations will help 
to benefit the police force that we have 
here on the Hill. As I say, Chief Pearce 
is not retired. Of course, as is well 
known he is on leave here and loaned 
to us here on Capitol Hill as Chief of our 
Capitol Police Force. As the gentleman 
from Mississippi has stated, he has had 
35 years of excellent service on the 
Metropolitan Police Force starting as a 
private and through civil service com- 
petitive examinations rising until now he 
has achieved the civil-service status of a 
deputy chief of the Metropolitan Police 
Force. I am satisfied that this little 
discussion we have had here today and 
through the wording that has been put 
into this bill by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, and as a result of some of the 
advice that has been given to all of us 
here by the gentleman, it will go a long 
way to restore the kind of service we 
want. Again, I compliment the gentle- 
man for bringing this matter to our at- 
tention and I thank him most sincerely 
for his fairness and kind and thoughtful 
consideration for the present occupant 
of this position. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Chairman, may I say in con- 
clusion, certainly this was not meant to 
be personal with reference to Chief 
Pearce because, as I have stated, I did 
not know him personally previous to this 
time. I accept the statements made here 
about his long and distinguished service 
on the city police force. Also, when this 
amendment was offered, I had been told 
by members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that he was retired. Subse- 
quently, it developed that he was not re- 
tired. But, this amendment was sent up 
when I had every reason to believe he 
was retired and that action was not di- 
rected to him as an individual. But, cer- 
tainly, the head of our Capitol Police 
should not be somebody who can retire 
somewhere else and just be here mark- 
ing time, so to speak. He must do a job 
here; as the fact developed that he was 
not retired and, as I say, he has told me 
that he can meet these problems which 
certainly do exist, under the circum- 
stances, I would have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has consumed 14 
minutes. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask someone on the com- 
mittee whether there are funds in this 
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bill to provide for remodeling of the 
Congressional Hotel? 

Mr. NORRELL. Yes, there are funds 
in this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the subcommittee would be op- 
posed to an amendment which I am pre- 
pared to offer to provide that no funds 
be expended for remodeling the Congres- 
sional Hotel until the new House Office 
Building is ready for occupancy? It 
does not seem to me to be good business 
to spend a lot of money remodeling the 
Congressional Hotel and move a substan- 
tial number of Members of the House to 
that structure, separated as it is from 
all of the other facilities incidental to 
the operation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Why not wait until after the 
new office building is completed before 
doing that? 

Mr. NORRELL. The decision as to 
the remodeling is under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission and not under the 
jurisdiction of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Therefore, it would be impossi- 
ble for me to agree to such an amend- 
ment as is suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. As a member of the 
House Office Building Commission, I 
trust the gentleman will not offer such 
an amendment. Of course, we are con- 
scious of the fact that it might cause 
temporarily some embarrassment or 
some inconvenience, rather, for some 
Members. As I stated, I trust the dis- 
tinguished gentleman will not offer such 
an amendment. Our distinguished 
Speaker is the Chairman of the House 
Office Building Commission. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AucHIncLoss] is also a 
member, as well as myself. We do not 
want to cause any embarrassment or 
inconvenience to any Member, but we 
do not think that any limitation of this 
character should be imposed upon us, 
because we must have flexibility to work 
out what is best and proper. If you do 
that you will embarrass the Commission 
to the extent that we will be restricted 
and we may not accomplish what we 
want to. 

Mr. GROSS. I have every respect for 
the Speaker and for the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], but there is going 
to be a lot of inconvenience for Mem- 
bers who are moved into this hotel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, the House 
has committed itself to build a New House 
Office Building, and also to repair the 
Old House Office Building, and also for 
the acquisition of property adjacent to 
those two buildings. We are trying to 
work it out whereby we can repair the 
Old House Office Building, get that out 
of the way, and then go to the New House 
Office Building and at the same time 
carry on the building of the new office 
building. 
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Mr. GROSS. I know exactly what you 
are out to do. 

Mr. VINSON. If you do what we have 
in mind it would increase the program 
for at least 2 or 3 years. We donot want 
to do that. We want to get along in an 
orderly way and try to make these im- 
provements which are demanded. Your 
responsibility as a Member of the House 
requires that you have more space in 
your office to carry on your business, 

Mr, GROSS. No. I do not need it. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, some Members 
have more work than the gentleman, but 
he himself needs more space. 

Mr. GROSS. No;Idonot. I did not 
vote for your New House Office Building 
and the gentleman knows I did not vote 
for it. Furthermore, I am not about to 
be made happy by being moved into that 
hotel. I tell you that. 

Mr. VINSON. It all depends when 
this goes through whether you will be 
moved. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
me assurance that I will not be moved? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I could not do 
that, because that would not be proper. 
We do not intend to do it all at one time. 
We are trying to put a garage in there. 
We are trying to take into consideration 
one job at a time, and then use for the 
time being the Congressional Hotel. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. TIyield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Would the gentleman 
from Iowa permit me to remind the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] that the costs of this whole proj- 
ect, including the new additional House 
Office Building, the remodeling of the 
Old House Office Building, the new cafe- 
teria in the courtyard of the New House 
Office Building, remodeling of the Con- 
gressional Hotel, and such have already 
been obligated by the end of this month 
to the extent of approximately $35 mil- 
lion. This is no time to turn around. 

I should like to point out that there 
is testimony contained in the printed 
hearings that the incoming new Mem- 
bers in the 86th Congress will be assigned 
office space in the Congressional Hotel. 
The gentleman from Iowa has such sen- 
iority that he should practically be able 
to pick out his own spot in either the 
available part of the Old House Office 
Building or in the New House Office 
Building. 

Mr. VINSON. I am grateful to the 
gentleman from New York for calling 
that to my attention. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently I have as- 
surance from the gentleman from New 
York that I did not get from the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, the record will show 
that I stood almost alone in my opposi- 
tion 2 or 3 years ago to the spending of 
millions of dollars for the construction 
of a new House Office Building and re- 
modeling of the present structures. My 
attempts to economize then were unsuc- 
cessful and there is little reason to be- 
lieve I will have any more success today. 

I am reliably informed that with the 
funds appropriated in this bill that the 
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total. made available thus far for the 
new House Office Building, remodeling 
and land acquisition will total some $88 
million. 

That is a sad commentary on spend- 
ing by the House in this day when we are 
confronted with deficit spending that 
will carry the Federal debt to near the 
$300 billion mark. I am opposed to this 
kind of spending and let the record 
show it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
again expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me a minute or two? 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. I wish to finish the 
statement I was making to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. As I said, the Speaker 
is not able to be here to take part in this 
debate, so he requested me to be on the 
floor to answer any questions Members 
might raise. 

It is my understanding that the new 
Members will have quarters that will be 
made available in the Congressional 
Hotel. It will therefore not cause any 
inconvenience to the Members now serv- 
ing in the House. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. When is it intended 
to commence remodeling operations on 
the Old House Office Building? 

Mr. VINSON. The First Street wing 
will be the one to be remodeled to com- 
mence with. Here is what Mr. Stewart 
said: 

The plan is to house 75 or 80 new Con- 
gressmen in the Congressional Hotel; to va- 
cate suites in the First Street wing of the 
present Old House Office Building and then 
start the remodeling of that wing. 


Frankly, I do not know whether that 
is going to take my office or not. 

Mr. VURSELL. Will work begin this 
year or next year? 

Mr. VINSON. It will begin some time 
this year. 

If the House will bear with the Com- 
mission and not try to embarass us, we 
will do the best we can to see that the 
least inconvenience possible is caused 
any Member. We are going to try to 
work out some plan that will be of no 
real inconvenience to any Member of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens if there 
are not 80 new Members? 

Mr. VINSON. The Clerk advised me 
that the record shows there is an aver- 
age of about 80 new Members each Con- 
gress. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr, WIER. Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to have a word to say about this provi- 
sion, regarding the taking over of the 
Congressional Hotel. I notice in this 
appropriation before us today an addi- 
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tional $22 million for this made work 
project in progress around the Capitol 
grounds here. 

I think the entire membership is fa- 
miliar with my position last year, but 
I want to remind the Commission as rep- 
resented here by the gentleman from 
Georgia, that in the first place this hotel 
was taken over without any knowledge, 
on my part at least and most of the 
House membership, 2 years ago. The 
thing that disturbs me is how this Com- 
mission takes over all this property and 
makes these purchases without anybody 
knowing about it except possibly the Ap- 
propriations Committee and this Com- 
mission of three. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. Tyield. 

Mr. VINSON. All the authority the 
Commission has is given to it by Con- 
gress. The House knows what we are 
doing. Mr. Stewart, the Architect, filed 
a report with the Speaker. We can act 
only under authority vested in us by law. 

Mr. WIER. Let me add that last year 
was the first indication that was brought 
to this House that the Congressional 
Hotel had been purchased, I have an 
interest in that; I live there. The thing 
that disturbs me about this whole affair 
is that there has been so much secrecy. 

Mr. VINSON. I am certainly sorry 
the gentleman is disturbed. However, 
we can do only what is authorized by law. 
We were authorized to acquire property 
adjacent to the House Office Building. 
We have acquired property adjacent to 
the House Office Building, and we could 
not have done it, could not have had any 
appropriation to do it unless the House 
were conscious of the fact. 

Mr. WIER. Then I would like to know 
where there is this great demand that 
has been spoken of. I think I have made 
my position clear; I think I did it last 
year. If we are going to be forced to 
have additional office space, leave me 
have my present two office rooms on the 
fourth floor, or why not make a bedroom 
out of the additional space as long as you 
are intent on making me vacate my quar- 
ters in the Congressional Hotel? I have 
no use for a third office unless to store 
my Congressional trunks or something 
like that. I see no need for this three- 
man Commission to have taken over the 
Congressional Hotel under any circum- 
stances. It just does not make sense 
to me. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time on 
this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CAPITOL POLICE BOARD 

To enable the Capitol Police Board to 
provide additional protection for the Capitol 
Buildings and Grounds, including the Sen- 
ate and House Office Buildings and the 
Capitol Power Plant, $89,236. Such sum 
shall be expended only for payment for 
salaries and other expenses of personnel 
detailed from the Metropolitan Police of 
the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized and directed to make such de- 
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tails upon the request of the Board. Per- 
sonnel so detailed shall, during the period of 
such detail, serve under the direction and 
instructions of the Board and is authorized 
to exercise the same authority as members 
of such Metropolitan Police and members 
of the Capitol Police and to perform such 
other duties as may be assigned by the 
Board, Reimbursement for salaries and 
other expenses of such detail personnel shall 
be made to the government of the District 
of Columbia, and any sums so reimbursed 
shall be credited to the appropriation or 
appropriations from which such salaries and 
expenses are payable and shall be available 
for all the purposes thereof: Provided, That 
any person detailed under the authority of 
this paragraph or under similar authority 
in the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1942, and the Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1940, from the Metropolitan Police 
of the District of Columbia shall be deemed 
a member of such Metropolitan Police dur- 
ing the period or periods of any such detail 
for all purposes of rank, pay, allowances, 
privileges, and benefits to the same extent 
as though such detail had not been made, 
and at the termination thereof any such 
person who was a member of such police on 
July 1, 1940, shall have a status with respect 
to rank, pay, allowances, privileges, and ben- 
efits which is not less than the status of 
such person in such police at the end of 
such detail: Provided further, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are directed to pay the lieutenants detailed 
under the authority of this paragraph the 
same salary as that paid in fiscal year 1955 
plus $625 each and such increases in basic 
compensation as may be subsequently pro- 
vided by law so long as these positions are 
held by the present incumbents and that 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are directed to pay the deputy chief 
detailed under the authority of this para- 
graph the same salary as that paid in fiscal 
year 1956 plus $600 and such increases in 
basic compensation as may be subsequently 
provided by law so long as this position is 
held by the present incumbent: Provided 
further, That after September 1, 1958, no 
part of these funds may be used for payment 
of any salary to any Chief of Capitol Police 
who has been detailed from the Metropolitan 
Police Force or any other police force, 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. HYDE. I will withhold the point 
of order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to address the 
Committee of the Whole in connection 
with the proposed amendment which I 
discussed a while ago with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. I now have that 
amendment at the Clerk’s desk and it 
would if adopted strike out the Whitten 
proviso beginning in line 18 down to and 
including line 22, page 10, of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Since everyone present now seems to 
be in complete agreement with regard 
to the situation, if the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HYDE] 
would withdraw his point of order upon 
the assurances of the author of this pro- 
viso, the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], we should 
then adopt the amendment which I now 
have at the Clerk’s desk to strike out the 
proviso to which I have referred. 
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Mr. HYDE. The gentleman from New 
York then assures the committee that 
the full committee on appropriations is 
in agreement with the amendment that 
the gentleman will offer? 

Mr. ROONEY. So far asI know. The 
committee has 50 members. I do assure 
the gentleman from Maryland that the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. NORRELL], chairman of the sub- 
committee, and all the members of the 
subcommittee will accept the amendment 
which is presently at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, with that 
understanding I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROONEY: On 
page 10, strike out the proviso beginning in 
line 18 down to and including line 22. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the subcommittee we accept 
the amendment in view of the under- 
standings reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I request this time to 
direct a question to the gentleman who 
is handling this bill or someone else who 
is qualified to answer, and that is about 
this Congressional Hotel that we have 
just been talking about. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to say that I am one of those who 
is opposed to all of this unnecessary 
expenditure of funds for this new faced 
building program and all of this ad- 
ditional space. I do not think we need 
it. Now, I understand—and this is my 
particular question—that in connection 
with this project we are going to have a 
new tunnel from the Congressional Hotel 
over to the Capitol, and I would like to 
know if that is true. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is correct, I will 
say to the gentleman, that we are going 
to have a new tunnel, but from the Con- 
gressional Hotel to the Old House Office 
Building. 

Mr. COLMER. My next question is 
this: My understanding is that the Con- 
gressional Hotel will be used only tem- 
porarily until the New House Office 
Building is constructed, and if that be 
true, then why go to all of the expense of 
digging a new tunnel from these tempor- 
ary quarters over to the Capitol, when it 
is only going to be used temporarily? I 
am assuming that is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. As a member of the 
House Office Building Commission, I will 
state to the gentleman that I think it 
will be at least 4 to 4% years before we 
can move into the New House Office 
Building. It will take about that length 
of time to build it and get it in condi- 
tion so that the Members can occupy 
it. In the meantime, the Members would 
have to have some place to carry on their 
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official duties, and the Congressional 
Hotel will be used. And, it will have to be 
remodeled to meet the requirements, and 
I assure the gentleman that economy is 
going to be the guideline in the modi- 
fying of the building. But, the Mem- 
bers must have some place, or else you 
willl have to let the old House Office 
Building stand until the new building 
is finished. 

Mr, COLMER. I do not think the 
gentleman answered my question, I am 
assuming now that the Congressional 
Hotel has already been purchased, 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. COLMER. And that you are going 
to go ahead with the plans. What I am 
getting at is why the necessity for this 
enormous expenditure—and it is enor- 
mous in some people’s minds—to con- 
struct a tunnel for use on a temporary 
basis. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is not at all an 
enormous expenditure. The total esti- 
mated cost of the alteration of the 79 
two-room suites in the Congressional 
Hotel plus the cost of the tunnel comes 
to $225,000. 

Mr. COLMER. Well, that is still a 
lot of money in some people's books. 
But my point is this, that you now have 
a tunnel from the Old House Office 
Building. The Old House Office Build- 
ing is only about 40 or 50 feet away from 
the Congressional Hotel, and we are go- 
ing to spend all of that money just to 
get across the street. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
distinguished gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, may I say that there is necessity 
for this tunnel, not only with regard to 
the new Members, whose suites would be 
located in the Congressional Hotel, and 
their coming over to the Old House 
Office Building by the new tunnel and 
proceeding by the old tunnel to the 
Capitol, but for the reason that the 
first floor of the Congressional Hotel, 
and the basement, and the basement 
garage area are to be used by the House 
Folding Room, and that occupancy 
would necessitate the use of the new 
short tunnel for hand trucks and the 
cartage of printed matter between the 
Congressional Hotel and both House 
Office Buildings and the Capitol. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BOLAND. I think the question 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
propounds is a good question. I agree 
with him. I cannot understand why you 
have to build a tunnel from the Congres- 
sional Hotel to the Capitol. Is that what 
is going to be done? 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
please yield to me, the new tunnel is to 
be built from the Congressional Hotel, 
across the street to the Old House Office 
Building. 

Mr. BOLAND. That clears it up. All 
we are going to do is to build a tunnel 
from the Congressional Hotel over to the 
sown Epes Office Building; is that cor- 
rec 

Mr. VINSON. That is all. 
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Mr. ROONEY. May I further say that 
this tunnel, even without regard to the 
use of the Congressional Hotel for the 
next 4 or 5 years, will still be useful for 
the reason that Members will be able to 
proceed from the remodeled Old House 
Office Building via the tunnel to the park- 
ing space at the Congressional Hotel. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
still against the tunnel and the whole 
program. We here should set an example 
for economy rather than spending un- 
necessary funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The foregoing amounts under “Capitol 


Police” shall be disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just arrived cn 
the scene; not that any messengers were 
sent for my aid, or anything of that 
sort. But I should like to take another 
minute of your time in connection with 
this matter of the Congressional Hotel. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say. this. 
Yesterday the other body, in acquiring 
additional real estate for the future de- 
velopment of Government facilities in 
the Hill area, went to some great pains 
and considerable expense to buy every- 
thing for several square blocks with the 
exception of a small hotel which has 
been for many years serving adequately 
and well the Members of the other body, 
their families, their friends, their din- 
ner partners, and so forth. That other 
body is famous for taking care of itself, 
and my compliments and commenda- 
tions to them. We on this side of the 
Capitol are notoriously derelict in that 
regard. 

A number of years ago, before the Ko- 
rean war, when the old beloved gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Sabath, was here, 
elaborate plans were made for the con- 
struction on the Hill of apartment fa- 
cilities at going rates, under lease and 
contract management in a businesslike 
way, for Members of the other body and 
this body, if they saw fit to make use of 
those living facilities. 

We have torn down about everything 
within IRBM range of the Capitol as far 
as living facilities are concerned, and 
eating facilities, and, if you must, liquid 
facilities of various types and kinds 
which many people find necessary. 
That does not include me, but I do not 
hold it against anybody. 

This Congressional Hotel has become 
in the several years it has been there 

,an integral part of the conduct of busi- 
ness and necessary social activities of 
the House of Representatives. I believe 
it is necessary and essential. Many, 
many of your friends come and stay 
there. There must be 30 or 40 Members 
and their families living there. There 
are 3 or 4 times that many who “bach” 
there when their families have gone 
home or have not arrived early in the 
year. Many luncheons and dinners are 
held there for the convenience of the 
Members by people who have a right to 
come here and enlist their aid and sup- 
port for projects they think are of value. 
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It is convenient. It is essential. It is 
necessary for all of those very purposes. 

Finally, why in the world must we tear 
the “innards” out of the Old House Office 
Building, starting in a few months? 
Why? What is so absolutely necessary, 
with the whole Hill torn apart? The 
word is, “There are a couple of places 
we are not working on, so let us go and 
tear them apart.” Why cannot this Old 
House Office Building be left as it is for 
a while? I am satisfied with my quar- 
ters there. If they insist I have to have 
three rooms, why do they not let me 
alone for a couple of years, until you 
finish this third House Office Building? 
If I need a bathroom over there in the 
Old House Office Building, which appar- 
ently I do not need at all—I have been 
doing all right for 10 years, however 
long I have been here—I am not particu- 
larly keen about keeping a commode in 
my office. It would be very embarras- 
sing, and it is embarrassing to the men 
in the New House Office Building. 

Isubmit, Mr. Chairman, that this Con- 
gressional Hotel building and its facilities 
of all kinds now belongs to the Govern- 
ment and should be considered by us as 
part of the operation of this House for 
all the purposes for which we have been 
utilizing it for the convenience of the 
Members. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PILCHER. Does not the gentle- 
man remember that when we appropri- 
ated the money to start the construction 
of this new building the gentleman on 
the committee from Georgia agreed there 
would be no money spent on the reno- 
vation of the Old House Office Building 
or the Congressional Hotel until the com- 
pletion of the New House Office Building? 

Mr. FLOOD. I was as assured of that 
as I am of the integrity of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, which is great. I 
understood from him that all of this 
business would not be done until this 
third House Office Building was com- 
pleted. Many of us need this place over 
there for many reasons, and I do not 
think we should touch it. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been interested 
in this debate. I live at the Congres- 
sional Hotel. I am not the only Mem- 
ber of this body who lives at the Con- 
gressional Hotel. We have been told 
that we are to be kicked out of our home 
when this session is over, and that then 
the Congressional Hotel will be turned 
into offices, at least 3 years before the 
new House Office Building is erected. 

I expect to be back in the next Con- 
gress. Unless there is some good reason 
for it, I think the convenience and the 
comfort and I might say the necessities 
of some of the Members living at the 
Congressional Hotel should be taken into 
consideration. I say necessities. I like 
to work. I am not boasting of the fact 
that I am a hard worker because I like 
to work. That is my joy of living. I 
live at the Congressional Hotel because 
I can work 7 days a week and I can 
work until midnight at my office and 5 
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minutes after I quit my work I am in my 
bed at the Congressional Hotel. I do 
not know where I am going to go so that 
I will have the same facilities. Yes, I 
can do less work, I can spend hours of 
the time I wish to give to my job travel- 
ing to and from my office, but if I wish 
to put in the time to do the best job I 
am able should I be stopped because 
3 or more years before the new office 
building is up the workers start ripping 
up my home? Perhaps I should not 
talk about this because I have a personal 
interest, but I am going to talk all the 
more strongly because I do have that 
personal interest and that interest is 
shared by my constituents who expect 
me to give them my service to the utmost 
of my ability. I think I am talking for 
every Member who lives at the Congres- 
sional, all for the same reason as is my 
motivation, that they may put in full 
time at the job and the better serve 
their constituents and the Nation. 

When the new House Office Building 
will be completed no one can say with 
any degree of certainty. When I came 
to Washington in 1949, they were start- 
ing work on the site of the New Senate 
Office Building. That was 9 years ago, 
and the New Senate Office Building is 
not yet ready for occupancy. It may be, 
but I doubt it, that the new House Office 
Building will be completed and turned 
over for occupancy by the Members in 
the year 1961 or 1962. Why, in common- 
sense, and in consideration of the 30 or 
40 Members of this body who live there, 
cannot the Congressional Hotel be left 
undisturbed until the new building is 
up? 

It has been my home for a number of 
years. Its proximity to my office has 
enabled me to do a much better job for 
my constituents than would have been 
possible if I had been forced to spend a 
considerable portion of each day and 
night fighting traffic to get to and from 
my office. 

What is true in my case is true in the 
case of many of my colleagues. Now it 
is proposed to throw us out, literally on 
the street, because there are not avail- 
able accommodations in this area, and 
it is a case of either going on the street 
or moving to the suburbs. For what 
purpose is this being done? The pur- 
pose is to turn the hotel into offices for 
new Members of the Congress so that 
suites of three rooms in a portion of the 
old Office Building can be made for the 
greater accommodation of some Mem- 
bers now occupying two-room suites. 

If it were merely a matter of per- 
sonal interest to the Members who are 
now living at the Congressional Hotel, 
it might be decided on the issue of pref- 
erence. That is, that preference should 
be given to the Members desiring three- 
room suites in priority to Members de- 
siring some place to call home. But 
this issue goes much further. As the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLtoop] has so well said, the 
Congressional Hotel is an established in- 
stitution in the functioning of the Con- 
gress of the United States and especially 
of the House of Representatives. 

There is scarcely a day that there are 
not meetings of constituents, of State 
and national organizations, held at the 
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Congressional Hotel convenient for the 
attendance of Members of the Congress. 
It is the only place in the area where a 
group desiring to meet with its Con- 
gressmen can do so at luncheon, and the 
Members of Congress can attend within 
reach of either Senate or House on the 
ringing of the gong for arollcall. These 
men and women who come to Washing- 
ton on legislative matters in which they 
are interested have a right to see and 
talk with their Representatives in the 
Congress, and it does not seem to me 
gracious on our part to make it more 
difficult to see us. 

The Congressional Hotel is now the 
property of the Federal Government. 
There will be time enough to convert it 
into offices when the new House Office 
Building is completed. Until that time 
comes, it would seem to me in the pub- 
lic interest, as well as in the personal 
interest of the Members living at the 
Congressional Hotel, that the present 
arrangement should continue. 

Mine is a very busy office, as all my 
constituents know who have visited it. 
We are crowded for space and we could 
use more, but I can certainly get along, 
and the efficiency of my office will not 
suffer, for another 3 or 4 or 5 years, or 
however long it may be, until the trans- 
formation can come in an orderly 
manner. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
criticizing those who have made the 
plans, but I do think that the plans have 
been entered into through inadvertent 
failure to consider all phases. For one 
I do not relish an eviction without a 
hearing. 

Just one other thought, Mr. Chair- 
man, and Iam through. We are now in 
a period of recession. There is growing 
unemployment in Washington as well as 
in other cities and sections of the coun- 
try. I wonder if this is the time, not 
only to throw the Members of the Con- 
gress who live at the Congressional out 
of their homes, but also to throw out of 
employment the present staff of the 
Congressional Hotel. This staff is com- 
posed of many fine men and women. 
There is not a finer group of hotel work- 
ers in all the world. Many of them have 
been with the hotel since its erection or 
shortly afterward. It will be difficult 
in these times for them quickly to find 
new jobs. Things may be different at 
the time the new building is completed. 
The period of growing unemployment 
then may have come to a happy termina- 
tion. Why at this time, and with the 
completion of the new office building so 
far away, we should rush forward with 
the present plan is beyond my power to 
understand. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize to a certain 
extent I am wasting my time and your 
time by discussing what ought to be 
done with the Old House Office Building, 
the Congressional Hotel, and the new 
building because it is going to be done 
nevertheless. However, while I do not 
have a personal interest such as my 
colleague who has just preceded me, my 
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conscience will not permit me to sit idly 
by and see $70 million of the taxpayers’ 
money wasted on this New House Office 
Building. I claim to have a little better 
than average knowledge of the work of 
a Congressional office. I started 39 years 
ago in the Old House Office Building, 
beating a typewriter. I did it for 10 
years. I understand the needs of the 
secretarial force as well as the needs of 
the Member, himself. We operated for 
several years with one office room and in 
the spring we had dozens of mail bags of 
garden seed in there with us. We did 
need 2 rooms but now we do have the 2 
rooms. I assure you that when you get 
3 rooms with the addition of a third 
building, there will be a move on to have 
4 rooms and a growing demand for more 
and more clerks to put in the additional 
rooms. This is just part of the whole 
picture that is not going toend. Letme 
present to you the very simple and rela- 
tively inexpensive solution to this prob- 
lem. We already own the Congressional 
Hotel, as I understand it, so there is no 
need to talk about whether we ought to 
buy it or not. Let us take the Congres- 
sional Hotel and put all of the service 
units there—the barber shop, the fold- 
ing room, the hairdressers, the cafete- 
ria, the stationery room, and everything 
not directly connected with the opera- 
tion of the office of a Member of Con- 
gress, and I will guarantee you that 
would provide enough additional space 
in the two present buildings for all of 
those who think they need more room. 
In my private practice of law, it was not 
too difficult for me to go a block away 
for lunch or to go a block or 2 to park 
my car or to go 2 blocks to do something 
else, and it is not unreasonable to pre- 
sume that we could easily walk across 
the street to the Congressional Hotel for 
incidental services. When we contem- 
plate all of the space that is now being 
used in the Old and New House Office 
Buildings for activities which could be 
carried on in the Congressional Hotel, 
and serve the purpose just as well, there 
could be little question but that a new 
$70 million office building is not needed. 

I share the feeling of my colleague 
from Pennsylvania that I do not need a 
private bathroom in my office. I was 15 
years old before we had one in the 
house and I can get along very well with 
one down the hall from my office as we 
now have it in the Old House Office 
Building 


ing. And in the remaining I want to 
repeat that in my opinion, based on 
many years as a secretary and a Con- 
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gressman, there is no need for a third 

office building particularly, so long as 

we own the Congressional Hotel and can 
put our various service units over there. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am in accord 
with the gentleman’s views, but can the 
gentleman suggest the kind of an 
amendment that may be offered at this 
stage to carry out his proposal? I am 
opposed to the entire expenditure. It is 
extravagant and unnecessary. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This 
whole thing has been handled in such 
manner that like so many Members of 
this House I do not know what is going 
on and I do not know what amendment 
would be appropriate at this time. I 
will have to leave that to you men like 
yourself with far greater legislative ex- 
perience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ros- 
ston] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY, CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT, ADDITIONAL HOUSE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING 
To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 

under the direction of the House Office Bulld- 

ing Commission, to continue to provide for 
the acquisition of property, construction and 
equipment of an additional fireproof office 
building for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and other changes and improve- 
ments, authorized by the Additional House 

Office Building Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 41, 42), 

$22,500,000, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
14, line 24, strike the period after the figure 
“$22,500,000” and insert a comma and the 
following: “Provided, That none of the funds 
herein or hereafter appropriated shall be used 
for the purpose of remodeling the Congres- 
sional Hotel until the House Office Building 
presently under construction is occupied.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and that the word “hereafter” makes 
it such. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is a limitation on an appropriation bill 
and that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Gross] attempts to limit the 
power of the Congress in the future to 
appropriate. Therefore it is legislation, 
and the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
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mack, having assumed the chair, Mr. 
WALTER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13066, had directed him to report 
the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr, NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
the amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 12428) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGES ACROSS THE POTOMAC 
RIVER IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 6306) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to construct two 4-lane 
bridges to replace the existing 14th 
Street or Highway Bridge across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes,” 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the Managers on the part 
of the House may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1947) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6306) to amend the Act entitled “An Act 
authorizing and directing the Commissioners 
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of the District of Columbia to construct two 
four-lane bridges to replace the existing 14th 
Street or highway bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “(a) by striking ‘$7,000,000’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$16,000,000’; and 
(b) by immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end of such section a semicolon 
and the following: ‘except that the provi- 
sions of section 6 of such Act of 1906 shall 
not apply.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMES C. Davis, 

JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

ALAN BIBLE, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
&t the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6306) to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing and 
directing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to construct two four-lane 
bridges to replace the existing Fourteenth 
Street or Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The first section of the act of July 16, 
1946 (60 Stat. 566), authorized the construc- 
tion of two four-lane bridges across the 
Potomac River to replace the older structure 
known as the Fourteenth Street or Highway 
Bridge, at a cost not to exceed $7,000,000. 
The final cost for the construction of the 
first of these two bridges amounted to ap- 
proximately $6,800,000, or substantially the 
amount authorized by such act for the con- 
struction of both bridges. 

The House bill amends the first section of 
such act to require that a bascule-span 
bridge be constructed to replace the south- 
bound Fourteenth Street Highway Bridge 
across the Potomac River, and by increasing 
the Hmitation on the cost of constructing 
both bridges from $7,000,000 to $17,500,000, 
of which $1,500,000 represents the estimated 
cost of providing a bascule span in the pro- 
posed bridge. 

The Senate amendment provides for the 
elimination of the bascule-span requirement 
contained in the House bill, and authorizes 
$16,000,000 for constructing both bridges, 
thus eliminating the additional $1,500,000 in 
the House bill representing the estimated 
cost of providing a bascule span in the pro- 
posed bridge. 

The proposed conference substitute, like 
the Senate amendment, would not require a 
bascule span in the bridge, and would au- 
thorize a total of $16,000,000 for construction 
of the bridges. The proposed conference 
substitute would also amend the act of July 
16, 1946, to exempt from application to such 
act section 6 of the act of March 23, 1906 
{commonly referred to as the Bridge Act of 
1906, relating to time Hmitations on com- 
mencement and completion of bridges. 

The conferees are keenly aware of the 
great importance of maintaining the navi- 
gability of the Nation’s waterways. The 
Potomac River is a key feature of the Na- 
tion’s system of navigable streams. Accord- 
ingly, it is desired that the Corps of Engi- 
neers, in acting on any application for a 
navigation permit for the southbound Four- 
teenth Street Highway Bridge, give serious 
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weight to the requirements for vertical clear- 
ance by existing navigation. 
James C. Davis, 
Jorn T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST 
LAWS TO ORGANIZED PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM SPORTS 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 595 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10378) to limit the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws so as to exempt certain aspects of 
designated professional team sports, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 minutes at this time; and at 
the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 595 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
10378, a bill to limit the applicability of 
the antitrust laws to certain designated 
professional team sports. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule and 2 
hours of general debate. 

The bill proposes that the antitrust 
laws be limited in their application to 
the designated professional team sports 
of baseball, basketball, ice hockey, and 
football. It might be noted here that the 
bill covers only team sports and not 
individual sports such as boxing. The 
bill provides that the antitrust laws shall 
not apply to these four organized pro- 
fesisonal team sports regarding con- 
tracts, agreements, courses of conduct, 
or other activities among teams, or 
groups of teams, where it is reasonably 
necessary to maintain the following: 

First, the equalization of competitive 
playing strength—such as giving the 
first choice of drafting the players to the 
weaker teams to prevent the richer 
teams from buying the better players 
and making the competition perhaps 
one-sided; 

Second, the right to operate within 
specified geographic areas—the reason 
for this being to prevent too many teams 
from operating in a given area which 
could cause serious economic damage to 
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the team, or teams, already operating 
in the particular area; 

Third, the preservation of public con- 
fidence in the honesty in sports contests; 
such as the right of a league president 
or commissioner to discharge players 
who throw contests, accept bribes, or bet 
on contests in which they are engaged. 
Strict enforcement of these are most 
necessary to maintain public confidence; 
and 

Fourth, the regulation of telecasting 
and other broadcasting rights. This is 
believed necessary in order to limit the 
telecasting and broadcasting of games 
within a given radius of the site of the 
game being played so as to prevent pos- 
sible lowering of the game's gate receipts. 

Baseball has been exempted from the 
antitrust laws since 1890 when the 
Supreme Court so ruled. The other 
named sports have been held to be sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws. This bill 
would place all four under such laws with 
the exception of the aforementioned 
“reasonably necessary” clauses. 

Mr. Speaker, as will be noted this is an 
open rule. I am aware of the fact that 
a substitute bill be offered, the Walter- 
Keating-Miller-Harris _ bill. Coming 
from the State of Massachusetts, where 
we have one of the big league clubs, I 
have been contacted by Mr. Tom Yaw- 
key, one of Boston’s civic-minded gentle- 
man, owner of the Boston Red Sox, and 
he has assured me that the substitute 
should prevail. I have also been con- 
tacted by Lou Perrini, owner of the 
Milwaukee Braves. I have also been 
contacted by Joe Cronin, business man- 
ager of the Boston Red Sox. At noon- 
time today I had lunch with Carl Sheri- 
dan, who is the personal representative 
of the Milwaukee Braves, and he assures 
me that it is the unanimous feeling of 
the big league baseball clubs that they 
are in agreement and hope that the sub- 
stitute bill that will be offered will prevail. 

I merely say that because I have heard 
sO many people say that, being great 
lovers of baseball, the American national 
pastime, they would not want to do any- 
thing that would injure the sport of 
baseball. So, I want to assure them, for 
as many as three high executives in the 
league have been in personal contact 
with me, that they are in complete 
agreement. Although they have been 
protected themselves, they believe, in 
fairness to the other professional sports, 
that the other professional sports should 
be protected, too. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 595 so the House may 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
10378, for which ample time has been 
provided. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for his statement with re- 
spect to the baseball executives. I, too, 
have been contacted by a baseball 
executive, George Weiss, of the New York 
Yankees. He assures me that the substi- 
tute bill to be offered by the four col- 
leagues the gentleman has mentioned is 
the measure that he supports and that 
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it will protect all interested parties suf- 
ficiently. And, I go along with that, too. 
I hope to be able to make a statement on 
the substitute Walter bill a little later in 
the day. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Ithank the gentleman. 
Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I favored the rule granted 
on H. R. 10378 in committee because un- 
less legislative relief to exempt profes- 
sional team sports from the Federal 
antitrust laws is granted, professional 
football, as we know it today, will disap- 
pear. To a great extent, the organized 
professional sports of hockey and basket- 
ball will likewise be injured unless the 
Congress adopts some type of antitrust 
exemption. The rule which the com- 
mittee granted was on H. R. 10378, the 
bill introduced by Mr. CELLER, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. How- 
ever, I intend to support substitute 
identical bills introduced last week, 
namely H. R. 12990, 12991, 12992, 
and 12993, introduced by Mr. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. KEATING, of New 
York, Mr. MILLER, of New York, and Mr. 
Harris, of Arkansas. 

I will briefly sketch the background 
which has made legislative action neces- 
sary and then explain why the solution 
proposed by the last four identical bills 
is preferable to the approach of the bill 
on which the rule was granted. 

In February 1957 the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that profes- 
sional football is subject to the antitrust 
laws. The decision jeopardizes the con- 
tinued existence of professional football 
since it casts doubt upon the legality of 
both the player selection system and the 
reserve clause. 

Some years ago, it became obvious that 
if professional football was to grow in 
popularity and prosper, some method 
would have to be devised to stimulate 
competition among the teams and to 
equalize playing strength. The annual 
player selection system, often referred to 
as the player draft, and the reserve 
clause, have equalized the teams so well 
that now the outcome of any league game 
is as unpredictable as next month’s 
weather. These and other practices are 
vital to the survival of professional foot- 
ball. Consequently, if the courts were 
to hold either of these to be an unreason- 
able restraint of trade, then organized 
football, the highly competitive and col- 
orful sport that we know today, would 
come to an end. It would revert to its 
former state when four top clubs won 
most of the games and the public refused 
to support the poor teams which were 
unable to acquire good players. 

The Celler bill, H. R. 10378, recognizes 
these problems and it would permit or- 
ganized professional baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey to maintain “rea- 
sonably necessary” reserve clauses and 
player selection systems and to permit 
agreements among teams as to territorial 
rights. It would also authorize the com- 
missioners of these organized sports to 
take such actions as might reasonably be 
needed to protect the honesty of sports 


contests. The bill would only strike down 
those activities which are not “reason- 
ably necessary.” 

At first reading, I would have been in- 
clined to support that bill, but upon re- 
consideration I realized that no one can 
tell us how to apply the test “reasonably 
necessary.” 

The Celler bill, H. R. 10378, will require 
these sports to constantly appear in court 
to defend and justify their practices. 
One witness at the extended hearings 
held before the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee stated that, in his opinion, it 
would take 10 years of litigation to judi- 
cially test sports’ practices. What you 
and I may think is reasonably necessary 
might, to a judge or jury, be unreason- 
able or unnecessary. That means an 
elastic standard which varies from court 
to court and jury to jury. It is an illusory 
protection that this bill would give to 
professional sports. 

It is an invitation to litigation. It 
means each club will be in court for years 
while judges and juries, who may be ig- 
norant of sports, determine what prac- 
tices are reasonable and which are un- 
reasonable. 

For that reason, I urge you to adopt the 
substitute bill which is basically similar 
but drops the test of “reasonably neces- 
sary.” It creates certainty, it avoids liti- 
gation, and it will clearly protect and 
permit the continuation of these sports. 

The substitute measure states clearly 
that the antitrust laws shall not apply 
to, first, the equalization of competitive 
playing strengths; second, the employ- 
ment, selection, or eligibility of players; 
third, the reservation, selection, or as- 
signment of player contracts; fourth, the 
right of clubs to operate in specific areas; 
fifth, the regulation of rights to broad- 
cast and telecast and to take action 
through the respective commissioners to 
preserve public confidence in the hon- 
esty of sports contests. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly im- 
pressed with the remarks of the previous 
speaker, my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. He told about 
having conversations with owners of 
major league basebal clubs. I can say 
that I fully subscribe to what the gentle- 
man said. 

It is my opinion, and my opinion is 
shared by many, that it would be impos- 
sible for major league baseball parks to 
operate with any profit whatsoever if it 
were not for the fact that professional 
football goes in and plays many games 
each year on those fields. 

I know in Chicago, out in my State, the 
Chicago Cardinals play at the White Sox 
Park about eight games each year. The 
Chicago Bears play in Wrigley Field. 
That applies to nearly all the big league 
parks in the United States. 

Mr.LANDRUM. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The gentleman pre- 
ceding the gentleman now speaking and 
the gentleman from Illinois have referred 
to their contacts and conversations with 
various owners of major league or big 
league baseball teams and their attitude 
toward the substitute bill. 
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As a former baseball player and one 
genuinely interested in the welfare of 
sports in America, I should like the REC- 
orp to show that minor league executives 
and players are extremely interested in 
and favor the substitute bill being pro- 
posed here today. My friend, Mr. Earl 
Mann, the president of the Atlanta 
Crackers Baseball Club, and my good 
friend Guy Connell, an official for 20 
years of the Georgia-Florida League, 
from Valdosta, and various players, in- 
cluding a former great pitcher for the 
New York Yankees, Mr. Spurgeon Chan- 
dler, have written to me and spoken to 
me, and say that it is vital to baseball 
to have the substitute adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

In conclusion, may I say that while it 
is true that the owners of football and 
baseball are for the Keating-Walter- 
Butler bill, it is likewise true that the 
players both in football and baseball— 
and I have discussed this many times 
with the “Galloping Ghost,” Red Grange, 
and Chuck Bednarik, who is the center 
for the Philadelphia Eagles, and I have 
also discussed it with baseball players— 
I cannot find anyone, whether he be 
player or owner, who is not for the sub- 
stitute for the Celler bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BONNER]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House an 
editorial appearing in the Evening Star, 
dated June 24, 1958. It reads as follows: 


For SAFER BOATING 


The House this week has a unique oppor- 
tunity to give an impressive sendoff to Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week, just proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower for the week beginning 
next Sunday. Awaiting floor action is the 
proposed Federal Boating Act of 1958, the 
so-called Bonner bill to bring about. better 
control of power boating in the interest of 
public safety. The legislation is needed to 
cope with the ever-increasing motorboat 
traffic on the Nation’s waterways—a traffic 
that has grown phenomenally in recent 
years with the development of outboard 
boating. 

The President’s proclamation pointed out 
that an estimated 28 million persons will 
participate in small-boat sports and recre- 
ation this year. He urged boating organiza- 
tions, the boating industry, Federal agencies 
and State authorities to cooperate in focus- 
ing “universal attention on the importance 
of safe boating practices.” 

More than a Presidential proclamation will 
be necessary, however, to impress some 
small-craft owners and operators with the 
urgency of proper precautions and training 
in boat handling. The Bonner bill would 
require registration of all motor-powered 
craft under 16 feet and would authorize the 
Coast Guard to cooperate with State and 
local agencies in controling the operations of 
such small craft. Some such regulation is 
essential to reduce the rising number of 
serious accidents resulting from recKless or 
inexperienecd handling of small outboard 
and inboard boats on inland and offshore 
waters, 


An amendment to this bill exempting 
all powered motorboats under 7.5 horse- 
power will be offered and accepted. The 
bill will be brought to your attention on 
the floor of the House tomorrow. 
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Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
rather surprised to hear the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] state that he 
heard nobody in opposition to the sub- 
stitute bill. Well, I do not think the 
gentleman has complete knowledge about 
the situation. I will read to the Mem- 
bers a wire I have received from the 
Football League Players’ Association on 
June 20, 1958, just a few days ago: 

The National Football League Players’ As- 
sociation is opposed to the substitute sports 
bill offered by Congressmen WALTER, KEATING, 
and Harris. The welfare of professional foot- 
ball players will be seriously affected by this 
bill which grants to the owners complete 
exemption from the antitrust laws. 


Let me read you a portion of a wire re- 
ceived from Mr. Bert Bell, high commis- 
sioner of football: 

We do not understand how anyone could 
object to the use of the standard of reason- 
ableness, 


He was referring to the standard of 
reasonableness contained in my bill. 

The wire reads further as follows: 

We believe that if the public thought we 
were objecting to the use of this standard in 
judging our actions in operating professional 
football, they could quite possibly suspect 
that there is something dishonest about the 
game. 


That is what the head of the football 
groups was telling this Congress. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I was talking with Mr. 
Bell not an hour ago and he told me I 
was at liberty to state that the league was 
in favor of the substitute. Of course 
they are not opposed to the original bill, 
but they would be satisfied with either 
bill, and he said very emphatically that 
he was not opposed to the substitute. 

Mr. CELLER. I spoke to Bert Bell 
and to his representative the other day 
and Mr. Bell, the high commissioner of 
football said he is in favor of the Celler 
bill. But, the owners of th? football 
teams, are now opposed to my bill and 
I made that very clear in my own state- 
ment. Of course, the owners are op- 
posed to that which would put some re- 
strictions upon them. They want carte 
blanche. The owners of the hockey 
league, the owners of the football league, 
the owners of the baseball leagues want 
to have complete power unto themselves 
to do willy-nilly anything they please. 
And I will say this, that my bill does 
not interfere with the “reasonable” 
operation of baseball or any profes- 
sional team sport. It permits the re- 
serve clause. It permits the draft sys- 
tem. It permits geographical restric- 
tions. It permits the setting up of a 
high commissioner of baseball or foot- 
ball. It permits all those well known 
practices that have become inzgrained— 
reasonably ingrained in baseball. We 
say specifically in our report that those 
practices if reasonable shall go on with- 
out let or hindrance. But, we also add 
that any other combinations or re- 
straints that would be unreasonable 
shall be barred. What would be some 
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of these unreasonable restraints? For 
example, do you mean to tell me—does 
anyone in this Chamber mean to tell 
me—they would approve the practice 
which obtains in the hockey league 
where one man controls and owns three 
teams of that hockey league? Imagine 
what skulduggery could occur in the 
ownership of 3 teams of a 6 team hockey 
league? Yet, under this substitute it 
would be permissible because the owners 
would have unlimited power to enter into 
any combination or make any arrange- 
ment they wish. 

Under the substitute it would be pos- 
sible to have one man or one entity 
owning or controlling two or more teams 
of a baseball league. That would be a 
fine kettle of fish. 

No man in this Chamber would say 
that this should be approved; namely, 
that the owners of baseball could band 
together and black out the whole Nation, 
could band together to prevent the pub- 
lic from viewing a baseball game under 
free television. Under such arrange- 
ment, if you wanted to see a televised 
game you would have to see it under a 
closed circuit and pay for it. Are you 
going to stand for that? Yet that is what 
is permissible under the substitute, be- 
cause there is no restriction upon what 
the owners of any professional team and 
leagues may do. 

Beyond that, there is a situation in 
New York City which is most intolerable. 
Under arrangements made between the 
teams of the National League and the 
American League, no team can enter New 
York City to replace either the Giants 
in Manhattan or the Dodgers in Brook- 
lyn without the consent of the Yankees, 
the New York team of the American 
League. Are you willing to perpetuate 
and give untrammeled permission to 
bring about such an unreasonable situa- 
tion? 

In New York City and its environs we 
have 12 million inhabitants and we have 
a monopoly by 1 baseball team. No team 
can come into New York City without 
the knowledge, consent, and approval of 
the Yankees. 

Beyond that, I will give you some more 
illustrations, if you want them, as to 
what would be possible under this sub- 
stitute bill. Under that bill these teams 
could get together and say to the radio 
or television broadcaster, “We do not like 
the way you have been broadcasting 
games. You have been making some re- 
marks which we do not like and we are 
going to boycott you.” They would have 
the right by concerted action to take the 
broadcaster off the air. They would have 
the right, by arrangement, to see to it 
that that telecaster or that broadcaster 
would not be privileged to continue to 
report the games. They could go beyond 
that, as they did in the Mickey Owens 
case. They could boycott a telecaster so 
that he could not go into an amusement 
park. They could concertedly prevent 
his admission to the baseball park. All 
of those joint activities regardless of 
how arbitrary and capricious would be 
possible under the substitute bill and 
be free from court scrutiny. 

I say this with reference to my bill. 
They can make any kind of arrange- 
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ment they wish, no holds barred except 
those holds which are unreasonable. 
That is the language of the antitrust 
laws; reasonable and necessary. All 
antitrust statutes have been interpreted 
under that light. 

Mr, MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Not at this moment. 

It is inescapable that if you do not 
want the limitation of reasonableness, 
then you want to give sanction to some- 
thing unreasonable, to permit combina- 
tions in restraints which are unreason- 
able. How in thunder can anyone 
oppose language which says that reason- 
able combinations are legal; that unrea- 
sonable, arbitrary combinations are be- 
yond the pale. Nor would my bill result 
in a plethora of litigation. The courts 
have held, for instance, that football, 
hockey, and basketball are fully subject 
to the antitrust laws. There has not 
been a plethora of litigation against 
hockey, football, or basketball. In foot- 
nae for example, only one suit has been 

ed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require 
to make a correction and an inquiry. I 
listened to the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] care- 
fully. I believe he stated that Commis- 
sioner Bert Bell preferred the Celler bill 
over the Walter-Keating substitute. It 
is my understanding—I know the gen- 
tleman wants to be fair in this matter— 
that Commissioner Bell did say at one 
time when the question was before the 
Judiciary Committee that if it was a 
question of the Celler bill or nothing he 
would accept the Celler: bill. 

It is my understanding, however, that 
when the Walter-Keating substitute was 
submitted—and I may say to my col- 
league that if I am not correct I want 
him to correct me—it is my understand- 
ing that Commissioner Bell, the baseball 
owners, the football owners, the players, 
and all, preferred the Walter-Keating 
bill to the Celler bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I think the gentle- 
man is wrong. I read a telegram from 
the football players dated yesterday. I 
read from a telegram I received from Mr. 
Bell dated April 16. Yesterday, how- 
ever, Mr. Bell said he stood on that 
telegram. 

It is the owners who are opposed. The 
owners are the only ones who have been 
able to make their views felt. 

Where are the fans? Where is the 
public? Who represents them? You do 
not hear from them; they are quiet. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I happen to be 
for the public. I want a continuation of 
professional football and professional 
baseball. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
while I have never had any financial in- 
terest of any kind in any organized base- 
ball club, I have had the pleasure and 
the opportunity for some 40 years to be 
fairly well associated with organized 
baseball, both in the minor leagues and 
in the big leagues. 

So I think I can understand fully just 
how the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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CELLER] may feel as a result of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ moving out to the 
west coast. I know that if our Cincin- 
nati Reds were to leave the Ohio River 
Valley I would be very disappointed, and 
if there was anything I could do about 
it I would certainly try to do it. How- 
ever, I want to talk now about this legis- 
lation now before us, and in support of 
the substitute bill which will be offered, 
as it applies specifically to organized 
baseball. 

As I said in the beginning, I have had 
the opportunity to know minor league 
players, managers, and owners, as well as 
major league players, managers, and 
owners throughout the years. I think I 

-know something about organized base- 
ball. 

First of all, I am sure most Members 
know that in two different decisions the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that organized baseball as we know 
it, the great national game, is a sport, 
and does not come under the provisions 
of the Federal antitrust law. 

What this bill would really do would be 
to bring baseball under the Antitrust Act 
for the first time, organized baseball as 
such, not only the major leagues, but 
also the minor leagues, or any other 
league in which anyone received any 
compensation whatsoever, under certain 
requirements that baseball must follow 
from here on out, although, as of today, 
under the Supreme Court decision, base- 
ball is completely free from any anti- 
trust regulation of any kind. The words 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] has used are written into other 
antitrust legislation, they are “reason- 
ably necessary.” 

Therefore, the enactment of this legis- 
lation, as far as organized baseball is 
concerned, would open the door for the 
filing of all sorts of lawsuits by players, 
by individuals, by radio and television 
stations, and almost everyone else, to 
decide and to fix what might be “rea- 
sonable and necessary.” 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman is so 
right. In other words, interminable liti- 
gation would in effect destroy organized 
baseball. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Under this pro- 
vision in the Celler bill any baseball 
player who was not satisfied with the 
contract offered to him, instead of hold- 
ing out, as has been the rule in the great 
national game throughout the years, 
could instead of saying “I will not play, 
I will not sign this contract,” bring suit 
and say “This is not reasonable or nec- 
essary.” He could get all sorts of Fed- 
eral court action over that. 

If there is a broad interpretation of 
this provision, the individual baseball 
player can even say, “Well, the salary 
offered me is not reasonable, not neces- 
sary, it is not proper, it is unfair use 
of power by organized baseball,” or he 
could say, “Well, my transfer, or the sale 
of my contract to some other baseball 
club, is not reasonable and necessary, 
for it is unfair to me,” and the matter 
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would be in court for 4 or 5 years. 
By the time you would get a decision 
and the player back on the team he 
would not be worth much to the club. 

I know practically all of us love the 
national game. We ought to consider 
very seriously the adoption of this sub- 
stitute bill which which would prevent 
some of these abuses I have mentioned 
as possibilities under the provisions of 
the Celler bill. So I expect to support 
the substitute bill which has been pre- 
pared by some of the best legal minds 
in this House. Some of the owners of 
baseball teams, in both minor and 
major, leagues, as well as some of the 
managers and players have told me the 
substitute will be far more preferable, 
in their opinion, than this pending leg- 
islation. Organized baseball is perfectly 
willing to come under the provisions of 
the Antitrust Act if it comes under the 
cover or protection of a better and less 
dangerous piece of legislation, such as 
the substitute. 

I hope that every Member of this 
House will give close attention to the 
substitute bill when it is offered. Bear 
in mind we have a problem before us that 
is just a little bit different than we find 
in the ordinary or usual legislation 
which comes before us, because we are 
dealing with something the average 
American considers to be the great na- 
tional sport. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that he so well said there would be a 
multiplicity of suits if the Celler bill is 
passed. Also, I want to say that the 
damages would not be the damages 
proven but three times those damages. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You could wreck 
every baseball team in the country if you 
have a lot of smart lawyers operating 
under it, regardless of whether the team 
finally wins or loses, or whether baseball 
in general wins the suit. 

These teams are having a hard time 
to stay alive now, especially in the minor 
leagues. We have recently seen many 
minor leagues fold up. We have also 
seen some teams in the majors in finan- 
cial difficulties. Take the situation in 
the city of Cincinnati, for instance, if 
it was not for the fact that Powell Cros- 
ley, who owns the Cincinnati Reds, loves 
baseball and spends his money as a sort 
of side activity instead of playing golf, 
probably the Cincinnati team would be 
in difficulty. But Mr. Crosley loves base- 
ball, he has spent his money on it and, 
thank the Lord, he has enough finances 
to support a good team in one of the 
hottest baseball cities in the country, 
Cincinnati. Baseball is a sport. It is 
not just a business like that the average 
individual participates in. I think we 
must give a little different consideration 
to this type of legislation than we give 
to the ordinary type of antitrust legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. CELLER. Of course, the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court held that football was 
within the purview and foursquares of 
the antitrust laws. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. CELLER. Yet there have been 
no suits of any consequence filed against 
the football owners at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I cannot an- 
swer that question. I understand the 
gentleman’s question and his point. I 
cannot answer it, because I am not an 
expert on football. I leave the football 
division of this controversy to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. 
ALLEN], who, I may say, has never fum- 
bled the ball when it comes to legislation 
of this type. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as she may desire to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks which I made yesterday, 
which through inadvertence did not get 
into the Recorp, may be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I was privileged to 
throw out the first ball at a softball 
game between the amateur All-Star girls 
of Lowell, Mass., and splendid young 
jockeys, an amateur softball team from 
Suffolk Downs. 

The Lowell team is made up of re- 
markable fine young women. They are 
handsome and dignified, capable and 
true sportswomen, and I admired their 
behavior greatly. It was a real treat 
to be there and watch them play. While 
they lost the game 13 to 16 they showed 
a wonderful determined fighting spirit 
to build 13 runs and have no errors. 

The captain and catcher of the Lowell 
team, Miss Margaret Demogenes, is 
considered one of the finest sports- 
women in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Perhaps I should not have 
accepted it, but they gave me the beau- 
tiful pink orchid I am wearing today. 
It shows the gentle consideration they 
have for others. 

The All-Star girls were raising money 
for a Greek school building. I know the 
Members of the House are interested to- 
day in education and that they would 
approve the philanthropic efforts of 
these girls, who succeeded in raising a 
great deal of money for their school. 
There must have been over 2,500 persons 
watching the game with very keen 
interest. These Greek-American girls, 
and the girls of other racial descent on 
the team, are extremely fine citizens of 
Lowell and Lowell is very proud of their 
ability. 

The following girls are in the Lowell 
Girl All-Stars lineup: Miss Margaret 
Demogenes, captain; Joan Davidson, 
Charlotte Cate, Leona Riggs, Pauline 
Gouveia, Lorraine Boule, Patricia Polski, 
Mary Purtell, Elizabeth Bowmer, Mar- 
garet Luz, Mrs, Stama Revans. 
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A sports article in the Lowell Sun fol- 
lows: 

[From the Lowell Sun of June 23, 1958] 
BENEFIT GaME—2,500 WATCH JOCKEYS TURN 
Back GIRL STARS 

LOWELL.—A crowd estimated at 2,500 saw 
the Suffolk Downs jockeys outslug the local 
All-Star softballers, 16-13, in a benefit game 
for the Hellenic school building fund on the 
South common yesterday afternoon. 

The riders built up a 9-0 lead before the 
girls were able to break into the scoring 
column with a 5-run fourth inning. The 
jocks picked up 7 more runs in the fifth 
and sixth frames, enabling them to absorb a 
6-run rally by the gals in the seventh. 

Owen Headley of Daytona Beach, Fla. 
led the jockeys at the plate with three hits 
including a pair of home runs. Jerry Par- 
enti of Revere also collected three hits. 

The star for the girls was Pauline Gouveia, 
who played a fine game at third base and 
got two hits. Stama Ravenas, Margaret 
Demogenes, Pat Polski, and Leona Riggs also 
had two hits each. 

Representative EDIT Nourse Rocers threw 
out the first ball, while in attendance were 
State Representative Ray Rourke and City 
Councilors Joe Downes, John Janas, and Pat 
Walsh. Sportscaster Weldon Haire handled 
the announcing. 

Following the game, both teams were 
guests af the AMVETS at a buffet supper. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of or- 
der, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

JOIN A COMMUNIST-DOMINATED UNION—OR 
LOSE YOUR JOB 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
some workers are forced to join a Com- 
munist-dominated union or lose a job. 
That is the present situation which has 
been created by the Congress and the 
decisions of the courts. 

But an editorial writer of the Chicago 
Tribune, stating the facts on June 3, last, 
tells the story—and here it is; 

MR. BERFIELD’S PLEA TO CONGRESS 


One of the evils of compulsory unionism 
is illustrated by the case of LaRue Berfield, 
a sheet-metal fabricator in the Sylvania plant 
at Emporium, Pa. He has worked at the 
plant for 19 years, excepting 4 years of serv- 
ice with the Air Force during World War II. 
He.is married, has two children, and is a 
member of his district school board. 

Last January the United Electrical Machine 
Workers Union (UE) won a bargaining elec- 
tion at the plant. As a result all the com- 
pany’s 2,000 employees must join the union 
by June 15 or lose their jobs. The UE has 
a long record as a Communist-dominated 
union. For this reason it was expelled from 
the CIO in 1949, and there is much evidence 
that it has continued under Communist 
control. 

Mr. Berfield is well acquainted with the UE. 
For opposing its Red leadership he was ex- 
pelled from the union in 1950, Now he will 
be compelled to rejoin the union or give up 
his job. 

Mr. Berfield told his story to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, asking how 
he can continue to earn a living without sub- 
mitting to the discipline of Red labor bosses. 
Members of the subcommittee expressed their 
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sympathy and said they would try to do 
som 

Subcommittee Counsel Jay Sourwine noted 
that thè Supreme Court has decided that a 
man is entitled to be protected in his job if 
he associates with Communists. Mr. Ber- 
field, however, seems to have no protection 
in his job if he refuses to associate with 
Communists. 

The Taft-Hartley Act purports to protect 
a worker against loss of his job under a 
union shop for any reason other than his 
failure to pay union dues and assessments. 
But what protection is that for a man who 
has been expelled from the union once and 
is likely to be made the victim of reprisals 
that will discourage him from exercising his 
legal right to keep his job? 

In practice, a union member must con- 
form with union practices and policies if he 
wishes to keep his job. Under this system the 
labor of whole industries has been turned 
over to the control of one or two men, who 
frequently abuse their power, as the Senate 
Rackets Committee has shown. 

The evil system is at its worst when Com- 
munists get control of a union, for the 
national safety as well as the welfare of 
individual members then becomes en- 
dangered. In the event of a national emer- 
gency loyal citizens with membership in a 
Communist-dominated union would be help- 
less against their union leaders. 

One remedy is the right-to-work laws 
which a number of States have adopted. The 
laws provide that no one shall be forced 
against his will to belong to a union in order 
to hold a job. 


Later David Lawrence told it again on 
June 6, 1958: 


PROBLEM OF A NON-COMMUNIST — WORKER 
Asks CONGRESS’ AID AGAINST JOINING RED- 
FRONT UNION To Keep JOB 


LaRue I. Berfield works in a factory of the 
Sylvania Electric Corp. at Emporium, Pa. He 
has worked for the same company for 19 
years, but is about to lose his job through 
no fault of his own and through no desire 
of his employer to fire him. He spent 4 
years in the Armed Forces—first with the 
5th Air Force overseas and then 28 months 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

But Mr. Berfield is in serious trouble. He 
has the misfortune of being a white citizen 
and not a Communist sympathizer. If he 
were either a Negro or a member of some 
Communist-front organization he and his 
children would be getting the protection of 
several of the so-called civil liberties organ- 
izations which usually raise defense funds 
or appear in court in behalf of persons in 
civil-rights cases or those who plead the 
fifth amendment or the right of free speech 
under the first amendment. 

Mr. Berfield, exercising his right of peti- 
tion, came to Congress to tell his story. The 
reason he is about to be deprived of his job 
is because he doesn’t believe in communism 
and is unwilling to join those who he be- 
lieves are its exponents in this country. The 
plant where he works is engaged in defense 
work and makes certain articles that are 
classified, though it appears they have some- 
thing to do with making improved radar 
equipment for the ballistic missile’s early 
warning system. 

After an election among the employees, 
Mr. Berfield told the Senate Subcommitee on 
Internal Security the other day, a union was 
certified on May 16 as bargaining agent for 
all employees. It is known as the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America and was expelled by the CIO from 
its organization 8 years ago on the grounds of 
Communist domination. 

Now since the union has obtained from 
the employer a contract providing for what 
is termed the union shop, under existing 
Federal law the employer is required to dis- 
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miss anyone who after 30 days does not 


become a member of the union. Mr. Ber- 
field, therefore, has until June 16 next to 
make up his mind whether to join the union 
or lose his employment. He doesn’t want to 
give up his job, but if he doesn’t he will 
have to stultify himself by disavowing, in 
effect, the two loyalty oaths he has taken— 
1 to a civil-defense organization and 1 to 
& local school board. He has pledged that 
he is not identified with any Communist 
organization. 

Mr. Berfield told the committee he could 
not in good conscience join the union be- 
cause he would not be upholding his loyalty 
oaths to the fullest extent. He wrote a let- 
ter to the Senate subcommittee which said, 
in part: 

“From reports of investigations by the 
United States Government, it has been 
found that the U. E. is Communist-domi- 
nated and controlled. I would like to know 
if a person can be forced to join such an 
organization in order to keep their employ- 
ment?” 

Here is what the CIO said in their formal 
resolution expelling the U. E. from its organ- 
ization: 

“We can no longer tolerate within the 
family of the CIO the Communist Party 
masquerading as a labor union. The time 
has come when the CIO must strip the mask 
from these false leaders whose only purpose 
is to deceive and betray the workers. So 
long as the agents of the Communist Party 
in the labor movement enjoy the benefits 
of affiliation within the CIO, they will con- 
tinue to carry on this betrayal under the 
protection of the good name of the CIO.” 

Under recent Supreme Court decisions, 
when a union is certified as bargaining agent 
it cannot lose its rights because it is Com- 
munist-dominated. Indeed, there is a hint 
in the court rulings that the individual has 
a constitutional “right of free association” 
with Communists so long as he isn’t caught 
participating in any overt acts of revolution 
against our Government, 

But there seems to have been no clear-cut 
case in which protection is afforded to a 
man who wants to maintain his beliefs and 
who refuses at the same time to join a 
Communist-dominated union, 

The case points up the tyrannical power 
of the so-called union shop, which is a 
synonym for labor union monopoly, Even 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
is active in protecting a Negro worker who 
has been discriminated against by a railway 
labor union, speaks of the exclusive bargain- 
ing rights of unions nowadays as “comparable 
in scope to certain types of common-law 
monopolies” and, approvingly, describes the 
power of a labor union today as “clearly 
that of an economic legislature endowed by 
the Government.” It adds that “the simi- 
larity of union and governmental action is 
inescapable.” 

But, it may be asked, if unions have be- 
come a system of government, why shouldn't 
they be subject to the Bill of Rights under 
the Constitution? Why should Mr, Berfield 
pay the penalty of losing his means of liveli- 
hood just because of his beliefs? The Sen- 
ate subcommittee chairman, Senator OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Democrat, has 
rightly promised to study the case and rec- 
ommend remedial legislation. But mean- 
while Mr. Berfield can only appeal to the 
courts to protect his job. One wonders what 

organizations take care of individual workers 
who have that kind of a legal problem to fi- 
nance—especially when the victim is a white 
man and also is not a Communist sympa- 
thizer. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to say this, notwithstanding the 


fact that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] has spoken in opposition 
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to the proposed bill that is going to be 
offered as a substitute, I know that he is 
not in opposition to the rule. 

Mr. CELLER. No; I am not in oppo- 
sition to the rule. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House Committee on Public Works may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on S. 3910. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Small Business Committee 
may sit tomorrow afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


DELAY PLAN FOR PROPERTY OF 
MENOMINEE TRIBE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6322) to provide that the dates for sub- 
mission of plan for future control of 
property and transfer of the trust prop- 
erty of the Menominee Tribe shall be de- 
layed, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (REPT, No. 1866) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6322) to provide that the dates for submis- 
sion of plan for future control of property 
and transfer of the trust property of the 
Menominee Tribe shall be delayed, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with a further amendment 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “December 31, 
ong and insert in lieu thereof “February 1, 
1959." 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, an amount equal to one-half 
of such expenditures from tribal funds, or 
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the sum of $275,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount.” and insert in lieu thereof “there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, an amount equal to all of such 
expenditures incurred prior to the date this 
sentence becomes effective, plus one-half of 
such expenditures incurred thereafter, or the 
sum of $275,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount.” 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “December 
$1, 1958,” and insert in lieu thereof “Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959.” 

On page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike out “De- 
cember 31, 1958,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“February 1, 1959.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

James A. HALEY, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
A. L, MILLER, 
E. Y. BERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


S, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6322) to pro- 
vide that the dates for submission of a plan 
for future control of property of the Menom- 
inee Tribe shall be delayed, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the language agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The language agreed upon by the confer- 
ence committee and recommended for fa- 
vorable action by the House is identical to 
that contained in H. R. 6322, as amended 
in the Senate, with three exceptions. 

H. R. 6322, as reported by the Senate, 
provided that the tribe, with assistance 
from management specialists, tax consult- 
ants and others, would prepare and com- 
plete reports on the Menominee resources 
and industrial programs to be pursued fol- 
lowing the termination of Federal super- 
vision not later than December 31, 1958. 
The conferees agreed to extend this submis- 
sion date to February 1, 1959. H. R. 6322, 
as reported by the Senate, also provided that 
said reports would be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior as soon as possible 
and in no event later than December 31, 
1958. ‘The conferees extended the submis- 
sion date of this report to February 1, 1959. 

H. R. 6322, as reported by the House, pro- 
vided that on June 30, 1961, the responsi- 
bility of the United States to furnish super- 
vision and services to the tribe would cease. 
In this respect the House conferees con- 
ceded to the Senate conferees and ac- 
cepted December 31, 1960, as the date for 
final termination of Federal services. 

Finally the conferees arrived at a com- 
promise in respect to the reimbursement to 
the tribe for expenses incurred in carrying 
out the provisions of the Menominee Termi- 
nation Act of June 17, 1954. Under the 
language recommended by the conferees 
appropriation of a sum sufficient to pay all 
expenditures for the termination program 
from 1954 until the act becomes effective will 
be authorized. An appropriation will also 
be authorized to reimburse the Menominees 
in the amount of $275,000 or one-half of any 
expenditures made after the date of the act 
and before December 31, 1960, whichever is 
less. 

‘The conferees strongly urge that all agen- 
cies and individuals concerned with the 
Menominee termination program recognize 
the importance of fulfilling their obligations 
as expeditiously as possible. They would 
look with disfavor on further requests to 
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delay the implementation of the Menominee 
Termination Act of June 17, 1954, 


E. Y. BERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 6322 
as introduced by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp] and passed by 
the House provided for a 2-year extension 
of time within which the Menominee 
Tribe was to prepare its termination 
program—that is, until December 31, 
1959. It also provided for a 3-year ex- 
tension of the final date for cessation of 
Federal responsibility—that is, until 
June 30, 1961. It did not change the 
provision of existing law authorizing 
appropriations to reimburse the tribe 
for costs incurred by it in preparing the 
termination program. 

H. R. 6322 was amended in the Senate 
to require the tribal program to be sub- 
mitted by December 31, 1958, and to pro- 
vide for termination of Federal respon- 
sibility on or before December 31, 1960. 
The Senate amendment also provided 
that, if the tribe failed to submit a satis- 
factory termination program by Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the Secretary of the In- 
terior should prepare one and should, 
unless agreement was reached by June 
30, 1959, transfer the tribal property to 
a trustee for management or disposition 
for the benefit of the tribe. Finally, the 
Senate amendment provided for reim- 
bursement of the tribal costs of prepar- 
ing the program to the extent of $275,000 
or one-half of the expenditure from 
tribal funds, whichever is less, 

Thus there were four points to be con- 
sidered in conference: 

First. The date for submission of the 
report—December 31, 1959, as provided 
by the House or December 31, 1958, as 
provided by the Senate. The conferees 
recommend a compromise date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. 

Second. The date for final termination 
of Federal responsibility—June 30, 1961, 
as provided by the House or December 
31, 1960, as provided by the Senate. The 
conferees accepted the Senate date. 

Third. The provision of the Senate for 
action by the Secretary of the Interior 
if the tribe does not prepare a program 
on time and cannot agree on thereafter. 
The conferees accepted the Senate's 
proposed language. 

Fourth. The amount of appropriations 
authorized to reimburse the tribe for ex- 
penditures from tribal funds. The con- 
ferees recommend an amendment which, 
in effect, provides for appropriations suf- 
ficient to cover (1) all expenses hereto- 
fore incurred by the tribe plus (2) 
$275,000 or one-half of the expenses 
hereafter incurred, whichever is less. 
This is more generous toward the tribe 
than the Senate’s amendment and less 
generous than the existing law which 
the bill, as it passed the House, did not 
disturb. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HALEY], chairman of the House In- 
dian Subcommittee, for his complete and 
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full cooperation during the past 2 years 

in attempting to secure passage of my 

bill H. R. 6322, as originally introduced. 
His statement on the floor of the 

House today certainly indicates that 

every effort was made to get the Senate 

to recede from its untenable position. 

In outlining the conference report the 

gentleman from Florida has clearly in- 

dicated that all expenses incurred by the 
tribe up to and including the date this 
bill is enacted into law will be fully reim- 

bursed by the Federal Government. I 

would like to read for the record the ter- 

mination costs expended or committed 
by the Menominee Tribe and approved 
by the Department of the Interior up to 

and including June 10, 1958. 

Termination costs erpended or committed by 
Menominee Tribe and approved by Depart- 
ment of the Interior to June 10, 1958 

Delegations to Washington, D, C_ $13, 070. 74 

Delegations elsewhere on termi- 


DAMON cocuc nani esas mscea cen 1, 541. 96 
University of Wisconsin and 

State study committee_..__.._ 30, 000. 00 
Forest survey study....._....... 10, 000. 00 


Expenses, tribal representatives, 


State study committee... =-=- 3, 446. 20 
Audits of tribal accounts, request 

Ot Puree... ca SS 862. 15 
Quarters for State and university 

SCUGY. POUD nan ao naa $350. 60 


Salary increases and expenses, 

chairman of advisory council, 

due to termination.....----.. 7, 375. 00 
Extra fees and expenses, tribal 


attorneys, due to termination. 28, 000.00 
Land use committee expenses... 2, 057. 00 
Coordinating and negotiating 

committee budget......-..... 35, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous .-..--..--.-.---.-. 1, 536. 35 
Advisory board, general council, 

and committees appointed for 

termination work.......--...- 12, 400. 00 
Salary and expenses, termination 

interpreter..i..cc<s.cuss-c~ce 3, 600. 00 
Special counsel on tax, govern- 

ment and business organiza- 

tion, fees and expenses___...-. 25, 000. 00 
Cadastral survey._-.....-...-.. 10, 000. 00 
Agency termination costs paid by 

tt AER ES Se YS ST 18, 500. 00 

Grand total...--...-..... 202, 740. 00 


The above costs under this conference 
report will be fully reimbursed by the 
Federal Government. There may be 
other costs which have been incurred by 
the tribe which may have been over- 
looked in the above listing. However, 
the language of the conference report as 
explained by the gentleman from Florida 
clearly indicates the intent of this Con- 
gress to fully reimburse all costs incurred 
in the way of obligations by the tribe up 
to and including the date the so-called 
Laird bill is signed by the President. 

As the Members of Congress know, 
so-called termination of an Indian tribe 
represents a modification of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the tribe 
involved. Its principal effect is to de- 
prive the tribe of tax exemption on its 
tribal lands, a status guaranteed per- 
petually by the treaty. 

The Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, 
most of whom reside within my Con- 
gressional District, is the subject of this 
latest experiment, an experiment which 
represents another distinct change in our 
methods of dealing with our Indian 
wards, all of whom have been subjected 
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to tremendous policy changes over the 
years. 

I hasten to assure you that the Menom- 
inee Tribe has agreed to this proposal in 
principle. In 1954, Congress enacted 
Public Law 399, an act designed to ac- 
complish this purpose. It provided 
merely that Menominee tribal funds re- 
quired to complete the termination proc- 
ess could be made available to the tribe 
by the Secretary of the Interior. When 
the tribe’s officials and advisers began 
attacking the problems involved in the 
release of Federal jurisdiction and merg- 
er within the scheme of government of 
the State of Wisconsin, it became obvious 
that the problems were many and com- 
plicated; also, that the costs involved 
would be fairly substantial. Since the 
Federal Government had chosen to modi- 
fy the treaty entered into between the 
United States and the Menominee Tribe, 
the tribal representatives reasoned that 
the cost of this process should be borne 
by the United States. I agreed with 
them. So did the Wisconsin Senators 
and other members of the Wisconsin 
Congressional delegation. On May 12, 
1955, I introduced a bill—H. R. 6218, 
84th Congress, lst session—to provide 
that Federal funds should be made avail- 
able to pay the costs of termination. 
To achieve the same purpose, Senator 
Winey introduced S. 3277 on Febru- 
ary 24, 1956. 

In hearings before the Indian Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on H. R. 6218 
my reasoning impressed the subcommit- 
tee. The committee recommended the 
Laird bill H. R. 6218 for favorable action. 
That committee did so on May 29, 1956. 
It passed the House on June 5, 1956. 

H. R. 6218 then went to the Senate 
and was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate. It was favorably reported by the 
Senate committee on July 5, 1956— 
Senate Report No. 2411, 84th Congress. 

The Senate committee had the follow- 
ing to say respecting H. R. 6218: 

The initial use of the tribal funds as pres- 
ently authorized, subject to reimbursement 
by the United States, will permit consider- 
ably more freedom in contracting for plan- 
ning services, and will also permit reimburse- 
ment to the tribe for contributions to State 
agencies for special planning services. The 
tribe has found it necessary to make such 
contributions, but they are not made under 
section 6 of the Termination Act. 

When the Menominee termination pro- 
gram was enacted during the 83d Congress, 
no provision was made for the use of Federal 
funds to finance termination planning. 
However, the Secretary of the Interior, in 
recommending enactment of H. R. 6218, sub- 
mitted statistics which indicated that the 
tribe could be expected to continue to incur 
annual deficits which would have to be paid 
from its capital reserve, 


The report went on to point out that 
the Wisconsin Legislature had appro- 
priated funds, that the tribe would, in 
the absence of such legislation, be unable 
to complete the termination process. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on 
July 6, 1956, and the President added 
his signature on July 14, 1956. 

During 1957, when representatives of 
the Menominee Tribe and the Wisconsin 
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Congressional delegation found it neces- 
sary to request additional time for cer- 
tain activities required by the Termina- 
tion Act, I introduced H. R. 6322—85th 
Congress, 1st session—on March 25, 
1957. 

H. R. 6322 was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House on August 6, 1957. 
Although there was some discussion of 
the cost of reimbursement provision of 
the Termination Act, the House commit- 
tee took no action with respect to the 
act of July 14, 1956. It inserted the 
following in its report—House Report 
No. 1013, 85th Congress, 1st session: 

Finally, in view of somewhat similar legis- 
lation passed by Congress during the present 
session in which a ceiling was placed on the 
total expenditures of the Klamath Indian 
Tribe for carrying out its program for termi- 
nation of Federal supervision of services, the 
committee members intend at an early date 
to consider amending the Menominee Termi- 
nation Act so as to provide for a maximum 
amount of Federal funds which may be ex- 
pended in the implementation of the Me- 
nominee Termination Act of 1954, 


H. R. 6322 as reported by the House 
committee, was approved by the House 
on August 19, 1957. 

After very perfunctory hearings, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate, on August 23, 1957, 
reported an amended version of H. R. 
6322. Although it did not cover the 
item in its hearings, the Senate com- 
mittee version, among other things, 
adopted the following amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] : 

Such amounts of Menominee tribal funds 
as may be required for this purpose shall be 
made available by the Secretary. In order 
to reimburse the tribe, in part, for expendi- 
tures of such tribal funds as the Secretary 
deems necessary for the purposes of carrying 
out the requirements of this section [6], 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, an amount equal to one- 
half of such expenditures of tribal funds, or 
the sum of $275,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 


The bill as reported by the Senate 
committee was adopted by the Senate 
on August 26, 1957. 

On August 28, 1957, the House dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendments, and 
asked for a conference with the Senate. 
Messrs. HALEY, ENGLE, ASPINALL, MILLER 
of Nebraska, and Berry were appointed 
House conferees. 

On August 30, 1957, the Senate in- 
sisted upon its amendment to H. R. 
6322, agreed to the conference asked 
by the House, and appointed Senators 
NEUBERGER, CHURCH, and WATKINS as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The Senate position in even requiring 
the Menominee Indian Tribe to pay half 
of their future termination expenses is 
a body blow at the entire program of 
termination of Indian tribes throughout 
the United States. It is reminiscent of 
the action of some early agents who, 
acting on behalf of the United States, 
shamefully overreached Indian tribes in 
carrying on negotiations. All of us have 
deplored this conduct. If we deplore 
that, we must be consistent enough to 
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deplore and resist such action today. 
I am disappointed in this provision but 
must accept it in order to secure the 
much needed time extension. 

I am reluctantly accepting this con- 
ference report today only because it is 
necessary for us to secure a 2-year ex- 
tension of Federal supervision over the 
Menominee Indian Tribe. The action 
of the Senate in requiring the Menomi- 
nee Indians to pay one-half of all termi- 
nation expenses which they incur in the 
future is reprehensible to me. I believe 
these costs should be fully reimbursed 
by the Federal Government. It has al- 
ways been my position that since the 
termination program of Federal super- 
vision over the Menominee Indians is in 
effect a modification of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Menom- 
inee Indian Tribe that the expenses in 
connection with terminating this treaty 
should be fully reimbursed by the 
United States Government. ‘There are 
some Members of Congress who seem 
to have a bleeding heart on behalf of 
certain foreign countries but when it 
comes to their own backyard, they over- 
look the responsibility of our Federal 
Government at home. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp at this point 
a memorandum dated June 6, 1958, from 
the Menominee Tribe relating to their 
position on the conference report on the 
Laird bill, H. R. 6322. 

MEMORANDUM OF POSITION OF MENOMINEE 
‘TRIBE ON CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R., 6322 

At a meeting of the advisory council of the 
Menominee Tribe and the coordinating and 
negotiating committee of the tribe, held at 
Keshena, Wis., on June 6, 1958, it was de- 
cided to advise Senators WrLey and Prox- 
MRE and Con, Latrp of the follow- 
ing position of the Menominee Tribe with 
respect to the conference report on H. R. 
6322, as adopted by the conference commit- 
tee on June 5: 

1. Since the conference report provides 
with respect to reimbursement of costs of 
termination that the Federal Government 
shall pay 100 percent of the costs prior to 
the day that H. R. 6322 becomes law, it is 
important to have clarified on the floor 
whether existing good faith cost commit- 
ments, contractual and otherwise, made by 
the State and tribal authorities prior to the 
effective date of H. R. 6322 would be subject 
to full reimbursement, in the event the 
conference report is adopted. 

2. The conference report would provide a 
December 31, 1960, termination date. While 
the Menominee Tribe and the officials of the 
State of Wisconsin and the Menominee In- 
dian Study Committee have pointed out 
that it may be necessary to obtain action 
by the 1961 Wisconsin ture, the tribe 
at this time offers no objection to the De- 
cember 31, 1960, date. Should it become 
apparent that action of the 1961 Wisconsin 
Legislature is required, this would have to 
be presented to Congress in light of that 
situation. 

3. Under the conference report, the date 
for submission by the tribe of plans re- 
quired by section 7 of Public Law 399, as 
amended, would be February 1, 1959. The 
tribe has requested that this date be estab- 
lished as March 31, 1959. The additional 
time was requested by the tribe for the rea- 
son that certain very important studies on 


appears rea- 
sonably certain that the March 31, 1959, date 
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would enable the Menominee Tribe and as- 
sisting groups to do a much better job of 
planning. 

4. The conference report reverses previous 
Congressional policy contained in Public Law 
715, with respect to reimbursement by the 
Federal Government of costs of termination. 
Public Law 715 provided that all costs of 
termination would be borne by the Federal 
Government and established a termination 
date of December 31, 1958. Under the con- 
ference report, the Menominee Tribe is re- 
quired to bear at least 50 percent of the 
cost of termination incurred subsequent to 
the effective date of H. R. 6322, if enacted. 
For the Menominee Tribe to share in the 
cost of termination will require it to reduce 
its capital assets which are required, and 
should be retained, for any effective long- 
range, permanent plan for the tribe. If 
Congress feels it should reverse its position 
with respect to bearing the costs of termina- 
tion 100 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, we feel that the tribe should in any 
event not be required to pay any of the 
expenses prior to December 31, 1958, in 
accordance with Public Law 715. 

5. It is essential for the effective carrying 
out of Public Law 399, 83d Congress, provid- 
ing for termination of Federal supervision, 
that the termination date be extended to 
at least December 31, 1960. Therefore, it is 
essential that H. R. 6322 or other legislation 
extending the termination date be adopted 
and enacted into law during this session of 
Congress. If the Menominee Tribe must 
accept the unfavorable provisions with re- 
spect to the date for the planning report 
and with respect to reimbursement of ter- 
mination costs contained in the conference 
report, in order to obtain an extension of the 
termination date, it appears that we have 
little choice and must accept the conference 
report, if it cannot be modified. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in the RECORD 
a letter dated June 18, 1958, from the 
coordinating and negotiating commit- 
tee of the Menominee Indian Tribe, ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower asking 
that he sign the Laird bill, H. R. 6322. 

COORDINATING AND 


Keshena, Wis., June 18, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This respectfully 
refers to H. R. 6322, a Menominee Indian 
termination bill, passed by the Senate on 
June 6, 1958, and now before the House of 
Representatives for consideration as a con- 
ference committee report. 

This bill, when approved, will extend from 
December 31, 1957, to February 1, 1959, the 
date for submission of final plans by the 
Menominee Tribe for the future control of 
the tribal property and service functions, to 
the Secretary of the Interior required by 
Public Law 399, 83d Congress, 2d session, the 
Menominee Termination Act; it will extend 
from December 31, 1958, to December 31, 
1960, the date for final termination of Feder- 
al supervision of the Menominee Tribe; and 
it will require that after the effective date of 
the bill the Federal Government will bear 
only 50 percent of termination costs in- 
curred by the Tribe, not to exceed $275,000 
on the part of the Government. To this lat- 
ter extent the bill is contrary to Public Law 
715, 84th Congress, 2d session, which had 
provided for full reimbursement of all tribal 
expenditures necessitated in the termination 
process. 

The Menominee Tribe had hoped for and 
requested March 31, 1959, as the date for 
submission of final plans for the control of 
tribal property and service functions con- 
templated by section 7 of Public Law 399; it 
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had agreed to December 31, 1960, for final 
termination of Federal supervision contem- 
plated by section 8 of the act; and had re- 
quested that the Congress not disturb the 
reimbursement provision set out in Public 
Law 715. 

The tribe desired the March 31, 1959, date 
on plans submission in order to have an 
opportunity to determine the sense of the 
Wisconsin State Legislature with respect to 
the form of local government it would pro- 
vide the Menominee Tribe, which can have 
a direct effect upon the plans the tribe 
adopts for the control of the tribal prop- 
erty. It could well determine whether the 
tribe might decide to liquidate its assets 
because of excessive tax burdens, or organ- 
ize for continued operation of its business 
enterprises, which is extremely important to 
tribal welfare. 

The effect of H. R. 6322 as now passed by 
the Senate will cause the Menominee Tribe 
financial difficulty in that it will further 
reduce the tribal funds available for opera- 
tions before and after termination, which 
funds are now in precarious condition. 

The tribe has for many years paid for 
the support of Federal agency operations 
on the Menominee Reservation, including 
salaries of Government officials, out of tribal 
funds amounting to approximately $400,000 
per year. Since about 1936 the Govern- 
ment has, however, contributed toward the 
support of educational and public roads 
functions out of Johnson-O’Malley Act ap- 
propriations and Indian roads programs. 
That contribution in the past several years 
has amounted to about $100,000 for each 
activity, but in former years has been much 
less. 

The Menominee Tribe is now in this fi- 
nancial situation as a result of develop- 
ments engendered by termination proceed- 
ings since 1954: 

1. The budget for Federal agency and 
tribal operations for the fiscal year 1959 
will practically deplete tribal funds now 
available and used for these purposes by 
July 1, 1959 (since termination 
began the tribe has taken over the bulk 
of the operations formerly performed by the 
Federal Indian agency). Funds available 
for these functions as of July 1, 1958, are 
estimated to be $329,298—the budget con- 
tains nonreimbursable items of approxi- 
mately $370,000. 

2. Without delving into the Menominee 
Mills principal 4-percent fund, now on de- 
posit in the United States Treasury and used 
almost exclusively for industrial operations, 
which support the economy of the reserva- 
tion and its people, and to a large extent the 
surrounding communities, the tribe will not 
have funds available for Federal agency and 
tribal operations, 

3. The Menominee Mills principal 4-per- 
cent fund is reduced to $1,367,871 unallotted 
and on deposit in the United States Treasury 
as of March 31, 1958 (business consultants 
advise that at least $3 million should be 
available and in reserve for an operation the 
size of ours). 

4. About $1 million is invested in an ex- 
isting lumber and forest products inventory 
not sold due to market conditions, on which 
we can reasonably expect a substantial loss 
due to grade depreciation and the loss of the 
4-percent-interest earnings we normally re- 
ceive on funds on deposit in the ‘Treasury. 

6. If the tribe must delve into this prin- 
cipal 4-percent fund for support of Federal 
agency and tribal operations until termina- 
tion, this fund will be left in a more pre- 
carious situation at a point of time when it 
should be in a sound fiscal condition. 

From this brief analysis it will be easily 
observed how the modification of reimburse- 
ment of termination expenses will affect this 
tribe, which is being used to a large extent as 
& pilot operation in terminating Federal 
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services and supervision over Indian tribes in 
the United States. 

This committee, which has functioned 
since January 20, 1958, is directly charged 
with forming the final plans for the tribe, 
based on studies made during the past 3 
years by Wisconsin State and university staff 
officials and employees and others, required 
by Public Law 399, and is in a position to 
know the reaction of the Menominee people 
when H. R. 6322 was passed by the Senate 
in the form it will now no doubt appear be- 
fore you. The tribe was very disappointed 
and disturbed. It is, however, deeply appre- 
ciative of the action taken by Members of 
Congress and others who worked for a re- 
consideration of the first report of the con- 
ference committee on H. R. 6322. 

The tribe believes and knows that the 
termination of Federal trusteeship is a cur- 
tailment of treaty stipulations that have 
long existed between the United States and 
the tribe, by which the tribe was afforded 
many immunities not available to other 
citizens. The tribe feels that since the 
termination process was initiated by the 
Government and the Congress, and since it 
inyolyed considerable expense necessary for 
study and planning by experts in govern- 
ment, forestry, industry, business, law and 
other subjects, that the Federal Government 
should bear the heavy expense incurred. 

Because the tribe so definitely needs the 
extension of time provided in the bill, we 
respectfully urge that you do approve it. 

Because the tribe has acted in good faith, 
and as expeditiously as it was able consid- 
ering its degree of experience in these new 
affairs, in carrying out its responsibilities 
under Public Law 399, which have been 
found to be many and extremely complex, 
we also urge that the Government further 
consider full reimbursement to the tribe 
im accordance with its earlier commitment, 
when the Government knows the ultimate 
expense incurred by the tribe. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W, KENOTE, 
Chairman. 
GORDON DICKIE, 
Secretary. 
MITCHELL A. DODGE, 
Member. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST 
LAWS TO ORGANIZED PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM SPORTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10378) to limit the 
applicability of the antitrust laws so as 
to exempt certain aspects of designated 
professional team sports, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10378, with 
Mr. Boran in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask who 
speaks for the great American public 
and who speaks for the great and vast 
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army of American baseball fans? Dur- 
ing the last few days there has been 
an inordinate amount of pressure ex- 
erted. I have been in this Congress for 
& great many years and I have never 
seen more pressure exerted upon Mem- 
bers than during the last week, pressure 
directed from the headquarters of the 
high commissioner of baseball and his 
counsel, Mr. Paul Porter. They have 
brought many, many representatives of 
baseball magnates down here to prevail 
upon the Members. Despite the fact 
that they have used every dodge and 
every ruse known to lobbyists, as far as 
I am concerned, I am standing by my 
bill. 

That bill is the result of many arduous 
days of hearings not only during this 
session but during previous sessions of 
the House. And one of the important 
reports of the Subcommittee on Monop- 
oly Power of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary was to the effect that baseball 
was a business; that some of the sport 
had been squeezed out of it as a result 
of an inordinate desire by some baseball 
owners for profits, and that, therefore, 
baseball should come within the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, since it is a 
business. But it is not a business such 
as the sale of sacks of potatoes or the 
sale of steel. Team sports have unique 
qualities and therefore there should be 
certain exceptions from the. antitrust 
laws. Thus the bill provides that where 
combinations and restraints are reason- 
able and necessary to the preservation 
of the sport, those who are within that 
combination or those who were the au- 
thors of those restraints should not be 
deemed guilty of violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

As a result of those reports, my bill 
was fashioned and it is, in my estima- 
tion, a fair reflection of the conclusions 
and recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary over the years. 

Now, is baseball a business? Well, we 
have but to look at some of the figures 
and see the profits that have been made 
out of baseball. The conclusion is that 
it is, of course, a business and hence must 
come within the purview of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Who is for the bill? Who is against 
the bill? As I said in my remarks under 
the rule, the owners, who might be in 
violation of the antitrust laws, are op- 
posed to this bill. But the players are 
opposed to the substitute bill and are in 
favor of my bill. There is a clearcut 
declaration just this past week to that 
effect by the football players. 

Now, let me give you a little history 
of the position of the baseball players 
and point out that the baseball owners, 
in my opinion, utterly abused their 
powers and pressured the players to be 
against my bill. 

This is what happened. On February 
8, 1958, the baseball players’ representa- 
tives met at Key West and unanimously 
endorsed my bill with the “reasonably 
necessary” test. Let me read to you what 
the baseball players then said. It is a 
letter to me from their counsel dated 
February 24, 1958: 

I think you will be pleased to know that 
at a regular meeting of the player represent- 
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atives of the 16 major league baseball clubs 
held in Key West, Fla., on February 8, 1958, 
the representatives unanimously endorsed 
bill H. R. 10378, which you introduced in the 
House of Representatives on January 30, 1958, 
and which was recommended for favorable 
consideration by the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee. 

In their discussion of the proposed bill, 
prior to voting it their unanimous endorse- 
ment, there was particular consideration of 
the important phrase, “reasonably neces- 
sary,” which appears in the bill. The discus- 
sion and resolution of the player representa- 
tives made it quite clear that they favored 
legalized continuation of the reserve clause 
and of franchise restrictions (covered by 
items (1) and (2) of H. R. 10378) provided 
that such continuation be modified by the 
rule of reason, as embodied in the words, 
“reasonably necessary,” in your bill. 


Then what happened? Ford Frick, 
high commissioner of baseball, and 
others, immediately called the player 
representatives on the carpet and read 
the riot act to them. Some players were 
so abject that they stated the reason for 
changing their vote was because they 
“thought the owners wanted it that way”; 
in other words, after they had been 
strongly importuned and very likely 
threatened and intimidated. The in- 
ference was plain that Ford Frick and 
the owners pressured these players and 
the players made an about-face and re- 
pudiated the unanimous endorsement of 
the Celler bill. 

Which are you going to believe? That 
which the players did with uttermost 
freedom of conscience, with uttermost 
freedom of reason, or that which they did 
under coercion, that which they did un- 
der intimidation? I think the answer is 
crystal clear in that regard. In these cir- 
cumstances, we must accept the first 
statement they made whereby they en- 
dorsed the Celler bill and the “reasonably 
necessary” test. 

It is unfortunate that we have to de- 
bate a sports bill in these parlous terms. 
I would that we had some issue that was 
far more earth shaking, far more im- 
portant, far more paramount. The Su- 
preme Court, however, has rendered two 
decisions—one inconsistent with the 
other. In one, namely, the Toolson case 
decided in 1953, the Supreme Court in a 
narrow application of the rule of stare 
decisis and without a reexamination of 
the underlying issues, affirmed baseball's 
total exemption from the antitrust laws. 
In the Radovich case, the football case, 
the Supreme Court in 1957 ruled that 
professional football is a business in in- 
terstate commerce and that accordingly 
all aspects of football are subject to the 
antitrust laws. 

But, in the Radoyich case, the Court 
also said: 

We, therefore, conclude (speaking of base- 
ball) that the orderly way to eliminate error 
or discrimination, if any there be, is by leg- 
islation and not by court decision. 


Thus, following the invitation of the 
Supreme Court, we are bringing forward 


this bill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us what the status is of the reserve clause 
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under the Celler bill and what the status 
is of the geographical provision? 

Mr. CELLER. I will try to make that 
clear. Asa result of the hearings which 
we have held, the reserve clause, the geo- 
graphical clause, the farm system, the 
commissioner’s office, the draft system 
are found to be reasonably necessary for 
the operation of the game. They have 
been so shown in these hearings. Our re- 
port indicates that they have the im- 
primatur of approval and that they 
would not violate the anti-trust laws— 
period. What more can be asked, when 
we permit all these operations. With- 
out the passage of legislation, all those 
operations would eventually be declared 
illegal. If a case came to the Supreme 
Court again, without the passage of some 
legislation, the Court would most prob- 
ably pounce on these operations and de- 
clare them in violation of the antitrust 
laws. The Supreme Court indicated as 
much in the decision in the Radovich 
case. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Is it not so that in 
the hearings you also discovered some of 
the chicanery that went on with the 
draft and the option system and the re- 
serve system and that they were sub- 
ject to a lot of tomfoolery on the part of 
management and the owners, particu- 
larly with the draft and options. You 
found that to be so; did you not? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no doubt of 
that. We try to approximate justice. 
Therefore, I would say when we put the 
words “reasonably necessary” in the bill, 
it would serve as a check of the excesses 
you have indicated. 

Mr. CRETELLA. But, you found and 
you did discover from the testimony all 
the abuses in those things that I enumer- 
ated did exist? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no doubt about 
it. 

Mr. CRETELLA. And all you have 
now is a promise by the owners or by 
those who operate the leagues that they 
will behave and live up to the rules that 
they themselves could make? 

Mr. CELLER. That would be true if 
you pass the substitute bill. You only 
have a promise. 

Mr. CRETELLA. That is included in 
your bill? 

Mr. CELLER. No. 

Mr. CRETELLA. You say you are not 
touching the reserve clause or the op- 
tions. 

Mr. CELLER. I did not say that. If 
the reserve clause is continued, as it now 
operates it would be reasonably neces- 
sary. But if at some future time there 
should be some twist given to the reserve 
clause which would make it unjust, in- 
tolerable and unreasonable, then the bill 
prohibits it. The courts would frown 
upon it. You have to have this flexi- 
bility. You cannot measure this with a 
precision instrument or exact or precise 
words. What you say is true in the sense 
that the substitute relies upon a mere 
promise. Human nature being exactly 
what it is, such a promise is not worth 
a tinker’s damn. See what Mr. O'Malley 
did. He left a profitable club location, 
left Brooklyn where he was making more 
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money than any other team in either the 
National or the American League. He 
was making over $400,000 a year net 
profit and his receipts were larger than 
any other club. Yet his greed was so 
great that he moved his club elsewhere, 
where he thought he could make even 
more money. He banks on Chavez Ra- 
vine, where he thinks there is oil under 
the baseball field and he will hit some 
bonanza. Mr. O’Malley is no different 
with few exceptions than other baseball 
or football magnates. They are usually 
out for all the dough they can amass. 
As I said, they squeeze and squeeze every 
ounce of the sport out of baseball. 

Mr. . Iam glad the gen- 
tleman has said the promise might not 
be kept. Of course I expect to offer a 
substitute to the substitute that will 
correct that situation. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I am sorry to hear 
the gentleman say that all baseball mag- 
nates are the same. 

Mr. CELLER. I said with “excep- 
tions.” 

Mr. MORANO. Well, I hope you 
have in mind the exception that I have 
in mind, for example, Mr. George Weiss 
of the New York Yankees. I do not 
think you could call him all the things 
you used to describe Mr. O’Malley. 

Mr. CELLER. I am going to reserve 
my own decision as to the New York 
Yankees. I am not going to say that 
they have a clean bill of health. With 
all due respect to the gentleman from 
Connecticut, I cannot say that, because 
many things have happened in the Yan- 
kee Park that will not stand the light 
of day. 

Mr. MORANO. I disagree with the 
gentleman, but will you say that all the 
things you said about Mr. O'Malley do 
not apply to Mr. George Weiss? 

Mr. CELLER. What I said about Mr. 
O'Malley is that he is sui generis. That 
phrase applies to Mr. O’Malley. There 
is no one like him. I can assure you 
that Mr. O’Malley stands apart, and is 
a rather peculiar sort of gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The argument is made 
against the gentleman’s bill that profes- 
sional sports are not a business; that it 
is entertainment. On this basis, could 
not the argument be made that other 
businesses in the entertainment field, 
such as the motion picture industry, for 
example, should be exempted from the 
antitrust laws? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is 
right. Furthermore, I would add that 
each of the organized sports, baseball, 
football, basketball, and hockey receives 
substantial revenues from radio and 
television broadcasts. In football the 
revenue from broadcasts alone deter- 
mines whether many of the clubs oper- 
ate at a profit or a loss. In baseball the 
minor leagues claim that televising of 
major league games threatens the ulti- 
mate destruction of the minor leagues. 
I can tell you that the big leagues—and 
I include Mr. Weiss and Mr. O’Malley— 
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care very little about the minor leagues. 
They are doing what may be called eat- 
ing their own young. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CELLER. No. They get their 
talent from the minor leagues, yet they 
so conduct their television operations as 
to make it impossible for the minor 
leagues to prosper and to continue. 
Therefore, in the interest of the dollar, 
not in the interest of the sport, they are 
destroying the minor leagues. If that is 
not the earmarks of a business, then I 
do not know what business is. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield once more; 
then I will have to ask the gentleman to 
desist. 

Mr. MORANO. First of all, I want 
to tell the gentleman that Mr. Weiss is 
an honorable man. But what I want 
to say is that if you destroy the minor 
leagues, such as the gentleman suggests 
that Mr. Weiss, of the New York Yankees, 
is doing, you would not have any major 
leagues. So you have got to have the 
minor leagues. 

Mr. CELLER. That is exactly what 
is happening. I did not say Mr. Weiss 
individually does that, but I say that 
collectively these magnates are doing 
that, and are guilty of eating their own 
young. And, as for honorable men, I 
haye been reminded that Mare Antony 
said that Brutus “was an honorable 
man.” 

Mr. MORANO. Let me inquire fur- 
ther of the gentleman. He replied dif- 
ferently to the same question asked by 
the gentleman from Illinois and the 
gentleman from Connecticut. In one 
the gentleman said he permitted the 
farm system and so on, the minor 
leagues, and the profit and the option: 
in the other the gentleman was not so 
sure. Now, which answer must we take; 
that the gentleman gave to the gentle- 
man from Illinois or to the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is in- 
correct in attributing these actions to 
me—will the gentleman listen while I 
answer? 

Mr. MORANO. Yes; I am listening. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman from 
Connecticut is incorrectly attributing 
two conclusions tome. I said that these 
operations when reasonably necessary 
shall be legal and shall be perfectly 
proper. 

Mr. MORANO. I interpreted—— 

Mr, CELLER. Let me finish. 

Mr. MORANO. I interpreted the re- 
marks of the gentleman—— 

Mr. CELLER. I am afraid the gen- 
tleman either did not hear me correctly 
or that his interpretation is improper. 
I am telling the gentleman what I said. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman said 
that—— 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a word right 
there? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I want to read you 
some figures about radio and television 
revenues. Radio and television revenues 
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are of vital importance to the major 
leagues and make the major league club 
owners deaf to the complaints of the 
minors. 

In 1956 alone, the total radio and 
television income of the eight clubs of 
the National League amounted to 
$3,025,000. 

In 1956 the total radio and television 
income of the eight clubs in the Amer- 
ican League amounted to $4,070,000. 

The total of both leagues was over 
$7 million. 

Both baseball and football are not 
only businesses operating in interstate 
commerce, but also are highly profitable 
businesses. In 1956 the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers had a total income of $3,880,000. 
Their income from television and radio 
alone amounted to $880,270. 

In 1956 the Dodgers had a net income 
of $487,000, and yet Mr. O’Malley was 
putting on a poor mouth about every- 
thing he was doing. 

In the American League, in 1956 the 
New York Yankees had a total income 
of over $5 million. Their income from 
radio and television was about $900,000. 

The Yankees’ net income in 1956 
amounted to over $301,000. 

The 12 teams in the National Football 
League in 1956 received a total income 
of over $12 million and a radio and tele- 
vision income of $1,719,000. 

The net income of the 12 teams in 1956 
amounted to $1,159,000. 

In the period between 1952 and 1956 
the National Football League had rev- 
enues of $52,420,000. During this period 
the National Football League received 
$6,850,000 in radio and in television rev- 
enues. 

The history of baseball is filled with 
abuses and in every decision that you 
can read concerning baseball there has 
been castigation after castigation by the 
jurist who heard the cases. In the 
Gardella case, decided in 1949 by the 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit, 
Judge Frank remarked: 

We have here a monopoly which, in its 
effect on baseball players, possesses charac- 
teristics shockingly repugnant to moral 
principles. 


In another case, decided by the New 
York Supreme Court, the Chase case, we 
have the following: 

There is no difference in principle between 
the system of servitude built up by the op- 
eration of this national agreement which 
* © + provides for the purchase, sale, barter, 
and exchange of the services of baseball 
players—skilled laborers—without their con- 
sent, and the system of peonage brought 
into the United States from Mexico and 
thereafter existing for a time within the 
Territory of New Mexico. 


In view of those very harsh statements 
issued by eminent jurists, and I can cite 
more, we must take pause. Are we go- 
ing to give to these sport magnates and 
owners of baseball clubs complete free- 
dom from antitrust laws to do whatever 
they wish; to make any kind of an ar- 
rangement among themselves concern- 
ing the operation of the game, concern- 
ing the players, concerning the public? 
That is exactly what we will do if we 
pass the substitute. I would say if we 
pass the substitute we would be disre- 
garding the interest of the public. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know that the gen- 
tleman is tremendously concerned and 
interested in this. The gentleman has 
referred a good many times to the sub- 
stitute and has given us a lot of infor- 
mation about Mr. O’Malley, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, could 
the gentleman take the next 3 minutes 
and explain in greater detail what the 
gentleman’s bill will do, then what the 
substitute would do, so that the Members 
will have information on both of them? 

Mr. CELLER. My bill simply provides 
that the antitrust law shall apply to 
team sports but not where an agreement 
or combination is reasonably necessary 
to the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strength, to the right to operate 
within geographical areas, or to the 
preservation of public confidence in 
sports contests. There is also permitted 
reasonably necessary regulation of tele- 
casts and other broadcast rights. 

The other bill, the substitute bill, says 
that the principal operations of baseball 
shall not be within the antitrust laws, 
that the owners shall have the unchal- 
lenged right conceitedly to engage in 
arbitrary and capricious conduct. They 
could make any kind of an agreement 
they wish. The only exception is with 
reference to players. Under the substi- 
tute, no player could be deprived of a 
right to bargain collectively. 

My bill provides that baseball, like 
other team sports, shall be within the 
antitrust laws, but when it comes to 
agreements that are reasonable and 
necessary, like those I have mentioned, 
the reserve clause, the draft system, foot- 
ball players selection, those would be 
permitted. We have all that explained 
in our report, when the committee indi- 
cated that those were reasonable re- 
straints. 

As far as the substitute bill is con- 
cerned, there is no limitation. They 
could black out the whole Nation as far 
as television and radio are concerned 
and deprive all of us of free television, 
and could force us to view it over closed 
circuits. The substitute bill would give 
approval to the Yankee monopoly that 
exists in New York, as I indicated. One 
baseball team in a large city like New 
York with, as I indicated, 12 million in- 
habitants, could veto the coming in of a 
team to replace the Dodgers or replace 
the Giants. Finally they could boycott 
in many ways players for any reason 
good or bad. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, could we 
not get the difference in these proposals 
before us down to a brief statement, 
something like this, and see if I do under- 
stand it. Does not the committee bill 
sponsored by you extend the antitrust 
provisions to all phases of professional 
sports with the exception of certain 
stated items in the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. No; that is not exactly 
true. You have to read the bill in its 
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entirety. Those kinds of agreements 
set forth which are reasonable and nec- 
essary would be permitted. 

Mr. HARRIS. You give jurisdiction 
throughout the whole professional sports 
industry, and then you exempt certain 
things that would not come under the 
provisions of it, 

Mr. CELLER. We only exempt what 
is reasonable and necessary. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, who is going to 
determine what would be reasonable and 
necessary? 

Mr. CELLER. That is up to the com- 
missioner of the sport involved. He 
would determine it, and then if any- 
body felt aggrieved, he could go to the 
courts. 

Mr. HARRIS. The substitute bill 
takes out from under the operation of 
the antitrust laws professional sports as 
named here in the bill, team sports, and 
then it brings within the antitrust laws 
certain things that are considered to be 


business operations. 

Mr. CELLER. Such as concessions 
and the sale of peanuts, 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, commercial 
practices of all kinds. 


Mr. CELLER. But only when it comes 
to the area of concessions the right to 
sell pop and beer and peanuts. That is 
what the substitute places under the 
antitrust laws; nothing else. I am read- 
ing from the substitute bill: “Any con- 
tract, any agreement, any rule, any 
course of conduct, any activity between 
the owners of the teams shall be deemed 
legal and proper.” Now, that covers the 
waterfront. The only thing that they 
eannot do which might involve a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws are a very few 
business aspects, as I indicated before, 
which concern admissions, pop, beer, and 
peanuts. I call this the peanut sub- 
stitute bill, and for that reason I do 
hope that the substitute will be voted 
down. 

I just want to make this one additional 
point clear. Whenever we have granted 
exemptions from the antitrust laws, we 
have always set up some supervisory or 
regulatory agency. In the case of labor 
unions, we set up the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Department of 
Labor: In the case of shipping, we have 
the Maritime Commission. In the case 
of the airlines we have the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. In the case of the rail- 
roads we have the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission. In the case of electric 
power and gas, we have the Federal 
Power Commission. Under the Defense 
Production Act we have the Attorney 
General's supervision over voluntary 
agreements. In every single instance 
where we have granted exemption from 
the antitrust laws, we have always sub- 
stituted a supervisory agency to see that 
there were no abuses. Now for the first 
time we are seeking to grant all these 
exemptions, carte blanc, with no Federal 
supervision whatsoever over the owners. 
If you want to do that, that is all right 
with me. I do not want to set up any 
superbureaucratic agency. I am op- 
posed to that. But certainly you should 
have the words “reasonably necessary” 
at least as a brake between the interests 
of the public and the interests of the 
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magnets. The brake to protect the pub- 
lic and the players would be “reasonably 
necessary.” That is all my bill does, 
nothing more, nothing less. 

Historically, the antitrust laws have been 
revered as a charter of freedom for Ameri- 
can business. The prohibitions contained in 
the antitrust laws on all sides are held to 
be the bulwark both for our economic de- 
velopment and of our political freedoms. For 
years both political parties in their plat- 
forms have dedicated themselves to their 
vigorous support. These policies are not to 
be laid aside lightly. These are the mini- 
mum standards that we apply to business. 

Critics of the antitrust laws and the au- 
thors of the substitute bills claim that the 
antitrust laws are a type of regulation. Do 
no be deceived. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. ` The antitrust laws, rather 
than being a system of regulation, are the 
direct opposite. They are a charter of free- 
dom, 

A. REGULATION 

We are all familiar with regulation. Regu- 
lation means positive direction. When Con- 
gress established regulation over an industry, 
it creates an independent commission or 
board, This commission or board is given 
full authority to guide, direct and supervise 
activities within the industry, The anti- 
trust laws are none of this. 

B. ANTITRUST 

The antitrust laws leave an industry free 
to go about its affairs with no direct Govern- 
ment supervision. Only when conduct in an 
industry transcends the limits established 
by law, are corrective measures taken, In 
reality, the antitrust laws only serve to curb 
the power of the unlawful, the unfair, the 
arbitrary, the predatory, and the avaricious, 
in an industry. The antitrust laws protect 
the defenseless from the strong. 

The bill that has been recommended by 
the Judiciary Committee accommodates the 
policies of the antitrust laws to the require- 
ments of the business conditions that are 
present in organized professional team 
sports. The bill applies the antitrust laws 
only to unreasonable acts that restrain the 
business of producing team sport exhibitions. 
The bill exempts from the antitrust laws all 
actions which are reasonably necessary for 
preservation and continuation of the sport. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are today consid- 
ering legislation regarding the antitrust 
status of professional team sports as a 
direct result of several conflicting deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, Under these 
decisions professional baseball has been 
granted a complete exemption from the 
antitrust laws while other professional 
team sports have been denied even a par- 
tial exemption. This discriminatory 
treatment is intolerable. I believe that 
all professional team sports should have 
equal status under the law and that none 
should be exposed to potentially ruinous 
antitrust litigation. I therefore agree 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee that some legisla- 
tion is necessary. At the same time, I 
am convinced that his bill—H. R. 10378— 
does not satisfy the requirements for 
sound legislation on this subject. 

The only effect of H. R. 10378 would be 
to place baseball under the same anti- 
trust jeopardy which now confronts foot- 
ball, hockey, and basketball. This will 
eliminate the present favored treatment 
of baseball, but no friend of any of these 
sports will derive solace from the fact 
that their grievous situation is now 
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shared by another national pasttime. In 
my opinion, what we need is a bill which 
will be equally good, not equally bad, for 
all professional team sports. 

The bill introduced last week by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER], the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
MILLER], and the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Harris] and myself is designed 
to achieve the dual objectives of uniform 
treatment and protection from unwar- 
ranted legal harassment, in a clear and 
constructive way. At the appropriate 
time we intend to offer the text of this 
bill as a substitute for H. R. 10378. We 
have been assured that our substitute has 
the approval of both baseball and foot- 
ball. I know from the testimony at the 
hearings before the House Antitrust Sub- 
committee that it also is in accord with 
the position of professional hockey and 
basketball. This endorsement is demon- 
stration enough that our measure meets 
the needs of professional team sports and 
deserves the enthusiastic support of their 
friends. 

The pending bill does not have any 
such support. Indeed, I have received 
many letters and wires from fans, play- 
ers, and owners stating their opposition 
to H. R. 10378 in the strongest terms. 
These people who know and love the 
game regard the pending bill as anti- 
sports and they are right. Those who 
have the welfare of these sports at heart 
will not support this bill in its present 
form. 

I have carefully studied the court deci- 
sions and the record of the hearings be- 
fore the House Antitrust Subcommittee 
on this subject and I do not find in either 
of those sources any justification for an 
antisports bill. In fact, in my opinion, 
this bill in its present form is utterly 
inconsistent with both the expressions 
of the courts and the overwhelming 
weight of testimony at the hearings of 
the subcommittee. 

A brief review of the history of this 
subject will show this to be the case. 
This history begins with the 1922 deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Federal 
Baseball case. In that decision the Su- 
preme Court unanimously ruled that the 
business of baseball was a purely State 
affair and that the playing of ball games 
could not be considered trade or com- 
merce among the States. Contrary to 
what has been suggested here, this de- 
cision was not based either on the view 
that baseball was not a business or on 
the view that baseball did not at the 
time of the decision use the facilities of 
interstate commerce in presenting its ex- 
hibitions. The Supreme Court’s opinion 
expressly refers to professional baseball 
as a “business” and points out that base- 
ball was then using the facilities of in- 
terstate commerce in the conduct of its 
business. What the Supreme Court held 
was that baseball was unique and that 
the antitrust laws were inapplicable to 
it despite the fact that it was a business 
and that it used the facilities of inter- 
state commerce, I dwell upon this be- 
cause it shows early recognition of the 
uniqueness of the business engaged in by 
professional team sports and because it 
completely discredits any cavalier re- 
jection of the Federal Baseball case on 
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the ground that baseball was not then 
using the facilities of interstate com- 
merce. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Toolson case in 1953 was the next 
major milestone in the development of 
the law on this subject. In that case a 
7-2 majority of the Supreme Court reaf- 
firmed the decision in Federal Baseball 
that the business of baseball was not 
within the scope of the antitrust laws. 
The Court pointed out that in the 30 
years since the Federal Baseball case 
Congress had not seen fit to bring base- 
ball under the antitrust laws by legisla- 
tion. In language which leaves no doubt 
as to the present status of baseball, the 
Court declared that “Congress had no 
intention of including the business of 
baseball within the scope of the anti- 
trust laws.” 

These decisions did not produce any 
public outcry. It was apparently recog- 
nized and accepted as reasonable that 
professional team sports were not the 
kind of activity with which Congress 
meant to concern itself in adopting the 
antitrust laws. If there had been no 
further legal developments or if these 
decisions had been consistently applied 
to other team sports, I am sure that we 
would not today be considering this leg- 
islation. The 30 years of noninterven- 
tion would have been extended indefi- 
nitely without any suggestion that the 
Court misconstrued the intention of 
Congress on this subject. 

However, in 1957, a majority of the Su- 
preme Court in the Radovich case re- 
fused to apply the baseball cases to pro- 
fessional football. The dissenting opin- 
ions in the Radovich case forcefully 
point out the lack of any basis for the 
majority’s holding that the business of 
baseball was not within the scope of the 
antitrust laws while the business of foot- 
ball was within their scope. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Harlan: 

I am unable to distinguish football from 
baseball under the rationale of Federal Base- 
ball and Toolson and can find no basis for 


attributing to Congress a purpose to put 
baseball in a class by itself, 


Even the majority recognizes in its 
opinion that its ruling may be “unreal- 
istic, inconsistent, or illogical.” They 
suggest that the orderly way to eliminate 
the discrimination is “by legislation and 
not by court decision,” and conclude in a 
plain invitation to legislative action that: 

Congressional processes are more accom- 
modative, affording the whole industry hear- 
ings and an opportunity to assist in the for- 
mulating of new legislation. The resulting 
product is therefore more likely to protect 
the industry and the public alike. 


It is interesting to note that none of 
the opinions of the Court indicate that 
the problems raised by the inconsistent 
treatment of baseball and other team 
sports should be solved merely by enact- 
ing legislation placing organized baseball 
under the antitrust laws. 

In response to the situation created by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, sev- 
eral bills were introduced early in this 
session of Congress dealing with the an- 
titrust status of professional team sports. 
These bills fell into three categories. The 
original bill introduced by the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would have placed all organized 
professional team sports under the anti- 
trust laws without any qualifying limi- 
tations. As Chairman CELLER said in de- 
scribing his bill, under it “the courts 
would be permitted to determine upon 
the facts of each individual case whether 
or not any particular agreement or trade 
practice constituted an unreasonable re- 
straint of trade.” Another bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] would have provided a 
complete exemption of all professional 
team sports from the antitrust laws. 
Under this bill the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the Federal Baseball and 
Toolson cases simply would have been 
extended to other team sports. A third 
bill, which I introduced, and similar bills 
introduced by other Members, at- 
tempted to follow a middle-of-the-road 
approach. Under these bills certain 
practices considered essential to the 
successful operation of professional team 
sports would be completely exempt from 
the antitrust laws, but the ordinary com- 
mercial activities of these sports would 
be subject to the antitrust laws. These 
bills formed the basis for the extensive 
hearings on organized professional team 
sports held during the summer of 1957 by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee. 

I believe now, as I did when I intro- 
duced my original bill more than a year 
ago, that a distinction between the busi- 
ness and playing aspects of professional 
sports activities is proper and reflects 
the kind of accommodative legislative 
approach referred to by the Supreme 
Court. In my view, the other bills orig- 
inally introduced either would have un- 
reasonably interferred with the authori- 
ty of sports to regulate their own affairs 
or would have unnecessarily undermined 
the interest of the public in subjecting 
ordinary business activities to the anti- 
trust laws. My original proposal repre- 
sented a moderate course between these 
two extremes which took account of the 
uniqueness of competitive team. sports 
but was consistent with our basic anti- 
trust philosophy. This is fundamentally 
the same approach followed in the bill 
introduced last week by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLER], 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Har- 
rts], and myself, the text of which we 
intend to offer as a substitute. 

Our chairman contends that the bill 
before us reflects the vital distinction 
between the business and playing aspects 
of competitive sports which I urged at 
the outset. It would appear, therefore, 
that even the gentleman from New York 
now recognizes that sports are unique 
and has abandoned—in form at least— 
his initial view that sports should be 
treated the same under the antitrust 
laws as industrial enterprises. Unfor- 
tunately, however, while this change in 
position is encouraging, its effect must 
be considered wholly illusory in view of 
the language of H. R. 10378. 

The joker in H. R. 10378 is the phrase 
“reasonably necessary.” This phrase 
coupled with other ambiguities in the 
text of the bill jeopardizes long estab- 
lished practices which al sports engage 
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in to promote competition on the play- 
ing field. It places a legal cloud, for 
example, over present methods of select- 
ing and retaining players, organizing 
leagues, allocating territories to specific 
teams, and even methods of preserving 
honesty in sports contests. In the hear- 
ings before the Antitrust Subcommittee 
witness after witness described these 
practices as essential to the preservation 
of the particular sport involved. As 
Commissioner Bell of the National Foot- 
ball League put it, the reserve clause and 
the player selection system “provide the 
lifeblood of our league.” But under the 
terms of H. R. 10378, unless a judge and 
jury can be convinced in actual court 
proceedings that such practices are 
reasonably necessary for the continua- 
tion of the sport, they will become illegal. 

Every member is aware of the uncer- 
tain and onerous nature of antitrust 
litigation. Testimony presented before 
the Antitrust Subcommittee indicates 
that at the present time it takes an 
average of 5 years to conclude a litigated 
antitrust suit. The consequences of a 
violation, even if unintentional, are 
three times the actual damages of the 
plaintiff. And of course if a criminal 
prosecution is brought, the violators, in 
addition, may be heavily fined and sent 
to jail. Ido not believe that anyone will 
challenge the statement that antitrust 
litigation is more costly, more compli- 
cated, and more burdensome than any 
other litigation in the Federal courts. 

What possible justification is there 
for subjecting the practices evolved by 
our professional team sports out of their 
own long experience to a process of judg- 
ment under antitrust standards and 
procedures? 

Is there some grave threat-to our eco- 
nomic system from the alleged baseball 
or football or hockey or basketball con- 
spiracy which demands that sports be 
treated so severely? 

Can anyone say with conviction that 
there is reason for foisting upon the al- 
ready overburdened courts of this land 
an “ill-suited role as arbiters of disputes 
within the sports family? 

In my opinion these questions answer 
themselves and those answers expose as 
completely misguided the attempt in 
H. R. 10378 to deal with the playing 
aspects of baseball, football, hockey, and 
basketball under a codified antitrust doc- 
trine. I do not say that the record of 
any of these sports has been perfect. 
But I do say that their record has been 
generally good; that they can be relied 
upon to continue to improve if they are 
let alone; and that the solutions of the 
problems of sports do not lie in conform- 
ing their playing practices to varying ju- 
dicial conceptions of the requirements of 
the antitrust laws. I say further that 
constant intervention in the affairs of 
these sports by paternalistic do-gooders 
will lead to nothing but trouble for all 
concerned. 

Our team sports have the loyalty and 
support of millions of fans. These fans 
would not tolerate an antitrust litigation 
spectacle which would undermine the 
morale and structure of their favorite 
sport. They want to see close competi- 
tion on the playing field, not heated con- 
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troversies in the courtroom. I know 
that this House will not let them down. 

I am opposed to the pending bill in its 
present form. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What position do the 
players take as between the bill of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
and the substitute? 

Mr. KEATING. The baseball players 
in general support the substitute meas- 
ure. There were a few disgruntled ball 
players called before our committee who 
objected and who would object, I be- 
lieve, today, to this measure. After the 
baseball players meeting to which the 
chairman has referred, letters and tele- 
grams were received by me and I think 
other members of the committee indi- 
cating that when they first voted for the 
Celler bill they did not understand its 
provisions. They have since completely 
repudiated it. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 

The joker in the bill before us, the 
joker is the phrase and I quote “reason- 
ably necessary.” This phrase coupled 
with other ambiguities in the text of the 
bill jeopardizes established practices 
which all sports engage in to permit 
competition on the playing field. 

I will say to the gentleman from Tilli- 
nois that the bill before us places a legal 
cloud over present methods of select- 
ing and retaining players, organizing 
leagues, allocating territories to specific 
teams, even methods for preserving 
honesty in sports contests, and the 
reserve clause. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I must yield to the 
gentleman since I referred to him. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman in- 
sist on his position in view of the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee 
that these activities are specifically ex- 
empted from the terms of the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
New York, I am sure, did not say that 
they were specifically exempted. 

Mr. YATES. He said that they were 
specifically exempted within the rule of 
reason. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; but that is the 
point. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
permit me to continue, that is the rule 
which is applicable to every type of 
American business today. 

Mr. KEATING. The rule of reason 
applicable under the bill before us, would 
mean that the legality of the reserve 
clause is not made clear under this bill, 
but- is dependent on whether a fellow 
wearing a black robe thinks this reserve 
clause is reasonably necessary to the 
conduct of the sports. I am sorry I can- 
not yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I do not know what the 
gentleman means when he says “this 
bill.” Does he mean your bill? 

Mr. KEATING. I mean the Celler bill 
which is now before us. Despite what 
the committee report says, it does not 
exempt the reserve clause from the op- 
erations of the antitrust laws, but the 
substitute bill does do so. 
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Mr. YATES. That is correct. Spe- 
cifically. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I just wanted to 
say that the gentleman from New York 
has made a brilliant legal discussion 
upon this matter. This subject’ is one 
certainly that should be approached as 
a lawyer, and according to our law. But 
what I arose to ask the gentleman about 
is this: The statement has been made 
that baseball and football and so forth 
is big business. If I recall the testimony 
before the Judiciary Subcommittee—I 
was not a member of it, but if I recall 
it—the statement was made that there 
was more money received in a depart- 
ment store in New York City than there 
was received in the course of an entire 
year by all the baseball and football 
teams combined. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is 
correct. And if there are any major 
teams that are making money I ask: 
What is wrong with that? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the report filed 
by the subcommittee on the Study of 
Monopoly Power of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in connection with baseball, the 
gentleman from New York joined in the 
report which was unanimous. In the 
report we have the following statement: 

Such a bill would state in general terms 
that the antitrust laws shall not apply to 
reasonable rules and regulations that gen- 
erally promote competition among the base- 
ball clubs even though they restrict com- 
petition of players’ services as does the re- 
serve clause, provided that such rule guar- 
antees players a reasonable opportunity to 
advance in their profession and to be paid 
commensurate with their ability. 


This report also laid down the rule of 
reason for baseball, and the report ap- 
proves the rule of reason for baseball. 
The gentleman from New York, Mr. 
KEatine, signed that report. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. What was the date of 
that report? 

Mr. CELLER. The date of the report 
was May 27, 1952. 

Mr. KEATING. Perhaps I gained more 
light over the years about this subject. 
My views matured, you might say. Also, 
I might add parenthetically that the 
metamorphosis in my thinking on this 
subject is as nothing compared to the 
changes in the attitude of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. That is all right, but 
I think the burden is on the gentleman 
to explain why he has now changed his 
mind. He has indicated he has changed, 
but as far as I am concerned his reason 
does not wash, that is all, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HOLTZMAN] for 
the purpose of extending his remarks. 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee held extensive 
hearings on a number of bills to elimi- 
nate the discrimination that exists 
among professional team sports as to 
the application of the antitrust laws. 
The Antitrust Subcommittee held 15 
days of hearings; the hearing record 
comprises 3 volumes. These hearings 
had been invited by the contradictory 
decisions that the Supreme Court had 
rendered with respect to baseball and 
football. 

On the basis of this record, the Judi- 
ciary Committee has reported a bill to 
the House, H. R. 10378. Every provi- 
sion of this bill has been considered fully 
by every member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The meanings of its terms may 
be found in the testimony of the wit- 
nesses at the hearings. Precise defini- 
tions of its provisions are contained in 
the Judiciary Committee’s report, House 
Report No. 1720. 

After all of this painstaking delibera- 
tion and careful consideration, at the 
11th hour, this House is confronted with 
a substitute for the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s bill. Nobody knows what these sub- 
stitute bills mean. There have been no 
hearings. There is no report. All that 
you can tell by reading the substitute 
bill is that they exempt completely from 
the antitrust laws all of the important 
business activities in these sports. 

I have long been convinced that some 
special consideration under the antitrust 
laws must be given to team sports, The 
unique business nature of team sports 
makes special antitrust consideration 
mandatory. I do not believe, however, 
this special consideration should consist 
of a complete exemption from the anti- 
trust laws. 

Never has Congress granted immunity 
from the antitrust laws and left the par- 
ticipants in the affected industry free to 
do as they please. However, the substi- 
tute bills would do precisely this. 

In the -past, whenever antitrust ex- 
emption has been granted, Congress at 
the same time substituted some form of 
supervision by responsible Government 
officials. Either the business was held 
to the standards of the general business 
law, the antitrust laws, or special regu- 
lation was substituted. 

Nobody could seriously contend that 
team sports should be under regulation 
of a Government agency. There is no 
alternative, therefore, but to make some 
accommodation under the antitrust laws 
to assure that the owners of these base- 
ball clubs and sport clubs are respon- 
sible to the interests of the players and 
to the interests of the public. 

With a complete exemption from the 
antitrust laws, as contained in the sub- 
stitute bill, the club owners will be re- 
sponsible to no person and no organiza- 
tion. They will have absolute and arbi- 
trary power among themselves. We must 
not repudiate the policy of the antitrust 
laws. 

Team sports are in fact unique busi- 
nesses. A club within a team sport can- 
not compete fully with rival clubs to se- 
cure the best player talent for itself. 
If each club did compete to the best of 
its ability, the larger and richer teams 
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would outbid their opponents and raid 
them for the best players. The richer 
clubs would become so powerful that the 
sporting events would become one-sided 
and spectator interest in the contest 
would be lost. Without spectators, the 
entire industry would be placed in 
jeopardy. 

To cope with this problem, each of 
these sports has devised an elaborate 
system of rules and regulations: First, 
particular players are assigned for the 
exclusive use of certain club owners; 
second, each club is given an exclusive 
territory which all other clubs in the 
sport must recognize; third, the club 
owners appoint a commissioner, who is 
empowered to enforce their rules and to 
supervise the activities of the sport for 
their benefit. Sanctions imposed by the 
order of the commissioner are enforced 
by boycott or other joint action of the 
club owners. 

These are the factors which make team 
sports unique business enterprises. 
These are the very factors which make it 
mandatory that the club owners remain 
responsible under the antitrust laws. 
The opportunities for abuse by the club 
owners are unlimited. Some standard 
must be set in any legislation that is 
designed to endure for an indeterminate 
future. 

It is clear that the business practices 
required by the unique nature of organ- 
ized professional team sports probably 
could not be justified under present judi- 
cial interpretations of the meaning of the 
antitrust laws. The per se doctrine of 
antitrust violation developed by the 
courts does not permit justification to 
be given for certain conduct. In team 
sports, the practices for, first, allocation 
of territories; second, group boycotts to 
enforce the player-selection system and 
the reserve-clause-recognition system; 
and, third, the establishment of a com- 
missioner with plenary powers over the 
industry, in all probability would fall 
within the per se doctrine of antitrust 
law. If this happens, detailed analysis 
might not even be permitted in a court 
proceeding to justify the reasonableness 
or necessity for these business practices. 

The antitrust per se doctrine was re- 
cently applied by the Supreme Court in 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and 
Northwestern Improvement Company 
against United States of America—No. 
59, October term, 1957; opinion, March 
10, 1958. There the Supreme Court 
explained: À 

However, there are certain agreements or 
practices which because of their pernicious 
effect on competition and lack of any re- 
deeming virtue are conclusively presumed to 
be unreasonable and therefore illegal with- 
out elaborate inquiry as to the precise harm 
they have caused or the business excuse for 
their use. This principle of per se unreason- 
ableness not only makes the type of re- 


straints which are proscribed by the Sherman 
Act more certain to the benefit of everyone 
concerned, but it also avoids the necessity 
for an incredibly complicated and prolonged 
economic investigation into the entire his- 
tory of the industry involved, as well as re- 
lated industries, in an effort to determine at 
large whether a particular restraint has been 
unreasonable—an inquiry so often wholly 
fruitless when undertaken. Among the prac- 
tices which the courts have heretofore 
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deemed to be unlawful in and of themselves 
are price fixing * * * division of markets 
* + + group boycotts * * * and tying ar- 
rangements, arene 


I believe it is important that the per se 
doctrine should not apply to the business 
practices that make professional team 
sports unique. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s bill assures this result. 

Whenever an activity in one of the or- 
ganized professional team sports is chal- 
lenged under the antitrust laws the Judi- 
ciary Committee's bill requires that such 
activity shall not be found to violate the 
law if the activity is reasonably necessary 
to accomplish the results that are enu- 
merated in the bill. The committee's bill 
would assure that justification for all 
those activities that are necessary for 
continuation of the sport will not be 
barred by application of the per se doc- 
trine, In fact, the bill requires that all 
such activities shall be approved under 
the antitrust laws. 

The sponsors of the substitute bills 
contend that unless complete antitrust 
exemption is given to the club owners, 
even for unreasonable actions, the courts 
will be flooded with a multitude of anti- 
trust suits. Do not be deceived by this 
argument. 

Football, basketball, and hockey now 
all are subject fully to the antitrust laws. 
There has been no great multitude of 
antitrust suits in these sports. There has 
been no harassment by litigation. 

It is commonplace for businessmen 
to raise the specter of litigation when 
amendments to the antitrust laws are 
considered. This is the time-honored 
argument when any effort is made to 
curtail the abuses of the powerful. The 
same arguments were made when the 
Sherman Act was originally considered. 

These arguments were not persuasive 
then and it should not be persuasive 
now. In no instance has application of 
the antitrust laws resulted in any un- 
reasonably burdensome litigation. No 
industry has been destroyed by applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

Baseball club owners are using this 
argument to mask the real reason they 
are opposed to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s bill. The real reason is that they 
want to be free to continue to be un- 
reasonable in the way they manage 
baseball’s business. 

Look at the Judiciary Committee's bill 
and see how far it goes to accommodate 
the antitrust laws to the needs of team 
sports. 

Under the bill, the reserve clause rec- 
ognition system will be permitted. This 
is the system whereby the most import- 
ant resource of the industry, player tal- 
ent, is allocated among the competing 
team owners. 

Even baseball players should have 
basic rights. In any other line of busi- 
ness, they would be entitled to practice 
their profession or calling without re- 
straint. Under the reserve clause recog- 
nition system, however, the club owners 
decide when, where, and for whom the 
players can work. 

Despite the opportunity for abuse in 
the reserve recognition system, the Ju- 
diciary Committee’s bill permits it to 
continue. The bill requires, however, 
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that the procedures used by the owners 
to enforce this system must be reason- 
able. The reserve clause recognition 
system contains too many opportunities 
for abuse for the owners to be com- 
pletely free of responsibility. 

Football’s player selection system also 
may be continued under the Judiciary 
Committee’s bill. This is the system 
whereby every college football player is 
allocated to a member of the National 
Football League. This is done by owner 
fiat, with the player having no voice in 
who he shall play for, where he shall 
play, or when he shall play. If the 
player does not agree with the owner’s 
disposition for his services, he has no 
market in the United States for his best 
asset, football playing talent. Despite 
the tremendous power thus given to the 
club owners, the Judiciary Committee 
bill will permit reasonable application of 
the player selection system to continue. 

The committee’s bill also will permit 
continuation of exclusive territorial allo- 
cations among the various clubs. Under 
the present interpretation of antitrust 
laws, such market allocations could be 
per se violations of the antitrust laws. 

The Judiciary Committee's bill also 
permits agreements that restrain radio 
and television broadcasts if they are rea- 
sonable and are necessary for protection 
of the minor league territories. Cer- 
tainly Congress should not give the 
sports club owners carte blanche to inter- 
fere with the operations of another in- 
dustry completely outside of organized 
sports. The substitute bills, however, 
would do exactly that. 

The committee's bill permits the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner for the 
sports and recognizes the rights of the 
owners to act jointly through his office. 

What possible justification can there be 
for giving the sports club owners more 
protection than is given them in the 
committee’s bill? I feel that Congress 
would be derelict in its duty to grant 
them complete exemption from the anti- 
trust laws for their business operations. 
I urge my colleagues to support the bill 
reported by the Judiciary Committee and 
to oppose the substitute bills that have 
been offered. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he cares to use to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI]. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
proponent of this legislation has cer- 
tainly covered the entire field thor- 
oughly. He has placed before the House 
the question of whether or not team 
groups desire to be placed under the 
antitrust laws; and certainly by the 
Supreme Court decision in the football 
case they are amenable to the antitrust 
law. 

The question is, how far do they de- 
sire to come under that law? Judging 
from the substitute bill they do not want 
to come under it at all. 

The gentleman from New York has 
covered the ground so completely that 
anything I might say in accordance 
with my prepared remarks would be, I 
feel, repetitious. So I shall ask at the 
conclusion of my statement unanimous 
consent to place my remarks in the 
Recorp at this point, and I congratulate 
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the gentleman from New York for his 
fortitude and courage in championing, 
supporting, and giving protection to the 
players that are held under a reserve 
clause, and because of this forced to sit 
on the bench in the minor league clubs 
because they are owned by the major 
league teams that win pennants and 
championships. Everyone knows that a 
ballplayer’s playing life extends over a 
period of about 10 years. To be com- 
pelled to sit on a minor league bench for 
4 or 5 of those years and not be per- 
mitted to participate in competitive 
games to increase his fame and maybe 
gain financially is unfair. I think it is 
an unfortunate situation and this legis- 
lation will have a remedial effect that 
will force a revaluation of these services 
and new methods of operation. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, in the 
field of team sports, professional base- 
ball, football, hockey, and basketball are 
various sports practices used subject to 
antitrust regulation; the Supreme Court 
has already decided, in a recent deci- 
sion, that professional football is sub- 
ject to antitrust law regulation. It is a 
fact that in sport practices the other 
listed sports—above—if a test case on 
appeal reached the United States Su- 
preme Court as to certain operative 
practices each would be found—since 
the football court decision—subject to 
the antitrust laws. 

The intelligent magnates, owners and 
promoters of the various sports seek 
some form of legislation to eliminate the 
present precarious position of their 
sports status, as well as their invest- 
ments, under the football decision. 

As a result, H. R. 10378—the Celler 
bill—was introduced, which provided 
that these team sports shall be exempt 
under the antitrust laws where the prac- 
tices of the sport are reasonably nec- 
essary for its continuation as a busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Bell, president of the professional 
football interests has approved this bill. 
On the other hand, the pro-baseball in- 
terests are opposing the “reasonably 
necessary” clause in the bill as a quali- 
fying standard for the enjoyment of ex- 
emption status. This complaining group 
is fearful of being forced to resort to the 
courts to test as to what practices are 
considered reasonably necessary, be- 
cause of the high costs of litigation and 
a resulting instability in sports opera- 
tion. 

To begin with, the professional sports 
enumerated here are now subject to the 
present antitrust law affecting their 
methods of operation. 

Certain methods and practices have 
resulted in public criticism. All agree 
that the present state of baseball as a 
popular sport in America is heading for 
cemetery row. There can be no argu- 
ment about it. The figures show that 
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the losses in attendance and the increas- 
ing disappearance of minor leagues, that 
at one time enjoyed the most important 
role in the production of career ball- 
players—are now defunct, There are 
good reasons for their hurried demise— 
and the major league bosses, by their 
exercise of domination over them, are 
partly responsible. 

Either we have regulation or no regu- 
lation at all. H. R. 10378—the Celler 
bill—gives the owners and their counsel 
an opportunity to conform their prac- 
tices in conducting their business in ac- 
cordance with established principles of a 
fair law. It places the burden to do so 
where it belongs, on the owners. Prac- 
tices that are indulged in at the present 
time are unfair and without reason, and 
must be abandoned and be replaced by 
more modern and equitable procedures. 
As I said in my opening remarks, there 
is no reason why a star sitting on the 
bench of a minor league club should be 
deprived of his maximum earning power 
of his livelihood; he suffers the loss of 
fame, just because the major league 
club owning him is not yet in need of his 
services, as a replacement for a position 
already filled by another sterling ball- 
player playing for a consistent pennant 
winner. The reserve clause should be 
modified. 

Again I reiterate, it is a known prac- 
-tical fact that the life of a ballplayer in 
the major leagues averages 10 years— 
yet he may wait half that time to come 
up from the minors—ready, yet sitting it 
out with loss of earning power as a con- 
tract-controlled penalty; he owes his 
misfortune because of belonging to a top 
club. Other clubs whose weak position 
could be strengthened are deprived of 
his services. The public has a stake in 
the competitive standing of the teams 
and is deprived of enjoying and recog- 
nizing his talents. He is enslaved by a 
rotten system that destroys the incentive 
to even improve his play. 

The minor leagues, in another phase 
by reason of the quick-taking right of 
the major clubs—l-day notice, and so 
forth—are robbed of their star-players 
by frequent raids in season. Thus, the 
minor-league fans, in disgust, lose in- 
terest in their teams with loss to the 
gate and finally the clubs fold up. More 
than one-half of the minor-league teams 
have collapsed and the rest can hardly 
survive in accordance with recent statis- 
tics. Also, many fans stay away from 
home games to listen to radio and view 
television of a major-league game played 
in a distant city while the minor-league 
team is playing a home game. 

The wholesale signing of Negro base- 
ball players in the Negro leagues, with- 
out consideration of the public interest 
and the local fans, and doing so without 
a systematic and methodical study of its 
consequences, has destroyed this impor- 
tant and irreplaceable training ground 
for Negro ballplayers. The sea-raiders 
had nothing on these baseball scouts in 
the employ of the major-league clubs. 
Certainly, intelligent self-regulation by 
the major league owners would have 
prevented this terrific loss of revenue by 
the minor-league clubs. But the track- 
ing down of the almighty dollar blinds 
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reason and destroys even the little fellow 
who, in this instance, may be owned by 
the major-league club, or has a contract 
to take the ball-players on a farm con- 
nection ownership basis. Love of 
money now results in the elimination of 
the very agency that supplied the young- 
er players to the big leagues. So now 
they are raiding the high schools and 
colleges with bonus checks, before grad- 
uation. Destroying most of these young- 
sters by bringing them up to the big 
leagues immediately, result, so few stay. 
Why? Because it takes organized minor 
league experience to season and prepare 
the lad for the big competition. The 
managers of most of the minor-league 
clubs are former big leaguers and, -vith 
painstaking care, prepare a talented 
youngsters for his big-league dream and 
thus, fortify him with fundamental 
knowledge of the game, to better insure 
his success, 

So there is certainly a need for regula- 
tion by law and H. R. 10378 does just 
that, for it provides that, in an area of 
sport practices, where equities and rights 
are involved, remedial practices must be 
considered. This cannot be left to the 
owners for mutual agreement, but can 
only be accomplished through the 
medium of our courts. If the magnates 
cannot show that the practice that they 
have set up is reasonably necessary to the 
maintenance and operation of the game, 
then they certainly, in law or common 
sense, have no right to continue such 
practices. As pointed out in this short 
survey, several of their practices are 
inimical to the game itself and have been 
contributing to the loss of attendance. 
The attendance in the majors fell off 
from about 62 million in 1949 to 32 mil- 
lion in 1957. 

The New York Yankees won 8 pen- 
nants and 6 world series between 1948 
and 1957; their attendance fell off from 
2,373,000 in 1948 to 1,476,000 in 1957. 
Cleveland fell off 72 percent; Detroit 27 
percent; Boston 24 percent, and Wash- 
ington 43 percent. One-third of the ma- 
jor league clubs changed their home 
cities because of losses or mediocre 
returns. 

Certain owners of a few major league 
ball clubs have complete control of the 
league power. They confine big league 
operation to a few cities and have a firm 
hold on the issuance of new big league 
franchises. 

There are 8 cities in the United States 
that are entitled to and could lucratively 
support major league franchises. It has 
been suggested that there should be a re- 
organization of the major leagues—and, 
in fairness, should include the following: 
Minneapolis, Buffalo, Denver and Seattle. 
Our neighbors are high in the best base- 
ball towns—Mexico City, Habana, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. Certainly, adding 
these franchises would highly stimulate 
interest and guarantee attendance for 
baseball—and furnish a new outlet for 
source supply of talented players. Our 
modern facilities of travel eliminate the 
former objection as to their major league 
participation. 

‘The public interest should be protected 
and in order to insure the future success 
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and protection of the former most popu- 
lar recreation—baseball now ranks a 
poor fifth among sports—the passage of 
H. R. 10378 is mandatory. 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER is to be 
congratulated on his honest effort to 
save the sport, which is a native devel- 
oped sport, of the American people. His 
opposition can only admit that the base- 
ball owners are not in favor of any regu- 
lation and desire a status quo condition. 
In all my years of service in the Illinois 
Legislature—22—I never heard of the 
owner of any business enterprise or or- 
ganization who did not fear regulatory 
laws affecting his business. The few 
owners of major league baseball clubs 
who are vociferously opposing this legis- 
lation are those few whose selfish prac- 
tices have resulted in the necessity for 
the passage of this act. The same own- 
ers fear that if some semblance of legis- 
lation is not passed, namely, excluding 
baseball from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws, that another test case will be 
their undoing. 

The most unfortunate observation was 
the former approval of H. R. 10378—the 
Celler bill—by the ballplayers through 
the offices of their organization, who 
knew of the unjust servitude to which 
they are subjected. And then, sometime 
later, recanted by issuing a release to 
that effect. Talk about boss rule. A 
splendid article appeared in Life maga- 
zine, issue of February 24, 1958, on page 
113, by Larry MacPhail, entitled, “A 
Pulmotor for Baseball.” He was one of 
the most controversial figures in baseball 
and introduced both night games and 
television to the game. He minces no 
words over the fallacies and stupidity of 
past and present baseball practices. He 
is a straight thinker and years ago 
pointed out and argued with some of the 
owners of the majors, the pitfalls and 
problems that are plaguing them today. 
It is a treat to follow his logical and 
practical solutions, together with his de- 
tailed and masterful discussion of cause 
and effect. He is not only a student of 
the business of baseball but, by straight 
thinking, foresaw many present conse- 
quences of the uncontrolled exploitation 
of the players, the minor leagues, and 
the public interest. We are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Larry MacPhail for his 
frank and exhaustive treatment of this 
subject. 

H. R. 12991 and H., R, 13071, accord- 
ing to newspaper and magazine articles, 
cannot be considered as real regulatory 
legislation. Really, outside of a few 
limitations upon operation of the con- 
cessions and radio and television broad- 
casts, actually insure the owners of no 
interference of the law relative to rem- 
edy the present questionable status of 
the ballplayer in his relationship to his 
profession. The present practices and 
intricate devices used by the owners to 
dominate and dictate the policy of the 
minor leagues are not affected at all by 
H. R. 12991 and in H. R. 13071 destroys 
the entire program of the major and 
minor league working agreements such 
as they are for their mutual interest 
and welfare, and if passed may further 
lead to practices of subterfuge to ac- 
complish legal goals. 
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Congressman EMANUEL CELLER has the 
answer. If a procedure is questionable, 
he who complains goes to the law—if it 
is a reasonably necessary procedure, the 
law will protect this practice in order to 
insure the healthy growth and financial 
security of the enterprise, even though, 
in the general application of the prac- 
tice in other fields of business, it would 
be prohibited. ‘The Commissioner of 
Baseball has the obligation to deter- 
mine what is “reasonable and necessary” 
to sustain the game in its business rela- 
tionship to its existence. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] for his zeal in this 
matter. I know that he has the same 
ultimate goal in what he has to say 
about this legislation and this field of 
legislation as the rest of us have. That 
is to preserve professional team sports 
in this country in a manner most con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

I regret that I must disagree today, 
as I have from the outset, with his point 
of view. Nonetheless, I do deeply ap- 
preciate the thoroughness with which he 
has presented the argument on his side 
of the question. I do not have any pre- 
pared statement, but in view of what 
was said earlier about the contents of 
H. R. 10378 and the proposed substitute 
which I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER] will offer, 
as I interpret those 2 proposals, we have 
this situation: In the so-called Celler 
bill for the first time in the history of 
this country by judicial decree or legis- 
lative decree the sport of professional 
baseball would be placed under the anti- 
trust acts—Sherman, Clayton, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
language of that bill, on line 6, after 
referring to those acts says they shall 
apply to the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, hockey, and 
basketball. 

In the substitute which has been of- 
fered in this House as H. R. 12990, after 
referring to those acts, the first thing 
said in line 6 of this so-called Walter 
proposal is that those antitrust acts 
“shali not apply to any contract, and 
so forth.” 

In the chairman’s bill 4 exemptions 
are set forth. Those same 4 exemptions 
appear in the substitute, with 1 further 
exemption. That exemption is “the em- 
ployment, selection or the eligibility of 
players or the reservation, selection or 
assignment of player contracts.” 

Something has been said about the 
situation of professional football. Under 
the decision of the Supreme Court pro- 
fessional football must have some sort 
of legislation, otherwise they will be car- 
ried to destruction as a result of defend- 
ing lawsuits. No one wants that to hap- 
pen to the professional sport of baseball 
or to football. So while baseball has 
enjoyed immunity by reason of court 
decisions, football has had to give in— 
perhaps back in April or prior to that 
time—to legislative thoughts which were 
not quite as palatable to them as this 
proposed substitute which the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania will offer. So with 
the club over their head they have been 
more easy to get along with about leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in pro- 
fessional sports of all kinds and in their 
preservation. I know that all Ameri- 
cans are proud of our sports. I know 
that professional team sports have been 
clean except in a few instances. When 
those evidences of uncleanliness have 
occurred there has been a public re- 
vulsion that has caused them to clean 
their houses. 

I am not anticipating that we are in 
any danger of destruction of sports 
through misconduct or through misman- 
agement. I merely take the position 
that I take in this matter because it is 
my feeling that all sports, baseball, foot- 
ball, hockey, and basketball, these team 
sports, are entitled to be exempted from 
the antitrust laws in the respects set 
forth in both the Celler bill and in the 
proposed substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, as a 
cosponsor of the substitute bill which 
will eventually be offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WALTER], 
I wish to make it perfectly clear that I 
disagree with the chairman of the com- 
mittee when he says it is too bad that 
the committee at this time should have 
to consider this legislation when there 
are so many more important things that 
might be considered. Baseball, as a na- 
tional pastime, was considered impor- 
tant enough by the late President Roose- 
velt to continue its existence during the 
war, because he felt as a national pas- 
time it was an integral part of our very 
way of life. 

Now, this pastime, along with other 
team sports, as a result of current Su- 
preme Court decisions, stands in danger 
of being utterly and completely destroyed 
and to vanish from the American scene 
unless this Congress enacts legislation 
which is necessary for its protection and 
its continued existence. 

Now, regardless of what the chairman 
has said, it is my opinion, as a member 
of the subcommittee and as a member 
of the full Committee on the Judiciary 
which considered this legislation, that 
this bill, H. R. 10378, does absolutely 
nothing except to put all team sports 
completely under the antitrust laws. 
The present antitrust laws, the Sherman 
Act, the Clayton Act, and so forth, pro- 
vide that only those things shall be a 
violation of the antitrust laws which are 
deemed to be unreasonable or not rea- 
sonable and necessary for the conduct 
of the business. That is all the chair- 
man’s bill does. It applies the rule of 
reason to every single facet of baseball 
operations, including the draft system, 
the reserve clause, player contract, terri- 
torial rights, and everything else. 

Read the bill. It says that all of these 
acts shall apply to the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, and hockey: Provided, 
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however, that no contract, agreement, 
course of conduct, or other activity 
among teams or groups of teams engaged 
in these professional team sports which 
is reasonably necessary to—(1) the 
equalization of competitive playing 
strengths and so forth. That is the rule 
now without this legislation at all. 

And, who determines what is reason- 
ably necessary? Under all of our exist- 
ing statutory and common law, what is 
reasonably necessary has been con- 
strued and always will be construed as a 
simple question of fact, and it will there- 
fore be determined by 87 different judges 
in 87 different Federal districts in the 
United States and different juries sitting 
in 87 different sections of our country. 
They will make up the varying determi- 
nations from day to day as to whether 
or not this particular reserve clause or 
player contract is or is not reasonably 
necessary. It will allow no actions in- 
stituted against a ball club to be dis- 
missed on motion for failure to state a 
cause of action. 

There will be a cause of action stated 
in every case and it will be a question of 
fact for a jury in every case as to 
whether that particular clause or par- 
ticular rule is reasonably necessary or 
it is not. The defense of these lawsuits 
alone would be enough financially to de- 
stroy most of the ball clubs of America 
today even if they won the lawsuits 
eventually. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
given a lot of thought and study to this 
problem, and I want to commend him 
and, as a matter of fact, the entire com- 
mittee, for their consideration of the 
problem. But I am somewhat confused 
by the phrase or provision in the com- 
mittee bill, and perhaps the gentleman 
having participated in the hearings— 
and I might say that I, myself, partici- 
pated as one of the witnesses for about 
2 hours one morning—perhaps the gen- 
tleman would explain the language on 
page 1 reading: 

That no contract, agreement, course of 
conduct, or other activity among teams or 
groups of teams engaged in these organized 
professional team sports which is reason- 
ably necessary to— 


Now skip down to (3): 


The preservation of public confidence in 
the honesty in sports contests. 


Could the gentleman shed any light 
on that? Does that mean reasonably 
honest or just how is it to be applied? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I will admit that the lan- 
guage is confusing. As a matter of fact, 
on that very point, the gentleman will 
note that it provides: 

That no contract, agreement, course of 
conduct, or other activity among teams or 
groups of teams engaged in these organized 
professional team sports which is reasonably 
necessary. 


Of course, that would exclude all con- 
tracts between a team and an individual, 
which would be the individual’s con- 
tract, and includes, of course, certain 
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provisions for options, and so forth, 
in addition to which it excludes com- 
pletely agreements between leagues. I 
presume what is meant to be covered 
by that particular language is that any 
agreement between teams for the elec- 
tion of and the payment of, for instance, 
a commissioner of baseball, in order to 
enact rules and regulations, to promote 
integrity in the sport, would conceivably 
be covered. 

Mr. CELLER. -Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
my Chairman, of course. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, the language 
that the gentleman from Arkansas read 
was “the preservation of public confi- 
dence in the honesty in sports contests” 
is also in the gentleman’s own bill and in 
the Walter bill. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Except 
that we approach it from the affirmative 
instead of the negative way. We elimi- 
nate it from the antitrust laws. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, it is in 
both bills and it means, of course, what 
the gentleman has said, the setting up 
of a commission. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Since the committee 
put this particular provision in the bill, 
naturally the bill that we are sponsoring 
could not leave it out. We would not 
want to give the impression to anyone in 
the country that we do not believe in 
honesty and integrity in sports. Con- 
sequently we could not afford to be 
caught in a trap like that. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the committee please, what the 
substitute bill does is to take completely 
away from the antitrust laws and the 
operation of them all of the sport or 
playing features of the game. And that 
is as it should be. That is vitally neces- 
sary if we are to preserve these sports 
that are engaged in by millions and 1_il- 
lions of people and watched by, in base- 
ball alone, 32 million people last year. 
In business it is the objective of one 
businessman, for instance, to compete as 
strenuously as possible with his competi- 
tor, and if possible to drive him out of 
business; and the more he can get of 
the market, the better for him and the 
more successful is his operation. 

But that, of course, is contrary to the 
very purpose, the very basis, the very 
spirit of competitive team sports, because 
if you allow one team to gain access to 
all of the good players then you do not 
have an equalization of playing strength, 
you thus destroy even competition on the 
playing field, you thus destroy the value 
and interest of the public, and you thus 
destroy the attendance at the games of 
not only those teams which have the 
poorer players but also those sponsored 
and in the hometowns of even those 
having the best players, because of this 
lack of competition and the equalization 
of playing strength which is so vitally 
necessary to the continued preservation 
of this sport. 


I yield to 
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That is why these sports are unique, 
That is why they are sports and not busi- 
nesses, because you do not wish as a 
sponsor or owner of one team to destroy 
the financial stability and the capabili- 
ties of your competitors, or thus you de- 
stroy the sport and the activity for all. 

As a consequence, if we are going to 
preserve these sports for the benefit of 
all the people in this country, and all the 
public want this, we are representing the 
public when we keep these sports out 
from the intervention of Government. 
That is why I will support wholeheart- 
edly the substitute to be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, our anti- 
trust laws are simply not designed to 
regulate team sports. The purpose of 
those laws is to prevent monopolies and 
to insure competition and free enter- 
prise in trade and commerce in goods, 
wares, and merchandise. Sports are a 
business and in some instances they are 
a profitable business, but they are not a 
business that deals in goods, wares, and 
merchandise. 

The practical effect of the application 
of the antitrust laws to sports will be 
just the opposite of the purpose and in- 
tent of those laws. It will destroy good 
competition and interesting games and 
thus take what profit there is out of the 
business. 

If some regulation is needed to protect 
the interest of participants and the spec- 
tators and the public, let us draft legis- 
lation designed for sports. Let us not 
attempt to wed sports to legislation de- 
signed to regulate an entirely different 
field of endeavor. 

I think all of us understand the dilem- 
ma of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. The “Bums” have left 
Brooklyn. The Yankees reign supreme 
in Gotham. All is gloom along the 
banks of the Gowanus, and they no 
longer yell, “Kill the umpire” in Flat- 
bush. But, as they say in Brooklyn, 
“Leave us not be precipitous in our di- 
lemma.” In the absence of the complete 
elimination of the application of the 
antitrust laws to sports I urge support 
of the substitute which will be offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER}. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Is it not a fact that 
the inclusion of the phrase “reasonably 
necessary” would provide the only assur- 
ance for a test of what is in the public 
interest, because if that test were elimi- 
nated, then the owners of the clubs 
could make any agreement or agree to 
any restriction regardless of whatever 
effect it would have upon the public and 
against the public interest. 

Mr. HYDE. No, if I may answer the 
gentleman from Ohio this way, I agree 
entirely with the Supreme Court in its 
first decision on this subject, that the 
antitrust laws are not applicable. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keatinc] suggested that the 
only ones in baseball who did not agree 
with the position taken by the owners of 
the baseball clubs were certain dis- 
gruntled players. It is my understanding 
that Bob Feller was one who disagreed 
with the position taken by the owners; 
does the gentleman from New York con- 
sider Bob Feller to be a disgruntled base- 
ball player? 

Mr. HYDE. I cannot speak for the 
gentleman from New York and I do not 
know who is disgruntled or who is not 
disgruntled. I am speaking for myself 
on this subject. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield, so that I may 
answer the gentleman? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. No. 1, I do not 
consider Bob Feller a disgruntled player 
and I should, in my statement, have 
made exception in the case-of Mr, Fel- 
ler. He made certain objections to cer- 
tain of the provisions of present organ- 
ized baseball practices, but he did not 
go as far as the Celler bill. However, 
all of the other players who appeared 
before us who did object to present base- 
ball practices fall in the category of dis- 
gruntled players. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. HYDE. Iyield. 

Mr. YATES. Whenever a business 
has been exempted from the antitrust 
laws in the history of this legislation, 
there has been a regulatory commission 
established to supervise the operation of 
that business, is that not correct? 

Mr. HYDE. I do not know whether 
the gentleman is entirely correct on that, 
but I know that that has sometimes 
been so. 

Mr. YATES. An example is the case 
of public utilities. 

Mr. HYDE. And if that is necessary 
in this case, I say let us have separate 
legislation dealing with this subject, but 
let us not try to put sports under laws 
that are not applicable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Walter-Keating-Mil- 
ler-Harris substitute for the Celler bill. 
Of course, this problem came as a result 
of the Radovich case in the football mat- 
ter which has been previously discussed 
which found that football was subject 
to the antitrust laws. Baseball has 
never been subject to the antitrust laws 
as was recently held in the Toolson case, 
So the fundamental issue before the 
Congress at this time in this legislation 
is: Should baseball as well as football 
be brought in by legislation as subject 
to the antitrust laws and, if so, under 
what circumstances and under what 
provisions? The Celler bill says we 
should bring them in and we should, in 
effect, adopt for baseball the football 
rule of reasonable necessity for all the 
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aspects of conduct of both football and 
baseball. The Walter-Keating-Miller- 
Harris substitute provides that instead 
of accepting the Radovich reasonably 
necessary rule for all aspects of base- 
ball, football, and other team sports, 
there should be certain aspects of the 
sport, because they are competitive 
sports, and so far as baseball is con- 
cerned, has never been held subject to the 
antitrust laws and it as well as these other 
sports are covered and it should be ex- 
empt, in effect, from this reasonably 
necessary rule. That is the distinction 
between the two bills, as I see it. In 
other words, the Celler bill suggests, and 
it has been highly publicized and highly 
propagandized and highly advertised as 
a sports relief bill. As I see it, this bill 
is anything but. It is a straitjacket, a 
legislative straitjacket into which Con- 
gress is insisting contrary even to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, that 
baseball as well as football should be 
subject. Amother aspect of these two 
bills is that in the Keating bill the ques- 
tion of employment is included and in 
the Celler bill it is completely excluded. 
In the Keating bill, the provision on page 
2, which is an exclusion, “employment, 
selection, or eligibility of players and 
the reservation, selection or assignment 
of player contracts” is contained in the 
bill as an exclusion from antitrust laws 
and is completely eliminated from the 
Celler bill, and I believe it should be 
excluded in this legislaticn. 

And I congratulate the chairman, 
knowing the serious and lengthy con- 
sideration he has given to this legisla- 
tion. But, when it is being advertised 
as a sports relief bill and I say it is 
putting sports into a legislative strait- 
jacket, it is being advertised as a relief 
bill and, yet, it will have the following 
effects. The bill, as reported by the 
majority of the committee, will have 
these effects. It deprives baseball of its 
exemption which has been consistently 
found to be an exemption by the Su- 
preme Court. It leaves entirely unre- 
solved the legality of the principal prac- 
tices in issue in other team sports, and 
it forces the Federal courts to intervene 
in all sports disputes. This question as 
to what reasonably necessary means, I 
predict as provided in the majority bill, 
if it is enacted into law, will mean liti- 
gation and, as has been stated before, 
endless litigation as to what reasonably 
necessary means as applied to the 
exemptions as suggested under that rule. 

So, as I see it, I think the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] stated 
clearly and succinctly the difference be- 
tween the two bills. The difference is 
simply that the Celler bill applies the 
rule, as stated in the football case, the 
Radovich case, to all sports, and brings 
them all under exactly the same rule of 
reasonableness. It is anything but a 
relief bill. Yet it is being advertised 
as a relief bill. If it is to be a relief 
bill we should adopt the substitute in 
order that these sports might be given 
relief in these exclusionary fields, as set 
out in the bill, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding those specific aspects of the 
sport in order that they may continue 
to be competitive as sports without un- 
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necessary restrictions and governmental 
intervention, 

That is the difference between the two 
bills, as I see it. So I intend to support 
the substitute to be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
others. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey {Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court on the 
application of the antitrust laws to or- 
ganized professional team sports require 
that Congress take some action. We 
cannot tolerate the present situation to 
continue where two business enterprises, 
that in all essential aspects are the same, 
have their conduct subjected to contra- 
dictory standards. ‘That is the present 
situation in the sports field where foot- 
ball is fully subject to the unmitigated 
force of the antitrust laws while baseball 
is totally exempt from any of the provi- 
sions of the antitrust laws. In this sit- 
uation Congress must act. The only 
question is: What is the best course for 
Congress to follow? 

After long deliberation, the Judiciary 
Committee has recommended to the 
Congress a bill which would resolve this 
discriminatory antitrust treatment that 
now confronts team sports. The bill 
that the Judiciary Committee recom- 
mended was considered fully and care- 
fully. I believe it contains the correct 
solution to this dilemma. I hope that 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will follow the recommenda- 
tion of the House Judiciary Committee 
and adopt H. R. 10378. 

The sports bill was recommended by 
the Judiciary Committee. The bill 
would make the commercial elements of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey 
subject to the antitrust laws and would 
exempt from the antitrust laws those 
sports activities reasonably necessary for 
preservation of the game. 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago one 
of my colleagues referred to Bob Feller. 
I would like to add that none of us can 
possibly believe that Bob Feller intends 
to destroy baseball in any fashion or is in 
any respect a disgruntled baseball 
player. Let me quote from his testi- 
mony before our Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee; and I refer to page 1328 of part 2 of 
the subcommittee’s hearing on organ- 
ized professional team sports wherein I 
directed several questions to Mr. Feller: 

Mr. Roprno. I note in your statement, 
and you are pretty strong in your assertion, 
that if the attitude of the owners is per- 
mitted to continue it would much more 
surely hurt baseball than would its coverage 
under the antitrust laws. How would it 
hurt baseball? 

Mr. FELLER. I mean by hurting the ball- 
player. I am interested in the ballplayer 
being as independent as he possibly can be, 
and under the present conditions he is not 
independent. He can see where men like to 
see as many play baseball as can, and there 
is not as much freedom. 

As far as hurting baseball, I think that the 


antitrust laws will help baseball, with those 
exceptions which you have discussed, sir. I 


think it would give the public more confi- 


dence in baseball if the game is played like 
any other business. It is a wonderful busi- 
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ness. It certainly is a business, and it is one 
of the best in this country. I like to see it 
be called a business. What is wrong with 
baseball being a business? I can’t see a 
thing wrong with it. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is the best business in the world. 


Let me read from pages 1329 and 1330: 


Mr. Roprno. In other words, do you feel 
that there is much to be done by way of 
correction for some of the difficulties that 
exist in baseball, and that mainly by legis- 
lation you might be able to straighten 
things out? 

Mr. FELLER. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Roprno, And is that the reason why 
you are encouraging youngsters? I notice 
by your statement—and of course, it is a 
well-known fact—that you are mighty in- 
terested in fostering little leagues, and that 
you have been very instrumental back in 
your home State in doing just that. Do you 
do this because you feel that conditions will 
get better and these youngsters may haye 
better opportunities than you have had? 

Mr. FELLER. Yes, sir. I think baseball 
back in 1948 or 1949, I believe, nationally 
drew around 60 million. Last year it was 
around 32 or 33 million, almost 100 percent 
off, It is certainly time to take stock. 

Of course, after the war everybody had 
a lot of money, they were baseball hungry. 
There was nothing to buy with money, not 
many things manufactured. They were at 
the ball parks. I remember the games we 
had in Cleveland. Of course, it was a great 
exception. We may not ever see it in our 
times. I think baseball is going to come 
back where it was very soon. Anything I 
can do to assist it, I would like to do, like 
encouraging youngsters. I was very fortu- 
nate, and a lot of ballplayers have been 
blessed with a good arm or good eye or a 
lot of ability, but the average journeyman 
player, who played it for a living year to 
year, there is not too much of a future to 
boa forward to—he is the man I am here 
‘or. 

Mr. Roptno. Of course, I might say, Mr. 
Feller, as one who has followed your career 
very closely—and I know a lot of youngsters 
remember you as a great hero of baseball— 
that what you have had to say here will 
undoubtedly have great impact. Certainly 
I hope that we can do the things that we 
feel are necessary in the interest of continu- 
ing this fine pastime considering both the 
interest of owners and the ballplayers. 

Mr. FELLER. I think when this is over, 
there will be a cool breeze going through 
all of baseball—I hope. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Did not Mr. 
Feller also state that the reserve clause 
which is in the bill should be subject to 
the rule of reason; that ballplayers 
should not be tied as to their activities 
for more than a certain period, that they 
should not be made peons, and that they 
should be able to try to negotiate for 
their services and get as much money 
as they could? 

Mr. RODINO. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that Mr. Feller empha- 
sized in his testimony before the com- 
mittee that there should be legislation 
which would bring organized team sports 
including baseball, under the antitrust 
laws and that this would help baseball. 
He felt this would help not only the star 
in baseball but the ordinary journeymen 
as well, as he calls them, who never get 
to the big leagues. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering legis- 
lation for organized professional team 
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sports, our committee was faced with 
many complex and difficult problems. 
It held extensive hearings to consider 
these problems, during the course of 
which numerous witnesses from all 
phases of these four team sports testi- 
fied. It was the objective of the com- 
mittee in reporting the bill to take every 
effort needed to insure sufficient flexi- 
bility by the participants in the busi- 
ness of providing sports exhibitions to 
assure that the sport could continue. 
At the same time, however, the sub- 
committee recognized the necessity for 
erecting safeguards against abusive busi- 
ness practices which could destroy the 
sport or were contrary to fundamental 
principles of American competitive 
enterprise. 

T believe the bill recommended by the 
committee accomplishes these objectives. 
Under the provisions of the bill, organ- 
ized baseball, for example, could con- 
tinue those agreements and rules among 
the teams and leagues that are reason- 
ably necessary for continuation of the 
sport. The committee’s bill would per- 
mit baseball to continue to maintain its 
present reserve clause, the player draft 
and its farm systems. It would permit 
agreements in organized baseball for ter- 
ritorial divisions among the teams and 
would allow baseball to impose such 
reasonable restraints on television and 
radio broadcasting as are needed to pre- 
serve these territories. 

Further, the bill follows the course 
unanimously favored by the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee in its 1951 investi- 
gation of baseball. In that report, sub- 
mitted May 27, 1952—House Report 
2002, the subcommittee unanimously 
favored application of the rule-of-rea- 
son doctrine to baseball's activities. On 
page 231 of its report the subcommittee 
said: 

A statute granting a reasonably limited 
exemption for the reserve clause would 
avoid the principal objections to either a 
blanket immunity or a flat condemnation 
of organized baseball’s reserve rules. For 
this reason the subcommittee has carefully 
considered the wisdom of recommending the 
enactment of broadly phrased legislation in- 
tended to accomplish this objective. Such a 
bill would state in general terms that the 
antitrust laws should not apply to reason- 
able rules and regulations which promote 
competition among baseball clubs, even 
though they restrain competition for play- 
ers’ services—as does the reserve clause— 
provided that such rules guarantee players 
a reasonable opportunity to advance in their 
profession and to be paid at a rate com- 
mensurate with their ability. This type of 
legislation would lay down a rule of reason 
for baseball. It would give no protection to 
activities designed to thwart geographic re- 
alinement of major league franchises, or to 
arbitrary blacklisting of players in the course 
of a war against an independent league. On 
the other hand, the reasonable and neces- 
sary utilization of the reserve clause would 


be protected against successful antitrust 
attack. 


At that time, the subcommittee de- 
cided that in view of the cases then 
pending, it was premature to enact spe- 
cial legislation for baseball, According- 
ly, legislation embodying the rule of rea- 
son was not recommended. 

Nobody has a greater concern for the 
welfare of team sports, particularly base- 
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ball, than I have. I would do nothing 
that would have the slightest tendency 
to jeopardize continuation of this sport 
as the great American pastime. 

Despite my concern for the welfare of 
the sport and the authority of the own- 
ers to conduct their business affairs, 
however, I also recognize that the play- 
ers have an interest which must be of 
concern to the Congress. The commit- 
tee bill has provisions to accomplish 
just that. 

It must be remembered that, in each 
of these sports, the owners have per- 
fected a system to assure the services of 
a particular player to a particular team. 
This is accomplished through the reserve 
clause recognition system. 

I was the first to contend that some 
form of the reserve clause is essential 
for the preservation of organized pro- 
fessional team sports. I would do noth- 
ing to destroy its effectiveness. 

Certainly Congress must do something 
to protect the workingmen even in such 
unique types of business as professional 
team sports. 

The bill recommended by the Judi- 
ciary Committee strikes a happy middle 
ground. The owners are given ample 
opportunity and an exemption from the 
antitrust laws to take the kind of joint 
action that is needed to preserve sports 
contests in the United States. The play- 
ers, on the other hand, are given an 
opportunity to have their grievances 
against unreasonable conduct on the 
part of the owners decided in court. 

We should also note that, under the 
bill recommended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, some restraints on radio and 
television broadcasting are permitted. 
However, such restraints must be reason- 
able and must be demonstrated to be 
necessary for the preservation of the 
sport. 

It is true, and I was one of the first 
to recognize it, that the minor leagues 
need some protection from the television 
broadcasts that the major leagues are 
now doing for profit. However, the 
American viewing public also has an in- 
terest in this matter. 

It is up to us in Congress to assure 
that baseball does not deprive the Ameri- 
can public of an opportunity to use their 
television sets for sports events at all, 
We should not, however, make it pos- 
sible for a television blackout to be im- 
posed so that the club owners could 
concertedly force pay TV down the 
throats of the American public. I think 
that if Congress would give such broad 
authority in the field of television to the 
club owners, we would and should be 
deafened by the complaints of our con- 
stituents. 

I want to again urge my colleagues to 
accept and support the bill that the 
House Judiciary Committee has recom- 
mended. This bill has been the subject 
of prolonged hearings and is the prod- 
uct of mature deliberation as to all of 
its terms, The meaning of its provi- 
sions are set forth in the committee's 
report. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. In testifying before 
the committee—I was not a member of 
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the committee, but I heard a great deal 
of the testimony, a number of witnesses 
spoke of abuses both as to the reserve 
clause, the option clause, the farm sys- 
tem and other things. 

Mr. RODINO. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. CRETELLA. And they insisted 
that it was known to the team magnates, 
the owners, that it existed. 

Mr. RODINO. I believe the gentle- 
man is right. 

Mr. CRETELLA. And that is what 
Bob Feller and other witnesses objected 


to. 

Mr. RODINO. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. There has been some 
ambiguity as to the position taken by the 
football players. Do I understand that 
the football players, the professional 
football players, are opposed to the sub- 
stitute bill and prefer the Celler bill? 

Mr, RODINO. That is correct. They 
have recently stated they are opposed to 
the substitute. As a matter of fact they 
sent a telegram dated June 20, 1958 to 
that effect. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. RODINO. My recollection is that 
the commissioner of professional football 
also supported the Celler bill. I received 
a telegram several months ago to that 
effect wherein he stated that he believed 
that organized team sports could live 
under the Celler bill which contains the 
“reasonably necessary” clause. 

Mr. YATES. The telegram of June 20 
to which the gentleman refers is from 
Creighton Miller who is legal counsel of 
the National Football League Players’ 
Association. That telegram is opposed 
to the substitute bill offered by Messrs, 
WALTER, KEATING, MILLER, and Harris; 
is that correct? 

Mr. RODINO. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. In the event the substi- 
tute bill is approved would it be possible 
for the owners of organized baseball or 
organized football to combine to prevent 
the televising of their sports? 

Mr. RODINO. In my opinion, that 
would be possible. They could, with im- 
punity from the antitrust laws, black 
out a whole area by agreement and, 
thus make it impossible for the viewing 
public, that cannot attend a ball game, 
to see that game on television. I am 
sure many constituents of mine would 
rebel should they be deprived of the 
games that they now enjoy on television. 

Mr. YATES. They could also black 
that out as far as radio is concerned? 

Mr. RODINO. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Is it possible under the 
substitute bill for the owners of the 
teams to get together and prevent pho- 
tographers from particular newspapers 
from using the ball park? 

Mr. RODINO. That also would be 
permitted without running afoul of the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. CRETELLA]. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask one of the sponsors 
of this substitute some questions with 
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reference to it. Among other things 
there are permitted to continue, the 
present setup as to contracts, agree- 
ments, course of conduct and so forth; 
so that you are not touching the reserve 
clause, you are not touching the option 
system nor the farm system under this 
bill. That is correct? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Then you refer in 
subdivision 1 to the equalization of com- 
petitive player strength of teams. How 
can that be accomplished, the equaliza- 
tion of competitive players’ strength of 
teams, if the present system of farm 
teams, options and reserves are still per- 
mitted to continue? If you have a team 
like the Yankees, which is a good team, 
and have men on the bench and not on 
the farms, they are never going to play 
big league baseball, are they? 

Mr. KEATING. I am sorry, I was in- 
terrupted. I will have to ask the gentle- 
man to repeat his question. 

Mr. CRETELLA. If the strong teams 
are permitted to carry on and still oper- 
ate their farm teams and the waiver 
system still remains as at present, how 
can the weaker teams ever strengthen 
themselves if the option waiver and the 
farm systems still continue? 

Mr. KEATING. I realize that the gen- 
tleman in the bill which he has proposed 
would seek in 1960 to do away with the 
farm system. 

Mr. CRETELLA. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me deal with the 
farm system. I realize that there are 
cases where the farm system has worked 
to the prejudice of some competing team 
which does not have a farm system. But 
to do away completely with the farm sys- 
tem would, in my judgment, wreck base- 
ball as we know it today. It may be that 
the time will come when we can do away 
with the farm system, but today many of 
these teams are built up by their farm 
system and nearly all of them do have 
farms. 

The word “farm” must be broadened in 
that respect to include affiliated teams, 
because the team in my own city is no 
longer a farm of the Cardinals, but they 
have some informal working arrange- 
ment with the Cardinals which is help- 
ful, and to do away with the farm sys- 
tem is not just realistic. i 

Mr. CRETELLA. Let me ask another 
question with reference to broadcasting 
and televising in certain areas under 
your bill. Now, unlike the claims made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Roprnol, that there would be blackouts 
in his District, under my proposal—and 
I think you can go along with my pro- 
posal—it does prevent broadcasting and 
televising only to areas where there are 
minor league teams playing, so that if a 
minor league team is playing on a par- 
ticular weekday there shall be no broad- 
casting or televising of big league games 
on that particular day. That is one of 
the reasons why the minor leagues are in 
the precarious position they are in today. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very sympa- 
thetic with the position of the minor 
leagues. I, however, think that the gen- 
tleman’s provision with regard to broad- 
casting would be more injurious to them 
than the one set forth in the substitute, 
and that is borne out by the fact that I 
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have a telegram to the gentleman from 
Connecticut, of which a copy was sent 
me, from Mr. George Troutman, presi- 
dent of the minor leagues, who objects to 
the gentleman’s provision about televi- 
sion and favors the provision in the Wal- 
ter-Keating-Miller-Harris substitute. 

Mr. CRETELLA. As a matter of fact, 
I can tell the gentleman that as late as 
4 o’clock yesterday afternoon I received 
word by a representative of Mr. Trout- 
man who said the teams would pledge 
themselves not to televise in those areas. 
Now, that is the distinction between your 
proposal and mine. In your proposal 
you leave it to the leagues themselves 
and to the magnates themselves. My 
proposal spells it out. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the profoundest admiration and highest 
respect for the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
I regret that I am not able to go along 
with him on his bill, because I have firm 
convictions that it goes a little too far. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I see here that the 
great Committee on the Judiciary seems 
to be divided. I would like to inquire of 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary what the vote was when this 
bill was reported to the House. 

Mr. CELLER. The vote was 17 to 15. 

Mr. MORANO. Well, there you can 
see, Mr. Chairman, that this issue in the 
Committee on the Juidicary itself has 
caused a great deal of concern. There 
was not anywhere near a substantial ma- 
jority. It was almost split right down 
the middle. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the 
substitute bill. 

Mr. CELLER. That does not neces- 
sarily follow, that there was a split down 
the middle as far as the substitute was 
concerned. 

Mr. MORANO. Well, there was no 
vote taken on the substitute. 

Mr. CELLER. No. 

Mr. MORANO. But it certainly indi- 
cates that there was a split on the bill 
that the committee reported. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H. R. 12980, and urge its prompt adop- 
tion. 

It seems to me that the time has come 


“when the Congress should dispel the 


cloud of uncertainty which has hovered 
over the conduct of professional sports in 
this country, that has blown across the 
Nation by the conflicting Supreme Court 
decisions on that subject. Regardless of 
legalistic reasoning, it seems difficult, if 
not impossible, to discern any logical 
basis for the distinction, now in exist- 
ence, between the conduct of profes- 
sional baseball and the three other 
sports—football, basketball, and hockey. 

Since the first baseball decision handed 
down in 1922, baseball has had the cov- 
eted position of not being subject to the 
antitrust laws. The Court in the case of 
the Federal Baseball Club of Baltimore 
against the National League of Profes- 
sional Baseball Clubs held that the busi- 
ness of presenting baseball exhibitions 
was a personal effort and thus was not a 
subject of commerce, and any interstate 
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transportation connected with the exhi- 
bitions was a mere incident and not the 
essential thing. The Supreme Court in 
later decisions reanalyzed its reasoning 
as to the content of interstate commerce, 
and overruled its prior reasoning by 
pointing out that personal effort could 
be commerce and thus subject to regula- 
tion by Congress if interstate in charac- 
ter or affecting other commerce that was 
interstate in character. The baseball 
decisions gave rise to the contention that 
all professional sports would be exempt 
from the antitrust laws. However, in 
the consideration of Radovich against 
the National Football League, the Court 
held that professional football was sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws. The Court 
did point out, however, that the doctrine 
of the baseball cases must yield to Con- 
gressional action and continues only at 
its sufferance. 

Congressman WALTER’s bill, H. R. 12990, 
declares the inapplicability of the anti- 
trust laws to certain aspects of profes- 
sional team sports. The bill declares 
that the antitrust laws shall not apply 
to any contract, agreement, rule, course 
of conduct or other activity by, between, 
or among personal conduct, engaging in 
or participating in the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey which relates to, 
first, the equalization of competitive 
playing strengths; second, the employ- 
ment, selection, or eligibility of players, 
or the reservation, selection, or assign- 
ment of player contracts; third, the right 
to operate within specified geographic 
areas; fourth, the regulation of rights to 
broadcast and telecast reports and pic- 
tures of sports contests; or fifth, the pres- 
ervation of public confidence in the hon- 
esty in sports contests. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dootey], who by the 
way made the longest pass in the history 
of football. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute bill H. R. 
12991. 

Professional football, baseball, basket- 
ball, and hockey, are played within a 
framework of activity so different from 
the usual activities of interstate com- 
merce as we know it as to merit dis- 
tinctly special consideration. 

Legislation designed to govern the 
conduct of sports, their administration 
and their own respective player arrange- 
ments, can only be a handicap and a 
burden which will militate against them. 

The growth and development of 
American sports constitute a bright saga 
in our history. They have helped make 
our country what it is. They have not 
been perfect in their conduct, but to 
have them harassed by restrictive legis- 
lation and subject to constant and de- 
moralizing litigation, and made the prey 
of well-intentioned and honorable 
judges whose knowledge is based on 
vicarious experience alone, would be 
tragic indeed. 

The provisions of the antitrust laws 
never contemplated or envisioned the 
problems that sports may be said to gen- 
erate. These problems are indigenous 
to sports alone and to try to fit sports 
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activities into the pattern of such law 
is to try to fit a square peg into a round 
hole. 

There is nothing today in the way of 
legislation that prevents the players 
from forming protective associations or 
of guarding their own personal interests. 
If there are impositions on player free- 
dom of action, they may be said to be 
due only to the pattern of the particular 
sport the player is engaged in. By these 
rules they must abide if the sport is to 
continue to exist, and there must be 
tacit understanding between managers 
and players of the conduct and protocol 
of each field of endeavor. 

No less a baseball authority than 
George Trautman, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues, says, and I quote: 

The Celler bill purports to exempt certain 
“reasonably necessary” practices of baseball, 
football, basketball, and hockey from the 
antitrust laws. Actually it grants no such 
exemption but, instead, creates a require- 
ment that the reasonableness of each and 
every rule and agreement of these sports be 
tested in Federal courts whenever chal- 
lenged. Thus the bill would take from 
baseball the rights it has enjoyed for years 
under Supreme Court decisions and which 
have been largely responsible for the growth 
ot the professional game to its present pop- 
ularity. 

The minor leagues join the majors—and 
the players—in opposing the Celler bill and 
in support of the substitute. This substi- 
tute would accord fair treatment to all four 
organized sports through a clear declaration 
of exemption of their sports practices from 
the antitrust laws. 

Minor league baseball has suffered severely 
in recent years. If it is to survive, it cannot 
sustain the additional burden of defending 
the endless litigation which unquestionably 
will result if the Celler bill is adopted. The 
proposed substitute will give baseball and 
other sports proper relief. 


In the Celler bill the words “reason- 
ably necessary” look fair and reason- 
able, but they are deceptive. Actually, 
what these vague words mean and how 
they would be applied in a particular 
case are completely uncertain and can- 
not be known in advance of a trial. 

Baseball firmly believes that its rules 
and practices are fair, reasonable, and 
necessary to the proper conduct of the 
game. These rules and practices have 
been established by trial-and-error ex- 
perience over many years. There is 
nothing in baseball's record which justi- 
fies forcing upon it the task and expense 
of defending all its activities in numer- 
ous court actions. 

First. Under the Celler bill, baseball 
in a trial would be required to estab- 
lish that its rules, agreements and activi- 
ties were reasonably necessary within 
the undefined meaning of the bill. This 
greatly encourages plaintiffs to attack 
baseball—and other sports—because the 
Celler bill says baseball as a whole is 
subject to the antitrust laws and so gives 
the plaintiff a running start. 

Second. It would be a question of fact 
for a jury as to what is “reasonably 
necessary.” Plaintiffs in treble damage 
antitrust actions almost invariably ask 
for juries. What may be reasonable to 
one jury may be unreasonable to an- 
other. Judges likewise may differ. 


Consequently, no uniform standard of 
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reasonableness for baseball to follow 
would be developed, no matter how many 
trials were held. 

Third. Any business is entitled to de- 
fend an antitrust suit on the basis of 
the reasonableness and necessity of its 
activities unless certain practices, such 
as price fixing—not present in base- 
ball—are involved. The Celler bill, by 
specifying exemption for certain “rea- 
sonably necessary” activities, may by 
implication mean that baseball cannot 
defend itself under the rule of reason 
as to any activities not specified. This 
result, whether or not intended, illus- 
trates the indefiniteness and unfairness 
of the “reasonably necessary” language. 

Fourth. If the Celler bill is enacted, 
baseball would be threatened with a 
flood of litigation—over the reserve 
clause, player contracts, territorial 
rights, expansion of leagues, formation 
of leagues, and so on. The antitrust 
laws intentionally invite litigation by of- 
fering the plaintiff treble damages plus 
his attorney fees. Antitrust litigation is 
the most lengthy, complicated, expensive, 
and unpredictable form of litigation. 
The average case takes 2 to 3 years in 
the trial court and eqvally long for the 
almost inevitable appeals. The cost of 
such litigation could easily bankrupt a 
club, even though it wins its case. 

At the time of the Toolson decision in 
1953, previously referred to by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keating], seven antitrust suits were 
pending against organized baseball 
claiming aggregate damages in excess of 
$13 million. These suits were filed in 
six different district courts spread from 
New York to Los Angeles. Although 
none of these cases went to trial, the 
cost in legal fees and expenses to the 
baseball defendants aggregated several 
hundred thousand dollars. The Celler 
bill is an invitation to renew and accel- 
erate this harassing litigation which 
baseball simply cannot afford. 

Even with the Toolson decision and 
without the Celler bill, the commissioner 
of baseball and other baseball parties 
have been named as defendants in two 
treble-damage suits which are pending 
today and which ask a total of $2,200,000 
in treble damages. 

THE BASEBALL BUSINESS IS NOT BIG BUSINESS 


Baseball is a business and it attracts 
very large public interest, but it is not big 
business by economic standards. It has 
never been accused of price fixing or 
price gouging or of similar practices 
which so affect the public economy as to 
require imposition of the antitrust laws. 

The economic data filed with the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee in 1957 also shows 
that organized baseball is not a very 
profitable business. The average annual 
net income of the 5 years 1952-56 for all 
16 major-league clubs taken together was 
only $29,150 per club. Eliminating the 
two most profitable clubs, the average 
annual net return was a loss of $13,896 
per club. Some of the clubs reported 
losses every year. The great majority 
of the minor-league clubs report a loss 
year after year. 

The total gross income from all 
sources, from all of organized baseball in 
the United States, major and minors, in 
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1956 was approximately $60 million. 
This is less than one-haif of the 1956 
volume of business done by a single de- 
partment store in New York City. Each 
of more than 570 large corporations of 
the country had a gross income in 1956 
which exceeded the gross income from 
all of baseball from all sources. Indeed, 
the net income from many of these cor- 
porations after taxes was greater than 
baseball’s gross income. 

From this it can be seen baseball does 
not have the financial means to pay the 
cost of defending numerous antitrust 
suits and still remain in the business of 
providing professional baseball. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, Hertona]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute which will 
be offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Water], and I hope it will 
have the support of every friend of base- 
ball as well as the friends of all other 
organized team sports. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
here today on the subject of all of these 
big magnates in baseball and how much 
money they have made. I am afraid we 
have been prone to judge this whole pic- 
ture in the light of what the New York 
Yankees or the erstwhile Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers have done. 

I am speaking to you here today as 
one who has a particular interest in the 
survival of the minor leagues. It is true 
that the most glamorous names and the- 
oretically, at least, the best baseball is 
played in the major leagues, but where 
would they be without the minor 
leagues? 

For some time I had the privilege, Mr. 
Chairman, of being the president of a 
minor league, and at one time I was 
president of a club in a minor league. 
There have been many changes in the 
entertainment habits of the American 
people since that time, but I can state 
from personal experience that the prac- 
tices of organized baseball are sound and 
that they are in the public interest, and 
should certainly not be disturbed by the 
Congress of the United States. 

I do not say that this substitute is the 
panacea which will cure the ills of base- 
ball but it does have the advantage of 
permitting the men in baseball to sit 
around the table and seek solutions free 
from the threat that their decisions may 
be challenged in the Federal courts. 

I believe that the men in baseball are 
entirely competent to deal with and set- 
tle their complex problems without in- 
tervention either by the courts or by the 
Congress. 

My basic objection to the bill which 
was reported by the committee is ex- 
pressed in the additional views filed by 
15 members of the committee in the 
committee report. 

Baseball, as you know, has long en- 
joyed and operated under the exemption 
of the old Federal Club case in 1922. 
This judicial policy was ratified in the 
Toolson case in 1953. Thus contracts, 
arrangements, and practices were his- 
torically developed and the national 
pastime has enjoyed popular public sup- 
port under its present method of opera- 

on, 
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I do not think the author of this com- 
mittee bill, H. R. 10378, would so intend 
it, but in my judgment the enactment 
of the bill that he has proposed would 
repeal outright the exemptions which 
have heretofore been granted to baseball 
and other sports and would subject them 
to needless and endless litigation much 
to their detriment and would constitute 
a threat to the survival of the game as 
we know it today. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I think the first 
time I knew the distinguished gentle- 
man who is now addressing us from the 
well, he was the president of a minor 
league baseball association in the State 
of Florida. Perhaps, the gentleman has 
as much experience in baseball as any 
Member of the Congress. I believe the 
gentleman also knows in a limited way 
that I was also president of a baseball 
league in my State. I want to ask the 
gentleman on the basis of his experi- 
ence, both as a baseball man and as a 
lawyer, experienced in the courts, does 
the gentleman know of any activity in 
the United States that has been cleaner 
over the years than has professional 
sports? 

Mr. HERLONG. I do not know of any 
team sport that is cleaner than organ- 
ized professional baseball. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Let me ask the 
-gentleman this question, and I am ask- 
ing the gentleman as an expert witness 
because I know he is an expert. Can 
professional baseball and professional 
sports live under the Celler bill? 

Mr. HERLONG. In my judgment, 
they cannot. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I know, as the gentle- 
man does, George M. Trautman, Red 
Trautman, the president of the National 
Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues. The home office of the asso- 
ciation is in my hometown, Columbus, 
Ohio. George Trautman is a lifelong 
friend of mine. He was a great athlete 
at Ohio State University in his day and 
a great coach. He is a fine gentleman, 
a fine citizen, and his outstanding work 
has been clean and fair to the players, 
to the various clubs, and to the public. 
I know the gentleman will agree with 
that. 

I support the substitute he recom- 
mends. 

Mr. HERLONG. I thank the gentle- 
man and concur in the fine things he 
has said about my good and able friend, 
George Troutman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, base- 
ball is not “big business” in the sense 
that we generally use that term. In 
the minor leagues professional baseball 
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is in fact a community or civic enterprise 
where everyone loses money, but it pro- 
vides wholesome entertainment for many 
people in the process. Financial data 
submitted to the subcommittee shows 
that in 1956 the gross revenues of all of 
baseball, majors and minors alike, from 
all sources—including admissions, radio 
and television revenues, concessions, 
stadia rental, and so forth—were only 
slightly in excess of $60 million for that 
year. Some major league clubs showed 
a substantial profit from their opera- 
tions and others lost money. But for 
the 16 major league clubs combined the 
average net before taxes in 1956 was only 
approximately $29,000 per club. Thus 
it must be concluded that the operation 
of baseball is of no economic significance 
to the country. But think of the number 
of people who enjoy it. Its widespread 
public following is such that Congress 
must legislate to free it from unneces- 
sary and harassing burdens rather than 
add to those burdens. The proposed 
substitute would be an important step 
in the right direction. Let us examine, 
if you please, some of the important sta- 
tistics that clearly demonstrate the pop- 
ular esteem which baseball now enjoys. 
Last year more than 7,500,000 young men 
and boys between the ages of 6 and 21 
years played organized baseball in some 
form. More than 2,500,000 youngsters 
played on organized, uniformed, and 
coached teams, playing regular sched- 
ules. We are all familiar with the mag- 
nificent work done by the American Le- 
gion and the fascinating activities of the 
Little Leagues throughout the United 
States. Last year the American Legion 
sponsored 23,000 teams with 600,000 
youngsters playing the great American 
game under Legion auspices. It should 
be noted that these activities were given 
financial assistance by organized base- 
ball, and more than $250,000 in recent 
years has been donated by organized 
baseball to the American Legion to assist 
them in promoting this great activity. 
The Little League last year had more 
than 750,000 kids on more than 40,000 
teams playing supervised baseball. This 
is indeed a great American institution 
which must be encouraged and protect- 
ed and under no circumstances should 
Congress pass legislation telling baseball 
to go into the courthouse and justify its 
practices. 

Every one of these little leaguers and 
certainly every minor leaguer dreams of 
one day becoming a world series hero. 
He is willing to work untiringly to become 
good enough to make it. Are we going 
to shatter these dreams? Are we going 
to destroy this incentive? Unless we 
adopt this substitute that is just what 
we will be doing. 

It is my position, based upon first- 
hand experience, that, if any evils or 
abuses develop, the public and the press 
are quick to expose them and the fine 
sportsmen in baseball are quick to sup- 
ply the remedies. At this point I wish 
to compliment the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and the members of 
the Antimonopoly Subcommittee for the 
painstaking inquiry that they have made, 
particularly into baseball. I emphati- 


cally disagree with the conclusion that 
the majority seems to have reached that 
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we should subject all of these practices to 
judicial tests and repeal the exemption 
which baseball has justified in the courts. 
However, the hearings that have been 
held beginning with the hearings in 1951 
have, in my judgment, had some salutary 
effect. Baseball men are usually preoc- 
cupied with fielding a championship 
team. Naturally in any system some 
inequities and abuses develop. That is 
human and understandable. As a result 
of the hearings baseball has voluntarily 
made certain changes in its practices 
which the committee feli should be re- 
formed. 

This is tangible proof that the people 
in baseball not only can handle their own 
business, but they can handle it in the 
public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we adopt 
the substitute proposal by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. If we do it will constitute a 
vote of confidence in baseball as it is now 
conducted and will be a challenge to base- 
ball as a whole to continue to develop 
programs and procedures to extend and 
strengthen the fundamental base of the 
sport, which is the minor leagues. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, although there is controversy 
concerning the form in which this bill 
should be passed, I hope no one will get 
the impression that we can let this oc- 
casion go by and not legislate at least 
in some fashion and get the legislation 
over to the other body and get the ap- 
proval of the President at the earliest 
possible time in order to change the 
situation we are in as the result of a 
Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairmen, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I share the gentle- 
man’s hope and I know the gentleman 
has a real interest in the football situa- 
tion since he represents that area which 
gives to football the great Green Bay 
Packers. The gentleman has talked 
with me many, many times about this 
problem and I commend the gentleman 
on the fine manner in which he has 
analyzed the situation which exists with 
these professional teams sports and the 
great need for some legislation. I hope 
the gentleman feels that the substitute 
bill will be even more helpful to foot- 
ball than the bill which was presented 
to the House originally. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I thank 
the gentleman. I sincerely appreciate 
the fine cooperation of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Congress pass legislation to ex- 
empt certain aspects of organized team 
sports from the antitrust laws. The Su- 
preme Court has invited such action. 
Unless we do act, we will have marked 
professional football, baseball, basketball, 
and hockey for extinction. 

On April 15, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
6877 to accomplish the objective of re- 
moving those aspects of their operation 
which are peculiar to sports and essen- 
tial to their continued existence from 
the operations of the antitrust laws. 
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I commend the committee for its ac- 
tion in reporting legislation in this field. 
It is overdue and I would hope that we 
will act favorably here today and that 
the other body will promptly approve 
legislation in order that the present dis- 
turbing situation created by the Rado- 
vich decision of the Supreme Court will 
be corrected. 

I would like to speak briefly about the 
situation as it relates to professional 
football. Baseball has a similar problem 
as a result of the threat of a similar 
court decision as that handed down in 
the Radovich case. As far as football is 
concerned, however, it is faced not with 
a threat but with a fact. Football now 
is subject to the antitrust laws. It is 
open now to antitrust attack. This at- 
tack, unless the law is changed, could 
be fatal. 

The heart of the matter is that as a 
result of the Radovich decision, the 
player selection system—the draft, and 
the reserve clause in players contracts 
arein jeopardy. These two features are 
essential to the continuation of profes- 
sional football as a national sport. If 
they are now outlawed as being in viola- 
tion of our antitrust laws, then the net 
effect is to outlaw professional football 
ona national basis. That, in a nutshell, 
is the problem. 

The draft insures the equitable distri- 
bution of the available new football tal- 
ent, thus making possible continuing 
competition between the various teams 
of the league. The reserve clause, re- 
taining for a team the services of a 
player for at least 2 years, is necessary 
if a smoothly integrated team, in an era 
of split-second timing of intricate foot- 
ball plays, is to be developed. 

Unfortunately, football's new status 
under the antitrust laws subjects these 
two features to a flood of litigation and 
harassment. The resulting burden of 
legal fees and court costs will make it 
difficult for professional football to keep 
its head above water financially. And, 
if the result of such litigation is the out- 
lawing of the draft and reserve clause, 
then professional football simply cannot 
operate successfully. 

No sport can long exist without com- 
petition. There will be no competition 
worthy of the word if these two features 
are eliminated. This is the point at 
which professional sports differ radically 
from the normal business. The profes- 
sional sport must present keen rivalry 
and close competition to be successful. 
When all of the talent and ability is con- 
fined to 1 or 2 teams, you have no box 
office and you no longer have either a 
sport or a business. 

I speak with special] concern, and with 
some knowledge, because I represent in 
Congress a city which fields one of the 
pioneer professional football teams—the 
Green Bay Packers. 

The Packers are owned by a nonprofit 
corporation whose stockholders are 1,700 
citizens of Green Bay and Wisconsin who 
bought shares of nonprofit stock during 
the blackest periods of the team’s finan- 
cial history. These stockholders elect a 
board of directors who operate the team 
through an executive committee. None 
of these cfficers receive compensation. 
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It might well be said that the Packer 
football team is a community project. 
We in Green Bay are proud of our team. 
I emphasize the word “our” team, be- 
cause that is just the way all of us feel 
about it, and that, in fact, is what it is, a 
community team. 

We are proud of their record—six na- 
tional championships. 

We are proud of the players who are 
an integral part of our community. 
Young men come at first to play ball but 
soon make Green Bay their permanent 
home and become a part of every facet 
of our community life. I might mention 
that my predecessor in Congress was a 
former Packer star—Lavern Dilweg. 

The Packer football team is an impor- 
tant part of Green Bay, and Green Bay is 
an important part of the team. 

Green Bay is by far the smallest city in 
support a professional football team; it 
is perhaps the smallest city in the Nation 
to support any major league athletic 
team. It does so under constant diffi- 
culties. 

The successful operation of a major 
league team in a city of some 60,000 peo- 
ple is not easy. When we were national 
champions in the early 30’s our popula- 
tion was only 37,000. Even though we 
draw from a 200-mile radius of Green 
Bay, we do not have the spectator poten- 
tial of the other teams. We must make 
up for that by a higher concentration of 
spectator enthusiasm and interest, and 
that interest and enthusiasm can come 
only by fielding a representative team. 
Without the draft or the reserve clause, 
we could not compete for the players to 
build and maintain such a team. If 
these features of pro football were true 
restraints of trade, Green Bay, a pygmy 
among giants, would have gone out of 
existence long ago, and certainly would 
be the first to be harmed. Instead, 
these devices, born of necessity, are the 
reasons the Green Bay Packer team is 
still alive. It simply could not compete 


: with teams from the Nation’s most pop- 


ulous cities unless it could get its share 
of football players and keep them for a 
minimum development period. 

The vicious part of the Supreme Court 
ruling is its retroactive effect upon the 
National Football League and its teams. 
Since the formation of the league, the 
assumption has been, based upon the 
baseball decisions, that football was out- 
side the scope of the antitrust laws. 
This assumption forms the foundation 
of football's structure. The Supreme 
Court, itself, recognized the harm which 
would result from changing the rules in 
the middle of the game. It said, in the 
Radovich ruling: 

Vast efforts had gone into the development 
and organization of baseball since (the Fed- 
eral Baseball) decision and enormous capital 
had been invested in reliance upon its 
permanence. Congress had chosen to make 
no change. All this, combined with the 
flood of litigation that would follow its re- 
pudiation, the harassment which would en- 
sue, and the retroactive effect of such a de- 
cision, led the Court to the practical result 
that it should sustain the unequivocal line 
of authority reaching over many years. 


There, the Court was speaking of the 
dire effects of repudiating baseball’s 
status. The same harm to football flows 
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from the repudiation of football's long- 
standing status. It was probably this 
realization which led the Court to damn 
its own decision as “unrealistic, incon- 
sistent, and illogical.” 

In Green Bay, the Packers are more 
than a team, they are an institution. 
They have become so enmeshed in our 
social and economic life that their loss 
would be a catastrophe. We name our 
kids after Packer stars. We not only 
have a Packer Quarterback Club to 
secondguess the coach; we have a 
Women’s Quarterback Club to second- 
guess the Men’s Quarterback Club. 
There are as many trade uses for the 
name “Packer” in Green Bay as there 
are uses of the word “Capitol” in Wash- 
ington. The economic effect in Green 
Bay of losing the Packers would be as 
bad, relatively speaking, as removal of 
the seat of government from the District 
of Columbia would be upon Washington. 
This whole structure has been built up 
over a period of years under the assump- 
tion that the team’s legal position was 
solidified. Its destruction, by retroactive 
application of a novel Supreme Court 
decision, is unthinkable. 

Let me cite a specific and concrete ex- 
ample of loss to the community in the 
event the Radovich ruling is allowed to 
stand. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-five was a 
year of decision for Green Bay and the 
Packers. The team had outgrown the 
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from which the packers had operated for 
years. A new stadium was needed, and 
this required a basic decision by the city 
as to whether such expenditure was justi- 
fied. The city fathers, after investiga- 
tion and debate, decided it was. They 
felt professional football, after 36 years 
of operation, was here to stay. They 
had confidence in the local team and its 
management. They felt that the team’s 
widespread fan support would continue 
to grow, as the area in and around Green 
Bay has prospered and grown. No ques- 
tion entered their minds as to the sound- 
ness of the legal base on which profes- 
sional football rested. They felt there 
was little or no difference between foot- 
ball and baseball, and baseball's status 
had been reaffirmed in the Toolson case 
in 1953. 

The city council, therefore, approved 
a stadium bond issue, subject to a ref- 
erendum by the voters. In the spring 
of 1956, the bond issue was overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the citizens. Plans 
were drawn, contracts were let, and con- 
struction of a new million-dollar stadium 
began that fall. The stadium was com- 
pleted in time for the opening of the 
football season last fall. 

The Radovich decision was handed 
down on February 25, 1957. That de- 
cision retroactively condemned a basic 
assumption of the people of Green Bay 
that the legal structure of pro football 
was firm. 

If we are to see a continuation of pro- 
fessional sports as part of our great 
American pastimes, we must reverse the 
action of the Supreme Court decision 
which brought these sports under the 
antitrust laws. 
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As to the specific bill before us, I 
would hope the House would amend the 
committee bill in order to remove the 
“reasonably necessary” test. This pro- 
vision can serve only one purpose; name- 
ly, to foster litigation and harrassment. 

I therefore support the views of the 
15 members of the committee who filed 
additional views in connection with the 
committee report. 

The essential thing, however, is that 
we act promptly to correct a dangerous 
situation. To do nothing, I am con- 
vinced, is to act to destroy, for no good 
reason, sports which have brought en- 
joyment and relaxation to millions of 
Americans. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill H. R. 10328. 
I question seriously whether the people 
who sponsored the substitute bill believe 
that organized professional sports is not 
a business. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
` Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I for one certainly be- 
lieve that it is. Iam sure a vast majority 
of the American people are sure that it 


is. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You believe that 
it is a business? 

Mr. WALTER. I said a sport. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. If baseball and 
football are not a business, then we are 
deluding ourselves. As sports are con- 
ducted today, it is certainly a business. 
Whether we pass the Celler bill or the 
substitute bill, sports will prosper. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. I 
have heard Members say that millions 
of losses may ensue because we might 
pass the Celler bill which provides for 
the rule of reason. After the Radoyich 
case, which said that football was coy- 
ered by the antitrust laws, not one law- 
suit was begun against the football mag- 
nates and the football owners. Football 
has prospered. Not one suit was started 
against any of the baseball teams since 
the Radovich case. 

How many people are we talking about 
in organized baseball? We have heard 
that millions of people play ball. We 
are not talking about the millions of 
children and men who play ball, we are 
talking about the 16 major-league 
groups, the 8 Pacific Coast League 
groups, the 11 Class AAA groups, the 22 
Class AA groups, the 25 Class A groups, 
the 33 Class B groups, the 42 Class C 
groups, and the 51 Class D groups. The 
entire number affected by organized 
baseball amount to only 3,653. 

I support the Celler bill primarily be- 
cause it will give a rule of reason to the 
reserve clause. Even as a State legisla- 
tor I opposed the reserve clause. I tried 
to provide that service contracts which 
limited a man from negotiating for his 
own services after his contract was ter- 
minated would be unlawful. 

When people like Radovich are kept 
down, a man who tried to go to another 
country and play ball and was restricted 
and limited from earning a living in the 
field of his particular skill, it is wrong. 
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He should not be prohibited from going 
to another country to play. 

Nevertheless, the reserve clause is one 
of the most important things in base- 
ball. Under the Celler bill the reserve 
clause is maintained, but it has to be 
reasonable. 

Bob Feller, one of the outstanding 
baliplayers of history, stated that we 
should have a limitation to the reserve 
clause, that a man should not be tied 
down for the remainder of his life. We 
seem to have the idea that if we elim- 
inate the reserve clause the rich teams 
will win the pennants. We have the 
reserve clause in the New York Yankees. 
They won the pennant the last 9 out of 
10 times and the only time they did not 
win the pennant was because of a regu- 
lation which said they could not trade 
that year. The Celler bill maintains the 
reserve clause but requires that the lim- 
itations and reservations be reasonable. 

I urge the passage of the Celler bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
firmly convinced of the need for the 
amendment of the antitrust laws as 
provided for in the substitute to be of- 
fered to H. R. 10379. 

Certain types of organized profes- 
sional team sports are sorely in need of 
this legislation if they are going to be 
able to continue to provide the services 
that are such an integral part of the 
needs of our modern day recreation- 
minded America. 

This substitute bill provides that the 
organized professional sports of football, 
basketball, and hockey, like professional 
baseball, shall be largely exempted from 
the Federal antitrust laws, in other 
words, that all professional team sports 
should be treated alike as to the applica- 
tion of such regulations, removing all 
such sports from such regulations as to 
the playing aspects, but not as to the 
business aspects of the sport. 

The Supreme Court, in the famous 
Federal Baseball Club case in 1922, es- 
tablished the rule that professional base- 
ball was not subject to the antitrust laws 
because of the nature of the activity. 


-The Court reiterated this principle as to 


this sport in several following decisions. 
However, in 1955 the Supreme Court 
held that this exemption applied to base- 
ball only, and not to other types of pro- 
fessional sports. The Court further said 
that to expand such ruling into other 
sports would take Congressional action. 

Certainly there would seem to be no 
reason why professional baseball should 
be exempt, but that other professional 
team sports, such as football, basketball, 
and hockey, which are similar activities, 
are not exempt from regulation under 
the same laws. 

If it takes an act of Congress to correct 
this inconsistency, then it is high time 
such an act was passed. 

I certainly hope that this substitute 
bill is passed. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, during the interesting debate today 
the Yankees have been mentioned fre- 
quently, sometimes in praise and some- 
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times in terms lesser than praise. I 
trust, however, that none of my col- 
leagues has been led to believe by any- 
thing said in the debate that the Yankees 
are in for another American League 
championship this year. As a Repre- 
sentative from Chicago’s great South 
Side, where everyone is a rabid White 
Sox fan, I think it is proper, and in the 
spirit of this day when we are playing 
baseball legislatively, I should assure the 
committee that, while this year the Sox 
started a bit bashfully, come September 
Chicago’s prides will be so far in front 
the Yankees will feel like going the 
Giants and the Dodgers even farther 
West and throwing themselves in the 
Pacific. 

I have known three generations of the 
Comiskeys, the “Old Roman,” who was 
carrying the White Sox to the heights 
when years ago I was sports editing on 
the old Chicago American; Louis, his 
son; and Charles, his grandson and the 
present vice president of the White Sox. 
In a telegram I have just received from 
Charles A. Comiskey, representing the 
third generation of a great baseball fam- 
ily, he says: 

For the continuation of baseball particu- 
larly, and for its continuance as the national 
pastime, it is imperative that this substitute 
sports bill be adopted. 


In view of the outstanding contribution 
of the Comiskey family to baseball, I am 
putting in the Recor this message from 
the third-generation Comiskey. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, Ihave 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate having expired, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended (26 Stat. 209); the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730); 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (38 Stat. 717) shall apply to the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey: Pro- 
vided, however, That no contract, agreement, 
course of conduct, or other activity among 
teams or groups of teams engaged in these 
organized professional team sports which is 
reasonably necessary to— 

(1) the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strengths; 

(2) the right to operate within specified 
geographic areas; or 

(3) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests; 
shall constitute a violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

Nothing contained herein shall be held to 
affect or impair any right heretofore legally 
acquired. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 8, 
after the semicolon, insert: “or 

“(4) The regulation of telecasting and 
other broadcasting rights;”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 13, 
add a new section, as follows: 

“Src. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any players in any sport 
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subject to the act of any right to bargain 
collectively or to engage in other associated 
activities for their mutual aid or protection.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Strike 

out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 
“That the act of July 2, 1890, as amended 
(26 Stat. 209); the act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended (38 Stat. 730); and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended (38 
Stat. 717), shall not apply to any contract, 
agreement, rule, course of conduct, or other 
activity by, between, or among persons con- 
ducting, engaging in, or participating in the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey which 
relates to— 

“(1) the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strengths; 

“(2) the employment, selection, or eligi- 
bility of players, or the reservation, selection, 
or assignment of player contracts; 

“(3) the right to operate within specified 
geographic areas; 

“(4) the regulation of rights to broadcast 
and telecast reports and pictures of sports 
contest; or 

“(5) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

“Src. 2. As used in this act, ‘persons’ means 
any individual, partnership, corporation or 
unincorporated association, or any combina- 
tion or association thereof. 

“Sec, 3. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
cause of action existing on the effective date 
hereof in respect to the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any players in the organized 
professional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey of any right to bargain 
collectively, or to engage in other associated 
activities for their mutual aid or protection. 

“Src. 5. Except as provided in section 1 of 
this act, nothing contained in this act shall 
affect the applicability of the antitrust laws 
to the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, or hockey.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The committee bill would make all the 
antitrust laws applicable to organized 
professional team sports. The only lim- 
itation would be that if the sports could 
show in court that a particular prac- 
tice was “reasonably necessary,” then 
that practice would not be held to be 
illegal. The committee bill would not 
provide any clear-cut exemption for the 
reserve ciause or any other sports prac- 
tice. 

The substitute cuts out the “reason- 
ably necessary” language and provides 
clear-cut exemptions from the antitrust 
laws for sports activities which are essen- 
tial to the continuation of our national 
games. 

Subjecting sports practices to a “rea- 
sonable restraint” test in the courts 
would place baseball, for antitrust pur- 
poses, in the same category as any other 
business. Most businesses are subject to 
the interdiction of the Sherman Act 
against contracts “in restraint of trade.” 
But, since 1911, the courts have con- 
strued “restraint of trade” to mean “un- 
reasonable restraint of trade”—Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey v. United 
States (221 U.S. 1 (1911)). Thus, with 
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few exceptions, any business practice is 
subjected to a test of reasonableness— 
the “rule of reason”—before the courts 
condemn it as violating the antitrust 
laws. Baseball, however, has enjoyed an 
exemption from this test. Under the 
Supreme Court’s 1951 Toolson decision, 
baseball is exempt from the prohibitions 
of the antitrust laws. The reasons for 
this, as given in the later Radovich de- 
cision, were as follows: 


In Toolson we continued to hold the um- 
brella over baseball that was placed there 
some 31 years earlier by Federal baseball. 
The Court did this because it was concluded 
that more harm would be done in overrul- 
ing Federal baseball than in upholding a 
ruling which at best was of dubious valid- 
ity. Vast efforts had gone into the develop- 
ment and organization of baseball since that 
decision, and enormous capital had been in- 
vested in reliance on its permanence. Con- 
gress had chosen to make no change. All 
this, combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the har- 
assment that would ensue, and the retroac- 
tive effect of such a decision, led the Court 
to the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years. 


In both the Radovich and Toolson 
cases, the Supreme Court said that it was 
for Congress to determine whether par- 
ticular activities of organized sports 
should be exempt from the antitrust 
laws. The committee bill, however, 
would pass the buck back to the courts. 
Under its terms, a trial would have to be 
held to determine whether each practice 
was reasonably necessary to the sport. 
If this language is enacted, each sport 
would be harassed by a flood of litiga- 
tion—litigation over reserve clauses, 
drafting of players, assignment of play- 
er contracts, territorial rights, expansion 
of leagues, moves of teams to new terri- 
tories, and so forth. 

The committee's report indicates that 
the committee believed it was providing 
protections from the antitrust laws 
which organized sports do not now have. 
The report says that if restraints em- 
ployed by the various sports were uti- 
lized by any other business, the re- 
straints would be held unreasonable per 
se and, therefore, beyond justification 
for antitrust purposes. The purpose of 
the “reasonably necessary” language, ac- 
cording to the report, is to give each 
sport the opportunity to justify its prac- 
tices in court—the assumption being 
that such an opportunity is not provided 
under present law. 

This assumption is wholly erroneous. 
The committee bill would not give any 
sport any opportunity it does not now 
have, and it would deprive baseball of 
the valuable exemption the Supreme 
Court gave it in the Federal Baseball 
Club and Toolson cases. 

The fact of the matter is that any or- 
dinary business engaging in practices 
similar to those engaged in by the var- 
ious sports is given ample opportunity 
to justify them under the rule of reason. 
Only a few practices—such as price 
fixing and patent tying—are unreason- 
able per se and therefore beyond the pro- 
tection of the rule of reason announced 
by the Supreme Court in 1911. No pro- 
fessional sport engages in price-fixing or 
patent-tying arrangements. 
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The only business practices which have 
sometimes been condemned by anti- 
trust cases and which also have sports 
counterparts are the boycott and the 
division of markets by agreement 
among competitors. While courts have 
indicated by way of dicta that boycotts 
may be beyond the protection of the rule 
of reason, that is that they may be un- 
reasonable per se, recent cases in which 
the point was specifically raised have 
permitted justification for boycotts to be 
stated, although the courts were not al- 
ways satisfied that the stated justifica- 
tion was sufficient. For example, Inter- 
borough News Co. v. Curtis Pub. Co. 
(1927 F. Supp. 286, 300-301 (S. D. N. Y. 
1954), aff’d, 225 F. 2d 289 (2d Cir. 1955) ); 
United States v. Insurance Board of 
Cleveland (144 F. Supp. 684, 696-698 
(N. D. Ohio, 1956)). Market division 
agreements can also be justified under 
the rule of reason—for example, United 
States v. National Football League (116 
F. Supp. 319 (E. D. Pa. 1953)) ; Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. v, United States (341 
U. S. 593, 598-599 (1951)) although, as 
with the case of boycotts, the defend- 
ant’s justification is sometimes held to 
be insufficient. The point is that courts 
will listen to attempts to justify either 
boycotts or market division agree- 
ments—no special statutory language is 
needed to accomplish that. 

To subject sports activities, as the bill 
would do, to the same judicial scrutiny 
as the business practices of any ordinary 
commercial enterprise would be to do the 
games great injury without any conse- 
quent gain to the public. Unlike other 
enterprises which are required by the 
antitrust laws to compete, even to the 
point of eliminating each other from 
competition, each sport requires that the 
teams collaborate to the end that com- 
petitive equality be preserved between 
the leagues and among teams of com- 
peting leagues. Any resort to untram- 
meled, cutthroat competition among 
the teams could only result in stronger 
teams becoming so powerful that spec- 
tator interest in sports contests would 
be lost and the entire industry placed in 
jeojardy. 

While recognizing sports’ unique char- 
acter and the necessity of practices 
which would be entirely inappropriate in 
an ordinary industry, the committee now 
proposes to make those practices subject 
to the antitrust laws just as if each sport 
were an ordinary industry. An intelli- 
gent businessman in an ordinary com- 
mercial enterprise knows that unreason- 
able restraints of trade offend the anti- 
trust laws but he does not usually know 
just what activities will be held un- 
reasonable when challenged in court. 
Faced with the prospect of an indictment 
or a treble damage suit if he guesses 
wrong, most executives fall back on un- 
restrained competition as the only safe 
course. 

Professional sports cannot do this. 
Without some restraints on competition, 
the entire industry accordingly is placed 
in jeopardy. 

Each sport must thus be in a position 
to limit competition off the playing field 
in order that competition on the field 
may be more vigorous. If, for example, 
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unrestrained competition for players 
existed, the richer clubs would buy up 
all the good players and the inequality 
among teams would become even more 
pronounced than it may sometimes ap- 
pear to be now. Imagine how far be- 
hind the Phillies would be without Rob- 
erts, Ashburn, Lopata, and Jones for 
example, 

The unique position of organized 
sports has been recognized repeatedly. 
In its 1952 report on baseball, the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee said: 

The subcommittee + è © that 
baseball is a unique industry. Of neces- 
sity, the several clubs in each league must 
act as partners as well as competitors. The 
history of baseball has demonstrated that 
cooperation in many of the details of the 
operation of the baseball business is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of honest and vigor- 
ous competition on the playing field. For 
this reason organized baseball has adopted a 
system of rules and regulation that would 
be entirely inappropriate in an ordinary in- 
dustry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER] 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. In its 1958 report on 
all four professional team sports, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee said: 

It is clear that the degree of industry self- 
regulation undertaken jointly in each of 
these four professional team sports could 
not be tolerated in any other type of com- 
petitive business activity. It can only be 
justified for these team sports in the light 
of the necessity to preserve public confidence 
in the integrity of the particular sport and 
the necessity for cooperative action to equal- 
ize team strengths in order that the business 
as a whole may survive. 


In his 1953 National Football League 
decision, Judge Grim, one of our most 
respected jurists, stated: 


Such a sport is a unique type of business. 
Like other professional sports which are or- 
ganized on a league basis it has problems 
which no other business has. The ordinary 
business makes every effort to sell as much 
of its product or services as it can. In the 
course of doing this it may and often does 
put many of its competitors out of business. 
The ordinary businessman is not troubled 
by the knowledge that he is doing so well that 
his competitors are being driven out of busi- 
ness. 

Professional teams in a league, however, 
must not compete too well with each other 
in a business way. On the playing field, of 
course, they must compete as hard as they 
can all the time. But it is not necessary and 
indeed it is unwise for all the teams to com- 
pete as hard as they can against each other 
in a business way; the stronger teams would 
be likely to drive the weaker ones into finan- 
cial failure, If this should happen not only 
would the weaker teams fail, but eventually 
the whole league, both the weaker and the 
stronger teams, would fail, because without 
a league no team can operate profitably. 


_ Repeated findings that professional 
team sports are unique among businesses 
should certainly justify treating them 
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differently than other businesses. Un- 
der the committee’s reasonably neces- 
sary language, however, their treatment 
would be just the same. Like any other 
commercial enterprise, they would be 
subjected to the antitrust laws’ rule of 
reason. Every practice which limited 
competition for players, to continue my 
earlier example, would be subjected to a 
lengthy court trial. 

Charges have been made that two of 
baseball’s major league clubs are owned 
by the same person and that enactment 
of the committee bill is necessary to elim- 
inate such common ownership of clubs. 
This argument is without a shred of 
foundation. 

In the first place, the committee bill 
says nothing about common ownership. 
Nowhere in the committee bill is this 
practice prohibited. 

In the second place, no common own- 
ership of competing teams exists in or- 
ganized baseball. Rule 20 of the major 
league rules specifically bars conflicting 
interests of any kind. It states in part: 

(a) No club, or owner, stockholder, officer, 
director or employee (including manager or 
player) of a club, shall, directly or indirectly, 
own stock or any other proprietary interest or 
have any financial interest in any other club 
in its league. 


This rule has been rigidly enforced by 
the Commissioner. For example, Bing 
Crosby was required to divest himself of 
a few nominal shares he held in one 
major league club because he owned 
stock in another club. Major league 
clubs must report even small changes in 
ownership to the Commissioner on a reg- 
ular basis. The result is to eliminate all 
conflicting interests of any kind. 

This is just another example of the 
misinformation on which the committee 
bill is based. While the committee 
wanted to provide a measure of protec- 
tion from the antitrust laws for the four 
named sports, the committee bill failed 
in this purpose because the assumptions 
on which it was based were erroneous. 
As six of my colleagues on the committee 
and mystelf stated when the bill was re- 
ported, we “are of the opinion organized 
sports are entitled to and should receive 
the relief this bill is claimed to confer, 
but we feel it does not accomplish the in- 
tended purpose. We believe the words 
‘reasonably necessary’ invite endless liti- 
gation, and should be stricken. The pur- 
pose of organized sports is entertain- 
ment; the contests are not trade or busi- 
ness; they can in nowise be consid- 
ered a necessity of life, or even an ap- 
proximation thereof, and should not be 
subjected to the penalties of the anti- 
trust laws.” 

In conclusion, I submit that there is 
no public need or demand for subjecting 
the sports aspects of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey to the antitrust 
laws. The committee bill would impose 
a burden of litigation on these sports 
which would jeopardize their continued 
operation. The substitute would leave 
regulation of each sport to the sport 
itself, guided by its enlightened self- 
interest in promoting public confidence 
in the integrity of its game. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment which will guarantee equal treat- 
ment for all sports be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gd from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEMINSKI moves that the Committee 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken. 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been said that the deficits of the 
Celler bill are that it encourages harass- 
ing litigation, it is costly, complicated, 
and burdensome to players, teams, pos- 
sibly fans, contenders, and promoters. 
The question I would ask is, including 
the Walter amendment, Is the bill as in- 
clusive as it should be? What justifica- 
tion is there for the elimination of 
P. G. A. golf, tennis, horse racing, be it 
jockey or harness? 

I urge the House to send this bill back 
so that representatives of all various 
sports may come before the committee to 
explain their unusual problems. They, 
too, may need relief from the Sherman 
antitrust law. In this way, by sending 
the bill back, the committee can write a 
bill that would cover all professional 
sports in the United States. 

While the Walter bill has merit, I feel 
that the committee in its wisdom could 
write a more inclusive bill after hearing 
from all sports where money is paid to 
participate, or participants, be they play- 
ers, teams, contenders, fans, or pro- 
moters in organized sports. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. The gen- 
tleman, perhaps, is not aware of the fact 
that this legislation is designed to cover, 
and our hearings covered, only team 
sports. That was so because it was felt 
that the situation with respect to team 
sports was indeed precarious because of 
recent Supreme Court decisions and the 
inconsistencies under which these team 
sports were presently operated and the 
uncertainties with which they were faced. 

We realize that there is a necessity 
perhaps for a hearing into and an inves- 
tigation of these other sports to which 
the gentleman refers, such as boxing, 
professional golf, and other individual 
sports. As a matter of fact, our subcom- 
mittee does intend to go into those things 
in the very near future. But we felt that 
they are not related to team sports, they 
have not been affected by Supreme Court 
decisions, nor, probably, could they prop- 
erly be placed under one bill or covered 
under one piece of legislation. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if by “team” he means organized 
sports? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Organized 
team sports; yes, professional team 
sports. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I think the whole 
bill is shooting at a corrective condition. 
I hope and I know that the House will 
move in its wisdom to correct what is 
wrong in the sports arena of America. 
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Mr. Chairman, the definition of “team 
sports” in this bill discriminates against 
other sports. Are 2 professional golfers, 
playing in a foursome, a team, and the 
same of 2 professional tennis players 
playing in a doubles match? And what 
of racing? Is the owner of a horse, and 
the contracted professional jockey or 
sulky driver and trainer a team? Or any 
part of a team? 

What determines the definition of 
team? Is it the Congress or is it the con- 
testants, the promoters, or the fans and 
sports writers? 

What of the associations who super- 
vise, control, and set standards to keep 
the sport clean and free of rackets dom- 
ination? 

I still insist on my motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, and urge a vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the news release of- 
fered by the proponents of the amend- 
ment in the form of a substitute set 
forth the following: 

Commercial practices of all these sports, 
such as the rental or operation of conces- 
sions and the sale and purchase of stadiums, 
would be subject—— 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman is speaking to this 
motion to strike out the enacting clause, 
or to the substitute amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
is right. I am offering my remarks to 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. MASON. We had better first dis- 
pose of this motion to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood that the gentleman rose to oppose 
the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause, 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
SIEMINSKI] to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the handout or news 

release made by the proponent of the 
amendment in the form of a substitute 
and his colleagues had the following to 
say: 
. Commercial practices of all these sports, 
such as the rental or operation of conces- 
sions and the sale and purchase of stadiums, 
would be subject to the antitrust laws. 


That is all the substitute offers as far 
as restrictions on the antitrust laws are 
concerned. The antitrust laws with ref- 
erence to all other business operations 
of the sport are not applicable. 

What would be the effect of such an 
amendment? It must be remembered 
also that in my bill I provide that all 
business operations if reasonably neces- 
sary would be legal. The substitute bill 
has no such words, “reasonably neces- 
sary.” 
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The effect of the substitute therefore 
would be the following: 

There would be complete exemption 
from the antitrust laws for all essential 
parts of organized sports business. It 
would be a repudiation of the antitrust 
laws and the policies they represent. 

Second. Only sale or lease of ball parks 
and peanut concessions would be subject 
to the antitrust laws, plus relatively 
minor operations in the sports business. 

Third. Owners could arbitrarily and 
unfairly restrain trade for purposes to- 
tally unrelated to the continued presen- 
tation of sports contests. The owners, 
for example, could agree: 

(a) Not to recognize any players’ as- 
sociation. 

(b) That no more than one team 
could be located in any metropolitan 
area, regardless of size. 

(c) That the same owner could control 
two or more teams. 

Fourth. Although restraints on the 
right to pursue their trade or profession 
historically have been prohibited, play- 
ers would be deprived of any disinter- 
ested forum and opportunity in which 
they could secure redress for grievances. 

Courts are ousted entirely and no ob- 
jective arbiter is substituted. Players’ 
bargaining position would be destroyed. 

Fifth. Clubowners would be absolutely 
free to do what they please; therefore, 
the public interest in the continued 
availability to the public of sports con- 
tests would not be protected. There is 
no reason for antitrust exemption other 
than to protect the public interest in 
continuation of the sport. 

Sixth. Owners would be free to boy- 
cott and take other reprisals against 
former players no longer in the organ- 
ized sport. Witness the Mickey Owens 
case, where there was a refusal of en- 
trance to the stadium of this gentleman, 
this former baseball player, even for ex- 
hibition games. 

Seventh. Commissioners could black- 
list, boycott, and censor sports an- 
nouncers and commentators on TV and 
radio broadcasts. ‘They could oust criti- 
cal reporters from the stadium. | 

Let me read to you from the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the National Football 
League: 

Article X, section 1: Any contract entered 
into by any club for telecasting or broad- 
casting its games shall be subject to the 
conditions that— 

(a) The sponsor, the contract itself, the 
broadcasters who telecast or broadcast such 
games, and the men who do the color; also 
any person or persons who do a pregame 
and/or postgame show from inside the park, 
must have the written approval of the Com- 
missioner of the National Football League. 

(b) Any broadcaster may be removed by 
the Commissioner for conduct considered by 
the Commissioner as detrimental to the Na- 
tional Football League or professional foot- 
ball. 


Eighth. Virtually the entire United 
States can be blacked out from telecasts 
of major league baseball games, whether 
or not the blackout.is needed to protect 
minor league territories, 

Major leagues can black out all of the 
United States free television so they can 
charge for your viewing the game on pay 
television, or by way of closed circuit, 
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As recently as March 3, 1958, the De- 
partment of Justice refused to permit 
baseball to put into effect an agreement 
which would “preclude the American 
public from all chance to view on tele- 
vision the bulk of professional baseball 
games.” 

The following is a letter sent by the 
head of the Antitrust Division, dated 
March 3, 1958, to Mr. Paul A. Porter, 
attorney for the Baseball Commission: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1958. 
PAUL A. Porter, Esq., 
Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PORTER: By your letter, dated 
February 12, 1958, you submitted, on behalf 
of the Commissioner of Baseball and the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues, a rule to be adopted by the major 
league and minor-league baseball clubs. 
According to the proposed rule each and 
every baseball club in the major and minor 
leagues would agree not to telecast any of 
its games from a station located outside of 
its home territory and in the home terri- 
tory of any other league club on the day 
that such other club is scheduled to play a 
home game. The home territory of a club 
would be defined to include an area within 
a radius of 75 miles from its ball park. 

A similar rule (major league rule 1 (d)), 
was adopted by the major league clubs in 
1946. The rule was repealed by the clubs 
in October 1951, following an investigation 
by this Department of alleged restraints upon 
competition in the broadcasting and tele- 
casting fields and after our expression of 
belief that the rule transgressed the Sher- 
man Act. 

To that position we must still adhere. 
First, United States v. National Football 
League (116 F. Supp. 319, D. C. E. D. Pa. 
1953) upheld certain restrictions agreed to 
by members of only one league as necessary 
to keep the league in fairly even balance. 
Your proposed rule, in sharp contrast, aims 
primarily, not to preserve operations of any 
one league, but instead to protect other 
leagues from competition. Second, again 
going beyond football, your proposed rule 
would bar telecasts into the home territory 
of any team in any major or minor league 
whether or not it might desire to consent 
to a particular telecast. Third, it would 
bar, for example, a night telecast into a 
territory where the home team had already 
Played that afternoon. 

Finally, the 75-mile protected area, taken 
together with the number and geographical 
location of the teams to be involved in the 
agreement, might well preclude the American 
public from all chance to view on television 
the bulk of professional baseball games. In 
light of the drastic effects on the viewing 
public your proposed rule envisions, since it 
enables restraints beyond those sanctioned 
by existing case law, this Department can 
give no assurance that its adoption would 
not subject the parties involved to suit under 
the antitrust laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


In other words, they have already tried 
to black out most of the Nation. The 
baseball owners have tried that already 
and the Department of Justice has ruled, 
“No; you cannot do that, you would be 
violating the antitrust laws.” Pass this 
substitute bill and you would have the 
baseball magnates given the freest au- 
thority to do exactly what the Depart- 
ment of Justice now frowns upon. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr, 
CRETELLA to the substitute amendment of- 
fered by Mr. WALTER: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

“That the act of July 2, 1890, as amended 
(26 Stat. 209); the act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended (38 Stat. 730); and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended (38 Stat, 
717) shall apply to the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and hockey: Provided, however, That 
the sports practices, such as the reserve 
clause, player contracts, territorial rights, ex- 
pansion of leagues, formation of leagues, ad- 
vancement of players through draft and 
waiver rules and assignment of player con- 
tracts, are exempted therefrom, with the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

“(1) A person who signs a contract when 
he is a minor shall be entitled to the protec- 
tion granted him by the laws applicable to 
infants; 

“(2) A person who has served in the major 
leagues for a period of 3 years cannot be 
transferred to the minor leagues without his 
consent after he is once placed on the waiver 
list and is claimed by a major-league club; 

“(3) A person who has served 5 years in the 
minor leagues cannot be transferred without 
his consent to another team in the same or 
lesser classification; 

“(4) No major-league game will be broad- 
cast or telecast into a minor-league town or 
city when a minor-league team is playing 
in that town or city; 

“(5) No major-league team may own dl- 
rectly or indirectly a team in the minor 
league after January 1, 1960. 

“Nothing contained herein shall be held 
to affect or impair any right heretofore 
legally acquired.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that there can 
only be one substitute pending at a time 
and that this substitute amendment is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is overruled. This is a substitute for the 
pending amendment. The gentleman is 
in order and is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, my 
substitute may appear to go further than 
the Keating bill. By my substitute those 
sport practices, as well as the reserve 
clause, player contract, territorial 
rights, expansion of leagues, formation 
of leagues, advancement of players 
through draft, are exempted from the 
antitrust laws, with the following limi- 
tations: 

1. That a person who signs a contract 
when he is a minor shall be entitled to 
the protection granted him by the laws 
applicable to infants. 

In that regard there has been testi- 
mony before the committee on this sub- 
ject, and in order to get the views and 
sentiments of Mr. Frick, I wrote him a 
letter on the subject on May 27, 1958. 
He said: 

In answer to your question, I would not 
object to the specification that the infant 
laws apply as you outline in your letter. 


So that meets with his approval. 

A youngster is signed up for a certain 
stipulated amount. He is paid not that 
amount at 1 time but over a period 
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of 3 or 4 or 5 years. He has earned 
what is given to him at the end of the 
first year and the second year. He 
should have a right to renounce the con- 
tract just like any other minor when he 
reaches maturity. That I think is in 
the interest of baseball and I think 
would go a long way toward rectifying 
some of the glaring errors that have 
been found in baseball. 

As to No. 2, a person who has served 
in the major leagues for a period of 3 
years cannot be transferred to minor 
leagues without his consent after once 
being placed on the waiver list. 

That is essential, and I will tell you 
why. A big league team brings up a 
man and puts him on the waiver list, 
and when some other team negotiates 
for him, by some manipulation he is 
immediately withdrawn from the waiver 
list. The purpose of that is to find out 
what the market value of that man 
might be. He is then put on the waiver 
list again, and I am told that this is 
done many times. It could well be that 
they have a separate agreement them- 
selves that if someone should want to 
pick up this waiver and decide to take 
this man, it can be arranged to refrain 
from so doing in return for some simi- 
lar reciprocity. That is some of the 
chicanery that goes on in organized 
baseball which does not appear on the 
surface but which obviously does exist, 
as was indicated in the testimony before 
the committee. 

Paragraph 3: 

A person who has served 5 years in the 
minor leagues cannot be transferred without 
his consent to another team in the same or 
lesser classification. 


I also took that subject up with the 
High Commissioner of Baseball, and I do 
not suppose he agrees with it. But the 
purpose of that language is to prevent 
a ballplayer from being shunted around 
from one place to another like a pawn 
in the hands of these teams, not being 
used to the best of his capabilities. That 
should be prevented. If we are going to 
make baseball a clean pastime then let 
us make it as clean as we possibly can 
and give these men some rights. 

Considerable has been said during the 
course of the discussion today of tele- 
casting, and it has been agreed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
sponsor of the bill before us, that minor 
league baseball does need the help of 
major baseball in restricting broadcasts. 
And the minors through their president 
pleaded for this help, before the com- 
mittee. 

My bill merely restricts such broad- 
casts in the city where minor leagues 
are in fact playing. There are some 
13 teams of the 16 in the league that 
do that now. 

Yesterday I received a call from one 
of the baseball counsel telling me that 
they would agree among themselves or 
they would pledge to stop this broad- 
casting. But if we were to pass this leg- 
islation we would not have to take 
pledges and promises. 

This substitute bill I believe is a 
worthy one and I think should meet 
with the approval of the House. 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
mna, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
these amendments and all amendments 
thereto close at 5:20. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to take at least 5 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close at 5:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, at this late hour it would in 
my judgment be a serious mistake for 
this Committee to adopt this substitute 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

In the first clause of the bill the gen- 
tleman exempts from elimination, or has 
covered by the antitrust laws the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) A person who signs a contract when 
he is a minor shall be entitled to the pro- 
tection granted him by the laws applicable 
to infants; 


Of course, that is the law today. 
These contracts signed by these bonus 
players who are infants are governed by 
the laws of the State in which the infant 
resides at the time the contract is 
signed. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. No. I 
must finish this statement; then I will 
yield. 

Nothing that baseball could do by 
agreement or by rule could eliminate the 
necessity of compliance of contracts with 
State law. All this apparently purports 
to do is to have by Federal statute a pre- 
emption by Federal law of all the State 
laws which now govern adequately and 
properly contracts entered into with 
infants. 

His second section says a person who 
has served in the major leagues for a pe- 
riod of 3 years cannot be transferred to 
the minor leagues without his consent 
after he is once placed on the waiver 
list and is claimed by a major-league 
club, 

That is the rule now, that is the regu- 
lation now in full force and effect in the 
major leagues. But if you make it by 
statute, you make it inflexible. If in 
future years it should be determined by 
those who know baseball best and who 
have provided good and clean baseball 
for the people of this country for 50 
years that a period of 2 years might be 
better or 4 years, you are foreclosing 
them by statute and freezing them into a 
3-year exemption which, of course, would 
be an utterly impossible situation for 
baseball to deal with. 

His third section says a person who 
has served 5 years in the minor leagues 
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cannot be transferred without his con- 
sent to another team in the same or 
lesser classification. 

In my district is Buffalo of the Inter- 
national League. In the district repre- 
sented by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING], is Rochester, also in the Interna- 
tional League. If we in Buffalo had 2 
shortstops, both of whom had been in the 
minor leagues for 5 years, and we had no 
left fielders, and Rochester had 2 left 
fielders but no shortstops, because these 
players wished to remain in Buffalo or 
Rochester, respectively, and did not wish 
to be transferred, there could be no 
equalization of player strength, there 
could not be a buildup of competitive 
teams in the International League. 
These teams would be bound by rules in a 
statute with which they could not live. 

His fourth proviso is that no major- 
league game will be broadcast or tele- 
cast into a minor-league town or city 
when a minor-league team is playing in 
that town or city. 

You may have a case where a Class E 
club represents a small suburb of a larger 
city. As a result of this the whole area 
served by one television station would be 
blacked out from major league baseball. 

This goes farther than the minor 
leagues wish it to go. They have not 
indicated they want a complete blackout 
of major league games all the time they 
play their minor games. They might 
get some benefits from a sponsor or a 
concession in television rights or broad- 
cast rights. 

They claim they can get together un- 
der rule 1 (d), which they used to have. 
That worked perfectly to the satisfaction 
of the major and minor league baseball 
teams but had to be eliminated because 
the Justice Department objected to this 
agreement among the major league 
teams in connection with this matter. 
That is why our substitute bill leaves 
that out, so that they may proceed to 
work out their own agreements in this 
particular respect. 

The substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. CRETELLA] 
should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment to the Walter bill, I 
think the vote should be taken first on 
the Cretella substitute, then I will offer 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FORRESTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that I am a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; I 
have diligently tried to obtain some 
time to participate a little in this de- 
bate. That I was unable to do on 
account of the lateness of the hour and 
on account of the fact I think this legis- 
lation has been thoroughly debated, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 
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Mr. CRETELLA. I want to answer 
the first question that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] raised, 
dealing with the law of infancy. He 
did not add anything to the prevailing 
law which permits a minor who has 
signed a contract to renounce it, now. 
The fact is that if a minor in a baseball 
league does renounce, he is then put on 
a restricted list—and Mr. Frick admits 
it—he can no longer enjoy the pastime 
of playing baseball, while so restricted. 
As far as the rule is concerned, to which 
he referred my second provision, if the 
rule exists, that it has only been en- 
forced because these hearings have been 
held, and therefore, there is no harm in 
writing it into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I trust that the House will 
approve the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. It seems to me that the bill as 
reported by the committee, although it 
would clear up some of the present con- 
fusion in the law, would, however, con- 
tinue certain confusions in this field. It 
would certainly lead to litigation; it 
would certainly put all clubs in the posi- 
tion of being subject to litigation, wheth- 
er reasonable or unreasonable, and it 
would seem to me that while we have 
this matter before us, we should resolve 
the question as firmly and straightfor- 
wardly as is possible. We should say 
that certain aspects of these team sport 
activities shall not be subject to the anti- 
trust laws. The substitute as offered 
does this and it also recognizes that there 
are other aspects, business aspects, that 
are subject to the antitrust laws. But, 
let us legislate to the extent that we can 
so as to make the situation firm and 
clear. The way to do it is by adopting 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
other Members desiring to speak on the 
Cretella amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. I assume under this 
arrangement I have 5 minutes in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has 4 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. I will reserve it on the 
other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. CRE- 
TELLA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Walter amendment, 
which is an embodiment of the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Harris], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER], and my- 
self, some time ago. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would just like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically in support of the 
substitute. It does not go as far as I 
told the committee that I would like to 
go during the course of the hearings in 
exempting professional sports from the 
application of the antitrust laws. I think 
this great American sport ought not to 
be interrupted by Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to commend 
the gentleman from New York for his 
sponsorship of this legislation and indi- 
cate my wholehearted concurrence in 
his objectives. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

There has been a good deal said about 
the New York Yankees, and the greatest 
objection which has been voiced by the 
chairman of our committee has been 
that the substitute bill offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER] and others might permit the 
Yankees to keep all teams out of New 
York City. 

I have a letter here from Mr. Daniel 
R. Topping, dated June 11. He is 
president of the New York Yankees, and 
I think his letter should be read. 

After we go back in the House I will 
ask leave to place this letter in the 
RECORD. 

It follows: 

NEW YORK YANKEES, 
New York, N. Y., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keattnc: We have been informed 
that the House Judiciary Committee, by a 
divided vote, has reported the Celler bill 
(H. R. 10378) which would place baseball un- 
der the antitrust laws. 

In the report submitting the Celler bill, 
one of the reasons urged for the enactment 
of that bill is the necessity to eliminate re- 
strictive agreements “that prevent a National 
League replacement for the New York Giants 
or the Brooklyn Dodgers from coming into 
New York City unless the American League 
Yankees in New York City first gives its con- 
sent." 

We have aiso been informed that Mr. CEL- 
Ler is urging support of his bill because it 
would “outlaw a situation in which the New 
York Yankees, for instance, could veto the 
entry of a National League team into New 
York.” 

Please be advised that there is not now, 
nor has there ever been, any desire on the 
part of the Yankees to have the sole veto right 
in keeping either a National League or an 
American League club out of New York City. 


We are not against another club coming into 
New York and we might welcome a National 
League team under proper circumstances, 
However, we do not feel that any one club 
should be singled out and be discriminated 
against. 

You are authorized to make such use of 
this communication as you may deem ap- 
propriate. 

Yours very truly, 
DANIEL R. TOPPING. 
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Mr. Chairman, the substitute bill of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] plainly demarks the 
area of antitrust exemption for the ac- 
tivities of our professional team sports. 
It gives more than lip service to the fact 
that these sports are unique. It fully re- 
fiects the view that the policy decisions of 
baseball, football, hockey, and basketball 
should be made by the people who know 
and understand these sports—the own- 
ers, the players and the fans. And it un- 
equivocally rejects the view inherent in 
H. R. 10378 that such decisions should 
be arbitrated by Federal judges and 
juries who may have no special knowl- 
edge of or interest in the problems of 
the game. 

The substitute bill expressly exempts 
from the antitrust laws sports practices, 
which relate to, first, the equalization of 
competitive playing strengths; second, 
the employment, selection or eligibility 
of players, or the reservation, selection or 
assignment of player contracts; third, the 
right to operate within specified geo- 
graphic areas; fourth, the regulation of 
rights to broadcast and telecast reports 
and pictures of sports contests, and fifth, 
the preservation of public confidence in 
the honesty in sports contests. 

On the other hand, commercial prac- 
tices of all these sports, such as the rental 
or operation of concessions and the sale 
and purchase of stadiums will be sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws. In addition, 
the important right of the players to 
join together to protect their mutual in- 
terests through players’ associations is 
fully protected. 

The most substantial difference be- 
tween the substitute and the pending 
bill is the elimination of the “reasonably 
necessary” phrase as a qualification upon 
the listed exemptions. It is this phrase 
which has evoked the very real fear that 
under H. R. 10378 all team sports would 
have to operate under constant threat of 
harassing antitrust litigation. 

The reasonably necessary phrase did 
not appear in any of the many bills 
originally introduced on this subject. 
There was no opportunity, therefore, for 
any informed comment on its meaning 
or effect during the hearings of the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee. However, after 
the Antitrust Subcommittee concluded 
its hearings, the staff requested a state- 
ment of views by organized baseball on 
the chairman’s bill. Such a statement 
was thereafter filed with the subcommit- 
tee on be-.alf of the Commissioner of 
Baseball, the American League, the Na- 
tional League, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Leagues. 

This statement by organized baseball 
was the first comprehensive analysis of 
the proposed bill by any affected party. 
It made it clear beyond any doubt that 
organized baseball was strongly opposed 
to the reasonably necessary phrase and 
for good reason. Since then all of the 
other sports have joined in this opposi- 
tion. Our distinguished chairman per- 
sisted in adhering to this doctrine, how- 
ever, even after the grave threat it posed 
to the very survival of all these sports 
became more and more apparent. This 
refusal to consider the position of those 
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who understand these sports best, made 
a complete compromise within the com- 
mittee impossible. However, it did not 
prevent 15 members of the committee 
from both sides of the aisle from express- 
ing their disapproval of the reasonably 
necessary test. 

The assertion that professional team 
sports will be accorded some kind of un- 
precedented and extraordinary privilege 
if their playing and similar practices are 
exempted from the antitrust laws is the 
sheerest myth. The number of busi- 
nesses and practices exempted from the 
antitrust laws by act of Congress is 
legion, as the most cursory examination 
of any compilation of antitrust laws will 
show. It is true that some of these in- 
volve the intervention of a Government 
agency but others involve no such sub- 
stitute regulation. 

Let me give just a few illustrations to 
remove any further misconceptions on 
the point. The Sherman Act itself ex- 
empts minimum resale price mainte- 
mance agreements. The Clayton Act 
exempts such things as rebates by coop- 
eratives to their members, purchases of 
supplies by educational, religious, and 
charitable institutions, and the activities 
of labor organizations. The Capper- 
Volstead Act exempts agricultural and 
horticultural cooperatives. The State 
Tobacco Compacts Act grants Congres- 
sional consent to compacts between 
States regulating the control of produc- 
tion and marketing of tobacco. The 
Webb-Pomerene Act exempts qualifying 
export associations from the Sherman 
Act. The McCarran-Walter Insurance 
Moratorium Act exempts insurance from 
the Federal antitrust laws where it is 
regulated by State laws. And there are 
many, many other exemptions under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Federal 
Communications Act, the Shipping Act, 
and similar laws. 

What these examples prove is that the 
antitrust laws have not been found ap- 
propriate to every industry problem and 
practice. We may disagree with some 
of the specific exemptions now on the 
statute books, but there is no point in 
denying their existence. The plain 
truth is that Congress has repeatedly 
recognized the necessity of exemptions 
from the antitrust laws almost from the 
very time of the adoption of the Sher- 
man Act. There may be some antitrust 
purists at large who would repeal these 
exemptions for labor, for cooperatives, 
for churches and schools, and for regu- 
lated industries, but until this day I did 
not so classify the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York. 

What makes sports unique is the fact 
that their business is competition. Com- 
petition, not monopoly, is their best as- 
surance of high profits for owners and 
players alike. In fact close competition 
on the playing field or in the arena is 
essential for the preservation of all these 
games, If one team cornered all the 
available talent, the contests would lose 
their major appeal, fans would give up 
the sport, and the leagues would even- 
tually collapse. In other words, a base- 
ball or football or hockey or basketball 
monopolist, would hurt not only the 
public, but himself as well. 
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It is this unique fact about the opera- 
tion of team sports which makes control 
through the antitrust laws entirely un- 
necessary. We do not need Federal laws 
and bureaus and courts to compel these 
sports to preserve competition on the 
playing field. We need only let them 
alone and rely upon their own natural 
interests to lead them to the same ob- 
jective. 

Indeed, any attempt to judge the prac- 
tices of team sports by antitrust stand- 
ards actually may defeat their own ef- 
forts to preserve close competition on 
the playing field. This is because to 
achieve such competition, all these 
sports have found it necessary to en- 
gage in some practices with regard to 
the selection of players, the assignment 
of territories, and limitations on the size 
of teams which are admittedly restric- 
tive in nature. These sports know from 
experience, as is clear from the hearings 
of the Antitrust Subcommittee, that 
such practices are necessary to promote 
rather than destroy playing competition. 
This was demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of almost every member of the 
Judiciary Committee. In view of this, 
why leave to the jeopardy of litigation 
their future fate? 

These considerations make it evident 
that the playing practices of organized 
professional team sports can be safely 
accorded the same exemption from the 
antitrust laws which has been extended 
to many other groups and practices. 
This does not mean that I believe that 
the present method of operation of any 
of these sports is perfect. What it does 
mean, however, is that I have confidence 
in the ability of these sports to devise 
solutions to their problems out of their 
own broad experience. These solutions 
must be sound if sports are to maintain 
the loyalty and support of their millions 
of fans. I feel no such assurance, how- 
ever, in solutions which would be dic- 
tated by judges and juries necessarily 
concerned only with the doctrines and 
technicalities of the antitrust laws. 

Ford Frick, the conscientious Com- 
missioner of Baseball, put it well when 
he said in comment upon the original 
Celler bill: 

I see * * * burdensome and protracted 
litigation—litigation as to the reserve 
clause, litigation as to the assignment of 
player contracts, litigation as to territorial 
rights, litigation as to formation of leagues. 
I see uncertainty and chaos for players and 
clubs. * * * I see public suspicion of the 
integrity and honesty of a game no longer 
allowed to regulate itself effectively. I do 
not see better baseball, or lower admission 
prices, or better ball parks, or anything bet- 
ter for the fan. In short, I see baseball set 
back 50 years. 


The same may be said about the new 
Celler bill, H. R. 10378, and its effect 
on all of these sports. 

The uncertain and indefinite language 
of H. R. 10378 means that it would be 
up to the courts to determine its ulti- 
mate significance. This is no recom- 
mendation for any sound legislation. It 
takes no courage to engage in this kind 
of buckpassing. The full and complete 
record on the subject developed by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee will be com-, 
pletely wasted if all we do now is ask 
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the courts to make the policies in this 
area. Our time would have been better 
spent subsidizing test cases than hear- 
ing the facts firsthand, if a flood of 
litigation is to be the only sure result 
of our action. 

Legislation should be clear and definite 
if it is to be effective. Uncertainty is 
undesirable in any legislation and in this 
case the litigation spectacle which would 
result from H. R. 10378 could have dis- 
astrous consequences for our national 
team sports. The Supreme Court itself 
clearly indicated that the problems in 
this area should be solved by legislation 
rather than court decision. H. R. 10378 
ignores this advice. 

The substitute now before the House 
expresses without any doubt the areas of 
antitrust exemption for these sports. It 
will refiect a positive legislative policy in 
favor of allowing team sports to manage 
their own affairs. Its provisions are 
based on a record already made, not on 
court proceedings to be had in the 
future. This will be an example of the 
kind of exercise of the lawmaking 
power which leaves no room for judicial 
misconstructions of Congressional inten- 
tion. 

There will be no partisan dispute in 
this Congress over the welfare of pro- 
fessional baseball and football and simi- 
lar sports. This substitute is a mcasure 
which is designed to help not harass 
these great national pastimes. Let the 
friends of all these sports on both sides 
of the aisle stand up and be counted. 
Let us act decisively here and now to put 
an end to any misconceived antitrust 
assault upon these sports. If we do so, 
we will be acting with the approval of 
the millions of Americans who know and 
love these sports. And we will be send- 
ing to the other body a bill which will 
deserve quick and wide support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
letter that was just read by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
bears out exactly what I have indi- 
cated. That letter clearly tells us that 
the New York Yankees have the power 
to veto and to keep any other team out 
of the city of New York. The author 
of the letter has the temerity to say 
that, “We may consider some other 
team coming into New York.” 

That is exactly what I am inveighing 
against. I oppose that kind of an ar- 
rangement which would be continued if 
we pass this substitute. The substitute 
bill would continue one team with the 
power of monopoly in a great city like 
New York. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yares, of Illi- 
nois to the amendment offered by Mr. 
WALTER of Pennsylvania: On page 2, strike 
out lines 8 and 9 and in line 10 change 
"(5)" to “(4)” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman the bill 
before us raises the question as to 
whether inclusion of organized profes- 
sional teams under the coverage of our 
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antitrust laws will help or hinder pro- 
fessional athletes. Giving due regard 
not only to the interest of the owners, 
but to the players, the spectators or 
sports fans, and the public at large 
as well, I believe it will help. When 
the interest of all these groups is con- 
sidered together, I think we must select 
and support the Celler bill, rather than 
the Walter substitute. The Celler bill 
will better serve the cause of those in- 
terested in organized professional sports. 
The testimony given by one of baseball’s 
greatest players, Bob Feller, before the 
Committee on the Judiciary was most 
persuasive. Bob Feller enjoyed a long 
and distinguished career in organized 
baseball. He has a fine record as a 
good citizens and this must be con- 
sidered too, he cannot be said to have 
been biased in any way as a result of 
being connected with a club at this 
time. The Association of Professional 
Football Players agree with Feller in 
opposition to the Walter bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and those of the committee associated 
with his views said in the report on the 
Celler bill: 

The purpose of organized sports fs enter- 
tainment; the contests are not trade or busi- 
ness; they can in nowise be considered a 
necessity of life, or even an approximation 
thereof, and should not be subjected to the 
penalties of the antitrust laws. 


Perhaps in designating baseball as 
entertainment and not a business the 
gentlemen were thinking of the annual 
game between the Democrats and the 
Republicans of this House. That is pure 
entertainment and not a business. The 
money received from the spectators is 
turned over to charity. 

But certainly the gentlemen erred in 
not classifying professional baseball or 
professional football, or professional 
hockey as a business. Surely it is enter- 
tainment, but it is certainly a business as 
well, for the owners of the teams do re- 
ceive the money from the games and are 
very much interested in the amount of 
money received. While it may be true 
that the owners are interested in the ad- 
vancement of the sport, it is equally true 
they are interested in the profit that the 
sport produces. 

It has been argued that professional 
sports, because they constitute enter- 
tainment, should not come within the 
scope of the antitrust laws. If enter- 
tainment is to be the test, those engaged 
in the theatrical business or in the movie 
industry will certainly want to be ex- 
cluded. They have been the subject of 
many antitrust suits. 

If professional sports are excluded 
from antitrust laws, it will be the first 
time any American business has been so 
excluded, without having been made sub- 
ject to a regulatory commission, like a 
public utility. If the Congress excludes 
this business of sports from the coverage 
of the antitrust laws, it offers a prece- 
dent for other businesses to press for 
exclusion as well. Which industry will 
be the next to argue that it should not 
be covered by the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is di- 
rected against subsection 4 of paragraph 
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1 on page 2, which it proposes to strike 
for several reasons: 

First. The baseball owners should not 
be given the power to prohibit television 
or radio broadcasts of professional 
sports. They may exclude such cover- 
age of the games of their own teams 
now if they wish to, but they cannot now 
act in concert together to prevent such 
broadcasts. Under this section of the 
Walter substitute, they could band to- 
gether to reserve television broadcasts or 
broadcasts to closed or pay television. 

Second. The Department of Justice is 
opposed to this clause, because it per- 
mits a group of businessmen to act in 
concert to control the distribution of 
their product over the airways. To my 
knowledge, no other group of business- 
men is given this right. 

Third. This clause will permit the 
owners to restrict press coverage of their 
sports contests. You will note that the 
words “pictures of sports contests” in 
addition to the words “broadcasts and 
telecast reports.” What is to prevent 
the owners of the teams from acting in 
concert to grant a monopoly for press 
coverage to a particular wire service or 
to its photographers, and to exclude 
other press coverage? 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe that 
the American public approves the action 
proposed in the Walter substitute to 
permit the owners of the teams to con- 
trol their industry. They have immense 
powers over their players now. The 
Walter substitute will increase those 
powers tremendously and permit them 
to engage in greater play exploitation. 
Those who favor the substitute argue 
that the Celler bill will be an invitation 
to litigation for disgruntled players. 
The facts are to the contrary. Even 
with the decision by the Supreme Court 
holding that professional football was 
embraced within the antitrust laws, 
there has not been the threatened flood 
of litigation; and those who own the 
franchises continue to prosper. The 
Walter substitute takes away a safe- 
guard which would help assure proper 
operation of this business for all con- 
cerned. 

The Walter substitute may offer a 
short-term benefit to the owners of the 
teams. In the long run it will be in- 
jurious to the cause of organized pro- 
fessional sports, to the players, to the 
spectators, to the public in general and 
yes, to the owners themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy}. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Walter amendment to the bill. 
Undoubtedly, or it seems so to us, at least, 
the actions of the United States courts 
are going to destroy organized sports un- 
less Congress takes some action. It is 
claimed that this bill, H. R. 10378, will 
give relief to let them stay in business. 
In my opinion, the bill does not accom- 
plish that intent and purpose. The 
problem involved has been fully discussed 
here, and I shall not go into it in any 
greater detail. 

I believe the words in the bill as writ- 
ten would, in fact, cause endless litiga- 
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tion, which would result in Congress it- 
self abolishing or destroying organized 
sports, just as is going to be done by the 
Supreme Court if Congress takes no ac- 
tion. Iam unwilling to vote for such de- 
struction. For that reason I support the 
Walter amendment. Feeling as I do 
about it, I wrote these short additional 
views on page 13 of the report, that have 
been referred to, and I was joined in 
these views by 6 other members, making 
7 in all, of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the 
Walter amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Yares) there 
were—ayes 11, noes 93. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10378 to limit the applica- 
bility of the antitrust laws so as to ex- 
empt certain aspects of designated pro- 
fessional team sports, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
595, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole: 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP LEGISLA- 
TION—A CRITICAL NEED 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
torney General’s Conference on Court 
Congestion and Delay in Litigation, 
which was held here in Washington on 
June 16 and 17, stressed more than any- 
thing else the tremendous need for addi- 
tional judges to stem the growing 
backlog of cases in our Federal courts. 
I am sure this conference succeeded in 
alerting thinking members of the legal 
profession and the public to the gravity 
of the situation and I commend the At- 
torney General and his associates for the 
service they have rendered. 

The true success of the conference can 
only be measured, however, in terms of 
what it actually produces. Congress en- 
acts a judgeship bill or bills providing 
for those additional judgeships recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, the Conference will have 
been a magnificent success. I hope it 
will be. 

For any who still harbor doubts as to 
the need for more judgeships, I call at- 
tention to the excellent address deliv- 
ered to the conference by Bernard G. 
Segal, chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Standing Committee on 
the Federal Judiciary. Mr. Segal, a 
prominent and distinguished Philadel- 
phia lawyer, presents a convincing and 
appealing case for more judgeships. 

This country, and the legal profession 
in particular, are indeed fortunate to 
have men such as Bernard G. Segal and 
others in the American Bar Association 
who are willing to devote so much of 
their time and energies to the con- 
tinuous struggle to maintain a vital and 
independent Federal judiciary. I trust 
that their efforts will not be in vain, but 
that Congress will act now to insure all 
of our citizens that kind of justice which 
has been referred to as the keystone of 
America’s strength. 

Under unanimous consent I ask to in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp the 
complete text of Mr. Segal’s address. It 
is well worth the time of every Member 
to read it: 

OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP LEGISLATION— 
A CRITICAL NEED 


(Address by Bernard G, Segal) 
I 


The Attorney General’s letter convening 
this conference, enjoined us to evaluate 
whether the work of the first Conference on 
Court Congestion, 2 years ago, had proved 
of lasting value, or of no more than tempo- 
rary significance, A very large part of the 
answer to that question depends on whether 
the omnibus judgeship bill will pass into 
law. I hope it will. I hope all our efforts 
here for these 2 days, and the momentum 
of all the activities we can put into motion, 
both as individuals and as designated repre- 
sentatives of large portions of the bench 
and bar of the Nation, will result in a surge 
of effective public opinion, convincing to 
Congress, of the imperative need for this 
bill. 

When the Attorney General's conference 
first convened here in May 1956 there were 
then pending in the 84th Congress omnibus 
judgeship bills embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference adopted at 
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its September 1955 meeting. They provided 
for 21 new judgeships, which are still con- 
tained in the current omnibus judgeship 
bill. At that first Attorney General's Con- 
ference, Chief Judge Biggs reviewed the 
omnibus judgeship bills as they stood in 
the Senate and the House, adduced con- 
vincing reasons and statistics in support of 
the bills, and optimistically reported the in- 
formation which had come to him that it 
was the plan of both Judiciary Committees 
of the House and Senate to move those bills 
forward. The sobering fact is that today, 2 
years later, and almost 3 years after the 
Judicial Conference adopted the recommen- 
dations, not a single one of the judgeships 
asked for in those omnibus bills has been 
created, 

But if the legislative program remained 
static, the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference did not, and the mounting needs 
created by the increase in the quantity and 
complexity of litigation resulted in recom- 
mendations at the September 1956 meeting 
of the Judicial Conference for 37 additional 
judgeships in place of 21, and by last Sep- 
tember 1957 the situation had grown so 
much more critical that the number of ad- 
ditional judgeships recommended had risen 
to 45. 

The 1956 Judicial Conference recommen- 
dations for 37 judgeships were embodied, 
with only a single deviation, in the omnibus 
judgeship bills now pending in the Con- 
gress—S. 420, introduced by Senator East- 
LAND, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and H. R. 3813 introduced by 
Congressman CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. Public hearings were 
held on S. 420 almost immediately after in- 
troduction, but there has been no action 
on either S. 420 or H. R. 3813 since then. 
Both bills still rest in Committee. 

True enough, the Senate acted favorably 
in the first session of the present Congress 
on a number of bills creating additional 
judgeships, but these bills failed of House 
approval. The Senate bills would create 
24 additional judgeships; they omit 15 of 
those recommended by the 1956 Judicial 
Conference and add 3 not included in any 
of the Judicial Conference's recommenda- 
tions to this day. 

The 1957 Judicial Conference recommen- 
dations for 8 more judgeships, bringing the 
aggregate number of new judges to 45, have 
not yet been included in any omnibus judge- 
ship bill in either House. 

Hereafter, when I use the phrase omnibus 
judgeship bill, I shall be referring to a bill 
containing all of the recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference, 45 new judgeships— 
a bill which, though phantom today, will 
I hope become a reality shortly by amend- 
ment of S. 420 and H. R. 3813. 

Why is it that we still have no omnibus 
judgeship act? Is there anything wrong 
with the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference on which the omnibus judge- 
ship bill is based? To answer those ques- 
tions, we must first review the procedure by 
which the recommendations were arrived at. 

Ir 

Up to 2 years ago, the Judicial Conference 
consisted of the chief judges of the 11 cir- 
cuits and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who presided. Since then, it has 
been strengthened by the addition first of 
the Chief Judge of the Court of Claims, 
later of a district juđge selected to repre- 
sent the district courts of each circuit, so 
that the Judicial Conference now consists 
not only of appellate judges, but of trial 
judges as well. 

The Judicial Conference has two com- 
mittees of Judges charged with the respon- 
sibility of making the studies pertaining to 
the needs of the various Federal courts for 
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additional judges, and of making recom- 
mendations on this subject. One is the 
Committee on Judicial Statistics, of which 
Chief Judge Clark is chairman. 

This committee makes a circuit by cir- 

cuit and district by district study of the 
` statistical matter pertaining to the han- 
dling of all types of cases, civil and criminal, 
in the Federal courts. In this, it works 
closely with Mr. Will Shafroth, Chief of the 
Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, and has available to it the 
very complete and thorough data and statis- 
tics compiled by Mr. Shafroth's office. 

I do not know how many of you have taken 
occasion to look at the annual report of the 
Director of the Administrative Office. You 
would find it imposing in its completeness 
and its thoroughness. I have been tremen- 
dously impressed by the scope and the detail 
of the facts and figures it contains pertain- 
ing to every United States court. 

The committee on judicial statistics, on 
the basis of its studies, makes recommenda- 
tions to the other committee of the Judicial 
Conference which participates in formulating 
the recommendations for additional judges, 
namely, the committee on court administra- 
tion of which Chief Judge Biggs is chairman. 

Judge Biggs’ committee in turn applies 
the human equation to statistics. Its mem- 
bers consider other aspects of the work of 
the court in each circuit and each district— 
nonstatistical aspects, personal and person- 
nel problems, the personalities of the judges, 
conditions of health, distances to be traveled, 
population concentration and characteristics, 
in short, every relevant consideration bearing 
upon the number of judges required in each 
circuit and in each district. These two com- 
mittees report their conclusions to the 
Judicial Conference. 

To supplement the reports of these com- 
mittees, the Judicial Conference has the ad- 
vantage of the reports of the chief judge of 
each circuit and the representative district 
judge from each circuit. The recommenda- 
tions of the committees on court administra- 
tion and on judicial statistics are carefully 
inspected by the Judicial Conference and 
once again discussed circuit by circuit and 
district by district. Here, the suggestions 
are subjected to the scrutiny, in every case, 
of judges from the circuit involved who are 
familiar at firsthand with conditions exist- 
ing there. The Conference accepts or rejects, 
or sometimes modifies, the recommendations 
of the two committees. 

The Judicial Conference has established an 
objective, a reasonable one. Its aim is “to 
get the courts on the basis where an ordinary 
case can be disposed of within 6 months 
from filing to trial”—a situation which now 
exists in only 7 of the 94 district and Terri- 
torial courts, and in no district situated in a 
busy metropolitan area. 

It is only after the searching process I have 
outlined that recommendations for addi- 
tional judgeships are arrived at. I can think 
of no better method. 

When a need for more judges has been 
discovered, studied, and agreed on, by such 
means through such a process, with conclu- 
sions based on published impartial statistics 
and responsible personal knowledge of all the 
conditions involved, and when it has been 
further objectively considered in the overall 
view of the whole judiciary branch which is 
the province of the Judicial Conference, can 
anyone seriously doubt the validity of the 
need? Or doubt the urgency? 

The only criticism that has been voiced 
over the years is that the Judicial Conference 
has characteristically been too conservative 
in its recommendations, never too liberal. 
The need is usually far more urgent than the 
cautious Conference reports have indicated. 
And the urgency increases, for on the average, 
there has been a time lag of 314 years be- 
tween the recommendation for a judgeship 
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and a judge’s coming into the office In which 
he has by then been critically needed for a 
very long time indeed. 

The present omnibus judgeship bill origi- 
nated in this process. Statistics proved the 
need, personal aspects indicated the urgency, 
the committees of the conference reported, 
the conference formulated its recommenda- 
tions. Then, as has been the custom since 
Chief Justice Taft lent sanction to the prac- 
tice of judges advising and participating in 
the drafting of judiciary legislation, a bill 
was prepared by representatives of the Judi- 
cial Conference—in this case by Chief Judge 
Biggs and Judge Maris—with the assistance 
of the administrative office. It was then 
forwarded by the director of the adminis- 
trative office to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House with the re- 
quest that it be introduced and referred 
to the appropriate committees, the Judiciary 
Committees. 

These procedures by which the provisions 
of the omnibus judgeship bill were arrived 
at give positive assurance of their correct- 
ness. But the provisions also bear the addi- 
tional and convincing authority of the prac- 
ticing lawyers of the country. 

For upon unanimous motion of the stand- 
ing committees on Federal judiciary and on 
judicial selection, tenure and compensation, 
the House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association at its meeting in Chicago in 
February 1957 unanimously endorsed the bill 
as it then stood; and in February 1958 at 
Atlanta, the standing committee on Federal 
judiciary unanimously reported in favor of 
the enlarged bill, and once again the House 
of Delegates approved it without a dissenting 
vote. 

The House of Delegates, of course, is an 
elected assembly representing groups of the 
organized bar, which in turn have a member- 
ship consisting of approximately 90 percent 
of all the lawyers of the country; its dele- 
gates come from every one of the States and 
Territories of America. Here, each recom- 
mendation was again carefully scrutinized, 
this time by practicing lawyers from every 
circuit and district for which a judgeship 
was recommended, each lawyer himself ap- 
plying his specialized knowledge of the con- 
ditions in his own district. Any member of 
the House of Delegates may recommend 
amendment proposing either addition or 
omission of judgeships. None did so. The 
national conference of bar presidents like- 
wise unanimously endorsed the bill. Ac- 
cordingly, the omnibus judgeship bill bears 
the imprimatur of the widest possible cross- 
section of Federal Judges and of practicing 
lawyers. 

It is difficult to conceive a bill the origin, 
support, and substance of which could carry 
greater authority than this one. 

rr 

I have described in some detail the man- 
ner in which an omnibus judgeship bill is 
born, in order to demonstrate the strong au- 
thority of knowledge and responsibility that 
lies behind its recommendations. I want 
next to lay before you enough of the facts to 
show at least by illustration the actual con- 
ditions facing the Judicial Conference. Pro- 
fessor Freund has said, “To understand the 
Supreme Court of the United States is a 
theme that forces lawyers to become philoso- 
phers.” I fear that to understand the omni- 
bus judgeship bill is a theme that forces law- 
yers to become statisticians. 

The omnibus judgeship bill provides for 
the addition of 41 district judges ranging 
from Alaska throughout the United States, 
and 4 circuit judges. There has been dis- 
tributed to each of you a map showing the 
circuits and districts for which the bill 
would provide new judgeships, and a chart 
comparing by circuits and by districts the 
judgeships recommended by the Judicial 
Conference with those provided for in S. 420 
and H. R. 3813, and those covered by bills 
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passed by the Senate at the first session of 
this Congress. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Olney has 
reviewed the statistics pertaining to conges- 
tion and delay in litigation in the United 
States courts, I shall not detail them here. 
However, I have culled out a few figures 
which highlight certain aspects of the dis- 
cussion pertaining to the omnibus judge- 
ship bill. 

I shall refer to civil cases only, since, as 
the report of the Administrative Office for 
the fiscal year 1957 demonstrates, they con- 
stitute the major problem of congestion in 
the United States courts. That is the cate- 
gory in which the number of cases filed and 
the backlog of cases undisposed of, have 
had such a meteoric increase. 

In 1941, 38,000 civil cases were filed in the 
Federal trial courts. By the end of 1957, the 
number had increased to 62,000. The back- 
log of cases at the end of 1941 was 29,000; 
16 years later, it was over 62,000. Thus the 
number of civil cases filed annually in the 
United States district courts has risen more 
than 62 percent since 1941, while the back- 
log during the same period has increased 
more than 112 percent. The situation is 
even worse with regard to private civil cases, 
which consume so much more time than any 
others. Here the increase in the number of 
cases filed is 94 percent, and the increase in 
the backlog is 144 percent. 

Now, what has happened to the number 
of judges available to process these cases? 
In 1941, there were 197 district judges; in 
1957, there were 248. So that to handle an 
annual increase of more than 62 percent in 
the number of cases filed and of 112 percent 
in the number still pending at the end of 
the year, only 26 percent more judges have 
been provided. The result is that whereas 
an average of 190 cases were commenced per 
available judge in 1941, the average was 248 
per judge in 1957. Correspondingly, at the 
end of 1941, the backlog was 145 cases per 
judge; in 1957 it was 264. 

The comparisons prior to 1941 are even 
more dramatic, but I have started with 1941 
because that is the first year in which com- 
plete statistics on the current basis began 
to be kept in the administrative office. 
However, we do know that although the 
number of cases since 1900 has increased by 
approximately 409 percent, the number of 
judges in that time has only doubled, a 
difference of 200 percent; and this despite 
the fact that cases have been getting longer 
and more complex, and are on the average 
consuming a great deal more time today 
than they did at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, or even in 1941. 

A startling fact is that since 1954, the 
number of judgeships in the Federal courts 
has actually been reduced—from 251 to 248. 
This is because three positions have been 
lost through the expiration of three tem- 
porary judgeships. Yet 3,000 more civil 
cases were filed in 1957 than in 1954. 

The result is a staggering backlog of civil 
cases for many district judges. Today, in 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, the 
backlog is 502 per judge; in the Eastern 
District of Louisiana the backlog is 974 per 
judge; in the District of Alaska, Third Divi- 
sion, the backlog is a monumental 1628 for 
the one judge in the division. 

Small wonder, then, that the length of 
time for getting cases heard has reached a 
point where the national median time inter- 
val was 14.2 months in fiscal 1957, and the 
interval from filing to disposition of private 
civil cases during the same period was ap- 
proximately 47 months in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, 35 months in the Western 
District of Pennsylvania, 30 months in the 
Northern District of Ohio, and 28 months 
each for the Southern District of New York, 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania and 
the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
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To assist in correcting these conditions, 
the omnibus judgeship bill provides 4 addi- 
tional judgeships in the Southern District 
of New York, 3 in the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, and 2 in each of the other 
districts named. The statistics in the an- 
nual report of the Director of Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957 provides 
equally convincing evidence of the need of 
the judgeships recommended for every one 
of the circuits and districts for which they 
are provided in the bill. 

In the face of these conditions, judges are 
making imposing efforts to relieve the con- 
gestion in their courts, and in this they are 
receiving the cooperation of the lawyers, 
themselves and through the organized bar, 
at national and at local leyels. The ex- 
panded use of pretrial procedures, the adop- 
tion of businesslike methods in the calendar 
call and the supervising of court calendars, 
the institution of consolidated trial lists, and 
the development of various other devices 
for promoting the expeditious disposition 
of cases have all produced results. Judges 
in courts where these conditions are aggra- 
vated are working harder and conducting 
trials and hearings more hours than ever 
before, in many cases to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

As a result of all these efforts, progress 
is being made in some respects, at least 
statistically. Im 1941, the average number 
of private civil cases disposed of was 169 
per judge; in 1957, this had mounted to 
232, an increase of 37 percent. 

But there is a real danger that the law of 
diminishing returns will come into play. I 
know personally of cases where judges, 
buried under crowded dockets and heavy 
arrearages of cases, are seriously concerned 
at the fact that they are without adequate 
time for consultation or deliberation, that 
they cannot accord their cases the study and 
reflection that proper handling requires. 

All of us accepted rationing during the 
war without complaint, for the cause re- 
quired the hardship. But today, there is 
neither justification nor need for denying 
prompt access to our courts, for lack of 
judges to preside in them. It was Chief 
Judge Learned Hand who strongly admon- 
ished “Thou shalt not ration justice.” It 
is time we heeded that conimandment. 

The judges are hacking away at the back- 
log, but as they do so, the onrush of each 
day's new cases makes their progress almost 
imperceptible. The country continues to 
grow, industrialization moves forward, auto- 
mobiles on the highways increase, and liti- 
gation mounts apace. During the past year, 
private civil cases filed in the district courts 
have increased by more than 10 percent. 

In the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
where I practice, our judges have adopted 
and are pursuing every known means of re- 
lieving calendar congestion and every con- 
ceivable procedure to expedite the disposi- 
tion of cases. Plainly, all their hard work 
has borne some fruit. There is discernible 
progress. For the first time in many years, 
fiscal 1957 showed more civil cases termi- 
nated than begun. But as one statistically- 
inclined wit in the clerk’s office recently ob- 
served, at the present rate at which cases 
terminated exceed those begun, the list will 
become current in the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania in 112 years. I suggest that 
the alternative of supplying additional judge- 
ships is a preferable one, 
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I have not heard it asserted that any of 
the judgeships provided by the omnibus 
judgeship bill are not needed; indeed, I 
am sure that any public hearings held on 
the bill will reveal, not that it seeks too 
many judgeships, but rather that it asks too 
few. ‘This being so, we come to the ques- 
tion: What can we do about it? 
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In 1954, the late Chief Judge Harold 
Stephens, sp of our need for addi- 
tional judgeship, deplored the fact that in 
judiciary legislation, we can never have the 
benefit of the good old American habit, of 
waiting until a catastrophe has occurred and 
then summoning the legislative forces neces- 
sary to correct the conditions which pro- 
duced the catastrophe. When a theater roof 
collapses because of inadequate building 
regulations, we promptly change the regula- 
tions; when a group of children die because 
of inadequate pure food safeguards, we im- 
mediately enlarge the inspecting authority; 
when strategic Pearl Harbor is revealed to 
be vulnerable to attack, we suddenly in- 
crease the naval, air, and land defenses. 
Delay in the disposition of judicial business 
is equally a catastrophe to litigants, whose 
properties and liberties are at stake, and 
therefore to the public. But it is not a dra- 
matic one, which burns with a red hot light 
on the public horizon. If it were as dra- 
matic as a theater fire would we not know 
what to do about it? % 

Our task is to bring home to the Ameri- 
can people that the catastrophe is upon us, 
and the need for the cure is desperate. 

In a statement on the floor of the House 
of Representatives just last week, Congress- 
man KEATING, a ranking member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, eloquently 
pleaded that the recommendations of the Ju- 
dicial Conference for additional judgeships, 
approved by the American Bar Association 
and so many other organized groups through 
the country, should be promptly enacted into 
law. He described the plight of the bread- 
winner of a family in Brooklyn, who, how- 
ever worthy his claim, must wait 4 years for 
reimbursement of medical expenses and an 
award for damages suffered as the result of 
an automobile accident; and that of the 
small-business man, who however clear his 
right to the enforcement of an important 
contract, must wait 4 years before he can 
receive a judicial determination by the trial 
court. “High-minded ideals,” Congressman 
KEATING said, “make good topics for patriotic 
speeches, but unless they can be translated 
into reality in our daily affairs, they are 
better left unspoken.” And he added, “If you 
look at the record—at the stark statistics— 
you can come to no other conclusion but 
that one thing is needed above all—more 
manpower. If the Federal courts are denied 
it, American justice will wither on the vine.” 

What can we do about it? We can broad- 
cast this message to all America. We must 
remember that the overwhelming weight of 
the public opinion of the country will be in 
our favor, once the public has been informed 
of the true condition of the courts and the 
real merits of the bill. 

This is not the first time that legislation 
which everyone knew was critically needed 
waited for years until a convincing demon- 
stration of public support resulted in its 
enactment. The same situation prevailed 
with respect to the bill increasing the sal- 
aries of Federal judges and Members of the 
Congress. On that occasion, we learned the 
important lesson that behind every move- 
ment for improved efficiency and effective- 
ness in government, there is an overwhelm- 
ing weight of favorable public opinion, 
which unfortunately has no channel in 
which to direct itself toward its object. It 
needs only to be marshaled and expressed, 
to make itself effectively felt in the Con- 
gress. And with their hands upheld by 
assurances of the general support of enlight- 
ened opinion, Congressmen will have no 
hesitancy or reluctance to take the leader- 
ship in enacting legislation which they them- 
selves have been persuaded from the begin- 
ning was wise. For it is the simplest act of 
patriotism to enact every possible measure 
to make the courts of our land promptly 
available to every citizen who seeks in them 
the legitimate remedies of the law. 
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In connection with the salary bill, we 
also learned effective methods of marshaling 
this public opinion. I refer to but one of 
them. At the beginning, we wrote letters to 
the editors and publishers of more than 
10,000 American newspapers, magazines, and 
other journals of opinion, soliciting their 
views and enlisting their support. Hundreds, 
I daresay, thousands, published our letters 
in full; extensive editorial comment followed; 
communications came through the mail from 
members of the pubic in every corner of the 
country who theretofore had not even known 
the problem existed. Under the leadership 
of the American Bar Association, the re- 
sponsible organized groups in the fields of 
agriculture, labor, business, and the profes- 
sions were mobilized into action. The enor- 
mous volume of expressed opinion, all 
gathered in the compass of one report, proved 
of immeasurable assistance to the Congress 
in its soundings of public sentiment and its 
deliberations, and in inducing the final en- 
actment of the desperately needed legisla- 
tion. Even such testimony in opposition, 
as so wide a cast of the net was bound to haul 
up, served only to point out the overwhelm- 
ing weight of sentiment in favor of the bill. 

I profoundly believe that the same meas- 
ure of effort would produce the same desired 
result in achieving the present legislation. 

Where shall the leadership come from? 
The source was spotlighted this morning, 
when this conference was addressed by the 
distinguished president of the American Bar 
Association, the same man who 4 years ago 
served as general counsel to the Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries. 

All the resources of the American Bar As- 
sociation in existence when the campaign 
for adequate Congressional and judicial sal- 
aries was being waged are still available. In 
addition, during Mr. Rhyne’s administration, 
two new agencies have been set up. One is 
a special committee on Federal legislation, 
the chairman of which is a highly esteemed 
former United States Senator, Robert W. 
Upton, of New Hampshire. The committee 
has an advisory group, the members of which 
come from every State in the Union. In ad- 
dition, a Washington office of the American 
Bar Association has been established, under 
Mr. Donald E. Channel as director, as a clear- 
inghouse for the activities of the associa- 
tion in its endeavor to be of help to the Con- 
gress in marshaling public sentiment in sup- 
port of greatly needed legislation in the pub- 
lic interest. 

The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts is the appropriate source for 
the statistics forming the basis for determi- 
nations of the proper number of judgeships 
in the United States courts. The Judicial 
Conference is the most qualified agency to 
appraise these statistics and reach the proper 
conclusions to be drawn from them. Neither 
of these agencies can or should be expected 
to perform the task of stirring up sentiment 
by informing the Nation of the gravity of 
the problem and of the desperateness of the 
need for a remedy. If once again, the re- 
sponsible leaders of labor and of agriculture, 
of business, and of the professions—of all 
segments of the American public—are to be 
organized into a mighty force to carry the 
battle forward, in my judgment it is the or- 
ganized bar which must perform the task. 
Once again, the American Bar Association 
must take a commanding position of leader- 
ship. 

v 

As a Nation, we cannot be proud, we must 
be dismayed, at the dismal picture Federal 
court congestion presents. “If this condi- 
tion is not remedied,” Chief Justice Warren 
warned just last month, “it will seriously 
undermine what we have described as ‘the 
keystone of America’s strength’ and will di- 
lute what we have proclaimed as our ‘main 
claim to moral leadership in the world com- 
munity.” It is entirely clear, that the plain 
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and serious crisis before us, can be met only 
by a solution comparable in size and scope 
to the need to which it is addressed. Only 
the large, specific measures contained in the 
omnibus judgeship bill will be enough of a 
remedy. Only that bill's prompt enactment 
will prove America’s determination to make 
our judicial system work. 

Americans have always reverenced their 
courts. But public confidence in the courts 
has rested squarely on the judges’ ability to 
get their important work done, with skill, 
impartiality, and dispatch. It isa clear pub- 
lic duty to provide, for every court, for every 
judge on it, the conditions of work and the 
workload which will insure both a quantity 
and a quality of judicial output, of the high- 
est standards of excellence, with the least 
delay in time. 

No matter how lofty the pedestal on which 
we place our courts, where we do not provide 
@ judge in his thin black robe to preside, 
there is no court, and we have issued a 
blanket denial of justice. 

If it is true, that justice delayed is justice 
denied, and of course it is true, then cer- 
tainly justice hurried in the pressure of 
crowded dockets and heavy arrearages of 
cases, without adequate time for consulta- 
tion, deliberation, study, and reflection, is 
justice not only denied, but precluded in ad- 
vance. 

I do not believe the Congress wants this 
situation to prevail. I do not believe the 
people will stand for it. It is unthinkable 
that the omnibus judgeship bill will not pass. 
In my opinion, given an aroused public sup- 
port, the bill will pass. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12716) to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, with amendments of the 
Senate thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. DURHAM, HOLIFIELD, 
PRICE, VAN ZANDT, and HOSMER. 


THREE PERCENT EXCISE TAX ON 
FREIGHTS SHOULD BE REPEALED 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to urge that the House 
repeal the 3 percent wartime excise 
tax on freights which has been in effect 
since 1942. 

This tax is unfair because it discrimi- 
nates against the States of the Pacific 
Coast and the Far West. The principal 
products of these States are raw mate- 
rials and semi-processed goods such as 
logs, lumber, shingles, plywood, and 
pulp. These are bulky products and 
their movement from the West where 
produced to the populous consuming 
centers east of the Mississippi involve 
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long hauls often of 2,000 to 3,500 miles. 
Freight bills on such long distance move- 
ments of goods are unusually heavy and 
the 3 percent excise tax on the freight 
bills are a real burden. 

The 3 percent freight tax tends to 
pyramid and pyramid since freights are 
collected on the haul of logs from forest 
to factory to be processed into lumber 
or plywood. More freight on the lumber 
and plywood is paid again when these 
are transported to door and furniture 
plants; again paid when the furniture 
and doors are moved from factory to 
wholesalers and again, when shipped by 
the wholesalers to the retailers. 

The 3 percent tax on freights is bur- 
densome and discriminatory. 

It is said repeal of the 3 percent 
freight tax will cost the treasury $450 
million a year. This is an exaggeration. 
If repeal of the tax saves shippers $450 
million that will be added to their 
profits and they will pay back more than 
$200 million of this in increased income 
taxes on profits. If on the other hand, 
shippers pass the freight savings along 
to consumers that will mean lower prices 
for consumers and consumers will buy 
more goods thereby increasing factory 
production and employment and both 
the companies and the workers because 
of increased production and employment 
will pay more income taxes. 

Repeal of the discriminatory and un- 
fair 3 percent tax on freights will help 
manufacturing, will help the railroads, 
and will benefit workers by assurring 
them increased employment. Also it will 
tend to lower living costs and benefit the 
consumers of the Nation. 

Everyone will benefit from the repeal 
of the 3 percent tax on freights. 


McGREGOR URGES ACTION TO AS- 
SIST RURAL MAIL PATRONS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing recent weeks the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee conducted 
extensive hearings which culminated in 
the passage of the postal rate and wage 
increase bill. I voted for passage of this 
legislation because I was firmly con- 
vinced that our hard-working postal 
workers were entitled to a raise in wages 
which would at least allow them to keep 
pace with the ever-rising cost of living. 
As you know, the postal workers, like all 
civil-service workers, are dependent upon 
Congress for their salary scale, and I 
have always believed that it was our sol- 
emn responsibility to see that they re- 
ceived wages high enough to assure them 
a decent standard of living. 

However, having completed work on 
this particular legislation, I earnestly be- 
lieve that it is now time for the Congress 
to give very serious consideration to the 
problems of our rural mail patrons. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress I introduced H. R. 766, a bill to 
grant rural mail service to all patrons. 
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Since that time I have received assur- 
ances from both the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget that 
they have no objections to this bill. Yet, 
to date, no hearings have been sched- 
uled on it, and I am fearful that unless 
hearings are scheduled at once no action 
can be taken in this session of the Con- 
gress. 

I realize that the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, under the capable 
majority leadership of Congressman 
Murray, of Tennessee, and the equally 
capable minority leadership of Congress- 
man Rees, of Kansas, is an extremely 
busy committee, but I hope that they 
will find time to give careful considera- 
tion to this legislation. 

As you well know, Mr. Speaker, I have 
for a long time believed that all of our 
citizens are entitled to mail service by 
rural carrier whenever it is at all possible 
for the carrier to reach them, With the 
Post Office Department having removed 
all objections to my bill, and with strong 
support for it among many Members of 
Congress, I think that the time has final- 
ly come when positive action can and 
should be taken. 

Of course, I realize that in some parts 
of our country distances are so great, and 
rural families so widely separated, that 
rural delivery is not possible. But in my 
own State of Ohio, which has been heav- 
ily populated for over half a century, 
and where we have a fine highway sys- 
tem, I can see no excuse for depriving a 
single rural family of mail service. 

H. R. 766, the bill I have introduced, 
will give the rural citizens of my district, 
and rural families everywhere, the kind 
of mail service they so richly deserve, 
and I hope that the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee will begin considera- 
tion of this legislation as soon as it is at 
all possible to do so. 


UNITED STATES PAVILION, BRUS- 
SELS WORLDS FAIR 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, much 
criticism has been leveled at the United 
States pavilion at the Brussels Worlds 
Fair. I myself have criticized one as- 
pect of our exhibit. After many protests 
from leading art authorities, I sought to 
bring about a more representative dis- 
play of American paintings than was 
originally planned for our pavilion. ` 

On April 9, I was informed by the 
United States Commissioner General, 
Howard S. Cullman, that exhibits of 
leading American artists would be shown 
in the official reception rooms of the 
commissioner general, and that some 
30 other representative paintings had 
been borrowed and would be displayed 
in the official residence of the United 
States Ambassador for the duration of 
the fair. 

Yesterday the foolishness of this ar- 
rangement was brought home to me. A 
group of some 80 Americans, represen- 
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tative of a cross section of business, gov- 
ernment, and the press, returned from 
the fair. 

They saw our official art exhibit at 
the United States pavilion. Less than 
a half-dozen had a chance to see the 
exhibit at the Embassy and still less 
were afforded a view of the exhibit in 
the commissioner general’s office. 

If this is true of a group of Americans, 
then what opportunity does the aver- 
age European visitor to the fair have 
to see these paintings? 

I am indeed disappointed that our 
truly American art is not available to 
the view of the visitor to the Brussels 
Fair. 

My section of Connecticut has long 
been one of the outstanding artists col- 
onies in this Nation. The exhibit of 
geometrical designs and combinations of 
spattered colors may in truth be art to 
the connoiseur. But few of the 80 Amer- 
icans returned proud of the exhibit, and 
I understand that few Europeans are 
impressed. 

As for the pavilion in general, I was 
pleased to learn that of 72 Americans 
who answered an impromptu poll taken 
on the airplane, 36 thought our exhibit 
generally excellent; 31 thought it was 
good, and only one thought it poor. 
Asked what they thought was the opin- 
ion of the average European visitor of 
our pavilion, 41 replied they thought the 
European reaction was excellent; 22 
fair, 6 thought it was poor. 

Apparently we have done a good job. 
It is unfortunate, though, that Europe, 
the cradle of culture, is not afforded a 
true picture of representative American 
painting. 


ELIMINATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
EXCISE TAX 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker I hope 
that when the matter of the extension 
of certain excise taxes and the continu- 
ation of the 52 percent corporate tax 
rate again comes before the House that 
some opportunity will be given those of us 
who oppose the extension of all of these 
excise taxes to vote for our convictions 
on this bill. I have received thousands 
of letters from interested citizens urging 
the repeal of transportation excise taxes. 
This matter is so important to me that 
I was prepared to vote against the whole 
bill as a protest against the package deal 
we were offered when the tax bill was 
before the House a few weeks ago. I 
was 1 of the 17 who stood to request a 
rolicall on final passage in order to have 
a chance to express these convictions in 
the form of a vote. 

Recent action in the other body indi- 
cates there is a substantial sentiment in 
favor of eliminating this transportation 
tax. While we must all recognize the 
continuing need of Government for large 
tax revenues and appreciate the dangers 
of deficit financing at the expense of 
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generations yet unborn, it appears we 
are paying a high price for a relatively 
small amount of revenue in the case of 
these transportation excise taxes and, in 
all probability in the case of the excise 
taxes on automobiles and parts. 

In the case of the transportation excise 
tax, the high cost includes the burden 
which these war-imposed taxes place on 
our already lagging commerce. It in- 
cludes the hardship they place on our 
traditional systems of heavy freight 
movement, the railroads, and established 
trucklines. It includes the growing dis- 
crimination these excise taxes foster 
against thousands of small businesses 
which, unlike major companies, cannot 
afford to purchase and operate private 
vehicles for long-haul use to escape this 
specialized tax. Their needs cannot be 
met by contract carriers. The long-haul 
shipper is discriminated against in favor 
of the short-haul shipper who finds it 
economical to use his own equipment. 
To this extent, residents of distant parts 
of our country are forced to pay this tax 
which can be avoided by consumers in 
the more populous East. The United 
States shipper and the United States 
transportation industry is taxed while 
its competition in Canada and Mexico 
are free of this form of taxation. 

This tax penalizes America’s ability to 
move; one of our greatest assets in peace- 
time commerce or in defense mobiliza- 
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It is time the old theory of plucking 
the feathers from the goose who squawks 
the least is replaced as our tax philos- 
ophy. I urge that the House be given a 
chance to go on record as to its position 
on this transportation tax. I want my 
constituents whose livelihood and cost of 
living are affected by this specialized 
sales tax to know where I stand. I am 
in favor of the elimination of the trans- 
portation excise tax while we still have 
a privately owned system of railways to 
protect. 


PROPOSED NEW DAIRY PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, we shall 
take up consideration very shortly of 
farm legislation of great importance to 
the entire Nation. The House Dairy 
Products Subcommittee heard discus- 
sions of various proposals of the Na- 
tional Grange, National Milk Producers, 
Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, and Na- 
tional Dairymen’s Association. We also 
heard the Secretary of Agriculture and 
received his recommendations in regard 
to dairying. 

After these extended hearings the 
Dairy Products Subcommittee worked 
for almost 2 weeks in executive session 
in an effort to work out a bill which 
would have the best features of all the 
proposals made and would be a bill upon 
which we, as Democrats and Republi- 
cans, could agree. There are some fea- 
tures of the bill which I would like to 
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have seen strengthened. But in order to 
come out with positive legislation it has 
been necessary for both sides to agree. 

For the first time in many years the 
dairy farmer will be able to let the coun- 
try know by his own vote if he wants a 
comprehensive dairy program. Many of 
the sections of the bill call for decisions 
on the part of the farmers themselves as 
to whether or not they wish to continue 
with the present programs or to put new 
ones into effect. A new dairy program is 
proposed in H. R. 12954 which would go 
into effect if a majority of the dairy 
farmers voted in favor of it. 

Because many of my colleagues, like 
myself, are getting inquiries about it I 
have worked out a set of questions and 
the answers on the most pertinent points. 

They follow: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON DAIRY TITLE oF 
H. R. 12954—TTITLE VI: MILK 


1. What is the proposed new dairy pro- 


gram? 

Title 6 of the general farm bill, H. R, 
12954, reported with a recommendation to 
pass on June 16, by the House Agriculture 
Committee, deals with price supports on milk 
or butterfat used in manufactured dairy 
products. 

Under current legislation, section 201 (c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, milk prices 
are supported by USDA through the pur- 
chase, storage, and disposal of manufactured 
dairy products. Permissible support level is 
75 to 90 percent of the parity equivalent for 
manufacturing milk. 

The proposed title 6 would establish a new 
type of dairy support, at 90 percent of parity, 
and with provision for marketing quotas and 
compliance deposits under certain condi- 
tions. 

2. How was the dairy plan developed? 

For several years, it has been realized by 
producer groups that the current program, 
while of some benefit to farmers, had several 
shortcomings, including a failure to assure 
farmers a satisfactory return for their labor 
and investment, failure to balance produc- 
tion with markets, failure to gain added con- 
sumption, and excessive cost. 

For this reason, numerous dairy groups 
and individuals in and outside of Congress 
have over a period of years been studying 
alternative plans for a better support system 
for dairy products. 

Title 6 was drafted by the Dairy Subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Committee, 
drawing upon the legislative recommenda- 
tions and proposals of many groups and in- 
dividuals. 

It is not a hasty, spur-of-the-moment bill. 
It is the result of long study and numerous 
hearings. It brings together support mecha- 
nisms and ideas which have had careful con- 
sideration by farmers and by farm leaders in 
the Congress. 

Certain features of the bill, accepted from 
proposals of Milk Producers, National 
Grange, Farmers Union, and other groups 
and individuals, represent the considered 
judgment and experience of these groups and 
individuals. 

Title 6 is a bipartisan effort, having been 
drafted and recommended by 3 Democrats 
and 3 Republicans on the Dairy Subcom- 
mittee. 

3. If adopted by Congress, would the new 
plan be forced on dairy farmers? 

No. The bill provides that a referendum 
would be held in December 1958 in which 
dairy producers from the entire Nation 
would vote on the adoption of the new plan. 
If the new plan were not approved by a 
majority of dairy producers, then the cur- 
rent program under the Agricultural Act of 
1949 would continue in force. 
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4. If adopted, when would the new pro- 
gram be put into effect? 

If approved in the December referendum, 
the new dairy plan would go into force on 
April 1, 1959. 

Elections to nominate the dairy board 
members would be held early in January 
1959. 

5. Would any provisions of the dairy bill 
apply before April 1959? 

Yes; several provisions of the bill apply 
to special dairy programs. These would be 
effective on approval of the bill. 

If H. R. 12954 becomes law, the special 
school milk program and the veterans and 
Armed Forces milk programs will be ex- 
tended for 3 years. 

Also, under the current program of pur- 
chase of dairy surpluses, any vendor who 
sells dairy products to the Government 
would be required to certify that he had 
paid the producer the equivalent of the sup- 
port level which is in effect. 

6. Will the new dairy plan operate 
through fundamentally the same purchase, 
storage and disposal system as at present? 

No. The system of purchase and diversion 
of dairy surpluses has proved only moder- 
ately effective and has been costly consider- 
ing the benefits to farmers. 

In a recent year, CCC realized only 60 
cents per hundredweight from the disposal 
of dairy stocks and showed a loss, including 
acquisition, storage, and disposal of the $4.18 
per hundredweight. 

The dairy surplus, although small as a 
percentage of total production, has been ex- 
pensive to divert and has had a deleterious 
effect on prices paid to dairy farmers. 

It is not felt reasonable that a new dairy 
program should go into the same problems, 
headaches and expenses as CCC has en- 
countered. 

7. Does the farm bill provide a mandatory 
dairy support program? 

Yes; the bill would require by law that 
there would be a support program on milk 
and butterfat used for manufactured dairy 
products at not less than 90 percent of 
parity, operated through direct deficiency 
payments to farmers; providing that dairy 
farmers approve such a plan in a national 
referendum. 

Title 6 also provides for the establishment 
of a national dairy board which would have 
certain specified powers. 

8. Under the new plan, what decisions 
would be made by farmers? 

As a group, dairy farmers would decide in 
a referendum whether or not they want 
the new program. 

If they approve the new plan, they would 
nominate by election, the members for the 
national dairy board. 

As individual dairymen, they would deter- 
mine for themselves whether or not it is 
in their financial interest as individual op- 
erators to comply with such marketing 
quotas as may be in effect at a given time. 

9. What decisions would the dairy board 
make? 

The dairy board would, prior to each mar- 
keting year, estimate the probable open mar- 
ket price likely to be paid to farmers for 
milk and butterfat used in manufactured 
dairy products in the absence of a Govern- 
ment support program. 

If the probable market price is likely to 
be less than 90 percent of parity, then the 
dairy board has the authority to require 
compliance with marketing quotas as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support. 

If marketing quotas are required, the dairy 
board shall require compliance deposits to 
be withheld from the payment made to pro- 
ducers for all milk sold. 

The board is directed to study the dairy 
situation, dairy cost of production, and other 
related factors, and make a recommenda- 
tion not later than January 1961, for future 
dairy legislation. 
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10. What decisions would be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Major decisions on policy are up to the 
Dairy Board rather than to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 

He is directed by law to maintain a dairy 
support program at 90 percent of parity. 

He is directed to establish a farm-market- 
ing base for each dairy farm, taking into 
consideration historical production, trends, 
and other pertinent factors. 

If the Dairy Board does not invoke such 
quotas as may be indicated by the law, the 
Secretary is empowered to reduce the level 
of price supports. 

11. What would happen to retail dairy 
prices under the new program? 

The support level under title 6 would be 
90 percent of parity. This would be about 
$3.71 per hundredweight as compared with 
$3.06 under current program. 

Part of the increase for farmers would be 
achieved by supply management, part by 
deficiency payments. 

The return to the farmer would be raised 
about 65 cents per hundredweight alto- 
gether. 

If half of the increase were achieved 
through direct payments, then supply man- 
agement would account for the other half 
in the form of a raise in market prices. Half 
of the 65-cent increase, then, would mean an 
increase of 32 cents. This would raise the 
current support level to $3.38 per hundred- 
weight, only 13 cents above the support level 
of $3.25, which prevailed up to March 31, 
1958. Certainly, 13 cents per hundredweight 
should not have a great effect upon retail 
dairy prices. 

12. What would be the effect of title 6 on 
national economic conditions? 

The provisions of this bill would improve 
farm and national economic conditions. 

The deficiency payment-supply manage- 
ment program would augment the income 
and purchasing power of farmers without 
significantly adding to the cost of raw ma- 
terials and inflating the cost of living for 
consumers. 

At the same time, the additional income 
brought into agriculture would stimulate 
business, industry, and employment. 

13. Would the title 6 plan result in a loss 
of consumption of dairy products? 

The hopes of maintaining present con- 
sumption levels and eventually increasing 
them would be best under a direct-payment 
type of support program. 

Since not all of the price reduction to 
farmers in recent years has been passed on 
to consumers, it follows that not all of a 
price increase for farmers would now need 
to be reflected in higher retail dairy prices. 

In any case, the increase in dairy market 
prices due to a program such as that con- 
templated in title 6 would be less than under 
any other proposed program to raise dairy 
income. 

14. Does the plan have severe controls for 
dairy farmers? 

No. The extent of the marketing quota 
reduction is strictly limited by law. The 
reduction in marketings may not be more 
than 2 percent in volume for each 5 percent 
which prices are below 90 percent of parity. 
Thus, even if prices were at the estimated 
open market level of 70 percent of parity 
(USDA estimate), the largest cutback which 
would be imposed would be 8 percent. 

Furthermore, compliance with the cutback 
is voluntary. 

A producer can produce and market as 
much milk as he desires if he is not inter- 
ested in receiving price support assistance, 
or in receiying refund of his compliance de- 
posits. 

15. How would the bases and quotas be 
assigned? 

A farm marketing base would be estab- 
lished for each dairy farm according to his- 
torical production and trends, The base 
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would belong to the farmer rather than to 
the herd or to the farm. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
mine rules and regulations regarding the 
assignment of bases and also for transfers of 
quotas or quotas for new producers. 

16. How about a new producer who has no 
marketing base? 

The manner in which bases and quotas 
would be obtainable by new producers would 
be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

However, any new producer could start in 
the dairy business and produce for the open 
market. Market prices would tend to be 
higher than at present because of the supply 
control feature of the bill. 

Therefore, a beginning producer could 
enter the market, and even after paying and 
forfeiting his compliance deposit, would be 
getting a higher net price than prevails at 
the present time. 

After the new producer had been market- 
ing milk for a length of time to be specified 
by the Secretary, he would be assigned a base 
and quota, Thereafter, if he complied with 
his quota, he would be eligible for price 
support payment and refund of compliance 
deposits. 

17. Are all farmers subject to quotas and 
compliance deposits? 

All dairy farmers, if they wish to be ell- 
gible for price support and for refund of com- 
pliance deposits, must comply with whatever 
marketing quota may be in effect for their 
farm. 

18. Would quotas be in effect at all times? 

No. Quotas would be in effect only in such 
years as the dairy board might estimate that 
the average dairy price paid to farmers for 
milk and butterfat used for manufacturing 
Purposes would be below 90 percent of parity. 

If the dairy board determines that the 
market demand and supply conditions are 
such that the market price for the year will 
not average below 90 percent of parity, the 
board would have no authority to invoke 
quotas, to require compliance deposits or to 
make deficiency payments to farmers. 

19. Are farmers willing to accept moderate 
controls? 

It is generally recognized that farmers are 
willing to accept a moderate reduction in 
marketing volume in return for a higher 
support level. 

Farmers generally do not feel there is any 
good purpose for producing milk for which 
there is no reasonable market—that is sur- 
plus milk which causes problems for farmers 
and the Government alike. 

20. What is the purpose of the compliance 
deposit provision? 

The purpose of compliance deposits is to 
provide an incentive to comply with the 
quotas. The refund of the compliance de- 
posit is a premium to those who comply in 
return for assisting in keeping supply in bal- 
ance with needs. It becomes a penalty to 
those who insist on producing beyond market 

needs. 


Those who wish to produce and market 
more than their quota are entirely free to do 
so if they are willing to forgo price supports 
and refunds of compliance deposits. 

21. Would the refunding of compliance de- 
posits and payments of deficiency payments 
on an annual basis be a hardship upon pro- 
ducers? 

No. It is expected that the support plan 
will result in a market price sufficiently 
higher than the present level in order to com- 
pensate for the deduction of the compliance 
deposit. 

Even after deduction of the deposit, farm- 
ers will be receiving a higher market price 
than at present. 

Thus, in terms of their current operating 
condition, dairy farmers will be better off 
than at present, and besides will be building 
up a sizable credit in deficiency payments 
and compliance deposits. If necessary, of 
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course, in an emergency a farmer could use 
this credit as the basis for a loan repayable 
when the USDA checks are received. 

22. What is unique about this control 
system? 

The unique features of this control system 
are: 

(a) Compliance with controls is voluntary. 

(b) Those who produce the price-depress- 
ing surpluses will, through forfeiting their 
compliance deposits, help maintain the in- 
come of dairymen who do cooperate in keep- 
ing supplies in balance. 

(c) Quotas will become effective in re- 
sponse to a price condition rather than a 
supply condition. In this way, quotas will 
come into effect, perhaps, somewhat earlier 
than otherwise and will more easily head off 
surplus trouble. 

23. Would this program be successful in de- 
terring surplus production? 

Yes. There would be sufficient incentive 
for compliance with quotas to keep produc- 
tion in reasonable balance. 

While some farmers might find it possible 
to produce unlimited quantities of milk at 
the open-market price, less the compliance 
deposit, most producers would have an im- 
portant share of their net income tied up in 
the payments and refunds. 

For example, a dairyman with 30 cows 
(marketing quota 1,800 hundredweight) 
would have over a year’s time, compliance 
deposits of $450 withheld from his checks at 
the 25-cent rate. If the deficiency payment 
amounted to 40 cents per hundredweight, he 
would be eligible for deficiency payments 
amounting to $720. Most producers would 
not find it advisable to forego these payments 
in order to put unlimited production on the 
market. 

24. How would a producer benefit who sells 
most of his milk for fluid use? 

Producers who sell largely for fluid milk 
use under Federal or State milk orders would 
benefit directly and substantially from this 
program. 

In most milk orders, the class I price is cal- 
culated as a set premium over and above the 
manufacturing milk price. Therefore, any 
strengthening of the manufacturing milk 
prices will result in a higher class I price. 
Any reduction of surplus manufacturing 
milk will result in a higher blend price. 

The compliance deposit would be deducted 
on sales of all milk. Producers who complied 
with their quotas would be entitled to refund 
of their compilance deposits. 

In actual practice, the effect of the program 
in milk order areas would be that any re- 
duction in production would come out of 
surplus manufacturing milk. 

25. How is the consumer protected from 
shortages? 

There is a specific limitation in the degree 
of cutback which may be required. 

This is not a program of planned scarcity— 
it is a system of regulated abundance. The 
amount of cutback is only such as is neces- 
sary to keep the cost of direct support pay- 
ments moderate. 

The quotas go into effect only when sup- 
plies have become sizable enough to weaken 
farm prices. 

There would be no shortages—production 
would merely be balanced with the demand 
which exists at a fair price. 

26. Would the new plan be difficult to ad- 
minister? 

No. The plan would be relatively simple to 
operate. 

It would be far less cumbersome and cost- 
ly—in manpower and money— than the pres- 
ent program in which the Government is 
involved to the extent of millions of dollars 
and thousands of employees in purchasing, 
storing, and disposing of dairy stocks. 

The farmer could apply for his deficiency 
payment and refund of compliance deposits 
through the county ASC committee. De- 
tailed accounts of marketings by farmers 
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already exist as a regular business practice 
of milk dealers and handlers. 

There would be no special technical prob- 
lems in administering the program. 

All in all, the title 6 program should make 
possible a reduction in administrative ex- 
pense for dairy purposes, 

27. Would the new program be costly? 

The program is self-financing because 
money for the deficiency payments will come 
out of forfeited compliance deposite. 

No outlay from the General Treasury will be 
needed to finance the program payments. 

The current program has cost $300 to $500 
million a year in recent years and has been 
successful only in raising dairy farm prices 
by about 5 percent. The new program would 
raise the dairy farmer's return by 15 percent 
with no cost to the general taxpayer. 


HOW TO GET RID OF OUR SUR- 
PLUSES WITHOUT GETTING RID 
OF OUR FRIENDS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee report on H. R. 12954, the bill 
to extend the agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program states—page 29—that “al- 
though Public Law 480 is primarily a dis- 
posal program, one of the main objectives 
of the act is to further United States 
foreign policy objectives.” As far as 
the recipient country is concerned, it 
undoubtedly does further our foreign 
policy objectives. 

But other friendly countries—includ- 
ing some of the best friends that we 
have—have been turned away from us 
by the way the act has been adminis- 
tered. If it is one of our foreign policy 
objectives to keep the friendship of our 
friends and allies, as it assuredly is, then 
this objective is not being attained. 

Public Law 480, since its enactment in 
1954, has contained no language safe- 
guarding third-party friendly nations 
from having their markets disrupted 
by our surplus disposal activity. In an 
earlier act, section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953, Congress express- 
ly directed the President, in negotiating 
agreements for the sale of surplus com- 
modities, “to take reasonable precau- 
tions to safeguard usual marketings of 
friendly countries.” Unfortunately, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954—Public Law 480— 
omitted this clause. 


HOW THE PROGRAM OPERATES 


The effect on friendly countries has 
been severe. 

In practice, the program has been 
operated largely by the Department of 
Agriculture, and largely as a means to 
funnel surpluses abroad without need for 
the consequences. Gwynn Garnett, Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Agriculture 
Service, Department of Agriculture, tes- 
tified last year on Public Law 480 before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

The objective that we have followed is to 


move the commodity rapidly * * * the in- 
structions as we interpreted them from the 
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Congress were that we were to move the stuff, 
and that is what we have done. 


Under Public Law 480, we sell farm 
surpluses for soft foreign currency, or 
barter them for strategic materials, or 
give them away for relief purposes. A 
Canadian wheat grower, or a Mexican 
cotton planter, or an Australian dairy- 
man cannot afford to sell his commodi- 
ties, as we do, for nonconvertible cur- 
rency and then turn around and lend a 
major share of it back to the recipient 
country at low interest rates for periods 
of up to 40 years. 

“SOME OF OUR BEST FRIENDS” 


Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, told the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry last July that: 

Title I of Public Law 480, however, and the 
barter provisions of title III, cause us serious 
foreign relations problems with virtually all 
other exporters of any of the agricultural 
products included in title I agreements. The 
basic problem, of course, is to insure that 
title I sales or title III barter operations do 
not displace, or appear to displace, commer- 
cial sales at world market prices which we or 
some other Free World country would other- 
wise have made. Most other nations which 
export agricultural products are greatly de- 
pendent upon such exports for the bulk of 
their foreign exchange earnings. They are 
not able, as we are, to sell for foreign non- 
convertible currency at prices unrelated to 
either the cost of production of the com- 
modity concerned or to the level at which 
the price of the commodity is supported 
domestically. * * * We have not been com- 
pletely successful in preventing all injury, 
and some of our best friends abroad have 
apparently been hurt the worst. * * * What 
I have been trying to say in my statement is 
that Public Law 480 is not an unmixed bless- 
ing; that it does have disadvantages as well 
as its good points. One of our basic objec- 
tives is to keep our relations with other 
exporting countries on an even keel, 


Among the friendly nations who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kalijarvi, “have been 
vocal in their complaints of injury by the 
United States in the form of displace- 
ment of their exports from the world’s 
import markets” are Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Burma, Italy, and Peru. 

Take Canada; United States wheat ex- 
ports, largely as a result of Public Law 
480, increased from 345 million bushels 
in 1956 to 550 million in 1957, while Ca- 
nadian exports during the same period 
declined from 310 million to 260 million 
bushels; 1956 figures were approximately 
the average annual figures for each 
country for the prior 6 years. The Ca- 
nadian Government, not surprisingly, 
attributes almost all of its loss from its 
regular export customers, such as the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Western Ger- 
many, France, and Japan, to the effect 
of Public Law 480. 

EFFECT ON CANADA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 


Another example of the disturbance 
caused to Canadian foreign trade occurs 
in the case of barter. In the 6-month 
period ending July 1, 1957, we negotiated 
more than $125 million of barter con- 
tracts, a large proportion in wheat. 
Following May 1957, the Department of 
Agriculture ended the barter program, so 
that only $3 million in barter contracts 
were negotiated in the last 6 months of 
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1957. During this last 6 months of 1957, 
United States sales of wheat under bar- 
ter agreements declined markedly, but 
Canadian sales of wheat for export re- 
gained almost all the 50 million bushels 
of annual reports which had previously 
been lost. 

These two examples show quite clearly 
how Canada’s wheat exports declined 
when the United States stepped up its 
Public Law 480 activities, and recovered 
when Public Law 480 activities were re- 
duced. H. R. 12954, in addition to re- 
newing the general Public Law 480 au- 
thority, specifically directs the vigorous 
resumption of the barter program. Un- 
less something is done to cushion this 
impact, therefor, Canada is shortly go- 
ing to feel the effect of our export sur- 
plus operation again. 

WHAT CANADIANS SAY 


It is not surprising that these activi- 
ties have evoked protest from our good 
neighbor to the north. In the June 17, 
1958, budget message before the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, the Honorable 
Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance, 
said: 


United States agricultural policies con- 
tinue to be severely damaging to Canadian 
interests. Apart from direct restrictions im- 
posed on Canadian agricultural products, we 
suffer severe harm from United States sur- 
plus disposal activities. Massive United 
States disposal of wheat and other grains 
on give-away or subsidized terms have done 
serious damage to Canadian exports in some 
of our best commercial markets. Despite 
frequent and energetic Canadian com- 
plaints, these harmful practices have con- 
tinued. We find it difficult to understand 
why the United States should treat its. best 
customer and friendly neighbor in this way. 
We have made it clear to the United States 
authorities that measures which add to our 
difficulties in selling in the United States 
market or in third countries cannot but 
impair our ability and willingness to import 
from them. 


In the same vein, the Honorable Gor- 
don Churchill, Canadian Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, said in the Ca- 
nadian Journal of Commerce on May 22, 
1958: 

Canadians have taken strong objection to 
the policies adopted by the United States in 
disposing of surplus farm products. This 
program has resulted in a direct loss of part 
of Canada’s world market for wheat. The 
main criticism of this program has been the 
extent to which the disposal of wheat on con- 
cessional terms has disrupted or destroyed 
normal commerical markets for wheat. 
Canada feels that this type of action which 
partly alienates markets for years to come is 
not conducive to sound world trading rela- 
tions in general. There has been some im- 
provement in this regard in recent months, 
but Canada simply cannot compete for world 
agricultural markets against the United 
States disposal program, backed as it is by 
the wealth of the United States. 


The importance of our surplus dis- 
posal policy to Canada is indicated by an 
article in the April 1958 Foreign Affairs, 
by Michael Barkway, Ottawa corre- 
spondent of the Toronto Financial Post: 

A current list of Canadian complaints 
about the United States policy can be com- 
piled easily, and partly according to taste. 
It must include the farm products disposal 
program, which seriously cut into Canadian 
wheat markets last year. 
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AMBASSADOR MERCHANT'S VIEWS 

Our own Ambassador to Canada, 
Livingston Merchant, said in a speech 
early this year: 

When I came to Ottawa 2 years ago, I 
did not believe that, as the problems multi- 
plied and became more complex, the atmos- 
phere itself might change and with the 
change solutions become more difficult. But 
this I now believe may be happening. There 
have been for a year or more signs of a change 
in mood or climate which it behooves both 
our countries to look at. 


Mexico has also protested many times 
against the application of Public Law 
480. Mexico’s number one export crop, 
constituting 30 percent of her exports, 
is cotton. Since 1956, when our cotton 
exports under Public Law 480 began 
markedly to expand, Mexico’s exports of 
her own cotton to such countries as Italy, 
Spain, France, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, and Japan have declined by 
more than one-third. 

THE AUSTRALIAN REACTION 


Or take Australia. A considerable por- 
tion of Australia’s foreign trade is the 
sale of wheat to India. Under Public Law 
480, the United States and India in 
August, 1956, announced an agreement 
to finance the sale of 130 million bushels 
of American wheat to India for $200 mil- 
lion. Payments were to be made in 
rupees, of which 15 percent was to be 
made available to India as an outright 
grant, and 65 percent loaned to India for 
40 years at a low interest rate. The 
chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, John Teasdale, wrote in the Far- 
mers Weekly, October 11, 1956, that: 

The United States is using the powers 
granted by Congress’ Public Law 480 to 
dump primary products in other countries. 
The terms of sales, financial considerations 
and ethics of fair trade are being made sub- 
servient to the desperate desire to shift the 


responsibility for the care-taking and storing 
of products to countries other than the 
United States of America. 


Before the Australian Federal Parlia- 
ment on October 4, 1956, the Australian 
Minister for Trade, John McEwen, 
charged that Australian export pros- 
pects for wheat would be disturbed by 
the Indian arrangement. In a speech 
to the Australian National Catholic 
Rural Movement in April 1956, T. V. 
Strong, Director of the Australian Bu- 
reau of Agriculture Economics, said: 

The dumping policy of the United States 
has been the most demoralizing in the his- 
tory of international trade. 


I have received from J. Bevan Todd, 
commercial counselor of the Australian 
Embassy here, a statement on June 5, 
1958, of the attitude of the Australian 
Government toward surplus disposal: 

The attitude of the Australian Government 
to the disposal of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts has been clearly stated, and in general 
may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Australia recognizes that the problem 
of surplus production is, in many respects, 
a result of the great efforts made by United 
States agriculture to meet the special prob- 
lems of war and postwar food shortages. 

(b) Australia appreciates the fact that the 
United States has made substantial progress 
toward restoring a reasonable balance be- 
tween production and market opportunities 
for a number of commodities. However, 
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despite certain legislation, including the Soil 
Bank program, for a number of other com- 
modities the solution of the fundamental 
problem of excess production does not seem 
to be in sight. Parity prices tied to levels of 
stocks seem to be self-defeating as far as 
balancing production and consumption is 
concerned. 

(c) The fact remains that existing stocks 
of surplus farm products constitute a con- 
tinuing threat to the stability of world trade 
in these products. 

(da) Australia has never sought to deny 
these surplus products entry into world trade 
channels. Nor has it tried to obstruct their 
disposal on generous concessional terms for 
consumption by needy people who would not 
otherwise be able to purchase like commodi- 
ties under commercial trading conditions. 
But Australia does seek to insure that sur- 
pluses will be moved under conditions that 
will result in the least possible disturbance 
to regular commercial marketings, whilst at 
the same time creating, if possible, an addi- 
tional demand for the products, 

(e) Australia considers that undue dis- 
turbance of commercial trade can be avoided 
only if the parties to a concessional disposal 
transaction afford other countries, whose in- 
terests are likely to be affected, the opportu- 
nity for effective consultations. To be effec- 
tive, such consultations must represent far 
more than advice that a disposal transaction 
is being negotiated. They must provide for 
the transmission of information concerning 
the proposal in sufficient detail and in suf- 
ficient time for the interested country to 
examine the proposal usefully, and to make 
known its views to the parties of the pro- 
posal. Above all, the whole procedure of 
consultations can serve no purpose unless 
the representations made in the course of 
consultations are given full and genuine con- 
sideration by the country disposing of the 
surpluses. 

PERU'S POSITION 


Here is what the delegation from Peru 
to the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee had to say at the 1957 meet- 
ing of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee: 


Due to the importance of cotton in the 
national economy, the preoccupation not 
only of the Peruvian Government but also 
of the cotton producers and all economic 
circles of the country is entirely justified, 
regarding the program of excess production 
and exports of this fiber as well as other 
measures to protect producers adopted by 
the Congress and Government of the United 
States. In particular, this preoccupation is 
concentrated on the dumping of enormous 
quantities of excess production in the world 
markets (about 7 million bales in 1956-57, 
and probably 5 million bales in the 1957-58 
season), and also sales made to countries 
which habitually purchase cotton from Peru, 
such as Chile, payable in local currency and 
at long terms, 


We are considering the renewal of 
Public Law 480 at a time of renewed 
world tension, at a time when we need 
to keep every good friend we have. Cer- 
tainly there are plenty of opportunities 
for us to dispose of our farm surpluses 
by selling them for local currency, which 
we then lend back to the buyer, or by 
swapping them for strategic materials, 
without unduly undercutting the normal 
trade expectancies of friendly countries. 
Our friends and allies deserve something 
better from us than a policy of beggar 
they neighbor. 

What shall it profit this country if we 
empty our surplus warehouses, in return 
for some I O U’s of remote value, if in 
the process we lose our best friends? 
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THE AMENDMENT 


When H. R. 12954 comes to the House 
floor, as it will in the next day or two, 
I intend to offer an amendment which 
will add to the existing policy declara- 
tions of section 2 of Public Law 480 the 
following: 

It is further the policy of Congress to take 
reasonable precautions to avoid displacing 
usual marketings of friendly countries. 


If injustices have been done our neigh- 
bors under our surplus disposal so far, 
this amendment will put a stop to them. 
To those who may be tempted to argue 
in opposition to the amendment that no 
usual marketings of friendly countries 
have in fact been displaced, it can be 
answered that adoption of the amend- 
ment will then cause no change in the 
program. i 

I hope that a majority of Members will 
join me in demonstrating that the 
United States is willing to take the in- 
terests of its Free-World neighbors into 
account, 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 12181) be re- 
committed to the Committee on Con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
inform us what that report is? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mutual security. 

Mr. BUDGE. Would the gentleman 
inform me whether or not it is the in- 
tention of the conferees on the part of 
the House to remove therefrom the lan- 
guage which permits the appropriation 
of funds, which was not in the bill as it 
went to the House? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. We are going 
back to conference on that subject. 

Mr. BUDGE. I appreciate the re- 
assurance of the gentleman and I wish 
to advise that if that language is not 
deleted it is my purpose to make a point 
of order against it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. MORGAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
have until midnight tomorrow night to 
file a conference report on the bill H. R. 
12181. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TAKING POLITICS OUT OF THE ICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, if a per- 
son wants a job with ICA today does 
he or she have to get a clearance 
through the Republican Party? Not 
long ago this was a disgraceful fact. 
The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration performs vital services for 
our national welfare and security the 
world around. Its overseas program of 
technical assistance in underdeveloped 
areas means a great deal more to our 
Nation than the most fearsome nuclear 
weapon. 

ICA today provides that irreplaceable 
friendly weapon—human contact on a 
sharing basis, not as defender or ag- 
gressor. I have always felt that the 
United States, given a chance, would dis- 
cover it has an abundance of such capa- 
ble and qualified good will ambassadors. 

Yet, when I came to this Chamber and 
started work as a Member of the 85th 
Congress it was not long before I learned 
what I had suspected—that the person- 
nel policy of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration contained an un- 
written proviso making employment con- 
tingent on political clearance. 

My purpose in reporting to my col- 
leagues at this time is to say that I have 
been informed by the Director now in 
charge of the agency that this sort of 
practice has been eliminated. I have 
been assured that ICA recruitment and 
hiring today is based on individual quali- 
fication and merit. Today there is no 
political test for ICA jobs, with the pos- 
sible exception of mission chiefs and 
deputy mission chiefs. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the men 
and women who represent us abroad are 
being selected without regard to political 
affiliation. 

Today there should be no reason for 
a man distinguished in city administra- 
tion and encouraged to apply for an 
overseas post to learn several months 
later that the central committee of the 
political party to which he did not be- 
long had been asked to give him clear- 
ance. I learned of this in November of 
1956 when the gentleman in question 
wrote to me: 

In all serlousness, I would kind of like 
to find out why the blackball, unless it was 
politics which would be understandable, 
though deplorable in my opinion as being 
a guiding factor in filling this type of posi- 
tion, which is after all, an arm of our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. I would greatly ap- 
preciate any assistance you might give me 
in this matter. 


After being sworn into this Congress, 
I looked into the case. My research as- 
sistant was told by an assistant in ICA 
that “apparently” someone dropped the 
ball. The ICA spokesman said that “ap- 
parently” there was a political consid- 
eration involving my constituent’s con- 
sideration and that the ICA recruiter 
had understood the constituent would 
not be available for any ICA position 
until after the 1956 general elections. 
This was untrue. My constituent was 
not a candidate. , 

On June 8, 1957, my constituent re- 
ceived a letter from Betty R. Crites, spe- 
cial assistant, personnel, office of the 
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Deputy Director for Management, ICA, 
It said, in part: 

Subsequent to a discussion with Congress- 
man Porter's office, and in reply to your 
recent letter to Mr. Ahern, we are pleased 
to know of your continued availability, and 
will certainly be in touch with you in con- 
nection with any appropriate openings. 


There had never been any doubt in 
the mind of my constituent as to avail- 
ability. 

This sort of dilatory procedure on the 
part of the agency was perplexing. For 
several months I considered ways of 
tackling the problem. I talked with in- 
dividuals who were familiar with the 
agency. On January 30 of this year I 
wrote my constituent: 

On May 9 last year you wrote me about 
“political blackballs” in connection with 
your interest in an ICA job. I have more 
reason than ever to think that such influ- 
ences may be determinative in this agency 
and I intend to get my teeth into the prob- 
lem. Certainly we have to spend our money 
overseas wisely and tests for our personnel 
should be objective, not a matter of political 
affiliations. 


By return mail, I learned that my 
constituent was disgusted with the delay 
by ICA and had little intention of con- 
sidering employment with the agency, 
but felt “an investigation of employment 
practices in ICA might be most inter- 
esting.” I agreed. 

I could cite other samples of the then- 
active personnel policy of the agency. 
I could tell you that one longtime Hill 
staffer, of the other political party, ad- 
vised one of my staff members that a 
constituent of mine need not seek ICA 
employment if he were not a Republi- 
can. This off-the-cuff remark, honestly 
intended to be helpful and friendly, was 
clear indication the agency policy needed 
correction. 

Since February of this year I have 
talked with ICA employees in various 
levels. Most of these talks resulted in 
confirmation of my suspicions. 

But, I found, too, that Director James 
H. Smith, Jr. who became agency head 
last October 8, had been unaware of the 
“clearance” custom on applicants. I be- 
lieved Mr. Smith when he told me this. 

Not much later, I learned from Di- 
rector Smith directly that he had ban- 
ished the “clearance” system. Miss 
Crites, brought in by Harold Stassen to 
clear appointments, resigned to enter 
private business. My constituents now 
report they are receiving fair and im- 
partial consideration. 

Because I believe employees in agen- 
cies such as ICA must be nonpolitical, 
I introduced legislation April 3, 1958, to 
provide penalties for violations of exist- 
ing laws against racial, religious or poli- 
tical discrimination in hiring by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. When I introduced H. R. 11869 I 
stated, “I am satisfied no such discrim- 
ination is now operating in ICA, but the 
political test was the rule there until 
recently and putting teeth into the law 
will help prevent its return.” Under 
this proposed legislation to amend the 
Foreign Services Act of 1946, a violator 
could be imprisoned for a year or fined 
up to $5,000 or both. Violations now 
are not crimes. This legislation is 
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pending before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, you will note that sev- 
eral times I have indicated ICA policy on 
hiring is without bias today. This is 
confirmed in the April 17, 1958, letter I 
received from Director Smith. He 
writes: 


With respect to administrative clearances, 
I share your view that staff selected for as- 
signment in the ICA program overseas 
should be the best qualified candidates 
available without particular regard for re- 
ligion, race or political affiliation. And, I 
believe the employment practices being fol- 
lowed achieve this objective. 

Whether or not additional legislation 
should be enacted to further safeguard 
against discrimination is, of course, for the 
Congress to decide. I shall continue, to the 
best of my ability, to administer a personnel 
system which is fair to all concerned, 


Director Smith and I may not always 
agree, Mr. Speaker, but I consider his 
decisive and positive action in this mat- 
ter of overseas ICA employment most 
commendable. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place in the Recorp at this point 
some correspondence and newspaper 
articles in connection with this subject: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 4, 1958] 


Jos Pourrics aT ICA May GET AIRING BY 
House GROUP 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Job politics at International Cooperation 
Administration may get an airing on Capitol 
Hill. 

Several members haye requested the House 
Manpower Subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative James Davis, Democrat, of Georgia, 
to determine whether ICA requires GOP 
clearances before the agency hires applicants 
for its positions. 

Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, is one of them. He said a 
veterinarian from his State was interested 
in an ICA job, but he was told at ICA the 
doctor wouldn't be considered unless he had 
Republican endorsements. 

PORTER, a foreign aid advocate, said that 
ICA should be operated on a strictly non- 
political and merit basis, as it needs all the 
support it can get in Congress to get ap- 
proval of its program. 

An ICA spokesman, however, commented 
that politics isn't a test in filling its jobs 
in either the foreign service or the civil 
service. “We try,” he explained, “to get the 
best qualified applicants.” But he added 
that applicants weren't discouraged from 
getting letters of recommendation from 
Members of Congress and other political 
sources. 

Notre.—When Harold Stassen was head of 
ICA, he brought in Betty Crites to clear 
ICA appointments with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and other GOP political 
sources. Miss Crites resigned recently to 
enter private business. ICA officials say its 
personnel operation is being reorganized to 
put it more in line with that used by the 
Foreign Service. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 17, 1958] 
ICA Takes STEPS To END POLITICAL JOB 
CLEARANCE 
(By Jerry Eluttz) 

Decisive steps have been taken by Director 
James H. Smith to wipe out the remains of 
the political job clearance system that has 
plagued International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration since 1953. 

Hereafter appointments are to be made 
from the best qualified applicants. The For- 
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eign Service and civil-service laws under 
which most ICA appointments are made 
must be followed. 

Key ICA officials have been told verbally 
that they are not to clear appointments with 
the Republican National Committee or any 
other political quarters. 

E. Frederic Gillen, who handled some of 
the clearances, has been transferred to a new 
post to be liaison with Congress. 

Harold Stassen set up the political job- 
clearance system when he was appointed ICA 
Director in 1953, and it has lingered on since 
that time. 

Smith is reported to have told some Mem- 
bers of Congress that he was unaware of the 
clearance procedure. A study of ICA and the 
laws governing it apparently convinced him 
that the clearance system was a violation of 
the spirit if not the letter of the law. 

Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, is among those who criticized 
the clearance system and he’s convinced that 
Smith is sincere in his efforts to abolish it. 

Meantime, he's writing an amendment to 
provide penalties for those who violate the 
laws which are supposed to prohibit politi- 
cal considerations in making appointments 
to ICA, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1958. 
Hon. James H. SMITH, JR., 
Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, SmIrH: I am interested in your 
agency’s personnel problems, particularly as 
concerned with recruitment procedures and 
standards and also with shortages in par- 
ticular categories. 

I should be much obliged for any data you 
may have readily available on these matters, 
especially with reference to the number of 
people you employ in particular categories, 
the turnover, method of qualifying, inspec- 
tion procedures and your own opinion about 
possible legislative changes which would be 
helpful in obtaining more and better people 
for the tremendous job assigned to you and 
your agency. 

I note that you are Harvard '31. My class 
is ‘41, I hope to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing with you sometime and discussing mat- 
ters of common interest. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PORTER: Thank you for your very 
kind letter indicating an interest and a de- 
sire to help in our personnel problems. 

We will be glad to furnish you with mate- 
rial on our problems as requested. I would 
like to have Mr. Arthur Stevens, director of 
personnel, arrange to see you so that you may 
be fully informed on the status of our per- 
sonnel program. Mr. Stevens will call you 
when the materials are assembled. 

I hope also to have the pleasure of meeting 
you soon, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SMITH, JR. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: In accordance with a 
request received by telephone to Mr. Guil- 
ford Jameson, Deputy Director for Congres- 
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sional Relations, later modified by a conver- 
sation with Mr. Arthur G. Stevens, Director 
of Personnel, there are attached five sepa- 
rate reports providing information on Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration per- 
sonnel, both domestic and overseas, earning 
$12,000 per annum, or more. 

It will be noted that we have provided 
the location, title, name, age, date of entry 
into the program, grade, and salary. Mr. 
Stevens will be delighted to answer any 
questions you may have concerning these 
reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SMITH, Jr. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., February 28, 1958. 

Hon, CHARLES O. PORTER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Porter: Further to Mr. Smith's 
letter of February 14, 1958, there are at- 
tached the materials you requested regard- 
ing ICA personnel practices and problems. 

We very much appreciate this opportunity 
for discussing these matters with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR G. STEVENS, 
Director of Personnel. 


Exursrr I 


OVERSEAS STAFFING REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


On January 31, 1958, mission staffing pat- 
terns for fiscal year 1958 comprised a total 
of 4,580 positions. This represents the num- 
ber of full-time regular United States na- 
tional employees required in the missions 
to implement the program approved by Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1958, Some 112 of these 
positions are scheduled to be phased out 
during the balance of this fiscal year leav- 
ing a total of 4,418 continuing positions. 
This total includes positions filled or to be 
filled by personnel of other Federal agencies 
assigned to ICA, but excludes requirements 
for short-term consultants. 

In terms of broad occupational fields, 
these continuing positions are distributed 
as follows: 


Technical specialists 


Agtiquiture. namni a aaa 789 
Education..........-....--~.~ --- 392 
PIG NORI emeena A 386 
Engineering (excluding sanitary)... 347 
Industry (excluding engineering) -.._._ 203 


Transportation (excluding engineering). 190 


Public administration...........--.._. 126 
Communications media_.....__. 92 
Public} safety uso ob eas 90 
Community development. 82 
73 

33 

33 

Administrative-support staff 

Administrative....-.....-.....---... 478 
Program, economic and statistical....09 294 
CORO aa cals toda E A eee 184 
Secretarial and clerical... 571 
r E yie E E AA aa nanan 55 
P AT eA oT A E N EN IARE EENE AE aE 4,418 


1 Includes positions peculiar to needs of a 
few missions, but not falling meaningfully 
into any of the specified occupational fields. 


As a broad generalization, staff in the 
technical-specialties fields function pri- 
marily as technical advisers to the cooper- 
ating country of projects developed jointly 
by that country and the United States. 
About three-fourths of the “secretarial and 
clerical” staff provide the assistance to these 
technicians essential to their maximum ef- 
fectiveness. 

The administrative support staff carries 
primary responsibility for overall program 
planning and direction and management of 
its implementation. Even though their role 
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is not expected to be primarily one of de- 
veloping directly the technical competence 
of cooperating country counterparts, they 
make a significant contribution toward this 
objective indirectly through guidance and 
demonstration of approaches to problems 
and work techniques. 

While meeting the requirements for “di- 
rect hire” staff is the recruitment and selec- 
tion problem of most direct concern to the 
Office of Personnel, ICA, it by no means re- 
flects the totality of the personnel manage- 
ment responsibilities of this Agency. For 
example, as indicated by Exhibit I-a, another 
2100 United States nationals currently are 
employed overseas by contractors in carrying 
out ICA-financed projects. And in the mis- 
sions in particular, recruitment, selection 
and oftentime job training of foreign na- 
tional employees for positions which are 
essential to effective functioning of the 
American staff but can be manned satis- 
factorily by local employees, present a per- 
sonnel-management problem of considerable 
magnitude and complexity. 

Exutisir II 
SEPARATIONS From THE ICA OVERSEAS SERVICE 


While the actual mumber of separation 
actions completed vary widely from month 
to month, the average runs close to 2 per- 
cent of the on-board strength per month. 
Take, for example, the most recent 3 


pee ae ee aS ee eee 
1 Excludes short-term consultants and transfers to 
ICA/W. 


This means that, at present, there is a 
turnover of nearly one-fourth of the total 
staff each year. 

There are many reasons why the turnover 
rate is higher in the ICA overseas service 
than in stateside agencies. The temporary 
nature of the program is a major one. An- 
other is the unique nature of the staffing 
requirements of the mutual security pro- 
gram, the preponderance of which are for 
mature technicians to serve as advisers in 
cooperating countries. Many of those quali- 
fied for such a role are willing to go out 
only for one or two tours of duty overseas. 
This reluctance to remain abroad for long 
periods is heightened in many instances by 
inadequacies in school facilities and other- 
wise unattractive living conditions in most 
of the newly developing countries in which 
the program operates. 

A not inconsiderable part of the total sep- 
arations over a period represents a selection 
out by the agency toward improving the 
overall level of performance and quality of 
United States representation abroad. In- 
ability to render the high quality of service 
overseas expected of ICA mission staff is by 
mo means always a reflection upon a per- 
son’s basic competence. Many whose per- 
formance is outstanding in a stateside posi- 
tion find it difficult to adjust themselves— 
and their families—to living and working 
overseds. This is what makes the initial 
selection so important in a program such as 
this. And it is the reason why new employ- 
ees are given limited appointments until 
they have demonstrated their ability to per- 
form creditably overseas. It also is the rea- 
son why comprehensive comparative panel 
evaluations of performance and potential 
now are being made periodically to identify 
those who are marginal to the program (see 
exhibit III). 

Over the next year, the level of separations 
probably will not go down much if any. To 
be sure, strong positive efforts are being 
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made to retain In the service those who have 
demonstrated that they have the ability to 
make the kind of contribution needed. As 
indicated in exhibit III, this is a major ob- 
jective of the new ICA overseas personnel 
system. In addition, specific effort is made to 
encourage individual employees who indicate 
their intention to leave at the end of their 
current assignment to remain—if retaining 
them is in the best interest of the program. 

On the other side, however, results of the 
first series of evaluation panel reviews pro- 
vide for the first time a systematic, informed 
basis for identifying those whose perform- 
ance is at the low end of the scale for their 
specialty-grade group. Selection out con- 
sequently will certainly proceed more posi- 
tively than in the past. 


Exner II 
SELECTION AND RETENTION OF QUALIFIED 
STAFF FOR MEETING MUTUAL SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM NEEDS 


Obtaining and retaining a qualified over- 
seas staf of the size and composition 
needed to meet fully and effectively the re- 
quirements of the Mutual Security Program 
have been chronic problems since the incep- 
tion of this type of program nearly a decade 
ago. One major factor has been—and still 
is—this program's heritage as a temporary 
activity. In retrospect, this factor has 
proven a greater deterrent to attracting to 
the program qualified persons desirous of 
making a career in technical and economic 
assistance activities overseas than actual 
circumstances warranted. Recruitment and 
other personnel management policies and 
practices were geared to the short run. 
Staff was borrowed to a considerable extent, 
often literally and even more frequently im- 
plicitly, in the sense that they came with 
the Agency for a tour of duty expecting to 
return to their former jobs upon its com- 
pletion. For the same reason, the Agency 
itself made comparatively little provision in 
its personnel programing for insuring con- 
tinuity of service. 

Over time, it became increasingly obvious 
that an approach to personnel programing 
and management oriented so specifically 
toward the short run was not in accord with 
realities, nor with the best use of manpower 
resources in meeting program needs. Build- 
ing upon this earlier experience, a deter- 
mined start was made, about 2 years ago, 
toward a fundamental redirection of the 
ICA overseas personnel system to gear it 
more effectively to the needs of a continuing 
program. Preparatory planning for this 
new system was in progress at the time that 
Mr. Louis J. Kroeger and his associates were 
conducting their study of “Personnel for the 
Mutual Security Program” for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Their con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions during 
the course of this study were most helpful. 
Even more helpful, however, was the assur- 
ance which their objective appraisal of the 
problems of meeting the manpower needs of 
the Mutual Security Program gave that the 
new approaches being developed were bas- 
ically sound and pointed in the right direc- 
tion. Reports on other studies in this series 
also made significant contributions. 

After testing the basic principles of the 
proposed new system through discussion, 
and implementation policies and procedures 
through operating experience, the system 
was formally put into effect by issuance of 
Policy Directive No. 7 of May 9, 1957, 
(exhibit IIIa). This policy directive, a copy 
of which is attached, set the basic policy 
guidelines for a positive approach to fully 
utilizing the flexibilities contained in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 in evolving an 
operating program geared specifically to the 
unique requirements of the Mutual Security 
Program. 


For the overseas component, this means 
staffing positions in sixty-odd countries en- 
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compassing a wide diversity of economic, 
cultural and political situations. This staff 
must first of all provide the body of ex- 
pertise which newly developing countries 
so sorely need to achieve progressive devel- 
opment and internal stability. More im- 
portantly, it must consist of people who can 
put their knowledge to work on the practical 
problems. And, above all, it must consist 
of people who can live and work in another 
country in a manner reflecting credit to the 
United States, Initial selection is only part 
of the answer. Retaining and making best 
use of those who have demonstrated their 
capability in the program is fully as impor- 
tant. To meet this unique complex of staff- 
ing needs, the ICA personnel system is built 
around five major principles: selection for 
quality in employing new staff; flexibility in 
placement to best meet program needs; com- 
petitive promotion based on merit; and 
“training” to keep technical competence 
current and vital and to develop the poten- 
tial of promising staff members to assume 

progressively higher responsibilities. 
With specific reference to ob more 
and better qualified new staff, the following 
deserve particular 


1. Qualification standards are developed 
for each type of position and grade as ob- 
jective criteria against which to judge a can- 
didate’s qualifications. These include not 
only technical qualifications, but also those 
conducive to effectiveness overseas. 

2. Selection panels review all applicants— 
taking consideration of the above qualifica- 
tion standards, reference materials, etc.— 
and, for those judged to be of the caliber 
needed, recommend the salary appropriate 
to their qualifications and potential value 
to the All new employees are 
given “limited” appointments until they 
have demonstrated their ability to perform 
satisfactorily overseas. 

3. Assignment to an overseas position is 
effected through the Assignment Board ma- 
chinery to insure proper matching of the 
candidate's qualifications and the duties he 
is to perform. This also provides the means 
for coordinating the placement of “new 
hires” with that of existing staff to achieve 
& balance between seasoned hands and those 
new to the program. 

4. A recruitment complement has been es- 
tablished to make possible taking especially 
well qualified candidates at the time they 
are available. This also enables recruit- 
ment to be positive from the outset, hence 
should tend to reduce the time between 
application and entry on duty. 

5. A ready reserve of candidates basically 
well qualified for employment in the ICA 
program overseas but for whom a suitable 
placement is not immediately available has 
been established and is being carefully man- 
aged as a reservoir from which to draw in 
filling new vacancies as they arise. 

Maintaining the volume of inflow of quali- 
fied candidates to permit the desired degree 
of selectivity and meet quantitative require- 
ments of the program always is a difficult 
problem. Features of the new personnel sys- 
tem which enhance the security of employ- 
ment of qualified staff will help increasingly 
as they are better understood. By all avail- 
able means, recruitment efforts of the Agency 
are being increasingly intensified, especially 
through drawing more systematically upon 
the total staff, both in Washington and over- 
seas, as sources for prospective candidates, 
Ways also are being developed to avail the 
Agency of additional outside sources of as- 
sistance in locating qualified candidates. As 
an auxiliary approach, special attention cur- 
rently is being given to opportunities for 
wider use of third country nationals where 
program requirements can be met satisfac- 
torily in this manner. 

Pilling current vacancies in the fields of 
public health—doctors, nurse education ad- 
visers, sanitary engineers—and engineering 
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advisers—especially specialists in public 
works, highway construction, electrical engi- 
neerin, particularly difficult recruit- 
ment problems. Only relatively less so are 
those for several other hard-to-get types of 
specialists who can function effectively in 
the role of adviser-demonstrator rather than 
as an operator. Chief among these are: agri- 
cultural engineers, including those qualified 
in irrigation engineering; specialists in the 
marketing and processing of particular 
kinds of agricultural products; persons who 
have had broad-gauge experience in indus- 
trial development; specialists in small in- 
dustry operation and management, public 
administration advisers with specialized 
competence in customs, tax, budget, or ac- 
counting systems; statistical advisers; and 
applied economists to serve as mission pro- 
gram planning and development Officers. Re- 
ferrals of qualified candidates in any of these 
specialties, or any other for that matter, are 
more than welcome. 

Improving the quality of persons selected 
is even more difficult than increasing the 
quantity. Selection panels certainly help. 
Still, they must work from a paper record 
which at best cannot reflect adequately those 
personal qualities all-important to success- 
ful performance overseas in this type of pro- 
gram: motivation, flexibility, ability of the 
man and his family to adjust easily and ef- 
fectively to living and working overseas, and 
so forth. Active consideration is being given 
to a plan for using part-time consultants, 
whose judgment on such matters has been 
demonstrated, to interview candidates and 
their families in their homes prior to employ- 
ment. While the number brought into the 
program so far who don’t quite fit has been 
encouragingly small, screening them out in 
advance would mean a considerable saving 
both in funds and program effectiveness. 

Several other features of the overseas per- 
sonnel system are aimed specifically toward 
retaining, developing, and making best use 
of present staff who merit continuing in the 

and weeding out those who do not. 

1. Systematic advance planning of next 
assignments through the Assignment Board 

mentioned earlier contributes both 
to more efficient utilization of staff and to 
their security of employment. 

2. Introduction of staffing patterns (tables 
of organization) as the primary tool for ad- 
vance planning of staff requirements to carry 
out approved country programs facilitates 
both recruitment and management of exist- 
ing staff. 

3. Establishment of a personal rank sys- 
tem (i. e. salary-grade is attached to the man 
and remains fixed until changed as a result 
of competitive evaluation) for officer level 
staff which enables much more flexibility 
in the use of staff in meeting the priority 
needs of dynamic world situations than does 
a job-classification system. This also con- 
tributes to the security of employment for 
those who are qualified for and desirous of 
continuing in the program longer run and 
who make themselves available for assign- 
ment to any post as program needs require. 

4. Periodic comprehensive evaluations are 
made of each employee, by an evaluation 
panel, covering his entire professional career 
and aimed toward identifying relevant as- 
pects of his performance and future poten- 
tial, and how best to develop this potential. 
These provide not only an objective basis 
for deciding which employees warrant con- 
sideration for promotion and which should 
be eliminated from the program, but also for 
making assignments which will best utilize 
his capabilities. 

Such comparative evaluations are the key- 
stone of the merit promotion scheme now in 
operation, This also is the principal means 
used at present for identifying those em- 
ployees who are marginal. It also is an effec- 
tive means for improving the quality of 
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supervision given in the missions and espe- 
cially the quality of performance evaluations 
missions directors prepare for those under 
their charge. 

5. Initiation of a staff development train- 
ing program to keep technical competence 
alive and vital and to develop the capabilities 
of especially promising staff members to as- 
sume positions of higher responsibility pro- 
vides a highly effective means for enhancing 
the quality of performance of the overseas 
staff. Increasing attention also is being 
given to systematic planning for and with 
the individual employee with respect to regu- 
lar duty assignments which over a period of 
time will best develop his professional po- 
tential. Presence of these features in the 
personnel system also is a strong positive 
force in encouraging qualified staff to re- 
main in the program. 

6. Establishment of a field unassigned 
complement makes possible the retention 
in temporary duty status in Washington of 
an especially well qualified overseas staff 
member needed in the program but for 
whom a specific job assignment cannot be 
made immediately. This enables the agency 
to retain persons of demonstrated ability who 
have the added qualification of overseas ex- 
perience. Most frequently the need to use 
this facility arises out of unexpected changes 
in specific program requirements or delays 
in obtaining necessary clearances from the 
cooperating government, In the past year, 
more than 100 persons have been held tem- 
porarily on this complement, many of whom 
otherwise would no doubt have taken other 
employment in preference to going on leave 
without pay. Mere availability of this fa- 
cility unquestionably gives all employees a 
much greater feeling of security even if he 
does not himself expect ever to be placed 
on it. 

There are several other features of this 
personnel system which contribute in various 
ways to a rounded approach to effective 
management of the personnel resource es- 
sential to efficient conduct of the mutual 
security program. Those outlined above are 
but the principal ones bearing most directly 
upon the recruitment, selection and reten- 
tion of qualified staff. It is a fairly complex 
system because the problem is complex. 
Progress to date toward getting it fully 
established has been most encouraging. This 
is not to say, however, that there are not a 
great many operational problems not yet 
fully resolved. But, for most part, they are 
problems which can be dealt with within 
the present framework over a period of time. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1958. 
Mr. James H, SMITH, Jr., 
Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr, Smire: I understand that Ren- 
sis Likert of the Suryey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, has been in touch 
with the ICA about his making a public 
opinion survey of the ICA program in sev- 
eral of the recipient countries. Because I 
think this is a very sound idea and there is 
no better organization available, I would 
like to know what has been preventing this 
contract from being made. If it is a ques- 
tion. of legislation, regulation, or appropria- 
tion, or whatever it is, I’d like to be in- 
formed and to do whatever I can to see 
that such a survey is made as soon as pos- 
sible in a number of countries. I think it 
could be of great importance in demon- 
strating to Congress the effectiveness of the 
program, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the ICA is not afraid to make an 
assessment of its efforts for the purpose of 
improving its utilization of the taxpayers’ 
dollar, 
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Your immediate attention to this matter 
will be much appreciated. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoRrTER: On behalf of 
Mr. Smith, I am pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 6th instant with 
reference to the interest of Mr. Rensis Likert 
of the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, in making a public opinion sur- 
vey of ICA programs in several of the re- 
cipient countries. 

Please be assured that your communica- 
tion is receiving our attention and we will 
write you in response thereto at the earliest 
practicable date. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for 
Congressional Relations, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PorTER: This is in 
further reply to your letter of March 6 about 
the interest of the Survey Research Center 
in surveys of ICA programs in cooperating 
countries. 

We are well aware of the outstanding abil- 
ities of Dr. Likert’s organization. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have a small existing contract 
with them to do a pilot study for us, apply- 
ing their techniques to ICA’s problems. It 
is our hope that, on the basis of this pilot 
study, we may be able to develop further 
activities of this sort in the future. We do 
feel that ICA's programing process could be 
benefited by limited application of suit- 
ably adapted techniques of “market re- 
search.” 

We have been deliberately moving slowly 
on this because the application of such 
techniques to overseas problems is a rela- 
tively unexplored area and we want to be 
sure of our ground before we proceed on any 
significant scale. ICA’s very tight adminis- 
trative and program support budget condi- 
tion has also made it difficult for us to go 
ahead in new approaches like this, 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for 
Congressional Relations. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1958. 
Mr. James H. SMITH, Jr., 
Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SMITH: It was a pleasure to meet 
you the other night and I am looking for- 
ward to a longer discussion of the immense 
problems facing you as director of ICA and 
facing me as a Congressman. Mr. Stevens 
of your office conferred with me the other 
day and was most helpful in providing me 
with certain facts. 

It seems to me that there may be certain 
legislation having to do with personnel mat- 
ters and with allocation of funds which 
might be very helpful in making ICA more 
effective. 

An important byproduct of hearings on 
such legislation might be publicity for the 
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many excellent techniques and achieve- 
ments of ICA, things which in my opinion 
should be more widely known, particularly 
among my colleagues at this time. 

When I have my material in a little better 
shape I should like to have a meeting with 
you as a preliminary to hearings before the 
Civil Service Investigating Committee, of 
which I am a member. 

In the meantime I am asking that answers 
to the following questions be given to me as 
soon as you may conveniently arrange: 

1. What is being done to select ICA rep- 
resentatives who have the necessary train- 
ing and knowledge to deal effectively with lo- 
cal officials, business firms and the public 
in the countries where they operate? 

2. Are there any other criteria, apart from 
technical competence, used in making se- 
lections? 

3. What is being done, if anything, to set 
up a proven training program? 

4. What supervision is provided to enforce 
and encourage proper and effective perform- 
ance of duties? 

5. What checks are being made of the 
effectiveness of the individual conduct and 
skills of ICA representatives and of the pro- 
grams being developed, this latter in con- 
nection with the response and attitudes of 
native leaders and contacts and the im- 
provements in the stability or prosperity of 
local economy? 

6. What basic research, if any, is being 
developed into ways of improving the selec- 
tion, training, supervision, personal con- 
duct, and official programs? 

7. Does ICA employ any management con- 
sultant, any phychologists, sociologists, or 
other special scientists who are concernéd 
with training, inspection and evaluation at 
the mission level and above? 

With best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
Marca 6, 1958. 
Mr. James H. SMITH, Jr., 
Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smrra: You will recall our tele- 
phone conversation yesterday afternoon with 
regard to my information that ICA had done 
away with the so-called administrative 
clearances for positions paying in excess of 
$3,100. I told you that this had been an- 
nounced at a staff meeting of recruiters yes- 
terday morning by Howard Ross, Deputy 
Chief of Employment, and I indicated my 
concern that there be no reprisal of any 
sort against my informant. 

In recent weeks I have discussed this mat- 
ter of political clearances for ICA employ- 
ees with a Civil Service Commission inspector 
for ICA and with your personnel director, 
Mr. Stevens. I also mentioned it to you 
personally a week ago when by chance we 
met at the Statler Hotel. I told you then of 
my intention to organize my material and 
have a conference with you to see whether 
hearings before a Civil Service Investigating 
Subcommittee, of which I am a member, 
could be constructively used to help ICA 
and to bring out information of value to the 
full Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee in determining whether legislative hear- 
ings along certain lines should be held. 

As I told you at the Statler and on the 
telephone yesterday I want to help you in 
your job in making ICA effective. From 
what I have heard and seen of you I have 
every reason to believe that you are a man 
of ability and integrity. The kind of man 
very much needed in Government today and 
very much needed particularly as Director 
of ICA, At this time I see no good purpose 
to be gained by attempting to embarrass you 
and the Administration with regard to the 
violations of the law in connection with po- 
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litical clearances. You have promised that 
you would look into this situation and let me 
know what you discover. It has been my 
plain impression that you are against such 
clearances and that you will not tolerate 
their presence. On this basis I want to work 
with you, not against you. 

I know how busy you are in connection 
with your responsibilities at your desk and 
up here on the Hill before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee but, however, I would like 
to see you Tuesday or Wednesday morning, 
March 11 or 12, and will appreciate having 
your secretary arrange with my secretary for 
a particular time. I'll be glad to come to 
your office. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. Porter, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. Porter: Thank you for your 
letter of March 3. The questions you asked 
concerning personnel and allocation of funds 
are being given urgent attention and the 
answers will be transmitted at the earliest 
possible dete. 
Your interest in these matters is appre- 
ciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SMITH, Jr. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1958. 
Mr. James H. SMITH, Jr., 
Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmrrH: I enjoyed talking with 
you and was glad to hear that Mr. Gillen 
had been transferred to Congressional liaison 
and relieved from all duties in connection 
with administrative clearances. I was sur- 
prised that you hadn’t checked directly with 
Howard Ross about the abolition of most ad- 
ministrative clearances; but in view of your 
present attitude in Mr. Gillen’s transfer, I do 
not intend to press this point unless evidence 
comes to me that political considerations are 
again being given weight in connection with 
your recruitment program. 

It seems to me that a busy administrator 
like yourself might appreciate having a sanc- 
tion attached to legislation forbidding politi- 
cal, racial, and religious discrimination. I 
intend to draft such an amendment to the 
present law (title 22, U. S. C. 807). 

I have asked Dean Cleveland of the Max- 
well School of Political Affairs and Citizen- 
ship to send you a copy of his report on 
overseasmanship. We shall press for early 
consideration of the training-in-service bill 
now before our committee, and I look for- 
ward to hearing from you in the near future 
about the utilization by ICA of the Survey 
Research Center. 

With best wishes. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES O., PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1958. 
Hon, CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PORTER: Thank you very much 
for your kind letter of March 3 and for the 
opportunity provided by your visit of March 
12 for discussing our mutual problems in 
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furthering the objectives of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. Your continuing interest 
in helping to improye the effectiveness of 
this program is most gratifying and reas- 
5 


uring. 

We feel quite confident that the objectives 
of the new overseas personnel system are 
fundamentally sound and that real progress 
is being made toward achieving them. 
Whether now is the best time to present this 
personnel program as a basis for legislation, 
however, is conjectural. I personally feel 
there is considerable mutual advantage in 
deferring hearings before your committee 
until the operational procedures are more 
fully tested by experience and certain aspects 
are more fully developed. However, if it is 
decided to hold hearings, you may be as- 
sured of our fullest cooperation, 

With respect to the specific questions 
raised in your letter of March 3, I think you 
will find it helpful to consider the informa- 
tion provided in relation to the statement 
entitled “Selection and Retention of Quali- 
fied Staff for Meeting Mutual Security Pro- 
gram Needs” accompanying Mr. Stevens’ let- 
ter of February 28 as Exhibit III. That 
statement places the several elements in a 
better context with th2 overall ICA person- 
nel program than will be possible here with- 
out excessive repetition. Against that back- 
ground, the attached statement endeavors 
to summarize what we are doing or are 
planning to do, as the case may be, with 
respect to the particular problems referred 
to in your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SMITH, Jr, 
REPLY TO SPECIFIED QUESTIONS ON ICA PER- 

SONNEL PRACTICES POSED IN CONGRESSMAN 

CHARLES O, Porter’s LETTER oF Marcu 3, 

1958, TO THe DIRECTOR oF THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


1. What is being done to select ICA rep- 
resentatives who have the necessary train- 
ing and knowledge to deal effectively with 
local officials, business firms and the public 
in the countries where they operate? 

Judging the ability of a man—and his 
family—to live and work effectively in a for- 
eign environment is exceedingly difficult 
under the best conditions. There is literal- 
ly no way of knowing, except by experience, 
how a person will react and perform under 
conditions totally new to him. Experience 
has demonstrated that certain personal 
characteristics are conducive to adjustment 
to a foreign situation and the role which an 
employee and his family have in the ICA 
program overseas. An orientation toward 
service abroad reflected in and developed 
by academic training in international affairs 
is especially helpful. Since ICA staffing re- 
quirements are predominantly for technical 
specialists, however, few are to be found 
whose training has included this interna- 
tional orientation. Incidentally, a number 
of recent developments in the academic 
world have marked significance in this re- 
spect. I am thinking particularly about the 
growing emphasis in college and university 
curriculums upon area studies, international 
center programs, etc., almed toward develop- 
ing interest in and preparing graduates for 
overseas service. While this Agency cannot 
give financial support to preservice training 
efforts, we take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to encourage their furtherance by foun- 
dations and other institutional facilities 
which can. 

Prior overseas work experience of proven 
quality is, of course, the best of all possible 
guides in selecting staff. We use all ayail- 
able means of locating such persons, who 
also have the technical qualifications re- 
quired, and interesting them in employ- 
ment, As a matter of fact, in making selec- 
tions, we invariably give preference—all 
other things being equal—to a person who 
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has had previous successful experience over- 
seas even though his technical qualifica- 
tions may not appear quite as good as one 
who lacks this experience. Unfortunately, 
the number of such candidates is quite 
small. And, this is a major reason why we 
make every reasonable effort to retain in the 
service present employees who haye demon- 
strated their ability to perform creditably 
overseas. As a generalization, retaining a 
qualified experienced employee is equivalent 
to roughly 6 months of a new employee's 
first tour. 

2. Are there any other criteria, apart from 
technical competence, used in making selec- 
tions? 

As implied above, many criteria in addi- 
tion to technical competence are used in 
making selections. Personal qualifications 
are, if anything, even more important to 
success in the demanding job of an ICA 
overseas employee than is technical compe- 
tence in terms of the requirements of state- 
side employment. For example, we know 
from experience that evidences of infiexi- 
bility, emotional instability, an attitude that 
foreigners are inferior, domestic strife, a 
dominating personality, alcoholism, et al, 
are danger signals. The difficulty in weed- 
ing out the small percentage who are hired 
but really don’t belong in the program is 
not basically one of not knowing what to 
look for. Rather it is one of identifying 
these adverse characteristics prior to em- 
ployment. 

Even the best of mailed reference checks 
will not adequately reflect either the negative 
or positive personal qualities which are most 
relevant. It is for this reason that steps are 
being taken to supplement present screening 
methods by an oral interview with the pros- 
pective employee and his family prior to em- 
ployment. We are convinced that the 
saving, even if put only in terms of cost of 
returning even the few who don’t quite fit, 
will more than offset the cost of obtaining 
these interviews by fully qualified persons in 
whose judgment in such matters the Agency 
ean place high confidence, 

3. What is being done, if anything, to set 
up a proven training program? 

A systematic approach to staff develop- 
ment training geared to the specialized needs 
of this Agency is an integral part of the new 
overseas personnel system. ICA Policy Di- 
rective No. 7, of May 9, 1957, a copy of which 
was included in the material accompanying 
Mr. Stevens’ letter to you of February 28, 
stated in part that “within budgetary limi- 
tations, training programs for all employees, 
both domestic and overseas, will be devel- 
oped to best meet the needs of the Agency 
and to maintain at peak efficiency the spe- 
eialized skills required for successful pro- 
gram performance.” Request for authority 
and a modest amount of funds to initiate 
a staff training program for ICA overseas 
personnel were made of and provided by the 
85th Congress. The funds presently avail- 
able for fiscal year 1958 do not permit ex- 
panding the predeparture orientation pro- 
gram to include wives of all staff members 
going overseas and personnel employed by 
contractors for service on ICA projects 
abroad or a stepped up program of language 
training. The same is true of those re- 
quested for fiscal year 1959. 

With to classified service staff in 
Washington, ICA has that training authority 
common to most agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Budget requests for fiscal year 1959 
do not contemplate any special training of 
classified service personnel. 

Within the above framework considerable 
progress has been made in implementing a 
staff development training program for over- 
seas personnel. Operational policies have 
been rather fully developed, and procedures 
are tested by experience. Through March 
4, 1958, 34 in-service training assignments 
have been made; preparations are well ad- 
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vanced for a special course of training in 
ICA programing functions—a technical field, 
incidentally, which is unique to this Agen- 
cy; experience with the first group of overseas 
interns now three-quarters through their 
work-training experience in missions, has 
abundantly demonstrated that intern train- 
ing has a place in developing especially 
qualified younger staff for overseas service in 
the mutual security program; and the 
ground work has been laid for moving into 
other areas of priority need as resources be- 
come available. The training program has 
deliberately been held to a fairly narrow 
scope during the early development stage to 
insure a sound foundation being laid for 
best use of this important facility for im- 
proving the effectiveness of the overseas 
staff. As priority training needs are better 
defined through analysis of evaluation-panel 
results and more systematic attention by 
supervisors at all leveis to developing the 
professional growth potential of promising 
employees, we expect staff development 
training to take an increasingly important 
place in the ICA personnel management pro- 
gram, An essential prerequisite, however, is 
a substantial increase in the inflow of well- 
qualified applicants, Neither “selection out” 
of the less well-qualified staff nor providing 
training where it would be a good invest- 
ment for the Agency can proceed to best 
advantage until the pressure of current pro- 
gram requirements upon available staff can 
be eased considerably. 

The staff training program being developed 
cannot at this stage be said to be a proven 
one in the sense that its contribution to 
increased performance has been tested. This 
test can only come after those given training 
are back in active duty and their performance 
evaluated. Built into the training program 
are arrangements for interim and completion 
evaluations of the effectiveness of each 
training program in achieving the specific 
objectives sought. Also for follow-up evalua- 
tion, by the employee and his mission, at 
appropriate intervals after completion of a 
training assignment toward identifying the 
contribution of training to enhancing his 
capabilities for higher service to the program. 
Most important of all, however, are the steps 
taken prior to approving a training assign- 
ment to insure that it will meet a real need 
which cannot be met more economically in 
some other way. 

4. What supervision is provided to enforce 
and encourage proper and effective perform- 
ance of duties? 

Like all other organizations, ICA looks pri- 
marily to normal supervisory channels in the 
missions to enforce and encourage, at their 
respective levels of responsibility, proper 
and effective performance of duties. This 
Agency has no formal system for external 
field inspection of personnel qualifications 
and performance. We do, however, make 
fullest practicable use of the following prin- 
cipal means for supplementing the day-to- 
day supervision provided in the missions: 

(a) Annual performance evaluations on 
each staff member and “completion of as- 
signment” reports. These provide the mis- 
sion director and his supervisory staff, as well 
as the Washington office, a systematic means 
for identifying strengths and weaknesses in 
individual performance and encouraging 
specific improvements where weaknesses ap- 
pear. This obviously includes effectiveness 
in performance of supervisory duties as well 
as those of a technical or professional nature. 

(b) Periodic comparative evaluations, by 
evaluation panels, of all overseas staff, by 
occupational field and grade categories, as 
discussed on page 4 of exhibit III of Mr. 
Stevens’ letter of February 28. 

(c) Consideration, by the Assignment 
Board, prior to recommending assignments 
of the individual employee's strengths and 
weaknesses to give fullest practicable effect 
to best use of the former and strengthening 
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the latter by placement upon appropriate 
supervision. 

(d) Consultation in Washington with each 
returning professional employee, including 
discussion of his own performance and how 
to improve it, that of employees under his 
supervision, and, as appropriate, the effec- 
tiveness of supervision given him in the mis- 
sion. 

(e) Evaluation teams, comprising selected 
senior ICA and State Department staff, in- 
variably deal extensively with personnel and 
its management in their comprehensive eval- 
uations of total country programs. Their 
findings and recommendations are followed 
up systematically with corrective action as 
needed. Particularly effective practices ob- 
served in one country are made known to 
other missions to assist them in improving 
their own personnel management practices. 

(f) Specific problems coming to the at- 
tention of the Washington office are dealt 
with promptly and regulations and operating 
procedures are kept under continuing review 
toward effecting changes to make for greater 
efficiency. 

(g) Field trips by Washington staff, as cir- 
cumstances warrant and resources permit, 
have as their secondary purpose, at least, first- 
hand observation and discussion of staff per- 
formance and means for improving it. 

5. What checks are being made of the effec- 
tiveness of the individual conduct and skills 
of ICA representatives and of the programs 
being developed, this latter in connection 
with the response and attitudes of “native” 
leaders and contacts and the improvements 
in the stability or prosperity of local econ- 
omy? 

Effectiveness in dealing with nationals of 
the cooperating country to which he is as- 
signed is an integral—and essential—aspect 
of an ICA overseas employee's performance 
of his duties. Therefore, in each of the proc- 
esses discussed in the preceding section, full- 
est possible consideration is taken of how 
the employee—and his family as well—con- 
duct themselves in their working and social 
relations with the nationals of the country, 
their attitudes toward these people and their 
culture, their hopes, aspirations, and needs. 
In short: how effectively they adapt them- 
selves to living and working in a foreign situ- 
ation. The evaluation teams focus specifically 
upon the consistency of United States 
program objectives and methods in a given 
country and the felt needs of the people of 
that country as refiected by their leaders. 

All this is by way of saying that the 
Agency and its representatives overseas are 
conscious of the need for developing and 
maintaining, as individuals and a mission- 
group alike, a truly cooperative relationship 
and program with the host country. We 
know full well, however, that reality falis 
short of the ideal in many instances. Ap- 
praisal of social conduct, attitudes and inter- 
personal relations is even more difficult than 
that of technical proficiency. Fully as dif- 
ficult of effective evaluation, especially by 
staff living and working in a given country, 
are the attitudes of the people of that coun- 
try—and even their leaders—to them as in- 
dividuals, as Americans or even to the pro- 
gram they are helping to plan and conduct. 
Studies conducted by outsiders skilled in 
techniques of social research frequently gain 
insights into such problems that would es- 
cape the layman. The results of research of 
this type are exceedingly valuable in point- 
ing up ways in which the effectiveness of our 
program and methods can be improved. 
Whether this Agency could expect to get 
similarly useful results from studies con- 
ducted under its own auspices or should un- 
dertake them even if resources were availa- 
ble, however, seems open to some question. 

6. What basic research, if any, is being 
developed into ways of improving the selec- 
tion, training, supervision, personal conduct 
and official programs? 
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The best answer to this is: far less than is 
needed. Merely manning the minimal func- 
tions essential to operating a personnel sys- 
tem servicing in 60-odd countries 
severely taxes available resources. First pri- 
ority must be given to the recruitment, selec- 
tion, and effective placement of sufficient 
staff to meet program requirements. Re- 
search into ways for more efficient manage- 
ment of the personnel resource, including se- 
lections, training, evaluation of perform- 
ance, and the many other components of a 
viable dynamic personnel management pro- 
gram, perforce has had to be fitted in around 
immediate operational requirements. 

Despite the foregoing obstacles, considera- 
ble operational and planning research has 
been done, especially in the past 2 years. 
The components of the new overseas person- 
nel system outlined in materials provided 
earlier are firmly based on systematically 
marshalled experience. Evaluation panel 
analyses and the staff work preliminary to 
them mark a significant forward step. True, 
they produce primarily basic data which until 
more fully analyzed can serve only as gen- 
eral guides to the direction action should 
take. Having these basic data, however, opens 
the way to highly significant research into 
means for improving selection of new per- 
sonnel, the quality of existing staff, assign- 
ments to make best use of individual capa- 
bilities and develop them, identification of 
training needs, etc. 

While their. primary purpose is not that 
of conducting research, the assignment board 
and selection panels contribute a certain 
amount of informal research. Forward 
planning of assignments against staffing pat- 
terns under a personal rank system gives 
reason for more systematic analysis of staf- 
fing requirements and use of personnel re- 
sources than was previously the case. And, 
the installation of an electrical accounting 
system to service the statistical needs of 
personnel. programing has greatly enhanced 
the analysis of personnel requirements and 
means for meeting them most effectively. 

So, in summary, considerable progress has 
been made toward mobilizing experience 
and drawing systematically upon it for im- 
proving the effectiveness of personnel man- 
agement. Much, however, remains to be 
done. 

7. Does ICA employ any management con- 
sultant, any psychologists, sociologists, or 
other social scientists who are concerned 
with training, inspection, and evaluation at 
the mission level and above? 

As indicated earlier, this agency does not 
have an inspection system. Therefore, no 
staff is empioyed specifically for this pur- 
pose, 

Evaluation, broadly defined is, of course, 
an in part of every employee’s respon- 
sibility. Unless he evaluates, critically and 
continuously, his own performance and that 
of staff under his supervision, a person sim- 
ply isn’t doing his job well. The question, 
however, appears to refer to what might 
be called external evaluation. The only 
staff employed specifically for this purpose 
are those who serve on evaluation teams 
and the internal audit staff respectively. 
Some of these have had academic training 
and/or work experience in the fields men- 
tioned. The primary criterion for their 
selection, however, is broad knowledge of 
and experience in ICA program policies and 
administration. 

No management consultants are employed 
by ICA except as advisers to cooperating 
governments under specific projects. 

ICA has no staff in the Missions engaged 
specifically in staff training. The executive 
office staff carries on some staff training 
activities as a part of their regular person- 
nel management functions. Systematic 
training, however, is largely confined to job 
training of local nationals employed in the 
missions, 
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In Washington, only the staff of the 
Career Development Division are engaged 
primarily in staff training and related career 
development activities, Of these 11 persons, 
4 professional and 2 clerical employees are 
fully engaged in conducting the predepar- 
ture orientation program, planning consul- 
tation schedules for and with returning 
overseas employees to enable the agency 
to make best use of their time in Washing- 
ton, and guiding and assisting missions in 
developing more effective orientation pro- 
grams at the post. The other 5 staff mem- 
bers—3 professional, including the division 
chief, and 2 clerical—are engaged primarily 
in planning, developing, and directing the 
implementation of the staff training pro- 
gram outlined earlier, the career develop- 
ment program which is emerging, and lan- 
guage training. 

The chief of this division is a broadly 
trained social scientist. The other profes- 
sional members of this staff, as well as oth- 
ers in the office of personnel, have academic 
backgrounds in the fields mentioned. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O, PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PORTER: I have thought a great 
deal about the three main points raised 
in your letter of March 13. With respect 
to administrative clearance, I share your 
view that staf selected for assignment in 
the ICA program overseas should be the best 
qualified candidates available without par- 
ticular regard for religion, race or politi- 
cal affiliation. And, I believe the employ- 
ment practices being followed achieve this 
objective. 

Whether or not additional legislation 
should be enacted to further safeguard 
against discrimination is, of course, for the 
Congress to decide. I shall continue, to 
the best of my ability, to administer a per- 
sonnel system which is fair to all concerned. 

A number of my staff had the opportunity 
of meeting with Dean Cleveland in early 
March. He and the group associated with 
him in the Maxwell School project on Edu- 
cation and Training of Americans for Pub- 
lic Service Abroad have developed a number 
of very interesting insights into factors af- 
fecting success of Americans overseas. I ap- 
preciate your asking Dean Cleveland to send 
me a copy of their book on Overseasman- 
ship. Ability to work and live effectively 
under the oftentimes difficult conditions 
characteristic of newly developing countries 
certainly is a qualification to be sought for 
and developed in ICA overseas staff. 

At some stage, it may prove advantageous 
for this Agency to use facilities, such as the 
Survey Research Center at Michigan Univer- 
sity, to conduct broader-scale research into 
ways for improving the effectiveness of over- 
seas personnel and programs. This is not 
contemplated at present. As indicated in 
my letter of March 25, a great deal of very 
fruitful research can be and needs to be 
done using the data already available from 
evaluation panel results and other internal 
sources. This deserves first priority on the 
limited resources available. Meantime, the 
Syracuse University study and others in this 
general field are developing and testing tech- 
niques. They also are providing valuable 
insights into the areas where expanded re- 
search would be most productive. We are 
keeping abreast of these developments and 
will be guided by the results as the studies 
progress, 

_ Again may I express my appreciation for 
your continued interest in helping to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the mutual se- 
curity program. It is most encouraging and 
reassuring. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SMITE, Jr. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, before taking the floor I notified the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS], 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that I would take 
the floor, and I am happy to see that he 
is here. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very disturbed 
about the manner in which one of our 
House subcommittees has been conduct- 
ing itself in the past few days. I refer 
to the subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
Legislative Oversight. This subcommit- 
tee grew out of special powers granted 
to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee through House Resolution 99, 
paragraph 13, February 5, 1957, to make 
investigations and studies into “the ad- 
ministration and enforcement by de- 
partment and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of provisions of law relating to sub- 
jects which are within the jurisdiction 
of such committee.” 

This subcommittee has already had a 
rocky road to travel since its original 
chairman, Congressman Movuper, of 
Missouri, stated on taking over on Au- 
gust 2, 1957, that the subcommittee 
would make “a careful study and recom- 
mendations on the need and method of 
action by Congress to control the func- 
tions of the agencies it created.” At 
this time he stated the investigation 
would be an objective one, not a “politi- 
cal voyage.” Its chief counsel, Dr. Ber- 
nard Schwartz, and its chairman have 
since resigned under circumstances 
which might well have called for this 
House to take oversight of its subcom- 
mittee on oversight. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? > 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will yield, 
but I think it might be well if I gave my 
speech and then yielded to the gentle- 
man for any answer. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit, I might say from my own view- 
point I thought that sooner or later 
something was going to come up on the 
floor of the House regarding this; and, as 
far as I am concerned as chairman of the 
committee and with authoritative mem- 
bers of the committee, we are prepared to 
answer any question on anything the 
gentleman or any other Member of this 
House might bring up with reference to 
the conduct of this committee. 

The gentleman has just said that the 
former general counsel resigned. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact of what brought about 
the termination of his employment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman that the only thing of 
which I am aware is what I have read in 
the newspapers; and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that is not evidence of anything. 
I have not yet read any report from this 
committee to the House; and, inciden- 
tally, I think this committee might well 
make such a report as to just what were 
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the circumstances behind the resigna- 
tion of its chief counsel and the resig- 
nation of its chairman. I do not regard 
newspaper stories as a report to the 
House. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is well 
aware of the fact that this committee 
did make a report to this Congress, and 
it was an objective report. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I am 
not aware of that. 

Mr. HARRIS. It did; it made a re- 
port to this Congress just before the 
Easter recess. In that report this com- 
mittee not only made a report of its 
activities, but also we made certain rec- 
ommendations to this Congress and 
introduced a bill to carry them out. 

If I may be permitted to continue, the 
gentleman is fully aware of the facts 
and conditions that have been reported 
and discussed around Washington here, 
on the Hill, and throughout the coun- 
try which brought about, as the gentle- 
man knows, the termination of the serv- 
ices by the committee of its former gen- 
eral counsel. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I ask 
the gentleman if the report contained 
the reasons for the resignation of the 
counsel? 

Mr. HARRIS. I again repeat—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am ask- 
ing just a simple question. 

Mr. HARRIS. And I am answering 
the simple question. 

The former general counsel did not 
resign; this committee terminated his 
services. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, he 
was fired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Was there 


in the committee report to the House 
anything as to the circumstances be- 
hind his termination? 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee report 
did not go into a full explanation of the 
details of that situation. But we have 
a complete record of it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then my 
statement still stands which I just made, 
that the resignation, or, rather, the fir- 
ing, if that is what it was of the chief 
counsel, and the resignation of the 
chairman, as I understand, might well 
have called for this House to have over- 
sight of its Subcommittee on Oversight. 

Now, rule XI, paragraph 25 (m) of 
the House of Representatives, adopted 
March 23, 1955, reads as follows: 

If the committee determines that evi- 
dence or testimony at an investigative hear- 
ing may tend to defame, degrade, or incrimi- 
nate any person, it shall— 

(m) (1) Receive such evidence or testi- 
mony in executive session; * * + 

(0) No evidence or testimony taken in ex- 
ecutive session may be released or used in 
public sessions without the consent of the 
committee. 


On Tuesday, June 10, 1958, the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight met 
at 10:15 a. m. in the caucus room of the 
Old House Office Building to hear cer- 
tain witnesses. The first. witness, 
through her attorney, called the sub- 
committee’s attention to rule XI, para- 
graph 25 (m) and requested permission 
to testify in executive session. -After 
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granted and the subcommittee ad- 
journed to 1:30 p. m. in the afternoon 
in executive session. After hearing what 
the witness had to say, the subcommittee 
decided that it was not a matter that 
would tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person and went back into 
public session and authorized the report- 
ing of the proceedings of the executive 
session, This seemed very proper, in fact 
up to this point the proceedings of the 
subcommittee were exemplary in the 
concern shown for the spirit of the rule 
XI, paragraph 25 (m) of the House. 

However, all of this concern for the 
spirit of the rules of the House became a 
hollow mockery in light of what im- 
mediately followed in the public hear- 
ings. 

The counsel to the subcommittee, Mr. 
Robert W. Lishman, proceeded to call to 
the witness stand Mr. Francis X. Mc- 
Laughlin, the subcommittee attorney. 
Mr. McLaughlin, with the help of Joseph 
T. Conlon, assistant counsel to the sub- 
committee, then proceeded to outline the 
history of the East Boston Co, in its 
dealings with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Boston Stock 
Exchange, and the Federal district court 
in Boston, Mass. After this presumably 
factual account which on its face did not 
reveal even by innuendo preferred 
treatment on the part of the SEC ex- 
isted, Mr, Lishman asked the following 
question at page 1416 of the report of the 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversight: 

Mr. McLaughlin, are you aware of allega- 
tions made to the subcommittee respecting 
the influence of Mr. Bernard Goldfine in 
being able to obtain preferred treatment by 
the SEC and the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN., Yes, sir. 

Mr, LISHMAN. What did these allegations 
consist of? 

Mr. McLAvUGHLIN. With reference to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in the 
matters pending before it and in which Mr. 
Goldfine had an interest, it was alleged that 
Mr. Goldfine was able to obtain this treat- 
ment only because of his close friendship 
with Sherman Adams, assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Mr. LISHMAN. And with respect to the 
Federal Trade Commission, are you familiar 
with what those allegations consisted of? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LisHMAN. Will you please state them? 

Mr. McLaucHutn. That he was able to ob- 
tain the treatment that he did at the Federal 
Trade Commission also because of his friend- 
ship with Sherman Adams, the assistant to 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. LISHMAN. Now Mr. McLaughlin, did 
you undertake to verify whether those alle- 
gations had any substance? 

Mr. McLavcHutm. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. LisHMan, Will you describe some of 
the steps that you took to verify the accu- 
racy of these allegations? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McLaughlin then proceeded not to 
testify to any verification of the basic 
allegation to which he had been per- 
mitted to testify contrary to all rules of 
evidence against hearsay. He made no 
reference at all to the charge that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission—about which 
little or nothing had been said—had 
granted any preferential treatment to 
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Mr. Goldfine, or second, that anyone had 
interposed in any way to bring about the 
preferential treatment. Rather his tes- 
timony went to establish that Sherman 
Adams, the assistant to the President of 
the United States, about whom there was 
no evidence or even offer of proof of 
improper intervention had accepted hos- 
pitality on a rather large scale from Mr. 
Goldfine. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I must ob- 
ject to the language just used. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, wait a minute. Is the gentleman 
asking me to yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not asking the 
gentleman to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that the gentleman’s words be deleted 
from the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* * s * ° 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is 
very clear that this is a reflection on a 
committee of the House of a very serious 
type and, therefore, holds that the lan- 
guage is not parliamentary. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the language 
objected to be expunged from the RECORD 
and that the gentleman from Missouri 
be permitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has al- 
ready ruled. It is as clear to the Chair 
as anything in the world. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now, I do 
not know whether the subcommittee will 
be able to establish that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission gave preferential 
treatment to Mr. Goldfine. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Since he is going on 
with the discussion—he has just left the 
comments with reference to the action of 
the committee just referred to—and to 
the consideration. given when Miss 
Paperman was before the committee to 
which the gentleman referred. Now, if 
the gentleman will permit me to explain 
the purpose of developing the hearing 
and the testimony that the gentleman 
referred to, I think he would have a 
greater understanding of what hap- 
pened, and if the gentleman will permit 
me to do it at this point, since it was 
just referred to by him 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I was just 
wondering whether it would not be better 
to go through this record, and then the 
gentleman could refer to that and some 
other matters. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is why 
I took the extra time, so the gentleman 
would have an opportunity to explain 
this and other matters, 
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I do not know whether the subcom- 
mittee will be able to establish that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission or 
the Federal Trade Commission gave 
preferential treatment to Mr. Goldfine. 
I might state here that under the ruling 
of the Chair, Mr. Speaker, I shall modify 
my language; although I must state that 
the only purpose of bringing this out is 
to refer to specific language and specific 
actions, and I suppose if I cannot draw 
my own conclusions for the benefit of the 
House I will not be able to state exactly 
what those conclusions are. 

The SPEAKER. It is the duty of the 
Chair to protect the membership of the 
House and to see that the proceedings of 
the House are conducted under the Rules 
of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreciate 
that, Mr, Speaker; and I have no desire 
to violate the Rules of the House. In 
fact, my own judgment is, with all due 
respect to the Chair, that there is no way 
of bringing these matters out unless the 
conclusions to be drawn from what has 
occurred are stated. The point that I 
am making here is that the subcommit- 
tee does not establish this and whatever 
the intent of the committee has been, 
there has been the defamation of a pub- 
lic official. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely the 
reason why I asked the gentleman to 
yield to me so that I could explain what 
happened and then the gentleman would 
have a better understanding of the action 
of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Iappreciate 
that; but I wanted to have the whole 
statement in the Recorp and then the 
gentleman may properly explain what he 
has in mind. 

I do not know whether the subcom- 
mittee, if it does establish preferential 
treatment of Mr. Goldfine, will be able 
to establish that it was the result of any 
action on the part of any public official. 
But I know that if it does not, whatever 
the subcommittee’s intention, it will have 
brought about the gross defamation of a 
public official. 

I know on the face of the cursory state- 
ment that was adduced in the subcom- 
mittee hearings on the SEC case, it ap- 
pears that there was no lack of diligence 
on the part of the SEC in trying to bring 
the case against Goldfine’s company to 
trial, but if any delay exists, it was caused 
by the actions of the Federal judge in 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
should like to straighten the gentleman 
out on that point. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission testified before 
the committee this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course, 
this statement was prepared without 
knowledge of that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
wanted to straighten the gentleman out, 
so he will have his facts correct. This 
East Boston company which was owned 
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by Mr. Goldfine did not file form 10-K 
reports with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission from the years 1948 through, 
I believe, 1954, a 5-year period, as the law 
required. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
ee they were brought into court. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
admitted that the only action that it 
took during this period of 5 years to 
obtain compliance with the law was 
simply to write letters; and it was after 
5 years that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission decided finally to take some 
kind of action. 

May I say 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
this to the gentleman—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Per- 
mit me to go just a little further. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
was unable to show one other single 
instance where a company had received 
that type of treatment for a period of 
5 years. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am very 
happy that the subcommittee is now 
going into the area that I think they 
should have been in before they began 
in this other area. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask a 
question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Not at this 
point, not until I finish what I was just 
about to say, Mr. Speaker, to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, and then I shall 
yield for a question or a statement. 

I am glad the subcommittee is going 
into this area because in my judgment 
that is exactly the kind of thing that 
should have been investigated first. I 
might also say this in reference to the 
hearsay type of information that was 
put in the public record against a public 
official in this matter. Obviously, in 
the East Boston case, the 5 years to 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
now refers was during a time—at least 
a good bit of that time—when Sherman 
Adams was not the assistant to the 
President of the United States. 

In fact, I think we are referring to 
prosecutions that were started against 
the Goldfine company, the East Boston 
company, in Federal Court by the SEC 
back in 1954 and 1955. It is true you go 
back to 1948, I think it was, when they 
failed to file their return. 

Now I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
permit me, in view of the fact he con- 
tinues to use the statement that that is 
what the committee should have done at 
first and leaves an implication there that 
is not an actual fact so far as the record 
is concerned, to explain why it was neces- 
sary to do that? It might shed some 
light for the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me go 
ahead. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentlemen wants 
to proceed leaving an implication with- 
out knowing what the facts are. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, I am 
not going to leave it that way. I am go- 
ing to come back. I think it would be 
better procedure, if I can be the judge 
of this, to proceed and then yield to the 
gentleman for an opportunity to discuss 
this statement and other things. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I know the gentleman 
wants to be eminently fair. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am trying 
to, and also to put my statement in so 
the gentleman will know what I am 
charging him with. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman by his 
statement is inferring what the commit- 
tee has done, when if he would let me 
explain he would understand what it was 
and I think he would not be making these 
inferences. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman will have full opportunity to ex- 
plain that and several other points. 

I want to take these in order. 

If either of these two basic allegations 
fall for want of proof I repeat them, that 
preferential treatment was given by SEC 
or FTC or any other Federal agency to 
Mr. Goldfine and that a public official 
brought about this preferential treat- 
ment, then it does not make any differ- 
ence what the personal relationship be- 
tween Governor Adams and Mr. Goldfine 
was, That relationship would then be 
one only of a private nature. 

Now this has nothing to do with the 
question of good judgment on the part 
of a public official. In these times of 
scandalmongering—and I state we al- 
ways have scandalmongering—I believe 
it is very important that persons in pub- 
lic life have a regard not only for the 
substance of things, but for appear- 
ances. Favoritism exists to a large degree 
on appearances and for this reason I be- 
lieve it is important for all of us to wear 
our honor somewhat on our sleeves. It 
can be overdone. I dislike a prude or 
holier-than-thou fellow just as much as 
anyone. 

However, the issue I took the floor to 
discuss was the actions of this House 
subcommittee, which seems to me to be 
inexcusable. 

This subcommittee was not—and I use 
the word “was” although I had it written 
“is,” because if the subcommittee now 
is going into the question of what actu- 
ally was done by way of alleged favor- 
itism or not, then we are getting into 
the real issue in the case. This sub- 
committee is not following out the man- 
date of the Congress. Congress di- 
rected the parent committee of this sub- 
committee to make investigations and 
studies into the administration and en- 
forcement by departments and agencies 
of the Government of provisions of law 
relating to subjects which are within 
the jurisdiction of such committee. 
The jurisdiction of this committee is 
not Sherman Adams, the assistant to the 
President, but rather the SEC, the FTC, 
FCC, and other governmental depart- 
ments and agencies. The question the 
Congress asked this committee to look 
into was whether these agencies are be- 
ing administered according to law with- 
out favoritism or special consideration 
being given to a citizen or a group of 
citizens. Now as a Member of Congress, 
I would like to know at this stage, after 
all of this publicity on a collateral point, 
what evidence the subcommittee has 
adduced or plans to adduce to show that 
favoritism was granted by the SEC, FTC, 
or any other Federal agency to Mr. Gold- 
fine or anyone else. At the time of 
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writing this, there had been no evidence 
of favoritism shown Mr. Goldfine. In- 
deed the subcommittee apparently had 
not even bothered to go into the question 
of how the SEC routinely handles cases 
like the East Boston Co. case or how the 
FTC routinely handles cases involving 
mislabeling under the Wool Labeling 
Act. To establish favoritism it is neces- 
sary to point out a deviation from the 
normal procedures for handling a case 
which is not justified by the peculiarities 
of the case itself. What is the norm 
and what are the deviations from the 
norm is the information the Congress 
asked this subcommittee to find out. It 
may be that the normal procedure is 
faulty and if it is faulty the error could 
be in the basic legislation itself or in the 
administration of it. To move ahead 
with this investigation the Congress 
needs to know what the normal admin- 
istrative procedures have been. 

If this committee does not intend to 
do its job, but rather intends to con- 
tinue this campaign on these collateral 
issues which I have alleged, in my judg- 
ment, amount to defamation, I think it 
should be called sharply to task first by 
the full Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and if the full com- 
mittee fails in this responsibility then 
the House should take action. It is ex- 
actly this kind of procedure that brings 
the Congress into disrepute throughout 
the country. Not only is this subcom- 
mittee, in my judgment, not doing the 
job that needs to be done, it has brought 
the institution again, in my judgment, 
into disrepute by disregarding the rules 
of the House and permitting a committee 
of the House to be used as a forum in this 
fashion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I must 
object again and ask that those words be 
deleted. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to ask the gentleman before he does, just 
what language is he objecting to? 

Mr. HARRIS. To the charge that this 
committee is violating the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I cer- 
tainly do charge that and I think it is 
proper to charge such a thing if I have 
presented the evidence. How else are 
we going to present the case to the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. There is a long line 
of decisions holding that attention can- 
not be called on the floor of the House to 
proceedings in committees without ac- 
tion by the committee. The Chair has 
just been reading a decision by Mr. 
Speaker Gillett and the decision is very 
positive on that point. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in addressing myself to that, may I say 
I am unaware of such a rule and I would 
argue, if I may, in all propriety, that that 
rule, if it does exist, should be changed 
because how else will the House ever go 
into the functioning and actions of its 
committees? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a ques- 
tion for the Chair to determine. That is 
Buention. for the House to change the 

e. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, is it a rule or is it a ruling? If itis a 
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ruling of the Chair, then it is appropriate 
for the Chair to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. The precedents of the 
House are what the Chair goes by in most 
instances. There are many precedents 
and this Chair finds that the precedents 
of the House usually make mighty good 
sense. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But the 
Chair can change a precedent. That is 
why I am trying to present this matter. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair did not 
believe in the precedents of the House, 
then the Chair might be ready to do that, 
but this Chair is not disposed to over- 
turn the precedents of the House which 
the Chair thinks are very clear. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the Speaker will allow me just one 
brief moment to point out the reason 
why I think this is a precedent which 
should be overruled in the light of a 
specific case that is before us, which I 
think very appropriately should be dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House, and it is 
certainly better to discuss it on the floor 
of the House than in the newspapers, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask 
the Clerk to read a part of the ruling by 
Mr. Speaker Gillett. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Speaker ruled: “The Chair has always 
supposed that the main purpose of the rule 
forbidding the disclosure of what transpired 
in committees was to protect the member- 
ship of the committee so that discussions in 
the committee, where members were form- 
ing their opinions upon legislation, might 
be absolutely free and unembarrassed. 
Whereas, in this House men are making 
records, in a committee men ought to act 
with & consciousness that their attitude 
would not be published, so that they could 
consult and discuss with perfect freedom 
and the committee would have the first as 
well as the final judgment of all the members 
of the committee without fear of seeming 
inconsistent. The Chair has always supposed 
that was the real purpose, and it is extremely 
important that the members of the commit- 
tee should in its proceedings be mutually 
confidential. But the Chair in inspecting 
the decision finds that they go much further 
than that, and they hold not that simply 
what was said in the committee was confi- 
dential but that the records of the committee 
could not be quoted without the previous 
authorization of the committee.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been directing my attention only 
to what has transpired in public hearings 
of this committee. As a matter of fact, 
the gravamen of the charge that I am 
making lies in the other House rule, the 
one that I cited on this particular subject, 
and not what should have been consid- 
ered in executive session. This was dis- 
closed and it is common knowledge that 
this has been published throughout the 
country in the newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Those hearings have 
not been published by the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They are 
public hearings. 

The SPEAKER. They have not been 
reported to the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They have 
been made available to the public, Mr. 
Speaker, and the press has quoted them. 
Surely a Member of the House should 
have an equal privilege of discussing 
these matters which are so important to 
the House. 
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The SPEAKER. Anywhereʻexcept on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
think, with all due respect to the Speaker, 
that the floor of the House is the fairest 
place to discuss them, because then those 
who take exception have an opportunity 
of answering, whereas if it is through a 
press release they have no opportunity of 
answering. I will abide by the ruling, 
of course. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has made 
his ruling, and the Chair thinks it is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would ask 
unanimous consent to delete that portion 
of what I may have read that reflects, let 
us say—will the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas state just what part he did not think 
was appropriate? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say with the 
greatest respect to the gentleman from 
Missouri that I simply cannot sit here 
and listen to the gentleman accuse this 
committee and make charges and other 
accusations that the gentleman does not 
permit me to answer and state what the 
facts are. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will if this 
is the appropriate time. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman had 
not attempted to make such charges 
without knowing what the facts were, I 
think perhaps we could have a better 
understanding. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, the very purpose of 
my notifying the gentleman to be here 
was to give him this opportunity if he 
felt that I was making an improper state- 
ment, to give us some additional infor- 
mation that would throw light on the 
subject. I suggest we have reached this 
point. I would be glad to yield to the 
gentleman for his comments on that 
area where he thought that there was 
additional information to be added. He 
says a premise that I had suggested was 
inaccurate. I would be glad to yield at 
this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
been critical of the committee because 
of its handling of the matter with ref- 
erence to a witness before the committee 
by name of Miss Paperman, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
critical of that. Isaid I thought that was 
exemplary. I said I thought the way the 
gentleman’s committee handled that— 
and this is in public hearing, or was made 
public—I thought was exemplary because 
the committee had a proper regard for 
House rule 11-25 (m). When it was sug- 
gested that the evidence might tend to 
defame or degrade a person the commit- 
tee went into executive session, held that 
hearing and then decided that no one 
would be defamed or degraded by it and 
the committee went back into open ses- 
sion. 

Then under rule 25 (0) the committee 
made public what went on in the execu- 
tive session. Certainly I thought that 
was wholly proper. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely what 
I am trying to say, if the gentleman 
will permit me to make a statement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But you 
said I was critical of the committee’s 
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action in regard to Miss Paperman. I 
complimented the committee. 

I was critical of its action immediately 
following in permitting its own counsel 
to testify in public hearing, by hearsay 
evidence, on matters that tended to de- 
fame or degrade a citizen. That is what 
I criticized. 

Mr. HARRIS. And that is precisely 
what I am trying to get the gentleman 
to let me explain, the whole situation 
with regard to Miss Paperman before the 
committee. 

The facts were that the witness, Miss 
Paperman, came down under subpena to 
bring records with her. She was charged 
with the records of this particular com- 


pany. 
Siew CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. HARRIS. The witness defied the 
committee. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think that 
is a little strong. 

Mr. HARRIS. No; I am telling the 
gentleman what the facts are. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. I have read 
the record, and I would not call that 
necessarily defiance. She said that it 
would take time to produce these records. 
The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman having 
read the record may know more about 
it than we who were there. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. All I know 
is what I read in the record of those 
proceedings. 

Mr. HARRIS. She refused to honor 
the subpena of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think 
again the gentleman is overstating it, but 
he can draw that conclusion. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is stat- 
ing the fact. When she refused to honor 
she gave a statement why she would not 
honor the subpena. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Why she 
could not under the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRIS. Why she would not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Could not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Consequently, with her 
lawyer advising her, the committee was 
fully aware that a record was being 
made; that the committee on behalf of 
the Congress insisted that we have the 
information we thought we were entitled 
to; then that record would be carried 
to the courts and the committee felt it 
absolutely necessary that relevancy be 
shown for that information. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I ask 
the gentleman on that point, why was not 
that statement then put in the record? 

Mr. HARRIS. That statement was 
put in the record. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman cite me the page in the record 
where this appears? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
read the record it will show that it was 
put in the record; therefore the com- 
mittee found it necessary to put the staff 
members on to make a record as to the 
information that the committee was en- 
titled to have, and that it was relevant 
and pertinent to the investigation. They 
were the only witnesses that we had to 
make the record show that it was rele- 
vant. In order to show it was relevant, 
this forced the committee to put the in- 
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formation in the record at that time. 
That is the reason for it, that was the 
purpose. Had not the witness herself 
at that time refused to honor the sub- 
pena, why, then, it would not have been 
necessary at that particular time to have 
put this information in the record and 
make it public, as we did. Consequently, 
I might say to the gentleman in follow- 
ing that up with the lawyer and Miss 
Paperman there, the committee only 
sought information that was relevant 
and pertinent to this investigation. 
They came in and presented the infor- 
mation which we have now. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman, if he is hinging his case 
on that, the record should speak for it- 
self. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not basing my 
case on that. I am telling the gentle- 
man why it is necessary to make a record 
of the things that the gentleman com- 
plains about. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I regret to 
say that my reading of the record will 
not substantiate that point of view. A 
reading of this record will show Miss 
Paperman was willing to honor the 
subpena but requested time in order to 
get this material together; therefore she 
was not in contempt, as the gentleman 
might suggest the witness would be in 
contempt if she failed to comply. There 
was not a refusal to comply but an ex- 
planation of the difficulties in being able 
to comply. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
read the entire record he will find it 
was necessary to order the witness to 
come back a week later. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have read 
the record and I am disturbed that the 
gentleman has followed that procedure. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say this: This 
committee feels it is entitled to infor- 
mation that we believe is pertinent to 
this investigation. As I said to Gover- 
nor Adams when he was before us, not 
because of his relationship with Mr. 
Goldfine, not because these hotel bills 
were paid, not because there was a 
vicuna coat, not because there was a 
rug, but the results or the effect it may 
have had on decisions of regulatory 
agencies which come within the juris- 
diction of this committee. I submit 
this committee has followed that rule. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will ask 
the gentleman if he does not think the 
real and proper way to proceed in this 
matter would have been to establish first 
that favoritism was accorded and that 
there had been a deviation on the part 
of the SEC or any other Federal agency 
that was outside of normal procedures? 
This committee is now going into that, 
but that is what should have been done 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee could 
not show that without having the rec- 
ords, and that is precisely what the com- 
mittee was doing in obtaining the rec- 
ords when the record was made that the 
gentleman complains of. I think that 
is the distinction in what the gentleman 
is presenting to the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me re- 
fer to the allegations which appear in 
the record to which I referred, wherein 
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Mr. Lishman asked to proceed with re- 
spect to the case before the Federal 
‘Trade Commission, I quote: 
hs you familiar with those allegations? 
es. 


Will you state them? 

Who made these allegations? 

Mr. McLavGHuin. Sir, the allegations in 
part were made by John Fox of Boston, Mass. 
I will say in the course of the investigation 
information was obtained from employees of 
the Federal Trade Commission who were 
present at the time of the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Goldfine and Mr. Sherman Adams. 


I will say to the gentleman that if the 
committee had proceeded in a proper 
manner, it would have established these 
allegations first; and it would have done 
so, I might state, under the rules of the 
House, in executive session before it pro- 
ceeded to the other matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. How is the committee 
going to be able to establish those facts 
without obtaining the records which we 
were seeking? I know the gentleman is 
a good lawyer and I know he knows how 
to try a lawsuit. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
hope so. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the gentleman 
knows it is necessary for the committee 
to obtain records on which to base its 
findings. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. These alle- 
gations that I have referred to are not 
dependent on any records. They are de- 
pendent upon the statement of the gen- 
tleman, Mr. John Fox, and the state- 
ment of some unidentified people in the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does not the gentleman 
know it is the duty and responsibility of 
the committee to make investigations 
and obtain whatever records would be 
pertinent to it to determine whether or 
not those allegations were true, and does 
not the gentleman know that that is the 
procedure and the only way that it can 
a Sas Iam sure the gentleman knows 

a 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will say 
that the gentleman is a good lawyer, and 
in establishing a case, especially a crimi- 
nal case, you would, first, have to estab- 
lish the corpus delicti before you go ahead 
with the other collateral evidence. And 
what in essence I have been saying is that 
this committee did not establish the 
corpus delicti first, and to this day they 
have not established it. And yet we have 
seen a situation result throughout this 
country where the newspapers and radio 
and television have been filled with this 
one aspect of the case which is only col- 
lateral and is not the real issue before 
the committee. 

If the subcommittee had proceeded 
properly it would have considered these 
very serious matters in executive session. 
In doing so it would have served the 
function of the court in determining 
whether a subpena should be issued or 
not. The gravamen of the offense in ~ 
this instance is the corpus delicti which 
is the alleged existence of favoritism and 
whether or not this individual brought 
about this favoritism. In investigating 
these charges the subcommittee would 
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have sought real evidence rather than 
resort to hearsay testimony to establish 
the proof of these charges and then it 
would have been proper to then consider 
these collateral matters. I will say to 
the gentleman that the opposite was 
done. Whether or not this procedure 
was a mistake, the net result has been 
that a committee of Congress has 
brought about this situation throughout 
the country, and, yet, to this date it has 
not established the gravamen of the 
charge. 

The main subject matter of this com- 
mittee’s mandate from the Congress was 
to go into the operation of these agen- 
cies, not into the operation of Governor 
Adams or any other individual. It was 
to find out if there had been favoritism 
in any of these areas. 

Those who would like to see the name 
of politician receive the honor it should 
receive must remember that every time 
they loosely attack the integrity of 
another person in politics they are 
damaging the reputation of their own 
profession and worst of all they are 
attacking the very foundation of repre- 
sentative government. 

Regrettably members in both political 
parties have been guilty of these tech- 
niques. It is so much easier to attack 
the motives or the integrity of an op- 
ponent or an opposing party than the 
arguments or facts which are presented. 
But it is facts and arguments that make 
up 99 percent of public issues, 

I publicly have defended the Congress 
against the implications of the Watkins 
case—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
21, 1958, pages 9261 through 9263— 
because I felt that although there might 
be some justification for criticism to be 
directed against the actions of the Con- 
gress the only remedy against abuse lay 
in the self-discipline of the Members of 
Congress. It certainly did not lie in the 
hands of the Supreme Court, a coequal 
branch of the Government. 

House rule XI, paragraph 25 (m), was 
adopted to a large degree because of the 
criticisms directed against the handling 
of witnesses before the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Even though the 
rule was adopted primarily to protect 
those accused of Communist activities, 
surely its principle should be used to 
protect all citizens, not just Communists 
and former Communists, and it should 
include Republicans, I say to my Demo- 
cratic friends who control the machinery 
of the Congress and its committees. 

I think it is important that action be 
taken reprimanding the Oversight Sub- 
committee for its actions in this in- 
stant case and directing it to abide by 
the rules of the House and go about the 
business the House directed its parent 
committee to handle. I think the rules 
of the House are essentially good rules— 
the power of discretion must be vested 
in the committee itself but in turn the 
members of the committee, whichever 
party they may be a member of or what- 
ever their views on a particular issue 
may be, must exercise good judgment 
and self-restraint. 

Now just a few closing remarks to 
bring this matter at hand into balance. 
I would say to my Democratic friends 
who are so intent on publicly smearing 
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this administration. Remember you do 
the cause of representative government 
a great disservice unless you exercise 
restraint. Even when good cause exists 
for exposure and regrettably many times 
it does, through the exposure good gov- 
ernment suffers some. The good bal- 
ances out the evil only because good 
government cannot survive if corrup- 
tion is not called sharply to account. 
So it is important that good cause exist. 
I do not believe partisan advantage is 
good cause. 

When I first came to the Congress in 
1951 I had a great deal to say on the 
subject of corruption. I will cite a few 
references: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 97, part 1, page 2431; volume 97, 
part 2, pages 2431, 2634, 2828, so that 
anyone interested may read what I then 
said. 

Any thoughts lurking in the minds of 
my Democratic friends that the situa- 
tion today is anywhere comparable to 
what it was then should reread their 
history. The citations I have given will 
help somewhat in this review. For the 
sake of good government, let us let these 
things that are past be past. For the 
present, let the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight go ahead and stick to its knitting. 
If there has been favoritism, let us get it 
out in the open, once it has been properly 
established, so that we can eliminate it 
either through changing our laws, if that 
seems to be what is the matter, or by 
changing personnel, if that seems to be 
the difficulty. Certainly by vigorous 
prosecution in the Justice Department 
if our laws so provide. But let us lay off 
the smear campaigning. That can only 
result in damage to all of us in public 
life and to the society to which we are 
responsible. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I 
shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the first place, as 
a Member of the House I certainly be- 
lieve that every Member should have 
the right, the privilege, and the oppor- 
tunity to express his own views on a 
matter of this kind or on any other issue 
that we may have before us. The gen- 
tleman is entitled to his views from the 
information that he has. But I respect- 
fully submit, from the way the gen- 
tleman has expressed himself in his 
closing statement of his speech, that if 
Le were familiar with all the facts and 
circumstances and the committee activ- 
ity, as well as the record of this com- 
mittee, I do not think he could afford to 
come to the floor of this House and crit- 
icize the committee as he has done this 
afternoon. 

I accept the gentleman’s criticism, so 
far as I am concerned, but respectfully 
differ from the conclusions that he has 
drawn. This committee, in my humble 
opinion, has not engaged in any smear 
campaign at all. We, as Members of 
this Congress, have tried diligently to 
make this a nonpartisan investigation. 
We have tried, to the best of our ability, 
to approach this matter in an objective 
manner. We have crossed some party 
lines. Just because there might be 
Democrats involved—the gentleman was 
talking about Republicans—as there was 
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in connection with the case in Miami, 
Fla., the same rule that we applied at 
that time should apply if we should 
happen to get a Republican involved, 
too. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think so. 
I think the gentleman would do well if 
he and the committee would reread the 
rule in regard to executive sessions and 
the reasons behind it and why the Con- 
gress adopted it. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman has 
read the record and read it carefully, 
he will find that rule is quoted verbatim 
not one time but many times in the 
record from the outset when I took over 
the chairmanship. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
record of June 10 should be published, 
as it will be, I know, but it should be 
published at this point so that anyone 
can read that record. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a public record. 
Everyone who wants it is entitled to 
have it for his own benefit. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The Speak- 
er announced it was not a public rec- 
ord. Nevertheless, I think it would be 
of value, because it should be published 
widely, so that the public would have a 
correct report of the matter. The is- 
sues we are discussing are based on that 
record. That is all I am directing my 
attention to. I think the statements I 
have made and those I have had to with- 
draw only because of the rule of the 
House, will be substantiated by anyone’s 
reading that record. 

I have said in here I do not know 
what the future brings. All I say is that 
this subcommittee has put the cart be- 
fore the horse and instead of establish- 
ing the case in the manner this Congress 
directed it to do and then bringing in 
the collateral facts and tieing in the 
pieces—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As soon as 
I have finished this statement. 

It started the other thing first, the as- 
pect of the case that involved the repu- 
tation of a public servant. It started that 
first before it established what should 
have been established first, that is, had 
there been favoritism accorded in any 
other Federal bureaus to any particu- 
lar individual? That is the issue, and I 
am glad to learn that your subcommittee 
is now going into this aspect. I hope you 
stick to that and that in future cases you 
start out that way and then bring in the 
other cases where you have found favor- 
itism. Let us get on with the job, but 
let the task be done properly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield in his stark statement which the 
gentleman now speaking will accept but 
cannot agree to? What the gentleman 
cannot seemingly understand and see 
through is the fact we had a witness that 
had information that was necessary for 
the committee to have in order to es- 
tablish what he said the committee 
should have, who defied the committee 
and failed to honor the subpena. We 
had to use this method to establish the 
record in order to make it relevant. We 
proceeded from there to get the infor- 
mation. We have the information today, 
and I hope that will be sufficient to show 
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that the committee knew nothing at that 
time to present to the American public 
to show what has been happening in 
some of these agencies. If the gentle- 
man is going to criticize the committee 
for going into the operation and admin- 
istration of these agencies—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Where it has been 
clearly shown they have not been carry- 
ing out their duties in many instances 
and administering these laws as the Con- 
gress intended, if that is the position he 
takes he does it on his own. My con- 
science is clear. We have been charged 
with a lot of other things. I have been 
charged with whitewashing many times, 
not one, but many. I have been charged 
with not vigorously prosecuting this in- 
vestigation. I have been charged with 
going too far. I think I know a little bit 
about American jurisprudence. I think I 
know a little bit about investigations. I 
believe in my own heart we have ap- 
proached this from an objective stand- 
point to get the facts. The facts are 
what we are after, to get the facts and 
expose them so the American people will 
know what is going on. We have done 
that, and the American people know 
what has been going on. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is now beginning to reveal what I 
thought was the intention of the sub- 
committee, which was exposure before 
the case was proved. I am sorry to hear 
that. 

Mr HARRIS. The gentleman is in 
error. I did not say anything like that 
and I object to the gentleman making 
such an accusation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let the 
words stand for what they are. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would certainly be 
glad to do that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. And I also 
say this: That the record of this hear- 
ing of June 10, 1958, is here for anyone 
to review as to whether or not the ex- 
cuse, and I regard it as an excuse that 
the gentleman from Arkansas has given 
as to why they did not go into executive 
session and why they did not establish 
the gravamen of this offense—alleged 
offense—it just does not hold up in the 
light of this record. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to say this 
for the future, for the future Congresses 
or for the future of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am sorry 
I cannot yield to the gentleman at this 
point. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is in- 
terested in that I am sure for the future 
of the committee. I am sure he would 
be interested in that; would he not? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I cannot 
yield at this point until I finish this 
statement, then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. I will yield as soon as I have 
finished. 

I, along with many of the Members of 
this House, voted for this committee to 
have this authority. I think it is very 
important that we always look into these 
things. I have urged that this subcom- 
mittee go ahead with its work and bring 
out favoritism, if it exists, and correct 
our laws if that is the trouble, and 
change the present law if that is the 
trouble, but let us do it in an orderly 
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fashion in a way that conforms to the 
rules of the House. We must respect 
the rules and that is the issue here. Now 
what comes out of this investigation I 
do not know. I conclude by saying that 
this subcommittee having gone ahead 
and brought out this matter, if they do 
not establish the gravamen of the of- 
fense, has wittingly or unwittingly 
brought about a defamation of an 
American citizen. That is what, I think, 
we all want to avoid. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as far as 
domestic policy is concerned, no subject 
is of greater interest to the American 
people than the functioning of our social 
security system. Indeed, it is of such 
importance that I repeat here the views 
which I recently submitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee who are holding 
hearings on this legislation. 

Since 1954 there has been no liberal- 
ization of benefits to adjust pensions of 
retired persons under the old-age and 
retirement system in line with the in- 
creased cost of living. The Congress 
has fulfilled its obligation to its Federal 
civilian and military employees by ad- 
justing their rates of pay to meet the 
higher cost of living. Also, there has 
been some recognition of the lower pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in the in- 
creases established in pensions in some 
of our retirement programs. But I be- 
lieve liberalization of social security now 
should have priority. 

All of us recognize, I am sure, the need 
for considerable improvement in our 
social security program. At the same 
time, it must also be recognized that at 
this stage of this session of Congress 
there is hardly time for any extensive 
overhauling. If we are to be realistic, 
if we are to direct ourselves to legisla- 
tion that can be approved before ad- 
journment, we must be selective and 
concentrate on the most pressing issues. 

On the basis of such an approach I 
should like to urge action in three main 
areas: 

First. Liberalization of the benefit 
structure. 

Second. A higher limit on outside 
earnings for retired persons. 

Third. An earlier retirement age. 

In calling attention to these proposed 
changes, I want to make it clear that 
they should be considered within the 
framework of a sound actuarial basis 
with an adequate reserve fund insofar 
as the old age and survivors insurance 
fund is concerned. Such a policy has 
been the foundation of our social secu- 
rity system since it was enacted, and I 
am sure that the overwhelming majority 
of the American people firmly support 
the continuation of this policy. 

LIBERALIZATION OF BENEFITS 

It is common knowledge that the 
monthly benefit check received by mil- 
lions of elderly citizens is pitifully in- 
adequate. In my files—as in the files of 
the average Congressman—are dozens 
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of letters from older persons who find it 
impossible to stretch their incomes and 
pensions to meet the increased cost of 
living and growing inflation. It seems 
highly desirable that there be an overall 
adjustment in benefits if the millions of 
people on the social security rolls are 
to enjoy retirement on the basis of ob- 
jectives of this program. 

A recent nationwide study from the 
University of California compared the 
amount of income received by older per- 
sons with careful estimates of the cost of 
living. The conclusion reached by the 
California scientists is that almost one- 
half of our older couples and about 
three-fourths of our older individuals do 
not have enough income to live ct a 
minimum standard of health and de- 
cency. 

While we cannot hope to resolve a 
problem of this magnitude overnight, we 
should and can take a number of steps 
= the direction of improving the situa- 

on. 

My first recommendation is that cash 
benefits be increased by at least 10 per- 
cent across the board. In this connec- 
tion I want to emphasize the importance 
of such a cost-of-living increase for per- 
sons now on the retirement rolls. The 
value of their existing benefits has 
shrunk by the inflationary movement of 
recent years and certainly there is every 
justification for correcting a condition 
for which these senior citizens are not 
responsible, 

Another meritorious proposal is to 
bring up to date the relationship be- 
tween current wage levels and benefits. 
The present relationship is far out of 
joint as a result of the substantial up- 
ward movement of earnings in recent 
years. There is substantial reason, it 
seems to me, for expanding the taxable 
wage base from $4,200 to $6,000. This 
change has the endorsement of wage- 
earners groups generally and certainly is 
in line with the fundamental principle, 
enunciated when social security was 
adopted, that there should be a realistic 
relationship between the earnings of a 
worker and his retirement income. 

The increase in the wage base would 
mean a substantial upward revision in 
future benefits. Maximum benefits 
would go up from $200 to $305 a month. 
The maximum individual benefit would 
become $151.80 instead of $108.50 a 
month. Thus, benefit payments would 
be brought more clearly into line with 
the increased salaries and living costs 
now prevailing. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
increased income for the social security 
fund from the larger wage base would 
probably help to finance other improve- 
ments, 

LIMIT ON OUTSIDE EARNINGS 


Another proposal that deserves favor- 
able consideration is an increase in the 
amount which social security recipients 
are allowed to earn and still receive their 
full benefit. 

Under present Jaw, annuitants are 
permitted to earn only a maximum of 
$1,200 a year. This means that the 
average retired worker who draws the 
average benefit—which at the end of 
1956 was about $63 a month, or $758 a 
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year—is held to less than $2,000 a year 
in combined benefits and earnings. 
Such a restriction, I maintain, does not 
reflect wise governmental policy. 

I would urge that the present limit on 
outside earnings be increased to at least 
$1,800. ‘This would afford some immedi- 
ate relief to those who must try to sup- 
plement their benefits by obtaining addi- 
tional wage income. 

An increase in the ceiling to $1,800, I 
am told, could be made at a cost of only 
0.33 percent of payroll on a level premium 
basis. The effect on the old-age and 
survivors trust fund of such a change is 
so moderate that it could be absorbed 
without any strain. 


LOWER RETIREMENT AGE 


There is widespread support for an 
earlier retirement age, especially for 
women. Such a change is timely and de- 
serves the consideration of the Congress. 
Let me reiterate my position, however, 
that this important question must be 
considered and resolved on the basis of 
sound actuarial policy. 

Under the present law, age require- 
ments are 65 for men and 62 for women, 
although the latter must accept reduced 
benefits if they take advantage of their 
earlier eligibility age. I would like to 
indicate some of the compelling argu- 
ments which establish a case for lower- 
ing these requirements. 

Many workers would prefer to retire 
at an earlier age and are financially 
able to do so if they could include social 
security income. They should be given 
such an opportunity. They are entitled 
to enjoy a few years of leisure after many 
years of hard work. 

Another consideration which strongly 
supports the need for earlier retirement 
is the problem of workers in poor health. 
Under present circumstances they must 
Struggle to work in their last years be- 
cause they cannot afford to retire. These 
workers face bitter hardships before they 
can take advantage of their social secu- 
rity benefits. In many instances, the 
struggle to keep going to reach the 
promised goal may result in premature 
death and no retirement. 

Not the least of the benefits to be de- 
rived from an earlier retirement age is its 
relationship to the attainment of full 
employment. One of the characteristics 
of the unempioyed at present is that 
younger workers have been most 
heavily affected. This condition, of 
course, is a consequence of the fact that 
in manufacturing industries older work- 
ers are generally protected by seniority 
provisions. If, however, more of the old- 
er working people can be induced to re- 
tire, more vacancies will be provided for 
the younger men and women who need 
employment, 

Finally, I strongly favor the proposi- 
tion that women should have a retire- 
ment age lower than that of men. In 
most instances women are some years 
younger than their husbands. This cus- 
tomary differential acts as a deterrent to 
the retirement of men when they reach 
their eligibility age, because benefits are 
not adequate to support a family until 
the wife has reached her eligibility age. 
Moreover, women thrown upon their own 
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resources late in life, through widowhood 
or otherwise, find it difficult to obtain 
employment; they should have the op- 
portunity, it seems to me, at an age less 
than 62, to retire on such social security 
benefits as they or their deceased hus- 
bands have earned. 
CONCLUSION 


These proposals represent my attempt 
to meet the areas of greatest need 
through legislation in the remaining 
weeks of this session. My proposals are 
aimed primarily at giving to the older 
people some of the relief to which they 
are entitled, and toward providing for 
American workers benefits more in keep- 
ing with current wage levels and the 
American standard of living. 

We have a serious obligation to our 
senior citizens, as well as to those looking 
forward to retirement, and it is my 
strong hope that the Congress will dis- 
charge this obligation by enacting legis- 
lation before Congress adjourns. 


DAR PANAMA CANAL RESOLUTION: 
ATTACKED AND DEFENDED 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, concerning 
my recent addresses on Panama Canal 
problems, I bring to the attention of the 
Congress some correspondence that has 
taken place between the Women of the 
Pan-American Roundtable of Panama 
and the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. This corre- 
spondence, which is self-explanatory, I 
include as parts of these remarks. 

It is to be noted that the Women of 
the Pan-American Roundtable in Pana- 
ma took exception to the resolution on 
the Panama Canal adopted by the 67th 
Continental Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in which the 
latter approved House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 205, now pending. This concur- 
rent resolution sets forth a clear-cut 
declaration on United States sovereignty 
rights with respect to the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal. 

The responsive letter of the DAR is 
admirable in its brief discussion of these 
rights and is invested with a fine spirit 
of kindness and understanding. Believ- 
ing as I do, that the National Society, 
DAR, acted with the highest motives of 
patriotism and informed judgment, Iam 
grateful for this manifestation. 

In conclusion, it may be said that DAR 
organizations, both national and State, 
have been throughout the years splen- 
didly militant, and patriotic. In these 
fields they have been leaders and not fol- 
lowers. Moreover, they have never hesi- 
tated to take a stsnd on questions 
affecting the welfare of our Nation or 
the world at large. 

The indicated correspondence follows, 
together with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 205, 85th Congress, of which I am 
the author. 


June 24 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1958. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As you may re- 
call, the 67th Continental Congress, National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, April 14-18, 1958, adopted a resolution 
strongly supporting House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 205, 85th Congress, introduced by you 
during the first session of the present Con- 
gress. This action by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution evoked a protest by the 
Women of the Pan-American Roundtable of 
Panama, dated April 18, 1958, to which we 
replied on June 18, 1958. 

In order that you may have this exchange 
of correspondence concerning the Isthmian 
Canal policy of the United States for your 
information and for such other use, if any, 
which you may care to make of it, we enclose 
copies of the indicated DAR resolution and 
letters. 

May I take this opportunity, Congressman 
FLoop, to commend you for the extraordi- 
narily able presentations you have made to 
the Congress and the Nation on the vitally 
important question of Panama Canal sover- 
eignty. Your splendid addresses have been 
a source of great inspiration among our 
members, not only in Pennsylvania, but also 
throughout the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary BARCLAY ERB 
(Mrs. Ray L. Erb). 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SIXTY-SEVENTH 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, NATIONAL GOCIETY, 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

APRIL 14-18, 1958 


PANAMA CANAL 


Whereas widespread propaganda of Com- 
munist origin has been, and still is, aimed 
at the internationalization of the Panama 
Canal and the wresting of its ownership and 
control from the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas radical elements in the Republic 
of Panama are carrying on active and highly 
provocative propaganda on behalf of fan- 
tastic demands for (a) further, and impossi- 
ble annuity and other benefits, and (b) the 
impairment and practical destruction of the 
absolute and exclusive sovereignty, in per- 
petuity, of the United States of America 
over the constitutionally acquired territory 
of the Canal Zone, and over the Panama 
Canal, constructed at the expense of the 
American taxpayer and maintained and 
operated by the United States of America on 
terms of equality for all nations as required 
by treaty; and 

Whereas these sinister and demagogic 
agitations have, as their purpose, the liqui- 
dation or fatal weakening of such sover- 
eignty, altogether indispensable for the 
maintenance, operation, and protection of 
the canal, and this without the slightest 
suggestion of reimbursement to the United 
States of America for its vast investment 
in the canal enterprise: Be it 

Resolved, That the 67th Congress, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution respectfully, but most earnestly, 
urge upon the Congress of the United 
States of America the prompt passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 205, now 
pending, which has for its purpose the re- 
affirmation of the complete and exclusive 
sovereignty in perpetuity of the United 
States of America over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal in accord with basic treaty 
agreements. 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, 
April 18, 1958. 
To the DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION, 

Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

MespamMes: The local press has recently ine 
formed the citizens of this country of a peti- 
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tion, supposedly addressed by you to your 
Government, to the effect that it [the United 
States Government] should, once and for 
all, state absolute sovereignty of the United 
States in the Panama Canal Zone. 

The effect of this news item has been not 
only one of producing profound amazement 
among the people who are well informed 
about the relations between our countries, 
but also of provoking a state of alarm in the 
public opinion in general. 

We—the Women of the Pan-American 
Roundtable of Panama—who are a part of 
that public opinion and who also regard 
ourselves as belonging to the group of per- 
sons who are students of inter-American 
relations, have been doubly surprised by 
your attitude and are especially concerned 
as to the consequences that may derive 
therefrom. 

You know full well that the subject of 
absolute sovereignty of the United States in 
the Panama Canal Zone is a unilateral in- 
terpretation, which the Government of your 
country has from 1903 to date cared to give 
to articles II and III of the Canal Conven- 
tion, especially to article III which provides 
that “the Republic of Panama grants the 
United States of America all rights, power, 
and authority in the zone, mentioned and 
described in article II of this convention, 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters, mentioned and described in said 
article II, which the United States of Amer- 
ica would exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territory in which said lands and 
waters are situated, with the total exclusion 
of the Republic of Panama, in the exercise 
of those rights, power, and authority.” 

And you also know that the criterion of 
the Republic of Panama in this respect has, 
since the beginning of the negotiations, 
been persistently contrary to that inter- 
pretation; that is to say, our country has 
held that, if it is true that article II of the 
convention confers upon the United States 
the use, occupation, and control of a zone 
of land, and of land covered by water, that 
right of use is limited precisely to the five 
purposes which are mentioned therein, 
namely, “for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of said 
enterprise”; and that Panama has not there- 
by relinquished the right of use and enjoy- 
ment of the zone in connection with other 
activities not included in those mentioned. 
“And it may therefore enjoy, jointly with 
the United States, the right to use the 
zone as its own territory, provided that by 
so doing the functioning and operation of 
the canal will not be disturbed.” 

The criterion of [intrepretation by] 
neither of the contracting parties has 
changed regarding this point from 1903 to 
date; that is to say, in more than half a 
century of relations and negotiations. And 
throughout that period the United States of 
America has respected the criterion of Pan- 
ama, and has not tried to take by force that 
which in law and justice does not belong 
to it. On the contrary, a modus operandi 
of collaboration and mutual understanding 
has developed along with that convention, 
which serves as an indication of the har- 
monious human relations of good-neighbor- 
liness between these two civilized peoples. 

Well, then. That which precisely worries 
us Women of the Pan-American Roundtable 
and makes our hearts heavy with appre- 
hension is the fact that it should have been 
precisely an organization of distinguished 
women to suggest, during the present period 
of trial for the democracies of the world, 
an attitude and method so at variance with 
the universal principles of a genuine democ- 
racy. If your petition is heeded by your 
Government, the Free World would be con- 
fronted by the clearest evidence of a state 
of mind of the American people, and of a 
state of potential weakness which no one as 
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yet dared to accept as real. Because it is a 
fact that the United States democracy has 
attracted to itself the inquisitive glances of 
the entire Free World ever since the first tests 
in space by the Russians. It [United States 
democracy] is being observed, it is being 
studied, it hinges on the slightest reaction 
to world events. Any step in the wrong 
direction, any sign of weakness, would de- 
stroy the faith and trust which the Free 
World has vested in the world's richest na- 
tion in material resources, and the most 
valiant nation as to spiritual achievements. 

Are you sure, distinguished Daughters of 
the American Revolution, that, by your pe- 
tition to the Government of your country, 
you may not be weakening the cause of 
democracy and that you may not be en- 
dangering the prestige of your democracy, 
your tradition as a people loving freedom 
and respecting human dignity? 

In the name of tranquillity in the Free 
World and because of the prestige of the 
land of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, 
we are making this appeal to your pru- 
dence. 

For the Women of the Pan-American 
Roundtable of Panama: 

Dr. ELSA MERCADO, 
Chairman. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1958. 
Dr. ELSA MERCADO, 

President, Women of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Roundtable of Panama, Panama, 
Republic of Panama, 

Dear D2. Mercapo: Your letter of April 18, 
1958, with respect to the resolution of the 
67th Continental Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution concerning the 
Panama Canal was read with the greatest in- 
terest. Though a comprehensive reply to 
the questions raised by you would be too long 
for a letter, some important angles should be 
stressed. 

You must realize that the United States 
would never have undertaken the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal except for 
the express grant of exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone for these purposes, It 
was undoubtedly recognized by the 1903 
treatymakers, both Panamanian and North 
American, that divided jurisdiction would be 
& continuing cause of controversy. It was 
to obviate such a situation that complete 
and exclusive sovereignty provisions in favor 
of the United States were written into the 
1903 treaty, 

Under these provisions and in harmony 
with their clear meaning, the United States 
undertook with great success the construc- 
tion of the canal and ever since has con- 
tinued to operate and maintain it, with like 
success. If the 1903 treatymakers had in- 
sisted on inclusion of provisions for joint 
sovereignty, the United States would never 
have accepted the treaty nor undertaken the 
vast project. Moreover, the United States 
treatymakers would never have risked the 
money of its taxpayers unless Panama had 
granted in perpetuity free and unhampered 
action in these matters, 

Now, dear Madame President, in all this 
there was no policy or desire to injure the 
Government or people of Panama. It was 
solely for the paramount purpose of con- 
structing the great waterway and for its sub- 
sequent maintenance and operation for the 
benefit of both Panama and the United 
States, and the world at large. 

Do you not know that if the security of 
the Panama Canal enterprise had not been 
thus grounded that the Isthmian venture 
would have been located at Nicaragua or at 
some other point? Do you not realize that 
if the Panama Canal or its management, in 
whole or in part, ever becomes a political 
asset to Panama, its operation and mainte- 
mance would be greatly hampered or im- 
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paired with tragic results to your own coun= 
try, the United States, and all other nations? 
Further than this, do you not also realize 
that except for the Panama Canal enter- 
prise, Panama would never have survived as 
a free and independent state, and would un- 
doubtedly have been reoccupied by Co- 
lombia? 

In view of these realistic conditions and 
considerations, it does seem most unwise 
that your fine organization, for purely sen- 
timental and unrealistic ideas, should insist 
upon illusory claims of sovereignty with re- 
spect to the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

Undoubtedly, the recent most sad and 
tragic events in Panama, precipitated by stu- 
dents, furnish the strongest evidence of the 
wisdom of the 1903 treatymakers for includ- 
ing the already-mentioned sovereignty pro- 
visions in perpetuity, for they provide the 
conditions of stability that are indispensa- 
ble for the success of the enterprise. 

The Panama Canal has brought benefits 
of outstanding character to Panama and its 
people; and these benefits will grow with 
the years. The people of the United States, 
ever since they undertook to build the canal, 
have entertained the deepest affection for 
Panama and its people. Never has there 
been any movement in the United States to 
organize hostility against Panama or its peo- 
ple because of matters of difference between 
the two countries. 

We believe that our Government has been 
fully generous in its dealings with Panama 
and we deplore any organized effort by radi- 
cal groups in your country, which may well 
bear some taint of communism, to incite the 
hatred of the United States and its citizens 
through insistent demonstrations and propa- 
ganda. 

We consider that four recent addresses in 
the Congress, on March 26, April 2, June 9, 
and June 17, 1958, by Representative DANIEL 
J. Fuoop, of Pennsylvania, adequately cover 
the sovereignty question, and enclose copies 
for you. We feel, too, that when the people 
of both Panama and the United States learn 
more of the history of the Panama Canal 
that there will be better understanding. 

Finally, Madame President, we must not 
be enemies but must be, and ever remain, 
friends. With assurances of our highest re- 
spect and esteem, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary BARCLAY ERB 
Mrs. Ray L. Erb. 


House Concurrent Resolution 205 


Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the sur- 
render, by the United States, without reim- 
bursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other interna- 
tional organization for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and 

Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; and 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated, and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements and 
agreements, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the ship- 
ping of the entire world; and, in consequence 
of which, with respect to the canal and the 
Canal Zone, every just and equitable consid- 
eration favors the continuance of the United 
States in the exercise of all the rights and 
authority by treaty provided, and in the dis- 
charge of the duties by treaty imposed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that the 
United States should not, in any wise, sur- 
render to any other government or authority 
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its jurisdiction over, and control of, the 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, man- 
agement, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions; and that (2) 
it is to the best interests—not only of the 
United States, but, as well, of all nations and 
peoples—that all the powers, duties, author- 
ity, and obligations of the United States in 
the premises be continued in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Petty, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER (at the request of Mr. 
LIBONATI), for 45 minutes, on Monday, 
June 30, 1958. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ONIL and to include an article 
by Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. Lisonatr) to revise and extend 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole today and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McDonovcu and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. KEATING, to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of the 
Whole today on the professional team 
sports bill and include certain telegrams 
and letters and other extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dennison and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Larr to extend his remarks im- 
mediately following Mr. Harry and to 
include therewith a letter from the 
Menominee Indian Tribe and also two 
letters from the Governor of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
JOHANSEN) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Teacue of Texas in four instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dincett (at the request of Mr. 
Lrsonati) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Houitzman (at the request of Mr. 
Lirsonatr) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mourer (at the request of Mr. 
Lisonatr1) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. FOGARTY. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
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taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


8.13, An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 495. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
extension of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States Senate or 
for the purpose of addition to the United 
States Capitol Grounds; to the Committee 
on Public Works. ó 

S. 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; to the Committee on Public Works, 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.2517. An act to amend sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes with re- 
spect to certain lands granted to States and 
Territories for public purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

8S. 2860. An act for the relief of Miss Sus- 
ana Clara Magalona; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2936. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2941. An act for the relief of John Favia 
(John J, Curry); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2943. An act for the relief of Letitia 
Olteanu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2964. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3010. An act for the relief of Jose 
Mararac; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3021. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Wojezul; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3042. An act for the relief of Miss Allegra 
Azouz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
at Demopolis lock and dam project, Alabama, 
to the heirs of the former owner; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Amile 
Hatem and Linda Hatem; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3137. An act for the relief of Mathilde 
Gombard-Liatzky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3139. An act to repeal the act of July 
2, 1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

§. 3142. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
building sites until needed for construction 
purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

5.3192. An act for the relief of Edeltrand 
Maria Theresia Collom; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.3276. An act for the relief of Carl 
Ebert and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

sS. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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S. 3392. An-act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Rock Island, Ill; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

8.3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment con- 
tract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy Dis- 
trict, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

5.3475. An act for the relief of Florentino 
Bustamante Bacaoan, yeoman, second class, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3524, An act to change the name of the 
Markland locks and dam to McAlpine locks 
and dam; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

8.3677. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in leu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in 
South Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

5.3873. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
interchange of inspection services between 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of 
such services by one executive agency to an- 
other, without reimbursement or transfer of 
funds; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation in the 
case of Jesus Angel Moreno; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 3 


H. R. 2548. An act to authorize payment 
for losses sustained by owners of wells in 
the vicinity of the construction area of the 
New Cumberland Dam project by reason of 
the lowering of the level of water in such 
wells as a result of the construction of New 
Cumberland Dam project; 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers to publish information pam- 
phlets, maps, brochures, and other material; 

H. R. 4683. An act to authorize adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals un- 
der leases entered into for the provision of 
commercial recreational facilities at the 
Lake Greeson Reservoir, Narrows Dam; 

H. R. 5083. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark.; 

H. R. 6306. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing Fourteenth Street or Highway 
Bridge across the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes”; 
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H. R. 6322. An act to provide that the 
dates for submission of plan for future con- 
trol of the property of the Menominee Tribe 
shall be delayed; 

H.R. 6641. An act to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said bound- 
ary, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7081. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of a cloud on the title to certain real 
property located in the State of Dlinois; 

H.R. 7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H. R.9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano; 

H. R. 9382, An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; 

H.R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain surplus real property 
to Newaygo, Mich.; 

H. R. 10035. An act for the relief of Feder- 
ico Luss; 

H.R. 10349. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

H.R.11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acreage 
allotments; 

H.R. 11399, An act relating to price sup- 
port for the 1958 and subsequent crops of 
extra long staple cotton; 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tennessee, as the J. Percy Priest Dam 
and Reservoir; 

H.R, 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to withhold 
certain amounts due employees of the House 
of Representatives; 

H. A. 12586. An act to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 

H.R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, Illinois, as the “Thomas J. O’Brien 
lock and dam”; 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint Resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committce 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 2548. An act to authorize payment 
for losses sustained by owners of wells in the 
vicinity of the construction area of the New 
Cumberland Dam project by reason of the 
lowering of the level of water in such wells 
as a result of the construction of New Cum- 
berland Dam project; 

H.R. 4260, An act to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers to publish information pam- 
phiets, maps, brochures, and other ma- 
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H. R. 4683. An act to authorize .adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals under 
leases entered into for the provision of com- 
mercial recreational facilities at the Lake 
Greeson Reservoir, Narrows: Dam; 

H. R. 5033. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi Riv- 
er 5 or near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark. 

H. R. 6641. To fix the boundary of Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire lands 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said bound- 
ary, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7081. An act to provide for the rē- 
moval of a cloud on the title to certain real 
property located in the State of Illinois; 

H.R.7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H. R.9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano; 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; 

H. R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain surplus real property 
to Newaygo, Mich.; 

H.R. 10035. An act for the relief of Fede- 
rico Luss; 

H. R. 10349. An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition by exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H.R, 10969. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; 

H; R. 11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acre- 
age allotments; 

H. R. 11399. An act relating to price sup- 
port for the 1958 and subsequent crops of 
extra long staple cotton; 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tennessee, as the J. Percy Priest Dam 
and Reservoir; 

H. R. 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to withhold 
certain amounts due employees of the House 
of Representatives; 

H. R. 12586. An act to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 

H. R. 12613. An act to designate the lock 
and dam to be constructed on the Calumet 
River, Illinois, as the “Thomas J. O’Brien 
lock and dam”; and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 33 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, June 25, 1958, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2060. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting copies of reports for 
partial restoration of the balances withdrawn 
from the appropriation “Salaries and ex- 
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penses, general administration,” (1360120), 
pursuant to Public Law 798, 84th Congress; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2061. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 5949. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States located at the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital near Ama- 
rillo, Tex., to Potter County, Tex.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H. R. 12457. A bill to further 
amend Public Law 85-162 and Public Law 
84-141, to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1949). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. HEMPHILL: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 8.385. An act to au- 
thorize the training of Federal employees 
at public or private facilities, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No, 
1951). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
12628. A bill to amend title VI of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to extend for an 
additional 3-year period the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1952). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 12739. A bill 
to amend section 1105 (b) of title XI (Fed- 
eral Ship Mortgage Insurance) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
implement the pledge of faith clause; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1953). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H, R. 
12694. A bill to authorize loans for the 
construction of hospitals and other facilities 
under title VI of the Public Health Service 
Act, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1954). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10045. A bill 
to provide for the sale of all of the real 
property acquired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the construction of the Burke Air- 
port, Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1955). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 12827. A bill to extend the pro- 
visions of title III of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1956). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, VINSON: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 13015. A bill to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1957). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. S. 3500, 
An act to require the full and fair disclosure 
of certain information in connection with 
the distribution of new automobiles in com- 
merce, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1958). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12428. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1980). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr, BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3100. An act to 
provide transportation on Canadian vessels 
between ports in southeastern Alaska, and 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
southeastern Alaska or the continental 
United States, either directly or via a for- 
eign port, or for any part of the transporta- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No, 1981). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee of 
conference. S. 3910. An act authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, fiood control, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1982). Ordered to be 
printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
- for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 8859. A bill 
to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain real property in the county of Hum- 
boldt, State of California; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1950). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1593. An act for the relief of 
Elisabeth Lesch and her minor children, 
Gonda, Norbert, and Bobby; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1959). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1975. An act for the relief of 
Peder Strand; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1960). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2638. An act for the relief of 
Nicholas Christos Soulis; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1961). Referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2665. An act for the relief of 
Jean Kouyoumdjian; without amendment 
(Rept. 1962). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2944. An act for the relief of 
Yoshiko Matsuhara and her minor child, 
Kerry; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1963). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2950. An act for the relief of Peter 

ki; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1964). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2965. An act for the relief of 
Taeko Takamura Elliott; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1965). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2984. An act for the relief of Taka 
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Motoki; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1966). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8S. 2997. An act for the relief of 
Leobardo Castaneda Vargas; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1967). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8.3019. An act for the relief of Herta 
Wilmersdoerfer; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1968). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3080. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Araki; without amendment (Rept. No. 1969). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3159. An act for the relief of Cresencio 
Urbano Guerrero; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1970). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8. 3172. An act for the relief of Ryfka Berg- 
mann; without amendment (Rept. No. 1971). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 5.3173. An act for the relief of Prisco 
Di Flumeri; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1972). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8S. 3175. An act for the relief of Giuseppina 
Fazio; without amendment (Rept. No. 1973). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8.3176. An act for the relief of Teo- 
filo M. Palaganas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1974). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
5.3269. An act for the relief of Mildred 
(Milka Krivec) Chester; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1975). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.3271. An act for the relief of Souhail 
Wadi Massad; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1976). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.3272. An act for the relief of Janez (Ga- 
rantini) Bradek and Franciska (Garantini) 
Bradek; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1977). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.3358. An act for the relief of John De- 
metriou Asteron; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1978). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.3364, An act for the relief of Antonios 
Thomas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1979). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H.R. 13082. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of protecting the 
shores of publicly owned property,” approved 
August 13, 1946; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr, BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 13083. A bill to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically 
depressed areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
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By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 13084. A bill to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 13085. A bill to amend section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to provide for the dona- 
tion of surplus property to public Hbraries; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 13086. A bill to authorize private 
transactions involving the sale, acquisition, 
or holding of gold within the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 13087. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain temporary increases in rates of compen- 
sation of employees of the Postal Field Sery- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 13088. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, of the 
United States Park Police, and of the White 
House Police, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 13089. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase one 
of the limitations on grants for construction 
from $250,000 to $500,000, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 13090. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to provide 
cost-of-living increases in the benefits pay- 
able thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 13091. A bill to authorize the ex- 
penditure of funds through grants for sup- 
port of scientific research and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 13092. A bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 2 years, to apply the 
requirements of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act to the functions exercised by the 
Renegotiation Board, to permit appeals from 
decisions of the Tax Court in renegotiation 
cases, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 13093. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-per- 
cent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 13094. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to reduce the 
rate applicable to the first $1,000 of taxable 
income for taxable year 1958 and to repeal 
or reduce certain excise taxes; to the Com - 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13095. A bill to amend the Interna) 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to increase the 
amount of the personal exemption for tax- 
able year 1958 and to repeal or reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R, 13096. A bill to exclude from taxable 
income taxes imposed upon employees under 
the social security, railroad re ent, and 
civil service retirement systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R, 13097. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Secretary of Come 
merce of two trans-Atlantic superliners; to 
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the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 
By Mr, MOULDER: 

H. R. 13098. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the founding of 
Tipton, Mo., and the overland mail from 
Tipton, Mo., to San Francisco, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13099. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
for the holding of public hearings in connec- 
tion with the issuance of certain certificates 
and the making of certain findings and de- 
terminations and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 13100. A bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R.13101. A bill to extend the bound- 
aries of the Siskiyou National Forest in the 
State of Oregon, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 13102. A bill to repeal the trans- 
portation tax on property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R.13103. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 13104. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, by defining the term 
“ultimate purchaser” with respect to certain 
imported articles, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 13105. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to 
deduct reforestation expenditures paid or 
incurred in connection with their business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 13106. A bill to provide that the 
Channel Islands off the coast of southern Cal- 
ifornia shall be referred to as the Juan 
Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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H. R. 13107. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 (college housing) with 
respect to the definition of “educational in- 
stitution”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 13108. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building in 
Bossier City, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H.R. 13109. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R.13110. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and in- 
dependent businesses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. J. Res. 632. Joint resolution designating 
the last Friday in April of every year as Na- 
tional Arbor Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by the Ferrells Bridge Dam 
across Cypress Creek in Texas as Lake O’ the 
Pines; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 600. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H. R. 9392 and accompanying 
papers to the United States Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 601. Resolution authorizing 
amounts for the further expenses of the 
study and investigation under authority of 
House Resolution 56, 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 602. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of a reprint of 
a series of articles entitled “Chronicle of 
Treason”; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H. Res, 603. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of the consulta- 
tion entitled “What Is Behind the Soviet 
Proposal for a Summit Conference?”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H.R. 13111. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Esther Avello-Fernandez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 13112. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Leone Magistris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 13113. A bill for the relief of Lester 
M. Davidheiser; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R.13114. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Harry Charles Ruche; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 13115. A bill for the relief of Hoo W. 

Yuey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 13116. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Glikowski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 604, Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H. R. 7686 and accompanying 
papers to the United States Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 605. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H. R. 12470 for the relief of Wil- 
lard L. Gleeson-Broadcasting Corporation of 
America, with accompanying papers, to the 
United States Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Admiral Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a mingled feeling of chagrin 
and alarm that I read of the recent re- 
marks of Secretary of Defense McElroy 
rebuking Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, for his statements re- 
garding the defense reorganization plan 
of the administration. 

I am sure that it was just this kind 
of a situation the Congress had in mind 
when they voted again and again against 
the plan submitted by the President for 
the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Admiral Burke has a long and bril- 
liant record in the Navy. Who, better 


than he, is in a better position to advise 
the Congress on defense matters; and 
who, better than he, could the Congress 
interrogate as to the defense reorgan- 
ization. If the mouths of men such as 
Arleigh Burke would be sealed to the 
Congress, as they very well could be 
under the administration's proposal, 
where then would the Congress turn for 
information? It would be a one man 
show, and I for one am happy that the 
members of this body during the con- 
sideration of the defense reorganization 
measure stood up to the challenge and 
rebuked the administration’s efforts to 
ramrod a bill through the House which 
I fear would have been disastrous inso- 
far as our defense organization is con- 
cerned. 

This outburst by Mr. McElroy coupled 
with his statement to the effect that he 
would not maintain the Department of 
the Army at present strength, even 
though the Congress appropriated the 
necessary money, proves to me that the 
President's plan was wrong. 


Action Taken by House of Representa- 
tivos Will Help Preserve the Great 
American Game of Baseball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the record will indicate, I am a de- 
voted and longtime baseball enthusiast. 
I played ball and was in spring training 
with the Chicago White Sox when Big 
Ed Walsh was coach of our great Chi- 
cago White Sox. 

The action taken by the House of 
Representatives yesterday will help pre- 
serve this great American game which 
is considered by many at home and 
abroad as America’s favorite pasttime. 


I would vigorously oppose any régula- 
tions which are going to shackle our 
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fine organized sports. Sports have made 
the difference in many instances in 
whether a boy becomes a delinquent or 
whether he grows to be a man of honor 
and integrity. The youth of America 
can be proud of organized sports in the 
United States and I think every adult 
can tip their hat to the contribution of 
great magnitude made by organized 
sports in America. Sports have brought 
untold opportunities to many unfortu- 
nate young people and have removed 
many from obscurity tofame. To excell 
in any sport requires not only physical 
prowess but clean play. 

In my opinion, organized sports are 
conducted ethically and should not be 
put in the position of being involved in 
years of costly, time-consuming and 
phlegmatic litigation. I believe those 
Officials of organized sports have suffi- 
cient training and experience to know 
what is a reasonable practice. A great 
many of them have lived in the world of 
sports almost a lifetime. They sleep, 
eat, and think it. 

As a lawyer of many, many years, I 
am fully aware that often justice is done 
or codes of ethics established only 
through the process of law with recourse 
to our courts. There are other fields 
where lessons are needed in reasonable 
practices and fair play but certainly I 
do not think organized sports is one of 
them. Let well enough alone. 


Senator John F. Kennedy Acclaimed at 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Jonn F. 
KENNEDY, was endorsed for renomina- 
tion at the Democratic State convention 
last Saturday in Boston. The delegates 
endorsed Senator KENNEDY by acclama- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp the nominating 
speech for Senator KENNEDY and given 
by our colleague in the Congress, the 
Honorable EDWARD P. BOLAND, from the 
Second Massachusetts District. In brief, 
easy, persuasive, and compelling fash- 
ion, Congressman Bo.anp outlines the 
growth of Senator Kennepy’s stature in 
the eyes of the people of his State and 
Nation. The address tells much in a 
few words. It points up the reasons for 
the meteoric success that has come to 
Senator Kennepy. It dwells on the per- 
sonal characteristics of this outstand- 
ing public figure that have made him 
the idol of his beloved Massachusetts as 
well as countless millions of people 
throughout the Nation. 

NOMINATING SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN EDWARD 
P. BOLAND DELIVERED TO DEMOCRATIC DELE- 
GATES AT BOSTON ON JUNE 21, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 

the public service, candidates for office, my 

fellow delegates to this convention, at the 
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outset, let me assure you that Iam not and 
could not be insensible to the great honor 
which accompanies the very pleasant task to 
which I have been assigned, one which I 
enthusiastically undertake. 

I am mindful, of course, that this is one 
of those occasions when words are unneces- 
sary to convince you of the worth of him 
about whom I speak. During the 12 years he 
has devoted his exceptional talents to the 
public service, the people of Massachusetts 
have watched with pride the march of their 
Democratic Senator to a place of proud dis- 
tinction, great achievement and unbounded 
popularity. 

His career and background have been told 
and retold, published and republished. But 
they deserve to be resketched today, for they 
are the touchstone of his character, his abil- 
ity, and his motivations. 

A distinguished son of a distinguished 
family, he entered the Navy in 1941 and 
served until his medical discharge in 1945. 
The chronicle of his heroic efforts as a PT 
boat commander manifest the raw courage 
and leadership which, in later years, were 
to be the trademarks of his public service. 

Naval history records that story. Listen as 
I repeat it in brief: 

PT Boat 190, which he commanded, was 
patroling the waters of the mid-Solomon 
Islands. It was a dark starless night in 
August of 1943. Out of the gloom of night 
came a Japanese destroyer. It headed 
straight for 190 and cut her right in two. 
Men, water, oll, and fire were thrown in 
every direction. Half the PT boat sunk, half 
barely afloat but a haven for the lifejacketed 
survivors who were treading the water. Some 
could swim and others couldn’t. These they 
towed to the bobbing hulk. 

As dawn broke, the commander sighted 
some distant islands. He knew the closest 
were Japanese infested. The best chance 
for survival was to swim for the small island, 
3 miles away. All started to swim, all but one. 
The commander took the strap of the Mae 
West jacket in his teeth, towing his injured 
shipmate, breaststroking through the water. 
His love for swimming and his training on 
the Harvard swimming team just a few years 
before were paying dividends. After 5 hours, 
the island was reached. The next 4 days, 
they moved from island to island with the 
commander constantly reconnoitering to 
assure their safety. Exhausted, injured, and 
sick, they were finally found by natives on 
the isle of Nauru. The commander scratched 
a message On a coconut shell and the natives 
carried it to Rendova where the PT boat was 
based. 

I've seen the shell on his Washington desk, 
& grim reminder of how 11 men flirted with 
death and lived to tell about it, only because 
of the sheer determination and courage of 
their commander. 

This was the event that sparked his de- 


sire to devote his whole life to the public 
service. 


In 1946, he was elected to the national 
House of Representatives. He attracted na- 
tional attention by the way he went about 
doing his job. The core of his activity was 
research and study—to find out, to know 
and to understand how to solve the prob- 
lems of the people and his District. Here, 
indeed, was a man to be watched. 

In 1952 he defeated one of the strongest 
Republican office holders in the history of 
the State and moved to the Senate. Now 
he was to relate the problems of the people, 
his District, and his State to the Nation and 
to the world. Again, it was study and re- 
search that were the hallmarks of his efforts. 
He has traveled to the corners of the globe— 
looking, asking, and listening—to develop a 
fuller knowledge and understanding of the 
problems that beset mankind. Today, he 
stands as a authority, in and out 
of the Senate, in the field of foreign affairs. 
He knows his own State and his country. 
No one has worked harder or puts more time 
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into his job than does he. I have walked 
by his office late at night and have seen the 
lights burning into the dawn as he pre- 
pares for the busy day ahead. I have 
watched him with visitors from our State, 
from the Senate gallery, and have welled 
with pride as he debated simple or complex 
problems, His legislative achievements need 
no translation here. 

These you know well. They have been 
marked by a deep concern for 
improve the lot of the American people, to 
bring a better understanding among the peo- 
ple of the world. These are the things that 
are best for his District, State, and Nation. 

Despite the great demands on his time and 
talents, the untold hours he spends in the 
Senate and its committees, always he finds 
time to come back to the State, to visit every 
corner of it, to talk with any and everybody, 
to find out what's going on, to understand 
their problems. This, I am sure, is the bed- 
rock of the love Massachusetts holds for him. 

His activity, his record, his personality 
have galvanized the Democratic Party of this 
State into a vibrant, living, dynamic organi- 
gation. He has fused new blood with old, he 
has combined the young with the experi- 
enced. That magnificent dinner last night 
gave ample proof of our party’s strength. A 
spirit fills the air. Enthusiasm was never 
higher. Unity was never better. 

I sense as you do that we are rallying to 
& cause that is even higher than our efforts 
here today. For the man for whom I speak 
has captured the hearts and continues to win 
the admiration of the Nation and the world. 
The puny political tricks, the well planned, 
preconceived carefully worked out schemes 
to undercut him cannot and will not succeed. 

He has brought honors, like trophies, home 
to Massachusetts. 

Distinguished in war and in peace, inspir- 
ing product of American citizenship, a man 
experienced in government, dedicated to the 
people, steadfast in integrity, aman to whom 
the Nation looks with soaring hope as a lead- 
er in the perilous, nuclear age the world has 
entered. 

With pride, I place before you for renomi- 
nation to the United States Senate a man 
brilliant, as a rising star, with his own ac- 
complishments and with the hopes of us all, 
one already being hailed by the Nation as the 
next Democratic President of the United 
States, the Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


Summary of Veterans’ Legislation 
Reported, 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
include a summary of veterans’ legisla- 
tion reported thus far in the 85th Con- 
gress. I have received numerous re- 
quests from Members concerning the 
work of the committee thus far and I 
take this means of making it available: 
SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ LEGISLATION REPORTED, 

85TH CONGRESS 
LAWS ENACTED 

Public Law 85-24: Provides that pension 
under public or private laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration shall not be 
paid to an individual who has been impris- 
oned in a Federal, State, or local penal insti- 
tution as a result of conviction for a felony 
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or misdemeanor for any part of the period 
beginning on the 61st day after his imprison- 
ment and ending when the imprisonment 
ends. Apportionment of pension may be 
made to dependents under certain condi- 
tions. 

Public Law 85-56: Incorporates into a sin- 
gle act the subject matter of the extensive 
body of existing legislation authorizing and 
governing the payment of compensation for 
service-connected disability or death to per- 
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sons who served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during a period of war, armed 
conflict, or peacetime service, and to their 
widows, children, and dependent parents. 
Provides the same sort of consolidation of 
the laws relating to pension, hospitalization, 
medical and domiciliary care, and burial 
benefits. Consolidates into one act all the 
administrative provisions relating to these 
benefits, as well as those common to all bene- 
fits administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration. Also incorporates the provisions of 
existing law relating to the ancillary benefits 
of financial assistance for specially adapted 
housing and automobiles for certain disabled 
veterans. Repeals those provisions of law re- 
lating to such benefits which are obsolete, 
executed, or restated in substance in the bill. 

Public Law 85-168: Effective October 1, 
1957, increases rates of com tion for 
service-connected disabilities as indicated 
on the following table of wartime rates: 


b) 20 percent disability.. 
v 30 percent disability.. 
' 40 percent disability. 


Q) 60 percent disability 


y 
(h) 80 percent disability.. 
i) 90 percent disability.. 


o 10 percent disability. 


PAEA T TREE A EEN EE 
Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 
hand, or blindness of 1 eyes egy only light perception, rates 
MUG WF ons. E leo cee 

loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 
, having only light perception, in 
addition to requirement for any of rates in (2) to (n), rate in- 


(a) to (f) increased mo: 
Anatomical loss, or 
hand, or blindness of 1 è 


creased monthly for each loss or loss of use b 
® mag we ee loss, or 


1 Peacetime rates are 80 percent of wartime rates. 


Public Law 85-171: Permits forwarding of 
all types of Veterans’ Administration benefit 
checks where the person has moved and left 
a forwarding address instead of the prior re- 
quirement of returning the check to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 85-194: Increases from $10 to 
$25 the maximum amount that may be paid 
by VA for shipping charges on personal prop- 
erty of deceased veterans who die on VA 
property. 

Public Law 85-200: Terminates, 60 days 
after enactment, the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Education Appeals Board and trans- 
fers its records to Archives, 

Public Law 85-209: Section 1 provides a 
uniform alternative marriage date require- 
ment for widows applying for pension or 
compensation. It provides that a widow who 
does not otherwise meet the applicable de- 
limiting marriage dates as presently existing 
in the law be eligible for pension or for com- 
pensation if she was married to the veteran 
for 5 or more years or for any period of time 
if children were born as a result of the mar- 
riage. Section 2 permits women to receive 
pension, compensation, or other gratuitous 
benefits based on the service of a veteran 
even though there was a legal impediment 
to her marriage to the veteran which she 
entered into without any knowledge of such 
legal impediment, if other requirements are 
satisfied, 


loss of use of both hands, or both feet, or 1 
d and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 visual acuity or 
less, or is permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need 
of regular aid and attendance, monthly compensation-__...... 


1 Above rates are for 100-percent disability. If and while rated partially disabled, 
but not less than 50 percent, additional composea is authorized in an amount 
having the samo ratio to the amount specificd in the applicable table. above, as the 
degree of disability bears to the total disability; e. g., war service-connected disa 


Prior | Public 
law! law 
85-168 


wispetsenn $17.00 | $19.00 
33. 00 86. 00 
50. 00 55.00 
66.00 78.00 
91.00 | 100,00 
109.00 | 120.00 
127.00 | 149.00 
145.00 | 160.00 
163.00 | 179.00 
sepia 181. 00 | 225. 00 2 or more rates in ( 
twice, or 
MER R 47.00 47.00 BEMA SN 
EEAS 47.00 | 247.00 
279.00 | 309.00 


(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with 
complications, preventing natural elbow or knee action with 

hesis in place, or suffered blindness in both eyes, render- 

ing him so helpless as to be in need of regular aid and attend- 

ance, monthly compensation.__.............-.---..--......-- 

(n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip as to 
prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered anatomical loss 

of both eyes, monthly compensation.__..................-..-- 

(0) Suffered disability under conditions which would entitle him to 
Dt to); no condition being considered 


Prior | Publio 


eafness in combination with total 


3 But in no event to exceed $450. 


abil- 


Public Law 85-311: This law excludes from 
computation as annual income in determin- 
ing eligibility for non-service-connected dis- 
ability or death pension as well as service- 
connected death compensation or depend- 
ency or indemnity compensation for parents, 
any payment of veterans’ bonus by a State, 
Territory, possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, based on service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and their 
widows and children. 

Public Law 85-364: (While this law was 
& general housing act and considered by an- 
other committee, it contained the substance 
of H. R. 4602 which was reported by this 
committee and was vetoed in 1957.) 

1. Repeals section 512 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, the present direct loan 
program, and substitutes a new section, 
establishing a new policy and program for 2 
years. 

2. Congressional intent as to declaration of 
direct loan areas is expressed to include small 
cities, towns, and rural areas. Thirty 
thousand is used as a guideline where the 
town is not part of the metropolitan area of 
a big city. VA can declare a larger town on 
the basis of a historical shortage of mortgage 
funds. 

3. Authorizes $150 million for the period 
July 1, 1958, to July 25, 1959, and a like 


Additional disability compensation because of dependents 1 


Wife, no Wive, 1 Wive, 2 | Wife, 3 or | No wife, 1 | No wife, 2 | No wife, 3 | Dependent 
child child children more child children | ormore | parent or 
children parents 
Service on or after June 27, 1950 
World War II. $17. 50 (1) 
ON eee pa $21.00] $35.00 $45.50 | $56.00] $14.00 $24. 50 19.00 
een x 23.00 39.00 50.00 62. 00 16. 27.00 35.00 (2) 
ra a A REI ic ULE INS ORIEN AST ACERS: S . 
Peacetime service (under combat or extrahazardous conditions) ........ ) 14.00.) 
16. 80 00 36. 40 44. 80 11, 20 19. 60 15.00 
Regular peacetime Service.......----------------0-0-0eneeennnne rena enn { 18.00 $1.00 40.00 60.00 12.00 22.00 | 28:00 (2) 


ity of 50 percent, compensation rate, $100. If veteran has a wife, his compensation is 
increased as follows: $100-+$11.50=$111.59. 


Nore.—Rates in italic as in Public Law 85-168, 


amount for the period July 25, 1959, to 
July 25, 1960. 

4. Increases the amount of direct loans 
from $10,000 to $13,500. 

5. Provides for an advance commitment to 
a builder upon the payment of a commit- 
ment fee of 2 percent of the amount of the 
loan. The commitment to be valid for 3 
months and subject to extension if the 
builder is active and has contracted with 
an eligible veteran. This provision will pro- 
vide a means under which builders can ob- 
tain financing for new construction in small 
cities, towns, and rural areas. 

6. Provides that the Administrator shall 
continue processing the direct loan of the 
veteran without delay, submitting the in- 
formation to the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program and giving that agency up 
to 60 days after the loan is closed to find a 
lender to buy the loan from the Veterans’ 
Administration. Also gives the Administra- 
tor the authority to transfer the commitment 
fee paid by the builder to the private lender 
who purchases the loan. 

7. Provides that the Administrator may 
make construction advances to the veteran 
and builder during construction, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of the builder ob- 
taining a construction loan, 

8. Provides discretionary authority to the 
Administrator to exempt new construction 
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under this section from the subdivision and 
land planning requirements. Permits the 
building of homes in keeping with the area in 
which they are located, thereby eliminating 
the Veterans’ Administration's present de- 
mands that a builder, building in a country 
town, must pave the streets, install curbs and 
gutters in front of the house, that being the 
only place in the town in which that type of 
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improvement is done. The bill does not per- 
mit any deviations from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration minimum construction re- 
quirements, 

9. Extends the loan-guaranty program for 
2 years, from July 25, 1958, and authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
an interest rate not in excess of 4% percent. 


June 24 


10. Includes a technical correction re- 
quested by Veterans’ Administration with 
Pena to the guaranteeing of automatic 

11. Repeals law relating to mortgage loan 
discounts. 

12. Lowers the minimum downpayments 
required for FHA housing as indicated in 
the following table: 


13. Authorizes an additional $1.55 billion 
for the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to use in purchasing FHA and VA mort- 
gages ($500 million to be allocated by the 
President, $25 million for regular military 


t 
S 

PAN SO Moa 3 

e2acerscooo 


wm wm po po Go Ge po po 
horvacococooo 


housing mortgages, $25 million for housing 
at research and development centers, and $1 
billion for new FHA and VA mortgages not 
exceeding $13,500). 

14. Authorizes an interest-rate ceiling of 
4% percent for military housing mortgages. 


Ponad $1, 800 10.0 $1, 380 7.7 
2, 100 11.0 1, 680 8.8 
2,400 12.0 1, 980 9.9 
2, 700 12.8 2, 280 10.9 
3,000 13.6 2, 580 11.7 
3,300 14.3 3, 000 13.0 
4,000 16.7 4,000 16,7 
anaeec= 5,000 20.0 5, 000 20.0 


Prior law 


Public Law 85-364 


Public Law 85-425 (effective July 1, 1958): 
In addition to providing monthly pension of 
$101.59 or $135.45 (aid and attendance rate) 
for 2 Confederate veterans, it provides pen- 
sions for dependents of veterans as indi- 
cated in table below: 


If widow 
Widow | was wife of 


Widow, Each No widow, | No widow, | No widow, Each 
For non-service-connected deaths Widow age 70 veteran lchild | additional) ichild | 2children | 3 children | additional 
during child child 
service 
OOE a E E A TE E E E Sy Re 2 GY U, 4 L I) TS 
Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Re- 
SSS ESE el a eee ee 65.00 p A $75.00 jf S313 |} sais]  s7ai3| $81.26] $80.30 $8.13 
48.77 
Civil War,! Indian Wars...................-..-------------- 40. 64 $65. 00 75. 00 { pe } 8.13 73.13 81.26 89.39 8.13 


1 Includes widows and children of Confederate veterans. 


Public Law 85-460: This bill amends the 
definition of the term “State” as set forth in 
the Veterans’ Readjustment ‘Assistance Act 
of 1952, Public Law 550, 82d Congress (GI 
bill of rights for Korean veterans), and the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956, Public Law 634, 84th Congress, in order 
to make clear that the benefits of those acts 
may be given to persons pursuing a course of 
education and training in the Panama Canal 
Zone. It also authorizes training under Pub- 


Ohiof Medical Director_.......-.....---..--.--- 

Deputy Chief Medical Director. 

Assistant Chief Medical Director 
irector of 


D Service 
Director, Nursing Service. 


lic Law 634 in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

Public Law 85-461: Authorizes modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
hospitalization of certain veterans, to— 

(1) Permit use of Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital for cases other than those involving 
service-connected disabilities. 

(2) Permit treatment of service-connected 
veterans on out-patient basis. 

(3) Extend period of assistance from De- 
cember 31, 1959, to June 30, 1963. 


Chief Pharmacist... 
Chief Physical Thera 
Chief Occupational 


(4) Place overall ceiling of $2 million on 
expenditures for this purpose in any 1 year. 

(5) Grants hospitalization (service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected) to Amer- 
ican veterans residing in the Philippines on a 
permanent or temporary basis. 

Public Law 85-462: Section 5 of this act 
incorporates the general approach provisions 
of H. R. 6719 reported by this committee. It 
provides adjustments in tion and 


salary structure of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, as indicated in the table below: 


Grade 


Physicians and dentists: 
Chief. 


Specialist 
(25 percent) 


Specialist 
(15 percent) 


1958 


~-|$12, 900-$13, 760 
11, 610- 12, 690 


10,320- 11, 395 |($14 190-$15, 150 
8, 990- 10, 065 


Also recognizes optometrists as scientific 
and professional personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Survery. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE AND PENDING IN 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


Finance Committee 


H. R. 76: Provides that the statutory 
award rate of $47 for service-connected dis- 
ability shall be awarded in the case of each 
loss—for example, the loss or loss of use of 
the hand, foot, or an eye, or creative organ. 
The present law provides for only one such 
award of $47 in addition to the award under 
the basic compensation structure. 
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H. R. 1264: Provides that when the vet- 
eran is in the hospital for tuberculosis he 
shall be eligible for payment of a non- 
service-connected disability pension based 
on the presumption that he is totally dis- 
abled. The present regulation permits pay- 
ment only after 6 months has elapsed. For 
most other diseases for which the veteran 
may be hospitalized, pension is payable im- 
mediately upon a finding of total disability 
without the elapsing of any particular pe- 
riod of time. 

H. R. 9700: Incorporates into a single act 
the subject matter of Public Law 85-56, 
together with the extensive body of existing 
legislation governing education and training 
benefits for veterans and war orphans; de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation for 
survivors; Government insurance; vocational 
rehabilitation; guaranteed, insured, and di- 
rect loans for homes, farms, or businesses; 
and Federal aid to State soldiers’ homes. In 
addition, the bill covers the subjects of un- 
employment compensation (administered by 
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the Department of Labor) and mustering- 
out payments (administered by the military 
pe a ai Effective from January 1, 

H. R. 11882: The bill would permit a sec- 
tion 621 policyholder (insurance taken out 
between April 25, 1951, and December 31, 
1956) three choices: 

1. Maintain his present term policy at the 
Se ioners Standard Ordinary premium 
rates. 

2. Exchange his present policy for a lim- 
ited convertible term policy with lower pre- 
miums based on the new X-18 table. Such 
policy would not be renewed after age 50 
or 2 years after the effective date of this 
legislation. 

3. Convert to a permanent-type policy 
with premiums based on the X-18 table. 

The table which follows shows for ages 
20 through 60 the premiums for the various 
types of policies which will be available to 
the insured. 


Annual premiums per $1,000 of insurance based on table X-18 and 2% percent interest 


A ae fl aia PM 30- 
ge evi nary y pay 
premium] life Hie 
term 

a a $0. 83 $9.73 | $17.92 | $13.53 
2. .83 10. 09 18. 13. 76 
22.. ~95 10, 44 18. 75 14.12 
23... 95 10. 68 19. 22 14. 48 
24... ~ 95 11. 03 19, 70 14, 83 
25.. .95 11. 51 20.17 15. 19 
26... +95 11. 87 20. 65 15. 54 
27... 1,07 12. 22 21.12 16. 02 
28. 1.07 12, 70 21. 59 16. 37 
29. 1.07 13.17 22.19 16. 85 
30. 1.19 13.65 22. 66 17.32 
31 1.19 H. 12 23. 26 17.68 
32. 1.31 14.71 23. 85 18. 15 
33. 1,42 15.19 24.44 18.75 
34. 1, 54 15. 78 25. 04 19, 22 
85.. 1.66 16, 37 25. 75 19. 81 
36.. 1. 90 17. 09 26. 34 20. 41 
37.. 2.02 17. 68 27. 05 21. 00 
38.. 2. 37 18. 39 27. 76 21,59 
39.. 2.61 19, 22 28. 48 22, 19 
C i ENE IN Ga 2.85 19. 93 29. 31 22. 90 


H. R. 11577: Amends the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 to accomplish the 
following: 

1. Increase from $5 to $10 per month for 
each $1,000 insurance in force the amount 
of total disability income protection which 
may be purchased by insureds; 

2. Provide for the first time for the addi- 
tion of a total disability income rider to poli- 
cies of insurance issued under section 621 of 
the act; and 

3. Permit holders of policies with existing 
$5 total disability income riders who are in 


90 days’ or more 
service; or less if 


20- 5-year 
endow- Age level 
ment premium 
term 
$38. 80 x $3. 20 
38. 80 4. 3.56 
38. 80 ý 3.92 
38. 80 - 4.39 
38. 80 ; 4. 86 
38, 92 ` 5,34 
38. 92 . . 5.93 
39.04 20. 88 17. 56 6. 64 
39. 04 21. 83 18. 39 7.24 
39. 16 22. 78 19. 10 8.07 
39. 16 23, 85 19. 93 8. 90 
39. 27 25. 04 20. 76 9.73 
39. 39 26. 34 21.71 10. 68 
39. 51 27.65 22.78 11. 87 
39. 63 29. 07 23.85 13.05 
39. 87 30. 73 24. 92 14. 24 
39. 99 32. 39 26. 22 15. 66 
40. 22 34, 29 27. 53 17.32 
40. 46 36, 31 28, 95 18, 98 
40.70 38. 44 30. 59 20.76 
40. 94 40. 94 32. 04 


health and otherwise qualify to sur- 
render their $5 rider and add the $10 pro- 
vision to their policies. 

House Joint Resolution 73: The purpose of 
this resolution is to provide service pension 
under the conditions and at the rate pre- 
scribed by the laws reenacted by Public No. 
269, 74th Congress, August 13, 1935, as now 
or hereafter amended, for any person who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Moro Province, including Min- 
danao, or in the islands of Leyte and Samar, 
after July 4, 1902, and prior to the first day 


Ordi- 20-year | Endow-| Endow- 
nary | 20-pay py endow- | ment at | ment at 
life ment | age 60 | age 65 
$20.76 | $30.02] $23.61] $41.29] $43.66 $33. 93 
21. 59 30. 85 24.44 41, 53 46. 63 35. 83 
22. 54 31.68 25.15 41,88 49. 95 37. 97 
23.49 32, 63 26. 10 42. 36 53. 75 40. 22 
24, 44 33. 46 26. 93 42.71 58, 02 42.71 
25. 51 34. 41 27. 88 43.19 62. 89 45. 56 
28. 70 35. 48 28. 83 43.78 68. 46 48. 65 
27.88 36. 55 29. 90 44, 38 74. 99 52.09 
29. 07 37.61 30. 97 44. 97 82. 58 56. 00 
30. 38 38. 68 32.15 45.68 91,84 60. 39 
31.80 39. 87 33, 46 46.39 | 102.99 65. 38 
33. 22 41.17 34.77 47.22 | 116.99 71. 07 
34.88 42.48 36. 19 48.17 | 134.79 77.72 
36. 43 43.90 37. 73 49.12 | 158.52 85. 43 
38. 21 45. 33 39. 27 50.19 | 101,74 94. 80 
39. 99 46. 99 41.05 51.38 | 241.34 106. 08 
42.00 48.65 42. 83 52.68 | 323.92 120. 20 
44.02 50. 31 44.73 54.11 | 488,85 138. 23 
46.27 62. 21 46. 87 55.53 | 982.68 162. 20 
48. 53 54, 22 49. 12 67,19) 1s. ae 195. 54 


following the last armed engagement be- 
tween such armed forces and inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands in the province or 
island in which he served, and who was hon- 
orably discharged from the enlistment in 
which such service occurred, and to the sur- 
viving unremarried widow, child, or children 
of such person. No pension would be paid 
for service after December 31, 1913. The 
pension rates currently payable to veterans 
and their dependents under the mentioned 
laws are as indicated in the following table: 


90 days’ or more 
service; or less if 
disch: 


of benefit discharged for Type of benefit d for 70 to 89 days’ 
‘Type disability in- po disability in- Saria A 
curred in service curred in service 
in line of duty in line of duty 
A. Veterans’ benefits: B. Dependents’ benefits: 
Age 62 or more, or 10 percent or more Widows.. =e 0) 


1 No provision: 


Labor and Public Welfare 


H. R. 9369: Authorizes refunds of pre- 
miums paid by the VA in behalf of service- 
men who had commercial insurance guar- 
anteed during the period 1940-42. Premi- 
ums were later collected from policyholders. 
This bill would authorize repayment, pur- 
suant to Supreme Court decision, of ap- 
proximately $1,600,000 to 8,440 individuals. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE SENATE AND PENDING IN 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


S. 166: Extends for a period of 2 years the 
laws granting educational and training 
benefits to veterans of World War II who 
were prevented from entering or complet- 
ing such training within the prescribed time 
because such person had not met the nature 
of discharge requirements of the Service- 


Wife during service. .-—---- 
Additional for each child... 
Children, no widow: 


men’s Readjustment Act prior to a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge or 
dismissal, or the correction of a military or 
naval record. 

S. 1698: Extends the time for filing 
claims for mustering-out payments under 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 to July 16, 1959 (now July 16, 1956). 
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REPORTED AND PENDING ON HOUSE CALENDARS 
Union Calendar 

H. R. 5930: Amends the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to pro- 
vide educational assistance thereunder to 
the children of veterans who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled from wartime 
service-connected disabilities. Grants edu- 
cational assistance on the same basis as pro- 
vided by the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956, Public Law 634, 84th 
Congress. That law is limited to the chil- 
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dren of individuals who died from an injury 
incurred in, or aggravated by, service in the 
Armed Forces during World War I, World 
War II, or Korea. Funds for operation of 
program to be obtained from assets accruing 
to Government from Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

(Note.—The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has reported 5 bills (4 enacted into 
law) which convey land either to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or from the Veterans’ 
Administration to certain municipalities, 
etc.) 


Veterans’ Administration appropriations 


June 24 


FUND-RAISING INVESTIGATION 
Pursuant to House Resolution 65, ap- 
proved by the House on February 7, 1957, 
the committee has conducted an investiga- 
tion of fund-raising activities of veterans’ 
groups or by organizations allegedly acting 
in their behalf. Hearings held over a 2- 
month period, resulting in the publication 
of over 1,000 pages of testimony, attest to 
the thorough consideration which this sub- 
ject has had. A report containing conclu- 
— and recommendations is in prepara- 
on, 


[Fiscal year ending June 30, 1959] 
H. R. 11574 H. R. 11574 
as passed as passed 
Senate Senate 
June 10, 1958 June 10, 1958 


Grants to the Re 
Service disabled 


Veterans’ insurance and indemnities._.......-....... 
Construction of epubiie o and domiciliary facilities. . 
crit of the EODEM- 


Automobiles ani ol Je age conveyances for disabled veterans. 
OR RENE EA ES 


Summary of committee action 


Bills on Senate Calendar. 
Recommitted........ 
Bills vetoed.._..... 


Pending in Senate committees. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not sure how I would vote when I came 
on the House floor to listen to the debate 
on the bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act, H. R. 12716, to permit greater ex- 
change of military information and ma- 
terial with our allies. 

However, I decided to support the 
measure, with reservations, because of 
the safeguards which have been incor- 
porated in the bill, and which will pre- 
vent the wholesale distribution of our 
atomic secrets and knowledge, thus mak- 
sf it more acceptable than the original 


At the present time, it seems that only 
Great Britain will be eligible to share in 
this exchange, although other allied na- 
tions would be eligible for certain infor- 
mation or material in the future, pro- 
vided specific conditions and safeguards 

are met. 

That fact, together with the fact that 
the Congress will have the ultimate say 
on any international agreement which 
involves the transfer of such material or 
information, assures me that any such 
proposed exchange will have the appro- 


priate and serious consideration it 
warrants. 

The bill would permit a freer and 
greater exchange of military information 


‘and material, and it is felt that it will 


contribute to the stronger mutual de- 
fense of the Free World. 

I know that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy realizes the grave respon- 
sibility placed upon it and the Congress 
in assuming the final determination on 
matters which so vitally affect the very 
fate of mankind. And, I am doubly 
convinced that this discretionary power 
should be retained by the Congress, and 
should not rest in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive branch. The Congress, with its 
Members the elected representatives of 
the people, more closely and directly re- 
flects the will of the people. 

I have said many times before that the 
United Nations is, in my opinion, the only 
real machinery for peace. Through the 
U. N. we must continue to strengthen 
our efforts to eliminate war and strife, 
and to build a better world through in- 
ternational peace and security. 

It is high time that we approach this 
problem from a sane viewpoint. It is 
true that the time has come to diminish 
efforts solely along the military line, 
rather than step them up. However, the 
action we have taken here in the House 
of Representatives in an attempt to pre- 
serve the peace and security of the Free 
World will result in stiffening the back 
of our allies, especially in the NATO 
countries, and will, in the long run do 


much to contribute to an eventual bet- 
terment of international relations, and 
the advancement of the welfare of all 
mankind. 


Concerts by Benny Goodman at the 
Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared regarding the concerts 
recently given by Benny Goodman at the 
Brussels Fair be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT 


Recently we have seen an example of how 
private enterprise can help in the task of 
giving the people of other lands a better Im- 
pression of America, Americans and things 
unique to our culture and way of life, 

I refer to concerts by the noted American 
musician, Benny Goodman at the Brussels 
Fair. These Benny Goodman concerts were 
not part of a Government program. They 
were sponsored and produced by the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co. as a public 
service, 


1958 


Thousands of Europeans crowded into the 
American pavilion at the Brussels Fair to 
hear Goodman. 

Thousands more attended an open-air 
concert given by Goodman in Brussels. 

The idea behind these concerts was very 
simple—to export one of America’s great 
commodities, jazz, for the enjoyment of 
European visitors to the Brussels Fair and to 
help get across the American message of 
good will. 

The fact that great crowds attended the 
concerts attests to their success, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think that the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. should be commended for 
the public service it has rendered and for 
demonstrating that private industry can 
achieve with good will and imagination 
what vast government-sponsored programs 
often cannot achieve—the bringing of people 
together for better understanding. 


Excise Taxes on Freight and Passenger 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this session I introduced two bills which 
are close to me because they are close to 
the well-being of not only the people in 
the Third District of Illinois located on 
Chicago’s southwest side but because 
they affect the people of America. I di- 
rect your attention to H. R. 12307 which 
I introduced on May 1 and to H. R. 12488 
introduced by me on May 13. These bills 
provide for repealing the retailers and 
manufacturers excise taxes and the ex- 
cise taxes on facilities and services and 
strengthening and modernizing our 
transportation system. In my opinion, 
we cannot very well enact one measure 
without the other. 

I would like to address myself on the 
subject of the excise tax on freight and 
passenger transportation. This tax is a 
Jekyll and Hyde tax from which the tax- 
payer cannot escape, coming or going. 
There is no limitation on this tax as 
there is in the income tax. If the tax- 
payer wants to live, he must accept the 
excise tax. Most of us in this body know 
the origin of this tax. When the tax 
was imposed, times were different. We 
had war and other emergencies. I was 
not privileged to be a Member of the 
House then but I well recall the birth of 
the excise tax. We were told then that 
imposing excise taxes was a temporary 
measure and they would be removed 
when the occasion and circumstances 
permitted. Many good things have 
transpired since then but we still have 
the excise tax. I am beginning to be- 
lieve that to remove or repeal an act en- 
acted as temporary is a superhuman task 
but to do away with something which is 
the quintessence of American thought 
and principle can be accomplished with 
one quick blow. I want this situation 
reversed, 

When I introduced my railroad bill in 
the House, I had in mind that Senator 
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Smatuers’ Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation needed companionship 
on this side of the Capitol. I have fol- 
lowed the actions on S. 3778 carefully. 
Coming from Chicago, the railroad cen- 
ter of the Nation, I am admittedly prej- 
udiced in favor of enacting the neces- 
sary legislation which will put this great 
industry on a sound operating basis 
again. Railroads in Illinois bear a tre- 
mendous tax load. For example: In 
1957 the tax burden borne by Illinois 
railroads amounted to $39,500,000 which 
is the equivalent of $3,500 for every mile 
of railroad in the State. In Chicago, 
the municipally owned Midway Airport 
pays no taxes, yet the railroads’ Union 
Station last year paid $913,000 in taxes. 
In 1956, the Pennsylvania Railroad alone 
lost $10.6 million handling United States 
mail at Government prescribed rates. 

However, I am not here to contrast the 
burdens or contributions, the pros or 
cons of one transportation system over 
another nor to advocate any discrimi- 
natory legislation. Legislation of this 
variety is not good legislation and only 
portends trouble for the future. Ido not 
think we can procrastinate in enacting 
legislation which will enable our rail- 
roads to continue to operate and thereby 
contribute to strengthening our economy 
without dire results. 

As I view the problems confronting 
one of our vital carrier systems, I be- 
lieve the first thing that we must do is 
to remove the existing excise tax on 
freight and passenger transportation. 
Repeal of this tax would contribute be- 
yond any doubt toward minimizing cost 
of living for all taxpayers. Prices on 
countless necessities of life would be re- 
duced by the manufacturers if they had 
no excise tax to pay on transporting 
these items by common freight carrier. 

Since introducing H. R. 12488 and H. R. 
12307 I have been stopped by many of 
my colleagues commending me on this 
legislation. I might also say that many 
staff members from the offices of my 
colleagues have taken me to task in a 
nice manner for being the cause of such 
a deluge of mail which they have had to 
answer on H. R. 12488, my railroad bill. 
One member told me he didn’t believe 
there had been as heavy mail on any sub- 
ject as on the railroad bill since the time 
General MacArthur was dismissed. This 
is indicative that the people of this great 
country are concerned and sympathetic 
to sound railroad legislation. They have 
demanded Congress do something. This 
indicates too that this is no partisan is- 
sue. Thirty-one legislatures or assem- 
blies out of 48 States have passed resolu- 
tions clamoring for Congress to repeal 
the excise taxes on freight and pas- 
senger travel. This is a cue we cannot 
ignore. 

In a manner, the excise tax on freight 
is a double taxation. Why? Simply be- 
cause it taxes not only the specific article 
but requires that a tax be paid on trans- 
porting the item. Freight transporta- 
tion taxes apply not merely to luxury 
items on which there is already an indi- 
vidual luxury tax, but to basic things. 
To mention a few, I name steel, lumber, 
cement, nails. All items which are fun- 
damental to Americans. In making my 
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plea strike even closer to our hearts I 
want to say that we pay this excise tax 
on medicine used at home or in the hos- 
pitals, as well as on food, clothing. 
Whenever an article is transported or 
shipped by a common carrier one knows 
automatically that there is a built-in 
excise tax included in the price. 

This aspect of the excise tax imposed 
on all forms of common-carrier trans- 
portation distinguishes this tax from all 
other excise taxes. In reality, it touches 
all things and all people. It is paid many 
times by the taxpayer. He pays 3 per- 
cent on raw materials which are shipped; 
he pays 3 percent when the finished 
product is shipped back to him; he pays 
3 percent when the article or product is 
transported to the retail market for the 
consumer. There is no escape unless the 
individual wishes to forget about feed- 
ing, clothing, housing, and giving medi- 
cal attention to his family. 

In view of the many sound reasons 
given in committee hearings by men of 
known ability and integrity, noting the 
favorable arguments given in the Senate 
and the House on this subject of repeal- 
ing the excise tax on freight and trans- 
portation tax, failure on the part of this 
body to take favorable action on this 
question is a disservice to every Ameri- 
can, whether a child, homemaker, small 
business, labor, or big business. Not only 
will the people benefit from the repeal 
of this onerous pyramid in our midst, but 
Uncle Sam's appetite will be assuaged 
and his growing pains relieved due to 
greater revenue from increased purchas- 
ing incentive. 

The Senate passed the Smathers 
amendment removing these shackles on 
June 17 by a vote of 59 to 25. In good 
conscience, I believe firmly that we can 
do as well, lest we wish to incur the wrath 
of the people at home. They have pre- 
sented their case. It rests with us. 
‘Therefore, I urge that the House include 
an amendment to repeal this bugaboo 
tax on any transportation, 


Integration Delay of Little Rock High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of months the country as a whole 
has been watching Little Rock and the 
integration of Central High School. Re- 
cently we watched the first Negro gradu- 
ate from that school get his degree in an 
atmosphere if not completely free of 
tension, nevertheless one much improved 
from the time when that same student 
entered the school last fall. 

Late last week Judge Harry J. Lemley, 
United States district judge, granted a 
2%-year delay in the conduct of the 
integration of that school. I am ex- 
tremely critical of Judge Lemley’s spine- 
less retreat from the previous Federal 
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court order. It is an abject surrender 
of hard earned progress. We must not 
forget the Little Rock integration order 
was based on the local school authorities’ 
own order. 

This is a weak-kneed subordination of 
Federal court authority to racists, ex- 
tremists, and to those in high places who 
have used the power of their office and 
the National Guard to prevent the en- 
trance of Negro pupils to Central High 
School pursuant to lawful court order. 

It would appear that the 244 years will 
be sufficient time to get the present in- 
cumbent out of the governor’s chair in 
the State of Arkansas, and that may be 
the basis for the order of the court. It 
seems certain that in view of the abject 
surrender of the district court to the 
pressure of racists and others, someone 
at least as extreme in his views as the 
present Governor of the State will follow 
in office. From the court order we can 
only assume that any time tension, vio- 
lence, threat of violence, or threat of 
improper official interference is offered 
the United States courts not only will fail 
to carry out integration orders but will 
actually roll back the integration orders 
to the status quo previous to their is- 
suance. We are now watching the 
abandonment of a year’s progress and 
the abandonment of expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars to maintain peace and 
order in Little Rock by Federal, State, 
and local authorities. 

The courts of this country can and 
must stand firmly behind the law and 
its enlightened application in all parts 
of the country. If a situation develops 
as we see it developing in Little Rock 
- under the latest order of Judge Lemley, 
it becomes clear that violence and in- 
timidation can defeat both justice and 
our Federal court’s proper order. In- 
deed, an order such as this is an open 
invitation to use force and violence to 
thwart and subvert the Federal Govern- 
ment in its authority to protect all of its 
citizens in their proper rights. If this is 
allowed to stand, men of goodwill will be 
hard pressed to maintain gains in race 
relations made so far. 

The order of the court in Little Rock 
must be upset. The President and the 
Attorney General of the United States 
must take leadership in this and must 
use all procedural and substantive meas- 
ures to guarantee that there will be no 
roll back of our Federal court’s authority. 
To do otherwise is submission to intimi- 
dation by persons in private life and 
acting under color of high local office. 
The order must be appealed and reversed 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Results of 1958 Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Recor the results of 
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my annual questionnaire. This year I 
am especially gratified with the large 
response I have received, over 28,000 
having answered the questionnaire. I 
think this fine response indicates the 
great interest that the people of the 


Results of 1958 questionnaire—F: 


June 24 


Sixth District are taking in govern- 
mental matters. Their replies are very 
helpful to me as their Congressman and 
I am grateful to each one who sent in 
an answer. The questionnaire and re- 
sults follow: 


rom Congressman Paul G. Rogers 


[Total questionnaires received, 28,000) 
Percent 
Yes | No 
1. The President’s budget requests the Congress to appropriate an additional $3,900,000,000 for 
foreign aid (military and technical). There were on hand total unexpended funds for the 
foreign-aid program in the amount of $7,149,808,000 as of Dec. 31, 1957. o you— 
a. Favor additional money for foreign aid?........--.---..-...------------2-----2----------- 16.3 | 83.7 
b. Favor a reduction of foreign-aid funds?_...... 85.7 | 14.3 
GC, E A A Bll [ORBIT HRT oe wan E N E E T 39.0 | 61.0 
2. Do you favor a summit conference between the United States and Russia on current East-West 
EE OE Se RE ee ee e 61.9 | 38.1 
3. Do you favor a program of using Federal funds to make scholarships available to boys and girls 
who want to be educated as scientists and engineers? _. oe 16.4 
74.8 
54.2 | 45.8 
77.4 | 22.0 
84.4 | 15.6 
79.5 | 20.5 
Chi 56.7 | 43.3 
Ch 
8. At t drawing socini ity is hibited fro: ing in f $1,200 Bes a 
present a on drawing security is pro m earnin, excess o. a year. 
Do you believe this limitation should be EOE l lre itl 75.7 | 2.3 
eas pede EBB oso 8 


9. Do you favor proposals for pey television?....- 
the immigration policy 


10. Would you favor a change 


a. More ltberal?_..-. 
b. More restrictive 
ce. No eee 


of the United States to make it: 


Poll of 11th Ohio District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, as last, I mailed a quertionnaire 
to a cross-section of my constituents, 
seeking their views on some of the major 
issues confronting Congress this session. 
More than 6,300 persons have already re- 
turned the questionnaire, hundreds of 
whom made additional comments on at- 
tached sheets. The response was most 
gratifying and will be helpful to me in 
evaluating these vital matters. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the following 
tabulation: 


RESULTS OF OPINION POLL 


1. To deal with new problems resulting 
from the exploration of outer space, we 
should: Try to gain control for United 
States by racing for first discoveries, 18.4 
percent; try to establish joint international 
control with NATO countries, 36.9 percent; 
try to achieve joint international control 
with Russia through U. N., 26.1 percent; no 
answer, 18.6 percent. 

2. In the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, I favor: Maintenance of present Fed- 
eral policies which leave management of 
union affairs to union leaders, 5.6 percent; 
adopt the President’s plan which requires 
strict accounting for union funds with crim- 
inal penalties for violations and permits 
union members to sue in civil courts for vio- 
lations, 86.1 percent; fewer restrictions on 
union activities, 9 percent; no answer, 7.4 
percent. 


3. So far as farm price supports are con- 
cerned, Congress should: Increase farm 
price supports, 5 percent; continue flexible 
supports at present levels, 19.2 percent; 
gradually eliminate all price supports, 66.2 
percent; no answer, 9.6 percent. 

4. To solve the problems in education, I 
favor (check one or more): Federal aid for 
school construction, 22.4 percent; Federal 
scholarships for top students, 18.0 percent; 
science academy (like West Point, Annapo- 
lis) to help train scientists for defense, 20,2 
percent; FHA-type loan program to help de- 
serving college students, 22.9 percent; leave 
all education finance problems to States and 
local districts, 16.5 percent. 

5. With reference to our foreign trade 
policy, I favor: maintenance of Eisenhower 
policy of gradual lowering of protective tariffs 
as a stimulus to world free trade, 46.1 per- 
cent; increase tariffs on imports to maintain 
prices and living standards in industries 
which cannot undersell foreign goods, 24.7 
percent; the extension of trade to nations 
behind the “iron” and “bamboo” curtains, 
2.6 percent; a policy favoring Western hemis- 
phere free trade, but increasing restrictions 
on Eastern hemisphere trade, 5.6 percent; 
no answer, 21,0 percent. 

6. We are now financially helping more 
than 50 foreign countries with some form of 
aid, in the effort to “contain” communism. 
I favor that the United States restrict for- 
eign-aid programs to nations which have 
consistently taken an anti-Communist posi- 
tion, such as South Korea, Nationalist China, 
and Turkey, 27.3 percent; the United States 
continue its present program, so as not to 
lose currently “neutral” nations to the Com- 
munists, 36.2 percent; the United States 
spend more on the neutral nations in order 
to try to win them to our side, 4.6 percent; 
cease all foreign aid of all types, including 
military assistance, 13.8 percent; no answer, 
18.1 percent, 

7. What should be done about Federal 
spending in these areas: 

Veterans’ benefits: No answer, 10.4 per- 
cent; increase, 19.6 percent; decrease, 18.9 
percent; no change, 51.1 percent. 
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National defense: No answer, 11.4 per- 
cent; increase, 42.8 percent; decrease, 9.1 per- 
cent; no change, 36.7 percent. 

Education: No answer, 10.9 percent; in- 
crease, 59.2 percent; decrease, 7.3 percent; 
no change, 22.6 percent. 

Social-security benefits: No answer, 7.2 
percent; increase, 52.7 percent; decrease, 3.3 
percent; no change, 36.8 percent. 

Farm subsidies: No answer, 12.3 percent; 
increase, 6.2 percent; decrease, 59.2 percent; 
no change, 22.3 percent. 

Government employees’ pay including 
postal workers: No answer, 11.4 percent; in- 
crease, 49.4 percent; decrease, 1.9 percent; 
no change, 37.3 percent. 

Public works (dams, harbors, etc.): No 
answer, 11.4 percent; increase, 44.1 percent; 
decrease, 12.3 percent; no change, 32.3 per- 
cent. 

Roads: No answer, 8.7 percent; increase, 
67.2 percent; decrease, 3.9 percent; no change, 
20.2 percent. 

Benefits for retired civil servants: No an- 
swer, 15.9 percent; increase, 32 percent; de- 
crease, 3.9 percent; no change, 48.2 percent. 

In general, do you favor— 

8. A right-to-work law? No answer, 8.8 
percent; yes, 28.1 percent; no, 63.1 percent. 

9. Admission of Red China to the U. N.? 
No answer, 7.8 percent; yes, 15.9 percent; no, 
76.3 percent. 

10. Secretary of Agriculture Benson‘s poli- 
cies? No answer, 22.9 percent; yes, 49.7 per- 
cent; no, 27.4 percent. 

11. The manner in which Eisenhower is 
doing his job? No answer, 12.6 percent; yes, 
60.4 percent; no, 27 percent. 

12. Increase of postal rate to 5 cents for 
first-class mail? No answer, 6 percent; yes, 
35.1 percent; no, 58.9 percent. 

13. Altering the front of the Capitol Build- 
ing to provide more space? No answer, 18.7 
percent; yes, 26.3 percent; no, 55 percent. 

14. Legislation to prohibit billboards along 
mew Federal highways? No answer, 5.2 per- 
cent; yes, 80.2 percent; no, 14.6 percent. 

15. Restriction of political contributions 
by unions? No answer, 5.5 percent; yes, 74.5 
percent; no, 20 percent. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
dated June 21, 1958: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The omnibus rivers and harbors bill passed 
874 to 17 over my objection. This bill au- 
thorizes Federal action on 53 navigation 
projects ($174 million), 14 beach-erosion 
projects ($1144 million), and 80 flood control 
projects ($1,353,000,000), of which $495 mil- 
lion was for new projects or modifications 
and $608 for projects. This total 
of $1,556,000,000 is authorized at a time 
when there is a 20-year backlog of earlier 
authorized projects (at the usual rate of 
appropriations). This bill, replacing the 
one vetoed by the President, has something 
for everyone in it. 

The public-works appropriation bill of 
1959 (“appropriation” is the actual voting 
of money, following earlier “authorization,” 
each project thus being considered twice) 
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provides the funds for the projects author- 
ized even before those mentioned above in 
the omnibus bill. The total of $1,074,000,- 
000 provides funds for hundreds of projects 
both for advance planning and for new and 
continued construction. The funds are al- 
located through the of Engineers, De- 
partment of Interior, and various area power 
administrations including the TVA. The 
$182 million more than last year’s high ex- 
penditures shows the increased pace of 
Government spending. At a time when the 
Federal Government is operating at a deficit, 
I for one cannot approve such increased 
spending. How can Americans with a her- 
itage of freedom and belief in private en- 
terprise and constitutional government 
justify such reckless deficit spending? How 
can we explain away or remain enthusiastic 
about an economy and a way of life we're 
thr to bankrupt, as we add to the 
debt and water our currency by inflation? 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1958, providing 
for exchange of scientific knowledge with 
our allies, passed by an overwhelming vote. 
Congress retains the right of approval of all 
agreements. Such scientific interchange is a 
logical accompaniment to our military al- 
liances 


The Transportation Act of 1958 has been 
passed by the Senate and has just been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of which I am a member. It now 
will come before the House. Ostensibly to 
help the Government-ensnarled railroads, 
the act contains several worthy provisions, 
including revised ratemaking and discontin- 
uance of unprofitable service. The act is a 
good one and will permit the railroads to 
help themselves. I oppose the section which 
for the first time would permit the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing loans made to the rail- 
roads. I suggested in my supplement views 
in the report accompanying the bill that 
other steps should be taken: 

1. Railroads should cut their expenses: 
(a) Last year class I railroads paid $241 mil- 
lion in wages “paid for but not worked” 
(ICC wage statistics, M-300-1957); (b) class 
I railroads also paid for 428 million miles 
which were not run, 9 percent of the rail- 
roads’ total mileage; (c) $106 million was 
paid for injuries; safety measures can be 
improved; (d) terminals can be consoli- 
dated. 

2. Wartime 10 percent passenger and 8 
percent freight excise taxes should be elimi- 
nated. 

3. States should amend laws to help the 
railroads. The railroads don’t need Gov- 
ernment credit. Less, not more, Govern- 
ment regulation is what is needed. 

The Senate labor bill does not begin to 
provide the legislation needed to stop the 
wanton and brutal violence to people and 
property, the dishonesty, corruption, and 
abuse of power of certain dictatorial labor 
leaders. The House should add provisions to 
put labor under antitrust law and forbid 
compulsory unionism. However, there is 
little hope of the needed labor legislation 
coming from a House or Senate so largely 
constituted by Members indebted financially 
to labor leaders. Only eee ims 
of citizens can force Congress to act. 

A tabulation of labor union political ex- 
penditures appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, June 16, taken from re- 
ports filed with the Clerk of the House, as 
required by the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. It's interesting to note that even in 
Dallas County, where most political candi- 
dates are self-avowed conservatives (at least 
in the campaign season), the muscular po- 
litical arm of organized labor is making its 
power felt. According to these official fig- 
ures—and the contributions listed are only 
those which labor groups felt constrained 
to report—the CIO-PAC, COPE and similar 
labor groups spent some $10,300 in Dallas 
County in direct contributions to the Con- 
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gressional campaign in 1956—and it wasn't 
to mine. In addition, the Texas AFL-CIO 
joint committee earmarked another $10,000 
for use in “Congressional campaigns.” Since 
there were only two “serious” general elec- 
tion Congressional races, one can only sur- 
mise how much of this money found its way 
into Dallas. Labor leaders are dead serious 
about gaining political control, and they 
have lots of money to so invest. 

Briefs: (1) Nagy’s execution when added 
to J. Edgar Hoover’s Masters of Deceit re- 
minds us of communism'’s murderous in- 
tents; (2) new Supreme Court rulings re- 
flect muddy, almost incomprehensible rea- 
soning. 


The Spirit and Strength of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 4th of July, 1958, we celebrate the 
birth of the United States of America 
182 years ago today. 

Ours is a nation dedicated to liberty 
and freedom for the individual which is 

expressed in the preamble of our Con- 
stitution of the United States as follows: 

We, the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Which expressed the bold spirit and 
strength of the American people. 

On this the anniversary of our Na- 
tion’s birth, we must rededicate our- 
selves to this bold spirit and strength and 
the principles for which our Nation 
stands. We must measure up to our 
courageous heroes and patriots who have 
gone before us—we must walk in the 
footsteps of our bold and venturesome 
pioneers—we must have the faith of our 
forefathers and their determination to 
preserve the ideais of liberty and free- 
dom upon which our Nation is founded. 

The United States of America was 
born on July 4, 1776, and the Declaration 
of Independence is its birth certificate. 
The bloodlines of the world run in the 
veins of its people because the United 
States offered freedom to the oppressed. 
Our Nation is many things, and composed 
of many people. 

The strength of the United States is 
more than 165 million living souls and 
the ghost of millions who have lived and 
died in the service of the Nation. 

The spirit of the United States is 
Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. This 
spirit stood with the Minutemen at Lex- 
ington when the shot was fired which 
was heard around the world. Its strength 
is Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick 
Henry. It is John Paul Jones, the Green 
Mountain Boys, and Davy Crockett. It 
is Lee, Grant, and Abe Lincoin. 
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The strength of our Nation remembers 
the Alamo, the Maine, and Pearl Har- 
bor. When freedom called, American 
patriots answered and stayed until it was 
over, over there. Our heroic dead were 
left in Flanders Field, on the rock of 
Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes of 
Korea. 

The strength of America is the wheat 
lands of Kansas, and the granite hills of 
Vermont. It is the coalfields of the Vir- 
ginias and Pennsylvania, the fertile lands 
of the West, the Golden Gate and Grand 
Canyon. It is Independence Hall, the 
Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Our Nation is big. It sprawls from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 3 million 
square miles throbbing with industry. It 
is more than 5 million farms, It is forest, 
field, mountain, and desert. It is quiet 
villages—and cities that never sleep. 

In the spirit of the United States we 
can see Ben Franklin walking down the 
streets of Philadelphia with his bread- 
loaf under his arm. We can see Betsy 
Ross with her needle. We can see the 
lights of Christmas, and hear the strains 
of Auld Lang Syne as the calendar turns. 

Our Nation’s spirit is Babe Ruth and 
the World Series. It is 169,000 schools 
and colleges, and 250,000 churches where 
the people of our Nation worship God as 
they think best. It is a ballot dropped 
in a box, the roar of a crowd in a sta- 
dium, and the voice in a cathedral, It 
is in an editorial in a newspaper, and 
a letter to a Congressman. 

The spirit of our Nation is Eli Whit- 
ney and Stephen Foster. It is Tom Edi- 
son, Albert Einstein, and Billy Graham. 
It is Horace Greely, Will Rogers, and the 
Wright brothers. It is George Wash- 
ington Carver, Daniel Webster, and Jonas 
Salk. 

Our Nation’s spirit is Longfellow, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Walt Whitman, and 
Thomas Paine. 

Yes, the spirit and strength of the 
United States of America is all these 
things. Our Nation was conceived in 
freedom and, God willing, in freedom and 
strength will it stand forever. 


General Joe and Col. Rennie Kelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 12 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this great body, we have been most 
fortunate in having assigned to us as 
liaison officers some of the finest men 
that the various services have to offer. 
Their position and duties are by far not 
the easiest as they are required to make 
decisions on matters wholly within the 
regulations which govern their service 
and at the same time render a decision 
which will be acceptable to the con- 
stituents which we represent. 

Over the past 5 years of rapid tech- 
nological development of modern war- 
fare which has brought about a constant 
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changing mission for the various sery- 
ices which has resulted in numerous 
problems to the services and to us as 
elected Representatives of the people. 

Maj. Gen. Joe Kelly, as Chief of Leg- 
islative Liaison for the Department of 
Air Force and Col. Rennie Kelly as Chief 
of the House unit that have done as fine 
a job as I think is possible in view of the 
many aforementioned obstacles. They 
truly reflect every aspect of the title of 
“officer and gentleman” of the United 
States Air Force commission and I for 
one believe they have never misplaced 
the confidence and trust which their 
superiors must have had in them when 
they were assigned to these positions. 

Within a short time both of these men 
will leave us, and I know that the other 
Members of this body will want to join 
me in wishing them both well in their 
coming new assignments. 


Social Security Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on pages 11827-11831 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 20, 1958, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Senator 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, inserted a statement 
made by him before the Ways and 
Means Committee, including a colloquy 
between Senator Proxmire and myself as 
to the cost and tax effect of the Sena- 
tor’s social security bill (S. 3086). 

In view of the fact that certain tables 
which form an integral part of that dis- 
cussion were omitted in this insertion by 
Senator PROXMIRE, I include them here, 
as part of my remarks: 

THE Tax IMPACT OF SENATOR PROXMIRE’S 
SoctaL Securrry BILL (S. 3086) 
TABLE I.—Social security tax increase result- 
ing from increased social security tax rates 

contained in S. 3086, 85th Cong. 


Present 
social 
Annual income} security 
tax (1958- 


security 
tax under 
8. 3086 


June 2, 


‘TABLE Il.—Increases in Federal income tares 
required to equal social security tax in- 


creases contained in S. 3086 


taxes 
required 
Annual Income 
income 8. 3086 security 
taxes ! (from tax in- 
table I) crease 
under 
B. 3086 
(col. 3/ 
col. 2) 
Employees: 
+000. $65. 00 $37. 50 57.7 
000... 245.00 50. 00 20.4 
,000-... 420. 00 80. 50 19.2 
000... 600. 00 115. 50 19.3 
$7,500... 877.00 168. 00 19,2 
Self-employed: 
$3,000. 65. 00 56.25 80.5 
245.00 75.00 20.6 
420.00 120. 75 28.8 
600. 00 173. 25 28.9 
877. 00 252. 00 28.7 


1 Income taxes are computed on the basis of adjusted 
gross income for a married worker with 2 dependent 
children. Taxes for income under $5,000 are taken di- 
rectly from optional tax table. Taxes for income $5,000 


aa over are computed, using standard 10 percent deduc- 
ion. 


Taste III. Average annual cost of changes 
in S. 3086 (based on latest intermediate 
cost estimate), expressed in dollars 

1. Cost of increased benefits. $8, 100, 000, 000 

2. Increased income (from 
new taxes resulting from 
change in earnings base 
and increase in tax rate). 7, 200, 000, 000 

3. Annual deficiency created. 900, 000, 000 
(Sources: Tables I and II prepared by Leg- 

islative Reference Service, Library of Con- 

gress, June 2, 1958. Table III based on in- 
formation supplied by Robert J. Myers, ac- 


tuary, Social Security Administration, June 
5, 1958.) 


It should be noted that table IIT, while 
correct at the time of preparation, does 
not take into account an amendment, 
submitted the day before the Senator 
testified, which reduces the benefits in 
the bill and, hence, its costs. Table III 
should now show that S. 3086 is approx- 
imately in balance, with costs being met 
by the tax increase contained in the bill. 
The amendment does not affect tables I 
and II. 

Taken together, the tables show that: 

First. S. 3086 would raise social secu- 
rity taxes, permanently, by $7,200,000,000 
ayear. 

Second. The major burden of this tax 
increase would fall upon employees and 
self-employed making less than $7,500 
a year. 

Third. Employers, including small- 
business men and farmers, would share 
in the tax increase, resulting in either a 
reduction in their own income or in pass- 
ing the tax on to consumers and em- 
ployees as part of labor costs. 

Fourth. The bill increases social se- 
curity taxes by 55 percent to 177 percent, 
depending upon annual income level. 

Fifth. These increased social-security 
taxes would be the equivalent of a re- 
gressive income-tax increase ranging 
from 19 percent to 86 percent, depending 
upon income level and type of employ- 
ment. 
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Atlanta, Ga., Law School Honors William 
M. Miller, Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Pasca- 
goula, Miss., has every right to be proud 
of the service one of its native sons, 
William M. Miller, affectionately known 
as “Fishbait,” as Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives. 

With Mr. Miller’s distinguished Rep- 
resentative and sponsor, the Honorable 
WILLIAM M. COLMER, also of Pascagoula, 
Members of the House on both sides of 
the aisle, rejoiced yesterday when it 
was announced that “Fishbait” had 
been honored with a doctor of laws de- 
gree by the Atlanta Law School in At- 
lanta, Ga. It was generally agreed this 
honor was well deserved and well be- 
stowed. 

Dr. Miller received his salty nickname 
early in life when beset by illness and 
slow to develop physically he was called 
“Shrimp” by playmates, Soon this was 
changed to “Fishbait.” Adults picked it 
up and today more people know him as 
such than those who call him Bill. 

“Fishbait’s” first job under Mr. CoL- 
MER’s patronage was in 1933 in the House 
Post Office where he served both as a 
clerk and a carrier. His own biography 
says that he married his nurse, the 
former Mable Breeland, of Tylertown, 
Miss., and they have a 15-year-old 
daughter, Sarah Patsy. Doorkeeper to 
the House under Democratic control, he 
was also chosen to be Chief Doorkeeper 
of the last three Democratic National 
Conventions. 

Today “Fishbait,” in splendid physical 
shape, daily turns in a remarkable per- 
formance both in behalf of his 435 
bosses in the House and the thousands 
of Americans from the 48 States and 
others visiting our beautiful National 
Capitol. He is the last word in courtesy 
and finesse and, while a political em- 
ployee, a patronage designee, he likes to 
do that little extra bit for anyone calling 
on him for assistance. His success in 
his assignment proves that it pays to 
be fine and decent, to like people, to be 
responsive to their calls. 

Yesterday, I asked “Fishbait” what 
there was about his job that made him 
like it so much. His answer was: “Hav- 
ing a very small part in the work of the 
American Congress as it daily contrib- 
utes to the history of our times.” 

I then asked the new doctor of laws 
if he could call any special thrills and 
his answer was: “Yes, many, including 
those when I have been privileged at 
joint sessions to announce the names 
of Presidents coming to the Hill and 
visiting dignitaries such as Mr. Church- 
ill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Auriole. It is a spine- 
tingling experience.” 

When “Fishbait” is not busy in his 
office or on the floor of the House, he is 
almost certain to be lecturing a visiting 
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group on the history, traditions, pro- 
cedures, and human interest stories of 
the House he loves so much. 

Students of the American scene can 
learn much from this hard-working and 
most interesting House official. 


Improvement of Bank Chartering 
Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
13099, which I introduced to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, requires 
the Federal bank chartering and super- 
vising authorities first, to formulate 
specific rules for the approval or rejec- 
tion of applications for charter or in- 
surance; second, to hear publicly all 
interested parties when chartering a 
bank or admitting a bank to member- 
ship, or authorizing a branch; and third, 
to state in writing the reasons for rejec- 
tion of applications in the event that 
rejection is appropriate. 

The supervisory authorities now act 
on applications for bank charters, open- 
ing of branches, and admission to insur- 
ance, without public hearings. They 
appraise applications in the light of 
general criteria stated in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and in the light 
of circumstances and their own experi- 
ence. Despite extensive experience in 
appraising applications no standards 
have been formally categorized and the 
reasons for disapproval are not made 
available to the interested parties, except 
in the general language of the statute. 

Enactment of this bill would assure 
uniform and equitable consideration of 
the public interest in the chartering and 
insuring of commercial banks. The bill 
is directed to the process of permitting 
banks to obtain insurance of their de- 
positors’ accounts. Since newly or- 
ganized national banks must obtain this 
insurance, the bill will affect both na- 
tional banks, and such State banks as 
seek membership in the Federal Reserve 
System or insurance of their deposits. 
Practically, it will also affect most newly 
organized State banks because most 
State chartering authorities approve 
charters for new banks on condition that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration will agree to insure their deposits. 

The intent of the bill can be summed 
up very briefly: Consideration of the 
public interest in authorizing the estab- 
lishment of banks in accordance with 
democratic principles of procedure. 
This is particularly appropriate because 
commercial banks, more than most other 
organizations, affect the public interest. 

The banks hold most of the spending 
money and much of the savings of the 
people and of the businesses of the coun- 
try. Other financial institutions depend 
on the banks to hold their funds, to pro- 
vide the mechanism of making pay- 
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ments, and to provide additional money 
when needed by those institutions. The 
commercial banks hold billions of dol- 
lars of the Government’s money, and 
other billions of dollars in bank accounts 
into which employers deposit taxes for 
payment to the Government. 

Billions of dollars of bank loans are 
insured by the Government through 
FHA and other billions of dollars of 
loans are guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration; loans guaranteed by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation now 
amount to half a billion dollars but at 
i in the past have exceeded $2 bil- 

on. 

The Small Business Administration 
and the Farmers Home Administration 
participate in loans with’ banks, and 
guarantee loans made by banks. 

The financial convenience and even 
the soundness of our economy depends 
to no small degree on the financial 
soundness of the banks. 

Another consideration also is impor- 
tant: The assistance to homeowners 
and to business which the Government 
extends through insurance, guarantee, 
or participation with the banks, can be 
distributed most equitably throughout 
the Nation only if adequate banking fa- 
cilities are available in all places. 

My bill contributes to adequacy of 
banking facilities as well as to their 
soundness, by bringing equity and uni- 
formity into the process of authorizing 
private persons to establish banks where 
they are needed. It makes for a better 
competitive free enterprise system. 

The commercial banks are permanent 
and stable organizations. But they are 
responsive to the growth and shifting of 
population centers, to the development of 
industries and commerce, and conse- 
quently there are many occasions each 
year when Federal authorities must de- 
cide on the chartering or insuring of new 
banks. Even more frequently, there are 
occasions for decision about opening of 
new branches. The FDIC, the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency now have authority to act 
at the opening, as well as throughout 
the life, of the institutions under their 
supervision, to promote the public inter- 
est in connection with chartering an 
adequate number of sound commercial 
banks. 

The purpose of the bill is to be at- 
tained by adapting and perfecting the 
democratic procedures that are followed 
in more or less imperfect manner in in- 
dependent regulatory commissions and 
other offices. 

In contrast with bank chartering, the 
licensing requirements of almost all 
other agencies require hearings and writ- 
ten justifications of actions. 

Another contrast is found in bank ex- 
amination. The philosophy guiding ex- 
amination has been developed and stated 
in manuals which have been revised and 
used during many decades by Federal 
examiners. 

My bill would require the preparation 
for public guidance of standards and cri- 
teria relating to the formation of new 
banks and their qualifications by the 
FDIC for insurance of their depositors’ 
accounts. 
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When the Federal Government licenses 
enterprises, public participation usually 
is sought in obtaining the information 
on which the commission or other au- 
thority will base its decision. The Corps 
of Engineers, for example, licenses public 
works on navigable waters. It gives no- 
tice of the proposals, and receives any 
public protests. Hearings are customary, 
though not mandatory. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration issues certificates 
of convenience and necessity for air 
routes, after public notice and hearings. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion licenses broadcasting, telecasting, 
and so forth. 

Any interested person, such as the car- 
rier, State commissions, transport asso- 
ciations, and so forth, may support or 
oppose the application for the certificate 
or the license. 

In the Department of the Interior, the 
grazing service issues grazing permits, 
and is required to state in writing the 
reasons for denial of applications. The 
Commercial Fisheries Bureau holds 
hearings. 

The applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity in the event of 
proposed merger of railroads or truck 
lines require public hearings by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

‘The Federal Power Commission licenses 
the construction of power projects over 
navigable waters. It allows protests by 
interested parties, and may hold hear- 
ings when protests are made or when 
the Commission is not satisfied as to the 
desirability of granting the application. 

Decisions on applications tend in the 
direction of being supported by written 
opinions. 

The first Hoover Commission remarked 
on this tendency. These written opin- 
ions become precedents, and are added 
to the regulations appearing in the Fed- 
eral Register to provide the rules by 
which the work of licensing is guided. 
The regulatory commissions follow the 
pattern of all democratic institutions in 
the matter of licensing as in other mat- 
ters. This pattern was summed up sev- 
eral decades ago by a leading writer on 
the economic aspects of government: 

There is naturally always a resistance, on 
the part of those who make the authorita- 
tive decisions, against any movement requir- 
ing * * * working rules to be formulated 
in words and published for the information 
ofall. It is usually contended by them that 
the rules are so difficult and complex that 
they can be understood only by experts or 
those wha by long training have become ex- 
perienced in interpreting them, * * * Much 
the same doctrine is formulated by busi- 
nmessmen, bankers, financiers, politicians, 
labor leaders, and others who dread the bad 
use that might be made of the fiexible work- 
ing rules which they administer, or who 
flatly deny that the rules are anybody's 
business but their own. Yet the publicity 
of these working rules is the very means 
by which the ruling authorities in any con- 
cern can be held to responsibility for their 
acts, and the members of the concern can 
be certain of what they can, may, or must 
do, or not. And, in proportion as those who 
are called upon to obey the rules acquire suffi- 
cient intelligence and power, they insist, first, 
on the publicity of the rules, then upon 
a voice in formulating the rules, then upon 
an independent judiciary that shall decide 
disputes that arise under the rules. This 
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tory of almost any business, religious, cul- 
tural, or other concern, with the rise of the 
laborers, the laity, or the so-called rank and 
file, into a position of intelligence and power 
(John R. Commons, the Legal Foundations of 
Capitalism, 1924, pp. 141, 142). 


When the rules are published, and 
written opinions are given to support 
decisions, the commissions and other 
agencies continue to make decisions on 
a case-by-case basis, and that neces- 
sarily must continue to be the practice. 
But the amount of analysis and eval- 
uation undertaken on each application 
might be reduced, and the applicants and 
the agency staff be able to furnish the 
data which are most helpful in reaching 
a decision, if formal standards of deci- 
sion were developed. These standards 
should give direction to the whole pro- 
gram, avoiding inconsistencies and in- 
equities. 

Formal standards have not been devel- 
oped in insuring bank deposits and in 
the chartering of national banks and 
the granting of Federal Reserve mem- 
bership, despite 25 years of FDIC exist- 
ence, 45 years of the Federal Reserve 
System, and 95 years of the national 
banking system. There are statutory 
criteria to guide all the Federal author- 
ities in admitting banks to deposit insur- 
ance and in the chartering which is 
precedent to insurance. These criteria 
are in the FDIC Act, and are not changed 
in my proposed bill. 

There is no detailed guidance for the 
application of these criteria in the act 
as it stands. It has been urged that such 
guidance could not wisely be stated in an 
act of Congress; that the matter is too 
detailed for legislation and is appropri- 
ate for specialists. 

The Federal agencies are required by 
my bill to formulate the philosophy 
which they follow when applying the 
statutory criteria. 

The supervisory agencies will be able 
to conduct their work with greater con- 
sistency and equity, and more expedi- 
tiously, when the rules under which they 
operate have been formulated in detail 
and been made publicly available. The 
persons desiring to initiate banks, to con- 
vert them to national banks, or to Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, or otherwise 
to acquire insurance of depositors’ ac- 
counts, will be able to learn more fully 
and in advance of their action, what the 
FDIC, the Federal Reserve, and the 
Comptroller will find acceptable. Pri- 
vate initiative in the banking field should 
be liberated and enlarged as a result 
of this bill. At the same time, it will go 
a long way toward preventing discrimi- 
pe arbitrary, or capricious agency 
action. 


Health Story at Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


, in last 


June 24 


Dr, Howard A. Rusk presented an anal- 
ysis of this Nation’s failure to tell its 
health story at the Brussels Fair. In his 
article, written from Brussels, Dr. Rusk 
states: 


Those particularly interested in health, 
however, will be disappointed that there is 
no exhibit on health. Here would have been 
a golden opportunity to show from 40 to 60 
million people that the emphasis we place 
on dignity and service for our sick and 
handicapped is also a hallmark of life in 
America. 


Back in February of this year I indi- 
cated on the floor of this House that 
I was afraid that our failure to provide 
for a health exhibit would present us 
to the world as a second-rate power. 
At that time, during debate on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, 
I stated: 


I am particularly concerned because my 
preliminary inquiries reveal that plans for 
the United States presentation at Brussels 
may contain no provision for any exhibit de- 
picting the tremendous contribution made 
by this country toward advances in the field 
of medicine and public health. If we are 
to adhere to the theme established for this 
great fair, which is “A World View—a New 
Humanism,” we must not fail to present an 
effective showing of the great advances 
which we have made in improving the health 
of our people, the dramatic decreases of dis- 
abling illmess and increases in life span 
which we have achieved. These are works 
of humanism of which we can be justly 
proud and which we can and should share 
with the world. 

For whatever the reason—lack of funds 
or lack of space—this vital field of our en- 
deayor for a better life for our people has 
been ignored in the planning for the United 
States exhibit at Brussels. In contrast, a 
large part of the Soviet pavilion of some 
200,000 square feet will be devoted to the 
Pooper of the Soviet Public Health Serv- 


If we are to have any hope of presenting to 
the world at Brussels some indication of our 
tremendous progress in the health fleld; if 
we are to have have any chance of avoiding 
a serious discredit in the eyes of the world 
in comparison with the Soviet display, then 
immediate action is necessary. The Con- 
gress has received a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $2,054,000 to be ap- 
plied to the cost of United States participa- 
tion in the Brussels Fair. None of this 
amount, nor of the original appropriation 
for this purpose, is, to my knowledge, to be 
available for a public-health exhibit. All of 
it is Justified in detail for other Purposes. 

Therefore, I have introduced this amend- 
ment to provide an additional $1 million spe- 
cifically for a public-health exhibit. I hope 
that the Members of this Congress will share 
with me the view that this is an important 
and urgently needed expenditure. 


of United States prestige at Brussels in the 
eyes of the world. 

The United States has much to gain or 
lose in its participation in the Brussels Fair, 
I believe that one of our most effective pro- 
gressive and humanitarian ventures is in 
demonstration of our conquest of disease, 
and the omission of health from our presen- 
tation would be a grievous error. To avoid 
the commission of such an error I strongly 
urge your support of this amendment to the 
supplemental appropriation for our partici- 
pation in the Brussels Fair. I trust that my 
amendment wiil enjoy the active support of 


process * * * can be observed in the his- Sunday’s edition of the New York Times all Members of the House. 
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As you recall, my amendment was ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
but rejected by the other body. As are- 
sult the United States has failed to show 
her health advances to the world. This 
despite the fact that these advances are 
strictly of a humanitarian nature, and no 
critic could attribute them to commer- 
cialism or imperialism. Unfortunately, 
we have missed the golden opportunity 
to which Dr. Rusk refers. We have failed 
to tell to the world the story of American 
progress in health and medicine through 
the medium of such an exhibition at 
Brussels. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the column of Howard 
A. Rusk, M. D., from the New York 
Times of June 22, 1958: 


Sotp SHORT (Sorrty)—AN ANALYSIS OF NA- 
TION’s FAILURE To TELL Irs HEALTH STORY 
AT THE BRUSSELS FAIR 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


BRUSSELS.—The most discussed aspect of 
the American pavilion at the Brussels World 
Fair is the effective way in which we have 
underplayed our industrial, technological, 
and scientific strength. 

The light, open building with its expanse 
of fountains outside and the lagoon and 
trees inside seems to say, “Come, stop in my 
home for a while. I have nothing to sell but 
my hospitality. I'll leave you alone. Just 
make yourself at home and wander around.” 

There is one area in which we have carried 
the soft sell to the extreme, however. This 
is medicine and health. 

The sole reference to the United States’ 
contribution to its own health and that of 
the world is a large glass-encased machine in 
the atomic energy exhibit. A small sign tells 
the viewer that among the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy are radioisotopes for the diag- 
nosis of various diseases, and cobalt bombs 
for the treatment of cancer. 

Just opposite the American pavilion, the 
Soviet Union has used the opposite approach. 
Its huge massive rectangular building, dom- 
inated on the inside by a towering statue 
of Lenin, is jammed with a concentration of 
models of sputniks, automation, heavy in- 
dustry, and technological might. 

‘The impression is that of a brawny, heavily 
muscled young giant who proudly points to 
his achievements as if to say challengingly, 
“Look at me. I’m strong, but I am also 
smart. I’ve reached manhood. Do not take 
me lightly.” 

Along with its other achievements since 
the great October revolution of 1917, the 
Soviet Union points with pride in its pavilion 
to its achievements in health. 

On one side of the health exhibits are 
massive photographs of Pavlov and contem- 
porary Soviet medical scientists. 


IMPRESSIVE CLAIMS 


On the other side are impressive claims of 
medical care gains since 1913—5,300 hospitals 
then, 25,140 now; 207,300 hospital beds then, 
14,400,000 now; no pediatric clinics then, 
7,125 such clinics now; only 9 maternity 
clinics then, but 7,200 now. The list con- 
tinues on and on. 

The most sobering figure, however, is the 
statement “Each hour 580 children are born 
in the Soviet Union.” 

Prior to the opening of the fair, the 
Russians had announced throughout the 
world that a feature of their exhibit would 
be an artificial arm controlled entirely by 
impulses from the brain. The arm is not 
on exhibition, but this writer was informed 
that it was expected in a week or 10 days. 
Upon further inquiry, it was found this 
same answer has been given since the fair 
opened. 
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The Soviet is not the only nation that calls 
attention to its own progress of world con- 
tributions in health. 

The huge Belgian pavilion has a large sec- 
tion devoted to all aspects of public health 
and medical care in this small nation. 

The impressive British pavilion has sev- 
eral exhibits on health and medicine includ- 
ing the photographs of its 30 Nobel prize 
winners. Small Portugal points with pride 
to its several notable medical contributions 
to the world including the work of its 1949 
Nobel prize winner, Prof. Egas Moniz, whose 
studies on physiology of the brain laid the 
basis for surgery for certain mental dis- 
orders, 

MAPS OF FAMOUS SPAS 


The French pavilion has a small com- 
pletely equipped surgical amphitheater, a 
section devoted to the Pasteur Institute, and 
other health programs. Like Germany. 

The elaborate International Science Hall is 
disappointing to all but mature students of 
science. 

One impressive exception to this, however, 
is an exhibit contributed by a number of 
American scientists and pharmaceutical con- 
cerns, on antibiotics. Here, clearly and con- 
cisely, the non-scientist can learn the basic 
principles of what an antibiotic is, how it is 
grown, how it acts and how it has affected 
the course of health throughout the world. 
Those interested in more detailed data have 
available without cost an excellent, well- 
illustrated booklet provided by the Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. 

Although some Americans have criticized 
our own pavilion, most visitors from other 
nations like its informality and friendliness. 
They can watch an American fashion show, 
inspect a cross-cut of a giant redwood tree, 
examine our mail-order catalogs, be im- 
pressed by the size of an Idaho potato, and 
see American automobile license plates, 
Presidential campaign buttons, and highway 
and street signs. 
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Those particularly interested in health, 
however, will be disappointed that there is 
no exhibit on health. Here would have been 
& golden opportunity to show from forty to 
sixty million people that the emphasis we 
place on dignity and service for our sick and 
handicapped is also a hallmark of life in 
America, 


Supplemental Appropriation Needed for 
Veterans’ Administration Loan Guar- 
anty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24,1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the hearings on veterans’ hous- 
ing held March 12, 1958, the committee 
asked the Veterans’ Administration 
whether the agency had taken into ac- 
count an increase in loan guaranty ac- 
tivities in compiling their budget request 
for fiscal 1959. The VA stated that the 
budget requested contemplated a steady 
decline in loan guaranty activities and 
that VA had just finished their hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and had not asked for additional funds 
for any laws which had not been passed. 
The VA was asked to insert in the rec- 
ord estimates of additional funds and 
personnel that would-be needed for in- 
creases in loans from 300,000 to 450,000 
over and above their 1959 estimate. 


Estimated increased costs, loan guaranty program, based upon stated number of loans closed 


1959 budget.. '50|$9, 081, 486)$1, 
Estimates. __ 15/13, 051, 341| 2, 
13, 938, 728| 2, 
14, 805, 358| 3, 
15, 677, 177| 3, 


Personal| Other 
services costs 


$11, 033, 642 
15, 856, 824 
16, 934, 961 

1| 17, 987,879 
19, 047, 102 


Norte.—There is no allowance in the above figures for increased costs due to an increase or extension of the direct 


loan program, 


On April 2, 1958, the committee wrote 
the Administrator calling attention to 
the VA’s testimony and asking what 
steps, if any, were contemplated by VA 
for supplemental money in view of the 
new Housing Act that had been approved 
the previous day by the President: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Mr. SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator of Veterans Afairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Deak Mr. WHITTIER: During the recent 
hearings held by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Housing, officials representing the Veterans’ 
Administration were requested to furnish 
for the record figures on personnel that 
would be required if the veterans’ housing 
program was reactivated. These officials fur- 
nished figures indicating the additional per- 
sonnel that would be required and the dollar 
amount that would be needed in addition 
to the 1959 budget if 300,000 or 400,000 loans 


were to be guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration during the next year. 

Mr. T. J. Sweeney, former Director, Loan 
Guaranty Service, advised committee staff 
members that there is sufficient money for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1958 to employ 
additional personnel to handle any increase 
in housing activities. 

Now that the President has signed the 
housing bill, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised if there is sufficient money available 
for the remainder of fiscal year 1958 and 
what steps will be taken to request a supple- 
mental appropriation for the 1959 budget in 
order to staff the regional offices so that the 
loan guaranty operations will not be ham- 
pered due to lack of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


On April 15 the Administrator replied 
that he had discussed the matter of se- 
curing additional funds for loan guar- 
anty with the Bureau of the Budget and 
had decided to delay his request for a 
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few months so that he would have some 
experience under the new law and would 
be able to more accurately refiect their 
needs: 


ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1958. 
The Honorable Orr E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: You are correct in that 
the Veterans’ Administration has on hand 
sufficient funds to cover necessary expansion 
of the loan guaranty program in fiscal year 
1958, as a result of the new housing bill as 
stated in your letter of April 2, 1958. 

I have discussed the matter of securing 
additional funds for fiscal year 1959 with the 
Bureau of the Budget. Based on this discus- 
sion, it is my intention to submit a supple- 
mental request to the Congress in sufficient 
time to permit action by the Congress prior 
to adjournment. By delaying this request 
for a few months we will have the opportu- 
nity to gain some experience under the new 
housing bill and will be able to more ac- 
curately reflect our needs for fiscal year 1959. 

Thank you for your continued interest and 
assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 


The House Appropriations Committee 
cut the overall VA budget by $2,088,000. 
Just what amount would be charged to 
loan guaranty operations is unknown at 
this time. The Senate, in considering 
the regular appropriations bill, restored 
the cut; however, in conference the 
amount was cut back to the House fig- 
ure. 
When it became apparent that the 
new housing bill adjusting the interest 
rate and providing increased direct loan 
funds was going to pass the Congress, it 
also became obvious that VA would need 
additional funds for loan guaranty per- 
sonnel. The budget which had been pre- 
sented contemplated a cut of 75 percent 
in loan guaranty personnel during fiscal 
year 1959. The committee urged the VA 
to seek additional funds in the regular 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1959, 
and we are confident that if the VA had 
made a request the funds would have 
been provided. Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministrator made the decision to seek 
additional loan guaranty funds in a sup- 
plemental bill and I understand that bill 
is now being processed by the House. 
The VA workload has increased sharply 
and processing delays are being en- 
countered in various parts of the 
country. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee is 
considering at the present time a bill 
which will increase the workload of the 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
program. I regret very much that the 
bill which is being approved here today 
does not carry increased loan guaranty 
funds, but I do hope that additional 
funds can be made available soon 
through a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words 
in connection with the inpatient care 
item which is included in the bill pend- 
ing before us under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This item of inpatient 
care, as Members of course know, repre- 
sents the amount of money which is ac- 
tually spent for care of VA patients in 
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VA hospitals and in contract hospitals 
where such care is authorized. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration received from its 
operating agencies for the current fiscal 
year of 1959 a request for slightly less 
than $734 million for this item. To be 
exact, it was $733,966,000. The Veterans’ 
Administration, on its own initiative, re- 
duced this figure to $724,500,000, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, in submitting the 
1959 budget, reduced this item further 
to $707,100,000. After hearing repre- 
sentative of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion the Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended a sizable increase of $8 mil- 
lion in this one item, to make the total 
$715,465,000. The House passed it in this 
form and this was predicated by having 
an average daily patient load of 140,800. 
The other body, in its consideration ap- 
proved the figure of $717,267,000, and the 
conference agreement provided for the 
return to the House figure—$715,465,000 
with an average daily patient load of 
140,490. I cite these figures, Mr. Speak- 
er, to make the record abundantly clear 
that the Veterans’ Administration was 
prohibited by the Bureau of the Budget 
from even asking the Congress for the 
amount of money which it felt it needed. 
While the final version is considerably 
more than the budget submitted by the 
President, it is still inadequate and, in 
that connection, I will also include as 
part of my remarks in the RECORD a let- 
ter from Dr. J. Gordon Spendlove, man- 
ager, Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Portland, Oreg., and a resolution of the 
western managers adopted at the con- 
ference on March 19-21, 1958, in Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, it should also be clear to 
Members that the funds provided for fis- 
cal year 1959 contemplate a reduction of 
1,125 tuberculosis patients, this due to 
improved techniques in the treating of 
this disease. The 1,125 figure will not be 
entirely lost, however. Three hundred 
and twenty-seven of this 1,125 figure will 
be devoted to neuropsychiatric patients, 
and an additional 300 for general medi- 
cal and surgical care. There will be a 
net reduction, however, of 498 in the 
average daily patient load, which means, 
of course, that there will be a corre- 
sponding reduction of approximately 500 
operating beds. 

Newspaper stories have been pub- 
lished indicating that all Government 
agencies are under instructions not in 
effect to submit for the 1960 budget any 
item in excess of their spending for 1959. 
This would mean, this case, that we can 
expect a further reduction in this field 
in the next budget which will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1959. 
Originally, the Administrator had con- 
templated the closing of seven hospitals 
but after the restoration of funds in the 
House those plans were canceled. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 


Portland, Oreg., March 26, 1958. 
The Honorable OLIN D. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans 
Afairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. TEAGUE: I believe that it is my 
duty to apprise you of the feeling of the 
managers and assistant managers of the 23 
Veterans’ Administration centers, 
and domiciliaries located in the seven most 
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western States. This group met in Oak- 
land, Calif., March 19, 20, and 21. Enclosed 
is a copy of a resolution which we are asking 
our central office to forward to the Congress 
of the United States and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

We believe that current appropriations do 
not and have not supported presently legis- 
lated benefits for veterans nor the 
concept of medical care either in 1958 or in 
the past several years. You will note in our 
statement that economies have been neces- 
sary to the extent that essential care to 
patients is deteriorating and further, that 
the Government's investment in equipment 
and physical plants has not been protected. 
We believe that Congress should either pro- 
vide the money to implement the law or that 
it is guilty of breaking the law. The alter- 
natives, of course, are that sufficient money 
be appropriated, or that the veterans’ bene- 
fits be redefined on a level afforded by the 
appropriations. 

Since you are the most powerful person in 
regard to the legislation affecting veterans’ 
affairs, I have felt compelled to direct this 
correspondence to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. GORDON SPENDLOVE, M. D., 
Manager. 


RESOLUTION OF MANAGERS CONFERENCE 
MarcH 19-21, 1598 


The managers of the 23 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, centers, and domiciliaries 
located in seven western States have met to 
consider our hospital program for the next 2 
years. Our deliberations have revealed a 
simple stark reality. Current appropriations 
will not support presently legislated benefits 
and accepted concept of veterans medical 
care. 

The inexorable flood tide of price increases 
on all fronts is recognized throughout the 
hospital field. Voluntary hospitals, State 
hospitals, and university hospitals have ex- 
perienced the effect of rising costs. With 
the possible exception of a few State hospi- 
tals, the costs are reflected in large rate in- 
creases and in substantial appropriations 
each year. In the nongovernmental hospi- 
tals these costs are passed on directly to the 
patient. 

Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have not received funds over the past several 
years sufficient to keep abreast of these as- 
cending costs. We are endeavoring to main- 
tain a medical program equal to that offered 
in the community on preinflation appropria- 
tion levels. Neither have managers had 
funds adequate to discharge their specific 
responsibility in protecting the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the physical plant and 
in equipment. 

We have economized to the extent that es- 
sential care to our patients is inevitably de- 
teriorating. Our 23 hospitals must have a 
substantial increase in fiscal year 1959 and 
a specific increase of $10 million for 1960 
over and above the appropriation for 1958 in 
order to retain an acceptable level of medical 
care and to maintain our physical plants. 
These sums do not include whatever might 
come in a general pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees, or the automatic wage boosts for 
blue collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avail- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

1. Lower quality of medical care and fur- 
ther deterioration of the physical plants; or 

2. Reduce beds with a concomitant reduc- 
tion in patient load: (a) close selected hos- 
pitals throughout the country; (b) close 
whole sections of beds in many hospitals. 

We therefore unanimously resolve that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress of 
the United States be apprised of this basic 
issue and be requested to take clear cut 
remedial action. 
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TE 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 24, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. La Gard May, minister, Church of 
Christ, Houston, Tex., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our holy Heavenly Father, we are 
grateful for the refreshing opportunity 
of approaching Thy divine throne of 
grace preceding this day’s deliberations 
by this assembly. Help us to learn that 
success is measured in terms of service 
and that sacrifices are steppingstones of 
service. 

Lead us into an ever-increasing under- 
standing and appreciation of the beauty 
of truth; and may the leaders of our be- 
loved Nation guide us safely, peaceably, 
and honorably through the shades of the 
valley of difficulty and the sunshine of 
accomplishment. Consecrate within us 
the desire to utilize the many material 
blessings from Thee to develop moral and 
spiritual values. 

May Thy love and Thy spirit so per- 
meate our lives that we may be prepared 
by wisdom and inclined by disposition to 
accomplish Thy purpose in us. Grant to 
the Nation—its leaders and people—Thy 
providential care and ultimate salvation. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 24, 1958, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 

nounced that on today, June 25, 1958, 

he signed the following enrolled bills 

and joint resolution, which had pre- 

viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


H. R. 6306. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing 14th Street or Highway Bridge 
across the Potomac River, and for other pur- 

H. R. 6322. An act to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future control of 
the property of the Menominee Tribe shall 
be delayed; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
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ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] be 
granted leave of absence from attend- 
ance on the sessions of the Senate dur- 
ing the remainder of this week, in order 
that he may attend the Indiana State 
convention of his party. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Special Subcom- 
mittee on S. 3888 of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the 
meeting of the Senate tomorrow morn- 
ing the Subcommittee on Railroad Re- 
tirement of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be authorized to meet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Armed Services was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business, and that statements in 
connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Theodore S. Pattison, Jr., to be a lieuten- 


ant commander in the United States Coast 
Guard; and 
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William H. Blaylock, Jr., and sundry other 
persons, to be chief warrant officers, W-2, 
in the United States Coast Guard. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Gerald E. Galloway, United 
States Army, to be a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Col. John H. Harnett, Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE Act or 1946, 
AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report for 
partial restoration of the balances with- 
drawn from the appropriation “Salaries and 
expenses, general administration,” in that 
Department, as of May 31, 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REVISION OF ALASKA GAME LAW 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise the Alaska game law and 
to provide for the protection of marine 
mammals on and off the coast of Alaska 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 

Clarence Van Vredenburgh, of St. Augustine, 
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Fla., relating to assistance to scientists by 
qualified members of the public; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A petition signed by Mrs. Anne Fickes, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relating to the keeping of the tariff- 
making power in the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
American citizens of Lithuanian descent of 
the city of Racine, Wis., relating to the in- 
dependence of Lithuania and other enslaved 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The memorial of Ivan Y. Nickerson, and 
sundry other members of the American In- 
stitute of Decorators, remonstrating against 
any change in the east front of the Capitol 
Building in the city of Washington; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Department 
of Alaska, the American Legion, at Seward, 
Alaska, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting statehood to Alaska; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the United States National Student Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., signed by Ray 
Farabee, president, favoring the enactment 
of legislation granting statehood to the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska; ordered 
to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

8. 3608. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act authorizing the State Highway Commis- 
sion of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
-between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada (Rept. No. 
1751); and 

S. Res. 293, Resolution requesting that the 
Secretary of State bring to the attention of 
the appropriate officials of the Government 
of Canada the deep interest of the Senate 
in the completion of the loop road linking 
the Glacier National Park in the United 
States and the Waterton Lakes National 
Park in Canada (Rept. No. 1750). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 3437. A bill authorizing the Department 
of Highways of the State of Minnesota to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge between International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada 
(Rept. No. 1752). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution extending 
for 60 days the special milk program (Rept. 
No. 1753). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

§S. 2117, A bill directing the Secretary of the 
Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe (Rept. No. 
1756) ; 

S.3177. A bill authorizing the modification 
of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in the 
interest of navigation (Rept. No. 1754); 

5.3975. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a fireproof annex building for use of 
the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1755); 

H. R. 11861. An act authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, Ill. 
(Rept. No. 1758); and 

H.R. 11936. An act to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
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including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr. (Rept. 
No. 1757). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S.3919. A bill to amend section 1105 (b) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to implement the pledge of faith 
clause (Rept. No. 1759). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 4049. A bill for the relief of Fred Foster 
and George Morris, doing business as Inde- 
pendent Cab Co.; and for the relief of Pu- 
laski Cab Co. Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4050. A bill for the relief of Robert Y. 

Fluno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
ENOWLAND, and Mr. BrRIcKER) : 

S. 4051. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4052. A bill to amend section 303 of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

8.4053. A bill to extend the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 4054. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve retired 
list; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL) : 

S. 4055. A bill to establish a of 
survival depots in order to provide subsist- 
ence for the large numbers of the civilian 
population of the United States who would 
be evacuated from the devastated areas in 
the event of attack on the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPAREMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By. Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to authorize 
the making of surveys of the human and 
natural resources of the Papago Indian Res- 
ervation; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution to provide 
for the honorary designation of St. Ann’s 
Churchyard in the city of New York as a 
national historic site; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROGRAM OF SURVIVAL DEPOTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, in 
recent years much attention has been 
given by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, State and local govern- 
ments, and others to the problem of 
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evacuation of large numbers of civilian 
population from the devastated areas 
which would result from an attack upon 
this country. It is well that we have 
recognized this problem. I fear, how- 
ever, that we have not given enough 
thought to the matter of survival of our 
people once they have been evacuated 
from our larger population centers or 
“target areas.” It is this matter of sur- 
vival after evacuation about which I 
want to talk to you today. 

On behalf of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and 
myself, I introduce a bill which would 
establish a program of survival depots 
to be strategically located in communi- 
ties surrounding our “target areas.” 
The purpose of these survival depots 
would be to provide emergency food, 
clothing, shelter, medical supplies, and 
sanitation facilities for the people evac- 
uated from the “target areas.” 

To establish and operate effectively a 
program of survival depots, the bill that 
I am introducing would set up an Emer- 
gency Survival Board composed of the 
Director, Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Director, Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization, would serve as Chairman 
of the Board. The bill provides that this 
Emergency Board shall immediately un- 
dertake to— 

First. Determine the cities within the 
United States which would be the most 
likely target areas in the event of enemy 
attack; 

Second. Determine with respect to 
each selected “target area” the danger 
zone from which all or a major portion 
of the population will have to be evacu- 
ated and estimate the probable number 
of evacuees from each such area; 

Third. Determine the areas to which 
evacuees will most likely be taken and 
estimate the number for each such area. 

Within each evacuation area the 
Board shall establish a survival depot 
which shall consist of suitable ware- 
houses, and such other facilities as the 
Board deems necessary for the survival 
of the evacuees to be served. Each sur- 
vival depot shall be stocked with such 
food, clothing, medical supplies and 
shelter items as the Board determines 
will most adequately provide for the re- 
quirements of the evacuees. Whenever 
possible the Board shall acquire food 
and fiber items from stocks accumulated 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or the Secretary of Agriculture in carry- 
ing out price support or other agricul- 
tural programs authorized by law. Items 
which cannot be acquired from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks shall 
be purchased from such sources as the 
Board deems appropriate. 

Items stocked at each survival depot 
shall be packaged and stored in a man- 
ner which will protect such items from 
the radioactive fallout that would be 
expected in the evacuation area. Items 
to be stocked shall include tents, cots, 
clothing and medical supplies from sur- 
plus cotton; flour, breads and cereals 
from surplus wheat; butter and pow- 
dered milk from surplus milk; peanut 
butter from surplus peanuts; canned 
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meats, fruit juices, fruits, vegetables, and 
other foods which have been canned, 
processed or otherwise prepared in 
suitable form for storage; and a supply 
of packaged rations of a type prepared 
for use by the Armed Forces of. the 
United States sufficient for the initial 
emergency period. Arrangements shall 
be made to provide each survival depot 
with necessary sanitation facilities and 
an emergency water supply fit for hu- 
man consumption and adequate for 
other needs. 

In the acquisition of items to be 
stocked in these survival depots the 
Board is authorized and directed to make 
the fullest possible use of equipment and 
facilities within the evacuation area. 

The stocks in storage at each survival 
depot shall be replenished from time to 
time as the Board deems advisable. In 
order that no stocks shall be unneces- 
sarily destroyed or wasted by reason of 
storage in a survival depot for undue 
length of time, the Board is authorized 
to sell or transfer any portion of such 
stocks to other departments, agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, or other agencies or 
organizations, for disposition under 
other programs and policies established 
by law. In this phase of the program 
there appears to be vast opportunities 
to utilize food items in connection with 
some of our foreign aid programs, re- 
placing dollars which are now going 
abroad with food items which would 
otherwise be burdensome surpluses on 
our agricultural markets. 

The benefits to be derived from this 
program are almost too numerous to 
enumerate. A few of the major benefits 
are: 

First. A program of survival depots 
effectively initiated and maintained in 
this country would serve as a strong 
deterrent force against the threat of full 
seale nuclear attack because it is gen- 
erally conceded that the nation which 
survives the initial attack will win in 
any future conflict between major world 
powers. The fact that we make ade- 
quate preparations for the survival of 
our people will lessen the danger of 
attack. 

Second. The availability of adequate 
facilities and supplies of food, shelter 
and clothing necessary for survival 
would make those living in target areas 
feel more secure. This feeling of secu- 
rity could not be purchased by the indi- 
vidual citizen at any price. 

Third. The processing of surplus 
agricultural commodities into items of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical sup- 
plies would provide employment for 
many people and would serve to boost 
many segments of the economy. 

Fourth. Vast quantities of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities would be utilized 
to provide the stocks needed in the 
survival depots; thus the current sur- 
pluses would be somewhat reduced, mar- 
kets would be strengthened, and agricul- 
tural income would be increased. Since 
some items would be stored for a time, 
then disposed of through foreign aid and 
other programs, this would become a 
continuing outlet for those agricultural 
commodities used for food, shelter, and 
clothing. 
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Fifth. The overall cost of managing 
our agricultural surpluses would be re- 
duced since these commodities, in proc- 
essed form, would require less storage 
space and a portion thereof would re- 
place dollars now going into foreigr. aid. 

Sixth. The items essential for survival 
in time of emergency, strategically 
located in survival depots throughout the 
country, would also be invaluable in time 
of local disaster caused by storm, flood, 
or earthquake. 

The time for serious consideration of 
this matter so vital to the survival of our 
Nation in the event of enemy attack is 
now. The time for action is the present. 
Visualize, if you will, yourself as an 
evacuee from the Washington, D. C., area 
in midwinter. Surplus wheat in elevators 
in the Midwest would not furnish food to 
sustain your body, surplus cotton in a 
warehouse in New Orleans would not 
protect you from freezing temperatures. 
In short, the vast resources of this Na- 
tion would mean very little to you be- 
cause the necessary items of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and medical supplies would 
not have been available in sufficient 
quantities to permit the survival of your- 
self and the thousands of others evacu- 
ated from the area. I urge that this bill 
be enacted at the earliest possible date. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4055) to establish a pro- 
gram of survival depots in order to pro- 
vide subsistence for the large numbers of 
the civilian population of the United 
States who woulc be evacuated from the 
devastated areas in the event of attack 
on the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Sparkman (for himself and Mr. HILL), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That, by reason of 
the development of atomic and thermonu- 
clear weapons, and the other tremendously 
destructive techniques being devised at the 
present time, Congress, in the furtherance 
of the national defense, and in order to pre- 
serve the lives of large numbers of the civil- 
ian population by providing for their neces- 
sary subsistence, recognizes: the necessity 
for the establishment of a program to pro- 
vide (1) for the housing, clothing and feed- 
ing of evacuees who, in the event of an 
enemy attack, would be required to leave 
the heavily populated areas of the United 
States and disperse into areas which would 
not be equipped to take care of the needs 
of such large groups of individuals, and 
(2) for the feeding and care of all other 
persons within such areas, by providing for 
the location within such areas of survival 
depots. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an 
Emergency Survival Board (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Board”) to be composed 
of the Director, Office of Defense and Civil- 
ian Mobilization, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. The Di- 
rector, Office of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation, shall be the Chairman of such Board. 

Src. 3. (a) The Board shall— 

(1) determine which cities within the 
United States would be the most likely to be 
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strategic targets in the event of enemy at- 


tack; 

(2) determine with respect to each such 
city the danger zone from which all persons 
will be required to be evacuated; 

(3) estimate the probable numbers of such 


evacuees; and 

(4) determine the areas to which such 
evacuees would most likely be taken. 

(b) In each evacuation area determined 
under subsection (a) (4) of this section the 
Board shali establish a survival depot, which 
shall consist of suitable warehouses, and such 
other facilities as the Board deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

(c) Each survival depot shall be stocked 
with such food, clothing, and shelter items 
as the Board determines will most adequate- 
ly provide for the requirements of the evac- 
uees. Whenever possible, the Board shall 
acquire food and fiber from the stocks of 
food and fiber acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in carrying out a support pro- 
gram or any other agricultural program au- 
thorized by law. Food and fiber which are 
suitable for acquisition from such stocks 
shall be transferred to the Board upon pay- 
ment by it to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or the Secretary of Agriculture, as the 
case may be, of the cost to such Secretary of 
acquiring such food and fiber. If food and 
fiber are not available from such stocks the 
Board shall purchase such food and fiber 
from those domestic sources which it deems 
appropriate. 

(d) The items stored in a survival depot 
shall be packaged and stored in a condition 
which will protect such items from the ex- 
pected amount of radioactive fallout that 
‘would be expected in the various evacuation 
areas. Each such depot shall contain tents, 
cots, clothing and medical supplies made 
from surplus cotton, flour milled from sur- 
plus wheat, butter made from surplus milk, 
powdered milk made from sulplus milk, pea- 
nut butter made from surplus peanuts, 
canned beef, canned pork, and other canned 
meats, fruit juices, fruits, vegetables, and 
other foods which have been canned, proc- 
essed, or otherwise prepared in a suitable 
form for storage, and a supply of rations of 
a type prepared for use by the Armed Forces 
of the United States sufficient for the initial 
emergency period. 

Sec. 4. The Board shall provide, by con- 
tract or other arrangements with individ- 
uals and organizations for the baking, cook- 
ing, canning, or other processing necessary 
to convert food and fiber acquired by the 
Board into forms suitable for human con- 
sumption and use. Wherever possible the 
fullest utilization of equipment and facili- 
ties within the evacuation area shall be util- 
ized for the processing of foods and the 
manufacture of fiber products. 

Sec. 5. The Board is authorized and di- 
rected to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary to provide each evacuation area 
with emergency sanitation facilities and with 
an emergency water supply capable of pro- 
viding water for human consumption and 
for other necessary purposes. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out this act the Board 
shall cooperate with the American Red 
Cross, State and local governments, and with 
all other persons who would be of assistance 
in establishing the program auathorized by 
this act. 

Sec. 7. (a) The stock authorized to be es- 
tablished in such survival depots, shall be 
replenished from time to time as the Board 
deems advisable. 

(b) In order that no stocks shall be un- 
necessarily destroyed or wasted by reason 
of storage in a survival depot for undue 
periods of time, the Board is authorized to 
sell or transfer to other departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, or other agencies or organiza- 
tions, at such times and under such terms 
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and conditions as it deems necessary, for dis- 
position under other programs and policies 
established by law, such items stored in a 
survival depot, as the Board deems necessary 
to prevent such destruction or waste. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


AMENDMENT OF PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT, RELATING TO 
PRACTICES IN MARKETING OF 
LIVESTOCK—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. MARTIN 
of Iowa, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. EASTLAND, 
and Mr. CAPEHART) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 3538) to amend 
the provisions of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
181), relating to practices in the market- 
ing of livestock, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and ordered to be printed. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS FOR PRO- 
DUCTION OF CERTAIN MINER- 
ALS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
Murray) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3816) providing for pay- 
ments as incentives for the production 
of certain minerals, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF FIBER CONTENT OF 
TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 469) to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of tex- 
tile fiber products, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed, under the rule, 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 7963) to 
amend the Small Business Act of 1953. 
My amendments deal with research and 
development plans for small business, 
and the amendments are sponsored by 
the distinguished occupant of the Chair 
at the present time, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], as well as 
those who sponsored the original bill with 
me, Senators BEALL, COOPER, HUMPHREY, 
LONG, SPARKMAN, THYE, and HOBLITZELL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO MANAGE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
observe that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] is in the 
Chamber. I ask unanimous consent that 
my name may be added as a cosponsor 
of the bill (S. 4044) to establish a board 
of directors to manage the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes, introduced by him 
on yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, AND SO FORTH, PRINTED 
IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and 
so forth, were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Address delivered by him before the 
American GI Forum, at Toledo, Ohio, on 
June 21, 1958. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Commencement address delivered by him 
at the University of Baltimore on June 12, 
1958. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, July 2, 1958, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
424 Senate Office Building, upon the fol- 
lowing: 

Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., of Kansas, to 
be United States District Judge of the 
District of Kansas, vice Arthur J. Mellott, 
deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr, Hrusxa], and my- 
self, as chairman, 


OPPOSITION OF WEST VIRGINIA TO 
EXTENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, 
now that the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act has passed the 
House in a most benevolent form so far as 
other nations are concerned, we who rep- 
resent States with economies impaired by 
excessive imports must salvage what we 
can before sending the measure on to 
completion of its legislative cycle. I was 
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pleased that the entire West Virginia 
House delegation associated itself in bi- 
partisan battle in behalf of provisions 
that would have enabled our working 
people to get back the jobs that have 
been eliminated from the American 
economy by commodities produced in 
lands where wages are ridiculously low 
and standards of living are far below 
those normally enjoyed in this country. 

Coal, glass, textiles, and pottery are 
among West Virginia industries sustain- 
ing grave economic damage under cur- 
rent foreign-trade policies. Needless to 
say, the railroads of our State feel a con- 
sequent impact, for each of the millions 
of tons of coal displaced in east coast 
fuel markets by foreign residual oil would 
have moved by rail at least a substantial 
part of the journey. Thus the mining 
communities and the railroad centers in 
both northern and southern West Vir- 
ginia are losing tremendous amounts of 
basic business volume that otherwise 
would redound to the benefit of the entire 
local populaces. 

I wish to thank the Members of the 
Senate with whom I have talked with 
respect to my position on the trade- 
agreements bill. I recognize that some 
of my friends are committed to support 
of the measure without revision. I do 
not presume to anticipate that every 
Senator who is sympathetic to the cause 
of West Virginia industry and labor will 
vote for adoption of all the amendments 
essential to our protection. I can only 
say that I am confident that we shall 
receive a fair hearing from each of the 
Members of this legislative body. 

As for the national security amend- 
ment, which I trust will contain a man- 
datory restriction on the imports of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, I am 
satisfied that no one will be intimidated 
by the threats of Caracas mobs. They 
do not represent the typical Venezuelan 
citizen. Although a few communities in 
that country are without question en- 
joying a level of prosperity that quite 
likely has never before been equaled any- 
where in South America, there is no evi- 
dence that the average Venezuelan 
family participates in the luxury that 
has come with the oil boom. 

But, Mr. President, we will not be in- 
fluenced by the distorted statistical dos- 
ages that are sprayed over every con- 
ceivable channel of communication by 
the international profiteers who seek to 
benumb opponents of the policy which 
gives them open sesame to markets 
which otherwise would be providing a 
means of livelihood for thousands upon 
thousands of workers in West Virginia 
and in other coal-producing States. I 
call attention to figures released late last 
month by the Department of Public As- 
sistance, in Charleston—data meriting 
the close scrutiny of every Member of 
Congress and every other Federal official 
in a position to choose between “big oil” 
and just plain American workers and 
their families. The report from Charles- 
ton discloses that the number of needy 
persons estimated to be receiving sur- 
plus food commodities during the month 
of June is approximately one-eighth of 
the State’s population. 
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I also call attention to the fact that 
Governor Cecil Underwood on Monday 
of this week convened a special session 
of the West Virginia legislature in order 
to expedite clearance of matters neces- 
sary for West Virginia's participation in 
the Federal program to extend benefits 
for the unemployed. 

West Virginia needs an economic stim- 
ulant. Restricting the inflow of foreign 
residual oil would restore to thousands 
of our miners and railroaders, particu- 
larly, the opportunity to return to the 
jobs of which they have been deprived 
by irresponsible foreign-trade policies. 
Further amendments to the reciprocal- 
trade program are necessary for the pro- 
tection of thousands of other employees 
in a variety of manufacturing and proc- 
essing industries that contribute to West 
Virginia’s economic vitality. 

In the coming days, I shall continue to 
bring our story to the attention of indi- 
vidual Members of the Senate. They 
may have other considerations that will 
preclude their subscribing to this cru- 
sade, but I assure them that they cannot 
help but recognize the justification of 
our appeal for a legislative safeguard 
against imports that are a serious im- 
pediment to the economic progress of 
American industries and American com- 
munities. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 10378. An act to limit the applica- 
bility of the antitrust laws so as to exempt 
certain aspects of designated professional 
team sports, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13066. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H. R. 10878. An act to limit the applica- 
bility of the antitrust laws so as to exempt 
certain aspects of designated professional 
team sports, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 13066. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


——————————————— 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has now resumed consideration of 
the unfinished business; therefore, it is 
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not necessary for me to request unani- 
mous consent to speak for more than 3 
minutes, I believe. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak for 3 minutes in the morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am glad 
to yield for that purpose, provided I do 
not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate—because I believe it to be very 
pertinent—a letter I received this morn- 
ing from an editor in Alaska. In the 
letter he states that, in his considered 
opinion, Alaska cannot at this time af- 
ford the luxury of statehood. 

His letter reads as follows: 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, June 23, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR: Most of the people of south- 
eastern Alaska do not favor statehood at this 
time. 

We who are opposed to statehood do not 
have the financial means to be heard, 
though the statehood proponents are spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars of our 
Territorial tax moneys to advocate statehood. 

Briefly, we believe statehood should be de- 
layed because: 

1. We want to develop industrially first. 
The increased costs of statehood now would 
make further development impossible. 

2. Costs of living and doing business in 
Alaska now are from 22 percent (at Ketchi- 
Kan) to 55 percent (at Fairbanks) higher 
than in Seattle. This is because of the sea- 
sonal nature of our industries and the fact 
that lavish Federal expenditures have in- 
creased labor costs so high that private busi- 
ness cannot afford to hire people in competi- 
tion with the military. 

3. The Federal Government now is the 
source of 65 percent of the Territory's in- 
come. If military activities are discontinued 
in Alaska or decreased, Alaska will be in a 
sad state indeed as a State. 

4. We have only one year-round industry; 
that provided by the one Ketchikan pulp mill, 
The rest are seasonal industries, operating 
only a few months each year. 

5. Many Alaskans want two Senators in 
Congress because they believe the power 
wielded by these voting would result in more 
Federal moneys being spent in Alaska. 

6. We want more population to help us 
support a State. We now have only 27,000 
people in private industry and of these more 
than 6,500 are in seasonal construction, most 
of which is for the military. The peak em- 
ployment in private industry is about 40,000 
a year; the low somewhat less than 20,000 in 
winter. 

7. It is not correct to say that statehood 
will attract. more population. Population is 
controlled by economic factors. Every fall 
about 20,000 of our workers leave Alaska for 
the south due to lack of something for them 
to do. 

8. No impartial study has been made to 
determine whether Alaska can support state- 
hood. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Emery F, TOBIN. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published at this point in 
the Record a letter to an editor by Mr. 
Tobin, which was reprinted in Alaska, 
explaining more in detail why Alaska 
could not at this time afford the luxury 
of statehood. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Can ALASKA Arrorp SraTrHoop Now?—A 
LETTER TO AN EDITOR FROM AN EDITOR 


(By Emery F. Tobin, editor, the Alaska 
Sportsman) 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March 23, 1956. 
Evrror, DarLy News: 

In connection with some studies I have 
been making on the Alaska constitution and 
statehood for Alaska, I have gathered certain 
facts and figures, some of which I gave in a 
talk at the meeting of the Ketchikan Cham- 
ber of Commerce yesterday and at a meeting 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club a few weeks ago. 

In reporting my appearance at the cham- 
ber of commerce in the Daily News yesterday, 
several serious misstatements were made. In 
view of these misquotations and the several 
requests I have had for copies of the figures 
I quoted, perhaps your readers may be inter- 
ested in the following review of my talk on 
the costs of statehood: 

In general, the proposed Alaska constitu- 
tion is a good one, and except for some fea- 
tures which have been subject to criticism, 
is very democratic, and provides for a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

However, when a householder or a busi- 
ness organization wants to acquire some- 
thing, the first factor usually considered is 
the cost, and next is whether it can be 
afforded. In considering statehood for 
Alaska, the last thing that seemed to be 
discussed is the cost. 


HAVE PUBLIC MONEY 


The advocates of “statehood now” have 
been granted over $150,000 of public money 
by the Territorial legislature to promote 
statehood. This is money from the pockets 
of those Alaskans who do not believe Alaska 
is ready for statehood, as well as from those 
who do. The opponents have to use their 
own time and money for research to oppose 
the propaganda of the statehood adherents 
using public money. It is rather a losing 
proposition. 

The supposition that Alaska is economi- 
cally sound and can afford immediate state- 
hood is based on the fact that most of the 
money earned in Alaska often comes easily, 
in a few months of the year, or from Uncle 
Sam. But if Alaska were as prosperous in- 
dustrially as some would make it out to be, 
there would be no necessity for more than 
20,000 people to leave Alaska every fall for 
lack of work. They come back in the spring, 
but they do not make permanent residence. 

That is why Alaska, with its 686,400 
square miles, does not have a population of 
more than 208,000. And most people do not 
realize that of the 208,000, some 80,000 are 
military men in the pay of the Federal 
Government, and their dependents. In ad- 
dition, there are another 15,000 Government 
civil service employees, plus their de- 
pendents. 

Of the total, also, about 35,000 people a 
Alaska are Indians, Aleuts, and 
and 30,000 are schoolchildren. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, there was an 
average of 26,500 persons in private indus- 
try, and even of these 6,715 were employed 
in contract construction, most of which was 
Government. Mining employed an average 
of 1,333; manufacturing, 4,476; transporta- 
tion and utilities, 3,956; wholesale and retail 
business, 5,894; service industries, 2,732; and 
others, 1,395. These are averages for the 
year. The peak employment was about 
40,000 in private industry in the summer; 
the low, somewhat less than 20,000 in 
winter. 
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COSTS $28 MILLION 


The workers and industries of Alaska may 
be called upon to pay as much as $28 million 
a year to cover the costs of State govern- 
ment in addition to the other taxes they 
pay. That’s more than $1,000 a year each 
for the average number of wage earners in 
private industry. 

Right now, Alaskans are paying into Uncle 
Sam’s treasury nearly $100 million a year in 
taxes. Income taxes amount to about $75 
million, The rest are revenues from excise 
taxes on liquor, cigarettes, luxury items, 
transportation, gasoline and so forth. We'll 
continue to pay that load as a State. In 
addition, we are currently paying more than 
$14 million a year into the Territorial treas- 
ury. Then we pay city taxes. 

It has been estimated that the additional 
costs of statehood may be as much as $14 
million a year. Total, with what we are 
now paying for Territorial government, $28 
million. 

These additional costs are for fish and 
wildlife administration, $2,500,000. Opera- 
tion of courts, nearly $1 million. Support of 
the schools now operated by the Alaska Na- 
tive Service, $2 million. Borough govern- 
ment, $150,000, Additional police system, 
$300,000. Care and custody of insane, 
$500,000. Roads, $7 million, Operation of 
governor's office, legislative expenses and 
state buildings, $600,000. These are esti- 
mated costs. Other figures run between 
$10 million and the above $14 million. 


UNCLE MAKES NO PROFIT 


Uncle Sam spends in Alaska for nonmili- 
tary items, every dollar that he gets from 
Alaska in income and excise taxes, nearly 
$100 million a year. The President’s budget 
for the coming fiscal year is almost $100 
million. But on the whole the States are 

into Alaska about $300 million 
more than they're taking out and this money 
is all reflected in Alaska’s present economy. 

Alaska’s biggest industry—and it is boom- 
ing—is military defense. We don't know just 
what the Federal Government is spending on 
defense in Alaska, but it has more than 
50,000 men stationed here. It costs “Uncle” 
at least $400 a month a man. That’s $240 
million a year. Then he’s spending from 
$50 million to $100 million a year on Army, 
Navy, and Air Force construction work. 
That’s a total of more than $300 million a 
year for construction and men. 

In addition to the money that comes to 
Alaska as a result of military activities, the 
only other steady wealth-producing revenues 
result from the work of one pulp mill and 
some lumber mills and logging operating all 
or most of the year. The rest are seasonal 
industries, working for only a few months, 
consisting of the fisheries, some trapping, 
the tourist business, and mining, which also 
create income. The total of Alaska-produced 
resources in 1954 was about $120 million. 
The other activities are service businesses, 
dependent on military spending and the oth- 
e Tie without which they could not 


NATIVE COSTS HIGH 


The Federal Government pours in millions 
of dollars for promotion of the health, wel- 
fare, education, and relief of Alaska’s large 
proportion of natives—35,000. In education it 
even goes to the extent of providing boarding 
schools, such as Wrangell Institute and 
Mount Edgecumbe, where everything, food 
and housing, but excepting transportation, is 
furnished. 

An estimated 65 to 70 percent of Alaska’s 
gross business depends for its existence on 
Federal money. Washington officials realize 
that Alaska's economy, tied up as it is with 
Federal spending, is unable to support a 
State government at this time without ex- 
traordinary Federal help. Various bills in 
Congress would ease the load by millions of 
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dollars—some estimate by as much as $9 mil- 
lion a year—if Alaska takes on the responsi- 
bilities of statehood now. 

Nearly all Alaskans are in favor of eyen- 
tual statehood. Those who demand it now 
point to the financial help the Federal Gov- 
ernment is proposing to give and say that 
the additional cost to Alaska taxpayers will 
be much less than the figures presented 
above indicate. They also claim that state- 
hood will increase population. 

Some of the strongest advocates of state- 
hood now find it difficult if not impossible 
to meet the present burden of taxation. 
The additional load of taxes imposed by the 
last Territorial legislature was the deciding 
factor in causing the Alaska Sportsman to 
have its printing done in the States instead 
of Ketchikan. 

Year-around businesses such as ours are 
penalized not only by the employment se- 
curity tax, but by the gross business tax, the 
increase in the Territorial income tax by 25 
percent last year, the school tax by 50 per- 
cent, the imposition of an employment se- 
curity tax of one-half of 1 percent on 
employees, and the raising of the minimum 
wage to the highest in the country—$1.25 an 
hour. 

Before the employment-security credit 
rating was eliminated, we were on the same 
basis as most States in that respect. Now 
we, along with the pulp mill, the lumber 
mills, and other year-around industries are 
penalized. We cannot compete on the same 
basis as companies in the States, and it is 
less costly for us to have our printing done 
in Illinois than in Alaska. 

The shrimp industry of Petersburg found 
that it could not pay some of its employees 
the minimum wage and compete with the 
shrimp industry of California and Mexico. 
Unions and workers appealed for relief from 
the commissioner of labor. 


CAN'T FINANCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


And Alaska is the only State or Territory 
which has been unable to finance its employ- 
ment-security payments and has had to get 
a loan from the Federal Government of $3 
million. It isn’t just the taxes that the one 
business has to pay, it’s the additional that 
the firm doing business has to pay for its 
supplies and the additional wages it has to 
pay in Alaska because of the cumulative 
taxes everyone has to pay to do business 
here. Everyone has to figure “taxes on 
taxes” to exist. Costs of living in Alaska 
today are more than 25 percent higher than 
in any State or other Territory. 

It seems certain that population increase 
will take place when there is industry to sup- 
port it and not before. 

The only additional industries we can hope 
to get are those which will come here to take 
advantage of resources which we have but 
which are in dwindling supply in the States, 
such as timber, minerals, and fish. 

Higher taxes stifle initiative and discour- 
age investment in new enterprises. If new 
businesses cannot compete here on the same 
basis as in the States they will not come. 
And if the Pederal Government should reduce 
its military establishments, or discontinue 
military construction, what would happen 
to Alaska’s economy? Can Alaska afford 
statehood now? 

Yours very truly, 
Emery F, TOBIN. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
wees ROBERTSON. I yield, if I have 

e. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator realizes 
that if the present proposal is adopted, 
and Alaska is admitted as a State, next 
will be Hawaii, next will be Guam, next 
will be Puerto Rico, and then the Virgin 
Islands. Is that correct? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The Senator from Virginia said yesterday 
that we had been given notice by the 
minority leader that he is going to bring 
up the bill providing for Hawaiian state- 
hood. The Senator said all four of the 
Territories or possessions were in the 
platforms of both parties. I assume that 
whoever put that in the platforms ex- 
pected us to forget about it later. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Virginia has men- 
tioned my name, will he yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California, the minority leader, did not 
speak about all four of them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course not. 

Mr. KNOWLAND,. I have taken the 
position that both Alaska and Hawaii, 
as organized Territories, under the 
precedents we have followed in this 
country, should be admitted. The idea 
of organizing a Territory was to prepare 
it for statehood. I do not favor state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. I do not favor 
statehood for Guam. I do not know of 
anyone on this side of the aisle or on 
the other side of the aisle who believes 
action on the pending proposal will be a 
precedent. I do not believe the other 
areas mentioned should be given organ- 
ized Territorial status. I do not believe 
the hope or promise should be held out 
to them for statehood. But the fact re- 
mains that the party of the Senator from 
Virginia and the party of the minority 
leader have pledged themselves to state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii, I 
shall try to fulfill the pledge. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
Puerto Rico and Guam were included in 
the resolutions of the political parties? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I do not be- 
lieve they were included in the same 
category as Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Anyway, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is trying to make the 
point that once the precedent is set for 
admitting noncontiguous territory as a 
new State—as would be true in the case 
of Alaska, for instance—we would find it 
very difficult to resist a proposal made by 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia to admit Hawaii. The Senator from 
Virginia stated that, outside of the fear 
of communistic domination, a much bet- 
ter case could be made for statehood for 
Hawaii than for Alaska. Hawaii has a 
population three times as great as that 
of Alaska. Hawaii is self-supporting. 
Hawaii has a wonderful climate. It is a 
place where people would love to live. 
It is a beautiful Territory. It would add 
to the attraction of this Union. But it 
is 3,000 miles from Washington to where 
the Senator from California lives, and it 
is 1,500 miles more to where his new 
State would be. A friend of mine from 
Sweden said to me, “We are 1,000 miles 
closer. Why don’t you take us in?” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The minority lead- 
er makes no apologies for supporting 
statehood for Hawaii. I quite agree with 

the Senator from Virginia that it is cer- 
tainly equal in its claim for statehood 
to Alaska. But Iam not going to quibble 
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on that point. Both of these great Ter- 
ritories are entitled to statehood. The 
people of Hawaii, by virtue of their pop- 
ulation, by virtue of their economic ac- 
tivity, by virtue of the contributions 
they have made to the Federal Treas- 
ury—the people of Hawaii pay more 
taxes than do the people of some 6 or 8 
of our States at the present time—are 
amply qualified for statehood. 

During World War I and World War 
I, the people of Hawaii, as in the case of 
the people of Alaska, furnished troops for 
the United States who fought overseas. 
Their patriotism cannot be questioned, 
in my judgment. I think both Territo- 
ries will become great States of the 
American Union. 

The arguments made about the dis- 
tance involved are the same arguments 
which were made against the admission 
of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California into the Union. I can get 
a plane out of Washington at midnight 
and have breakfast in Los Angeles or in 
San Francisco. It is far easier to get to 
Hawaii or Alaska today than it was to 
get to some of the neighboring States 
and some of the first States that were ad- 
mitted into the Union after the Original 
Thirteen States of the Union were ex- 
panded. I do not believe the question of 
distance appeals to the American people 
as a bar to on. 

In the day and age in which we live, 
with instant communication by radio 
and telephone, and rapid transportation 
by airplane, the people who have been 
promised statehood should have the 
pledge fulfilled. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I want my col- 
leagues to notice that our distinguished 
minority leader has said he can show 
there is a better case for statehood for 
Hawaii than there is for Alaska. I think 
he can. I also want my colleagues to 
bear in mind that if statehood for 
Alaska is granted, they may as well be- 
come prepared for the better case which 
will be presented for Hawaiian state- 
hood, which request will follow as in- 
evitably as night follows day, or vice 
versa. The Senator from California has 
said he is going to make a better case 
for Hawaiian statehood than has been 
made so far for Alaskan statehood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. TI shall if my 
good friend from Vermont, who has 
shown great patience, will bear with me, 
I will yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Virginia did not answer my question. 
Does the Senator from Virginia not be- 
lieve that, regardless of the personal 
views of the minority leader, all the 
areas which have been mentioned will 
be admitted as States once the Alaskan 
precedent has been set? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is what the 
Senator from Virginia has predicted. 
Hawaii will be first; then Puerto Rico; 
then Guam. The Communists will say 
we are guilty of very bad colonialism 
if we do not admit Guam as a State. 
The Senator from Mississippi is right; 
we shall have set the precedent for the 
admission into the Union of those areas. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Once those areas 
are admitted into the Union as States, 
will it not result in the packing of the 
Senate of the United States, and the 
change in our form of government? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. ‘The Senator 
from Virginia has said that the change 
of control is no idle threat. Certainly 
it will change our form of government 
if 6, 8, or 10 Senators are to come from 
areas not contiguous to the United 
States, and if they are to be given full 
votes such as Senators have from States 
like New York, California, and Texas. 

I apologize to my friend from Ver- 
mont. He has been very kind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The minority leader 
did most of the talking. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia mentioned the name of the Sen- 
ator from California. The minority 
leader made a very real contribution to 
the consideration of what is really before 
the Senate. Again I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was very glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that what we have before us for 
consideration is a measure which has to 
do with admitting the incorporated Ter- 
ritory of Alaska into the American Union 
as a State. I hope we will keep away 
from such side issues as Guam and Puerto 
Rico, because those are not under con- 
sideration. Guam and Puerto Rico are 
not going to be under consideration. We 
should stick to the subject before us at 
the present time. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1710, Sen- 
ate bill 3141. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3141) 
to authorize acquisition by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services of certain land 
and improvements thereon located within 
the area of New York Avenue and F 
Street and 17th and 18th Streets NW., 
in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 3141) to authorize acquisition by the 
Administrator of General Services of cer- 
tain land and improvements thereon lo- 
cated within the area of New York Ave- 
nue and F Street and 17th and 18th 
Streets NW., in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mtr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to allow the Gov- 
ernment to acquire property in square 170 
of the District of Columbia. The prop- 
erty would be used in connection with the 


Government’s long-range building pro- 


gram. 
I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement in the report covering the 
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purpose of the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment from the report (No. 1670) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


The purpose of this legislation is to allow 
the Government to acquire property in square 
170 of the District of Columbia. This prop- 
erty would be used in connection with the 
Government’s long-range building program. 

Square 170 lies between 17th Street and 
18th Street and between New York Avenue 
and F Street NW. It is one block west of 
the White House Grounds. This area has 
been zoned first commercial. 

The Administrator of General Services in- 
formed the committee in executive session 
that the Government desires to acquire this 
property at this time, since it appears that, 
in its present stage, it will be less costly. 
The Administrator is apprehensive that new 
development may take place soon in that 
area and that this improvement will increase 
the acquisition cost of the property. 

The Central Dispensary and Emergency 
Hospital and a nurses’ home located in this 
area have been conveyed to the Government 
under provisions of the act of August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 896, ch, 803), and the General Serv- 
ices Administration is now renovating these 
buildings for use as Government offices, 

The General Services Administration esti- 
mates the cost of acquiring the property will 
be approximately $2 million, the estimated 
fair market value of all the property which 
the bill would authorize the Government to 
acquire, 

. . s . . 
DESCRIPTION AND APPRAISAL OF PROPERTY 

In square 170, 13 lots are currently with- 
out buildings and are used as parking lots. 

There is one vacant 3-story house, approxi- 
mately 100 years old, in fair condition. 

Two office buildings occupy lots 28 and 827. 
The first is a 6-story 50-year-old building, 
in good condition. The second is a 4-story 
75-year-old building, in good condition. 
Both buildings are now being leased to the 
Government. 

There are two 8-story residences, in fair 
condition, 75 years old. 

Four residences, in fair condition, rang- 
ing from 75 to 125 years old, are used as 
rooming houses. 

There is one commercial office building, 125 
years old, in good condition. 

Four buildings, 75 to 125 years old, in fair 
condition, are used as business places, with 
& portion of each building being used as a 
rooming establishment or as residences. One 
of these buildings is the Allies Inn, a restau- 
rant and rooming house. 

OCTAGON HOUSE 

The bill specifically excludes the Octagon 
House, a historic building located on the 
property owned by the American Institute of 
Architects. The remaining buildings on this 
property are modernized office space utilized 
by the American Institute of Architects. 
All these buildings and improvements are 
exempted by specific provision of this bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3141) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
81, 1938 (52 Stat. 149, ch. 58), is amended 
by adding, after the word “squares,” the 
following number and exception: 

“170 (except for the real property and im- 
provements thereon owned at present by the 
American Institute of Architects and located 
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at the southwestern corner of square 170 
where New York Avenue and 18th Street 
NW. intersect) .” 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7999) to provide for the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, now that 
consideration of the unfinished business 
has been resumed, it is not necessary for 
me to ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for more than 3 minutes, is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, 
the Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter on which I desire to speak is very 
close to Alaska, at any rate. I wish to 
speak of the relations between the 
United States and Canada for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I am happy to take 
note of the increased interest of the 
Congress, and by the public, as well, con- 
cerning relations between the United 
States and Canada. 

At a time like the present, when inter- 
national communism is again showing its 
teeth, it is well that we take stock of 
what is going on in the country with 
which we have most in common. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
on May 16 devoted a full day of hearings 
to the subject of United States policy 
with respect to Canada as part of its 
overall review of United States foreign 
policy. The committee was privileged to 
hear and question the Honorable Living- 
ston T. Merchant, the United States Am- 
bassador to Canada, and Dr. Percy Cor- 
bett from the center for international 
studies at Princeton University. These 
hearings will be published soon. I com- 
mend them to Members of the Senate 
because many of the important aspects 
of current relations and problems with 
Canada are touched on in these hearings. 

Mr. President, it will do no harm once 
again to remind ourselves of the im- 
portance of Canada to the United States. 
This phase of the matter could also be 
approached from the other way around, 
namely, the importance of the United 
States to Canada. I shall leave that to 
my Canadian friends. Needless to say, 
many of the matters which I shall men- 
tion from the point of view of the United 
States are equally worthy of mention 
when viewed from the other side of the 
border. 

An announcement has recently been 
made of arrangements which have been 
completed between the United States 
and Canada for participation in the 
North American Air Defense Command, 
called NORAD for short. Canada is a 
full partner in these defense arrange- 
ments, as she should be. After all, Can- 
ada lies between us and our most poten- 
tial enemy. We here in the United 
States cannot adequately defend our- 
selves without relying heavily on the 
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cooperation which Canada alone can 
offer. It is for this reason that planning 
and operations in air defense are now in 
a completely integrated United States- 
Canadian concern. I dare say that we 
have more completely merged our mili- 
tary arrangements in this respect with 
Canada than we have ever done before 
with any nation in peacetime. 

Mr. President, all one has to do is 
look at the map and trace the course of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway as it comes 
down along the border between our two 
countries to realize what a tremendous 
difference this new trade artery will soon 
make to life and economics in both coun- 
tries. As we see the beneficial effects 
of the seaway beginning to be felt, we 
should feel regret that we delayed work 
on it so long. 

We may feel gratified, however, that 
the Congress has recently directed that a 
study be made of another important 
waterway from New York City to the 
Canadian border by way of the Hudson 
River and Lake Champlain. It is ex- 
pected that the Canadians will soon take 
up planning this waterway from the bor- 
der to the St. Lawrence. 

When this waterway is completed, as 
it surely will be, the distance by water 
from the heartland of Canada and the 
United States to points on our Atlantic 
coast will be lessened by over 1,200 miles. 

I doubt whether there is any nation 
to which we owe more for its helpful co- 
operation in international organizations 
than Canada. Canada is a member of 
the United Nations and of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, two inter- 
national organizations in which we have 
invested so much both of our substance 
and of our hopes. Canada has been a 
constant, helpful participant with us in 
these undertakings. In addition, Canada 
plays an important role of her own in 
several international organizations of 
which we are not members but from 
whose work we benefit. I have in mind 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the International Control Commission in 
Indochina, and the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in the Middle East. 

Canada is the best customer for our 
exports of all the countries in the world. 
One-fifth of the United States total for- 
eign trade in 1957 was with Canada. The 
United States is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon Canada for newsprint, 
woodpulp, aluminum, fish, and iron ore. 
We are also increasingly dependent upon 
Canada as a market for automobiles, 
machinery, chemicals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, foodstuffs, and manufactured goods. 

Americans have invested about $13 
billion in Canada; $8 billion of this in- 
vestment is in business, and the rest 
constitutes investments in Government 
and municipal bonds of Canada, These 
bare facts indicate the tremendous eco- 
nomic importance of Canada to the 
United States. Important as Canada is 
to us, we must never forget that United 
States trade is even more important to 
Canada. Two-thirds of Canada’s entire 
foreign trade is with the United States. 
What may seem to us to be a small 
change in our economic policy may have 
a very big impact north of the border. 

In any catalog of the benefits which 
we obtain from having Canada as a 
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neighbor, we should, of course, mention 
the fact that Canada is and always has 
been a peaceful country. The 3,000 
miles of unfortified boundary between 
us testifies to that. It is a free country. 
It is a democracy as fully responsive to 
the needs and desires of its people as 
our own. Canada is a booming country, 
not only in agriculture and industry, but 
m cultural affairs and in her intellectual 

e. 7 

Canadians and United States citizens 
visit freely in each other's countries. A 
recent poll indicates that while only 27 
percent of all Canadians of voting age 
have visited another Canadian province, 
more than 60 percent of them have vis- 
ited in the United States. 

Mr. President, in view of all these rea- 
sons for taking extra care of our rela- 
tions with Canada, it is somewhat dis- 
comforting to acknowledge that there 
are a number of problems which tend to 
be irritating. It is well to review these 
matters from time to time. I have no 
intention of trying to suggest solutions 
today, but I hope it will be helpful, 
nevertheless, merely to mention the 
problems which face us. 

Mr. President, two of the main prob- 
lems which we have with Canada were 
mentioned recently in a speech made by 
the Prime Minister of Canada, the Hon- 
orable John G. Diefenbaker, delivered 
at Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn. I ask unanimous consent that 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s speech he 
printed in full at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as Dr. 
Corbett said in addressing the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations the other day, 
the problems which we have with Canada 
can be divided into those which we can- 
not help and those which we can do 
something about. We cannot help our 
differing histories, our respective geog- 
raphies, the disparity of population and 
power and many other immutable fac- 
tors. The very fact that rivers and 
streams cross and recross our border 
gives us trouble. The fact that the 
United States now has world responsibil- 
ities which cause us to take actions from 
time to time which impinge on Canada 
is something which we cannot avoid. 
The fact that private investors here and 
buyers in Canada have economic prefer- 
ences which result in a certain trade 
pattern and balance is something that 
cannot be affected without a kind of gov- 
ernment interference which may be un- 
wise. Also, the fact that there is now in 
Canada a growing nationalism is one of 
those consequences of historical events 
which we must take account of but which 
cannot be affected very much. 

There are some differences, however, 
Mr. President, between Canada and our- 
selves which can be resolved either by 
action by one or the other of the two 
countries or by measures taken in com- 
mon. Let me begin with two problems 
referred to by Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker. I quote from his address which 
I mentioned a moment ago. 
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We have difficulties arising from our trade 
relations and in particular from the fact that 
while there has been a continuing unfavor- 
able balance of trade for Canada over the 
years, in the last 2 or 3 years we have been 
purchasing from the United States more 
than a billion dollars a year more than the 
United States has purchased from us, and 
that in the disposal program of agricultural 
products by the United States, Canada has 
been materially hurt economically. 


The imbalance in United States-Cana- 
dian trade is something which is taken 
very seriously by the Canadians. The 
imbalance is compensated for in large 
part by a flow of dollars from the United 
States to Canada in the form of indus- 
trial investment. This investment in 
Canada in turn brings with it another 
problem. Canadians naturally worry a 
great deal when they see the large degree 
of control by United States owners over 
Canadian natural resources and indus- 
try, and they object whenever restric- 
tions are placed in the way of participa- 
tion by Canadians in the ownership and 
management of companies in Canada 
which are subsidiaries of United States 
companies, this notwithstanding the fact 
that Canadians themselves are large in- 
vestors in the parent United States com- 
panies as well as other United States 
securities. 

It seems quite clear that the answers 
to these economic issues will depend very 
largely on the tariff and trade policies 
pursued by the two Governments. If 
the United States maintains a high tariff 
on goods which would naturally move to 
the United States, we shall hurt Canadian 
producers and hurt American consum- 
ers who would otherwise benefit. If, on 
the other hand, the Government of 
Canada distorts the natural flow of goods 
and services from the United States to 
Canada by measures such as “buy Ca- 
nadian,” or “buy Commonwealth” re- 
strictions, such actions can only hurt 
Canadian consumers and United States 
exporters, and to some extent Canadian 
investors in United States stocks. 

I now turn to the assertion by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker that the policies of 
the United States in the disposal of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities have hurt 
Canada. In the view of Canadians, 
through United States sales and barter 
activities under Public Law 480, we are 
subsidizing the disposal of surplus grain, 
using resources from other portions of 
the economy to pay our losses, with the 
result that Canada’s opportunity to ex- 
port wheat is lessened. 

The fact is that both Canada and the 
United States have surpluses of wheat. 
Both of us have the opportunity to dis- 
pose of these surpluses in ways which 
may benefit hungry people as well as to 
take measures to prevent or reduce such 
surpluses. There is no question that 
there is an element of subsidy in the 
method by which we attempt to reduce 
our surpluses through the Public Law 
480 programs. If there were no sub- 
sidy, United States wheat would be only 
a residual supply for the world market. 

Public Law 480 has built into it ade- 
quate safeguards; but, in the application 
of the principles embodied in the act, 
we have in the past made mistakes. 
Sometimes our policies and programs 
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have been beneficial to Canada, as in 
those instances in which we have been 
able to increase demand in foreign coun- 
tries for wheat where there had been no 
market. I have in mind the successful 
efforts in some places to shift consumer 
preferences from rice to wheat. On the 
other hand, there are instances in which 
activities of the United States in the 
Public Law 480 programs have been 
harmful to Canada as well as to our own 
dollar market. With good reason, the 
Canadians are particularly resentful of 
certain barter deals which have been 
consummated from time to time. I be- 
lieve that the barter provisions in the 
current extension of Public Law 480 
should be restricted to instances in which 
neither United States nor Canadian dol- 
lar sales will be displaced. If the new law 
does not require this, I would hope and 
expect that the Department of Agricul- 
ture would use the barter authority most 
wisely, having in mind what I have said 
about the importance of continuing to 
have beneficial relations with Canada. 

Another problem with Canada, which 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker was kind 
enough not to mention in his speech, is 
the matter of oil imports from Canada 
into the United States. 

The development of petroleum re- 
sources in Canada has proceeded in sub- 
stantial measure through capital invest- 
ment from the United States. There has 
been a phenomenal growth of oil pro- 
duction in Canada, although the Cana- 
dian production represents something 
less that 3 percent of world production 
at present. Canadian confidence and ex- 
pectations received a severe blow last De- 
cember when it was announced that 
Canadian oil shipments to the west coast 
and to the northern part of the United 
States were to be subject to the voluntary 
oil import program. Canadians felt that 
they had been misled to some extent and 
they were particularly irritated by the 
argument that the import control pro- 
gram was justified on the ground that in 
the event of a war emergency there would 
be need for adequate supplies in the 
United States. 

This argument simply does not make 
sense as applied to Canadian oil produc- 
tion because in the event of war Cana- 
dian reserves and production will be fully 
as available to the United States as our 
own petroleum resources. In fact, it was 
the dire need of the United States for oil 
in World War II that prompted a speed- 
up in Canadian explorations. 

Mr. President, it is not appropriate for 
me to try to discuss here the solutions to 
these economic problems in detail. They 
are very complex indeed. Presumably, 
the executive branch experts are working 
on them full time. I hope that, as the 
Committee on Foreign Relations consid- 
ers the next steps in its review of foreign 
policy, consideration will be given to a 
detailed study of these economic prob- 
lems with Canada. 

The final item on the list of Canadian 
grievances to which I will refer is the 
complaint which is perhaps the most dis- 
turbing and which in some ways is the 
hardest of all to deal with. I refer to re- 
ports of growing Canadian irritation re- 
sulting from their view that Americans 
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are patronizing in their attitude toward 
Canadians. I do not agree that Ameri- 
cans have been patronizing toward their 
Canadian neighbors. I do admit that we 
have regarded Canada as a member of 
the family, and consequently we have 
tended to put off moving toward solu- 
tions of problems which we have known 
about for quite a while by saying to our- 
selves that, of course, we shall solve these 
problems, because there can be no ques- 
tion of real difficulty with our friends the 
Canadians. 

Mr. President, the Canadians have 
some right to be irritated with us. Too 
many Americans are uninformed on the 
subject of Canada. Canadians, on the 
other hand, have access to information 
about nearly everything that is going on 
in the United States. This is a problem 
which cannot be solved in a short time. 
It is a matter of education with us. It 
is a matter of continuing self-evaluation. 
One reason I am making this statement 
today is that I am trying to make our 
people more aware of the common needs 
and aspirations of the United States and 
Canada. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker refers to 
this problem of attention to Canada in 
the following way: 

The relations between our countries can- 
not be taken for granted. They require con- 
structive, continuing, and cooperative con~ 
sideration. We will let you know when we 
have grievances, as you will let us know. 
Good relations are reciprocal. I want to re- 
iterate that our attitude is not one of anti- 
Americanism but rather of pro-Canadianism. 


I wish also to quote from a recent ad- 
dress by the Honorable Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada, at the Vassar College 
commencement in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
on June 9, 1950. Mr. Pearson puts the 
matter this way: 

I am also a citizen of a vigorous and free 
country, your neighbor and friend. A coun- 
try which has experienced, in these years, a 
period of great growth and development, with 
some of the inevitable accompanying pains. 
A country with a surging feeling of national 
pride that makes us in Canada somewhat 
sensitive about slights; and annoyed when 
action is taken by our neighbor which hurts 
us, especially in the field of trade and eco- 
nomics in which our destiny is linked as 
closely with yours as it is in the field of 
survival. In trade, don’t fence us out, and 
in politics don’t take us benevolently for 
granted. We are, in fact, a little touchy— 
perhaps occasionally too touchy—about being 
overlooked, both in respect of our problems 
and our achievements. 


Mr. President, what can we do about 
these social and educational problems 
which these two leaders in Canada have 
referred to? 

Certainly, if United States citizens 
were aware of the need for Canada and 
the United States to work together to 
the fullest degree and of the stirring de- 
velopments taking place north of the 
border, the situation would be greatly 
improved. 

Yet, very little Canadian news is car- 
ried by the American press more than 
a hundred miles south of our northern 
boundary. 

I am told that only two American 
newspapers have regular correspondents 
in Canada, whereas all that goes on in 
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our country is promptly reported all over 
Canada. 

The United States press may say there 
is little demand for Canadian news 
among their readers and possibly be 
right about it. 

It is probable that a good many Mem- 
bers of the Congress are poorly informed 
as to what is going on in the great nation 
to the north. 

I firmly believe, Mr. President, that if 
our two countries had reciprocal sub- 
committees of Congress and the Cana- 
dian Parliament that could meet and 
discuss matters of common interest, we 
would not only have a better understand- 
ing of legislative matters but could better 
convey the substance of that understand- 
ing to the American people. 

In considering supplies of wheat, oil, 
lead, zinc, and other commodities we 
would do well to consider such supplies 
as a single stockpile. 

Not that these national supplies can 
be physically merged, or that they will 
cease to be competitive, but in the field 
of world development and world trade 
and North American security, they are so 
vitally important that a cooperative un- 
derstanding relating to production, 
stockpiling, and disposal becomes a mu- 
tual necessity. 

Mr. President, I wish particularly to 
call to the attention of the Senate cer- 
tain suggestions for improvement in 
United States-Canadian relations which 
were put forward by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker in the speech to which I 
have already referred. 

First. The Prime Minister states an 
important principle which we can en- 
dorse at once; namely, that the United 
States and Canada will in the future 
need to refrain from steps which will 
weaken each other in our common quest 
for the survival of freedom. 

Second. Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
suggests joint action to meet the current 
problem of unemployment. I would 
certainly hope that this Canadian sug- 
gestion would meet with a ready re- 
sponse in the administration. 

Third. Mr. Diefenbaker refers specifi- 
cally to the idea that the Congress and 
the Parliament of Canada can do more 
by way of exchanging ideas and visits, 
with which I have just expressed agree- 
ment. 

Fourth. The Prime Minister brings up 
again the idea of NATO food bank, as 
he calls it, which would help remove 
overhanging surpluses of wheat and 
other storable farm products and at the 
same time help to assure that food re- 
serves will be available in Europe in the 
event of war. 

The idea of a food bank is not new. 
It has several times been brought up in 
the United Nations and rejected because 
of oeoa difficulties involved on a world 
scale. 

Whether it is possible to work out a 
plan for maintaining adequate reserves 
of food for the NATO nations on a fair 
and effective basis is an unanswered 
question. 

The burden or responsibility should 


¡not rest on Canada and the United 
States alone. 
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The idea costs money to implement, 
and the danger somehow does not seem 
urgent enough to those who would be 
expected to share the cost. 

Mr. President, let me refer briefly to 
three other items to which I think extra 
attention is deserved. 

First, the question of aluminum pro- 
duction and distribution. We were very 
much worried during the Korean war 
that aluminum shortages could not be 
quickly overcome. The vast expansion 
of production facilities in this country 
and Canada have now to some extent 
temporarily outrun the need. This 
would not be so bad, because it is almost 
certainly temporary, but we are now 
faced with a drive from the Soviet Union 
to take over the foreign market for 
aluminum. Surely this is a matter which 
United States and Canadian interests 
could consider for the common good. 

Second, Mr. President, it is essential 
that consideration of Canada and our 
common problems should be prominently 
in mind when the Senate considers the 
Reciprocal Trade Act extension. In 
view of the importance of Canada to this 
country, it appears that a special and 
forceful argument can be made that the 
Reciprocal Trade Act should be extended 
of the benefits we get from trade with 
Canada, because of Canada’s very great 
dependence upon her exports, and be- 
cause, as I pointed out earlier, two-thirds 
of Canada’s export trade is with the 
United States. I have already referred 
to the existing lack of balance in trade 
between Canada and the United States. 
A defeat of the extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act would gravely aggravate 
the existing problem. 

And, third, I would recommend that 
any Inter-American Economic Confer- 
ence which may be held in the future 
should by all means include Canada 
among its participants. The aim of 
such a conference would be to find ways 
to avoid extreme commodity price fluc- 
tuations, to promote economic growth 
and technical cooperation, and to work 
toward a common market and currency 
convertibility for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The recent experience of Vice 
President Nrxon in Latin America may 
indicate that such an economic confer- 
ence is more urgent than we thought. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must 
realize that Canada is taking her place 
among the great nations of the world. 
The vast resources and the relatively 
small population of Canada mean that 
she is destined to go through a period 
of tremendous and rapid growth. 

I daresay that within the span of the 
next 20 years, Canada will have a popu- 
lation of 30 million people. The St. 
Lawrence Valley will become one of the 
world’s greatest industrial areas. The 
mighty resources of water power, min- 
erals, waterways, agriculture and recre- 
ational facilities will be more exten- 
sively developed even north of the Arctic 
Circle and the social, economic and po- 
litical fortunes of our two countries will 
become more closely interlocked than 
ever. It is entirely in the interest of the 
United States to work as closely with 


Canada as we possibly can in the years 
ahead. 
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NOTES or SPEECH PREPARED FOR DELIVERY TO 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1958, BY THe RIGHT HON- 
ORABLE JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER, PRIME MIN- 
ISTER OP CANADA 
I am honored to be admitted to the fel- 

lowship of Wesleyan College which, for more 
than a century and a quarter, has been in 
the forefront of outstanding colleges dedi- 
cated to the liberal arts, and noted for their 
hospitality to freedom. 

I regard it as an honor given, not to me 
personally, but to my country which, in its 
relations with yours are unequaled anywhere 
among the nations. 

This college is of that illustrious company 
that education defined by John Milton: 

“I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education [one] which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices both private and public of 
peace and war.” 

With freedom challenged today in all parts 
of the world, and with the emphasis that is 
being placed on material things of defense 
and survival, there has developed in the con- 
science of many good and responsible people, 
a demand that universities should endeavor 
to achieve a virtual monopoly of scientific 
training and research, 

While the encouragement of science must 
receive emphatic support to meet not only 
the international emergency but for the con- 
tinuing benefit of mankind, I am of those 
who believe that for the universities of the 
Free World, to forsake the encouragement of 
the spiritual things and enthrone the ma- 
chine would be a course as dangerous as it 
would be shortsighted. To meet the chal- 
lenge of the tyranny of communism does not 
mean that we must adopt the techniques of 
its tyranny. 

To repudiate emphasis on the things which 
make for the freedom of the human spirit, 
or to subvert education to materialistic pur- 
poses would, in the longer perspective, cause 
the irretrievable loss of freedom. 

In my college days, science promised its 
uses for the benefit of mankind and hu- 
manity’s golden age. Communism would 
make its use the mortal cockpit of man- 
kind, having adopted science as an essen- 
tial means of dominating mankind. 

The danger to mankind's survival was an- 
ticipated with prophetic accuracy by the 
Right Honorable Herbert Asquith, one of the 
First War Prime Ministers of the United 
Kingdom when, in 1920, he said: 

“The experience of this war has made 
actual what was unimaginable before. But 
there are, or would be, if the old system were 
to continue, two new factors at work. The 
first and most obvious is the unexplored 
and still incalulable effect of the harnessing 
of science to the chariot of destruction. We 
have seen in these 4 years only a rudimen- 
tary application of methods and agencies un- 
known and undreamt of in the campaigns 
of the past. Science has in these matters 
not only said her last word; she is still lisp- 
ing the alphabet of annihilation. If she is 
to be diverted for another 20 years into the 
further elaboration of the mechanism and 
chemistry of destruction, we may well pray 
for the speediest possible return of the 
glacial epoch,” 

What would he have said today in this era 
of hydrogen bombs and atomic warheads and 
intercontinental missiles? 

Scientific miracles have wrought fantastic 
changes in material well-being for mankind 
but science dare not be allowed to become 
the master of freedom or freedom will perish, 

Wesleyan College is of those educational 
institutions which maintain the primacy of 
the spiritual springs from which it draws 
its strength, and without which freedom 
would perish, 
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that the honour conferred on me 
is designed to be an honour to my country, 
I intend to speak to you on the importance 
of Canadian-American relations to the future 
of the Free World, and the need of foster- 
ing and expanding the unity of our purpose 
in the cause of freedom. 

Our two nations have a major mission for 
freedom; the United States, with its vast 
industrial power and population and by the 
contribution that it has made in war for 
freedom and in peace so unselfishly given 
to the welfare of all nations; and Canada 
with its vast mineral and other resources 
and by its equally proven devotion and sac- 
rifice of 100,000 men in two world wars. We 
have much in common. 

Our nations must stand together with 
other freedom-loving nations. Our two na- 
tions haye an appointment with world des- 
tiny, for the shield of freedom requires not 
only the resolution of freemen that springs 
from the sharing of common spiritual values 
which is the heritage of all free nations 
but as well the material strength of material 
resources with which our two countries have 
been singularly blessed. The unity of these 
two countries, therefore, a unity of purpose 
is of importance not only to ourselyes but 
to the nations of the Free World. 

Politically, Canada and the United States, 
while each drawing the inspiration of their 
political systems from Great Britain, have 
grown up by separate and different ways, one 
achieving its freedom and independence by 
revolution, the other by evolution—the 
United States a Republic, while Canada, an 
equally sovereign nation, gives its allegiance 
to the mystic and intangible unity of the 
Crown in a Commonwealth of Nations joined 
by no agreement are maintained by no com- 
pulsion, but by the common aspirations of 
independent people in all parts of the globe. 

They differ in form—the Constitution of 
the United States, and our constitution, 
‘written and unwritten, both are based on 
the belief that law and authority derive 
from moral principles by which and in no 
other way, can freedom and justice be 
achieved. 

The United States owes much to the po- 
litical genius of British peoples and British 
peoples owe much to the wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers of the United States. 
Canada is indebted to Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, and others of your founders for 
the federal system of government which we 
borrowed and applied to the needs of our 
nation, and without which, Canadian Con- 
federation could not have been achieved. 

The concept of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions provides freedom and independence to 
each of its members, while giving to each 
the enrichment of a partnership in a fam- 
ily of nations global in extent. Few of our 
people realize that the concept upon which 
our Commonwealth was built was first 
enunciated in 1775 when the Olive Branch 
Petition was signed by 46 members of the 
Continental Congress including Elijah Dyer, 
Roger Sherman, and Silas O’Deane of Con- 
necticut, as well as John Hancock, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
Richard Lee, and Thomas Jefferson, and pre- 
sented to King George III. 

All of the principles of the Statute of 
Westminster which binds the Common- 
‘wealth together, were embodied in this peti- 
tion delivered to the British after the bat- 
tles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill 
had been fought. Had it been accepted it 
would have brought about the principles 
upon which the Commonwealth is now built. 
This was not to be but the ideas of the 
Founders of this Nation expressed in that 
petition in the process of time have become 
the cornerstone of the Commonwealth. 

4s Nicholas Murray Butler said, some 25 
years ago: 

“It is one of the most astounding things 
in the history of government that these men 
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off in this distant series of colonies, eco- 
nomically in their infancy, financially help- 
less and dependent, had the vision of organ- 
ization which has come now to all the 
British peoples. * * * So it is in the his- 
tory of our race. Ideas, how slowly they 
travel; arguments, how slowly they are 
apprehended; action, how slowly it follows 
upon conviction.” < 

As inheritors of a common faith in and 
devotion to the same abiding principles of 
liberty and peace, the relationships between 
us constitute a model for mankind. And so 
they must remain. Now, and in the future, 
that need has been intensified by the devel- 
opments of science in intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and Canada’s strategic posi- 
tion as the neighbor of the United States of 
America and the U. S.S. R. 

It is necessary for both of our nations 
to carefully examine that relationship, not 
only for the benefit of our respective coun- 
tries, but for the contribution we can make 
in unity for all mankind. 

There is a desire among the people of 
your country to understand not merely Ca- 
nadian problems, but to understand Canada 
and Canadians. 

I can assure you that there is a universal 
desire among Canadians to increase their 
understanding of the United States and to 
the end that our unity of purpose shall 
remain unim; 

In population the United States is 10 
times greater than Canada; economically 
the United States is about 20 times as 
strong. We live as it were as 2 families 
in the same house—l continent—in which 
1 of the occupants is a giant, and another 
giant just around the corner who does not 
share our views. . 

We have difficulties arising from our trade 
relations and in particular from the fact 
that while there has been a continuing un- 
favorable balance of trade for Canada over 
the years, in the last 2 or 3 years we have 
been purchasing from the United States 
more than a billion dollars a year more 
than the United States has purchased from 
us, and that in the disposal program of 
agricultural products by the United States, 
Canada has been materially hurt economi- 
cally. 

We are united in our defenses both in 
Europe and in North America. We have re- 
cently entered into the NORAD Air Defense 
Agreement which will come before the Ca- 
nadian Parliament on Tuesday for approval 
which is indicative of the cooperation nec- 
essary in the interests of survival for both 
of us and for freedom itself. 

But unity in defense is not enough. We 
must reinforce our defense action by eco- 
nomic collaboration. 

The relations between our countries can- 
not be taken for granted. They require 
constructive, continuing and cooperative 
consideration. We will let you know when 
we have grievances, as you will let us know. 
Good relations are reciprocal. I want to 
reiterate that our attitude is not one of 
anti-Americanism but rather of pro-Cana- 
dianism. As the Canadian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs (Sidney Smith) said recently— 
“True friendship cannot be wrecked by hon- 
est frankness.” 

One of the most encouraging signs of a de- 
sire to bring about the dissolution of poten- 
tial difficulties between our countries was 
that taken by the House of Representatives 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in issuing a 
special report on May 5 last on Canadian- 
American Relations which was prepared by 
Congressmen Brooxs Hays, of Arkansas, and 
Frank N. Corrin, of Maine. 

A major source of difficulty has been the 
disposal program of surplus farm products 
abroad which has had the effect during the 
last 2 or 3 years of detrimentally affecting 
Canada, which depends heavily on wheat 
exports, by way of barter deals and subsidized 
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tied sales which in our opinion go beyond 
what is fair and competitive. 

The U. S. S. R. appears now to be directing 
its major attention to the weakening of the 
Free World on the economic front. I believe 
that the nations of the Free World will have 
to act cooperatively and effectively on eco- 
nomic matters, as they doin defense—that 
each of the free nations will have to refrain 
from action which will detrimentally weaken 
their partner in freedom’s quest for free- 
dom’s survival anywhere in the world. 

Just to mention a few of the things in re- 
spect of which an imaginative policy could 
be helpful. * * * 

To remove overhanging surpluses of wheat 
and other storable farm products and at the 
same time to assure that strategic reserves 
of these commodities will be available in 
Europe should war come. 

The setting up of a NATO food bank would 
have a dual purpose in this regard and could 
also be used as a means to assist food deficit 


nations when in need, 


The problem of serious unemployment is 
another that must be met in the Free World, 
for should it become general it would afford 
communism its greatest impetus. Joint ac- 
tion to meet the problem would seem ‘to be 
something worthy of consideration. _ 

To meet the problem of the relations of 
our nations the Hays-Coffin report suggested 
a Congressional Committee on Canadian Re- 
lations. I am sure that the Parliament of 
Canada would give the fullest consideration 
to the setting up of a similar committee of 
Canadian Parliamentarians who in periodic 
visits to our respective capitals would do 
much to achieve suggested solutions of 
recurring problems. 

The benefits that will flow from such a 
joint meeting were very apparent in 1942 
when at a Parliamentary Conference at which 
I had the honor to preside, Members of the 
Congress of the United States met in con- 
ference for the first time with Canadian and 
Commonwealth Members of Parliament. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Ver- 
mont for making the speech he has made 
today. To the best of my knowledge, 
in the 16 years I have been in Congress 
this is the first time I have heard a major 
speech on American-Canadian relations, 
It has been long overdue. The fact that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont has chosen to make the speech 
is an indication of his awareness of the 
difficulties as well as the comity which 
exists between our two great nations, and 
pa need for laying the cards on the 

(A 

Iam happy to note that in the Cham- 
ber at this time are a great.many Sen- 
ators from States which border on Can- 
ada. I refer to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey], the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]; 
and our Presiding Officer, the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 
Of course, my State, too, borders on Can- 
ada. All of us are interested in what 
happens in Canada. Both the United 
States and Canada owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont for laying before us, in a 
frank and understanding manner, the 
facts of life as they pertain to our two 
countries, 

I hope that not only will Canada heed 
what he has said this morning, but that 
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our own people, and the administration, 
as well, will heed his sound advice and 
good counsel and wise admonition. 

Again I congratulate and salute the 
senior Senator from Vermont for his 
outstanding work in this field. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. He has lived, as I have, 
alongside of Canadians all his life. I do 
not believe we can overemphasize the 
necessity for understanding what is 
going on in our neighboring country to 
the north. That is why I have spoken 
as I have, because it is a matter of the 
most vital importance. 

I now yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I join in 
the fine things which have been said by 
the Senator from Vermont about the very 
wonderful country of Canada. The ideas 
he has expressed should be made fa- 
miliar to the people of the United States, 
so they will understand the problems as 
they really exist. 

I realize that the Senator from Ver- 
mont has given much study to this ques- 
tion. Together with the Senator from 
Vermont, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as also is 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD]. We realize that probably the 
future, and indeed the very safety, of 
our country depend upon our ability to 
work in the same boat, so to speak, with 
our neighbor to the north. We are kin- 
folk in so many ways. We must not let 
the little differences which have arisen, 
particularly in relation to our large pro- 
duction of wheat and dairy products, 
create a condition of dissatisfaction be- 
tween us. As I have said, the Canadians 
are kinfolk of ours in many ways. They 
have the same faith and the same enter- 
prise; and they have a potential for 
growth in every way. 

I was about to ask to have printed in 
the Recorp an article concerning diverse 
research activities at the University of 
Wisconsin. In my humble opinion, the 
problem which the Senator from Ver- 
mont presented in relation to the large 
production of wheat and the large pro- 
duction of other agricultural products 
can be solved by investigations and re- 
search in chemistry. For example, con- 
sider corn. A few years ago it was only 
hog feed. Now think of the numerous 
articles which are made from corn. 

Iam satisfied that if we and our neigh- 
bor to the north will use our brains to 
create further uses of our agricultural 
products and other raw materials, in- 
stead of using them to create weapons, 
we will find the answer to many of our 
problems. 

Again, I compliment the Senator from 
Vermont upon a very challenging state- 
ment. I hope it will be spread broadcast 
by the press of this country and of 
Canada, so that these two great peoples 
themselves will understand the signif- 
icant part which they should play in 
bringing our two nations closer together 
on a basis of mutual understanding. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 
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Mr. THYE. I join in complimenting 
and commending the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont for his statement 
concerning our relations with Canada 
and on the other matters which were 
brought out in his statement. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont has delivered a 
scholarly address. It pointed up most 
clearly the importance of the relations 
between the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. Canada has been 
a close neighbor of ours, not only geo- 
graphically, but in its thinking and in 
its outlook with respect to its relations 
with the United States. 

There has never been a time when our 
borders have witnessed an unpleasant 
incident of any kind. Ours has been a 
relationship which stands out most 
clearly as an example of how two great 
Nations can live, border to border, in a 
most pleasant, harmonious way. It has 
been an example for other nations of the 
world to heed. It has been a relation- 
ship which should demonstrate to the 
people of the world that two great Na- 
tions can readily coordinate their indus- 
trial, business, and social relations. 

I commend the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. New York is a great 
State which is developing the power of 
the St. Lawrence River in cooperation 
with the neighboring Canadian prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Mr. IVES. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator from Vermont in thus 
yielding. I commend him most highly 
for his remarks and desire to associate 
myself with them. 

New York is among the States of the 
Union which border on Canada. We 
regard Canada as our greatest and dear- 
est friend among all the nations of the 
world. I think the same can be said on 
behalf of all citizens of the United 
States. It simply happens that Canada 
is our closest neighbor. I cannot really 
see any difference between Canadians— 
especially those who live in the provinces 
nearest New York—and the citizens of 
the United States. To all intents and 
purposes, we are one. The boundary 
line is imaginary. That is all there is 
to it. 

It simply happens that our Canadian 
friends do not want to belong to the 
United States—and I think probably 
there is some argument in their favor in 
that regard. But that does not alter the 
fact that Canada is a very great nation. 
As I said before, Canada is our closest 
friend among all the other nations of the 
world. Canada means more to us as a 
friend than do all the other nations of 
the world combined. We stand together 
on the North American continent one 
and inseparable. We are not divided in 
any sense of the word, when the welfare 
of the people of the continent is at stake. 

Mr. AIKEN, I thank the Senator from 
New York. It might be interesting to 
know that in 1957, 53,522,956 persons 
crossed the border between the United 
States and Canada, traveling from one 
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country to the other. That figure is so 
enormous that it is almost hard to 
realize. 

The Senator from New York and I, 
living where we do, almost instinctively 
forget the boundary line and forget that 
Canada, technically, is a foreign country. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I regret 
exceedingly that because I was attending 
a committee meeting I did not have the 
opportunity to hear the address of the 
Senator from Vermont on the subject of 
United States-Canadian relations. But 
I want to identify myself with his speech, 
because I know that his position and 
mine are the same. I also commend the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] for 
the fine words which he expressed con- 
cerning our relationship with Canada. 
Although my State does not border on 
Canada, we in New Jersey fully realize 
the importance of good relations between 
the United States and Canada. I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of what the Sen- 
wg from Vermont and New York have 
said. 

From a purely personal standpoint, 
throughout my life I have had the good 
fortune to journey to Canada practically 
every year. I have traveled back and 
forth among those fine people almost 
every year since I was a small boy, partly 
for recreation and partly for other 
reasons. 

So I feel very deeply, as does the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, that our relationship 
with Canada is one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, which 
we have in the entire world, Especially 
on this continent, it is essential that we 
maintain our warm friendship and the 
world-breaking record of having a 
boundary as long as that between 
Canada and the United States with no 
idea and no thought of any fortification 
or stoppage of travel or trade between 
the two countries, 

I commend the Senator for his excel- 
lent speech. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. On my frequent visits 
to Canada, I have noticed that automo- 
biles bearing New Jersey license tags are 
very numerous, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
very true. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure that the peo- 
ple of New Jersey appreciate the hos- 
pitality of the Canadians and know 
where to go to have a good vacation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I asso- 
ciate myself with what has been said 
about the importance of maintaining our 
traditional friendship with the people of 
Canada. 

Within the past year, a very dear 
friend of mine has gone to Canada. He 
had some relatives there. Since he has 
been there, he has written to me 2 or 3 
times about the attitude and the misin- 
formation which has developed in cer- 
tain quarters. He now operates a radio 
station there and expects to do what he 
can to improve our relationships, 
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I shall.send him a copy of today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp containing the 
remarks of the able Senator from Ver- 
mont, which have been supplemented by 
the remarks of other Senators, as evi- 
dence of a desire on the part of the 
United States Senate to maintain good 
relations with our neighbor to the north. 


DIVERSE RESEARCH AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing it was my pleasure to present a state- 
ment to the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, which is holding 
very important hearings on S. 3126, a bill 
to establish a Department of Science and 
Technology. 

This subcommittee, under the distin- 
guished chairmanship of my colleague, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], and including such able 
members as our associate, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuurmonp], the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Smit], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Martin], and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LauscHe], has been hearing 
testimony from such outstanding leaders 
as Dr. Alan Waterman, of the National 
Science Foundation, on the problem of 
how best to make available the prompt 
results of peaceful scientific research. 

In my own statement, as filed with the 
subcommittee, I stated my agreement 
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with the subcommittee’s theme about the 

importance of making the universities of 

this land great centers of discovery and 

dissemination of scientific data to a far 

pere extent than is already being 
one. 

I have been pleased to point out on 
many occasions that the universities of 
this country are even more than great 
educational centers; they are advance 
outposts of discovery; they are the van- 
tage points from which unhindered 
minds can venture forth in the explora- 
tion of the unknown. 

Naturally, being most familiar with 
such discoveries by my own alma mater, 
the University of Wisconsin, I am 
pleased to cite the University at Madi- 
son as one of the great such outposts. 

This morning, I received from Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles, of the School of Educa- 
tion, a most interesting summary of the 
research projects which have been car- 
ried on at the university during the past 
decade or so. 

The summary was compiled with the 
assistance of the famous Prof. Merle 
Curti, whose name is so highly esteemed 
in higher education in our land. 

Dean Stiles’ list covers the broad 
gamut of sciences—the so-called exact 
sciences—and the social sciences. We 
see here men’s searching for facts in 
the fields of sociology, anthropology, so- 
cial work, political science, rural sociol- 
ogy, journalism, agricultural specialties, 
geography, economics, education, and 
psychology. We see here how a great 
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State university provides answers in 
considerable part of direct use to the 
people of the State, themselves, in addi- 
tion to being of use elsewhere. 

I send to the desk this list. 

I do so because I think that those of 
us who are concerned with legislation 
should take time now and then to re- 
acquaint ourselves with the excellent 
variety of work which is done in our 
centers of higher learning, particularly 
with their research projects. 

These are the diverse fields into which 
men are venturing because they feel an 
inner need to contribute to man’s 
knowledge of himself and of his envi- 
ronment. Researchers feel obligated to 
themselves, to their university, to the 
community of sciences, to advance 
men’s frontiers, the intellectual fron- 
tiers of the spirit. 

In my judgment, we must have far 
More research than we now have. 
American industry is spending $74 bil- 
lion on research this year. Govern- 
ment has its responsibilities, not simply 
in military research, but in civilian re- 
search, as well. 

And the universities of the United . 
States have their responsibilities, too, 
and must be enabled to fulfill those 
responsibilities, 

I ask unanimous consent that Dean 
Stiles and Professor Curti’s enumeration 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Examples of research in the social studies at the University of Wisconsin, 1948-58 


Subject 


‘Title and/or content 


Person 


Archeological work in selected counties resulting in definition of new cultural complexes and | Baerris, David A, 
clarification of relationships between groups already known (1948-58). 


Cooperation in excavation in seyeral Arikara sites in Missouri Basin of South Dakota (1956) Do. 
-| Description of some 75 sites previously excavated in jena srw aie Oklahoma (currently)... Do. 
Interrelationships of biological and cultural change (currently) ...-..---...-..--.----..-- 3 Do. 
Contempo: ndian problems, particularly in reference to the Potawatomi (currently) _...-...... Do. 
See ae eror on World War II German youth in concluding chapter of Von Baretto Schwankt | Becker, Howard, 
le er 
fy et LEE BINS. 1 EOE ae Cee and publication of studies in black (subyersive) propaganda during World War II and Do. 
ereafter, 
Do........--..-| Sociol Changes in the Social Stratification of ; Ancien? Kinship an yg Ae anesaueseennmbaee pen Do, 
Do. Anthropology... In Defense of M ’s Grecian Gens: Ancient Kinship and ier secre 1050-56 Do. 
-| Social history.. Church and er an Cosmains of Crete. Wiens ice ue ol lean db wnacsitenensamanaal Do. 
ial anthropolo; Fora Fab eno z ast s mle A Convergences ina Anthropology, Sociology, and Psychology. Studies Do. 
on erre. Ons] 
Soclology............--.-| Field Work Among Scottish Shepherds and German Peasants: Wholes and Their Handicaps. 1956. Do, 
DG RERE EAT: AS Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change... ... 2.2 -.neenennneneenneeennnnee-eeee poe Pe en pr and 
uate studen 
D0...<<.-.----| Criminology.........-.- The Black Market: A Study of White Collar Crime; Vandalism as a subtype of juvenile delinquency | Clinard, Marshall B, 
and its relation toa pret eroun subculture. 
DOpedsccncaces |) N O SARNE The reer aa in role vior of Negro students from segragated colleges attending a nonsegregated Do, 
university. 
pO Sa ey Soclology—Criminology.| A comparative study of a and mechan ber cy in rhs including a cross-cultural replication of Do. 
the relation of urbanism to avior, 1954- 
D0 cncscncantinns| DOOM aimerais The Pocitos es of eed piei A monograph on oe role of the tavern as an institution in Do. 
contemporary soci 
D0 ngticnnccenes [snes Nomaiae: ...-| Five translations (including reorganization and interpretation) of Max Weber's major works (Signi- | Gerth, Hans M, 
ficant Contribution to pace: aare eat Theory): 
From Max Weber: Essays in Socio 1946, 
Max Weber, The Re ri in China: clanism and Taoism, 1951. 
Max Weber, Ancient aay so ng 
Max Weber, The Hindu Socio 
Max Weber, The Religion oe India: Bi Buddhism and Hinduism, 1958. 
(9 EA ETER Translation of Karl Mannheim m Power and Democratic E EN EE ca T > 
Dacibtimonindns Character and Social Structure.------o-- E PEUTRE GONTA T dei aaa Pae E M.; Mills, 
T! 
Do... maai Translation of proceedings of the First International, 1958__............ -.-.| Gerth, Hans, 
A pa SER ARE Methods and iques for elucidating the migrations of peop! i EE AE EA FERE AES S Laughlin, Wm, 8. 
lanewnnenawenn|-n2--I0-cnnenennneees----| Intellectual achievements of Aleuts, as re cake medical], and health practices which constitute a ghlin and Marsh, 
major thematic element of their culture. s H 
fe I eed EE” RM N A, ghrp of Idaho Basques, the interdependence of genetic phenomena and culturally directed systems | Gray, M. P.. 
S 8 oC SPIE a,» "| HOMME SP AST PA TROA existing techniques for the detection of blood group substances in skeleton enabling com- Do. 
parison of extinct Áy ior the a with living survivors. 
Social Wiko sassone jcna i nannini Openers pa study for the division for children and youth, Wisconsin Department of Publice | Kadushian, Alfred, 
e curren! 
Interview i inebeaes 2 ions as a Teaching Device. 1956. Do. 
Social Legislation, revision of. TAA RTL Set EV AT Clarke, Helen I. 
American Social Work I T o BE IAEE ESR A EA AE Miles, Arthur P, 
Urban development study: he Far of Cities and Urban Redevelopment; Urban Redevelop- Woodbury, Coleman. 
English Gove eons d fi a raa: Britain: Uneasy Ally. 1954 Epstein, Leon, 
ng jiovernment and fore! og Bet ee a SD de e 
Do... OliticS......-------0---! Politics in Wisconsin( current) ey ee TITSER EPESI ook Do.’ 
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Examples of research in the social studies at the University of Wisconsin, 1948-58—Continued 


Title and/or content 


Foreign affairs. .___..._. ‘The Administration of American Foreign Affairs. 1950.......-..----.--.---.---..----------------- 

-| Rivers: 8 Social, political SOON ma panas Ln co with water resources and rivers: Dark Missouri (1957) and 
ew in ivers ( 

Ukrainian Nationalism, Ieo (1555); The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite (current), Soviet foreign 
op R mowr administration, political research, and education. Communist movements out- 
side Russia, 

Tax administration, recently at State level. 1958 


MeCamy, James. 
Hart, Henry, 


Armstrong, John. 


Penniman, Clara. 


Legislative behavior; regulation of the natural gas industry. Huitt, Ralph, 
Latin American paws and government; Latin American structure of power... tokes, m. 
E on of Ogg Ray’s text in American Government, 10957-..-.-.-...... Young, Bill. 
On American Government_....-.-.-...-------.------------.- McCamy, Jim. 
Basic text in field of international relations... Pfanku Llewellyn. 
level problems of government in Wisconsin... ...-..2-----2..-----0--- 2-2-2 n-nnnnnennnneenene- Bureau-Government, 


Donaghue, James. 
Fellman, David, 
Kolb, John H. 


Sewell, William, 


The Defendant's Rights, annual surveys of constitutional Jaw. 1958. 2....-...-...-........-----.-- 

Concept of town-country in interde: lence, How various specific rural institutions provide the 
basis for rural social structure and culture. 

Study of child Nee as related to nality Gnalengen Freudian conception). Studies of 
factors associated with intelligence retinas an d occupational choice of farm versus nonfarm children 
(dispelled erroneous notions of differences, while pointing up limitations of country environment), 

The aimee of K Or ee shifts into industr: areas and the problems of out-migration in low- 


The ma mapping o of nationality yon vane of rural areas of Wisconsin. ..........--...-.-------------- 

‘Techno! change among farm: people..-...----- <2. -- oo 2 eee 

How family values and relationship act decisions to adopt new tion techni 

‘The process of decision making in the farm family and how personal and family nbs ite decisions 
on the farm and in the tr The role of county extension agents in Wiscons! 

Farmer understanding of some of the terminology used by soil specialists, eer i Sa kena acoy ses! 


Gira aeons of graphs widely used to present price trends, market outlook and the like 
curren! 
The utilization of forage on the farm in order to minimize the cash outlays ag eee feeds. 
An economic evaluation of the application of fertilizers and the zaate 
Studies of farm leases in order that equitable treatment may be po cy both prope and tenant, 
Studies of rye conservation and evaluation of soll conservation prac’ 
The role of off-farm employment in rural develo: sane 
The significance of it in raap young farmers on farms and as an cftective production fac- 
F: ret pi ageria lor t arg on dairy and hog producing fe ( t). 

ae make for low-cost farm prod: farms (curren 
The significance of growing tables in atian v other enterprises on the farm (current), 
The pricing of veal calves establishing practi ces give inadequate attention to calf iS) PERETI 
Marketing cull dairy cattle (the f farmer 


ing of nonfat milk solids. The ey ore d costs of bulk geet of milk, 

sty 2 poor policies and practices of dairy processing firms, including price and nonprice competi- 

ve factors. 

Costs and efficiencys of wholesale milk distribution in the Milwaukee market. 

Studies to ascertain consumer acceptance of (nonsterile) concentrated milk. 

Changes in the market structure for potatoes in the North Central States, An analysis of the costs of 
Fe Sai bse eS rural electrical energy. 

nomic aspects of wi 


Marshall, Douglas, 

Do. 
Wilkening, E. A, 

Do. 

Do. 
A tural Journalism 

Topartmene. 
0. 


Agricultural economics 
department, 


Agriculture—Eco- | Farm management-....- 
nomics, 


Marketing....-...-....- 


Do, 


nt). 
The Kester aspects of canbe location in Wisconsin from the A Sea of the effect on farms 
Farm management...... Measuremen and appraisal of 7 ERS of agricultural programs on the dairy industry and on con- 
Marketing. ....-.-.....= Devslopnient and analysis of improving methods, techniques and practices in marketing eggs 


(current). 
weersonitarel =~ E a A R Pricing and trade practices for nand grain products (current). .........-....--..---..----.---.- 
Oos and ne involved the manufacture and marketing of rindless block and processed. 
cheese 


(curren 
ae in market structure ade scale organization and operations in the dairy and \ egetable 
cessing industries (current). 
Toan goon phic pepe as the ry, as the concept of ig ere endl with case studies of cities............-..- Alexander, John V, 
Custos of location of the United States..........--..-...--.-... aoa Do. 
ht-rate structures in ine Th Beis Shee EE a ee aaa ae 
Bt y of the changing gi hien of the Atlantic Provinces of Canada: Demonstration of the 
method and significance orical gi seouephy as as a dimension of economic and social history. 
Historical Soveraphy of of Prince Edward LOU RE aS A ae 
a orld risi pei 'olitics and Geography, the hallenge of Our Times; the Franco-German 
oun o 
American ee and Vineyard Regions. How complex pattern of agricultural land use developed 


and cause pace through time, 
A Mathod f fr t Deseribing Fann TT, pe Cı of hical Distributions._.._... 
Sage : i í Mapi; es and method of as an essential tool in research and presenta- 
on in the 


Direction of major itary nary project (field) of social and economic ms of Venezuelan Andes 
(valuation Pre py tion of long-term study of frontier PA ite in high latitudes from 
vian 
Papers and TEER on population of China, aoaaa Indis, and Korea................-..-..-..- 
Boy and cultural geography of eastern and southern Asia particularly China, Korea, Japan, and 


Do. 
Clark, Andrew H. 


Olmstead, Clarence W, 
Ronee Arthur H, 


Sterling, Henry S, 
Stone, kirk H. 


Glenn T. Trewartha, 


Cultural Ree see 
are mdr 

u: sociology. 
scsneucnesan Population............-- 


panama! LGUOP Ls cincscccudaccske Studies in history, nature and Japs a f trade Arenga the social security system; labor legisla- | Department of eco- 
oe alee bargaining; the effects of trade union action on income distribution, prices, and em- nomics, 
ploymen 
ee E M Stu on various oe types of taxation (income, pro; and housing taxation)_.............-....... Do. 
a ne id methods of improving pont aye (including several Wisconsin tax system 
u 
Com tive tax studies fen Seng to various foreign eet 
eee = o the erste of iness organizations (inclu: public utilities) and their methods of 
cos! and pricing. 
Do.......--.---| Economic development. ston and on the'ec economic rg he os of various foreign countries, their income distributing popula- Do, 
n, and 
Do-.........-.--| International trade......| A variety of Fo tpg on International trade, the terms of trado, and the structure of American foreign Do. 
SAT E S L o OA AE O SOES variety E a AEA Se E RRA E NE e E S LMM ey Oa E S 


behavior of the firm under conditions of competition, mono; d oligroj 
The factors influencing income distribution, ne Sg oe 


Economie 
The problem of w unemployment and inflation and its genase and remed 
Studies on differen E Speo oe commer halatory; GERONA se history of credit institutions and 


Do. Intellectual history. Th A ee pen iy eben spe sas studies on the problem of 
-.-seceeeeee-| Intellectual history...... ec economi sev on alas E eet 
Commerce. .....<.-|...--d0..... Those factors in a azn thought several s and social climate climate that palapinta to industry._......... 
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Examples of research in the social studies at the University of Wisconsin, 1948-58—Continued 


Field Title and/or content Person 
merce__...-e<-.| Legal subsidies.........| The effect of subsidies on industry to determine whether the community and State benefited from | Bureau of business 
Ea a local policies of monetary incentive to industries being solicited. search and service, m 
Ge pean np a aia ce age, pas aoe an attempt to apply mathematical formulas to explain Do. 
uations of an A 
Journalism.......-.| American press history.. a i poses involving the freedom of press and the relationship of the press and Government dur- | Nelson, Harold L. 
ng 
The historical standard In anal: press rmance, 
Do...--.-------| Publie relations.........| The hi of public relations in this country... -. --.---..-~~--<--0--<-2--0----n-n-0- Napkin een Cutlip, Scott. 
PT den a DE Civil liberties...........| A study of the tment of new civil liberties in the press of the United States._._..._.....-.---... Higbie Charles F, 
Do saas e.. .....---------| The character and distribution of political information and comment presented by the press and | Higbie O. F. 


Wisconsin Lin teeak lecture cam) 


radio of paigns. 
53 of a a o vision (involving areas of theory attitudes and reception of materials | Westley Bruce H. and 
y listeners). 


ates U. W.-T. V. 
Danielson Wayne. 
School of rna! 
Rotter, 1 By ee 


The diffusion of news: the source of the information received by the people on unexpected events 
(including attitudes and affects of news.) 
Field surveys dealing with the interest of readers and listeners in various kinds of news. ........-.- 


afziger, R. O., 


T. 
Gregg, Russell T. 
Watson, George E. 


The County Su ten@ency int Wieoorisin.. 10675 6no~ oo cppnctnoncoewsesnncccecenwencessccectens- 

A Study of the Intermediate Unit of Educational Administration (concluded intermediate unit is 
needed, present Wisconsin county superintendency is now inadequate to meet need; criteria for 

tah ee intermediate unit established.) 

State Financial Support and Educational Planning. 1953_....... 


Personal Expenditures for High School Education. 1951 (the nature and magnitude of costs to 

pupils attending Wisconsin secondary schools and the relationship of these costs to certain factors 
taining to the B ils, the family, and the school). 

Identification and thizstion of Opinion Leaders in School District sie} mayo 1952 (ways 
and means of gaging and meee | public opinion in the solution of educational problems). 

The formulation of State Public Finance Policy in Wisconsin, 1954. (‘The roles of the leris- 
lature, Governor, superintendent of public instruction, supreme court, sa pg interest groups.) 

‘The Shared Income Tax and Public cere eth in Wisconsin, 1956. ( tion of States sharing 


ion, 
A poras central school districts b piety ow n 
Stu in learning skills (including dwriting, reading, spelling and arithmetic). 


Fowlkes, John G.; Wat- 
son, E. 

Gregg, Russell T.; 
Schultz, R. E, 


Jensen, T. J, 

Hornbostel, Victor D, 

Nygaard, J. M, 

Heriok V Hurtis, T; 
Eberman, P.; 


Rothney, John. 


Krug, Edward; Litt 
Kenneth; Liddle, Ol 
ford; Pella, Milton. 

Little, Liddle, Fowlkes. 


A 9-year study of the effect of counseling services on adolescents (guidance provides measurable help 
to students in making vocational and emotional adjustments after high school) (currently). 

Studies in curricular patterns involving core curriculum, science and mathematics offerings, and 
study patterns of high-school students, 


Studies in higher education (current) _-.-22cac-acone-cencnennncnnceneneneswscesenancsnsscen=accees= 


Do.....---.---.| Counseling.....<.-...--- 


Curriculum study hab- 
its. 


D0.necnecenoss- 


Higher education. ...... 


8 0 a are 


D0. a inaa] Andiovietiale vou. ..2 The use of films in teaching high school physics (enrrent) EN ANA | ST ee RS G, N SS R 
Onnaeeeeeee---| Gifted and slow learners.| Studies of slow learning and gifted children (current)... Jenson, Kai; Ringness, 
‘Thomas; Klausmeier, 


Herbert; Stanley, 
Julian, ps 


ulian. 

Rothney, John, and 
School of Education. 

School of Education, 

Elkow, J. Duke. 

pest woe Burton; 


Do.....-...-.--| Gifted children.........- 


Study to improve techniques for early identification of highly gifted children with a special guidance 
clinic to help parents and teachers (current). 
snor wi propana for Spans intergroup relations in the public schools.........-.....-.<.---.-- 
Te ee REL SS U 58 SRR RE SRN. a 
Liberal Education in an Age of Leisure, Explorations in the Development of Educational Programs 
for Older Adults (3-year research on changing life patterns of 50-year-old adults and over, and 
explorations in liberal education for individual growth, a nonyocational orientation) (current). 


Shannon, Theodore, 
Psychology.-..---- ~-eeasene------2-| The nature and measurement of anxiety (reactions of subjects to experimentally induced anxiety; | Rogers, Carl R.; 
reliability of heart rate change and skin electrical resistance as indices of moment to moment Martin, Barclay; 
fluctuations in anxiety level and emotional response). Lundy, Richard M, 
DOs isea The effect of different therapeutic techniques on mildly disturbed individuals (current).......-.--- Do. 
D0 cankemicaccn therapy.......... The phsyiological variations tiagh aces course of psychotherapy (implications for treatment for | Roger: Martin, and 
[pew ag disturbed; better understanding of the process of personality and attitude change) Lundy, 
current). 
o RA CE Factors influencing group problem solving finding that members of interdependent groups work | Gilchrist, J. O.; Berko- 
harder on common rere tusks than group mem! who reach their goals independent] Por each wig Ti N” 
other. The variables that affect the judgments made by one person about another, finding that 
students have more liking for judges who give them reliable information and fess liking for 
unreliable judges, even though the latter give the students more favorable evaluations of ir 
| alent (current). 
Do.. .---| Brain lesions....... The effect of brain lesions upon various aspects of behavior of subhuman primates (sensory activity, | Harlow, Harry P.; Mas- 
learning, problem solving, etc.). on, Wm. A. 


The effects radioactive induced lesions upon various aspects of behavior of subhuman ates 
wrong ror 39 indicate such lesions may lead to total loss of learned behavior), followed by 
recoyery (current), 

Years of research u the intellectual capacities of subhuman primates (learning ability similar to 

g children or defective adults); the formation of “learning sets,” 

The growth and behavior of the infant and young monkey (development of mechanical ‘‘pseudo- 
ernie bergen attachment of monkey to pseudomothers ar and as strong as that of 
response mother, 

Refinement of measures of self-expressed interests for use in selection of sales personnel (current).... 

The use of various psychological techniques to help in the solution of personnel problems in industry.. 

The difficulty of generalizing the applications of industrial psychology from one situation to another.. 
pinion surveys of industrial employees..-........--.-.--------- TPED REET EERE 


Do...---..--.--| Industrial psychology. .. Smith, Carl; Wedell, 
Carl; Kno James; 
Bridgam, ©, 8. 

Smith, Wedel, Ken- 


dy, Bridgam. 
se 


DO nacdcwccsivatn| sheen OO. qhersce~enseesens 


D0..nn00-n000e: 220. ccrweecenneccese- 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- Legion in South Dakota to the closing of Mr. THYE. Mr. President, at this 
PITAL, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. the ward. The telegram is a formal res- pr. ot ci oe from South 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. olution adopted by the Legion in its State ota yie e 
President, this morning I received a tele- convention just ended. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
gram from the South Dakota adjutant I desire to call to the attention of the JACKSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
of the American Legion, Walter Travis, Senate the fact that a similar problem ‘OY from South Dakota yield to the Sen- 
pertaining to the proposed closing of one affects many hospitals of the Veterans’ 10! from Minnesota? 


ward in the Veterans’ Administration Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iyield, if 
hospital in Sioux Falls due to budgetary Administration throughout the country. y have the right to do so. 


limitations. I particularly wish to urge that the Ap- Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
This telegram expresses the opposition propriations Committee give the matter ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
of the State department of the American its early attention. the same question has been called to my 
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attention; and I took it up with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Mr. Whittier. I know there will be 
a reconsideration of the Executive order 
in regard to the proposed closing of the 
various units of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, because at no time have I 
not had in my files or on my desk letters 
from veterans or their families who seek 
admission to hospitals, but who invari- 
ably are told by the hospital authorities, 
“We have no space for you.” 

Therefore, I cannot concur in the pro- 
posed closing of any sections or wards or 
divisions of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, in that their closing would 
deny to veterans who are in great need 
of hospital care an opportunity to be 
hospitalized. 

So I have worked on the matter. Last 
evening I obtained information—in fact, 
I released it to the press—in regard to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Minneapolis and the fact that there will 
be no closing of any ward or section of 
that unit. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am particularly glad to 
have that comment by the Senator from 
Minnesota, because the ward closing to 
which the order is directed is in the 
Royal C. Johnson Memorial Hospital at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which is imme- 
diately adjacent to southwestern Minne- 
sota; and a great many veterans in 
Minnesota have been hospitalized at 
that hospital. In fact, a considerable 
portion of the people of southwestern 
Minnesota look to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
to supply veterans’ hospital facilities for 
some of those patients. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield 
further to me, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the press release I issued last 
evening. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Epwarp J. THYE (Republican of 
Minnesota) received support of his position 
concerning beds recently made available at 
the Fort Snelling Veterans Hospital in St. 
Paul, Minn, Sumner Whittier, Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration wrote Senator 
Taye on June 24, to the effect that the 
Bureau of the Budget had reversed its earlier 
position on the matter. 

A total of 23 beds, formerly used in the 
tuberculosis ward, were transferred to gen- 
eral and surgical patient use as a result of 
the Bureau of the Budget approval. The 
beds had been closed because of the de- 
cline in the number of tuberculosis patients. 

Senator THYE had supported the position 
of the Veterans’ Administration and had 
held for Bureau of the Budget approval. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in addition to the current 
need for medical attention for our vet- 
erans, as cited in the telegram, I should 
like to point out to the Senate that once 
service is curtailed in any of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals it is 
almost impossible to regain the service 
when needs become more urgent. 

I hope the Appropriations Committee 
will take action to keep open every Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital ward in 
the country, including the one at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. If the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration has not given a complete picture 
on its budget needs to the Appropriations 
Committee, it should be directed to do 
so at once. 

Our veteran population is growing, and 
its medical needs are increasing. It is 
inconceivable to me that in the face of 
that situation restrictions which would 
decrease the service would be imposed on 
our Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the complete text of the resolu- 
tion which was transmitted to me by tele- 
gram from the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, meeting in Huron, 
S. Dak., at its annual State convention 
the forepart of this week. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Huron, S. DAK., June 24, 1958. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Legion Department con- 
vention meeting here Tuesday, June 24, 
adopted this resolution and directed that 
copy of it be dispatched to you immediately: 

“Whereas the rehabilitation of our dis- 
abled comrades is the first concern of the 
American Legion; and 

“Whereas we have been advised that there 
is now a proposal to reduce the operating 
plan of the Royal C. Johnson Memorial Hos- 
pital located at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., from 
an operating plan of 270 beds to 247 beds; 
and 

“Whereas this will result in the abandon- 
ment of ward 3 north with a rated bed capac- 
ity of 43 beds; and 

“Whereas as the result of a careful in- 
vestigation it has been determined that a 
reduction of the bed capacity from 270 avail- 
able beds to 247 beds for treatment of vet- 
erans residing in the eastern half of South 
Dakota, the southwestern section of Minne- 
sota, the northwestern section of Iowa, and 
the northeastern section of Nebraska will 
not be adequate for this purpose; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has expressed themselves as being 
cognizant of this and has increased the pro- 
posed appropriation for the financing of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals by increas- 
ing the proposed amount provided for that 
purpose from $700 million to $717 million; 
and 

“Whereas it is our considered opinion that 
this sum is still not sufficient to maintain 
the high standard of medical care for the 
veterans of this area without the reduction 
of a number of beds when the increased 
costs of supplies, drugs, wage board increases 
in salary, and additional expense including 
civil-service retirement and accumulated an- 
nual leave is taken into consideration: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by this 40th Convention of the 
American Legion, Department of South Da- 
kota; That our Congressional delegation be 
advised of our objection to the proposed re- 
duction of presently rated bed capacity 
and that they make every effort to provide 
sufficient funds to properly operate all Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals and espe- 
cially the Royal C. Johnson Memorial 
Hospital at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., at the rated 
bed capacity of 270 general medical and 
surgical beds: It is further 

“Resolved, That our Congressional dele- 
gation from South Dakota be immediately 
advised of the above information and that 
they be asked to use every possible effort 
to provide sufficient funds to maintain the 
Royal C. Johnson Memorial Hospital at a 
bed capacity of not less than 270 beds and 
that they use every effort to prevent the 
closing of any ward in the Royal C. John- 
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son Memorial Hospital thereby insuring ade- 
quate and proper care of the veterans in 
need of hospitalization in this area; and it is 
further urged that sufficient and adequate 
funds be provided for the operation of exist- 
ing 255 general medical and surgical beds 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., and for the operation of 
720 N. P. beds at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Fort Meade, S. Dak.” 
WALTER Travis, 
Department Adjutant. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me, so 
that I may propound a question to the 
acting majority leader? 

Mr, EASTLAND. Yes; provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ProxmirE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I should like to ask the acting ma- 
jority leader is this: The life of the 
Small Business Administration will ex- 
pire in July; but its loaning authority, 
as I understand, will expire on June 30, 
Therefore, the Small Business Admin- 
istration is faced with the question of 
what to do with loan applications which 
will come before it. 

Under the circumstances, I should like 
to ask the acting majority leader about 
the plan in regard to the taking of action 
to extend the life of the Small Business 
Administration. When can we hope to 
have action on that matter taken? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The plan of the 
leadership is to consider that measure 
following the completion of action on the 
Alaskan statehood bill. When the 
Alaskan statehood bill will be disposed 
of, I do not know. But I express the 
hope—the cautious hope, I may say— 
that our action on that bill will be com- 
pleted by the end of this week. How- 
ever, I would not bet on that. 

As soon as our action on the Alaskan 
statehood bill is completed, the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of the 
bill in which the Senator from Minne- 
sota has shown such great interest. 

Mr. THYE, If the measure to extend 
the life of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will be considered following the 
completion of action by the Senate on 
the Alaskan statehood bill, then—judg- 
ing from the number of Senators who 
have expressed a desire to speak on that 
bill, and in view of the debate on it which 
we can anticipate—I question whether it 
will be possible for the Senate to act on 
the Small Business Administration bill 
this week. 

Next Monday will be June 30; and at 
that time the loaning authority of the 
Small Business Administration will have 
expired, and then a handicap will have 
been placed on the operations of the 
Small Business Administration. I do 
not believe that would be wise procedure. 
On yesterday, I said to some of my col- 
leagues that it would not take long to 
debate the Small Business Administra- 
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tion bill. Personally, I am strongly in 
favor of a permanent extension of the 
life of the Small Business Administra- 
tion; and an amendment on that sub- 
ject is pending. I said it would not take 
me more than 10 or 15 minutes to state 
the reasons why I believe the agency 
should be made a permanent one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It may not be a 
wise procedure, but it is not unusual pro- 
cedure. It happens at almost every ses- 
sion; and there is nothing to prevent any 
such legislation, once it is enacted, from 
being retroactive to the date of expira- 
tion of the preceding legislation. 

On yesterday, when I was approached 
about this measure, I was given assur- 
ances that it could be considered in 5 or 
10 minutes, without much debate, and 
without any yea-and-nay votes. But 
later I found that there were hindrances 
to be considered; and on that basis it 
was decided that the Senate would pro- 
ceed with consideration of the Alaskan 
statehood bill, and that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration bill would be 
brought up immediately following the 
completion of action by the Senate on 
the Alaskan statehood bill. 

I know the Senator from Minnesota is 
greatly interested in the Small Business 
Administration bill and wishes to have 
the agency made a permanent one. His 
position is well known, and I am in ac- 
cord with his views. But I believe it the 
better procedure for the Senate to con- 
tinue at this time with consideration of 
the Alaskan statehood bill. 

Mr. THYE. Of course it is certain that 
when June 30 comes, the agency will not 
be able to approve any loan applications, 
because its lending authorization wiil 
then have ended. Therefore, the life of 
the agency is virtually in jeopardy, in 
that then it will not be able to function. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct. 

Mr. THYE. If a continuing resolution 
is required, I shall submit such a resolu- 
tion to this body. Certainly no debate 
would be required in connection with a 
resolution to extend the life of the 
agency for 30 days; and by so doing we 
would not jeopardize its ability to ap- 
prove loans and to make loans and to 
continue to function in a normal way. 

So if there is no assurance that action 
on this matter will be taken today, I 
shall submit a resolution; but I repeat 
that it would not take me more than 
15 minutes to make known my reasons 
for requesting the adoption of my amend- 
ment to make the agency a permanent 
one, and then the Senate could vote the 
amendment either up or down. There is 
a committee bill which proposes a 3-year 
extension, and the House has passed a 
permanent legislative authorization. So 
if my amendment were adopted the bill 
would be immediately ready for confer- 
ence or immediate Presidential signa- 
ture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I express the hope 
that the chairman of the Small Business 
Committee and his committee will have 
a resolution ready on Monday, if the 
Senate has not proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill at that time. 

Mr. THYE. I am now having drafted 
a resolution, which I shall submit at a 
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later time. It is notin my possession at 
this time. Then the Senate could act 
on the resolution. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor, I 
desire to refer to a telegram I received 
from George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, with an address here in Wash- 
ington. The telegram reads: 

Acting officially on authority of our nation- 
wide membership, approximately 100,000 in- 
dependent business and professional men— 
all voting members—in my appearances be- 
fore Banking Committee of the Congress, 
1953, we recommended SBA be made a per- 
manent agency. Similar position taken be- 
fore the Congressional Banking Committee, 
1958. In our appearances before platform 
committees of Democratic and Republican 
National Conventions in Chicago and San 
Francisco, 1956, we recommended the agency 
be made a permanent agency. In five na- 
tional polls of our entire membership through 
the mandate, each poll disclosed majority 
membership vote overwhelmingly in favor of 
making SBA a permanent agency. Bear in 
mind this is no individual officer speaking, 
but the grassroots. All small business 
and professional men trust that the Senate 
at this time will recognize the voice of 
small business representing independent 
businessmen from the majority of States 
in the Union and will make SBA a perma- 
nent agency. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the acting majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am quite sure the 
acting majority leader will have a fluid 
attitude toward this matter—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
had the floor, and I yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to ask a question. 
I shall be glad to yield, but I want 
unanimous consent that it does not con- 
stitute one speech on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure the acting majority leader will re- 
main fiuid on this matter. If there is a 
convenient point today or tomorrow in 
which to include consideration of the 
measure extending the Small Business 
Administration, I am confident he will 
entertain the matter and try to expedite 
it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, provided it 
can be done on a 5- or 10-minute basis, 
with no amendments, and no rollcalls, 


POSSIBILITY OF VISIT BY HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS SARDAR MO- 
HAMMAD DAUD, PRIME MINISTER 
OF AFGHANISTAN, AT 3 O’CLOCK 
TODAY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 

the Senator from Mississippi yield for an 


announcement? 
I yield with the 


Mr. EASTLAND. 
same understanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
leadership has been informed that His 
Royal Highness Sardar Mohammad 
Daud, Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
will pay an official visit to the Senate 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon. It is the 
hope of the leadership that at that time 
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the Prime Minister of Afghanistan will 
make a few remarks and that the Sen- 
ate will take a recess shortly afterwards, 
This is merely the announcement of a 
Possibility to the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding. 


THE 160-ACRE LIMITATION OF THE 
RECLAMATION LAW 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Mississippi may yield to me briefly. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose the floor, and that it will not be 
construed that I have made 2 speeches 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, on Monday the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down 
a unanimous opinion in the so-called 
Ivanhoe case, involving the 160-acre 
limitation in the reclamation law, which 
is of great importance to all States in 
which there are irrigation projects. In 
fact, the importance of the decision is 
even broader than that, because it will 
have an effect on all water resource de- 
velopment programs in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates. 

The Ivanhoe case arose over the re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court of the State of 
California to confirm contracts for the 
delivery of water by means of federally 
constructed facilities to the Ivanhoe Irri- 
gation District and other water agencies 
forming a part of the Central Valley 
project, one of the greatest single irri- 
gation projects ever undertaken by man. 
The California court had held that the 
contracts, to which the Secretary of the 
Interior was a party, were invalid be- 
cause the 160-acre limitation was con- 
trary to California State law. 

Squarely at issue was section 5 of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, providing that 
“no right to the use of water for land in 
private ownership shall be sold for a 
tract exceeding 160 acres to any one 
landowner,” and section 8 of the same 
act, which provides that the statute is 
not to be “construed as affecting or in- 
tending to affect or to in any way inter- 
fere with the laws of any State or Ter- 
ritory relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distributoin of water used 
in irrigation.” It further provides that 
in administering the act the Secretary of 
the Interior shall proceed in conformity 
with State water rights. 

Interpreting this latter section, sec- 
tion 8 of the 1902 Reclamation Act, the 
California court reasoned that “when- 
ever there is a conflict between the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws and the laws of 
the State, the law of California must 
prevail.” 

The United States Supreme Court, 
however, in an opinion written by Mr. 
Justice Clark, held that section 8 “mere- 
ly requires the United States to comply 
with State law when, in the construction 
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and operation of a reclamation project, 
it becomes necessary for it to acquire 
water rights or vested interests therein.” 
The Court then asserts: 

“The acquisition of water rights must 
not be confused with the operation of 
Federal projects,” and goes on to uphold 
the 160-acre limitation as insuring that 
Federal expenditures for reclamation will 
“not go in disproportionate share to a 
few individuals with large land holdings. 
Moreover, it prevents the use of the Fed- 
eral Reclamation Service for speculative 
purposes.” 

However, Mr. President, there is noth- 
ing whatever in the opinion that indi- 
cates that the 160-acre limitation is in 
any way sacred in itself. On the con- 
trary, the Court specifically recognizes 
the power of Congress to change the 
limitation or to exempt certain projects 
from ıt, as we did in the 83d Congress in 
the Santa Maria project. It should be 
made clear to every Member of the Sen- 
ate that, in many areas, 169 acres will 
not produce enough to support a family 
under today’s costs for machinery, 
transportation, and labor. 

I am glad to see sitting in the posi- 
tion of acting minority leader the able 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], who has been one of the chief 
students of the 160-acre limitation, and 
who is the author of proposed legisla- 
tion pertaining to the 160-acre limita- 
tion. In the recent hearings which I 
was privileged to conduct as chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming made what I think is a most val- 
uable contribution to the thinking on 
this subject. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. First, I thank the 
Senator from New Mexico for his very 
kind words. I may say to him that I 
have read the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the so-called Ivanhoe case. As 
the Court very clearly pointed out, Con- 
gress has reserved the right to waive, 
and has on numerous occasions waived, 
the limitation of the act for specific 
projects. 

The situation in the Mountain States 
is entirely different from that in other 
areas of the country. The 160-acre lim- 
itation will not permit a farmer to sup- 
port a family, in many cases, in short 
growing seasons, where the lands are lo- 
cated in high altitudes. Certainly Con- 
gress is acting wisely when it exempts 
certain projects from the so-called limi- 
tation. 

Also, I was very much pleased that 
the Court quite clearly pointed out the 
distinction between the rule on the 160- 
acre limitation and the question of the 
right of the States to control and dis- 
pose of the waters. Certainly nothing 
was said in the opinion which would in- 
dicate in the least that the States were 
not acting wholly within their rights in 
controlling the disposition of the waters. 
As Justice Clark pointed out in the de- 
cision, the Bureau of Reclamation should 
go to the States to acquire any water 
rights it may desire or need for the 
project in question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am very happy 
the Senator from Wyoming has made 
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that statement. I was about to say that 
immediately upon the announcement of 
the Ivanhoe decision, many telephone 
calls came to the committee and to me, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, asking, “Are 
we to understand that the Supreme 
Court laid down the edict that the 160- 
acre limitation is sacred, that Congress 
cannot change it, and that it must apply 
to every irrigation project?” 

It was that concern which prompted 
me to say today that although the Su- 
preme Court acted, it did not make any 
ruling of that nature. I am sure that 
the Senator from Wyoming, having read 
the opinion, will agree with me. 

Mr. BARRETT. I certainly agree that 
that understanding is clearly within the 
rule laid down by the Supreme Court 
in the Ivanhoe case. I say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico now, as I have 
said to him privately, that I am hopeful 
his subcommittee will report the bill 
which will authorize a limitation higher 
than 160 acres for the Seedskadee proj- 
ect in my State. It is one of the units 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin proj- 
ect which will be ready for construction 
later this year or early next year; but 
before it can be feasible, the Bureau of 
Reclamation indicates that it will be 
necessary to enact legislation authoriz- 
ing more than 160 acres, so that the 
farmers can go onto the project and 
make a living for themselves and their 
families. 

I hope the Senator’s subcommittee will 
report to the full committee the bill 
which I have introduced, exempting the 
Seedskadee project from the limitations 
of the act, at least so far as was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That recommenda- 
tion has been made. So far as the 
chairman of the subcommittee is con- 
cerned, he is cognizant of that problem, 
and he subscribes to what the Senator 
from Wyoming has just said, namely, 
that in the particular project referred 
to, where the elevations are high and the 
growing seasons are very short, and 
therefore where the types of agriculture 
is somewhat limited, there seems to be a 
need for the exemption of the project. 

A number of bills are before the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion which attempt to deal with the 
problem in different ways. Hearings 
have been held on these matters, and 
sharp differences have developed. It is 
my hope that it will be possible to report 
specialized bills dealing individually with 
these problems, and that any questions 
relating to the general proposal of a 160- 
acre limitation may be resolved. 

As the Senator from Wyoming knows, 
I early supported the project in the San 
Luis Valley of Colorado, where the eleva- 
tion is about 5,000 feet, and where 160 
acres would only permit a man to starve 
slowly. I tried to help, in that instance, 
to provide a sufficient-sized farming 
operation so that an individual could 
support himself very well. 

Mr. BARRETT. = appreciate the 
position which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has taken on the 
proposed legislation. I have not been 
able to discern any difference of opinion 
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between himself and myself on this 
question. 

The sole purpose of the bills is to make 
it possible for a veteran or someone else 
to locate on these irrigated projects and 
at that time be able to support himself 
and his family. Certainly there would 
be no point in settling a farmer on a 
project where he had no chance what- 
ever to make a living. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly 
correct. The Riverton project, in the 
Senator’s State, illustrates what happens 
when a veteran is given a piece of ground 
and is given an opportunity to starve 
slowly, rather than to starve rapidly. 

The project has very wisely, under the 
guidance of the senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Barrett] and his col- 
league [Mr, O'Manonry], been broad- 
ened so as to make it possible for the 
settlers to exist. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming, not only for his con- 
tribution today, but for his steady con- 
tributions in this field. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there are before the Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, a number of bills which at- 
tempt to deal with the problem in dif- 
ferent ways. Hearings have been held 
on these measures, and sharp differences 
of opinion develuped. 

Justice Clark’s opinion will, I believe, 
be of assistance to the members of the 
committee and to the Senate in dealing 
with these pieces of pending legislation. 
In order that it may be conveniently 
available, the text of the opinion will 
be printed as a committee print by the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with appropriate intro- 
ductory statements setting it forth in 
proper fashion. 

Mr. President, I say that because we 
have already received requests asking 
whether copies of the opinion can be 
obtained from the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; and I want 
the Members of the Senate and also the 
Members of the House to know that the 
opinion will be available and will be cir- 
culated, in order that it may be studied 
by all who are interested in irrigation. 

Mr. President, in closing, I ask that 
the remarks I have made and the com- 
ments by the Senator from Wyoming be 
printed in the Recorp preceding the ad- 
dress by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Jackson in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me for an insertion in the Recor, with 
the understanding that his rights will 
not be damaged? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield for an insertion in the RECORD, 
provided I do not lose the floor, and pro- 
vided it does not count as a speech on 
my part. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
before me an excellent editorial from 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald Express 
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for Thursday, June 12, 1958, entitled 
“Will of the People.” It makes a strong 
and convincing case in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska. It reminds those who 
read it that the people of the United 
States have favored Alaskan statehood, 
in polls which have been taken, by a 
ratio of 12 to 1. It suggests one of the 
controversies here present—which ought 
not to be present—is an apprehension 
on the part of some that Alaska may 
add, under statehood status, two Sen- 
ators whose allegiance will be to the 
Democratic Party. 

Here is one Republican Senator who 
devotedly hopes Alaska will be admitted 
to the Union, and that subsequently Ha- 
waii, too, will be admitted to the Union 
exactly as the platforms of both great 
political parties have promised the 
American people. Here is a Republican 
Senator who contends that the partisan 
complexion of the Territory of Alaska is 
completely irrelevant in determining 
whether this. Territory should be ad- 
mitted. I hope very much that the over- 
whelming majority of my Republican 
colleagues agree with me. I commend 
this editorial to them and to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be incorporated in the RECORD 
as one more persuasive piece of evidence 
that Alaska statehood is long overdue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL OF THE PEOPLE 

On May 28, the overwhelming vote in the 
House of Representatives in favor of Alaskan 
statehood (208 to 166), reflected the will of 
the people of America, 

Thus, Alaska regained the same position it 
held 8 years ago in its long quest for entry 
into the Union. 

At that time, March 3, 1950, the House 
had okayed Alaskan statehood. The bill went 
on to defeat in the Senate. 

Once again this bill comes to the floor of 
the Senate, possibly this week or next. The 
sides are drawn and, unfortunately—victory 
for Alaska will not come easily. 

The heart of the present controversy is 
whether the balance of power in the Senate 
will be upset, Alaska being a Democratic 
stronghold, and sure to add two Senators to 
the Democratic majority. 

This is the main stumbling block and, from 
where we sit, the highest legislative body of 
the land appears rather undignified in its 
inability to surmount it. 

President Eisenhower, in an effort to resolve 
this bickering over representation, reminded 
the Republican Senators of their party’s plat- 
form pledge of Alaskan statehood. 

But perhaps the Senators would do best 
to remember that in cross-country polls, the 
people have favored Alaskan statehood 
12 to 1. 

This fact alone should end the hesitancy 
on the part of any Senator in voting in favor 
of Alaska’s statehood. 

These men have been placed in office by 
the people to carry out the will of the people. 

We trust the Senators will remember this 
obligation and vote accordingly when the 
Alaskan statehood bill comes before them. 


POLITICAL IMMORALITY 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me, 


with the understanding that he does not 
lose the floor? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I yield under the 
same conditions as I yielded to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
column which appeared this morning, 
written by Roscoe Drummond, entitled 
“Congress Reforms: Cleaning Up Own 
Actions Urged.” I ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS REFORMS: CLEANING Up Own 

AcTIONS URGED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It will be hypocrisy of the worst kind if 
the politicians succeed in filling the air with 
such virtuous condemnation of Sherman 
Adams that they can hide behind their own 
pretensions and turn aside basic reforms 
which need to apply to themselves as much, 
if not more, than to many others. 

The present tactic, apparently, is to so 
becloud the issue with moral finger-pointing 
at Mr. Adams that Members of Congress can 
conceal their own gift, campaign contribu- 
tion, conflict-of-interest habits, which dwarf 
those they so piously deplore, and end by 
conveniently neglecting the remedies. 

The politicians love to dispense scapegoats 
as long as they can escape themselves. The 
elected Republicans orate about General 
Vaughan and the elected Democrats orate 
about Sherman Adams even though their 
own offenses are more pernicious. 

One courageous voice is being raised in the 
Senate this week to expose this conspiracy of 
mutual tolerance among politicians and to 
condemn this protective device they have 
against ever looking into the mirror at what 
they themselves do. 

The voice is that of the liberal Democratic 
Oregon Senator, RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, who 
asks these pertinent questions: 

“When Sherman Adams committed his 
errors of Judgment in doing favors for his 
friend, the public is being left to infer that 
he did this because of Mr. Goldfine’s coats 
and hotel suites, Yet is Sherman Adams any 
more indebted to Mr. Goldfine for gifts than 
a man who sits in the Senate or in a Gover- 
nor’s chair is indebted to those who collected 
$100,000 from big businessmen or from 
trade-union political-education funds for his 
campaign expenses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2400 rug 
and $700 vicuna cloth coat more obligated 
to render unethical favors than is a Member 
of Congress who is dependent every few years 
on 20 times that amount from bankers, na- 
tural gas and private utility owners and dis- 
tillery executives to finance his billboards 
and radio and TV shows? 

“Is it morality for a Senator to collect $500 
or $1000 speaking fees from many labor 
unions or liberal groups and then to oppose 
a Federal right-to-work law, but immorality 
for Harry Vaughan at the White House to be 
given a deep freeze or Mr. Adams a coat?” 

Senator NEUBERGER is not extenuating Mr. 
Adams’ mistake. (Mr. Adams had the de- 
cency to admit his own imprudence.) Mr. 
NEUBERGER is pointing out that “Mr. Adams 
is the victim of a system” under which the 
spending of large sums of money on politics 
and on politicians is widely taken for granted 
and he would like to see the politicians do 
a little something about the system itself 
besides moralizing at everyone but them- 
selves. 

There are three practical reforms which 
would reach in the right direction. 
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The regulatory agencies ought to be put 
out of the reach of influence-pressure by 
both legislative and executive officials. At 
the very least it should be a punishable of- 
fense if any approach is made that is not a 
part of the public record. 

Presidential and Congressional elections 
ought to be freed from massive contribu- 
tions, which often involve underworld money, 
lobby money, and appointment-hungry 
money. President Theodore Roosevelt once 
suggested that election costs should be de- 
frayed by the Government. The Advertising 
Council of America is this year undertaking 
to raise election funds for both parties from 
millions of contributors. That would be 
good. Finally, is there any reason why Con- 
gressmen should not apply the same laws 
against “conflict of interest” to themselves 
that they apply to others in Government and 
provide for disclosure of their own gifts and 
outside income? 

Senator NEUBERGER’S central question is 
very much to the point: Why is it that great 
and unctuous breast-beating rises in Con- 
gress over rugs, hotel bills and deep freezes 
but strange silence prevails about millions 
of dollars given to elect Presidents or a $500,- 
000 fund to put a Senator in office? 

Perhaps the politicians hope the voters 
won't begin to ask questions like this. 1 
think they will. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Drummond, typical of many of the 
newspapermen writing today on the 
Adams case, owes it to his readers to 
point out some of the distinctions be- 
tween concealed gifts and public, re- 
corded campaign contributions. The 
senior Senator from Oregon thinks the 
time has come for the smear artists to 
put up or shut up in respect to alleged 
violations of conflict of interests by 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. No one will fight harder to clean 
up any proven conflict of interests on 
the part of any Member of Congress than 
the senior Senator from Oregon. But, 
Mr. President, I am a little weary of 
snide attacks on the Congress without 
a bill of particulars backing up the at- 
tacks. That goes for Mr. Drummond 
and it goes for the Washington Post and 
it goes for other newspapers which are 
trying to place actions of Members of 
Congress in the same class with the un- 
ethical conduct of one Mr. Sherman 
Adams. 

Mr, President, I will support, as I said 
in my speech yesterday, any program 
which seeks to improve the election laws 
of this country in respect to campaign 
contributions; but it is about time that 
someone pointed out what happens to 
campaign contributions. They are a 
matter of public record. Information 
about them is made available to the 
voters of a State with laws much as 
Oregon and the voters of the State have 
a list of the contributions made public. 
In my State, certain information on 
campaign contributions has to be pub- 
lished in advance of election. We know 
the requirement of the Senate is that 
a report on campaign contributions must 
be made public 10 days before an elec- 
tion. 

Mr. President, as I said yesterday, it 
is a part of our democratic system that 
individuals in our society contribute to 
a candidate’s finance committee. This 
ought to be pointed out by news- 
papermen who are constantly show- 
ing ignorance as to how campaign 
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funds are raised, as indicated by the 
kind of stories they are writing. Many 
of them are misleading the public and 
giving the impression that Members of 
Congress act under a conflict of inter- 
ests in respect to campaign contribu- 
tions. They fail to document their 
charges. 

Some of us, Mr. President, take great 
pride in the fact that we sit here, as our 
voting record shows, and exercise an 
honest independence of judgment on the 
merits of proposed legislation as it comes 
before us. 

Mr. Drummond makes reference to a 
right-to-work bill. Why is he not fair 
enough to point out that in the Senate 
of the United States, for example, time 
and time again, Senators cast their 
votes despite the attempt on the part of 
the press to give a different impression, 
quite contrary to what happens to be the 
selfish interest of some group which may 
have contributed to their campaigns. 

Mr. President, campaign contributions 
by and large are not made to candidates 
for office. Contributions are made to 
the campaign committee of the man run- 
ning for office. The campaign contribu- 
tions do not make a man a conservative 
or a liberal. The man is a conservative 
or a liberal at the time he announces his 
candidacy for the Senate or for the 
House of Representatives. It it only 
natural, under our democratic processes, 
that conservative groups and individuals 
contribute to conservative candidates, 
while liberal groups and individuals con- 
tribute to liberal candidates. 

May I say, for the benefit of Mr. Drum- 
mond and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Mr. President, that what 
we need to do, of course, is to adopt some 
election reforms along the line of the 
Neuberger bill, of which I happen to be 
a cosponsor; or the Hennings bill, which 
I have supported; or the Douglas bill, 
which I have supported from the begin- 
ning; or the Morse bill. 

The Morse bill I may say for the bene- 
fit of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by the senior Senator from Oregon 
since 1946. The bill would require a 
public disclosure of all the sources and 
amounts of income and gifts of members, 
not only of the Congress, but of the 
executive branch of the Government as 
well. 

Mr. President, the great difference we 
are talking about is the difference be- 
tween the public disclosure which goes 
along with campaign contributions, 
known to the voters as they come to 
evaluate the candidates for office, and 
concealed gifts, which may represent a 
conflict of interest as in the Adams case. 

Mr. President, this is no new problem 
for the senior Senator from Oregon. I 
have somewhat of a sense of humor about 
it. I will say for the Recorp, since it 
indicates the policy I have followed with 
respect to gifts, that in 1956 there was 
an individual of some wealth who 
thought perhaps I would accept gifts for 
my farm in Maryland. Although I had 
told him I would not accept any gifts, 
he had some livestock which he wanted 
to give to me. I said I would buy the 
stock at the market value, if he wanted 
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to sell it, but that he could not give 
it to me. I have a delightful friend, 
who enjoys my hobby with me on the 
farm, and without my permission he per- 
mitted the livestock to come on to the 
farm. The proposed donor was notified 
that unless he got the livestock off the 
farm within 3 days it would be deliv- 
ered, at his expense, to the Meadowbrook 
Saddle Club at Rock Creek Park. I made 
clear to him, both by letter and word, 
that I do not accept gifts of substantial 
value and I wanted the livestock off the 
farm forthwith. The livestock was taken 
off immediately. 

I mention that, Mr. President, because 
I think the position I took in that in- 
stance is the position which Member of 
Congress after Member of Congress is 
constantly taking. Those who think to 
the contrary had better come forward 
with a bill of particulars backing up their 
insinuations against the Congress. 

I say that also for the benefit of some 
of the gentlemen in the Press Gallery 
who seem to think that the Adams case 
gives them an opportunity now, by in- 
nuendo and insinuation, to smear the 
Congress. I do not participate in, nor 
shall I remain silent about, that kind of 
nest-fouling tactics, whether by a Mem- 
ber of Congress or by a member of the 
press. 

I say today that I think the record of 
the Congress is a remarkably fine record 
of freedom from conflict of interest. 
Surely there are glaring examples now 
and then, but the interesting thing is 
that when such are brought forth to the 
public view, the public takes care of the 
culprit. 

We have a responsibility for some elec- 
tion reform laws. We have a responsi- 
bility to make Members of Congress sub- 
ject to the conflict-of-interest laws. I 
have always supported such proposals 
and shall continue to do so. 

At the same time, let me say, Mr. 
President, that in my judgment the im- 
morality of a Sherman Adams is no justi- 
fication for an attempt to besmirch the 
Congress, which is, of course, subject to 
the check of the ballot box, which is one 
of the most effective means of producing 
good behavior in the Congress of the 
United States. All Members of Congress, 
as I said yesterday, live in a glass house— 
and they should. I am in favor of the 
spotlight of public attention focused 
upon the Congress and any Member of 
Congress in case of any provable mis- 
behavior. 

But, Mr, President, in the Adams case, 
in my judgment, there is a clear case of 
wrongdoing. I do not think any Mem- 
ber of Congress can justify any failure 
to take action against Adams because 
there may have been an unknown case of 
misbehavior on the part of a Member of 
Congress. Produce such a case, and the 
senior Senator from Oregon will then 
take exactly the same position against 
wrongdoing on the part of a Member of 
Congress, I may say for the benefit of 
Mr. Drummond or anybody else in the 
Press Gallery, as he takes with respect 
to Mr. Sherman Adams. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a letter I have sent to the 
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Attorney General calling for an investi- 
gation on the part of the Department of 
Justice of the Adams case, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jung 25, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: In a speech 
in the Senate of the United States on 
June 24, 1958, I raised the question as to 
whether or not Mr. Edward F. Howrey had 
violated section 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act as a result of certain informa- 
tion which he had supplied Mr. Sherman 
Adams, as brought out by the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on June 17, 

I also raised the question as to whether 
Mr. Adams had not violated the law in re- 
spect to his course of conduct in relation to 
the Federal Trade Commission as disclosed 
by the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
am enclosing tearsheets from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, which set forth the comments 
on this matter which I made in the Senate, 
You will note that in that speech I stated, 
“It is my intention to call upon the present 
membership of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to see to it that that violation of its 
statute by its former Chairman, Mr. Edward 
F. Howrey, is called to the attention of the 
Attorney General of the United States, for 
action. In order that there can be no mis- 
understanding, however, I am also calling 
this matter to the attention of Mr. William P. 
Rogers, the Attorney General, so that there 
can be no mishap or failure to consider the 
prosecution of Mr. Howrey for his overt vio- 
lation of section 10 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act.” 

I respectfully call this matter to your at- 
tention. If a thorough legal examination of 
the Howrey and Adams incidents indicate 
that either one or both of these officials 
violated the law, I am confident that you will 
proceed with appropriate legal action, 

Yours respectfully, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


TACONITE: SUCCESS IN A FREE 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
will yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota under the same conditions on which 
I yielded to the Senator from California 
and the Senator from Oregon, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
weekend I had the privilege of address- 
ing an audience at Babbitt, Minn., at a 
banquet commemorating the discovery 
of taconite by Peter Mitchell 87 years 
ago, and the founding of the town of 
Babbitt itself. 

It was a pleasure to renew my ac- 
quaintance with such old friends as 
Mayor Ben P, Constantine, of Babbitt; 
Dr. E. W. Davis—“Mr. Taconite” him- 
self—and Mr. William Kelley, president 
of Reserve Mining Co., the industrial 
pioneer in the field of taconite concen- 
tration. 

My remarks on that occasion reflected 
not only upon the development of taco- 
nite production itself, but also upon the 
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lessons which a free society can learn 

from this tremendous and successful un- 

dertaking. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
address entitled “Taconite: Success in a 
Free Society,” given at Babbitt, Minn., 
on June 21, 1958, and, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a copy 
of the program printed prior to the 
address. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BABBITT PIONEERS’ BANQUET HONORING BABBITT 
PIONEERS AND COMMEMORATING DISCOVERY 
OF TACONITE BY PETER MITCHELL, SATURDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 22, 1958, BABBITT ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 
Invocation: Rev. Fr. George Kryspin, St. 

Pius X Catholic Church, 

America: Audience, directed by Mrs. Ida- 
mae Kaatiala. 

Toastmaster: George A. Moe, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Welcome: Mayor Ben P. Constantine. 

Remarks: William Kelley, president, Re- 
serve Mining Co. 

Remarks: Dr. E. W. Davis, Reserve Min- 
ing Co. 

Introduction of guests: Toastmaster. 

Remarks: Mrs. Lillis Stowe, for Peter 
Mitchell family. 

Presentation of certificates to Pioneers: 
Mrs. Leo Ducharme, chairman, Pioneers’ 
committee. 

Introduction of speaker: Mayor Constan- 
tine. 

Address: Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, United 
States Senator. 

Closing prayer: Rev. Virgil Smith, Wood- 
land Presbyterian Church. 


TACONITE: SUCCESS IN A FREE STATE 


(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Babbitt, Minn., June 21, 1958) 


Few events in the history of this State 
are of greater historical significance than 
the discovery 87 years ago of iron-bearing 
rock right here near Babbitt. It is particu- 
larly fitting that this taconite works has 
been named after Peter Mitchell, whose dis- 
covery touched off the first acquisition of 
taconite lands in northern Minnesota, and 
began the long chain of events resulting in 
the first production of taconite pellets at 
the E. W. Davis Works less than 3 years ago. 

It is impossible to single out all those 
whose courage and vision and skill have con- 
tributed to the creation of this entirely new 
concept in mining. Surely there is honor 
and distinction enough forall. Yet it would 
be difficult to overestimate the role of the 
one man without whose genius there would 
simply have been no taconite industry to- 
day, and after whom the first commercial 
taconite agglomeration plant at Silver Bay 
was so aptly named. 

Prof. E. W. Davis, still very much in evi- 
dence throughout the taconite area wherever 
important decisions are being made and 
where new experiments are being tried, de- 
seryes the gratitude of our Nation, as well 
as of our Minnesota iron range. 

It was his rocklike perseverence—as hard 
and enduring as the taconite rock itself— 
that gave direction and significance to the 
efforts of mining engineers, political leaders, 
investors, and skilled labor, and spurred the 
great decisions to invest literally hundreds 
of millions of dollars in a new kind of in- 
dustrial enterprise, 

Dr. E. W. Davis is one of the great men 
in Minnesota’s first hundred years, and I take 
real pride in saying this. He is the living 
demonstration of the idea that progress re- 
sults only from dedicated research. Every- 
thing stems from the idea. And it was the 
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idea burning in Professor Davis’ mind at 
the University of Minnesota that finally ig- 
nited the imagination and energies of hun- 
dreds and thousands of his fellow Minne- 
sotans and fellow Americans. It was the 
idea, held fast through 40 years, that gave 
birth to these giant machines, these incredi- 
ble complexes of men and machinery here 
at Babbitt, at Silver Bay, at Aurora, and at 
Taconite Harbor. 

It is his idea still that leads men to plan 
for a taconite industry eventually producing 
30 million tons annually on the Minnesota 
iron range, employing more men, providing 
more income for families than was ever possi- 
ble in the best days of the direct-shipment 
ore. 

Few events in history have ever demon- 
strated more clearly the necessity for plan- 
ning early and planning well than the early 
research efforts on the taconite process and 
the complicated political and economic plan- 
ning which took place, most of it, over 10 
years before any construction was begun. 
How important it was that men of vision 
pointed out a generation ago, and without 
pause, have continued to stress that the 
Minnesota iron range of the old days, the 
range with unlimited supplies of direct- 
shipping iron ore, would not last forever. 

Their prophecies have been borne out. 

Today the direct shipping ore is running 
low. If we had not been alerted years ago 
by the taconite pioneers, and if we had not 
had the political leadership of such men as 
Congressman John Blatnik, Tom Vukelich, 
Fred Cina, Bill Hutila, and others, the future 
of the Minnesota iron range today would be 
much less encouraging. In recent years 
that effective political leadership has been 
augmented by legislators such as Pete Fugina 
and Loren Rutter. 

The pattern of the steel industry is chang- 
ing very rapidly. Just in the last few years, 
vast new direct-shipping deposits of iron ore 
have been developed, not only in Labrador, 
but in Venezuela. There is clearly a major 
new development taking place in Brazil this 
year. 

The most recent estimates by a special 
study mission from the International Coop- 
eration Administration indicates that within 
10 years the Brazilian iron ore production 
will possibly triple to about 4 million tons 
total. Fortunately, much of this expanded 
production will be needed and used in other 
parts of the world. The tremendous world- 
wide industrialization program now under- 
way will require vastly increased output of 
iron ore for years to come. 

The percentage of imported iron ore con- 
tinues to rise, even during those years when 
steel production falls below its peaks, and 
even when there is a tremendous drop in 
steel production such as has taken place dur- 
ing the past few months, This pattern, in 
which some steel companies continue to in- 
crease their imports of direct-shipping iron 
ore, making their cutbacks in the iron range 
of Minnesota, is very disturbing to me. Con- 
gressman BLATNIK and I have joined with 
Governor Freeman and other State leaders 
in encouraging those sections of the leader- 
ship of the steel industry which have been 
cutting back the percentage of operations on 
the Minnesota iron range (in favor of in- 
creased operations in foreign ores) to speed 
their plans for taconite development here in 
Minnesota. 

If these elements of the steel industry con- 
tinue to postpone development of domestic 
taconite production capacity, they are going 
to force the Congress to give serious con- 
sideration to proposals for restricting iron- 
ore imports, possibly through a system of 
fiexible quotas operative in years of low steel 
production, 

But, above all, the problem of the Minne- 
sota iron range, and of the taconite indus- 
try itself on the iron range this year, is the 
same problem faced by our whole Nation. 
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‘The recession, with its tremendously reduced 
purchasing power and the consequent drop 
in the demand for steel to something like 
one-half, is the major problem. Men and 
women are out of work all over this country, 
and I am very frankly discouraged about the 
way the administration has moved to allevi- 
ate these conditions. The difference between 
a short recession and a long recession and 
perhaps a depression, you know, is largely 
in the way the President and the Congress 
react to the recession. If they move to re- 
store purchasing power and to create new 
jobs and new business opportunities through 
Federal programs and tax reductions, the re- 
cession can be checked. There are tremen- 
dous built-in powers and controls available 
to the President, if he will but use them. 

Therefore, in the short range (that is, for 
the next year or two) what happens to em- 
ployment and production on the Minnesota 
iron range is going to be determined in a 
large part by the policies of Government and 
their effect on the national economy. 

For the long pull, for the decades to come, 
I am far more optimistic. This Nation is 
still expanding. Our people are still grow- 
ing. Our resources are still vast. Our tech- 
nology is improving. There is a natural 
buoyancy and vigor in our people which 
will, given half a chance, result in even 
higher living standards in the coming 
decades. 

This means, that steel production is going 
to be increasing over the coming years. 
Even more iron ore will be needed in a few 
years than we needed during World War II. 
In another 25 years, we will probably need 
another 25 or 30 million tons of ore each 
year just for our own steel production. The 
international requirements for steel on steel 
products will continue to grow. By that 
time our United States open-pit direct- 
shipping ores will be furnishing a far smaller 
proportion, and a far smaller gross tonnage 
than today. Imports of foreign ores will 
be badly needed. Perhaps nearly half of 
the ore the steel industry will then use 
will have to be foreign ores, 

Yet, it will still be in the vital national 
interest to have a dependable domestic 
source of iron ore—yes, a submarine-prooft 
supply for the defense of our Nation, That 
ore will be produced only through an in- 
crease in taconite concentration capacity. 
In that 25 years it is reasonable to expect 
that the total United States taconite pro- 
duction might go as high as 40 million tons, 
with 30 million tons coming right out of 
the Minnesota Iron Range. By 1984 the iron 
range may not be producing as much total 
tonnage of iron ore as during the peak of 
wartime years, but there will be more men 
employed, and more families supported 
through the iron mining industry than ever 
before, 

Research will make it possible well before 
that time, I firmly believe, to utilize our vast 
reserve of nonmagnetic taconite, as well as 
much of the tremendous peat resource we 
haye here in northern Minnesota. 

The new Bureau of Mines Minerals Re- 
search Laboratory, for which Congressman 
BLATNIK and I have fought for so many 
years, is at last becoming a reality. Last 
year we got the planning money, and this 
year we obtained the construction money, 
with the help of such good friends as the 
chairman of the Interior Committee of the 
Senate, Senator Murray, and Senator HAY- 
DEN, chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

The Bureau of Mines scientists and other 
personnel are very grateful. They have been 
trying to get this laboratory since 1950, and 
indeed they even persuaded President Tru- 
man to request funds for the laboratory in 
the 1953 budget. That budget was revised 
by the Eisenhower administration, which 
struck out the request for the laboratory. 
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too, in the better utilization of the timber 
resources of northern, and particularly 
northeastern Minnesota. We managed to 
get a substantial increase this year, both in 
the facilities at the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station down at Grand Rapids, and in 
the budget for the operation of the station. 
Generally we in the Senate increased the 
funds for forestry research throughout the 
country. All of this will pay off eventually 
in more income, more employment, more 
business in these forest areas of northern 
Minnesota. 

. Then, too, consider the impact on our 
economy of the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
will make Duluth, Minn., an ocean port. This 
means a stronger, a more prosperous Minne- 
sota., With the deepening of the lake chan- 
nels and improving the Duluth Harbor new 
constructive economic forces are being un- 
leashed in Minnesota. 

Taconite, of course, is not the whole an- 
swer on the Minnesota Iron Range, and we 
must have more than one string to our bow. 

Taconite, however, does provide and in- 
creasingly will provide, a very stabilizing and 
steadying influence in the northeastern Min- 
nesota economy. 

And we look to the years ahead, particularly 
as we consider the awesome problems sur- 
rounding our relationship with the Soviet 
Union, research and the development of the 
gifted individuals who spearhead research, 
and who can exploit a new idea to its utmost, 
must be a keystone in our national policy. 
We must by every means seek to make pos- 
sible the full educational development of our 
naturally gifted young people. We must in 
every way seek to keep open the avenues of 
professional and economic opportunity, to 
keep our economy flexible, and expanding, 
to insure that new ideas in industry as well 
as in Government have an opportunity for ex- 
pression and development. For it is ideas, 
and not things, that are truly crucially im- 
portant. It is ideas that give impetus, a 
forward surge to the economic structure. 

Before the machine must come the idea 
for the machine. Before the process must 
come the idea for the process, Before the 
great financial investment must come the 
willingness to dare, to bet on something that 
is not a sure thing—the way Reserve Mining 
Co. and its associates, Erie Mining and its 
associates, and indeed, the people of Minne- 
sota through their elected representatives 
were willing to bet. 

In some ways, the state of the world today 

is one great, tremendous problem and difi- 
culty. It is so complicated and so difficult 
that men of small courage are tempted to 
turn away from it and to try to forget it. 
In a sense, the problems of the world are 
like this great billion-and-a-half-ton mass 
of taconite that we are all standing on and 
on which this taconite works is built. 
- A few years ago, this bed of rock was an 
almost indigestible mass—so large and so 
tough that most people despaired of its ever 
being reduced to a usable resource. But it 
has been solved. It has been fragmented. 
It is being reduced to a valuable and man- 
ageable resource, 

And the great problems of world poverty, 
iliness and fear, and of major war can also 
can be solved, If ever a demonstration was 
needed that nearly any problem can be 
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solved, given sufficient intelligence and te- 
macity and courage and cooperation, the 
saga of taconite has demonstrated it. 

‘The iron range economic problem can be 
solved. 

This peculiar, spotty, and erratic recession 
that grips the country today can be solved. 

The aching problems of poverty and ill- 
mess which plague not only most of the 
world, but great sections of our own people, 
can be solved. 

Peace and its blessings are obtainable— 
despite the black picture of the arms race, 
international distrust, racial and religious 
and political hatred that grips the world 
today. 

I do not think that these problems are 
going to be solved all at once. I do not 
expect any millennium to come 5 years, 10 
years, or even a generation from now. But if 
we have the dedication and the devotion and 
the intelligence necessary, we can break 
down these problems into manageable units. 
We can refuse to be awed by the tremen- 
dous, overwhelming size of all the problems 
put together. We can roll up our sleeves 
and go to work, just as this wonderful com- 
munity of scholars and scientists and politi- 
cal leaders and engineers and investors have 
done here on the Minnesota Iron Range. 

Here has been demonstrated the ability of 
a free society, a flexible, enterprising, and 
courageous society, to deal with major prob- 
lems. In a sense, this taconite development 
has been a kind of “test tube” experiment. 
As vast as the sums of money involved have 
been, as huge as these new industrial com- 
plexes may be, they are truly infinitesimal 
by comparison with the staggering costs 
and the towering political and social prob- 
lems of fashioning a new kind of world— 
reasonably free from want and fear and pain. 

Yes; this experiment in research and engi- 
neering, government, and economics has a 
real application for the larger problems 
facing us all. Let us hope that the lessons 
learned here in Minnesota can be more 
broadly applied, and that this highly suc- 
cessful experiment in planning and living 
can serve as a pilot operation for undertak- 
ings of even broader scope and significance 
here and abroad. 

We will surely need a lot more of the kind 
of joining of brains and courage that went 
into the creation of this great industry, if our 
American economy is going to expand suffi- 
ciently to meet the massive Soviet challenge. 

Let us hope that we as a nation will have 
the maturity to reassume the political and 
economic initiative we have so largely lost 
during the past few years. 

We can regain the initiative, and we can 
regain our position of leadership. We can 
build a new kind of world relationship— 
based on the United Nations—a relationship 
for peaceful pursuits rather than an alllance 
for destruction. 

For despite the continued and implacable 
Soviet hostility to our way of life, the Soviet 
leaders and ourselves eventually must face 
up to the fact that the only alternative to 
competitive coexistence is no existence. 
There is no future in blowing each other up. 
And so long as we can match their military 
capabilities, they are going to have no other 
choice but to compete with us in nonviolent 
ways—economically, politically. We should 
welcome this opportunity to compete in this 
way. This is our meat and drink, if we could 
only see it. 

We are builders, essentially. We grow 
things. We make things, We Americans are 
basically constructive, by our very nature. 
This plant and this town of Babbitt are 
clear proof of that idea. 

Let us, then, be true to our nature. Let 
us be constructive. Let us seek to build 
mew markets abroad for our industry. Let 
us seek to provide markets here for new 
industry abroad. Let us strengthen the 
bonds of trade; let us expand our program 
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of technical assistance to the have-not peo- 
ples. We should be sending our engineers 
and technicians out on a far broader scale— 
showing these peoples how to heip them- 
selves, 


It is not, after all, a question of sharing 
our wealth with the rest of the world, but 
of creating new wealth—of sharing potential 
wealth. There are vast new pools of wealth 
in the future—nuclear power, new propul- 
sion chemicals, cheap electricity, cheap 
heating, new metals and plastics, new foods. 

Certainly a world in which relative wealth 
is common is a dream today. So was taco- 
nite a dream a generation ago. One has be- 
come, the other can become a reality. 


THE FARM BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
noticed in the morning press a story, 
both in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and in the New York Times, con- 
cerning the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in re- 
porting the farm bill. The news story 
indicated that the action of the commit- 
tee in reporting the bill was unanimous. 
The headline for the story is “Senate 
Unit Asks Low Farm Props.” 

The subheadline is “Committee Votes 
Measure on Crop Freedom—Benson De- 
nounces House’s Bill.” 

Under a dateline of June 24, Washing- 
ton, UPI dispatch, the story reads in 
part, as follows: 

The Senate Agriculture Committee unani- 
mously approved a pared-down farm bill to- 
day granting the administration’s requests 


for lower price supports and more planting 
freedom for farmers. 


Mr. President, I shall not read the re- 
mainder of the news story because the 
first paragraph indicates how wrong the 
story really is. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
opposes the farm bill. The junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota stated in commit- 
tee that he opposed the bill. There was 
not a rolicall on the question of report- 
ing the bill, merely because the bill had 
yet to be properly phrased in the tech- 
nical language which is required in the 
case of legislation before the Senate. 

That bill represents a lowering of 
farm income, in my view. I offered two 
amendments to the bill. The first re- 
lated to feed grains, and would have 
given a modicum of justice to the pro- 
ducers of feed grains. The second 
amendment related to milk and dairy 
products. It would have provided $3.25 
a hundredweight for milk. 

Those two amendments were defeated 
by a very narrow margin, I regret to 
say. Nevertheless, attempts were made 
to afford some semblance of economic 
justice in a piece of proposed legislation. 

I want the record to be clear. I have 
no intention, as a Member of the Sen- 
ate or as a private citizen of doing or 
saying anything which would result in 
the reduction of farm income. 

So far as the farm bill affects the 
farmers in the section of the country 
which I am privileged to represent, it 
would not help income, It would fur- 
ther lower farm income. 

I repeat what I said on the floor 
earlier. When the administration acted 


to lower price supports on dairy prod- 
ucts, and particularly on milk and but- 
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terfat, it did not provide any relief for 
consumers. It did not save the con- 
sumers any money. All it did was to 
deny to good producers a fair income 
and a reasonable profit. 

The facts are manifestly clear. The 
action of the Department of Agriculture 
in lowering dairy farm price supports, 
which action was subscribed to by the 
President of the United States, has re- 
sulted in many millions of dollars of lost 
income, and no saving to the consumer. 

Further, I invite the attention of Sen- 
tors to the fact that in 1954, when the 
administration lowered price supports on 
milk and milk products, the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota pointed out that 
the result would be a scandal. I stood 
on the floor of the Senate and said that 
what would happen would be that the 
producers of manufactured milk prod- 
ucts, such as cheese, would sell their 
products to the Government at the high 
parity, prior to the time that the low 
parity was to go into effect, and then 
would buy them back at the low figure, 
thereby giving them a bonanza which 
would be unconscionable. 

That very thing happened. Only last 
week a Federal circuit court held those 
producers and processors guilty of violat- 
ing the law. 

I say that there was a plain invitation 
to law violation which was sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture. Make 
no mistake about it. The junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota does not approve the 
bill. I think I can speak for the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. PROXMIRE], who serves on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He told me this morning his views on this 
question, and brought to my attention 
the news story to which I have referred. 

The truth is that neither the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin nor the junior 
Senator from Minnesota approves the 
bill; and unless the bill is drastically 
modified so as to give protection and some 
assistance to the overall needs of agricul- 
ture, I shall vote against it. I shall not 
only vote against it, but I shall fight 
against it. 

It is my intention to offer amendments 
to the farm bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, seeking a semblance of justice for 
producers in the great Midwest. 

In the areas which the bill seeks to 
touch, in the areas of cotton and rice, 
in particular, I believe the committee 
bill is an advance; but I must say most 
sincerely that we have trouble producing 
cotton and rice in my part of the coun- 
try. I feel that an agricultural bill 
ought to meet the needs of the total 
agricultural economy, and not merely a 
part of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the 
Senator from Minnesota for his state- 
ment. I agree with him 100 percent. 
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I also wish to testify to the fact that 
the article appearing in the New York 
Times, under the UPI dateline, is wrong. 
No vote was taken on the bill in commit- 
tee. If there had been a vote I would 
have voted against reporting the bill. I 
think the bill is unconscionable. I think 
it is most unfortunate that no action 
was taken for the relief of farmers. The 
action taken in committee will hurt 
dairy farmers indirectly. 

Furthermore, I supported the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Minnesota. 
I thought those amendments were good. 
I am delighted to hear that the Senator 
intends to propose such amendments on 
the floor of the Senate. I will enthusi- 
astically support him. 

I also discussed an amendment in the 
committee, and put the committee on 
notice that I intended to offer my amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. 

The fact is that the dairy farmers 
throughout America are suffering. They 
have not enjoyed any of the price in- 
creases which other farmers have en- 
joyed. They are in serious trouble. 
Their costs have increased. I think they 
are the No. 1 victims of economic in- 
justice. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without subscribing to the remarks of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The farm bill was discussed in com- 
mittee. It has not yet been reported. 
It is a most unfortunate bill, and I shall 
do everything I can to correct it. If itis 
not corrected, I shall oppose it and vote 
against it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 


NEED FOR ELIMINATION OF THREAT 
OF USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
has been very considerate, and I wish to 
thank him. If he will yield briefly for 
a further statement, I have a statement 
to make relating to an action which took 
place in the Senate on Monday. I refer 
to the action of the Senate in passing 
the so-called atomic energy bill, House 
bill 12716. It had been my understand- 
ing that no vote was to be taken on the 
atomic energy bill at least before Tues- 
day, and I expected to participate in the 
debate on that particular measure. 

Other commitments kept me away 
from the floor of the Senate at the time 
the debate was under way on that bill. 

I wish to pay particular tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] for his masterful handling 
and presentation of the bill, and also to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], both for his 
statesmanlike and thoughtful presenta- 
tion relating to the proposed legislation, 
and for the questions he raised—ques- 
tions which go to the heart of the entire 
problem of the distribution of atomic 
energy know-how. The whole Nation 
owes the Senator from New Mexico a 
debt of gratitude. I hope the warning 
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signs he raised during the debate and 
discussion on the floor of the Senate 
when the bill was under consideration 
will be heeded by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the executive branch 
of the Government. 

I am sure that my colleagues know of 
my special interest in this area because 
of my role as chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. In that 
capacity I fully understand the doubts 
and fears which had been expressed by 
many groups in this country over the 
possible ramifications of a wider sharing 
of atomic weapons or special nuclear 
material. 

Mr. President, our consideration of 
the bill (S. 3912), which is the Senate 
version of House bill 12716, to furnish 
nuclear weapons information and atom- 
ic material to our allies, comes at a crit- 
ical point in our foreign policy. It 
comes at a time when we stand at a 
fateful crossroads in our national secur- 
ity. One choice before us is a greater 
reliance upon modern weapons of mass 
destruction. This alternative would log- 
ically require the spread of a nuclear 
military capability to our allies in order 
to strengthen our combined defense 
against armed aggression. 

The other choice is an attempt to re- 
duce the threat of a devastating war by 
international agreement to curb weap- 
ons of mass destruction. This alterna- 
tive requires that limits be placed upon 
existing capabilities for waging nuclear 
war and that the spread of nuclear 
arms “know-how” to additional coun- 
tries be prevented. 

We face this apparently contradictory 
choice at a moment when representa- 
tives of the United States are preparing 
to engage in international negotiations 
on a technical level regarding an in- 
spection system for a suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests. These approach- 
ing parleys are of great significance be- 
cause they could be the breach in the 
wall that has long blocked successful 
conclusion of a first step disarmament 
agreement. Twelve years of diplomatic 
negotiation on the difficult problem of 
disarmament are now coming to an 
apex at this impending conference. Ef- 
fective inspection, the main topic of this 
conference, is the key problem that has 
created a logjam in the disarmament 
proceedings. If we can blast out this 
obstacle, then progress toward a relax- 
ation in international tension might be 
made. 

One of the most fearful results of the 
failure of the great powers to agree on a 
method of limiting the threat of the use 
of atomic weapons is that now that threat 
is becoming compounded by the spread 
of nuclear “know-how” to other coun- 
tries. We often call this problem the 
“fourth country problem,” because three 
powers—the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain—already have 
atomic arms. If we do not solve the 
“fourth country problem,” then it will 
soon become a “fifth country problem,” 
and so on. For this reason, I shall re- 
fer to this problem as the “nth country 
problem.” Once more than a handful 
of nations acquire the secrets of atomic 
technology and manufacture, we shall 
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really be in grave trouble. This will be 
so unless we find a way to prevent atomic 
weapons development and production. 
One way to do this is through an agree- 
ment to suspend nuclear weapons tests 
with inspection and, second, to prohibit 
the production of fissionable materials 
for weapons purposes with inspection. 
Both of these points are set forth as 
policy statements on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 

If we think we are in peril now, with 
nuclear arms in the hands of only three 
powers, then the peril to our survival 
will be precarious indeed once multiple 
countries can annihilate each other. 
Relatively speaking, the present situa- 
tion is manageable and tolerable com- 
pared with the uncertain and out-of- 
control conditions that would result 
from a broad distribution of nuclear 
weapons. 

The Subcommittee on Disarmament 
unanimously warned in a report last Sep- 
tember that: 

As nuclear weapons are spread throughout 
the world the likelihood of their use in war 
increases. 


The subcommittee pointed out that 
under current international conditions 
national security depends upon mutual 
deterrence, that is, an aggressive nuclear 
power is deterred from launching an 
atomic attack by the knowledge that it 
will receive in return a devastating nu- 
clear retaliation. Security based on 
such a principle, the subcommittee 
warned, rests on a shaky foundation, be- 
cause the number of nuclear nations will 
undoubtedly grow. 

The idea of nuclear deterrence implies a 
degree of rationality— 


Our report said— 

It assumes that the leaders of a govern- 
ment realize that their own country cannot 
escape the catastrophe of nuclear war and 
that, consequently, they strive to prevent it 
from occurring. If nuclear weapons are pos- 
sessed by many countries with different types 
of governments, the element of rationality 
would be reduced. In some cases, there 
might be the temptation to use such weapons 
without due concern for the consequences. 


The dangers of the nth country prob- 
lem have also been graphically pointed 
out by others. I would like to call your 
attention, Mr. President, to a recent re- 
port by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, entitled, 
“1970. Without Arms Control.” It is a 
competent and revealing survey of mod- 
ern weaponry and what it could become 
in another decade. This report cautions 
that the possession of even a small num- 
ber of nuclear weapons, compact in size 
and capable of destroying whole ports, 
airfields, manufacturing plants, or cit- 
ies, would place tremendous power in 
the hands of a small nation. Under ir- 
responsible control, they could be used 
for blackmail. They could also catalyze 
wars which inevitably would involve 
larger powers. It requires little imagina- 
tion to visualize how a little Hitler in 
some turbulent region could by accident 
or design literally set the world on fire. 

There are various methods by which 
the technical ability to make nuclear 
Weapons can spread to other countries. 
The two principal ones are first, develop- 
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ment of such a capability from domestic 
resources without outside aid, and sec- 
ond, through direct transfer of knowl- 
edge and of means from one country to 
another. It is only a matter of time 
before certain countries will begin pro- 
ducing atomic arms out of their own 
resources. France, of course, will likely 
be first. Within a few years Canada, 
Sweden, Germany, Communist China, 
and Czechoslovakia might be numbered 
in the ranks of the nuclear powers. 

Modern technology races forward in 
such leaps and bounds that in two dec- 
ades there might be 10, a dozen, or even 
more countries with a nuclear weapon 
capability, just by relying on their own 
resources. If those governments now 
possessing nuclear knowledge and mate- 
rials should by deliberate policy, trans- 
fer such knowledge to other nations and 
help them to get started on an atomic 
arsenal, then the whole process would be 
greatly speeded up. It is quite conceiv- 
able that, if nuclear know-how were 
freely communicated, half the countries 
of the world might possess tremendously 
destructive armaments by 1975. The 
threat that might then exist to human 
survival from even the smallest acciden- 
tal fight that might break out between 
two small countries could be incalculable. 

With these thoughts in mind I have 
attempted to evaluate the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy is to be highly commended for its 
statesmanlike handling of this bill. It 
has skillfully combined and reconciled 
the two alternative choices I alluded to 
at the beginning of my remarks. 

On the one hand it has appreciably 
strengthened our defense alliances by 
providing for technological cooperation 
in modern arms. But at the same time it 
has carefully sought to avoid aggrava- 
tion of the nth country problem. 

The bill permits the executive branch 
to furnish classified information regard- 
ing methods of manufacturing atomic 
weapons and fissionable materials used 
in the fabrication of atomic weapons 
only to countries that have already made 
a good and substantial progress on an 
atomic capability through their own ini- 
tiative. Great Britain is the only one of 
our allies that now meets this qualifica- 
tion. Thus, under this law the President 
will be empowered to give a country the 
information and the nuclear materials 
for making atomic weapons only if the 
country is already an atomic country 
and only if the information transferred 
is necessary to improve the country's de- 
sign, development or fabrication capa- 
bility. These are provisos that will op- 
erate to prevent aggravation of the nth 
country problem. 

At this point I should like to state a 
reservation regarding this bill. As I 
have said, the bill authorizes the trans- 
fer of information and material for the 
nuclear portions of bombs and war- 
heads only if the recipient country has 
made substantial progress in the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons.. The phrase 
“substantial progress,” as was brought 
out by the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from New Mexico, and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
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NINGS] is nowhere defined in the bill and 
it is one of those phrases that could per- 
mit considerable latitude of interpreta- 
tion. The Joint Committee defines it 
rather fully in its report. It says that 
this phrase means that the recipient 
nation “must have achieved considera- 
bly more than a mere theoretical knowl- 
edge of atomic-weapons design, or the 
testing of a limited number of atomic 
weapons.” The committee spells this 
out further to mean that the recipient 
nation “must have achieved a capability 
on its own of fabricating a variety of 
atomic weapons, and constructed and 
operated the necessary facilities, includ- 
ing weapons research and development 
laboratories, weapon manufacturing fa- 
cilities, a weapon-testing station, and 
trained personnel to operate each of 
these facilities.” 

My regret is that these requirements 
or something like them were not in- 
cluded in the language of the bill. 

I note, however, that in regard to its 
interpretation of the phrase in question 
the Joint Committee intends to have full 
information from the executive regard- 
ing any determinations it will make. I 
trust that this information will be forth- 
coming from the executive; and if it 
should not, or if the executive should 
attempt to interpret the legislation in a 
manner substantially different from the 
understanding of the Joint Committee, 
then this legislation should be reex- 
amined. 

Insofar as the nth country problem will 
naturally evolve from the normal ex- 
pansion of scientific knowledge and of 
productive capabilities, the wise and 
proper way of tackling it is by interna- 
tional agreement. An international 
agreement for a suspension of the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons would with vir- 
tual certainty prevent any signatory 
country that did not now have an atomic 
military capability from acquiring one 
through its own efforts. This is why itis 
imperative that the administration 
should vigorously pursue a policy di- 
rected at achievement of an agreement 
of this kind with the Soviet Union and 
other nations of the world. 

Much has been said about the im- 
portance of an agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the question of banning tests 
of nuclear weapons with the safeguard 
of effective inspection and detection. 
However, the agreement must go fur- 
ther. The agreement must not merely 
be between the United States and the 
Soviet Union; it must be under the 
auspices of the United Nations, so that 
the provisions of such an agreement 
will apply to other nations. Otherwise, 
we shall see the development and the 
expansion of the technological know- 
how of atomic nuclear weapons among 
many other countries, We shall be fool- 
ing ourselves into believing that a limi- 
tation of tests between the U. S. S. R. and 
the United States of America will provide 
a slowdown of the armaments race. 
What it will merely do will be to provide 
a slowdown on the part of the two major 
powers, but may well aggravate and in- 
tensify development in other countries, 

Such an agreement could hopefully be 
promoted by certain provisions of this 
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bill. Some of our allies, particularly in 
NATO, who do not possess a nuclear 
capability of their own have been re- 
luctant to give up the right to hold 
nuclear tests lest they forever abandon 
the possibility of becoming nuclear mili- 
tary powers in their own right. 

Under this bill, specified information 
about nuclear weapons and certain com- 
ponents of such weapons can be trans- 
ferred to our allies so that they can be 
sure their military forces will be able 
to join in cooperative nuclear defense 
against an armed aggression, if it should 
ever be necessary. Under present law, 
the United States can already give our 
allies certain information about atomic 
weapons. With this information, mili- 
tary commanders can train their forces 
in the use of such weapons, mutual- 
defense plans can be developed, and the 
mutual-weapons capabilities of potential 
enemies can be evaluated. Under pres- 
ent law, nuclear weapons themselves 
cannot be given to another country, 
and transfer of design and fabrication 
data regarding these weapons is strictly 
limited. 

There are some differences between 
the bills acted upon by the Senate and 
the House which will have to be ironed 
out. 

The Senate bill would permit the 
United States to give additional infor- 
mation on atomic arms to allies and also 
to furnish them with certain nuclear 
materials. Great Britain is the only 
country under this bill which we could 
now tell how to make nuclear arms and 
actually give nuclear material for use in 
such arms. But under this bill we could 
give our other partners in NATO, or our 
allies elsewhere, sufficient data on nu- 
clear bombs and warheads so that they 
could manufacture compatible delivery 
systems, such as aircraft and rockets. 
Another innovation is that we could 
give them nonnuclear parts of nuclear 
weapons, such as bomb casings. How- 
ever, we still could not transfer to them 
entire nuclear weapons or nuclear parts 
of such weapons. 

Nuclear parts would remain in United 
States custody. This bill would also 
permit the transfer of certain military 
type nuclear reactors, such as those em- 
ployed in atomic-powered submarines, to 
our allies and nuclear materials for use 
in these reactors. 

This matter, also, was the subject of 
heated and extended discussion in the 
Senate. I believe the points raised by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] are convincing and valid and 
that his admonitions should be carefully 
noted. 

There is, however, a possible peril in 
this particular part of the legislation 
that has disturbed me considerably. 
Specifically, it concerns the provision for 
transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons. 

Again, the Senator from New Mexico 
carefully stated his case concerning this 
subject, 

Statements have been made by Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and by others that the 


transfer of nonnuclear parts of these 
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fissionable weapons would impart knowl- 
edge that would facilitate fabrication of 
the nuclear part, thus resulting in a 
complete weapon. Admiral Strauss has 
written that in those cases where 
weapons without “nuclear components 
are transferred to another power, that 
power could duplicate these weapons 
even though it had no prior nuclear 
weapons capability.” If transfer of non- 
nuclear components to other countries 
would substantially assist them in ac- 
quiring a nuclear arms manufacturing 
capability of their own, then I would 
consider this a serious deficiency in the 
bill. This of course is a technological 
question that is surrounded by much 
secrecy, so to a great extent reliance 
must be placed on the judgment of the 
Joint Committee which has specifically 
been created by Congress to keep in- 
formed on this special field and to advise 
it on appropriate action, I know that 
the Joint Committee has carefully con- 
sidered this point in the bill and I note 
that in its report approving the bill it 
makes a solemn statement affirming “the 
intent not to encourage additional na- 
tions to achieve nuclear weapons capa- 
bility.” I accept that statement in good 
faith. If members of the Joint Commit- 
tee could at the present time add further 
clarification on this point, I would be 
very grateful. In any case, it is my gen- 
eral intention to be alert to any develop- 
ments indicating whether those coun- 
tries which will receive information and 
materials under this legislation are 
being assisted in a significant way to 
establish their own nuclear arms ca- 
pability by the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate. 

Under the cooperative nuclear defense 
arrangements of this bill an allied coun- 
try can have many of the military bene- 
fits of a nuclear capability in its armed 
forces without actually undertaking the 
heavy financial burden of establishing 
its own nuclear arms industry. Thus, 
the cause of eventual nuclear disarma- 
ment can be promoted by removing rea- 
sons that might exist for separate and 
independent nuclear manufacturing ef- 
forts. There should be no reason why 
any of our allies which participated in 
the transfers of knowledge and mate- 
rials authorized by this bill should be 
opposed to being a party to an inter- 
national agreement to suspend nuclear 
weapons tests, 

When the administration first sent 
this bill up to the Hill it was character- 
ized by an astounding blindness to the 
necessities of a consistent disarmament 
policy. The lack of coordination be- 
tween legitimate defense and effective 
foreign policy was alarming. It was 
evident that one department of the ad- 
ministration had only a dim concept of 
what another was doing. Now, however, 
as a result of the Joint Committee’s 
labors, we have, subject to the reserva- 
tions I have voiced, a coordinated instru- 
ment of legislation that can balance the 
practical demands of our defense and 
disarmament policies. By this bill we 
have demonstrated to world opinion that 
while we are preparing ourselves ade- 
quately for any test by an aggressor, we 
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are above all a nation dedicated to peace. 
It demonstrates that, if necessary, we 
are determined to wield our arms coura- 
geously but that we are willing to bury 
them forever if others will but grasp our 
outstretched hand. After carefullly 
weighing the advantages and risks, I 
came to the conclusion that the revisions 
of the bill by the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee are worthy of support, sub- 
ject, of course, to the reservations I have 
made. Under present circumstances it 
could make a net contribution to dis- 
armament and peace. 

Mr. President, in line with the reserva- 
tions which I expressed in this statement 
I am pleased to note that the Senate 
adopted two amendments offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], first, respecting 
transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons or special nuclear material, and 
second, to eliminate language respecting 
cooperation with another nation as to 
other military applications of atomic 
energy with the exception of certain re- 
stricted data. 

These amendments were consistent 
with my own approach to the bill and I 
heartily endorse them. I commend the 
Senator from New Mexico for his fore- 
sight and leadership. 

Mr. President, I am sure that many 
people continue to have serious reserva- 
tions about this legislation. 

I have received many telegrams and 
messages in opposition to it, and raising 
points of grave concern. 

I myself support H. R. 12716 as 
amended. On balance I think the bill 
and the accompanying legislative history 
provide sufficient safeguards to make this 
legislation a risk worth taking. We can 
never deliberate with assurance on these 
matters, but I do believe that the legis- 
lative history of this proposal as it has 
proceeded through the Joint Committee 
and floor debate is one more example of 
the emergence of a bill refined and im- 
proved by the legislative process. 

I compliment the members of the Joint 
Committee and in particular Senator 
Pastore on the their serious and effec- 
tive attention to this historic proposal. 
I hope that the Senate changes in the 
bill will be preserved in the conference. 


THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the edi- 
torials of Mr. David Lawrence, printed in 
U. S. News & World Report, are always 
up to a high standard of excellence. The 
editorial in the June 27 issue is no excep- 
tion. The burden of this editorial is that 
the world Communist conspiracy can no 
more change its evil character than the 
leopard can change his spots. 

As Mr. Lawrence says: 

The Communist movement is not just a 
political belief, as some of our cloistered 
Supreme Court Justices naively have 
declared. 


Because I am sure many of my col- 
leagues will enjoy reading this editorial, I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of the 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LEOPARD UNCHANGED 
(By David Lawrence) 


The men in the Kremlin have once more 
shown their perfidy. 

The solemn promise that no harm would 
come to former Premier Imre Nagy of Hun- 
gary if he left the Yugoslav Embassy in Buda- 
pest, in which he had taken refuge in 1956, 
has been violated. 

It is another example of wanton disregard 
of the pledged word. 

President Eisenhower rightly says the epi- 
sode is a serious obstacle to further consid- 
eration of a summit conference. For of what 
avail can it be to make an agreement with a 
government which repeatedly gives conspic- 
uous evidence that it will not abide by its 
agreements? 

Certainly there is no reason to believe now 
that a mere meeting of the heads of the four 
governments would be conducive to the mak- 
ing of a stable peace. Indeed, the idea of a 
summit conference, which the Soviet Union 
has urged so persistently, has been revealed 
as a transparent piece of propaganda. It 
has emerged as a stratagem without an hon- 
est purpose. 

For it has been demonstrated again to the 
western nations that the Soviet rulers, while 
professing to be peaceful, are not true to 
their own words. They have sought, for in- 
stance, to give the impression that the 
smaller countries contiguous to them—the 
captive nations—are really independent and 
may rule as they please. But this hoax is 
now fully exposed. 

The story of the tragedy of the Hungarian 
revolution in 1956 was graphically told to 
the peoples of the Free World, but neverthe- 
less there have since arisen in our midst 
apologists who say that agreements with the 
Soviet Government still can be made—as, 
for example, to suspend nuclear tests. It is 
insisted that we should take the risk of 
weakening our military strength. If the 
Communists disregard their pledges, it is 
recklessly asserted, we can detect such action 
and resume testing. But in the meantime, 
of course, we lose the benefit of the time and 
knowledge we would have gained had we 
continued our tests. Even some prominent 
members of the Democratic Party in Congress 
have fallen victim to the illusion that a So- 
viet pledge to suspend nuclear tests can be 
accepted as valid. 

The controversy over nuclear tests has been 
kept going artificially by the Communists. 
They have enlisted on their side a lot of mis- 
guided pacifists and wishful thinkers who be- 
lieve that since Stalin’s days there have been 
marked changes for the better in the attitude 
of the Communist Party and of the Kremlin. 

But now suddenly we see Stalinism boldly 
exhibited in all its brutality. What will it 
take to convince our defeatists that the So- 
viet rulers really cannot be trusted and that 
we cannot accept assurances from any gov- 
ernment in Moscow unless it is chosen in 
free elections by an emancipated people? 

Must we endure the painful penalties of 
self-deception that are bound to follow if we 
yleld to the argument of some of the intel- 
lectuals of the West who say that com- 
munism is “here to stay” and that we “must 
find a way to live with it"? 

Surely free men will not be so lacking in 
the courage of their convictions that they 
will accept tyranny as commonplace and 
depotism as inevitable. 

Rather the history of free men teaches us 
that they prefer the risk of death to life 
under slavery. They have heroically exer- 
cised their right of revolution in the past. 
They will do so again. 

Today even the neutralist world, as typified 
by India’s Nehru, expresses a sense of shock 
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over the disclosures that four leaders in the 
Hungarian revolution have been executed 
after a secret trial. 

The irony of the affair is that Moscow 
has been portraying Hungary as an inde- 
pendent nation and now pretends that the 
revolution’s leaders were punished by the 
local government in Budapest. The world, 
however, is convinced that Moscow ordered 
the executions and that, in the captive coun- 
tries, Moscow’s word is law. Both Houses 
of our Congress unanimously adopted last 
week a resolution expressing America’s deep 
sense of indignation over the Soviet murder 
of Premier Nagy and his associates. 

With characteristic arrogance, the tyrants 
of the Soviet Union have publicized the ex- 
ecution of the four Hungarian leaders as a 
lesson for all those who are planning plots 
against the people. The threat to all the 
captive countries in Eastern Europe is clear. 

Communist imperialism still defiantly 
waves its bloodstained hands before the 
world. There must be no letup in our re- 
sistance, through the cold war, to the 
Soviet schemes. For the Communists are 
engaged in a desperate game of deception. 
They are actively trying to infiltrate and sub- 
vert the free governments of the world. The 
Communist movement is not just a political 
belief, as some of our cloistered Supreme 
Court Justices naively have declared. The 
Communist conspiracy is international. It 
is a military menace. 

The Communist leopard showed conclu- 
sively last week that it cannot change its 
spots. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is most gratifying to note the enthu- 
siastic reception which has been ex- 
tended to the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra during their South 
American tour. In contrast to the re- 
cent less fortunate incidents, this news 
serves to reemphasize the value of cul- 
tural exchange in our international rela- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this en- 
couraging sign will serve as a reminder 
to us all that there are faithful and 
constructive things that can be done in 
the field of cultural exchange to buttress 
the objectives of United States foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
entitled “Latins Hail Philharmonic,” 
from the Minneapolis Star for June 6, 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATINS Hal PHILHARMONIC 

Something has been happening regularly 
for 5 weeks that proves many South Amer- 
icans like us North Americans and even 
admire explosively some aspects of our cul- 
ture. It is something that should under- 
score for all of us the importance of the 
cultural front in our foreign relations. We 
refer to the fantastically successful tour of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

In the capital cities of Venezuela and 
Peru, where Vice President Nrxon was ex- 
posed to one kind of mob, the Philharmonic 
also was mobbed—by enthusiastic fans re- 
luctant to call it an evening. In Lima, the 
crowd did its best to atone for the attack on 
Nrxon, and “The Star Spangied Banner” got 
the biggest ovation. In Chile, cheering 
po followed conductor Bernstein in the 
stree 
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Major causes of United States difficulties 
in the Americas are political and economic. 
But once anti-United States sentiment is 
aroused it embraces all aspects of our 
behavior. 

“The old catchwords about the intellec- 
tual crudeness of North Americans, their 
cultural shortcomings and their boorishness 
are treasured as novel thoughts,” writes Tad 
Szulc in the New York Times. 

The Philharmonic’s tour has discredited 
many of those catchwords. 


EXECUTION OF IMRE NAGY AND 
ASSOCIATES IN HUNGARY 


Mr. HUMPHREY: Mr. President, it 
is gratifying to note that the deplorable 
execution of Hungary’s Nagy is not being 
received with acquiescence and apathy in 
countries who have had association with 
the Communist bloc. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the New York 
Times article of June 23 concerning the 
vigorous protest of the Yugoslavian 
Government against the violation of an 
honorable agreement and the subsequent 
cruel treatment and ultimate murder of 
Nagy. 

Clearly, the Yugoslav people are in- 
censed over the trial by terror in Hun- 
gary. To this degree the tragedy of 
Nagy may serve a useful purpose in clari- 
fying Soviet intentions in Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BELGRADE ASSAILS BUDAPEST FRAUD—PROTEST 
ON Nacy CALLS CHARGE YUGOSLAV EMBASSY 
AIDED Him A PURE FABRICATION 

(By Elie Abel) 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, June 23.—The Yugo- 
slay Government registered a vigorous pro- 
test today against the secret trial and execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and his associates, 

In a note delivered this morning by Jovo 
Kapicic, Yugoslav Ambassador in Budapest, 
President Tito’s government suggested 
bluntly that the entire indictment against 
Mr. Nagy, Gen. Pal Maliter, military leader 
in the uprising, and two others smacked of 
fraud. 

Belgrade rejected as “fabricated from the 
beginning to the end,” the Hungarian Jus- 
tice Ministry’s accusation that Mr. Nagy, 
Hungary's Premier during the 1956 uprising, 
had directed a last-ditch campaign of re- 
sistance to the new regime installed by the 
Soviet Army while he was in asylum at the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. 

In light of this patently false allegation 
and the fact that the trial was secret, there 
is good reason to doubt the “truthfulness of 
the rest of the indictment,” the Yugoslav 
note said. 


DIPLOMATS SURPRISED AT TONE 


The protest note, drafted last weekend at 
a meeting of the highest Yugoslav leaders 
with President Tito on Brioni Island, sur- 
prised some diplomats here by the sharp- 
ness of its tone. 

Not a line of note was calculated to spare 
the feelings of the Hungarian regime or its 
Soviet sponsors. The language indicated 
that the Yugoslav leadership realized it was 
in for a long and bitter struggle, one that 
would not be sweetened by synthetic polite- 
ness. 

Belgrade said the Hungarian Government 
had twice violated its guaranty of safe con- 
duct to Mr. Nagy and his associates. The 
first time was November 22, 1956, when they 
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were kidnaped on emerging from the Yugo- 
slay Embassy in Budapest and sent into 
forced exile in Rumania, the note said. The 
second breach of the agreement was Mr. 
Nagy’s execution, Belgrade charged. 

The whole business was staged “to ag- 
gravate and justify’ the current Soviet 
bloc campaign against Marshal Tito, the 
Yugoslav note commented. 

It termed the Hungarian Government’s 
action “a crude and completely unprovoked 
attack” that dealt “a heavy blow to relations 
between the two countries.” 

SOVIET PRODDING SUGGESTED 

Without too much subtlety, the Yugoslav 
note implied that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment had joined the attack on Soviet orders 
rather than of its own free will. 

Even in that event, however, Budapest de- 
served condemnation because relations be- 
tween Hungary and Yugoslavia have been 
improving after a long period of estrange- 
ment and this progress now has been set 
back, the note went on. 

Belgrade added a reminder that in 1949 
Laszlo Rajk, another Hungarian Communist, 
had been tried and put to death in an ef- 
fort to prove that Yugoslavia was guilty of 
interference in Hungarian affairs. Only after 
“much innocent blood” had been shed was 
the Hungarian Government forced to admit 
that the proofs against Mr. Rajk were fabri- 
cated, the note said. 

Finally Belgrade reminded the Hungarian 
Government that Mr. Nagy was not in a 
position to carry any kind of political ac- 
tivities from the Yugoslay Embassy because 
the building off Heroes Square in Budapest, 
was “under strict supervision of Soviet Army 
units and the Hungarian security police” 
throughout his period of asylum. 

The note mentioned that a Yugoslav dip- 
lomat had been shot dead inside the em- 
bassy by fire from Soviet tanks in the 
streets. 

“The Yugoslay Government and our peo- 
ples have received this sudden news about 
the secret trial and execution of Imre Nagy 
with deep bitterness,” the note said. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, as 
the sponsor of S. 1497, the companion 
to the House-passed bill providing for 
the humane slaughter of animals, I was 
particularly pleased to note the June 22 
Washington Post editorial entitled ““Tem- 
porizing With Cruelty. There is no need 
for further study of humane-slaughter 
techniques. They are based on the sim- 
ple assumption that an animal should 
be rendered unconscious before it is 
killed. I doubt very much that we are 
presently at a loss for effective scientific 
methods of accomplishing this end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEMPORIZING WITH CRUELTY 

It is a real misfortune that the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, yielding to the pres- 
sure of a number of big meatpackers, re- 
ported on Wednesday a cynical bill calling 
for a 2-year study of humane methods of 
slaughter in American ouses. The 
committee had before it a moderate practical 
measure, a companion to the Poage bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
which would have precluded United States 
Government purchases of products from 
slaughterhouses employing inhumane tech- 
niques. The bill thoroughly deserved the 
Agriculture Committee’s approval. We hope 
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it will be substituted for the dilatory and 
evasive measure reported by the committee 
when that issue comes to the floor. 

There is no need whatever for a 2-year 
study of humane-slaughter techniques. They 
have been studied and perfected by univer- 
sities; they have been tested in operation by 
a number of progressive meatpackers; they 
have long been in use—and required by law— 
in civilized European countries. They are 
based on the simple principle that an animal 
ought to be rendered unconscious before it 
is killed—instead of being put to death by 
the sadistic methods still widely used in the 
United States. Abandonment by unneces- 
sary cruelty to animals in this enlightened 
land is long overdue. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a res- 
olution I have recently received from the 
Pittsburgh annual conference of the 
Methodist Church concerning humane 
slaughter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION CONCERNING SLAUGHTER OF 
MEAT ANIMALS, THE PITTSBURGH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Whereas various bills on the subject of 
humane slaughter of meat animals have been 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States dealing with several phases of this 
question and representing different points of 
view, some of which have been presented in 
the interest of those friendly to the packers 
and recommending delay and nonaction; 
and 

Whereas Senate bill 1497 has been intro- 
duced and sponsored by Senators HUBERT 
Houmpurey, of Minnesota; RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, of Oregon, Democrats; and WILLIAM A. 
PURTELL, of Connecticut, Republican, making 
humane methods mandatory but granting a 
2-year delay to give the packing plants 
plenty of time to convert, with House bill 
8308 also having been presented as compro- 
mise and having been adopted by the House 
on February 4, 1958; and 

Whereas those numbered as favorable to 
humane slaughter of meat animals are the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in its editorials, the 
Congregational Churches of Connecticut, the 
National Farmers Union, various units of the 
Association of Business and Professional 
Women, the Catholic War Veterans, the 
American Legion and other groups, the two 
big packinghouse workers’ unions, the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers Work- 
men of North America, AFL-CIO, and, very 
significantly, the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, and several com- 
panies have introduced humane methods of 
slaughtering; and 

Whereas at the hearing before the House 
of Representatives Agriculture Committee 
this year and the Senate committee last year 
not one Christian religious organization as 
such was on hand to plead for passage of 
these bills: therefore be it 

Resolved by the Pittsburgh Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church: 

First. We oppose a widespread situation in 
this country where millions of meat ani- 
mals for American tables are slaughtered 
every year under conditions of unthinkable 
brutality. 

Second. We strongly urge increasing use 
of humane slaughtering methods which have 
long been in use in Britain, Holland, Switzer- 
land, in all the Scandinavian countries, and 
also in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, and 
we commend the several American packing 
plants which have employed such methods, 
the use of anesthetics, a captive-bolt pistol. 

Third. We protest the delay in dealing with 
such a situation and call upon the Congress 
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to enact at once the legislation necessary to 
correct the present situation and to insure 
humane slaughtering methods in the pack- 
ing plants of the United States. Such bills 
as Senate bill 1497 and House bill 8308 are 
samples of the legislation required. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HAR- 
BORS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico under the same 
conditions as I have heretofore yielded. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3910) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 25, 1958, pp. 12244- 
12252, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me, in order that I may 
make a statement on the conference 
report? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not have the floor, 
so I cannot yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ke- 
FAUVER in the chair). The Senator from 
New Mexico was yielded to by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yielded on the condition that it would 
not count as a speech by me on the Alas- 
kan statehood bill and on the further 
condition that I would not thereby lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from South Dakota proceeds, 
I wonder whether it will be desirable to 
have a quorum call, in order to have a 
full attendance of Senators to consider 
the conference report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I know of 
no question or controversy on the re- 
port. 

The conferees met on yesterday and, 
after a full and free discussion of the 
different points at issue, every member 
of the conference committee, both the 
conferees on the part of the Senate and 
the conferees on the part of the House, 
signed the report. 

I take the floor at this time to make 
that statement, first. 

In the second place, I wish to express 
my appreciation to my colleagues on the 
conference committee for the effective 
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way in which they presented the point of 
view of the Senate. 

Third, Mr. President, I take the floor 
because I wish to call attention to the 
achievement of an agreement on the so- 
called power-reservation clause with ref- 
erence to the Missouri River Basin au- 
thorization. 

The House had included a proviso to 
the reservation clause. The reservation 
appeared in both the House version and 
in the Senate version of the bill. The 
proviso was subject to at least dual in- 
terpretations. Under the interpretation 
which I obtained informally from the 
officials in the Department of the In- 
terior, it would have, or could have 
negatived the power reservation. 

The House proviso read as follows: 

Provided, That the distribution of such 
power shall not be inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, 


It was believed by those with whom I 
conferred that that would not merely in- 
sure preference for the preference cus- 
tomers within the State where a dam 
was located, but it would also prevent any 
distribution of reserved power to any 
other than preference customers, Con- 
sequently, I proposed the language which 
was adopted by the conferees. That 
language is as follows: 

Provided, That the distribution and sale 
of such reserved power within the State shall 
be made first to preference users in keeping 
with the provisions of section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944: And provided further, 
That the power so reserved for use within 
the State shall be not to exceed 50 percent 
of the output of such dam. 


I have literally and verbatim read the 
words of the proviso as they appear in 
the conference report. 

I call attention to the fact that by 
using the words “shall be made first to 
preference users in keeping with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944,” the proviso does not 
prevent the sale and distribution to other 
than preference users of the reserved 
power which the preference customers 
within the State might not themselves 
need. 

Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 provides, first, that the power which 
is excess to the needs of the Corps of 
Engineers shall be turned over to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and he shall 
dispose of it in such fashion as to ac- 
complish the most widespread use at the 
lowest rates consistent with good busi- 
ness principles. That of itself does not 
forbid the sale to customers other than 
preference customers. 

The second portion of section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 requires that 
preference be given to rural cooperatives, 
municipalities, and other public agencies, 
But it will be seen that, taken together, 
there is no prohibition of the sale to 
customers other than preference cus- 
tomers if the purpose of widespread dis- 
tribution and lowest rates consistent 
with sound business principles and ap- 
proval by the Federal Power Commission 
is complied with. 

It was to preserve the possible sale to 
other than preference customers, out of 
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the reserved power, that the first part 
of this proviso was proposed. 

The second part of the proviso was 
developed and in the confer- 
ence committee in order to avoid any 
possible misconstruction or trouble over 
interpretation as to what a reasonable 
amount might be. The total amount 
of power which can be generated by the 
great dams on the Missouri River in 
South Dakota will be somewhat more 
than 1 billion kilowatts. The amount 
which will be produced will probably be 
in excess of 1,100,000,000 kilowatts. The 
Big Bend Dam—the one dam which is 
yet to be constructed, and which will 
come within the terms of the reserva- 
tion—will produce, so it is estimated, 
slightly more than 200,000 kilowatts. 

By means of the language of the sec- 
ond proviso, we seek to make clear just 
what a reasonable amount would be. 

The proviso reads: 

And provided further, That the power so 
reserved for use within the State shall be 
not to exceed 50 percent of the output of such 
dam. 


In other words, in round figures, a rea- 
sonable amount would be identified as 
roughly 100,000 kilowatts or whatever 
above that might be the odd amount of 
the total production. 

I make this statement definitely, Mr. 
President, as the author of the proviso 
and as a member of the conference com- 
mittee, because I do not want the pro- 
viso to be misunderstood, nor do I want 
any problem of interpretation to arise in 
the future. 

In the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House, I notice that they 
have paraphrased the proviso as follows: 

Provided, That the power so reserved for 
use within the State not exceed 50 percent 
of the output of the dam. 


But, Mr. President, I feel that that is 
not quite an accurate paraphrase; and 
the interpretation must be that which 
is provided by the conference report it- 
self, namely: 

Provided further, That the power so re- 
served for use within the State shall be not 


to exceed 50 percent of the output of such 
dam. 


That is different, in this respect: It is 
an affirmative earmarking or directive of 
50 percent, and not a mere negative lim- 
itation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
peda: from South Dakota yield to 
me 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to ask sev- 
eral questions of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota about this 
reservation. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon speak louder, so 
all of us can hear him? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I will say that I wish to ask several 
questions of the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota about this power 
reservation, as it finally has emerged 
from the conference committee, 

I ask the questions for a reason which 
is very pertinent to those of us who come 
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from the Pacific Northwest. ‘There has 
been a great deal of controversy—as the 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee knows—over the distribution 
of power among the Northwest States 
from projects owned and operated by the 
Federal Government on the Columbia 
River system, 

Furthermore, there have been some 
protests from my State of Oregon, which 
predominantly is served by private utility 
companies, with respect to the operation 
of the preference clause in the neighbor- 
ing State of Washington, where there are 
more publicly owned agencies, 

So I should like to ask a few questions, 
for the purpose of clarification. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am happy to have the questions 
asked by the Senator from Oregon, be- 
cause I know he has studied the question, 
has conducted hearings on the problem, 
has prepared a brief on the subject, and 
is informed in regard to the principles 
and questions involved. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind remarks. 

Here is the first question I should 
like to ask, Under the operation of this 
reservation, as it has come before us 
in the conference report, would a private 
utility company in the State of South 
Dakota where the power project is lo- 
cated prevail over a public agency in 
another State with respect to power 
from a Corps of Engineers dam in South 
Dakota? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would depend upon whether the power 
was within this reservation of power. 
Within this reservation of power, it 
would. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Within the 50 
percent? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Within 
the 50 percent, it would. i 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
within the 50 percent portion of the 
output of that Federal dam, a private 
power company in South Dakota could 
prevail over a publicly owned system in 
another State? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, but 
I point out, in that connection, it is not 
the power company that prevails; it is 
the customers of the power company 
who prevail. The distribution of the 
power would be subject to the provision 
of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, which provides that distribution 
shall be such as to accomplish the most 
widespread use and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with good business, 
and those rates shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. So the benefit would go not to 
the utility, but to the consumer. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his answer to my first question. 

The second question I should like to 
ask bears on how the power would be 
distributed within South Dakota, once 
a portion of that 50 percent had been 
made available to the private power 
company for distribution. Let us say 
in South Dakota there is a publicly 
owned system, such as a rural electric 
cooperative or a municipal system—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We have 
such systems in South Dakota. Water- 
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town and Pierre have municipally owned 
systems. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for that information. Let us say 
the Watertown municipal system at- 
tempts to exercise the preference clause 
as against or opposed to a private power 
company in South Dakota, that has ob- 
tained some of the Federal kilowatts 
within the 50 percent reservation. Un- 
der those circumstances, would the 
Watertown municipal system be able to 
withdraw those kilowatts from the priv- 
ate power company in South Dakota 
that was obtaining them? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, it 
would, but I assume that sound manage- 
ment would require due notice. A sys- 
tem could not arbitrarily take power 
away from somebody and then release it. 
It would have to be done upon proper 
withdrawal notice. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. All my questions 
are based on the assumption that it 
would be done in accordance with usual 
procedure in such withdrawals. I may 
be elliptical in asking my questions, but 
that assumption is included in them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, All muni- 
cipalities, like Watertown or Pierre, or 
rural electric cooperatives, or other pub- 
lic bodies, would be entitled to ask for 
the power which was being distributed 
through a private supplier or distributor, 
upon due notice. I might say I would 
hope, however, those agencies would 
have gotten the bulk of their demand 
taken care of out of the reservation or 
out of the power for which they had 
originally subscribed. 

The particular problem in South Da- 
kota has this aspect to it: Our REA’s, 
as of today, are getting the power they 
can immediately contract for, but their 
demand load is growing and they are ex- 
panding, so that they are worried about 
the situation 5 or 10 years from now. The 
Secretary of the Interior had indicated 
he was going to “put on the block,” so 
to speak, power from the Big Bend Dam, 
which is not yet constructed, but power 
from it will be subject to sale and con- 
tract next year. The rural electric co- 
operatives in my State, under schedules 
of growth, foresee a growing demand in 
1961, 1962, 1965, and 1970; but next year, 
1959, they cannot afford to contract for 
their power needs of 5 years from that 
date. If the Big Bend power should be 
put up for sale at the time the dam’s 
construction was started, the REA’s 
would be at a great disadvantage in try- 
ing to bid for power which they would 
not need for 5 or 10 years from now. 
This reservation of power is in their in- 
terest in that it reserves the block of 
power on which they will have the first 
call when the time comes when they need 
it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I understand 
that, and the questions I am asking the 
Senator from South Dakota are being 
voiced in an effort to ascertain just ex- 
actly how this power reservation will 
operate. One of the reasons why I am 
asking the question is precisely this: We 
have a situation in the Pacific North- 
west which is not drastically different 
from that in the Missouri River Basin, 
as it was explained to us in our sub- 
committee by the Senator from South 
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Dakota. As I understand the situation 
in the Missouri River Basin, electricity 
is distributed predominantly by private 
utility companies in South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. While nearby, 
such as in the State of Nebraska, elec- 
tricity is mainly distributed by publicly 
owned systems. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Practi- 
cally 100 percent. The Missouri River 
forms the boundary between the two 
States. In fact, the north reaches of 
the river are in South Dakota, while the 
south reaches are in the State of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As the Senator 
from South Dakota knows, having 
served on the subcommittee headed by 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], in the Pacific Northwest there 
is a somewhat similar situation. The 
Columbia River, which is the greatest 
source of waterpower in the country, 
forms the border between Oregon and 
Washington. Most of the electric power 
in Oregon is distributed by private 
power companies, and a very substantial 
portion of the electricity in Washington 
State is distributed by public utility dis- 
tricts and municipally owned districts. 
Therefore, the two situations, one in the 
Columbia River Basin and the other in 
the Missouri River Basin, are not too 
different. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota this further question. 
Within the 50 percent reservation, as 
described in the conference report—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As de- 
scribed in the bill submitted in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I accept the cor- 
rection. I am grateful for it. 

As submitted in the bill contained in 
the conference report, a private power 
company in South Dakota could prevail 
for itself and its customers as opposed 
to a publicly-owned system in another 
State when the power project is located 
in South Dakota. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Until 
such time as a public body or a prefer- 
ence group such as an REA should ask 
for power in South Dakota. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That was the 
next question I intended to ask. In 
other words, a preference body in the 
Brego of South Dakota could still pre- 
V: —— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, and 
I anticipate eventually it will get the 
power. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
even though a private utility in South 
Dakota could withdraw power from a 
publicly owned system—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It could 
borrow it, so to speak, under the reser- 
vation, for a reasonable period of time, 
but recognizing it could be eventually 
withdrawn by a preference body. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Still, within the 
State of South Dakota, the preference 
customer—that is, the publicly owned 
system—would predominate, as opposed 
to the South Dakota private power com- 
pany, for the Federal kilowatts. Is that 
accurate? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. For the 
distribution of power, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for making 
clear exactly how this provision would 
operate as finally reported by the con- 
ference committee. 

We have this interest in the Pacific 
Northwest. This colloquy certainly 
serves to inform me. I know the mat- 
ter is important to other Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
glad to have this colloquy as a part of 
the legislative history. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KEFAUVER in the chair). The Senator 
from New Mexico has the floor, Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Florida for a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I wish to con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], the 
chairman of the conference committee. 
I also congratulate the able senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
chairman of the subcommittee. Both 
Senators have worked, I think, not only 
faithfully but very successfully in bring- 
ing forward the conference report~bill. 

As the Senator knows, there is one 
project in my State which will be with- 
out ability to claim the substantial ap- 
propriations contained in the present 
budget and in the present appropriation 
bill unless this particular authorization 
bill becomes law. I refer to the Cen- 
tral and South Florida Flood Control 
Project. I am therefore exceedingly 
anxious to know whether the bill is in 
such form that there can be no question 
about its approval by the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army and by 
the Bureau of the Budget. I know 
there have been long and protracted 
negotiations by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and the Senator 
from Oklahoma with both the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget. 
My question is: Am I correct in my 
understanding that as to all projects in 
the conference report bill accord has 
been reached among the committees of 
Congress, the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The projects within 
the bill covered by the conference report 
are those which meet the requirements 
demanded by the Bureau of the Budget 
and by the executive department, and 
those only. 

Mr. President, I express my gratitude 
and feeling of obligations to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma for his 
many days of work with the Bureau of 
the Budget in order to be able to present 
a conference report bill which we felt 
would be signed by the President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I understand the 
bill, as to all of the projects, substan- 
tially meets the requirements of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Corps of 
Engineers. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I am pretty sure my 
good friend the Senator from Oklahoma 
can give the Senator some assurance in 
that regard. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the an- 
swer to the question is in the affirmative. 
Not only every project in the State of 
Florida but also every project in the 
conference report bill either is in accord 
with the recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Corps of 
Engineers or has the approval both of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Corps 
of Engineers as the projects are pro- 
vided for in the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
certainly thank both of my distinguished 
friends. I think they have rendered a 
very great service not simply to my State 
but to the Nation in resolving a very dif- 
ficult situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I also wish to ex- 
press the appreciation of all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I am sure, to the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, the Senator from New 
‘Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and the other con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate who 
worked on this measure and who, with 
the help of associates on the Committee 
on Public Works, reported the conference 
bill to the Senate. I make particular 
reference to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], who has 
played such an important part in work- 
ing out a solution to the problem; the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. McNamara}, 
who served as a conferee; our own rank- 
ing member on the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin]; and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], who has for so 
many years worked diligently on mat- 
ters concerning public works. 

I think there has been a splendid ap- 
proach to the problem. The bill was 
originally presented to the Senate in a 
bipartisan manner and received the 
overwhelming support of the Members 
on both sides of the aisle. I believe the 
conference report bill is one which can 
be very promptly acted upon favorably 
by the President of the United States. 
We can then move ahead on a large 
number of these great public works proj- 
ects which are important to our country. 

I Would not want this opportunity to 
pass without expressing appreciation for 
the long hours of service which went 
into bringing the matter to the point 
of final approval by the two Houses of 
Congress, so that it may be sent to the 
President. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may state that there 
has never been a chairman of a commit- 
tee who received better cooperation than 
the Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. I feel obligated to all mem- 
bers of the full committee in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I desire to 
express my appreciation to the chairman 
of the committee for his able leadership 
and for his very effective cooperation. I 
also wish to thank the distinguished 
minority leader for his very kind re- 
marks, and I wish further to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

I should like to say, Mr. President, I 
have never worked on a piece of proposed 
legislation with reference to which there 
was finer cooperation by the members 
of the committee. Upon enactment, 
this legislation will be a milestone in 
the record of this body insofar as the 
Senator from Oklahoma is concerned. 
After the bill was twice acted on by the 
Congress and twice vetoed, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, for his 
department and for the President, 
worked with the committee in a manner 
which was distinctly cooperative and 
constructively helpful. I am deeply 
grateful to each and every member of 
the committee—and especially to my 
good friend, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case], who spent so many 
hours on this matter with me, with the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and with his fine colleagues on his side 
of the aisle and those on my side of the 
aisle. Speaking for myself, as well as 
for my colleagues, I desire to express 
appreciation to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and his office for 
constructive help and a cooperative atti- 
tude in this matter, which made it possi- 
ble for us to bring the conference report 
bill to the Senate with complete accept- 
ance and approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not wish to detain the Senate 
longer or delay the adoption of the con- 
ference report, but in view of the things 
which have been said I should like to 
speak very briefly with respect to the 
services of other Senators in this regard. 

The distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], himself deserves credit in connec- 
tion with the achievement of this posi- 
tion with respect to a bill which was 
twice vetoed. The Senator from Califor- 
nia was vitally interested in some of the 
projects which were in the bill which 
was vetoed. The Senator from Califor- 
nia introduced a bill which would have 
made it possible for the Senate to ap- 
proach the matter by simply accepting 
the projects which did not incur the 
disapproval of the President. However, 
the Senator from California did not take 
an arbitrary or selfish position in that 
matter by saying, “Let us only put 
through the projects, in which I and a 
few others are interested, which have the 
President’s approval.” Instead he took 
the position, “We will not press for the 
bill unless we can work out a solution 
which will provide for some of the other 
projects as well.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma—be it 
said to his everlasting credit—did not 
take the arbitrary position that we would 
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ride roughshod and force a vote on over- 
riding the President’s veto. I think pos- 
sibly some political hay might have been 
made, from the standpoint of certain 
persons, had that been attempted, 
whether or not it would have resulted 
in the accomplishment of legislation. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], my 
senior on this committee, expressed our 
sentiments very well the other evening 
when the bill was under consideration 
in the Senate. He said, “We have here 
an example of the American system 
working in its best manner.” He spoke 
of it as Americanism at its best. 

Those words from a man like the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania come with good grace, because no 
man, after a long public career, is better 
able to intepret the American system 
than is the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, EDWARD MARTIN. We shall 
miss him next year. On another oc- 
casion I hope to speak at greater length 
expressing some of my respect and ad- 
miration for the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; but on this occasion I say to him 
that I think he said the right thing. The 
bill does represent the American system 
working at its best. 

To the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
to the chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], I express the appreciation 
of all members of the subcommittee for 
their fine leadership of the committee as 
a whole. I hope they will continue to 
give us the benefit of their counsel from 
time to time. The Senator from New 
Mexico will be with us next year, I as- 
sume. I am sorry the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I, too, 
am sorry that the committee is to lose 
the benefit of the services of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, a great Senator. The 
Senate itself will lose a Member who is 
highly respected, and who has contrib- 
uted much to the American way of life. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I did not intend to say any- 
thing relative to the conference report, 
but I have been greatly moved by what 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota have said. 

I believe that this measure represents 
Americanism at its best. A prodigious 
amount of work has been done in con- 
nection with the bill. I express my ap- 
preciation for the work of the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
As Senators know, I am the senior Re- 
publican on both the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Public 
Works. This year I have had a most 
difficult task. I have assigned much 
work to the senior Senator from South 
Dakota, and he has always performed in 
a wonderful manner, 

At this time I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the fine cordiality which 
exists in the Committee on Public Works. 
As the distinguished chairman has said, 
it has always been nonpolitical, 

The work of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], in connection with 
the bill, is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation, 
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I wish also to commend the minority 
leader [Mr. Know1ianp]. He was cer- 
tainly most unselfish in all this work. I 
think we have a fine bill. It has re- 
quired a great amount of work. Itis the 
fruit of a patriotic endeavor on the part 
of all Members on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my word of commendation 
for the work of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] who 
is now the fifth in seniority in the Senate, 
on the rivers and harbors bills. 

I do not regard the projects in the bill 
as pork-barrel projects, as the executive 
department stated. The bill represents 
careful, skillful work on the part of both 
Houses, for the benefit of the American 
people. 

It is necessary that rivers, harbors, and 
channels be deepened to accommodate 
our expanding trade, if both interstate 
trade and international trade are to con- 
tinue. 

There has been a constant increase in 
the size of seagoing vessels. Our com- 
merce has been constantly expanding. 
There have been constantly increasing 
demands upon industry to bring forward 
new products which can contribute to a 
better way of life for many people. 

There has also been a constantly in- 
wreasing personal demand. With in- 
creasing technology each individual re- 
quires a greater quantity of the products 
of our mines, fields, and factories. 

The bill will help all the people of the 
country. It will injure no one. 

I am happy to have this opportunity 
to add my word of commendation for the 
fine work done. I attended some of the 
hearings, and found a uniform courtesy 
toward everyone, regardless of the pro- 
ject involved, and regardless of whether 
it was approved. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to congratulate the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] on the very fine work he has 
done in connection with this bill. The 
Senator from New Mexico is one of the 
most influential, popular, and able Mem- 
bers of this body. He has done outstand- 
ing work in this field, and his service in 
the United States Senate has truly been 
outstanding. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I know 
that the conference report is a privi- 
leged matter. Nevertheless, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
the patience he has displayed. 

I ask for the approval of the confer- 
ence report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11645) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
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by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Focarty, Mr. Denton, Mr. MARSHALL, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. LAIRD, Mr. CEDERBERG, 
and Mr. Taber were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12428) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes; that the House re- 


-ceded from its disagreement to the 


amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 
12, and 16 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 21 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1706) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to grant additional 
powers to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 20, 1944, as 
amended, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was a member of the conference com- 
mittee on the bill (H. R. 12428) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

The report of the conferees, House 
Report No. 1980, was filed in the House 
of Representatives yesterday, and ap- 
proved by that body today. My name 
appeared as a signer of this conference 
report, through error. 

I do not approve of the action of the 
conferees in approving amendment No. 
9, which, among other things, appropri- 
ates $22.8 million for international edu- 
cational exchange activities. The House 
of Representatives originally allowed 
$20.8 million for this activity, and the 
Senate approved the amount of $30.8 
million. 

In my estimation, had the conferees 
allowed the full $30.8 million approved 
by the Senate, the amount would still 
have been inadequate for carrying on 
this program, which is of proven success, 
and has been an extremely vital activity 
in improving our foreign relations. 

I think it is a most regrettable circum- 
stance that the House insists upon cur- 
tailing this program within very narrow 
limits, while at the same time the House 
provides an extremely large increase 
over the budget figures for the military 
program; and, furthermore, in this 
morning’s newspapers I noticed that the 
House has doubled the construction 
funds for the atomic energy activities. 
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Mr. President, for the reasons stated, 
I ask unanimous consent that my name 
be stricken from the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, we 
have heard much, and have read much 
in the public press and in magazines— 
most of which are supporting statehood 
for Alaska—about the law of the land. 
In fact, the cry since 1954 has been 
“This is the law of the land. The 
Supreme Court has spoken, and there- 
fore it must be obeyed.” 

Today I intend to speak on the “law of 
the land.” 

From the time of the founding of the 
Republic until the present time, the 
Supreme Court has uniformly held that 
States can be admitted into the Union 
only on the basis of equality. Section 10 
of the bill flies in the face of the Constitu- 
tion. I submit that the law of the land 
voids section 10 of the bill, and that the 
law of the land must be obeyed. 

Section 10 was placed in the bill at the 
request of the Defense Department. It 
would prescribe a condition precedent 
to the admission of Alaska to the Union. 
There is no right, and no power on the 
part of Congress to place any conditions 
on the admission of a State to the Union. 
In a few minutes I shall discuss in some 
detail the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which are the law of the land, and 
which the Senate should obey. 

Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the constitutional issues 
presented by section 10 of this bill, which 
would authorize the President, by Execu- 
tive order, to withdraw certain areas of 
the new State and by virtue of that Ex- 
ecutive order the land so withdrawn 
would be completely under the dominion 
and sovereignty of the United States 
rather than under the State of Alaska 
during that period of withdrawal. This 
means that the approximately 24,000 
citizens in the withdrawal area would 
be under the exclusive dominion and 
control of the Federal Government and 
even could be summarily evacuated at 
a moment's notice. 

I submit that the reservation con- 
tained in section 10 is such a condition 
imposed upon the new State of Alaska 
as a price for admission into the Union 
of States that it does violence to the 
equal footing doctrine, whereby the pre- 
ceding States entering this Union all 
entered on equal footing. 

Mr. President, former Governor Grue- 
ning of Alaska, in his testimony be- 
fore the committee testified that this 
was an unfavorable condition and that 
it was a precedent never before set in 
the history of our Republic. 

What is the law? The leading case 
on the subject is Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 
U. S. 559). The facts in that case show 
that Congress passed a law admitting 
Oklahoma into the Union. It placed on 
the admittance of the State of Oklahoma 
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the condition that the State capital must 
be located at the town of Guthrie, and 
that the State capital could not be moved 
by State authority until 1913. The act 
was passed, as I recall, in 1906. It also 
provided that the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma could not appropriate 
money for the construction of the neces- 
sary State buildings at the new State 
capital. 

When Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union, the legislature immediately re- 
moved the capital to Oklahoma City, and 
appropriated money for its construction. 
A part of the reservation in the act Con- 
gress passed reads as follows: 

That the Constitutional Convention pro- 
vided for herein shall, by ordnance irrevo- 
cable, accept the terms and conditions of 
this act. 


The Supreme Court said: 


The only question for review by us is 
whether the provision of the enabling act 
was a valid limitation upon the power of 
the State after its admission, which over- 
rides any subsequent State legislation re- 


pugnant thereto. 


I am reading from the majority opin- 
ion of the Court in Coyle against Okla- 
homa: 


The question then comes to this: Can a 
State be placed upon a plane of inequality 
with its sister States in the Union if the Con- 
gress chooses to impose conditions which so 
operate, at the time of its admission? The 

nt is that while Congress may not de- 
prive a State of any power which it pos- 
sesses, it may as a condition to the admission 
of a new State, constitutionally restrict its 
authority, to the extent at least, of suspend- 
ing its powers for a definite time in respect 
to the location of its seat of government. 


I am still reading from the opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Lurton: 


The definition of a “State” is found in the 
powers possessed by the original States which 
adopted the Constitution, a definition em- 
phasized by the terms employed in all sub- 
sequent acts of Congress admitting new 
States into the Union. The first two States 
admitted into the Union were the States of 
Vermont and Kentucky, one as of March 4, 
1791, and the other as of June 1, 1792. No 
terms or conditions were exacted from either. 
Each act declares that the State is admitted 
“as a new and entire member of the United 
States of America.” 

This Union was and is a Union of States 
equal in power, dignity, and authority, each 
competent to exert that residuum of sov- 
ereignty not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution itself, To maintain 
otherwise would be to say that the Union, 
through the power of Congress to admit new 
States, might come to a Union of States un- 
equal in power, as including States whose 
powers were restricted only by the Constitu- 
tion, with others whose powers had been fur- 
ther restricted by act of Congress accepted 
as a condition of admission. 

Thus, it would result, first, that the powers 
of Congress would not be defined by the 
Constitution alone but, in respect to new 
States, enlarged or restricted by the condi- 
tions imposed upon new States by its own 
legislation admitting them into the Union; 
and, second, that such new States might not 
exercise all of the powers which had not been 
delegated by the Constitution, but only such 
as had not been further bargained away as 
conditions of admission, 

The argument that Congress derives, from 
the duty of guaranteeing to each State in 
this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, power to impose restrictions upon a 
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new State which deprives it of equality with 
other members of the Union has no merit, 
It may imply the duty of such new State to 
provide itself with such State government, 
and impose upon Congress the duty of seeing 
that such form is not changed to one anti- 
republican. 


I read further from the decision: 

Emphatic and significant as is the phrase 
admitted as “an entire member,” even 
stronger was the declaration upon the ad- 
mission in 1796 of Tennessee, as the third 
new State, it being declared to be “one of 
the United States of America,” “on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatsoever,” phraseology which has 
ever since been substantially followed in 
admission acts, concluding with the Okla- 
homa act, which declares that Oklahoma 
shall be admitted “on an equal footing with 
the original States.” 


Mr. President, what would happen 
under section 10 of the bill? The Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized, 
without a declaration of martial law, to 
withdraw sovereignty from over half of 
the area of the State of Alaska, 

The President of the United States 
is empowered under the withdrawal pro- 
visions of the bill to displace State offi- 
cers and to appoint Federal officers to 
enforce the laws of the State provided 
that the laws of the State do not con- 
flict with the Federal statute. The 
hearings show, without contradiction, 
that there would not even be a system 
of uniform State taxation, because the 
legislature of the new State could not 
pass a law which conflicted with a Fed- 
eral statute. 

What it amounts to is a withdrawal of 
the sovereignty which Congress has no 
power to include as a condition for the 
admittance of Alaska, 

I shall finish reading the opinion of 
the Supreme Court; then I shall discuss 
the resolutions under which other States 
were admitted to the Union. The Okla- 
homa case is the law of the land. It is 
the law of the land which the newspapers 
and magazines always say must be 
obeyed. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude reading 
from the opinion in the Coyle case. The 
Court said: 

Has Oklahoma been admitted upon an 
equal footing with the Original States? If 
she has, she by virtue of her jurisdictional 
sovereignty as such a State may determine 
for her own people the proper location of the 
local seat of government. She is not equal 
in power to them if she cannot. 

In Teras v. White (7 Wall. 700, 725), Chief 
Justice Chase said in strong and memorable 
language that, “the Constitution, in all of 
its provisions looks to an indestructible 
Union, composed of indestructible States.” 

In Lane County v. Oregon (7 Wall. 76), he 
said: 

“The people of the United States consti- 
tute one Nation, under one Government, and 
this Government, within the scope of the 
powers with which it is invested, is supreme. 
On the other hand, the people of each State 
compose a State, having its own government, 
and endowed with all the functions essential 
to separate and independent existence. The 
States disunited might continue to exist. 
Without the States in union there could be 
no such political body as the United States.” 

To this we may add that the constitutional 
equality of the States is essential to the har- 
monius operation of the scheme upon which 
the Republic was organized. When that 
equality disappears we may remain a free 
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people, but the Union will not be the Union 
of the Constitution. 


Under the principles enunciated in the 
Coyle case, I submit that if section 10 
remains in the bill, Alaska will not enter 
the Union on an equal footing with all 
the other States. 

Mr. President, as I said, the President 
could displace the officials of the new 
State of Alaska, and could appoint Fed- 
eral officials in their stead, and there 
would be no State courts, but their func- 
tions would be taken over by Federal 
courts, at the whim of the President. I 
submit that would not place Alaska on an 
equal footing; that would not be the 
equality between the States which is a 
very fundamental of the United States 
system of Government. 

I submit that this section is uncon- 
stitutional; and at the proper time I 
shall raise the point of order, and shall 
let the Senate vote upon the constitu- 
tionality of this section. 

Mr. President, Coyle against Smith is a 
landmark case standing for the fact that 
when a new State is admitted to the 
Union, it is admitted with all the powers 
of sovereignty and jurisdiction which 
pertain to the original States, and such 
powers may not be constitutionally di- 
minished, impaired, or shorn away by 
any conditions, compacts, or stipulations 
embraced in the act under which the 
new State came into the Union, which 
would not be valid and effectual if the 
subject of Congressional legislation after 
admission. 

In United States v. Teras (339 U. S. 
707), at page 716, the Court said: 

The “equal-footing” clause has long been 
held to refer to political rights and to 
sovereignty. (See Stearns v. Minnesota (179 
U. S. 223, 245).) It does not, of course, in- 
clude economic stature or standing. There 
has never been equality among the States 
in that sense. Some States when they 
entered the Union had within their bound- 
aries tracts of land belonging to the Fed- 
eral Government; others were sovereigns of 
their soil. Some had special agreements with 
the Federal Government governing property 
within their borders. (See Stearns v. Minne- 
sota, supra, pp. 243-245.) Area, location, 
geology, and latitude have created great di- 
versity in the economic aspects of the several 
States. The requirement of equal footing 
was designed not to wipe out those diversi- 
ties, but to create parity as respects political 
standing and sovereignty. 


Mr. President, I should like to be told 
of any other State in the Union in which 
the President can displace State officials 
or can appoint Federal officials to ad- 
minister the laws of the State and try 
people for offenses under State law in 
the Federal court system. That condi- 
tion was placed there at the request of 
the Defense Department and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I believe this bill 
is fatally defective and that Alaska 
should not be forced to ratify this con- 
dition for admission to the Union. It 
was placed there to meet the objection of 
the President of the United States, who, 
in a press conference, if I correctly re- 
member reading the New York Times 
index, stated that the southern part of 
Alaska should be made a State and the 
northern areas should be a Territory. 
There is an attempt to meet that objec- 
tion, but in meeting the objection the 
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Constitution of the United States has 
been violated. 

The argument was made during the 
Senate hearings that when the State of 
Wyoming was admitted to the Union 
there was a reservation of Yellowstone 
National Park to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that was the only reason given 
to justify the constitutionality, the legal- 
ity, of the withdrawal provisions of this 
bill. What are the facts? Yellowstone 
Park was reserved by an act of Congress 
when Wyoming was a Territory in 1872. 
Wyoming was admitted to the Union 18 
years later. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
spoken on the question in the case of 
Martin against Waddell, when it said: 

Full power is given to Congress to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the Territory or other property of the United 
States. This authorized the passage of all 
laws necessary tò secure the rights of the 
United States to the public lands and their 
sale and to protect them from taxation. 


But that is not the issue here, Mr. 
President. The issue is the power of 
the President to withdraw State sover- 
eignty from half the Territory of Alaska. 
Once a State is in the Union, it cannot 
withdraw from the Union. It cannot be 
put out of the Union. Not one scintilla 
of sovereignty can be withdrawn by the 
President, by the Congress, by the courts, 
or by anyone else from the States. 

Here is a late case, Alabama v. Texas 
(347 U. SD). At page 275, Mr. Justice 
Reed, in a concurring opinion, stated: 

The fact that Alabama and the defendant 
States were admitted into the Union “upon 
the same footing with the original States, 
in all respects whatever * * * does not af- 
fect Congress’ power to dispose of Federal 
property. The requirement of equal footing 
does not demand that courts wipe out di- 
versities “in the economic aspects of the 
several States,” but calls for “parity as 
respects political standing and sovereignty” 
(United States v. Texas, supra, at 716). The 
power of Congress to cede property to one 
State without corresponding cession to all 
States has been consistently recognized. 


The argument is made, Why was the 
Federal Government given jurisdiction 
over certain lands in the State of Ari- 
zona and in the State of New Mexico? 
That was one of the reasons given in 
committee to justify the withdrawal pro- 
visions of this bill. But what are the 
facts? Jurisdiction over those lands 
was given by the sovereign State of 
New Mexico and the sovereign State of 
Arizona. It was done by State action; 
it was not Federal action. In the Ari- 
zona case the act was passed by the 
legislature of that State in 1951, I am 
informed. 

The United States Supreme Court, in 
Ex parte Webb (225 U. S. 663), at page 
690, had this to say: 

It is not our purpose to qualify the doc- 
trine established by repeated decisions of 
this Court that the admission of a new 
State into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States imparts an equality 
of power over internal affairs. 

. . . . . 

The most recent decision of this Court upon 
the subject of the proper construction of acts 
of Congress passed for the admission of new 
States into the Union is Coyle v. Smith (22t 
U. S. 559), where it was held that the Okla- 
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homa Enabling Act (34 Stat., c. 3335, p. 267), 
in providing that the capital of the State 
should temporarily be at the city of Guthrie, 
and should not be changed therefrom previ- 
ous to the year 1913, ceased to be a limitation 
upon the power of the State after its admis- 
sion. The Court, however, was careful to 
state (221 U. S. 574): “It may well happen 
that Congress should embrace in an enact- 
ment introducing a new State into the Union 
legislation intended as a regulation of com- 
merce among the States, or with Indian tribes 
situated within the limits of such new State, 
or regulations touching the sole care and dis- 
position of the public lands or reservations 
therein, which might be upheld as legislation 
within the sphere of the plain power of Con- 
gress. But in every such case such legis- 
lation would derive its force not from any 
agreement or compact with the proposed new 
State, nor by reason of its acceptance of such 
enactment as a term of admission, but solely 
because the power of Congress extended to 
the subject, and therefore would not operate 
to restrict the State's legislative power in re- 
spect of any matter which was not plainly 
within the regulating power of Congress.” 


Mr. President, where is the equality of 
power over internal affairs in Alaska? 

In the case of Case v. Toftus, 39 Fed- 
eral Reports, 730, at page 732, the Court 
said: 

The doctrine that new States must be 
admitted into the Union on an “equal 
footing” with the old ones does not rest 
on any express provision of the constitu- 
tion, which simply declares (art. 4, sec. 3) 
“new States may be admitted by Congress 
into this Union,” but on what is considered 
and has been held by the Supreme Court to 
be the general character and purpose of 
the union of the States, as established by 
the constitution, a union of political equals. 
(Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 233); Permoli v. 
New Orleans (Id. 609); Strader v. Graham 
(10 How. 92) .) 


There is no equality here when 24,000 
people, on orders of the President, can 
be evacuated from their place of abode— 
not after martial law has been declared, 
not after a national emergency has been 
proclaimed. What is held in all these 
cases is that, as a condition of admis- 
sion, or after admission, a State cannot 
be deprived of its sovereignty. 

Section 10 of the bill would certainly 
deprive the new State of Alaska of her 
sovereignty in over half of the Territory 
and would vest that power in the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Supreme Court spoke again, Mr. 
President. The decisions run down to 
the present time. 

In Boyd v. Thayer (143 U. S. 135), at 
page 170, the Court said: 

Admission on an equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatever, in- 
volves equality of constitutional right and 
power, which cannot thereafterwards be 
controlled, and it also involves the adop- 
tion as citizens of the United States of 
those whom Congress makes members of 
the political community, and who are recog- 
nized as such in the formation of the new 
State with the consent of Congress. 


I submit that the power given in the 
bill to take over State functions in more 
than half of the area of the new State— 
to suspend statehood, as my distin- 
guished friend from Idaho said, would 
be a suspension of statehood in such 
area—is a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 
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In Escanaba Company v. Chicago (107 
U. S. 678, at p. 688), Mr. Justice Field, 
speaking for the Supreme Court, said: 


Whatever the limitation upon her powers 
as a government whilst in a territorial con- 
dition, whether from the ordinance of 1787 
or the legislation of Congress, it ceased to 
have any operative force, except as volun- 
tarily adopted by her, after she became a 
State of the Union. On her admission she 
at once became entitled to and possessed of 
all the rights of dominion and sovereignty 
which belonged to the original States. She 
was admitted, and could be admitted, only 
on the same footing with them. * * + 
Equality of the constitutional right and 
power is the condition of all the States of 
the Union, old and new. 


Next there is a Florida case. What 
did the Court say about “equal foot- 
ing”? 

In Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69), 
at page 77, the Court said: 

If the United States may control the con- 
duct of its citizens upon the high seas, we 
see no reason why the State of Florida may 
not likewise govern the conduct of its citi- 
zens upon the high seas with respect to 
matters in which the State has a legitimate 
interest and where there is no conflict with 
acts of Congress. Save for the powers com- 
mitted by the Constitution to the Union, 
the State of Florida has retained the status 
of a sovereign. Florida was admitted to the 
Union “on equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatsoever” (act of 
March 3, 1845, 5 Stat. 742). And the power 
given to Congress by section 3 of article IV 
of the Constitution to admit new States re- 
lates only ‘to such States as are equal to 
each other “in power, dignity and authority, 
each competent to exert that residuum of 
sovereignty not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution itself” (Coyle v. 
Smith (221 U. S. 559, 567) ). 


Mr. Justice Lurton’s opinions in Coyle 
versus Oklahoma, cited supra, were cited 
with approval in State v. Towessnute, 
(154 Pacific Reporter, 805, at p. 809), 
wherein the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington said: 

In Coyle v. Smith (221 U. S. 559, 31 Sup. 
Ct. 688, 55 L. Ed. 853), Oklahoma was re- 
lieved of a feature of its admission act that 
attempted to fix the location of its capital 
city. Congress, it was held, had no power 
to admit states under conditions unequal 
in these respects. 


In Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company v. Taylor (192 Pacific, 
349, at p. 354), the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma said: 

But it is argued that plaintiff in error 
acquired its right of way from the United 
States, and that its franchise operates as 
a contract between it and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, exempting it from the power of 
the State to require the railroad to do any- 
thing additional at highway crossings. Suf- 
fice it to say that, prior to the admission of 
Oklahoma as a State, the Federal Govern- 
ment held in trust the police power of the 
future state, and as the trustee thereof had 
no power to enter into any contract (and it 
did not in this case) with a corporation or 
individual to abrogate, barter away, or limit 
the inherent sovereignty of the future state. 
To hold otherwise would be a denial of the 
constitutional right of a new state to be ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the original 
states. The Federal Government has no au- 
thority, prior to the admission of a future 
state, to enter into any contract with a cor- 
poration or individual to exempt such in- 
dividual or corporation from the exercise by 
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the future state of all the sovereignty pos- 
sessed and vested in one of the original 
states. While the Federal Government had 
full sovereignty in the Indian Territory at 
the time the act of Congress of March 2, 
1887, was passed (Late Corp. of L. D. S. v. 
United States (136 U. S. 1-68, 10 Sup. Ct. 
792, 34 L. Ed. 478); Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pac. R. Co. v. Gist (decided by this Court 
June 15, 1920) 190 Pac. 878), and was vested 
with the police powers in the territories 
(United States v. DeWitt (9 Wall. 41, 19 L. 
Ed. 593); Moses v. United States (16 App. 
D. C. 428, 50 L. R. A. 532; 14 Cyc. 528)), 
it had no authority, under the Federal Con- 
stitution, to surrender or contract away the 
police power of the future state. 


Mr. President, does not the bill sur- 
render or attempt to contract away the 
police power of the new State of Alaska, 
inasmuch as State courts can be super- 
seded and Federal courts can act in their 
stead by order of the President of the 
United States? State officials can be 
displaced and Federal officials appointed 
in their stead by the President of the 
United States; and the State legislature 
cannot exercise sovereignty over half 
the area of the State because of a lack 
of power to pass laws in such area under 
State sovereignty which might conflict 
with a Federal statute? 

Mr. President, we hear much about 
the chipping away, point by point, of 
the Constitution of our country and of 
our system of government. I have 
heard much to the effect that the Su- 
preme Court has spoken and that what 
it says is the law of the land’and must 
be obeyed. The magazines and news- 
papers which support the admission of 
Alaska day in and day out hammer 
that thesis home: The Supreme Court 
decision is the law of the land; it must 
be obeyed. 

Now, there cannot be any conflict. 
There cannot be any question in this 
instance. The Supreme Court has 
spoken. It has spoken innumerable 
times throughout the entire history of 
this country, down to the present time. 

It is the law of the land. Will the 
United States Senate obey the law of the 
land? That is the question which will 
confront each Senator when the point 
of order is raised. What are the facts 
in connection with the bill? This bill 
was not even considered by a Senate 
committee. The pending bill was con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives, 
and in the appropriate committee of the 
House, 69 amendments were written into 
the bill. It is brought here without con- 
sideration by a Senate committee. I 
should like to know what kind of legisla- 
tion that is. 

In connection with the Senate bill, 
which is not before us, there were only 
2 days of hearings. I am confident that 
these glaring holes would have been 
closed had the committee carefully gone 
into the bill. 

The hearings conducted afford ample 
justification for the statement that the 
withdrawal authority contained in sec- 
tion 10 imposes such a condition as 
would deprive Alaska of the opportunity 
of entering the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the other States. 

The hearings further confirm my 
view to the effect that the residents of 
Alaska have not caught the full sig- 
nificance of the requirement of section 
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10, in that, to all intents and purposes, 
it would suspend statehood in the areas 
of withdrawal, and that there is no 
precedent for the imposition of such a 
condition upon a new State. 

I invite attention to the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
CARROLL] and former Governor Gruen- 
ing of Alaska, on page 33 of the hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I charge that there is no precedent 
for such a far-reaching condition being 
placed upon statehood. 

Governor Gruening is a very able 
man. He probably knows more about 
statehood procedure than any other man 
in the United States. If Alaska were to 
be admitted as a State, I would hope that 
he might grace this body as a Senator. 
I read from page 33 of the hearings: 

Senator CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I would 


like to ask the Governor just a few ques-- 


tions, 

About 10 years ago, Governor, this bill was 
before the House. Are the contents about 
the same as that bill? 

Mr. GRUENING. No; it is not the same. The 
bill that was before the House, one of several 
bills, was a less generous bill and did not 
make the provisions for land that have now 
been incorporated in the bill both before the 
Senate and before the House. 

Senator CARROLL. Is this request by the 
Secretary of the Interior setting aside land; 
is there precedence for this in other States 
who have been seeking statehood? 

Mr. GRuENING. No, Senator Carroll; there 
is not. 

Frankly, we do not see any particular rea- 
son for it since the Federal Government, the 
President, could, for military reasons, with- 
draw any part of Alaska, which is largely 
public domain, for defense purposes. 

But if that is what the administration re- 
quests and if that is a condition for the 
granting of statehood, we see no objection 
to it. 


The Supreme Court, without excep- 
tion, has held that there can be no con- 
dition to the granting of statehood. A 
former governor, the man who is lead- 
ing the fight for statehood, admits that 
section 10 constitutes a condition for 
the granting of statehood. That is a 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I quote further from the testimony of 
former Governor Gruening: 

The important fact is that in contrast 
with our fears that there is to be partition 
ot Alaska. It is all going to be part of the 
State; no part is going to be left out and the 
people living in those areas that are desig- 
nated as possible areas of withdrawal will 
have the full rights of citizenship. Local 
government will go on. That is what the 
Department of the Interior officials have 
promised in behalf of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Now, as I suggested, in responce to a pre- 
vious question from Senator Church, if 
when the committee examines the fine print 
and finds that there are noundue qualifica- 
tions of the assurances that were given us 
orally and to the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs by Representatives 
of the Interior Department, we see no ob- 
jection to it. But what is intended should 
be clearly spelled out and the rights of the 
Alaskans in the areas stipulated for with- 
drawal, guaranteed by proper language. 

Governor Gruening places his finger 
on the crux of the situation when he 
states that there is no precedent for such 
a condition being imposed on the new 
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State of Alaska, and that no other State 
entering the Union has had to bear such 
@ condition precedent to its admission 
into the Union. 

What legal effect would verbal assur- 
ances given the former governor by offi- 
cials of the Department of the Interior 
have? I submit that that is foolishness, 
and that a vote for the bill with section 
10 in it would violate the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Delegate BARTLETT, in testifying be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in favor of the state- 
hood bill, stated that he spoke for all 
Alaskans; that the principle of the Pres- 
ident making military withdrawals is 
perfectly acceptable to the Alaskan peo- 
ple; and that he has not had a single 
objection to it from any source within 
the Territory. 

The following colloquy between Dele- 
gate BARTLETT and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] highlights 
the fact that there may not have been 
any objection, but, at the same time, the 
people of Alaska are unaware of what 
this withdrawal authority would do to 
the new State. I quote: 

Senator Jackson, Delegate BARTLETT, what 
is the reasoning behind that request? Do 
you know? 

Delegate BARTLETT, No. but I have tried 
ne years to find out. I have not the slightest 

ea. 

Senator Jackson. The last time we were 
told we were in a better position to defend 
the area if it remained a Territory. I would 
assume, as I suggested at the time, that if 
that reasoning were sound, then the State 
of Washington should be changed from a 
State to a Territory so that it would be 
stronger because it is the closest point to a 
Russian airfield. I have never been able to 
get the reasoning behind the move. 

Delegate BARTLETT. I do not know if this 
will enlighten you, Mr. Chairman, I rather 
doubt that it will, but I can report to you 
that the House subcommittee was told that 
it was a form of insurance considered de- 
sirable and even necessary. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe we ought to get 
the Soviets on their side to withdraw part of 
their land to make it a sort of buffer area, 

Delegate BARTLETT. The proposal was ac- 
ceptable to Alaskans, I might add, because of 
the fact that it did not propose to diminish 
the boundaries of Alaska. 

All of Alaska, as we now know it, would 
remain the State of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. You mean that the pres- 
ent Territory of Alaska would be included 
in the State, but—— 

Delegate BARTLETT. Yes; 
west of this ine—— 

Senator Jackson. Would that area be part 
of the new State? 

Delegate BARTLETT. That area would be 
part of the new State. That, of course, is 
the principal reason why the administra- 
tion’s proposal was quickly adopted by 
Alaskans. 

I might add that this area comprises 
something like 270,000 square miles, 


The President can withdraw State au- 
thority from 270,000 square miles and 
substitute Federal authority, if the 
pending bill is passed. 

Senator Cuurcu. The area to be with- 
drawn? 

Delegate BARTLETT. Not necessarily, Sena- 
tor Church, to be withdrawn. 

The area within which the Fresident 
might make withdrawals. We do not know 
whether he will ever make any such, but 
he will have authority to do so. 


and north and 
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Senator Jackson. He has that authority 
now. 

Delegate BARTLETT. Yes, he has that au- 
thority because all except a small fraction 
of 1 percent of that 270,000-square-mile 
area lies within the public domain. 

However, it was asserted that another 
reason for the desire to bring about this 
arrangement was that thereafter it would 
be impossible to apply exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction. 


I call particular attention to that 
point. Without such an arrangement it 
would be impossible in the future to ap- 
ply exclusive Federal jurisdiction. Of 
course it is impossible for the Federal 
Government to have exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction within a State without its 
consent. ‘There we have an admission 
on the part of Delegate BARTLETT that 
the bill violates the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Senator Jackson. The Soviets might con- 
strue that as being aggressive. We are set- 
ting up a big military zone right opposite 
the Soviet Union. Little Norway, little Fin- 
land, little Sweden, all adjoining the Soviet 
Union made no withdrawals and they don’t 
seem to be afraid. 

I do not quite understand this reasoning. 


The distinguished Senator from 
Washington and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho asked very intelligent 
questions. I agree with the reasoning 
both of them used in committee, par- 
ticularly the Senator from Idaho, when 
he said, as is reported in the record: 

Except that here—and this is the unique 
feature in the Alaskan case—this very, very 
large area is being marked off and the Fed- 
eral Government is given, in effect, the 
power to suspend full statehood— 


I call attention to this particularly— 


in that area. Such a proposal is unheard 
of under our system of government. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, with the under- 
standing that he does not lose the floor, 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With that under- 
standing, Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS SARDAR MO- 
HAMMAD DAUD, PRIME MINISTER 
OF AFGHANISTAN 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Chair 

be authorized to appoint a committee 
to escort the Prime Minister of Afgan- 
istan into the Chamber of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 


the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]; the 
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Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wiiey] the committee to escort 
the Prime Minister of Afganistan into 
the Chamber of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
subject to the same conditions upon 
which the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. East ann] yielded the floor prior 
to the last quorum call, I again suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the conditions stipulated by the Sena- 
tor from Montana, that the Senator 
from Mississippi will not lose the floor, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

During the recess, 

His Royal Highness Sardar Mohammad 
Daud, Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
escorted by the committee appointed by 
the Vice President, consisting of Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. GREEN, 
and Mr. Wey, entered the Senate 
Chamber, accompanied by His Excel- 
lency Mohammad Hashim Maiwandwal, 
Ambassador of Afghanistan; His Excel- 
lency Dr. Mohammad Yusuf, Minister of 
Mines and Industries; His Excellency 
Mohammad Sarwar, Deputy Minister of 
Commerce; Mr. Mohammad Ayoub Aziz, 
Deputy Chief of Protocol; Mr. Moham- 
mad Khalid Roashan, press attaché; 
Miss Obee O’Brien, Office of Permanent 
Delegate to the United Nations from Af- 
ghanistan, 

{Applause, Senators and occupants of 
the galleries rising.] 

The Prime Minister of Afghanistan 
took the place assigned him on the ros- 
trum in front of the Vice President’s 
desk, and the distinguished visitors ac- 
companying him were escorted to places 
assigned to them on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate and our guests: It is my high 
honor and privilege to present to the 
Members of the Senate the representa- 
tives of a government and a people whose 
fight for independence and to maintain 
their independence has won the admira- 
tion and respect of the people of the 
world throughout the years: His Royal 
Highness, the Prime Minister of Afghan- 
istan. 

{Applause, Senators and occupants of 
the galleries rising.] 


ADDRESS BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
SARDAR MOHAMMAD DAUD, 
PRIME MINISTER OF AFGHANI- 
STAN 
Thereupon, from his place on the 


rostrum, the Prime Minister of Afghan- 
istan delivered an address, which was 
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translated by His Excellency Abdul Rah- 
man Pazhwak, Permanent Representa- 
tive of Afghanistan to the United Na- 
tions, as follows: 

Mr. Vice President and honorable and 
distinguished Members of the Senate, it 
is an honor and a privilege to have the 
pleasure of meeting with you in this 
august gathering. 

I am overwhelmed by the warm re- 
ception and the cordial hospitality of 
the Government and the people of the 
United States, for which I express my 
heartfelt gratitude. 

I am very happy that the kind invita- 
tion of President Eisenhower has made 
it possible for me to visit the United 
States, and my pleasure is all the greater 
for having this opportunity to convey 
to you and, through you, to the people 
of the United States the great, friendly 
aspirations of the people of Afghanistan, 

This message of friendship of the Af- 
ghan people to the people of America 
does not stem only from the good diplo- 
matic relations existing between our 
countries; it has a sounder source, which 
is the conviction of our peoples in the 
principles which the Afghans and the 
Americans alike consider to be the basis 
of their existence and, in fact, the basis 
of any existence with human dignity. 
This is a spiritual bond; and such bonds 
are of great value to our people, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that they 
are the best means of creating and con- 
tinuing friendship between different peo- 
ples and nations. This is the basis of 
the policy of neutrality of Afghanistan 
—r, our international relation- 

ps. 

Afghanistan is a country whose people 
are far behind many peoples, so far as 
the material developments of the modern 
age are concerned. But we have a deep 
convicition and a strong faith in the 
spiritual realities of life, from which we 
derive our confidence in the ultimate 
success of our own people and of other 
people in the attainment of the aspira- 
tions which lead to the happiness of 
mankind. That is why we can always 
speak of great and everlasting hope for 
ourselves and our friends. [Applause.] 

Among our friends, our relations with 
the United States of America were estab- 
lished on the firm basis of true knowl- 
edge, on the part of the Afghan people, 
of the principles which constitute the 
American way of life. 

These relations have continued in eyer- 
increasing measure, in a spirit of mutual 
respect, confidence, and good under- 
standing. The further strenthening and 
expansion of these friendly relations is 
the sincere and living desire of the Af- 
ghan people. [Applause.] 

While the people of the United States 
endeavor to realize their own aspira- 
tions, we in Afghanistan are engaged in 
the same pursuit for our people; but 
our task is markedly different. Ours isa 
task of reconstruction from the ruins 
of the past and the reestablishment of 
a modern life on the site of the old civili- 
zations. As a result of our engagement 
in the defense of our independence and 
freedom during the last two centuries, we 
have been left with great problems. 
Only recently have we been able to think 
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of embarking upon a program of putting 
our house in order. 

Our experiences in this connection 
have taught us not to forget our suffer- 
ings and not to trust any policy which 
might allow the dark days of the past 
to beset us again, but, rather, to favor 

a policy through which we can look 
forward to an atmosphere of good un- 
derstanding, in which our difficulties 
would be appreciated. To us, this is the 
only way in which the nations of the 
world can enjoy mutual confidence on 
the basis of international justice, which 
is esssentially needed by the peoples of 
the world at the present time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our hope to succeed in our efforts is 
obviously of vital importance to us. The 
success depends not only upon our own 
efforts, but also on the maintenance of 
peace and security in the world in which 
we live. 

Therefore I can say that, the achieve- 
ment of our national goal being depend- 
ent on international peace and security, 
our national and international aims are 
ultimately the same. That is why our 
policies in all directions are founded on 
the principle of friendship with all peo- 
ples and nations of the world. 

For the achievement of our aims we 
do not have many means to speak of; 
however, there is one thing on which we 
can rely, that is, our confidence in the 
spirit of our people and their determina- 
tion to give their utmost efforts, free 
from any influence and motivated only 
by an independent judgment to overcome 
the great difficulties which confront us. 

This in no way means that we plan to 
ignore or slight the importance of good 
understanding and international cooper- 
ation. On the contrary, we are fully con- 
vinced of the essentiality of international 
cooperation and we have given expres- 
sion to this conviction on any proper 
opportunity, and we shall continue to do 
50. 


The history of the Afghan-American 
relations can provide us with many ex- 
amples of such cooperation. I wish to 
express my appreciation of the good will 
and understanding which have always 
prevailed between our two countries. 

In this atmosphere of friendship 
among the great American people, it 
gives me the greatest of pleasure, while 
I am enjoying their hospitality, to repre- 
sent the wishes of my people for the pros- 
perity and happiness of the American 
people. Let me tell you that these priv- 
ileged moments that I have spent among 
you will remain with me as an everlast- 
ing memory of my visit to your great 
country. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators 
will have an opportunity to meet His 
Royal Highness in the well of the Cham- 
ber. We also have with us the Am- 
bassador from Afghanistan, and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, 

The Prime Minister of Afghanistan 
was escorted to a position on the floor 
of the Senate in front of the Vice Pres- 
ident’s desk, and was there greeted by 
Members of the Senate, who were in- 
troduced to him by Mr. MANSFIELD and 
Mr. KNOWLAND. 
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Following the informal reception, the 
Prime Minister and those accompany- 
ing him were escorted from the Cham- 
ber. 


RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 


At 3 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m. 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
have a right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Chair was in 
error in recognizing the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin under 
the same conditions on which I have 
heretofore yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM FOR THE 
SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral previous occasions I have spoken of 
the need for having in this august 
Chamber a system whereby people in 
the Gallery could hear at least some of 
the words spoken on the Senate floor. 
They can hear me now. With a public- 
address system the visitors in the gal- 
lery could have heard today the voice of 
the distinguished visitor to the Senate. 
I am sure they did not hear his voice. 
I also noticed some Senators were lean- 
ing forward in their seats, seeking to 
hear what was said. 

On other occasions I have mentioned 
that the voice of the majority leader 
has not carried sufficiently so that I, 
sitting two seats back, could hear what 
was said. 

I think that in the interest of com- 
monsense we ought to have a public 
address system installed, whereby at 
least the Senators could hear what was 
being said. I am sure those who come 
to the galleries do so with the idea not 
simply of looking at our grey heads or 
bald heads, but with the idea that they 
want to hear what is being said on the 
floor of this Chamber. 

Mr. President, at each Senator’s desk 
there is an ink well. There used to be 
sand in the “sand shaker.” 

Some time ago I wrote a letter to the 
Architect of the Capitol with respect to 
the installation of a public address sys- 
tem so that in 1958, 1959, and in the 
years to come we could have the facility 
which is used in every other place of 
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public assembly. I wrote the Architect 
a letter and asked him to find out what 
it would cost to install such a system as 
I have mentioned. The Architect has 
written me a very fine 2-page letter de- 
scribing the cost of such a system. 

I talked to someone else once before 
about installing such a system, because 
I had understood, in conformity with 
the decision of a committee which had 
charge of the matter some time ago, 
when the Chamber was being remodeled, 
that empty conduits had been installed 
in the Chamber beneath the floor. The 
Architect says that is true. He says: 

Capped outlet boxes were also installed 
at the floor level in the area of the Senators’ 
desks, at the Vice President’s desk, at the 
clerks’ desks, and in the well. 


I wish to say parenthetically that 
many times I have not been able to hear 
the mild, modulated voice of the Vice 
President. 

In the interest of facilitating the busi- 
ness of the Senate, we should have some- 
thing along this line. Having done a 
little campaigning in my day, I know I 
can turn a little knob, switch the cur- 
rent into the microphone, and my voice 
can be heard 1,000 feet down one way 
and 1,000 feet down the other way on 
the common country village street. 

I know plugs could be installed in 
what was once the “sand shakers” and 
a voice box could be given to the Senator 
who desired to address the Senate so 
his voice could be heard throughout the 
Chamber. 

I shall ask that the letter, giving the 
particulars with respect to what the 
Architect thinks about the cost and what 
would be advisable, be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

Since the Architect thinks it would be 
necessary to have two operators, let me 
say I feel it would not be necessary to 
have any operators. The Senator ad- 
dressing the Senate could simply have 
the apparatus given to him as we are 
given a reading stand. When requested, 
a reading stand is brought to the Sen- 
ator’s desk. The loud-speaking appara- 
tus could be brought to the Senator’s 
desk, and when he began to speak the 
Presiding Officer, or someone else, could 
orn the switch and the speech would 

on, 

The statement has been made, Sena- 
tors talk among themselves, and they do 
not want their conversations to be heard. 
The conversations of Senators could 
not be heard for the simple reason that 
the loudspeaking system would apply 
only when plugged into the particular 
spot from which a Senator was speak- 
ing. When the Senator having the floor 
finished speaking, some other Senator 
who desired to keep his voice in shape 
instead of speaking as loud as I am talk- 
ing now, could call for the loudspeaker, 
We could have 2 or 3 of them to serve 
the purpose, 

I bring up this subject, Mr. President, 
because a couple of weeks ago an Ameri- 
can diplomat sat in the gallery and I 
later heard him criticize the acoustic 
situation. I think that in the interest of 
facilitating Senate business, we should 
do something, If we cannot get some- 
thing done along this line at this session, 
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perhaps remarks like these will acceler- 
ate getting something done in the next 
session,’ 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Architect 
be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Wier: Reference is made 
to your letter of March 26, 1958, and subse- 
quent telephone call regarding the proposal 
to install a public-address system in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, United States Capitol. 

When plans were being prepared for the 
remodeling of the Senate Chamber, the mat- 
ter of providing a public-address system in 
the Chamber was discussed with the special 
committee in charge of the work and the 
committee agreed to the following: 

(1) That a public-address system should 
not be installed, unless such a system should 
prove necessary after the acoustical improve- 
ment proposed had been made. 

(2) That the necessary conduits and ac- 
cessories should be installed to permit future 
installation of a public-address system, 
should such a system be desired by the Sen- 
ate at a later date. 

In conformity with these decisions of the 
committee, in remodeling the Chamber in 
1949-51, empty conduits were installed in the 
plenum chamber beneath the floor to permit 
future installation of a public-address sys- 
tem. Capped outlet boxes were also installed 
at the floor level in the area of the Senators’ 
desks, at the Vice President’s desk, at the 
clerks’ desks, and in the well. No actual 
wiring was installed. 

After considering several alternatives for a 
public-address system for the Senate Cham- 
ber, we feel that the system described, as 
follows, comprises the features which will 
meet the particular needs of the Senate at 
this time: 

Necessary wiring would be installed in the 
conduits beneath the floor and from the 
floor outlets to the “sand shakers” on the 
desks of Senators. An outlet would be in- 
stalled in “sand shaker” space on each Sen- 
ator’s desk, where a microphone could be 
easily plugged in by a page when desired by 
a Senator. 

Necessary wiring and accessories would be 
Installed to make possible installation of 
microphones at other locations in the Cham- 
ber, as follows: On the Vice President's desk; 
on the table in front of the Vice President's 
desk; in the well of the Chamber. 

It is recommended that 10 microphones be 
furnished with the original installation and 
that additional microphones be procured at 
& later date if experience indicates they are 
required. The 10 microphones would be fur- 
nished with both floor and desk stands so 
that they could be used at any of the outlets 
in the Chamber. 

Necessary recessed-type loud speakers 
would be installed in the Chamber wall back 
of the rostrum and in the ceiling. 

Other equipment to be installed includes 
amplifiers, operator's control station, micro- 
phone jacks, wiring, and all other appurte- 
nances to complete the system. 

All equipment would be of the highest 
quality. 

The estimated cost of furnishing, install- 
ing, and operating the system is as follows: 
Furnishing and installing system, $25,000; 
compensation of two operators (annual 
charge), $11,400. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to proviđe for the 
see oe the State of Alaska into the 

on. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
United Press, a very reliable news 
agency, has issued the following news 
dispatch, which I shall read: 

Interior Secretary Seaton made a personal 
appeal to Members of the Senate to support 
Alaska’s plea for “political equality” by 
granting it statehood. 


Mr. President, it has been demon- 
strated beyond any peradventure of a 
doubt that Secretary Seaton is a man 
who is leading the fight against political 
equality for Alaska, because under the 
pending bill 24,000 of her citizens will 
become second-class citizens, who can be 
shunted around and moved at the direc- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. 

I quote further: 

In a letter to each Senator, Seaton said the 
House-passed bill represents a “workable 
compromise on many conflicting issues” in- 
volved in the Alaskan question, 

“In my sincere opinion, the facts demon- 
strate that Alaskans are ready for statehood,” 
he said, 

“President Elsenhower has urged enact- 
ment of legislation to admit Alaska. In 
their 1956 platforms, both major political 
parties pledged immediate statehood for 
Alaska. I earnestly hope for favorable con- 
sideration by the Senate of the House-passed 
bill.” 


Mr. President, the House-passed bill 
has not even been considered by the Sen- 
ate committee. The House-passed bill 
had 69 amendments included by the 
House committee. They did not have 
any consideration by the Senate commit- 
tee. I think a Cabinet officer is going 
pretty far to request that the United 
States Senate destroy the legislative 
process. I read further: 

In addition to the letter, Seaton dispatched 
several of his aides to the Capitol to line up 
support for the bill, 


I do not believe all the aids of Secre- 
tary Seaton and all the aids of every 
other Cabinet member who supports the 
bill can induce the United States Senate 
to destroy the Constitution of the United 
States. There cannot be any question 
of what is involved. 

I was quoting a few moments ago the 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I shall 
continue with the questions asked by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jacxson]. Their statements were very 
able; they were very intelligent; they 
were to the point. I certainly agree with 
the reasoning of these two very distin- 
guished Senators. 

Senator CHURCH. The area to be with- 
drawn? 

Delegate BARTLETT. Not necessarily, Sena- 
tor CHURCH, to be withdrawn. The area 
within which the President might make 
withdrawals. We do not know whether he 


will ever make any such, but he will have 
authority to do so. 

Senator Jackson. He has that authority 
now. 

Delegate BARTLETT. Yes. He has that au- 
thority because all except a small fraction 
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of 1 percent of that 270,000 square-mile area 
lies within the public domain. However, it 
was asserted that another reason for the 
desire to bring about this arrangement was 
that thereafter it would be impossible to 
apply exclusive Federal jurisdiction. 


Mr. President, every lawyer knows 
that it is absolutely impossible to have 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction within the 
borders of a State without the consent 
of the State itself. 


Delegate BARTLETT. I do not pretend to un- 
derstand what the reasoning is. However, 
I must say that the arrangement explained 
by administration witnesses on the House 
side said in effect that the State laws would 
control in the withdrawn areas, although en- 
forcement thereafter would be by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


That is an impossibility. 


Senator Jackson. Then what do they hope 
to achieve by this? That is the thing I do 
not understand. 

Unless they want to have complete military 
control over the area, I do not see why they 
should make this request. 

Delegate BARTLETT. It will be explained to- 
morrow to you by Under Secretary Chilson. 

Senator Jackson. They did not explain it 
last year, 2 years ago, and they tried all 1 
morning. They were never able to give a 
logical reason why this needed to be done. 
They just said it would make it possible for 
them to move in the area rather freely, over- 
riding, I guess, the rights of the people, 


That was the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]. He was right when 
he said that the Federal Government 
would be able to override the rights of 
the people of the new State of Alaska. 
Of course, the Federal Government can- 
not deprive a citizen of a State of the 
inherent rights which he receives, guar- 
anteed under the Constitution, as a citi- 
zen of that State. 


Senator Jackson. According to this pro- 
posal from the Department, all that power 
has been reserved to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The only power that the State has is to 
serve civilian criminal process in the area 
and the right of the people in that area 
to vote has not be abridged. 

That is all, 


Mr. President, the Senator from 
Washington is right. He continued: 

In other words, all police powers are vested 
in the Federal Government and for all 
practical purposes this area is a Territory. 


Mr. President, I should like to know 
how a sovereign State can be a State on 
the one hand, and a Territory on the 
other hand. I should like to know how 
State police powers can be vested for 
all practical purposes in the Federal 
Government. Yet that is what is pro- 
posed in the bill. 

Delegate BARTLETT. I have not, of course, 
had an opportunity to examine the amend- 
ment proposed to your committee. The 
amendment presented to the House commit- 
tee did set up protections. 

Senator CHURCH. As this amendment 
reads it seems to me once those withdrawals 
are made within the area in which the with- 
drawals can be made, the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to exclusive jurisdiction 
and beyond the line that you have marked 
out here on the map Alaska would have in 
effect statehood by the sufferance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Mr. President, how can a sovereign 
State be sovereign at the sufferance of 
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the Federal Government? I submit that 
it undermines the entire structure of our 
Government to permit the President of 
the United States, by executive order, 
to deprive a State of its jurisdiction over 
270,000 square miles of its territory, and 
to substitute therefor exclusive Federal 
authority. 

Senator CHURCH. * * * Alaska would have 
in effect statehood by the sufferance of the 
Federal Government to the extent that the 
Federal Government chooses to permit it, 
excepting only for these rather minor reser- 
vations that are made in the amendment. 


Mr. President, that is correct. But 
I should like to know how a sovereign 
State can be sovereign as a State to the 
extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment chooses to permit it to be sov- 
ereign. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment is a government of delegated 
powers—powers that are delegated by 
the States. In the field of delegated 
powers, the Federal Government is su- 
preme, as we know. In the fields not 
delegated, the States are supreme, ex- 
cept for the provisions of the 10th 
amendment that “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Mr. President, the condition that 
now is attempted to be engrafted on 
the Constitution is an odd one, namely, 
that there will be statehood by the 
sufferance of the Federal Government, 
to the extent that the Federal Govern- 
ment chooses to permit it. 

Where in the bill is State sovereignty 
provided for? Where does the bill pro- 
vide that Alaska shall be a sovereign 
State? Is it possible to reach any con- 
clusion other than that the citizens of 
Alaska would be second-class citizens? 
Is it possible to reach any conclusion 
other than that Alaska would be a 
secondary State, and would not have 
dignity equal to that of the other States, 
and would not be on the same footing 
with the other States, and would not 
have the same basis of equality that is 
necessary for all States under our sys- 
tem of government? 

I read further from the hearing: 

Senator CHURCH, In other words, your 
position is that if you can get statehood 
on no other basis than accepting these 
conditions you are willing to accept the 
conditions? 

Delegate BARTLETT. That is true and I 
will tell you why. We have about 24,000 
people living in these areas outside the pale. 
We are told that municipal corporations 
yowa continue to exist without any diminu- 

on. 

Senator Jackson. All police power will be 
vested in the Federal Government? 


Mr. President, the Senator from 
Washington was correct; that is what 
the bill will do. But it is unheard of, 
under the American system of govern- 
ment, for there to be such a thing as 
Federal police power exercising State 
police powers. 

I read further from the hearing: 

Delegate BARTLETT. We were told other- 
ma and I hope and know you will explore 
that. 

Senator CHURCH. I am sure we are going 
to have many questions to ask tomorrow of 
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the Government witnesses. I think perhaps 
in fairness to you we ought not pursue this 
matter too far (p. 14). 

Delegate BARTLETT. I am glad we are going 
into this because it is, of course, vitally im- 
portant. But we come before you endors- 
ing this proposition with the understanding 
that the people can vote, that they can live 
under their city governments, under their 
school district governments; that the State 
laws in general apply, although they may be 
enforced thereafter if an area is withdrawn 
by the Federal Government. 

Senator CHURCH. To what extent are you 
relying upon assurances in ora] testimony 
by Government witnesses before the House 
committee, and to what extent are you re- 
lying on the provisions of the amendment 
itself which would govern? 

Delegate BARTLETT. Now, both. 

Senator CHURCH. For example, your state- 
ment that the State laws would apply seems 
to me to be based upon the assurance given 
by one of the witnesses before the House 
committee (p. 15). 

Delegate BARTLETT. From my recollection, 
that is partly correct, Senator. 

Senator CHurcH. I do not see any such 
assurance written in the proposal at all. 

Delegate BARTLETT. My recollection is that 
to some extent that came about in oral 
testimony given. 

Senator CHURCH, I am concerned that the 
law should provide these protections be- 
cause, after all, when the time comes for the 
decisions to be made it will be the law that 
governs (p. 15). 


Mr. President, I endorse in toto every- 
thing said by the able Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHurcH] and the able Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

But what are the facts of the matter? 
The Federal Government cannot limit 
the sovereignty of the State of Alaska or 
of any other State in this Union. But be- 
cause there is an admitted attempt to 
do that, by means of the pending bill, 
the bill is beyond the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Let us note the significance of Dele- 
gate BarTLETT’s statement that this con- 
dition is acceptable to Alaskans because 
he himself and the other Alaskans be- 
lieve that this proposed legislation 
would not diminish the boundaries of 
Alaska, and that all of Alaska as they 
now know it would remain the State of 
Alaska, Certainly the territories and 
boundaries would remain the same; but 
the authority over its citizens would be 
denied by section 10 and statehood 
would be suspended for the citizens of 
Alaska in the withdrawal area. State 
laws would not control, but Federal law 
would be paramount and controlling. 

Mr. President, Governor Gruening, in 
testifying in connection with section 10, 
stated that the condition imposed by 
this section would be a precedent, and 
that no other State entering the Union 
has had such a condition imposed upon 
it before it could enter the Union. The 
Defense Department officials and other 
proponents of this legislation say that 
the authority requested by this section 
differs no more than the reservation con- 
tained in the act admitting Wyoming to 
the Union. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
shall quote the pertinent section of the 
Wyoming statute, wherein jurisdiction 
over the Yellowstone National Park is 
reserved to the United States. The ar- 
gument now made is that the reserva- 
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tion and authority sought by section 10 
are no more than what were contained 
in the Wyoming enabling act. I now 
ten from the Wyoming enabling act of 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Wy- 
oming is hereby declared to be a State of 
the United States of America, and is hereby 
declared admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever; and that the constitution 
which the people of Wyoming have formed 
for themselves be, and the same is hereby, 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 

Sec. 2. That the said State shall consist 
of all the territory included within the fol- 
lowing boundaries, to wit: Commencing at 
the intersection of the twenty-seventh mer- 
idian of longitude west from Washington 
with the forty-fifth degree of north latitude 
and running thence west to the thirty- 
fourth meridian of west longitude; thence 
south to the forty-first degree of north lati- 
tude; thence east to the twenty-seventh 
meridian of west longitude, and thence 
north to the place of beginning: Provided, 
That nothing in this act contained shall 
repeal or affect any act of Congress relating 
to the Yellowstone National Park, or the 
reservation of the park as now defined, or as 
may be hereafter defined or extended, or the 
power of the United States over it; and 
nothing contained in this act shall interfere 
with the right and ownership of the United 
States in said park and reservation as it now 
is or may hereafter be defined or extended 
by law; but exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, shall be exercised by the United 
States, which shall have exclusive control 
and jurisdiction over the same; but nothing 
in this proviso contained shall be construed 
to prevent the service within said park of 
civil and criminal process lawfully issued by 
the authority of said State; and the said 
State shall not be entitled to select indem- 
nity school lands for the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections that may be in said 
park reservation as the same is now defined 
or may be hereafter defined. 


I submit that there is a very great 
difference between section 10 of the pro- 
posed Alaska statehood bill and the sec- 
tion of the Wyoming Act reserving juris- 
diction to the United States over Yellow- 
stone National Park. I would point out 
first of all that section 10, suspending 
statehood for certain areas in Alaska, is 
imposed in the legislation admitting 
Alaska to the Union. It is creating a 
condition that the people of Alaska have 
to consent to before the State is admitted 
to the Union, and clearly, to my way of 
thinking, a violation of the equal foot- 
ing doctrine. On the other hand, the 
Yellowstone National Park reservation 
was reserved to the Federal Government 
while Wyoming was a Territory. Yel- 
lowstone National Park was reserved to 
the Federal Government in 1872, and 
Wyoming entered the Union in 1890, 
The reservation was made 18 years be- 
fore the State entered the Union. An- 
other distinction: What was the purpose 
of reserving the Yellowstone National 
Park to the United States? Was it for 
defense purposes? No, Mr. President. 
I quote the act of March 1, 1872, reserv- 
ing Yellowstone National Park to the 
United States. Please note that this 
Yellowstone National Park area is re- 
served to the United States and with- 
drawn from settlement and occupancy so 
as to dedicate and set apart this land as 
a public park or pleasure ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point the act of March 1, 1872, 
making a reservation of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park while Wyoming was a Terri- 
tory. 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Marcu 1, 1872. 
Chapter XXIV. An act to set apart a certain 
tract of land lying near the headwaters of 
the Yellowstone River as a public park 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tract of land 
in the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, 
lying near the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
River, and described as follows, to wit, com- 
mencing at the junction of Gardiner’s River 
with the Yellowstone River, and running east 
to the meridian passing 10 miles to the east- 
ward of the most eastern point of Yellow- 
stone Lake; thence south along said meridian 
to the parallel of latitude passing 10 miles 
south of the most southern point of Yellow- 
stone lake; thence west along said parallel to 
the meridian passing 15 miles west of the 
most western point of Madison lake; thence 
north along said meridian to the latitude of 
the junction of the Yellowstone and Gar- 
diner’s rivers; thence east to the place of 
beginning, is hereby reserved and withdrawn 
from settlement, occupancy, or sale under 
the laws of the United States, and dedicated 
and set apart as a public park or pleasuring- 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people; and all persons who shall locate or 
settle upon or occupy the same, or any part 
thereof, except as hereinafter provided, shall 
be considered trespassers and removed there- 
from. 

Sec. 2. That said public park shall be un- 
der the exclusive control of the Secretary of 
the Interior, whose duty it shall be, as soon as 
practicable, to make and publish such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary or 
proper for the care and management of the 
same. Such regulations shall provide for 
the preservation, from injury or spoliation, 
of all timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within said park, and 
their retention in their natural condition. 
The secretary may in his discretion, grant 
leases for building purposes for terms not ex- 
ceeding 10 years, of small parcels of ground, 
at such places in said park as shall require 
the erection of buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors; all of the proceeds of said 
leases, and all other revenues that may be 
derived from any source connected with said 
park, to be expended under his direction in 
the management of the same, and the con- 
struction of roads and bridle paths therein. 
He shall provide against the wanton destruc- 
tion of the fish and game found within said 
park, and against their capture or destruc- 
tion for the purposes of merchandise or profit. 
He shall also cause all persons trespassing 
upon the same after the passage of this act 
to be removed therefrom, and generally shall 
be authorized to take all such measures as 
shall be necessary or proper to fully carry 
out the objects and purposes of this act. 

Approved March 1, 1872. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, of 
course, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has drawn a very clear distinc- 
tion. The lands in Yellowstone Park are 
public lands, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States has uniformly held 
that Congress has full power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property of the 
United States. This authorized the pas- 
Sage of all laws necessary to secure the 
rights of the United States to the public 
lands, and for their sale, and to protect 
them from taxation by the States. 
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But that is not the question here. 
The question here is the power of Con- 
gress to impose conditions on the admis- 
sion of a State which would infringe on 
the sovereignty of such State. No such 
power exists in the national Congress, 
under every single decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from 
the founding of the Republic to the pres- 
ent day. 

Now let us consider the testimony of 
the defense officials. They allege that 
this withdrawal authority is necessary 
for national defense purposes, not for 
recreational purposes, mind you, Mr. 
President, as in the case of Yellowstone 
National Park, but necessary and perti- 
nent to the national defense, and in that 
connotation the power to evacuate the 
24,000 residents of that withdrawn area 
of Alaska. In this connection, at page 
106 of the hearings before the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] highlighted this proposition that I 
am making when he said: 

Senator Jackson, Well, the Chair under- 
stands that in the past, when exclusive juris- 
diction has been granted, in various national 
parks and in other areas, it has been for the 
purpose of giving to the Federal Government 
certain police power within the area. 


Note this: 

But here for the first time, I believe, we 
are establishing a situation where the pur- 
pose of granting this exclusive jurisdiction 
relates directly to a military situation, a de- 
fense situation. And I am wondering, if 
therefore, there isn’t a little bit of a different 
precedent here and background of this. 


So in the instant case this area is 
allegedly reserved to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for national defense purposes 
so that the military can deal with the 
people and the situation in the area 
in a decisive and immediate way should 
the situation arise. 

Mr. President, the proponents also 
state that similar authority was re- 
served by the Federal Government in 
Arizona. In Arizona, the State Legisla- 
ture, after Arizona became a State, by 
State statute granted the right to the 
United States to take exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction over any withdrawn public 
lands, so that the people of Arizona were 
not forced to accept, as a condition 
precedent to admission, ceding part of 
its lands to the Federal Government. 
The action was taken by the people 
themselves after Arizona had entered 
the Union. The people of Arizona vol- 
untarily consented to give jurisdiction 
over some of their land to the Federal 
Government after the State entered the 
Union. My point is that in the case of 
Alaska it is required to give jurisdiction 
over a part of its area prior to admis- 
sion, whereas in the case of Arizona it 
was done after becoming a State and by 
voluntary action. Alaska, in order to 
get into the Union, is forced to consent 
to Federal jurisdiction over a part of its 
area as a condition of admission, Can 
you say, Mr. President, that Alaska is 
entering the Union on an equal footing 
with Arizona? Or that it is entering the 
Union on an equal footing with Idaho? 
Or on an equal footing with Washing- 
ton? 
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No, Mr. President. We are here asked 
to do an unconstitutional act. The very 
basis of this Government, as I have said 
a. number of times, is the equality of 
States, and is that necessary equality 
now in the case of Alaska, to be denied 
in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. President, just what is the purpose 
of including section 10 in the bill? It is 
simply to enable the military to act, 
whether we are in a period of national 
emergency or not, to have full authority 
and power to do actions which otherwise 
could be done only by a declaration of 
martial law. Mr. Dechert, counsel for 
the Defense Department, in speaking to 
this point during the House hearings, 
stated that a simple proviso in the bill 
providing that the President could de- 
clare martial law in order to withdraw 
the area would be unconstitutional, in 
his opinion. Therefore section 10 pro- 
poses to accomplish just exactly the end 
result that could not be accomplished by 
a declaration of martial law. I think 
the colloquy between Representative 
Rogers, General Twining, and Mr. Dech- 
ert on this point is highly illuminating. 

Mr, Decuert. If I may say just a word, sir, 
this concept of exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion is, of course, not unique to Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. We have it in our State, 

Mr. DECHERT,. In Arizona, for instance, the 
State legislature, after Arizona became a 
State, by State statute, granted the right 
to the United States to take exclusive Fed- 
eral jurisdiction of any withdrawn public 
lands. The only difference between that 
Arizona situation and the proposal as to 
Alaska is that here it is proposed under sec- 
tion 10 that the right to take exclusive 
jurisdiction is to be limited to a part only 
of Alaska. It is a part of the initial step 
of Alaska becoming a State. The type of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction which can be taken in 
Alaska is in fact less exclusive than in the 
ease of Arizona, because section 10 has cer- 
tain exceptions written into it. 

. * . . . 

I think, sir, that there are plenty of pre- 
cedents for this. For instance, in our na- 
tional petroleum reserves, where exclusive 
jurisdiction exists, the purpose of it is a 
defense situation. 

Senator Jackson. But the petroleum re- 
serve, of course—what we are doing is setting 
up an area that is necessary for the overall 
national defense requirements. Now, in the 
case of the oil reserve, that is simply a means 
of making available certain fuel to the mili- 
tary. But here, as I understand the re- 
quest, it is to give to the military certain 
flexibility that they deem necessary and ap- 
propriate in connection with our defense 
plans. We won’t go into that and discuss 
it here, but isn’t that correct? 


Of course the petroleum reserves 
which were under discussion are the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment. Certainly the United States Gov- 
ernment can handle its own property. 

Mr. President, I now desire to quote 
from the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


Mr. Rocers. I had one question I wanted 
to ask General Twining. 

General, why would it not be just as ef- 
fective if this Territory should be taken in 
as a State, that the Federal Government, if 
they wanted any of it, just declare martial 
law in whatever ways they want to declare 
it? 
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General Twrninc. We do not want to de- 
clare martial law. 

Mr. DecHert., The general asked me to 
speak to this. 

I think, sir, that martial law can only 
arise in an emergency. As I understand 
it, under ex parte Milligan and cases of that 
kind, this withdrawal can take place in a 
situation which is not of that kind. 


I shall discuss that case later. The 
case does not bear the faintest resem- 
blance to the question at issue. That 
case dealt with a writ of habeas corpus, 
and not a question of the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdrawing the sovereignty of 
a State. 

I continue to quote Mr. Dechert’s tes- 
timony: 

It might be an insurance policy. It 
might be that there would be discovered up 
there a residual supply of the basic ma- 
terial of uranium which ought to be held 
for national defense for the future. That 
is nothing which would qualify the situa- 
tion as one for martial law, but it might 
well be a reason to withdraw a certain terri- 
tory for defense in the future. Therefore it 
is very different from the circumstances 
that would justify martial law. 

Mr. Rocers. Of course, as the matter now 
stands, insofar as martial law is concerned, 
you ‘would not advocate the passage of a bill 
of this kind with merely a proviso in there 
that at any time that the President saw 
fit, regardless of any emergency situation or 
regardless of the Governor’s position, he 
could declare martial law in any section of 
this Territory that he wanted to. I mean, 
you would not want that sort of a bill as 
an alternative to this type of bill? 

Mr. Decuert. I have some doubts as to the 
constitutionality of such a bill, even if the 
people of Alaska consented— 


I ask Senators to take particular note 
of this— 
because I think the Supreme Court has held 
that you cannot declare martial law unless 
the circumstances warranted it to exist, and 
I do not believe the consent of the people 
of Alaska would oust the right of the Su- 
preme Court of Alaska to pass on that sub- 
ject. 


Mr. President, the argument that 
uranium might be found and there- 
fore it would be necessary to have a 
withdrawal area is not what is at issue. 
We are considering the claimed right 
of the Federal Government to suspend 
State sovereignty. We are considering 
the claimed right of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to displace State officers and 
appoint Federal officers to carry on the 
functions of a State. We are consid- 
ering the claimed right to try in the 
courts of the United States a man who 
is ert to have violated a State stat- 
ute. 

Mr. President, I continue the quota- 

Mr. Rocers. I appreciate that, but I have 
come to the conclusion, sir, that the con- 
stitutionality of some of these things de- 
pend on what the Supreme Court happens 
to think it is the day they sit. We have 
had a few conflicts on that particular item. 
But, as I understand it, one of the main rea- 
sons that you want this type of bill is be- 
cause you might want to withdraw some 
section or some particular part of this 
area on more or less a permanent basis. 

Mr. DECHERT. No, sir. I think that is not 
true, sir. I think, as I started to say at one 
time this morning on behalf of the De- 
fense Department, that- this insurance pol- 
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icy is of two natures. The Insurance pol- 
icy exists in the power of withdrawal— 
withdrawal not for martial law purposes, but 
withdrawal of exclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion. But in addition, the active with- 
drawal may be an insurance policy itself. 


Who ever heard of the Federal Gov- 
ernment having to withdraw from a 
State exclusive legislative jurisdiction of 
the State? 

I read further from Mr. Dechert’s tes- 
timony: 

In other words, the President may deter- 
mine that he sees no immediate emergency 
or threat of war today, but in the overall 
interests of the defense of the country, he 
ought to take the step of establishing this 
as a defense area, 

I tried to point out this morning—I am 
glad to have the opportunity now—that even 
if the President should act tomorrow, it 
would not necessarily mean that he sees 
the threat of immediate warfare. He is act- 
ing because in his overall responsibilities 
as Commander in Chief of the Army, he sees 
a need to establish a national defense exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. What reason may exist, 
only the future can tell. 


That is the road to dictatorship. If 
the President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, can overturn a 
State without a declaration of martial 
law, when it is admitted that the condi- 
tions which would give him the right to 
declare martial law do not exist, he can 
declare a State to be an exclusive na- 
tional defense area, kick out local offi- 
cials, prevent the legislature of a State 
from enacting laws, try people in the 
Federal courts, and rule the State 
through the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the long and the short 
of this matter is that under any concept 
of the law the Government cannot with- 
draw from the States property and re- 
move its people without the consent of 
the State involved unless there is a state 
of war in existence or a declaration of 
martial law. This is “equal footing.” 
As to Alaska, the bill attempts to ac- 
complish the end before the fact and 
places Alaska in the position that, un- 
like any other State, she must submit 
to a withdrawal without her consent, in 
the absence of a state of war, and with- 
out the declaration of martial law. ‘This 
is not “equal footing.” Over one-half of 
the proposed State of Alaska is thus 
neither fish nor fowl. Over one-half of 
the State of Alaska belongs to the State 
until the President shall determine that 
it does not. Then it belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government for as long as the Presi- 
dent shall deem, in his discretion, that it 
should—be it a day, a month, or for 
eternity. 

Why does not the bill completely ex- 
clude the area involved in section 10 
from statehood or, if it is to be included, 
why not let the new State of Alaska give 
its consent after statehood, as was done 
in the case of Arizona? 

The reason lies in the desire of the 
proponents of this legislation to bypass 
the new State and prevent the citizens 
of that State from exercising the right 
to grant consent after admission into the 
Union. 

I have read a part of the testimony as 
recorded in the printed record of the 
hearings. At a later time during the de- 
bate I shall quote further from the testi- 
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mony, to illustrate that the price to be 
exacted of the people of Alaska as a con- 
dition to entering the Union violates the 
Constitution of the United States. 

There is another ground. At the 
proper time I shall raise the point of 
order as to the constitutionality of an- 
other section of the bill. 

It is proposed to ratify the constitu- 
tion of Alaska, The Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which historically has considered 
constitutions of States, has been by- 
passed. I submit that the method out- 
lined in the proposed constitution of 
Alaska for the election of United States 
Senators is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The last clause of section 1 of Senate 
bill 49 and House bill 7999 confirms, rati- 
fies, and accepts the constitution previ- 
ously approved by the residents of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

One of the provisions of this constitu- 
tion directly violates a provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
refer to section 8 of article XV, which 
attempts to provide for the election of 
one United States Senator for a short 
term and the election of one United 
States Senator for a long term. The 
exact language of section 8 of the pro- 
posed constitution of the proposed State 
of Alaska reads as follows: 

8. The officers to be elected at the first 
general election shall include two Senators 
and 1 Representative to serve in the Con- 
gress of the United States, unless Senators 
and a Representative have been previously 
elected and seated. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. How can any Territory 
elect Members of the Senate or House 
if it is not a State? What would be the 
position of the two individuals—and I 
would have no objection to either of 
them—if the bill should pass? Under 
the law could they take the oath of 
office? 

Mr. EASTLAND. . In one case—the 
State of Tennessee elected Senators. 
Later she was admitted to the Union. 

The Constitution provides that each 
State shall elect two Senators, who shall 
serve for a term of 6 years. When they 
come to the Senate—and that has been 
the situation from 1787 until the present 
time; it was the situation when New 
Mexico was admitted, and when Arizona 
was admitted—the Senate provides that 
they shall draw lots for the short term 
and the long term. Senators are classi- 
fied into three classes. If a Senator 
draws a lot good for 2 years, he serves 
for 2 years. If he draws a lot good for 
6 years, he serves 6 years. But the two 
Senators cannot both come up for elec- 
tion the same year. 

In this case an attempt is made to 
bypass the right of the United States 
Senate and provide that Alaska shall 
elect one Senator for the short term and 
one for the long term, when it is the 
prerogative of the Senate to specify the 
term. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Neither New Mexico 
nor Arizona elected its Senators under 
the Constitution until after it was ad- 
mitted. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. That is the only 
way they can qualify, of course. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Without having looked 
into the legal aspects, I doubt whether 
any Territory while it is still a Territory 
can say, “These are going to be our Sen- 
ators.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. It cannot qualify 
them but it may be able to elect them, 
as in the Tennessee case. The distin- 
guished Senator is exactly correct in the 
final analysis. 

Section 8 of the proposed constitution 
of the proposed State of Alaska is as 
follows: 

The officers to be elected at the first gen- 
eral election shall include two Senators and 
one Representative to serve in the Congress 
of the United States, unless Senators and a 
Representative have been previously elected 
and seated. One Senator shall be elected 
for the long term and one Senator for the 
short term, each term to expire on the third 
day of January of the following year, and 
be determined by authority of the United 
States. The term of the Representative 
shall expire on the third day of January in 
the odd-numbered year immediately fol- 
lowing his assuming office. If the first Rep- 
resentative is elected in an even numbered 
year to take office in that year, a Repre- 
sentative shall be elected at the same time 
to fill the full term commencing on the third 
day of January of the following year, and 
the same person may be elected for both 
terms. 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides in the first Article that the 
Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of Senators chosen for 6 years. 

Any attempt to elect a Senator for 
what is called a “short term” is clearly 
in direct violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, This is no idle mat- 
ter. 

Even if it is considered to be only an 
attempt by the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention to designate that one Sena- 
tor from the proposed new State of Alas- 
ka shall belong to one class and the other 
Senator shall belong to another class 
of Senators, it is equally beyond the 
authority of any State to make such a 
designation. 

Mr. President, no one of my colleagues 
needs to do any more to satisfy himself 
on this point than to pick up the ad- 
mirable new volume, entitled “Senate 
Procedure: Precedents and Practices” by 
our distinguished Parliamentarian and 
Assistant Parliamentarian, Charles L, 
Watkins and Floyd M. Riddick, and turn 
to page 553 of that work, to the section 
captioned “Senators,” and examine the 
paragraph on “Senators—Classification 
of” and read the simple, direct, and un- 
equivocal statement as follows: 

The legislature of a new State has no au- 
thority to designate the particular class to 
which Senators first elected shall be 
assigned. 

This statement, we may be sure, is 
amply supported by the precedents. 

Indeed, all of us are aware, there are 
not two, but three classes of Senators and 
the terms of one-third of this body ex- 
pire at 2-year intervals. 

It cannot be said, until the classifica- 
tion of new Senators is accomplished, 
whether, indeed, a new Senator is to be 
assigned to class 1, class 2, or class 3. 
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In any event, any attempt to elect a 
Senator for a short term is in direct vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States; and any attempt on the part of 
a proposed new State to determine in 
advance the classifications to be as- 
signed to its two new Senators, is in di- 
rect violation of the practice which has 
been followed without exception in re- 
gard to the classification of Senators 
from new States from the time of the or- 
ganization of this Republic. 

There have been at least two previous 
instances in which there has been an 
attempt made to designate the classifi- 
cation of Senators. In both those in- 
stances, however, no attempt was made 
to designate that classification by a pro- 
posed constitutional provision or even by 
legislation. As a matter of fact, it was 
done by resolutions accompanying the 
certificates of election. In both cases, 
the Senators themselves were actually 
elected for a six-year term. 

The first instance to which I refer oc- 
curred when the new State of Minnesota 
was admitted to the Union. In the Jour- 
nal of the Senate for Wednesday, May 12, 
1858—Journal, page 441—there appears 
the following: 

Mr. Toombs presented a resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, in 
joint convention, in favor of the Hon. Henry 
M.. Rice, representing that State in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for the long term; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


At that time, Mr. Toombs remarked, as 
reported in the Congressional Globe: 

Mr. Toomes. The Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota in the joint convention which 
elected Senators passed a resolution on the 
subject of their tenure. It is a question of 
some trouble and difficulty, and I move that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


That is where the pending bill should 
be sent, to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. If it were sent there, it would 
not have so many holes in it. 

I digress at this point to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that in 
the Minnesota case the matter of tenure 
of Senators was recognized as the busi- 
ness and jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I think it still is and 
that any legislation, proposed constitu- 
tion, or resolution dealing with the ten- 
ure and classification of Senators should 
be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the United States Senate. 

Continuing with the procedure in re- 
gard to Minnesota, 2 days later, Mr. 
Bayard from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution of the State of Minnesota, filed 
the Committee’s report to the Senate. 
The Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported a resolution setting forth the 
procedure for classifying the two new 
Senators from Minnesota in precisely 
the same manner in which the Senators 
from new States had been classified by 
the Senate of the United States, with- 
out exception, from the first session of 
the First Congress, 

The Committee on the Judiciary in 
that instance recommended as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes In which the Senators 
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from the State of Minnesota shall be inə 
serted, in conformity with the resolution of 
the 14th of May 1789, and as the Constitue 
tion requires.” 

The resolution was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to 

Mr. Bayard. Now I ask that the order ac- 
companying the resolution from the com- 
mittee be read and considered. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

“Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered one, and the other 
shall be a blank. Each of the Senators of the 
State of Minnesota shall draw out one paper, 
and the Senator who shall draw the paper 
numbered one shall be inserted in the class of 
Senators whose term of service will expire on 
the 3d of March 1859; that the Secretary 
shall then put into the ballot box two papers 
of equal size, one of which shall be numbered 
two and the other shall be numbered three. 
The other Senator shall draw out one paper. 
If the paper drawn be numbered two, the 
Senator shall be inserted in the class of Sen- 
ators whose terms of service will expire on the 
3d day of March 1861; and if the paper drawn 
be numbered three, the Senator shall be in- 
serted in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service will expire the 3d day of March 
1863." 


The claimed right of the State of Min- 
nesota was denied by the Senate. It is 
the business of the Senate, under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Bayard’s comments upon the rés- 
olution on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary laid the question to rest 
with clarity beyond question in his fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Mr. Bayard. I will merely state, on behalf 
of the committee, that the request made by 
the Legislature of Minnesota—it is but a 
request—is entirely inconsistent with the 
settled practice of the Government under 
the resolution of the Senate in 1789, when 
the Senate was first organized. The com- 
mittee has seen no reason for changing that 
practice. The Senate had then to determine 
how they would classify Senators, and they 
have always adhered to the practice then 
adopted. The Constitution of the United 
States authorizes the election of Senators for 
6 years, and provides for their classification, 
In the first instance, in the Sen- 
ate, they might do it in one of two modes— 
either by lot or by arbitrary determination. 
They decided that lot was the best mode to 
do it; and thus the term is determined on 
the first coming in of a Senator; and that 
has been the mode of proceeding since the 
first origin of the Government. 


The following year the State of Ore- 
gon was admitted to the Union, and the 
two Senators from the new State of 
Oregon were classified in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution 
and the long-established customs of the 
Senate. The matter raised by the reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota had been effectively settled. 

The other case to which I should like 
to advert is the case of the State of 
North Dakota, when the credentials of 
the two Senators from that new State 
were presented. On December 4, 1889, 
the credentials of the two Senators from 
the new State of North Dakota were 
presented to the Senate. The Vice Pres- 
ident directed the reading of a resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on Priv- 
fleges and Elections which set forth the 
time-honored procedure of classification 
of Senators in this body. After that 
resolution was read, Senator Cullom, 
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who had presented the credentials of 
the two new Senators, addressed the 
Senate as follows: 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, before action 
is taken upon the resolution just read, I 
desire to present some resolutions adopted 
by the two houses of the Legislature of 
North Dakota touching upon the question 
of the term of one of the Senators from 
that State. I ask to have them read by the 
Secretary so that they may be placed upon 
record. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., November 29, 1889. 

It is herewith certified that on Wednes- 
day, the 20th day of November, A. D. 1889, 
and subsequent to the election of Hon. Gil- 
bert A. Pierce as Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, the senate of the first 
session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas Hon. Gilbert A. Pierce, the 
unanimous choice of the Republican sen- 
ators of the State of North Dakota, has been 
chosen, by vote of the senate, one of the 
United States Senators to represent said 
State in the Congress of the United States: 
Be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That he be, and is hereby, 
designated to represent the State of North 
Dakota in the Congress of the United States 
for the long term.” 


We have the identical proposition in 
the bill before us. 


Said resolution being recorded on page 2 
of the Senate Journal of November 20, 1889. 
ALFRED DICKEY, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


Senator Hoar, one of the most distin- 
guished men ever to sit in the Senate, 
then addressed the Senate and spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, the Constitution 
of the United States provides that after the 
assembling of the Senate, in consequence of 
the first election, “they (the Senators) shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes.” The Constitution does not express- 
ly provide by what authority that designa- 
tion should be made, but it has been the 
uninterrupted usage since the Government 
was inaugurated for the Senate to exercise 
that authority. Indeed, no other authority 
could be for a moment supposed to have 
been intended to be charged with this duty. 

The Legislature of the State of North Da- 
kota, the two houses of that legislature, after 
the election, have expressed a desire that one 
of the two gentlemen elected to the Senate of 
the United States from that State should 
hold the seat for the long term. Of course, 
that matter did not enter into the election 
there, and if it had done so, it is obvious 
that the State legislature had no constitu- 
tional authority in relation to the subject. 
Indeed, it was not then known, and is not 
yet known, what length of term will be as- 
signed to either of the Senators from that 
State. Either of them may, in accordance 
with the lot, be assigned to the 6 years’, the 
4 years’ or the 2 years’ term. All that the 
Senate now knows is that, if this resolution 
be adopted, no two Senators will be assigned, 
from any one of the States that have just 
been admitted, to a term of the same length. 
Perhaps the desire of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota may be accomplished 
as the result of the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate, but that must be the result of the lot, 
and I cannot see that the Senate may justly 
or properly exercise any authority in regard 
to it by way of departure from its duty. 
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That is the request in this case, that 
the United States Senate depart from a 
duty and let Alaska specify one Senator 
for the short term and one for the long 
term. 

Mr. President, the statement of Sena- 
tor Hoar is but recognition of what was 
then and is now an inescapable conciu- 
sion; namely that the State legislature 
has no constitutional authority in rela- 
tion to this subject; that it has been the 
uninterrupted usage, since the Govern- 
ment was inaugurated, for the Senate 
itself to exercise this authority, and that 
no other authority can properly be con- 
sidered. Yet, Mr. President, 100 years 
after this matter has been discussed and 
has been settled, the proposed State of 
Alaska, through its proposed Constitu- 
tion, again wants to renew the discus- 
sions and the debates on this subject. It 
is absolutely clear in my mind that this 
provision of the proposed constitution 
for the State of Alaska lacks authority 
in law and violates the express provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
I desire to make the point that there has 
been either a lack of understanding of 
the structure of the Senate in the draft- 
ing of this provision or, if it was known, 
then it has been completely ignored. 

Mr, President, I have taken the time 
to go into this subject quite carefully in 
order that the Senate shall know that 
there are errors of major importance 
with the legislation now pending relating 
to the admission of Alaska to statehood. 
In my opinion, in view of the errors and 
inconsistencies which have been made in 
relation to the classification and tenure 
of Senators, the probability is there are 
others. I find nowhere in the reports or 
the hearings on this matter where these 
questions I pose have ever been raised or 
resolved, and I do not believe that the 
Senate could approve this constitution 
or the legislation until there has been a 
great deal more study given to many of 
its phases. Let me point out again that 
House Report No. 624 to accompany H. R. 
7999, on page 5 thereof, states as follows: 

By enactment of H. R. 7999 this Constitu- 
tion will be accepted, ratified and confirmed 
by the Congress of the United States. 


That is what we are asked to do—to 
accept, ratify, and confirm a constitution 
which violates the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I do not believe Senators should vote 
for the acceptance, ratification or con- 
firmation of a constitution which con- 
tains a provision which does violence to 
such a basic concept of this body as its 
method of classification for purposes of 
tenure. So, there can be no doubt as 
to what the proposed constitution for 
the new State of Alaska provides in this 
respect. Let me again set forth that 
provision. 

Section 8 of article XV reads: 

The officers to be elected at the first gen- 
eral election shall include two Senators and 
one Representative to serve in the Congress of 
the United States, unless Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have been previously elected and 
seated. One Senator shall be elected for the 
long term and one Senator for the short 
term, each term to expire on the third day 
of January in an odd-numbered year to be 
determined by authority of the United 
States. The term of the Representative 
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shall expire on the third day of January in 
the odd-numbered year immediately follow- 
ing his assuming office. If the first Repre- 
sentative is elected in an even-numbered 
year to take office in that year, a Represen- 
tative shall be elected at the same time to 
fill the full term commencing on the third 
day of January of the following year, and 
the same person may be elected for both 
terms. 


The proposal which this body, in its 
approval of H. R. 7999, would be ratify- 
ing, accepting, and confirming is, on its 
face, completely inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
requires that Senators be chosen for a 
term of 6 years and which further re- 
quires that the Senate divide itself into 
three classes. What is proposed in the 
case of Alaska has never been done in the 
history of the United States, and should 
not be done now. 

Mr. President, on this ground, and on 
the ground that we would be denying full 
sovereignty and equality to a State, 
something which we have no authority 
to do, I think the point of order I shall 
raise at the proper time should be sus- 
tained. 

I certainly think that before final ac- 
tion is taken on the bill, and the consti- 
tution of Alaska ratified, the matter 
should go to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for study. In the bill it is proposed 
even to set up a Federal court system. If 
the bill were enacted, we should be tam- 
pering with the immigration laws, which 
are exclusively matters for the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. We should be set- 
ting the boundaries of a State, when the 
Reorganization Act gives to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary the exclusive juris- 
diction over setting the boundaries of 
States and Territories. 

For these reasons, and for others which 
I shall outline later, I am opposed to the 
bill. I think the point of order should be 
sustained; and, if not sustained, that the 
bill should be defeated. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


During the delivery of Mr. EASTLAND’S 
speech, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Arizona with the 
same understanding as when I have 
previously yielded to other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12428) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 


1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
Bee eee meee TOT $e tora a 


Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some brief comments on the 
bill as agreed to by the conferees. 

The total sum appropriated is $577,- 
904,113. This amount is $11,380,898 un- 
der the total budget estimates, $7,181,500 
over the House bill, $10,813,000 below the 
Senate recommendation, and $3,494,243 
more than the 1958 total appropriations. 

To mention the action taken on some 
of the major items, $101,750,000 was 
agreed to for salaries and expenses of the 
State Department and the Foreign Serv- 


Justice. 
The Judiciary 

United States Information Agency-....----.-.----. 
Funds appropriated to the President-.........-... 


Agency and item 


Administration of foreign affairs: 
Salaries and 
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ice. This figure is $3,286,500 more than 
this year’s allowance, and we trust that 
it will be sufficient to provide a well bal- 
anced program for the various activities 
paid for from this appropriation, includ- 
ing the expansion of services in needed 
critical areas of the world. 

Twenty-two million eight hundred 
thousand dollars was allowed for the ex- 
change program. This is an increase of 
$2 million over the House allowance, and 
$8 million under the Senate proposal. 
This added sum has been earmarked for 
expansion of the Latin American ex- 
change program. The conferees stipu- 
lated in their report that not less than 
$4,623,775 of the total appropriation 
shall be spent in the Latin American area 
in fiscal 1959. 

For salaries and expenses of the United 
States Information Agency the conferees 
agreed to the figure of $98,500,000, or an 
increase of $1,500,000 above the House al- 
lowance and a decrease of $1,500,000 be- 


Summary of bill 
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low the Senate recommendation. This 

should enable the Agency to expand cer- 

tain of its missions and mediums pro- 

grams in areas where they are most criti- 

cal, as the sum recommended is $3,400,- 

ae above the current year’s appropria- 
on. 

For the President’s special interna- 
tional program a total of $6,410,500 was 
agreed to. This sum is a split between 
the amount recommended by the House 
and proposed by the Senate. As Mem- 
bers know, this appropriation is to pro- 
vide funds for the cultural and sports 
presentations under the Department of 
State and for the trade fair program 
operated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a summary statement of the bill. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


$100, 


Representation allowances. = oe 1,000, oo biped pd 

Acquisition of buildings abroad_ 18, 000, 900 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 

Bayntnt to Foreign dervice retirement and dlsabiiity tind 2, 025, 000 2 025, 000 2 028, 000 
ayment ‘oreign ce ment an 000 

Estonsion and remodeling, State Department Building..............-...-.--| 2 500, 000 [-......--_--___--_] ....... FPA apes OPSE sete SE BSNS See: 
Total, administration of foreign affairs.........-...----<.<02-------+-00--- 121, 675, 000 124, 025, 000 123, 525, 000 

_——————— 
organizations and conferences: 

Contributions to international organizations. ._...............-.-.-....------| 41, 827, 453 41, 827, 453 41, 827, 453 

Missions to international organizations_......_ D fe oo oo jego 

a Renae rE P od, ee ee ee eens Ps fees are 
Total, international organizations and conferences. 989, 44, 973, 453 45, 469, 953 45, 117, 453 

International commissions: 

International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico: 

CepRrien WIA OX ONNOE Sos oS a sn ccm ec cm seaweeeecetotduecasessucan 505, 000 505, 000 505, 000 505, 000 
O maintenance. 1, 570, 000 1,570, 000 1, 570, 000 1,570, 000. 
OCO PERESS aeirimat seen ae: 1, 000, 000 750, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 

sections, international commissions... 325, 000 325, 000 325, 000 325, 000 

Passamaquoddy tidal power survey---........ 616, 000 616, 000 616, 000 616, 000 

International fisheries commissions_.............. as 1, 660, 000 1, 644, 900 1, 644, 900 1, 644, 900 
A A E a E 5, 676, 000 5, 410, 900 5, 660, 900 5, 660,900 

aa « Pae eaa : tional exchang: patie 20, 800, 000 20, 800, 000 30, 800, 000 22, 800, 000 
o uca! ex e es. 1, , 

Educational, scientific, and cultural activities............-----.....2222=.2-.-] 3,525,000 |---| enn none nn | sone n 5-2-3 = aaam 
Total. Kym gee exchange... ......... 20, 800, 000 20, 800, 000 30, 800, 000 22, 800, 000 
Total, Department of State..... 199, 990, 151 192, 859, 353 205, 055, 853 197, 103, 353 

J activities and 
ba: either er er ochre 000 $3, 250, 000 $3, 250, 000 $3, 250, 000 

General activities, salaries and expenses... 000 11, 200, 000 11, 200, 000 11, 200, 000 

Antitrust Division, salaries and expenses. 000 3, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 

United States attorneys and marshals, salaries and expenses. 000 20, 350, 000 20, 350, 000 20, 350, 000 

§ al SDD ORGY attorneys and assistants......-.....----n-nn-cnncccacecene-|  _ 150, 000 |....2.-..-~------- | nonnne----2--- 2-7 | snow enon + <2 -~-----|awonewennn= =< n 

and expenses of witmesses__...._...._-...-.-----------------.---. 000 000 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 

Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, salaries and expenses. 000 , 000 210, 000 210, 000 

Total activities and 000 000 40, 510, 000 40, 510, 008 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 000 000 102, 500, 000 102, 500, 000 
immigration and Naturalization 000 000 49, 500, 000 49, 500, 000 
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Agency and item 
Prison 
Fae of ‘salaries and expenses. 
Buildings and fi 


Support of United States prisoners... 


Total, Federal Prison System 
Office of Alien Property: Salaries and expenses. - 


Total, Department of Justice_........---...-----.-- 
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Summary of bill—Continued 
TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—Continued 


June 25 


Recommended | Amount recom- 
in House bill mended by 
for 1959 Senate 


$32, 800, 000 $33, 707, 000 
1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 

37, 807, 000 


36, 900, 000 
(2, 500, 000) 


Supreme Court of the United States: 
Salaries. 


Printing and binding, ks Soppense Court reports... 
Miscellaneous expenses_-..-.------------------- 
Care of the build and 
Automobile for the Chief Justice.... 


Patt 3 
EEEE 


Total, Supreme Court _...---...-..-.------------------- 1, 703, 335 
Court of Customs and Sioe y Appeals: Salaries and expenses. 308, 450 
Customs Court: Salaries and expenses....-------------+---------+20-2ereennnee= 699, 620 

j 
Court of Claims: 
Salaries and expenses. - ...----------0----00----2--- 22-20-22 nnn ene enen none e=- 812, 655 
Repairs and improvements. ..........----..--2.---------------202- eee m m 9, 000 

Total, Court of Claims. ~~ <..-2 2.22.22 noon seco nnn nee enna can nwnnnnesane 821, 655 
Courts of appeals, district courts, and other judicial services: 

Salaries of judges._-......-.----------------------- 22 --0---0-nen nnn nnennnenn= 9, 358, 500 
Salaries of supporting personnel.. 19, O11, 700 
Fees of juriors and commissioners... 4, 995, 000 
‘Travel and miscellaneous expenses__...-.-- 2, 975, 000 
Administrative Office, salaries and expenses.. 950, 000 
Referees, special account: 

CN he Sag eee G 006, ) 
EXPENSES. ..-.-------20-00-ens--nneenn ene n anne enen naaa 2, 625, 550; 

Total, other courts and services_..........-.----0-se--0-0seceneenee-e-- 37, 200, 200 

Total, the judiciary... --.... 22.22.2222 cewe seen cence snennaanansewesen= 40, 823, 260 

2 

TITLE IV—UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

Salaries and expenses... .........-.------------ $95, 100, 000 $97, 000, 000 500, 000 
Acquisition and construction of radio facilities. 1, 100, 000 4, 750, 000 4, 750, 000 
Total, United States Information Agency.........---------------------2--- 96, 200, 000 110, 032, 000 101, 750, 000 103, 250, 000 


TITLE V—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


President’s special international program. ....------------ 


$15, 145, 000 


TITLE VI—FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Corporation 


Department of Justice: Federal Prison Industries, Inc. ... 


Authorization, Estimate, 
1958 1959 
couvccusuesusesseubosnh ($1, 000, 000) ($1, 067, 000) 


Recommended Amount 
in House bill recommended 
for 1959 by Senate 
($1, 067, 000) ($1, 067, 000) ($1, 067, 000) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I note that the 
conferees on House bill 12428 agreed to 
accept a proviso inserted by the Senate, 
‘to the effect that Senate members of 
delegations to annual conferences of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union are to be 
selected by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate. I am delighted that the con- 
ferees accepted this provision. 

I wonder if the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
would agree with me that to enable Sen- 
ate members of the delegation to dis- 
charge fully their responsibilities to the 
Senate and to the American people, 
they might wish this year to utilize the 
offices of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the secretary to the minority for 
-administrative purposes, in connection 


with Senate participation in the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. 

I wonder also if the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
would agree with me that our participa- 
tion in the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
conferences has become so important 
that Senate delegates should make use of 
the professional staff members of appro- 
priate Senate committees for assistance 
in connection with foreign policy dis- 
cussions at those conferences. 

Mr. HAYDEN. To me it seems per- 
fectly practicable, and a sound way to 
proceed, to utilize the offices of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the secretary to 
the minority in connection with the con- 
ferences of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

So far as using the staff members of 
Senate committees is concerned, that, 
too, is entirely practicable. It is only 


good business to handle the situation in 
that way. I entirely approve of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I think this legislative history 
should be made, and that it should prove 
its worth in the years to come. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Can the Senator ex- 
plain to us why the Senate receded in 
connection with the $8 million for in- 
ternational educational exchange? 

Mr. HAYDEN. On that item we could 
not obtain any other kind of agreement 
with the House conferees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator also 
be kind enough to tell me whether the 
House Members assigned any reason for 
wishing to reduce the sum? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They insisted that 


they had allowed $20.8 million, the full 
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amount requested by the Budget Bureau 
for this year. We pointed out that last 
year the Bureau of the Budget asked 
for $30 million for this purpose. This 
year the total approved by the con- 
ference action is $22,800,000. In other 
words, we persuaded the House to in- 
erease by $2,800,000 the amount it had 
approved. That was the compromise 
which was made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Without intending any 
criticism whatever, I consider such a 
policy to be very shortsighted. I know 
of nothing which contributes more 
greatly to an orientation of leadership 
in the world, in terms of the objectives 
of the United States in the Free World, 
than the educational exchange program. 

I am very glad the Senator has pin- 
Pointed—as he always does so accu- 
rately—where our problem lies. I 
gather that it lies with the Budget Bu- 
reau. I shall do my utmost, as one 
Senator, to bring the Bureau of the 
Budget around to a much more ample 
outlook on this subject. This kind of 
neglect embarrasses us very much in 
connection with many of the things we 
wish to do in the field of foreign policy. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Tryield. 

Mr. CLARK. Can the Senator advise 
me what the conferees did with respect to 
the representation allowance for State 
Department employees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The conferees al- 
lowed $750,000. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my recollection that 
the amount in the Senate version of the 
bill was $1 million. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; that is correct. 
We had to split the difference, so to 
speak. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that the 
House recommended $600,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It recommended $650,- 
000. 

Mr. CLARK. I am aware of the dif- 
ficulties which the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona and his colleagues encoun- 
ter every year with regard to that item. 
However, I am not in the slightest degree 
critical when I point out that the amount 
requested by the Secretary of State, 
namely, $1 million, was, in my judgment, 
inadequate. The amount granted by the 
Senate was as much as the Secretary of 
State requested, which was about all the 
Senate could do. I express my keen dis- 
appointment that our friends in the 
other body do not yet seem to appreciate 
the serious disadvantages under which 
they place our representatives abroad 
when they take the point of view which 
they take with respect to representation 
allowances. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ari- 
zona on at least having succeeded in rais- 
ing the amount alittle. I hope that next 
year the State Department will come for- 
ward with an initial request which will 
be more realistic, and that sooner or 
later we can eliminate this lag in our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Iyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
have the Recorp show that I did not fully 
approve the conference report. The 
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chairman will recall that when the ques- 
tion was reached, I would not agree to 
the amount insisted upon by the House 
conferees for the educational exchange 
program, which was $2 million instead of 
$10 million. In practically every other 
case of a difference in the various items 
the House conferees agreed to split the 
difference. In this case, however, they 
would agree to allow only $2 million as 
against the $10 million allowed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I take it the Senator 
has no objection to the remainder of the 
conference report, but he does object to 
this particular item. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I strenuously ob- 
ject to the exchange-program item. I 
have some comments with respect to 1 
or 2 other items. I think the Senate is 
entitled to more consideration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If I accurately recol- 
lect what the Sentaor had to say during 
the conference, he made that perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want the Recorp 
to show also, with respect to the ques- 
tion of the budget request, that, as the 
Senator from Arizona has said, last year 
the budget allowed $30 million for this 
program. The House of Representatives 
reduced the amount to $17,500,000. The 
Senate allowed the full $30 million, and 
in conference we got $20,800,000. 

This year, when I took the question 
up with the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, he said, “We are operating 
under ceilings. Since you were able to 
get only $20,800,000 last year, we cannot 
afford to recommend the difference be- 
tween that and $30 million. We have 
no reason to believe that you can per- 
suade the House to allow you any more.” 
In fact, there was reason to believe that 
that was not possible, because of the at- 
titude of the House in the past. Because 
of a position of expediency, we could 
not obtain an allowance of more than 
$20,800,000. When the House insists 
that it cannot make an allowance which 
is above the budget figure, I think that 
is an argument without real substance. 

Only last week, in the case of military 
appropriations, the House allowed more 
than $200 million above the budget. 

This morning’s press carried an item 
to the effect that the construction ac- 
count for the AEC was doubled. An ad- 
ditional $186 million was allowed. 

It is nonsense to say that the House 
is held down by a budget ceiling, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that more was 
allowed for this purpose in last year’s 
budget. 

I think it is an extremely wasteful and 
extravagant way to proceed, for the 
House to insist upon spending money to 
meet a situation which does not exist 
in the international field. 

The evidence before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has been very clear, and 
anyone who reads the newspapers can 
see, that the threat today is not pri- 
marily from military attack, but from 
infiltration and subversion of the Middle 
East, Latin America, and southeast Asia. 
It is extremely extravagant and waste- 
ful of the public funds to appropriate 
money to meet an emergency which is 
not urgent. 
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Diverting the money of the public to 
the military and the AEC, under present 
conditions in the world, in my opinion is 
very wasteful, and shows very poor un= 
derstanding of world conditions. How- 
ever, I wish to compliment the chairman 
of the committee. I hope he does not 
take what I say as criticism of him. He 
has done everything he could to main- 
tain the appropriations for the State 
Department, and especially for the 
exchange program. 

I wish to remind the Senate and the 
people of the country that our State 
Department is our first line of defense 
in the nonmilitary field. The officials 
of the State Department are the ones 
who, if it is possible to avoid war, must 
bear the burden of doing that. Itis their 
task. Yet the House quibbles over 
$100,000 in appropriations for repre- 
sentation expenses. To me it is abso- 
lutely fantastic that they would be so 
adamant in their position. The Senate 
conferees offered to compromise the fig- 
ure at $850,000, which would have more 
nearly split the difference between the 
two Houses. No; they would not do that. 
They would agree to appropriate only 
$750,000. That is certainly a very short- 
sighted attitude to take. The total ap- 
propriation is approximately the amount 
by which the budget for military items 
was increased. Nevertheless, the House 
Members quarrel over a small item of 
$100,000. It is small in proportion to 
the entire amount involved. 

I believe that if we do not exercise 
greater discrimination, evince a better 
sense of perspective, and have a better 
idea of how to appropriate our means 
than is indicated by action on this bill, we 
do not deserve to prosper; and we are not 
prospering, as evidenced by the recent 
outbreaks in Latin America and in the 
Middle East. It is disastrous to be so 
parsimonious with the State Department 
on such a small item and at the same 
time to be so lavish with the military. 
I do not believe it is wise at all. In fact, 
it is disastrous. It could very well lead 
to a sense of defeatism on the part of 
officers of the State Department who 
represent us all over the world. Ido not 
approve of the overall lack of perspec- 
tive shown by the House on nonmilitary 
items. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with what the Senator 
from Arkansas has said. I feel exactly 
as he does with respect to the action 
the other body took in forcing down the 
appropriation for the State Department. 
It is one of the most important fields of 
our national security. It is about time 
we realized it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to assoicate myself with what tho 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 


“from Pennsylvania have said. What 


they have stated is absolutely true. The 
reason for my rising—and I believe this 
is also true of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and I hope other Senators will 
do the same—is that it will help back 
up the Senator from Arkansas, who 
would like to have the country speak 
on this subject. The country will speak 
only if we give some leadership and 
tongue to the inarticulate feeling of 
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many millions of people in the United 
States. I am grateful to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I wish to comment 
on what the Senator from New York 
said earlier about pinpointing the mat- 
ter. It is true that a part of the trouble 
lies with the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, we can well see what occurs in 
the House. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve the Bureau of the Budget was 
much more sympathetic this year than 
it was last year. However, if we read 
the hearings before the House commit- 
tee, we can readily realize the attitude 
of many of the Members of the House 
with respect to the State Department. 
That attitude is inexcusable, in my 
opinion. It is an attitude which criti- 
cizes, for example, the teaching of 
French in an institution which the 
State Department has established in a 
building which we already own in south- 
ern France. 

The attitude of the Members of the 
House is expressed in the ridicule which 
they heap upon those who are trying to 
improve the quality of our Foreign Sery- 
ice. One can read it in the House hear- 
ings. We can read in the hearings how 
the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment are ridiculed. They are called peo- 
ple in the striped pants and—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Striped pants, 
cookie pushers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Striped pants, and 
cookie pushers, and such criticism. I do 
not say that all the people in the State 
Department are perfect. However, they 
are criticized when they are trying to 
improve their service. When we consider 
the overall appropriations which have 
been made for the other activities, such 
as those of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the military, the appropriation 
for the State Department is all out of 
proportion. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has its appropriation increased 
in an amount, for construction alone, 
which is almost as large as the whole 
appropriation for the State Department. 
There is no sense of proportion used at 
all. If we were going broke and were 
not appropriating money for any activity, 
I would not mind, but here we are throw- 
ing money around for all sorts of activi- 
ties which are not so important as those 
of the State Department. It is a disas- 
trous policy to follow. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have served in the 
House, and I believe there is a miscon- 
ception of the American people’s ideas 
about the State Department and those 
who work for it. It may have been true 
in another day, when most of the Amer- 
ican people thought that jobs with the 
State Department were lush jobs for 
socially well-placed individuals. Today 
they realize it is a question of survival, 
and a question of life or death; and 
perish the day when we have to require 
military expenditures instead of appro- 
priations for activities of the State De- 
partment in our effort to maintain 
peace in the world. 

I would also ask the Senator from 
Arkansas, who is a student of our for- 
eign relations and stands high in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to keep 
up his fight. I hope very much that 


and 
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more of our colleagues will join him. 
After all, it is the people who will ul- 
timately decide, and they can do a great 
deal more with the other body than 
many of us can. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 

that the conference report be agreed 
to. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 12428, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 

June 25, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 6, 12, and 16 to the bill 
(H. R. 12428) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes,” and concur 
therein; and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 21, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
of “$650,000” named in said amendment, in- 
sert: “$300,000.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senete concur in the House 
amendment to Senate amendment No. 
21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agrecing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GRAY REEF DAM AND RESERVOIR 


During the delivery of Mr. EASTLAND’S 
speech, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming, on the same conditions under 
which I have heretofore yielded, so that 
he may call up a noncontroversial bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to Calendar No. 1783, Senate bill 4002. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4002) to authorize the Gray Reef Dam 
and Reservoir as part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill was introduced by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT], and myself, for the purpose of 
authorizing a modification of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation to construct 
Gray Reef Dam at an estimated cost 
of not to exceed $700,000. 

This is a noncontroversial bill. It was 
unanimously approved by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and was 
reported to the Senate. 

I have cleared this matter with the 
leadership on the Democratic side, and 
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I understand that my colleague has 
cleared it with the leadership on the 
Republican side. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will yield to me, let me say 
that I have cleared the bill with the 
leadership on this side of the aisle. 

Furthermore, I may say that the bill 
is extremely important from an emer- 
gency standpoint, because the Bureau of 
Reclamation is very anxious to con- 
struct the afterbay, which is the Gray 
Reef Dam, at the same time that it com- 
pletes construction of the Fremont Can- 
yon powerplant. 

So it is very important that this au- 
thorization be made, so the funds will be 
available for construction this year. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. This project is 
for the stabilization of the flow of the 
river, and it serves all the end uses of the 
flow of the stream. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4002) 
to authorize the Gray Reef Dam and 
Reservoir as a part of the Glendo unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment, at the end of the 
bill, following the word “act”, to strike 
out the period and insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, That no construction shall pro- 
ceed until a feasibility report has been sub- 


mitted and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4002) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Glendo unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project, as au- 
thorized by the joint resolution of July 16, 
1954 (68 Stat. 486), is modified to provide 
for the construction and operation of the 
small reregulating Gray Reef Dam and Res- 
ervoir on the North Platte River down- 
stream from Alcova Dam at an estimated 
cost of $700,000. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That no construction shall pro- 
ceed until a feasibility report has been sub- 


mitted and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these pro- 
ceedings be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr, EASTLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, I 
thank the Senator from Mississippi. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3910) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood 
control, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8054) to 
provide for the leasing of oil and gas de- 
posits in lands beneath inland navi- 
gable waters in the Territory of Alaska. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12088) 
extending the time in which the Boston 
National Historic Sites Commission shall 
complete its work. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Charles Marion Rus- 
sell, presented by the State of Montana, to 
be placed in Statuary Hall; 

S. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol a statue of Charles Marion Russell, and 
to hold ceremonies on said occasion; and 

S. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the correction of an error in the 
enroliment of S. 2533, amending the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, etc. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 


morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
compelling reason for the admission of 
Alaska to statehood is that it affords the 
United States a perfect opportunity to 
demonstrate that we practice what we 
preach. 

For decades we have preached democ- 
racy to the rest of the world. Yet we 
have denied full self-government to our 
vast outpost in the North, despite many 
assurances that such would not continue 
to be the case. I believe it was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson who said: 

What you are stands over you the while, 
and thunders so that I cannot hear what you 
say to the contrary. 


The Voice of America may talk of de- 
mocracy, but its message will ring hol- 
lowly through the rest of the Free World 
if America fails to practice democracy. 
In the crucible of world opinion, we shall 
be tested by deeds and not words. State- 
hood for Alaska will be a tangible deed. 
In this way we can give vitality, mean- 
ne and truth to our words about free- 

om, 
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We could debate for many weeks 
whether Alaska has the population, re- 
sources, and economic strength to justify 
statehood. This is a debatable topic. 
From long experience in Alaska person- 
ally—both as a civilian and in Army 
uniform—I believe Alaska qualifies for 
statehood in these essentials. Yet Iam 
willing to concede that another side can 
be ventured with respect to such meas- 
urements. 

But, when self-government is the is- 
sue, I refuse to admit two sides or two 
arguments. Either we practice democ- 
racy or we deny it. Alaska has been an 
American possession since 1867, when we 
acquired it from Czar Alexander II of 
Imperial Russia. That is nearly a cen- 
tury. Yet no resident of Alaska ever has 
cast a ballot for President of the United 
States, for an elected governor, for a 
local legislator qualified to enact sover- 
eign laws, or for a person accredited to 
answer rollcalls conducted by the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

PRACTICE OF DEMOCRACY 

What does this incontrovertible fact 
do to our preachments over the Voice of 
America about democracy? Does it make 
them valid to our friends in the rest of 
the Free World or does it repudiate and 
ridicule them? Answer this question for 
yourselves. 

I can remember being bivouacked on 
the great river of the North, the majes- 
tic Yukon, in the neighboring Yukon 
Territory of Canada. My companion 
was a valiant and famous officer in the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the 
late Col. Denny La Nauze. 

He was a man of wisdom, education, 
and a sense of humor. He and I were 
warm friends. 

“Dick,” said he to me, “you Americans 
are great chaps but you often give me a 
merry chuckle. You lecture to us of the 
British Empire about self-government 
and about freeing our colonies and about 
self-determination of peoples. Your 
lectures are very inspiring. Yet your 
200,000 folks in Alaska don’t have self- 
government. By contrast, our 15,000 or 
20,000 folks in the Yukon have full voting 
representation in our Parliament at Ot- 
tawa and thus participate totally in the 
selection of a Prime Minister and his 
governing cabinet. What do you have to 
say about that?” 

I looked at my friend in the Royal 
Mounted, with the last rays of the Arctic 
sunlight glistening on the brass buttons 
and badges of his spectacular uniform; 
and—although my acquaintances may 
find this difficult to believe—I had very 
little to say in rebuttal or reply. After 
all, what could I say? 

A CONTRACT WITH CANADA 

Canada, which is part of the British 
Empire, gives full participation in its 
Dominion Government to the people of 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
who are Alaska’s neighbors along the 
roof of the hemisphere. But we have ac- 
corded no comparable privilege to Alas- 
ka, so far as our own Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. What do we have to 
say for ourselves, in the face of world 
opinion, when we boast of our vaunted 
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democracy? If Alaska is denied state- 
hood on the rolicall soon to occur inthis 
Senate Chamber, what will the next 
broadcast on the Voice of America re- 
port in extenuation? Will any alibi be 
believed? Could our finest fiction writers 
frame a defense which would be given 
credence? 

As we sit here today, Mr. President, 
the Northwest Territories are repre- 
sented in the Canadian Parliament by 
Hon. M. A. Hardie, of the Liberal Party. 
The Yukon Territory is represented in 
the Canadian Parliament by Hon. Erik 
Neilsen, of the Conservative Party. Mr. 
Neilsen comes from frontier Whitehorse, 
where I once served in the American 
Army during construction of the great 
Alcan Highway. It lies at the headwaters 
of the Yukon River. Mr. Hardie comes 
from the remote gold-mining commu- 
nity of Yellowknife, on Great Slave Lake. 

The Yukon Territory has 12,190 in- 
habitants and the Northwest Territories 
have 19,313 inhabitants, according to the 
latest Canadian census. Both Mr. Har- 
die and Mr. Neilsen are full voting mem- 
bers of the Canadian Parliament. They 
have all the privileges, power, and au- 
thority of members from the great cities 
of Canada, such as Montreal, Toronto, 
and Vancouver. 

But Delegate E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT, who 
represents the 200,000 residents of the 
Territory of Alaska, has no vote in our 
House of Representatives. He cannot 
yo in committee; he cannot vote on the 

oor. 

What does this do to our professions 
of democracy? Some 31,000 people in 
the Canadian north country have two 
full voting members of Parliament in 
Canada’s Parliament, at Ottawa. But 
some 200,000 people in the American 
north country—the neighbors, if you 
please, of these Canadians—have no 
voting Member at all in either the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, D.C. ‘This condition exists 
in our practice of democracy, although 
the British Empire often gets scolded by 
us for not being sufficiently generous in 
granting self-government and self-deter- 
mination. 

It was Emerson who said: 

What you are stands over you the while, 
and thunders so that I cannot hear what you 
say to the contrary. 

ALASKA, AND SOVIET DENIAL OF FREEDOM 


Furthermore, Mr. President, Alaska is 
our nearest terrain to the tyranny which 
imperils the Free World. ‘The latter is, 
of course, the Soviet Union. On a clear 
day at Bering Strait, the shores of Si- 
beria loom menacingly across the water. 
Would it not be doubly dramatic, as a 
blow for democracy, to grant, at last, full 
membership in the Union to the land 
under the American fiag which lies in 
closest proximity to the country where 
the right of the individual to free choice 
in government has hardly ever been 
known, namely, Russia? 

Article II of the treaty by which 
Alaska was ceded to the United States 
for $7,200,000 contains this provision: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, 
according to their choice, reserving their 
natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years; but if they should prefer to 
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remain in the ceded Territory, they, with 
the exception of uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, subject to such laws 
and regulations as the United States may, 
from time to time, adopt in regard to aborig- 
inal tribes of that country. 


Let me repeat that promise, “to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” 

Yet, Mr. President, no Alaskan resi- 
dent has ever voted for President of the 
United States or for any other fully 
sovereign public official. Has the prom- 
ise been kept? Alas, it has been sun- 
dered. 

I have talked before on statehood for 
Alaska, and that is why my remarks to- 
day are to be comparatively brief. I 
would not want to conclude them, how- 
ever, without paying tribute to the dili- 
gence and statesmanship of the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
who, as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, has 
been so cooperative and helpful in bring- 
ing this issue to the Senate floor. If we 
add a 49th star to our flag this week, 
Senator James E. Murray well can claim 
that this is a permanent and enduring 
monument to his distinguished career in 
the United States Senate. He and the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson}, the chairman of our Terri- 
tories Subcommittee, are thoroughly de- 
serving of credit and praise for the 
advanced stage of the statehood effort. 

Mr. President, I also wish to express 
my great admiration for the work done 
by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. Both during much of the de- 
bate today in the Senate on the Alaskan 
statehood bill, and also during much of 
the debate on previous days, the junior 
Senator from Idaho has been the acting 
majority leader. I think that honor is 
fully deserved by him, because his 
speech of some weeks ago on the state- 
hood issue was, without exception, so 
far as I am concerned, the most thor- 
ough, exhaustive, and effective presen- 
tation I have ever heard of the case to 
bring Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wish to express my 
personal appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, who rep- 
resents, in part, my neighbor State, for 
his kind words. 

I wish to congratulate him on the 
speech he is making, a succinct speech 
which might well be summed up by 
quoting the familiar motto, “Let us prac- 
tice what we preach.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there will not be another time during 
this session, and perhaps there will not 
be a time in many, many years to come, 
when the Senate will have a comparable 
opportunity to act in accordance with 
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the motto, “Let us practice what we 


Yet, Mr. President, if Senators still 
believe in the principle of government 
by consent of the governed and in the 
principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation — fundamental principles 
which lit the fires of the American 
Revolution—then it seems to me that 
the only possible course for us to follow 
is to grant to our fellow citizens in Alas- 
ka the rights which the people of the 
States of the United States have his- 
torically claimed for themselves, 

So, Mr. President, I wish to commend 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for having 
focused attention upon this fundamental 
of all fundamentals in connection with 
the statehood issue which is before us. 

With his permission I should like to 
read into the Recorp a statement made 
by the editor of the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner, who testified before the 
committee during the House hearings 
on statehood legislation. I think it is 
appropriate to have his statement 
printed at this point in the Recorp, be- 
cause it is so easy for us to become 
smug about the rights our forefathers 
fought and died for when the Minute 
Men went forth to face the troops of 
George III. We have had those rights 
for many years. It was in 1912 that the 
last of the present States was admitted 
to the Union. How easy it is to become 
jaded, smug, and self-contented. 

But what a different perspective the 
people of Alaska have. That is why I 
wish to read into the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Mr. C. W. Snedden, the 
publisher of the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner, at the House hearings on this 
statehood bill. 

Mr. Snedden said: 

It should be evident to you why American 
citizens want the full rights of citizenship. 
But I believe that some of you are spoiled 
in the sense that, like the child of a fortu- 
nate family, you have forgotten what it is 
like to be in want. 

Have you ever heard the expression that 
“he might grow up to be President some- 
day”? That is the fond hope of many par- 
ents when they look at their child. 

But have you ever considered how this 
applies to a Territory where a father’s fond- 
est hope is that his child will grow up with 
a pant just to vote for our President some- 

ay 


Mr. President, those are the rights we 
have been denying our feilow citizen in 
Alaska. 

We cannot stand before the world and 
assert our moral leadership among the 
countries of the Western World if we 
deny to our very own what the people 
of the present 48 States have long and 
historically claimed for themselves. 

So I congratulate the Senator from 
Oregon for having pointed to what 
seems to me to be the heart of the 
issue—principles so basic that the whole 
institution of our democracy rests 
squarely upon them. 

I thank the Senator, for his in- 
dulgence. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. I am particularly 
grateful he included in the Record the 
statement by Bill Snedden. I know Bill 
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Snedden personally. He is an able edi- 
tor. He is a courageous editor. He is 
a vigorous spokesman for democracy in 
the north country. 

I again want to say I think it is so ap- 
propriate that the Senator from Idaho 
has taken the leadership which he has 
on the question of statehood for Alaska. 
The States of the Pacific Northwest have 
much in common with Alaska. In my 
opinion, every argument that has been 
voiced against the admission of Alaska 
could have been voiced, with whatever 
cogency it has been voiced, against the 
admission of Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, and the other great States 
of the Pacific Northwest, which were 
very much on the frontier and very 
much remote outposts of civilization at 
the time they gained their place in the 
Union. 

I think I have spent as much time in 
Alaska as has any Member of the 
Senate, although I hope there soon will 
be two Members of the Senate who will 
be bona fide residents of Alaska, and 
who will put to shame the amount of 
time which I spent in Alaska. 

In my opinion, the people of Alaska 
qualify for statehood. They qualify for 
statehood from the standpoint of citi- 
zenship, patriotism, education, culture, 
dignity, and their desire and burning 
ambition to become full-fledged Ameri- 
can citizens. To me, that is the para- 
mount and overwhelming issue. 

Of course, one can present legal tech- 
nicalities. One can offer legal techni- 
calities against any bill or proposal pre- 
sented by human beings. In my opin- 
ion, the basic question is that of democ- 
racy for the people of Alaska who will 
become full-fledged American citizens. 

I share with the able Senator from 
Idaho, and the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], who is soon to 
address us on this vital question, the be- 
lief that the people of Alaska are ready 
for full citizenship. 

I listened to an able address yesterday 
in which it was pointed out that 200,000 
residents in Alaska would be able very 
soon to match the votes in the United 
States Senate of the 314 million to 4 mil- 
lion residents of Virginia. Of course, 
that is true, because, I trust, Alaska is 
going to be admitted as a State. But I 
point out that today the 3 million or 4 
million residents of Virginia, under our 
present form of government, can match 
the 2 Senate votes of New York, with 
18 million residents, or the 2 Senate 
votes of California, with 14 or 15 million 
residents. So if anyone is going to in- 
dict Alaska because 200,000 residents will 
have 2 Members in the Senate, then that 
is an indictment of the present ratio of 
Senators among the 48 States; and the 
situation of admitting Alaska would not 
drastically change it. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his pertinent comments, as in- 
deed are all his comments on this ques- 
tion pertinent. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, one of 
the most compelling arguments I have 
read in behalf of statehood is a letter 
which has come to my desk from C. Gi- 
rard Davidson, the able ex-Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior during the Tru- 
man administration, and presently a 
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lawyer and business executive with sub- 
stantial commercial and industrial inter- 
ests and investments in Alaska. All of 
us are concerned with Alaska’s economic 
success. Mr. Davidson has cogently em- 
phasized in this letter the importance of 
statehood to a thriving Alaskan econo- 
my. For example, he cites the gains to 
be attained inevitably in transportation 
if and when full membership in the 
Union becomes a reality. He also stress- 
es the urgent need for a system of courts 
of original jurisdiction in Alaska, and 
this, too, will be a concomitance of state- 
hood. 

To anyone who doubts the significance 
of statehood to Alaskan wealth and 
prosperity, I commend a reading of ex- 
Secretary C. Girard Davidson’s thought- 
ful letter. For that purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. Mr. Da- 
vidson has written to me as secretary of 
the Pacific Northern Timber Co., which 
plans an integrated pulp and lumber op- 
eration in the vast forests of southeast- 
ern Alaska. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pactric NORTHERN TIMBER CO., 
Portiand, Oreg., June 10, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: As one who has business 
interests in Alaska, I encourage and support 
you in your able and consistent effort to gain 
statehood for this Territory. This is but 
long overdue justice warranted the people of 
the Territory. 

The granting of statehood will go far to- 
ward removing from the record the shabby 
history of our Nation’s 91-year neglected 
promise to provide the people of Alaska 
rights equal to those of all other American 
citizens. The granting of statehood will lie 
to rest the assertion that America does not 
practice what she preaches; that we pro- 
claim self-government and democracy for 
others but that we deny self-government to 
the people of our own Territories. 

Statehood will provide tremendous impetus 
to the economic life of both the Territory 
and the United States. Much has been re- 
ported of the vast wealth of the Territory 
represented by its mineral, timber, and 
natural resources. The fact that Alaska has 
paid for itself nearly 500 times is important, 
but more impressive is the untold wealth yet 
remaining in this undeveloped land. Even 
those who for selfish political reasons oppose 
statehood concede that there are tremendous 
development opportunities offered by this 
our last frontier. 

What will statehood do to assist the de- 
velopment and expand the opportunities to 
business and industry? How will statehood 
help business? What will be done through 
granting statehood that is not now being 
done to encourage and promote industry in 
Alaska? 

First, statehood will materially assist the 
Territory in its age-old and most important 
transportation problem. Because it is re- 
moved from connection with the transconti- 
nental railroads of the continental United 
States, the Territory is overwhelmingly de- 
pendent upon water and air carriers, and the 
cost of transportation adds directly to the 
cost of living. In the Territory, even more 
than elsewhere, the establishment of reason- 
able transportation rates is imperative to 
sound business conduct. Transportation 
rates have not been reasonable for two rea- 
sons: (1) lack of regulatory control, and 
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(2) the Jones Act governing water ship- 
ments. 

Presently, throughout the Territory, tariff 
structures formulated by organized trans- 
portation companies are constantly jeop- 
ardized by industrials participating in irre- 
sponsible wildcat trucking and transporta- 
tion undertakings. These one-season op- 
erators all too often undercut well developed, 
established prices, garner vitally needed 
trade from permanent operators, and, be- 
cause they are marginal operators, frequent- 
ly inexperienced in the conduct of business 
in the Territory, they soon go bankrupt 
leaving a burden of uncollectible bills to the 
merchants and a loss of business to legitimate 
transportation companies. 

In addition, the Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad is a victim of politics. This rail- 
road alters tariffs and rates at a moment's 
notice, subjecting competitive trucking and 
barging transportation to Government-sub- 
sidized undercutting. The combination of 
wildcatters and the subsidized railroad 
causes untold confusion in the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Establishing fair transportation rates is 
possible only through a properly organized 
regulatory body. With statehood, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will provide 
this regulatory service and the new State of 
Alaska will enjoy a position of stability in its 
transportation life. Business will benefit by 
being able to properly determine present and 
future transportation costs. 

Second, adding to the turbulent trans- 
portation picture is the ill-conceived Jones 
Act of 1920. The purpose of the Jones Act 
was to assist the shipbuilding and allied in- 
dustries. However, it discriminated against 
the Territory by prohibiting the shipment 
to Alaska of any goods or products aboard 
foreign ships, specifically Canadian vessels, 
and authorized only United States bottoms 
to take on shipment destined for Alaska. 
This was naturally a boom to Seattle but it 
tripled the cost to the citizens of Alaska. 
The enactment of the Jones Act resulted in 
the complete elimination of competition. It 
caused hardship and discrimination against 
the residents of the Territory in the ship- 
ment of merchandise, food products and 
other commodities necessary and essential to 
the existence, progress, and development of 


` the people of the Territory. 


With statehood, the Jones Act will be re- 
moved, allowing a competitive condition to 
exist, and thus bringing about the lowering 
of transportation costs. 

Air transportation, too, is restricted. The 
Scandinavian Airline Service, flying from 
Copenhagen to Tokyo, stops at Anchorage, 
but Alaskans are forbidden to embark or de- 
bark; they must fly 3,000 miles to Los Angeles 
to board an aircraft bound for the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Third, business and industry necessarily 
rely on the quick dispensation of justice 
through the courts. Disputes in business 
affairs are part and parcel of business opera- 
tion. The injured parties look to the law for 
protection and redress. Im any of the 48 
States local courts are established for the 
quick handling of litigation. But in the 
Territory of Alaska the people are prevented 
from establishing their own judiciary; the 
judicial system is completely controlled by 
Congress, and presently is so overburdened 
that judges are as far back as 3 years in 
actual case trials. The third division pres- 
ently has an impossible caseload of over 
1,500 cases pending for each judge. Justice 
delayed is justice denied, and justice denied 
inevitably works to the benefit of the law- 
less. This does not create a condition at- 
tractive to business and industry. Once 
Alaska is a State she will establish her own 
judicial system, and the present antiquated 
organization will be replaced. Business can 
then be assured litigation will be handled in 
a normal and prompt way. 
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Fourth, adequate economical communica- 
tions are imperative to sound business opera- 
tion. Presently, throughout the larger share 
of the Territory, and between Alaska and the 
continental United States, the Alaska Com- 
munication Service—a branch of the United 
States Army—provides the only telephone 
and telegraph service. This is a splendid or- 
ganization, with a proud and distinguished 
history. But what of tomorrow? ACS is a 
creature of our Federal Government and is 
dependent upon varying approaches to the 
Federal budget. Rates are subject to the 
pressure of politics, the changing attitudes 
of the executive department, and, of course, 
bureaucratic action. Prior to rate changes 
or even the termination of service, the cus- 
tomer need not be consulted, even hearings 
need not be held. In planning a business 
venture, not only the cost of the service— 
which is, of course, important—but even the 
actual continuation of the service is fre- 
quently unknown. With statehood, the 
Federal Communications Commission would 
have a powerful voice in these affairs, and 
the new State could, and would, institute 
regulations adequate to assure constant and 
reasonable service. 

Fifth, business best flourishes when the 
community in which it is located prospers. 
Communities, in order to thrive and develop, 
must control their land and resources. To- 
day, Alaska controls less than 1 percent of its 
own land, and so long as this deplorable 
situation exists the Territory can never de- 
velop. Just as the Territory remains re- 
strained from its potential growth, so are the 
industries located within it stifled from full 
development. It is indeed amazing that, 
though Alaska has no control or ownership 
over 99 percent of its taxable or revenue- 
producing land, the Territory has been able 
to finance schools, construct and maintain 
roads, and operate its government as well as 
it has. With the passage of H. R. 7999, 
Alaska will gain possession of about 50 per- 
cent of its own land; the agencies governing 
it will be located in Alaska; development can 
be locally planned. This condition will tre- 
mendously benefit the new State. 

The added revenues from the newly ac- 
quired properties will go far toward under- 
writing the costs of the public projects re- 
quired to create decent living conditions for 
the growing population—a most important 
requirement of industry and business. 

Sixth, continuity is imperative to sound 
business. Long-term financing must be 
premised on long-range planning. Business 
always contemplates the possibility of shifts 
and changes—but not changes in the basic 
form of government. Under present circum- 
stances business must hazard a year-by-year 
operation—never being certain whether the 
next year will see the continuation of Terri- 
torial government or introduce State govern- 
ment, This does not meet the requirements 
of good business conduct. 

Furthermore, the larger lending institu- 
tions do not understand Territorial govern- 
ment and are therefore reluctant to enter an 
area governed—or ungoverned—in this pe- 
culiar manner. They are unwilling to as- 
sume the heavy expense of conducting their 
business subject to constant reviews from 
Washington, D.C. As a consequence, there 
is limited investment capital, which, in turn, 
results in a distressingly high cost of money. 

With statehood, an end will be brought to 
the unknown conditions of Territorial gov- 
ernment, and business and industry will be 
able and anxious to open the new markets 
and develop the new State. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. GIRARD DAVIDSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like briefly 
to state my views in support of the ad- 
mission of Alaska to our Union as its 
49th State. This is an opportunity to 
reaffirm our principles; now is the time 
to act on them. 

I have had the pleasure of serving 
either in the House of Representatives 
or in the Senate since 1939, and I have 
always supported vigorously resolutions 
and bills for the admission of Alaska as 
a State into the Union. With each term 
of Congress, I have been more strongly 
convinced than I was before that it is 
our duty and our obligation, and that 
it would be a good thing for the United 
States, to take this action. 

During the time I have had an op- 
portunity of serving in Congress, I have 
served with two delegates from Alaska. 
One of the impressive facts about the 
effort for statehood which should con- 
vince us that the new State would take 
its full share of the responsibilities of a 
State of the Union is the type of repre- 
sentation Alaska has sent to the House 
of Representatives, and the delegates 
who have been elected, under the Ten- 
nessee plan, to be Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Alaska. 

For many years Anthony Diamond 
was a delegate from the Territory of 
Alaska. Mr. Diamond was well edu- 
cated and a highly qualified and capable 
Delegate. He had a great understanding 
not only of the problems of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, but those of the Nation 
and of the world. 

Since 1945 E. L. BARTLETT has been 
the Delegate from Alaska, and he is Del- 
egate at the present time. Mr. BARTLETT 
is highly respected as a person, and his 
public service is appreciated by all 
Members of Congress, whether in the 
House or in the Senate. 

The men I have mentioned are typi- 
cal of the type of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives we can expect to come from 
the new State of Alaska. 

The Senators-elect from Alaska are 
Ernest Gruening, who, as we all know, 
has served as Governor of Alaska, and 
who is a very capable person, and Wil- 
liam E. Egan, who was a member of the 
legislature, a participant and member 
of the Alaska Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and a man of fine ability. 

The Representative-elect is Ralph J. 
Rivers, who was the attorney general 
of Alaska, and a member of the consti- 
tutional convention. 

Then, too, I have known many mem- 
bers of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska. I have known many of the 
officials of some of the cities of Alaska. 
I have known officers of the Territorial 
government of Alaska. They are men 
and women of ability. They have per- 
formed their governmental duties well. 
They are dedicated to our democratic 
system. They have provided honest 
government. They have given thought- 
ful consideration to the issues coming 
-before the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

So we know Alaska will send out- 
standing representatives to the Con- 
gress, both as Members of the House 
and of the Senate. These representa- 
tives will take their jobs seriously and 
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perform well their legislative and exec- 
utive duties for the new State. 

To me, Mr. President, this is an op- 
portunity to reaffirm our principles. 
Now is the time to act. 

As outlined in the reports of both the 
House and Senate, the traditional re- 
quirements for statehood throughout our 
history have been as follows: 

First. That the inhabitants of the 
proposed new State are imbued with and 
are sympathetic toward the principles of 
democracy as exemplified in the Ameri- 
can form of government; 

Second. That a majority of the elec- 
torate desire statehood; and 

Third. That the proposed new State 
has sufficient population and resources 
to support State government and to pro- 
vide its share of the cost of the Federal 
Government. 

Compelling evidence asserts Alaska’s 
fulfillment of all of these requirements. 
The committees are convinced, the 
House of Representatives is convinced, 
and the Nation is convinced that state- 
hood for Alaska will promote the best 
interests of both that Territory and the 
Nation, 

Alaska has been a part of this country 
for 91 years. In the course of these 
years, Seward’s Folly has become a 
dynamic and promising land, constitut- 
ing one of America’s best investments 
in the future. And the experiment of 
statehood has never failed. Twenty-nine 
States have been admitted to statehood 
from a Territorial status, often in the 
face of major obstacles and difficulties, 
which, as with Alaska, often included 
repeated Congressional refusals to pass 
enabling legislation. 

This was the case in the admission of 
my own State of Tennessee which es- 
tablished a precedent in 1796—the Ten- 
nessee plan. In that year, two Sena- 
tors-elect from the Territory of Tennes- 
see personally presented their petition 
for the admittance of Tennessee into the 
Union and they were successful, as were 
the several other States which followed 
this procedure. 

The Tennessee plan originated with 
my State. Tennessee is typical of the 
generally progressive attitude of most 
States of the Union in connection with 
the question of Alaska statehood. I have 
never seen such a unanimity of support 
by the leading daily and weekly news- 
papers on any particular issue as exists 
in favor of statehood for Alaska, as ex- 
pressed by the editorials from news- 
papers of my State. 

Yesterday, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, beginning at page 12028, I placed in 
the Record a number of such editorials 
from leading newspapers in Memphis, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and 
quite a number of other cities, in favor 
of statehood for Alaska. 

A few days ago I read in Time maga- 
zine that there is a legend in Tennessee 
that in Nashville, our capital, the two 
newspapers there seldom agree upon 
anything. Those two newspapers are 
the Nashville Tennessean and the Nash- 
ville Banner. The story is to the effect 
that the only thing they ever agreed 
upon was the time of day. However, 
the time came when they got into an 
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argument as to whether Nashville should 
be on eastern time or central time. One 
newspaper took one side and the other 
took the other side. So they had fallen 
out even with respect to the time of day. 

Both newspapers state their positions 
well. It so happens that I usually agree 
with the Nashville Tennessean, which I 
think is one of the great newspapers of 
the United States. It is a liberal, pro- 
gressive newspaper. 

However, in the case of Alaska state- 
hood, unlike the issue of the time of day 
or other issues upon which the two news- 
papers disagreed, both newspapers in the 
State capital are strongly in favor of 
statehood for Alaska, and have editorial- 
ized on the subject very frequently. 

Today my attention was called to a 
thoughtful editorial in another Tennes- 
See newspaper, the Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle of June 17, which points out 
all the reasons for granting statehood, 
and answers an argument which we fre- 
quently hear, to the effect that the trou- 
ble with Alaska is that it is not con- 
tiguous to the other States of the Union. 
This editorial points out that when Cali- 
fornia was admitted into the Union in 
1850, it lay 650 miles from the nearest 
other State, which was Texas. There 
was no State between the two. 

In this case, we know that Alsaka can 
be reached by air or by sea, and that be- 
tween Alaska and the States of the 
Union there is a friendly bond and the 
best of relations, which will always con- 
tinue. 

In 1955 a proposed State constitution 
was drafted by an Alaskan conyention, 
and subsequently approved by a better 
than 2 to 1 majority of the Alaskan elec- 
torate. At the same election in April 
1956, the voters of Alaska also chose 2 
outstanding men for Senators and 1 
representative-elect to petition for rec- 
ognition, as did the 2 men from Ten- 
nessee in 1796. Mr. President, I urge 
this body to likewise heed their pleas 
for the admission of their Territory. 

History has proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt that statehood will be bene- 
ficial to Alaska. In every case, local re- 
sponsibility has stimulated progress, and 
the Nation also stands to reap benefits 
from Alaska’s growth. The legal and 
moral grounds for Alaska’s admission 
are clear. And we have received ample 
evidence that statehood would be sound 
for many practical reasons as well. 
Statehood would give support to Ameri- 
can foreign policy, and strengthen the 
position of the United States in world 
affairs, giving greater strength to our 
overall defense. Statehood would give 
new stimulus to enterprise and private 
capital to make Alaska a strong segment 
of America’s future economy. The re- 
sources of that Territory, still largely la- 
tent, should be developed more rapidly 
with statehood, promoting not only the 
welfare and growth of the Territory, but 
also strengthening the security of the 
Nation. Statehood will grant to the peo- 
ple of Alaska the right to send repre- 
sentatives to Congress, in accordance 
with our traditional ideas of local self- 
government. Alaska pays all Federal 
taxes, obeys all Federal laws, sends its 
citizens to defend the Nation, and it de- 
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serves to vote in the Federal Government 
which makes its laws. Alaska needs 
statehood, and the Nation will benefit 
from her admission. I think it would 
create a new interest and a new enthu- 
siasm in the United States to have this 
large and promising frontier to develop. 

By the terms of the treaty by which 
Alaska was acquired, we pledged its in- 
habitants the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States. Statehood is the only logical ful- 
fillment of that pledge. The statehood 
principle has been the basis for the 
building of our Nation, and by reaffirm- 
ing it now, we shall not only strengthen 
our country, but also affirm to the peo- 
ple of Alaska, and indeed the world, that 
we have not forgotten our traditions— 
that the extension of liberty is still our 
goal. 

In our party platforms we have 
pledged ourselves to grant statehood to 
Alaska, and the American people have 
registered their overwhelming approval 
of it. I think the party platforms of 
our political parties deserve to be im- 
plemented by the enthusiastic support of 
the pending bill. 

More information has been assembled 
regarding Alaska than in the case of any 
Territory which has been admitted to 
the Union. The study of every facet 
of the effect of Alaska’s statehood must 
lead one to conclude that this Territory 
is ready, willing, and able to support 
statehood. In the interest of the peo- 
ple of both Alaska and the Nation as 
a whole, I urge that this bill be passed. 
Alaska has proved its right to join the 
Union. Its inhabitants have met every 
reasonable test, and we cannot continue 
to deny them the rights of full citizen- 
ship. We must keep faith with them, 
and in so doing we shall dramatically 
provide the world with an illustration 
that the dynamics of true democracy in 
America have present and practical 
meaning. 

Mr. President, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Alaska, although not 
so frequently as the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cmurcs], who has done such out- 
standing work in advocacy of the bill on 
the floor of the Senate, or the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], who pre- 
ceded me in speaking on the floor today. 
However, I did spend some time in 
Alaska a number of yearsago. I did not 
visit all parts of Alaska, because that 
would take a considerable length of time. 
I was impressed with the eagerness and 
the fresh outlook of the people, and the 
stability of the citizens there. I was 
most impressed, as has been everyone 
who has visited Alaska, with the una- 
nimity of the burning desire of the peo- 
ple of Alaska to play their full part in 
the progress and future greatness of our 
American Republic. 

Mr. President, statehood for Alaska 
will be good for the Senate. It will be 
good for the United States. It will be 
good for the Free World, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point the editorial from the Clarks- 
ville Leaf-Chronicle, to which I referred 


earlier in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORTY-NINER 

~ First in over 45 years would be the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a State of the Union, 
for which the Senate seems likely to vote, 
and soon. The House voted for it on May 26 
by 208 to 166, with certain conditions to be 
accepted by a referendum in November. So 
it will be 1959, probably, before Alaska actu- 
ally comes in, 

This would be 47 years since New Mexico 
and Arizona became the 47th and 48th 
States, respectively, away back in 1912. It 
would be by far the longest time between 
admissions. The longest previous interval 
was 15 years, between Missouri (24th State) 
in 1821 and Arkansas (25th) in 1886. 

This would not be the first time a State 
was admitted without being contiguous to 
another State. When California got state- 
hood in 1850, for instance, it lay 650 miles 
from the nearest other State, Texas. But 
the area that stretched in between belonged 
to the United States—this would be the first 
time a State was admitted without touching 
on other United States territory. 

The estimated (1957) civilian population 
of Alaska is 165,000. Seven of the 17 States 
admitted in the last 100 years had fewer 
than 165,000 inhabitants at the time, Of 
course, the total population was much lower 
then than now, but eyen on a proportionate 
basis the population of Alaska today is about 
the same as that of Wyoming when admitted 
in 1890 and much higher than that of 
Nevada when admitted in 1864. 


Mr. CHURCH. I should like to take 
this opportunity to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee for 
the very able address he has delivered to 
the Senate on the issue of Alaskan state- 
hood. He has demonstrated once again 
the foresight and statesmanship which 
have given him the reputation of being 
one of the leading Members of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Idaho very much. There are 
many reasons why I am in favor of 
Statehood for Alaska, but one of the best 
reasons for making a speech on the sub- 
ject in the Senate is to receive the com- 
mendation of so fine a Senator as my 
colleague.from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 


SIX DAYS UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
every day since June 13, I have made a 
brief statement on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with regard to a possible substan- 
tial increase in the price of steel on 
July 1. Some time ago it was reported 
that the United States Steel Corp. and 
other steel companies planned to raise 
the price of steel on July 1. There have 
been some indications to the effect that 
this might not happen; at least, that 
the United States Steel Corp. may not 
take the lead in that regard. 

I hope that will be the case. Other 
Senators have spoken on the subject. I 
dare say that the greatest desire of the 
American people at the present time is 
to stop the rounds of inflation which are 
taking their toll on the savings and in- 
come of tens of millions of American 
people, and which have caused unem- 
ployment and will set us on a disastrous 
course if they continue, 
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There is a tremendous interest, not 
only in Congress but also all over the 
United States, in trying to hold the line 
and to stop inflation. The one big thing 
which will cause inflation to have 
another great spurt, destructive of our 
economy, is an increase in the price of 
steel. Leaders of the steel industry and 
leaders of labor recognize that fact. 
Certainly this is a time for statesman- 
ship and reasonableness on the part of 
both sides. 

Yesterday the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported that the Consumer Price 
Index had risen again in May to a new 
alltime high. The index now stands at 
a level of 123.6, which is some 3.5 per- 
cent above the level of only 12 months 
ago. In the 8 years since June 1950, 
just before the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, the cost of living has risen no 
less than 21 percent. Most of this in- 
crease has, of course, occurred during the 
years in which the present administra- 
tion has been in office. 

According to press accounts, admin- 
istration spokesmen would have con- 
sumers take comfort in the fact that this 
latest increase was not due to higher 
prices of foods. In past months the same 
spokesmen have been discounting the 
importance of price increases in adminis- 
tered price industries on the grounds that 
most of the increase in the cost of living 
was due to higher food prices. In my 
statement on the Senate floor on June 17 
I described the way in which higher 
prices for steel contribute to higher 
food prices by raising the costs of farm- 
ing, processing, distribution, transporta- 
tion, retailing—in fact, everywhere 
along the line between the farmer and 
the housewife. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania, who has 
pointed out on the floor of the Senate 
that a real catastrophe would come to 
the American people and to our economy 
if there should be an increase in the 


price of steel. I proudly yield to him. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank my colleague 
from Tennessee. I wonder if he will 
agree with me that there is evidence in 
our economy that we are about to see an 
end to the constant monthly increases in 
the cost of living, because the last few 
months have indicated a tapering off of 
the increase, and that if we do not have 
another round of price increases, par- 
ticularly in manufactured products, we 
may be able to stabilize the price level 
where it is now. My question is, whether 
there would not be set off another in- 
fiationary force if the President should 
be unable to persuade the steel manu- 
facturers to refrain from an increase 
in the price of steel at the end of this 
month. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is absolutely correct. I 
thank him very much for bringing out 
that point. Many of our leading econ- 
omists and students of the subject feel— 
and there is factual evidence to support 
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their view—that, while there was a 
slight increase in the cost of living in the 
month of May, there is about to be a 
leveling off, and we may be able to hold 
the line; but, as matters stand now, if 
there should be a $5 or $6 a ton increase 
in the price of steel there would be set 
off another spiral of inflation, which 
would probably require some readjust- 
ments all the way around. 

It is felt that there would be nothing 
more disastrous to our economy, or that 
would set back the little progress we 
have made in coming out of the reces- 
sion, than another spiral of inflation. 
It would mean more unemployment, 
fewer sales, and fewer goods bought. It 
would also mean greater hardship for 
people with fixed incomes. The effect of 
@ price increase in steel on July 1 is too 
horrible to contemplate. 

Mr. CLARK. There are only 5 or 6 
more days in which the President can 
take the strong executive action which 
the Senator from Tennessee and I be- 
lieve would be most helpful in prevent- 
ing such a real catastrophe from taking 
place. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The power of persuasion of the 
President is great. The power of public 
opinion, if the President asks the lead- 
ers of industry and labor to do some- 
thing in the interest of the Nation, is 
very substantial. There are only 6 days 
left for the President to take strong and 
affirmative leadership, as expressed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, to get 
the leaders of both sides together in 
the greater interest of the country. 
There are only 6 days left in which to 
do that. 

Now that overall food prices have for 
a change remained stable, to what ar- 
guments will the administration spokes- 
men now turn in their efforts to exon- 
erate the Nation’s basic industries as 
contributors to higher living costs? 

It appears that the May increase was 
due principally to increased hospitaliza- 
tion insurance premiums and the ending 
of local gasoline price wars. It may be 
anticipated that administration spokes- 
men will point out, if they have not al- 
ready done so, that neither of these 
areas is itself an administered price in- 
dustry. But let us examine the matter 
more closely. Why have hospitalization 
costs risen? They have gone up for one 
reason, among others, because of the 
increased cost of equipment, much of 
which, as everyone who has visited a 
hospital knows, is made of stainless steel. 
It would be absurd, of course, to attrib- 
ute all the rise in hospital equipment 
costs to the increase in the price of steel; 
it would be equally absurd, however, to 
ignore it completely as a contributing 
cost factor. 

The cost of living in May also rose be- 
cause of the higher prices for gasoline 
which, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, stemmed from “termination 
of price wars in several cities.” Gasoline 
price wars generally stem from weak- 
nesses in the petroleum price structure. 
Following last year’s price increase in 
petroleum at the time of the Suez crisis, 
the big oil companies have engaged in 
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heroic and farflung measures to stabi- 
lize the petroleum price structure at the 
newer and higher level. - Extraordinary 
curtailments have been made in both do- 
mestic production and in imports. It 
should not come as a matter of surprise 
that as a result of these measures con- 
sumers are now having to pay higher 
prices for gasoline. 

In its issue of June 23, the Wall Street 
Journal presented an interesting ex- 
ample of how an increase in the price 
of a basic product such as steel or pe- 
troleum tends to pyramid before it 
reaches the ultimate buyer. I quote an 
example cited in the article: 

A “tractor maker explains how last 
year’s 4 percent increase in the price of 
steel affected one model in his line. Im- 
mediately after the steel hike, prices of 
stampings from a supplier went up 4 
percent, too. Forging shops raised 
prices. Machine shops passed along the 
increase. Components such as wheels, 
hydraulic systems, and axles arrived 
with higher price tags. Where costs of 
that tractor totaled $1,800 on July 1, 
several months later they were $1,875.” 

If to this there is added the customary 
23 percent markup for farm machinery 
dealers, the total increase would have 
been from $2,338 to $2,435. In short, 
as a result of the chain of increases set 
off by a $6 a ton increase in the price of 
steel, the farmer would be paying $97 
more for the same tractor in 1958 than 
in 1957. 

In this article, the Wall Street Journal 
notes the argument made by United 
States Steel Corporation that higher 
prices of steel have a negligible effect on 
the prices paid by ultimate buyers. On 
the basis of a survey of metal-using firms 
which it had conducted, the Journal con- 
cludes that few steel users agree with 
the inconsequential effects of price rises 
for the metal, however. 

Mr. President, if President Eisenhower 
is to act in order to prevent a steel price 
increase from taking place on July 1, 
there remain only 6 more days. Actually, 
there are some signs, as the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] pointed out 
last week, that the steel companies may 
have changed their thinking in recent 
days and may not actually go through 
at this time with the increase which had 
been accepted as a foregone conclusion 
as recently as a week ago in the trade 
and financial press. I note that the 
Journal of Commerce for today, June 25, 
contains an interesting story to this ef- 
fect. According to the story, one impor- 
tant reason for the delay in raising prices 
is that it will also put the industry 
critics in Congress on the defensive, 
temporarily at least. I do not quite un- 
derstand how a decision by the industry 
to follow a course of action which many 
of us have been urging upon it every day 
since June 13 would put me on the de- 
fensive, But if the steel industry were 
to serve the public interest by holding 
off its price increase, I would be glad to 
be considered in any conceivable posi- 
tion, defensive or otherwise. 

If the steel companies will hold the 
price line I am sure that many of us who 
have been talking about the matter will 
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not only be willing to go on the defensive, 
but also to pay high tribute to the com- 
panies and to their managements for 
their cooperation in averting another 
disastrous round of inflation. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to under- 
stand what may be taking place at this 
point in the steel industry. There may 
be some indications that at this time the 
United States Steel Corp. does not want 
to be the leader in what will be done. 
Customarily, when United States Steel 
raises its prices, it takes the lead, and 
others follow suit. Most of the corre- 
spondence I have had and most of the 
correspondence others have had has been 
directed at the leader, the United States 
Steel Corp., in the hope that it would 
take the leadership in holding down the 
steel prices. 

If United States Steel will not raise its 
prices, but will hold the present ones, it 
will deserve a great deal of credit, as will 
the chairman of its board, Mr. Roger 
Blough. If United States Steel will hold 
its prices and will hold the line, and if 
Bethlehem Steel will hold its prices, then 
if some of the other steel companies raise 
their prices, even temporarily, perhaps 
they will soon have to lower them again. 

But, on the other hand, if United 
States Steel and other steel companies 
want to raise their prices, but are merely 
trying to get someone else to take the 
lead, then their action is just as bad as 
if they had taken the lead themselves. 

Mr, President, the arguments in regard 
to trying to prevent ruinous inflation and 
to protect the country and protect the 
consumers, which we have been making 
to United States Steel, apply equally well 
to all the other steel companies. I hope 
they will act in the public interest. 

We know that the President wants to 
stop the existing inflation. I hope he 
will exert his great influence in that di- 
rection, just as the influence of other 
Presidents has been exerted in years past, 
even before the existence of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

But, Mr. President, the time in which 
to do something about this matter is rap- 
idly running out; only 6 days remain be- 
fore July 1. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL ETHICAL 
STANDARDS LEGISLATION 

During the delivery of Mr. Kerauver’s 
remarks: 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK, I thank my friend from 
Tennessee for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, this morning the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald published 
on its editorial page an editorial entitled 
“Mote and Beam” which deals with a 
speech made yesterday on the floor of 
the Senate by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morz AND BEAM 

There is at least one dividend from the 
Sherman Adams affair. It is causing a great 
deal of soul searching on the part of other 
officials and legislators in regard to the ac- 
ceptance of gifts and the doing of favors. 
Senator NEUBERGER has recently delivered 
two speeches in the Senate in an effort to 
stir the consciences of legislators who accept 
large campaign contributions and then feel 
obligated to the donors when legislation in 
which they are interested comes up for 
enactment. Senator Case has renewed his 
suggestion of a Congressional pool that 
would receive and distribute gifts made to 
Members of Congress. 

The fact is that gift taking is an estab- 
lished custom in our political system. Some 
of these gifts can be disregarded because 
they are of little intrinsic value. But an 
enormous number are of sufficient value to 
sway the judgment of ordinary men. Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER asks: “Is Sherman Adams 
any more indebted to Mr. Goldfine for gifts 
than a man who sits in the Senate or in a 
governor’s chair is indebted to those who 
collected $100,000 from big business or from 
trade-union political-education funds to pay 
for his campaign expenses? Is Sherman 
Adams, with his $2,400 rug and $700 vicuna 
cloth coat more obligated to render un- 
ethical favors than is a Member of Congress 
who is dependent every few years on 20 
times that amount from bankers, natural- 
gas and private-utility owners, and distillery 
executives to finance his billboards and radio 
and TV shows? What is the difference be- 
tween one gift and another?” 

Senator NEUBERGER had previously renewed 
his plea for what he calls a Federal Ethical 
Standards Act. He has introduced a bill of 
this sort designed to extend to legislators 
the conflict-of-interest laws which now ap- 
ply only to executive officials. Certainly 
there is much merit in his contention that 
the legislator who accepts a fat fee for mak- 
ing a speech may be just as vulnerable to 
favoritism in his official actions as are gift- 
taking executives. 

These observations do not diminish the 
seriousness of Mr. Adams’ error of judgment 
in accepting gifts from a friend and asking 
favors for him from an independent Gov- 
ernment agency. But they do help to place 
the general problem in its proper perspec- 
tive. The Neuberger proposals to extend the 
conflict-of-interest laws to Congressmen and 
to publicize their sources of outside income 
will be about as popular on Capitol Hill as 
frost in July. But Congress cannot reason- 
ably hold to a double standard. The healthy 
interest it has aroused in the mote within 
Sherman Adams’ eye is certain to provoke 
a@ still larger interest in the beam in its 
own eye. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial and 
the brief comments I am about to make 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcHinthechair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and state my 
own strong support of the position taken 
by the junior Senator from Oregon with 
respect to the desirability of having a 
conflict-of-interest statute passed which 
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would be binding upon Members of Con- 
gress as well as members of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Furthermore, I support the efforts of 
the junior Senator from Oregon to ob- 
tain a more realistic law having to do 
with campaign contributions. I regret 
very much that other Members of this 
body do not share our views, and that the 
Senator from Oregon has been under 
some criticism because of an alleged in- 
consistency between his views and the 
position that campaign contributions 
are in a different category from gifts such 
as Mr. Sherman Adams accepted and 
such as I suspect many Members of both 
bodies of Congress have from time to 
time accepted without making a dis- 
closure. 

I am sure my friend from Oregon is 
keenly aware of the difference between 
campaign contributions and gifts. I do 
not think the Senator from Oregon ever 
fell into the error of assimilating those 
two things as identical. 

Mr. President, the editorial points up 
a message which I hope our colleagues 
will take to heart, so that the proposed 
legislation sponsored by the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon may become law in the 
near future. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his very generous, characteristically 
kind, and effective remarks. 

Of course I know there is a distinc- 
tion between campaign contributions 
and gifts. However, I firmly believe the 
great American President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, was right when he said, half 
a century ago, that huge campaign con- 
tributions and such donations in Ameri- 
can politics did have a potentially sin- 
ister impact, and that we should try to 
bring about legislation to eliminate 
them. I stand by that statement. 

I hope eventually—perhaps in the 
long distant vistas of time the Senator 
from Pennsylvania mentioned yester- 
day—we shall accomplish that goal. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Tennessee for his courtesy in yielding 
to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me un- 
der the same unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Ore- 
gon that I made a proposal in a speech 
Monday night in New York for the draft- 
ing of a code of ethics both for legislators 
and for Federal officials. The reason I 
did so was that I had the honor to in- 
augurate the administration of such a 
code in the State of New York when I 
first became attorney general. 

I invite that to the attention of Sena- 
tors because, after analyzing the bill of 
the Senator from Oregon, I agree with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that it 
poses for us a problem in the dimensions 
it should have. I found the bill concen- 
trated rather heavily upon the criminal 
provisions of the statutes. I think it may 
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very well be that a contribution can be 
made to all of our thinking through 
some reference to the experience we have 
had in New York with the code of ethics 
since 1954. I mention that because I 
hope very much I shall have the inter- 
ested attention of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Ore- 
gon, since the Senator from Oregon has 
taken such an estimable lead in this 
matter, when we come to thresh out ex- 
actly what we ought to do. 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. I know any such 
constructive proposal the Senator from 
New York has made will be of great as- 
sistance in the effort to develop some 
kind of code of conduct, behavior, and 
ethics which will be of assistance at all 


‘levels of government. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 


REGULATORY POLICIES—WISE 
AND OTHERWISE 


During the delivery of Mr. KErauver’s 
remarks, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee may yield to me with the 
understanding that he will not lose his 
right to the floor and with the further 
understanding that my remarks shall be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ala- 
bama? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Alabama, with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
causes of our precarious economic situ- 
ation are, I fear, multiple. We are reap- 
ing the fruits of mistakes of commission 
and omission in many fields. Of partic- 
ular concern at this time are those eco- 
nomic areas where the Government has 
played an important role in shaping our 
economic course, where the regulatory 
agencies have by their policies and deci- 
sions—wise and otherwise—had a clear 
impact on the economy. 

In this regard I am particularly inter- 
ested in the field of civil aviation. In 
this field we can see clearly and pinpoint 
certain basic factors and patterns which 
May serve us well in studying other, 
even broader areas of the economy. In- 
volved also are the issues of small busi- 
ness, of monopoly versus free competi- 
tive enterprise, of public interest in a 
quasi-utility field and the role of the 
regulatory body. Finally, certain recent 
indications within the regulatory agency, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, prompt the 
hope that there may be a growing aware- 
ness by the Board of the need to reexam-~ 
ine some of its doctrines of the past. 

In 1951, as chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, I 
filed with the Senate the unanimous re- 
port of that committee, pointing out the 
need for a liberal policy in admitting 
new competition to the passenger mar- 
ket in aviation. This was the battle for 
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“the right of entry” of the large irregu- 
lar, or so-called nonscheduled air car- 
riers opposed by the certificated subsi- 
dized carriers supported by the CAB 
majority. Our position was reiterated 
and carried forward by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. THYE], when he assumed chair- 
manship of the committee in 1953. 

As the evidence, the expert testimony, 
and the economic data mounted before 
our committee it became ever clearer 
that competition was the oxygen of the 
new air transport industry and that this 
oxygen was being shut off by monopoly 
practices fostered by both the major air 
carriers and the CAB itself. 

We were disturbed by the fact that 
this infant industry, which had grown 
40 times in dollar volume since the pas- 
sage of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
had witnessed a contracting of the num- 
ber of carriers authorized to serve the 
trunk routes where the public demanded 
air service. From 18 original grand- 
father carriers in 1938 the number has 
been reduced by mergers and consoli- 
dations to 12, while gross business had 
grown 4,000 percent in 12 years. Al- 
though there had been over 100 appli- 
cations for certification by the smaller 
air carriers, not one had been granted. 
What worried our committee as much as 
the growing monopoly of the sky by a 
few companies was the apparent ap- 
proval of and acquiescence in this situ- 
ation by the CAB. We feared that 
America might well be on its way to 
having a single airline—on the Euro- 
pean pattern, with the result ultimately 
of a nationalized civil aviation industry. 

As each of the new, veteran-owned 
postwar independent carriers grew and 
flourished in the new coach market 
which they pioneered, it was systemati- 
cally grounded by CAB edict. The 
carriers were charged with violations of 
special regulations devised, as our com- 
mittee reyealed, as a checkrein on their 
existence. These economic regulations 
were so ingenious that compliance was 
economically infeasible, and defiance 
legally impossible. Our committee re- 
peatedly warned that this CAB policy of 
strangulation by regulation would ulti- 
mately have dire consequences. We felt 
that the industry, the traveling public, 
and the Government would ultimately 
pay dearly for the restrictive policies 
which had become CAB doctrine. The 
courts could not go into the economic 
doctrines, but merely the procedural 
questions—and here they found the CAB 
had used a clean knife. 

When the oldest and strongest of the 
large irregular carriers, Trans Ameri- 
can Airlines, was grounded on June 6, 
1957, after an extended battle with the 
Board and in the courts—manifestly 
guilty in the words of the CAB of flying 
“too frequently and too regularly"—it 
was not hard to calculate the chain re- 
action which would ensue. 

First, all competition and threat of 
competition is eliminated. The sky was 
closed to those carriers which had been 
acting as the competitive spur; carriers 
which operated without any subsidy or 
mail pay and could provide an authentic 
yardstick of costs were eliminated. 
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Second, sealed off from competition, 
the big airlines’ demand for a fare in- 
crease was the classic next step. We are 
now in this phase, with certain members 
of the banking community, certain news- 
papers, and the tireless public-relations 
departments of the large airlines clamor- 
ing for a fare increase. 

Third, as fares go up, public utiliza- 
tion will go down. Newly won air pas- 
sengers, attracted by genuine economy 
of time and money, will revert to sur- 
face transportation, and in many in- 
stances there will be less travel. Thus 
the air carriers will soon be faced with 
a shrinking passenger market of their 
own making at the very time when they 
have bigger aircraft, more expensive 
aircraft, and more aircraft than ever 
before. 

Fourth, the carriers, confronted by a 
dizzy spiral of mounting deficits and 
declining revenues, will turn to the 
Treasury for subsidy, pleading, no 
doubt, that their new plush jets are a 
national defense asset. One major 
carrier has already petitioned for sub- 
sidy and there are preliminary murmurs 
throughout the industry. 

There, in four steps, we have the trail 
from profit to subsidy. I submit, Mr. 
President, that the civil aviation indus- 
try is on its way to creating its own 
manmade depression, quite apart from 
and independent of the general eco- 
nomic recession. The role of the CAB 
may well be decisive in holding the in- 
dustry to a sensible approach, and in 
protecting the aviation companies from 
their own doctrine of scarcity. 

For this reason, Mr. President, those 
of us who have long favored lower fares 
as the means to a solvent private air 
transportation industry regretted the 
way the CAB majority recently acqui- 
esced to the clamor of the air carriers 

and approved an interim across-the- 
board 6.6 percent fare increase for the 
certificated airlines. One is constrained 
to remark, judging by the mounting 
frenzy and fury of the carriers while the 
Board was deliberating its decision, that 
the Board majority may have acted re- 
luctantly and without total conviction 
in this step. The pressure was terrific. 

It is heartening and refreshing, there- 
fore, to read the dissenting opinion of 
CAB Member G. Joseph Minetti, which 
has just been published. I have read 
few more profound and perceptive anal- 
yses of the airline fare situation. One 
must hark back to the tenure of former 
CAB Member Joseph P., Adams to recall 
a CAB dissent which argues so cogently 
for the public interest and the future of 
air travel. 

We have noted the barrage of words 
from the certificated airline industry 
attempting to prove the need for higher 
fares. We are told that the jets will 
cost money. Of course they will cost 
money. But they will also make money, 
and they should be financed through 
normal corporate channels and not by a 
levy on today’s passengers. 

Why are airline profits down, aside 
from the causes associated with the 
current recession? The industry says 
fares are too low. But few aside from 
Mr. Minetti have questioned manage- 
ment efficiency. There is no hint, aside 
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from Mr. Minetti’s dissent, that the big 

airlines may have overexpanded, both 

in equipment and scheduling, to the 
point that their service is no longer ad- 
justed to demand. 

It is significant that although the 
total traffic of domestic trunklines in- 
creased 11 percent in 1957, the percent- 
age of available ton-miles used—the 
load factor—dropped three points, from 
55.8 percent to 52.8 percent, The in- 
dustry uses this as an argument for 
higher fares. But is it? Why do so 
many airplanes fly virtually empty? Is 
it because fares are too low? The in- 
dustry wants higher fares. Will they 
fill the empty seats? 

Historically, airline fares have been 
trending downward, not upward. Low- 
fare pioneering by the independent air- 
lines helped bring this about. Aircoach 
service, first opposed and then reluc- 
tantly adopted by the big certificated 
lines, brought an end to Federal subsidy 
payments and brought air travel to mil- 
lions of Americans. Today aircoach ac- 
counts for 49 percent of all air travel. 

The increase in coach fares is espe- 
cially disturbing to Mr. Minetti, and to 
me. Coach service is indeed “the goose 
that laid the golden egg,” as Mr. Minetti 
says it is. Seventy-five percent of all 
adult Americans have never flown com- 
mercially. On the threshold of a great 
industry expansion into the jet age, are 
higher fares the proper way to attract 
these people to air travel? 

Moreover, we must not overlook Mr. 
Minetti’s warning that “the tendency to 
price all categories of air transportation 
out of reach of a significant segment of 
the general public may signal a reversal 
of the recent diversion from surface to 
air travel and may contribute the first 
step toward a return to Federal subsidy.” 

At the present time the CAB’s general 
passenger fare investigation is in prog- 
ress. It should be stressed that the 
CAB—a ratemaking body—has never 
had a passenger fare investigation in its 
history. It would seem prudent for the 
Board to defer making any decisions to 
further hike passenger fares, as the large 
carriers would like them to do, until 
such an investigation has been com- 
pleted. I, for one, would strongly favor 
giving the Board a most adequate ap- 
propriation so that it can do justice to 
its responsibility as a ratemaking body, 
and acquit this function without delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Minetti’s historic dissent in the CAB 
fare-increase decision be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, so that 
Members of the Congress may be thor- 
oughly familiar with this issue, for it is 
obvious that the CAB will need strong 
backing if it is to become as firm as Mr. 
Minetti in defending the public interest, 
and protecting the air carriers from 
their own folly. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEPARATE DISSENT, OPINION AND ORDER No, 
E-12203 IN THE TWA INTERIM Fare IN- 
CREASE CASE, DOCKET No. 9288, DATED FEB- 
RUARY 25, 1958 
Member Minetti dissenting: 

I cannot join the majority in concluding 
that, under the ratemaking standards of the 
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act, a need for an interim fare increase has 
been established by the staff analysis and 
other information available to the Board on 
January 24, 1958. No changes in traffic and 
cost conditions of sufficient import have been 
presented to the Board since our opinion and 
denial of petitions for reconsideration in the 

mded passenger fare increase case? 
(hereinafter “6 percent case”) to warrant any 
divergent decision here. I am now, as then, 
of the view that changes in the domestic 
trunkline fare level must await decision in 
the current general passenger fare investiga- 
tion ? (hereinafter “docket 8008”), a proceed- 
ing designed for that very purpose. 

Even assuming that some interim fare in- 
crease is required, the majority's action in 
permitting an increase in coach fares, as 
well as in first class fares, is especially re- 
grettable, for that action threatens to kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg; vis, low 
priced air transportation. Coach service, 
with its low fares, was introduced during 
relatively depressed times and that service, 
more than any other single factor, filled 
empty seats, took the industry off subsidy, 
and made possible the good profits which 
were realized during the past decade. Coach 
customers, obviously sensitive to cost, were 
originally lured from surface transportation 
by coach’s combination of speed and low 
fares. Iam now fearful that the present fare 
increase, aided by the current recession, may 
well cause coach customers, in ever increas- 
ing numbers, to desert the air and to revert 
to their former travel habits. 

Even more alarming than the possibility 
of alienating today’s coach customers is the 
effect of this fare increase on the staggering 
percentage of adult Americans, approxi- 
mately 75 percent, who have never flown 
commercially. On the eve of tremendous 
capacity expansion, air transportation fares 
must appeal to this segment of our popula- 
tion if the aviation industry is to continue 
in sound economic health. The coach fare 
increase granted by the majority, will fur- 
ther separate air transportation from many 
of these potential customers, to whom price 
is a major determinant in selecting a mode 
of travel’ In my opinion, this is a short- 
sighted way of promoting aviation. At a 
time when this industry needs many more 
passengers, and at a time when an economic 
recession has hit this country, the extraction 
of more dollars from today’s air travelers will 
have a dangerously retarding effect on the 
growth of air transportation. 

Perhaps, this risk must be taken. If that 
be so, it should only be taken after a careful 
analysis and a full realization of all possible 
consequences. Whatever may be our decision 
in docket 8008, it must be one reached only 
after a thofough examination of all factors 
and all possible consequences of fare adjust- 
ments. The long or short range need for 
additional revenues, the need for additional 
passengers, the retarding effects which a fare 
increase may have on traffic growth, all of 
these must be carefully weighted before a 
fare increase is granted. We do no service 


1 See majority opinion and order, note 3. 

* Order No. E-11812, Sept. 25, 1957; recon- 
sideration denied, Order No. E-12092, Jan. 8, 
1958. 

2 Docket No. 8008. 

“The Place of Air Travel in the Travel 
Market, John B. Lansing, selected findings 
of 1955 National Travel Market, reported to 
the Travel Research Association, November 
1956; Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan; table 2 of the same source reveals 
that only 30 percent of adult Americans have 
never taken a rail trip. 

®*The average American family income in 
1955 was $4,421. In contrast, the average 
family income of adult commercial air 
travelers in the same year was $10,000; The 
phe ate so Air Travel in the Travel Market, 

able 5, 
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to the industry or to the public to assume 
the answer to any of these issues for interim 
purposes, as the majority has done here. The 
answer must be found in docket 8008. 

I have no idea at this time how these issues 
will be decided in docket 8008. It may well 
be, as Member Gurney has indicated in his 
dissenting opinion, that a greater fare in- 
crease is required; for docket 8008 may re- 
veal that the industry’s financial need is so 
great that traffic retarding effects of a fare 
increase must be risked. On the other hand, 
it may well be determined that the future 
expansion of air transportation lies in lower 
fares. In this respect, we may find that while 
the financial need is great, a fare increase 
would be self-defeating, because of the 
harmful effects it would have on existing and 
potential traffic. Finally, we may conclude 
that some other method of increasing profits 
should be explored, such as the elimination 
of excise taxes on air transportation.® 

These are all possible end results of our 
current fare investigation, none of which 
can be, or has been, properly evaluated at 
this time. Whatever our final judgment may 
be, we must reach it in docket 8008. Because 
I am unwilling to assume answers to the is- 
sues before the Board, and because of my 
analysis of the air transportation cost and 
traffic conditions which have so heavily in- 
fluenced the majority, I cannot agree, on the 
evidence before the Board, that an interim 
fare increase is justified at this time. My 
remarks are neither intended, nor to be con- 
strued, as a disposition or tendency toward 
disposition of issues in docket 8008. My 
opinion in that case will be based on the 
evidence there adduced. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the 6-percent case, decided last fall, this 
Board determined that the reported depres- 
sion in then current airline earnings was not 
indicative of long-term trends. We found, 
accordingly, that traffic and cost conditions 
did not justify an “emergency” fare increase * 
prior to complete evaluation or airline fare 
levels in docket 8008. In so holding, we re- 
affirmed the statutory ratemaking standards 
to which this Board had alluded in dismiss- 
ing its earlier general passenger fare in- 
vestigation, noting particularly the Board’s 
earlier statements that “fare levels should 
not be shifted to meet each swing of the 
pendulum.” 9 

“e * + should earnings fall markedly in 
the future the carriers will be expected to 
absorb such losses without resort to fare or 
mail rate adjustments unless it can be 
demonstrated that such earnings are below 
the level necessary to provide a fair return 
over & reasonably extended period which in- 
cludes the good years as well as the bad.” 19 

Based on these considerations, we con- 
cluded that— 

“We have, therefore, carefully reviewed the 
evidence of record and the contentions of 
the parties in the light of the ratemaking 
standards set forth above and find and con- 
clude upon the basis thereof that a fare 
increase is not justified.” 4 

If we can assume that the Board now holds 
the same views on ratemaking, interim or 
otherwise, that were expressed in the 6-per- 
cent case, we must examine those facts which- 
are now available to us to determine whether 
there have been changes in cost and traffic 
conditions which may be properly evaluated 
as representing long-term trends. 

In the absence of evidence, in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act sense,” and on the 


*H. R. 7125, a bill to that effect, has been 
offered in this session of Congress. 

7 Ibid., p. 40. 

2 Order No. E-7376, May 14, 1953. 

s Ibid., p. 6. 

1 Ibid., p. 10. 

™ Six-percent case, supra, p. 9. 

* Section 7 (c) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act requires that administrative 
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basis of information which has been gath- 
ered as the result of the “continuing surveil- 
lance” * of fare levels which has been main- 
tained by this Board, I see no change in 
traffic growth, unit costs, or other transpor- 
tation condition which justifies a fare in- 
crease at this time. 


TRAFFIC TRENDS AND RELATED MATTERS 

The majority's evaluation of the trunk- 
lines’ long-term economic trends appear 
greatly influenced by what it perceives to 
be a distinct downturn in rate of traffic 
growth, coupled with a concurrent decline in 
general business conditions. 

While I don’t know the full extent to which 
the majority’s forecast has been influenced 
by the current general business recession, I 
will readily agree that generally airline traffic 
and profit behavior are affected by national 
economic patterns. Unquestionably, for ex- 
ample, the decline in general corporate prof- 
its which commenced in 1956 “ roughly par- 
allels the history of this industry over the 
same period, as the majority’s return-on- 
investment table™ discloses at a glance. 
Certainly, too, the general economic decline 
in 1957's fourth quarter is reflected in the 
reduced fourth quarter earnings of the air 
transport industry. But while in the broad 
sense the patterns are related, at least one 
highly significant dissimilarity between air 
transport and general economic trends is 
evident here, viz: standard economic in- 
dices * reflect a regularly increasing decline 
in the general economy, while airline traffic 
has increased, although at an irregular rate, 

For this reason, as well as for others here- 
inafter discussed, I cannot accept the ma- 
jority’s analysis of recent traffic develop- 
ments as representing a consistent down- 
turn in traffic growth. The information 
available to this Board, at the time of is- 
suance of its order denying reconsideration 
in the 6 percent case,” showed a decline in 
percentage of traffic growth for September 
and October over growth in the same months 
for 1956. From an increase of 17.0 percent 
for August, percentages of growth declined 
to 10.4 percent for September, and 7.2 per- 
cent for October. Since the issuance of our 
order, however, and prior to the formulation 
of the majority’s tentative decision here,¥ 
we observed a slight increase in percentage 
of traffic growth to 8.1 percent for November, 
as compared with October’s 7.2 percent 
growth, and, on the basis of preliminary 


orders be supported by and in accordance 
with “reliable probative and substantial evi- 
dence,” standards which have, through Con- 
gressional and judicial interpretation, an 
explicit and well defined meaning. Obvious- 
ly, however, where emergency economic con- 
ditions exist, this Board has an affirmative 
duty, consistent with due process and statu- 
tory requisites, to “fashion the tools” for per- 
forming its statutory functions [cf. Cali- 
fornia v. United States (320 U. S. 577, 584 
(1948)], and need not employ more exact 
but more time-consuming methods of fact- 
finding. I joined in directing an informal, 
continuing assessment of airline earnings 
and consider such an action defensible under 
the circumstances stated to exist. I point 
out, however, that the quality of information 
adduced under such circumstances generally, 
and in this particular instance, falls far short 
of the statutory standard. The information 
must, accordingly, be evaluated in the light 
of its obvious infirmities. 

3 CAB press release of August 8, 1957, an- 
nouncing the Board’s tentative vote in the 6 

nt case. 

u Economic Report of the President, Janu- 
ary 1958, at p. 26. 

35 Majority opinion, p. 5. 

1 Federal Reserve Board Index of Indus- 
trial Production; railroad freight-car load- 


ings. 
27 Order No. E-12092, January 8, 1958. 
138 CAB press release dated January 24, 1958. 
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statistics then available, a substantial 13.5 
percent increase for December 1957 over De- 
cember 1956.% Thus, while we had observed 
a distinct 2-month downward traffic trend 
prior to denial of petitions for reconsidera- 
tion in the 6 percent case, the later informa- 
tion available to us at the time this fare in- 
crease was granted by the majority estab- 
lished an upward trend in traffic growth for 
the last 2 months of 1957, a surprising show- 
ing of resistance to the general economic 
trend. 

While obviously a pair of 2-month trends 
are, by any measure, inconclusive,” the 
essence of our enunciated cyclical ratemaking 
standards is our unwillingness to fix future 
fares on such short-term indicia. As we have 
repeatedly indicated, the long-term averaging 
and evaluation of the peaks and valleys in 
this relatively volatile industry requires 
demonstration, rather than assumption, of 
trends.* No such demonstration was evi- 
dent in the 6-percent case. No such demon- 
stration is evident here. 

Assuming, as does the majority, that the 
current recession will be of fairly long dura- 
tion, the estimate of the existing challenge 
to our economic policies set forth in the 
economic report of the President, January 
1958, at page 53, is noteworthy: 

“There are critical questions here for the 
leadership of business and labor, as well as 
for government. Business concerns must 
reexamine their policies and practices. Price 
increases that are unwarranted by costs or 
that attempt to recapture investment out- 
lays too quickly not only lower the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar but may be self- 
defeating by causing a restriction of markets, 
lower output, underutilization of capacity, 
and a narrowing of the return on capital in- 
vestment.” 

The language points up the growth-dis- 
couraging factors inherent in price increases 
during periods of economic recession. In 
terms of air transportation, a carrier's rev- 
enue requirements depend upon traffic, 
which, in turn, is directly affected by the 
level of fares assessed. The relationship be- 
tween fares and traffic is obviously increased 
in times of increasing consumer price con- 
sciousness and the resultant traffic decreasing 
tendencies must be offset, under sound pric- 
ing policies, by traffic-stimulating methods, 

At least one carrier has recently recog- 
nized the relationship between fares and 
traffic growth. The president of National 
Airlines, Inc., in accepting the Board’s Janu- 
ary 24, 1958, offer to approve specified fare in- 
creases, stated: 

“By no stretch of the imagination can this 
fmcrease be considered a satisfactory solution 


3 Preliminary data furnished by the Air 
Transport Association of America on Janu- 
ary 13, 1958, indicated a 13.5 percent traffic 
increase for December 1957 over December 
1956. Regularly reported statistics not avall- 
able until February 14, 1958, showed a 15 
percent increase for December. It may well 
be argued that a portion of the increase is 
illusory, in terms of real increase, in view of 
the poor prevailing weather in the Northeast 
during much of December 1956. When we 
add to this factor, however, the exceptionally 
poor weather for Florida-bound tourists in 
December 1957, it is clear that December's 
increase is, under any standard, substantial. 

* Analysis of 1955, 1956, and 1957 Septem- 
ber through December traffic in terms of ab- 
solute traffic volume rather than percentage 
of growth establishes that a declining traffic 
volume for the months September, October, 
and November, and a volume increase for 
December are normal. While the September, 
October, and November declines in traffic 
volume were greater in 1957 than in the 2 
preceding years, so also was December’s in- 
crease, 


™ Original general passenger fare investi- 
gation (supra) at p. 10; 6-percent case 
(supra), p. 8. 
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to the problems which the airlines face today. 
The airlines need more traffic in order to 
produce more revenue. An increase in fares, 
at a time when industry load factors are 
declining, is contrary to good business 
judgment.” 

Contrasting another method of increasing 
carrier revenues, he indicated that unlike 
the fare increase, the alternative method 
would not price air transportation out of any 
part of the existing market. 

These concepts appear to have been more 
widely shared in the recent past. On 
August 10, 1953, the statement of Mr. J. D. 
Durand, secretary and assistant general 
counsel, Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, reveals that: 

“The most powerful stimulus to the en- 
largement of the airline fleet would be a con- 
tinuing increase in the volume of air traffic. 
The earnings which such an increase would 
create would, likewise, greatly help the air- 
lines in financing the purchase of the equip- 
ment necessary to keep the fleet a modern 
one. Repeal of the 15-percent tax with the 
resulting 15-percent reduction in the price 
of air transportation, would help tremen- 
dously in generating the volume of traffic 
which the industry needs if it is to meet the 
defense requirements set for it.” 

If further evidence of the relationship be- 
tween fare levels and traffic volume were 
needed, we need only look to “What We Need 
is a Good Three-Cent Airline,” an article by 
American Airlines’ C. R. Smith, published in 
the October 20, 1945 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. There, the author quoted 
many practical, qualified commentators on 
the future of air transportation as agreeing 
that— 

“First, we need an airline fleet so big that 
it constitutes an adequate reserve for na- 
tional air power. Thousands of airliners, not 
hundreds, Second, fares must be cut down 
to the pockethook level of the average citi- 
zen. Volume business will result.” 

Today, far more than in 1953 or in 1945, 
the effect of prices on traffic is a critical 
question facing the Board and the industry. 
Not only is today's rate of equipment addi- 
tion far outstripping actual or anticipated 
rates of traffic growth, but the greatly acceler- 
ated growth of capacity which will com- 
mence with delivery of turbine-powered 
transports will swell the problem to crisis 
proportions, This is the second and major 
aspect of the phase-over to jet aircraft, the 
aspect which has been given little public 
scrutiny. 

The first or jet problem may be great. 
The second problem, that of filling the huge 
number of present and anticipated addi- 
tional seats, is greater. 

Clearly, as indicated earlier herein, the 
segment of the general public which must 
be converted to air transportation is the 
same segment which is most sensitive to 


2 The alternative proposal was elimination 
of the 10-percent passenger transportation 
tax. It is noteworthy that in speaking in 
support of an amendment to H. R. 7125 (a 
bill to make technical changes in the Fed- 
eral excise-tax laws and for other purposes), 
Senator SmMaruzrs, Florida, stated (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, Feb. 24, 1958, p. 2575) : 

“The repeal of the 10-percent excise tax on 
passenger travel would also give widespread 
relief to the depressed economy. Enacted as 
a war emergency tax to discourage travel, 
this punitive tax continues to do just that at 
a time when it should be our policy to pro- 
mote travel and economic recovery. The 
tax works hardships on many different groups 
who can ill afford to pay an extra premium 
for necessary transportation, it increases 
business costs, and it puts another economic 
handicap upon our essential public carriers.” 

# Bureau Counsel Exhibit, BRC-190, Docket 
8008. 
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price increases, The price sensitivity of any 
group, however, is magnified during perlods 
of general economic recession such as these. 
This general sensitivity is readily evident in 
the traffic results for the late 1957 period 
evaluated by the majority. 

Examining these data, we find that the 
percentage of total traffic increase for the 
domestic trunks from the corresponding 
month in the preceding year varied, as here- 
inabove noted, from 10.4 percent and 7.2 
percent to 8.1 percent respectively, for Sep- 
tember, October, and November 1957, while 
the ratio of coach to first class growth in- 
creased at a rate similar to arithmetic pro- 
gression. In September, the 7.1 gain in first- 
class revenue passenger miles compared with 
a 15-percent increase in coach travel, a 
more than 1-to-2 ratio. October’s figures 
revealed a 4 percent increase in first class 
and a 13.6 percent increase in coach, slightly 
over a 1 to 3 ratio. Finally, November's 3.8 
percent first class improvement was offset 
by a 16.2 percent increase in coach, approxi- 
mately a 1-to-4 ratio. 

Obviously, no arithmetically progressive 
ratio between first class and coach travel 
growth can be anticipated over an extended 
period. However, this is at least as accu- 
rate a measure of fourth quarter trends as 
that perceived by the majority. A more 
precise rate of decline could have been 
spelled out by the majority in the un- 
broken rate of decline in first-class traffic 
growth in the base period selected. Thus, 
during September, October, and November, 
domestic trunkline first-class traffic growth 
steadily declined from 7.1 percent, 4.0 per- 
cent to 3.8. Most significantly, during 
November's continued rate of first-class 
traffic growth decline, November's total traffic 
growth improved over October’s, due entirely 
to the substantial coach growth during the 
month. 

Traffic results for calendar year 1957 show 
an extension of the trend to coach travel 
over a broad base. In January 1957, domes- 
tic trunkline first-class and coach traffic 
growth rates were approximately equal, be- 
ing 14.3 percent and 15.5 percent greater, 
respectively, than corresponding traffic in 
the preceding January. By December 1957, 
the first-class coach ratio changed from 1-1 
to 1-2, since first class increased only 10.4 
percent compared with a 22.3 percent coach 
increase, The disproportionate coach growth 
trend in 1957 is even more dramatically 
illustrated by traffic results of “other 
trunks” since March 1957. In that month, 
first class and coach growth bore a 2-1 ratio 
to each other. By December 1957, however, 
first class and coach traffic grew in a 1-3 
ratio, a 6-fold increase in the relationship 
of coach to first-class growth. ` 

These traffic results point clearly to height- 
ened user price resistance. More signifi- 
cantly, however, they indicate that the re- 
sistance may be manifesting Itself through 
diversion from higher to lower priced air- 
line travel, rather than from air to surface 
travel, and this has occurred during periods 
when many markets have been offered ap- 
parently inadequate levels of coach serv- 
ice.* Because of these indications, I deeply 
regret the failure of the carriers and the 


“Other than American, Eastern, TWA, 
and United. 

3s November 1, 1957 schedules for many 
leading markets reveal relatively few day 
coach vis-a-vis first-class flights, as Illus- 
trated by the following examples: 


Segment 


rank 


Boston-New York.....-- 
Detroit-New York. 


eCooanew 


New York-Pittsburg 
Chicag Louis.. 
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majority to restrict the interim fare adjust- 
ments to first-class fare increases, assuming 
that some increase is required at this time. 
It’s true that the maintenance of coach 
fares in status quo would not in itself 
assist In tapping new mass markets unless 
the disparity between air and surface fares 
is reduced by surface fare increases. Such 
an action, however, would avoid loss of 
existing markets and assist in maintaining 
historic rates of traffic growth now, when 
continued growth in this category of air 
travel is so necessary. 

Equally regrettable Is the failure of the 
cariiers or the majority to devise or suggest 
methods for reaching heretofore untapped 
markets. The mutual passenger and car- 
rier benefits to be derived therefrom are 
clear; attractive pricing to the public means 
more passengers and more revenue for the 
carrier. 

COST INCREASES 


This industry, it is true, as any other, has 
been required to pay ever-mounting costs, in 
labor and equipment, since 1938. As in any 
other industry, however, it is the cost of 
producing the salable unit which determines 
its price. In spite of regularly increasing 
labor and equipment costs, air transporta- 
tion’s unit cost norm, the available ton-mile, 
has declined since 1938, due to increased 
volume and the improved efficiency of equip- 
ment and labor.* 

Appendix B to the majority opinion indi- 
cates, however, that during the year ended 
November 30, 1957, the average available ton- 
mile costs of the 12 trunklines rose to 26.71 
cents as compared with 26.36 cents per 
available ton-mile for the year ended June 
30, 1957. While a simple recital of these 
averages appears to indicate that the long 
trend toward lower unit costs has now been 
reversed, the apparent increase stands up 
poorly on examination. The same appendix 
indicates that the available ton-mile costs of 
8 of the 12 carriers were lower in the year 
ended November 30 than they had been for 
the year ended June 30. While 3 of the re- 
maining 4 carriers suffered relatively insig- 
nificant increases, Eastern shows a tre- 
mendous increase in the later period, an in- 
crease of 1.66 cents per available ton-mile. 
It is, of course, difficult, prior to the full 
scrutiny of docket 8008, to isolate the causes 
of Eastern’s reported cost increases. It is 
highly unlikely, however, that the general 
economic factors which affect air transporta- 
tion costs would single out Eastern to the 
relative exclusion of all other trunklines. 
Sound analysis requires, therefore, that 
Eastern’s costs be eliminated from the 
trunkline average for these purposes. Hav- 
ing done so, we find that the average avail- 
able ton-mile costs of the 11 trunklines 
actually declined from 27.49 cents for the 
year ended June 30, 1957, to 27.45 cents for 
the year ended November 30, 1957, a con- 
tinuance of the general, though occasionally 
fluctuating, trend which has been evident 
since 1938. Thus, ironically enough, only 
by including the costs of a carrier which re- 
ported a 10.2 percent return on investment 
for the year ended November 30, 1957, may 
we conclude that there has been any general 
industry increase in available ton-mile costs 
since the close of the record in the 6-per- 
cent case. Certainly if fares had been based 
on Eastern’'s operating results over the years, 
fares would now be lower, not higher, than 
the January 24, 1958 level, 


% Declining unit cost trends are not con- 
fined to the air transportation industry. 
See, for example, Regulation of Public Utili- 
ties in New York State annual report for the 
year 1956, at p. 7: “While there have been 
minor rate adjustments, upward or down- 
ward, for electric service during the year, 
the vast majority of residential consumers in 
the State were paying less per kilowatt-hour 
in 1956 than they paid in 1940.” 
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Even if we look at long-term forecasts, a 
matter which will be considered in docket 
8008, no rising cost trend can be established 
at this time. Significantly, those carriers 
which have submitted 5 year available ton- 
mile cost forecasts project a slight increase 
for 1958 and a declining cost pattern there- 
after. While obviously we cannot now 
reach a judgment on the probable accuracy 
of these forecasts, the predictions clearly 
run counter to the assumption of future 
cost increases made by the majority. 


RATE OF RETURN 

The foregoing discussion has been pre- 
mised on the assumption that the majority 
decision here follows, in every respect, the 
rationale adopted in the 6 percent case and 
in the earlier General Passenger Fare In- 
vestigation.” 

This assumption is unwarranted. A dif- 
ferent and higher rate of return standard 
than that employed in the 6 percent case 
has been used by the majority. In that 
case, we declined to depart from the his- 
torical 8 percent return standard, stating 
that “the record in this proceeding would 
not support the use of any other rate of 
return.” # 

Our factual knowledge of the matter has 
not been improved since that time. We do 
not have, as yet, an adequate basis for de- 
termining the amount of return on invest- 
ment required to stimulate the desirable 
degree of investor confidence. Our “con- 
tinuing surveillance” has failed to produce 
sufficient evidence of the compatibility of 
anticipated aircraft acquisitions with real- 
istic traffic forecasts, particularly as affected 
by proposed fare increases. In short, in 
these and other respects, we had no more 
rate of return evidence before us on the 
date of our decision here than we had in 
the 6 percent case. 

It is true that bureau counsel has intro- 
duced in evidence (exhibit BC-120), in 
docket 8008, a document entitled, “A report 
on a fair and reasonable rate of return for 
domestic trunkline carriers,” on the basis 
of which the Bureau, in that proceeding, 
advocates rates of return of 8.9 percent and 
9.45 percent for the Big Four and the re- 
maining trunkline carriers respectively. 
This, however, is hardly the record sup- 
port considered necessary in the 6 percent 
case. It must be recognized, too, that the 
exhibit was prepared at the height of the 
tight money market. Indisputably, the ac- 
tions recently taken and planned by the 
Federal Reserve Board for the purpose of 
liberalizing credit have had an effect on this 
exhibit as it relates to today’s cost of capi- 
tal. I cannot assume that these prelimi- 
nary indications permit making any defini- 
tive downward adjustment to this capital 
cost study. The inability to make defini- 
tive adjustments at this time, however, in 
no way derogates from the fact that the 
exhibit is necessarily outmoded. We can- 
not, therefore, rely on the exhibit for these 
interim purposes. 

Another reason for applying the standards 
of the 6 percent case exists as well. Prior 
to any real examination of the question, the 
majority has, in practical effect, forever pre- 
cluded a return to the historical 8 percent 
standard, having now accepted the 9.45 per- 
cent and 8.9 percent standards as minimums, 
As a practical matter, additional rate of re- 
turn adjustments, if any, will necessarily 
take an upward turn. In my view, we have 
no basis whatsoever on which to prejudge 
the later and full examination of the prob- 
lem which must be made at the conclusion 
of the fare investigation currently in 
progress. 

Assuming for the moment, however, that 
the Board properly applied a higher rate-of- 
return standard in advance of a genuine 


* Order No. E-7376, May 14, 1953. 
38 6 percent case, p. 15. 
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analysis of the question, the application has 
been heavy-handed here. 

The additional revenues which would 
have accrued ® during the 12-month period 
ended November 30, 1957, had the 6.6 per- 
cent increase been in effect during that 
period, would have produced unadjusted 
rates of return of 11 percent and 9.3 percent 
for the Big Four and other eight trunks re- 
spectively. Bearing in mind the Board’s 
cyclical ratemaking standards and recogniz- 
ing this period of relatively depressed earn- 
ings as a point on the lower half of the 
cycle, the particular effects of the hypotheti- 
cal 1957 increase bears examination. In the 
Big Four, for example, Eastern would haye 
earned 15.7 percent on its reported inyest- 
ment, American, a respectable 12.1 percent, 
and United, 10.2 percent, all well above the 
standard set here by the majority for the 
good years as well as for the bad. 

But as the majority notes, these are un= 
adjusted figures. Application of those ad- 
justments which reflect existing Board rate 
policy, that is, eliminating equipment de- 
posit funds from the investment base and 
reflecting depreciation on the basis of a 
7-year life and a 15 percent residual value, 
produces substantially different results. 
Thus, Eastern’s 15.7 percent return becomes 
21.6 percent, American’s 12.1 percent be- 
comes 18 percent, and United's 10.2 percent 
is converted to 12 percent, These, judged 
by the results of earlier years, are substan- 
tial returns and appear entirely incompat- 
ible with the “too-little-and-too-late” state- 
ments attributed to industry spokesmen.” 

In any event, both the reported and the 
adjusted returns are inconsistent with re- 
ported intended requests for further interim 
fare increases." 

The majority has softened the effect of 
the unadjusted 11 percent and 9.3 percent 
rates of return, hereinbefore discussed, by 
forecasting an unspecified reduction in these 
rates of return for 1958. A reduction, it is 
said, is indicated by the marked downturn 
in traffic growth in the latter part of 1957, 
the general business decline, and the recent 
increase in available ton-mile costs.™ 

These factors have been analyzed earlier 
in this opinion and are rejected for the 
reasons previously given. It is tronic, how- 
ever, that the foreseen marked downturn 
in traffic growth may yet occur because of 
the retarding effects of this fare increase, 

LOAD FACTORS 

It is evident from the foregoing (a) that 
1957 domestic trunkline traffic increased 13.2 
percent over 1956 traffic, a greater rate of 
increase than that recorded in 1956 over the 
previous year (12.5 percent) or for the year 
ended June 30, 1957 (12.6 percent), and 
(b) that unit costs show a recent decrease 
when we eliminate the atypical and pres- 
ently inexplicable rise in available ton-mille 
costs of Eastern, the trunkline with the 
second highest rate of return for 1957. It is 
abundantly clear, then, that continued un- 
abated excesses of capacity growth over traf- 
fic growth are almost solely responsible for 
the carriers’ declining earnings.” 


> Assuming no traffic decline because oi 
the fare increase. 

®See New York Journal of Commerce, 
February 10, 1958, indicating that “The air- 
lines claim the 6.6 percent * * * is ‘too 
little and too late.’” 

* The same article referred to in the foot- 
note next above reports Eastern’s intention 
to seek a further interim increase prior to 
the conclusion of docket 8008. 

z An anticipated increase in the carriers’ 
investment base for 1958 was mentioned as 
an additional factor in the majority's fore- 
cast. 

2 The problem is graphically illustrated by 
the following comparison of traffic growth 


= * 
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Here, however, as in its treatment of the 
rate-of-return problem, the majority has 
taken a position sharply different from that 
expressed in the 6 percent case, where we 
stated at pages 32 and 33: 

“The carriers argue that * * * all sched- 
ules should be recognized for ratemaking 
purposes. The carriers’ contention would 
lead to frustration of rate regulation.” 


[In percent} 


Growth over pre- 

ing year Reported 
average 
j] rate of 

Revenue | Available} return 


passenger seat 


Period 


miles miles 
18 17 11.6 
12.5 12.4 9.4 
12. 6 16.8 8.0 
13. 2 18 15.7 


1 Year ended Nov. 30, 1957. The excellent December 
1957 traffic results are not included. 

Despite finger-wagging admonishment, the 
majority, unlike in the 6 percent case opin- 
ion,™ has necessarily reached a different con- 
clusion, since it has granted a fare 
increase to provide an unadjusted 10.5 per- 
cent rate of return on all of the carriers’ 
capacity. Its disclaimer of ability to consider 
load factor problems at this time,” then, is 
as surprising as it is unimpressive, for this 
is the crux of the problem. 

In justification for basing fares on actual 
capacity, it has been argued that load factor 
problems are best considered in a full hear- 
ing. While I accept the statement as in- 
disputably true in normal circumstances, 
here the majority has decided all the issues 
before the board without hearing. Having 
informally resolved in favor of the trunklines 
and against the interest of the traveling 
public, those issues which appear, to the 
majority, to support a fare increase, it is 
indefensible to refuse to consider informally 
the capacity problem, for this is the pivotal 
issue in the case, the issue which most 
strongly militates against a fare increase at 
this time. 

If, as the majority suggests, interim fares 
are to reflect actual capacity, then the car- 


versus capacity growth during the period 
evaluated by the majority for rate of return 
es. 

% In the 6 percent case, in noting the ef- 
fect of new competition, we stated at page 
30: 

“In our judgment such circumstances do 
not justify a fare increase. We have never 
considered experimentation with schedules 
for a reasonable period of time to be un- 
economical or inefficient management; on 
the other hand, the adverse effect (that) 
such experimentation may have on a car- 
rier’s earnings does not support a fare in- 
crease. It is a temporary condition which 
we have every confidence a carrier will over- 
come under honest, economical and efficient 

ement, once it has sufficient informa- 
tion available to determine the needs of the 
market in light of the new competition.” 

See also language at p. 31 when we in- 
dicated: 

“We wish to make it clear that manage- 
ment has the obligation to tailor schedules to 
the need of the market once sufficient experi- 
ence has been gained to determine the need. 
It has been and continues to be the board’s 
view that load factors are controllable by 
management to a large degree, particularly 
in an ding market.” 

*The Board indicates, at p. 13, that it 
would not be inclined to grant another in- 
crease without examining the load factor 
problem. No justification is given for the 
total inconsistency in approach between this 
and future proceedings, 
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riers, who alone control capacity levels, are 
the sole arbiters of fare levels. Further ca- 
pacity increases prior to the conclusion of 
docket 8008, under these circumstances, will 
automatically call for another upward fare 
adjustment. But it is the Board, not the 
carriers, which is statutorily charged with 
judging the reasonableness of fare levels 
upon such criteria, inter alia, as: 

“(1) The effect of such rates upon the 
movement of traffic; 

“(2) The need in the public interest of 
adequate and efficient transportation of per- 
sons and property by air carriers at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing 
of such service.” * 

Clearly these standards are at odds with 
the ratemaking theories adopted by the ma- 
jority. 

It is noteworthy that the carriers, in doc- 
ket 8008, forecast approximately balancing 
percentages of traffic and capacity growth 
for the year 1958. While I doubt that the 
forecast will be achieved in the manner 
stated,” the fact that the carriers forecast 
a balanced traffic-capacity growth is en- 
couraging to the extent that it may reflect 
increased carrier concern over the capacity 
problem. 

I conclude that the same excess capacity, 
considered by the Board in the 6 percent 
case to be “controllable * * * to a large 
degree,” ™ has continued unabated in the 
latter half of 1957. The condition has been 
almost solely responsible for the decline in 
earnings experienced since the close of the 
record in the 6-percent case. Since excesses 
of capacity growth did not justify a fare 
increase in the 6-percent case, they are en- 
titled to no greater weight here. 


SUMMARY 


My evaluation of the information available 
on January 24, 1958 leads me to the inevi- 
table conclusion that traffic results and 
available ton-mile cost trends since the 
close of the record in the 6-percent case 
establish no basis for an interim fare in- 
crease. Excluding Eastern's atypical unit 
cost increases, available ton-mile costs for 
the trunkline have declined. Traffic, after 
an exceptionally successful July and August, 
decreased at a sharply reduced rate in Sep- 
tember and October. Traffic recovered 
slightly in November, however, and substan- 
tially in December to record a greater total 
traffic increase for calendar 1957 than for 
the preceding year. Load factors and re- 
ported return on investment declined in the 
latter half of the year as a direct result of 
continued increases in available capacity at 
rates greatly in excess of actual or antici- 
pated traffic growth. 

It is clear, therefore, that an erroneous 
evaluation of cost and traffic trends, as well as 
departures from the Board’s previous interim 
ratemaking standards, have led to grant of 
this fare increase. In contrast to the stand- 
ards of the 6 percent case and in the face of 
less evidence than was held inadequate in 
that proceeding, the majority now: (1) Ac- 
cepts actual capacity for ratemaking pur- 
poses; (2) permits higher than an 8 percent 
return on investment prior to completion of 
any real examination of the cost-of-capital 
problem; (3) evaluates return on investment 
solely by reported results; and (4) bases fare 
adjustments on results of the poorer years 
without effectively considering results of 
prior more successful years. 


* Section 1002 (e) Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended. 

“The 1958 projected traffic growth if 
achieved will exceed traffic growth achieved 
in 1957, 1956, and 1954. The relationship 
to prior recent results, the absence of sug- 
gested traffic-stimulating methods, and the 
probable effects of this fare increase cast 
doubt on the accuracy of the traffic forecast. 

* Note 32, supra. 
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Stated another way, the majority has re- 
solved all doubts in favor of the carriers and 
against the individual passenger. Had this 
been our approach last summer, the 6 percent 
case would necessarily have reached a differ- 
ent result. 

I am most concerned about the future ef- 
fect of this action, for the greatest increases 
in airline capacity are yet tocome. The ed- 
verse effect which this and possible future 
interim fare increases will have on today’s 
passengers, as well as the vast majority of 
Americans who have never flown, may be dis- 
astrous, The tendency to price all categories 
of air transportation out of reach of a sig- 
nificant segment of the general public may 
signal a reversal of the recent diversion from 
surface to air travel and may constitute the 
first step toward a return to Federal subsidy. 

I repeat my earlier statement that these 
remarks are not to be construed as a tendency 
to prejudge issues in docket 8008 or else- 
where. I remain completely openminded 
and receptive to problems and proposed rem- 
edies that may appear in that docket and 
thereafter. I cannot, at this time, however, 
for reasons hereinabove stated, approve the 
interim fare increase offered by my col- 
leagues. 

G. JOSEPH MINETTI. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for his graciousness. 


RETIREMENT OF HOWARD HOP- 
KINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF FOR- 
EST SERVICE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on June 
30, Mr. Howard Hopkins, Assistant Chief 
of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, will retire from the Federal 
Government. Mr. Hopkins is closing a 
career of more than 35 years of unselfish 
public service, 35 years devoted to the 
development and conservation of our 
Nation’s forests, soil, and waters. 

Howard Hopkins’ career has been as 
colorful and fruitful as it has been long. 
In 1923 he started with the Forest Serv- 
ice as a forest assistant in Colorado. 
Then he became a forest supervisor in 
Minnesota, an assistant regional forester 
in the Eastern United States, and then 
an associate regional forester in Califor- 
nia. For several years he was very active 
in the cooperative programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture with State and 
private forestry organizations and other 
groups, working to expand fire protec- 
tion and to bring other good forestry 
measures to State and private lands. 
During World War II, Mr. Hopkins was 
in charge of the timber production for 
war project. His leadership helped to 
make it possible for our boys to get the 
lumber and paper and other forest prod- 
ucts they needed to win the war. He 
helped keep the axes and saws going and 
the mills operating here at home. 

Since 1947, Mr. Hopkins has been As- 
sistant Chief of the Forest Service. In 
this position he has directed programs 
set up by the Weeks law and other acts 
of Congress to consolidate the national 
forests through purchase and exchange 
of lands, so that they will better serve the 
people of the United States. 

Through these Congressional programs 
with which he has been associated, the 
national forests have assumed greater 
and greater economic and spiritual im- 
portance. Watershed protection has 


been increased. Tree planting and tim- 
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ber production have been stepped up. 
More lands have been made available 
to the public for hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, and other recreation. It has been 
demonstrated that scientific forest man- 
agement on a large scale is practical. 
The success and value of modern forestry 
practices in building and maintaining 
prosperous pulp and paper, lumber, and 
other forest industries has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated. There is proof 
of this in the great forest producing 
areas of the South and in many other 
parts of the Nation. The national for- 
ests have played an important part in 
bringing this about. 

As a member of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, which passes 
upon national forest land purchase and 
exchange programs, I have had the 
pleasure of working closely with Howard 
Hopkins for many years. The work of 
developing, consolidating, and adjusting 
the national forests so that they will 
contribute the greatest amount of public 
benefit is a challenging one. Mr. Hop- 
kins has carried out this work with 
splendid competence, rare imagination, 
the highest integrity, and a resolute ded- 
ication to the public good. In my hum- 
ble opinion, the national forests are bet- 
ter public properties, and the American 
people have a finer heritage, because of 
Howard Hopkins’ career of public serv- 
ice. I know that my colleagues on the 
National Forest Reservation Commission 
join me in openly expressing to him our 
appreciation of the fine work in forest 
conservation that he has done. He rep- 
resents the very highest in official serv- 
ice and the very finest in integrity. 

Young men in the Forest Service 
have told me they have patterned and 
planned their official service and pro- 
fessional careers along the lines followed 
by this fine gentleman, Mr. Hopkins. 

I have in my office a small gavel made 
from a limb of a very old pine tree, a 
tree said to be the oldest living thing in 
the world and estimated to be 4,600 years 
of age. I have told Mr. Hopkins that the 
good which will come from his work in 
the national forests will live longer than 
that tree has already lived. 

I am glad to pay him this tribute as 
he retires, and to wish him the many 
satisfactions which he so well deserves. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. TIyield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I join with the 
Senator from Mississippi in paying the 
very highest tribute to the life and ex- 
traordinary public service of this out- 
standing man. He has had the great 
vision, ability, and energy to follow 
through and get things done in a most 
important field of our American life. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thought 
it might be particularly appropriate, as 
a Senator from the State of New York, 
if I were to say a few words about Alas- 
kan statehood, inasmuch as I gather 
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from statements made during the course 
of the debate in the Senate that, inas- 
much as Alaska is small in terms of 
population, New York, which has a large 
population, might have some reluctance 
in seeing Alaska admitted to full equality 
terms of representation in this august 
ody. 

Mr. President, as one of the Senators 
from the State of New York, I feel that 
an historic opportunity is presented to 
the Senate to vote statehood for Alaska— 
the first State to be admitted which is 
separated from continental United 
States. The vital interests of our coun- 
try—economic and social, as well as na- 
tional defense-interests—require that 
this be done, 

I am especially concerned by the im- 
plications to our foreign policy of the 
admission of Alaska to the Union. It 
will picture for the people of the rest of 
the world the enlarged horizon of the 
people of the United States when they 
are willing to admit to statehood an 
area which is separated from continen- 
tal United States by 515 miles by land 
and 750 miles by sea; and the admission 
of Alaska to statehood will show that 
every American has deep in his heart an 
all-pervasive commitment for the de- 
fense and security of every part of our 
country. The admission of Alaska to 
statehood, thus removing it from the 
experimental or interim stage of Terri- 
torial status, will represent to the rest 
of the world the indissoluble bond be- 
tween the people of Alaska and those of 
the present 48 States. The admission of 
Alaska to statehood will serve notice on 
the Soviet Union that the people of the 
United States have unlimited faith in 
their own strength and purpose, and 
that they unhesitatingly commit their 
country’s policy to statehood for an area 
which is only 55 miles across the Bering 
Straits from the land mass of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, as statehood for Alaska 
is an historic event, it is also an historic 
opportunity in connection with the for- 
eign policy of the United States. The 
implications of the admission of Alaska 
and the ultimate admission of Hawaii to 
statehood will be clear to all the world 
as being a part of our solemn covenant 
under the United Nations Charter, our 
fidelity to our responsibilities under the 
network of treaties in the Pacific, Asia, 
and Australia, and New Zealand, and our 
determination that there shall be no suc- 
cessful aggression in the world or no sur- 
render of free peoples to force or sub- 
version. 

The admission of Alaska was a plank 
in the platform on which I ran for the 
office of Senator of the United States. I 
believed in that platform then, and I 
intend to honor it now. 

Mr. President, during the debate on 
yesterday, one distinguished Senator 
noted the fact that Alaska, with only 
220,000 people, will have the same rep- 
resentation which the State of New York 
has with a population—as stated during 
the debate on yesterday—of more than 
15 million. As a matter of fact, New 
York has a population of more than 16 
million. Certainly that is a strange 
argument to come from Senators who 
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for so long have zealously defended 
equal sovereignty and Senate power on 
a part of each State, regardless of 
size. 

As a Senator from New York, I would 
welcome the addition of the two Sena- 
tors from Alaska; and I believe that rep- 
resents an enormous body of opinion in 
my State, because I consider it to be in 
the national interest. Each new State 
increases by so much the power and the 
effectiveness of the United States. 
Therefore, it increases by its proportion 
of the whole the power and effectiveness 
of any State. Inasmuch as my State is 
the largest in the Union, population- 
wise, I feel that it will obtain the great- 
est benefit from the admission of 
Alaska. 

Senators serve in this body to repre- 
sent their States and the Nation—a 
composite of all we consider best in our 
society. Senators do not serve here to 
represent any personal power or in- 
fluence. We, as Senators, are as strong 
as the United States, not as the indi- 
viduals who make up the Senate for the 
time being. Vital as it is—and it is 
vital—to have able, dedicated Senators, 
such Senators can come from Alaska as 
well as from New York; and all our his- 
tory shows that to be so. 

Mr. President, even today there are 
a number of States with a population 
of less than half a million. For exam- 
ple, Nevada, which is the 6th largest 
State in terms of land area, ranks 48th 
in population. In 1956, Nevada had a 
population of approximately 270,000, or 
only slightly more than the population 
of Alaska. Yet no Member of the Sen- 
ate has risen to complain of the repre- 
sentation in the Senate from the less 
populated States. 

Alaska is an incorporated Territory 
which derives its organization from the 
act of 1912. Together with Hawaii, 
Alaska is 1 of the 2 remaining incorpo- 
rated Territories which have not achieved 
statehood. Alaska occupies a position 
similar to that occupied by the Terri- 
tories of Oklahoma Arizona, and New 
Mexico prior to their admission to the 
Union. 

Under the Organic Act of Alaska, the 
Governor is appointed by the President; 
and although Alaska has elected repre- 
sentatives for local government, certain 
legislative power, normally incident to 
State government, is reserved to the 
United States Congress. 

Finally, Mr. President, Alaska has no 
elected representative in either House of 
Congress, although a nonvoting Delegate 
is elected. Not only are the residents of 
Alaska deprived of the right to vote for 
Congressional representation, but they 
also have no voice in the election of the 
President of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, they are judged by Federal 
judges, not State-elected judges; and 
they are hampered from the internal de- 
velopment of their area to the full which 
would come from having adequate public 
lands under local control. In addition, 
the people of Alaska lack the encourage- 
ment, the morale, and the enthusiasm for 
their area which statehood would bring. 

Mr. President, I think that is the most 
important argument of all. Americans 
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are fond of the great play, Oklahoma, 
which was developed in New York. Why 
is Oklahoma a great play? It is because 
it pictorializes in drama the emotion, the 
excitement, the enthusiasm, and the en- 
couragement which come to the indi- 
vidual citizen when the area in which he 
lives finally becomes a State, thus giving 
him new and enlarged opportunity and 
substantial status as a citizen in his own 
right. 

I hope and pray that the Senate is 
about to push the button which really 
will unlock and release the majesty and 
enthusiasm of the whole population of 
Alaska by enabling them to become full- 
fledged citizens of the United States. 
When we grant them statehood, they 
will really go places. 

So it is that, in this connection, I like 
to think of the show Oklahoma, because 
that show, in our day, has pictured for 
us how the people of the Territory of 
Oklahoma felt when they obtained 
statehood. 

Mr. President, realistically we must 
acknowledge that the amendments 
which will be offered to the bill and the 
technical objections which have been 
raised to it, will, if adopted or if they 
are sustained, have the effect of endan- 
gering any chance for the enactment of 
such legislation at this session. 

I intend to vote against all amend- 
ments which really would have the ef- 
fect of killing the bill. 

For more than 40 years the Congress 
has been debating the proposal for 
statehood for Alaska. Alaska has been 
a part of the United States for 88 years. 
No other Territory has had to wait for 
so long a period of time before being ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

So, Mr. President, I hope to have the 
historic privilege of being a part of the 
vote in this body which will admit Alaska 
to statehood now; and I hazard the 
guess that it will be one of the most ex- 
citing things that has happened to this 
country in a very, very long time. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 


MITCHEL AIR FORCE BASE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for inclusion in the 
Recorp of a resolution from the United 
Veterans Organization with relation to 
the operation of the Mitchel Air Force 
Base in Nassau County, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

June 1, 1958. 


Whereas the United Veterans Organization 
of Nassau County, N. Y., which is comprised 
of 10 member-county veteran organizations, 
namely (1) United Spanish War Veterans; 
(2) Veterans of Foreign Wars; (3) American 
Legion; (4) Disabled American Veterans; 
(5) Jewish War Veterans; (6) Catholic War 
Veterans; (7) Marine Corps League; (8) Na- 
tional Guard Veterans; (9) Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States; (10) Ma- 
‘sonic War Veterans; and 

Whereas the United Veterans Organiza- 
tion of Nassau County has watched with in- 
creasing alarm the current one-sided pub- 
licity campaign and efforts of those who 
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claim to speak for the majority in seeking 
the moving of Mitchel Air Force Base; and 

Whereas it is believed the majority of all 
concerned are not in favor of moving Mitchel 
Air Force Base. The United Veterans Or- 
ganization of Nassau County has polled its 
member organizations to ascertain the feel- 
ing of their collective membership; and 

Whereas the desire of the United Veterans 
Organization and its member organizations is 
100 percent in favor of the retention of 
Mitchel Air Force Base at its present loca- 
tion; and 

Whereas the need for Mitchel Air Force 
Base as a vital component of our national 
defense, its need for the training of the 
Reserve Air Force units, its need for the 
operation and maintenance of its communi- 
cations system covering the eastern seaboard, 
its need as the most important Air Force Base 
in the New York metropolitan area, its con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of Nassau 
County with its employment of 5,000 mili- 
tary and 1,800 civilian employees, with its 
$30 million annual payroll, its contribution 
of approximately $500,000 in Federal aid to 
local schools, and its $10 million in local pur- 
chases and contracts, and its contribution 
to the training of Civil Air Patrol units and 
the open door policy of conducting exhibi- 
tions and educational programs for Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the general public: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United Veterans Organ- 
ization of Nassau County, do hereby unani- 
mously resolve to go on record as being defi- 
nitely opposed to the moving of Mitchel Air 
Force Base from its present location, and 
directs that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Air Force in 
order that those who have the authority for 
the decision as to the removal or retention 
of the base will have the benefit of the think- 
ing of the United Veterans Organization of 
Nassau County, and its member organiza- 
tions whose combined individual member- 
ship of veterans is approximately 24,000 rep- 
resenting 135 veterans posts. 

Gerorce L. Rois, 
President, United Veterans Organi- 
zation of Nassau County, N. Y. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
been a cosponsor in the last 4 Congresses 
of legislation providing for the admission 
of Alaska into the Union. Of course, 
I am delighted that the Senate now has 
the opportunity to end this long contro- 
versy within the next few days by favor- 
able action on the pending measure, 
which has already passed the House of 
Representatives. 

I do not desire to take the time of the 
Senate to make a lengthy statement, 
but I do want to make a few brief re- 
marks and to insert in the RECORD edi- 
torials from various Florida newspapers 
indicating what, in my opinion, is the 
attitude of the majority of the people 
of my State on the subject of statehood 
for Alaska. 

Four of my eight colleagues from 
Florida in the House of Representatives 
took polls in their Districts on the ques- 
tion of statehood for Alaska. In one of 
the Districts the poll favored statehood 
by a margin of a little better than 3 to 2. 
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In another of the Districts polled, 67.8 
percent of those replying to the ques- 
tionnaire favored statehood. A third 
showed 69 percent in favor of statehood, 
and in the fourth and last District polled, 
89 percent favored statehood for Alaska. 

In 2 of the remaining 4 Congressional 
Districts of Florida, one of which in- 
cludes Jacksonville and the other Miami, 
the Representatives from such Districts 
voted in favor of statehood for Alaska, 
indicating that they felt, as I feel, that 
their people favored such action, al- 
though they had not polled them on the 
question. 

Mr. President, as stated above, a fur- 
ther indication of the attitude of the 
people of Florida on this matter is to be 
found in editorials from various repre- 
sentative newspapers in the State. I ask 

ous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point in my remarks 
several editorials bearing on this ques- 
tion, and I shall quote briefly from some 
of these editorials as I offer them for 
the RECORD. 

The first editorial, entitled “Alaska 
Statehood Long Overdue,” appeared in 
the Miami Daily News of May 31, 1958, 
and I quote two sentences from it which 
go to the very heart of the problem now 
before us: 

Now that the House has once again passed 
the Alaska statehood bill, the Senate should 
lose no time in doing likewise. * * è 

Certainly, the Americans who liye in the 
Territory are entitled to be more than the 
second-class citizens they have been without 
statehood. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALASKA STATEHOOD Lone OVERDUE 


Now that the House has once again 
passed the Alaska statehood bill, the Senate 
should lose no time in doing likewise. 

Both Republican and Democratic Parties 
have repeatedly endorsed statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii in their platforms. 
Members of Congress who have been elected 
on those platforms are morally committed 
to carry them out. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Congressional membership hasn't 
felt under such obligation in the past. 

Eight years ago an Alaska statehood bill 
passed the House, but died in the Senate. 
In 1954 the Senate passed a joint Alaska- 
Hawaii statehood bill, but the House failed 
to act upon it. 

The cases for both Alaska and Hawalli are 
equally good, but the chances of passage in 
separate bills appear better. A Senate move 
to include Hawaii would probably kill the 
measure for this year, 

If the Alaska bill weathers the Senate, 
our northern Territory will become the 49th 
State and the first since 1912 to be added 
to the Union. Arizona was the last to be 
admitted. 

The Alaska bill passed the House with a 
vote of 208 to 166. 

Of the 81 Democrats who voted against 
the measure, most were from the South. 
Our own DANTE Fasceti, however, was among 
those voting for statehood. 

In anticipation of being admitted to the 
Union, Alaska has already chosen two “Sen- 
ators" and a “Representative.” Presumably 


they will have to be elected again if the bill 
is passed by the Senate. 
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Certainly the Americans who live in the 
Territory are entitled to be more than the 
second-class citizens they have been without 
statehood. And if Alaska makes it, the 
chance for Hawaii will be brighter. Instead 
of 49 stars the flag may some day have 50. 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
second editorial appeared in the Miami 
Beach Sun of June 5, 1958, and is en- 
titled “History and Alaska.” The last 
paragraph of this editorial reads as 
follows: 

Above all, Alaska is people. Some can 
remember the roaring Klondike days. Many 
are imbued with the pioneering spirit that 
opened up vast reaches of the United States. 
There are more than 200,000 Alaskans now, 
double the number before the war. State- 
hood may boost the population tremendous- 
ly. More important, statehood will give 
Alaskans both the responsibilities and the 
rights and privileges of full citizenship. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire editorial be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY AND ALASKA 

Two June days 420 years apart may turn 
out to have rather special import in the 
year 1958. The first was June 14, 1777, when 
the Continental Congress adopted a United 
States flag bearing stripes and stars. The 
second was June 16, 1897, when news of & 
fabulous strike in Alaska precipitated the 
famous gold rush. 

These dates are mentioned together be- 
cause, if the Senate approves a bill already 
passed by the House, Alaska will become the 
49th State in the Union. That constellation 
which began with 13 stars and grew to 48 
during the next 135 years may soon have 
to be expanded again. If this happens, it 
will be a victory for the good democratic 
concept that all citizens should be fairly 
represented in their Government. 

There is much more to Alaska than gold 
and fisheries and numbing winters. For one 
thing, Alaska is a vast territory, bigger than 
Texas, Montana, and California combined. 
For another, Alaska has great hydroelectric 
power potential, big forest areas, and fertile 
land that produces good crops in the warmer 
southern areas. 

Above all, Alaska is people. Some can 
remember the roaring Klondike days. Many 
are imbued with the pioneering spirit that 
opened up vast reaches of the United States. 
There are more than 200,000 Alaskans now, 
double the number before the war. State- 
hood may boost the population tremendous- 
ly. More important, statehood will give 
Alaskans both the responsibilities and the 
rights and privileges of full citizenship. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
third editorial, entitled “More Than 
Simple Justice,” is from the Daytona 
Beach Journal of May 29, 1958, and I 
quote briefly from that editorial: 

If we do not demonstrate we fully appre- 
ciate the desires of our Alaskan Americans 
for political equality and local self-govern- 
ment, how can we expect colonial peoples of 
many races and creeds to believe we really 
sympathize with their longing for inde- 
pendence? * * * `: 

It is worth remembering that no other 
nation in human history has expanded its 
territory as the United States has without 
creating a colonial empire. This has hap- 
pened because the citizens of the American 
Union always haye been willing to accord to 
the people in the new territories the same 
rights and privileges the first American citi- 
zens demanded for themselves. 
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We can't keep Alaska and Hawaii knock- 
ing unsuccessfully at our door foreyer, and 
still remain the America which has spanned 
a continent with unbreakable bonds of free- 
dom and brotherhood. 


I ask that excerpts from that editorial 
be printed in the Record at this point. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
MORE THAN SIMPLE JUSTICE 


The bill to grant statehood to Alaska sur- 
mounted its first big hurdle yesterday when 
it was approved by the House of Represent- 
atives by a vote of 208 to 166. 

It now goes to the Senate where its fate 
will depend on the strength of an opposi- 
tion coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 

This coalition tried to kill the bill in the 
House but failed. Whether it will succeed 
in the Senate, only time will tell. But more 
is at stake in the passage of an Alaskan 
statehood bill than simple justice to the 
people of the Alaskan Territory. 

A major strength of the United States in 
the modern world is our traditional antip- 
athy for colonialism. We have the reputa- 
tion among the colonial peoples of the 
world of treating the people of dependent 
territories fairly. We grant them freedom 
as independent nations or we grant them 
freedom as full partners in the American 
union. 

However, the vigorous efforts of many 
Congressmen to block passage of Alaskan 
statehood bills inevitably tends to be re- 
garded in many parts of the world as evi- 
dence that Americans really do not support 
official United States professions of opposi- 
tion to all forms of colonialism. 

What else can the colonial peoples think 
if we refuse year after year to grant full 
citizenship to other Americans who live in 
our Alaskan Territory? If we do not demon- 
strate we fully appreciate the desires of our 
Alaskan Americans for political equality and 
local self-government, how can we expect 
colonial peoples of many races and creeds to 
believe we really sympathize with their long- 
ing for independence? 

The real reasons Congress has been so re- 
luctant to pass Alaskan statehood bills prob- 
ably are not known to the colonial and 
former colonial peoples inclined to believe 
the worst of western nations that possess 
large dependent territories. 

Perhaps we are fortunate that these rea- 
sons are not too widely known. They are 
no prettier than the reasons the colonial 
peoples might imagine. 

The otsensible reasons given in the open- 
ing House debate last week are without 
much merit. Opponents attacked the Alas- 
kan statehood bill on the grounds its land- 
grant provisions would constitute a give- 
away of natural resources belonging to all 
the people of the United States. But these 
statehood opponents are not the Members 
of Congress who usually fight against give- 
aways of national resources. Among them 
are many of the Congressmen who voted to 
give a few States the valuable offshore oil 
deposits that belonged to all of the people. 

Most of the Congressmen who usually 
fight to protect national resources are 
among the supporters of the Alaskan state- 
hood bill. They contend—and quite rea- 
sonably it would seem—that Alaska should 
get title to sizable amounts of Federal land 
in the territory in order to strengthen the 
new State financially in its early years. 

The argument that Alaska is not contigu- 
ous to the existing Union has been made 
obsolete by modern transportation and com- 
munications. The argument that 2 Alaskan 
Senators would dilute the Senate repre- 
sentation of the more populous States would 
have prevented the addition of any States 
to the original 13. 
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The basic reasons for the Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition’s opposition 
to the admission of Alaska as a State are 
grounded in partisan and racial prejudice. 

Most of the Republican opposition is due 
to the fact that Alaska is an overwhelmingly 
Democratic Territory. If it becomes a State 
it will send two Democratic Senators to 
Washington. 

For this reason, Republicans have been re- 
luctant to approve Alaskan statehood with- 
out tying it to statehood for traditionally 
Republican Hawaii. Yet, in recent years, 
Republican politicians have been having 
second thoughts even about Hawaii. The 
reason: The Democrats have been making 
striking gains in Hawaii. 

> . * . » 

Hawaii, with a population of more than a 
half million, has more people than several 
existing States and several times as many 
people as Alaska, 

On the basis of population alone, Hawali 
is entitled to statehood at least as much as 
Alaska. But several attempts to grant them 
statehood together have failed. The combi- 
bination of those who oppose one or the 
other is too great. 

Therefore, the best hope for both seems 
to lie in separate statehood bills, with 
Alaska paving the way for its more populous 
sister Territory. Statehood for Alaska would 
overcome any feeling that the number 48 is 
more sacred as far as the number of Ameri- 
can States is concerned than the original 
number 13, The existence of a 49th State 
would make the addition of the 50th State 
even easier. But more than this, the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a member of the American 
Union would announce to the world that the 
United States is not standing still, that it 
still is a vital political community capable 
of expanding its political sphere without 
perpetuating colonialism and second class 
citizenship. 

It is worth remembering that no other na- 
tion in human history has expanded its ter- 
ritory as the United States has without cre- 
ating a colonial empire. This has happened 
because the citizens of the American Union 
always have been willing to accord to the 
people in the new territories the same rights 
and privileges the first American citizens 
demanded for themselves. 

We can't keep Alaska and Hawaii knock- 
ing unsuccessfully at our door forever, and 
still remain the America which has spanned 
a continent with unbreakable bonds of 
freedom and brotherhood. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
fourth is an editorial from the Pensa- 
cola Journal—at the other end of our 
State—of June 2, 1958, entitled “Alaska 
Moves Nearer Statehood,” the last par- 
agraph of which reads as follows: 

Both Territories, however, have progressed 
far enough to merit admission and both 
would be valuable additions because of their 
strategic locations. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA Moves NEARER STATEHOOD 

Admission of Alaska as the 49th State 
came closer to accomplishment last week 
when the House of Representatives twice de- 
feated a move to send the bill back to com- 
mittee and passed it by 208 to 166. This 
sent it to the Senate where it faces strong 
opposition from southern Senators. 

Both Democratic and Republican platform 
pledges call for admission of Alaska and Ha- 
wali, but 81 Democrats and 85 Republicans 
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voted against the bill in the House. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has indicated he will ap- 
prove the single Alaska bill with the hope 
that a bill for Hawali will be enacted later. 

Southerners fear admission of the new 
States will enable Republicans, or rather 
desegregationists, to upset the balance of 
power in Congress. The situation, since the 
Supreme Court ruling, is somewhat akin to 
the Congressional battle over free and slave 
State admission prior to the Civil War. 

Both Territories, however, have progressed 
far enough to merit admission and both 
would be valuable additions because of their 
strategic locations. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
fifth editorial is entitled “Statehood for 
Alaska,” which appeared in the Ocala 
Sunday Star-Banner, June 1, 1958. I 
quote from it the following: 


The reasons set out in the Democratic 
platform for admitting the two Territories 
to the Union are more compelling now than 
they were in 1956. Alaska will be the first 
point of attack should Russia precipitate 
another war. That area is vital in our 
defense system, and by being given the 
rank and dignity of statehood, Alaska will 
be able to make even a greater contribution 
to our first line of defense. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The lower House of Congress, in a surpris- 
ing reversal of form, has passed a bill to 
admit Alaska to statehood. The vote for 
passage of the bill was 208 to 166. Voting 
for the bill were 117 Democrats and 91 Re- 
publicans, Against it were 81 Democrats and 
85 Republicans. 

Prior to the vote on passage of the bill, 
the House had defeated on a voice vote the 
decision by which it had previously voted 
tentatively to kill the bill. 

Preceding action of the House on the bill 
President Eisenhower told his news confer- 
ence he believed Congress should carry out 
the platform pledges of both parties by 
voting statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. 

What did the parties say in their plat- 
- forms adopted in 1956 about statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii? The Republicans briefly 
said: 

“We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, 
recognizing the fact that adequate provision 
for defense requirements must be met. We 
pledge immediate statehood for Hawaii.” 

But the Democrats went into more detail 
in pledging themselves to grant statehood to 
the two Territories. Here is the platform 
pledge: 

“We condemn the Republican administra- 
tion for its utter disregard of the rights of 
statehood of both Alaska and Hawaii. These 
Territories have contributed greatly to our 
national economic and cultural life and are 
vital to our defense. They are part of Amer- 
ica and should be recognized as such. We of 
the Democratic Party, therefore, pledge im- 
mediate statehood for these two Territories. 
We commend these Territories for the action 
they have taken in the adoption of constitu- 
tions which will become effective forthwith 
when they are admitted into the Union.” 

‘The reasons set out in the Democratic plat- 
form for admitting the two Territories to the 
Union are more compelling now than they 
were in 1956. Alaska will be the first point 
of attack should Russia precipitate another 
war. That area is vital in our defense sys- 
tem, and by being given the rank and dignity 
of statehood, Alaska will be able to make even 
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a greater contribution to our first line of 
defense. 

Reluctance of some Democrats to admit 
Alaska stems from the fact that Alaska might 
elect Republicans to the United States Sen- 
ate and thus upset the delicate balance of 
Democratic control there. But that situa- 
tion could be cured if Hawaii, which prob- 
ably would elect Democratic Senators, is also 
admitted to the Union, 

It may well be that the Senate, when it 
takes up the House Alaska statehood bill, 
will also bring to a vote the bill to admit 
Hawali to statehood, which has been on the 
Senate calendar since last June. In that 
event, the political scales, possibly, could 
be held in balance in the Senate so far as 
the parties are concerned. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The sixth editorial is 
entitled “Let the People’s Will Be Done,” 
from the St. Petersburg Times of May 30, 
1958. I quote briefly from the editorial: 

Year after year every public opinion poll 
taken since World War II has shown a huge 
majority of the people in favor of Alaska’s 
being admitted to the Union, 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in part, Mr. President. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
LET THE PEOPLE'S WILL BE DONE 

After an alarming reversal Tuesday, when 
a third of the House was absent, the bill for 
Alaskan statehood again has been passed to 
the Senate for approval. 

If there were a time when Congress knew 
what the overwhelming public sentiment 
wanted, it is in regard to this measure. 

Year after year every public opinion poll 
taken since World War II has shown a huge 
majority of the people in favor of Alaska’s 
being admitted to the Union. 

Both parties in their 1956 platforms pledged 
immediate statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii—the Democrats repeating pledges of 
1948 and 1952. 

Congress, therefore, has been speaking for 
nobody but Congress when it has continued 
to deny admission of the two new States. 

Now it is up to the Senate. 

Let no one be deceived by any specious 
excuses made by any Senator who votes 
against this measure. The people’s desire 
isplain, Let the Senate act accordingly. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
seventh and last editorial is entitled 
Progress Toward Statehood, from the 
Tampa Tribune of May 24, 1958, and I 
invite attention to the last paragraph 
of that editorial which reads as follows: 

No new arguments are necessary to justify 
Alaskan statehood. On grounds of prepara- 
tion, population, and ability to manage its 
own affairs, Alaska fully qualifies. Admis- 
sion of Alaska to the Union would result in 
no lasting partisan gain to either party, 
but a successful joint effort would rebound 
greatly to the credit of both parties. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Procress TOWARD STATEHOOD 

Seventy-three percent of the persons ques- 
tioned in a recent Gallup poll favored im- 
mediate statehood for Alaska. A pledge of 
statehood is in the political platforms of 
both parties. Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton has spoken earnestly in behalf of 
statehood. Once again President Eisenhower 
has asked prompt approval of a measure now 
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before Congress. Here is a clear instance 
in which Congress has lagged far behind 
public opinion, 

There is a real hope, however, that the 
lag will be remedied in this session of Con- 


gress. 

The first big boost came Wednesday when, 
by a 217-172 margin, House Members voted 
to bypass their own Rules Committee and 
bring the statehood bill directly to the 
floor. Now, thanks to the support of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and other leaders, 
there is expectation that the House will 
approve the measure in a fair vote, which 
may come next week possibly on Wednesday. 

If assurance of Senate GOP Leader WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND and other powerful voices 
in both parties can be believed, there is 
similar ground for confidence that the Sen- 
ate also will have an opportunity to vote and 
that a majority will approve the bill. 

The principal danger is the attempt to tie 
the Hawali statehood bill to the Alaska 
measure, Supporters of statehood for both 
Territories should realize there is more con- 
troversy over Hawaii and that a move to 
make the one bill contingent upon the 
other would only play into the hands of 
those who want to defeat both. 

No new arguments are necessary to justify 
Alaskan statehood. On grounds of prepa- 
ration, population, and ability to manage its 
own affairs, Alaska fully qualifies. Admis- 
sion of Alaska to the Union would result in 
no lasting partisan gain to either party, but 
@ successful joint effort would redound 
greatly to the credit of both parties. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
brief remarks of my own, without re- 
iterating the historical reasons—which 
have been given fully and which al- 
ready appear in the Recorp—and the 
reasons based upon law, I desire to state 
a few of the reasons why I so strongly 
favor granting Alaska’s long-time re- 
quest for statehood and making Alaska 
the 49th State in this wonderful Union 
of States. 

The first point I make is that Alaska 
badly needs statehood. Alaska has no 
public lands of her own, but the state- 
hood bill provides that Alaska shall be 
given an abundant area of public lands, 
to be selected through joint approval 
of her governing bodies and proper offi- 
cials of the United States Government. 
This is no new procedure. In the case 
of my own State of Florida, 1 section 
out of every 36 was given to the State 
in the beginning for public-school pur- 
poses, and many additional sections were 
given for other purposes. Later, under 
the Swamp and Overflow Lands Act, 
the State of Florida received a very 
large part of its area by way of a grant 
from the Federal Government. Some 
of that land has turned out to be some 
of our richest and most productive land. 

Mr. President, that has been the pro- 
cedure with respect to every State ad- 
mitted to the Union. The Nation has 
realized that a part of the stock in 
trade of a new State is public lands 
which it can use to attract people and 
attract investors. 

In addition to these grants of public 
lands, Mr. President, only by the adop- 
tion of a constitution of its own as its 
fundamental law, and by providing a 
permanent, stable government which 
will either appeal or not appeal—hay- 
ing examined the constitution of Alaska, 
I am prepared to say it will appeal 
greatly—to people to go there and to 
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capital to be invested there, can an area 
of this kind extend a permanent invita- 
tion to new settlers and new investors. 

In addition to the constitution, of 
course, by the constant enactment of 
new State laws—as was true in the case 
of my State—which afford particular 
and special inducements to people to 
cast their lot with the State, a great ac- 
complishment can result. Alaska can 
do as other States have done. 

In my opinion, Alaska will speedily 
create for itself a climate of law favor- 
able to the attraction of many people 
and of much new industry and new in- 
vestment. 

Mr. President, entirely aside from the 
fact that Alaska needs statehood, I think 
the Nation very badly needs Alaska to 
have statehood. Every bit of the 
quickened development of Alaska, which 
I have already mentioned and which will 
surely follow the grant of statehood, as 
was the case when every other State was 
admitted to the Union, will operate to 
the enrichment and strengthening of 
our whole nation, and will represent a 
real, added asset to the Nation as a 
whole. 

We of course must and will defend 
Alaska, regardless of whether it is a 
Territory or a State, in the event such 
a calamity as a great war should again 
be visited upon the world. I make the 
point—and it is undoubtedly valid—that 
a developed State of Alaska with the 
resources there available, with more 
people available, and more homes to be 
defended by more men to defend them, 
can aid much more powerfully her own 
immediate defense and her own perma- 
nent defense than can Alaska as a 
Territory. So it is to the interest of 
the Nation to bring about this quickened 
development, which will enrich Alaska 
and also enrich and strengthen the 
Nation against any test to which it may 
be subjected. 

Mr. President, in the second place let 
me say that the development of the na- 
tional wealth and strength will be very 
greatly increased because of the natural 
resources which are in Alaska. Already 
the record is replete with true stories 
of those resources. Having been to 
Alaska myself and having checked some 
of the wealth of that great area, I be- 
lieve, from personal knowledge, that the 
development of the great mineral re- 
sources of Alaska will add to the wealth 
and strength of the Nation. The devel- 
opment and use of the tremendous tim- 
ber resources will also add to the wealth 
and strength of our Nation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I recall that a year 
and a half ago when I first became a 
Member of the Senate, in the opening 
week of the session the representatives 
from Alaska who had been elected in 
accordance with the so-called Tennes- 
see plan came to Washington. It was 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND] who stood up on the 
floor of the Senate and graciously intro- 
duced to the Senate the representatives 
the Alaskan people had hopefully sent 
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to Washington to work in behalf of the 
cause of statehood. Those representa- 
tives were seated in the diplomatic gal- 
lery. It was on that day I first learned 
of the interest and the leadership the 
distinguished Senator from Florida had 
shown for years past, and the great con- 
tribution he had made, in furthering the 
cause of statehood for Alaska. 

I take this opportunity, on the occa- 
sion of the excellent address the Senator 
from Florida is now making, to com- 
mend the Senator for his leadership, 
and to tell him I take great pride in as- 
sociating myself with his efforts on be- 
half of the cause of Alaskan statehood. 

Mr. President, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Florida will permit me to offer 
at this point in his address a memoran- 
dum which I have received from the De- 
partment of the Interior, which is di- 
rected to the very subject on which the 
Senator is now elaborating, namely, the 
capacity of Alaska to support statehood. 

We have heard in the course of this 
debate many exaggerated statements 
about how statehood would impose an 
impossible burden upon the undeveloped 
economy of Alaska, If one were to listen 
uncritically to such statements, one 
might be led to conclude that statehood 
would drive the Alaskan economy into 
insolvency and bring ruin upon the 
people there. 

I think this memorandum effectively 
gives a rebuttal to that argument, in 
that it shows precisely what the addi- 
tional costs for statehood would be, and 
what the additional income to the 
newly formed State government would 
be, by virtue of the provisions contained 
in the pending bill. 

The total figures show that the in- 
crease in the cost to the people of Alaska 
by virtue of assuming the responsibilities 
of State government would be $6,350,000, 
over and above the costs which are now 
assumed under the Territorial govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the information 
contained in the memorandum shows 
that, by virtue of the provisions of the 
proposed legislation, the newly formed 
State of Alaska would derive an addi- 
tional $5 million in revenue, meaning 
that the net addition in cost to the people 
of Alaska, brought about by statehood, 
would be only $1,350,000. I think this 
brings the entire subject into its proper 
perspective. 

With the indulgence and permission 
of the Senator from Florida, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the memorandum 
from the Department of the Interior be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I gladly accept the 
inclusion of that memorandum, which 
I think will add very greatly to the facts 
shown in the RECORD. 

I take this occasion to express my very 
great gratitude to the Senator from 
Idaho for his gracious remarks concern- 
ing me. I want him to know that my 
feeling in favor of statehood for Alaska 
developed following a visit there and 
seeing for myself not only the resources, 
but the people, whom I shall mention in 
a moment. 

I was convinced that, while Alaska 
needs statehood, our Nation needs Alaska 
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as a State even more. I shall continue 
to take that position, and I hope that 
before many hours or days we shall all 
know that statehood is coming to Alaska 
in the near future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the memorandum referred to 
by the Senator from Idaho will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

POPULATION 

The official Bureau of the Census estimate 
for Alaska July 1, 1956, was 206,000. Our 
current estimate of population for Alaska is 
220,000. Of the 220,000, approximately 50,000 
are military. 

ALASKAN INCOME 

In 1957, the gross product from Alaska’s 
natural resources was approximately $161,- 
846,000. This was an increase of 18 percent 
over fiscal year 1956. Of this 1957 income, 
approximately $92.9 million was derived from 
fisheries; $34.3 million from timber; $24.6 
million from minerals; and $1.5 million from 
the fur industry, exclusively of the Pribilof 
fur seal production. The Pribilof production 
amounted to $5.2 million, 

FEDERAL TAXATION 
Alaskans paid about $65 million in Fed- 
eral taxes last year, of which $45 million was 
paid by Alaskan residents. The balance was 
derived from nonresidents doing business in 
Alaska. 


GENERAL REVENUE PER CAPITA IN ALASKA 
Alaska general revenue was higher than 39 
of the existing States in 1957. This per capita 


revenue compares with other States as fol- 
lows: 


AIQDSIG en p E S a $115.9 
pA Ea o a 5 VE E S 161. 6 
pag AT a TOS a o 106. 0 
Aie Aie a ST EEA ne 134. 3 
a AA NE e eo een eee 115.3 
MMissiotipyl< sou. oo os can cane 110.8 
Vormon t or ee ane eeeee 140, 0 
Wyoming. aa eee 224.0 
Nebraskhu~ soe ee 90.8 
vigin SE an coodenecen 112.9 


ALASKA HAS NO OUTSTANDING DEBT 


Alaska had the only government in the 48 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, 
which had no outstanding debt at the close 
of fiscal year 1957. 


COSTS OF STATEHOOD 


Alaska already supports many of the func- 
tions needed for a State government. The 
Federal Government, under the Organic Act, 
retained jurisdiction over the administration 
of justice, the Governor’s office, and partially 
supported the legislature and other miscel- 
laneous functions of government. Alaska 
now has 58 different departments, boards, 
commissions, and other governmental agen- 
cies supported by Territorial appropriations. 
In the main, the cost of statehood therefore 
will be the cost to Alaska of assuming the 
governmental functions now performed by 
the Federal Government. 

This cost will be about $6,350,000. The 
breakdown is: $280,000 for executive and 
legislative expenses; $1,800,000 for increased 
costs for the administration of justice; 
$2,750,000 for commercial and sports fisheries 
and wildlife; and $1,500,000 for increased 
highway costs. Offset against this increased 
cost is approximately $5 million in new revy- 
enues available to Alaska. The net cost of 
statehood should be about $1,350,000. 

Alaska’s growing oil and gas lease income 
should offset this cost. In addition, this 
analysis assumes that the State will imme- 
diately take jurisdiction over fish and wild- 
life. Under the present bill, it would not do 
so and, therefore, the $2,750,000 assumed ad- 
ditional cost would not be required, 
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BUMMARY OF STATEHOOD COSTS—EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 


Reduction in Federal costs 


The present amount of $120,000 is annually 
appropriated for the salaries and office ex- 
penses of the Governor, secretary of Alaska, 
and staff, as well as for the maintenance of 
the Governor’s house. This amount, a Fed- 
eral appropriation, will reduce the Federal 
expenditures by $120,000 per year. 

Federal appropriation of $48,000 is made 
biennially for pay of legislators. Amounts to 
reduction of Federal expenditures of $24,000 
per year. 

Total Federal expenditures 
amounts to $144,000 per year. 


reduction 


Additional expenditures for State 


No basis for estimating any substantial 
difference in expenditure. However, will 
amount to an added expense to the State per 
year, $180,000. 

State will have to assume pay for legisla- 
tors. Cost will undoubtedly increase due to 
State constitution providing for a larger 
membership. Also, rates of compensation 
undoubtedly would increase. However, Terri- 
tory now carries all costs for employees, 
printing, incidental expenses and compensa- 
tion for extraordinary sessions. Estimated, 
$100,000; total, $280,000, 


Administration of Justice 


Judiciary: Estimated present cost is $385,- 
000 per annum for 4 Federal judges and 
staffs. Atleast 1 Federal judge would remain, 
but estimated reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures would be $235,000 per year. 

United States attorneys and United States 
marshals: Four United States attorneys and 
four United States marshals undoubtedly 
would be reduced from present allocation of 
$650,000 per year. Continuing expenses 
necessary to cover regular Federal jurisdic- 
tion but reduction in expenditures estimated 
to be $450,000 per annum. 

Penal institutions: Operations of United 
States Bureau of Prisons in all of Alaska for 
both Federal and normal “state” functions at 
present. Estimated present cost is $600,000 
per year. Transfer of State’s portion should 
result in a reduction in Federal expenditures 
of $400,000 per year. 

Total Federal reductions per year amounts 
to $1,085,000. 


Judiciary: Estimated cost of salaries of 
judges and basic court expenses, based on sys- 
tem outlined in State constitution, $650,000. 


Prosecutors and law-enforcement officers 
in State system: Territory has borne in- 
creasing proportion of basic law enforce- 
ment costs recently and now has a well- 
established State police organization. How- 
ever, estimated cost for prosecutors, offices 
and staffs, etc., per annum expected to be 
$450,000. 

Penal institutions: Estimated cost of 
necessary penal system plus debt-service on 
the new courthouses and jails. Yearly, 
$700,000. 


Total estimated annual increase, $1,800,000. 


Miscellaneous 


Commercial fisheries: From a total esti- 
mate of $3,050,000 per year, approximately 
$1,850,000 would be needed by the State to 
cover the expense of management and in- 
vestigation. Balance, or $1,200,000 would re- 


main as part of a continuing Federal pro- . 
gram activity as elsewhere in the Nation,- 


Annual reduction in Federal expenditures 
would be $1,850,000. 

Wildlife and sport fisheries: From a total 
estimate of Federal appropriations in the 
amount of $1 million per annum, $500,000 
would be needed by the State to cover the 
expense of administering the Alaska game 
law. Balance, or $500,000 per year, would 
remain as a part of the continuing Federal 
programs—such as wildlife refuge predator 
control, cooperative research, etc. Annual 
reduction in Federal expenditures would be 
$500,000. 

Total Federal reductions per year for all 
fish and wildlife amounts to $2,350,000. 

Highway department: Highway function is 
now performed by Bureau of Public Roads, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
with allocation of Federal grant funds 
matched by 10 percent Territorial funds. 
Assumption is, no change in Federal road 
aid program as applied to Alaska. 

Total reduction in Federal expenditures 
will be $3,579,000 yearly. 


Commercial fisheries: This estimated 
amount, for management and investigation 
of commercial fisheries annually, would be 
in addition to what the Territory is now 
spending. Estimated yearly, $2 million. 


Wildlife and sport fisheries: Basic expendi- 
ture for protection and management of 
wildlife resources, Estimated per year, 
$750,000. 


Total estimated annual increase 
fish and wildlife, $2,750,000. 

Highway department; Territory would take 
over operating function. Additional costs 
estimated for administration by State high- 
way department and for construction and 
maintenance of local roads not included in 
program. Estimated additional costs per 
annum, $1,500,000. 

Total increase in cost of State government, 
estimated, yearly, $6,350,000. 


for all 


New Revenues Available to Alaska 
Oil and gas leases (90 percent 


Ce OE) ey am $3, 000, 000 
Pribilof’s income (70 percent to 
the State) ----.---..-.-....... 1,000, 000 
Miscellaneous (fines, fees, forfei- 
tures, and 5 percent of proceeds 
from sales of public lands) ~... 500, 000 
Sports fishing licenses...._...... 250, 000 
Forest receipts (from new Sitka 
operation) ..........--.......= 250, 000 
Total new revenue avail- 
auan, Oy 000, 000 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague from Idaho. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida has been most helpful in con- 
nection with the Alaska statehood prob- 
lem. He has not hesitated to offer his 
very able assistance in connection with 
this important bill. I commend him for 
his objective attitude throughout all the 
discussion on statehood. As chairman 
of the Territories Subcommittee, I 
want the Senate and the country to 
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know that I appreciate very much that 
kind of objective attitude. 

I should like to point out one further 
consideration in connection with the fi- 
nancial ability of the proposed new 
State to take care of its responsibilities. 
Just 11 months ago we witnessed the 
first oil strike of any substance in Alas- 
ka. A little more than a year ago about 
5 million acres were under lease, or ap- 
plications were pending with respect 
thereto. The most recent check, in May, 
showed 32 million acres covered by oil 
leases or lease applications. 

The program involves all the major 
oil companies and numerous independ- 
ent oil companies. We have been ad- 
vised in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, where some of the legis- 
lation on this subject is handled, that 
the signs are most hopeful for a tre- 
mendous oil development in the area 
which will become a State. 

I add that one point because it will 
have a tremendous impact on the ability 
of the new State to provide the essential 
resources to support itself. This is a 
factor not indicated in the Secretary’s 
analysis of the ability of the proposed 
new State to do the job. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his contribution of 
additional facts; also for his more than 
generous comments concerning the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

I was commenting on the assets and 
resources of Alaska. I believe I men- 
tioned the minerals and the timber. I 
wish to mention also the agricultural 
possibilities—many of them in the very 
same places in which oil development is 
now taking place, the Kenai Peninsula— 
and the fisheries, which are without 
parallel anywhere else in the Nation. 

Above everything else, there is the 
great attraction for tourists and visitors, 
an attraction which cannot be equaled, 
in the summertime, anywhere else in 
the length and breadth of American soil. 

I come from a State which during the 
past year entertained nearly 6 million 
guests. We are proud of every one of 
them. We hope that we made their stay 
worth while by adopting the proper style 
of hospitality toward them. In Alaska 
there are values which will beckon to 
hundreds of thousands of tourists at the 
beginning, and millions as soon as ac- 
commodations and facilities can be 
created. 

The snowcapped mountains, the 
rapidly flowing streams, cold as ice and 
teeming with fish, the moose, bear, and 
all the other wonderful game animals 
and birds which are found there, the 
wealth of life of every kind, and the ter- 
rain itself, which beggars description, 
will bring people there literally by the 
hundreds of thousands. 

In company with the new senior Sen- 
ator-elect from Alaska, former Governor 
Gruening, I visited one of the many 
glaciers in Alaska. We stood on the 
west side. The sun had just come up 
in the east. The front face of the 
glacier of solid ice, was about 500 feet 
high. It was one of the most beautiful 
sights I have ever seen, from the stand- 
point of color. The snow on the top did 
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not keep the sun from filtering through. 
Every color imaginable was present, and 
in addition, there was the purplish-dark 
blue of the ice itself, which was as hard 
as rock by reason of the centuries of 
compression to which it had been 
subjected. 

Mr. President, I lack the words prop- 
erly to describe the beauties of Alaska; 
but all those within the sound of my 
voice will live to see the time when peo- 
ple who have always loved to go to Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Switzerland 
for the beauties they see there will find 
even greater beauty closer at hand, in 
the area of Alaska. I predict that for 
years Alaska’s greatest business may 
well be tourists. 

I must hurry to my conclusion. The 
third point I wish to make is that I 
think we owe it to ourselves to create 
the State of Alaska, and thereby serve 
our own Nation, because of the people 
who are there. 

They are pioneer people. They are 
people of the type who conquered the 
Great Plains of the West, from which 
came the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], who once served 
as Governor of his State. They are peo- 
ple of the type who went with Lewis 
and Clark to the area so ably served by 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], who is present. 
They are the types of pioneers who have 
always supplied so much of the color, 
adventure, and romance of our Nation. 

A large number of them are now in 
Alaska, among the estimated 220,000 
people who are there. I hope we shall 
never be without pioneer people in this 
country. I do not like to think of Amer- 
ica without pioneers moving out to un- 
tested places in the hope and belief that 
a finer future awaits them there than 
that which they could carve out for 
themselves back home. 

We may well be proud of the people 
of Alaska. They will create a great 
State. They will be of immeasurable 
value to our Nation if we only give them 
their head. 

We need men and women of the type 
who are in Alaska, and we need to en- 
courage them to remain there and build 
a great State. 

I hope our Nation may never become 
so stymied, so stale, so self-sufficient that 
it will not put a premium upon the en- 
couragement of pioneers of the rugged, 
sturdy, fine, ambitious type who are now 
in Alaska. They should be encouraged 
to carve out for themselves, their peo- 
ple, and their Nation great values where 
nature challenges. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES FOR RE- 
TIRED GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
afternoon President Eisenhower signed 
a bill which will provide increased an- 
nuitieés for thousands of retired civil 
workers. Personally, I am pleased that 
the President signed the bill, because 
this Congress has already passed legis- 
lation increasing the pay of military 
personnel, postal workers, and classi- 
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fied employees. Therefore, with the 
signing of the bill this afternoon, Con- 
gress and the administration have taken 
steps which are timely and needed and 
very helpful to the many millions of 
people who are either presently em- 
ployed or have retired. 

The bill I introduced, S. 72, during the 
last session of Congress, was the basis 
of the legislation which the President 
signed today. Therefore, I derive some 
personal satisfaction from the Presi- 
dent’s action today. I know the in- 
creased annuities will be very important 
to the thousands of people who have 
suffered because of inflation during the 
past few years. Those people will be 
benefited and will be able to enjoy more 
comfort and ease during their reclining 
years. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
speak tonight, as I join with many of my 
colleagues, in support of the passage of 
the pending bill (H. R. 7999), providing 
for the admission of Alaska into the Un- 
ion as a full and equal sovereign State. 

The people of Alaska have adopted and 
submitted a proposed State constitution, 
and have taken the other steps necessary 
for admission, as designated by action 
of past Congresses. The Alaskan people 
want statehood; it is only right that they 
should have it. 

I have read with considerable interest 
and pleasure the report of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 
49, providing statehood for Alaska. The 
same report, of course, applies to the 
basic provisions of H. R. 7999. The re- 
port outlines the observations of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. It describes for us the major 
provisions of the bill and how they apply 
to the situation of Alaska. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
report in terms of its answers to the argu- 
ments which are generally offered in op- 
position to statehood for Alaska. The 
report answers all those arguments with 
meticulous detail and convincingly and 
persuasively. 

Mr. President, the people of Alaska 
want statehood. They have expressed 
their desire for statehood again and 
again by action they have taken, includ- 
ing resolutions which they have adopted, 
me by referendums which have been 

eld. 

In reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 21, I was pleased to note that as 
far away as New York, interest is being 
evidenced in the centennial of my own 
home State, Minnesota. On that date, 
Representative O'BRIEN, of New York 
quoted from a New York Times editorial 
written on the occasion of the Minne- 
sota centennial, substituting the word 
“Alaska” for “Minnesota,” because he 
felt that the material contained therein 
was also relevant to the people of Alaska. 

I consider it to be a great honor to 
the State of Minnesota, because many 
citizens of the Territory of Alaska are 
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former residents of the State of Minne- 
sota. There is a strong community of 
interest between our two areas. The 
Northwest Airlines, which has its home 
base and home offices at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., provides transpor- 
tation from Minnesota to Anchorage, 
Alaska, and from Anchorage, Alaska, to 
other parts of the Territory, and over- 
seas to the Orient. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
this same brief excerpt in order that 
those of my colleagues in the Senate 
who have not heard it may do so now. 
I quote from the editorial: 

Alaska is people. They represent the 
finest part of the pioneer tradition of which 
we are so proud. They were ready and eager 
to face a climate that is sometimes less than 
benign, to work a soil that could be made 
responsive. They wanted to make a new 
world in something of the pattern of the 
old one. They brought with them a dignity, 
fidelity, and industry that did not brook 
compromise. 


The editorial then continues in what 
I feel is particularly important for the 
issue before us now. 

I ask Senators to bear in mind that 
the editorial originally referred to the 
centennial of the State of Minnesota. 
As I read it now, the word “Alaska” has 
been substituted for the word “ - 
nesota.” It is seen that it is every bit 
as pertinent to the facts with respect 
to Alaska today as it is with respect to 
1858 and Minnesota. 

Each one of us may have his own little 
part of the country to which he is especially 
devoted. There is no reason to be ashamed 
of these local prides and loyalties, but there 
is reason to be gratified by the splendor of 
regions other than our own; and because we 
are proud to be Americans, it is good to 
know that Alaska and its people may be part 
of us. 


The editorial could have been written 
about any one of the 35 States which 
came into the Federal Union since the 
adoption of the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. Every 
State would qualify under the termi- 
nology and the expressive language and 
the adjectives of praise which are used 
in the editorial. 

It seems to me that the Alaskan peo- 
ple are Americans in the best tradition. 
Why, then, should they not be permitted 
to be Americans officially? It is un- 
fortunate and unjust that they should 
feel that they are, in the words of Mr. 
C. W. Snedden, publisher of the Fair- 
banks News-Miner, “second-class citi- 
zens.” 

Statehood for Alaska would prove a 
positive force in strengthening the Na- 
tion as a whole. From the economic 
point of view, it is apparent that the 
great resources of Alaska have not been 
fully developed during the 88 years of 
her existence in Territorial status. It is 
difficult and costly to finance capital in- 
vestments when many investors do not 
consider a Territorial government as 
stable as that of a State. 

The committee report on statehood 
for Alaska sets forth concrete evidence 
of the possibilities of further capital im- 
provements and expansion in Alaska 
once it has been granted statehood as 
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the 49th State of the Union. In fact, 
considerable investment has already 
taken place in the Territory of Alaska, 
and it is to the credit of the Territorial 
government that the Alaskan budget has 
been balanced, and that she has shown 
fiscal responsibility and has proven her 
willingness and ability to meet her obli- 
gations as a Territory at all times. As 
the report of the committee states, Alas- 
ka has established an enviable fiscal po- 
sition, and the committee deems it 
axiomatic that the financial responsi- 
bility will increase once statehood is 
granted. It is difficult and costly to fi- 
nance capital investments, as I have 
said, and many investors do not consider 
a Territorial government to be as sound 
and stable as that of a State. There- 
fore statehood offers greater economic 
opportunity. 

Moreover, effective policy for further- 
ing the economic growth of a rich area 
such as Alaska can best be determined 
by those who are most cognizant of the 
situation there—in other words, the 
Alaskans themselves. Their continuous 
and effective representation in our leg- 
islative bodies would be of great aid in 
enlightened planning to utilize Alaska’s 
resources to their fullest potential, and 
in a manner which is fair to both the 
Alaskans and the 48 sister States. 

Mr. President, once Alaska has repre- 
sentation in the Senate with its two Sen- 
ators and in the House of Represent- 
atives with its Representatives in ac- 
cordance with population, then the 
needs of Alaska in terms of capital in- 
vestment and in terms of public works 
and in terms of transportation and com- 
merce will be fully protected and, in- 
deed, fought for and worked for by the 
elective representatives of the new State. 

The eagerness of the Alaskans for 
statehood indicates, moreover, that they 
are ready and willing to assume more of 
their financial responsibility now han- 
dled by our Federal Government. If, as 
seems probable, conferring statehood is 
instrumental in stimulating economic 
growth, then clearly Alaska’s contribu- 
tion to the wealth of our Nation will be 
simultaneously increasing. After all, 
Mr. President, are we not in some meas- 
ure presently exercising “taxation with- 
out representation”? 

I notice that the chart in the report 
of the committee indicates that a sub- 
stantial sum of money has been taken 
from Alaska without voting representa- 
tion in Congress. The amount totals 
many millions of dollars. In fact, the 
appropriations by Congress for Alaska 
have been less than the taxes collected 
from Alaska by Congress. Thus Alaska 
has been paying her way, and even more. 

The objection has been raised that 
statehood for Alaska will mean two 
Senators for a population of 182,000. 
That is a very peculiar argument ever 
to be advanced by fellow Americans, 
when we consider our history. We should 
not have to be reminded that many of 
the present States had even smaller 
populations at the time of their admis- 
sion into the Union. 

The great State of Idaho, which is so 
brilliantly represented in the Senate in 
the movement for statehood for Alaska 
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by its junior Senator [Mr. Cxurcu], had 
a population of only 88,548 at the time of 
statehood. Ohio, the great Buckeye 
State, had a population of only 60,000. 
Illinois, that great industrial and agri- 
cultural State of the Midwest, had a 
population of only 34,620. 

As the committee report on page 11 
points out: 

The population of Alaska is now greater 
than was the population of at least 25 
States at the time of their admission to the 
Union. At the date of admission, Cali- 
fornia had 92,000 inhabitants, Oregon about 
50,000, Dlinois 34,000, Montana about 140,000, 
Texas about 200,000, to mention some 
States that had smaller populations, 


The report continues: 

Alaska has topped all of the States in per- 
centage population growth since 1940. In 17 
years the population has nearly tripled. If 
history repeats itself the population will in- 
crease itself even faster when statehood is 
attained, 


Yet our Founding Fathers saw fit to 
give all States equal representation in 
one House of Congress, namely, the Sen- 
ate, basing membership in the other 
House on population. I am sure that no 
Senator would question the importance 
of the contributions of our colleagues 
from any of the States I have mentioned. 
All of those States had smaller popula- 
tions at the time of statehood than does 
the Territory of Alaska at this particular 
day and hour. 

Consider, for example, the great State 
of Nevada. The proportion of popula- 
tion discrepancy between New York 
State and Nevada, if not now, at least at 
the time of statehood, is not very dif- 
ferent from that which would exist be- 
tween New York and Alaska. 

Another question raised in connection 
with statehood is that Alaska is not con- 
tiguous to the United States. I believe 
that that argument is answered so com- 
pletely by the report of the Senate com- 
mittee that it has lost any possible per- 
suasiveness or any possible logic. The 
Senate committee report calls this to 
our attention, for example: 

Historically, noncontiguity has never been 
a requirement nor has it been followed as a 
precedent. California was admitted in 1850, 
when some 1,500 miles or more of plains and 
mountains and wilderness—a wilderness in- 
fested by hostile Indians—separated her from 
the nearest State of the United States. It is 
interesting to note that some of the very 
same arguments which were used in the 3ist 
Congress in 1850 against the admission of 
California, and later Oregon, which was con- 
tiguous only to California, are being used 
against the admission of Alaska. 


It does not seem valid to me to utilize 
the argument as to whether a State is 
contiguous to the mainland of the United 
States in this particular period of human 
history—yes, in this age when communi- 
cations and transportation have so im- 
proved that the only remaining horizons 
seem to be in outer space. Indeed, in the 
early days of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, the members had to travel 2 or 3 
days simply to get to the sessions. That 
was for the meetings of their State legis- 
lature. Today the fiying time from 
Alaska to Washington is less than a day. 

As has been pointed out in the debates 
in the Senate, the modern means of 
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transportation have made Alaska as close 
to the other 48 States in the Union as, 
indeed, was the city of Baltimore to 
Washington, D. C., back in the year 1790. 
It is possible to fly from the State of 
Washington into the Territory of Alaska 
in a few hours. In the earliest days of 
this Republic, when communication was 
by stagecoach, it took an equal period 
of time to travel the few short miles 
between Baltimore, Md., and Georgetown 
or Alexandria, or even Washington, D. C. 

The argument as to contiguity or the 
proximity of Alaska to the mainland of 
the United States is so ridiculous that it 
needs only the comment that we are now 
living in the mid-part of the 20th cen- 
tury, in the atomic, in the jet, in the 
airplane age. It seems rather foolish to 
use arguments about Alaska which were 
the ones used about California 108 years 
ago. Even those arguments were not 
persuasive, because California was ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

Alaska is already an invaluable factor 
in our program for national defense. 
The Bering Strait, which separates the 
mainlands of Alaska and Siberia, is 
only 54 miles wide. All nations of the 
world may not recognize so clearly as 
we do that Alaska is an integral part of 
the Nation. Recognition of Alaskan 
statehood would be an indisputable evi- 
dence of this fact. 

The peoples of the free world look to 
the United States for leadership, and 
they expect it not only in garrulous and 
uplifting statements of principle, but 
also in the cold fact of practice. The 
United States is a bulwark of the 
United Nations, dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of aiding non-self-governing na- 
tions to develop self-government and 
heed the political aspirations of their 
people. 

How do we justify our practice of say- 
ing “wait a little longer” to 200,000 peo- 
ple who are both eager and qualified for 
statehood? 

Alaska is qualified under the terms of 
the Constitution, and she is qualified 
for statehood under the traditional re- 
quirements which have been established 
throughout our history. As the com- 
mittee report states: 

The inhabitants of the proposed new 
State are imbued with and are sympathetic 
toward the principles of democracy as 


exemplified in the American form of gov- 
ernment. 


That is the first principle for state- 
hood. The second is: 


A majority of the electorate desire state- 
hood, 


This we know from the referendum 
in the Territory. The third principle is: 
The proposed new State has sufficient 
population and resources to support State 


government and to provide its share of the 
cost of the Federal Government. 


As to population, the facts have al- 
ready demonstrated that the population 
of Alaska is far beyond that of some 
25 other States at the time they were 
admitted into the Union. 

As to resources, the resources of 
Alaska are veritably unlimited. Alaska 
is one of the great treasure houses of 
our hemisphere. It is one of the great 
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sources of continued strength and riches 
for the United States of America. 

So there is no doubt about the ability 
of Alaska to justify and support State 
government—self-government. 

We cannot afford the taint of charges 
with respect to delay in granting state- 
hood to Alaska, because, rest assured, 
our enemies will interpret any delay as 
a kind of colonialism. Communist tac- 
tics will be used in every conceivable 
way. The Communists will say we are 
imposing our will on weaker peoples. 
That argument in itself is not a very 
important one, but certainly we should 
come with clean hands before the rest 
of the world; and today nothing could 
be more important to our foreign policy 
than a demonstration by us to the rest 
of the world that we are willing to in- 
clude in the Federal Union the Terri- 
tories of the United States—and, in this 
instance, the Territory of Alaska. 

Therefore, there is a time when we 
must do more than talk about the ideals 
we espouse; and that time is now. 

So, Mr. President, let us admit Alaska; 
and let us welcome our 49th sister State 
with both pride and happiness, as we 
look forward to her even greater contri- 
butions to the Union in the days to 
come. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, one of 
the most brilliant, eloquent, and moving 
speeches made in support of statehood 
for Alaska was delivered some weeks ago 
in the Senate by the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH]. His speech 
had packed within it every possible and 
plausible argument for Alaskan state- 
hood. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
act favorably and overwhelmingly on 
House bill 7999, without so much as 
touching a semicolon or a comma, be- 
cause it is now well known that if the 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by so great a majority is 
amended in any way by the Senate, it 
will be possible for the bill literally to 
be locked up in one of the Congressional 
committees, thereby denying a great 
area, a great Territory, and a great num- 
ber of people who are citizens of the 
United States the opportunity of first- 
class citizenship and the opportunity of 
equal protection under the laws— 
namely, the opportunity of statehood. 

Mr. President, two alternatives face 
us: First, to pass the bill, and thereby 
fulfill a commitment which has been 
made in Congress year after year, and 
has been made by both political parties. 
I understand that considerably more 
than 3,500 pages of testimony have 
been taken on the question of Alaskan 
statehood. I understand that Congress 
has been discussing Alaskan statehood 
since 1916. Alaskan statehood has been 
discussed and discussed and discussed; 
and finally the people are going to get 
disgusted unless the Congress gets down 
to business and permits this Territory to 
become a sovereign State. 

Mr. President, I consider it a really 
exciting moment in my personal life and 
in my limited career of public service to 
speak in behalf of Alaskan statehood. 
In fact, a personal factor is involved, 
for my 16-year-old son has repeatedly 
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said to me, this year, that he hopes 
Congress will pass a bill making possible 
Alaskan statehood. I left him only 
Monday morning; and the last thing he 
said to me was, “Daddy, don’t come 
home until you've voted for Alaskan 
statehood.” Mr. President, his father 
is going to try to fulfill that request and 
that admonition. 

That may mean that the debate will 
be prolonged. But regardless of how 
long it takes, regardless of what sacrifice 
may be required, statehood for Alaska 
is worthy of our attention and of our 
best efforts. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 25, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1706) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to grant additional 
powers to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 20, 1944, as 
amended. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until tomorow, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, June 26, 1958, at 10 
o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 25 (legislative day of June 
24), 1958: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., of Kansas, to be 
United States district judge for the district of 
Kansas, vice Arthur J. Mellott, deceased, 

BOARD OF PAROLE 

Eva Bowring, of Nebraska, to be a member 
of the Board of Parole for the term expiring 
September 30, 1964. She is now serving in 
this post under an appointment which 
expires September 30, 1958. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for per- 
sonnel action in the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law and regul- 
lations: 

To be senior surgeon 

Thomas D. Dublin 

To be surgeon 
Frank R. Freckleton 
To be senior assistant surgeon 

Norman C. Telles 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following-named for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 


To be ensigns 
Donald B. Clark Richard L. Hess 
Jude T. Flynn Donald W. Moncevicz 
William N. Grabler, George M. Poor 
effective June 9, Ray M. Sundean 
1958 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 25 (legislative day of 
June 24), 1958: 

Mississippi River COMMISSION 

Maj. Gen. Gerald E. Galloway, United 
States Army, to be a member of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 

CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Col. John S. Harnett, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the California Debris Com- 
mission. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 20: 27: Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your 
servant, 

Eternal God, our Father, we ask in 
all humility and sincerity to give us 
this day the wisdom and the courage 
to discharge faithfully our duties and 
responsibilities. 

May we be glad and grateful for the 
Many opportunities we daily have of 
serving Thee and our fellow men. 

Help us to find our joy in giving our 
best to the high vocation of gaining for 
all mankind a better way of life. 

Grant that in these days of great 
national and international problems we 
may have men and women of vision and 
devotion who serve for the common 
good and not for self. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord, who was the servant of all, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 343. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing indignation at the execution of cer- 
tain leaders of the recent revolt in Hungary. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11645) 

making appropriations for the Depart- 

ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


, the request of the gentleman from Rhode 


Island [Mr. Focarty]? [After a pause.] 
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The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. FOGARTY, 
DENTON, MARSHALL, CANNON, LAIRD, 
CEDERBERG, and TABER, 


TO PROMOTE BOATING SAFETY ON 
NAVIGABLE WATERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 11078) to promote boating safety 
on the navigable waters of the United 
States and provide coordination and co- 
operation with the States in the interest 
of uniformity of boating laws, to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question or two. 

Is this to be a quickie operation to 
take this bill back to the committee and 
bring it right back to the House, or do 
you propose to take the bill back to the 
committee and then go to the Rules 
Committee for another rule? 

Mr. BONNER. In response to the 
gentleman, it came to my attention this 
morning that the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIS] would raise a point 
of order against this bill under the 
Ramseyer rule. That point of order 
would hold. I admit that in the report 
on the bill the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has failed to com- 
ply with the Ramseyer rule. 

I will say to my friend from North 
Carolina that I am only trying to do 
something that must be done someday. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not want a lec- 
ture from the gentleman; I just want a 
ruling on the question. 

Mr. BONNER. I do not intend to 
lecture the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. If this discussion is 
going to be carried on it will have to 
be postponed. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. BARDEN. May I appeal to the 
Chair? 

The SPEAKER. For what? 

Mr. BARDEN. For this: This bill 
came out. It came near passing on the 
Consent Calendar. It was only after 
the matter had been presented to the 
Rules Committee that anybody found 
out that this bill was in existence. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to be sure 
that when this bill is finally recommitted 
to the committee that it will come from 
the committee to the Rules Committee 
where a hearing is to take place; then, 
if the Rules Committee is inclined to 
grant a rule that the bill will come to 
the House. 

I am tremendously interested in this, 
and I have no hesitancy whatever to 
say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] and 
say ig work together on the Ramseyer 

e. 

I will say further that that is just 
one of the mistakes in the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule, if the gentleman is making a 
parliamentary inquiry. The Chair told 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
that he would have to go before the 
Committee on Rules for another rule if 
the bill is again reported to the House 
for consideration. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Chair must have told someone else; 
the Speaker did not give me that in- 
formation, as I recall. 

The SPEAKER. I did not give the 
gentleman that information, because 
the gentleman never did tell the Chair 
that he was going to make a point of 
order. He said he thought there would 
be a point of order made, when the 
Chair talked to him several days ago. 

Mr. BARDEN. I said very likely it 
would be made, 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. I just want to be sure 
that this bill comes to the House for full 
consideration. And that the member- 
ship knows more about it than they did 
today. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be permitted to say to my friend from 
North Carolina that if the House has 
not had full knowledge so far about this 
bill I do not know how in my power to 
give them full knowledge. 

Mr. BARDEN. It did have knowledge. 

Mr. BONNER. Now, with respect. to 
the bill being on the Consent Calendar, 
I have stated before that that was an 
error. I never intended the bill to be 
on the Consent Calendar. I always in- 
tended to apply for a rule. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman must 
admit that it was brought out on the 
floor and then the question was raised. 

Mr. BONNER. I understand; that is 
perfectly all right. The committee in 
making the report on the bill made it out 
in the manner in which it would go on 
the Consent Calendar. I would never 
have asked that the bill be considered on 
the Consent Calendar. 

This bill will go back to the committee. 
The committee will report out another 
bill, and the committee will ask the Rules 
Committee for another rule on the addi- 
tional bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER, I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Was the bill reported 
by the gentleman’s committee unani- 
mously? 

Mr. BONNER. It was reported with 
two or three reservations, at a subsequent 
meeting. The bill was voted unani- 
mously with the understanding that an 
amendment would be accepted exempt- 
ing boats powered by 744 horespower and 
under. 

Mr. WALTER. Is that not the way it 
got on the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. BONNER. No. I never intended 
the bill to be on the Consent Calendar. 
at en that this subject is controver- 

al. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. If Ihave the floor. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation and yield back the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going 
to declare the floor vacant pretty soon. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
may extend his remarks. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
ON ASTRONAUTICS AND SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution 
(H. Res. 581) authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of the hearings on 
astronautics and space exploration, and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration 900 additional copies 
of the hearings on astronautics and space 
exploration held by the said select commit- 
tee during the current session. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Would the gentle- 
man care to say what this will cost? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The estimated 
cost is $1,200 and if we can get this out 
today we will save considerable money. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That is what I had 
in mind. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to and a 
movan to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


as 


EXCISE TAXES ON RAILROAD 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to express my earnest 
hope that the conferees on the part of 
the House for H. R. 12695 will recede 
with respect to the amendment on the 
part of the Senate repealing the trans- 
portation tax on railroads, 

As we all know, this tax was an emer- 
gency measure levied to discourage the 
use of railroads during time of war. 
It was an emergency measure and it 
was definitely understood that it would 
be ended at the close of the war. 

The repeal of this tax is long over- 
due. It has increased the cost of rail 
transportation to the point that our 
Nation’s railroads are now suffering 
from such great loss of business that 
their very operation in the future is in 
doubt. 

Not only the railroads, but all of the 
country’s industry also suffers. Trans- 
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portation costs are part of the cost for 
every product bought and sold in the 
United States. These added “emer- 
gency” taxes now add up until the final 
effect upon selling costs and prices is 
all out of porportion to the levy made 
on the initial transaction. The con- 
sumer finds himself burdened with 
higher prices. 

We in Florida have made great strides 
in the last few years toward industriali- 
zation. But as Florida products begin 
to reach larger market areas across the 
country, the transportation tax enters 
the picture, and holds back the gains 
that could be made without these added 
costs. Florida’s tourist industry is also 
vitally affected by this tax. Last year 
over 8 million people visited in Florida, 
a large number traveling by rail. 

While these matters deal with the 
problem in Florida, the same is true of 
every section of the country. This rail 
tax should have been repealed long ago, 
and I certainly hope that the conferees 
will agree with the other body, and grant 
to all our people the relief that repeal 
of this tax will mean. 


EISENHOWER’S OBVIOUS DECISION 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Honorable Andrew H. Berding, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, made a significant address in 
New Orleans before the annual conven- 
tion of Civitan International, in which 
he invited public attention to the 
palpable lies being spread on the Ameri- 
can scene by Russian Ambassador 
Menshikoy. ‘This official exposure and 
condemnation of the widespread propa- 
ganda campaign carried on by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador since his arrival here 
is long overdue. Assistant Secretary 
Berding is to be commended for putting 
these facts before the American people 
and for setting the official record 
straight. 

Members of Congress are aware of the 
several efforts I have made to expose the 
calculated campaign of Russian Propa- 
gandist Menshikov to do violence to the 
truth about United States intentions 
toward all the nations of the world and 
at the same time to paint a rosy camou- 
flage over the black deeds of the Kremlin, 
which include genocide against entire 
nations, mass murder of all elements who 
oppose them in the many countries they 
now occupy, and planned starvation of 
whole populations. Menshikov has made 
use of ¿ll our mediums of mass communi- 
cation in his calculated campaign to 
cause disunity and political dissension 
on the American scene. The nationally 
televised program Meet the Press per- 
formed a great public service in unmask- 
ing the true character and purpose of 
Propagandist Menshikov. One can hope 
that the forthright and informed ques- 
tions put to Menshikov on that program 
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will be regarded as a model for any fu- 
ture appearances he may make before 
future American television or radio 
audiences. 

The public exposure and official con- 
demnation of the activities of Menshikov 
by Assistant Secretary of State Berding 
leads to only one conclusion: that con- 
clusion is that Russian Ambassador 
Menshikov is persona non grata. It now 
remains for President Eisenhower to take 
this obvious decision. 


CERTAIN CIVIL-DEFENSE 
FACILITIES 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday President Eisenhower named Leo 
A. Hoegh, the now Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, to head the newly formed Office 
of Civilian and Defense Mobilization 
which becomes effective on July 1 as a 
result of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1958 becoming law on that date. I com- 
mend the President for his fine selection. 

Last month the House Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee had the privilege of 
interrogating Governor Hoegh regarding 
civil-defense policies and programs of the 
Federal Government. His sincerity of 
purpose was most impressive and I be- 
lieve I can say on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee that the determination with 
which he has undertaken his task as 
Federal Civil Defense Agency Adminis- 
trator is encouraging to us all. This past 
week I heard him address the Council of 
National Defense of the American Medi- 
cal Association in San Francisco. Here 
again his presentation on civil defense 
and a new plan for shelter protection was 
outstanding. I feel confident that, with 
the support of the President and the del- 
egate agencies, Civil Defense will finally 
become an effective operating organiza- 
tion. To implement a new shelter pro- 
gram outlined by Administrator Hoegh 
before our committee last month I am to- 
day, with other members of our com- 
mittee, introducing legislation to imple- 
ment this program, 


MOTHER’S DAY 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, we now have 
a law enacted by Congress designating 
the second Sunday in May as Mother’s 
Day. 

We do not have any law designating 
an official Memorial Day, but we do have 
several different Memorial Days that are 
recognized in several States, including 
those specifically for the Confederate 
soldiers in the South. 
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While we do not have any Federal law 
whatever designating a Memorial Day, 
yet we do have a law recognizing May 30 
as an official holiday in the United States 
postal service, And under various State 
laws, a Memorial Day holiday is officially 
recognized on May 30 for banking insti- 
tutions and State employees. 

Now it seems to me it is time for us to 
have one official combination Memorial 
and Mother’s Day in a single legal desig- 
nation and a Congressional enactment to 
that end. Mother’s Day is quite often 
a memorial in itself because many of our 
mothers are deceased. 

Many people drive hundreds of miles 
to be with their mothers or at their 
mothers’ graves on the second Sunday in 
May. Many of the same people may 
then drive the same distances again for 
the present unofficial Memorial Day of 
May 30. But if a combined Memorial 
and Mother’s Day were designated by 
Congress, then one homecoming trip 
would serve for both occasions, 

Such a designation, made in a way 
that would retain the present postal or 
other holiday and would give country- 
wide recognition to a Memorial and 
Mother’s Day weekend for every State 
in the Union is contained in my bill just 
introduced, House Joint Resolution 631. 
I hope you will give serious and favorable 
consideration to this proposal that I 
think is one of beneficial constructive- 
ness for all the people in every State of 
this great country. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 


LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA-. 


TION BILL, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12428) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1980) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12428) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
clary, and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 13, and 24. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 8, 14; and 15, and agree to the 


same. 
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Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum pro) by said amend- 
ment insert “$101,750,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,690,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $22,800,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$7,250,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed by said amendment insert ‘$1,437,- 

600"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

i Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$2,975,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$14,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$950,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$98,500,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$90,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Meu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$6,410,500”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 6, 12, 
16, and 21, 

JOHN J. Rooney, 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
F. R. COUDERT, Jr. 
FRANK T. Bow, 
CLirr CLEVENGER, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
CARL HAYDEN, 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12428) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $101,750,- 
000 instead of $100,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $102,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No, 2: Provides limitation of 
$3,000 on purchase of certain automobiles 
as proposed by the House instead of $4,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Provides limitation of 
$6,000 on the purchase of 11 automobiles as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $5,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Representation Allowances 

Amendment No, 4: Appropriates $750,000 
instead of $650,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
International organizations and conferences 

Missions to International Organizations 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $1,690,000 
instead of $1,646,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,692,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. The $44,000 increase above the 
House amount is for the proposed new 
United States Mission building and is to be 
used for no other purpose. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

International Contingencies 

Amendment No, 7: Appropriate $1,600,- 
000 instead of $1,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,950,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

International commissions 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico 
Construction 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $1,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $750,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Educational exchange 
International Educational Exchange 
Activities 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $22,800,- 
000 instead of $20,800,000 as proposed by the 
House and $30,800,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, The conferees are agreed that not 
less than $4,623,775 of the above amount of 
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$22,800,000 shall be for the American Re- 
publics area. 

Amendment No, 10: Provides that not less 
than $7,260,000 shall be used to purchase 
foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned 
by the Treasury of the United States instead 
of $6,750,000 as proposed by the House and 
$8,750,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,437,500 may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses instead of $1,387,500 as 
proposed by the House and $1,766,607 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Amendment No. 13: Restores House lan- 


guage relative to compensation of the 
Commissioner. 


Federal prison system 
Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of Prisons 
Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $33,707,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $32,- 
800,000 as proposed by the House. 
TITLE II—THE JUDICIARY 


Court of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services 
Fees of Jurors and Commissioners 
Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $4,995,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $4,- 
925,000 as proposed by the House. 


Amendment No, 16: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Travel and Miscellaneous Expenses 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $2,975,000 
instead of $2,950,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 18: Provides not to exceed 
$14,000 for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings instead of $12,000 as proposed by the 
House and $15,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Administrative Office of the United States 

Courts 

Amendment No, 19: Appropriates $950,000 
instead of $925,000 as proposed by the House 
and $975,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE IV—UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $98,500,- 
000 instead of $97,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $100,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 22: Provides that not to 
exceed $90,000 may be used for representa- 
tion abroad instead of $75,000 as proposed 
by the House and $135,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, 

TITLE V—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
President's special international program 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $6,- 
410,500 instead of $6,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $6,821,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Provides that not to 
exceed a total of $25,000 may be expended 
for representation as proposed by the House 
instead of $50,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Jonn J. Rooney, 
Prince H. PRESTON, 
ROBERT L., F. SIKES, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
F. R. COUDERT, Jr. 
FRANK T. Bow, 
OLOF CLEVENGER, 
JOHN TABER, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report carries the amount $577,- 
904,113 for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the coming 1959 fiscal year 
which begins next week. The amounts 
agreed upon by the conferees on the 
part of the House and Senate are as 
follows: Department of State, $197,103,- 
353; Department of Justice, $230,317,- 
000; The Judiciary, $40,823,260; the 
United States Information Agency, 
$103,250,000 and the President’s Special 
International Program under funds ap- 
propriated to the President, $6,410,500. 
The total of $577,904,113 provided for 
these agencies represents an increase of 
$7,181,500 above the amount of the bill 
as passed by the House, but is $10,813,- 
000 lower than the amount of the bill 
as it passed the other body. The final 
amount agreed upon by the conferees is 
$11,380,898 below the amount of the 
budget estimates, and $3,494,243 below 
the amount of the present fiscal year 
appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, there are but 4 amend- 
ments reported in disagreement and 
these 4 amendments are merely techni- 
calin nature. The amendments reported 
in disagreement are numbers 6, 12, 16, 
and 21, and as to the first 3 I shall move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendments and 
concur therein, and as to the fourth 
amendment, No. 21, I shall move that 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment No. 21 and 
concur therein with an amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 6, line 10, 
after the figure insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That, hereafter, Senate delegates to 
Conferences of the Interparliamentary Union 
shall be designated by the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 18, line 
22, after “ammunition” insert the following: 
“attendance at firearms matches.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 28, line 
1, after the figure insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That $70,000 of the foregoing amount 
shall be immediately available.” 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 21: Page 32, line 19, 
after “United States” insert the following: 
“and of which sum not less than $650,000 
shall be available by contracts with one or 
more private international broadcasting li- 
censes for the purpose of developing and 
broadcasting under private auspices, but 
under the general supervision of the United 
States Information Agency radio programs to 
Latin America, Western Europe, Africa, as 
well as other areas of the free world, which 
programs shall be designed to cultivate 
friendship with the peoples of the countries 
in those areas, and to build improved inter- 
national understanding.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rooney moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 21, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum of “$650,000” named in said amend- 
ment, insert “$300,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE OF ESCORT 


The SPEAKER. We are going to have 
@ session shortly for our distinguished 
visitor, and the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the committee to escort our guest 
into the Chamber the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Morcan], and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

The House will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 


RECESS 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes p. m.), the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


VISIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
PRINCE SARDAR MOHAMMAD 
DAUD, PRIME MINISTER OF AF- 
GHANISTAN 
During the recess the following oc- 

curred: 

The Doorkeeper (at 12 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) announced His Royal 
Highness, Prince Sardar Mohammad 
Daud, Prime Minister of Afghanistan. 

The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
escorted by the committee of Representa- 
tives, entered the Hall of the House of 
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Representatives and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the House 
of Representatives, it gives me great 
pleasure, and I deem it a high privilege, 
to have the honor of presenting to you 
the representative of a great and a 
friendly people, the Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

The PRIME MINISTER. Mr. Speaker 
and honorable Members of the House, it 
is a great pleasure and privilege for me to 
have the opportunity of finding myself 
among the Representatives of the great 
rs sa i people in this august gather- 

g. 

I wish to have your permission to first 
of all take this opportunity to convey the 
friendly feelings and the cordial aspira- 
tions cherished by the people of Afghani- 
stan for the people of the United States 
of America to you, and through you to 
the people of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 

These sentiments are cherished by the 
Afghan people as a direct outgrowth of 
their full acquaintance and true knowl- 
edge of the principles which make the 
United States of America; principles 
which are the true reflection of the spirit 
of the American people, as love of free- 
dom and independence is the most sacred 
tradition by which our understanding of 
the American people is guided. These 
principles have been a part of the Afghan 
traditional beliefs throughout the course 
of thousands of years of our history, and 
are considered by the people of Afghani- 
stan to be a common tradition shared by 
all those peoples and nations who have 
chosen to respect them as their way of 
life. To us the defense of this principle 
is foremost in its significance and our 
esteem for it is above everything. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our history is witness to the fact that 
we have tolerated many sufferings for 
the preservation of our independence and 
freedom. At no time have we allowed 
any influence to damage our national 
prestige or hurt our national pride. We 
are determined to live in this way; we 
cannot think of any materialistic factor 
that would persuade us to accept the 
slightest change in the course of our 
national determination for the preser- 
vation of our independence and of our 
freedom. [Applause.] 

The Representatives of the people of 
the United States are representatives of 
these principles to the outside world. 
The mutual respect and confidence on 
which is based the ever-increasing 
friendly relations between Afghanistan 
and the United States is a direct conse- 
quence of our firm convictions in the 
attainment and preservation of a life 
of decency secured by the independence 
and free determination of man every- 
where, in an atmosphere of friendship 
and peace among all peoples and nations. 

Since their establishment, our bonds 
of friendship have remained firm, and 
subsequently we have continued to 
strengthen them further. It is indeed a 
pleasure, on this occasion, to state once 
again the sincere desire of the Afghan 
people for strengthening and expand- 
ing these good relations with the people 
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of the United States of America. [Ap- 
plause.] I hope that my visit to this 
country, on the cordial invitation of 
President Eisenhower, will serve the pur- 
pose of fulfillment of this desire. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Afghanistan is a small country, but 
our difficulties and problems are not 
small. While this is the concern of the 
Afghan people through all circumstances 
and situations in which mankind does 
not feel secure from calamities and suf- 
ferings, and in the face of all events 
anywhere, we have shared and we do 
share the concern of our fellow men. 

The greatest question which concerns 
all nations of the world today, big and 
small alike, is that of peace and secu- 
rity. For us this anxiety is naturally of 
particular significance, since we have 
just found an opportunity to reconstruct 
our ruins caused by the unpleasant events 
of the period of aggression which had 
threatened the independence and free- 
dom of the Asian people, and to do this 
with our simple and meager facilities, so 
that we may live once again in better 
conditions. 

By expression of this concern, I am 
conveying a message from the Afghan 
people to the Representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, which I con- 
sider a great honor; that is, the message 
of peace and friendship among peoples 
and nations, and friendship between 
Afghanistan and the people of the United 
States. 

May I wish once again to express my 
sincere aspirations which represent the 
heartfelt sentiments of the Afghan peo- 
ple for the happiness and prosperity of 
the people of the United States and for. 
world peace and prosperity. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m, 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS DUR- 
ING RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


INCORPORATION OF VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR I OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 598 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11077) to incorporate the veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 
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After general debate, which shall be. con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 598 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 11077, a bill to incor- 
porate the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America. ‘The res- 
olution provides for an open rule and 1 
hour of general debate. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 80,000 members of the organiza- 
tion which is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio. There are 
over 1,000 local chapters in 47 States. 
Under the proposed Federal charter the 
organization shall be a body corporate 
of the District of Columbia and, upon 
complying with the laws of the State of 
Ohio, shall acquire the assets of the Ohio 
corporation. 

According to the terms of the proposed 
charter, the membership in any class of 
the organization shall be predicated upon 
honorable service in World War I be- 
tween April 16, 1917, and November 11, 
1918. 

The bill outlines the objects and pur- 
poses of the corporation and its powers. 
It also provides that an audit of its fi- 
nancial activities shall be made and a 
report submitted annually to Congress, 
together with an activities report. 

There is no federally chartered organi- 
zation exclusively devoted to the men 
who served in World War I and the 
members of the present organization feel 
that a Federal charter will enable them 
to more effectively preserve their iden- 
tity as a group if they operate under a 
Federal charter. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no organized 
opposition to the granting of this Fed- 
eral charter by the Congress. None of 
the other national veterans’ organiza- 
tions have expressed any opposition 
thereto. - It must, therefore, be assumed 
that they either have no objection or 
that they welcome this new opportunity 
for the Veterans of World War I to band 
themselves into a closer fraternity which 
would result from the granting of this 
charter. Certainly, it has many poten- 
tialities for the benefit of the veterans 
of that war. 

Mr. Speaker, as a charter member of 
the Coast Barracks No. 709 Chapter 
which embraces the World War I vet- 
erans in that vicinity, I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 598 which I 
have had the privilege of reporting from 
the Commitee on Rules and bringing to 
the floor of the House. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, being a veteran of World 
War I myself, naturally I am much in 
favor of this charter. I say that with 
the realization that there are approx- 
imately 500 veterans’ organizations listed 
in the United States. When we speak 
of the 500 we are speaking, of course, 
about the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or Winners, the Winners of the Purple 
Heart, the Veterans of Bataan, the 
ladies’ auxiliaries, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion, the 
AMVETS, and so forth; but of these 500 
veterans organizations, there are only 
a few that have charters. 

Like my good friend from Mississippi 
coh of no one who is opposed to the 

e. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is this charter iden- 
tical with the charters granted other 
similar organizations? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is my un- 
derstanding that this is similar in its 
provisions to the charters that have been 
granted the 6 or 7 veterans’ organiza- 
tions heretofore. 

Mr. MARTIN. Why should not the 
Veterans of World War I have an op- 
portunity to have their own private or- 
ganization if they so desire? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I will say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
I cannot think of any reason why they 
should not have this charter. You know, 
we veterans of World War I are getting 
along in years. I think this is something 
worthwhile and I am glad the measure 
has the support of our distinguished 
Minority Leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. I might just add that 
when the gentleman from Illinois says 
he is getting along in years I think he 
is underestimating his youth. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I can see no reason at all why 
this charter cannot be given. It seems 
to me that today we are pushing the vet- 
erans around and not doing what we 
ought to do. What possible harm can 
it do to give these veterans a charter? 
There are many things they cannot do 
if they do not have a charter. These 
men are very heroic individuals. I be- 
lieve this bill should pass promptly. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, during 
my visit to my district I pledged to the 
World War I barracks in my district I 
would do everything I possibly could to 
get this measure to the floor for consid- 
eration. I especially pledged my sup- 


port in a speech to my hometown bar- 
racks of Greenwich, Conn., headed by 
Mr. William Nedley. I am happy it is 
here for consideration today because it 
gives me an opportunity to vote for it. 
I shall vote for it. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lane. 1 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include extraneous mat- 
ter in the remarks I shall make in gen- 
eral debate on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of corporate charters for the Con- 
gress is not limited to the immediate 
problem of the veterans of World War I. 
The issue of corporate charters involves 
troublesome and difficult considerations 
which plague the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary year after year. Every member 
of that committee and most members of 
the House have been subjected to varying 
degrees of pressure by a multitude of 
groups seeking Federal corporate char- 
ters. Congress has already granted 
about 26 such charters to various organ- 
izations and yet the demand and the 
pressures continue. During the 84th 
and 85th Congresses alone, 33 different 
organizations have sought Federal char- 
ters from this House. Where do we draw 
the line? Many of these groups have 
meritorious purposes. To grant a char- 
ter to one and not to another is to invite 
the accusation of favoritism. To grant 
charters to all is to dilute the value and 
prestige of the Federal charter to any- 
one. However, I shall not oppose this 
bill. It is a veteran organization and 
if they desire I shall not stand in their 


way. 

I think this House should bear in mind 
that at present, however, there is no 
effective way of protecting either the gen- 
eral public or the membership of the cor- 
poration from improper management of 
corporate affairs. While it is true that 
Federal charters provide for the submis- 
sion of annual financial statements to the 
Congress, a legislative body is neither 
equipped nor organized to supervise the 
operations of a corporation or to go very 
far beyond the bare financial statements 
submitted to us. Those statements do 
no more than relate the financial condi- 
tion of the corporation and whether or 
not they have adhered to sound account- 
ing practices. 

Unlike the case of State corporate 
charters, Congress has not generally re- 
served visitation powers for itself or for 
any agency of the Federal Government. 
Nor do we have the machinery to effec- 
tively exercise such powers. The result 
is that Congress continues to create cor- 
porate bodies which may then go about 
their business very much as they please. 
I submit that in view of these facts Con- 
gress should exercise its power to grant 
corporate charters most sparingly and 
most prudently. Nonetheless, I shall 
not set a bar to this measure. 

I herewith set forth charters which 
have been granted by the Congress: 

A. Those involving military service: 
The American Legion, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Marine Corps League, 
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Belleau Wood Memorial Association, 
AMVETS—American Veterans of World 
War II, Grand Army of the Republic, 
United States Blind Veterans of World 
War I, Disabled American Veterans, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the National Yeoman F, Navy 
Club of the U. S. A. 

B. Others: American National Red 
Cross, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, American Historical Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of 
America, American War Mothers, Sons 
of the American Revolution, National 
Conference on Citizenship, National 
Safety Council, Board for Fundamental 
Education, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, the Foundation of the Federal 
Bar Association, the National Fund for 
Medical Education, National Music 
Council, Boys’ Clubs of America. 

I herewith set forth incorporation 
bills which have been introduced in the 
84th and 85th Congresses, not acted 
upon: Army and Navy Union; National 
Academy of Chefs; National Academy 
of Design; American Association of 
Firemen; Future Farmers of America; 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America; Jewish War Veter- 
ans, USA, National Memorial, Inc.; Le- 
gion of Guardsmen; Foundation for 
Community Aid to Mental Patients; 
United Mexican Border Veterans; Moms 
of America; National Music Council; 
Pan American Round Tables of the 
United States; National Society—Army 
of the Philippines; American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped; Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart; Seabee 
Veterans of America; National Service 
Star Legion; American Shut-In Enter- 
tainers; Sky Pilots of America; State 
Guard Association of the USA; The So- 
ciety of the 28th Division; Twenty- 
ninth Division Association; Washington 
Boyhood Home; Auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Women’s Relief Corps; 
United States Civil Defense Council; 
Congressional Medal of Honor Society 
of the United States of America; Amer- 
ican War Dads and Its Auxiliary; Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
Navy Wives Clubs of America; Paralyzed 
Veterans of America; and Blinded Vet- 
erans Association. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to enactment of the bill 
which is under consideration here, since 
its enactment will accomplish no con- 
structive purpose so far as the Congress 
is concerned. An organization, to be ac- 
tive and pursue its interests, does not re- 
quire a charter from Congress and there 
are literally thousands of organizations 
seeking to accomplish various objectives 
which are operating without a charter. 

The organization seeking the charter 
in this bill appeared before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs last Con- 
gress and stated that the organization 
has a single objective, the enactment of 
a general pension bill for veterans of 
World War I. During the several years 
that the organization has been operating, 
this has been the only representation to 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
The organization has never exhibited an 
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interest in any other legislation. There 
is no evidence that it maintains a vet- 
erans’ service program of any type. By 
its own admission, it is dedicated solely 
to lobbying through Congress a general 
pension bill. These facts give rise to the 
question: Is it proper for Congress to 
charter an organization which has as its 
express purpose the lobbying of Con- 
gress? 

Since the organization has only one ob- 
jective, the enactment of a general pen- 
sion bill, which incidentally is the subject 
of a discharge petition at this moment, 
it is well to examine this bill. 

The bill would grant a pension of $100 
a month to every veteran of World War 
I who had 1 day of service during the 
period of war and who has an honorable 
discharge. There are no further re- 
strictions. Every wealthy man in the 
United States who served honorably in 
World War I for at least 1 day would 
immediately become eligible for the pen- 
sion upon enactment of this bill. Prob- 
ably this would include many Members 
of Congress, many of the highest ranking 
members of the executive branch, and 
large numbers of the Nation’s wealthiest 
men, 

The Veterans’ Administration has esti- 
mated that the bill’s first year’s addi- 
tional cost would be $2.3 billion. The 
total additional cost of this legislation by 
the year 2000 is estimated at $27 billion. 
Enactment of this legislation would, in 
my opinion, collapse our entire system 
of veteran benefits. All of the current 
veteran legislation restricts war veteran 
benefits to persons who have an honor- 
able discharge and at least 90 days’ sery- 
ice. This policy would be destroyed by 
enactment of H. R. 2201. The bill would 
provide benefits completely out of pro- 
portion to the benefits which are paid to 
disabled veterans. Under the bill, a vet- 
eran with 1 day of service and an 
honorable discharge, at age 60, would re- 
ceive $100 per month, yet today we pay 
only $100 per month to a veteran with 
a 50 percent service-connected wartime 
disability. The parents of a serviceman 
who lost his life on the field of battle re- 
ceive absolutely no pension or service- 
connected death compensation unless 
they can prove that they were dependent 
on the deceased serviceman. How can 
we justify paying $100 a month as a non- 
service-connected pension for 1 day of 
service under these circumstances? 

One of the best measurements as to 
the complete lack of merit of the irre- 
sponsible pension proposal being ad- 
vanced by the World War I veteran or- 
ganization is the fact that the bill is 
opposed by all of the major nationally 
recognized veteran organizations, It is 
true that the American Legion and 
VFW have advanced some proposals 
for changes in the pension system, but 
they have also expressed opposition to 
general pension bills such as the bill 
advanced by this organization. DAV 
and AMVETS have also expressed their 
opposition to the general pension pro- 
posal of the World War I veteran or- 
ganization. Again I ask, what justifica- 
tion is there for chartering an organiza- 
tion solely dedicated to lobbying an 
irresponsible piece of legislation through 
the Congress which is opposed by all of 
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the nationally recognized veteran organ- 
izations who for many years have been 
active in the field of veteran affairs? 

The Congress and the public are being 
subjected to a hoax in connection with 
the lobby efforts of this organization. 
The committee and Members of Congress 
have received a deluge of letters, tele- 
grams, and personal contacts, represent- 
ing the World War I veteran as the for- 
gotten man. As a matter of fact, that 
has been the principal argument of this 
organization justifying the need for a 
charter bill and the need for its general 
service pension proposal, H. R. 2201. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

By June 30, 1957, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had expended $21.6 billion in 
veteran benefits for participants of World 
War I. Expenditures for veteran bene- 
fits for each World War I serivceman 
have now exceeded $8,000 per man. In 
fiscal year 1957, we spent $285 for each 
serviceman of World War I, as compared 
with $125 average expenditure for that 
year for each serviceman of World War 
II. We will spend nearly $600 million 
this year in non-service-connected pen- 
sions for World War I veterans. In addi- 
tion to non-service-connected pensions 
for veterans, we are paying disability 
compensation to 215,000 World War I vet- 
erans. Weare paying a non-service-con- 
nected pension to 325,000 widows and 
88,600 children of World War I veterans 
and death compensation to about 50,000 
survivors of World War I veterans. This 
means that more than 1 million per- 
sons are now receiving pension or com- 
pensation as a result of the service of a 
World War I veteran. 

It is a fact that the benefits received 
by veterans of various wars are not iden- 
tical. It is not a fact that the benefits 
accorded World War I veterans do not 
compare favorably with benefits received 
by other veterans. The World War I vet- 
eran has received three distinct advan- 
tages which other veterans have not 
received. 

First. The widow of a World War I 
veteran receives a pension upon the vet- 
eran’s death if she meets the income 
limits set out in the law. Widows of 
World War II and Korea veterans may 
not receive a pension unless the veteran 
had a service-connected disability when 
he died. 

Second. Following World War I, the 
Congress established an extremely gen- 
erous system of presumptions. The re- 
sult was that practically everyone with 
any sort of disability in the years imme- 
diately following World War I were 
placed on the pension rolls under pro- 
tected awards. 

Third. Adjusted compensation was 
paid to participants of World War I. 
The total cost of this benefit was $3.8 
billion. The average amount was $937 
per veteran. At this point, I would like 
to emphasize that veterans of World War 
II and Korea have not received a bonus 
or adjusted compensation, but that the 
average readjustment benefits cost per 
man are comparable to the bonus re- 
ceived by World War I veterans. In ad- 
dition to the bonus, $644 million was 
spent on rehabilitation education for 
certain World War I veterans. 
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I am sure that there are many per- 
sons who consider the bill before us here 
today as inconsequential and see no par- 
ticular reason why veterans of World 
War I should not have a charter from 
Congress if they desire it. If the issue 
was merely that of honoring the men 
who served in World War I, I would not 
be opposing this bill. The facts are that 
the issue goes beyond the question of a 
charter. The charter is being sought as 
an instrument to further the lobby cam- 
paign of the organization to achieve en- 
actment of a general pension bill and I 
do not hesitate to predict that those 
Members who realize that the payment 
of a general pension on the basis of 1 day 
of war service is fundamentally wrong 
will regret this day when, at a later time, 
they are confronted with the pressure 
and political demands of the organiza- 
tion for their favorable vote for the gen- 
eral pension bill. 

The list of organizations presently rec- 
ognized by the Veterans’ Administration 
is as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C, 
LIST OF RECOGNIZED ORGANIZATIONS, ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, AND OTHER AGENCIES 

By virtue of authority contained in section 
200, Public Law 844, 74th Congress, the or- 
ganizations, associations, and other agencies 
listed below have been granted recognition 
in the presentation of claims under the stat- 
utes administered by the VA: 

1. National service organizations listed in 
section 200, Public Law 844, 74th Congress, 
or subsequently chartered by Congress: 

American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

AMVETS: American Veterans of World 
War II, Washington, D. C. 

Disabled American Veterans, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Marine Corps League, Baton Rouge, La. 

United Spanish War Veterans, Washington, 
D.C. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. Organizations recognized by the VA pur- 
suant to section 200, Public Law 844, 74th 
Congress: 

American Veterans Committee, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D .C. 

Army Mutual Aid Association, Arlington, 
Va. 

Army and Navy Union, U. 8. A., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Blinded Veterans Association, Washington, 
D.C 


‘Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Washington, D. C. 

Coast Guard League, Washington, D. C. 

Disabled Officers Association, Washington, 
D.C, 

Fleet Reserve Association, 
D.C. 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Military Order of the World Wars, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Jewish Welfare Board, New York, 
N. Y. 

National Society: Army of the Philippines, 
Boston, Mass. 

National Tribune, Washington, D, C. 

Navy Mutual Aid Association, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Regular Veterans Association, Washington, 
D. ©. 

The Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

United Indian War Veterans, U. S, A., San 
Francisco, Calif, 


Washington, 


June 25 


3. State organizations: - 

Alabama: State Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Montgomery, Ala. 

Arizona: Arizona Veterans’ Service Com- 
mission, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Veterans Service Of- 
fice, Little Rock, Ark. 

California: Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Sacramento, Calif. 

Colorado: Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Denver, Colo. 

Connecticut: Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Ma- 
rines’ Fund, Hartford, Conn. 

Districé of Columbia: Veterans Service 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

Florida: Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Paes-A-Grille Beach, Fla, 

Georgia: State Department of Veterans’ 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawali: Council on Veterans’ Affairs, Hon- 
olulu, T, H. 

Idaho: Veterans 
Boise, Idaho. 

Kansas: Kansas Veterans’ Commission, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Disabled Ex-Service 
Men's Board, Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana: Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine: Division of Veterans Affairs, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

Maryland: Maryland Veterans’ Commis- 
sion, Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts: Commissioner of Veterans’ 
Services, Boston, Mass. 

Minnesota: Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mississippi: State Veterans Affairs Com- 
mission, Jackson, Miss. 

Missouri: State Service Officers, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Veterans Welfare Association, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana: Veterans’ Welfare Commission, 
Helena, Mont. 

Nebraska: Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nevada: Veterans’ Service Commissioner, 
Reno, Nev. 

New Hampshire: State Veterans’ Council, 
Concord, N. H. 

New Jersey: Division of Veterans’ Services, 
Trenton, N. J. 

New Mexico: New Mexico Veterans’ Service 
Commission, Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

North Carolina: North Carolina Veterans’ 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

North Dakota: Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Ohio: Adjutant General’s Department, 
Columbus, Ohio; Veterans’ Claims Bureau, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: State Veterans’ Department, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oregon: The Adjutant General, Military 
Department, Salem, Oreg.; Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Salem, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania: The Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Puerto Rico; Insular Veterans’ Office, San 
Juan, P. R. 

Rhode Island: Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Providence, R. I. 

South Carolina: State Service Bureau, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

South Dakota: South Dakota Veterans’ De- 
partment, Pierre, S. Dak, 

Tennessee: Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas: Veterans’ Affairs Commission, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Vermont: 
pelier, Vt. 

Virginia: Division of War Veterans’ Claims, 
Department of Law, Roanoke, Va. 

West Virginia: West Virginia Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Charleston, W. Va. 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Madison, Wis. 


Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks a summary prepared by the 


Welfare Commission, 


State Veterans’ Board, Mont- 
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Library of Congress showing preferences 
given by the States to organizations 
chartered by the Congress: 

‘VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS: STATE PREFERENCES 
Given TO VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS WITH 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON THOSE CHARTERED BY 
CONGRESS 
A survey of the statutes of the 48 States, 

as to State preferences given to veterans’ 

organizations chartered by Congress, reveals 
the following: 

(A) Nine States explicitly bestow benefits 
on veterans’ organizations chartered by Con- 
gress: Arizona, California, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 

(B) Thirteen States bestow benefits on 
specifically named veterans’ organizations 
chartered by Congress: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia. 

(C) Five States bestow benefits on veter- 
ans’ tions nationally recognized or 
national in scope: Georgia, Pennsylvania, Ne- 
vada, Vermont, Washington. , 

(D) Five States bestow benefits on speci- 
fically named veterans’ organizations most of 
which are chartered by Congress: Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, Rhode 
Island. 

(E) Two States have provisions dealing 
with veterans’ organizations the terms of 
which are not specifically directed to any 
particular organizations but which are not 
inclusive of all veterans’ organizations either: 
Idaho, Oklahoma. 

(F) Two States have provisions benefiting 
one veterans’ organization (which is char- 
tered by Congress): Illinois, Utah. 

(G) The remaining States, when dealing 
with this subject, use such general terms as 
to preclude any possibility that having a 
Congressional charter affects or might affect 
the status of the veterans’ organization with- 
in the State: Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Missourl, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

Of this latter group the courts of one State; 
namely, Massachusetts, have ruled that the 
charter of a national organization does not 
enlarge the objects of the local branch in 
affording a property tax exemption (see Molly 
Varnum Chapter D. A. R. v. Lowell (204 Mass, 
487, 90 N. E. 893, 26 LRA NS 707) ). 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS CHARTERED BY 

CONGRESS 

The following list gives the names of the 
veterans’ organizations chartered by Con- 
gress along with the dates and statutory 
citations to the act of incorporation: 

The American Legion, September 16, 1919; 
41 Stat. 294. 

AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), July 23, 1947; 61 Stat. 403. 

Disabled American Veterans, June 17, 
1932; 47 Stat. 320, as amended June 15, 1942; 
56 Stat. 659. 

Grand Army of the Republic, June 3, 1924; 
43 Stat. 358. 

Marine Corps League, August 4, 1937; 50 
Stat. 558. 

The Military Chaplains Association of the 
U. S. A., September 20, 1950; 64 Stat. 868. 

National Military and Naval Asylum for 
the Relief of the Totally Disabled Officers and 
Men of the Volunteer Forces of the United 
States, March 3, 1865; 13 Stat. 509. 

National Yeomen, June 15, 1936; 49 Stat. 
1501, 

Navy Club of the United States of Amer- 
ica, June 6, 1940; 54 Stat. 232. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 25, 1866; 14 Stat. 235. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
August 20, 1954; 68 Stat. 748. 
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United Spanish War Veterans, April 22, 
1940; 54 Stat. 152. 

United States Blind Veterans of the World 
War, June 7, 1924; 43 Stat. 535. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, May 28, 1936; 49 Stat. 1390. 

The following material is a breakdown of 
the States, as given above, with excerpts 
from the statutes relative to the preferences 
given to veterans’ organizations in the re- 
spective States: 


(A) States explicitly granting benefits to 
congressionaily chartered veterans’ organ- 
izations per se 
Arizona (Rev. Stat. Ann. 1956): 

“§ 41-602. Arizona veterans’ service com- 
mission; terms; compensation. 

“(a) There shall be an Arizona veterans’ 
service commission. * * + 

“(b) Members shall be veterans and shall 
be appointed from a list of three names 
submitted to each veterans’ organization in 
the state holding a charter granted by 
Congress.” 

California (West’s Ann. Codes 1956—Rev. 
& T): 

“§ 215. All personal property and all 
buildings * * * owned by a veteran organ- 
ization which has been chartered by Con- 
gress of the United States * * * shall be 
exempt from taxation.” 

Note.—In California, the State Attorney 
General has ruled that section 215 purport- 
ing to exempt all property used for purposes 
of veterans’ tions and applying to 
buildings used for their meetings and social 
gatherings, is unconstitutional under con- 
stitution article 13, section lc (“welfare 
exemptions”) to the extent that it purports 
to exempt real property not actually used 
for charitable purposes (8 Ops. Atty. Gen. 
72). 

Mississippi (Code Ann. 1942, 1953 Re- 
comp.) (Quarters for veterans’ organiza- 
tions): 

“§ 7513-01. Quarters for veterans’ organ- 
izations. 1. The governing authorities of any 
municipality, town or county in the state 
may, in its discretion, rent, lease, purchase 
or construct a building or buldings to house 
the units of the various congressionally 
chartered veterans’ organizations and the 
auxiliaries of such organizations.” 

Nebraska (Rev. Stat. 1943, 1951 Cum. 
Supp.) : 

“80-401.01. Definitions: For the purpose 
of this act, the following words, terms and 
phrases shall have the meanings herein 
given: (1) A ‘recognized veterans’ organiza- 


tion’ is a veterans’ organization that has 


been chartered by the Congress of the United 
States, which maintains a fully staffed State 
headquarters, and which, at the time an 
appointment is made, shall have enrolled in 
its membership in Nebraska at least 10 per- 
cent of the World War I, World War II, and 
Korean war veterans eligible thereof. * * * 
. > . > . 
“80-305. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home; mem- 
bers; eligibility * * * For the purpose of 
determining continued eligibility of mem- 
bers to remain in the home, and for the pur- 
pose of recommending matters of policy, 
rules and regulations, administration * * * 
there is hereby established a special Board 
of Inquiry and Review composed of the De- 
partment Commander of each of the recog- 
nized veterans’ organizations in Nebraska.” 
New Jersey (Stat. Ann. 1940, 1957 Supp.): 
“38:25A-3. Restriction on sale of poppies: 
“The sale and offering for sale of such 
poppy or poppies as heretofore mentioned 
shall be restricted to veterans’ organizations 
chartered by an act of Congress and to their 
auxiliaries, where such funds are devoted ex- 
clusively for the benefit of World War vet- 
erans and their families.” 
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North Carolina (Gen. Stat. 1950 & 1952 
Recomp.) : 
“$ 165-2. Definitions of terms: 
~ > . . . 


“(d) ‘Veterans’ organzation’ means a na- 
tionally recognized veterans’ organization 
whose membership is composed of veterans 
as defined in this section and which has 
been chartered by an act of the United 
States Congress. 

“§ 105-297. [Tax Personal 
property exempt. 

* . 


exemption]: 


. . . 


“(6) The furniture, furnishings, and other 
personal property belonging to the Americnn 
Legion, or any post thereof, or any other 
‘veterans’ organization chartered by Congress 
or organized and operating on a nation- 
wide or statewide basis, or any post or other 
local organization thereof.” 

North Dakota (Rev. Code of 1943, 1949 
Supp.) : 

“37-1802. [Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs]: Qualifications and appointment of 
Commissioner. Such Commissioner shall be 
appointed by the Governor of the State of 
North Dakota and such appointment shall 
be given to 1 of 3 persons selected by a 


‘committee composed of the Department 


Commander of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Department of North Dakota, the De- 
partment Commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Depart- 
ment of North Dakota, the Department Com- 
mander of the American Legion, Department 
of North Dakota, the Department Com- 
mander of Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, Department of North Dakota, 
and the Adjutant General of the State of 
North Dakota, or a majority thereof. * * * 

“27-1803. Advisory committee: The Gov- 
ernor shall appoint a committee of not less 
than 7 or more than 15 members to be 
made up of representatives of all veterans’ 
organizations chartered by the Congress of 
the United States and representatives of 
State and Federal agencies directly con- 
cerned in the program of reestablishment 
of returned veterans.” ; 

Tennessee (Code Ann. 1955): 

“48-1519. Veterans’ Organizations—Owner- 
ship of Realty: The officers and members of 
& post of the American Legion or any other 
veterans’ organization operating in this State 
and chartered by the Congress of the United 
States may purchase, own, hold, or take 
by deed, or otherwise such quantity of 
ground or real estate for the purpose of 
building. * * * 

“48-1520. Debt for purchase or improve- 
ment of realty: Posts of the American 
Legion or any other veterans’ organization 
operating in this State and chartered by 
the Congress of the United States shall 
have authority and power to issue evidence 
of indebtedness, * * * 

“48-1522. Sale of property: AIL posts of 
the American Legion or any other veterans’ 
organization operating in this State and 
chartered by the Congress of the United 
States shall have the power, after having 
acquired any land or property by virtue of 
§§ 48-1519, 48-1521, to sell, and convey the 
same.” 

Wisconsin (Stat. 1951): 

“70.11 Property exempted from taxation. 

» aa > . . 

“(9) Memorials. All memorial halls and 
the real estate upon which the same are lo- 
cated, owned, and occupied by any organiza- 
tion of United States war veterans organized 
pursuant to act of Congress and domesticat- 
ed in this State pursuant to chapter 182, or 
188 * * * and all personal property owned 
by such organizations.” 

[Laws of Wisconsin 1957:] 

“Chapter 327: An act to amend 45.35 (11) 
of the statutes, relating to composition of 
veterans’ advisory committee. 
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“The board shall create an advisory com- 
mittee which shall consist of the following 
members * * * 7 representatives of veter- 
ans’ organizations, of whom one each shall 
be selected and certified to the board within 
30 days after July 4, 1943, and annually 
thereafter not later than October 7 of each 
year by the State departments of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Marine 
Corps League * * * the United Spanish War 
Veterans * * * the Navy Club of the United 
States of America, and the American Veter- 
ans of World War II (AMVETS), 1 veteran 
who has served in the Armed Forces in Korea 
since June 26, 1950, 1 representative of the 
American Red Cross, and 1 of the Wisconsin 
county veterans’ service officers.” 


(B) States bestowing benefits on specifically 
named veterans’ organizations chartered 
by Congress 
Alabama (1940 Code, 1955 Supp.) : 

“Title 51, §2 Exemptions from Taxation 
and Licenses: 
. . . . * 


“(c) All property owned by the American 
Legion or by Veterans of Foreign Wars, or 
any post thereof: Provided, That such prop- 
erty is used and occupied exclusively by said 
organization. 

o . * . . 

“Title 60, department of veterans’ affairs: 

“§ 55, Composition, terms, and duties of 
board. The State board of veterans’ affairs 
shall consist of the Governor, as chairman, 
and representatives * * * who shall be se- 
lected from the memberships of the Alabama 
department of the American Legion, the 
United Spanish-American War Veterans, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Arkansas (Stat. Ann, 1947, 1956 Replace- 
ment): 

“11-1601. War decoration commission cre- 
ated. A War Decoration Commission is 
hereby created to be composed of the now 
State commander of the Spanish War Vet- 
„erans, the now State commander of the 
Arkansas Department of the American 
Legion, the present department adjutant of 
the Arkansas Department of the American 
Legion, the now State commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the now adju- 
tant general of the State of Arkansas.” 

Colorado (Rev. Stat. Ann. 1953) (soldiers’ 
and sailors’ home) : 

“143-1-1. Membership of board: The gov- 
ernment of the soldiers’ and sailors’ home 
shall be vested in a board of commissioners, 
hereinafter called the members, who shall 
be citizens of Colorado and honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, or war- 
time nurses of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America and five of said 
members shall be members of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the Department of 
Colorado, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the Department of Colorado, the Spanish 
War Veterans of the Department of Colo- 
rado and the American Legion of the De- 
partment of Colorado, but not more than 2 
Tepresentatives from any 1 of said organi- 
zations, and only such persons whose names 
have been transmitted in writing to the 
governor by the organizations herein men- 
tioned shall be eligible for appointment.” 

Indiana (Burn’s Stat. Ann. 1951): 

“64-204, Military organization: The real 
and personal property owned by any camp 
of the United Spanish War Veterans or any 
chapter or post of the American Disabled 
Veterans of the World War or the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars or the American Legion, and 
which is occupied or used exclusively for 
the purposes and objects of such camp or 
post shall be exempt from taxation.” 

Kentucky (Rev. Stat. Ann. 1955): 

“§ 36.060 Kentucky Disabled Ex-Service 
Men’s Board, 
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“(1) There is created a board to be known 
as the Kentucky Disabled Ex-Service Men’s 
Board * * * [which] shall be composed of 
the Lieutenant Governor, who shall act as 
chairman, the adjutant general, and three 
members appointed by the Governor * * * 
from a list of five names for each position on 
the board to be filled, submitted by the 
commander of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Kentucky, such list to be approved 
by the executive committee of the American 
Legion, Department of Kentucky.” 

Maine (Rev. Stat. 1954, 1957 Supp.) (ex- 
empt from taxation): 

“C.91-A, §10E. The real estate and per- 
sonal property owned and occupied or used 
solely for their own purposes by posts of the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Spanish War 
Veterans, Disabled Veterans and Navy Clubs 
of the U. S. A.” 

Michigan (Stat. Ann. 1950, 1957 Supp. 
Chap. 59) (property exempt from taxation) : 
“Sec 9 * * * Third, of all posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Sons of Veterans’ 
Unions.” 

Minnesota (Stat. Ann. 1946, 1957 Supp.) 
(board of governors of the Big Island veter- 
ans’ camp): 

“197.14 Board of governors created; mem- 
bership. 

“There is hereby established a board of 
governors to be known as the Board of 
Governors of the Big Island Veterans Camp 
who shall have and exercise supervision, care, 
control, and management of such recreation 
and recuperation camp, which board shall 
consist of ten members who shall be selected 
and appointed as follows: two members 
thereof shall be selected and appointed by 
the state department of the American Le- 
gion, two members thereof shall be selected 
and appointed by the state department of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, two members thereof shall be selected 
and appointed by the state department of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, two members 
thereof shall be selected and appointed by 
the state department of the disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of the World War, one member 
thereof shall be selected and appointed by 
but not from the board of county commis- 
sioners of the county wherein the recreation 
and recuperative camp is located, and one 
member, who shall act as chairman of the 
board of governors, shall be selected and ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of veterans 
affairs.” 

Montana (Rev. Codes Ann. 1947, Replace- 
ment Vol. 5, 1956): 

“78-301. Veterans’ memorial fund com- 
mission created: 

“There is hereby created a veterans’ me- 
morial fund commission consisting of five 
(5) persons to be appointed by the governor. 
One (1) shall be appointed from a list of 
five (5) mames submitted by the United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Montana. One (1) 
shall be appointed from a list of five (5) 
names submitted by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, of Montana. One (1) shall be 
appointed from a list of five (5) names sub- 
mitted by the American Legion, of Montana. 
One (1) shall be appointed from a list of 
five (5) names submitted by the Disabled 
American Veterans, of Montana. The fifth 
shall be appointed from a list of four (4) 
names submitted by the other four (4) mem- 
bers of the commission.” 

New Hampshire (Rev. Stat. Ann. 1955, 1957 
Supp.) Exempted from taxes) : 

“72:23-a Veterans organizations. 

“The real estate and personal property 
owned, occupied, and used directly by the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, and the Disabled 
American Veterans, shall be exempt from 
taxation.” 
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Oregon (Rev. Stat. 1955) (advisory com- 
mittee to Director of Veterans’ Affairs): 

“406.210. Appointment and term of mem- 
bers; vacancies * * * (2) The representa- 
tion on the committee provided for in this 
section shall be maintained by the Governor 
in making apointments to fill vacancies. A 
vacancy occurring in the office of any mem- 
ber of the advisory committee previously rec- 
ommended for appointment by the execu- 
tive committee of the Oregon department of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the United 
Spanish-American War Veterans, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
or a congressionally chartered organization 
of war veterans of World War II shall be 
filled by appointment of some person recom- 
mended by the executive committee of such 
organization in this State if the recommen- 
dation is received by the Governor within 
15 days after the vacancy occurs.” 

Note.—The Military Order of the Purple 
Heart is the only veterans’ organization not 
chartered by Congress of those mentioned in 
the Oregon provision. 

South Carolina (Code of Laws 1952): 

“65-1522, General exemptions from tax- 
es. eee 

“(25) Veterans organizations.—All prop- 
erty of the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Spanish-American War 
Veterans, and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of World War.” 

Virginia (1956 Acts of Assembly) : 

“$ 58-12. The following property shall be 
exempt from taxation, state and local, in- 
cluding inheritance taxes. * * * 

“(7) * * * the posts of the American Le- 
gion, posts of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans * * * and any corporation organized 
to establish and maintain a museum.” 


(C) States which grant benefits to nationally 
recognized veterans organizations only 


Georgia (Code Ann, 1937, 1955 Cum. 
Supp.) : 

“78-801. Authority of political subdivi- 
sions to furnish quarters to veterans organ- 
izations and auxiliaries free of charge. 
Counties, cities, and other political subdiyi- 
sions of the State of Georgia are authorized 
to furnish free of charge a building, office, 
and/or meeting hall for the exclusive use of 
the several nationally recognized veterans 
organizations and their auxiliaries.” 

Pennsylvania (Purdon’s Stat. Ann, 1942, 
1957 Supp.) : 

“$158 Advisory boards and commissions: 

. . . . . 

“(b) The State Veterans’ Commission 
shall consist of the Adjutant General * * * 
and nine members * * * [who] shall be 
members in good and regular standing of a 
Pennsylvania branch, post, lodge, or club, 
of a recognized national veterans’ organi- 
zation active in this Commonwealth.” 

Nevada (Rey. Stat. 1957) (Veterans’ Sery- 
ice Commission) : 

“$417,030 Commissioner and deputy com- 
missioner; appointment; qualifications, 

“1, The commissioner and deputy com- 
missioner shall be appointed by the governor 
from a list of names selected by a committee 
composed of the department commanders, or 
other similar officers, of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, American Legion, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, and of 
any other nationally recognized service or- 
ganization, wherein membership is based 
upon service in the military and naval 
forces of the United States during time of 
war.” 

Washington (Session Laws 1955): 

“Chap. 196, Sec. 5. The following prop- 
erty shall be exempt from taxation: 

“Property of all organizations and soci- 
eties of veterans of any war of the United 
States, recognized as such by the United 
States War Department, which shall have 
national charters.” 
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Vermont (Stat. Rev. of 1947) : 

“649. Property. The following 
shall be exempt from taxation: * * * 

“II. Real estate and buildings on leased 
land, owned by a post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the American Legion, or the 
Veterans of the Foreign Wars of the United 
States, so long as the same are used for the 
purposes of the post only.” 

(Public Acts 1949, No. 7, p. 6:) 

“An act authorizing the Sergeant-at-arms to 
lease certain property to national veterans’ 
organizations 
“BECTION 1. Lease of State property; condi- 

tions. The sergeant-at-arms is hereby au- 

thorized to lease to national veterans’ organ- 
izations, with established central offices in 
this state, the first floor of the Adams house.” 


(D) States bestowing benefits on specifically 
named veterans’ organizations most of 
which are chartered by Congress 


Connecticut (Gen. Stat. 1955 Supp.) : 

“Sec. 1643da. Acquisition of property by vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

“The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, the Catholic War Veterans, 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans, and 
the Marine Corps League and their respective 
local posts may receive or hold in trust gifts, 
testamentary or otherwise, and may pur- 
chase or receive gifts of such real estate as 
may be necessary or advantageous for the 
conduct of their business.” 

Delaware (Code Ann. 1953, 1956 Supp.) : 

“§ 8105. Specific organizations and pur- 

es: 

“No real property owned and used by the 
organizations listed below * * * shall be 
liable to taxation and assessment for public 
purposes by any county or other political sub=- 
division of this State. 

* * > » . 

“American Leglon Posts 

“Veterans of Foreign Wars Posts 

“Polish Army Veterans of Delaware, Post 
48, Inc.” 

Louisiana (West’s Rev. Stat. 1951) (Vet- 
erans’ affairs commission) : 

“29:253. * * è (1) It shall consist of one 
member from each of the following: The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, the American Veterans of WWII and 
the Marine Corps League.” 

Maryland (Ann. Code 1951) (exempted 
from taxation) : 

“ArT. 81, §8 * * * (25) Property, real or 
personal, owned by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, incorporated by 

Act of Congress, the American Le- 
gion, incorporated by Act of Congress, Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II, incorporated 
by Act of Congress in 1947, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, Department of 
Maryland, Incorporated, the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States, The Fleet Re- 
serve Associations, the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America, or the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, 
incorporated in 1921, under the laws of Ohio, 
the 29th Division of World War I, or any 
department, State, or local unit, chapter, 
branch or post, whether incorporated or un- 
incorporated, of any of said organizations.” 

Rhode Island (Session Laws, 1957, chap. 


38): 

Sec. 30-28-2. The governor is authorized 
and empowered to direct and advise the 
director of the department of administration 
to make available such space as may reason- 
ably be allocated in the presently completed 
section of said veterans’ memorial building 
to the united veterans’ council for use as 
headquarters by the following chartered vet- 
erans’ organizations: The American Legion; 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; Disabled American 
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Veterans of World War I; United 

War Veterans; American Veterans of World 
War II; Jewish War Veterans of Rhode 
Island; The Marine Corps League; The Italian 
American World War Veterans of the United 
States, Incorporated; and the Franco-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, Inc.” 


(E) States having provisions dealing with 
veterans’ organizations the terms of which 
are not specifically directed to any particu- 
lar organizations but which are not in- 
clusive of all veterans’ organizations. 


Idaho (Code 1948) (Servicemen’s memo- 
rial): “65-101. County memorial commis- 
sion—Creation and powers—Appropriation. 
There is hereby created a county commis- 
sion to consist of the commander or com- 
manders of the American Legion, other es- 
tablished and recognized body of World War 
veterans and county commissioners in each 
county in the state of Idaho.” 

Oklahoma (Stat. Ann. 1956) (War Veter- 
ans Commission and State Veterans Depart- 
ment): 

“63.2 Members of commission—Filing copy 
of audit by veterans’ organizations. 

“On and after July 1, 1947, the War Veter- 
ans Commission of Oklahoma shall consist 
of three (3) members, honorably discharged 
veterans of any war in which the United 
States participated as a belligerent, to be 
selected in the following manner: The State 
executive board or committee of the veterans 
organization in Oklahoma having the largest 
membership of record as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and the State executive board or com- 
mittee of the veterans organization in Okla- 
homa having the second largest membership 
of record as hereinafter provided, shall each 
submit to the Governor of Oklahoma a list 
of ten (10) persons qualified to serve as 
members of the War Veterans Commission of 
Oklahoma. * * * The Governor shall name 
two (2) members of the War Veterans Com- 
mission from the list submitted by the larg- 
est veterans organization and one (1) mem- 
ber from the list submitted by the second 
largest veterans organization. Provided, 
that only those veterans organization recog- 
nized to present claims before the Veterans’ 
Administrator, or its successor, and main- 
taining a headquarters within the State of 
Oklahoma, shall be eligible to submit a list 
of names to the Governor as provided above.” 


(F) States having provisions benefiting one 
veterans’ organization (which is chartered 
by Congress) 

Illinois (Smith-Hurd Ann. Stat. 1953, 1957 
Supp.) : 

“12614. § 44a.1. Creation and membership: 

“There is hereby created the Spanish- 
American War Veterans’ Commission * * * 
which shall consist of five members * * + 
two of such appointees to be active members 
of, and in good standing in the Department 
of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans and 
who shall be recommended by the Council 
of Administration of the Department of Illi- 
nois, United Spanish War Veterans; the 
three other members of the Commission to 
be appointed by the Governor from the citi- 
zens of the State at large.” 

Utah (Code Ann, 1953): (United Spanish 
‘War Veterans) : 

“71-5-1, Annual appropriation—Purposes: 
For the purposes of providing a permanent 
annual fund for the regular and contingent 
expenses of the Department of Utah of the 
United Spanish War Veterans * * * there is 
hereby appropriated and set aside, annually, 
the sum of $1,500 out of the moneys in the 
State treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi and the 
gentleman from Illinois have well 
stated the purpose and facts concerning 
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the charter for World War I veterans, 
The Rules Committee last Thursday re- 
ported this bill out for consideration on 
the floor of the House. Although there 
is some opposition to granting the World 
War I veterans a charter, nevertheless I 
have as yet found no important or valid 
reason why the World War I veterans 
should not be given an opportunity to 
have an organization that will work for 
their welfare and benefit. 

There are not so many World War I 
veterans left. When I say I am surprised 
at Members opposing this bill, may I 
recollect that in January 1943, during 
the 78th Congress there were about 178 
World War veterans met in this chamber 
one Saturday in a caucus to try and de- 
vise ways and means whereby legislation 
would be passed so that World War II 
veterans when they returned would not 
have to go through what the World War 
I veterans went through back in 1919, 
1920 and 1921. It was through the efforts 
of the World War I veterans in Congress 
at that time which provided the legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the returning 
World War II veterans. 

I might say also that the World War 
I veterans received a suit of clothes, 
an overcoat and I think $60 when 
they received their discharges. Those 
boys also left their schools, their jobs, 
their business and answered their coun- 
try’s call. In all the wars in our history 
from the Revolutionary, Civil, and the 
Spanish-American Wars, right down to 
World War II, the World War I veterans 
have been the forgotten men. I cannot 
understand why any Member of this 
House would begrudge them an oppor- 
tunity to get a charter so they can meet 
and socialize with their buddies and en- 
joy their own declining years in frater- 
nity together. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Iyield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I want to congratulate 
my colleague from Indiana for the stand 
he is taking toward securing the enact- 
ment of this legislation. I think it is 
something that is long overdue. It has 
always been the custom to grant Con- 
gressional charters to veterans of various 
wars, and I think the World War I vet- 
erans are about the only ones that do not 
have a charter for their own organiza- 
tion. I think it is time that they had 
have their own charter. Many States 
have soldiers homes where the veterans 
of various other wars are on the board of 
trustees as the laws provided they be 
appointed from chartered veteran organ- 
izations. But the veterans of World War 
I do not have such an organization lim- 
ited to the veterans of that war. Enact- 
ment of this legislation gives them this 
recognition. I am in favor of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana for his contribution. I 
might say further that since World 
War I, over this one period of 40 years, 
the World War I veterans have taken 
an active part in all legislation that helps 
all veterans, and they have provided sons, 
and some of them grandsons, to fight in 
World War II and in the Korean war. 
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: Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Mem- 
bers should unanimously pass this legis- 
lation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows of the very active part 
this very group, who are trying to get a 
charter, played in giving the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war the 
G. I. bill of rights. The veterans of 
those wars owe these earlier veterans a 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentle- 
woman, As a charter member of the 
American Legion I can readily see that 
Congressional endorsement of this appli- 
cation for a charter will bring much 
happiness and satisfaction to the re- 
maining World War I veterans. I hope 
this bill passes the house unanimously. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Myr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 11077) to incor- 
porate the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11077, with 
Mr. Hutt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
-yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation was re- 
ported out of Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary prior 
to my assuming the chairmanship of that 
subcommittee. However, it was also re- 
ported favorably out of the full commit- 
tee and at that time I was present and 
voted. I did not have the benefit of 
hearing all of the testimony delivered be- 
fore the subcommittee, but I have read 
the entire record, and I believe that Iam 
familiar with it. 

Briefly, this bill would lend the dig- 
nity of this Government to the wishes of 
‘World War I veterans to band themselves 
together under a charter granted by the 
annet it defended upon the battle- 
field. 

This legislation will cost no money. 

An examination of the bill will show 
its purposes to be laudable and in keep- 
ing with our traditions. These petition- 
ers come from virtually every State. At 
the time of the subcommittee hearings, 
July 24, 1957, there were approximately 
80,000 members of the World War I vet- 
erans located in 1,006 barracks—posts— 
in 46 States and in the Philippines, and 
evidently Georgia and Alabama were the 
only States where there was no organ- 
ization. They had 31 State departments 
organized and functioning. 

Apparently, most of the members are 
Legionnaires, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the like. They say, however, that 
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something is lacking in the other veter- 
ans’ organizations, and that they want 
an organization of theirown. They say 
that there are approximately 3 million 
World War I veterans whose average age 
is 64 years, and that in the very nature 
of things they have been relegated to 
the pasture by the younger World War 
II and Korean veterans; that they yearn 
to band themselves together, relive the 
memories with their buddies of 41 years 
ago; and that they find somewhat of a 
chilly atmosphere in these other veter- 
ans’ organizations because some World 
War II and Korean veterans are inclined 
to think that World War I was a Boy 
Scouts’ movement, while they believe 
that World War I boys endured more 
hardships than did the World War II or 
Korean veterans. 

Bless their hearts, If that be true, 
that is Americanism at its very finest. 

Substantially, these are some of the 
reasons assigned by these petitioners for 
this Federal charter. I doubt seriously 
that this Congress is called upon to de- 
termine the extent of the validity of 
those arguments. Certainly, there are 
many World War I veterans who are 
completely satisfied with their member- 
ships in the other veterans organizations, 
and I daresay, many who do not share 
the view that they have been pushed 
out or turned out to graze. Rather, I 
think that this Congress should take 
cognizance of the fact that there are a 
goodly number who do share these senti- 
ments, and who want to band themselves 
together, and if their purposes be laud- 
able and in traditions with this country, 
and they undoubtedly are, I think these 
‘wishes and sentiments should be re- 
spected. 

However, these petitioners submitted 
other preponderating reasons for their 
desire to obtain a Federal charter, and 
I will try to briefly enumerate them. 
One is that these veterans sincerely con- 
tend that they have earned and deserve 
the prestige and dignity for their organi- 
zation which only a Congressional char- 
ter can provide. They vigorously contend 
that State charters will not suffice. The 
testimony was that several of our States 
maintain veterans programs through 
legislative grants, and that most of them 
provide for service work, office space, and 
meeting places in State, county, and 
local establishments without charge, pro- 
vided such veterans groups have Con- 
gressional charters. They particularly 
cited the fact that California, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Vermont, and Washington grant 
financial assistance for service work, and 
so forth, to veterans organizations pro- 
vided those organizations have Congres- 
sional charters. They say, therefore, 
that they are unable to receive any of 
those benefits because of the fact that 
they are not congressionally chartered. 
Further, they state that some State leg- 
islative committees will not even hear 
testimony from organizations of veterans 
unless the organizations are congres- 
sionally chartered. 

They contend that there is a psycho- 
logical approach by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to Congressionally chart- 
ered groups which is sadly missing with 
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others. Now, right or wrong, I wonder if 
there is a Member of this House that ean 
object. 

I cheerfully concede that some of my 
colleagues are of the opinion that we 
have granted a sufficient number of Fed- 
eral charters to veterans’ organizations. 
Held up in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary now are bills reported by Subcom- 
mittee No, 4 which would authorize the 
granting of charters to our Purple Heart 
veterans and our Congressional Medal of 
Honor veterans. We do have a lot of 
them, and maybe those we have are suffi- 
cient; I do not know. You may believe 
that in your mind and I may believe that 
in my mind. But the fact is that they 
are not sufficient in the minds of these 
petitioners. 

If the Purple Heart veterans, the blind 
veterans, and Congressional Medal of 
Honor veterans want a Federal charter 
of their own, with laudable motives, and 
they are laudable, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I do not intend to deny 
them their charter by my vote. I have 
the idea that the vote today will deter- 
mine the future course of this Congress 
concerning the blind veterans, Purple 
Heart veterans, and Congressional Medal 
of Honor veterans. How you can make 
fish out of one and fowl out of the other 
is a little beyond me. I expect to cast 
my vote in favor of granting a charter 
to each of them. 

Something has been said to the effect 
that the full Committee on the Judiciary 
has asked Subcommittee No. 4 to consider 
adopting a policy on the granting of 
charters. I believe it to be the consid- 
ered opinion of the majority of Sub- 
committee No. 4 that one of the worst 
mistakes we could possibly make would 
be to set out a particular policy. As a 
matter of fact, I think it would mean 
then that each and every. petitioner 
would come before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, having satisfied every one of the 
requirements, and the granting of the 
charter then would be a simple matter 
on which you would not be allowed to 
Sa Nag your discretion and work your 
will, 

I am thoroughly convinced, and I 
think I am speaking the heart of Sub- 
committee No. 4, that we might as well 
approach them as they come and deal 
with them according to the way and the 
manner we think they deserve. 

As far as Iam concerned, I just do not 
know anything honorable that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Tic FORRESTER, can 
deny to those Purple Heart boys and 
those Congressional Medal of Honor 
boys, those boys who fought for you and 
you and you on the battlefield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. NiMTZ]. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, I am a 


-member of the subcommittee which 


heard the testimony concerning the sub- 
ject matter of a Congressional charter 
for the Veterans of World War I, Inc., 
and which is embodied in H. R. 11077, 
which is before us today. I was im- 
pressed with the sincerity and patriotism 
of the witnesses representing that or- 


‘ganization, which appeared before the 


committee last year, and since that time 
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I have personally met many of their 
membership and have attended meet- 
ings of their barracks, of their district 
organizations and two meetings, nation- 
al in nature, of their officers and other 
representatives held here in Washington. 
As a result of these contacts I am con- 
vinced that this group is a devoted, sin- 
cere, patriotic organization, interested 
in keeping America strong and render- 
ing service and help to their comrades 
in arms of World War I. 

As a veteran of World War II, I know 
that friendship and comradeship which 
is brought about through service in the 
branches of the armed services of our 
country tends to bring the veterans of 
a particular war or conflict into an or- 
ganization which seeks to continue the 
traditions, the songs, the nomenclature 
and all the memories of the stirring 
events which first brought them to- 
gether. This comradeship also brings 
into existence a desire to be of service 
to those fellow veterans who have suf- 
fered misfortune through the years, or 
who carry with them some disability as 
@ result of their service. This com- 
radeship also brings into existence a de- 
sire to serve this great country by as- 
sisting in its defense and by participa- 
tion in activities, local and nationwide, 
which helps to overcome any weakness 
we may have and which unifies all of 
us because of our pride in our country 
and our natural, patriotic instincts, so 
that America will go forward and con- 
tinue to guarantee to all who live within 
its boundaries those basic concepts of 
freedom which caused the establish- 
ment of our country and which were 
proclaimed at Independence Hall. 

These very motives led to the forma- 
tion of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and later to the United Spanish War 
Veterans. Both of these great patriotic 
organizations remained as organizations 
devoted exclusively to the veterans of 
those two wars. Upon the termination 
of World War I, that dynamic and 
patriotic organization known as the 
American Legion was organized and fol- 
lowed in the tradition of the veterans 
of prior wars. However, the circum- 
stances of history resulted in the Ameri- 
can Legion shaping for itself a greater 
destiny, to gather within its ranks as it 
does today the veterans of three wars— 
World War I, World War II and Korea— 
and which encompasses a period of al- 
most 40 years. 

After the close of World War II, the 
American Legion obtained from Con- 
gress an amendment to its charter, 
which resulted in its becoming the 
largest veterans’ organization in the 
world today. Subsequently, those who 
participated in the defense of our coun- 
try during the Korean action were made 
eligible for membership. Today they 
have more than three million members. 

I am proud to be a member of the 
American Legion and to participate in 
its service, community and patriotic en- 
deavors. I was still in service, in 1946, 
when my good friend and fellow towns- 
man, Harvey R. Klockow, a veteran of 
World War I, sent me a membership in 
post 50 of the American Legion, located 
in South Bend, Ind. My membership 
has been continuous since that time. 
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Most members of the Veterans of World 
War I, Inc., have continued their mem- 
bership in the American Legion or the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans or what ever their 
original choice of veterans organization 
may have been. 

Merle Hopper, the national legisla- 
tive chairman of the Veterans of World 
War I, Inc., in appearing before our 
committee in behalf of the charter bill 
stated, in regard to the American 
Legion: 

With the tremendous growth that fol- 
lowed, the leadership has passed from the 
hands of World War I veterans to the 
veterans of more recent years. Many of 
our comrades, therefore, yearn to return to 
the tradition of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and the United Spanish War Veterans 
and desire to band themselves together to 
keep alive the comradeship and traditions 
born of World War I. We merely wish to be 
represented in all matters by an organization 
made up of members of our own group, 

In view of the amazing growth of our 
organization in the past 3 years and in view 
of the potential additional membership of 
approximately 3,000,000 World War I veter- 
ans still living today, we feel it is reasonable 
to assume that we will continue to thrive 
and to grow for many, many years to come. 

As a result of the declaration of war in 
1917, there were 4,744,000 of us who partici- 
pated in that great conflict and the greater 
part of us were members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. During that great 
conflict 131,000 died. Today, there are ap- 
proximately 3 million of us. Our average age 
is almost 64 years and the present death rate 
has reached 100,000 per year and is steadily 
increasing. 


Of course, with a year having passed 
since Mr. Hopper’s testimony, some of 
these figures have changed. There are 
now less than 2,900,000 veterans of World 
War I alive today. Their average age is 
now 65. The Veterans of World War I, 
Inc. now have barracks in all 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, in Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippine Islands. Their 
total membership is 125,000, and they 
have 1,365 barracks. 

Mr. Chairman, this group of World 
War I veterans desires its Congressional 
charter for the prestige it will give their 
organization and because it will permit 
them to represent members of their or- 
ganization before the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the various boards, such as 
discharge review and disability boards of 
our services. Among their membership 
are hundreds of World War I veterans 
expertly qualified through years of expe- 
rience as service officers in the other great 
veterans’ organizations of our country, 
as well as their own. In many instances 
these service officers have been replaced 
in these organizations by younger men. 
Yet many of these service officers who 
had service in World War I had many 
years of potential availability and readi- 
ness. They know the problems of their 
own comrades-in-arms of World War I. 
It is my belief that these experienced 
men should be permitted to continue in 
their desire to represent all veterans, and 
particularly the veterans of World War 
I, in the presentation and processing of 
claims and other matters before State 
and Federal agencies for the benefits to 
which a veteran is entitled under the law. 
This they continue to do as service offi- 
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cers as Veterans of World War I, Inc., 
and our granting a Congressional char- 
ter will facilitate accreditation by the 
Veterans’ Administration and its coun- 
terparts in the States of these service of- 
ficers, who have given so much of their 
time and energy to fellow veterans with- 
are of personal remuneration or 
gain. 

Mr. Chairman, as a veteran of World 
War II, and as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which heard the testimony on this 
bill, I urge favorable consideration of 
H. R. 11077. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his fine statement. I have 
considerable knowledge of the purpose 
which has brought this bill before the 
House, and I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. NIMTZ. I thank the gentleman 
for his support. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I congratulate my col- 
league not only for the fine presentation 
he is making but for the thorough con- 
sideration that has been given to this 
worthwhile project. 

Mr. NIMTZ. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Indiana on his fine 
statement and join with him in this 
cause for a charter for World War I 
veterans association. 

Mr. NIMTZ. I thank the gentleman. 
I know from my discussion with the gen- 
tleman concerning this legislation that 
he is very much interested in this matter. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
my colleague for his excellent presenta- 
tion. Iam a veteran of World War I, and 
I join with the gentleman in urging the 
House that this charter be granted to 
World War I veterans. Iam sure I speak 
not only for World War I veterans but 
for all veterans when we make this re- 
quest. 

Mr, NIMTZ. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Nmtz] for the excellent statement he 
has made and to associate myself with 
his remarks. Iam happy to join in sup- 
porting H. R. 11077, which will grant a 
Federal charter to the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the author of this legislation, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Lane], 7 minutes. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
full well the many fine statements that 
have been made this afternoon, and I 
am more than pleased that so many 
Members are supporting this bill that is 
now before us for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, as of January 31, 1958, 
there were 1,193 barracks, or local chap- 
ters, of the Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S. A., Inc. Less than 4 months 
later, on May 29, 1958, there were 1,342 
barracks in this large and growing or- 
ganization, an increase of 149 units. 

The speed with which the men and 
women who served in World War I are 
joining this group is proof that it is fill- 
ing a long-desired need. 

There are approximately 2,900,000 vet- 
erans still living, of the 4,700,000 who 
went off to war in 1917 and 1918. As 
time is thinning their ranks at the rate 
of 120,000 a year, and as the memories 
of their gallant youth draw them closer 
together in a spirit of comradeship 
which no other experience in their lives 
can duplicate, it is fitting and proper 
that we should recognize their services 
to the Nation * * * then, and now, by 
granting official recognition to the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U. S. A, 
Inc. at this session of the Congress. 

These veterans, by their dedicated 
service and their courage, from the Lost 
Battalion to the Command is * * * For- 
ward, wrote some of the most memor- 
able epics in our country’s history. 
They were engaged in the first global 
war, where the cause of freedom was on 
the verge of defeat, until American arms 
turned the tide at Chateau Thierry, Bel- 
leau Wood, and the Argonne. 

World War I veterans posts are lo- 
cated in all 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

There are approximately 130,000 mem- 
bers in the organization. 

On July 23, 1947, 11 years ago, the 
Congress enacted Public Law 216 which 
was a bill filed by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Francis E. WALTER, H. R. 1888, which in- 
corporated the AMVETS. It was the 
10th charter organization to receive a 
charter. 

The veterans of World War I should 
have an identity of their own through 
an organization that will not only per- 
petuate the unique memories and the 
loyal comradeship that cannot be shared 
with veterans of other wars, but will 
speak up for them on legislation of con- 
cern to the veterans of 1917 and 1918, 
their dependents and their widows. 

I cannot conceive of any real objec- 
tions to legislative approval of a national 
charter for an organization that is na- 
tionwide in scope and which, as time 
goes on, the Nation will need as the se- 
nior veterans group to make everlasting 
the meaning of participation of World 
War I veterans in the first global con- 
flict, so that their sacrifice and their 
courage will inspire succeeding genera- 
tions. 

By their supreme efforts they proved 
that “America had come of age” and was 
ready to assume the leadership of the 
Free World. 
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And yet, during the period of close on 
to 40 years since the end of that war, 
they have never had the opportunity to 
belong to a veterans’ organization of 
their own, that clearly identified them 
as the men and women who served in 
that conflict. 

There is ample precedent for this rec- 
ognition of the men who served in a par- 
ticular war. 

Congress has realized that there are 
special experiences, friendships, and tra- 
ditions that unite the men who fought in 
the Civil War and the Spanish-American 
War. There was an unseen bond be- 
tween them that led inevitably to organ- 
ization, and official status via the me- 
dium of a Federal charter. 

The Veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A., Ine. are devoted to the same 
high objectives, and when they are hon- 
ored by the United States Government 
through the award of a Federal charter, 
they will be, like other veterans’ organi- 
zations, an inspiration to the Nation. 

In asking for approval of this bill, I 
want to point out that, among its pur- 
poses are the following: 

First. To provide for the veterans of 
World War I, an organization for their 
mutual benefit, pleasure, and amuse- 
ment, which will afford them the oppor- 
tunities and means for personal contact 
with each other in order to keep alive 
friendships and memories of World 
War I, and to venerate the memory of 
their honored dead. 

Second. To cooperate to the fullest 
extent and in a harmonious manner 
with all veterans’ organizations to the 
end that the best interests of all vet- 
erans of all wars in which the United 
States of America has participated, and 
the widows and orphans of deceased 
veterans of such wars, may be best 
served. 

Third. To fight vigorously to uphold 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, as well as the individual States 
of the Union and to foster the spirit and 
practice of true Americanism. 

Fourth. To fight unceasingly for our 
national security in order to protect 
Americans from enemies within our 
borders, as well as those from without, 
to the end that our American way of 
life may be preserved. 

Fifth. To fight to the utmost all those 
alien forces, particularly forces such as 
communism, whose objectives are to 
deny our very existence as a free people. 

For these and other purposes it is 
necessary to unite, and to strengthen 
the morale of all the scattered veterans 
of World War I, in an organization of 
their choice which they are building in 
the full hope and confidence that it will 
be given equal status with other vet- 


erans’ organizations that clearly repre- 


sent other distinct groups. 

This would be the long-delayed but 
the finest tribute that we could pay to 
the aging veterans of 1917-18. 

This organization had its inception 
about 9 years ago and it has grown 
steadily. It has not only continued ex- 
pansion but it has a solid organizational 
structure. 

The Veterans of World War I were 
first incorporated in the State of Ohio 
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on December. 5, 1949. Some of these 
posts that are located through the 
length and breadth of the United States 
have a membership of 800. In fact, the 
largest barracks exceeds that number 
and the second largest is approximately 
800. Any American citizen is eligible 
for membership in the Veterans of 
World War I who has been honorably 
discharged. 

In line with the recommendation of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I hope 
that the House of Representatives, as 
evidence of our wholehearted gratitude, 
will approve H. R. 11077, to incorporate 
the Veterans of World War I, of the 
United States of America. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1957. 
Mr. Mites KENNEDY, 
Legislative Director, American Legion, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. KENNEDY: As a member of the 
American Legion for a good many years, I 
am interested in a bill to incorporate the 
Veterans of World War I of the U. S. A. 

Several of these bills, as you know, have 
already been heard before Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
one of them has been favorably reported 
to the full committee. 

Indirectly, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that your organization may be op- 


posed to the incorporation of this World | 


War I organization. May I have your views 
on this matter at your earliest convenience? 
Sincerely yours, 
THomas J, LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lane: Replying to 
your letter of August 21 relative to the ap- 
plication of the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America for a Congres- 
sional charter, I would advise that the na- 
tional organization of the American Legion 
has taken no stand either in support of or 
in opposition to said application. 

We are guided in our appearances before 
Congress by resolutions adopted at either a 
national convention or the regular meetings 
of our national executive committee, which 
is our governing body between national con- 
ventions. We have no such resolution deal- 
ing with the applicant. 

Trusting the above answers your inquiry, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1957. 
Mr. Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am interested in a bill to in- 
Corporate the Veterans of World War I of the 

S.A, 

Several of these bills, as you know, have 
already been heard before Subcommittee No. 
4 of the House Judiciary Committee, and one 
of them has been favorably reported to the 
Tull committee. 

Indirectly, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that your organization may be op- 
posed to the incorporation of this World 
War I organization. May I have your views 
on this matter at your earliest convenience? 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
Member of Congress. 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Washington, D. C., September 12, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Tom: Upon my return to Washington 
from attending our recent national encamp- 
ment in Florida, I found your inquiry con- 
cerning a Congressional charter for Veterans 
of World War I, which had been acknowl- 
edged by our Mr. Elmer P. Richter. 

I know of no official position opposing the 
Congressional charter for Veterans of World 
War Iof the U.S.A. There are many members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars who also 
belong to the World War I veterans, and so 
far as I know the relations between the two 
groups are amicable. 

Undoubtedly, there are some members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars who may be 
apprehensive that, if the World War I group 
is encouraged to expand, it might result in 
the loss of some members from the VFW. 
That may be true, but I am inclined to be- 
leve it might have exactly the opposite effect. 
Sometimes veterans who have refrained from 
joining any organization and then later join 
a group of their own war, later decide to join 
other organizations and we might benefit 
from the exchange. 

Our position in the past, with the excep- 
tion of the American Veterans Committee, 
has been neither to approve nor oppose but 
to let nature take its course in the Congress. 
There have been two Congressional charters 
granted in recent years and the VFW did not 
necessarily support or oppose either of them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman. yield? 

Mr, LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in his remarks 
on the bill, and with those others who 
have sponsored this legislation. The 
reasons of course for the introduction 
of this legislation is because of the pecu- 
liar problems which are attendant only 
to the veterans of World War I. I feel 
that the veterans of World War I have 
a right to expect to receive from the 
Government of the United States a 
charter of their own. It is perfectly 
understandable why they have not re- 
ceived such consideration heretofore, but 
they should have it now so that they 
can work effectively on problems affect- 
ing their group. They should be given 
this recognition by the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado for his contribution to 
this matter. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to congratulate the gentleman 
on the fine statement he is making as 
the author of this bill. I am very 
pleased to note that listed as incorpor- 
ators are two distinguished gentlemen 
from my own district; I refer to Mr. 
Joseph P. Crider, North Stonington, 
Conn., and Mr. Joseph Perrone, of New 
London, Conn. 

I join with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts in urging support of this leg- 
islation. 

clIv——769 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. DOYLE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman, the author of the bill. I 
wish to associate myself with those who 
are in favor of the bill. 

I have a barracks of 100 members that 
is within my Congressional district. It 
meets at beautiful Huntington Park, Los 
Angeles County, Calif. My wife and I 
have been favored by having the privi- 
lege and honor of meeting with the mem- 
bers and their wives and families at pot- 
luck dinners on two occasions—very 
pleasant occasions. Therefore, I know 
of personal knowledge of their very 
splendid personal and high citizenship 
qualifications. I have had the pleasure 
of learning to know many of them per- 
sonally during these several years. 

I congratulate the Judiciary Committee 
Subcommittee No. 4 which brought this 
important bill to the floor after due and 
proper public hearings. The records of 
these hearings show conclusively that the 
group of distinguished American citizens 
is fairly and equitably and justly entitled 
to receive favorable action from this leg- 
islative body on their application for na- 
tional charter. The subcommittee report 
written by the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] recom- 
mends to us that this bill do pass with- 
out amendment. I am in support of that 
recommendation. From the very start 
I have continued in vigorous support of 
a national charter for these distin- 
guished veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago 
when the distinguished gentleman and 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lane], the author of the bill before us, 
H. R. 11077, graciously yielded to me, I 
made a brief statement in support of this 
bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to add a 
few more words and sentiments in favor 
of the unanimous passage of this bill. As 
I before stated, one of the barracks of 
this distinguished group of American 
veterans has its meeting place in beauti- 
ful Huntington Park, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., which is in my Congres- 
sional District. My wife and I have had 
the pleasure of meeting with them on 
more than one occasion—with them and 
their families. They are a splendid 
group of American citizens. 

I learned that there are over 300 bar- 
racks situated in the 48 States of our 
beloved Nation and that the membership 
now consists of approximately 80,000 
members. Like other Federal charters of 
distinguished American veterans, the 
charter in this case must be predicated 
upon honorable service in a world war, 
to wit, World War I, as described in the 
bill as of April 6, 1917, to and including 
November 11, 1918. This great legisla- 
tive body has consistently appreciated 
the desirability of cordially encouraging 
veterans of a war to join hands and pur- 
poses together, in their own respective 
organizations, expressive of their own 
peculiar and cherished needs, resources, 
and worthy objectives. 

Several other Federal charters have 
been granted by Congress, to wit, Grand 
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Army of the Republic, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, American Legion, 
AMVETS, Veterans of Foreign Wars. I 
am informed there are 2 or 3 other ap- 
plications now pending before the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I see no consistency or fairness 
in Congress making fish out of one and 
fowl out of the other. As of this date, 
World War I veterans do not have any 
federally chartered organization which 
is exclusively devoted to their distin- 
guished selves and which is limited to 
them only. The bill before us would 
meet that just need and recognize argu- 
ments in favor of this bill. The veterans 
of World War I to this date have been 
the forgotten veterans. It should no 
longer be tolerated that they remain 
such. Iam informed that they are pass- 
ing on to the other world at the rate of 
more than 300 a day. There is no time 
to lose in justice to them and to their 
families. 

I believe all thinking citizens of our 
beloved Nation expect us on this day to 
all vote “aye” for the granting of a 
charter to this group of distinguished 
men of our Nation as prayed for in 
H. R. 11077. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to our colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 11077 that would 
grant a Congressional charter to the or- 
ganized veterans of World War I. I tes- 
tified for this bill before the Rules Com- 
mittee and supported it as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
I believe this to be a fair and much- 
needed bill because of particular situa- 
tions and needs concerning the veteran 
who served during this first of the World 
Wars and who, because of their numbers 
and age, have peculiar needs for nation- 
al representation as an organization. 

There is nothing new or unique, I wish 
to to point out to the House, in the re- 
quest of an organized veterans’ group 
who qualify because of participation 
during a specified period to ask for a 
national charter. Such charters have 
been granted and have served an ex- 
tremely useful purpose, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the United Spanish War 
Veterans, and at this time in the lives of 
the Veterans of World War I the need 
for a Congressional charter is acute. 

The State of Florida has some 9,000 of 
these veterans who have joined World 
War I barracks. In this country there 
are 130,000 of them. Certainly with the 
organizations that presently exist and 
the needs peculiar to them, they are en- 
titled to representation in this country. 

There has been the suggestion made 
that the Committee on the Judiciary did 
not seriously consider the legislation. 
This is the first such general charter 
that has been granted since 1947, since 
the AMVETS charter was granted. This 
matter has been under consideration for 
a lengthy period of time by the commit- 
tee. There were a series of meetings on 
the part of the committee before favor- 
able action was taken on this legisla- 
tion. 
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gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. I wish to associate myself 
with the gentleman from Florida in sup- 
port of this bill. It is a very fine bill 
and I am very happy that we are having 
an opportunity to pass upon it. I trust 
it will pass the House overwhelmingly. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

In closing, some have asked, Why the 
importance of being chartered as a na- 
tional organization? Very briefly I will 
attempt to indicate why a national char- 
ter is valuable and of tremendous im- 
portance to these World War I veterans. 
For instance, a Congressional charter is 
required by several States before a group 
of service officers may qualify to serve as 
a representative of an individual mem- 
ber or veteran. A Congressional charter 
is required before authorized service offi- 
cers can be permitted to act for a partic- 
ular veteran in many States. 

The appointment of a representative 
of the World War I veterans to a board 
or commission of a State in certain cases 
requires this charter. This requirement 
is also made before certain appropria- 
tions by some of the States can be made 
to the organization or its representa- 
tives. To be recognized by the Veterans’ 
Administration—and the need for repre- 
sentation on a specific basis relating to 
problems of the older World War I vet- 
eran is becoming more necessary each 
day—a charter of the type contained in 
this bill is requisite. The same require- 
ment under many State laws is needed 
to permit representation before county 
courts in preparation of probate cases. 
Even in the securing of free facilities in 
which to meet, such a charter is of great 
value. 

These are just a few instances to indi- 
cate why this charter is of tremendous 
importance to the World War I veterans. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. As a member of the 
World War I group, I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman and thank the com- 
mittee and the membership of this House 
for bringing to the front and taking the 
initiative in this badly needed legislation. 
I am sure it is appreciated by all of the 
members of World War I and their 
friends as well as veterans of other wars. 
This legislation will give World War I 
veterans an equal opportunity to present 
their problems for the consideration of 
the public and this Congress. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States owes a debt of gratitude 
which can never be fully repaid to those 
men in every generation who have an- 
Swered the call to arms whenever the 
United States has been threatened by 
enemy attack. 

Without regard for personal sacrifice 
these men have rallied to the flag in de- 
fense of our country, and to them we 
owe our national survival. 
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Today we are considering H. R. 11077, 
a bill to incorporate the veterans of 
World War I of the United States of 
America. Passage of this bill will pro- 
vide our veterans of World War I with 
an organization joining them together 
as a group, preserving their identity, 
and expressive of their needs. 

The veterans of World War I fought 
valiantly in the first worldwide conflict. 
Many made the supreme sacrifice and 
gave their lives in defense of their coun- 
try. Thousands of others were wounded 
or disabled during their active duty. 

Many World War I veterans in Cali- 
fornia have been very active in support 
of this bill, especially a friend and a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Reave F. Nichols, 
of Los Angeles, who has spent many 
years in helping veterans of World 
War I obtain benefits they are entitled 
to and protecting their rights. 

There are several other Californians 
named in this bill as charter members, 
William A. McVeigh, Victorville; Al H. 
Ohlsen, San Francisco; H. C. Hermann, 
San Francisco; Catherine Sawyer, Napa 
County; Howard Howell, San Pedro; 
Charles Wetter, Santa Ana. 

All of our veterans of World War I 
contributed to the magnificent record of 
courage, heroism, and bravery which 
brought crushing defeat to the enemy. 

I wholeheartedly support passage of 
H. R. 11077 to grant a Federal charter 
to the Veterans of World War I. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
this time. I congratulate the Judiciary 
Committee for bringing out this bill 
sponsored by the veterans’ friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lane]. He and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Nimtz] worked tirelessly for 
a long time and I do not see how any 
veteran of World War II or the Korean 
war could be anything but heartily in 
favor of this bill. When your mind goes 
back to the time before the GI bill 
was written and enacted, you will recall 
the tremendous amount of work that 
those veterans of World War I did for 
the veterans to follow. As one of the 
sponsors of the GI bill, I know the un- 
selfish part they played. They asked 
for absolutely nothing for themselves 
in the GI bill. I know myself, overseas 
in 1917 and from 1918 to 1922, in Gov- 
ernment hospitals, what those men suf- 
fered. I know of the inadequate hos- 
pital facilities, in this country the poor 
food, and the inadequate training that 
we were trying to improve. World War 
I veterans made tremendous sacrifices. 
They blazed a brilliant trail of patri- 
otism and fighting. And I know today 
that they feel there is a certain stigma 
attached because they do not have a 
charter. We pay them the highest 
honor by word of mouth that we can 
when we bury them. We always pay 
tributes, but we have not to date given 
them a charter. What they want is not 
lip service but action. I rejoice today 
that this bill is before us. And that we 
will rectify a great injustice. I believe 
the bill will pass overwhelmingly, 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. To those of us who 
favor this legislation, it is a source of 
great comfort to find that the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts favors it, because of her well-known 
record for the veterans of this country. 
I want to thank her for her assistance 
to us. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
just happened for many years to have 
seen what all of you have done for all 
of us, and I am very happy in the fact 
that this will provide the World War I 
veterans a charter. I am always grate- 
ful for the assistance of the very able 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
InG]. He is always a tower of strength. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Before the 
gentleman from North Carolina proceeds, 
I want to thank him and every member 
of his committee for bringing out this 
splendid legislation. I have had many 
long talks with the gentleman from North 
Carolina in particular about this bill. He 
has been in the forefront all the way 
along on it. I congratulate him on this 
occasion. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not claim credit 
for originating or introducing this legis- 
lation. I think that at this time we 
should let the Recorp show that many 
Members of the House were authors of 
various bills seeking to accomplish the 
purpose which H. R. 11077 seeks to ac- 
complish. Those colleagues of ours were 
the gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER], the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpicx], the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VursELL], the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. TOLLEF- 
son], the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price], the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ULLMAN], the gentleman from Mlinois 
(Mr. Gray], the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. McInrosu], the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Mou.per], and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE]. 

This bill was very carefully considered 
by the subcommittee of which I am a 
member. We made some changes in all 
of the bills which were offered prior to 
the bills now under consideration, One 
of those changes which I think is a 
proper one was that we restricted the 
eligibility period to coincide or to con- 
form with the eligibility period set for 
veterans of World War I in the Ameri- 
can Legion. We also put restrictions 
which would eliminate from the charter 
membership those persons who did not 
qualify under the provisions of section 5 
wherein we fix the dates to conform 
with the American Legion eligibility 
requirements for World War I veterans, 
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The chairman of our subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Forrester] in his characteristic 
fashion, has been very diligent in this 
matter, as has been our counsel, Mr. 
Murray Srabkin. We feel, those of us 
who serve on the subcommittee, that the 
veterans of World War I are entitled to 
this legislation. There have been many 
apprehensions expressed, but I say to 
you without attempting to set forth 
those contentions that we can meet 
those obstacles when they arise, if they 
should. 

I believe that the veterans of World 
War I will march along with the other 
great veterans’ organizations in being of 
great service to their colleagues who 
served with them in that great war. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly concur in the remarks 
made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. I commend the committee for 
bringing this legislation to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the House 
pass H. R. 11077 to incorporate the vet- 
erans of World War I of the United 
States. I have followed this legislation 
through the committee, urging that it be 
favorably reported, and I trust that the 
House will act favorably on it since it 
has been pending for a long time in the 
Congress. 

The granting of a Congressional char- 
ter to the fine group of veterans who 
fought for America in World War I will 
put them on a par with other major vet- 
erans’ organizations in acknowledge- 
ment by the Veterans’ Administration of 
their growing prestige, and granting 
them the right to appear before boards of 
the Veterans’ Administration in the 
prosecution of veterans’ claims. This is 
aright which has been given to a number 
of veterans’ and other groups, but which 
a so far been denied to this organiza- 

on. 

The Veterans of World War I was or- 
ganized in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949, and 
since then has grown to include approxi- 
mately 80,000 members in over 1,000 local 
chapters in 47 States. A number of these 
veterans reside in my own Congressional 
District and I have received many letters 
from them urging that they be incor- 
porated. I would like at this time to pay 
tribute to them for the great contribu- 
tion they have made to their country 
and I feel that the granting of a Con- 
gressional charter is a small way to rec- 
ognize their fine and unselfish service. 
ao recognition I feel is only right and 
just. 

There is no federally chartered organ- 
ization exclusively devoted to the men 
who served in the First World War, and 
limited to them. This bill would fill that 
need. I urge that it be passed. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman for 
his position and on the work of the com- 
mittee. I would simply say that I have 


believed for a long time that this was a 
proper measure and part of what should 
be done by the Congress, leading, I hope, 
to the day when we shall properly re- 
fiect the tremendous contribution of 
World War I veterans to the safety of 
our country. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion and also for the interest which he 
has manifested in this legislation from 
the outset. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the members of the 
subcommittee on the legislation as re- 
ported. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H. R. 11077, and offer my commenda- 
tions to the Judiciary Committee in 
bringing this legislation up. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia and members of 
ae subcommittee have done an excellent 
job. 

All of us honor and respect the vet- 
erans of World War I. They served mag- 
nificently as soldiers. They have served 
honorably as citizens, parents, and 
patriots in every walk of life. 

I delight that we do them honor to- 
day. This legislation is long overdue. 

I hope the Senate will pass this im- 
mediately. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to associate my- 
self with those who are in favor of this 
legislation. I congratulate the commit- 
tee on the fine job they have done. I 
am sure that the members of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, of which I am 
a member, will appreciate this more than 
I can say. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding, 
and I compliment the committee on re- 
porting this legislation. 

Statistics of the Veterans’ Bureau re- 
veal that 4,744,000 Americans served in 
the Armed Forces of their country dur- 
ing World War I. Of these almost one- 
half are now dead. As of June 30, 1957, 
a total of 2,971,000 of the World War I 
veterans were still alive. 

Hundreds of thousands of these World 
War I veterans now belong to an organ- 
ization known as the Veterans of World 
War I of the U. S. A., Inc. These hun- 
dreds of thousands of World War I 
veterans belong to 1,342 posts, which the 
veterans of World War I designate as 
barracks. These posts are in 36 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

These World War veterans have 
formed their own organization as they 
had aright todo, They have petitioned 
Congress for a national charter for their 
national organization. Similar charters 
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were granted by Congress to the vet- 
erans of the Civil War and the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War. 
The World War I veterans now want a 
charter, and Congress without delay, as 
this bill proposes, should grant these 
World War I veterans the charter which 
they so eagerly desire. 

As a World War I veteran and a mem- 
ber of the World War I veterans’ organ- 
ization I am especially proud of the 
rapid growth that the veterans of World 
War I have made in our three Pacific 
Coast States. California has 129 bar- 
racks of World War I veterans; Oregon 
53 barracks; and Washington 36. In 
short our 3 Pacific Coast States have 
218 barracks and the number of these 
barracks and the membership in each is 


growing by leaps and bounds. The 


women’s auxiliaries to these barracks 
are also growing rapidly in number and 
in membership. 

I hope this bill granting a national 
charter to the veterans of World War I 
will pass the House today by an unani- 
mous vote. 

The number of barracks of veterans 
of World War I as of June 1, 1958, in the 
several States was as follows: 

Number of 


Total barracks in departments... 1, 308 
Barracks not in departments___-.---. 34 


Total barracks, May 29, 1958... 1,342 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missourl. Mr. Chair- 
man, this legislation is long overdue and 
Hi the House to pass it without de- 

y. 
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Any man who enlists or is drafted into 
uniformed service of his country de- 
serves the everlasting respect of his 
countrymen. 

None can question his citizenship. He 
has proved by public deed that he was 
willing to offer the last full measure of 
devotion to the common defense. He 
wears a badge of patriotism that will 
never tarnish. 

The doughboys of World War I who 
answered the Nation’s call to make the 
world safe for democracy were an elite 
corps of special distinction. 

It was an era when America was still 
dedicated to an isolationist philosophy, 
determined to remain free of foreign en- 
tanglements. 

Yet, when tyrants threatened, young 
peace-loving America rose up in right- 
eous wrath and sent her sons to foreign 
shores in defense of freedom and the 
dignity of man. 

To the strains of “Over There” Black 
Jack’s boys gained a new and lasting 
respect for the United States of America 
among the older nations of the world, 
and they earned that respect with their 
blood and their courage. 

Glorious memories and genuine pride 
shall forever be a common bond among 
the men who served in World War I. 

But these men want a national char- 
ter from their Government. They want 
national recognition of their own organ- 
ization of exclusively World War I vet- 
erans. 

This is a small enough request from 
those to whom we owe so much. Let us 
grant the request and speedily provide 
them with the privileges and official 
credentials which World War I veterans 
have so richly earned. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
World War I organization desires and 
petitions the membership of this Con- 
gress to give ear to their plea for the 
issuance of a Federal charter. Legally 
the issuance of a charter approves their 
official participation in the activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and per- 
mits an official recognition of their or- 
ganization to represent veterans before 
the various Boards adjudicating such 
matters affecting the rights and claims 
of veterans and their families, widows 
and orphans. 

It is important to their future activity 
to extend to them these privileges. The 
Congress should welcome the services of 
the World War I organization. The 
fundamental purposes of the organiza- 
tion is to give such services to those who 
cannot do so fer themselves or their 
families. These special services can be 
rendered by veterans trained as experts 
in the special fields of veteran legislation 
and also recognition in hearings of State, 
county and local bodies politic on vet- 
eran matters. The World War I organ- 
ization has a national well-represented 
group of barracks numbering 1,362 
throughout the United States and a 
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membership of 125,000 men of World 
War I and 25,000 women auxiliary 
members. Certainly a patriotic organi- 
zation of this size distributed throughout 
the United States and the islands are to 
be complimented on uniting behind such 
high patriotic motives as in veteran and 
community service. It is this type of 
concentrated effort that brings about 
intelligent and deliberate programs for 
the welfare of the veterans’ problems in 
government. This volunteer force of 
patriotic men and women are only seek- 
ing the right to officially participate in 
the operative machinery of government. 
Who can oppose this God-blessed desire 
to be given an opportunity to carry on in 
the service of their unfortunate com- 
rades and those whose families need 
succor, advice, and representation þe- 
fore the tribunals and institutions of 
our great land. They cannot be denied. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the vast majority of my colleagues 
in endorsing this legislation, H. R. 11077, 
Veterans of World War I charter law. 

There has been little enough done for 
this great group of Americans whose rec- 
ord of unselfish service is not alone to 
America but to the peoples of all free 
nations in the world. 

Those of us who recognize their serv- 
ices are more than pleased with the 
committee’s action in giving us all an 
opportunity to vote for a piece of legis- 
lation that will give this group of vet- 
erans an opportunity to organize for 
the future fights that must and will come 
before full recognition is given to this 
group. 

As a sponsor of legislation for World 
War I pensions, I welcome this assist. 
This act will enable this worthy group 
to mobilize its forces, in a single effort, 
behind the program designed for this 
specific group. 

Congressman Jimmy ROOSEVELT and 
myself have collaborated in this pro- 
gram and we hope to see the day in the 
not too distant future when the Con- 
gress and the people recognize our obli- 
gation to this group. 

I believe the following report gives a 
clear-cut, concise analysis of the pro- 
visions of H. R. 11077: 

This is a bill to grant a Federal charter of 
incorporation to the Veterans of World War 
I, an organization presently incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio. The 
Veterans of World War I was organized in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949, and since then 
has grown to include approximately 80,000 
members in over 1,000 local chapters in 
47 States. By the terms of the Federal 
charter, membership in any class of the 
organization is to be predicated upon hon- 
orable seryice in World War I, described in 
He hin as April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918. 

In the past, Congress has recognized the 
desirability of encouraging the veterans of 
a war to join together in an organization 
expressive of their needs and preserving 
their identity as a group. It has done this 
by granting Federal charters to the Grand 
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Army of the Republic and to the United 
Spanish War Veterans. At present, there is 
no federally chartered organization exclu- 
sively devoted to the men who served in the 
First World War, and limited to them. This 
bill would fill that need. 

The Committee on the Judiciary believes 
that this is a meritorious bill and therefore 
reports H. R. 11077 favorably and without 
amendment. 


I commend the committee and sin- 
cerely believe that the World War I Vet- 
erans will create worthwhile community- 
serving barracks. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this measure that 
will grant a charter of incorporation to 
the Veterans of World War I. This or- 
ganization is presently incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Ohio. It 
was organized in Cleveland in 1949 and 
since that time has grown to include 
approximately 80,000 members in 1,000 
local chapters in 47 States. 

By the terms of the veteran charter, 
membership is predicated upon honor- 
able service in World War I during the 
period of April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918. 

This bill is meritorious. It ought to 
be approved. This organization-is in- 
tended to promote the interests of war 
veterans generally. Those who served 
in World War I do have problems that 
are of particular interest to their group. 
The approval of this bill will provide for 
more standing and more authority on 
behalf of these veterans just as it ap- 
plies for other war veteran groups. 

It should be made clear that the ap- 
proval of a charter does not in any way 
injure other veteran charter organiza- 
tions. On the contrary, it should help 
to increase the strength and interest of 
other veteran organizations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nearly all members of this 
group are also members of other vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no reason 
why Congress has so long delayed the 
granting of this charter. Surely, after 
all these years of serving our Nation on 
the battlefield and as leading citizens, 
they have proved themselves to be en- 
titled to the dignity and recognition 
which a Federal charter would give them, 
to be entitled to the rights and benefits 
accorded by States to veterans’ organi- 
zations which have obtained a Congres- 
sional charter. 

This matter has been postponed too 
long. A few more years, nature taking 
its course, and the veterans of this war 
will have passed from the scene and the 
day of recognition will then be too late. 
Let us act today in unanimity, if my col- 
leagues can be prevailed upon to cast 
their vote unanimously in favor of this 
worthy measure, 

Why a charter of their own? Because 
they have problems and programs which 
are characteristic of veterans of that war 
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and of their age. At one time they were 
members of organizations exclusively 
their own, but out of the goodness of 
their hearts they opened their ranks to 
veterans of more recent conflicts, thereby 
assisting the younger veterans and sav- 
ing them the effort of obtaining a Con- 
gressional charter. But the older vet- 
erans feel now that they again need an 
organization solely their own. There 
should be no impediment. Let us not de- 
lay any longer in voting on this measure. 

Mr. M . Mr, Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity to advise the 
House of my wholehearted support of 
H. R. 11077, which is a bill to incor- 
porate the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America. 

I have received a great many letters 
from people in my Congressional District, 
and from other Illinois organizations 
hereunder listed, who very strongly 
a for the favorable passage of this 

Mr. F. C. Stade, past commander, Vet- 
erans of World War I, Wilson Park 
Barracks, No. 751, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. John Bigelow, adjutant, Veterans 
of World War I, Department of Illinois, 
Salem, Ill. 

Mr. Leo Hendricks, commander, Vet- 
erans of World War I, Madison Barracks 
34, Granite City, Ill. 

Veterans of World War I, Lawrence 
County Barracks 681, St. Prancisville, 
Ill., Mr. George L. Sechrest, commander. 

Mr. Denton V. Opp, chairman, zone 5, 
National Legislative Committee, Veter- 
ans of World War I, 501 Manchester 
Street, Aurora, Ill. 

Mr. Walter Williams, commander, 
Sixth District Illinois, Veterans of World 
War I, Quincy, Ill. 

Mr. Joseph M. Simmons, commander, 
First Chicago Barracks, No. 56, Veterans 
of World War I, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. George A. Binks, commander, King 
City Barracks, No. 102, Veterans of World 
War I, Mount Vernon, Ill. 

Mr. Luther Flinn, legislative chairman, 
S. & S. Home Barracks, No. 44, Veterans 
of World War I, Quincy, Ill. 

It seems to me that the nearly 3 million 
men who are still alive and who are vet- 
erans of World War I deserve some spe- 
cial recognition for the great part they 
played to bring home the victory of 
World War I. It seems to me that by 
granting them this charter would be but 
one of the small ways by which we can 
bestow this special recognition. 

‘The bill under consideration will grant 
the Federal charter of incorporation to 
the Veterans of World War I, organized 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949, now consist- 
ing of over 1,000 local chapters in 47 
States. Membership under the present 
bill would be open to any honorably dis- 
charged service veteran of World War I 
and, I am sure, this new organization will 
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express the needs and the viewpoints of 
this group of deserving veterans, This 
new organization should provide the vet- 
erans of World War I with a means of ex- 
pressing their viewpoints to the Congress 
and to the country, as well as provide for 
the continuation of the many friendships 
and memories which have lasted through 
the years. 

This new organization will, I am sure, 
do its part in preserving and encouraging 
the study of history and events as they 
pertain to World War I. Its members 
will speak about the Americanism and 
the love of the Constitution which were 
so deeply ingrained into these veterans 
of the 1917-19 period and, I know that 
this new veterans organization will con- 
tinue to fight to keep our country strong 
and to carry on the traditional ideals of 
America. 

I am confident that Congress will give 
its full support to this very worthy or- 
ganization. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the committee for 
bringing out this bill. Probably no 
Member of the House referred to the 
committee as many letters, telegrams, 
and communications urging considera- 
tion of this legislation as I did. I think 
it is a fine bill. I think the committee 
should be commended. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H. R. 11077, a bill to incorporate 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, and I want to 
commend the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the members for their favor- 
able consideration of this legislation. 

I think the veterans of World War I 
are entitled to their own organization, 
having somewhat outlived their associa- 
tion with other military organizations 
to which they belong. 

I, for one, am a World War I veteran 
and have been a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion for well over 30 years but 
because of younger members of later 
wars coming in, the old associations 
which existed have more or less dimin- 
ished. 

I think it is desirable that these men 
be encouraged to retain their associa- 
tions by this legislation and therefore I 
shall support the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 11077. There are 
many sincere veterans of World War I 
in my District who are very much inter- 
ested in this legislation. I think it is only 
fair and proper that we give to the vet- 
erans of World War I the same rights 
and privileges that we have already 
given to veterans of previous wars. This 
bill will accomplish that objective. 
Therefore, I am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield I minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill to grant a 
charter of incorporation to the Veterans 
of World War I, and to commend the 
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Committee on the Judiciary for report- 
ing this measure to the House for our 
consideration, 

May I state that I am proud to be a 
veteran of World War I and I believe it 
to be fitting and proper to grant official 
recognition to the veterans of this war 
in the traditional manner in which our 
Government has recognized the veterans 
of other wars. 

Although the ranks of our associates 
of World War I are rapidly diminishing 
and before many years the last of those 
who served our country during the years 
of World War I will have passed on to 
the great beyond, during the remaining 
period of the life of this organization, 
there appears to be a need to join to- 
gether this particular group of veterans 
and as the report points out to preserve 
their identity as a group. 

We do have a number of veterans or- 
ganizations whose objectives and pur- 
poses are designed to serve the veterans 
of the United States. I am a member 
of such organizations as the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
I am aware of their services, their pro- 
grams, and their devotion to the prin- 
ciples of Americanism and our democ- 
racy. Nevertheless there is room for an 
organization of World War I veterans 
and I am sure that it will serve a very 
useful purpose. 

May I call your attention to certain 
provisions in the bill under “Objects and 
purposes of corporation.” Among the 
Several purposes of the World War I or- 
ganization you will find a declaration 
to fight vigorously to uphold the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States 
of America as well as the individual 
States and to foster the spirit and prac- 
tice of true Americanism. The objectives 
are laudable and refiect the true spirit 
of our veterans, not only of World War 
I but of all veterans who have served 
their country with honor in time of war. 
I am glad to lend my support to the pas- 
sage of this worthy measure. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H. R. 11077, and 
commend the Committee on the Judici- 
ary for bringing this much needed legis- 
lation to the floor. As a veteran of 
World War I, and one who has been 
active in the American Legion since the 
close of that war, I think the veterans of 
that war should be entitled to a choice 
of the veterans’ organization to which 
they wish to belong. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, I wish to join my many colleagues 
in support of this legislation. This vet- 
erans’ organization is made up of a group 
of World War I veterans who have done 
a wonderful and magnificent job here in 
this country in interesting themselves in 
the problems and welfare of World War 
I veterans. I think they are most de- 
serving of a charter, and I trust and hope 
that Members of this Committee will 
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support this legislation for a charter for 

this organization. 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 

yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 


glad to state that the national com- 
mander of this organization, Mr. Lewis 
Brake, lives in my District. He has also 
for many years been a member of the 
American Legion. We havea great many 
veterans in southern Illinois who are very 
much interested in this bill who have 
carried a big load in the other organiza- 
tions, the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and all the rest of them. 

I had the opportunity and privilege to 
testify a year ago in favor of this legis- 
lation before the subcommittee, when it 
held hearings. I think the committee 
has done a very good job in bringing this 
legislation to the House. I know it has 
given the bill serious consideration and 
improved upon it. I feel certain, as one 
of the members, Mr. WHITNER said a few 
minutes ago, that this organization will 
fit itself in along with the other great 
patriotic organizations and give a splen- 
did account of itself in the years ahead. 

A great many speeches have been made 
here today favorable to this legislation. 
It appears that practically everyone is 
favorable to this legislation. I want to 
say that it is a pleasure to me to support 
it 


Mr. Chairman, this proposed legisla- 
tion is of particular interest to those 
men and women who served in our 
Armed Forces during World War I, but, 
in a sense, I feel its enactment will have 
broader effects. By this I mean that one 
of the avowed purposes of this organi- 
zation is to keep their memories and tra- 
ditions—distinctive as long as they are 
alive. I think we can all appreciate their 
desire to band together to perpetuate the 
heritage of those who, after all, played 
such an important role in preserving us 
as a Nation. 

It seems fitting that the veterans of 
the second greatest war in the history of 
civilization should have a charter. The 
American Legion, the Spanish War Vet- 
erans, and other veterans’ organizations 
have been granted this privilege, and I 
see no reason why the Veterans of World 
War I should not also be accorded that 
honor. 

Mr, Chairman, the history of this or- 
ganization is rather short, yet its growth 
has been phenomenal. In point of fact, 
this group has been operating since 1949, 
when a number of veterans met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the purpose of its estab- 
lishment. In 1953, they held their first 
convention, and since then they have 
met annually in various parts of the 
country. Membership in the Veterans of 
World War I has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Their membership is now ap- 
proximately 100,000. At the present time 
it is organized in 38 States, with over 
1,364 barracks. There is also an actively 
expanding ladies’ auxiliary. 

According to the latest figures, there 
are about three million potential mem- 
bers of this organization. And in the 
year 2000 the Veterans’ Administration 
assures us there will still be 1,000 vet- 
erans of World War I alive. These facts 
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are ample support for the assertion that 
this will be a permanent organization. 

There may be some who question 
whether it is a good idea to have an or- 
ganization exclusively designed for Vet- 
erans of World War I, but I think that 
this group forms a definite and worth- 
while need which has become more and 
more apparent in recent years. There 
is a real need, I believe, for separate rec- 
ognition of the common interests of this 
particular organization. It is not that 
these older veterans want to disassociate 
themselves from all the brave men who 
served in later wars, but some of their 
recollections are unique—and should be 
so preserved. ‘These men have been ac- 
tive in other groups in the past, and will 
continue to be so in the future. It is 
understandable, however, that they are 
anxious to affiliate with others within 
their own age bracket and with similar 
experiences. It is well that many of the 
members have had experience in work 
with other veterans’ organizations, for 
they will now be well qualified to present 
the needs of the Veterans of World 
War I. 

The purposes of the Veterans of World 
War I are patriotic, fraternal, historical, 
and educational—all in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the American 
heritage. 

Membership in the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America is 
completely open to all who are veterans 
of that conflict. There are no funds 
attached to the bill, but the granting of 
a charter would allow them to be ac- 
credited by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and permit them to ask for some of the 
privileges now accorded to other vet- 
erans’ groups. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems highly fitting 
to me that the Veterans of World War I 
of the United States of America should 
be accorded the honor and privilege of a 
Federal charter. It will serve as a stim- 
ulus to continued expansion, to the end 
that the memories and traditions and 
rights of those who served in World War 
I shall be enshrined in the hearts of all 
Americans. 

I hope the Congress will see fit to ap- 
prove this proposed legislation. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been very much interested in this 
bill. I have followed its progress for 
many, many months. I want to con- 
gratulate the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for reporting 
this bill to the full committee, and I 
want to congratulate, too, the action of 
the full Committee on the Judiciary in 
reporting it to the House for our con- 
sideration, I want particularly to ex- 
tend my compliments to the distin- 
guished gentleman, my valued friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lang] who in- 
troduced the bill and also the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FORRESTER] who is so ably handling the 
bill on the floor of the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very deserving 
bill. This is a splendid organization and 
it is most pleasing to me to note the 
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unanimity with which this bill is being 
considered by the Members of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

STALLING LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, those 
in charge of our legislative program 
are again stalling on labor legislation. 
No matter what the situation, experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the Con- 
gress never will enact legislation opposed 
by politically powerful groups until 
forced to do so. 

That was the situation which finally 
forced the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Experience and the shocking revela- 
tions of the Senate McClellan commit- 
tee, many of which were. televised 
throughout the country, brought home 
to the people—and especially to union 
men and their wives—the fact that 
union affairs have been mismanaged, 
millions of dollars of their welfare funds 
which should have been used for the 
benefit of union members and their de- 
pendents have been stolen, wasted for 
the gratification and pleasure of a few 
crooked labor leaders. 

The hearings later disclosed that other 
millions had been used, were being used, 
and would continue to be used by poli- 
ticians interested only in advancing 
their own interest and in foisting upon 
this country a socialistic government. 

Recently, by a vote of 88 to 0, the 
Senate enacted what might be termed 
watered-down legislation which in the 
main was acceptable to most union lead- 
ers but which will by no possible con- 
struction end many of the evils which 
that committee demonstrated so clearly 
now exist in the management of union 
affairs, 

And the strange, strange part of the 
situation is that it is only a very in- 
finitesimal percentage of labor leaders 
who are crooked and who rob the union 
members, divert union funds to illegal 
purposes, but who successfully block leg- 
islation which would be directly helpful 
to union workers. 

Two things are crystal clear, as 
stated. Millions of dollars belonging to 
union men have been diverted from a 
legitimate, laudable purpose into the 
pockets of a few racketeers and extor- 
tionists, 

One of the outstanding leaders, Jim 
Hoffa, is a confessed extortionist and 
racketeer. 

Two others, the Becks, have been 
branded as criminals by the verdicts of 
juries. Others have been convicted. 

Another, Walter Reuther, on the rec- 
ord is the recognized all-powerful head 
of a goon organization which over the 
years has closed factory after factory 
until his demands were met, who for 20 
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years disregarded State and Federal law 
and whose political objective seems to 
be control of the Democratic national 
party, a control which he exercises in 
Michigan over that party. 

Apparently he always has been and 
now is dissatisfied with constitutional 
government and would establish a so- 
cialistic government with himself as a 
dictator. Preferably one patterned on 
that of Russia, 

Following the mistaken idea that the 
labor vote can be bought and sold, this 
being an election year, the Democratic 
Party is again stalling, hoping that it 
can continue in power by permitting a 
few crooked leaders to exercise their 
will in labor disputes. The UAW-CIO 
and its affiliates have contributed hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the po- 
litical war chest of the Democratic 
Party and its candidates. Perhaps the 
prospect of an additional million or two 
accounts for the present roadblock. 

Many bills are now pending before the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor but there apparently they will re- 
main, until too late to secure adequate 
action at this session of Congress. 

In return, certain labor leaders are 
expected to deliver the votes to nomi- 
nate the presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates at the next Democratic 
National Convention and—equally im- 
portant—to write the party platform. 

A sell-out which is a disgrace to even 
the Democratic national party. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R, 11077, a bill to 
incorporate the Veterans of World War 
I of the United States of America. In 
plain words this bill grants a Federal 
charter of incorporation to the organi- 
zation known as the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America, 
organized in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949 and 
with a present membership of approx- 
imately 100,000 in over 1,000 local chap- 
ters in 47 states. 

Since the close of the Civil War, Con- 
gress has granted a total of 13 charters 
to various veterans’ organizations, as 
follows: 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS CHARTERED BY 

CONGRESS 

1, American Legion: Chartered September 
16, 1919. Peak membership in 1946, 3,326,556. 
Membership as of June 19, 1958, 2,600,139. 

2. American Veterans of World War II: 
Chartered July 23, 1947. Peak membership 
in 1948, 150,000. Membership as of June 
23, 1958, 104,000. 

3. Disabled American Veterans: Chartered 
June 17, 1932. Peak membership in 1958, 
200,000. Membership as of May 1, 1958, 
196,338. 

4. GAR: Chartered in June 3, 1924. Peak 
membership in 1890, 409,489. Present mem- 
bership, none. 

5. Marine Corps League: Chartered August 
4, 1937. Membership as of December 31, 
1957, 2,270. 

6. National Military and Naval Asylum for 
the Relief of the Totally Disabled Officers 
and Men of the Volunteer Forces of the 
United States: Chartered March 3, 1865. 

7. National Yeomen F: Chartered June 15, 


1936. Present membership as of January 
1957, 800. x 
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8. Navy Club of the United States of Ameri- 
ica: Chartered June 6, 1940. Present mem- 
bership, 9,000. 

9. The Sailor and Soldier Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Chartered July 25, 1866. 

10. United Spanish War Veterans: Chart- 
ered April 22, 1940. Peak year in member- 
ship, 126,605, in 1932. Present membership 
as of June 30, 1957, 29,337. 

11. United States Blind Veterans of World 
War I: Chartered June 7, 1924. Membership 
about 400. 

12. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States: Chartered May 28, 1936. Peak mem- 
bership in 1946, 1,650,000. Membership as 
of May 31, 1958, 1,040,328. 

13. Military Chaplains Association of the 
United States: Chartered September 20, 1950. 
Membership peak in 1957 with 2,436. Mem- 
bership as of June 24, 1958, 1,780. 


Mr. Chairman, all that the Veterans 
of World War I of the United States of 
America are asking for is recognition 
granted by Congress to other veterans’ 
groups. 

As many of you know it was my privi- 
lege from 1933 to 1936 to serve as com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. Dur- 
ing those 3 years, we had the problem 
of the veteran of the Spanish American 
War and the veteran of World War I 
constantly before us. Since that time 
in the early thirties, as a Nation, we have 
gone through World War II and the 
Korean war with the result that our 
veteran population in this country now 
totals nearly 23 million. The member- 
ship of the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans and the AMVETS 
has increased considerably as a result 
of the gain in the veteran population. 
The veteran of World War II and the 
Korean war have many problems with 
the result that the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations spend most of their time on 
those problems. Meanwhile the ever- 
increasing problems of the veteran of 
World War I do not receive the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

Therefore, I am in favor of this bill. 
I am in favor of this bill because it will 
recognize, through granting a Congres- 
sional charter, an organization that will 
speak exclusively for the veteran of 
World War I. Mr. Chairman, 4,744,000 
men served in World War I, and today 
about 2,900,000 of that number are 
alive. Their average age is 64 years and 
they are dying at the rate of over 300 or 
400 a day. If the veteran of World 
War I is to get the recognition he is 
entitled to, in my opinion, this organi- 
zation of World War I veterans will 
serve a useful purpose. There is no 
greater honor that this Congress in be- 
half of the American people can pay to 
the veteran of World War I than to 
grant a charter to this organization. 
Therefore I urge approval of H. R. 11077. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dowpy], a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I was a 
member of the subcommittee that heard 
the testimony on this bill that is being 
discussed so completely here. To my 
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mind the evidence and testimony brought 
before us in the hearings amply justified 
the granting of this charter. Conse- 
quently, I voted together with the other 
members of the subcommitee to report 
the bill. As far as I remember at this 
time, I did not receive a letter for or 
against the proposition from my District. 
I was governed completely and wholly 
and alone by the testimony in the hear- 
ings. I think the charter is justified 
and I trust the Committee of the Whole 
will favorably report the bill to the House 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] who was one of 
the first authors of this type of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, oil and water do not mix, 
neither do youth and age. I want to 
subscribe to what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Van ZanptT] just said 
with respect to the necessity for this or- 
ganization. Iam particularly interested 
in the problems of the widows of World 
War I veterans. They will become acute 
as time goes on. They will need some- 
one who can speak for them and speak 
sympathetically. I know of no better 
way of providing for that contingency 
than to charter this organization and 
make it possible for the veterans of 
World War I to have their liaison officers 
at the headquarters of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I am happy to have been 
the first to introduce this bill. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane], who has taken such 
an active part in bringing it up, and I 
commend it to you. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from . 
New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, am one of the World War I veterans 
in this body strongly supporting the 
measure now before us which will grant 
a Federal charter of incorporation to a 
group of veterans, meeting certain eligi- 
bility requirements, their associates and 
successors, the purposes of the corpora- 
tion to be patriotic, fraternal, historical, 
and educational. 

As the report of the committee, filed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER], points out, the 
Congress in the past has recognized the 
desirability of encouraging the veterans 
of a war to join together in an organiza- 
tion expressive of their needs and pre- 
serving their identity as a group. Fed- 
eral charters were granted to the Grand 
Army of the Republic and to the United 
Spanish War Veterans. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT], who saw 
service in World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, has told us there 
were 4.5 million in the armed services 
during World War I, 2.9 million still sur- 
viving. He estimates that they are leav- 
ing us at the rate of more than 300 daily, 
the average age being 65. Mr. VAN 
ZanpT, thrice national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, sees much 
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merit in the bill before us and I agree 
with him. 

My home city of Paterson, N. J., has a 
most active group of World War I veter- 
ans known as Silk City Barracks, No. 88. 
Officers are Ernest J. Gellar, commander; 
Herbert D. Albert, senior vice com- 
mander; Carl H. Schmidt, junior vice 
commander; Charles F. Sueram, quar- 
termaster; Lewis C. Lawton, chaplain; 
Sidney F. Jones, judge advocate; Joseph 
Altman, Ralph Penney, and Abram Pep- 
ling, trustees. 

The men of Silk City Barracks, No. 88, 
and their auxiliary will hail the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, not having 
been a veteran, I am fully cognizant of 
the contribution of the veterans of 
World War I both in times of peace and 
war to the welfare of this great Nation. 
I am in hearty accord with the passage 
of this legislation., 

Mr. Chairman, Congressional recogni- 
tion of the rights of veterans of World 
War I to become a chartered unit of post- 
war citizens is timely and commendable. 

The survivors of this war are now ap- 
proaching their later period of life when 
physical disabilities and financial re- 
sources frequently result in hardship. 

Legal recognition of charter rights of 
this group of citizens enabling them to 
plan and speak authoritatively for pro- 
visions to improve their welfare is well 
deserved and should be unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this legislation. The veterans of 
World War I are entitled to their own, 
federally chartered organization for the 
reasons that have been well stated by 
preceding speakers. 

I have no desire to take the further 
time of the House except to reiterate my 
support of this legislation, and I trust it 
will receive overwhelming approval. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time on this 
side to my distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Lane] for bringing 
this bill before us. Particularly I want 
to commend too the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Nimrz] and the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer], both of 
whom have taken such an active part in 
— this legislation in our commit- 


gaat Chairman, the bill H. R. 11077 
would grant a Federal charter to an or- 
ganization comprised solely of men who 
served this country during World War I. 

Congress has always given encourage- 
ment to our veterans to band together 
to preserve their identity as a group and 
to better promote their particular needs. 
Pursuant to this policy we have granted 
Federal charters to the Grand Army of 
the Republic and to the United Spanish- 
American War Veterans. After World 
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War I we granted a charter to the 
American Legion, which was established 
by the veterans of that war and which, 
until the end of World War II, was an 
organization representative only of that 
group of veterans. 

After that war, however, the veterans 
of World War I encouraged the young 
men returning to civilian life to join 
their organization. They made room for 
them and encouraged them to take 
over leadership and responsibility. The 
young men who had served in World 
War II, and later the veterans of the 
Korean war began to take an active part 
in Legion affairs. 

It has been almost 13 years now since 
the Japanese surrender. The American 
Legion is made up largely of World War 
II veterans. The ranks of those who 
served in World War I is rapidly thin- 
ning. These men, raturally, yearn to 
reestablish their own individual identity. 
They feel the need also for an organiza- 
tion expressive to their particular needs. 

In 1949 a group of them established 
the Veterans of World War I. That 
body now numbers about 80,000 mem- 
bers in more than 1,000 local chapters 
throughout the United States. They 
have now come to Congress to seek a Fed- 
eral charter for this, the only organiza- 
tion devoted exclusively to the Veterans 
of World War I. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has heard their case and rec- 
ommends enactment of this bill which 
would grant them that charter. 

In supporting H. R. 11077, I realize 
fully that Congress has been importuned 
to enact numerous measures granting 
Federal charters to many different or- 
ganizations. Our committee is fully 
aware of the problems which can be 
created by granting a charter to any one 
of these organizations without granting 
it to all of them. We cannot take the 
latter course. We must judge each case 
on its merits. I believe H. R. 11077 is 
one of those which merits enactment. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to point to another bill of this nature 
which I believe deserves the attention of 
Congress. That is H. R. 6333, intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. This 
bill would incorporate the Congressional 
Medal of Honor Society of the United 
States of America, 

By supporting this measure I do not 
wish to convey the impression that I 
would favor incorporation of every or- 
ganization representing those upon 
whom a certain honor has.been be- 
stowed. But this society represents 
those who have reached the pinnacles 
of valor in defense of their country. 
The membership of this society would 
not be limited to the veterans of any one 
war but devoted to the greatest heroes 
of all our wars. 

‘The main purpose of this organization, 
I have been advised, would be to estab- 
lish a feeling of unity among those who 
hold this highest of honors. It would 
enable its members to help one another 
where help was needed. In this way no 
one of those to whom this country owes 
so much, would ever find himself with- 
out a loyal friend. And the honor of 
the medal itself—which, after all, is re- 
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flected by those who wear it—would 
never be tarnished. 

In conclusion, I urge your support for 
enactment of H. R. 11077, granting a 
charter to the Veterans of World War I. 
At the same time, I ask that action be 
taken also in behalf of those who have 
won the greatest honor our Nation can 
bestow. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this legislation. 

As a veteran of World War I, I am 
pleased to join in urging the enactment 
of H. R. 11077, which will grant a char- 
ter to the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America. By so 
doing, the Congress will recognize a vig- 
orous group of veterans who have served 
this country admirably for so many 
years. Not only did this group of loyal 
Americans serve in the First World War, 
but many of them joined their sons in 
the call to battle during World War II. 
They have been called upon on many 
occasions to lift up the cause of freedom 
and the principles on which this Nation 
was founded, 

It is quite proper that the veterans of 
World War I should desire to join to- 
gether in an organization in which every 
member will have common interests, and 
by which they can best promote their 
own welfare and meet needs particular 
to them. Such an organization will 
contribute much to those veterans of 
World War I as well as to the veterans 
of all wars. This group of veterans de- 
serves the recognition which this bill 
will provide. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
urge that H. R. 11077 be approved by 
this House. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to support this legislation. It will 
grant a Federal charter of incorporation 
to the Veterans of World War I, an or- 
ganization which was created at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1949. 'The organization 
now has about 80,000 members in more 
than 1,000 local chapters in 47 States. 
Under the Federal charter which would 
be granted, membership would be predi- 
cated upon honorable seryice in World 
War I. 

It has been the desire of Congress in 
the past to encourage veterans to join 
together in organizations which will pre- 
serve group identity and which will best 
serve their needs. Federal charters have 
been granted to United Spanish War 
Veterans and to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, but there is presently no fed- 
erally chartered organization exclusively 
devoted to World War I veterans. H. R. 
11077 would accomplish this need and 
purpose and I believe it would be a meri- 
torious piece of legislation. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
i, a from California [Mr. Scup- 
DER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
World War I veteran and an active 
member of the Veterans of World War 
I of the United States, I highly recom- 
mend the passage of H. R. 11077. 

The passage of this bill will provide 
for the granting of a Congressional 
charter for the Veterans of World War 
I, Inc, There is plenty of precedent 
for the granting of this charter, as a 
charter was granted to the veterans 
of the Civil War and to the veterans 
of the Spanish American War. At the 
termination of World War I, the Ameri- 
can Legion was formed and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. Then followed 
World War II and the Korean war. 
Members of these two later wars have 
become the large membership of these 
two outstanding veterans organizations 
and have been most active in veterans 
affairs. 

The veterans of World War I are now 
reaching a ripe age and feel that they 
have special requirements that are not 
necessarily of prime importance to 
World War II and the Korean war vet- 
erans. Therefore, they are asking for 
this charter that they may be able to 
present their case in local, State, and 
Federal legislative bodies and to carry 
on a work which they feel is required 
for the need of the older veterans. 

This bill has been completely ex- 
plained and its importance is well rec- 
ognized. Itake great pride and pleasure 
in adding my voice to that of others in 
requesting an overwhelming vote be cast 
to bring about the chartering of this 
outstanding veterans organization. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. -Mr. Chairman, I 
urge favorable action on H, R. 11077, the 
bill to incorporate the Veterans of World 
War I. At the risk of sounding like a 
stuck whistle I wish to repeat the argu- 
ments for this legislation which were 
incorporated in the hearings record on 
the bill. I believe they are sound rea- 
sons for this logical and equitable Con- 
gressional action. 

The Veterans of World War I is the 
only organization that exclusively rep- 
resents veterans of World War I. Since 
its inception, over 9 years ago, this group 
has grown steadily. It has experienced 
continual expansion. It has a solid or- 
ganizational structure. 

The Veterans of World War I is a 
ready-made organization, first incorpo- 
rated in the State of Ohio on December 5, 
1949. It has had ample time to prove 
its worth. As of July 25, 1957, local 
units, known as barracks, number 1,006, 
and are located in 47 States. Barracks 
are also located in the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. 

This organization is further strength- 
ened by departments which exist in 31 
States which have 5 or more barracks, 
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The membership in the largest barrack 
exceeds 800 and the second largest is 
approximately 800. Any American citi- 
zen is eligible for membership in the 
Veterans of World War I who has been 
honorably discharged, having served in 
the Armed Forces of this Nation any 
time during the period November 11, 
1917, to July 2, 1921. He must be of good 
character, having a good standing in the 
community in which his barrack is 
established. 

The Veterans of World War I is en- 
titled to its own organization. I believe 
that such a body, organized along sound 
lines and for worthy purposes, broadly 
representing our World War I veterans, 
having demonstrated its strength and 
stability, is entitled to the standing and 
dignity which a national charter will 
afford. At the present time, our veter- 
ans of World War I have no organiza- 
tion with a Federal charter that is de- 
signed solely to represent them. The 
need for this is apparent. For in its 
absence, it can be assumed that the Na- 
tion has forgotten the contributions that 
these people made to the defense of our 
freedoms. These veterans, with an aver- 
age of 62142 years, still constitute the 
third largest veterans’ group, exceeded 
only by the much younger veterans of 
World War II and of Korea. 

Members of Congress should not over- 
look the fact that a Congressional char- 
ter would be an invaluable asset to 
the Veterans of World War I in obtain- 
ing recognition in the several States. 
I refer more specifically to appointment 
of World War I veterans to commissions 
and boards handling veterans’ matters 
within the States; recommendations in- 
volving appropriations from the State 
legislatures and assemblies for World 
War I veterans; securing free meeting 
places in communities; recognition by 
the Veterans’ Administration as an ac- 
credited organization; and, of great im- 
portance, recognition by county courts 
in the preparation of cases before pro- 
bate courts on behalf of veterans of 
World War I and their survivors. 

I would like to quote from an article 
which appeared in the National Tribune, 
the Stars and Stripes, June 13, 1957. 
This is a veterans’ newspaper published 
weekly in Washington, D.C. The follow- 
ing statements were written by a com- 
mander of a local barrack: 

This is really an open letter to the Ameri- 
can Legion, to the VFW, and to all buddies of 
World War II. First, to the Legion and the 
VFW. There seems to be an idea in some 
quarters that we, of our organization, are 
trying to fight these two great organizations 
and are trying to steal their members. This 
is definitely not so. No one knows better 
than the veteran of World War I what we 
owe to these older organizations. Without 
them and the work that they did, no veteran 
today would have anything. In my local 
barracks of World War I veterans, we have 
among our membership 7 past commanders 
of Legion posts, 2 past commanders of VFW 
posts, 4 past chefs de gare of the Forty and 
Eight, and several past officers of the Cooties, 
All these men have retained their member- 
ship in one or all of the older organizations 
and are proud of their membership. I myself 
carry a card showing 35 years’ continuous 
membership in the Legion, I am also a 
member of the VFW and the Forty and 
Eight. I find that here in our town we get 
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excellent cooperation from the other vet- 
erans. We are an organization formed for a 
special purposes. We do not wish to do any 
harm to these older organizations, but we 
would like their help. 


America has always taken pride in its 
war veterans. Veterans are the living 
symbols of American patriotism. They 
are the spokesmen for those who did not 
come back. It is natural that veterans 
should think of themselves as sentinels 
of the Nation they fought for. They tend 
to foster preparedness, knowing from ex- 
perience the value of physical fitness and 
training, the cost in time and lives of be- 
ing found unready. 

Veterans are organized for their com- 
mon welfare. Like any fraternal order, 
they marshal the resources of themselves 
and their families to aid each other in 
time of need and provide help for the 
widows and orphans of fellow members. 
The American veteran should be able to 
turn to the Government he defended, 
with some: expectation of cooperation. 
What helps our veterans will help our 
country. Veterans and civilians, indi- 
viduals and organizations, must pull to- 
gether. We are one Nation. The Vet- 
erans of World War I represents the en- 
tire United States. The objectives of the 
organization are national in scope. A 
charter will aid the men who partici- 
pated in World War I. It will continue 
to cultivate a spirit of patriotism in the 
services its membership gives to all 
American citizens. 

The generation of World War I veter- 
ans should not be forgotten men. They 
should have an identity of their own, 
through an organization that will not 
only perpetuate the memories and the 
loyal comradeship that cannot be shared 
with the veterans of other wars, but 
through an organization that will speak 
up for them on legislation of concern to 
the veterans of 1917-18, their depend- 
ents and their widows. 

In your considerations today, may I 
again strongly urge that you think of the 
justice and logic of legislation to incor- 
porate the Veterans of World War I by 
Congressional charter. May I further 
ask that these statements be made a part 
of the record of your consideration of 
this needed legislation. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation to incorpo- 
rate the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States, which action, in my opin- 
ion, is long overdue. 

Although 40 years have elapsed since 
the end of World War I, we still do not 
have an organization to represent ex- 
clusively the veterans of World War I. 

I feel that official recognition should 
be granted to the veterans of World War 
I, as well as Congressional approval of a 
national charter for this nationwide or- 
ganization, whose objectives are admi- 
rable, as well as patriotic, and whose 
membership has contributed greatly to 
the strength, freedom, and prosperity of 
our great country. 

The World War I veterans are a par- 
ticularly active group in the district 
which I represent in California, and I 
have had the opportunity and pleasure 
of attending a number of their meet- 
ings. 
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A national charter would advance the 
cause of this worthy organization. Be- 
cause I believe the veterans of World 
War I have earned this honor, I strongly 
urge that this bill be enacted. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I can see no logical reason for Congress 
to deny a charter of incorporation to 
the Veterans of World War I. 

As a veteran of World War I, I 
strongly adhere to the principle that 
those who fought and bled in that earlier 
struggle are entitled to an organization 
exclusively devoted to their own inter- 
ests. 
Precedent favors the passage of this 
bill. Congress granted Federal charters 
to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
United Spanish War Veterans, and AM- 
VETS. The membership of each of these 
organizations is limited to veterans of a 
single war. 

Why should Congress deprive the vet- 
erans of 1917-18 the same status that 
was accorded to these older organiza- 
tions? 

The Veterans of World War I is the 
only organization that speaks exclusively 
for the participants in that first struggle 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 

The battle for democracy goes on—in 
wars cold and hot—and it is no service 
to that cause to deny a franchise to any 
responsible group of American veterans. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on the Judiciary is to be 
commended for reporting H. R. 11077— 
& bill granting a Federal charter of in- 
corporation under the laws of the State 
of Ohio to veterans of World War I of 
the United States. While there are a 
number of veterans’ organizations, there 
is no other federally chartered one ex- 
clusively devoted to the men who served 
in the First World War, and limited to 
them. This bill’s enactment fills that 
need. The legal domicile of the organ- 
ization is the District of Columbia. 

The ranks of the veterans of World 
War I are thinning rapidly. Each day 
sees their numbers diminished by death. 
Yet there is much to be done in behalf 
of these men who took time from their 
busy lives to take up arms for their 
country. And there is much to be done 
for those who have gone to sleep for- 
ever. 

Historical episodes must be properly 
collated for posterity. Mementos must 
be classified, and events of importance 
given the proper recognition histori- 
cally. 

Among the objectives of this organi- 
zation which already has over 80,000 
members, are the development of op- 
portunities to keep contact with each 
other and retain the friendships and 
memories of World War I and to ven- 
erate the memory of their honored 
dead; to cooperate with all veterans or- 
ganizations in the United States to see 
to it that the needs of widows and or- 
phans of deceased veterans are best 
served; to fight vigorously to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the individual States, and to 
foster and practice true Americanism; 
to fight for our national security and 
to protect Americans from enemies 
within our borders as well as those from 
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without in order to preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life; to fight communism 
and the objectives of all who would try 
to destroy us as free people. 

I congratulate the founders of this 
organization, and wish the veterans of 
World War I of the United States a 
long and meritorious existence. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I fully 
support the legislation now under discus- 
sion. Iam convinced that the organiza- 
tion known as the Veterans of World 
War I is deserving of a Congressional 
charter, and, consequently, am hopeful 
that this legislation will be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, my investigations have 
convinced me of the high merit and pa- 
triotic purpose of this veterans group. 
It is a noncommercial organization and, 
like several other veterans groups, is 
solely concerned with the affairs and in- 
terests that absorb the attention and ac- 
tivities of our veterans. 

I realize, of course, that a number of 
veterans groups already have been char- 
tered by Congress. However, I am con- 
vinced that the Veterans of World War I 
have undergone what was for them a 
unique experience during a certain pe- 
riod of time which has rendered them 
a peculiarly homogeneous group. This 
joint experience clearly provides a sound 
basis upon which to build an organiza- 
tion of their own. 

Consequently, I was pleased to sponsor 
legislation similar to that under discus- 
sion today and to do everything I could 
to further this charter request. I believe 
these veterans should be given this op- 
portunity to preserve and continue in 
time of peace the record of service they 
performed so well in the hours of war. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
most earnestly hope, and urge, that the 
House will approve this measure—H. R. 
11077—granting a Federal charter of in- 
corporation to the Veterans of World 
War I. 

The basic purpose of this bill is to 
venerate the memory of the honored 
dead who gave up their lives during 
World War I, and provide a continuing 
inspiration of their loyalty, sacrifice, 
and devotion to younger and future 
Americans. 

The substantial objectives of the 
measure are to give encouragement to 
these all but forgotten veterans in pre- 
serving their identity as an individual 
group; to enable them to devote concen- 
trated interest to the problems of the 
widows and children of deceased veter- 
ans, and to provide a formal medium 
through which their wartime friendships 
and memories may be continuously and 
more closely allied. 

These are all primary elements that 
create a consistently high morale within 
the ranks of veterans and a grateful 
country. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize that 
perhaps never before in the history of 
the Nation have we had such a vital need 
to preserve the highest morale among our 
people in the face of the most dangerous 
enemy ever to challenge the liberty and 
freedom of ourselves and the rest of the 
still Free World. 

The valiant accomplishments of the 
veterans of World War I in defense of 
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this country are written in the most 
heroic pages of our military history. 
Their unsurpassed contributions in pre- 
serving our blessings and our traditions 
should never be forgotten. In their 
revered memory, and as a mark of our 
appreciation, on behalf of the American 
people, let us approve this measure with- 
out further delay. 

Mrs, PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill to grant a Fed- 
eral charter of incorporation to the Vet- 
erans of World War I. In the past, the 
Congress has granted a similar charter 
to the Grand Army of the Republic and 
to the Spanish-American War Veter- 
ans—and we owe the same recognition 
to the doughboys who fought to retain 
our freedoms in the First World War. 

A man’s war experiences are always 
a highlight of his life. They not only 
take a sizable chunk out of his youth, 
but they serve to mold and to a certain 
extent govern his future. The men who 
participated in World War I are now 
nearing the 60-year mark or over. 
They need an organization to bind them 
and their memories together and to give 
them a channel through which to ex- 
press their views and make known their 
needs. 

In the Veterans of World War I, we 
have a readymade organization. Char- 
tered less than 10 years ago, it already 
has more than 80,000 members, with 
over 1,000 chapters in 47 States, includ- 
ing my own State of Idaho. The men 
who are eligible to join, or who have 
joined, together constitute the third 
largest veterans’ group in the country, 
exceeded only by the much younger vet- 
erans of World War II and of Korea. 

This group is entitled to the prestige 
and dignity they will achieve by a na- 
tional charter. Such recognition would 
be of invaluable assistance to World 
War I veterans in securing the appoint- 
ment of one of their members to boards 
and groups handling veterans’ affairs, in 
making appeals to State legislatures, in 
appearing before the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and before county and probate 
courts in behalf of veterans and their 
families. 

There have been few bills before the 
Congress which have received such 
unanimous and heavy support from the 
residents of the Congressional District 
Irepresent. I have not received a single 
letter in opposition. No one can think 
of any good reason why the Veterans 
of World War I should not have an 
identity of their own. No one objects 
to their having an organization in which 
they can relive the days of their youth, 
and make a concerted effort to take care 
of the needs of their old age, in which 
they can, as a group, foster prepared- 
ness and patriotism, and express their 
continuing loyalty to the country whose 
freedoms they once fought to defend. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, Iam in 
strong, unwavering support of this meri- 
torious measure and believe that it will 
be aoan by virtually an overwhelming 
vote. 

It is very difficult for me to compre- 
hend why this bill has not been enacted 
long ago. Has there ever been a greater 
example of exalted American patriotism, 
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sacrifice, and devoted service than that 
of the gallant veterans of World War I? 
Could their inspiring courage and fight- 
ing ability ever be surpassed? 

It is freely acknowledged by the Amer- 
ican people that the World War I veter- 
ans are among the most illustrious 
heroes in the history of the Nation. The 
soil of France and Germany and other 
countries is drenched with their blood 
and the cause of liberty hallowed and 
honored by their indomitable exploits 
and brave sacrifice. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, it is incompre- 
hensible that there should have been 
any delay in bringing this bill before the 
House and to have it enacted by the Con- 
gress. Better late than never is present 
consideration of this most worthy bill. I 
feel sure all Members of the House will 
support the measure in a wholehearted 
spirit of gratitude for a group that has 
faithfully, unselfishly, and gloriously 
served the Nation in war and in peace. 

When this bill is passed, as I urge, I 
also plead with the leadership and the 
committee to bring to the House floor at 
an early date the measure to authorize 
incorporation of the Veterans of the 
Purple Heart, a group composed of those 
who were wounded in action and spilled 
their blood for the country, and the one 
to authorize the same incorporation to 
our blind veterans, who, as a result of 
their heroic service, have made one of 
the greatest possible sacrifices for the 
Nation. 

I urge expeditious action in behalf of 
World War I veterans, the Purple Heart 
veterans and the blind veterans, all of 
whom hold such a high place on the 
honor rolls of patriotic services and en- 
joy to such a rare degree the affectionate 
esteem and heartfelt gratitude of the 
American people. 

I compliment the committee for its 
work in presenting this bill to the House 
and am very confident that it will be 
passed by an almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the last Spanish War veteran 
in this body, I feel that my comrades in 
a conflict of six decades ago would wish 
me to speak. I am giving full and en- 
thusiastic support to this bill. I com- 
mend the great Judiciary Committee for 
reporting out a measure calculated at 
long last to bring the veterans of World 
War I into their own organization with 
the dignity, prestige, and authority of a 
charter granted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Illinois is proud that she is the birth 
State of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, which set the pattern of veterans of 
one war being banded in an organiza- 
tion to serve God, country, and the vet- 
eran cause as long as any of the veterans 
of that war remained alive, and then to 
go the way of all things human. In 
supporting this bill I am responding to 
the spirit of Illinois and the sentiment 
of her people. 

For many years after the close of the 
Civil War it was the Union veterans 
banded in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public that carried in every northern 
State and in every northern city and 
village the banner of veteran solidarity 
and of the patriotism that has its high- 
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est expression in the veterans who have 
fought together in their youth for the 


_country of their love. 


Then, while many in the Grand Army 
of the Republic were still alive and 
active, came the war with Spain and 
after that conflict the forming and the 
chartering of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. As the years passed and death 
thinned the ranks of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the service of taking 
over fell to the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 

There had been a link between the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the 
United Spanish War Veterans by reason 
of the fact that many who had fought 
in the War of the States, both on the 
Northern and on the Southern side, 
fought again in the war with Spain. 
They were a little older in years but still 
young in patriotism. There were mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic 
who also were members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Each veteran 
organization had its own work to do. 

When World War I came the Grand 
Army of the Republic, to a large extent, 
had been replaced by the United Spanish 
War Veterans, The Grand Army of the 
Republic, even though its ranks had been 
decimated by the passage of years, con- 
tinued still to function, but its chores 
were passed on to the younger men who 
had fought in the war with Spain. 

The Grand Army of the Republic now 
is gone. It will be remembered with af- 
fection in all the years ahead and its 
history will be an inspiration to all the 
generations to come. Soon the United 
Spanish War Veterans will have gone its 
way, its camps closed, its books and rec- 
ords turned over to history and its last 
member resting in the grave of an 
American soldier, sailor or marine. 

I am deeply moved to contemplate 
that the place of the veterans’ organi- 
zations that have united those who 
served the Union in the Civil War and 
those who served in the war with Spain 
is to be taken over by a veteran organi- 
zation chartered by the Congress of the 
United States, and membership in which 
is confined exclusively to those who 
served in World War I and were honor- 
ably discharged at the completion of 
their service. 

There will come a day, and it is not 
too long away considering that the aver- 
age age today of those eligible is over 
65, when the veterans of World War I 
of the United States will follow the way 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
of the United Spanish War Veterans. 
Then will come, I predict, the formation 
and chartering of the veterans of World 
War II and at a little later date the or- 
ganization and chartering of the vet- 
erans of the Korean war. 

This, Mr. Chairman, follows the Amer- 
ican tradition and it conforms with the 
rule that persons of common experience 
and common interest are more efficient 
in their undertakings when they act in 
unison. 

There were many veterans of the war 
with Spain who served in World War I, 
and their interest in the United Spanish 
War Veterans did not diminish when 
also they became members of veteran 
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organizations that were open to quali- 
fied veterans of later wars. 

The chartering of the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States will 
not in any way dampen the interest or 
diminish the loyalty of the veterans of 
its membership to the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 
which great organizations they also may 
hold membership. I know that has been 
true in my case. I have been a member 
of the United Spanish War Veterans 
since the very earliest days, and I have 
been a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars during all the years of its 
existence, and there has never been a 
moment when my loyalty to one organi- 
zation made demands upon my loyalty 
to the other organization. I was among 
the founders of the American Legion, 
Department of Illinois, and my loyalty 
to the United Spanish War Veterans and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars was only 
strengthened by my loyalty to the Amer- 
ican Legion. My membership in the 
Veterans of World War I of the United 
States further strengthens me in my 
loyalty to these older organizations and 
in that devotion to country that every 
man and woman who has ever served 
in time of war finds is part and parcel 
of his being. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when this 
bill comes up for passage there will be a 
rolleall in order that all Members may 
be put on record. I anticipate that every 
Member who is on the floor will vote for 
this bill. When they have done that, 
there is one further thing that they can 
do to make this a memorable day and 
prove fidelity to the veteran cause and 
friendship to the veterans of World War 
I, all of them now well on the march 
to the sunset. On the Clerk’s desk is a 
discharge petition to bring to the floor 
of the House a bill granting to veterans 
of World War I a pension similar to the 
Spanish War pension. That petition has 
been on the Clerk's desk for many days, 
and there are not too many signatures. 
The reason I would say is that the Mem- 
bers of the House, engrossed in many 
legislative duties, have had good inten- 
tions but forgetful minds. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that this reminder will play 
some small part in causing an immediate 
rush to sign the petition. 

The veterans of World War I are no 
longer young. They now constitute the 
army of veterans that is passing on, just 
as the Grand Army of the Republic 
passed on and as soon the United Span- 
ish War Veterans will pass on. Many 
of them are in need, and with each year 
as the disabilities of age multiply their 
need will intensify. We should not wish 
it said of our country that any of its 
servitors in time of military peril was left 
unaided in his age and in his distresses. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I feel it is 
proper to support H. R. 11077, a bill to 
incorporate the Veterans of World War I 
of the United States of America. Al- 
ready a number of other veterans’ organ- 
izations have been granted Federal 
charters. Therefore, it is fitting and ap- 
propriate that similar consideration be 
extended to the Veterans of World War I. 

Although—as veterans’ organizations 
go—this one is rather new, yet it does 
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speak for a definite segment of our vet- 
eran population. That is, of course, 
those who fought in 1917 and 1918. 

Such a charter will give status and 
stability to this organization and will 
permit it more adequately to represent 
its members. For these reasons, the bill 
should be favorably considered by the 
House. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Georgia for this time, nct cnly thank 
him for this time, but likewise to say 
that I am honored here this afternoon 
and privileged to support this bill as a 
member of the World War I veterans’ 
organization, or barracks, as they call 
themselves. As a matter of fact, I have 
been a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for 35 years, and am quite 
aware of the problems that face both 
these organizations. 

I appeared before the subcommittee 
last year on behalf of this bill, and I am 
very happy today to find that the re- 
sults of the subcommittee’s efforts has 
produced this much needed bill. 

I yield back the balance of my time 
and again thank the subcommittee for 
bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr, GRAY. Mr. Chairman, it is a real 
privilege for me to rise on the floor to- 
day in behalf of H. R. 11077 to allow the 
Veterans of World War I to incorporate 
through the issuance of a Congressional 
charter. There is a great need for this 
bill to become law. As my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] has pointed out, 
the national commander of the Veterans 
of World War I of the United States 
comes from southern Illinois. He is Mr, 
Lewis Brake, of Mount Vernon. It has 
been my privilege to attend many World 
War I veteran barracks meetings with 
the national commander and I can tell 
you here today firsthand that this group 
wants and needs some recognition to 
their problems. The passage of tnis bill 
will be a step in that direction. There 
are many veterans of World War I who 
are going into the sunset of their lives. 
Many of them I am sorry to say are ex- 
periencing undue hardships. Too many 
of us are prone to visit cemeteries on 
Memorial Day and strew flowers on the 
graves of those who gave so much to this 
country and then go our separate ways 
the other 364 days of the year without 
recognizing the sacrifices made by those 
who remain, the destitute war veterans, 
their widows, orphans and those in hos- 
pitals throughout the country. As a past 
district and post commander of the 
American Legion I want to state that I 
think the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations are doing an outstanding 
job; however, with thousands of members 
it is an impossibility to give this deserv- 
ing group of World War I veterans the 
attention they need given to their prob- 
lems. I hope the other body will see fit 
to call up this important bill in the very 
near future. It was a pleasure for me to 
testify on this measure before the com- 
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mittee and I want to thank the members 
for their courtesy and for their efforts 
in bringing this bill before the House. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING]. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a privilege to be able to join my colleagues 
in the House today in approving the bill 
H. R. 11077, to incorporate the Veterans 
of World War I of the United States of 
America. 

This measure, which would grant to 
World War I veterans the same Federal 
charter rights which have been afforded 
the Grand Army of the Republic and to 
the United Spanish War Veterans, is 
quite meritorious legislation and thor- 
oughly deserved by our First World War 
survivors. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received during 
the past 2 years quantities of correspond- 
ence urging my support of legislation de- 
signed to grant a Federal charter of 
incorporation to those who served their 
Nation’s cause during 1917 and 1918 
upon an honorable service basis; there- 
fore passage of such a measure today by 
the House is quite pleasing to me and 
I’m sure to our World War I veterans. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
INGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the author and the supporters 
on the committee of this meritorious 
legislation. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to serve on the World War I 
Veterans’ Legislative Committee in the 
76th Congress, and I have worked with 
World War I veterans for a number of 
years. 

This is good legislation and should be 
passed. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the others in supporting this bill 
granting the charter to World War I 
veterans. To go into the many reasons 
why this group should be granted the 
charter would be repetitious and I know 
this House wants to get down to the 
business of voting for this bill. While I 
am confident that the bill will be ap- 
proved overwhelmingly, I do not want to 
let this opportunity pass to say for the 
record that the objectives sought by the 
bill are deserved and that much good 
can come from this charter being granted 
er I am enthusiastically in favor 
of it. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no future requests for time. 

The . Time for general 
debate having expired, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
named persons provided that they meet the 
eligibility requirements set forth in section 
5 of this act: Harlan W. Barnes, Portland, 
Oreg.; Lewis Brake, Mount Vernon, Ill.; Fred 
J. Hollenbeck, Cape Vincent, N, Y.; Reginald 
H. Murphy, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Stanton 
L. Smiley, Gary, Ind.; Emerson R. J. Follett, 


Dover, N. H.; M. Deutch, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Patrick F. O’Connor, Braddock, Pa.; 


Charles L. Gore, Baltimore, Md.; Arch MacIn- 
tyre, Tampa, Fla.; 
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G. Edwin Slater, Detroit, Mich.; John E. 
Erickson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Al. H. Ohlsen, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Arthur G. Estes, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; M. C. Hermann, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Merle E. Hopper, Roscommon, 
Mich.; Harry J. Millen, Watertown, N. Y.; 
John C. Van Etten, Olympia, Wash.; Eman- 
uel Levy, Fort Wayne, Ind.; A. T. G. Novak, 
Seattle, Wash.; Dr. Harry E. Mort, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Martin F. Iverson, Washington, D. C.; 
Monte C. Walton, Portland, Oreg.; Bert Mans- 
field, Portland, Oreg.; W. N. Knight, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Rev. George G. Shurtz, Newcom- 
erstown, Ohio; 

David G. Bollinger, Lakewood, Ohio; Cath- 
erine Sawyer, Napa County, Calif.; Joseph 
Bergrath, Madison, Ill; Arthur Means, Mena, 
Ark.; James Butler, Long Beach, Calif.; 
Joseph P. Crider, Westerly, R. I.; Frank Heise, 
Washington, D. C.; Joseph W. Padderatz, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla.; George Burdick, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; Dean V. Thompson, Boise, 
Idaho; M. H. Bond, Centralia, Ill.; Denton 
Opp, Aurora, Ind.; Paul Hadley, Rehoboth 
Beach, Del.; George M. Leary, Quincy, Mass.; 
Charles Cooper, Clare, Mich.; Jack Green- 
wood, Minneapolis, Minn.; Howard E. White, 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. P. Biffle, Polson, Mont.; 

John Twardus, Stratham, N. H.; Gustave 
G. W. Laegeler, Newark, N. J.; George F. Pat- 
ton, Portales, N. Mex.; William F. Schwab, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; E. G. Kittles, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Victor E. Morgan, Bridgeport, Ohio; Ray 
Snider, La Grande, Oreg.; Leslie E. Barnhart, 
Uniontown, Pa.; J. L. FitzGibbon, Columbia, 
S. C.; C. W. Nevins, Fort Worth, Tex.; How- 
ard Houck, San Pedro, Calif.; Charles Wetter, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; A. Thomas Wheaton, Dear- 
born, Mich.; T. D. Ladd, Amarillo, Tex.; Cor- 
nelius B. Prins, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 

Charles Ulmer, Wellington, Kans.; Louis 
Alterici, Charleroi, Pa.; Robert Brown, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Joseph J. Strobel, Molalla, 
Oreg.; James R. McClain, Springfield, Ill; 
Henry H. Hitchings, Johnson City, N: Y.; 
Albert J. Graf, Lake View, N. Y.; William E. 
Kilgore, Ludlow, Ky.; Leo Thornton, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Daniel A. Chester, Spencer, N. C.; 
Frank B. Pace, Oklahoma City, Okla.; O. B. 
Pritchett, Jefferson City, Mo.; Dayton H. 
Montgomery, Hot Springs, Ark.; Melvin D. 
Eddy, Belmont, Mass.; James L. Culbert, Hav- 
erhill, Mass.; 

Joseph Perrone, New London, Conn; 
George H. Hoak, Houton Lake Heights, 
Mich.; and William A. McVeigh, Victorville, 
Calif., and their associates and successors, 
are created and declared to be a body cor- 
porate of the District of Columbia, where its 
legal domicile shall be, the name of which 
shall be Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, Inc. (hereinafter 
referred to as the “corporation”), and by 
such name the said corporation shall be 
known and have perpetual succession, the 
powers, limitations, and restrictions herein 
contained. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 2. The persons named in the first 
section of this act are authorized, a ma- 
jority concurring, to complete the organiza- 
tion of the corporation by the selection of 
officers and employees, the adoption of reg- 
ulations and bylaws, not inconsistent with 
this act, and the doing of such other acts 
as may be necessary for such purpose. 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be patriotic, fraternal, historical, and 
educational, in the service and for the bene- 
fit of veterans of World War I and are as 
follows: 

(1) To provide for the veterans of World 
War I an organization for their mutual ben- 
efit, pleasure, and amusement, which will 
afford them the opportunities and means 
for personal contact with each Other in or- 
der to keep alive friendships and memories 
of World War I and to venerate the memory 
of their honored dead; 
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(2) To cooperate to the fullest extent and 
in a harmonious manner with all veterans’ 
organizations to the end that the best in- 
terests of all veterans of all wars in which 
the United States of America has partici- 
pated, and the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased veterans of such wars, may be best 
served; 

(3) To stimulate communities and politi- 
cal subdivisions into taking more interest 
in veterans of World War I, the widows and 
orphans of such deceased veterans, and the 
problems of such veterans and their wid- 
ows and orphans; 

(4) To collate, preserve, and encourage 
the study of historical episodes, chronicles, 
mementos, and events pertaining to World 
War I; 

(5) To fight vigorously to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
as well as the individual States of the Union 
and to foster the spirit and practice of true 
Americanism; 

(6) To fight unceasingly for our national 
security in order to protect Americans from 
enemies within our borders, as well as those 
from without, to the end that our American 
way of life be preserved; 

(7) To fight to the utmost all those alien 
forces, particularly forces such as commu- 
nism, whose objectives are to deny our very 
existence as a free people; and 

(8) To do any and all acts and things nec- 
essary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 


POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) to adopt, use, alter a corporate seal; 

(4) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the activities of the 
corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any public body or 
agency or any private corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, firm, or individual and to 
hold absolutely or in trust for any of the 
purposes of the corporation any property, 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary or con- 
venient for attaining the objects and carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, subject, however, to applicable provi- 
sions of law of any State (A) governing the 
amount or kind of property which may be 
held by, or (B) otherwise limiting or con- 
trolling the ownership of property by, a cor- 
poration operating in such State. 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
encumber, and otherwise alienate real, per- 
sonal, or mixed property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case to 
all applicable provisions of Federal and State 
laws; and 

(10) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights, privileges, and 
designation of classes of members shall be 
determined as the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation may provide but in no 
case shall eligibility for all classes of mem- 
bership include persons who did not serve 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the period ing April 6, 
1917, and ending November 11, 1918. 
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GOVERNMENT; COMPOSITION; 
PLACES 

Sec. 6. (a) The supreme governing author- 
ity of the corporation shall be the national 
convention thereof, composed of such officers 
and elected representatives from the several 
States and other local subdivisions of the 
corporate organization as shall be provided 
by the constitution and bylaws, each of such 
duly elected representatives to be entitled to 
one vote at such national convention. The 
form of the government of the corporation 
shall always be representative of the mem- 
bership at large and shall not permit the 
concentration of the control thereof in the 
hands of a limited number of members or in 
a self-perpetuating group not so represent- 
ative. The meetings of the national conven- 
tion may be held in any State or Territory 
or in the District of Columbia. 

(b) Each member of the corporation, other 
than associate or honorary members, shall 
have the right to one vote on each matter 
submitted to a vote at all other meetings of 
the members of the corporation. 

BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION; COMPOSITION 

Sec. 7. (a) During the intervals between 
the national convention, the board of ad- 
ministration shall be the governing board of 
the corporation and shall be responsible for 
the general policies, programs, and activities 
of the corporation. 

(b) Upon the enactment of this act the 
membership of the initial board of admin- 
istration of the corporation shall consist of 
such of the following present members of the 
board of administration of the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States of America, 
Inc. (the corporation described in section 18 
of this act) as qualify for membership under 
section 5 of this act and who are qualified 
members of said board of administration, to 
wit: Harlan W. Barnes, Lewis Brake, Fred J. 
Hollenbeck, Reginald H. Murphy, Jr., Stanton 
L. Smiley, Catherine Sawyer, Emerson R. J. 
Follett, M. George Deutsch, Patrick F, 
O'Connor, Charles L. Gore, Arch MacIntyre, 
G. Edwin Slater, John E. Erickson, A. H. 
Ohlsen, and Arthur G. Estes. 

(c) Thereafter, the board of administra- 
tion of the corporation shall consist of not 
less than seven members elected in the man- 
ner and for the term prescribed in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the corpordtion. 
OFFICERS OF CORPORATION; SELECTION, TERMS, 

DUTIES 

Src. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
be a national commander, a national senior 
vice commander, a national junior vice com- 
mander, a national quartermaster, a national 
adjutant (which latter 2 offices may be 
held by 1 person), a national judge advo- 
cate, nine regional vice commanders, and 
such other officers as may be prescribed in the 
constitution and bylaws. The officers of the 
corporation shall be selected in such man- 
ner and for such terms and with such duties 
and titles as may be prescribed in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the corporation, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 9. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Washington, 
D. C., or in such other place as may be de- 
termined by the board of administration; 
but the activities of the corporation shall 
not be confined to that place, but may be 
conducted throughout the various States, the 
District of Columbia, and Territories and 
possessions of the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept services of process 
for the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent, or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, will be deemed notice 
to or service upon the corporation, 


FORM; MEETING 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS TO MEM- 
BERS; LOANS 

Sec. 10. (a) No part of the income or as- 
sets of the corporation shall inure to any of 
its members or officers as such, or be dis- 
tributed to any of them during the life of the 
corporation or upon its dissolution or final 
liquidation. Nothing in this subsection, 
however, shall be construed to prevent the 
payment of compensation to officers of the 
corporation or reimbursement for actual 
necessary expenses in amounts approved by 
the board of administration of the corpora- 
tion. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers or employees. Any member 
of the board of administration who votes for 
or assents to the making of a loan or ad- 
vance to an officer or employee of the corpo- 
ration, and any officer who participates in 
the making of such a loan or advance, shall 
be jointly and severally liable to the cor- 
poration for the amount of such loan until 
the repayment thereof, 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 11. The corporation and its officers 
and agents, as such shall not contribute to 
or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 
Sec. 12. The corporation shall be liable for 


the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall have no 

power to issue any shares of stock or to de- 

clare or pay any dividends. - 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 14. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its national convention and board of ad- 
ministration. All books and records of the 
corporation may be inspected by any mem- 
ber, or his agent or attorney, for any proper 
purpose, at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 


Sec. 15. (a) The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually 
by an independent certified public account- 
ant in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial corpor- 
ate transactions. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit; and full facil- 
ities for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fis- 
cal agents, and custodians shall be afforded 
to such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and application of funds. Such re- 
ports shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment, 

ACTIVITIES REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 16. On or before March 1 of each year 
the corporation shall report to the Congress 
on its activities during the preceding fiscal 
year. Such report may consist of a report 
on the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion covering such fiscal year. Such report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 
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EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEMS, SEALS, 
AND BADGES 

Src. 17. The corporation and its subordi- 
nate divisions shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right to use the name “Veterans of 
World War I of the United States of America, 
Inc.” The corporation shall have the exclu- 
sive and sole right to use, or to allow or 
refuse the use of, such emblems, seals, and 
badges as it may legally adopt, and such 
emblems, seals, and badges as have hereto- 
fore been used by the Ohio corporation de- 
scribed in section 18 of this act and the right 
to which may be lawfully transferred to the 
corporation. . 
ACQUISITION OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF 

EXISTING CORPORATION 

Src, 18. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America, Inc., a cor- 
poration under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, upon discharging or satisfac- 
torily providing for the payment and dis- 
charge of all the liability of such corporation 
and upon complying with all laws of the 
State of Ohio applicable thereto. 

DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 19. The national convention may, by 
resolution, declare the event upon which 
the corporate existence of the organization 
is to terminate and provide for the dispo- 
sition of any property remaining to the cor- 
poration after the discharge or satisfaction 
of all outstanding obligations and liabilities. 
A duly authenticated copy of such resolu- 
tion shall be filed in the office of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. Upon the happening of the event 
thus declared, and upon the filing of a pe- 
tition in said United States District Court 
reciting said facts, said court shall take 
jurisdiction thereof, and upon due proof 
being made the court shall enter a decree 
which shall be effectual to vest title and 
ownership in accordance with the provisions 
of such resolution. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL ACT 


Sec. 20. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. FORRESTER (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be printed 
in the Recorp and be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word to ask the 
majority leader what the program will 
be for the rest of the day and for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
after disposition of this bill, there will 
be a conference report on the rivers and 
harbors bill, which should not take long. 
The perishable commodities bill has 
been taken off the program and will not 
come today or this week. 

On tomorrow there will be the farm 
bill. A rule was reported out today. If 
the farm bill is disposed of in time to 
take up some suspensions, they will be 
taken up after disposition of the farm 
bill if there is time Thursday and Fri- 
day, or on Monday, because special per- 
mission was obtained for suspensions on 
tomorrow, Friday, and on Monday. The 
farm bill will have the right-of-way. 

As I say, if there is any time left dur- 
ing the remainder of the week to take 
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up suspensions, that will be a matter we 
will discuss. I have a long list here of 
16 or 17 bills: I made a promise as far 
as I could to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross] that at least a day before 
I would announce the bills that might 
be considered under suspension. Of 
course, I cannot see where any I might 
announce today would be considered on 
tomorrow with the farm bill coming up, 
on which there are 5 hours of general 
debate, but I do not want to be bound by 
this statement. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman was 
good enough to give me a list of possible 
suspensions. I have taken the respon- 
sibility of finding out how the minority 
members of the different committees 
feel about the suspensions. That list 
has not been sent back to me but may 
be back before we adjourn today. I do 
not think it would serve any useful pur- 
pose to read the whole list now. I will 
agree to give to the gentleman from 
Iowa those we have agreed upon before 
the day is out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts consented to these 
suspension days. Of course, no bill 
would be put on the list that the gentle- 
man did not desire to have on such list. 
That means not only himself personally, 
but he has his responsibility to the mem- 
bers of his party. That is the under- 
standing. 

Later in the day, the gentleman can 
advise me after he has gone over the list 
I have submitted to him and give me 
those that are agreeable to be taken up 
so that we can put it in the Recorp. It 
might be well to ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks, if the situa- 
tion is satisfactory, a list of the suspen- 
sions that might come up some time be- 
tween now and next Monday, including 
next Monday. I might say there may be 
a few others that will be added thereto 
for Moyday, for example. If there are, 
I will know by Friday. We will sit on 
Friday anyway and I will be in position 
to take up with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Marttn] those that 
we have cleared in order to announce to 
the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understood the 
majority leader, he said he proposes to 
schedule the farm bill for debate tomor- 
row. I understand the rule provides for 
5 hours of general debate. There will 
be an hour on the rule, of course. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts knows it 
is a highly controversial bill. There are 
certain parts of that bill that are oper- 
ating against something of a deadline. 
In my opinion, it would be a perfectly 
simple matter to take care of those 
things that are urgent under suspension 
of the rules. We could consider a bill 
that is already here under suspension. 

In addition to that, conference reports 
will be coming back. The arrangement 
for suspensions was undoubtedly made 
in order to take care of certain dead- 
line measures about which there would 
be no great controversy but would take 
some time. All I wanted to say to the 
gentleman is, as I said to him before, 
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that our State convention out in Indiana 
is starting tomorrow and continues 
through Friday. It just so happens that 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture from my State [Mr. Harvey], is to 
be the temporary chairman of that con- 
vention. Now, obviously, if the farm 
bill goes on in the form that it has been 
reported by the committee, it is not go- 
ing to be concluded, in my opinion, in 
any 2 or 3 hours; it will take a very con- 
siderable amount of time to conclude it. 
So, all I can suggest is that in the in- 
terest of proper legislation and in the 
interest of looking after the needs of the 
farmers that are immediately urgent, 
what we ought to do is to take care of 
the matters that are in substantial 
agreement, that are operating against a 
deadline of June 30, and pass that 
measure and then take up the rest of the 
bill at some later date. 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Well, of course, 
the gentleman is speaking for himself 
and from his own angle, but there is a 
broader angle than that. The bill has 
been reported out of the Committee on 
Agriculture and a rule has been re- 
ported out. There are certain necessi- 
ties that require that this bill be brought 
up, and all I can say to my friend, re- 
specting his views as I do, it being a lim- 
ited viewpoint that he has expressed, 
from the overall viewpoint, why, the 
proper thing to do is to program the 
bill for tomorrow, and I have accord- 
ingly done so. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, all I can say is, 
of course, that I shall stay on. As 
against the convention and our attend- 
ance there, this matter of farm legisla- 
tion is of transcending importance, and 
I just wanted the membership of the 
House to know what the situation is and 
to express my regret that this sort of a 
situation has developed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I feel 
very sorry in connection with the con- 
vention. But, on the other hand, every- 
body has been taken care of very well 
this year. We are now coming to the 
end of June and the early part of July. 
And, of course, whenever it was possible 
to take care of convention engagements, 
that courtesy was extended through co- 
operation of the leadership on both 
sides. But, there was no agreement to 
do it. We had an understanding for 
primary days, and then recognizing the 
exigencies confronting the Members on 
primary day, for the day before we made 
arrangements that roll calls requested 
the day before and on primary day took 
place the following day or 2 days 
afterward. Now, we had a convention 
in Massachusetts last week. I did not 
go up there. I had a nephew who was 
a candidate for the preconvention en- 
dorsement for attorney general, but I 
did not go up there. He probably got 
more votes than he would have gotten if 
I did go up there. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I just want 
to make it very clear, as far as I am 
concerned—and I am sure I speak for 
my colleagues of the Indiana delega- 
tion—this farm bill is of such import- 
ance that we shall, of course, stay on 
here. We did not have any votes Mon- 
day or Tuesday. Now, I do not know 
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whether that had anything to do with 
the Democratic State Convention at In- 
dianapolis or not. Maybe there were 
primaries, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There were pri- 
maries. 

Mr. HALLECK. There may have 
been. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I can as- 
sure the gentleman there were. 

Mr. MARTIN. Could we make any 
arrangement with the gentléman that 
the votes go over to the first of the week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I could, 
but it would be impossible, and I cannot 
see the possibility of it, because then it 
would have to go over until the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, and that would be 
an unreasonable length of time. 

The list of bills under suspensions are 
as follows: 

H. R. 12628, Extension Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act (Hill-Burton bill) 
(3 years). 

H. R. 12694, authorization of loans 
(Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act) 
title VI, Public Health Service Act. 

H. R. 12832, Transportation Act of 
1958. 

H. R. 9196, vessels, atomic icebreaker. 

S.3100, provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels. 

H. R. 12739, to amend (Federal ship 
mortgage insurance) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to implement the 
pledge of faith clause. 

S. 3500, the automobile labeling bill. 

H. R. 11123, extension of functions, 
trust territory of the Pacific islands. 

H. R. 11192, conveyance of land, Mary- 
land (University of Maryland). 

S. 1832, State Department, additional 
Assistant Secretary. 

H. R. 10069, additional funds, Corregi- 
dor-Bataan Memorial Commission. 

H.R. 11133, attract scientists and en- 
gineers Continental United States and 
Alaska, travel pay. 

H. R. 12776, codification, United States 
Code, “Highways.” 

H.R. 12457, increase authorization 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

H.R.12850, prohibit switch blade 
knives. 

H. R. 8543, aircraft radio, licenses to 
noncitizens. 

S. 1366, Alaska leases on airports. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of Tex- 
as: On page 15, at the end of the bill, add the 
following new titles: 

“TITLE II—BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION 

“Src. 201. The following persons, to wit, 
John E. Mattingly, New Britain, Conn.; 
Robert A. Bottenberg, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Norbert L. Cormier, Newington, Conn.; 
Michael I. Bernay, El Monte, Calif; Dur- 
ham D. Hail, Reedsport, Oreg.; James H. 
Butler, Miami Springs, Fla.; Melvin J. 
Maas, Chevy Chase, Md.; Julius D. Morris, 
New Britain, Conn.; David L. Schnair, 
Bronx, N. Y.; W. Marshall Smith, Spring- 
field, Va; Guy Stone, Champaign, IL; 
Walter F. Stromer, Mount Vernon, Iowa; 
Raymond T. Frey, Lebanon, Pa.; Henry 
Masse, West Medford, Mass.; Joseph Smie- 
tanowski, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Edward J. Hoyczyk, Snyder, N. Y.; 


Russell C. Williams, Maywood, Ill; H. 
Smith Shumway, Cheyenne, Wyo.; H. P. 
Adams, Sommerville, S. C.; Thomas ©, 
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Hasbrook, Indianapolis, Ind.; Leonard E. 
Shelhamer, North Caldwell, N. J.; Thomas 
J. Broderick, Chicago, Ill; George M. Gil- 
lispie, Gardena, Calif.; Peter J. McKenna, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; William A. Miller, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Phillip N. Harrison, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Vasco de Gama Hale, Bloom- 
field, Conn.; William W. Thompson, Be- 
thesda, Md.; Gordon H. Damery, Brighton, 
Mass.; Irvin P. Schloss, Washington, D. C.; 
Darwin W. Niles, Hammond, Ind.; Curtis 


F. Weygand, Gadsden, Ala.; Alfous 
Vaughan, Camden, Ark. 
“Walter R. Andrews, Roseda, Calif.; 


Clarence C. Carlson, Lynwood, Calif.; Jesse 
S. Castillo, Los Angeles, Calif.; James Har- 
ris, Los Angeles, Calif.; Sanji Kimoto, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Jose Reyes, Lynwood, 
Calif.; Neftali Sanchez, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Derald W. Stange, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Paul U. Brower, Oakland, Calif.; Clarence 
Costello, Oakland, Calif; Herbert P. 
Oakes, Denver, Colo.; Robert W. Taylor, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Ernest M. Bowen, Granby, 
Conn.; Dominic Buonocore, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Edward Cousineau, Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; Theodore Wysocki, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Francisco de la Cruz, Washington, 
D. C.; Raymond N. Goldstein, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John H. Jones, Washington, 
D. C.; John S. Nadeau, Washington, D. C.; 
Adolph E. Anglan, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
“LaRue S. Milne, Largo, Fla.; Robert L. 
Robinson, Orlando, Fla.; Charles H. Mon- 
roe, Savannah, Ga.; Hisatomi Miyasaki, 


Sugar City, Idaho; Fay Anderson, Poca- 
tonia, Il; Irvin J. Edwards, Lee, Mll.; 
Marvin Halladay, Bensenville, Ill.; Vin- 


cent Ortiz, Sr., Blue Island, Ill; Raymond 
D. McCarty, La Porte, Ind. Gerald J. 
Miller, Rensselaer, Ind.; Charles T. Ra- 
chels, Mount Vernon, Ind.; John W. Stal- 


cup, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Cas- 
sell, Cumberland, Md.; Frank L. Bavin, 
Wilmington, Mass.; Jerome F. Bowen, 


Chelsea, Mass.; Walter F. Branlund, Brain- 
tree, Mass.; Daniel B. Carveth, Annis- 
quam, Mass. 

“Adolfo Cenci, Somerville, Mass.; Nathan 
Cohen, Winthrop, Mass.; John F. Crowson, 
Petersham, Mass.; Michael Carl Dec, Chester, 
Mass.; Joseph P. DeLaura, Worcester, Mass.; 
Albert de Simone, Revere, Mass.; John W. 
Feeley, Worcester, Mass.; Francis V. Ham- 
mersley, Malden, Mass.; Francis Hennessey, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; H. F. le Blanc, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Edward J. Leslie, Lynn, Mass.; John 
Lundgren, Malden, Mass.; Phillip Malatesta, 
Malden, Mass.; William McFayden, Ludlow, 
Mass.; Kenneth A. Meister, Amesbury, Mass.; 
J. H. Schuster, Holbrook, Mass.; 

“Chester J. Sweeney, Dorchester, Mass.; 
John C. Taylor, Boston, Mass.; Alfred J. 
Therrien, Lawrence, Mass.; Otto Huwe, New 
Haven, Mich.; Ernest M. Wiedyk, Auburn, 
Mich.; Ralph H. Sather, North Branch, Minn.; 
Wesley E. Burney, Kansas City, Mo.; James 
A. Schelich, Washington, Mo.; Raymond T. 
Auprey, Penacock, N. H.; John A. Clarke, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Edward Heimrich, 
Belleville, N. J.; Frederich Koch, Paramus, 
N. J.; Michael A. Spencer, Belleville, N. J.; 
John Abrams, New York, N. Y.; Walter Bie- 
drzycki, Mineola, N. Y.; Francis J. Chambers, 
New York, N. Y.; Roger P. Conant, New York, 
N. Y.; Jerome E. Dompierre, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Anthony Duino, Dunkirk, N. Y.; Salva- 
tore Iadanza, Central Islip, N. Y.; Michael J. 
Kralovich, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Michael 
A. Lettiere, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph A. Mar- 
tone, Syracuse, N. Y.; Robert I. McGinnis, 
Poughkeepesie, N. Y.; Harry J. Owens, Cass- 
ville, N. Y¥.; Alrid Plaskett, South Ozone 
Park, N. Y.; Jack Shapiro, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.; Andrew G. Tomanek, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.; Paul Viviano, Sunnyside, N. Y.; Michael 
Weber, Watertown, N. Y.; Narcus Zetkin, New 
York, N. Y.; John Henry Edge, Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Henry C. Riggins, Asheville, N. C.; 
George H. Williams, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
John C. Smalibeck, Aneta, N. Dak; 
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“A. W. Brent, Cleveland, Ohio; Floyd. H. 
Miller, Louisville, Ohio; Carl Mock, Logan, 
Ohio; James L. Park, Middlefield, Ohio; John 
Bernabo, Bolivar, Pa.; Richard G. Brooks, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles P. Hogan, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Richard A. Neiman, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Steve T. Olesnanik, Lake City, Pa.; Cur- 
tis W. Sechrist, East York, Pa.; Edward A. 
Zelonis, Harrisburg, Pa.; Herman W. Nodine, 
Greenville, S. C.; Emil M. Larson, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; Randolph H. Greene, Lubbock, 
Tex.; Alfred Poe, El Paso, Tex.; James A. H. 
Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; Harold A. Bussey, 
Norfolk, Va.; Bernie C. Lear, Chesterfield, 
Va.; Charles F. MacFarlane, Seattie, Wash.; 
John A. Veith, Lost Creek, W. Va.; Richard 
J. Hunt, Madison, Wis.; 

“Alvin R. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Leo 
A. Urbaniak, Troy Center, Wis.; Julio C. 
Galarza Torres, Rio Piedras, P. R.; John P. 
Collins, West Monroe, La.; Gerald J. DuBois, 
Morgan City, La.; James L. Womack, Winn- 
field, La.; Blaise Angelico, New Orleans, La.; 
Tom Byrnes, Shreveport, La.; Reynolds T, 
Liner, Houma, La.; David Martin, Lafayette, 
La.; Joseph Emile DuPont, Plaquemine, La.; 
Joseph C. Hattier, Metarie, La.; Steve Cham- 
pagne, St. Martinville, La.; Stephen Carra, 
New Orleans, La.; Clarence Clark, West Mon- 
roe, La.; Bernard J. Cramer, Crowley, La.; 
Vernon Parenton, Baton Rouge, La.; Daniel 
Pinchera, Shreveport, La.; Joseph Roth, Gon- 
zales, La.; James Turner, Varnado, La.; Edwin 
Westrate, Port Allen, La; Preston Wyatts, 
Natchitoches, La.; and each other person 
who, on the date of enactment of this act, is 
a member in good standing of Blinded Vet- 
erans Association, Inc., a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the membership cor- 
poration law of the State of New York, and 
their successors, are hereby created and de- 
clared to be a body corporate by the name of 
Blinded Veterans Association (referred to in 
this act as the ‘corporation’) and by such 
name shall be known and have perpetual 
succession of the powers, limitations, and 
restrictions contained in this act. 

“Sec. 202. The members of Blinded Veter- 
ans Association, Inc., in convention assem- 
bled in the city of Milwaukee, State of Wis- 
consin, on August 4, 1956, then and there, in 
person through duly elected delegates did 
authorize the officers and the board of direc- 
tors to obtain a charter from the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 203. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be as follows: 

“(1) To promote the welfare of blinded 
veterans so that, notwithstanding their dis- 
abilities, they may take their rightful place 
in the community and work with their fel- 
low citizens toward the creation of a peaceful 
world. 

“(2) To preserve and strengthen a spirit 
of fellowship among blinded veterans so that 
they may give mutual aid and assistance to 
one another. 

“(3) To maintain and extend the institu- 
tions of American freedom and to encourage 
loyalty to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of the States in which 
they reside. 

“(4) To be organized and operated as a 
corporation not for profit, no part of the 
income or assets of which shall inure to the 
benefit of any of its members, directors, or 
officers, nor be distributable thereto other- 
wise than upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion; and such corporation is organized and 
shall be operated exclusively for charitable, 
educational, patriotic, and civic improvement 
purposes. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The corporation, and its 
officers and directors as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective pub- 
lic office. 

“(b) No part of the activites of the cor- 
poration shall consist of carrying on propa- 
ganda for the purpose of influencing legis- 
lation. 
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“Src. 205. The corporation shall have 
“(1)-to have perpetual succession by its 
te name; 


“(2) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend, in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

“(3) to have a corporate seal, which may 
be altered at pleasure, and to use the same 
by causing it, or a facsimile thereof, to be 
impressed or affixed or in any other manner, 

luced; 

“(4) take and hold by lease, gift, purchase, 
grant, devise, or bequest any property, real 
or personal, necessary for attaining the ob- 
jects and carrying into effect the purposes 
of the corporation, subject, however, to ap- 
Plicable provisions of law any State (A) 
governing the amount or kind of real and 
personal property which may be held by, 
or (B) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership of real and personal property by, 
a corporation operating in such State; 

“(5) tosell, convey, mortgage, pledge, lease, 
exchange, transfer and otherwise dispose of 
all or any part of its property and assets, 
subject in every case to all applicable pro- 
visions of Federal or State law; 

“(6) to purchase, take, receive, subscribe 
for or otherwise acquire, own, vote, use, em- 
ploy, sell, mortgage, loan, pledge, or other- 
wise dispose of and otherwise use and deal 
in and with shares of other interests in or 
obligations of other corporations organized 
under the laws of any State of the United 
States or of the United States or of any for- 
eign nation and of associations, partnerships 
or individuals; 

“(7) to make contracts and incur liabili- 
ties; to borrow money at such rates of inter- 
est as the corporation may determine; to 
issue its notes, bonds, and other obligations; 
and to secure any of its obligations by mort- 
gage or by pledge of all or any of its prop- 
erty, franchise, and income, subject in every 
case to all applicable provisions of Federal 
or State law; 

“(8) to invest its funds from time to time 
and to lend money for its corporate pur- 
poses and to take and hold real and personal 
property as security for the payment of 
funds so invested or loaned; 

“(9) to conduct its business, carry on its 
operations, and have offices and exercise the 
powers hereby granted in any State, Terri- 
tory, District, Commonwealth, possession of 
the United States, or in any foreign country, 
subject to the laws of such State, Territory, 
District, Commonwealth, or possession of 
the United States or such foreign country; 

“(10) to elect or appoint officers and 
agents of the corporation and to define their 
duties and fix their compensation; except 
that the officers and agents of Blinded Vet- 
:erans Association, Inc., on the date of enact- 
ment of this act shall be the officers and 
agents of the corporation; 

“(11) make and alter bylaws and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States or any State in which the cor- 
poration is to operate, for the management 
of its property and the regulation of its 
affairs; except that the bylaws of Blinded 
Veterans Association, Inc., in effect on the 
date of enactment of this act and not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States or 
any State in which the corporation is to 
operate, shall be the bylaws of the corpo- 
ration; 

“(12) to make contributions to charitable 
organizations and, in time of war, to trans- 
act any lawful business in aid of the United 
States; 

“(18) to cease its corporate activities and 
surrender its corporate franchise; 

“(14) to have and exercise all powers nec- 
essary and convenient to effect any or all of 
the purposes for which the corporation is 
formed; and 

“(15) to indemnify any and all of its di- 
rectors or officers or former directors or offi- 
cers or any person who may have served at 
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its request as a director or officer of another 
corporation in which it is a member or 
the owner of shares of capital stock, or of 
which it is a creditor, against expenses actu- 
ally and necessarily incurred by them in 
connection with the defense of any action, 
suit, or proceedings in which they or any 
of them are made parties or a party by rea- 
son of being or having been directors or 
officers or a director or officer of the corpo- 
ration, or of such other corporation, except 
in relation to matters as to which any such 
director or officer or former director or officer 
or person shall be adjudged in such action, 
suit, or proceeding to be liable for negli- 
gence or misconduct in the performance of 
duty, but such indemnification shall not be 
deemed exclusive of any other rights to 
which those indemnified may be entitled 
under any bylaw, agreement, vote of stock- 
holders, or otherwise. 

“Sec. 206. Any person who was enlisted, 
drafted, inducted, or commissioned in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and who, 
in the line of duty in such service, has sus- 
tained a substantial impairment of sight or 
vision, as such is defined from time to time 
by the bylaws of the corporation, shall be 
eligible for general membership in the cor- 
poration. In addition to the general mem- 
bership, there shall be special classes of hon- 
orary and associate membership, qualifica- 
tion or eligibility for which, and rights and 
obligations of which, shall be as provided 
from time to time by the bylaws of the cor- 
poration. All persons who are members of 
any class of Blinded Veterans Association, 
Inc., on the effective date of this act shall 
be members of such class of the corporation. 

“Sec. 207. (a) The number of directors 
shall be not less than 3 nor more than 
15 and said directors shall be divided into 
a specified number of classes, each class 
holding office for a definite period of years, 
as shall be provided from time to time by 
the bylaws of the corporation, except that 
the directors of Blinded Veterans Association, 
Inc., on the effective date of this act shall 
be the first directors of the corporation. 

“(b) Any director of the corporation may 
be removed at any time for just and proper 
cause by a vote of a majority of a quorum 
of directors present at a meeting called for 
that purpose. 

“(c) If a vacancy occurs in the office of 
director of the corporation, a majority of a 
quorum of the remaining directors present 
at a meeting duly called for that purpose 
may elect a director to fill such vacancy until 
the next annual meeting of the corporation. 

“(d) A majority of the directors shall be 
present at any meeting of directors in order 
to constitute a quorum and the votes of a 
majority of the directors so present shall 
be necessary for the transaction of any 
business. 

“Sec, 208. The corporation shall acquire all 
the assets of Blinded Veterans Association, 
Inc., upon the discharge or satisfactory pro- 
vision for the discharge of all the liabilities 
of Blinded Veterans Association, Inc. 

“Src. 209. In the event of a final dissolution 
or liquidation of the corporation, and after 
the discharge or satisfactory provision for 
the discharge of all its liabilities, the re- 
maining assets of the corporation shall be 
transferred to the Veterans’ Administration 
to be applied to the care and comfort of 
blinded veterans. 

“Src. 210. The corporation shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers, directors, repre- 
sentatives, and agents when acting within 
the scope of their authority. 

“Src. 211. The corporation shall maintain 
in the District of Columbia a designated 
agent upon whom process in any action or 
proceeding against the corporation may be 
served. 

“Sec. 212. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of 
account and shall also keep minutes of the 
proceedings of its members, board of di- 
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rectors, and any executive committee or 
other committee of the board of directors; 
and shall keep at its registered office or 
principal office a record giving the names 
and addresses of all its members entitled to 
vote; and permit all books and records of 
the corporation to be inspected by any mem- 
ber or by his agent or attorney for any 
proper purpose at any reasonable time, 

“Sec. 213. The corporation shall not have 
or issue shares of stock nor declare or pay 
dividends. 

“Sec. 214. Each member in good stand- 
ing shall be entitled to one vote on each 
matter submitted to a vote at a meeting 
of members, A member may vote either in 
person or by proxy executed in writing by 
the member or by his duly authorized at- 
torney in fact or through a duly elected 
official delegate, as may be provided from 
time to time by the bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. No proxy shall be valid after 11 
months from the date of its execution, un- 
less otherwise provided in the proxy. One- 
third of the total number of members, rep- 
resented in person or by proxy or by duly 
elected official delegate, as may be provided 
from time to time by the bylaws of the 
corporation, shall constitute a quorum at a 
meeting of members and the yotes of a ma- 
jority of the members so present shall be 
necessary for the transaction of any busi- 
ness. Notice of each meeting shall be in 
writing and signed by the president, any 
vice president, or the executive director of 
the corporation and shall be served person- 
ally or by mail not less than 10 nor more 
than 60 days before any meeting of menmi- 
bers. If mailed, it shall be directed to a 
member at his address as it appears on the 
records of the corporation. 

“Sec. 215. The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually 
by a certified public accountant and 2 
‘signed copy of each such audit shall be 
filed with the General Accounting Office and 
kept by that Office as a public record for 10 
years. 

“Sec. 216. The corporation and its duly 
authorized regional groups and other local 
subdivisions shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right to have and use in carrying out 
its purposes the name Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation and such seals, emblems, and 
badges as the corporation may lawfully 
adopt. 

“Sec, 217. Such provisions, privileges, and 
prerogatives as have been granted heretofore 
to other national veterans’ organizations by 
virtue of their being incorporated by Con- 
gress are also granted and accrue to Blinded 
Veterans Association. 

“Sec. 218. The right to repeal, alter, or 
amend this title at any time is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


“TITLE I1I—MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE 
HEART 

“Src. 301. The following persons, to wit, 
William B. Eaton, Lansing, Mich.; Richard 
Golick, Chicago, Ill.; Victor F. Kubly, Grafton, 
Mass.; Luther Smith, Harrisburg, Pa.; Olin E. 
Teague, College Station, Tex.; Charles E. Pot- 
ter, Cheboygan, Mich.; Paul H. Douglas, Chi- 
cago, Ill; B. Carroll Reece, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Errett P. Scrivner, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Edward Martin, Washington, Pa.; Gen. Mel- 
vin J. Maas, St. Paul, Minn.; Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Gen. William A. 
Donovan, New York, N, Y.; Adm. John F. Ford, 
Hollywood, Calif.; 

“Col. Robert M. Bringham, Arlington, Va; 
Edward J. Gehl, Madison, Wis.; Robert 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank A. Weber, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Thomas A. Powers, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Maj. E. Dove, Washington, D. C.; Ernest 
L. Ihbe, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lloyd Henry, 
Hyattsville, Md.; Stanley B. Kirschbaum, De- 
troit, Mich.; Raymond Cocklin, Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Francis J. Maguire, Gloucester 
City, N. J.; Clifford A. Parmenter, Long Beach, 
Calif; Harry H. Dietz, Baltimore, Md. 
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Charles S. Iskin, Miami, Fla.; Victor N. 
Lukatz, Cincinnati, Ohio.; John P. Hapsch, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. L. Barnhart, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; William J. Schroder, Pelham, N. Y.; 
John H. Hoppe, Alexandria, Va.; John C. 
Reynolds, Covington, Ky.; David C. Libbin, 
Omaha, Nebr.; John L. Schwartz, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex.; 

“George L. Hunt, Tulsa, Okia.; Henry Mar- 
quard, Elmhurst, Ill.; James C. Doyle, Boston, 
Mass.; Frank Heidel, Harrisburg, Pa.; John 
E. Schwend, Webster Groves, Mo.; Anthony 
Badamo, Quincy, Ill; Joseph E. Stanger, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Murray F. Lewis, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; Frank V. Fromme, Jasper, Ind.; 
Arthur Goetsch, Davenport, Iowa; Joseph 
Stiegler, Jr., Silver Spring, Md.; William E. 
Savage, Seattle, Wash.; Jack Medford, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Joseph Z. Kolinsky, Middletown, Conn.; 
Jack M. Deckard, Tampa, Fla.; Ted J. Swedo, 
North Chicago, Ill; Linus Vonderheide, St. 
Anthony, Ind.; Joseph Earith, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Howell Brewer, M. D., Shreveport, La.; 
Francis Donnelly, Somerville, Mass.; 

“John B. Brolsma, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Joseph Richter, St. Louis, Mo.; Alfred J. Hell- 
riegel, West Orange, N. J.; William Long, 
North Troy, N. Y.; Kevin J. Murphy, Bronx, 
N. Y.; William H. Kinsinger, Columbus, Ohio; 
Carl R. Carlson, Portland, Oreg.; Ray Dorris, 
Portland, Oreg.; James Gehas, Coatesville, 
Pa. Charles J. Schowalter, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Aloysius J. Healy, Madison, Wis.; Charles O. 
Carlston, San Francisco, Calif.; Andrew Mun- 
son, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Col. A. Lester Hen- 
derson, Savannah, Ga.; Peter C. Mueller, 
Glendora, Calif.; John D. Goodin, Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Lars Eilefson, Billings, Mont.; 
W. Phil Bohnert, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

“Orral O. Jackson, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Zahnie Z. Dunlap, Tulsa, Okla.; Maj. Gen. 
Thomas F. Foley, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Al- 
fred W. Price, Philadelphia, Pa.; John T. 
Mullins, New York, N. Y.; Frank Cushner, 
Ansonia, Conn.; Col. Fairfax K. Dillon, States- 
ville, N. C.; Michael Thiede, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Robert Sobel, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ray Schulze, 
Yountville, Calif.; Joseph Feingold, Miami, 
Fla.; Herbert McFarland, Cumberland, Md.; 
Arthur LaBrack, Brighton, Mass.; John W. 
Fitzer, Jr., Detroit, Mich.; Arthur F. D. Evans, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Roland C. Smith, Orange, 
N. J.; Charles Burkhardt, Troy, N. Y.; Hugo 
Engler, Ridgefield, Wash.; Douglas McKay, 
Portland, Oreg.; Edward Commers, Helena, 
Mont.; 

“Theodore Fauntz, Seattle, Wash.; Albert 
©. Rabassa, Baltimore, Md.; Michael Doohan, 
New Haven, Conn.; Ocea V. Phillips, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Eugene McGarrigle, Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; William Gaw, Fall River, Mass.; 
Uriah Lucas, Salisbury, N. C.; Joseph L. 
Kelley, Somerville, Mass.; Donald Lindley, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Percy O. Buterbaugh, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Stanley C. Langcaskey, Trenton, 
N. J.; Alfred J. Gardner, Statesville, N. C.; 
Sagie Nishioka, Salem, Oreg.; Edgar Eichler, 
San Antonio, Tex.; H. J. Theisen, Port Or- 
chard, Wash.; Donald C. Collins, doctor of 
medicine, Hollywood, Calif.; George A. Grif- 
fiths, Las Vegas, Nev.; Wynn Riggs, Long 
Beach, Miss.; Frank Barrile, Dallas, Tex.; 
Homer Beliles, Nashville, Tenn; William E. 
Guthrie, Jr., Cheyenne, Wyo.; 

“Louis B. Nadeau, Jr., Sanford, Maine; Gail 
Worth, Denver, Colo.; Jack Depp, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Lawrence P. Thackston, Orange- 
burg, S. C.; John T. Clark, Union, S. C.; Joe 
©. Anderson, Fayetteville, Ark.; Wiliam W. 
Mason, Atlanta, Ga.; Kenneth Conover, Boise, 
Idaho; Daniel P. Borota, Gary Ind.; Jerome 
S. Daunhauer, Ferdinand, Ind.; Robert H. 
Gamber, Davenport, Iowa; William Powers, 
Lyndon, Ky.; Col. Michael Glossinger, New 
Orleans, La.; Walter Page, Wyandotte, Mich.; 
Joseph C. Taylor, Youngstown, Ohio; George 
A. Davis, Helena, Mont.; William M. Thomas, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; A. L. Shoop, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Walter Friese, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Joseph W. Bentley, University, Ala.; Howeard 
E. Hunter, Cullman, Ala; Thomas H. Mc- 
Govran, Charleston, W. Va.; 
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“D. A. Mauer, Wilmington, Del.; Charles 
E. Jackson, Seaford, Del.; Edward Livingston, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Asher D. Williamson, Nampa, 
Idaho; Joseph R. F. Bernard, Springvale, 
Maine; Jack H. King, Meridian, Miss.; Sera- 
fino R. Visco, Las Vegas, Nev.; Marcus E. 
Diffenderfer, Ossipee, N. H.; William L. Soucy, 
Manchester, N. H.; Andrew Nomland, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; Richard W. Meyers, Rutland, 
N. Dak.; Stanley J. Stanlewizc, Central Falls, 
R. I; James Russell, Pawtucket, R. I.; Mark 
D. Springer, Bellaire, Tex. 

“Neal E. Wood, Salt Lake City, Utah; John 
A. Angras, Jr., Norfolk, Va.; John E. Jones, 
Green River, Wyo.; Gerald E. Hood, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Robert S. Godfrey, Kodiak, 
Alaska; August K. DuVauchelle, Honolulu, 
T. H.; Henry B. Haina, Honolulu, T. H.; John 
T. Stanton, Kansas City, Kans.; and their 
successors, who are, or who may become ac- 
tive members of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, a national organization of 
members and honorably discharged or re- 
tired members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America, each of whom has 
been awarded the Purple Heart by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, for 
distinguished and meritorious services and 
for wounds received in combat against an 
enemy of the United States of America, and 
such national organization is hereby created 
and declared a body corporate, to be known 
as the Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

Sec. 302. The said persons named in sec- 
tion 1, or- their successors, and such other 
persons as are duly accredited delegates from 
any local chapter or department of the exist- 
ing national organization known as the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, are hereby 
authorized to meet and to complete or revise 
the organization of said corporation, by the 
adoption of a constitution and bylaws, the 
election of officers, and to do all the other 
things necessary to carry into effect and inci- 
dental thereto, the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 303. The purposes and objects of this 
corporation shall be educational, fraternal, 
historical, and patriotic, perpetuating those 
principles of liberty and justice which have 
created the United States of America, by 
(1) commemorating all national patriotic 
holidays; (2) maintaining true allegiance to 
the Government of the United States of 
America and fidelity to its Constitution and 
laws; (3) preserving and strengthening com- 
radeship and patriotism amongst its mem- 
bers; (4) assisting, comforting, and aiding all 
needy and distressed members and their de- 
pendents; (5) giving needed hospital and 
service rehabiltation work through its Vet- 
erans’ Administration certified offices; (6) 
cooperating with other civic and patriotic 
organizations having worthy objectives; (7) 
keeping alive the achievements and memory 
of our country’s founders; (8) ever cherish- 
ing the memory of Gen. George Washington, 
who founded the Purple Heart at his head- 
quarters at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, on 
August 7, 1782; (9) influencing and teaching 
our citizenry, old and young, in a loyal ap- 
preciation of the heritages of American citi- 
zenship, with its responsibilities, rights, and 
privileges; and (10) preserving and defend- 
ing the United States of America from all 
enemies whomsoever. 

“Sec. 304. The corporation created by this 
act shall have the following powers: To have 
perpetual succession with power to sue and 
be sued in courts of law and equity; to re- 
ceive, hold, own, use, and dispose of such 
real estate, personal property, money, con- 
tracts, rights, and privileges as shall be 
deemed necessary and incidental for its cor- 
porate purposes; to accept gifts, bequests, 
legacies, and devises which will further the 
corporate purposes; to adopt a corporate seal; 
to adopt, amend, apply, and administer a 
constitution, bylaws, and regulations to carry 
out its purposes, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or of any State; 
to establish and maintain offices for the 
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conduct of its business; to establish, regu- 
late, or discontinue subordinate State and 
Territorial subdivisions and local chapters; 
to publish a magazine or other publications, 
and generally to do any and all such acts and 
things as may be necessary and proper in 
carrying into effect the purposes of the cor- 
poration. 

“Sec. 305. No person shall be a member of 
this corporation unless he or she shall haye 
been awarded the Purple Heart by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America for 
distinguished and meritorious services and 
for wounds received in combat against an 
enemy of the United States of America. 

“Src. 306. The said corporation shall haye 
the sole and exclusive right to have and to 
use, in carrying out its purposes, the name 
‘The Military Order of the Purple Heart’ and 
the sole and the exclusive right to the use 
of its corporate seal, and any originally de- 
signed emblems and badges, as adopted by 
said corporation. 

“Src. 307. The said corporation shall, on or 
before the Ist day of January in each year, 
make and transmit to the Congress or other 
designated governmental agency a report of 
its proceedings for the preceding fiscal year, 
including a full and complete report of its 
receipts and expenditures: Provided, how- 
ever, That said financial report shall not 
be printed as a public document. 

“Src. 308. As a condition precedent to the 
exercise of any power or privilege herein 
granted or conferred, the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart shall file in the office of the 
secretary of state of each State the name and 
post-office address of any authorized agent in 
such State upon whom legal process or de- 
mands against the Military Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart may be served. 

“Sec. 309. The right to repeal, alter, or 
amend this title at any time is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


“TITLE IV—CORPORATION CREATED—CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“Sec. 401. The following persons, to wit, 
Maj. Gen. David M. Shoup, United States 
Marine Corps, Virginia; Joel T. Boone, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Samuel I. Parker, New Jersey; 
Nicholas Oresko, New Jersey; Luther Skaggs, 
Maryland; Rufus G. Herring, North Caro- 
lina; Nathan Gordon, Arkansas; Joseph J. 
McCarthy, Illinois; Pierpont M. Hamilton, 
California; Daniel W. Lee, Alabama; Walter 
D. Ehlers, California; David E. Hayden, Cali- 
fornia; William R. Huber, California; Robert 
8S. Kennemore, California; Jackson O. Pharris, 
California; William J. Crawford, Colorado; 
Hugh C. Frazer, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
E. Galer, Washington, D. C.; Edouard V. M. 
Izac, Washington, D. C.; Leon W. Johnson, 
Washington, D. C.; Keith L. Ware, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John C. Latham, Connecticut; 
Homer L. Wise, Connecticut; Charles P, 
Murray, Georgia; Robert E. Gerstung, Illinois; 
Jake Allex Mandusich, Illinois; John L, 
Barkley, Kansas; Charles E. Kelly, Kentucky; 
John D. Bulkeley, Maryland; Justice M. 
Chambers, Maryland; Lawson P. Ramage, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles A. MacGillivary, 
Massachusetts; Everett P. Pope, Massachu- 
setts; Russell E. Dunham, Missouri; Arthur 
J. Forrest, Missouri; M. Waldo Hatler, Mis- 
souri; Fred H. McGuire, Missouri; Carl L., 
Sitter, North Carolina; Max Thompson, 
North Carolina; Francis X. Burke, New Jer- 
sey; Thomas J. Hudner, New Jersey; Samuel 
M, Sampler, New Jersey; Charles Henry Wil- 
ley, New Hampshire; Frank L. Anders, North 
Dakota; Ernest Childers, Oklahoma; John R. 
Crews, Oklahoma; Jack C. Montgomery, Okla- 
homa; Robert D. Maxwell, Oregon; Gino J. 
Merli, Pennsylvania; Oscar Schmidt, Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas Eadie, Rhode Island; 
Charles H. Coolidge, Tennessee; Carlton W. 
Barrett, Virginia; Raymond G. Davis, Vir- 
ginia; Paul F. Foster, Virginia; James R. 
Hendrix, Virginia; John Mihalowski, Virginia; 
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Louis H. Wilson, Virginia; Orville E. Bloch, 
Washington; Robert E. Bonney, Washington; 
Einar H. Ingman, Wisconsin; Herschel W. 
Williams, West Virginia; and their successors 
are created and declared to be a body corpo- 
rate in the District of Columbia where its 
legal domicile shall be by the name of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor Society of the 
United States of America (hereafter referred 
to as the “corporation”) and by such name 
shall be known and have perpetual succes- 
sion and the powers and limitations con- 
tained in this chapter. 

“Sec. 402. Completion of organization: A 
majority of the persons named in section 401 
are authorized to complete the organization 
of the corporation by the adoption, amend- 
ment and revision of bylaws not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this chapter and the 
doing of such other acts as may be necessary 
for such purpose. Twenty such persons shall 
constitute a quorum for the purposes enu- 
merated in this section. 

“Sec. 403. Objects of the corporation: 

“(a) The corporation may adopt, amend, 
or revise the following preamble and oath: 


“Preamble 


“We, who have been honored by our be- 
loved country having bestowed upon each of 
us its highest military award—the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor—do humbly associate 
ourselves together to form a permanent so- 
ciety; and do subscribe to the following 
oath, as a guiding principle for our con- 
duct and devotion, which shall be taken as 
a pledge by all members in attendance at 
general meetings of the society. 


“Oath 


“‘In the sight of God and before my 
countrymen, I continue to dedicate myself 
to the principles, institutions, and ideals 
that have created for all Americans our 
precious heritage. I am deeply conscious of 
the trust placed in me, which I have tried 
to honor, and I recognize the supreme re- 
sponsibility vested in me so to carry myself, 
as one privileged to receive the highest 
award our country can bestow, and for as 
long as God ordains, as an active and worthy 
citizen of my community, my State, and 
my Nation.’ 

“(b) The objects of the corporation are as 
follows: 

“(i) To form a bond of friendship and 
comradeship among all holders of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

“(ii) To protect, uphold, and preserve the 
dignity and honor of the medal at all times 
and on all occasions. 

“(iii) To protect the name of the medal, 
and individual holders of the medal from 
exploitation. 

“(ivy) To provide appropriate aid to all 
persons to whom the medal has been 
awarded, their widows, or their children. 

“(v) To serve our country in peace as we 
did in war. 

“(iv) To inspire and stimulate our youth 
to become worthy citizens of our country. 

“(vii) To foster and perpetuate Ameri- 
canism. 


“SEC. 404. Powers of the corporation: The 
Corporation shall have power: 

“(1) To sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

“(2) To adopt, alter, and use a corporate 


“(3) To choose officers, managers, and 
agents as the business of the corporation 
may require; 
= (4) To charge and collect’ membership 

ues; 

“(5) To adopt, amend, apply, and admin- 
ister bylaws not inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States of America or any State 
in which the corporation is to operate for 
the management of its property and the 
regulation of its affairs; 

“(6) To contract and be contracted with; 
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“(7) To take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest, or otherwise 
any property real, personal, or mixed, neces- 
sary or convenient for attaining the objects 
of the corporation, subject, however, to ap- 
plicable provisions of law of any State (a) 
governing the amount or kind of real and 
personal property which may be held by, or 
(b) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership of real and personal property by, 
a corporation operating in such State; 

“(8) To transfer, lease or convey real or 
personal property; 

“(9) To borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation and issue bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness therefor and 
secure the same by mortgage or pledge sub- 
ject to applicable Federal or State laws; 
and, 

“(10) To do any and all acts necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the corporation. 

“Src. 405. Principal office, territorial scope 
of activities, resident agent: 

“(a) The principal office of the corpora- 
tion shall be located in Washington, D. C., 
or in such other place as may later be de- 
termined by the board of directors but the 
activities of the corporation shall not be 
confined to that place and may be conducted 
throughout the various Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

“(b) The corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service 
and process for the corporation; and notice 
to or service upon such agent or mailed to 
the business address of such agent shall be 
deemed as service to or notice on the 
corporation. 

“Sec. 406. Membership rights: 

“(a) Any person who has been awarded 
the Medal of Honor is eligible for member- 
ship in the society. 

“(b) Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted. 

“(c) Each member of the corporation 
shall have the right to one vote either in 
person or by proxy on each matter sub- 
mitted to a vote at all meetings of the 
members of the corporation. 

“Sec. 407. Governing body, composition, 
tenure: 

“(a) The governing body of the corpora- 
tion is its board of directors which during 
the year 1957 will comprise the following: 
President, David M. Shoup; executive vice 
president, Joel T. Boone; secretary-treasurer, 
Samuel I. Parker; first regional vice presi- 
dent, Nicholas Oresko; second regional vice 
president, Luther Skaggs; third regional 
vice president, Rufus G. Herring; fourth 
regional vice president, Nathan Gordon; 
fifth regional vice president, Joseph J. Mc- 
Carthy; and sixth regional vice president, 
Pierpont M. Hamilton, who currently hold 
such offices in the Congressional Medal of 
Honor Society of the United States of 
America. 

“(b) Thereafter the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist.of such num- 
ber (not less than nine), shall be elected 
in such manner (including the filling of 
vacancies) and shall serve their terms as 
may be prescribed in the bylaws of the cor- 
poration. 

“(c) The board of directors may exercise, 
or provide for the exercise of, the powers 
herein granted to the corporation, and each 
member of the board shall haye one vote 
upon all matters determined except that if 
the offices of secretary and treasurer are 
combined and are held by one person, he 
shall have only one vote as a member of 
the board of directors. The board shall meet 
at least annually. The president of the 
corporation shall act as chairman of the 
board. 

“Sec, 408. Officers, powers, election, ten- 


ure: 

“(a) The officers of the corporation shall 
consist of a president, executive vice presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and six regional 
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vice presidents as may be provided in the 
bylaws. The office of secretary may be com- 
bined with the office of treasurer and the 
combined offices may be held by one person. 

“(b) The officers shall have such powers 
consistent with this charter, as may be de- 
termined by the bylaws. 

“(c) The officers of the corporation shall 
be elected in such manner and have such 
terms and with such duties as may be pre- 
scribed in the bylaws of the corporation. 

“Src. 409, Distribution of income or assets 
to members, loans: 

“(a) No part of the income or assets of 
the corporation shall inure to any member, 
officer, or director nor shall any member or 
private individual be liable for the obliga- 
tions of the corporation. Nothing in this 
section, however, shall be construed to pre- 
vent— 

“(i) The payment of bona fide expenses of 
officers of the corporation in amounts ap- 
proved by the board of directors; or 

“(il) The payment of appropriate aid to 
persons to whom the Medal of Honor has 
been awarded, their widows or their chil- 
dren pursuant to the objects of the cor- 
poration. 

“(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees, Any 
officer of director who votes for or assents 
to the making of a loan to an officer, direc- 
tor, or employee of the corporation and any 
officer who participates in the making of such 
loan shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the payment thereof, 

“Sec. 410. Nonpolitical nature of corpora- 
tion: The corporation and its officers and 
directors as such shall not contribute to or 
participate in, directly or indirectly, local 
or national political activity, or in any man- 
ner attempt to influence legislation. 

“Sec, 411. Liability for acts of officers and 
agents: The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 

“Sec. 412. Prohibition against issuance of 
stock or issuance of dividends; The corpor- 
ation shall not issue any shares of stock or 
declare or pay dividends, 

“Sec. 413. Books and records, inspection: 
The corporation shall keep correct and com- 
plete books and records of account. It shall 
also keep minutes of the proceedings of its 
membership and of the board of directors 
or committees having authority under the 
board of directors. It shall also keep at its 
principal office a record giving the names 
and addresses of its members, directors, and 
officers. All books and records of the cor- 
poration may be inspected by any member 
or his agent or attorney for any proper 
purpose at any reasonable time. 

“Sec, 414. Audit of financial transactions, 
report to Congress: 

“(a) The financial transaction of the cor- 
poration shall be audited annually by an 
independent certified accountant in accord- 
ance with the principles and procedures 
applicable to commercial corporate trans- 
actions. The audit shall be conducted at 
the place or places where the accounts of 
the corporation are normally kept. All 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or prop- 
erty belonging to or in use by the corpora- 
tion and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit and full fa- 
cilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositors, 
fiscal agents and custodians shall be afforded 
to such person or persons. 

“(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress within 
6 months following the close of the fiscal 
year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include a verification by the per- 
son or persons conducting the audit of 
statements of (1) assets and liabilities; (2) 
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capital and surplus or deficit; (3) surplus 
or deficit analyses; (4) income and expense; 
and, (5) sources and application of funds. 
The report shall not be printed as a public 
document. 

“Sec. 415. Use of assets upon dissolution 
or liquidation: Upon final dissolution or 
liquidation of the corporation and after dis- 
charge or satisfaction of all outstanding 
obligations and liabilities the remaining 
assets of the corporation may be distributed 
in accordance with the determination of the 
board of directors of the corporation and in 
compliance with the bylaws of the corpora- 
tion and all Federal and State laws appli- 
cable thereto. 

“Sec. 416. Transfer of assets from prior 
corporation: The corporation may acquire 
the assets of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor Society of the United States, Inc., 
a body corporate organized under the laws 
of the State of New York, upon discharge 
or satisfactorily providing for the payment 
and e of all of the Habilities of 
such State corporation and upon complying 
with all the laws of the State of New York 
applicable thereto. 

“Sec. 417. Reservation of right to amend 
or repeal charter: The right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this charter is expressly reserved.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (interrupting 
the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

Mr.LANE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the amendment is 
beyond the scope of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not 
yet read the amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concede the point of order. Of 
course, the amendment is subject to a 
point of order. But certainly, if they are 
going to bring out a bill to issue a char- 
ter to World War I veterans, they should 
have brought out a bill for the same pur- 
pose for the Medal of Honor Society of 
the United States, for the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart, and for the blinded 
veterans. The bill for the Medal of 
Honor Society has been in the committee 
for years. The bill for the World War 
veterans is a relatively new bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If I have the 
floor, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the gentleman from Texas that the 
subcommittee that heard this bill has 
already reported out the three bills the 
gentleman has referred to; H. R. 4838, 
by Mr. Tgeacue of Texas, to incorporate 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
a national organization of combat 
wounded composed solely of Purple 
Hearters; H. R. 6333, by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas, to authorize the incorporation of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor So- 
ciety of the United States of America; 
and H. R. 8304, by Mr. THOMPSON of 
Louisiana, to incorporate the Blinded 
Veterans Association. 

The subcommittee reported those bills 
out and they are now awaiting action of 
the full committee. Those bills are on 
our program and it is expected that on 
next Tuesday those three bills will be 
reported, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane], in- 
sist on his point of order. 

Mr. LANE. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
has been conceded; the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: On page 11, line 16, insert “The cor- 
poration shall not engage in any activity, the 
principal purpose of which is to aid in the 
accomplishment of any of the following pur- 


poses: 
“(1) The passage or defeat of any legisla- 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 
“(2) To influence, directly or indirectly, 
the passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment merely provides 
that any organization, or this organiza- 
tion to which the Congress is being 
asked to lend its name, shall not come 
back to the Congress and lobby the Con- 
gress for legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentle- 
man from Texas answer a question? 
Would this proposed amendment affect 
all organizations that have heretofore 
been chartered by the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, this 
amendment would not; but I think there 
should be an amendment approved of 
the same kind covering all organiza- 
tions chartered by the Congress. In my 
opinion, the fact that the Congress 
would lend its name to an organization 
of any type should not give that organ- 
ization an open license to return to 
Washington for the purpose of lobbying 
the Congress to gain its own end. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TracuE]. The gentleman’s amendment 
evidently is aimed at this group, to pre- 
vent them from contacting Members of 
Congress, those who represent them back 
home. 

This amendment is not included in any 
other bill for a veterans’ organization 
charter. The bill before us is fashioned 
on the American Legion charter bill. 
This is the phraseology used in all of 
these veterans’ organization charter bills 
and it is the same phraseology that has 
been used during all these years. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is of- 
fered for a particular purpose. There 
is no doubt that this group, represent- 
ing these various units and posts of 
World War I veterans, has been very 
active. They are a young organization. 
As I stated before, they have been in 
being for only 9 years. But in that pe- 
riod of time they have been growing 
stronger day by day. They have units 
throughout the United States and they 
are an active, energetic organization. 
I do not think we should load down the 
bill with any amendments which will 
slow down this veterans’ organization, 
or any other organization that is inter- 
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ested in legislation. before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACE. In addition to the 
arguments made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts against the amendment, 
there is a basic question involved of the 
constitutional right of petition. This 
amendment for all practical purposes 
says you cannot exercise your constitu- 
tional right of petition. That to me is 
very near and dear. People have their 
constitutional right to petition. I may 
not agree with the petition, but I will 
resist every effort to take away from any 
individual or any group the constitution. 
alright of petition. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This amendment would 
kill the bill, would it not? 

Mr. LANE. It would have that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SADLAK, Mr. Chairman, my pur- 
pose in moving to strike out the last 
word is to echo and re-echo the lofty 
sentiments that have been expressed 
with such apparent unanimity in this 
Chamber today on this meritorious 
ee upon which we are about to 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hutt, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11077) to incorporate the Veter- 
ans of World War I of the United States 
of America, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 598, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 389, nays 2, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 105] 
YEAS—389 

Abbitt Arends Bass, Tenn. 
Abernethy Ashley Bates 
Adair Ashmore Baumhart 
Addonizio Aspinall Beamer 

bert Auchincloss Becker 
Alexander Avery Beckworth 
Alger Ayres Belcher 
Allen, Calif. Bailey Bennett, Fla 
Allen, Ill. Baker Bennett, Mich 
Andersen, Balwin Berry 

H. Carl Barden Betts 
Andrews Baring Blatnik 
Anfuso Bass, N. H. Boggs 


Clark 


Jones, Mo, 


McCarthy 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall 
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Robison, N. Y. 


Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 


Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


‘Thomson, o. Wainwright ‘Wilson, Calif, 
Tollefson ba Watts Wilson, Ind. 

k Weaver Winstead 
Udall Westland Withrow 
Uilman Wharton Wolverton 
Utt Whitener Wright 
Vanik Whitten Yates 
Van Pelt Widnall Young 
Van Zandt Wier Younger 
Vinson Wigglesworth Zablocki 
Vorys Williams, Miss. Zelenko 
Vursell Willis 

NAYS—2 
Teague, Tex. Walter 
NOT VOTING—39 
Anderson, Edmondson Morris 
Mont. e Philbin 
Barrett Gregory Powell 
Bentley Grifths Radwan 
Blitch Gwinn Riley 
Broomfield Hale Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Hébert Shuford 
Burdick Jenkins Talle 
Cederberg Johansen Taylor 
Celler Kearney Thornberry 
Chamberlain Knox Trimble 
Davis, Ga. McIntire Williams, N. Y. 
Dies Macdonald 
Eberharter Me 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


McMillan with Mr. Broomfield. 

. Trimble with Mr. Knox. 

. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Talle. 

. Philbin with Mr. Johansen, 

. Thornberry with Mr. Hale. 

. Barrett with Mr. Chamberlain. 

. Boggs with Mr. Jenkins. 

. Celler with Mr. Kearney. 

. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Wil- 

liams of New York. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Radwan. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Gwinn. 
Mr. Riley with Mr. Burdick. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BER EBEEE 


RERE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3910) entitled “An act authorizing the 
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construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and for 
other purposes,” 


RIVER AND HARBOR, BEACH ERO- 
SION CONTROL, AND FLOOD CON- 
TROL PROJECTS, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on the 
bill (S. 3910) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for ~ 
navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1982) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3910) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 


“TITLE I—RIVERS AND HARBORS 


“Src. 101. That the following works of im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and other 
waterways for navigation, flood control, and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army and super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, in accord- 
ance with the plans and subject to the con- 
ditions recommended by the Chief of Engi- 
neers in the respective reports hereinafter 
designated: Provided, That the provisions of 
section 1 of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1945 (Public Law Numbered 
14, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session), 
shall govern with respect to projects author- 
ized in this title; and the procedures therein 
set forth with respect to plans, proposals, or 
reports for works of improvement for navi- 
gation or flood control and for irrigation and 
purposes incidental thereto, shall apply as 
if herein set forth in full: 

“Navigation 

“Josias River, Maine: House Document 
Numbered 377, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $258,400; 

“Salem Harbor, Massachusetts: House Doc- 
ument Numbered 31, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $1,100,000; 

“Boston Harbor, Massachusetts: House 
Document Numbered 349, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $720,000; 

“East Boat Basin, Cape Cod Canal, Massa- 
chusetts: House Document Numbered 168, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $360,000; 

“Bridgeport Harbor, Connecticut: House 
Document Numbered 136, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $2,300,000; 

“New York Harbor, New York: Senate 
Document Numbered 45, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,678,000; 


1958 


“Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Mary- 
land: House Document Numbered 86, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$28,161,000; 

“Herring Creek, Maryland: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 159, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $110,000; 

“Betterton Harbor, Maryland: House Doc- 
ument Numbered 333, Elghty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $78,000; 

“Delaware River Anchorages: House Doc- 
ument Numbered 185, Elghty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $24,447,000; 

“Hull Creek, Virginia: House Document 
Numbered 287, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $269,800; 

“Morehead City Harbor, North Carolina: 
Senate Document Numbered 54, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,197,000; 

“Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to 
Miami, Florida: House Document Numbered 
222, Eighty-fifth Congress, maintenance; 

“Port Everglades Harbor, Florida: House 
Document Numbered 346, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $6,683,000; 

“Escambia River, Florida: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 75, Eighty-fifth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $61,000; 

“Gulfport Harbor, Mississippi: Senate Doc- 
ument Numbered 123, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

“Barataria Bay, Louisiana: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 82, Highty-fifth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,647,000; 

“Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, Louisi- 
ana: Senate Document Numbered 54, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$48,000; 

“Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Texas: 
House Document Numbered 131, Elghty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$413,000; 

“Galveston Harbor and Houston Ship 
Channel, Texas: House Document Numbered 
350, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $17,196,000; 

“Matagorda Ship Channel, Port Lavaca, 
Texas: ‘House Document Numbered 388, 
Highty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $9,944.000: 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christ! Waterway, 
Texas: House Document Numbered 361, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $6,272,000; 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Texas, La Quinta Channel: Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 33, Eighty-fifth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $954,000; 

“Freeport Harbor, Texas: House Document 
Numbered 433, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $317,000; 

“Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota, damage to levee 
and drainage districts: House Document 
Numbered 135, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $2,476,000; 

“Mississippi River at Alton, Illinois, com- 
mercial harbor: House Document Numbered 
136, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $246,000; 

“Mississippi River at Alton, Illinois, small- 
boat harbor: House Document Numbered 
136, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $101,000; 

“Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver 
Slough: House Document Numbered 345, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $241,000; 

“Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report 
on damages: House Document Numbered 
412, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $147,000; 

“Mississippi River between Saint Louis, 
Missouri, and Lock and Dam Numbered 26: 
Senate Document Numbered 7, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,802,000; 

“Mississippi River between the Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minnesota: Modifica- 
tion of the existing project in the Mississippi 
River at Saint Anthony Falls, Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota, House Document Numbered 33, 
Eighty-fifth Congress; 

“Minnesota River, Minnesota: Senate Doc- 
ument Numbered 144, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $2,539,000: 
Provided, That the channel may be extended 
five-tenths of a mile upstream to mile 14.7 
at an estimated additional cost of $5,000; 

“Vermilion Harbor, Ohio: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 231, Elghty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $474,000; 

“Ohio River at Gallipolis, Ohio: House 
Document Numbered 423, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $66,000; 

“Licking River, Kentucky: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 434, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
maintenance; 

“Saxon Harbor, Wisconsin: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 169, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $393,500; 

“Two Rivers Harbor, Wisconsin: House 
Document Numbered 362, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $66,000; 

“Port Washington Harbor, Wisconsin: 
House Document Numbered 446, Eighty-third 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$2,181,000: Provided, That local interests 
shall contribute 30 percent of the total cost 
of the project; 

“Saint Joseph Harbor, Michigan: Senate 
Document Numbered 95, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

“Old Channel of Rouge River, Michigan: 
House Document Numbered 135, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$101,500; 

“Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 107, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $14,927,000; 

“Toledo Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
Numbered 436, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $859,000; 

“Irondequoit Bay, New York: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 332, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,938,000; 

“Santa Cruz Harbor, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia: House Document Numbered 357, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,612,000; 

“Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oregon: Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 8, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$19,800,000; 

“Stuslaw River, Oregon: House Document 
Numbered 204, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,693,100; 

“Port Townsend Harbor, Washington: 
House Document Numbered 418, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$387,000; 

“Bellingham Harbor, Washington: Senate 
Document Numbered 46, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $83,700; 

“Douglas and Juneau Harbors, Alaska: 
House Document Numbered 286, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,394,000; 

“Dillingham Harbor, Alaska: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 390, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $372,000; 

“Naknek River, Alaska: House Document 
Numbered 390, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $19,000; 

“Cook Inlet, navigation improvements, 
Alaska: House Document Numbered 34, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $5,199,200; 

“San Juan Harbor, Puerto Rico: House 
Document Numbered 38, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $6,476,800; 

“Beach erosion 

“State of Connecticut, Area 9, East River 
to New Haven Harbor: House Document 
Numbered 395, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $12,000; 

“Connecticut shoreline, Areas 8 and 11, 
Saugatuck River to Byram River: House 
Document Numbered 174, Elghty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $229,000; 

“Pire Island Inlet, Long Island, New York: 
House Document Numbered 411, Eighty- 
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fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,724,000; A 

“Atlantic Coast of New Jersey, Sandy Hook 
to Barnegat Inlet: House Document Num- 
bered 332, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,755,000; 

“Delaware Coast from Kitts Hummock to 
Fenwick Island, Delaware: House Document 
Numbered 216, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $28,000; 

“Palm Beach County, from Lake Worth 
Inlet to South Lake Worth Inlet, Florida: 
House Document Numbered 342, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of $222,- 


500; 

“Berrien County, Michigan: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 336, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $226,000; 

“Manitowoc County, Wisconsin: House 
Document Numbered 348, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $50,000; 

“Fair Haven Beach State Park, New York: 
House Document Numbered 134, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$114,000; 

“Hamlin Beach State Park, New York: 
House Document Numbered 138, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$404,000; 

“Humboldt Bay, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 282, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $38,200; 

“Santa Cruz County, California: House 
Document Numbered 179, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $516,000; 

“San Diego County, California: House 
Document Numbered 399, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $289,000; 

“Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, Island 
of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 432, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

“Sec, 102. That the Secretary of the Army 
is hereby authorized to reimburse local in- 
terests for such work done by them, on the 
beach erosion projects authorized in section 
101, subsequent to the initiation of the co- 
operative studies which form the basis for 
the projects: Provided, That the work which 
may have been done on these projects is 
approved by the Chief of Engineers as being 
in accordance with the projects hereby 
adopted: Provided further, That such re- 
imbursement shall be subject to appropria- 
tions applicable thereto or funds available 
therefor and shall not take precedence over 
other pending projects of higher priority for 
improvements. 

“Sec, 103. That pending fulfillment of the 
conditions of local cooperation for the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, Algiers Canal, as au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945, appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for maintenance of rivers and 
harbors may be used for operation and main- 
tenance of the railroad bridge over Algiers 
Canal for the period from September 1, 1956, 
to December 31, 1958. 

“Src. 104. That there is hereby authorized 
a comprehensive project to provide for con- 
trol and progressive eradication of the water- 
hyacinth, alligatorweed, and other obnoxious 
aquatic plant growths from the navigable 
waters, tributary streams, connecting chan- 
nels, and other allied waters in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, in the combined interest of naviga- 
tion, flood control, drainage, agriculture, fish 
and wildlife conservation, public health, and 
related purposes, including continued re- 
search for development of the most effective 
and economic control measures, at an esti- 
mated additional cost for the expanded pro- 
gram over that now underway of $1,350,000 
annually for five years, of which 70 per 
centum, presently estimated at $945,000, shall 
be borne by the United States and 30 per 
centum, presently estimated at $405,000, by 
local interests, to be administered by the 
Chief of Engineers, under the direction of the 
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Secretary of the Army in cooperation with 
other Federal and State agencies in accord- 
ance with the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, published as House Document Num- 
bered 87, Eighty-fifth Congress: Provided, 
That local interests agree to hold and save 
the United States free from claims that may 
occur from such operations and participate 
to the extent of 30 per centum of the cost 
of the additional : Provided further, 
That Federal funds appropriated for this 
project shall be allocated by the Chief of 
Engineers on a priority basis, based upon the 
urgency and need of each area, and the 
availability of local funds. 

“Sec. 105. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood-control Acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for naviga- 
tion and allied purposes to be prepared under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
the form of survey reports, and that prelim- 
inary examination reports shall no longer be 
required to be prepared. 

“Src. 106. That the improvement of Apa- 
lachicola Bay, Florida, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of 1954 in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 156, 
Eighty-second Congress; and the improve- 
ment of Apalachicola Bay, Florida, channel 
across Saint George Island, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of 1954, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 557, 
Eighty-second Congress, are hereby modified 
to provide that the Secretary of the Army 
shall reimburse local interests for such work 
as they may have done upon the projects in- 
sofar as this work shall be approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and found to have been 
done in accordance with the projects adopted 
by the Act of 1954: Provided, That reimburse- 
ment shall be based upon the reduction in 
the amount of material which will have to be 
removed to provide project dimensions at 
such time as Federal dredging of the channels 
is undertaken: Provided further, That such 
reimbursement shall be subject to appropria- 
tions applicable thereto and shall not take 
precedence over authorized Federal im- 
provements of higher priority. 

“Sec. 107. That the improvement of Pas- 
cagoula Harbor, Dog River Cutoff, Mississippi, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1950, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House Doc- 
ument Numbered 188, Eighty-first Congress, 
is hereby modified to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall reimburse local inter- 
ests for such work as they may have done on 
this project, within the limits of the Federal 
portion of the project, over and above any 
items required as a part of the local coopera- 
tion for the project, insofar as the same shall 
be approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
found to have been done in accordance with 
project modification adopted in said Act: 
Provided, That such payment shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $44,000: Provided further, 
That such reimbursement shall be subject to 
appropriations therefor and shall not have 
precedence over authorized Federal improve- 
ments of higher priority: And provided fur- 
ther, That no reimbursement to local inter- 
ests shall be made until they have met all 
the requirements of local cooperation in the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 188, Eighty- 
first Congress, 

“Sec. 108. That the Federal project struc- 
tures, appurtenances, and real property of 
the Upper Fox River, Wisconsin, shall be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the provisions 
of this section: Provided, That all or any part 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States to any portion of the said property 
may, regardless of any other provision of law, 
be conveyed upon such terms and conditions 
as may be advisable: Provided further, That, 
if the State of Wisconsin offers to take over 
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said property under the terms and conditions 
hereinafter prescribed, the Secretary of the 
Army is hereby authorized to convey by 
quitclaim deed to said State, without mone- 
tary consideration, all such right, title, and 
interest of the United States in said prop- 
erty, and the United States shall thereafter 
have no further obligations with respect to 
the property so conveyed. In consideration 
of the State accepting such conveyance, and 
assuming responsibility for said property, 
there is hereby authorized to be expended 
from appropriations hereafter made for civil 
functions administered by the Department of 
the Army toward the work of placing the 
project facilities in a condition suitable for 
public purposes, not to exceed $300,000. The 
Chief of Engineers is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the State with respect to the 
details of the work to be performed and 
transfer of the property. If the State fails 
to present a satisfactory offer within two 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, said property may be disposed of pur- 
suant to the provisions of existing law and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
determined to be in the public interest: And 
provided further, That, after acceptance of 
said property by the State of Wisconsin, the 
Federal laws, other than the Federal Power 
Act, governing the protection and preserva- 
tion of navigable waters shall not apply to 
the reach of the Upper Fox River, Wisconsin, 
above its juncture with the mouth of the 
Wolf River. 

“Sec. 109. The projects for the Illinois Wa- 
terway and Grand Calumet River, Illinois 
and Indiana (Calumet-Sag navigation proj- 
ect), authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
of July 24, 1946, is hereby modified in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations in 
House Document Numbered 45, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, insofar as they apply to existing 
highway bridges in part I, Sag Junction to 
Lake Calumet, at an estimated additional 
cost of $9,884,000. 

“Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
hereby is authorized to acquire on behalf 
of the United States the fee simple title in 
and to the lands in the lake (known as Sin- 
nissippi Lake) created by the Government 
dam constructed across Rock River between 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Illinois, and over 
which the United States now holds flowage 
rights or easement, and in and to all other 
lands upon which the United States has 
rights or easements used for the purpose 
of and appurtenant to the operation of the 
Federal project known as the Illinois and 
Mississippi Canal (which lake, canal, feeder, 
and appurtenances thereto are referred to 
collectively in this section as the canal) in 
the State of Illinois; said fee simple title 
to be acquired subject to the continuing 
right of access to Sinnissippi Lake by the 
riparian owners whose land adjoins and 
abuts said lake. Such acquisition may be 
accomplished by purchase, acceptance of do- 
nation, exchange, exercise of the power of 
eminent domain, or otherwise. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized out of appropriations hereafter 
made for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army, to cause the canal 
to be repaired and modified for the purpose 
of placing the same in proper condition for 
public recreational use other than through- 
navigation, including (but not limited to) 
the repair or reconstruction of the aforesaid 
Government dam across Rock River; the re- 
pair or reconstruction of retaining walls, em- 
bankments, and fixed portions of the lock 
and dam structures, on both the feeder and 
the main portions of the canal; the re- 


moval of presently existing lock gates and 
the construction of fixed dams in lieu there- 
of; the repair of culverts, drainage ditches, 
fences, and other structures and improve- 
ments, except bridges and roads, which the 
United States has maintained or has been 
obligated to maintain; the replacement of 
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aqueducts with inverted siphons or flumes; 
such other repair, renovation, or recon- 
struction work as the Chief of Engineers 
may deem necessary or advisable to prepare 
the canal for public recreational use other 
than through-nayigation; and the sale or 
other disposition of equipment, building, 
and other structures, which are designated 
by the State of Illinois as not suitable or 
needed for such use. The work of repair 
and modification shall be performed by the 
Corps of Engineers, and upon completion 
thereof the Chief of Engineers shall certify 
such completion to the Secretary of the 
Army. The work of repair and modification 
authorized in this subsection, as well as the 
land acquisition authorized in the preced- 
ing subsection, shall not be commenced prior 
to the approval by the Chief of Engineers 
and the responsible State representative of 
the agreement authorized in subsection (e) 
which shall include assurance from the 
State of Illinois that it will accept the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the canal. Upon 
such conveyance the United States shall 
have no further obligation with respect to 
the canal. 

“(c) Upon the request of the State of Illi- 
nois and of any corporation owning a rail- 
road which crosses a bridge over the canal, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
convey to said corporation, at any time be- 
fore the conveyance of the canal to the State 
of Illinois as provided in subsection (d) of 
this section, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to such bridge, and 
the delivery of any such bridge conveyance 
shall operate as a complete release and dis- 
charge of the United States from all further 
obligation with respect to such bridge. If 
the request also provides for the replace- 
ment of such bridge with a land fill, the Sec- 
retary of the Army further is authorized to 
permit the said corporation to make such 
replacement, but shall require adequate pro- 
vision for culverts and other structures al- 
lowing passage of the waters of the canal 
and necessary drainage, and for right-of- 
way for necessary and appropriate road 
crossings. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Army further 
is authorized and directed, upon execution 
of the foregoing provisions of this section, 
to convey and transfer to the State of Nli- 
nois, by quitclaim deed and such other in- 
struments as the Secretary may deem ap- 
propriate, without further consideration, the 
property of the canal; and to execute such 
other documents and to perform such other 
acts as shall be necessary and appropriate to 
complete the transfer to the said State of 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the canal. Upon and after 
delivery of such deed, the State of Illinois 
is authorized, at all times, to use such quan- 
tity of water drawn from Rock River at Sin- 
nissippi Lake, as is adequate and appro- 
priate to operate the canal for public recre- 
ational use other than through-navigation. 

“(e) In the execution of the provisions of 
this section, the Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
duly authorized representatives of the State 
of Illinois with respect to the details of re- 
pair and modification of the canal and the 
transfer thereof to the State. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

“Src. 111. Whenever, during the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of any navigation, 
flood control, or related water development 
project under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Chief of Engineers de- 
termines that any structure or facility 
owned by any agency of government and 
utilized in the performance of a govern- 
mental function should be protected, al- 
tered, reconstructed, relocated, or replaced to 
meet the requirements of navigation or 
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flood control, or both; or to preserve the 
safety or integrity of such facility when 
its safety or usefulness is determined by the 
Chief of Engineers to be adversely affected or 
threatened by the project, the Chief of En- 
gineers may, if he deems such action to be 
in the public interest, enter into a contract 
providing for the payment from appropria- 
tions made for the construction or mainte- 
nance of such project, of the reasonable ac- 
tual cost of such remedial work, or for the 
payment of a lump sum representing the 
estimated reasonable cost: Provided, That 
this section shall not be construed as modi- 
fying any existing or future requirement of 
local cooperation, or as indicating a policy 
that local interests shall not hereafter be 
required to assume costs of modifying such 
facilities. The provisions of this section may 
be applied to projects hereafter authorized 
and to those heretofore authorized but not 
completed as of the date of this Act, and 
notwithstanding the navigation servitude 
vested in the United States, they may be 
applied to such structures or facilities oc- 
cupying the beds of navigable waters of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 112. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys to be made at the following named lo- 
calities and subject to all applicable provi- 
sions of section 110 of the River and Harbor 
Act of 1950: 

“Stave Island Harbor at South Goldsboro, 
Maine. ' 

“Tashmoo Pond, Martha's Vineyard, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“Sachem’s Head Harbor at Guilford, Con- 
necticut. 

“Poquonock River at Groton, Connecticut. 

“Water route from Albany, New York, into 
Lake Champlain, New York and Vermont, in- 
cluding the advisability of modifying exist- 
ing Federal and State improvements, with 
due consideration of ultimate connection 
with the Saint Lawrence River in Canada. 

“Hammonds Cove entrance to Locust Point 
Harbor, Long Island Sound, New York. 

“Indian River Bay to Assawoman Canal 
known as White's Creek, and up White’s 
Creek, Delaware. 

“Indian River Bay via Pepper’s Creek to 
Dagsboro, Delaware, 

“Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia, with a view to 
elimination of the waterchestnut (Trapa 
natans). 

“Area from Cuckold Creek through Neale 
Creek and Neale Sound to the Wicomico 
River, Charles County, Maryland, to deter- 
mine the feasibility of providing a safe and 
continuous inland channel for the naviga- 
tion of small boats. 

“Currioman Bay, Virginia. 

“Tabbs Creek, Lancaster County, Virginia. 

“Wrights Creek, North Carolina, 

“Savannah River, with a view to provid- 
ing nine-foot navigation to Augusta, Georgia. 

“Little Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte County, 
Plorida, 

“Frenchman Creek, Florida. 

“Streams and harbor facilities and needs 
therefor at and in the vicinity of Bayport, 
Florida, in the interest of present and pro- 
spective commerce and other purposes, with 
the view of improving the harbor facilities of 
Bayport as a port for commerce and for 
refuge on the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Channel from Lynn Haven Bayou, Florida, 
into North Bay, Florida, 

“Smali-boat channel from the port of 
Panacea, Florida, into Apalachee Bay, Flor- 
ida. 

“Dredged channel, vicinity of Sunshine 
Skyway, Tampa Bay, Florida. 

“Tampa Bay, Florida, with a view to de- 
termining the feasibility of a fresh water 
lake at that location. 

“Apalachicola River Chipola Cutoff, Florida, 
via Wewahitchka, with a view to providing a 
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channel nine feet deep and one hundred feet 
wide. 

“Apalachicola River, Florida, in the vicinity 
of Bristol and in the vicinity of Blountstown. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Gulfport, 
Florida. 

“Trinity River, Texas. 

“Missouri River, with a view to extending 
nine-foot navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to Gavins Point Dam, South Dakota-Ne- 
braska. 

“Channel from Port Inland, Michigan, to 
deep water in Lake Michigan. 

“Connecting channel between Namakan 
Lake and Ash River, Minnesota. 

“Camp Pendleton Harbor and Oceanside, 
California, with a view to determining the 
extent of Federal aid which should be granted 
toward recommended beach erosion control 
measures at Oceanside, California, in equity 
without regard to limitations of Federal law 
applicable to beach erosion control. 

“Anaheim Bay, California, with a view to 
determining the extent of Federal aid which 
should be granted in equity without regard 
to limitations of Federal law applicable to 
beach erosion control. 

“Sec. 113. Title I may be cited as the ‘River 
and Harbor Act of 1958.’ 


“TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 


“Src, 201. That section 3 of the Act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936 (Public Law Numbered 
738, Seventy-fourth Congress), as amended 
by section 2 of the Act approved June 28, 
1938 (Public Law Numbered 761, Seventy- 
fifth Congress), shall apply to all works au- 
thorized in this title except that for any 
channel improvement or channel rectifica- 
tion project, provisions (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 3 of said Act of June 22, 1936, shall 
apply thereto, and except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law: Provided, That the authoriza- 
tion for any flood-control project herein 
adopted requiring local cooperation shall ex- 
pire five years from the date on which local 
interests are notified In writing by the De- 
partment of the Army of the requirements of 
local cooperation, unless said interests shall 
within said time furnish assurances satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of the Army that the 
required cooperation will be furnished. 

“Sec. 202. The provisions of section 1 of 
the Act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 
Numbered 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session), shall govern with respect to 
projects authorized in this Act, and the pro- 
cedures therein set forth with respect to 
plans, proposals, or reports for works of 
improvement for navigation or flood control 
and for irrigation and purposes incidental 
thereto shall apply as if herein set forth 
in full. 

“Sec. 203. The following works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and authorized 
to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance 
with the plans in the respective reports 
hereinafter designated and subject to the 
conditions set forth therein: Provided, That 
the necessary plans, specifications, and pre- 
liminary work may be prosecuted on any 
project authorized in this title with funds 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter 
made for flood control so as to be ready for 
rapid inauguration of a construction pro- 
gram: Provided jurther, That the projects 
authorized herein shall be initiated as ex- 
peditiously and prosecuted as vigorously as 
may be consistent with budgetary require- 
ments: And provided further, That pen- 
stocks and other similar facilities adapted 
to possible future use in the development 
of hydroelectric power shall be installed in 
any dam authorized in this Act for construc- 
tion by the Department of the Army when 
approved by the Secretary of the Army 
on the recommendation of the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Federal Power Commission. 
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“New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acushnet, 
Massachusetts 

“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion at New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acush- 
net, Massachusetts, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 59, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$10,480,000 and at an estimated Federal cost 
of maintenance and operation of $55,000 an- 
nually: Provided, That in’ lieu of the local 
cooperation recommended in the report of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 59, Eighty-fifth Congress, local 
interests (a) contribute 30 per centum of the 
first cost of the project, said 30 per centum 
being presently estimated at $5,160,000, in- 
cluding the value of lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way; (b) contribute the capitalized 
value of annual maintenance and operation 
for the main harbor barrier presently esti- 
mated at $1,560,000; (c) hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the 
construction works; and (d) maintain and 
operate all the works except the main harbor 
barrier after completion in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army. 
“Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island and 

Massachusetts 


“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion in the Narragansett Bay area, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 230, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated Federal cost 
of $11,550,000: Provided, That in lieu of the 
local cooperation recommended in the report 
of the Chief of Engineers in House Docu- 
ment Numbered 230, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
local interests (a) contribute 30 per centum 
of the first cost of the project, said 30 per 
centum being presently estimated at $4,- 
950,000, including the value of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) hold and 
save the United States free from damages 
due to the construction works; and (c) 
maintain and operate the improvements 
after completion in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

“Connecticut River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $24,000,000 for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
Connecticut River Basin, approved in the 
Act of June 28, 1938, as amended and sup- 
plemented by subsequent Acts of Congress, 
and such comprehensive plan is hereby 
modified to include the construction of the 
Littleville Reservoir on the Middle Branch 
of Westfield River, Massachusetts, substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 17, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress. at an estimated cost of $5,090,000. 

“The project for the Mad River Dam and 
Reservoir on the Mad River above Winsted, 
Connecticut, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 137, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $5,430,000. 

“Housatonic River Basin 

“The project for the flood control dam 
and reservoir on Hall Meadow Brook in Tor- 
rington and Goshen, Connecticut, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 81, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,960,000. 

“The project for the flood control dam and 
reservoir on the East Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River in Torrington, Connecticut, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
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of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
81, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,780,000. 
“Susquehanna River Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
New York and Pennsylvania, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 394, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $30,000,000 
for partial accomplishment of that plan. 


“Hudson River Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Mohawk River, New York, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 172, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of $2,- 
069,000. 


“Pantego and Cucklers Creek, North Carolina 


“The project for flood protection on Pan- 
tego and Cucklers Creek, North Carolina, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 398, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $413,000. 


“Savannah River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
Hartwell Reservoir, approved in the Flood 
Control Acts of December 22, 1944, and May 
17, 1950, in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers contained in House 
Document Numbered 657, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $44,300,000. 


“Central and southern Florida 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $40,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan for flood con- 
trol and other purposes in central and 
southern Florida approved in the Act of 
June 30, 1948, and subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress, and such comprehensive plan is hereby 
modified as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 186, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, and to include the fol- 
lowing items: 

“The project for canals, levees, water con- 
trol structures on the west side of the Ever- 
glades agricultural and conservation areas in 
Hendry County, Florida, substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers contained in Senate 
Document Numbered 48, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $3,172,000. 


“Mobile River Basin 
“(Tombigbee, Warrior, and Alabama-Coosa) 


“The project for flood control and related 
purposes on the Tombigbee River and trib- 
utaries, Mississippi and Alabama, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in his report published as House Document 
Numbered 167, Elghty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $19,311,000: Provided, 
That in lieu of the cash contribution con- 
tained in item (f) of the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers, local interests con- 
tribute in cash or equivalent work, the sum 
of $1,473,000 in addition to other items of 
local cooperation. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Alabama River at Montgomery, Alabama, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
83, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,300,000. 


“Lower Mississippi River 
“The project for flood control and im- 
provement of the lower Mississippi River 
adopted by the Act approved May 15, 1928, 
as amended by subsequent Acts, is hereby 
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modified and expanded to include the fol- 
lowing items and the authorization for said 
project is increased accordingly: 

“(a) Modification of the White River 
Backwater project, Arkansas, substantially 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 26, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost, over that now authorized, of 
$2,380,000 for construction and $57,000 an- 
nually for maintenance: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall grant to the 
White River Drainage District of Phillips 
and Desha Counties, Arkansas, such permits, 
rights-of-way, and easements over lands of 
the United States in the White River Mi- 
gratory Refuge, as the Chief of Engineers 
may determine to be required for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
this project. 

“(b) Modification and extension of plan 
of improvement in the Boeuf and Tensas 
Rivers and Bayou Macon Basin, Arkansas, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 108, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,- 
212,000. 

“(c) In addition to the previous author- 
ization, the sum of $28,200,000 for prosecu- 
tion of the plan of improvement for the 
control of Old and Atchafalaya Rivers and 
a navigation lock approved in the Act of 
September 3, 1954. 

“(d) In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, the sum of $35,674,000 for prosecution 
of the plan of improvement in the Saint 
Francis River Basin approved in the Act of 
May 17, 1950. 

“(e) The project for flood protection of 
Wolf River and tributaries, Tennessee, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 76, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,932,000. 

“(f) The project for Greenville Harbor, 
Mississippi, substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Mississippi River 
Commission, dated April 26, 1957, at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $1,799,500 for dredging 
twelve feet deep plus three feet overdepth, 
and one-half of the seventeen feet additional 
depth: Provided, That the cost for dredging 
the remaining one-half of the additional 
seventeen feet depth, estimated to cost 
$383,500, shall be returned to the Federal 
Government with interest at 3 per centum 
in forty equal annual payments: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed to conduct a survey 
of Greenville Harbor, Mississippi, for pur- 
poses of navigation in accordance with sec- 
tion 206 of this title, with particular refer- 
ence to the requirements of local coopera- 
tion. 

“The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on Bayou Chevreuil, Louisiana, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers In House Document Numbered 
347, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $547,000: Provided, That work already 
performed by local interests on this project, 
in accordance with the recommended plan 
as determined by the Chief of Engineers, may 
be credited to the cash contribution required 
of local interests. 


“Trinity River Basin, Texas 


“Notwithstanding clause (b) of paragraph 
5 of the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated May 28, 1954, with respect to the proj- 
ect for the Navarro Mills Reservoir on Rich- 
land Creek, Texas, authorized by section 203 
of the Flood Control Act of 1954, local in- 
terests shall be required to pay $300,000 as 
the total cost of the project attributable to 
increase in net returns from higher utiliza- 
tion of the downstream valley lands. 


“Red-Ouachita River Basin 


“The general plan for flood control on Red 
River, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Lou- 
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isiana, below Denison Dam, Texas and Okla- 
homa, as authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of 1946, is modified and expanded, at an 
estimated cost in addition to that now au- 
thorized of $53,235,000, substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 170, Eighty-fifth Congress, on Millwood 
Reservoir and alternate reservoirs, Little 
River, Oklahoma and Arkansas, except as 
follows: 

“(1) All flood-control and land-enhance- 
ment benefits shall be nonreimbursable. 

“(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to pro- 
vide for future power installations, shall be 
provided in the reservoirs to be constructed 
above the Millwood Reservoir, if approved by 
the Secretary of the Army on the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

“Gulf of Mexico 

“The project for hurricane-flood protection 
on Galveston Bay, Texas, at and in the vicin- 
ity of Texas City, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 347, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of $5,- 
662,000: Provided, That in lieu of the local 
cooperation recommended in the report of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 347. Eighty-fifth Congress, local 
interests (a) contribute 30 percentum of the 
first cost of the project, 30 percentum being 
presently estimated at $2,427,000, including 
the cost of lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way; (b) contribute, at their option, the 
additional cost of providing ramps in lieu of 
closure structures presently estimated at 
$2,000,000; (c) hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the con- 
struction works; and (d) maintain and oper- 
ate all the works after completion, 

“Arkansas River Basin 

“The project for the Trinidad Dam on 
Purgatoire River, Colorado, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 325, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$16,628,000. 

“The first section of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority, an instrumentality of the State of 
Oklahoma’, approved July 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 
450), is amended by inserting after ‘as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers,’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘or such additional flood storage or 
pool elevations, or both as may be approved 
by the Chief of Engineers,’. 


“White River Basin 
“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the sum of $57,- 
000,000 for the prosecution of the compre- 
hensive plan for the White River Basin, ap- 
proved in the Act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
Acts of Congress. 
“Pecos River Basin 
“The project for flood protection on the 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, New Mexico, is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 224, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated Fed- 
eral cost of $1,791,000. 


“Rio Grande Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Rio Grande at Socorro, New Mexico, is here- 
by authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 58, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated Fed- 
eral cost of $3,102,700. 
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“Upper Mississippi River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $21,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan for the Upper 
Mississippi River Basin, approved in the Act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent Acts of Congress. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Rock and Green Rivers, Illinois, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 173, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $6,996,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Eau 
Galle River at Spring Valley, Wisconsin, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
52, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $6,690,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Winona, Minnesota, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
324, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,620,000. 

“The projects for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Saint Paul and South 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, are hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 223, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$5,705,500. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Minnesota River at Mankato and North 
Mankato, Minnesota, is hereby authorized 
substantially as recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
437, Elghty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,870,000. 

“The project for the Saylorville Reservoir 
on the Des Moines River, Iowa, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 9, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $44,500,000: Provided, That, if the reser- 
voir is used for water conservation, such use 
shall be in accord with title III of this Act. 

“The project for the Kaskaskia River, Illi- 
nois, 1s hereby authorized substantially as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 232, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$23,000,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Root River at Rushford, Minnesota, is here- 
by authorized substantially as recommended 
by the Chief of in House Docu- 
ment Numbered 431, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $796,000. 


“Great Lakes Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Bad River at Mellen and Odanah, Wisconsin, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
165, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $917,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Kalamazoo River at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
53, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $5,358,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Grand River, Michigan, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 132, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$9,825,000. 

“The project for flood on the 
Saginaw River, Michigan, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
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recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 346, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$16,085,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Owasco Outlet, tributary of Oswego River, at 
Auburn, New York, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 133, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$305,000. 

“Missouri River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $200,000,000 for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri River Basin, approved in the Act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent Acts of Congress: 
Provided, That, with respect to any power 
attributable to any dam in such plan to be 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers, the 
construction of which has not been started, 
a reasonable amount of such power as may 
be determined by the Secretary of Interior, 
or such portions thereof as may be required 
from time to time to meet loads under con- 
tract made within this reservation, shall be 
made available for use in the State where 
such dam is constructed: Provided, That the 
distribution and sale of such reserved power 
within the State shall be made first to pref- 
erence users in keeping with the provisions 
of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944; and provided further that the power 
so reserved for use within the State shall 
be not to exceed 50 per centum of the 
output of such dam. 

“The Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Corps of Engineers, is author- 
ized and directed to undertake the con- 
struction and to provide suitable sewer fa- 
cilities, conforming to applicable standards 
of the South Dakota Department of Health, 
to replace certain existing water or sewer 
facilities of (1) the Saint Joseph's Indian 
School, Chamberlain, South Dakota, by fa- 
cilities to provide for treatment of sewage 
or connection to the city system not ex- 
ceeding $42,000 in cost; (2) Fort Pierce, 
South Dakota, sewer facilities not exceeding 
$120,000, and water facilities not exceeding 
$25,000; and (3) the city of Pierre, South 
Dakota, sewer facilities not exceeding $210,- 
000; and the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Corps of Engineers, is further 
authorized and directed to pay to the 
Chamberlain Water Company, Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, as reimbursement for removal 
expenses, not to exceed $5,000, under the 
provisions of Public Law 534, Eighty-second 
Congress: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to provide the sums 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
paragraph out of any sums appropriated for 
the construction of the Oahe and Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir projects, Missouri 
River. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Sun River at Great Falls, Montana, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 343, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1.405,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Cannonball River at Mott, North Dakota, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
35, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $434,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Floyd River, Iowa, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 417, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $8,060,000. 

“The project for flood on the 
Black Vermillion River at Frankfort, Kansas, 
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is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 409, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $850,000. 

“The project for flood protection in the 
Gering and Mitchell Valleys, Nebraska, is 
hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 139, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,214,000. 

“The project for flood control on Salt 
Creek and tributaries, Nebraska, is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 396, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $13,314,000, 

“The project for flood protection on Shell 
Creek, Nebraska, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 187, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,025,000. 

“Red River of the North Basin 

“The project for flood protection on Ruffy 
Brook and Lost River, Minnesota, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 141, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $632,000. 

“Ohio River Basin 

“The project for the Saline River and 
tributaries, Illinois, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in his 
report published as House Document Num- 
bered 316, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estl- 
mated cost of $5,272,000. 

“The project for the Upper Wabash River 
and tributaries, Indiana, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 435, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$45,500,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Brush 
Creek at Princeton, West Virginia, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 122, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $917,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Mead- 
ow River at East Rainelle, West Virginia 
is hereby authorized substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 137, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $708,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River at Williamson, West 
Virginia, is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 105, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $625,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Lake 
Chautauqua and Chadokoin River at James- 
town, New York, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 103, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $4,796,000, 

“The project for flood protection on the 
West Branch of the Mahoning River, Ohio, 
is hereby authorized substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 191, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $12,585,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Chartiers Creek, at and in the vicinity of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 286, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,- 
286,000. 

“The project for flood protection in the 
Turtle Creek Basin, Pennsylvania, is hereby 
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authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 390, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $13,417,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Sandy 
Lick Creek at Brookville, Pennsylvania, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
166, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,188,000. 

“The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Ohio River 
Basin is modified to provide for a reservoir 
at the Monroe Reservoir site, mile 25.6, on 
Salt Creek, White River Basin, Indiana, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 192, Eighty-fifth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $4,359,000. 


“Gila River Basin 


“The comprehensive plan of improvement 
for the Gila River between Camelsback Res- 
ervoir site and the mouth of the Salt River, 
as set forth in paragraph 41 of the Report 
of the District Engineer, Los Angeles District, 
dated December 31, 1957, is approved as a 
basis for the future development of the Gila 
River, subject to further detailed study and 
specific authorization; and the channel im- 
provement work recommended by the Dis- 
trict Engineer in paragraph 58 of that report, 
is hereby authorized at an estimated Federal 
cost of $1,570,000, subject to the condition 
that local interests furnish assurances sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary of the Army that 
they will (a) provide necessary lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) maintain and 
operate the channel improvements in accord- 
ance with regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army at an average 
annual cost estimated at $50,000; (c) keep 
the flood channel of the Gila River from the 
upper end of Safford Valley to San Carlos 
Reservoir and from the mouth of the San 
Pedro River to Buttes Reservoir site free 
from encroachment; (d) hold and save the 
United States free from all damages arising 
from construction and operation of the 
work; and (e) adjust all water-rights claims 
resulting from construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the improvements: Pro- 
vided, That in the consideration of benefits 
in connection with the study of any up- 
stream reservoir, the channel improvements 
herein authorized and the upstream reser- 
voir shall be considered as a single operating 
unit in the economic evaluation: Provided 
jurther, That in the event it is possible as 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior 
(a) to identify the organizations directly 
benefiting from the water conserved by these 
works and (b) to feasibly determine the 
extent of such benefit to each organization, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall enter into 
contracts with such organizations for the 
repayment of the portion of the cost of the 
work properly allocable to such organiza- 
tions: And provided further, That such re- 
payment shall be under terms and condi- 
tions satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior and shall be in installments fixed 
in accordance with the ability of those or- 
ganizations to pay as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior in the light of 
their outstanding repayments and other ob- 
ligations. 

5 “Sacramento River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $17,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the Act of December 22, 1944, as amended 
and supplemented by subsequent Acts of 
Congress, 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Sacramento River from Chico Landing to 
Red Bluff, California, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
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mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 272, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,560,000. 
“Eel River Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Eel River in the Sandy Prairie region, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 80, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $707,000. 

“Weber River Basin, Utah 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Weber River and tributaries, Utah, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 158, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $520,000. 


“San Joaquin River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $13,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the Act of December 22, 1944, as amended 
and supplemented by subsequent Acts of 
Congress. 

“Kaweah and Tule River Basins 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
the completion of the comprehensive plan 
approved in the Act of December 22, 1944, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
Acts of Congress, is hereby authorized at an 
estimated cost of $28,000,000. 


“Los Angeles River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $44,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the Act of August 18, 1941, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress. 

“Santa Ana River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $8,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress. $ 
“San Dieguito River Basin 

“The project for the San Dieguito River, 
California, is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 288, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,961,000. 


“Columbia River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $112,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the projects and plans for the 
Columbia River Basin, including the Willam- 
ette River Basin, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 28, 1938, and subsequent 
Acts of Congress, including the Flood Con- 
trol Acts of May 17, 1950, and September 3, 
1954. 

“In carrying out the review of House Docu- 
ment Numbered 531, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, and other reports on the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, pursuant 
to the resolution of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the United States Senate dated 
July 28, 1955, the Chief of Engineers shall 
be guided by flood control goals not less than 
those contained in said House Document 
Numbered 531. 

“The preparation of detailed plans for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on the 
North Fork of the Clearwater River, Idaho, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 61, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, is hereby authorized at an 
estimated cost of $1,200,000. 


June 25 


“Sammamish River Basin 


“The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on the Sammamish River, 
Washington, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially as recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document Numbered 157, 
Bighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $825,000. 

“Territory of Alaska 

“The project for flood protection on Chena 
River at Fairbanks, Alaska, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 137, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$9,727,000. 

“The project for flood protection at Cook 
Inlet, Alaska (Talkeetna), is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 34, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$64,900. ‘ 

“Sec. 204. That, in recognition of the 
flood-control accomplishments of the mul- 
tiple-purpose Oroville Dam and Reservoir, 
proposed to be constructed on the Feather 
River by the State of California, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated a 
monetary contribution toward the construc- 
tion cost of such dam and reservoir and the 
amount of such contribution shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army in 
cooperation with the State of California, 
subject to a finding by the Secretary of the 
Army, approved by the President, of eco- 
nomic justification for allocation of the 
amount of flood control, such funds to be 
administered by the Secretary of the Army: 
Provided, That prior to making the mone- 
tary contribution or any part thereof, the 
Department of the Army and the State of 
California shall haye entered into an agree- 
ment providing for operation of the Oroville 
Dam in such manner as will produce the 
flood-control benefits upon which the mone- 
tary contribution is predicated, and such 
operation of the dam for flood control shall 
be in accordance with rules prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890): Provided further, 
That the funds appropriated under this au- 
thorization shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Army in a manner which 
shall assure that the annual Federal con- 
tribution during the project construction 
period does not exceed the percentage of 
the annual expenditure for the Oroville Dam 
and Reservoir which the total flood-control 
contribution bears to the total cost of the 
dam and reservoir: And provided further, 
That, unless construction of the Oroville 
Dam and Reservoir is undertaken within 
four years from the date of enactment of 
this Act, the authority for the monetary 
contribution contained herein shall expire. 

“Sec. 205. (a) In order to provide adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests in land 
heretofore acquired for the Grapevine, 
Garza-Little Elm, Benbrook, Belton and 
Whitney Reservoir projects in Texas to con- 
form such acquisition to a lesser estate in 
lands now being acquired to complete the 
real estate requirements of the projects the 
Secretary of the Army (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Secretary') is authorized to re- 
convey any such land heretofore acquired to 
the former owners thereof whenever he shall 
determine that such land is not required for 
public purposes, including public recrea- 
tional use, and he shall have received an 
application for reconveyance as hereinafter 
provided, subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

“*(1) No reconveyance shall be made if 
within thirty days after the last date that 
notice of the proposed reconveyance has been 
published by the Secretary in a local news- 
paper, an objection in writing is received by 
the former owner and the Secretary from a 
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present record owner of land abutting a por- 
tion of the reservoir made available for re- 
conveyance, unless within ninety days after 
receipt by the former owner and the Secre- 
tary of such notice of objection, the present 
record owner of land and the former owner 
involved indicate to the Secretary that agree- 
ment has been reached concerning the re- 
conveyance. 

“(2) If no agreement is reached between 
the present record owner of land and the 
former owner within ninety days after notice 
of objection has been filed with the former 
owner and the Secretary, the land made 
available for reconveyance in accordance 
with this section shall be reported to the 
Administrator of General Services for dis- 
posal in accordance with the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended (63 Stat. 377). 

“(3) No lands heretofore conveyed to the 
United States Government by the city of 
Dallas in connection with the Garza-Little 
Elm Reservoir project shall be subject to re- 
vestment of title to private owners, but shall 
remain subject to the terms and conditions 
of the instrument or instruments of convey- 
ance which transferred the title to the 
United States Government. 

“(b) Any such reconveyance of any such 
land or interests shall be made only after 
the Secretary (1) has given notice, in such 
manner (including publication) as regula- 
tions prescribe to the former owner of such 
land or interests, and (2) has received an 
application for the reconveyance of such land 
or interests from such former owner in such 
form as he shall by regulation prescribe. 
Such application shall be made within a pe- 
riod of ninety days following the date of 
issuance of such notice, but on good cause 
the Secretary may waive this requirement. 

“(c) Any reconveyance of land therein 
made under this section shall be subject to 
such exceptions, restrictions, and reserva- 
tions (including a reservation to the United 
States of flowage rights) as the Secretary 
may determine are in the public interest, ex- 
cept that no mineral rights may be reserved 
in said lands unless the Secretary finds that 
such reservation is needed for the efficient 
operation of the reservoir projects designated 
in this section. 

“(d) Any land reconveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be sold for an amount determined 
by the Secretary to be equal to the price for 
which the land was acquired by the United 
States, adjusted to reflect (1) any increase in 
the value thereof resulting from improve- 
ments made thereon by the United States 
(the Government shall receive no payment 
as a result of any enhancement of values 
resulting from the construction of the reser- 
voir projects specified in subsection (a) of 
this section), or (2) any decrease in the 
value thereof resulting from (A) any reser- 
vation, exception, restrictions, and condition 
to which the reconveyance is made subject, 
and (B) any damage to the land caused by 
the United States. In addition, the cost of 
any surveys or boundary markings necessary 
as an incident of such reconveyance shall be 
borne by the grantee. 

“(e) The requireménts of this section 
shall not be applicable with respect to the 
disposition of any land, or interest therein, 
described in subsection (a) if the Secretary 
shall certify that notice has been given to 
the former owner of such land or interest as 
provided in subsection (b) and that no quali- 
fied applicant has made timely application 
for the reconveyance of such land or interest. 

“(f) As used in this section the term 
‘former owner’ means the person from whom 
any land, or interests therein, was acquired 
by the United States, or if such person is 
deceased, his spouse, or if such spouse is 
deceased, his children or the heirs at law; 
and the term ‘present record owner of land’ 
shall mean the person or persons in whose 
namesuch land shall, on the date of approval 
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of this Act, be recorded on the deed records 
of the respective county in which such land 
is located. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Army may dele- 
gate any authority conferred upon him by 
this section of any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Army. Any such officer or 
employee shall exercise the authority so dele- 
gated under rules and regulations approved 
by the Secretary. 

“(h) Any proceeds from reconveyances 
made under this Act shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

“(i) This section shall terminate three 
years after the date of its enactment. 

“Sec. 206. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys for flood control and allied purposes, 
including channel and major drainage im- 
provements, and floods aggravated by or due 
to wind or tidal effects, to be made under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers, in drain- 
age areas of the United States and its Terri- 
torial possessions, which include the follow- 
ing-named localities: Provided, That after 
the regular or formal reports made on any 
survey are submitted to Congress, no supple- 
mental or additional report or estimate shall 
be made unless authorized by law except that 
the Secretary of the Army may cause a review 
of any examination or survey to be made and 
a report thereon submitted to Congress if 
such review is required by the national de- 
fense or by changed physical or economic 
conditions: Provided further, That the Gov- 
ernment shall not be deemed to have entered 
upon any project for the improvement of any 
waterway or harbor mentioned in this title 
until the project of the proposed work shall 
have been adopted by law: 

“Short Sands section of York Beach, York 
County, Maine. 

“Streams, river basins, and areas in New 
York and New Jersey for flood control, major 
drainage, navigation, channel improvement, 
and land reclamation, as follows: Hacken- 
sack River, Passaic River, Raritan River, 
Arthur Kill, and Kill Van Kull, including the 
portions of these river basins in Bergen, Hud- 
son, Essex, Middlesex, Passaic, Union, and 
Monmouth Counties, New Jersey. 

“Deep Creek, Saint Marys County, Mary- 
land. 

“Mills Creek, Florida. 

“Streams in Seminole County, Florida, 
draining into the Saint Johns River. 

“Streams in Brevard County, Florida, 
draining Indian River and adjacent coastal 
areas including Merritt Island, and the area 
of Turnbull Hammock in Volusia County. 

“Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana, in the 
interest of protecting Salt Bayou Road. 

“San Felipi Creek, Texas, at and in the 
vicinity of Del Rio, Texas. 

“El Paso, El Paso County, Texas. 

“Rio Grande and tributaries, at and in the 
vicinity of Fort Hancock, Hudspeth County, 
Texas. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Alamo- 
gordo, New Mexico. 

“Missouri River Basin, South Dakota, with 
reference to utilization of floodwaters stored 
in authorized reservoirs for purposes of mu- 
nicipal and industrial use and maintenance 
of natural lake levels. 

“Stump Creek, tributary of North Fork at 
Mahoning Creek, at Sykesville, Pennsylvania. 

“Little River and Cayuga Creek, at and in 
the vicinity of Cayuga Island, Niagara Coun- 
ty, New York. 

“Bird, Caney, and Verdigris Rivers, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

“Watersheds of the Illinois River, at and 
in the vicinity of Chicago, Illinois, the Chi- 
cago River, Illinois, the Calumet River, Ili- 
nois and Indiana, and their tributaries, and 
any areas in northeast Illinois and northwest 
Indiana which drain directly into Lake 
Michigan with respect to flood control and 
major drainage problems. 
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“All streams flowing into Lake Saint Clair 
and Detroit River in Oakland, Macomb, and 
Wayne Counties, Michigan. 

“Sacramento River Basin, California, with 
reference to cost allocation studies for Oro- 
ville Dam. 

“Pescadero Creek, California, 

“Soquel Creek, California. 

“San Gregorio Creek and tributaries, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Redwood Creek, San Mateo, California. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of San 
Mateo, California. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of South 
San Francisco, California. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Bur- 
lingame, California. 

“Kellogg and Marsh Creeks, Contra Costa 
County, California. 

“Eastkoot Creek, Stinson Beach aren, 
Marin County, California. 

“Rodeo Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, California. 

“Pinole Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, California. 

“Rogue River, Oregon, in the interest of 
flood control, navigation, hydroelectric pow- 
er, irrigation, and allied purposes. 

“Kihei District, Island of Maul, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

“Sec, 207. In addition to previous author- 
izations, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan 
adopted by section 9 (a) of the Act approved 
December 22, 1944 (Public Numbered 634, 
Seventy-eighth Congress), as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress, for continuing the works in the 
Missouri River Basin to be undertaken under 
sald plans by the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Sec. 208. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood control Acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for flood 
control and allied purposes, to be prepared 
under the supervision of the Chief of En- 
gineers in the form of survey reports, and 
that preliminary examination reports shall 
no longer be required to be prepared. 

“Sec. 209. Title II may be cited as the 
‘Flood Control Act of 1958’, 


“TITLE ITI—WATER SUPPLY 


“Sec. 301. (a) Itis hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the States and local 
interests in developing water supplies for 
domestic, municipal, industrial, and other 
purposes and that the Federal Government 
should participate and cooperate with States 
and local interests in developing such water 
supplies in connection with the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of Federal 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, or mul- 
tiple purpose projects. 

“(b) In carrying out the policy set forth 
in this section, it is hereby provided that 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project surveyed, planned, constructed or to 
be planned, surveyed and/or constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of 
Reclamation to impound water for present 
or anticipated future demand or need for 
municipal or industrial water, and the rea- 
sonable value thereof may be taken into 
account in estimating the economic value of 
the entire project: Provided, That before 
construction or modification of any project 
including water supply provisions is ini- 
tiated, State or local interests shall agree to 
pay for the cost of such provisions on the 
basis that all authorized purposes served by 
the project shall share equitably in the 
benefits of multiple purpose construction as 
determined by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Interior as the case 
may be: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed 30 per centum of the total estimated 
cost of any project may be allocated to an- 
ticipated future demands where States or 
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local interests give reasonable assurances 
that they will contract for the use of storage 
for anticipated future demands within a 
period of time which will permit paying out 
the costs allocated to water supply within 
the life of the project: And provided further, 
‘That the entire amount of the construction 
costs, including interest during construc- 
tion, allocated to water supply shall be re- 
paid within the life of the project, but in 
no event to exceed fifty years after the proj- 
ect is first used for the storage of water for 
water supply purposes, except that (1) no 
payment need be made with respect to stor- 
age for future water supply until such sup- 
ply is first used, and (2) no interest shall 
be charged on such cost until such supply is 
first used, but in no case shall the interest- 
free period exceed ten years. The interest 
rate used for purposes of computing inter- 
est during construction and interest on the 
unpaid balance shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as of the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in which construction 
is initiated, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the Treas- 
ury upon its outstanding marketable public 
obligations, which are neither due nor call- 
able for redemption for fifteen years from 
date of issue. The provisions of this sub- 
section insofar as they relate to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be alternative to and not a sub- 
stitute for the provisions of the Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) relating 
to the same subject. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions 
of section 1 and section 8 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended 
and extended, or the provisions of section 8 
of the Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 
390). 

“(d) Modifications of a reservoir project 
heretofore authorized, surveyed, planned, or 
constructed to include storage as provided in 
subsection (b), which would seriously affect 
the purposes for which the project was au- 
thorized, surveyed, planned, or constructed, 
or which would involve major structural or 
operational changes shall be made only upon 
the approval of Congress as now provided by 
law. 
“Sec. 302. Title III of this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Water Supply Act of 1958’.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

CLIFFORD Davis, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 

RUSSELL V. MACK, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

Rost. S. Kerr, 

Pat MCNAMARA, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3910) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors foř 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 


HENDRY COUNTY, FLORIDA 


The Senate bill authorized a project for 
canals, levees, and water control structures 
on the west side of the Everglades agricul- 
tural and, conservation areas in Hendry 
County, Florida, substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers contained in Senate Document 
Numbered 48, 85th Congress. The recom- 
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mendations of the Chief of Engineers in- 
cluded a provision that local interests should 
contribute in cash 2744 percent of the con- 
struction costs of the project. This cash 
contribution is presently estimated at 
$1,203,000. 

The House amendment authorized the 
same project also in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers but 
provided that the cost sharing for the works 
should be on the same basis as that pre- 
scribed for works authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1954. On this basis the local 
cash contribution would be 20 percent of the 
construction costs of the project presently 
estimated at $875,000. 

The proposed conference substitute would 
authorize the project for Hendry County, 
Florida, in accordance with the Senate bill. 

GREENVILLE HARBOR, MISS. 

The Senate bill authorized the project 
for Greenville Harbor, Mississippi, substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Mississippi River Commission, 
dated April 26, 1957, at an estimated Federal 
cost of $1,799,500, for dredging 12 feet deep 
plus 3 feet overdepth, and one-half of the 
17 feet additional depth, and provided that 
the cost for dredging the remaining one-half 
of the additional 17-foot depth, estimated to 
cost $383,500, shall be returned to the Fed- 
eral Government with interest at 3 percent 
in 40 equal annual payments. 

The House amendment authorized the 
same project in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, dated April 26, 1957, at an estimated 
Federal cost of $2,530,000 and contained no 
proviso which would require reimbursement 
to the Federal Government of the cost of 
dredging one-half of the additional 17-foot 
depth. 

The proposed conference substitute would 
authorize this project as provided in the 
Senate bill with a proviso that a survey be 
authorized in accordance with section 206. 


MILLWOOD RESERVOIR AND ALTERNATE RESER- 
VOIRS, LITTLE RIVER, OKLA. AND ARK, 


The Senate bill modified and expanded 
the general plan for flood control on Red 
River, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, below Denison Dam, Texas and 
Oklahoma, as authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1946, and substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 170, sth Congress, and contained the 
following provisions which differ from those 
in the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers: 

(1) All flood-control and land-enhance- 
ment benefits shall be nonreimbursable. 

(2) Penstocks or other facilities, to 
provide for future power installations, shall 
be provided in the reservoirs to be con- 
structed above the Millwood Reservoir, if 
approved by the Secretary of the Army on 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Federal Power Commission. 

The House amendment authorized the 
same project except that with respect to 
item (2) above it did not contain the lan- 
guage with respect to the installation of 
penstocks “if approved by the Secretary of 
the Army on the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission.” 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes the project as provided in the Sen- 
ate bill. 


WHITE RIVER BASIN—LONE ROCK RESERVOIR 

The Senate bill authorized an increase in 
the monetary authorization for the White 
River Basin in the amount of $57,000,000. 

The House amendment contained the same 
increase in monetary authorization and 
added a proviso as follows: “and such com- 
prehensive plan is hereby modified to pro- 
vide that penstocks or other facilities, to 
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provide for future power installations, shall 
be provided in the Lone Rock Reservoir.” 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate bill. 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN POWER 

The Senate bill authorized an increase in 
the monetary authorization for the compre- 
hensive plan for the Missouri River Basin 
approved in the act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
acts of Congress in the amount of $200,000,- 
000, and provided that with respect to any 
power attributable to any dam in such 
plant to be constructed by the Corps of En- 
gineers, the construction of which has not 
been started, a reasonable amount of such 
power as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or such portions thereof 
as may be required from time to time to 
meet loads under contract made within this 
reservation, shall be made available for use 
in the State where such dam is constructed. 

The House amendment contained the 
same provision with respect to the distribu- 
tion of power as contained in the Senate 
bill but added the following language: 
“Provided, That the distribution of such 
power shall not be inconsistent with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944.” 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate bill with an additional 
proviso in lieu of the proviso added by the 
House amendment. This additional proviso 
in the proposed conference substitute would 
require that the distribution and sale of 
the reserved power within the State be made 
first to preference users in accordance with 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
and would further provide that the power 
so reserved for use within the State not 
exceed 50 percent of the output of the dam. 


SALINE RIVER, ILL. 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
flood control on the Saline River and 
tributaries, Illinois, substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in his report published as 
House Document Numbered 316, 84th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $5,272,000. 

The House amendment authorized the 
same project except that it increased the 
Federal cost to $5,917,000 and added the 
proviso that in lieu of the cash contribution 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 
local interests contribute in cash the sum 
of $286,000, in addition to other items of 
local cooperation. The local cash contribu- 
tion that would have been required by the 
language in the Senate bill would have been 
$931,000 or $645,000 more than required by 
the House amendment. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes the project as provided in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

GILA RIVER BASIN, ARIZ. 

The Senate bill approved a comprehensive 
plan for the Gila River between Camelsback 
Reservoir site and the mouth of the Salt 
River, as set forth in paragraph 41 of the 
Report of the District Engineer, Los Angeles 
District, dated December 31, 1957, as a basis 
for the future development of the Gila 
River, subject to further detailed study and 
specific authorization. It also authorized 
the channel improvement work recom- 
mended by the district engineer in para- 
graph 58 of that report, at an estimated 
Federal cost of $1,570,000, subject to certain 
conditions of local cooperation. These con- 
ditions were that local interests furnish as- 
surances satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army that they will (a) provide necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way; (b) 


maintain and operate the channel improve- 
ments in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army at 
an average annual cost estimated at $50,000; 
(c) keep the flood channel of the Gila River 
from the upper end of Safford Valley to San 
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Carlos Reservoir and from the mouth of the 
San Pedro River to Buttes Reservoir site free 
from encroachment; (d) hold and save the 
United States free from all damages arising 
from construction and operation of the 
work; and (e) adjust all water-rights claims 
resulting from construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the improvements. The 
Senate bill also provided that in the con- 
sideration of benefits in connection with the 
study of any upstream reservoir, the chan- 
nel improvements and the upstream reser- 
voir shall be considered as a single operat- 
ing unit in the economic evaluation and the 
bill provided further that in the event it is 
possible as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior (a) to identify the organiza- 
tions directly benefiting from the water con- 
served by these works and (b) to feasibly 
determine the extent of such benefit to each 
organization, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall enter into contracts with such organ- 
izations for the repayment of the portion 
of the cost of the work properly allocable to 
such organizations. The Senate bill finally 
provided that such repayment shall be under 
terms and conditions satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior and shall be in in- 
stallments fixed in accordance with the abil- 
ity of those organizations to pay as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior in 
the light of their outstanding repayments 
and other obligations. 

The House amendment did not authorize 
this project. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes this project as provided in the 
Senate bill. 

FLOOD CONTROL SURVEY 


The Senate bill contained an authoriza- 
tion for a flood control survey of streams at 
and in the vicinity of Alamogordo, N. Mex. 

The House amendment did not contain 
this authorization. 

The proposed conference substitute is 
the same as the Senate bill. 

TITLE I1I—WATER SUPPLY 

The Senate bill provided that water sup- 
ply storage may be included in reservoir 
projects of the Corps of Engineers or the 
Bureau of Reclamation to impound water 
for present or anticipated future demand 
subject to certain limitations and restric- 
tions. Subsection (c) of section 301 of 
title III of the Senate bill stated that the 
provisions of this section shall not be con- 
strued to modify the provisions of section 
1 and section 8 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended and 
extended, or the provisions of section 8 
of the Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 
890). 

The House amendment is identical to the 
Senate bill except that following the lan- 
guage of subsection (c) the House amend- 
ment contained the following language: 
“nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful 
uses of the water.” 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate bill. 

CLIFFORD Davis, 

Jonn A. BLATNIK, 

ROBERT E., JONES, 

J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 

RUSSELL V. MACK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say that the 
House Committee on Public Works is 
delighted to have reached the end of a 
very long road. 

Mr. Speaker, we can dispose of this 
matter rather quickly. This conference 
report is the result of about 4 years of 
very exhaustive studies and hearings. I 
have never seen our own committee con- 
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duct with more genuine and more sin- 
cere interest a matter of this great im- 
portance. 

This bill involves an authorization of 
better than a billion and a half dollars. 
I want to express the deepest sort of 
appreciation to the members of the sub- 
committee and to the members of the 
entire Committee on Public Works. I 
should like to pay my respects and ap- 
preciation to the members on the minor- 
ity side on our committee. We went 
into this conference with a spirit de- 
signed to bring out a bill which would 
secure the signature of the President of 
the United States. I am rather confi- 
dent that the President will sign this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is important at 
this time because it contains increases in 
authorizations for certain basin projects 
which are now out of money. I call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to an analysis made by our professional 
staff covering all of these projects. Our 
attorney, Richard Sullivan, the commit- 
tee clerk, Margaret Beiter, and our per- 
fectly splendid professional engineer as- 
sistant have turned out a masterful piece 
of work. It carries for the first time an 
index and should be used by all of the 
House Members for years to come. They 
are available, of course, to all Members. 
I think the committee will send each of 
our colleagues having a project in the 
bill, a copy of this analysis for perma- 
nent filing. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the Committee on Public 
Works and particularly the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Flood 
Control, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Davis], and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Rivers and 
Harbors, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. BLATNIK], for their faithful and 
persevering work on this omnibus river 
and harbor and flood control bill, S. 3910. 

This bill has been in process for more 
than 3 years and is the third such bill 
which has been worked on by the com- 
mittee. Hundreds of witnesses have 
been heard and thousands of pages of 
testimony have been taken. I am very 
happy to see that the differences which 
have caused difficulty in the past on this 
bill have now been successfully ironed 
out due to the patience and understand- 
ing of the committee and that we have 
now succeeded in passing an extremely 
important omnibus bill which I feel sure 
will be signed into law. 

This bill contains 153 projects having 
a total estimated cost of $1,556,225,000, 
covering all portions of the United 
States, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. It will provide much 
needed improvements, some long over- 
due, for important flood control works, 
protection against hurricane storms, and 


for the needed dredging of our rivers, 
canals, and harbors. 
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I would like particularly to call atten- 
tion to one of the most important proj- 
ects in this bill and thank the Committee 
on Public Works for the very favorable 
consideration which they have given to 
it. This is the project for the deepening 
of Baltimore Harbor, Md., at an esti- 
mated cost of $28,161,000. This project is 
necessary to provide for the deeper draft 
ships which are now being built and 
which will use this harbor as soon as the 
deeper depths are provided. The project 
includes the improvement of Baltimore 
Harbor to a depth of 42 feet and the re- 
alinement of the channel at Rappahan- 
nock Shoal at the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay. Increases in width from 600 
to 800 feet are provided in Baltimore 
Harbor in those sections applicable, as 
well as increased depths of 35 feet in the 
connecting channel to the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal and an increased 
width of 600 feet. Increased depths in 
certain branch channels to 42 feet are 
also included. The project further pro- 
vides that when local interests dredge 
certain areas of the Northwest Branch 
to 39 feet, they will be maintained by the 
Federal Government. 

The estimated benefits from this proj- 
ect will amount to $5,345,000 per year. 
The annual charges are $1,080,400 which 
means that the benefit-cost ratio is 4.95. 
This is one of the highest benefit-cost 
ratios for any project in the omnibus bill 
and, in fact, it ranks with the top group 
in economic justification. In addition to 
its extremely high economic justifica- 
tion, I am glad to note that the commit- 
tee in its report on the omnibus bill 
pointed out that commerce at this port 
is increasing very rapidly and the project 
is important from a national defense 
standpoint. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that this bill will 
be signed as soon as possible so that the 
many urgent projects which are con- 
tained in it can proceed into the con- 
struction stage as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the conference committee on the 
omnibus rivers and harbors and flood 
control bill has deleted language which 
was in the House-passed bill requiring 
that water stored by projects of the Corps 
of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation 
be operated in such manner as not to ad- 
versely affect other lawful uses of water. 
In a colloquy between Mr. Davis and my- 
self when this bill was being considered 
in the House it was made plain that this 
language was intended to protect uses of 
water for which rights have been ini- 
tiated or perfected under the the laws of 
the several States. It is my understand- 
ing that the language with the interpre- 
tation placed upon it was unacceptable 
to the Justice Department. 

The issue is not, it will be noted, the 
broad one of compliance by Federal 
agencies with water laws of the States. 
It is the narrower and much more funda- 
mental one of protecting individuals who 
have lawfully acquired rights to the use 
of water under the laws of the States. 
Indeed, it is narrower still, for the sec- 
tion in which this language appeared 
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dealt with Federal storage of water for 
municipal and domestic use. We were 
not dealing with such Federal specialties 
as navigation and flood control or even 
with hydropower developments. 

The net result of all this is a refusal 
to admit that even when Congress au- 
thorizes storage for purely local pur- 
poses, its agents, the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, must re- 
spect local rights. 

:I hate to see the Congress knuckle un- 
der to the long-standing view of the Jus- 
tice Department that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should in no way and at no time 
bind itself to observe any rights of this 
kind, No reasons have been adduced for 
this intransigent attitude or for the in- 
trusion of the litigating branch of the 
Government with the legislating branch. 
| Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill S. 3910 brought about 
several concessions on the part of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which amply jus- 
tified the efforts of the Congress in in- 
sisting that its voice be heard in the au- 
thorization of water projects. 

I regret very much, however, that the 
House conferees were not more success- 
ful in sustaining the position of the 
House of Representatives in the confer- 
ence. I note that the statement on the 
part of the managers points out that 
virtually all the items in dispute were 
resolved by adopting the language of the 
Senate bill. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who desire to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I believe we are culminating the wcrk of 
some 3% years of hard work by the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Two bills have been written and passed 
‘by the Congress that did not receive the 
approval of the President of the United 
States. Omnibus rivers and harbors 
bills run into a large amount of money. 
We have had difficulty in the hearings 
to keep authorizations for projects in 
line with the recommendations of the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of the Budget. The two bills, I am sorry 
to say, that were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent did not conform to the recom- 
mendations of these two Federal agen- 
cies and were so set forth by the Presi- 
dent in each of the vetoes. 

Since the veto of the bill we passed 
earlier this year, we have endeavored to 
meet the Presidential objections and 
confined authorization to projects that 
meet the criteria of both the Army Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Our committee unanimously recom- 
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mends that the House accept the recom- 
mendation of the conference so that this 
authorization bill may be transmitted to 
the White House for Presidential ap- 
proval. 

The bill that the President vetoed 
contained over $300 million of projects 
that did not meet the requirements of 
the Army Engineers. Since the veto of 
that bill, some projects have been added 
that were not included and other that did 
not qualify, because of matching par- 
ticipation by local agencies, have been 
corrected. However, the bill we have 
before you today will save in excess of 
$100 million as against the bill that the 
President vetoed. And so, we are bring- 
ing to you a bill which we can recom- 
mend and will save the taxpayers of our 
country in excess of $100 million. I, too, 
desire to compliment the members of 
our committee and particularly the con- 
ference committee that has worked long 
and hard to bring about a meeting of 
minds between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Iask for unanimous 
approval of this conference report. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill provides for authorization of 
projects amounting to more than $1.5 
billion, I am sure there are many com- 
mendable projects in this legislation. I 
am also sure a number of them ought to 
be approved, but I remind you that this 
measure can be classed as a “pork barrel” 
measure. There is something in it for 
almost everybody. 

I feel the projects should be examined 
with a view of approving those that are 
absolutely necessary at the present time. 
I make this statement because I am in- 
formed that there are projects now pend- 
ing that heretofore have been approved 
by the Congress, if and when completed, 
that would cost approximately $6 billion. 
I am also advised that it would require 
about 20 years if all authorized projects 
are completed. 

It just looks as if it would be so much 
better if the committee would reexamine 
this legislation and approve only projects 
of high priority instead of further obli- 
gating our Government to an additional 
amount of $1.5 billion or $2 billion. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the adoption of this conference 
report, I am sure, will mean that we now 
have an omnibus river and harbor flood 
control bill that the President can and 
will sign. Some of the projects to which 
the President objected most vigorously 
in his veto message have been removed 
from the bill. Other projects to which 
there were objections have been modified 
to conform with the Executive view- 
point. On others there have been com- 
promises. 

As one of the Members who opposed a 
number of the projects in the original 
bill that was vetoed, I am glad that, out 
of this conference, has come a bill which 
I can support and I recommend accept- 
ance of the conference report. 

We now have, in my opinion, a bill 
that can and will become law. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate very much the kind words of 
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the subcommittee chairman, and I am 
sure I speak for each member of the 
minority in expressing our appreciation 
of the courtesy and consideration shown 
by the chairman to all the Members, as 
well as of the many hours of hard work 
put in by the entire committee and staff. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join the gentle- 
man in his statement that this is a good 
piece of legislation. It has taken a lot 
of time. I honestly and sincerely believe 
that the President will sign this bill, be- 
cause the objections that he raised in 
previous veto messages have been taken 
care of. I think I can truthfully say 
that the projects in this bill have been 
recommended not only by the Army 
Engineers but by the Bureau of the 
Budget. So I sincerely hope and I am 
reasonably certain that the President 
will sign the bill—he and the executive 
department have been most cooperative 
and sincerely endeavored to give us 
equitable public works legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 3910, as agreed to in 
conference, is the result of a rather 
extended period of consultation and 
compromise during which the Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control bill, vetoed 
by the President on April 15, was care- 
fully reexamined by members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Public 
Works. Projects to which the President 
objected were either eliminated or the 
authorization language modified to de- 
velop an acceptable bill. 

Mr. Robert E. Merriam, Deputy Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Budget, the Chief 
of Engineers, and members of their 
staffs responded to our requests for tech- 
nical information and cooperated to the 
fullest possible extent in bringing this 
compromise to what I consider to be a 
successful conclusion. 

The Republican members of the House 
committee have consistently maintained 
that all rivers and harbors and flood 
control projects should be authorized 
only in conformity with procedures by 
the Congress for the consideration of 
such projects. This conference version 
of S. 3910 now conforms to this policy 
and I recommend its approval. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Mack], ranking Republican member of 
the subcommittee on flood control, 
worked along with me in this under- 
taking and I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for his fine work. No compro- 
mise is ever possible unless there is a 
sincere desire on the part of both the 
majority and the minority and this, of 
course, was the spirit under which we 
worked to reach this point. The many 
hours of hard work by our staff is really 
appreciated and they contributed a great 
deal to bringing this subject to what we 
hope will be a successful and equitable 
conclusion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
be motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House Administration 
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Committee, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 572, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigation and study authorized by House 
Resolution 64 of the 85th Congress incurred 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, acting 
as a whole or by subcommittee, and the ex- 
penses of the investigation and study to be 
conducted pursuant to House Resolution 65 
of the 85th Congress incurred by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $25,000, 
for the purposes of both investigations, ad- 
ditional to that authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 143 and House Resolution 279 of the 
85th Congress, including expenditures for 
the employment of experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman thereof and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman kindly explain what this 
resolution calls for? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution calls for $25,000 to continue 
the work of investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. They un- 
covered a great deal of fund raising by 
so-called veterans organizations, that 
was not proper. In 1 instance there 
was 1 organization that raised $3 mil- 
lion in the past year and all that the 
veterans got out of it was perhaps $100,- 
000. The investigation of the committee 
put that organization out of business, I 
think the committee should continue 
that work. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This resolution is 
necessitated to some extent by the fact 
that a bill recently passed the House 
increasing the pay of the staff of that 
committee by 10 percent? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The funds requested 
in this resolution are sufficient to cover 
the 10 percent salary increase for em- 
ployees on the committee investigating 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘ans motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
599 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the investigations authorized by 
section 17 of rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, incurred by the 


Committee on Un-American Activities, acting 
as & whole or by subcommittee, not to ex- 
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ceed $25,000, Including expenditures for em- 
ployment of such experts, special counsel, 
investigators, and such clerical, stenographis 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by said committee and signed 
by the chairman of the committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. That the official stenographers to 
committees may be used at all hearings, if 
not otherwise officially engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$25,000,” and 
insert “$22,000.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 601 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
study and investigation to be conducted by 
the select committee created by House Res- 
olution 46, not to exceed $18,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Does this resolution 
cover additional money for the Small 
Business Committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This provides for ad- 
ditional money to carry out the wishes of 
the Congress in regard to the 10-percent 
increase in the salaries of the staff of 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 567 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective May 1, 1958, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by 
law, compensation for the employment in the 
Office of the Clerk of the House of 1 repair 
technician at the basic salary of $3,600 per 
annum, 1 assistant repair technician at the 
basic salary of $2,400 per annum, 1 book- 
keeper at the basic salary of $2,400 per an- 
num, 1 meseenger-laborer at the basic sal- 
ary of $1,920 per annum, and 2 messenger- 
laborers at the basic salary of $1,800 each per 
annum. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 1, strike out “May 1,” and insert 
“June 1.” 

Line 6, strike out “$2,400” and insert 
“$2,000.” 

Line 7, strike out “$2,400” and insert 
“$2,100.” 

Line 9, strike out “$1,800” and insert 
“$1,695.” 


Line 10, strike out “each per annum.” and 
insert “and $1,580 each, respectively, per 
annum.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This resolution has 
the appearance of creating several new 
positions, but we were told at the com- 
mittee meeting this morning that there 
would not be any new positions nor does 
this resolution increase the salaries of 
any existing positions. Will the gentle- 
man explain that? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. This will make these six positions 
statutory. They have been paid out of 
the furniture and repair account and 
also the lump sum account. There are 
no new positions and there is not a 
penny increase in salary. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We were assured 
there would not be anybody replaced, by 
way of appointing one man to replace 
someone else, and we were told it would 
not cost a dollar. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STATIONERY ROOM 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 428) establishing a position of a 
stock and inventory clerk in the Sta- 
tionery Room, Office of the Clerk, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That, effective February 1, 1958, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, compensation for the employment of 
a stock and inventory clerk, Stationery 
Room, Office of the Clerk, at the basic salary 
of $4,000 per annum. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 1, strike out “February 1” and insert 
July 1.” 

Line 5, strike out “$4,000” and insert 
“$3,000.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Iyield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This resolution ap- 
parently creates a new position in the 
Stationery Room. Were we also not 
told that this position is filled at the 
present time and paid under a lump- 
sum appropriation? s 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No, this is changing 
the title of the position. This man is 
now employed as a laborer and the title 
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of the position is being changed to stock 
and inventory clerk. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. He is employed at 
the present time? à 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, he is employed at 
the present time. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Is this resolution 
Tetroactive to February just past? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No, this goes into ef- 
fect on July 1. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I did not quite hear 
that when it was being read, but actually 
it does not increase the salary or does 
it increase the salary of the position? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It increases the salary. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It does increase the 
salary? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. But, it does not cre- 
ate a new position? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is true. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. How much is the 
increase in salary? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The resolution pro- 
vides for $3,000. The present salary is 
$2,100. He has a very responsible posi- 
‘tion and he has taken on a great deal 
of responsible work. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This, of course, is 
the basic figure and not the gross overall 
figure. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is the base fig- 
ure. We amended it to $3,000. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Does the gentleman 
recall how much the actual salary will 
be? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Off hand, I do not re- 
member. 

- Mr. LECOMPTE. This resolution was 
voted out unanimously? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It was unanimously 
voted out by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

‘The resolution was agreed to. 
ee motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 95) authorizing 
the correction of an error in the enroll- 
ment of S. 2533, amending the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, and so forth. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved bý the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 2533) entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to lease 
space for Federal agencies for periods not ex- 
ceeding 15 years, and for other purposes,” the 
Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to make the follow- 
ing correction, namely: In the last line of 
‘House engrossed amendment No, 4, strike out 
“37 Stat. 318” and insert “37 Stat. 718.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a technical amendment to a Sen- 
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ate bill which was passed by the House. 
It was approved by the other body and 
we amended it and it has gone to the 
President. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12088) 
extending the time in which the Boston 
National Historic Sites Commission shall 
complete its work, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 11, after “years”.” insert “Section 5 
of the aforesaid joint resolution, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out ‘$40,000’ and by inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$60,000’.” ` 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEASING OF OIL AND GAS DEPOSITS 
IN TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8054), to 
provide for the leasing of oil and gas de- 
posits in lands beneath inland naviga- 
ble waters in the Territory of Alaska, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “inland” and in- 
sert “nontidal.” 

Page 1, strike out all after line 10 over to 
and including line 7 on page 2 and insert 
“reliction. For the purposes of this defini- 
tion and this act, streams shall be ‘nontidal’ 
at all points upstream from a line connecting 
the headlands at the mouth or mouths of 
such streams.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “(c)” and insert 
“(b)” 

ue 2, line 12, strike out “(d)” and insert 
“tey.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “inland” and 
insert “nontidal.” 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “inland” and in- 
sert ‘“‘nontidal.” 

Page 3, line 19, strike out “inland” and 
insert “nontidal.” 

Page 3, lines 21 and 22, strike out “seaward 
limit" and insert “mouth or mouths.” 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “such inland.” 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “waters” and in- 
sert “stream.” 

Page 4, line 3, strike out “inland” and in- 
sert “nontidal.” 

Page 4, lines 14 and 15, strike out “which 
was in effect on January 1, 1957.” 


Page 4, line 16, strike out “was” and insert 
“ig.” 


ET ee an eT 
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Page 4, line 16, strike out “that” and insert 
“the.” 

Page 4, line 16, after “date”, insert “of this 
act.” 

Page 4, line 17, strike out “became or.” 

Page 4, line 19, strike out “inland” and in- 
sert ‘‘nontidal.” 

Page 4, line 21, after “field” insert “on the 
date the application or offer for any such 
lease was filed with the Bureau of Land 
Management.” 

Page 4, line 25, and page 5, line 1, strike 
out “a lease, to be issued pursuant to this 
act, covering” and insert “have included 
within such lease (or application or offer) .” 

Page 5, line 2, strike out “inland” and in- 
sert “nontidal.” 

Page 5, line 2, strike out all after “of” down 
to and including “Alaska.” in line 9 and in- 
sert “Alaska. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion an area shall be considered to be within 
the boundaries described in the lease (or ap- 
plication or offer) even though it Is excluded 
from such description by general terms which 
exclude all described lands that are or may 
be situated beneath navigable waters.” 

Page 5, line 12, strike out “inland” and 
insert “nontidal.” 

Page 5, line 20, strike out “inland” and 
insert “nontidal.” 

Page 6, line 3, strike out “inland” and 
insert “nontidal.” 

Page 6, after line 21, insert: 

“Sec. 10. Section 22 of the act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat. 446), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 22. That any bona fide occupant or 
claimant of oil or gas bearing lands in the 
Territory of Alaska, who, or whose predeces- 
sors in interest, prior to withdrawal had com- 
plied otherwise with the requirements of the 
mining laws, but had made no discovery of 
oil or gas in wells and who prior to with- 
drawal had made substantial improvements 
for the discovery of oil or gas on or for each 
location or had prior to the passage of this 
act expended not less than $250 in improve- 
ments on or for each location shall be en- 
titled, upon relinquishment or surrender to 
the United States within 1 year from the 
date of this act, or within 6 months after 
final denial or withdrawal of application for 
patent, to a lease or leases, under this act 
covering such lands, not exceeding 5 leases 
in number and not exceeding an aggregate 
of 1,280 acres in each: Provided, That the 
annual lease rentals for lands in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska not within any known geo- 
logical structure of a producing oil or gas 
field and the royalty payments from produc- 
tion of oil or gas sold or removed from such 
Jands shall be identical with those prescribed 
for such leases covering similar lands in the 
States of the United States, except that 
leases which may issue pursuant to appli- 
cations or offers to lease such lands, which 
applications or offers were filed prior to and 
were pending on May 3, 1958, shall require 
the payment of 25 cents per acre as lease 
rental for the first year of such leases; but 
the aforesaid exception shall not apply in 
any way to royalties to be required under 
leases which may issue pursuant to offers 
or applications filed prior to May 3, 1958. 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall nel- 
ther prescribe nor approve any cooperative 
or unit plan of development or operation 
nor any operating, drilling, or development 
contract establishing different royalty or 
rental rates for Alaska lands than for simi- 
lar lands within the States of the United 
States. 

“*No claimant for a lease who has been 
guilty of any fraud or who had knowledge 
or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud, 
or who has not acted honestly and in good 
faith, shall be entitled to any of the benefits 
of this section’.” 

Page 6, line 22, strike out “10” and in- 
sert “11.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide for the leasing of oil and gas depos- 
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its in lands beneath nontidal navigable wa- 
ters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will take at least a little time to 
explain this resolution. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I can explain the 
amendments to the bill which were 
placed in the bill by the other body. 
The other body had numerous amend- 
ments but 16 of those amendments re- 
lated to the action on the part of the 
other body in taking from the provisions 
of the bill those which applied to what 
are known as tidal lands, leaving the 
bill applicable only to inland waters. 
Also, the other body saw fit to put pay- 
ment of lease rentals under the regular 
procedure rather than to give to lessees 
of such lands located in the Territory of 
Alaska certain privileges of not paying 
ordinary rentals as the present law pro- 
vides in certain particulars. The bill is 
for the principal purpose of providing 
that the lands in Alaska that are cov- 
ered by water may be prospected for oil 
and gas. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the inland 
water? This does not apply to tide- 
lands? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H. R. 8054, and urge that the 
House concur in the Senate amendments 
to this legislation. 

As Members know, with approval of 
the act of February 25, 1920—4I1st 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
437; title 30, United States Code, section 
181, et seq.—commonly referred to as the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, Congress 
in a single piece of legislation declared 
its policy to be that thereafter the oil 
and gas resources—as well as oil shale, 
coal, phosphate, sodium, and potash— 
in and on the public lands of the United 
States, would be disposed of only under 
a leasing system, as distinguished from 
the system of patent issuance which 
characterizes the mining law of 1872, 
as amended, which deals with metallif- 
erous minerals. The Secretary of the 
Interior is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this important program. 

For the record, I wish to comment on 
the two principal changes the pending 
bill would effect in oil and gas leasing 
on Federal lands in Alaska—involving on 
the one hand the lands which may be 
made subject to a Federal lease, on the 
other the terms and conditions which 
will be made applicable in Alaska oil and 
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gas leases. The legislative history of 
this measure makes it perfectly clear to 
me that H. R. 8054, in the form in which 
it passed the other body, is the best bill 
we can hope to have at this time and in 
an area where this legislation is badly 
needed. 

The Territory of Alaska embraces 
some 375,296,000 acres of land and water 
within its boundaries—nearly 10 million 
acres of inland water-covered area. 

At the present time neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor the Territory of 
Alaska has authority to lease this nearly 
10 million acres of water-covered areas, 
the title to which is held by the United 
States in trust for the benefit of a future 
State. In light of recent oil and gas 
development, and in the national inter- 
est, it is very important to the future of 
Alaska that some authority be estab- 
lished under which the lands lying 
beneath inland navigable waters, such 
as bays, estuaries, lakes, and rivers, may 
be leased for oil and gas. The Federal 
Government leases only the land areas 
bordering upon inland navigable waters. 
Consequently, parties holding leases on 
areas bordering on such inland bodies 
of navigable water may, if a producing 
field is discovered, drain oil, and gas 
from the water-covered areas. Having 
in mind the extent of water-covered 
areas in this vast and resource-rich land, 
the inapplicability of the mineral leas- 
ing laws to an aggregate area nearly 
twice the size of the State of Massachu- 
setts is bad management, bad steward- 
ship, and bad for orderly conservation 
and development of the public’s re- 
sources. 

More than a year ago, the adminis- 
tration, through the Department of the 
Interior, transmitted to the Congress 
recommended legislation to remedy this 
situation. 

H. R. 8054, as reported from the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs would have—boiled down to its es- 
sentials—made applicable to “lands 
beneath inland navigable waters” the 
provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. Provision was made for exercise 
by persons then holding leases, under 
conditions specified, to exercise a prefer- 
ence right to lease lands beneath navi- 
gable waters described in his lease. 

In the Senate, and insofar as the main 
purpose of the bill is involved, H. R. 8054 
was amended so as to make applicable 
the provisions of the 1920 Mineral Leas- 
ing Act to “nontidal navigable waters” 
with language inserted stipulating that: 

For the purpose of this definition and this 
act, streams shall be nontidal at all points 
upstream from a line connecting the head- 
lands at the mouth or mouths of such 
streams. 


Substitution of this language for the 
House version has the effect of making 
the bill more nearly a fresh water bill, 
in that it generally excludes lands 
beneath tidal waters lying landward of 
the coastline. 

In short, with respect to the funda- 
mental purpose of the bill, the Senate 
version retains the inland, nontidal, 
navigable-water areas, excludes gener- 
ally areas which are permanently or 
periodically covered by tidal waters. 
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For the record, I turn now to the other 
amendments to the House-passed bill, 
which amendments go to the general 
terms and conditions under which Fed- 
eral oil and gas leases will issue in 
Alaska. This requires a brief reference 
to the provisions of the 1920 act, as 
amended, and to the regulations promul- 
gated under this existing law. 

Section 17 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended—title 
30, United States Code, section 226— 
establishes the terms upon which oil and 
gas leases may be issued. The fourth 
paragraph provides that leases issued 
under section 17 shall be conditioned 
“upon the payment by the lessee in ad- 
vance of a rental of not less than 25 cents 
per acre per annum.” 

Under the provisions of section 17 the 
Secretary of the Interior has authority 
to fix such rentals as he shall deem de- 
sirable, provided that they do not fall be- 
low the prescribed minimum. In accord- 
ance with this discretionary authority, 
longstanding regulations—title 43, Code 
of Federal Regulations, section 192.80— 
of the Department of the Interior, pre- 
dating by several years the present ad- 
ministration, provide for payment of 
rentals in advance at the following rates 
on noncompetitive leases issued under 
section 17 of the act wholly outside of 
the known geologic structure of a pro- 
ducing oil or gas field: 

First. For the first lease-year, 50 cents 
per acre or fraction thereof, except as to 
Alaska where the rate shall be 25 cents 
per acre or fraction thereof. 

Second. For the second and third 
lease-years, no rental. 

Third. For the fourth and fifth years, 
25 cents per acre or fraction thereof. 

Fourth. For the sixth and each suc- 
ceeding year, 50 cents per acre or frac- 
tion thereof, except as to Alaska where 
the rate shall be 25 cents per acre or 
fraction thereof. 

Summarized, there exist these differ- 
ences in noncompetitive lease rentals: 
for the States, a total of $1 per acre or 
fraction thereof during the first 5 years, 
and in the case of an extension, $2.50 
total per acre or fraction thereof for the 
5-year extension; in Alaska, 75 cents 
total per acre or fraction thereof during 
the first 5 years, and in the case of an 
extension, $1.25 total per acre or frac- 
tion thereof for the 5-year extension. 

This differential in leasing rentals re- 
flects Congressional action, during the 
past 38 years, following a policy of apply- 
ing more liberal provisions for Alaska, in 
order to encourage mineral development 
in the Territory. An example of this is 
found in section 27 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act, as amended—30 United States 
Code, section 184—-which permits a per- 
son, corporation, or association to hold 
oil and gas leases in Alaska which total 
100,000 acres in the aggregate, while the 
limit in any one State is set at 46,080 
acres. 

Another example is found in section 22 
of the Mineral Leasing Act—41st United 
States Statutes at Large, page 446; title 
30, United States Code, section 251— 
which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to waive certain rentals and 
royalties upon certain oil and gas leases 
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in Alaska, for “the purpose of encour- 
aging the production of petroleum prod- 
ucts in Alaska.” 

This administration, through the De- 
partment of the Interior, gave strong 
support to the act of July 10, 1957—71st 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
282, Public Law 85-88—which amended 
section 35 of the Mineral Leasing act— 
title 30, United States Code, section 
191—to grant to the Territory of Alaska 
90 percent of the revenues coming to the 
United States from mineral leasing in 
Alaska instead of the 3742 percent pre- 
viously granted. 

We are told that it was in accordance 
with this policy—and section 22 was 
left undisturbed when Congress in 1946 
amended the 1920 act extensively— 
that the Department of the Interior on 
November 29, 1950, issued Bureau of 
Land Management Circular 1773—vol- 
ume 15, Federal Register, page 8584— 
which first established a rental of a lesser 
amount for Alaska. These same regula- 
tions made provisions for discovery 
royalty incentive provisions in Alaska, 
providing for a 5 percent royalty for 
wells on a single structure where discov- 
ery had been made, with similar pro- 
visions appliable to discovery within an 
approved unitized area, as against the 
normal 1242 percent production royalty 
minimum. 

These then were the incentive pro- 
visions especially applicable to Alaska, 
until last year looking for her first “wet 
well” in modern times, and outside estab- 
lished Federal Petroleum Reserves. 

On July 23, 1957, oil was discovered on 
the Kenai Peninsula, lying just south- 
west of Alaska’s largest city of Anchor- 
age. Therush began. On June 30, 1957, 
the Bureau of Land Management had 
under lease, or subject to pending appli- 
cation, 642 million acres. By April 25 
of this year—less than 10 months later— 
this total had soared to nearly 40 million 
acres, a figure that represents well over 
half the total acreage now under lease 
in the entire continental United States, 
including the rich outer Continental 
Shelf. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton, after consultation with Members 
of Congress, spokesmen for the Territory 
of Alaska, fish and wildlife experts, and 
dozens of representatives of private con- 
servation organizations in the United 
States, has in the past 12 months taken 
administrative action which goes a long 
way toward unlocking Alaska mineral 
and mineral -leasing resources, at the 
same time protecting vital fish and wild- 
life resources, wilderness and recreation 
resources, and the United States largest 
single petroleum reserve, Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 4, above the Arctic 
Circle. 

Secretary Seaton took these steps: is- 
sued a public land order looking to the 
opening of some 20 million acres of lands 
in northern Alaska, in the so-called 
PLO 82 area to orderly oil, gas, and min- 
ing development; put into effect provi- 
sions establishing a buffer zone around 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4; withdrew 
temporarily some 9 million acres of 
lands along the Canada-Alaska border 
as the proposed Arctic Wildlife Range, 
5 million of these acres from the PLO 
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82 area; rewrote and put into effect after 
many months of study new oil and gas 
leasing regulations governing Federal 
lands administered for fish and wildlife 
values, regulations which have been ap- 
plauded by conservationists throughout 
the United States as guaranteeing full 
protection of these values, and at the 
same time permitting rigidly controlled 
oil and gas development on portions of 
lands—such as at Kenai—consistent 
with the basic purposes for which these 
lands were set aside. 

Since May 2, 1958, the Department 
of the Interior has suspended issuance 
of all oil and gas leases in Alaska, at 
the formal request of members of the 
Senate Interior Committtee, and pend- 
ing a decision on legislative proposals 
involving oil and gas rentals and royal- 
ties in Alaska. 

H. R. 8054 has been amended in the 
Senate to require that annual noncom- 
petitive lease rentals for lands in Alaska 
and the royalty payments from produc- 
tion of oil or gas sold or removed from 
such lands shall be identical with those 
prescribed for such leases covering sim- 
ilar lands in the States, except that 
leases which may issue pursuant to ap- 
plications or offers to lease such lands, 
if filed prior to and pending on May 3, 
1958, shall require the payment of a 25- 
cent first year rental. The exception 
made for first-year rental terms in 
leases issued in response to offers or ap- 
plications filed prior to and pending on 
May 3, 1958, does not operate with re- 
spect to royalty provisions to be re- 
quired in such leases. 

In this connection, I should like to 
commend Secretary Seaton for his re- 
peated urging that if the Congress 
enacts legislation affecting lease rentals 
in Alaska it protect the equities of the 
thousands of individuals who had filed 
during the past several months, but 
whose applications had not been proc- 
essed as of the date of suspension. The 
personal pleas of the Secretary, based 
on his observations during a trip to 
Alaska, and the response of Members of 
the other body to those pleas, resulted 
in establishing the effective date of the 
increased rentals as May 3. By this ac- 
tion, Secretary Seaton has again shown 
his intense personal interest in doing 
the right thing, his willingness to fight 
for his beliefs, and—perhaps most im- 
portant—to listen to the people of 
Alaska, and to the people of the other 
areas under the jurisdiction of his De- 
partment, when they speak. 

The inclusion of a cutoff date in the 
legislation means, simply, this: Those 
who filed applications and had them 
pending prior to that date, will pay the 
rental of 25 cents per acre operative 
prior to suspension of leasing; those who 
file thereafter will pay 50 cents for the 
first year rental. This is doing equity, 
and doing the honorable thing, as befits 
a government in dealing with its citizens. 

I should like to close with one word of 
caution: one oil well does not make a 
strike in Alaska, or any place else, It is 
my hope that the Department of the 
Interior will promptly advise me and 
other Members of Congress if it appears 
we have gone too far too fast in knock- 
ing out of the Federal statutes the spe- 
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cial incentives put there to encourage oil 
and gas development in Alaska. Pro- 
duction royalty incentives do have a real 
place in oil and gas conservation, just as 
discovery royalty incentives have a place 
in attracting earliest possible develop- 
ment. Development costs in Alaska, 
particularly in the north country, are 
substantially higher than those prevail- 
ing in most areas in the States. I have 
noted that the experts from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in their presenta- 
tions, emphasized this point in urging a 
careful look at removal of all incentives 
at this time. 

With the reservation that I have 
noted, the pending bill, as amended by 
the Senate, deserves speedy approval by 
the House so that Alaska can proceed to 
development of her resources, to benefit 
Alaska’s economy, and to strengthen the 
economy and security of the United 
States as a whole. 


STATUE OF CHARLES MARION 
RUSSELL 


Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 80, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the statue of 
Charles Marion Russell, presented by the 
State of Montana, to be placed in the Stat- 
uary Hall collection, is accepted in the 
mame of the United States, and that the 
thanks of the Congress be tendered said 
State for the contribution of the statue of 
one of its most gifted and colorful citizens, 
noted for his artistic skill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of Montana. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I note there are 
two resolutions. I assume the gentle- 
man intends to call up both of them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. One is 
accepting the statue, and the other is 
placing it in the gallery. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This means that 
the State of Montana has never taken 
advantage of the opportunity to place 
these statues in Statuary Hall? This 
conforms with the rules that each State 
may have 2 statues of 2 distinguished 
citizens in the Capitol? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
understanding. 
thing. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. One provides for ac- 
cepting of the statue, and the other pro- 
vides for ceremonies in connection with 
the placing in the Statuary Hall? 

rs JONES of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 
ae: motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 81 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the State of 
Montana is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Charles Marion Russell, of 
Montana, and to hold ceremonies in the 
rotunda on said occasion; and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol is hereby authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements therefor. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


resolution 


COMPILATION AND PRINTING OF 
REVISED EDITION OF BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL DIRECTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CONGRESS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 344). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
compiled and printed, with illustrations as 
a House document, in such style and form 
as may be directed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, a revised edition of the Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Con- 
gress up to and including the 86th Congress 
(1774-1960); and that 6,500 additional 
copies shall be printed, of which 4,400 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, 1,600 copies for the use of 
the Senate, and 500 copies for the use of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr.LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I was going to 
ask the gentleman from Texas if he 
would care to explain the provisions of 
this resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. I shall be happy to 
respond to the request of my friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 
This is a practice which has prevailed 
throughout the history of the House of 
Representatives. A biographical sketch 
of Congress is reprinted from 7 to 10 
years. I believe I am correct. The rec- 
ords of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
of which the gentleman is a member, will 
of course be available. I think the last 
printing was in 1948. I am sure it was 
either 1947 or 1948. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. There was no op- 
position to the resolution in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BURLESON. There has not been 
consideration in the House Administra- 
tion Committee. This is from the Joint 
Committee on Printing which has juris- 
diction over the particular matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

_The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. DEROUNIAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Small Business Administration, estab- 
lished in 1953 by the present administra- 
tion, is doing an admirable job in 
benefiting many citizens of this country. 
Because I am proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, I was tremendously pleased to 
receive a letter from my constituent, Mr. 
Milton S. Taffet, of the Taffet Radio & 
Television Co., which I should like to 
insert in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tarrer RADIO & TELEVISION Co., 
Woodside, N. Y., June 19, 1958. 
Congressman S. B. DEROUNIAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May I take this opportunity to 
intrude upon your very busy schedule and 
call to your attention the tremendous as- 
sistance that our company has received from 
an agency under your jurisdiction. 

Our company, a small business in the true 
sense of the word, has been fabricating 
equipment for a number of years for various 
Government agencies including the United 
States Army Signal Supply Agency (Signal 
Corps), the United States Air Force, the 
United States Navy, and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. We enclose, purely on 
an informational basis, a copy of our facili- 
ties list, and a copy of a list of the contracts 
which we have satisfactorily completed for 
these various agencies. 

Approximately 244 years ago, our company 
suffered a series of setbacks—we had a fire 
in one of our plants which not only cost us 
considerable financial loss, but also caused a 
number of months of production delays in 
our shipments. Although we managed to 
keep our contracts within contractual deliv- 
ery schedules, we lost much efficiency, and as 
a result our financial picture suffered greatly. 
The above unfortunate incidents forced us 
into serious financial difficulties. As a re- 
sult, recently, when we bid on any sizable 
contracts for various Government agencies, 
we were turned down on purely financial 
considerations, in spite of our excellent per- 
formance record. However, due to the fore- 
sight of Congress in setting up the Small 
Business Administration to handle just such 
cases as ours, we were able to continue to 
receive a number of sizable awards. We 
have just recently been awarded a con- 
tract as a result of a certificate of compe- 
tence No. COC-II-297. 

I am happy to report that our financial 
picture is gradually improving to the point 
where shortly we will not require the help 
of the Small Business Administration in 
these matters. 

Since the Small Business Administration 
‘was set up by Congress, we would like to ex- 
press our deepest appreciation for the help 
of the Small Business Administration, and to 
you as a Representative of Congress. 

We know that often people do not hesitate 
to write letters of complaint about the 
various agencies under your control, and for 
this reason we feel that it is only fair to 
write and let you know how helpful this 
agency has been. Would you, on our behalf, 
express our thanks to the Small Business 
Administration, and in particular to the 
New York office which services our area, 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON S, TAarrer. 
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STATE'S WHEATGROWERS FAVOR 
QUOTAS FOR 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, our Penn- 
Sylvania farmers have steadily main- 
tained that their position on the agri- 
cultural adjustment legislation has al- 
ways been one of no controls. Last 
week, when the voting was taken on this 
wheat marketing quotas situation, the 
Lebanon County farmers voted “no” and 
only 40 farmers out of the 267 went to 
the polls. 

Iam sure that the reading of this short 
article from the Lebanon Daily News will 
show this to the other Members of Con- 
gress who may be for or against this 
problem: 


STATE'S WHEATGROWERS FAVOR QUOTAS FOR 
1959—LEeBANON COUNTY FARMERS, IN LIGHT 
BALLOT, Vore No on CONTROLS ISSUE 


Pennsylvania wheatgrowers turned in a 
surprising vote Friday in favor of wheat 
marketing quotas in 1959. But less than 
10 percent of the eligible voters bothered to 
go to the polls. 

The margin was 436 to 427, representing 
913 ballots of a possible 10,000. 

COUNTY VOTES “NO” 

Lebanon County farmers voted “no” on 
the issue, as only 40 farmers out of an 
eligible 267 went to the polls. 

Of the voters, 31 were against and 9 were 
for the quotas, according to Clarence Hertz- 
ler, office manager of the county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee. 

Hertzler said, “They just don’t like con- 
trols in this area,” implying that this is the 
reason for the exceptionally light vote. “The 
outcome here was about the same as it was 
last year,” he added. 

The county committeeman said the paling 
was well publicized in advance, and 
sonal notices were sent to each of the eligible 
farmers. He interpreted their failure to 
vote as disapproval of the Government con- 
trol system. 

Polling places in the county were located 
in Lebanon, Jonestown, Campbelltown and 
Royerstown. 

Ray Conley, program specialist for the 
United States Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee, said 50 ballots were 
challenged statewide. 

Producers who expect to harvest more 
than 15 acres of wheat for harvest as grain 
were eligible to vote. 

The question of marketing quotas has 
been put to national wheatgrowers in five 
previous years and each time has been ap- 
proved overwhelmingly. A two-thirds ma- 
jority is required for the quotas to continue 
in effect. 

In each of the preceding referendums, 
Pennsylvania producers voted with the mi- 
nority against quotas. 

Pennsylvania’s quota for the 1959 crop 
will be 582,204 acres, compared to the allot- 
ment of 587,517 acres set for this year’s crop. 


NATIONAL VOTING 


WaSHINGTON.—Farmers voted Friday for 
the sixth straight year to keep a somewhat 
ineffective Federal clamp on wheat produc- 
tion. 

A referendum held in 38 commercial pro- 
ducing States resulted in 165,868 votes for 
controls on the 1959 wheat crop and 32,342 
votes against curbs. This was a majority 
of 83.7 percent, far more than the necessary 
two-thirds. 
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The outcome was no surprise to farm of- 
ficials and leaders even though the program 
has been under attack on the ground it has 
failed to prevent the accumulation of what 
may turn out this year to be the largest 
wheat surplus on record. 


THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
AND THE HONORABLE MARY M. 
NORTON 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, June 25 is the 20th anniversary 
of the signing of President Roosevelt of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, one of the 
greatest and most beneficient acts on the 
Federal statute books, and one which he, 
himself, described as the keystone of the 
labor policy of his administration. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Labor at that time was the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New. Jersey, Mrs. 
Mary Norton, who is still alive, thank 
heavens, and resides in Connecticut. 
That great and gentle woman as the 
chairman of the committee handled this 
legislation brilliantly on the floor. Al- 
though I did not have the honor of serv- 
ing with her in Congress, I have followed 
her career closely, and even though she 
retired from the House some years ago, 
she has always maintained her interest 
in progressive and liberal legislation. 
She is still the great humanitarian, and 
her name is enshrined in the hearts of 
all working men and women of the coun- 
try. Her name is synonymous with all 
that is best in labor legislation. 

Another great Democrat and beloved 
leader, Vice President Barkley, handled 


the bill on the Senate floor. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
am pleased to yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
my friend has taken the fioor to refresh 
the minds of the Members here that this 
is the 20th anniversary of the passage of 
such a humane and progressive piece of 
legislation, which has proven to be of 
importance to countless millions of 
Americans. I remember well my dear 
friend, Mrs. Norton of New Jersey, who 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Labor. She was one of the outstanding 
Members of this House. No greater 
Member ever served in the Congress of 
the United States than Mrs. Norton. 

Those of us who know Mary Norton 
and served with her remember her fight- 
ing spirit and her dynamic outlook on 
life. Mrs. McCormack and I have a 
chat with her occasionally over the tele- 
phone. Mrs. Norton is just as much 
interested today in progressive legisla- 
tion as she was when a Member of this 
body years ago. 

Many millions of Americans, the un- 
derprivileged, the underpaid, the ex- 
ploited, the weak side, so to speak, who 
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have benefited from this legislation can 
well remember in their minds, and 
thoughts, and prayers this great lady, 
this outstanding Member, Mary Norton. 

There are many in the House today 
who served with Mary Norton and who 
remember her fighting heart and great 
leadership. I can remember the bill, be- 
cause I presided over the Committee of 
the Whole. The first bill was debated for 
8 or 10 days, as I remember. It was 
amended to death. Those of us who 
favored the bill voted to recommit it be- 
cause that was a bill which was entirely 
different from the one reported out of 
the committee. Under the leadership of 
Mary Norton later in that session she 
reported out another bill which became 
law. From time to time throughout the 
succeeding years the Congress of the 
United States has improved the law. The 
people of America, and particularly those 
who have benefited, are forever in- 
debted to Mary Norton for her sterling 
and her courageous leadership. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following: 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 25.—Extension of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of 
workers now excluded from its protection 
was called for by leading figures in the 
labor field, in a radio broadcast commem- 
orating the law's 20th anniversary. 

Participants in the broadcast Wednesday, 
June 25, included: Miss Frances Perkins, 
who was Secretary of Labor when the law 
was enacted; the present Secretary of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell; and George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 

Moderator of the program, carried by the 
American Broadcasting network, and by 
Washington, D. C., station WTOP, was Dean 
Sayre, Jr., of the Washington Cathedral, 
in the Nation's Capital. 

Dean Sayre is the chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, of the National Consumers League, 
which arranged the commemorative broad- 
cast. The league is a 60-year-old organiza- 
tion of consumers who seek to improve the 
conditions under which the things they buy 
and use are produced. 

Miss Perkins, recalling conditions at the 
time the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed, spoke of finding workers paid as 
little as 5 cents an hour in pecan packing 
and 11 cents an hour in granite cutting. 
Looking ahead, she urged that the law be 
“put upon the basis of not only a living 
wage, but a progressive wage,” and she noted 
the loopholes in the law. . 

Secretary Mitchell called for extending the 
law’s coverage to an additional 244 million 
workers. Mr. Meany noted that 20 million 
workers are unprotected and pleaded for a 
lift for “the fellow at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder.” 

Pointing out that workers who are paid 
substandard wages must have their income 
supplemented out of taxes and other sources, 
Dean Sayre asked whether this was a sub- 
sidy to the low-paid workers, to the low- 
paying employers, or to the consumers, 
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people who use things and care about how 
they are produced. 

The next voice you hear will be that of 
the chairman of the citizens committee, the 
Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of the 
Washington Cathedral, in Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sayre. 

Dean Francis Sayre. Most married men 
will agree that their wives like to be taken 
out to eat once in a while, and to have 
someone else do the cooking, serving, and 
dishwashing. 

But did you ever stop to think about the 
people who do all this work, behind the 
scenes? 

When you ladies shop at the food store, 
do you ever think about how much the 
grocery clerks are paid? How much the de- 
partment store clerks earn for supporting 
themselves and their families? 

Or perhaps you who are listening to me 
are one of the people I'm talking about, one 
of the workers themselves, one of the low- 
paid millions in this country of ours who 
is outside the protection of the wage-hour 
law. Or one of those who are trying to make 
ends meet on pay at or near the inadequate 
$1.00 an hour minimum that is all that 
our wage law requires. 

If so, then you'll be interested that today, 
June 25, marks the 20th anniversary of the 
day President Franklin D, Roosevelt signed 
into law the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938—known as the Wage-Hour Law or the 
Federal Minimum Wage Law. 

It was a law to help people. It was a 
great effort to do away with a disgraceful 
form of unfair competition practiced by 
some employers—who cut prices by taking 
it out of the hides of their employees 
through low wages. 

The law was an effort to increase buying 
power, and in the middle of the great de- 
pression this was important. Back in those 
mid-depression days, before the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law was passed, 1 out of every 
3 families in our country had a yearly in- 
come averaging only $471. These were the 
poorest third of the Nation. 

The lower-paid, low-income families had 
no law then to protect them. They needed 
one. There was a hard struggle to get pro- 
tective legislation, and this struggle was 
spearheaded by the National Consumers 
League. 

At that time the Secretary of Labor was 
Miss Frances Perkins, one of the great fight- 
ers for human justice for working people in 
our country. Today we are fortunate in 
having Miss Perkins to recall those days to 
us. Here is Miss Perkins. 

Miss Frances PERKINS. Thank you, Dean 
Sayre. I remember as though it were yes- 
terday, instead of 20 years ago, the occasion 
on which President Roosevelt signed the 
Wage-Hour bill, as we then called it—now 
more properly known as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Fair standards was a phrase 
borrowed from the NRA, previously our hope 
for an improvement in the economy of the 
country. The Blue Eagle, it was called— 
you remember, popularly. 

When fair practices were thought to be 
the answer to the economic ills of the United 
States—and there were many economic ills— 
and unfair competition between industries 
in different States, in the matter of hours 
and of low wages—were among the most 
obvious and pressing. 

Some States had laws in 1935 and 1938 for 
an 8-hour day. Others did not have. And 
a few of the States had minimum wage laws, 
which fixed a wage below which women in 
the sweated trades could not be paid. Most 
States had no such laws. And the result of 
no regulation, was competition in hours and 
wages. The need for a Federal regulation 
was clear. 

We had found granite cutters in Georgia 
getting a wage of 11 cents an hour and hours 
of labor up to 12, when they had work, which 
often they did not. - 
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We found men, women and children in 
‘Texas and in Louisiana, working in the pecan 
shelling and packing industry at 5 cents an 
hour. That made 60 cents a day to live on. 

Even the customarily well-paid industries, 
such as ladies garment workers, we found 
pay envelopes in 1934 and 1935, which rep- 
resented the earnings of $3.50 and $3.80 for 
a week’s work. 

And the well established textile industry— 
wages were as low as $8 and $10 a week, and 
no limit on hours. 

These were tragic to the people who worked 
in those trades, but also they were ruinous 
to the economy of the country. 

Workers so paid could not buy back for 
themselves the production of other indus- 
tries—and everything lagged behind eco- 
nomically, 

I remember the energy and skill of Mary 
Norton, then chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the House and of Alben Barkley, 
then the majority leader in the Senate, who 
did such excellent work, such quick-witted 
work to bring this bill to a vote on the floor, 

The correction made by this bill was enor- 
mous—of enormous importance, because in 
the words of the President, they put a floor 
under wages and a ceiling over hours in the 
United States. But it began small, it pro- 
vided for a basic wage. 

Second, it provided a minimum wage for 
all industry, passed by the Congress, of 25 
cents an hour. That seems very little now, 
but it was a great improvement and very 
much needed. 

The bill provided also for boosts in the 
wage over 4 years, from 25 cents an hour to 
30, to 35, to 40 cents an hour. And it was 
thought, in this way, that we would catch 
up with the proper minimum wage. 

The result, after 2 years, was that Con- 
gress changed the minimum to 40 cents an 
hour and as you know, it has since been 
raised to 75 cents an hour—to $1 an hour. 
These are some of the gains that have been 
made by this great act. 

There are still some loopholes in the act 
and some anomalies—and the committee 
for the improvement of the act under whose 
auspices this broadcast is made, now hopes 
to see these anomalies corrected and to see 
the Wage-Hour Act put upon the basis of 
not only a living wage, but a progressive 


Because, as we know, the minimum wage 
which is fixed by this law, acts only as a 
minimum—below which wages may not 
fall—and collective bargaining for a higher 
wage begins at this level. 

Dean Sayre. Yes; the correction made by 
this law was enormous, Miss Perkins. It 
did help. 

But, because of the great opposition the 
bill faced, whole industries and many occu- 
pations that could have been covered, were 
left unregulated by its provisions. Later, in 
1949, it even happened that some groups of 
workers were taken out from under the 
law's protection. 

Now, in 1958, if this Federal law were 
extended, 20 million more workers might be 
covered. But even then there would re- 
main other workers that ought to be cov- 
ered by effective legislation in the States. 

Moreover the $1 an hour minimum now 
in the Federal law is a mighty low figure. 
If the family breadwinner is paid $1 an 
hour, that’s only $2,000 a year for the whole 
family. 

We are talking now about today, 1958. We 
are talking about the richest Nation in the 
world, with the longest tailfins on our cars, 
and the greatest material resources in the 
world. But look behind the facade, look 
behind our more comfortable families, and 
what do we find, today? 

One out of every three family units last 
year had incomes of less than $4,000. Yet 
$4,500 is the minimum budget, as most peo- 
ple agree. 
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One out of every seven households last 
year had incomes of less than $2,000. 

These people cannot buy all their needs. 
They must be helped out, in such things 
as housing, health-care, school lunches, re- 
lief, food. Or they must take charity. Or 
they must go into debt. Or they must do 
without. 

But who is being subsidized? Is it the 
low-paid worker—or is it the low-paying 
employer? 

Two great Supreme Court Justices have 
answered this question. 

Justice Harlan F. Stone was one: “A wage 
insufficient to support the worker does not 
visit its consequences upon him alone * * * 
it may affect profoundly the entire economic 
structure of society and, in any case * * * 
it casts on every taxpayer and on Govern- 
ment itself, the burden of solving the prob- 
lems of poverty, subsistence, health and 
morais of large numbers in the community. 
Because of their nature and extent, these 
are public problems.” 

Dean Sarre. And Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes wrote: “What these workers 
lose in wages the taxpayers are called upon 
to pay. The bare cost of living must be met. 
The community is not bound to provide 
what is in effect a subsidy for unconscion- 
able employers.” 

A subsidy for unconscionable employers. 

Or, perhaps a subsidy for consumers when 
we buy and do not inquire as to how the 
workers who produced the goods were paid. 

We sweeten our food with sugar, and do 
not spoil the taste by thinking of the 50-to- 
60 cent an hour workers in Louisiana sugar 
production. 

We send soiled clothes to be cleaned, and 
do not see the stains in the lives of laundry 
and dry-cleaning workers paid as low as 52 
cents an hour in Asheville, N. C. One Ashe- 
ville laundry worker I know of supports 
herself and 2 children on 52 cents an hour. 
Her feet touch the ground through the holes 
in her shoes. 

A Springfield, Mo., dishwasher in a hotel, 
who is paid 56 cents an hour, supports his 
wife and 2 granddaughters. His wife says 
the family does not eat as well as it should. 
She does not expect meat every day—just 
once in a while. 

Here’s the story as Melvyn Douglas, well- 
known star of stage and screen, sees it: 

MELVYN Dovuatas. Five United States Sen- 
ators sat hushed and moved as they listened 
to the quiet testimony of a shirt worker 
from South Carolina. Mrs. Rosalie Watkins 
had come many miles to ask support for a 
higher minimum wage. 

Mrs. ROSALIE WATKINS. You can’t make a 
living on 75 cents an hour, or 90 cents. The 
present law is real hard on people. 

It’s the children. They're the ones who 
suffer. If we had a higher minimum, there 
wouldn't be so many sick children and clinic 
cases. It would help people help them- 
selves—instead of the Government or charity 
helping them. 

Dean Sarre. It’s the children who suffer. 
And the public must pay. Mrs. Watkins’ 
story was tape-recorded in 1955, but the 
other stories I have told were learned in 
interviews last year. 

Have we stopped to think what it means 
to the community, the storekeepers, the 
businessmen with unsold merchandise, the 
farmers who produce food people could con- 
sume but cannot afford to buy? 

Have we fully realized it means people 
living in substandard housing, eating sub- 
standard food, wearing substandard clothing, 
doing without needed medical and dental 
care? 

Is this the way to develop fully our great- 
est resource, our people? Can we afford to 
have children staying home from school— 
in this space-atomic age—because they are 
ill-fed and become sick, or because they 
don’t have the necessary clothes because 
of family poverty? 
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The years-long crusade of the National 
Consumers League and others has paid off 
in the past 20 years to some degree. Let 
us ask the present Secretary of Labor, James 
P. Mitchell, about the progress to date, 

Secretary Mitchell, what progress have 
we made? 

Secretary JAMES P, MITCHELL, In the 20 
years that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
has been in existence, it has proved itself 
as a basic instrument with which to ad- 
vance the welfare of all of our citizens. 
Millions of workers have benefited since 
1938 from its application. 

This direct increase of the ability of the 
wage earner to participate in a greater ex- 
tent in the benefits of our economy is only 
& part of the influence of the act and the 
infiuence it has had on our standard of 
living. 

In a much broader sense, the provisions of 
the act direct our imaginations toward maxi- 
mum boundaries. Toward those broader 
maximums of economic well being and our 
society is asked always by its members to 
achieve them. 

The 40-hour work week and the $1 mini- 
mum wage, time and one-half for overtime— 
all of these normal, accepted standards 
taken so much for granted by our citizens 
are, when compared to standards in the 
greater part of the world, astonishingly 
forward and progressive. They spell out for 
us in concrete terms the meaning of the 
better and richer life so many of the world’s 
people seek, and which we in America here 
continue to enjoy. 

Yet we must be vigilant that they will 
always reflect the capabilities of our society 
and the economy it has created. We must 
make certain that the proportion and ex- 
tent of fairness remains constant with our 
development. For example, right now, some 
2% million employees of various firms who 
could fairly be covered by this act and 
who could benefit from its protections, but 
who do not now have it. And I have 
testified before Congress on numerous occa- 
sions, asking the Congress to extend the 
coverage to these 244 million employees, 

Just as our entire society has a concern 
to see to it that the act enlarges with the 
times, so we in the Department of Labor 
who administer it have an obligation to see 
that it is fully effective and we try to make 
it fully effective. 

At present, more than 24 million men 
and women in 900,000 establishments enjoy 
the protection of the act. 

I can say that the Department’s efforts to 
enforce the Fair Labor Standards Act are 
improving all the time, I believe that we 
are now more efficient and productive than 
at any time in the past. I fully expect that 
in coming years—with a wider and con- 
stantly improving act, that this rate of 
progress will continue to be displayed, 

To all of the countless, dedicated men and 
women—both within Government and out— 
who have created and supported the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from its inception to 
the present, the workers of the Nation owe a 
debt of thanks. Social progress is possible 
only when two things are present—general 
agreement on the aims and purposes of our 
way of life, and a number of people willing 
to expend the time and devotion to translate 
those principles into abiding realities for 
themselves and the generations that will 
benefit from their efforts. We in the United 
States have been blessed with both. On an 
anniversary such as this one, it is well to 
remember that a better future is possible 
only if there is a present that works for it. 

Dean Sayre. Thank you, Secretary Mitch- 
ell. A better future is possible. That is our 
task. 

We need to continue to help make social 
progress. We cannot afford, in these reces- 
sion days, to have consumer goods piling up 
because 1 out of 7 families has less than 
$2,000 income, and 1 out of 3 has less than 
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$4,000. We know that, in dozens of ways 
we pay—we all pay—far too heavily for be- 
low-standard wages, 

A great spokesman for the organized wage 
earners of this Nation, the union men and 
women who now earn more than $1 an hour 
but care about those who don’t, is George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. Mr. 
Meany, what does the AFL-CIO have to say 
about the situation on this anniversary? 

Mr. Gzorcz Meany. Twenty years ago, to- 
day, Franklin Delano Roosevelt signed into 
law a major social welfare measure—the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

To improve the general welfare, the United 
States thus made it illegal to pay a worker 
in interstate commerce less than 25 cents an 
hour, or to work him more than 44 hours 
without overtime pay. 

It is a sad commentary on the economic 
morals of American industry that it was 
necessary to enact into law in the first place 
such bedrock economic justice. It is an 
even sadder commentary on today’s eco- 
nomic morals to note that the regular re- 
ports of the Department of Labor reveal 
firms today violating the minimum wage law. 

In 1938, the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
extremely controversial, extremely partisan. 
The employer groups of that day fought 
vigorously against enactment of this fioor 
under wages and ceiling over hours. They 
contended that adoption of the law would 
bankrupt American industry—a prediction 
which, of course, has not come true. 

Today much of the vocal political opposi- 
tion to the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
disappeared. It is now a permanent part 
of the American economic life and bears the 
seal of approval of both great political 


But, while the opposition is less vocal, it 
is nonetheless vigorous and continuing. 
Perhaps because the opposition no longer 
screams, it has become more effective. For 
today’s version of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act does not, in justice and in fact, achieve 
fair labor standards. 

Today, the minimum wage is $1 an hour. 
Today the maximum work week, without 
payment of overtime, is 40 hours. But to- 
day 20 million workers in our land are denied 
the protection of this act, as a direct result 
of legislative erosion—the granting of ex- 
emptions for a group here and an industry 
there. 

Twenty million workers in this land thus 
have no protection. They can be, and many 
are being paid less than $40 a week. And 
even by the conservative estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics this is far less 
than the amount necessary to achieve mini- 
mum standards of decency. 

We in the American labor movement can- 
not allow this twentieth anniversary of the 
enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to pass without both protesting existing con- 
ditions and pleading with the Congress of 
the United States to improve the lot of the 
forgotten men and women of 1958—those 
condemned to substandard wages. 

These workers, ignored by the law, are 
also, almost without exception, workers who 
‘do not belong to a trade union. 

Let me make it clear that we are not 
asking the Congress to enact a pay raise for 
union members. The wage standards of 
unions, on the most part, are considerably 
above those set by this law. 

We are pleading the cause of the unor- 
ganized worker. 

To put it bluntly, these men and women 
are being exploited. Their wages are set 
at the lowest possible level to which their 
employers can force them, In our judg- 
ment they are entitled, by every test of 
hhumanitarianism and justice, to the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This anniversary of the enactment of the 
most basic social welfare measure of our 
times should, we believe, be an occasion 
upon which the people of America rededi- 
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cate themselves to the principles of this 
law and seek the achievement of an up-to- 
date, 1958-style Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Economic justice and sound common sense 
call for the changes and improvements we 
advocate. 

The test, it seems to us, is simple: 

Is America willing to see that the fellow 
at the bottom of the economic ladder is 
given a lift? 

We in the American labor movement em- 
phatically answer, “Yes.” 

And on this anniversary we pledge our- 
selves to continue the fight to achieve this 
elementary justice. 

Dean Sarre. Yes, Mr. Meany; let's get on 
with the fight. Let us see to it that more 
and more workers receive minimum wage 
protection at a pay rate sufficient to keep 
their familles in dignity and respect. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 

We know that America needs to develop 
its every human resource to the highest 
level possible. 

We have a great work to do. The Na- 
tional Consumers League invites you to join 
with us in trying to extend fair labor stand- 
ards to workers everywhere. If you care 
to send us your views and to help in this 
work, write to Consumers League, box 9355, 
Washington, D. C. 

And thank you for helping us celebrate 
this 20th anniversary of the signing of the 
Federal minimum wage law. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard Dean 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of the Washington 
Cathedral, in Washington, D. C., chairman 
of the Citizens Committee on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

For more information, write to Citizens 
Committee, box 9355, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION IS A STATE, LOCAL, AND 
NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MouLpER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of America understand and we can 
justify the major part of our expendi- 
ture of thirty-eight billion dollars to 
forty billion dollars each year on military 
programs, including sputniks, rockets, 
guided missiles, and other worthy Fed- 
eral programs. But the people do not 
understand why their Federal Govern- 
ment continues to neglect the vital and 
extremely important responsibility of 
assistance to education. 

We must recognize and appreciate the 
limitations of local tax revenues. It is 
unrealistic to assume and expect State 
and local sources of revenue to be suffi- 
cient to provide the educational facilities 
so vital to our national security and 
future of the United States. 

The need for expansion and improve- 
ment of our educational facilities de- 
mands the breadth, strength, and flex- 
ibility of a financial structure that only 
the Federal Government can provide. 
The benefits from education transcend 
all State and local lines. It is a national 
problem and the Federal Government 
must share in the financial responsibility. 
If we are to prevail as a free and prosper- 
ous nation, we must become as interested 
in launching educated men and women 
as we are in launching satellites. 
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Mr. Speaker, the most critical problem 
is the shortage of teachers, c 3 
and the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries. 
Great education comes from dedicated 
teachers and dedicated teachers are en- 
titled to salaries commensurate with the 
importance of their position as teachers. 

To our loyal teachers we owe so much. 
For generations we have confidently 
placed our children and the future of 
America in their hands. The teachers of 
America, who are so grossly underpaid, 
are the quiet and unpublicized force 
molding and guiding the destiny of our 
country and the Free World. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported and 
voted for all Federal aid to education 
bills presented in Congress. I shall do 
so at this session of Congress. The 
Federal Government can no longer af- 
ford to neglect the necessity of providing 
financial assistance to our schools, 


EXTEND SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, QUIE, Mr. Speaker, today I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 637 which 
is designed to extend the life of one of 
our most valuable agricultural programs, 
the school milk program. 

Under the terms of this resolution, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized to expend, until September 30, 
1958, Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds for the purpose of increasing the 
consumption of fluid milk by children 
in nonprofit schools of high school grade 
and under; and in nonprofit nursery 
schools, child care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps and smiliar non- 
profit institutions devoted to the care 
and training of children as outlined in 
section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 as amended. 

This resolution which would extend 
the school milk program for 90 days is 
vitally important. 

The need for this joint resolution is 
clear. 

The school milk program is due to ex- 
pire on June 30 unless prompt action is 
taken by this Congress, 

The other body has voted to extend 
the life of the program. But unfortu- 
nately in the House Agriculture com- 
mittee, the school milk program was in- 
corporated into the omnibus farm bill 
which will take much time in overall con- 
sideration by Congress. 

This decision by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee makes necessary a special resolu- 
tion to extend the life of the school milk 
program. 

Once again, I state that the school- 
milk program must be extended by 
means of a resolution or the program 
will cease to function. 

Already the Agriculture Department 
has notified its field offices that all pay- 
ments must be stopped after June 30 
unless Congress acts. 

Because the program has important 
meaning to some 2,000 childrens camps, 
to 900 child care institutions, to many 
summer schools—and to more than 1 
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million children the Nation over—this 
program should be given an lith hour 
reprieve, which is what this resolution 
would do. 

Mr. Speaker, judging from past ex- 
perience with delay on agricultural leg- 
islation, I think it would be wise to give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to extend the school milk program for 
90 days. 

I hope the Congress will see fit to save 
the life of this essential agricultural pro- 
gram which has such great implications 
for our children by providing them with 
nourishing, wholesome milk. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE MU- 
TUAL SECURITY ACT EXTENSION 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time, with the passage of the 
Mutual Security Extension Act, I should 
like to make a few observations about a 
section of this measure dealing with the 
expenditure of United States-owned for- 
eign currencies, commonly called coun- 
terpart funds. 

Everybody in this House—and in the 
other body—has been aware of repeated 
reports of the waste of these taxpayer- 
owned funds by Congressional commit- 
tees and Congressional employees. In 
most cases, I am convinced, these re- 
ports have been exaggerated. We have, 
however, been defenseless against these 
damaging rumors because we have kept 
individual expenditures of these foreign 
revenues under a blanket of secrecy. 

Both Houses of Congress this year 
voted to lift this secrecy and make the 
expenditure of counterpart funds by in- 
dividual Members of Congress subject to 
essentially the same reporting require- 
ments as the expenditure of other in- 
vestigative funds. 

My amendment as adopted by the 
House and sent to the Senate would have 
subjected those spending counterpart 
funds to all the reporting require- 
ments—and limitations—that now are 
imposed upon Members spending regu- 
larly appropriated travel funds. These 
limitations include, among other things, 
a strict prohibition upon the expenditure 
of public funds for entertainment pur- 
poses. 

My amendment was rewritten in the 
Senate. However, its major feature was 
retained. The amendment as approved 
on the floor of the Senate required that 
Members of Congress who spend coun- 
terpart funds must report the amount 
and purpose of those expenditures. It 
further required that these individual 
reports be published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. ‘This provision was ap- 
proved without objection by the entire 
membership of the other body. 

It is true that the House-Senate con- 
ference committee watered down the 
wording of both my amendment as 
adopted by the House and the wording 
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as approved by the Senate. As the 
amendment now stands, individual 
Members of Congress must make de- 
tailed reports of the expenditure of 
counterpart funds to the chairmen of 
their respective committees. The chair- 
men, in turn, are required to report the 
total of these itemized expenditures and 
these totals must be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In reviewing the legislative history of 
the adoption of these amendments one 
thing is apparent. Both the House and 
the Senate voted to make available to 
the public the amount of counterpart 
funds spent by individual Members of 
Congress, This statement is amply sup- 
ported by remarks that were made by 
Members on the floor as these amend- 
ments were adopted. The fact that the 
amendment as modified by the House- 
Senate conference committee does not 
require the publication of individual 
itemized expenses does not change the 
situation in the slightest. Both Houses 
of Congress approved amendments re- 
quiring the itemization of these expendi- 
tures by individuals. Both amendments 
provided that these itemizations should 
be available to the public. The fact that 
the conference committee has no spe- 
cifically spelled this requirement out in 
its modification cannot change the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

We adopted this measure as a protec- 
tion for us all. We all have been dam- 
aged by reports of improper expenditure 
of these foreign currencies by nameless 
Members and nameless employees of 
Congress. 

In the future, I believe any member of 
the press should be entitled to receive a 
full disclosure—individual by individ- 
ual—of the expenditure of these funds. 
The record is clear that that is what 
both the House and Senate intended. 
Should it develop that any committee 
chairman of either House refuses to re- 
lease these individual reports—should 
this situation occur—I hope and trust 
that the action of the chairman in re- 
fusing this information is widely re- 
ported. If such an attempt is made to 
thwart the will of Congress, we and the 
public are entitled to know who is re- 
sponsible. 

I hope that the press which has so 
severely criticized us in the past will 
exercise the diligence necessary to give 
this amendment the effect for which it 
was adopted. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ROOSEVELT for 
1 week on account of official business of 
Committee on Small Business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ULLMAN for 10 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 10 minutes, tomorrow, 
June 26. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) in two instances. 

Mr. RoosEVELT (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT). 

Mr. Bennett of Florida and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1706. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to grant additional powers to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 26, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2062. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
transmitting reports on Army, Navy, and Air 
Force prime-contract awards to small and 
other business firms for work in the United 
States which were completed during the 
first 10 months of fiscal year 1958, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 268, 84th Congress; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2063. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to revise 
the Alaska game law and to provide for the 
protection of marine mammals on and off 
the coast of Alaska”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 581, 
Resolution authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the hearings on astronau- 
tics and space exploration; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1983). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 781. A bill to make 
the retirement benefits of the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948 available to certain 
persons who rendered active Federal serv- 
ice during the Korean conflict; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1984). Referred to the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 8775. A bill to 
amend section 709 of title 32, United States 
Code; with amendment (Rept. No. 1985). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 4675. A 
bill to provide that certain employees under 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner of pub- 
lic lands and those under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
Territory of Hawaii shall be subject to the 
civil service laws of the Territory of Hawaii; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1986). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 2630. An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment, and 
to provide certain services to the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America, and to per- 
mit use of certain lands of the Air Force 
Academy for use at the Girl Scout senior 
roundup encampment, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1987). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 8S. 1380. An act to au- 
thorize the imposition of civil penalties for 
violation of the security provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1995). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 572. Reso- 
lution authorizing additional expenses for 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1996). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 599. Reso- 
lution authorizing further funds for the 
operation of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities during the calendar year 1958; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 1997). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 601. Reso- 
lution authorizing amounts for the further 
expenses of the study and investigation un- 
der authority of House Resolution 56, 85th 

; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1998). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 567. Reso- 
lution authorizing the employment of addi- 
tional personnel, Office of the Clerk of the 
House; with amendment (Rept. No. 1999). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 428. Reso- 
lution establishing a position of a stock and 
inventory clerk in the stationery room, 
Office of the Clerk; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2000). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 80. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Charles Marion Russell, 
presented by the State of Montana, to be 
placed in Statuary Hall; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2001). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 81. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol a statue of Charles Marion Russell, and 
to hold ceremonies on said occasion; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2002). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Report 
pursuant to section 136 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 to marine termi- 
nal facilities; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2003). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 4381. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to furnish 
memorial markers commemorating certain 
deceased members of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2004). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 607. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 11630, a bill to amend 
title XV of the Social Security Act to extend 
the unemployment insurance system to ex- 
servicemen, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2006). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 608, Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 12832, a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2007). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 609. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H, R. 12954, a bill to extend 
and amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954; to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, and the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 with respect to 
acreage allotment and price support pro- 
grams for rice, cotton, wool, wheat, milk, 
and feed grains and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2008). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8S. 832. An act for the relief of Ma- 
tilda Strah; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1988). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2497. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Porkert; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1989). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2511. An act for the relief of 
Maria Garcia Aliaga; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1990). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3007. An act for the relief of 
Katina Leckas and Argery Leckas; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1991). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3060. Am act for the relief of Ro- 
mulo A. Manriquez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1992). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 5. 3129. An act for the relief of Nati- 
vidade Agrela Dos Santos; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1993). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 8205. An act for the relief of Paul 
S. Watanabe; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1994). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9003. A bill for the relief of the Kal- 
kaska Air Base Committee, Inc; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2005). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R, 13117. A bill to create a body cor- 
porate known as Daughters of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R.13118. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt tips income 
from the employment taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DURHAM (by request): 

H.R, 13119. A bill authorizing appropria- 
tions for the use of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

H.R. 13120. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R.13121. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 13122. A bill to amend section 203 (i) 
of the National Housing Act to authorize the 
Federal Housing Commissioner to insure 
mortgages on existing homes thereunder; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 13123. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 to permit States 
having toll and free roads, bridges, and tun- 
nels designated as part of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways to 
designate other routes for inclusion in the 
Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr, FOGARTY: 

H. R. 13124. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens distressed as the result of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

E. R. 13125. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 13126. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to provide a 
pension of $100 per month for veterans of 
World War I; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 13127. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 13128. A bill to authorize reimburse- 
ments to the States for certain free or toll 
roads on the Interstate System, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

E. R. 13129. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amorti- 
zation over a 60-month period of certain civil 
defense facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 13130, A bill to extend for 2 years the 
existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect to transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to 
meet the requirements of the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 13131. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect to transfers of distilled 
spirits for purposes deemed necessary to meet 
the requirements of the national defense; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. MITCHELL: 
H.R. 18182. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr, RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 13133. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amortiza- 
tion over a 60-month period of certain civil 
defense facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 13134. A bill to create an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for the 
safe and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military operations, and to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster its 
development and safety; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 13135. A bill to provide for the re- 
porting and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative practices of 
labor organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 13136. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 13137. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
additional funds for direct loans; to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the rate 
of interest on guaranteed loans; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 13138. A bill to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish- and wildlife-conserva- 
tion program with Federal water-resource 
developments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 13139. A bill to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish- and wildlife-conserva- 
tion program with Federal water-resource 
developments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 13140. A bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to depository libraries; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 13141. A bill to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on @ site made available in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. R. 13142. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amortiza- 
tion over a 60-month period of certain civil 
defense facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 13143. A bill to indemnify officers 
and employees of the Government against 
liability for damages arising out of the op- 
eration of motor vehicles in the perform- 
ance of official duties; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.: R. 13144. A bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 13145. A bill to provide for a Na- 
tional Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed, with funds raised by voluntary con- 
tributions, on a site made available in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. J. Res. 637. Joint resolution to extend 
the special milk program; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. J. Res. 638. Joint resolution to author- 
ize a full investigation of possible use of por- 
tions of the Barksdale Air Force Base and 
Bombing Range, La., presently not required 
for active military operations as a possible 
location of a major national stockpile or 
storage facility for ammunition or special 
weapons; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 606. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 1939, the Agricultural Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 13146. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria, Filippo and Francesco Strati; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H. R. 13147. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Foster and George Morris, doing business as 
Independent Cab Co.; and for the relief of 
Pulaski Cab Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 13148. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Foster and George Morris, doing business 
as Independent Cab Co.; and for the relief 
of Pulaski Cab Co., Inc,; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 13149. A bill for the relief of Pal- 
mira Lavin Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 13150. A bill to exempt certain real 
and personal property of The Association for 
Childhood Education International from 
District of Columbia property taxes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, McFALL: 

H. R. 13151. A bill for the relief of Everett 

A. Ross; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


690. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Lithuanian American Council, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., relative to expressing its grati- 
tude to the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Congress of the United States for the 
support constantly extended to the cause of 
independence of Lithuania and other en- 
slaved nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

691. Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to Louis B. 
Shapiro and others endorsing the petition 
of Alexander Meiklejohn of Berkeley, Calif., 
relating to a redress of grievance pertaining 
to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Russia: Despoiler of Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Record my address delivered June 15, 
1958, to the Lithuanian-American 
Council of Greater Cleveland, Engineers 
Auditorium, Cleveland, titled “Russia: 
Despoiler of Nations”; 

RUSSIA: DESPOILER OF NATIONS 

June 15 stands as one of the darkest days 
in man’s age-long struggle for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was on 
that date, 17 years ago today, that the 
despotic Russians engaged in a program of 
genocide against the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian Nations. June 15, therefore, 


is a date in history that no Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, or Estonian now or for generations to 
come, will allow to pass without appropriate 
memorials to those of their fellow country- 
men who paid the supreme sacrifice that 
liberty and freedom might live. It will for- 
ever stand as a symbol for all civilized man- 
kind in the form of a harsh warning that 
the cause of human freedom and progress 
cannot peacefully coexist with tyranny on 
the march unless all free men are prepared 
to give up their liberties and freedoms. That 
is the message of warning given to all the 
world by the brave people of the Baltic 
States. 

Memory fades with the passage of time, 
and the attraction of physical comforts 
tends to distract free men from the realities 
of life in distant parts of the world. It seems 
that this is no less true of this generation 
of Americans than it was of that generation 
between the great wars. Today we hear 
strange and misguided voices calling for a 
modus vivendi with the Russians, an era of 
peaceful coexistence, American disengage- 
ment from its necessary international se- 
curity commitments, and finally the recog- 
nition of a status quo in the world. These 


signs of our times are ominously reminiscent 
of the unrealistic state of affairs which 
existed in the 20's and early 30's and even- 
tually plunged the world into war, and 
dragged our country into the holocaust. 

That is why this anniversary of the tragedy 
of the Baltic States must serve as a vehicle 
to awaken the memory of mankind to the 
message of warning given the world by the 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian patriots 
of 1941. 

It will be recalled that Nazi Germany and 
the Communist Russians entered into a 
secret treaty and alliance in 1939. This 
secret treaty divided up all of Europe be- 
tween the two dictatorships and then 
plunged the world into war, The sister re- 
publics on the Baltic, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, were ceded to the Russians. The 
Russians then invaded all three Baltic States, 
in violation of existing treaties of friendship 
and nonaggression, and by force took over 
the affairs of those nations. Rump elections 
were held, followed by creation of a captive 
parliament which, following Russian dic- 
tates, asked that these once free nations be 
admitted into the Soviet Union. This epi- 
sode stands out as a classic example of what 
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the Russians mean by their offers of peace- 
ful coexistence with the Free World. 

However, the Russians were soon to learn 
that all the people of the Baltic States op- 

their plan to make their countries 
colonies of the new Russian empire. The 
people of the Baltic States had thrown off 
the chains of Russian imperialism in 1917, 
reestablished their national independence, 
and in the intervening years had built a 
fiourishing democracy. The spirit of in- 
dividual liberty and freedom burned brightly 
in these nations despite Russian occupation. 
On all fronts the people stood firmly against 
the Russian despots and in defense of the 
rich heritage of their homelands. The ruth- 
less programs of Russification which fol- 
lowed were met by defiance. 

The love feast between the Nazis and Rus- 
sians came to a sudden end in June 1941, as 
each side conspired against the other. The 
Nazis invaded the Soviet Union and the un- 
dependable Red army folded up like a tin 
soldier as the non-Russian element, true to 
their historic role, refused to defend the 
Russian empire. The Russian N. K, V. D. 
unfolded their full plan of genocide against 
the three nations of the Baltic Sea area just 
before the German Army entered these 
countries. An order issued by N. K. V. D. 
General Seroy, who is now chief of secret 
police for Tzar Khrushchev, called for the 
immediate mass deportation of all intellec- 
tual and leadership elements of the popula- 
tions. In the darkness of night on the eve- 
ning of June 13-14, 1941, the Russian secret 
police conducted a manhunt from one end 
of the country to the other. Using lists 
prepared well in advance, these agents broke 
into homes, rounded up entire families and 
carried them off to railroad centers where 
boxcars destined for Siberia awaited them. 
At the points of embarkation the families 
were broken up; husbands separated from 
wives, and children of all ages separated from 
their parents. It is clear that this procedure 
was carefully planned in advance, organized 
in the most cruel fashion so as to make the 
suffering of the deportees all the greater. 

Over 70,000 brave, freedom-loving people 
of the Baltic States were deported in this 
manner from their homelands to a dismal 
life of human slavery in the far reaches of 
the Soviet Union on that black night 17 
years ago. Their only offense was that they 
loved liberty, their homeland, and refused 
to give up their belief in God. Many of 
these deportees died en route to Siberia, more 
died of starvation and mistreatment after 
arrival. No one knows how many are still 
alive, but word continues to reach the world 
outside the Russian prison of nations about 
some of those martyrs who still endure a 
living death. 

The Baltic nations then were subjected to 
Tule by the Nazi Gestapo. But the people 
refused to accept this new, alien occupation 
as they fought on for their liberty and 
freedom, After the Western Allies broke 
the might of the German military, the 
eastern front collapsed and the Russians 
marched back into the Baltic States and 
once again occupied those once free and 
independent nations. Today, in crude vio- 
lation of valid treaties of peaceful coopera- 
tion and nonaggression, the Russian im- 

‘are attempting to make the Baltic 
people into Russian Communists. In this 
evil task the leaders of the Kremlin, the 
present as well as the past, stand guilty of 
a long list of crimes against humanity, no 
different and in some respects worse than 
those which the Nazi criminals were tried 
for and convicted at Nuremberg. Just as 
surely as day follows night, the Russian 
leaders will be called to trial for these 
crimes against humanity. The destiny of 
freemen and the inevitable triumph of 
justice makes this a certainty. 

The tragedy which befell all three of the 
Baltic States serves notice of Russian inten- 
tions toward the rest of humanity. Just as 
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the despots in the Kremlin had a master 
plan for the takeover and Russification of 
those freedom-loving countries, so does it 
have such a plan for every non-Russian na- 
tion on the face of the earth. The imperial 
Russians are long experienced in the crim- 
inal science of despoiling nations and en- 
tire civilizations. During the past 39 years 
the Russian imperialists have destroyed the 
national independence of and occupied more 
than a score of nations, including, in addi- 
tion to Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—Byelo- 
russia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbali- 
jan, Cossacia, Turkestan, Poland, Ozechia, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Mongolia, and China. In 
each case they applied the same practice of 
genocide by which they destroy the intelli- 
gentsia and leadership elements in every 
country they subvert and occupy. All of 
these once free and independent countries 
are now ruled by Communist overlords who 
owe allegiance to no one but the new Rus- 
sian aristocracy in Moscow. 

The martyrs of the Baltic States tell us 
that we can have peaceful coexistence with 
the Russian imperialists only by the peace- 
ful surrender of our God-given liberties and 
human freedoms. They also tell us that if 
we accept a status quo in the world we will 
then be participating as partners of the 
Russian tyrants in stamping out the flames 
of liberty which are growing stronger be- 
hind the Russlan-imposed Iron Curtain. 
Finally, they plead with us, in the name of 
humanity, to give no succor to the crum- 
bling Russian Empire through trade, so- 
called cultural exchanges, credits, mutual 
agreements or treaties. They ask only that 
we remain strong in the defense of freedom, 
alert to the historic treachery of Moscow, 
and firm in the belief that one man who is 
willing to fight for his liberties is stronger 
than 10 men who carry out the orders of a 
tyrant. 


Tax Deductions for Civil Defense Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lipscoms and Mr. MINsHALL join me to- 
day in introducing a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
the amortization over a 60-month period 
of certain civil-defense facilities. 

I have discussed this bill with other 
members of the Military Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, and it is my un- 
derstanding that some of those members 
intend to join in the sponsorship of this 
bill. 

Last year, on January 7, 1957, Mr. 
HoLIFIELD, chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Military Operations, introduced a 
bill to provide for a Federal Department 
of Civil Defense with authority to estab- 
lish a comprehensive national civil- 
defense program. Under the terms of 
that bill, the new Department would be 
authorized to establish a master plan for 
civil defense which would include a na- 
tional shelter construction program. 

The bill introduced by Mr. HOLIFIELD 
was H. R. 2125, Companion bills were 
introduced by others members of the 
subcommittee, including Mr. LIPSCOMB, 
H. R. 2223; Mr. MINSHALL, H. R, 4295; 
and myself, H. R. 2239. 
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These bills were introduced to improve 
the nonmilitary defense structure by 
positive, far-reaching Federal action in 
civil defense. The bills were carefully 
drafted after long and serious study of 
civil-defense requirements. In introduc- 
ing the companion measure, H. R. 2239, 
I stated that the purpose of the bill was: 

To create an organization which can adapt 
the new concepts of the military into a co- 
ordinated program of readiness and action, 
capable of meeting any future involvement 
that may be thrust upon us. 


Iam as certain now as I was then that 
through such preparation and capability 
we would be making an investment in 
security that would be the strongest 
guaranty we could have for preserving 
the peace. 

I would like to emphasize again what 
I stated at that time: 

Civil defense also is the key to our own 
preservation should we suffer anemy attack. 
With an energetic, efficient, and far-reaching 
civil defense program our Nation will be 
equipped to survive the devastation of war, 
and better than ever before, with losses min- 
imized and production continued. 

Without a survival program, which actu- 
ally is what civil defense is, this Nation, 
within a very short time, could be brought 
to its knees, Our industries could be halted 
permanently, our people could be terrorized 
into panic, and without either industry or 
the men and women to operate these plants, 
our effectiveness would be reduced immeas- 
urably. 

We have entered into a new era—the 
atomic age, in which weapons so powerful 
can wipe out entire areas. It is time for our 
civil-defense program to enter this age also, 
to become an integral part of our national 
defense planning, so as to provide our coun- 
try with a program of survival designed to 
meet any eventuality. 


I am still convinced that such a De- 
partment should be established but I 
realize, as do other members of our sub- 
committee, that H. R. 2125 has little or 
no chance of passage at the moment. 
For that reason I have accepted the nec- 
essity for some alternative steps which, 
although they don’t go as far in civil 
defense as I would like, are at least steps 
in the right direction. 

One such step will be the implementa- 
tion of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1958, which fulfills some of our subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations. Under the 
terms of this plan which, incidentally, 
takes effect next week, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration will be merged 
to form a new agency in the Executive 
Office of the President called the Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 
This new agency will exercise authority 
in the name of the President, in whom 
the plan vests all nonmilitary defense 
functions of the Federal Government. 

My views on this reorganization plan 
are fully set forth on pages 26-30 of 
House Report No. 1874, 85th Congress, 
2d session, but I should like to say at this 
time that this reorganization promises 
to give us, for the first time, a cohesive 
and positive civil defense effort at the 
Federal level. 

Another step toward the type of civil 
defense we require would be the enact- 
ment of the measure that my colleagues 
and I ate submitting today. 
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The Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
tions has developed a considerable body 
of information on the cost and effective- 
ness of various types of atomic shelters. 
During this session of Congress we held 
hearings on the shelter data developed 
at the Nevada Proving Grounds during 
the past year. These hearings will be 
printed and available for distribution 
within 2 weeks. 

At these hearings the latest available 
data on radiological, biological, and 
physical blast aspects of the atomic 
shelter tests was presented by scientists 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
which jointly conducted the tests in 
Nevada. The data produced by those 
tests are at once frightening and reas- 
suring. Despite the extremely devastat- 
ing effects of nuclear blasts, the tests 
have demonstrated that shelters can be 
designed to withstand those effects and 
insure a high percentage of survival 
among sheltered persons. 

While we all hope and pray that nu- 
clear weapons will never fall on this 
country, we must nevertheless prepare 
for such a contingency. The bill that I 
am introducing today will encourage the 
construction of civil defense shelters 
throughout our country. It will allow 
a taxpayer an amortization deduction for 
certain features of construction or design 
necessary to adapt a facility for shelter 
or protection purposes. This deduction 
will apply to individual homes as well as 
to industrial and other revenue-produc- 
ing facilities. In other words the deduc- 
tion will be available for any taxpayer. 

I realize that the enactment of this 
bill will not launch the Federal Govern- 
ment on an extensive shelter construc- 
tion program. That is an entirely sepa- 
rate matter. The purpose of this bill is 
to encourage the immediate construction 
of civil defense shelters by individual 
homeowners throughout the country. 
Such action would represent a substan- 
tial start toward achieving the type of 
shelter protection our Nation requires. 

In introducing this measure, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to repeat that this 
bill is not the final answer to our civil 
defense problem but it represents one 
step toward the solution of that problem. 


Commencement Address Delivered by 
Hon. John Marshall Butler at the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
which I delivered on June 12, 1958, at 
the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BALTI- 
MORE, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 12, 1958 
Commencement marks a turning point in 

your lives. First, it signifies that you have 
creditably completed a difficult task. I want 
to congratulate each of you on a job well 
done. Your parents, relatives, and friends 
who are here assembled can take pride in 
your accomplishments. 

However, the true significance of this 
happy occasion lies in the opportunities 
which are now before you. Opportunities to 
live useful lives and to meet the responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. Though you are 
confronted with problems which no other 
generation has ever faced, the opportunity is 
before you to create and stimulate a far 
better world through the use of science and 
technology. 

In trying times it is often difficult for us 
to maintain our perspective. In this con- 
text, may I offer for your thoughtful consid- 
eration this quotation: 

“The present moment is one of great dis- 
tress. But how small will that distress ap- 
pear when we think over the history of the 
last 40 years; a war, compared with which, 
all other wars sink into insignificance; taxa- 
tion, such as the most heavily taxed people 
of former times could not have conceived; a 
debt larger than all the public debts that ever 
existed in the world added together. * * * 
Now and then there has been a stoppage, 
now and then a short retrogression; but as 
to the general tendency there can be no 
doubt. A single breaker may recede, but the 
tide is evidently coming in.” 

My friends, this is not a statement of 
recent vintage. It appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January 1830—128 years 
ago. I shall continue to quote further ex- 
cerpts from this most unusual editorial: 

“If we were to prophesy that in the year 
1930, a population of 50 millions, better fed, 
clad, and lodged than the English of our 
time, will cover these islands * * * that 
machines constructed on principles yet un- 
discovered, will be in every house, that there 
will be no highways but railroads, no travel- 
ing but by steam, that our debt, vast as it 
seems to us, will appear to our great-grand- 
children a trifling encumbrance, which might 
easily be paid off in a year or two, many 
people would think us insane. * * * If any 
person had told the Parliament which met 
in perplexity and terror after the crash in 
1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England 
would surpass all their wildest dreams * * * 
that men would sail without wind, and would 
be beginning to ride without horses—our 
ancestors would have given as much credit 
to the prediction as they gave to Gulliver's 
Travels. * * *” 

In other words, in every age progress has 
been made, but few people seem to reckon 
with the possibility that the improvements 
of the next generation might be even more 
superlative. From many quarters today we 
are told that society has reached a turning 
point; that we have seen our best days. So 
said all who have come before us, and with 
just as much apparent reason. 

This document, written in 1830, concluded 
with a statement of the responsibilities of 
government and each individual citizen 
which are still applicable. I commend it to 
you. Itsaid and I quote: 

“It is not by the intermeddling of * * * 
the omniscient and omnipotent state, but by 
the prudence and energy of the people, that 
England has hitherto been carried forward in 
civilization; and it is to the same prudence 
and the same energy that we now look with 
comfort and good hope. Our rulers will best 
promote the improvement of the people by 
strictly confining themselves to their own 
legitimate duties—by leaving capital to find 
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its most lucrative course, commodities their 
fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natu- 
ral punishment—by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminishing the price 
of law, and by observing strict economy in 
every department of the state. Let the Gov- 
ernment do this—the people will assuredly do 
the rest.” 

My friends, I hope you will follow the pre- 
scription I have just read as a guide to your 
approach to the problems of government at 
every level—local, State, and Federal. 

I have every confidence that you will meet 
the challenge of these uncertain days. Many 
have forgotten that the Constitution was 
written by a group of exceptionally young 
men. Alexander Hamilton, whose genius 
contributed so much to our Republic, was 
only 32 when he became the first Secretary 
of the Treasury. He wrote the Federalist 
Papers in collaboration with James Madison 
and John Jay when he had only attained 
the age of most of this distinguished grad- 
uating class. These documents, as you and I 
so well know, are the source of many of the 
concepts which underlie the freedoms writ- 
ten in the Constitution. These documents 
have provided the foundations of lberty— 
the key to our progress, past and future. 

The results of liberty in the United States 
have been a constant improvement in ideas 
and research and methods in every field of 
intellectual activity, in science, in welfare, 
and in knowledge. It has trained people to 
think for themselves and cultivate self- 
reliance. The American system, by offering 
incentive and reward and liberty, has steadily 
increased the productivity of the American 
workman and the American farmer, and 
thereby raised his standard of living. 

It is not so much that you and I are free 
and enjoy being free. It is that millions of 
Americans are free, and the competition of 
their ideas causes the best to rise to the sur- 
face and finally prevail. Our business system 
is such that any person can have an idea, but 
also can have the idea tested without the 
prior approval of some government func- 
tionary. Not so in Soviet Russia. 

In the short span of 40 years Russia has 
been transformed from a backward primitive 
country into an industrial nation, second 
only to ourselves. This position was achieved 
by complete subordination of the individual 
to the state. Religion, with its moral and 
ethical concepts, has been ridiculed and dis- 
couraged. 

On the contrary, the unique feature of our 
way of life is that it is motivated by the deci- 
sions we make as free individuals. In gov- 
ernment, at every level, leaders are chosen, 
and their policies reflect the wishes of the 
electorate. In our economy consumers by 
their patronage decide what shall be pro- 
duced and in what quantity. Free markets 
rather than the decisions of government de- 
termine who shall prosper and who shall fail. 

However, my friends, with the industrial- 
ization of Russia, I see signs of hope for the 
future. A new educated class of managers 
and professional people has arisen to operate 
the complex equipment which she is build- 
ing. They want the material fruits of their 
efforts for the Russian people. They may not 
always be willing to devote their lives to the 
glory of a monolithic state bent only on 
world conquest. To maintain their profes- 
sional position they must, of necessity, read 
Western scientific and technical journals. It 
is becoming even more difficult to hide the 
truth from Russia’s technicians and man- 
agers. I have confidence that truth will 
finally prevail and that the threat of nuclear 
war will be ultimately removed. ~ 

In this new competition to maintain su- 
premacy over Russia and her satellites in 
every field, we must never relax our efforts to 
win the minds and hearts of people eyery- 
where to freedom, individual liberty, and 
human dignity. We must win this fight so 
that the millions of people emerging from 


colonialism in Africa and Asia will freely wish 
to follow the example of the American Revo- 
lution rather than the Russian revolution. 

The accomplishment of this goal must be 
largely entrusted to you—the college grad- 
uates of 1958. You leave here with a splendid 
education and training to qualify you for the 
task ahead. Your families, teachers, and re- 
ligious leaders have instilled those moral 
values which will make this effort challeng- 
ing and worth while. Your generation must 
maintain our industrial and military su- 
premacy without loss of individual freedom 
and human values. 

Many of you will enter military service. 
American military forces have been vic- 
torious not because of better discipline par- 
ticularly, but because each serviceman has 
been encouraged to meet each problem by 
thinking for himself, I might also remind 
you that Alexander Hamilton was a soldier 
throughout the Revolutionary War and led 
the final American charge which resulted in 
the British surrender at Yorktown in 1781. 
He was then in his early twenties. 

In the years ahead, however, in your busi- 
ness and professional lives, you too have a 
unique opportunity to lead your fellows and 
with them to fulfill the obligations of good 
citizenship. Two years ago 62 million 
Americans voted, more than ever before; yet 
they represented only 60 percent of those 
entitled to vote. There are millions of people 
living behind the Iron Curtain who would 
give their lives for the free opportunity to 
vote, a privilege which you and I enjoy as 

_American citizens. 

The young voters of this country hold the 
balance of political power. They can, by the 
exercise of their right of franchise, dictate 
America’s future. They can determine 
whether we continue in the footsteps of our 
Founding Fathers or turn—as many phony 
“liberals” would have us do—to the left 
into the blind alleys of socialism and statism. 

It is my fervent hope that you and your 
contemporaries will resist with all of your 
imagination the growing tendency to change 
or dilute the American form of govern- 
ment—a system that through the years has 
made us the envy of the entire world; a 
system that is dedicated to the dignity of 
man. 

Of course you will go to the polls, but that 
is not enough. Good citizenship requires a 
knowledge of the vital issues which confront 
us. Because of the magnificent education 
which you received in this fine institution, 
others will look to you for leadership and 
guidance. Your education has not been com- 
pleted. It is only started. You must con- 
tinue to study and keep abreast of the prob- 
lems of this age if you are to fulfill your 
responsibilities. This requires self-discipline, 
as there will no longer be report cards and 
passing grades. You must now set your own 
standards, 

Among other things, you inherit a Consti- 
tution which includes a Bill of Rights that 
protects your fundamental freedoms. These 
freedoms include the right to own private 
property. Many naturally associate the fifth 
amendment with the constitutional protec- 
tion afforded each individual against self- 
incrimination. You should also remember 
that the fifth amendment provides the con- 
stitutional basis for the protection of private 
property. And, I might remind you that 
there is no conflict between property rights 
and human rights—they are inseparable. 

Our competitive enterprise system has de- 
veloped and grown because our political 
charter provided a suitable climate for the 
development of individual initiative. Capi- 
talism has been under attack not because 
it failed but, ironically, because it has been 
too successful in the interest of its own 
survival. So many Americans enjoy luxuries 
which have become necessities, and new 
products and conveniences have followed one 
another so rapidly that the unthinking now 
take them for granted and believe that prog- 
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ress can be expected as a matter of course, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Prosperity still depends upon the work and 
thrift of the people themselves, It is not 
something easy and automatic like a super- 
gadget that can be turned over to the Gov- 
ernment to operate. 

Our standard of living, as well as our na- 
tional security, in this 20th century of rap- 
idly advancing technology depends on a 
constant increase in the rate of capital for- 
mation. We take pride in the fact that with 
only 7 percent of the world’s population and 
6 percent of its area, we are responsible for 
50 percent of its total production, We gen- 
erate 46 percent of its electrical power, have 
55 percent of all the telephones in use, and 
70 percent of all the automobiles in the 
world. 

Many factors are responsible for these sta- 
tistics. Our growing productivity results 
from hard work by all our citizens under 
good managerial direction. They are as- 
sisted by the best tools and equipment money 
can buy. A study by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board shows that more than 
$14,000 on the average is invested for every 
worker on the production lines of American 
industry. 

This large investment in plant and equip- 
ment is closely associated with a high per 
capita consumption of energy. In the United 
States we have substituted inanimate power, 
chiefly mineral energy, for the muscular 
efforts of humans and animals. In many 
parts of the globe much of the world’s work 
is still dependent on muscular power. 

In the past 100 years our per capita use 
of energy to provide motive power in eco- 
nomic production has increased sixfold. As 
late as 1850, 65 percent of all energy con- 
sumed in the United States was contributed 
by animals and humans. By 1950, more than 
98 percent of all energy employed was inani- 
mate. 

As our population grows and the tools of 
production become more complex, we must 
continue to invest ever larger amounts in 
plants and facilities if we are to maintain 
American living standards while assuming 
the burdens of the Free World. Although our 
national income has grown tremendously 
during the past few years, our rate of capital 
formation has declined. This poses a seri- 
ous challenge. 

The Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. Allen W. Dulles, recently placed 
this problem in sharp focus when he said: 

“Whereas Soviet gross national product was 
about 33 percent that of the United States in 
1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 40 
percent, and by 1962 it may be about 50 per- 
cent of ourown. This means that the Soviet 
economy has been growing, and is expected to 
continue to grow through 1962, at a rate 
roughly twice that of the economy of the 
United States. Annual growth overall has 
been running between 6 and 7 percent, an- 
nual growth of industry between 10 and 12 
percent. 

“These rates of growth are exceedingly 
high. They have rarely been matched in 
other states except during limited periods 
of postwar rebuilding. * * *” 

In my judgment, this is the most serious 
problem which confronts us today. Let us 
then examine the economic factors respon- 
sible for the slowdown in American capital 
formation. 

Further perspective is obtained by an ex- 
amination of the segments of the national 
income. Since 1950, it has grown from $240 
billion to $358.5 billion—an increase of $118.5 
billion. The compensation of employees rose 
from $154.3 billion in 1950 to $254.3 billion 
in 1957—an increase of $100 billion. On the 
other hand, corporate profits after taxes in 
1950 totaled $22 billion, and in 1957 they were 
estimated at $21 billion. Their share of the 
national income declined from 9 percent to 
approximately 6 percent. Hence, this im- 
portant source for the growth of our produc- 
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tive facilities has declined by over one-third 
during these years of great prosperity in rela- 
tion to the other elements of national in- 
come, 

My friends, while the financial mechanism 
by which funds are channeled into tools and 
facilities has become quite involved, funda- 
mentally we are concerned with the age-old 
problem of abstaining today so that we can 
enjoy more tomorrow. The primitive fisher- 
mran who saved and dried some of his catch 
so that he could eat them later while he 
made a boat and fashioned better nets so 
that he could catch more fish was the ear- 
liest capitalist. 

We are confronted with the identical prob- 
lem in channeling enough of our increased 
production each year into improved tools and 
equipment so that we can enjoy even larger 
returns from our wonderful economy tomor- 
row. 

The world before you presents great Oppor- 
tunities. You can look forward to many 
years of fruitful activity. 

Government will play an important part in 
all of your lives. In the last analysis the 
character of the government under which you 
live will be determined by your own actions. 
I urge each of you to become active in the 
political party of his choice, to influence its 
policies and the selection of qualified candi- 
dates for public office. 

When Benjamin Franklin emerged from 
Independence Hall after the signing of the 
Constitution, he was asked: “What kind of 
a government have you given us?” He re- 
sponded: “A Republic, if you can keep it.” 

My generation is but a temporary guardian 
of the American heritage we wish to bestow 
to you, your children, and your grandchil- 
dren. As you leave this hall and embark 
upon the careers for which you have been 
trained by dedicated teachers, remember that 
they, as well as your parents and friends, are 
expecting much from you. 

I know that you will transmit the heritage 
which has been bequeathed to you to future 
graduating classes as you travel down the 
road of life. I wish each and every one of 
you the best of luck in whatever task you 
undertake. I am sure that you will achieve 
success, 


Address by Hon. Dennis Chavez at 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I made before the American GI Forum 
of Ohio, at Toledo, Ohio, on June 21, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ BEFORE 
THE AMERICAN GI Forum or OHIO, TOLEDO, 
OHIO, JUNE 21, 1958 
It is a fortuitous coincidence that the 

American GI Forum of Ohio should be hav- 

ing its third annual State convention in a 

city bearing a name so completely Spanish 

in origin. You have a lovely city and I am 
happy to have been asked to come and 
address you here this evening. 

I have watched the growth of your or- 
ganization, first in the Southwest, where it 
originated in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and in Colorado. I have been impressed 
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by the inspiration, vigor, and enthusiasm of 
your membership and leaders. The rapidity 
with which the GI Forum movement has 
spread east of the Mississippi to Michigan, 
Illinois, and Ohio is amazing. 

Have you ever stopped to ask yourselves 
why your membership has increased and why 
your organization is flourishing. You are 
familiar, no doubt, with its humble origin. 
In the early days there were no great con- 
ventions, lavish dinners, elaborate beauty 
contests, such as that which we are witness- 
ing in Toledo. The reason for this growth 
is simple. The American GI Forum supplies 
a vehicle by which the social, economic, and 
political problems of the veterans of Spanish- 
speaking origin can be brought to life, dis- 
cussed, evaluated and if possible resolved. 

The American GI Forum is far more than 
a mere social organization. It has assumed 
leadership in attacking and condemning 
social injustices which we all know exist and 
which we all desire corrected. That has been 
the attraction of the GI Forum, that is why 
your organization is growing and that is 
why you have had my unqualified endorse- 
ment since you first organized. 

Many years ago, in 1936, I headed the mi- 
nority division of the Democratic National 
Committee in the campaign to elect Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to his second term as Presi- 
dent. In the East active minority groups 
were not hard to find. Flourishing organiza- 
tions existed among such minority ethnic 
groups as Greeks, Italians, Germans, Poles, 
etc., but among our people there were no 
organizations. There were no societies, so- 
cial or otherwise, to speak of. Today the 
American GI Forum is filling this void. You 
are supplying something that is badly needed 
and which our people badly want. 

I congratulate you on the progress you 
have made in Ohio. In a few short years you 
have developed an impressive and respected 
organization. 

Not for a moment do I want you to forget 
the work that remains to be done wherever 
our people are located in substantial num- 
bers. Social justice is a right but it is never 
earned cheaply, it must be fought for. But 
it is worth it, for it will bring education 
which is our most crying need. Just as your 
fathers sought homes in Ohio in order to find 
work and to educate you, I am sure that you 
are, in this great and wonderful land of 
opportunity, finding the means to start the 
education of your children; and I predict 
that within one generation in the fields of 
agriculture, science, engineering, medicine, 
law, commerce, in all pursuits of life, Olalde, 
Masias, Cuellar, Carrizalez, Benavidez, Gua- 
jardo, Garza, and other similar names will 
be in the forefront in this State and Nation. 

The problems of education, of housing, of 
health, of employment, of civil rights, all of 
these need our constant attention. 

Along these lines I mentioned that Toledo 
has a name of Spanish origin; I have visited 
there and seen the amazing work of recon- 
struction which the Spaniards have accom- 
plished since the terrible destruction of the 
civil war which ended in 1939. But I would 
like to mention another city in Spain, Cor- 
doba, and the work that is being done in 
this southern Spanish city under the aus- 
pices of a Catholic prelate, Msgr. Gonzalez 
Menendez-Reigada, Bishop of Cordoba. I 
wish you would read the article in this 
month’s Reader’s Digest, in which the truly 
amazing accomplishments of this remark- 
able man are outlined—how he has almost 
singlehandedly succeeded in changing not 
only the outward appearance of the city, but 
the souls and hearts of its inhabitants. It 
will be an inspiration for you to read of the 
work that he has done in housing, in prac- 
tical education, in vocational training, it is 
truly a wonder and it is something from 
which we can learn much. 

I would also like to call your attention 
to the present issue of Time magazine in 
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which the cover story is about Operation 
Bootstrap, in Puerto Rico. It describes the 
progress that was made in the case of a prac- 
tically hopeless island but which fortunately 
had a dynamic and inspired leader in the 
person of the present Governor, Luis Mufios 
Marin. Under him the island has succeeded 
in raising the standard of living of this 
Latin-American island far above that of all 
other Latin-American countries and to a de- 
gree comparable with our own. 

I mention these two instances because I 
think we are in an Operation Bootstrap our- 
selves, only I suppose we should call it Op- 
eration Lonas or Operation Blue Denims. 
My father worked on a sheep ranch. I had 
to leave school in the seventh grade in order 
to go to work. The story is the same, I 
know, in each and every one of your cases, 
The compelling observation must be made 
that we have earned the respect of our neigh- 
bors, that we are making an enviable place 
for ourselyes and our children, and that we 
are good citizens. We have done our share 
in war and we are doing our share in time 
of peace—but this is not the whole story. 

Your organization is constantly growing 
in maturity. Your members, particularly 
those from World War II are no longer cal- 
low youths. You have grown older, more re- 
sponsible, and I know you have grown wiser. 
Consequently, your responsibilities as citi- 
zens have also been extended. Your family, 
your community, your State, must, of neces- 
sity, be of first concern; but your experience 
in the war has taught you that each and 
every one of us live in a world community 
and that we also have responsibilities as a 
nation in this ever-narrowing world of ours. 
Consequently, it becomes a real responsibil- 
ity of this organization and of each and 
every one of us to take an active interest in 
the foreign relations of the United States. 

In judging the value of a foreign policy one 
rule of thumb should always be kept in mind. 
Oftentimes, I am afraid our own statesmen 
forget it though I am certain that the Rus- 
sian directors of foreign policy, either under 
the czars or Soviets, have never for one in- 
stant neglected to employ it, and that is, that 
the foreign policy of any nation must be 
designed, implemented and carried out so as 
to inure to the benefit of that nation first. 

So as individuals we think first of our 
families, for it is on this unit that the com- 
munity, the State and the Nation depend. 
So, too, in searching for the right foreign 
policy must we, as a nation, think first of 
the American family of nations. That is, 
of course, if this meets the rule I have just 
mentioned. I believe it does. 

I do not intend to make an extensive ad- 
dress this evening other than to call your 
attention to what we as individuals and 
you as an organization can do in the fleld 
of American foreign policy. I have person- 
ally watched the vacillating policies of the 
United States with Latin America throughout 
the course of my public life with dismay. I 
have seen it blow hot and cold. I know that 
it leaves the Latin American as bewildered 
as it does the American citizen. I for one 
do not like the situation. I find it dangerous 
and explosive. We have only to look at the 
Nrxon incidents for ample proof of this state- 
ment. 

It is true that we must of necessity for- 
mulate our world policy in terms related to 
its effect on our two implacable enemies— 
Red China and Soviet Russia, but it seems 
to me that it is the greatest of folly to 
attempt to shore up weak, unstable and un- 
trustworthy peoples and countries far from 
the United States and ignore 170 million peo- 
ple who are our neighbors, friends, and better 
yet are just as enthused about freedom as 
we are. 

It is often said that the importance of a 
country as an ally or as an enemy depends on 
the military establishment it possesses, the 
equipment with which this military estab- 
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lishment is armed, its ability to supply its 
own armaments and its willingness to fight. 
Why does Canada measure up to these re- 
quirements and why do the Latin American 
countries not measure up? They have the 
population, they have the willingness, their 
love of freedom and democracy has ever been 
as ardent and sincere as ours. It is because 
we have kept them economically dependent 
and we have deliberately declined to help 
them industrialize. 

We have the financial and technical capa- 
bility of industrializing all of Latin Amer- 
ica, developing ability to manufacture steel 
and other materials necessary to fabricate 
armaments. Why won't we do it? It makes 
far more sense to see an industrialized Mexico 
and Central America with a population of 
roughly 40 million people than it does to 
send money and equipment to the Far East 
which sooner or later will eventually fall into 
the hands of the Reds anyway. 

By making your voices heard in this field 
you will be performing a service of untold 
benefit to your country. With organization 
you will soon have influence with your Con- 
gressman and Senators. Your position can 
be made known to them. Let them know 
how strongly you feel about such matters. 
The Polish-American societies, the Ahepa in 
the case of the Greeks, the countless Jewish 
societies, all have influence. You can also, 
Your constitution calls for membership bar- 
ring no one because of race, color, or creed. 
You can present your views as American 
veterans first but secondly you can be very 
proud of your origin and you can certainly 
raise your voice in protest to policies which 
you consider unwise in the foreign field just 
as you have in the past and you are still 
doing in the case of injustice here at home. 

One word in parting—I would encourage 
you not to stop growing. There are Spanish- 
speaking populations in New Jersey, Philadel- 
phia, West Virginia, New York, Florida. Go 
there, do no stop growing. Your country and 
your people need you. 


Air Tragedies Call for Action Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent air tragedies and near tragedies 
have made Congress’ concern for air 
safety imperative. The fact is that our 
cluttered airways have been no secret 
for some time—certainly since the Grand 
Canyon accident 2 years ago—and that a 
farsighted, realistic approach to air traf- 
fic control could have prevented this and 
other shocking accidents. 

Instead, as is so often true, obsolete 
procedures have continued to be used 
without real regard for growing needs. 
The “see and be seen” method of avert- 
ing accidents is of course completely 
ridiculous. To continue an ostrich ap- 
proach to the problem will inevitably cost 
further human life. 

The President has called for affirma- 
tive action to establish air traffic controls 
which will prevent this needless loss of 
life. Because his recommendations de- 
serve the widest possible support, I have 
introduced the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958. My purpose in introducing this 
legislation is to contribute to the growing 
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public pressure for greatly needed ac- 
tion, The other body as well is progress- 
ing with a proposal and the urgency of 
the situation will, I hope, produce clear 
and final action before the end of the 
session, : 


Speech by the Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills at the Annual State Encampment 
of the Arkansas Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, June 21, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the greatest problem facing the world to- 
day is how to establish conditions for 
permanent peace. This is a task that re- 
quires the best efforts of all of us. My 
able colleague and friend, the Honorable 
Witsur D., Mitts of Arkansas, recently 
addressed the Arkansas Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and made an excellent state- 
ment of the role of every citizen in 
making lasting and secure peace possible, 
After reviewing the record to date, he 
points out that much remains to be done 
to end the present state of “nonwar” and 
that this is not just a job for the ex- 
perts. The challenges of peace are con- 
stant ones and require the understand- 
ing and patience of every citizen in order 
to make progress toward the goal pos- 
sible. The necessary dynamism in our 
foreign policy must be the product of an 
informed citizenry and an imaginative 
spirit. If we do not make adequate use of 
our human resources to identify with the 
great new movements of peoples every- 
where for independence and national 
dignity, we will be doomed to the con- 
tinued extravagant waste of an endless 
‘arms race. Congressman Mutts has 
made such a stirring appeal for public 
involyment in the most momentous de- 
cisions in our history that I should like 
to share his thought-provoking message 
with my colleagues. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include his speech as 
follows: 

It is a privilege to be invited to address 
this group. The extent of your services to 
the Nation in the times of its greatest perils 
need no further attestation than your mem- 
bership in the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The real worth of this organization, how- 
ever, is found in the fact that it is not con- 
tent with its past achievements but con- 
tinually renews its dedication to service to 
the Nation. In this constant search for new 
challenges you evidence the spirit which is 
so characteristic of America in its periods of 
greatness and so patently lacking when 
greatness appears to fade. The latter oc- 
casions, happily have been infrequent, for 
through most of our history the spirit of 
quest has prevailed. 

This spirit cannot, however, be taken for 
granted. The perpetual dissatisfaction with 
the present, the driving certainty that there 
is a better tomorrow if we strive for it, the 
willingness to venture, to assume that no 
worthwhile undertaking exceeds our re- 
sources of courage, determination, and imag- 
ination—these are attitudes that require 
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careful and continuous nurturing. There is 
mo menace to the future of this Nation 
greater than the attitude that the future 
will take care of itself if only we will assume 
an umreasoned confidence about today’s 
problems. On every occasion when we have 
responded to such blandishments we have 
all too soon been brought to the rude reali- 
zation that confidence is fine but only if 
it is based on a frank appraisal of the 
problems to be faced and assessment of what 
it will take to overcome them, 

One of these problems, beyond dispute the 
greatest challenge of modern times, is to 
establish the basis for lasting, secure peace. 
All of you, I am sure, share my hope that 
there will be no further occasion for swel- 
ling the ranks of this organization. Once 
and for all, therefore, we must bury the old 
saw about winning the war but losing the 
peace. 

When we review the history of the two 
great wars of this century and their after- 
maths, the aptness of this characterization 
of our past efforts is apparent. In World 
War I, the United States recognized that its 
traditional prejudice against foreign en- 
tanglements simply did not conform with 
a world situation in which America was 
rapidly the star around which 
other nations would revolve. With the grow- 
ing international importance of this Na- 
tion came a growing responsibility for the 
social, political, and economic institutions, 
not only in the United States but every- 
where in the world, upon which our type 
of economy depends. When these institu- 
tions were seriously threatened, the United 
States responded to the challenge and 
rushed its forces to the defense of freedom 
and the democratic way of life. Our con- 
tribution toward victory in World War I 
need hardly be detailed. 

Then came peace and with it, very shortly, 
indifference, fatigue, and resignation. The 
problems of mobilizing hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and billions of dollars worth 
of resources for our great military effort had 
not fazed us. The problem of constructive 
efforts to win the peace, however, appeared 
to exceed our capabilities. In rejecting the 
League of Nations, we turned our back to 
Europe and closed our eyes to the ferment 
which was beginning in Asia. The sense of 
responsibility to the rest of the world and 
to ourselves which had impelled us to glory 
in 1917 and 1918 faded under the soothing 
assurances that we had done our job and 
the rest was up to the naughty delinquents 
who had started the fracas in the first place, 
Were we so exhausted that we could not 
face the tests of peace? Or did we lose the 
peace because of difference, neglect, and 
default? 

In retrospect it is amazing that we should 
have witnessed the rise of one dictatorship 
after another in Europe and Asia, follow- 
ing World War I, without seeing the dread 
future these events foretold. Hindsight, of 
course, is generally more accurate than fore- 
sight, and it may not be entirely fair to 
criticize our failure to recognize the brew- 
ing storm in the decades of the twenties and 
the thirties. But surely we should have 
been more perceptive following World War 
Ir. 


Here again our response to the challenges 
of war was magnificent. From a position 
of deep depression, the United States, in an 
amazingly short period of time, mounted 
the biggest, most effective military effort of 
all time. Moreover, we prospered in doing 
so. When the war ended, the national 
economy was nearly 134 times as large, in 
real terms, as it was in 1939. Personal-con- 
sumption expenditures, in constant prices, 
were $36 billion greater. Many of our basic 
industries had brandnew, highly efficient 
plants and equipment. Technological ad- 
vances of incalculable economic value had 
been made. I do not mean to minimize the 
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losses we sustained, the young men and 
women who lost their lives or were incapaci- 
tated and the billions of dollars worth of 
productive activity that was devoted to 
destruction. But we emerged from World 
War II the wealthiest nation in the history 
of the world, with intellectual and mate- 
rial resources so great as to stagger the 
imagination. 

And this time, it seemed, we would not 
turn our face from the world. We helped 
to charter the United Nations, and through 
it poured hundreds of millions of dollars 
into relieving the human misery left by the 
war in other less fortunate nations. We 
recognized the interdependence of free na- 
tions and through the Marshall plan, strove 
to assist in the quick rebuilding of the 
economies of Western Europe. We caught 
a glimmer of the aspirations of millions in 
Asia, Africa, and the Near East for political 
independence and material advancement, 
and took steps, tentative and modest though 
they were, toward directing these drives 
into constructive channels through our for- 
eign aid and point 4 programs. We accom- 
plished a great deal toward establishing the 
basis for free institutions and material prog- 
ress in a vast portion of the world. 

But apparently we had not learned that 
this job is never done. As before, we be- 
came first impatient, and bored, then in- 
different to the challenges of peace. Even 
worse, we tolerated here at home a relent- 
less drive toward conformity which tended 
to smother initiative, independence, and 
boldness in vision and thought. All the 
while, there hung over us our newly found 
mastery of the atom, with its simultaneous 
promise of untold beneficence and threat of 
utter destruction. 

Even a cursory reading of this morning’s 
newspaper will reveal how much ground we 
have lost since the early post war years. A 
vast portion of Asia has been swallowed by 
Communist domination and the remainder 
lives with a daily increasing threat from the 
Red terror. The nationalist movements in 
that part of the world hold little promise, at 
this juncture, for the cause of the Free 
World, while the Communist powers joyfully 
anticipate their embrace. A similar upheaval 
across northern Africa and through the Mid- 
East finds us and our partners in the Free 
World steadily losing ground, while Arab na- 
tionalism veers more and more toward the 
Soviet camp. 

We have lost touch with the peoples whose 
current struggles should remind us of our 
own national beginnings. All across the 
world there is an upheaval which can prom- 
ise either great bounties in the material well- 
being and in freedom to the peoples of these 
areas or the exchange of feudal colonial dom- 
ination for Soviet oppression. Unless we re- 
establish contact with these people, unless 
through a vigorous pursuit of bold, fresh, 
and imaginative policies we can show them 
that their hopes for independence and eco- 
nomic progress are fully consonant with po- 
litical, social, and economic freedom for the 
individual, we shall indeed have lost the 
peace. 

The kind of world situation we want to 
describe as peaceful is a far cry from that 
which now exists. The world over, hundreds 
of billions of dollars are being spent each 
year for preparations for and defense against 
military attack. In the United States alone, 
over $46 billion will be spent in the fiscal 
year beginning the ist of July for our ma- 
jor national security programs both at home 
and abroad. 

I am in no way suggesting that we should 
begrudge these defense efforts. We can car- 


ry their burden, even much enlarged, and 
we shall. While all of us agree that these 
defense preparations are well worth it, we 
cannot afford to ignore their cost. 
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How should we measure that cost? With 
what we shall next year spend for defense, 
we could finance the entire Federal-aid high- 
way program and have $14 billion left over. 
At recent levels of construction, we could 
pay for the next 4 years of home building. 
State and local governments could treble 
their recent annual outlays on education at 
scarcely a fifth of this cost. Research and 
development outlays by industry, universi- 
ties, private research organizations, and 
Government, upon which so much of the 
advance in our material well-being depends, 
could be increased five times. On a per 
capita basis, every family in the Nation 
could have over $1,000 more each year to 
save or to spend as it wished on the output 
of industry and commerce. 

The catalog could be continued indefi- 
nitely. The few examples I have offered 
should indicate clearly, however, how terri- 
bly expensive maintaining “nonwar” is to- 
day. And bear in mind that each year it 
becomes even more costly. 

The futility of maintaining nonwar in this 
Way can be demonstrated by a reductio ad 
absurdum. Each of the world’s major pow- 
ers—but two principally—is now engaged in 
furious efforts to devise refined, operational 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. Simul- 
taneously, equally strenuous efforts are now 
underway to find a missile for defense 
against ICBM attack. We can envision a fu- 
ture war in which the combatants push but- 
tons to unleash a fury in space, with no 
human casualties—just the dreadful grind- 
ing cost of continual suspense and of goods 
and services foregone to pay for a fireworks 
display for the stars. 

We cannot much longer tolerate the con- 
tinuing surprises of military conflicts in one 
part of the world after another and the 
hasty excuses for and explanations of how 
these occurred, why they were not prevented, 
and why, after all, they don’t mean anything 
to America anyhow. We must come sooner 
or later to the realization that what we seek 
is not nonwar but peace, and that construc- 
tion efforts for peace must proceed quickly 
and vigorously. 

I cannot and will not attempt to detail 
the form such efforts should take. One 
thing however is certain. They must be 
predicated upon bold and fresh concepts of 
the social, political, and economic changes 
that are occurring in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. They will require the 
utmost by way of innovation, adaptation, 
and even abrupt change in our policies and 
actions in response to forseeable changes 
in world conditions. They will require, in 
short, the same sort of dynamism in our 
foreign relations which we so much take for 
granted in our domestic affairs. 

We shall have to take a much more fore- 
sighted and farsighted view of the world 
than we have in recent years. We shall have 
to find the strength and determination to 
give up small present gains for the sake of 
much larger and more important future 
advances. We shall have to develop a far 
less parochial view of our position in the 
world and a far greater willingness to adapt 
our short-run objectives to those of our 
partners for our mutual long-run benefit. 

We shall have to be prepared to pay for 
peace, for it, like everything else we prize, 
will come dearly. It will cost us dollars 
to enable undeveloped regions of the world 
to acquire the goods and services they need 
to lay the foundations for economic inter- 
dependence rather than servility. But far 
more important than dollars, it will re- 
quire of us the willingness to determine, 
understand, and respect the aspirations, ad- 
vantages, and limitations of awakening na- 
tionalism all over the world. It will demand 
of us tolerance for strangeness. We shall 
need to recognize the obvious fact that we 
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cannot transplant without mutation, the 
ideals, methods, and conceptions which have 
evolved through our history to other nations 
whose past differs so markedly from ours. 
We shall have to find the means for in- 
vesting abroad not only goods but the ven- 
turesomeness and managerial skills upon 
which our own economic strength depends. 
We shall have to be prepared, through time, 
to open wider our doors to commerce with 
an ever expanding and more diversified world 
economy, and to welcome the test of our 
own productive efficiency necessarily in- 
volved. In this connection, I think the 
House of Representatives deserves the 
greatest credit for its action in extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

At the same time, we shall have to find the 
fortitude to resist the occasional extortionist 
efforts of those nations which flirt with the 
Soviets in order to pressure us into convert- 
ing aid into largesse. We must make it clear 
to all that our own willingness to treat as 
equals with those whose development we 
would promote in order to strengthen the 


Free World will depend on adherence to the’ 


principles for which the Free World stands. 

There are some who claim that in this eco- 
nomic contest, we cannot hope to compete 
successfully with the Soviets. It is argued 
that by virtue of their willingness to subject 
their own citizens to the most ruthless ex- 
ploitation and by virtue of their central con- 
trol over all their international transactions, 
they can outbid us all over the world. 

The argument, I submit, is patently false. 
If, indeed, such an open contest between the 
United States and the free nations, on the 
one hand, and the Communist bloc nations, 
on the other, could be engaged, there can be 
little question of the outcome. The United 
States alone accounts for 40 percent of the 
world’s total production. Our resources, 
with those of the rest of the Free World, so 
vastly exceed those of the Communist na- 
tions that such a contest, far from breaking 
us, would very soon bankrupt the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. It is not we who 
should be fearful of economic competition, 
but the Soviets. They can win in any such 
struggle only if they can count on diffidence 
or timidity on our part. We must demon- 
strate, with unmistakable clarity, our de- 
termination to emerge victorious from this 
conflict. 

These changes in the posture of our poli- 
cies toward the rest of the world will neces- 
sarily demand bringing them into the homes 
of all Americans. Our Nation’s dealings with 
the rest of the world involve so much of the 
future of all of us that foreign policy cannot 
persist as a genteel activity reserved for a 
small elite group. Peace is not a project for 
the experts. We shall have to substitute 
straightforward, down-to-earth give-and- 
take between citizens and Government. for 
the ocasional pious, substantively empty pro- 
nouncements from officialdom that while 
everything looks pretty terrible abroad, 
things will turn out all right in the end. 

Here, I think, is an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity for this organization to increase its 
service to the Nation. No one in the Nation 
knows better than you do the cost of failure 
to achieve peace. Your one and a quarter 
million members, coming from every part of 
the country, representing every walk of life, 
provide a sounding board which can be of 
really significant assistance in formulating 
policies. Your vigorous support of the ad- 
ministration and of the Congress in facing 
up to tough decisions can firm up policy and, 
by broadening its base, add materially to its 
effectiveness. Your outspoken criticism of 
indecisiveness and of weakness in public 
policy can prevent the vacillation and uncer- 
tainty which have plagued our allies. Most 
important, by frequently demanding an ex- 
position, in specific terms, of the immediate 
and long-run objectives of policy and the 
plans to achieve them and by critically ap- 
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such statements, you can contribute 
substantially to eliminating fuzzy and hazily 
perceived notions which so often may replace 
the stern rigor of conception required in 
effective policymaking. 

No finer service, I submit, can be rendered 
the Nation. In performing it, you will dem- 
onstrate the eagerness for challenges, for 
test of strength, fortitude, and intelligence 
upon which our Nation has thrived. 


Areas Eligible for Federal Assistance for 
Economic Redevelopment Under the 
Douglas-Payne Area Redevelopment 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate has passed an area rede- 
velopment bill, S. 3683, designed to elim- 
inate geographic pockets of chronic 
unemployment and underemployment 
which have remained in distress regard- 
less of the state of the economy in gen- 
eral. While we are concerned about the 
need to adopt measures to stimulate 
overall recovery from the recession, we 
must remember those areas which con- 
tinue to stagnate economically even in 
times of prosperity. ‘This problem is 
particularly acute in certain agricul- 
tural regions of the country where the 
farmers are unable to earn an adequate 
income from their small holdings. This 
underemployment of human resources 
represents a permanent roadblock to 
maximum economic progress and na- 
tional productivity. 

Although I am concerned about urban 
areas of unemployment, I feel that equal 
attention must be given this rural sit- 
uation. I also wish to make it clear 
that I would not lend my support to any 
measure that would cause unemploy- 
ment in any other region of the country 
by providing Federal funds to redistrib- 
ute existing industrial potential. The 
rural areas, however, are entitled to 
share more equitably in the long-run 
continuing expansion of American in- 
dustry. 

Iam pleased to note that the Douglas- 
Payne bill gives equal attention to ur- 
ban and rural areas. The loan funds 
made available should stimulate the es- 
tablishment in rural areas of small in- 
dustries such as food-processing plants, 
which would not only give additional 
full-time and part-time employment to 
people who prefer to live on the farms, 
but would also provide ready markets 
close to the farmer. The encouragement 
of such activity would benefit the entire 
country without causing any damage to 
existing industries. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee is now considering H. R. 6215 
and other bills to achieve the same pur- 
pose as S. 3683. I have no intention of 
expressing my preference with regard 
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to these bills, but, since the Senate has fits their districts would receive if such ing charts which show both the indus- 
already acted, I should like to point out a bill were passed. Under leave to ex- trial and rural areas eligible for Fed- 
to the Members of the House the bene- tend my remarks, I include the follow- eral assistance under S. 3683, as follows: 


Congressional districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill 


Rural areas? 


Currently eligible for assistance ! Formerly distressed but no longer eligible for 
assistance * 


LANN E E E SE O E T a E Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Monroe, Washing- 
Butler, Oot cuh, SAA 
utler, ne D, Crenshaw, 
Lowndes, Montgomery. : 3 
oh eR errs tera aR .| Barbour, Bullock, Lee, Macon, Russell. 
“Alexander City (Coon: ‘Anniston (Calhoun). .- Autauga, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, se Clair, 
ar ba; rome City (Tallapoosa); Gadsden * | DeKalb, Randolph, ‘Tallapoosa, 


(Las SRI ee r L A NIE R N ENEA ATENTE o i SE A A E a a ian teadnanien 5 BED. Chin, Greene, Hale, Perry, Sumter, 


n a n A PASDET CV QUREL) voce cnnccecnssnccacnncasodesseee Florence-Sheffield 4 (Franklin). ...............-- Blount, ‘Culiman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker, Winston. 
ee ee TS h epauaciscuesasca suse S Florence-SheMeld t (Colbert, Lauderdale).......| Jackson, Lawrence, Morgan, 


Fulton, Izard, S , Stone, White. 
Lo po, a Madison, arion, Newton, Searcy, Van- 


Bradley, —— ggg C o Howard, La- 
0, ontgome: 

Pike, Polk, Union, 7 Quachite, 
Conway, Pope, 

Cleveland, Dailas, Drew, Grant. 


Holmes, Leon, Washington. 
Baker. s 
Liberty, Screven, 

Baker, 


Fayette, Heard. 
pct , Twiggs, Wilkinson. 


Fania, Union. 
A ae iari sea an sienna anadenia] Greens, Hart, ‘Taliaferro, 
Illinois: 


ton, Jefferson, Way ne). 


Sy SE Re Harrisburg (Gallatin, Faahi, Popo. aama AA seme ty Me ee LEL en Hardin, Pope. 
Herrin- -Murphysboro- West Frankfort (Frank- 
ua ackson, Jolinson, Perry, Union, William- 
son), 
Indiana: 
1 ASR apie ioe Michigan City-La Porte (La Porte)...........-.| South Bend t (Saint Joseph) --............--.-.- 
oe ---| Terre Haute (Vigo). -.-..---.--~-------0-<000--|-----2-----n--nenenennn enna anon | 
8. arburgh)...-.-...----- a 
10. onana Richmond (Wayne)... < 
---| Coffeeville-Independence-Parsons (Lahbette, 
ecco?) Pittsburg (Cherokee, Craw- 
Kentucky: 
as jal AA BMadisonvilie: Mahindi Sainan ip temeeowcnnssassonchsctuceesecusscessearosasdaass 
Coe ae Masons TAT Webster); Owensboro $255 4345jossncsanedensdeanacnuuuwaacwuawawheentene Butler, Edmonson, Grayson. 
4... ....--<2<-.---| Frankfort (Anderson)... -envenonnnonnnen|ncewenanennnswee rn na nwosnenenerennsannaansesncone- Adair, Metcalfe. 


Frankfort Franklin, E OTET 

Hazard (Breathitt, Letcher, Perry); M 
Grayson (Carter, Elliott, Greemip, Rowan); 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg vio: Johnson, 
Knott, Magoffin, Mart Pikes ville-W il- 

Bok Kn Laurel, Whitley); 
orbin y. OX, ure! ey); 
Middlesboro-Harlan (Bell, Harlan, Leslie). 


Casoy, Estill, Powell. 

Breathitt, Carter, iets, Floyd, Greenup, 
Johnson, Lawrence, Lee, Mago: M 
Morgan, Pike, Rowan, Wolle. 


Laurel, Monroe, Owsley, Pulaski, Rock 
Russel, Wayne, Whitley. 


Bienville, Claiborne, De Soto, Red River, 
Franklin; Morehouse, Richland. 
Avoyelles, La Salle, Natchitoches, Winn. 


eeb wee wees nase eee eee eos ee se n= =o s2-engeee-} Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Jackson, ar 


Biddeford-Sanford__. 
Cumberland (Allegan 


Milford t in Worcester County); South- 
bridge-Webster.* 


New apna! 4 (towns in Barnstable and Plym- 
Milford í (towns in Norfolk County), New Bêd- 
ford * (towns in Bristol County), 


tain (Dickinson, Iron) 
Detroit (W (Way -snama 


_ See footnotes at end of table. 
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Congressional districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill—Con, 


Currently eligible for assistance t 


rT vias 


Paterson * (part of Morris). 
Paterson * e Passaic). 


pet ‘assaic) 
amara ee idson)_... 


tae tosia: At 
New York: 


Hudson (Columbia)_..............-.---..------- 
Aire 4 (Montgomery); Gloversville (Ful- 


Rocky Mount (Nash) 
Mount Ai 


ee Ly Winston-Salem (Forsyth) _- 


Shelby-Kings Mountain (Cleveland 
Asheville (emma in d aynesville (Haywood, |__.. 
part of Jackson). 


McAlester (Pittsburg) 


De 
bs Philadelphia + (Bucks) ob ae 
A th a EAE T ENN Philadelphia t (Chester)... 
Scranton (Lackawanna) --......- 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton (Luzerne). ...-........- 
Pottsville _ (Schuykill); Bonba- Shamokin 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland >. 


Pottsville (part of Carbon) 


kin- count Carmel (Snyder, 


Uai nion). 
Altoona (Blair); au eget DuBois (part of 
Centre, Clearfield 


22... Johnstown (Cambria) --......-....-.. Indiana); 
Clearfield-Du Bois (part of Jefferson) 


FO Reretaginesomamie 


Kittanning-Ford City 


rio Orie) 

New Castle (La 
Pittsburgh 4 «aioe 
Pittsburgh ¢ (A 


“Uniontown-Connelisviile (Fayette). - 


Bin canannnncmeerselannnnnncssnnannennenncscosnennaswepewensnseseceen=|enecencnsnesnnsceeconsnenccecenaseeneseesensconee| 


See footnotes at end of table. 


CcIV——772 


as ‘ eS ccs. eae TISANE 


Rural areas * 


corn, Attala, Calhoun, Chickasaw, Chokers 
Clay, Itawamba, Lowndes, Monroe, N 
ktibbeha, Pontotoc, Prentiss, Tishomingo, 


Webster 
Benton, Carrol, Grenada, Lafayette, Mont- 
sfoimety, Panola, Tippah, Union, Yalobusha. 
Adams, AE Claiborn, Coj $ satan Wain 
pee eflerson, Waltham, 
Clarke Tange. a derdale, Leake, 
Madison, Ni eshoba, okie toe Rankin, Scott, 
ram mN 


Covington, Greet, Jefferson Davis, Lamar, 
Lawrence, Marion, Perry, Wayne. 


Doug! Ozark, Taney, Wright. 
Carter,” Howel, Iron, Reynolds, Shannon, 


Ripley. 


Warren. 


ne 
Alleghany As rink Watanga, 


Madison, Me M: T ll, Yancey. 
cDowe: an 
Graham, Jackson, ackson, Macon, Swain, Transylvania. 


Obroney rag i afe ies 
toka, Latimer, Le , Me darks, Pitts- 
heel Pushmataha, 
Hughes. 


Allendale, Ber! Colleton, Dorchester, Jasper. 
Siccnemiae 


Union. 
Chesterfield, Fairfield, Kershaw, 
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Congressional districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill—Con. 


State and 
Congressional district 


Radford-Pulaski (Wythe)....... 


Currently eligible for assistance ! 


Knoxville (Anderson, Blount, Knox); La Fol- 
lette-Jellico-Tazewell (Campbell). 


Industrial areas 


Green, Jefferson and Sevier), 


Formerly distressed but no longer eligible for 
assistance ? 


Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport (Carter, Sulli- 
van, Washington); Newport (Cocke; parts of 


Rural areas 3 


Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, Greene, 
Hancock, Hawkins, Johnson, Sevier, Unicoi. 


Morgan, Scott, Union. 

Bledsoe, Grundy, Monroe. 

Cannon, Clay, Ganbertand, Jackson, Overton, 
Pickett, Putnam, Van Buren, Warren, White, 

Houston; Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, 

Benton, Decatur, Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin, 

Haywood, 

-| Upshur, 

Rains, 

Leon. 

Houston, Trinity, 


Buckingham, Lunenburg. 
Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Halifax. 


6. -| Radford-Pulaski (Floyd-Montgomery) .. A T EE AER EENE TOES 
i TAT oe AUE A E S ESE o Covington-Clifton Forge (Bath).....-.-...-..... 
SSR Cee Big Stone Gap-Appalachia (Lee, Wise)-......... Richlands-Bluefield (Buchanan, Dickenson, | Dickenson, Lee, Russell, Scott, Wise. 
Russell, Tazewell). 
E O2K on okt AAEN E E E E S E EET D Tacoma (PIO) sce sensewocnccnccadtedsunssavoe 
Weet Virginia: 


Logan (Lincoln); 
(Jackson, Mason, Putnam). 


NETOS Ronceverte- White Sulphur Springs (Greenbriar, | Bluefield 4 (Mercer).......--......----..- 
Monroe); Welch (McDowell). 
Gai orsecedcrecene POKEY, (Raleigh); Logan (Logan, part Of |......-2c.n-sccncennnnccncccscccnccncccesce 


Boone). 


Clarksburg (E 


Ritchie, Wirt). 


Point Pleasant-Gallipolis Huntington- Ashland ¢ (Cabell, Wayne); Park- 


ersburg * (Pleasants, W 


Morgantown asians) ost MEAN 
arrison); Parkersburg * (Calhoun, 


=e Barbour 
Braxton, Pahono; Olay, Doddridge, Fayette, 
Nicholas Wirt. 


Lincoln, io, Mahón.. Putnam, Roane, Wayne. 
Mercer, Monroe, Summers. 
Raleigh, 


-| Beaver Dam (Dodge)... 
---| La Crosse 4 (La Crosse) 


1 Areas classified as “substantial surplus” by aren of Employment Security for 


18. or more months of 24 months ended March 1 
sarees classified as “substantial su 


lus” by Bureau of Employment Security 
nabs 15 18 of 24 Ate dais during any period since January 1952 but not during 24 months 


area which lie in th 


4 Counties ranked by the Department of Agriculture among those having the low- 
est levels of }iving for farm families and, at rd same time, the highest proportion of 


commercial farms with sales of less than $2,500 


4 Areas classified as “substantial surplus” by Bureau of Employment Security as 
of March 1958. a J 


Nore. Re areae: lis followin; wing labor market areas contain those counties of the 


ongressional district. 


nae 


Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, saying 
farewell to a close friend, never an easy 
task, often hinges on the sentimental. 
I’m not going to be sentimental about 
saying goodbye to Maj. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly. I’m going to say goodbye by ex- 
pressing appreciation that all of us must 
feel toward this man who has done such 
an outstanding job as Director of Legis- 
lative Liaison for the Air Force. 

Back in 1953, the Air Force was look- 
ing for a general officer to fill the large 
and demanding boots of the Director of 
Legislative Liaison. Whoever made the 
final decision to put General Kelly into 
that position is deserving of much praise 
for the display of excellent judgment. 
General Kelly, “Joe” to many of us, has 
all of the attributes required to meet the 
demands of one of the most trying jobs 
anywhere in the Air Force or on Capitol 
Hill. 

General Kelly is as proud of his State 
of Indiana as Indiana is of him. A 
product of the United States Military 


Academy, the flying schools of the old 
Air Corps, and the polishing and finish- 
ing of service as a commander and staff 
officer, his record is a record of high 
achievement. As a bomber commander 
in World War II and as the Commander 
of the Far East Bomber Command dur- 
ing the Korean Conflict, he exemplified 
the finest traits of a leader of men and 
an expert on airpower. As an instruc- 
tor at the Air War College and later on 
several occasions as a lecturer there, at 
the National War College and at various 
advanced schools in the Department of 
Defense, he has established a remark- 
able reputation. Since August 1953, 
General Kelley has added more laurels 
to his amazing record through his serv- 
ice as a Director of Legislative Liaison. 

His service to the Congress has estab- 
lished a new high in mutual cooperation 
and understanding. He was able to do 
that by capitalizing on the assets of his 
own personality and by gathering to his 
staff a group of capable and dedicated 
people. 

We wish “General Joe” well in his new 
work as Commander of the Air Prov- 
ing Ground at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. We wish him continued success 
in the Air Force and we bid him to re- 
turn to visit his old friends often. 

Possibly Mr. Speaker, I feel much 
closer to General Joe than some other 
Members of this House. The General 
married a lovely lady from Paxton, Ill. 


in my district, the daughter of a distin- 

guished family. The Kellys have been 

close personal friends of mine for years 

= a them all the best in the years 
ead. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight Public 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
year, since 1951, that I have had the 
honor to represent my District in Con- 
gress, I have conducted a public opinion 
poll among my constituents in the 11th 
Congressional District on the northwest 
side of the city of Chicago, in order to 
find out the thinking of my constituency. 

Every effort was expended to have as 
fair and unbiased a poll as humanly 
possible. A total of 54,920 question- 
naires were mailed to every precinct in 
the District. Every fourth name on the 
published polling sheets was selected, 
with no knowledge as to the political 
affiliation of the recipient. This proce- 
dure should certainly reflect a true cross 
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section of the voters in the 11th Con- 
gressional District. 

Seven thousand five hundred forty- 
eight questionnaires, a 13.7 percent re- 
turn, have been tabulated by the Service 
Bureau Corp., a professional business 
organization which is a division of In- 
ternational Business Machines, Inc. Ac- 
cording to sampling standards, this re- 
turn of 13.7 percent is very good. 

It has always been my firm conviction 
that a Member of Congress must live in 
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close harmony with his constituents and 
has an obligation to vote for and express 
the will of the majority of his constitu- 
ents, unless such majority will is con- 
trary to the general welfare of our coun- 
try, or is contrary to the Constitution 
which I have sworn to uphold. 

Abraham Lincoln’s views concerning 
the will of the majority were reported in 
a speech of September 12, 1848, at 
Worcester, Mass. 
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It was the intention and true philosophy 
of our Government, that in Congress all 
opinions and principles should be repre- 
sented, and that when the wisdom of all had 
been compared and united, the will of the 
majority should be carried out. 


The results of my annual public opin- 
ion poll is one of the means I use to find 
out the thinking of my constituency. 


The results of the 1958 survey are as 
follows: 


. Do you favor the propo: 
Do you approve er e Republican foreign policy 
Do you EE of 

Do yout the United 
. Do you max 


Seen eopep 


pet E 
16. le. Do sou < 


ard thi 


|. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations?.. 
900,000,000 foreign aid bill?_ 

to date?__. 
the Eisenhower administration to date?_ 


mard the os beeueilins of labor union dues? 


handling of workers’ pension funds, whother ad 


RSNZ SF BAS NENN BRSRS 
CSOoSDno AO OVa S2OSWNNHW SNAwWO 
BESER pB SS SISSA SSSSR 
BROOe Hu OO ODODO CoO 
BEERe pa PBS ERR Eppos 
NBO ak ANOS Ouncoo bogov 


Four of the questions in this year’s poll have been repeated from previous years. This makes for an interesting compari- 


son with prior years’ thinking, as follows: 


1, Are you in favor ote ga] yntaa States continuing as 
a member of the U. N.?_..._.........-....---.--- 
2. Do you favor farther! ean and military ald for for- 


EC Se hk DRT EE REE ORES Seas. RE E Ce wah SER) ORR [Re --| 44.9 | 49.8 


3. Do you favor continued economic aid (point 4) to 
toreen nations and development of backward 


reas? 
4. Do Sires favor the proposed $3,900,000,000 foreign-aid 
400,000,000 in 1957, $4,900,000,000 in 1956)?_ 
&. Do yon ai approve of the Republican foreign policy to 


6. Do oyn yom appro of the Eisenhower administration 


44.2 | 39.9 | 15.9 | 41.7 | 41.8 


29. 6 


16.5 | 76.4 | 16.1 


Jacksonville University, a Modern David 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, problems of higher education are na- 
tionwide. Solutions and proposals are 
rampant, but the very nature and scope 
of the problem has resulted, despite 
much deliberation and careful planning, 
in inadequate results to date. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., however, where 
the situation is modified by a mushroom- 
ing population, an institutional David 
has confronted this problematical Go- 
liath. I am indeed proud to represent 
this area in Congress. 

Armed almost solely with the equip- 
ment of the Biblical David, Jacksonville 
University has stepped forward to accept 


the challenge with the faith and con- 
fidence of its community and the sling 
of dynamic leadership. 

Jacksonville University did not have 
the advantage of years of experience 
when it made a bold decision. In 1956, 
the institution was Jacksonville Junior 
College, offering only the first 2 years of 
collegiate study. The board of trustees 
decided to transform the 2-year institu- 
tion into a 4-year university. 

The challenge was taken up without 
the backing of an old, well established 
alumni group, the assurance of State or 
Federal tax moneys, or a large and af- 
fluent group of local supporters. 

One hundred sixty-two juniors en- 
rolled in September of 1957. The 1957- 
58 year was the sixth in succession 
which established a new record for en- 
rolilment. This year, 1958, seniors will 
make their first appearance in class- 
rooms of the rising young institution. 

Preparations to face the great demand 
for a college education predicted for the 
1960's have been carefully planned. 


Four new structures have risen on cam- 
pus since the 1956 decision to step into 
the 4-year ranks. 

The new buildings have completed the 
transition from wooden buildings to 
permanent structures. When the in- 
stitution moved to the current water- 
front site on the St. Johns River in 1950, 
nine temporary buildings were used to 
augment the Founders Building, first 
permanent classroom facility of the 
college. 

The opportunity now available to the 
institution—to grow as demands dic- 
tate—was not always present. In 1934 
the school was founded as a profitmak- 
ing institution. Two years later, a group 
of civic-minded Jaxons assumed leader- 
ship of the college and determined to 
operate it as a nonprofit junior college 
to serve the needs of a growing city. 

Four sites were occupied by the in- 
fant school in downtown office space 
before the first permanent home was 
purchased in 1944. Not only did the 
college get a new home in that year, 
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it also received its first full-time presi- 
dent and offered classes during the day 
as well as in the evening. 

The city’s expansion seemed to pose 
a threat to the institution when it was 
discovered that the property of the col- 
lege was needed for the expressway sys- 
tem then being planned. 

The results, however, were highly ad- 
vantageous. Under leadership provided 
by Carl S. Swisher, energetic chairman 
of the board of trustees, an extensive 
search was made to find a campus that 
would be adequate to the needs of the 
future. 

A beautiful waterfront site of 135 
acres was selected and an additional 15 
acres were filled, providing a total 
stretch of 150 oak-shaded acres for the 
college home. Today, 180 acres com- 
prise the campus, after a purchase of 30 
more acres in January of 1957. 

Eight permanent structures of modi- 
fied Mediterranean architecture now 
serve the ever-growing student body of 
the university. Three of the buildings 
in the $2% million physical plant will 
be used for the first time in the fall of 
1958. 

Campus buildings are the Swisher Li- 
brary, the Nelms Science Building, the 
Swisher Gymnasium, the Founders 
Building, the Wolfson Student Center, 
the Swisher Auditorium, the University 
Council Building, and the Leah Swisher 
Science Building. The president’s house 
is also a part of the campus scene. Do- 
nated by several prominent Jacksonville 
citizens, it was completed in 1957. 

Buildings are not the only indication 
of “David's ability” to tackle education's 
Goliath. 

In 2 years the percentage of doctors 
of philosophy on the faculty of the insti- 
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tution has risen from 6 to 26. Continued 
emphasis on an able faculty is being 
stressed by the leaders of the university. 

A regionally prominent junior college 
has been retained intact and now offers 
the courses required by the lower division 
of the university. ‘The junior college 
offers the associate in arts degree for 
successful completion of 2 years’ work. 
This unit of the school bears full accredi- 
tation from the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Universities. 

June of 1958 witnessed another signifi- 
cant stride forward by Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. The ist of June was the date on 
which the 35-year old Jacksonville Col- 
lege of Music merged with the university. 
Fifty majors are expected to enroll for 
the 1958-59 academic year. 

The Jacksonville College of Music is 
fully accredited and offers the bachelor 
degree in music and music education. 
The College of Music will occupy quarters 
in the University Council Building this 
fall, but looks with much anticipation to 
completion of university plans for con- 
struction of a fine arts center designed 
for music and other arts of the curricu- 
lum. 

The 4-year status for the college re- 
moved Jacksonville from the unenviable 
position of being the largest city in the 
Nation without a full college or univer- 
sity. 

Leading business and professional men 
banded together to form the Jacksonville 
University Council in 1956, which serves 
as an advisory organization in helping to 
make the institution an outstanding 
university. Iam honored to be a member 
of this council. 

The Council launched the first public 
fund-raising effort of the college in 1957, 
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and supplied most of the funds for con- 

struction of an 18-classroom building, 

known as the University Council Build- 

De: It will open its halls to students this 
all. 

The citizens of the community have 
participated increasingly in the affairs of 
the young university, making two book 
drives successful coming to special cul- 
tural and civic affairs in ever greater 
numbers, and attending the athletic 
events of the school. 

Business and professional leaders have 
answered calls from the school for as- 
sistance in arranging the curriculum so 
as to meet the needs of the community. 
Leaders from commerce, transportation, 
and other specialized fields of business 
come to the campus regularly to express 
their needs and desires in graduates from 
the school, 

As a result of these conferences sev- 
eral changes, deletions, and additions 
have appeared in the courses of Jackson- 
ville University. 

Though 1960 is the year expected to 
start the national flood of college stu- 
dents, the overwhelming growth of the 
Jacksonville area is expected to result 
in increasing strains on the school’s fa- 
cilities. 

Classroom facilities are now available 
for 2,000 night and 2,000 day students; 
the community is lining itself up firmly 
behind JU; the faculty is being enlarged 
with valuable additions joining a proven 
core. 

As years go by, the growth of Jackson- 
ville University as an institution of 
higher learning will be an important 
factor in the improvement of its com- 
eed as a fine and wholesome place to 

ve, 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 24, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 

Our Father, we thank Thee for this 
new day with its urgent call to unselfish 
service and enlightened leadership. May 
we not become so startled by the immen- 
sity of our problems that we shall lose 
sight of Thy grace and strength. We 
know that Thy resources are inexhaust- 
ible, and that Thou art able to give us 
all needed wisdom and strength. Bless 
our Nation and all those who lead us in 
the administration of our Government. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 25, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on June 25, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


8.72. An act to provide increases in cer- 
tain annuities payable from the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Marie Ethel 
Pavlovitch and her daughter, Dolly Hester 
Pavlovitch; 

8.2301. An act for the relief of Genevieve 
M. Scott Bell; and 

5. 3093. An act to extend for an additional 
period of 2 years the authority to regulate 
exports contained in the Export Control Act 
of 1949, 


REPORT ON THE UNITED NATIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO, 372) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying report, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(For the President’s message, see pp. 
12347-12348 of House proceedings for 
today.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Post Office Subcommittee of Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, in 
connection with Senate bill 3899. 

Business and Commerce Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Judiciary Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, and that state- 
ments in connection therewith be limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO 
SENATOR KNOWLAND 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in a moment I must leave the Chamber, 
to attend an important meeting of a 
conference committee. Before leaving, 
I wish to call the attention of all my col- 
leagues to the fact that this is the 50th 
anniversary of the birth of the minority 
leader (Mr. Know tanp]. 

Mr. President, when a man is a father, 
a proud grandfather, and has the energy 
and optimism possessed by our minority 
leader, he can well acknowledge that one 
More year has come upon him, 

No one has greater optimism, no one 
has more energy, no one works harder, 
than our minority leader. Certainly we 
who are his colleagues wish him a very 
happy birthday, and look forward with 
optimism—the same optimism that he 
has—to his future work and future en- 
geavars, which are coming so fast upon 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts has said, 
today marks the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of our distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. President, a birth anniversary is, 
in my judgment, a very significant event. 
To be sure, we have fallen into the habit 
of having pleasant celebrations; but, 
over and above all that, there is a deeper 
significance to a birth anniversary. It 
marks the beginning of human personal- 
ity. So we observe that fact and its im- 
pact upon the generation of which a per- 
son is a part. 

It also gives an opportunity to the per- 
son who has the birth anniversary to 
stand above the plane of common ex- 
perience and look back to see what his 
contributions have been, and to look 
around and survey the contemporary 
scene and his impress on it, and then to 
look forward with hope, and confidence, 
and faith to the service yet to be ren- 
dered. 

But certainly for the associates of one 
who has a birth anniversary, there is an 
opportunity to evaluate the attributes of 
his character and his contributions to the 
well-being of mankind. 

I hope our distinguished minority 
leader will not be embarrassed when I 
make these brief observations, based on 
the impressions which have come to me 
from our common experience here and 
from what I have observed since I have 
known him. 

I think the first thing that is so very 
evident, not only to the people he has 
served, but also to his Senatorial col- 
leagues, is the depth and intensity of the 
conviction he has with respect to each of 
the matters and policies which affect the 
well-being of his fellow countrymen. 
There is not a soul in the universe who 
knows Senator Know.anp who will not 
subscribe, I think, to that statement, be- 
cause, for one thing, of the intensity of 
Senator KNOWLAND’s convictions, and 
also because of the implementing cour- 
age which goes with them. 

Obviously one can have a deep con- 
viction on any subject or on any policy 
which has an impact on this blessed 
country and the well-being of its people; 
but if it is to do any good, if it is to be a 
great moving force, it must be asserted, 
and the assertion requires character, 
particularly when it sometimes may be 
disagreeable to friend and to foe alike. 

Years ago I encountered the expres- 
sion—I know not who gave it currency or 
birth—“The Courage of the Common- 
place.” It is not difficult to manifest 
valor and bravery on the battlefield and 
in the spectacular moments of life, but it 
is in the commonplace day after day 
activities of a life that is often filled with 
fevers, that courage sometimes falters. 
I think everyone will say of Senator 
ENOWLAND that he not only has convic- 
tions on matters of principle, but the 
courage to assert them and to give utter- 
ance to his feelings. 

One other thing I will say about him, 
and that is his sense of application. I 
think the best definition I have heard of 
human progress is that it is the fruit of 
the undramatic application of life. Coal 
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in the earth means nothing to warm the 
body or drive the spindles of industry 
unless brain and brawn apply them- 
selves to mine the coal. One can be 
possessed of great energy—of which Sen- 
ator KNowLanp has an abundance—one 
can be possessed of great robustness— 
and he need yield to no one anywhere in 
that physical attribute—but all these are 
as nothing unless they are driven to 
application for the common good. 

Those of us who have seen Senator 
KNowWLAND work long hours, early and 
late, who have seen him in the dining 
room long before most of the help 
reaches there, those who have seen him 
at his desk early in the morning, and 
who have seen him husband out the day 
in this Chamber, no matter how long 
we may sit, can give testimony to his ap- 
plication to the things that are of in- 
terest to and in the interest of the people 
of this country. 

I could add one other thing. I think 
all of this drive comes about and stems 
from a great urge—a sense of dedica- 
tion to the common good. That was 
true in war, and it is true in peace. 

So we salute Senator KNOWLAND’s 
convictions. We salute his courage. 
We salute his devotion and dedication 
to duty. 

On this anniversary occasion, Senator 
KNOWLAND, as you stand at the 
50-year mark, since the earth has travy- 
eled around the sun 50 times, and you 
have traveled this motionless medium 
we call time, we salute you for your 
spirit; we salute you for what you have 
done for your country. We wish you 
well. We know, of course, there is a 
great field of public service still left to 
be tilled by you. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois in extending con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the mi- 
nority leader on his 50th birthday an- 
niversary. One of the nice things 
about being a Senator is that on certain 
occasions he can express his feelings 
toward a colleague. I should like to 
take this opportunity to welcome Sena- 
tor Know.tanp into the Fifty Year Club, 
and to assure him that we feel honored 
that he is now one of us—I was going 
to say “oldsters,” but at least “middle 
agers.” Senator Know Land is not an 
easy man to know but he is a good man 
to know. 

One thing about Senator KNOWLAND 
is that we and he always know where 
he stands. His honesty, sincerity, and 
integrity are unquestioned. While one 
may disagree with him, one cannot help 
but admire him, and, if I may say so, 
have a deep affection for him. 

It has been an honor for me to serve 
with this outstanding Senator. I 
deeply regret he is to leave this body, 
where he has performed so well and so 
vigorously, because we shall miss him, 
but we wish him well in the years ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am always happy to identify 
myself with remarks made about our 
distinguished minority leader. He 
knows my feelings toward him. I re- 
joice with him in the pleasure he has 
in being a grandfather, which I share. 
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I rejoice with him in the fact that he 
has such a wonderful wife. 

Having passed my 50th anniversary, I 
can say to him that the first 50 years are 
the hardest, and from now on he is 
going ahead. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
join my colleagues in congratulating our 
great minority leader on the 50th anni- 
versary of his birth. There is not very 
much any of us can do about the coming 
and the going of the years we are privi- 
leged to enjoy on this earth, but what 
is crammed into those years is what 
really counts. 

As those of us in this great Chamber 
know, our distinguished minority leader 
served his State before he went to war. 
He served his State at a young age, and 
made a record in that service. He was 
called on to serve his country in war, 
and he served with distinction at the 
front. He was then called upon by the 
Governor of his State to serve in this 
body as a Senator from the State of 
California. 

What happened in all those years has 
shown what BILL KNow.Lanp has been 
able to cram into life the first 50 years. 
He has served creditably, honestly, and 
efficiently. 

There are many in this Chamber to- 
day who realize, of course, that our 
great minority leader is not going to 
have his coming birthdays in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, where he is 
now serving. We regret to lose him 
from this body, but we know that his 
courage, his faith in this Nation, and 
the ability he has demonstrated here 
will not only be an inspiration to the 
Members of the Senate, but to all the 
men and women of this land. If there 
comes a time when courage and stead- 
fastness to principle and service will be 
looked upon as entitling one to a re- 
ward, my friend BILL Know.anp will 
stand at the head of the list. 

I congratulate him on these first 50 
years. We wish him well in his chosen 
endeavors and activities. We know he 
will sustain his principles and continue 
to render fine service, not only to the 
State of California, but to the people of 
the Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in wishing happy birth- 
day to our minority leader. Perhaps, 
Bıı, the happiest thing I can say about 
you on this occasion is that it is a sur- 
prise to learn that you are 50. Your 
energy and your zest for life seem to 
make you perennially under 50; but, like 
all of us, you march on, we hope to even 
greater glory, although you have cov- 
ered yourself with glory here. 

Perhaps everyone, at a time like this, 
says what affects him most. I am most 
affected by our minority leader’s sin- 
cerity. BILL Knowranp is one Senator 
who believes in everything he does. If 
he does not believe something should be 
done, he does not do it. He is wrong 
sometimes—at least some of us think 
so—but he is right most of the time. We 
always know BILL Kwowtanp speaks out 
of a deep conviction and a fundamental 
purpose in the role in which Providence 
has placed him. 
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Good luck to you and your family, 
and. we wish you all the good things 
in life, which you so well deserve. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, all his 
95 friends in the Senate are delighted to 
join with his many, many friends in 
California in extending the warmest 
kind of congratulations to the senior 
United States Senator from California 
upon the auspicious occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of his birth. 

Ferhaps there is no need for me to 
say so, but I shall miss BILL KNOWLAND, 
I think, a little more than my colleagues 
when he leaves the Senate of our coun- 
try at the end of this year. 

Birth Knownanp, like his father a 
native-born Californian, has dedicated 
himself to government, to publie service, 
and to pursuing his ideals with the high- 
est kind of courage, all of which have 
been part of his endowment from his 
father, himself a former distinguished 
Member of the Congress. 

As I look back on the 6 years during 
which I have been very proud not alone 
to call him my colleague from California, 
but also my friend, it has occurred to 
me that what I said once about BILL 
bears repetition. BILL Knowxanp today 
wears the mantle so proudly worn by his 
predecessor, the late Bob Taft, as Senate 
Republican leader. In very truth he may 
be called today Mr. Integrity. 

So, BILL, as you become 50, I am glad 
to join with all your friends across the 
country in wishing you Godspeed in all 
your endeavors. We know that in the 
next 50 years. your courage, your vigor, 
and your enthusiasm will make their 
mark upon the government of our State 
and the Government of our country. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
are a great many activities of BILL 
KNOWLAND which constantly reach the 
public attention because of the position 
he occupies as minority leader. There is 
another one of his activities which does 
not so frequently come to the notice of 
the public, and that is his work on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
minutes of that committee are secret. 
The work of the committee is not always 
widely advertised. 

I would not want this moment of trib- 
ute to Bint Knowtanp to pass without 
saying that we sit close together in the 
Joint Committee. I see him frequently 
at its sessions. How he gives so much of 
his time to that committee, with the 
other duties resting on his shoulders, I do 
not know, but I can bear public testimony 
to the fact that his service has been con- 
stant and his fidelity to the best interests 
of his country could not be questioned by 
anyone who heard him at any of the 
sessions. 

I have been particularly proud of the 
contribution he has made toward what, 
as a member of that committee, I think 
is a very essential program for our 
Nation. That is the part of his Senate 
life which does not get quite so much 
advertising or attention, but it is very 
important from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States, 

Iam happy indeed that BILL KNow.anp 
has reached his 50th birthday. I wish 
the Senator from Montana had not wel- 
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comed him quite so much to the Fifty 
Year Club, because I hope the day may 
come when we may welcome him to the 
60th, and so on. Iam glad he has gotten 
this far, at least, and I hope that the 
years will deal kindly with him in the 
future, as kindly as they have in the past, 
so that he may continue his service to 
the Republic. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, all the 
Members of the Senate appreciate the 
service of BILL KNOWLAND, even though 
some of us, when we look back on our 
50th anniversaries, wonder how he came 
so far so fast. There are a few others 
who still will have the happy opportu- 
nity of reaching that age while they are 
Members of the Senate. 

I am sure I have detected a smile on 
the face of the distinguished occupant 
of the Chair (Mr. HAYDEN], who looks 
back on his 50th anniversary, which was 
also reached in this Congressional body, 
in which he rendered equally faithful 
service. I am sure he would appreciate 
the opportunity of joining others of us 
in expressing our congratulations to our 
distinguished minority leader. I should 
like to express the hope to the minority 
leader that he will have still ahead of 
him as many happy years and as many 
years of vigorous service as have been 
rendered by the present occupant of the 
Chair. 

The Senate covers a wide range of 
ages, but I think there is no richer or 
more forceful period than the fifties. I 
am happy to welcome the minority 
leader to it, as I prepare soon to leave 
it. Itis a great decade. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle in congratulating the distin- 
guished minority leader on his 50th 
birthday anniversary. 

Britt Know tanp, perhaps to as great a 
degree as any other Member of this body, 
has demonstrated to the country that he 
possesses the courage of his convictions. 
He is not. afraid to stand steadfast upon 
his convictions, whether the issue be 
popular or unpopular. I find myself, of 
course, sometimes taking a different view 
on issues from that taken by the distin- 
guished minority leader, but I do not be- 
lieve any Member of this body or anyone 
in the country could ever say that BILL 
Know.anp did not have the courage of 
his convictions. He has made an out- 
standing record in war and in peace. I 
wish for him many more years of service 
and happiness to come. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it was my 
good fortune to enter the Chamber when 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
was speaking in such high terms of our 
distinguished minority leader, I had the 
opportunity to listen to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] speak along the same line. 

I think it is perhaps interesting to note 
that, from the standpoint of age, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader is about half 
way between the junior Senator from 
Georgia, who is 45, and myself, at the 
age of 56, whereas the Senator from 
California is 50. 

The Senator from California also, per- 
haps, occupies the middle ground in po- 
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litical philosophy between my friend the 
Senator from Georgia and myself. So 
we have much in common, both from the 
standpoint of age and otherwise. 

There have been occasions during my 
brief sojourn here when I was not in 
agreement with my good friend from 
California. I am afraid that once or 
twice, my temper being what it is, my 
eyes have flashed, and perhaps his have 
flashed in return. But there has never 
been a time when I felt anything but 
respect for the sincerity of his views. 

I am happy to pay this warm tribute 
to the distinguished minority leader for 
his rugged integrity, his outstanding 
character, and the wonderful service he 
has rendered the Senate in the conduct 
of its business. 

I feel a personal sense of loss when I 
reflect that he will not be with us at this 
time next year. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, today 
is the birthday anniversary of our dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from California. I should like 
to honor Bit Knowtanpd on this happy 
occasion and to welcome him to the 
Over 50 Club. 

Fifty years ago today BILL KNOWLAND 
was born in the small town of Alameda, 
Calif. He grew up to become one of the 
Golden State’s most illustrious sons. 

If past achievement is any indication 
of future promise, BILL KNOWLAND will 
continue to add to his laurels in the next 
half century. 

His 25 years of service to his State 
and country is stern proof of the im- 
portance of being earnest. First elected 
to public office in 1933 as a member of 
the California State Assembly, he be- 
came a State senator within 2 years, and 
when World War II started he promptly 
enlisted and served 3 years in the Army 
as an enlisted man and officer. 

In the summer of 1945 when as a ma- 
jor he picked up a copy of the Stars and 
Stripes he read for the first time that he 
had been appointed United States Sen- 
ator—probably one of the few men if not 
the only one ever to be appointed from 
the battlefield to the Senate of the 
United States. In 1953, he was elected 
majority floor leader and became minor- 
ity floor leader in 1955. 

Time magazine in its issue of January 
14, 1957, called him a man of “absolute, 
unflinching integrity that rises above 
politics” and inspiring “faith in his 
motives.” 

It was my pleasure and honor last 
April 30, Mr. President, to present the 
minority leader the annual Good Gov- 
ernment Award of the American Good 
Government Society. In the past the 
same award has been presented to other 
stanch men of integrity such as former 
President Herbert Hoover and the late 
Senator Robert Taft. Senator Know- 
LAND’s political courage and candor are 
among his highest qualities. 

BILL Know tanp first saw the light of 
day in the very early summertime. I 
sincerely hope his 50th birthday is only 
early summer for him and that his full 
harvest days are before him. 

Mrs. Bridges and I wish to extend 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
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for a long life filled with success and 
happiness. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
for their expressions today upon my 
reaching the half century mark. It is 
encouraging, at least, to hear from my 
friend from New Jersey that the first 50 
years are the hardest, and thereafter one 
can do alittle coasting. This is certainly 
a very encouraging prospect. 

This is my last year in the Senate of 
the United States but I desire to say, and 
very sincerely, that I shall cherish until 
the last day of my life the associations I 
have had not only with all of my col- 
leagues, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, but with the very fine and able 
staff we have had in the Senate, who 
without regard to any partisanship have 
sought to carry on the heavy burdens of 
the Senate. 

My service in the Senate has been one 
of the fine experiences of my life. I 
rejoice to have had the opportunity to 
serve with those who are now living, 
and with some of our colleagues who in 
the intervening years have passed on. I 
am appreciative of the opportunity, given 
to me by the people of my State, to have 
had these associations and to be able to 
celebrate my 50th anniversary here. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, FISCAL 
Year 1959, LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (S. Doc. 
No. 107) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1959, involving an increase in the amount 
of $965,000, for the legislative branch (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1950, AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to further amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS FOR 
WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on military 
prime contract awards to small and other 
business firms for work in the United States, 
during the first 10 months of fiscal year 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ÅD- 

MINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949, As 

AMENDED, RELATING TO UTILIZATION OF 

Excess PROPERTY 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, to 
promote the utilization of excess property 
and to simplify the reimbursement procedure 
for transfers of such property (with an ac- 
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companying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


AMENDMENT OF AcT OF AucusT 1, 1947 (61 
STAT. 716), AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as 
amended, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The memorial of Lawrence I. Peak, of 
California, Md., remonstrating against the 
prices being offered for property in the 
Southwest section of the District, and re- 
questing permission to appear as a witness 
before any committee investigating the 
condemnation of property in that section; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A petition signed by Mrs. John McDer- 
mott, and sundry other citizens of Chicago, 
Il., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide a 30 percent tax credit on 
amounts paid as tuition or fees by an indi- 
vidual to public and private institutions of 
higher education; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 12311. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950 (relating to the con- 
struction of a public airport in or near the 
District of Columbia), to remove the limita- 
tion on the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for construction (Rept. No. 1762). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 3499. A bill to amend the vessel ad=- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces (Rept. No. 1761). 


EXTENSION OF TITLE II OF FED- 
ERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 
1950—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 1760) 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original bill 
(S. 4062) to extend the provisions of 
title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, and submitted 
a report thereon, which bill was read 
twice by its title and placed on the 
calendar. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL MA- 
RINE TERMINAL FACILITIES BY 
THE UNITED STATES—INTERIM 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S, 
REPT, NO. 1763) 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1481) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
to provide for utilization of commercial 
marine terminal facilities by the United 
States, submitted an interim report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 
S. 4056. A bill for the relief of Tong Yuan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr, EASTLAND: 

S. 4057. A bill for the relief of Nikoleta 
Lampropoulou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 4058. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of hospital facilities in the State of 
Florida to provide not less than 2,000 addi- 
tional beds for the care of disabled veterans; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

8.4059. A bill to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
miame of the office established under such 
plan; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr, HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

8.4060. A bill for the relief of Wasily 
Merkuroff Prosoroff; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4061. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Riso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, RUSSELL: 

S. 4062. A bill to extend the provisions of 
title IIT of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; placed on the Calendar. 

(See the reference to the above bill, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of Com- 


§.4063. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bien- 
yvenido Tan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PRESERVATION AND DISPLAY OF 
SENATE DOCUMENTS, RECORDS, 
ET CETERA 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the period I have served in the Sen- 
ate, I have been asked on many oc- 
casions by visitors. to Washington where 
they could see the important papers 
and records or other memorabilia of 
historical significance to this body. 

I know the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Library of Congress, and the Na- 
tional Archives have a great deal of 
this significant material preserved and 
on display. I also know that there is 
yet a great amount of this material still 
hidden from general view which should 
be placed on public display in a Senate 
or Capitol museum directly available to 
the visitors to this body. This material 
could be shown in display cases in the 
Capitol or in the entrances or halls of 
the Senate Office Buildings. 

I have talked with Mr. Stewart, the 
Architect of the Capitol, and he assures 
me that there is a great quantity of 
things linked with the history of this 
body that would be of interest to the 
many people who visit us daily. 

For example, the flag that was flying 
over the Capitol on the day we were 
attacked at Pearl Harbor, now called 
the Flag of Liberation, was taken by 
then General Eisenhower and flown over 
the cities of Berlin and Rome when our 
forces entered those cities. It was 
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passed on to General MacArthur, who 
flew it over Tokyo. The flag properly 
belongs to the Capitol and to the people, 
and should be on view for all to see. 

Those of us who serve in the Senate 
literally live and work in the shadow 
of many great men who have left the 
stamp of their personalities and philoso- 
phies on this body and on the history of 
our country. 

I am told that there are numerous 
writings and records of many of the 
great men of the Senate, such as Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Robert La- 
Follette and many others directly con- 
cerned with the shaping of the history 
of our country, accumulated over the 
years, tucked away in cupboards and 
drawers, hidden from public view. 
Again, I think these should be placed 
where they can be viewed by visitors to 
the Capitol. 

While we are still a relatively young 
Nation, our few short years have been 
crowded with the events that have re- 
shaped the world. The record of these 
events makes a fascinating study; and, 
judging from the comments of those 
who look for just such material, I think 
it a project worthy of study by this 
body. 

For that purpose, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a resolution provid- 
ing for the establishment of a commis- 
sion made up of five Senators to study 
ways of preserving and displaying se- 
lected documents, records, or other 
memorabilia of historic interest. 

Undoubtedly the other body has a 
similar supply of interesting material, 
but I believe it should be free to make 
its own determination as to whether or 
not it wishes such material to be exhib- 
ited. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution which I am sub- 
mitting be printed in the Rrecorp and 
appropriately referred, and that it lie 
on the table until next Tuesday, in or- 
der that other Members of this body 
may join in its sponsorship. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution will lie on the desk as 
requested by the Senator from Utah. 

The resolution (S. Res. 318) to estab- 
lish a special committee to consider the 
matter of preserving historical docu- 
ments and records of the Senate, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Bennett, was received, 
and referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a special committee to be composed of 5 
members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, of whom 2 shall 
be members of the minority party. The 
committee shall elect a chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to conduct a full and complete study 
for the ose of determining the de- 
sirability and feasibility of providing an ap- 
propriate means of preserving selected docu- 
ments, records, and memorabilia of the 
United States Senate having historical sig- 
nificance or value. In the event the com- 
mittee finds that it is desirable and feasible 
to preserve such documents, records, and 
memorabilia, the committee shall consider 
in its study practical means for determining 
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what records, documents, and memorabilia 
should be preserved, and where such docu- 
ments, records, and memorabilia might be 
made available for public inspection. 

Sec, 3, For the p of this resolution 
the committee is authorized to (1) hold such 
hearings; (2) sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate; (3) require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments; (4) administer such oaths; (5) take 
such testimony either orally or by deposi- 
tion; (6) employ on a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants, and with the prior consent of 
the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel, as it 
deems advisable, 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report the 
results of its study, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it deems appropriate, to 
the Senate on or before February 1, 1959. 
Upon the filing of its report, the committee 
shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1958, RELATING TO 
CHANGE OF NAME OF OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED THEREUNDER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to change the name of the new 
organization created by Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in the Executive 
Office of the President to discharge the 
Nation’s civil-defense and mobilization 
activities. 

Plan No. 1 of 1958, which becomes 
effective July 1, establishes a new agency 
in the Executive Office with the title 
“Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion.” As the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations pointed out in its re- 
port on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1958, this title has disadvantages be- 
cause of the danger of confusing the 
words “Office of Defense” with the Na- 
tional Military Establishment and þe- 
cause of the absence of the words “civil 
defense,” which would endanger the 
established identity of the Nation’s civil- 
defense program. 

Therefore, Mr. President, after con- 
sultation with former Gov. Leo A. Hoegh, 
the present Civil Defense Administrator, 
who will become the head of the newly 
created agency, I have had proposed leg- 
islation drafted which changes the title 
to “Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion.” This change preserves the iden- 
tity of the Nation’s civil-defense program 
in the agency’s title. 

Mr. President, as this matter was 
thoroughly considered by the commit- 
tee at the hearings on Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 on June 9, and, as I 
have indicated, Governor Hoegh, the Ad- 
ministrator of the newly created agency 
in the Executive Office, is in agreement 
with this change, I urge prompt consid- 
eration of the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 


Relies ad 
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The bill (S. 4059) to amend Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to 
change the name of the office established 
under such plan, introduced by Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF FIBER CONTENT OF 
TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H. R. 469) to protect producers 
and consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and Mr. 
SmatTHeERs) submitted amendments, in 
the nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill (H. 
R. 7999) to provide for the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Address delivered by him before the an- 
nual convention of the American Legion, 
Department of New Hampshire, at Berlin, 
N. H., June 21, 1958. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958, at 10 a. m., in 
room P-63 of the Capitol, the Old Su- 
preme Court Chamber, to consider the 
following: 

John A. McCone to be a member of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The Senate members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy consist of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BrRICKER], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHak]. 

As in the past, House members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy will 
be invited to attend and participate in 
this hearing. 

I give this public notice so that any 
individual who may have information 
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with reference to Mr. McCone may sup- 
ply it to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ceived and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

William A. O’Brien, of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States marshal for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, for a 
term of 4 years—reappointment. 

Joseph E. Hines, of South Carolina, to 
be United States attorney, for the west- 
ern district of South Carolina, for a term 
of 4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, July 3, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING FOR 
NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1721, Senate bill 1985. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be read by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1985) to 
authorize the preparation of plans and 
specifications for the construction of a 
building for a National Air Museum for 
the Smithsonian Institution, and all 
other work incidental thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1985) 
to authorize the preparation of plans and 
specifications for the construction of a 
building for a National Air Museum for 
the Smithsonian Institution, and all 
other work incidental thereto. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on March 
12, 1958, I introduced Senate bill 3462, 
which provides for the acquisition of 
what is known as the College Park Air- 
port as a site for our National Air Mu- 
seum. This land is in Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, just northeast of 
Washington, and less than 10 miles from 
the city. 

I am well aware of the desirability of 
having an air museum to provide for the 
great exhibits for which there is not 
sufficient space in the present quarters 
of the Smithsonian Institution; and I 
endorse the project. 

I am also well aware, Mr. President, 
that there is not much point in our 
making provision for such a museum 
when we know immediately that regard- 
less of whatever type of building we may 
construct for this purpose on the Mall— 
or, indeed, in any portion of downtown 
Washington—the facilities cannot be 
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adequate properly to display, through ex- 
hibits, a history of aircraft. 

Considerations of space, therefore, Mr. 
President, prompted me to introduce 
Senate bill 3462. The Mall is not the 
place for prototype aircraft to be as- 
sembled. At the same time, it is much 
the better plan, in my view, to establish 
a place where smaller exhibits of our air 
history and actual aircraft might be 
assembled as a single, impressive unit. 

My decision to introduce Senate bill 
3462, to provide for construction of this 
museum at College Park, in Maryland, 
was in no way arbitrary. Even if this 
site were in some other State of the 
Union, I am sure I would have supported 
it as the Air Museum site for precisely 
the same reason that I support the Col- 
lege Park site. 

The College Park Airport was the first 
airport, as such, established anywhere 
in the world. It is now the oldest airport 
in the world. Although Kitty Hawk is 
certainly the site of the first airplane 
flight, the College Park Airport is the 
first airport, as we know that term today. 
I can think of no more appropriate place 
for a museum of air history than at the 
site of the first and oldest airport in the 
world, 

Apart from its distinction as the old- 
est airport in the world, Mr. President, 
there are several other things which 
have led me to propose the College Park 
Airport as the appropriate site for the 
air museum: 

First. It was the first flying field in the 
world generally used for development of 
heavier-than-air craft. 

Second. The field, consisting of nearly 
200 acres, has been in continuous use as 
an airport since its inception in 1907. 

Third. The College Park Airport was 
the first military training airfield in the 
world. 

Fourth. It was one of two terminal 
fields used for the first continuously 
scheduled public-service commercial air- 
mail flights in the world. 

Fifth. It was the scene of early heli- 
copter experiments. 

Sixth. It is the place where improved 
radio navigation of aircraft originated. 

Seventh. It is the birthplace of prac- 
tical airplane operations. 

Eighth. It is, so far as we have been 
able to determine, the only remaining of 
our very earliest airfields. 

The limitations of a Mall site for a 
truly great exhibit for our air museum, 
Mr. President, are obvious. The very 
good reasons for favorable consideration 
of the College Park Airport as the Na- 
tional Air Museum site are equally obvi- 
ous to me. 

I dare say that no one has suggested 
moving Mount Vernon to a site on the 
Mall. Proximity to downtown Washing- 
ton should not, to my mind, weigh so 
heavily in determining a site for this mu- 
seum, especially when a site on the Mall 
would involve sacrifice of space adequate 
for the purpose. 

To approve the Mall site for this mu- 
seum, instead of approval of the 83-acre 
College Park Airport site, would be to 
lose sight of the historic value of that 
airport, and also to lose to the American 
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people—and, indeed, to aviation itself— 
the proper home for a National Air Mu- 
seum, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
with reference to the pending bill, Sen- 
ate 1985, I should like to have the REC- 
orp show that there are three Senate 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and that my colleagues in that group, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] have 
rendered extremely fine service on that 
Board and have been of great help not 
only in the preparation of this partic- 
ular type of legislation, but in the work 
now in progress in connection with the 
new building to be constructed by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

I hope the Senate may be able to dis- 
pose of the bill promptly, but I did not 
want it to do so until I had an opportu- 
nity to express my personal feelings with 
regard to the work’ of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1985) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution are hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare plans, 
including drawings and specifications for 
the construction of a suitable building for 
a National Air Museum (with requisite 
equipment, approaches, architectural land- 
scape treatment of the grounds, and con- 
nections with public utilities and the Fed- 
eral heating system) for the use of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to be located on 
that part of reservation which is bounded 
by Fourth Street Southwest on the east, 
Seventh Street Southwest on the west, In- 
dependence Avenue on the south, and Jeffer- 
son Drive on the north, title to which is in 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the exact location of the 
building on the site shall be approved by 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
and the design shall be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 3. That the preparation of said draw- 
ings and specifications, and all work inci- 
dental thereto shall be under the supervision 
of the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Public Buildings Act of May 
25, 1926, as amended, 

Sec, 4. That there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act: Provided, That appropriations for 
this purpose, except such part as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution in 
connection with this project, shall be trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion for the performance of the work. 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL SCHOOL 
MILK PROGRAM 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 181. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 181), extending the 
special school-milk program for 2 
months. À: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment, in line 8, after the 
word “ending”, to strike out “June 20, 
1958” and insert “June 30, 1958”, so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may continue, through August 31, 
1958, to expend Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds for the purpose of increasing 
consumption of fluid milk by children pur- 
suant to section 201 (c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, at the rate of obli- 
gation therein authorized for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks excerpts from the report 
showing the need for this particular 
measure at this time. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This joint resolution is a stopgap measure 
to extend the special school-miik program at 
the existing level for 2 months. The Senate 
passed S. 3342 to extend this program for 3 
years on March 3, 1958. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on March 18 reported 
H. R. 11178, which includes provision for a 
2-year extension of this program, and on 
June 19 reported H. R. 12954, which includes 
provision for a 3-year extension. The House 
is expected to take up H. R. 12954 on June 
26, but since that bill is one which deals with 
many aspects of the farm program and has 
not been considered by the Senate, it cannot 
possibly be approved before the existing au- 
thority expires. The joint resolution is 
therefore necessary to continue this program, 
which is approved by everyone, until action 
can be completed on legislation providing an 
extension of longer duration. 

This bill extends the special school-milk 
program for 3 years to June 30, 1961. It 
would make no change in the program. 

The present authority for the special 
school-milk program is contained in section 
201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and 
expires June 30, 1958. In order to recognize 
the primary purpose of the program as im- 
proved nutrition for schoolchildren, the bill 
provides for the extension of the program 
by separate legislation, not amendatory of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949; and specifies 
that amounts expended under either the 
original or the extended program shall not be 
considered as amounts expended for price- 
support purposes. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture in recommending extension of the 
program testified on January 17 as follows: 

“We are recommending a 2-year extension 
in the special milk program to increase fluid 
milk consumption by children in schools, 
summer camps, and child-care institutions. 
This will extend the present annual authori- 
zation of $75 million through June 30, 1960. 
This program is making an outstanding con- 
tribution to the expansion of markets for 
fluid milk. Equally important, it is pro- 
viding more children with more milk—a very 
real improvement as far as their dietary needs 
are concerned. 

“During 1957, participating children con- 
sumed 1.8 billion half pints of milk, a 29- 
percent increase over 1956, and expenditures 
totaled $61 million. An additional 1.8 bil- 
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lion half pints of milk were consumed under 
the national school-lunch program. So, as 
a result of the 2 programs, children consumed 
3.6 billion half pints of milk last year.” 

It is anticipated that the annual cost of 
the program will approximate the full $75 
million authorized by the bill. 

A statement prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture describing the program ad- 
ministered under the authority to be ex- 
tended is set out below. Participating schools 
receive the amount by which the cost of the 
milk to the children is reduced below the 
cost of the milk to the school (including 
the handling costs allowed), but not more 
than the maximum amount specified in the 
statement, 


“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


“Special milk program 


“The special milk program was initially 
authorized under the Agricultural Act of 
1954 and provided for the use of $50 million 
of CCC funds for a milk program in schools 
for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
In April 1956, legislation was enacted to ex- 
tend the program through 1958 and to in- 
crease the authorization to $60 million for 
1956 and $75 million for 1957 and 1958. The 
program was also extended to include all non- 
profit nursery schools, child-care centers, 
settlement houses, summer camps, and simi- 
lar nonprofit institutions deyoted to the care 
and training of underprivileged children, 
Subsequent legislation, in July 1956, removed 
the reference to underprivileged children. 
The primary objective of the program is to 
increase the consumption of fluid milk by 
children of school age and, thereby, help to 
reduce the movement of manufactured dairy 
products into CCC inventories. 

“Assistance is provided to eligible schools 
and child-care institutions in the form of 
reimbursement payments, for milk consumed 
by the children. Methods of encouraging 
increased milk consumption are determined 
by those who know most about the oppor- 
tunities—the local school official or the di- 
rector of the child-care institutions. These 
local people decide when and how the milk 
is to be offered to children, and—if the milk 
is sold as a separate item—what price is to 
be charged the children, Then, the school or 
child-care institution applies for participa- 
tion in the program. 

“The Department of Agriculture has es- 
tablished the maximum amounts that may 
be paid to any participating school or institu- 
tion. Schools serving type A or B meals 
under the national school-lunch program 
may receive up to 4 cents reimbursement for 
each half pint served in excess of the first 
half pint in a type A or B lunch, All other 
schools and all child-care institutions may 
receive up to 3 cents reimbursement for each 
half pint of milk served to children, 

“If the school or child-care institution of- 
fers milk to children as a separately priced 
item, maximum use of the reimbursement 
payments must be made to reduce the price 
of miik to children. Within the maximum 
rates established by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the amount of reimbursement pro- 
vided will depend upon the cost of milk to the 
school or child-care institution, the proposed 
selling price to children, and the cost of 
handling milk within the school or institu- 
tion. In general, it is expected that such 
handling cost will not exceed 1 cent per half 
pint. 

“Boarding or institutional schools, summer 
camps, and many child-care institutions 
usually do not offer milk as a separately 
priced item to children. When such schools 


and institutions apply for participation, they 
outline the planned methods and practices 
by which they intend to increase milk con- 
sumption by children. The schools and in- 
stitutions are then reimbursed for the cost 
of the additional milk served to children. 
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“During the first year of operation a total 
of approximately 450 million half pints of 
milk were consumed by children in 41,000 
schools at a Federal expenditure of $17.1 
million, The second year of operation there 
were 62,266 echools participating in which 
$45.8 million of Federal funds were expended 
reimbursing the consumption of 1.4 billion 
half pints of milk, This past year (fiscal 
year 1957) children in 71,239 schools and 
child-care institutions consumed about 1.75 
billion half pints at a Federal expenditure of 
$30.5 million.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution extending the special 
school milk program for 2 months.” 


LOSS OF INDUSTRY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week my senior colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], for 
whom I have the warmest regard and 
highest respect, inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press entitled “We Lose 2,000 
Jobs.” His remarks and the editorial 
were carried under the heading “Loss of 
Industry in Pennsylvania.” 

The editorial and my colleague’s re- 
marks referred to a decision by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. to locate a 
new plant at Muncie, Ind., instead of in 
Pennsylvania. 

The implication of the material which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and the captions placed upon it, was 
that Pennsylvania has lost at least some 
of its attractiveness as a place for loca- 
tion of new industry. 

I am sure that all my colleagues are 
aware that this is a campaign year in 
Pennsylvania and that the Governor of 
our Commonwealth, George M. Leader, 
is a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate. Therefore, apparently, he and his 
administration are fair game for politi- 
cal attacks from all sources. Thus,I am 
sure my colleagues are prepared to dis- 
count direct or indirect attacks upon 
the record of the Commonwealth in in- 
dustrial development during Gover- 
nor Leader’s incumbency. Nevertheless, 
since this kind of publicity in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD can be so damaging 
to our Commonwealth if it is allowed to 
stand, I feel obliged to rise today to 
refute it. 

The fact is that the Commonwealth 
which my colleague and I are honored 
to represent in this body has made a re- 
markable record in recent years in at- 
tracting new and expanded industrial 
capacity. 

In order to illustrate this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point two editorials from 
other Pennsylvania newspapers which 
set out some very impressive facts. One 
is from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette en- 
titled “Good Industrial Program”; the 
other from the Harrisburg Patriot News. 
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‘There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette] 
GooD INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 

To hear the Republican candidates for 
governor tell the story, Pennsylvanians might 
get the erroneous impression that the Leader 
administration had done little or nothing to 
attract a diversity of new industries to Penn- 
sylvania. 

The various candidates are campaigning, 
in part, on a program to expand industry 
in Pennsylvania and create new job oppor- 
tunities. We are glad to see the need so 
universally recognized. It should in fair- 
mess be noted, however, that one of the 
Leader administration's proudest accomplish- 
ments is in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. 

The extent to which this program, set up 
in the Department of Commerce, has been 
successful was appraised recently not by an 
office seeker but by a disinterested expert 
from out of the State. Robert E. Ryan, Area 
Development Director for the Committee for 
Economic Development, a national nonprofit 
agency run by distinguished business lead- 
ers, had this to say: 

“Competition in the field of industrial de- 
velopment is extremely tough competition. 
* * * And Pennsylvania [is] giving every evi- 
dence of setting the competitive pace. * * * 

“We [the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment] have not uncovered any State pro- 
gram which seems better conceived, more 
comprehensive or hard hitting than the pro- 
gram of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

No matter what his political critics say 
about industrial development, Governor 
Leader can justly find much satisfaction not 
only in what Mr. Ryan had to say but in 
the record itself. In the 19 months of its 
operations, the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority has made loan com- 
mitments on 47 new plants or plant expan- 
sions costing $17,435,886. Those 47 projects 
are creating 8,880 new factory jobs. Dur- 
ing 1957, the Commerce Department recorded 
111 new manufacturing plants and the re- 
occupancy of 84 idle plants in Pennsylvania; 
together with 198 plant expansions, those 
projects involved the creation of 29,033 new 
factory jobs. That is a record to be proud of. 


{From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News of 
May 11, 1958] 
A Bic PLUS ror PENNSYLVANIA, BUT CAMPAIGN 
ORATORY RINGS WITH STARK-NAKED DESPAIR 


There's always a lot of what the late Wen- 
dell L. Willkie called just campaign talk in 
electioneering for public office anywhere. 
Some places more than others. When it 
comes to viewing with alarm, Pennsylvania’s 
campaigners—past and present—never spare 
the horses, So much so that the naive in the 
Commonwealth must feel impelled to drive 
along Third Street to see the big hole where 
the Capitol used to be before somebody carted 
it away in the dead of night. 

Along the way, they'd also keep a sharp 
eye out for the grass growing in city streets. 
Sometimes the orators make it sound like 
our Commonwealth is right on the brink of 
being a kingsize ghost town, border to border, 
and what a lucky break it is for Pennsyl- 
vanians that they volunteered to put things 
right with the new factories and their new 
jobs that now are being grabbed off by just 
about every State but Pennsylvania. 

Let it not go unnoticed by Pennsylvanians 
that candidates elsewhere make the same 
pitch. Some of them in other States are 
working a pleasant innovation into their 
oratory (where we Pennsylvanians are con- 
cerned). 

In other hard-hit industrial States, they’re 
pointing at the Pennsylvania industrial de- 
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velopment program as a shining example to 
be followed. Some States (Kentucky just 
recently) have quit pointing and acted. The 
Kentucky ture passed and Governor 
Chandler signed legislation establishing an 
industrial development program in carbon 
copy of the one now operating in our Com- 
monwealth. 

Just a few days ago, at a meeting right 
here in Harrisburg, an official of an out- 
standing national organization, the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, pointed at the 
cutthroat competition raging among the 48 
States for new industry and said, “Pennsyl- 
vania is giving every evidence of setting the 
competitive pace.” 

Robert E. Ryan added in his discussion of 
industrial redevelopment: 

“We have not uncovered any State program 
which seems better conceived, more compre- 
hensive, or harder hitting than the program 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Ryan was not alone in his appraisal. 
The Deputy Director of the Office of Area 
Development for the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Gustay E. Larson, de- 
clared: 

“The competence of industrial developers 
in Pennsylvania, at all levels, is second to 
none. * * * The Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority and its 100-percent 
industrial-factory-building financing plan is 
known favorably to industry and to industrial 
developers throughout the country.” 

As the campaign oratory rings out, let 
Pennsylvanians remember that Democratic 
Governor Leader proposed this program and 
was supported in it by a Republican-con- 
trolled legislature. 

Nor does the plus side of the government 
ledger for Pennsylvania stop with just this, 

In neighboring New Jersey, they're piling 
a new income tax on corporations. In Penn- 
sylvania last year, the Republican legisla- 
ture pushed forward and the Democratic 
Governor supported a program reducing the 
taxes on job-making industry. 

And let Pennsylvanians look across their 
borders in the opposite direction at Ohio, 
where some of the disenchanted have been 
pointing at the great public-school-building 
strides made possible by State government 
in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvanians should re- 
call that under last year’s Federal-aid-for- 
schools proposal put forward by President 
Eisenhower, Ohio would have been one of the 
States penalized for not doing enough on its 
own to meet the classroom shortage. When 
you compare two States, you've got to do far 
more than just compare their taxes. 

Certainly Pennsylvania has a long way to 
go—on industrial development and a lot of 
other things. But there's no call for cam- 
paign oratory which points in stark-naked 
despair at Pennsylvania. On a lot of fronts, 
industrial development foremost among 
them, our Commonwealth is leading the way. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette editorial it is 
stated that the proudest accomplish- 
ment of Governor Leader’s administra- 
tion is in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. The editorial praises that devel- 
opment, and comments on how well it 
has proceeded in Pennsylvania. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette is nor- 
mally a Republican newspaper. 

The other editorial is from the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News. It is entitled “A Big 
Plus for Pennsylvania, but Campaign 
Oratory Rings With Stark-Naked 
Despair.” 

I point out the fact that not only is 
the Sunday Patriot-News a Republican 
newspaper, but that its distinguished 
publisher, Edward Russell, was in the 
forefront of Citizens for Eisenhower 
activities during 1952 and 1956. 
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The editorial points out that “in other 
hard hit industrial States, they're point- 
ing at the Pennsylvania industrial devel- 
opment program as a shining example to 
be followed.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record four Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. press releases of recent 
date relating to expansion in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The first of these releases points out 
that Westinghouse is expanding its facil- 
ities at Cheswick, Pa. 

The second points out that Westing- 
house is constructing a new plant at 
Glassport, Pa. 

The third release points out that West- 
inghouse is building a power circuit 
breaker plant in Trafford, Pa. 

The fourth release, dated May 22, 1958, 
points out that Westinghouse is estab- 
lishing a new plant at Waltz Mill, Pa., for 
the Westinghouse testing reactor. 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WESTINGHOUSE To EXPAND ATOMIC FUEL 
MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS AT CHESWICK, 
PA. 


CHESWIcK, PA., July 24, 1957.—Westing- 
house Electric Corp. today announced it is 
expanding its facilities here for the manu- 
facture of core components and complete 
core assemblies for nuclear reactors. 

Ira G. Fox, manager of the company’s 
atomic fuel department, said construction on 
a one-story, high-bay extension to the pres- 
ent building will begin late this summer 
and will result in an additional 24,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. The new wing 
will be 240 feet long by 100 feet wide. 

“We started nuclear core production a little 
less than a year ago,” Mr. Fox said, “and this 
growth of our operations represents con- 
tinued interest and the effort on the part of 
Westinghouse to keep pace with the demand 
for nuclear cores for the United States 
Navy's nuclear ship program.” 

Mr. Fox said that the expansion is the 
second phase of the company’s multimillion- 
dollar 2-year project which began in late 
1955 for the purpose of developing facilities 
for handling all necessary fuel element and 
core fabrication operations. 

The Westinghouse executive explained the 
operation of a nuclear reactor in this man- 
ner: 

The reactor is a structure in which an 
atomic chain reaction can be maintained and 
the energy of splitting, or fissioning, of 
uranium atoms can be released at a con- 
trolled rate to produce energy in the form of 
heat. The core of a nuclear reactor where 
the heat is produced is made up of a num- 
ber of properly grouped uranium fuel ele- 
ments or other fissionable material, It is 
within this core that the fission process 


occurs. 

In addition to the facility here, Westing- 
house maintains a nuclear materials manu- 
facturing operation at Blairsville, Pa., in 
the company’s metals development plant. At 
that location, metallurgical work, such as 
melting, forging and rolling of the fuel ele- 
ments is carried on. From there, the ele- 
ments are sent to Cheswick for additional 
manufacturing operations and mbly with 
structural components and other parts essen- 
tial for the core’s nuclear reaction. 

Mr. Fox said by the end of this year about 
275 persons will be employed at the Ches- 
wick site. 

Both manufacturing facilities have been 
constructed so that they are flexible enough 
to handle expected requirements for various 
types of reactors. 

Also headquarters at Cheswick, and ad- 
jacent to the atomic fuel department, is the 
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Westinghouse atomic equipment department 
which manufactures reactor equipment such 
as canned motor pumps, valves and asso- 
ciated apparatus. 


WESTINGHOUSE To Bump New PLANT AT 
GLASSPORT, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., October 4, 1957.—Westing- 
house Electric Corp. announced plans today 
for the construction of a new plant at Glass- 
port, Pa., for its manufacturing and repair 
division. 

W. T. Pitzer, regional manager of the divi- 
sion, said construction of the new building 
should begin about December 1 and should 
be completed during the last quarter of 1958. 

The new plant will be one of the largest of 
its type in the country and will be used to 
service and repair electrical and mechanical 
apparatus of industries in the tri-State area 
that includes Pittsburgh, Wheeling and 
Weirton, W. Va., and Stubenville, Ohio, he 
said. The expansion program became neces- 
sary as a result of increased business activity 
and physical size of equipment to be re- 
paired. 

R. L. Bogardus, plant manager of repair 
operations and a veteran of 23 years with 
Westinghouse, will be manager of the new 
plant. 

The new building will be of brick and 
steel construction, will house approximately 
60,000 square feet of space, and will have a 
100-ton crane capacity, the Westinghouse 
executive said. 

Adjoining the plant will be a one-story 
office building. Current plans call for the 
employment of about 100 persons there, with 
a predicted payroll of 150 in 3 years. 

The Glassport site is being purchased from 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, which 
formerly used the land for a roundhouse 
location. It is at the corner of Ohio Avenue 
and Broadway, alongside the Glassport High 
School Atlantic Field. 

Mr. Bogardus joined Westinghouse in 1933 
at Detroit. In his 23 years with the com- 
pany, he has held positions in Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh. Married and 
the father of two children, he lives at 421 
Janice Drive, Penn Township, Pittsburgh 35. 


WESTMORELAND OFFICIALS MEET WITH WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC EXECUTIVES 

GREENSBURG, PA., October 31, 1957.—West- 
moreland County commissioners and other 
district officials today received a detailed 
briefing by Westinghouse Electric Corp. ex- 
ecutives concerning a new multi-million-dol- 
lar power circuit breaker plant which the 
firm will construct in Trafford, Pa., beginning 
early next year. 

Westinghouse officials from the firm's East 
Pittsburgh division arranged the luncheon 
meeting which was held here at the Penn 
Albert Hotel following the filing of contracts 
for the new structure this morning in the 
prothonotary’s office. 

J. W. Stirling, manager of the power cir- 
cuit breaker department at the firm's East 
Pittsburgh plant, will head the new plant 
when it is completed. At today’s informal 
meeting with county officials, Mr. Stirling re- 
vealed that contracts for the new plant have 
been awarded to the Kaiser Engineers—a di- 
vision of the Henry J. Kaiser Co., of Oak- 
land, Calif. 

“Ground-breaking ceremonies for our new 
power circuit breaker plant will be held upon 
completion of engineering studies early in 
1958,” disclosed Mr, Stirling. He added that 
the new plant would be in full operation by 
late 1959. 

The new plant will employ about 950 em- 
Pployees including about 800 hourly and 150 
salaried personnel. The new facility will 
make Westinghouse one of the largest em- 
ployers in Westmoreland County. The firm 
has plants located in Blairsville, Derry, Irwin, 
and Youngwood, and it is currently in the 
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process of building a new atomic facility at 
Waltz Mill, Pa. 

The manager of the new plant explained 
that the new structure is being built as 
Westinghouse faces its biggest backlog of 
orders for switchgear equipment in its 
history. 

“Customer demand for switchgear equip- 
ment has been growing steadily and it has 
been difficult to keep up with the demand, 
remain competitive, and, at the same time, 
insure the future job security of our people 
without expanding our existing facilities,” 
explained Mr. Stirling. 

The Westinghouse official explained that 
expansion of the power circuit breaker de- 
partment in East Pittsburgh was prohibited 
by topographical conditions. 

“Our backlog of orders and forecasts for 
the future of power circuit breaker apparatus 
confronted us with a serious problem. Our 
only solution, after careful examination and 
consideration, was to move a major portion 
of our switchgear activity out of East 
Pittsburgh. 

“We considered several locations for ex- 
panding the power circuit breaker depart- 
ment and after careful analysis the decision 
was made to expand to the Trafford site for 
three important reasons: (1) Relocation of 
facilities a few miles from our present loca- 
tion would not pose any serious employment 
problem; (2) Westinghouse and Trafford 
have practically grown up together, having 
worked together for many years; and (3) by 
moving to Trafford we found that we would 
have a favorable community atmosphere in 
& county that is gradually developing into 
an industrial area,” explained Mr. Stirling. 

The Westinghouse official concluded his 
remarks by pointing out that the new plant 
will be one of the most modern facilities 
in the world for the manufacture of power 
circuit breakers. 

The space currently being occupied by this 
department at East Pittsburgh will be fully 
utilized by expanding other switchgear de- 
partments, it was noted. 

The new Trafford plant will be a one-story 
structure with a total of 241,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space. The building will 
extend 550 feet in length and 420 feet in 
depth and will be comprised of seven bays— 
one of which will be 60 feet high. The manu- 
facturing aisles will be 60 feet in width. The 
new structure will house a cafeteria which 
will be installed for the convenience of em- 
ployees. 

The multi-million-dollar expansion pro- 
gram in the switchgear apparatus depart- 
ment is another in a long line of major 
expansions that have resulted from com- 
paratively small departments that were 
started at East Pittsburgh. Westmoreland 
County officials attending today’s session in- 
cluded Hon. Robert A. Kilgore, chairman, 
board of county commissioners; Hon. Jay W. 
Kromer, county commissioner; Hon. Smith 
McKee, county commissioner; Hon. Richard 
D. Laird, president judge; Hon. Edward G. 
Bauer, judge, common pleas court; Hon. 
John M. O'Connell, judge, common pleas 
court; Hon. David H. Weiss, judge, common 
pleas court; Hon. John H. Dent, minority 
leader, Senate of Pennsylvania; Hon, Anthony 
J. Petrosky, house of representatives; Hon. 
James E. Lovett, house of representatives; P. 
K. Jones, Esq., county solicitor. 

Westinghouse officials attending today’s 
meeting with county officials included J. W. 
Stirling, manager, power circuit breaker de- 
partment, East Pittsburgh division; W. A. 
Towle, manager, employee relations depart- 
ment, East Pittsburgh division; P. D. O'Don- 
nell, assistant manager, power circuit breaker 
department, East Pittsburgh division; C. H. 
Brechin, manager, poreclain products de- 
partment, Derry, East Pittsburgh division; 
R. W. Mallick, manager, plant services de- 
partment, East Pittsburgh division; E. J. 
Gagliardi, manufacturing manager, power 
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circuit breaker department, East Pittsburgh 
division. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WESTINGHOUSE TESTING 
REACTOR ESTABLISHED AT WALTZ MILL, Pa. 
Warts MILL, PA, May 22, 1958.—Head- 

quarters for the staff of the Westinghouse 

testing reactor—the company’s privately 
financed nuclear materials testing reactor— 
has been established here following a move 
from Pittsburgh, it was announced today. 

E. T. Morris, manager of the full-scale 
testing reactor, said construction work on 
the project, designated Westinghouse testing 
reactor, now has reached a point where it 
is essential for engineers and scientists to 
be located at the site. 

Since office space has not been completed 
in the Westinghouse testing reactor, he 
said temporary offices have been opened in 
two nearby houses located on the Westing- 
house property which consists of 850 acres 
near here. 

“Construction work is proceeding on 
schedule,” he stated, “and the reactor should 
be ready for operation in the spring of 
1959. 

“Based on the built-in safety features 
that will be incorporated in the reactor, all 
necessary Government construction permits 
have been granted. Westinghouse testing 
reactor offers no danger whatsoever to the 
surrounding area—a fact that was the basis 
for our receiving official clearances to pro- 
ceed with our initial plans to build the 
reactor at this location.” 

Heretofore, Mr. Morris explained, his staff 
had been located at the Westinghouse atomic 
power department on Ardmore Boulevard in 
the Forest Hills section of Pittsburgh. The 
Westinghouse testing reactor facility is part 
of that department’s responsibility. 

Westinghouse testing reactor will be used 
to test materials under conditions similar to 
those in a power reactor. It will provide 
the much needed facilities to test reactor 
fuel elements and other components of 
atomic power plants under actual radiation 
conditions, the Westinghouse executive ex- 
plained. 

“Up to this time,” he said, “private in- 
dustry has had to depend on limited Gov- 
ernment facilities for development work on 
fuel and materials for nuclear powerplants.” 

In addition to the actual reactor testing 
areas, including gamma irradiation, reac- 
tivity measuring, and critical experiment fa- 
cilities and hot laboratories, the facility will 
contain an office area for customers’ engi- 
neers, a cafeteria, instrument laboratory and 
repair shop, health physics laboratory, and 
a machine shop. 

Mr. Morris said about 150 persons, mostly 
technicians, will be employed when West- 
inghouse testing reactor is in operation, and 
that where possible, hiring will be from the 
immediate area. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
these press releases will make it very 
clear that my distinguished colleague— 
I am sure quite inadvertently—was not 
in possession of all the facts when he 
referred on the floor of the Senate the 
other day to the alleged fact that Penn- 
sylvania was losing industry. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote 
from the release of the Westinghouse 
Corporation dated June 20, 1958, dealing 
with the operation at the Sharon plant. 
The Westinghouse announcement reads: 

What will this mean as far as work in 
Sharon is concerned? The straightforward 
answer to that question is that we don’t 
expect it will make much difference at all. 
The Sharon plant will still continue to be 
the home and the heart of the transformer 


division and the power transformer depart- 
ment, 
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I hope this will once and for all refute 
the erroneous impression that Pennsyl- 
vania is falling behind in the race for 
industrial development. Pennsylvania is 
proud of what it is doing, and is moving 
constantly and ever forward in compe- 
tition with other States. 


EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
with due humility I should like to say 
that two of the things for which my na- 
tive State of Kansas deserves commen- 
dation are both the friendliness and out- 
spokenness of its citizens. 

Kansans believe in calling a spade a 
spade, and when it comes to laying it on 
the line our women frequently have just 
as much to say as the men. It was the 
Sunflower State, Senators may recall, 
which produced Carrie A. Nation, and I 
doubt if anyone would characterize her 
as a blushing violet. 

I have before me a letter from a good 
Kansan who speaks her piece about ex- 
cise taxes and a few other matters of 
public interest. She states her position 
with such frankness and clarity that I 
would like to have her remarks printed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuNE 19, 1958. 
The Honorable ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SCHOEPPEL: I didn’t no- 
tice your name on the list of the Senators 
who voted to discontinue the excise taxes. 
Naturally, as a constituent, I would like to 
spons my mind on a few things about this 


Since I am a taxpayer, naturally I would 
like to see taxes cut. I realize the Govern- 
ment is haying trouble making ends meet so 
I suppose you folks thought this was too good 
a thing to pass up. 

However disgruntled I may personally feel 
as a taxpayer, there is one facet of this tax- 
cut veto which irritates me. This is the fact 
that this cut was to eliminate the long over- 
due discontinuance of the excise taxes. We 
were told these taxes were a wartime meas- 
ure. Senator, the war has been over for a 
long, long time but still we pay 10-percent 
excise tax on many essential items and we 
resent it. 

The worst excise tax the Government has 
ever unloaded on us is the one on telephone 
bills. Since when is having and using a 
means of communication a luxury? It isn’t 
any more of a luxury than the United States 
Post Office is a luxury. If your telephone 
‘were removed for 1 day, you couldn’t perform 
your duties. Neither can we taxpayers do 
without ours. Yet a vital and very impor- 
tant medium of communication is taxed 
ruthlessly and we the consumer have to pay 
for it or do without. It is discriminatory 
against every one of your constituents. 

Hand lotion is not a cosmetic nor a luxury. 
You are from Kansas and you can probably 
guess what would happen to us if we didn’t 
have it. Yet we pay 10 percent on it. De- 
odorants are not luxuries nor cosmetics. 
They are a means of Keeping clean. Have 
your office help quit using them for a day 
or so and see what I mean. Ten percent 
tax to keep from offending other people is 
a high price to pay to be presentable but 
we will keep on doing it. When you have 
all the office personnel stop using deodorants, 
also suggest that the women do not wear 
makeup, and then go the whole hog and 
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have the men stop shaving and getting their 
hair cut. Imagine what it would be. Yet 
it costs us women 10 percent for the necessi- 
ties with which we keep our jobs. 

We taxpayers are getting tired of carrying 
the Government on our backs and we are 
tired of its trying to make us carry the 
entire world on our backs, I am no expert 
on foreign aid but it seems to be unappreci- 
ated by the recipients. A government can 
no more buy friendship than can a person. 
If you cannot or will not repeal this war- 
time excise tax, at least go legitimate and 
rename it as just a discriminatory tax grab. 
To think the Founding Fathers dumped all 
the tea in Boston Harbor for so little cause. 
What would they think of today’s taxes? 
They would think George III was playing 
penny ante. 

In case you have gotten this far in the 
tirade, congratulations, you do have staying 
power. 

So long as I am unburdening myself, I 
shall continue. Maybe one of your over- 
worked office slaves will be amused enough 
to keep on. 

During the war I, like millions of other 
patriotic suckers, at the urging of the Gov- 
ernment, bought war bonds. We were 
promised $4 for every $3 invested but it was 
the idea we—the little people—were helping 
our country that made us invest in them. 
True, we are getting $4 back for every $3 we 
spent in the war years on bonds, but here is 
the kicker, those dollars we invested were 
worth approximately $1.25, now they are 
worth about 80 cents as per the cost-of-living 
index. In other words we are being repaid 
in 55-cent money for our $1 money we 
invested. To make it worse, we are taxed 
about 20 percent on each of the dollars we 
have gained. Inflation? We are in it right 
now only most people haven’t enough sense 
to see what has been done to them. You 
can probably guess what would have hap- 
pened to our little old dollars had we been 
unpatriotic and had invested them in blue- 
chip stocks. There is a moral here that I 
don’t want to examine too closely because it 
always comes out that either the Govern- 
ment doesn’t realize what it is doing to us 
and can’t control its own economy or else it 
doesn’t care so long as the tax money rolls 
in 


It is especially rough on people like me 
who are on a more or less fixed salary with 
only annual raises when the cost of living 
soars up into the troposphere and we can’t 
do anything about it. The next time tax 
cuts come up don’t be so obliging to hew the 
line for the Grand Old Party, think of the 
poor old public. 

One more beef and then I will desist. 
What in tunket is the Supreme Court trying 
to do? Someone had better shove them 
back in line. Since Warren took over, the 
country has been going to the state of chaos. 
They turn Communists loose, they meddle 
with the social setup of sections of the 
country. They have turned into an irre- 
sponsible group of troublemakers, I cer- 
tainly hope you folks in Congress can get 
them back into line somehow. The three- 
body system was sup’ to be a check-and- 
balance operation but the judiciary is get- 
ting topheavy and had better be curbed 
before we are all under martial law. Con- 
gress should look into this as they are after 
your committees and your powers. Even 
though I may disagree with the way you 
vote sometimes, I want to keep the Supreme 
Court’s nose out of the legislative branch. 

Thank you for being a sounding board. 
I know you get many irate letters and few 
nice ones. I voted for you before and even 
with the excise-tax question a sore spot, I 
shall do so again. Oh, yes; Senator CARLSON 
got a letter from me too, 

Yours very truly, 


— ——. 
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U. N.S HISTORIC OPPORTUNITY IN 
LEBANON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words this morning 
about a grave crisis which is looming 
upon the international horizon, affecting 
Lebanon. 

The request of Lebanon’s Premier 
handed to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations emergency force to seal 
the Syrian border and to stop the flow of 
war supplies to Lebanese rebels from the 
United Arab Republic puts the United 
Nations again in a historic position. If 
it accepts this responsibility, it will be 
preserving the peace, which is its pri- 
mary function. Also, it has every pros- 
pect of success in doing so, because the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other free nations have already clearly 
shown their prospective support of such 
action. 

Indeed, it is already clear that such 
support must be of an all-out character, 
because the President of Lebanon has 
served notice that he will invoke article 
51 of the charter if his request to the 
United Nations fails, and that means in- 
voking the Eisenhower doctrine with the 
prospect of United States and probably 
British troop protection in Lebanon. 
For us this would be a major and most 
serious move in view particularly of the 
notice by the Soviet Union that it will 
“not remain indifferent” to such action 
on our part. This is obscure but serious 
language. 

The Russian Bear is sulking right now 
anyway, with the sudden walkout on the 
Geneva meeting of nuclear experts, 
which only increases international ten- 
sion. We have been through these spells 
before with the Soviet Union in Suez and 
elsewhere. Always clear notice of what 
the Free World would do and decisive ac- 
tion following it up has proved to be the 
best and most effective reply and has 
worked. There is every indication that 
it can work in Lebanon, too. 

The U. N. General Assembly will, with- 
in perhaps hours, have the historic deci- 
sion in its hands. As to the Asian and 
African powers whose individual votes 
Will be so vital to the decisions of that As- 
sembly, they may well consider their own 
security in terms of the principle which 
will be reaffirmed in Lebanon that ag- 
gression need not be by the march of an 
army across a border but that modern 
aggression is just as effective to snuff out 
national life if it is in the guise of sub- 
version and infiltration against a long 
and poorly guarded border as in Leba- 
non. The United Nations’ historic op- 
portunity not only applies to Lebanon 
but to every new and small nation in the 
Free World. To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. 

I hope very much that the people of 
our country will give support in this sit- 
uation, which involves a matter of the 
most delicate international policy, and 
upon which the preservation of interna- 
tional peace may well hinge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
REcorpD as a part of my remarks today’s 
lead editorials on this subject published 
in the New York Times, the New York 
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Herald Tribune, and the Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 
Crisis In LEBANON 


Confronted with direct and indirect ag- 
gression by President Nasser’s Soviet-backed 
United Arab Republic, the embattled Govern- 
ment of Lebanon has appealed to the United 
Nations for help. In a formal request to 
Secretary General Hammarskjold in Beirut, 
Lebanese Premier Sohl has called for a United 
Nations emergency force to seal off Lebanon's 
frontiers against further infiltration of 
Egyptian and Syrian “volunteers.” 

The Lebanese appeal comes amid indica- 
tions that the rebels are massing for a show- 
down battle and that a crisis is at hand. 
Should the pro-Nasser forces win they could 
well precipitate a landslide that would put 
the whole Middle East under Nasser's, and, 
thus indirectly under Soviet, control. 

Despite this danger, President Chamoun 
has wisely declared that in any appeal for 
outside aid his Government will stay strictly 
within the United Nations Charter, In con- 
formity with the charter, therefore, Lebanon 
appeals for aid, not against domestic rebels, 
whom it can handle, but against foreign sup- 
port for them amounting to aggression that 
is interdicted by the charter, The United 
Nations has sent observers into Lebanon, but 
that step is no longer adequate. 

The United Nations, which saved Nasser 
during the Suez crisis, now faces another test: 
This time, can it stop him? This test is all 
the more grave because the Soviets, as in the 
cases of Korea and Hungary, denounce any 
United Nations resistance to their own or 
their allies’ ambitions as aggression to which 
they will not remain indifferent. This sounds 
like & threat of Soviet counterintervention. 

Certainly the United Nations cannot bow to 
intimidation and remain true to its mission. 
Should the Soviets veto a proper response to 
the Lebanese appeal in the Security Council 
it will be the responsibility of the General 
Assembly to take action. Should it fail to 
do so, the only alternative left to the Leba- 
nese Government, as indicated by President 
Chamoun, would be to invoke article 51 of 
the charter, authorizing individual or col- 
lective self-defense against armed attack. 
This would mean a call on the West as well 
as on the Baghdad Powers for armed support, 
which could have wider repercussions than 
anything done under United Nations aus- 
pices. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
26, 1958] 


MUST WE INTERVENE IN LEBANON? 


Eight years after the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, a similar form of piecemeal 
conquest is threatening to overthrow the in- 
dependence of Lebanon. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold’s intercessions with Presi- 
dent Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, 
seem to have come to naught. The pan- 
Arabic infiltration of men and weapons across 
Lebanon's borders flows on. 

As a result Lebanon is reported to have 
asked for a United Nations emergency force, 
similar to that which rescued Egypt in 1956, 
to intervene to seal off its Syrian border. 

Premier Sami Solh, the Moslem who shares 
Lebanon’s Government with the Christian 
President Chamoun, told Mr. Hammarskjold: 

“What exists in Lebanon is not a rebellion 
but a state of war.” 

The Secretary General is expected to re- 
turn to New York later today and will imme- 
diately consult with the chief delegates. 

It is not expected that an immediate meet- 
ing of the Security Council will be sought. 
Mr. ld is still hopeful of achiev- 
ing a settlement short of U. N. intervention. 
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But if the Security Council is called a Soviet 
veto is certain, hence any action that comes 
will have to originate in the General Assem- 
bly, as with Suez. 

American leaders are also hopeful that in- 
tervention can be avoided, although they and 
the British have promised the Lebanese Goy- 
ernment armed assistance if called upon to 
provide it. Indeed, even without U. N. action, 
they can provide it under the collective self- 
defense provisos of article 51 of the U. N. 
Charter. 

The difficulty is that, while Nasser’s Re- 
public is undoubtedly egging on the rebels 
and supplying them, they still represent a 
genuine internal opposition to President 
Chamoun’s government. The true situation 
is in part civil war, in part invasion. It is 
feared that intervention, even under U. N. 
resolution, would create so much bitterness 
that peace could never be restored. The 
U. N. forces might bog down into endless 
guerrilla warfare with the Arab rebels. Not 
even all the Christians, who make up 50 per- 
cent of the population, support Chamoun’s 
abandoning of Lebanon's traditional neutral- 
ity to accept the Eisenhower doctrine. 

We must continue to press for mediation 
as long as Hammarskjold thinks it has a 
chance. 

But we cannot allow Lebanon to be taken 
by Soviet aggression, once removed. If we 
tolerate that we must prepare to accept a 
series of such aggressions which, one by one, 
will gobble up all the world and shut our fac- 
tories off from its raw materials. 

The Soviets are issuing their usual omi- 
nous warnings against any U.N. action. But 
if the rest of the U. N. allows fear of such 
threats to prevent it from aiding the victim 
of aggression, the U. N. itself might just as 
well disband. 

By the coming weekend the showdown 
will be close at hand. It may be fully as 
grave as Suez. 


[From the Washington Post of June 26, 1958] 
A Way OUT IN LEBANON? 


The report of Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold to the United Nations Security 
Council on his mission to Lebanon could 
hardly be awaited with more anxiety than 
was felt yesterday in Washington. On the 
outcome may rest the fateful decision 
whether American troops will be called to 
support the pro-Western Lebanese Govern- 
ment against a mounting rebellion, part do- 
mestic but supported and encouraged by 
President Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 
The hope of course must be that the call will 
not come. But if, during or after further 
recourse to the U. N., President Chamoun 
should find his situation desperate and call 
for Western assistance, the United States 
would face the ugliest sort of dilemma. 

To deny aid would all but shatter con- 
fidence in America’s whole collective secur- 
ity network, in Asia and Europe alike. It 
would certainly end American influence in 
the Middle East for a long time, But togrant 
it would involve this country for an inde- 
finite period in the occupation and defense 
of Lebanon which would not only be un- 
popular with the Moslem and probably much 
of the Christian population but would also 
fan the fires of Nasserism throughout the 
Middle East. In the end the reaction could 
bring about the very collapse of the Western 
position in Lebanon which is an object of the 
present rebellion. 

Thus there is a tremendous premium upon 
the success of U. N. efforts to meet the crisis. 
Presumably Mr. Hammarskjold will lay be- 
fore the Council whatever evidence the 100- 
man U. N. observer force has gathered of 
Syrian-Egyptian intervention, together with 
President Chamoun’s request that the U. N. 
now undertake to seal the Lebanese border 
against further intrusions. Experts on the 
scene estimate this would require a force 
of several thousand troops, for the border is 
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ill-defined and in rugged terrain. There will 
be misgivings about such a venture even 
among the Western Powers, and of course 
outright opposition from Moscow, which 
would throw the whole issue if pressed, into 
@ special session of the General Assembly. 
Here the prospect would be uncertain at best, 
with Asian and African delegates called upon 
to dispatch forces not against former im- 
perial powers, as in the Suez crisis, but, in 
effect, against the very Arab power, Egypt, 
which the last U. N. force was sent to pro- 
tect. 

Mr. Hammarskjold has divulged nothing 
of his lengthy talk with President Nasser, 
but perhaps in Cairo the U. N. Secretary 
General was able to discern a middle way 
out. It is unlikely that Nasser means to 
force a do-or-die, all-or-nothing sort of 
Middle East showdown. He has demon- 
strated before his fear of any power vacuum 
which might be filled by Moscow, and soon- 
er or iater, he will need Western economic 
assistance. The efficacy of a continuing 
and beefed-up U. N. observer force in Leb- 
anon might be greater than is now imagined 
if Nasser is ready—and able—to rein in, and 
if President Chamoun personally would 
state publicly his private disclaimers of any 
ambition to stay on beyond the end of his 
term this fall, a root of at least some of his 
troubles. These are big ifs, of course, but if 
there are ways to make them reality they 
should be urgently pursued. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF STATING 
BUDGET ESTIMATES—REFERENCE 
TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
1382, H. R. 8002, to provide for im- 
proved methods of stating budget esti- 
mates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations, be taken 
from the calendar and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report it beck to the Senate 
not later than 15 days from the date of 
its referral. 

H. R. 8002, as it passed the House and 
as it currently reads, makes at least six 
changes in the rules of the Senate. 
There have been no hearings on this bill 
in its present form either in the Senate 
or in the House. The bill was adopted 
on the floor of the House as a substitute 
for a proposal dealing with accrued ex- 
penditures upon which hearings had been 
held in both bodies. 

These proposed rule changes are far 
reaching, and should be studied by some 
committee of the Senate, which should 
thereupon make its recommendations to 
the Senate. 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
the committee most affected, since all of 
the rule changes would involve the pro- 
cedure under which appropriation bills 
are considered by the Senate. 

Many questions have arisen relating 
to these rule changes, and no one seems 
to know just what the answers may be. 

The inaking of reappropriations would 
be in order under this new bill, and such 
procedures were specifically prohibited 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. 

A serious question has arisen with re- 
spect to limitations based upon con- 
tingencies being in order. Today pro- 
visions contingent upon the happening 
of an event are specifically prohibited 
in appropriation bills, 
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Other questions have arisen, and the 
safest thing to do is to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ANNEX BUILD- 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1790, Senate bill 3975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3975) to provide for the construction of 
a fireproof annex building for use of the 
Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, after 
listening very carefully to the testimony 
in support of the proposal by the Pub- 
lic Printer to the Joint Committee on 
Printing at its last regular meeting the 
members of that committee became con- 
vinced that the construction of the pro- 
posed warehouse near the Government 
Printing Office would save the Govern- 
ment very large sums of money. The 
supplies and other materials which 
would be stored in the warehouse are 
now stored in Virginia at considerable 
distance from the Government Printing 
Office, and long hauls are required, in- 
volving great inconvenience. Therefore 
it was suggested that a fireproof build- 
ing be erected near the Printing Office. 

I introduced the bill to implement this 
desire, as expressed by the members of 
the Joint Committee on Printing and it 
was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. That committee reported the 
bill unanimously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the committee on 
the bill, together with a letter from the 
Public Printer, which is included in the 
report, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1755) and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROVIDING FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A FRE- 

PROOF ANNEX BUILDING FOR USE OF THE GOV- 

ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

The Committee on Public Works, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3975) to provide for 
the construction of a fireproof annex bulld- 
ing for use of the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the construction of an annex to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at the rear of the pres- 
ent GPO Building No. 3, along H Street 
west of North Capitol Street to the alley be- 
tween G and H Streets and south of Jack- 
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son Alley in square 624 in the District of 
Columbia. 

Plans would be prepared by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services and approved by 
the Public Printer, and include equipment, 
utilities, connections with the present 
GPO buildings, and access over or un- 
der present streets. The building would be 
constructed by the Administrator of General 
Services under the Public Buildings Act of 
1926, with authority for condemnation of 
land, if necessary, and authority for demoli- 
tion and removal of any buildings or struc- 
tures acquired by the GSA. Funds in the 
amount of $5,251,000 would be transferred to 
the GSA from available funds in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office revolving fund, includ- 
ing surplus receipts from the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications. The estimated cost 
of the additional land is $300,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Public Printer submitted a report and 
study of this proposed building to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, prepared at the di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
to satisfy the urgent need to find ways and 
means to provide facilities that will be more 
readily available and economical than those 
now being used. 

The building proposed would be a 4-story 
building with basement, with provision for 
future extension to 8 stories, with air con- 
ditioning and fluorescent lighting on the 
second story only. The gross floor area would 
be 194,000 square feet. 

The building would be used largely as a 
warehouse and storage facility, for relief of 
crowded conditions in present buildings for 
storage of public documents and paper. The 
estimated annual savings would amount to 
$244,686, which would amortize the project 
in about 23 years. These savings result from 
eliminating the rental cost of the presently 
assigned warehousing space in the warehouse 
at Franconia, Va., 15 miles from the GPO, 
Intangible benefits would result from re- 
arrangement of operating activities, im- 
proved printing service to the Government 
agencies, and better utilization of machine 
time that would result from the storing of 
paper stocks near the location of ultimate 
use. 

The Public Printer recommends enactment 
of the legislation, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has reviewed the report and believes the 
computation of benefits reasonable, and that 
additional benefits not susceptible in mone- 
tary terms would result. 

The committee gave careful consideration 
to the information and data presented in 
the study made by the Government Printing 
Office, at the direction of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing, of the possibility of expand- 
ing the GPO warehouse facilities sufficiently 
to take care of all storage needs of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The committee 
realizes the valuable services rendered by the 
Government Printing Office to the Govern- 
ment agencies and to the Congress, and that 
adequate facilities for its economical opera- 
tions must be provided. 

The committee believes that the construc- 
tion of the proposed fireproof annex building 
for the Government Printing Office is amply 
justified, and that its construction will result 
in large savings to the Federal Government, 
and permit increased operating efficiencies of 
this highly important and valuable agency, 
and to take care of its increased activities. 
Accordingly, the committee recommends en- 
actment of this legislation. 

Comments of the Public Printer on S. 3975 
are as follows: 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Thank you for yonr 

letter of June 11 in which you invited this 
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Office to furnish the Committee on Public 
Works information touching on the merits 
and the propriety of the passage of S. 3975, 
to provide for the construction of a fireproof 
annex building for use of the Government 
Printing Office, and for other purposes. 

I am enclosing six copies of a folder which 

gives a summary of the history of the pro- 

to construct this annex to our main 
building at the Government Printing Office. 
This folder also contains an economic justi- 
fication which indicates that an annual sav- 
ing of $244,686 will be realized by the con- 
struction of this warehouse. These savings 
will amortize the building over a period of 
22 years and 11 months. The folder also 
includes a report from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States based upon a 
study made by the staff of the General Ac- 
counting Office. This study indicated that 
the Government Printing Office is following 
good inventory practices, that inventory lev- 
els are reasonable, that the computation of 
savings is accurate, and that improved 
printing service to the Government would 
result from the construction of the proposed 
annex building. 

If there should be any additional informa- 
tion which your committee may desire in 
this matter, we shall be glad to provide it. 
If your committee should desire to hold a 
hearing upon this proposal, we shall be glad 
to attend. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND BLATTENBERGER, 
Public Printer. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at a 
meeting of the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Appropriations of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, held on June 5, 
1958, the Public Printer brought the de- 
sirability of a new, nearby warehouse 
building to the attention of the subcom- 
mittee and submitted the following jus- 
tification which appears at page 71 of 
the subcommittee hearings. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR ERECTION OF ANNEX 
BUILDING 

A comprehensive study was made by a 
committee appointed by the Public Printer 
in order to determine whether savings could 
be accomplished by expanding the ware- 
house facilities of the Government Printing 
Office to replace the Parr-Franconia ware- 
house. This study, which was based on the 
fiscal year 1957 costs to the Government 
Printing Office of the Parr-Franconia ware- 
housing operation, developed the following 
savings which the General Accounting Office 
reviewed and reported that all material fac- 
tors had been included: 

Cost of Parr-Franconia warehousing opera- 
tion: 

Rental cost of warehousing space 

in Parr-Franconia warehouse.. 

GPO employees labor cost for 

staffing Parr-Franconia ware- 
Ri e a Eee a Ua) 

Equipment expense (mainte- 

nance and depreciation) _.._._ 

Additional transportation ex- 

pense occasioned by move- 
ment of paper between Parr- 
Franconia warehouse and GPO 
main building............... 


Transportation of paper from 
Parr-Franconia warehouse to 


other departments._......._. 
Supplies and communications 


$159, 327 


52, 441 
11, 375 


31, 488 


2,155 


1, 839 
Damage to paper caused by ad- 
ditional movement of papér.. 
Movement of equipment and per- 
sonnel to and from ware- 


9, 557 


4, 800 
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Elimination of cost of shipping 
via tunnel under North Cap- 
itol St. by relocation of ship- 


ping section in new building.. $10, 500 


Total cost of Parr-Franconia 


warehousing operation... 283, 482 


Estimated expenses of proposed 
new warehousing operation: 


Warehousing labor cost_-.-..-.. 14, 041 
Equipment expense (mainte- 
mance and depreciation...... 3,304 


Transportation of paper from 
warehouse to other depart- 


WG Sie wan endian sown opines 2,155 
Supplies (miscellaneous) ~..... ʻ 260 
Heat, light, and power_..-.._-. 4, 749 
Maintenance of building... 8, 197 
Sanitary service (cleaning and 

other janitorial service) .... 6, 090 

Estimated expense for opera- 
tion of new building....- 38, 796 
e= = 
Net savings_..--........... 244, 686 


The estimated cost of $5,251,000 for the 
new building will be amortized over a period 
of about 22 years and 11 months through 
the application of the estimated savings. 


In the report of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations on the Legislative 
Appropriations bill for 1959 on page 9, 
appears the following statement in re- 
gard to the new warehouse building: 


Proposed new warehouse building.—The 
committee considered the proposition of 
language, submitted in the House Docu- 
ment 380, to authorize the use of not to ex- 
ceed $5,251,000 of amounts available in the 
Government Printing Office revolving fund 
from construction of an annex building to 
the main plant. The project has the approval 
of the Joint Committee on Printing. In- 
formation available indicates that this is 
probably a good proposition from the point 
of efficiency and economy. However, it is 
not authorized by law and therefore the 
committee did not include it in the bill, It 
is noted, however, that an authorizing bill, 
H. R. 12880, was introduced on June 10 and 
a companion bill introduced the same day 
in the other body, Incidentally, these bills, 
like the language submitted to the commit- 
tee for consideration, would authorize use of 
revolving fund balances rather than a 
straight appropriation. This committee be- 
lieves that the traditional straight appropri- 
ation authorization is the best procedure. 


The proposal to construct a new ware- 
house for the Government Printing Office 
also has the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, as shown by the following 
communications from the President of 
the United States dated May 12, 1958; 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 12,1958, 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
for the consideration of the Congress an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1959 involving a proposed provision for the 
legislative branch. 

The details of this amendment are set forth 
in the accompanying letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Respectfully yours, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith 

for your consideration an amendment to the 
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budget for the fiscal year 1959, involving a 
proposed provision pertaining to the legisla- 
tive branch, as follows: 


“LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 


“Budget page 45.—Revolving fund: Not to 
exceed $5,251,000 of amounts available in the 
Government Printing Office revolving fund, 
including surplus receipts from sales of Gov- 
ernment publications, shall be available for 
construction, in accordance with existing 
provisions of law, of an annex building to the 
Government Printing Office, including ac- 
quisition of land and removal of existing 
buildings thereon.” 

As provided by statute, this amendment to 
the budget for the legislative branch is sub- 
mitted without change. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maovrice H., STANS, 
Director of the Bureau oj the Budget. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be constructed in accordance 
with plans to be prepared by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services and approyed by 
the Public Printer, a fireproof annex building 
for use of the Government Printing Office, 
including equipment, connections with the 
present Government Printing Office Build- 
ings and utilities, access facilities over or 
under public streets, other necessary ap- 
purtenances or facilities, and such mechani- 
cal and other changes in the present Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Buildings as may be 
necessitated thereby. 

Sec. 2. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
section 1 of this act, the Administrator of 
General Services is authorized to acquire 
on behalf of the United States, by purchase, 
condemnation, donation, transfer without re- 
imbursement, or otherwise, such publicly or 
privately owned real property in the District 
of Columbia (including streets and alleys 
or parts thereof) as may be located at the 
rear of the present Government Printin 
Office Building numbered 8, along H Stree 
west of North Capitol Street to the alley be- 
tween G and H Streets and south of Jackson 
Alley, including that portion of Jackson Alley 
adjacent to the proposed site, in square num- 
bered 624 in the District of Columbia. 

(b) Any proceeding for condemnation or- 
dered under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the pertinent 
provisions of the act entitled: “An act to 
provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia for use of the United 
States,” approved March 1, 1929 (16 D. ©. 
Code, secs. 619-644). 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to provide for the demolition 
and removal as expeditiously as possible of 
any buildings or other structures on, or con- 
stituting a part of, such real property as 
may be acquired under, or made available 
for the purpose of this act. 

(d) The Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to cause the building herein 
provided for to be constructed pursuant to 
the applicable provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), as 
amended, but without regard to the appro- 
priation authorizations contained therein, 
and section 401, title IV, of the act ap- 
proved June 16, 1949 (63 Stat, 198), except 
as otherwise provided herein. 

Src. 3. For carrying out the purposes of this 
act, the Government Printing Office revoly- 
ing fund, including surplus receipts from the 
sales of Government publications, shall be 
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available for transfer to Administrator of 
General Services in the sum of $5,251,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF RECIP- 
ROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee is currently 
conducting hearings on H. R. 12591, 
which provides for a 5-year ext-:nsion 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. I anticipate that it will be debated 
on the Senate floor soon. 

Despite the support it has from this 
administration, it is, nevertheless, a con- 
troversial measure, and many Members 
of the Senate, myself included, have 
serious reservations concerning some of 
its proposals. We have seen more than 
a few important industries throughout 
this country badly hurt by the provi- 
sions of this act, provisions which have 
permitted the importation of cheap for- 
eign goods in increasing amounts dur- 
ing recent years. 

Mr. President, I have just received a 
letter advising me that the mayor and 
board of aldermen of Manchester, N. H., 
have gone on record as being unani- 
mously opposed to the proposed legisla- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed as a part of my remarks 
at this point. 

Manchester is New Hampshire’s larg- 
est city, both populationwise and em- 
ploymentwise. It is not a one-industry 
community, dependent on only a single 
segment of our American economy for 
its livelihood, but a diversified manu- 
facturing center under progressive and 
capable leadership. It suffered intensely 
during the depression of the 1930’s and 
has fought back to reestablish itself, 
until today it is one of the nerve centers 
of New England. 

The city of Manchester is not alone, 
of course, in the concern it expresses. 
In recent weeks I have received a great 
many letters from individuals in all 
walks of life expressing the hope that 
the Senate will take steps to make the 
act more responsive to the needs of our 
domestic industries. The type of re- 
lief that is needed should be available 
when injury is detected, and not, as is 
the case with our New England textile 
industry, for example, after 205 plants 
have been closed and 140,000 jobs lost 
since 1949. 

Mr. President, as do all other think- 
ing people, I recognize the need for ex- 
panding our foreign markets and en- 
gaging in mutually profitable trade with 
other countries; but this must be accom- 
plished in such a way that American 
firms are not forced out of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITY oF MANCHESTER, N. H., 
OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
June 20, 1958. 


The Honorable H. STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senator, Senate Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: At a meeting of the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen held June 3, 1958, a 
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lengthy discussion was entered into relative 
to the proposed reciprocal trade bill now 
pending before Congress and United States 
Senate, which has the endorsement of the 
President Eisenhower administration. 

At the conclusion of the debate on this 
question, it was unanimously voted that this 
board go on record as strenuously opposed 
to this proposed legislation, and that the 
New Hampshire delegation, in both the 
House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate, be advised of this action. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. J. Quinn, City Clerk. 


QUALITY EDUCATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
recent days and weeks, while we have 
been hearing much about statehood and 
Lebanon, two great speeches have been 
made which did not attract sufficient 
attention. 

The first was that of Allen Dulles be- 
fore the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce last April 28. 

The sc-ond, more recent, was that of 
Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Denver 
Post, before the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools at Timberline 
Lodge, Mount Hood, Oreg., on June 19. 
It is entitled “Quality Education.” 

Seldom have I read a more thought- 
provoking address. I would hope that 
Mr. Hoyt would agree to one change; 
that he propose a National Academy of 
Learning instead of merely a National 
Science Academy. 

Mr. President, most of what we talk 
about, in committees of the Senate and 
on the Senate floor, has to do with the 
“short pull.” From the standpoint of 
the “long pull,” and what is necessary 
for the security of our country, I hope 
that every Senator will take the time to 
read Mr. Hoyt’s outstanding speech. 

i ask unanimous consent to have the 
address by Palmer Hoyt printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Quattry EDUCATION 

“The shadow of the Russian satellite is 
surprisingly large and persistent for so small 
an object.” This observation was made by 
Dr. Henry Smythe before the American Nu- 
clear Society last October. 

That shadow shocked the American public 
as nothing has ever shocked it before. 

For the first time since America has been 
the world’s No. 1 nation, our supremacy was 
threatened. Sputnik was particularly a 
shock too, because our leaders had not ad- 
vised us of the international facts of life. 
Mostly they had not advised us what the 
Russians were up to because they didn’t 
know themselves. 

October 4, 1957, will forever rank as one 
of the great days in our history. It was a 
Rip Van Winkle day. It was the day we 
woke up. 

Shocking as was the appearance of Sput- 
nik I, it was probably the best thing that 
ever happened to us. 

The American dream of absolute superior- 
ity in all things technical, mechanical, and 
scientific, was rudely shattered. 

Conversely, the launching of sputnik was 
not so good from the purely Russian stand- 
point. Someone said recently, and I agree, 


that history will record that Sputnik I will 
go down as Khrushchevy’s No. 1 mistake. 
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Without. sputnik, no one would have be- 
lieved the real story of Russia’s scientific 
Progress. : 

When sputnik appeared in our skies, it 
was to most of the world, including many 
Americans, a sign that the United States of 
America was no longer the world’s No. 1 
nation. 

Naturally when an event of such catacyls- 
mic importance occurs, the second guessers 
have a field day. 

Who, they asked, was to blame? 

The Government? 

The President? 

The Pentagon? 

Rivalry between the services, or educa- 
tion? 

The answer was almost unanimous—it was 
education. : 

Once education was established as the 
goat, the great debate began between the 
“education for life” or “progressive educa- 
tion” boys and the advocates of the three 
R’s or “basic education.” 

The “three R’s” boys, probably a majority 
among laymen, blamed it all on Dewey, even 
persons who weren't clear on whether it was 
Adm. George Dewey, politician Tom Dewey, 
or educator John Dewey. Anyway, they 
figured somebody “dood it,” so it must have 
been Dewey. 

To say criticism was rife would be a 
masterpiece of understatement. 

The little red schoolhouse again became 
the symbol of learning. Complaints were 
ety e about the softness of modern educa- 

on. 

Griticisms were heard like this: 

“When we were boys, boys had to do a 
lithe work in school. They were not 
coaxed; they were hammered. Spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic were not. electives, 
and you had to learn. 

“In these more fortunate times, elemen- 
tary education has become in many places 
a sort of vaudeville show. The child must 
be kept amused and learns what he pleases. 
Many teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudi- 
ments, and it seems to be regarded as a 
misfortune and a crime for a child to learn 
to read and spell by the old methods. As 
a result of all the improvements, there is a 
race of gifted pupils more or less ignorant 
of the once-prized elements of an ordinary 
education.” 

This statement sounds as though it were 
made yesterday by one of our very modern 
critics. It is actually a quotation from the 
New York Sun, printed on October 5, 1902, 
and reprinted in Harper’s magazine for May 
of this year. 

Thus, to continue the argument as to 
whether we should “educate for life” or get 
back to the little red schoolhouse is as silly 
as to presuppose that the only science the 
Russians are interested in is rocketry. Ac- 
tually the Russians are interested in excell- 
ing us in everything, scientific or otherwise, 
and the quicker we get that through our 
“nudnicks,” the better off we are going to 
be. If we don't, we’re apt to be off this 
pleasant sphere we call earth more or less 
permanently. 

However, before we leave the Dewey boys 
completely, I want to tell you, particularly 
you fellow laymen, that it was John Dewey, 
all right, who got us into trouble. 

Strangely enough, he got us into trouble 
because we didn't follow the basic tenets of 
his great wisdom. 

So I want to go right back to John Dewey 
for guidance in our state of clear and pres- 
ent danger. 

I am indebted to Dr. Samuel B. Gould, 
president of Antioch College, for clarifica- 
tion of John Dewey’s aims, 

Dr. Gould suggested in a recent speech 
that John Dewey’s plea for linking educa- 
tion to usefulness in society was anything 
but an attack on intellectualism. Dr. Gould 
points out, and I think with great insight, 
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that John Dewey never advocated the kind 
of su cial and ridiculous courses and 
methods developed by some of his so-called 
followers. 

I would like to call your attention to this 
quote from Dr. John Dewey: 

“Education, if it is really education, should 
send (youth) forth with some unified sense 
of the kind of world in which they 
live, the directions in which it is moving, 
and the part they have to play in it. The 
schools should have given them some sort 
of intellectual and moral key to their con- 
temporary world. * * * As for methods, the 
prime need of every person at present is 
capacity to think; the power to see prob- 
lems, to relate facts to them.” 

This quotation from John Dewey could 
well be made our guiding light in this, our 
fight for survival. 

What better can we do than send youth 
forth with “some unified sense of the kind 
of world in which they live, the direction in 
which it is moving, and the part they have, 
to play in it”? 

Citizens who have that kind of sense won’t 
tolerate a government that talks loosely, as 
witness some early remarks about sputnik. 

“We aren’t engaging in any celestial bas- 
ketball games.” 

“So the Russians threw a hunk of iron 
into the sky. What’s so great about that?” 

No properly informed citizens tolerate a 
government that permits its three armed 
services to engage in costly rivalry and al- 
lows each in its own way to pursue plans to 
shoot the moon. 

Nor would citizens with the wisdom John 
Dewey refers to be happy with a government 
that shows no sense of urgency in the light 
of the 2,900-pound Sputnik No. 3 that roams 
our skies as we talk here tonight. 

What is this crisis we face? 

Is it concerned only with ICBM's and 
space satellites? 

By no means. It is concerned with many 

things. 
First, it is a head-on clash between two 
diametrically opposed philosophies of life 
and government which might be adequately 
described as: 

Economic democracy versus imperial com- 
munism or freedom versus slavery. 

The conflict covers many fronts, Science, 
diplomacy, production, and economics are 
but a few of them. 

For example: recently, Barbara Ward, bril- 
Mant British economist, commented on 
Khrushchey’s threat to outdo us in pro- 
duction. 

Miss Ward said in effect: 

“This is as though the Russians chal- 
lenged the Americans to a contest not in the 
Russian game of chess but in the American 
national game of baseball.” 

The threat is not one to laugh at. The 
Russians are ahead of us in many things. 
For example, they maintain 12 well equipped 
weather chips against a few converted yachts 
for the United States. 

In their drive for world dominance, the 
Russians are much more realistic than we. 

When Russian diplomats arrive at their 
posts, they speak the native language no 
matter how obscure, 

This is not true of our foreign representa- 
tion. A very small percentage of our official 
personnel are bilingual and an even smaller 
percentage are multilingual. 

According to a recent statistic, some 6 mil- 
lion Russian students are studying English, 
but only about 8,000 American people are 
studying Russian. 

One of the reasons that Sputnik I burst on 
us like a bolt from the blue was that no 
one was translating Russian scientific jour- 
nals which accurately foretold the coming 
of the satellite months in advance. 

Even now the sh of Russian scholars 
in the United States is so severe that few of 
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the Russian technical journals are being 
translated for the benefit of our scientists. 

It appears certain that Russia will be a top 
nation for a long time and also that China, 
the most populous nation in the world, is 
going to be very important in international 
affairs; and yet, as of today, 99.9 percent of 
Americans are unprepared to read or under- 
stand Russian or Chinese. 

That doesn’t make sense, you say. And if 
you do say it, you are so, so right. 

How serious is this crisis we face? 

How great the threat to our civilization? 

The crisis is starkly real. 

The threat could hardly be more potent. 

It’s like my favorite description of the 
bomb. 

Regular, king size, and where is everybody? 

The question is rather, do we sense the 
doom that world political change and man’s 
inventiveness have created? 

If we do, we can survive. 

Great civilizations have been born of ad- 
versity; they have perished from soft living. 

It is a rule of life that the more that is 
asked of man, the more he will achieve, 

This rule was most impressively expound- 
ed by Prof. Arnold Toynbee, in his monu- 
mental Study of History. 

Professor Toynbee demonstrated that the 
21 successful civilizations each rose to the 
heights from the momentum gained in over- 
coming adverse conditions, through resort to 
creative responses. 

It was not a question of environment 
alone, but combinations of circumstances. 
The right people, in the right spirit, at the 
right time and place. 

These people, given a hurdle they had to 
surmount, they adjusted themselves to 
changed conditions and kept building. 

Take the ancient Egyptian and Sumerian 
civilization, for example. 

The primitive societies out of which these 
civilizations arose were made up of hunters, 
and food gatherers, who roamed what once 
were grassy plains between Africa and Asia. 

Then, with comparative abruptness, the 
climate changed, and with it their habitat 
changed also, from grassland to desert. 

Some nomadic contemporaries took off 
in search of milder terrain, and those who 
found it languished there. 

But, inspired by what Toynbee describes as 
either “audacity or desperation,” the Egyp- 
tian and Sumerian pioneers both took the 
same, never-before-attempted alternative. 

One penetrated what were then the jungle 
swamps of the Nile River bottoms and the 
other the dense wilderness of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Rivers. 

And in the words of Toynbee, “The lands 
of Egypt and Shinar were reclaimed from 
the wilderness and the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
societies started on their great adventures.” 

Time after time, man has been challenged 
to strive for what must have seemed like 
unattainable goals, against great odds. 

Often he has been challenged, figuratively, 
to reach for the stars, and as a result, often, 
he has gained a higher place on the firma- 
ment. 

Now comes a generation that is challenged 
by circumstances literally to reach the stars. 

The challenge exists and if the Toynbee 
formula is correct, man has a good chance 
to survive because of the adverse conditions 
he himself has created—conditions that 
threaten the existence of all life unless they 
are controlled. 

Yes, it looks like the obstacles have been 
set. Now the question is, can we run the 
course? 

What can we do to be saved? 

What can we do with education, our most 
basic weapon? 

Because we have great need to use educa- 
tion as @ weapon to its fullest possible ex- 
tent, the renewed interest of the sovereign, 
the citizen, is inspiring and important, I 
congratulate you laymen who have associ- 
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ated yourselves with this most worthwhile 
organization. 

There is no question of the constructive 
impact of the National Citizens’ Council for 
Better Schools, plus its ancestor, the Na- 
tional Commission for the Public Schools. 

Proper lay interest in schools is vital in 
this time of crisis because of the need for 
public support of proper developments in 
education. 

The importance of public thinking in re- 
gard to scholastic matters is shown in a 
recent speech to Richmond, Va., school 
teachers by Lewis F. Powell, Jr., chairman 
of the city school board. 

Said Mr. Powell: 

“Our educational program has been 
geared, and none too well, to the dying 
years of the industrial revolution. Our 
schools and colleges have generally failed 
to prescribe a sufficiently challenging cur- 
riculum, and insist upon a sufficiently high 
level of performance by faculties and stu- 
dents. 

“There is no doubt, however, that the qual- 
ity of American education largely reflects the 
public’s sense of values. Hard work is no 
longer considered an American virtue. When 
the average parent is demanding less work 
and more leisure, it is difficult for the schools 
to expect Johnny to work harder and longer. 
Nor is scholarship widely acclaimed. The 
football coach is often paid more than the 
college dean, and most alumni had rather 
subsidize a star halfback than a brilliant 
nuclear physicist.” 

Mr. Powell’s points are indeed well taken. 

And there are a few other things that con- 
ferences like this and people like you need 
to give attention to. 

1, There needs to be a halt to senseless 
fears about the blight of Federal aid to 
schools. Federal funds are going to have to 
be used to help solve our educational prob- 
lems, but they need not be used to subvert 
our freedom. 

2. There needs to be action taken and 
quickly, even though modest at the outset, 
to identify and isolate for advanced training 
the gifted child. To paraphrase George 
Orwell’s comment in “Animal Farm” “all 
men are created equal, but some men are 
more equal than others.” 

3. There needs to be a revival of the idea 
that teaching is one of the noble professions 
and is worthy of a lifetime of devoted effort, 
Make all effort possible to equalize teachers’ 
salaries with other like professions so that 
teachers may think in terms of influence 
rather than income. Help teachers out of 
po Anea pod of tax eaters into one of brain 
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4. There needs to be a renewal of hostili- 
ties against laggard county and State govern- 
ments which refuse to equalize common 
school opportunities. 

5. There needs to be consideration of the 
establishment of a National Science Academy 
on the level of West Point, Annapolis, and 
the Air Academy as well as Federal grants to 
gifted graduate students. At present we 
have 2,000 universities and colleges but only 
160 graduate schools, few of them adequately 
staffed. 

6. Try to induce your friends to take more 
interest in education as one of the vital 
forces in our salvation. 

And finally remember what Josef Stalin 
prophetically told H, G. Wells in 1934: 

“Education is a weapon, whose effect de- 
pends on who holds it in his hands and who 
is struck with it.” 


ALLEGED POLITICAL DEALS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH PASSAGE OF 
LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
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last Sunday Drew Pearson’s column 
contained the following paragraphs: 
THE WASHINGTON MERRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TWO DEALS LINKED TO LABOR BILL 

Two unadvertised political deals operated 
backstage during the Senate debate and 
passage of the moderate Ives-Kennedy labor 
bill. They were: 

A deal between liberal Senators and 
southern Democrats to pass the labor bill 
in return for an agreement not to amend 
the filibuster rule for 2 years. 

A deal suddenly worked out between Sen- 
ator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, and the White House to try to upset 
that deal and block passage of a moderate 
labor bill. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill spon- 
sored by Senators Irvine M, Ives, Republican, 
of New York, and JOHN F. KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, had been agreed on by 
such diverse personalities as George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and Senator 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
anti-labor chairman of the Senate Rackets 
Committee. The bill also had the full sup- 
port of liberal Senators WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon, and Par McNamara, 
Democrat, of Michigan, plus southern Demo- 
crats. 

Reason for the southern democratic sup- 
port was a realization that Senate liberals 
would win 4 to 8 new seats in the next 
election, probably enough to override the 
southern rule upholding filibusters. Rather 
than gamble on a possible change of rules 
next January southern Senators agreed to 
vote for the labor bill, provided northern 
liberals would give them another 2 years on 
the present filibuster rule. 


On more than one occasion I have 
stood on the floor of the Senate and 
commended Mr. Pearson for his muck- 
raking activities in the field of American 
journalism. I think it is important that 
there be muckrakers in American jour- 
nalism. ‘They are essential to good gov- 
ernment. I regret that on this occasion 
Mr. Pearson has been misinformed. 

I talked with several of my liberal 
friends in the Senate following the pub- 
lication of this column, because I insist 
on having my facts before I speak on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Iam privileged to say that I am satis- 
fied there was no such agreement on the 
part of any liberal Senator or Senators 
with whom I talked, and any southern 
Senator or Senators such as Mr. Pear- 
son reported. The labor bill voted by 
the Senate is a good strong bill with 
teeth in it and I know of no trade that 
was made between liberals and south- 
ern Senators in respect to it. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Pearson 
specifically mentions my name and that 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], in his story I am privileged to 
speak for Senator McNamara as well as 
myself in denying the inference of his 
story as far as we are concerned. Al- 
though Mr. Pearson did not specifically 
say that Senator McNamara and I en- 
tered into such a trade, I know that 
many readers of his column may draw 
that inference. So on the floor of the 
Senate today I assure the American pub- 
lic and Mr. Pearson that he is mistaken 
im regard to the charge made in his 
column not only in respect to Senator 
McNamara and myself but also in re- 
spect to other Senators as well. 
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Speaking for the Senator from Ore- 
gon—and I know that the Senator from 
Michigan would share this view—I am 
ready, and always have been ready, to 
amend rule XXII, whenever it can be 
brought before the Senate for amend- 
ment. I would amend it this afternoon, 
I will join at any time in any debate, 
as long as necessary, to amend rule 
XXII. My proposal for years standing 
has been that it should be amended 
along the lines of the Morse resolution 
in respect to rule XXII. 

I believe that debate in the Senate 
under rule XXII should be terminated 
by a majority vote subject to the safe- 
guards to the minority set out in the 
House antifilibuster resolution. I un- 
derstand that the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee is making a recommendation for 
a modification of rule XXII. I shall 
support it if I cannot obtain majority 
support for my resolution. I here and 
now call upon the Senate leadership to 
place the rule XXII issue on the Senate 
calendar for action before we adjourn 
this summer. I stand ready and willing 
at all times to vote to modify rule XXII 
so that it will be an effective check 
against filibusters. 

I believe that Mr. Pearson should come 
forward with some evidence that such 
an agreement as he describes in his 
article exists, or, in the interest of the 
fairness which I know he desires to ex- 
ercise at all times, he should proceed 
in his column, to make a correction of 
the statement in last. Sunday’s column. 


THE CRISIS IN LEBANON 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Government of Lebanon has announced 
that it will request the United Nations 
to provide an emergency police force to 
seal its borders against arms and men 
which it claims the United Arab Repub- 
lic is supplying to rebel forces in Leba- 
non. We can assume that Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, will be able to lay before 
the United Nations the facts upon which 
the request of Lebanon is based. 

As one Member of the Senate, I hope 
earnestly that the United States will give 
its full support to the establishment in 
Lebanon of such a United Nations force. 
I believe the situation in Lebanon is 
fraught with great danger, not only to 
the sovereignty and preservation of Leb- 
anon, but to the peace of the area and 
to the world. If the United States, alone 
or in company with other powers, should 
make a decision to go to the assistance of 
Lebanon without the authority of the 
United Nations, we must consider the 
possibility that Soviet Russia, or so- 
called volunteers from the satellite coun- 
tries, would intervene. In such a case, 
the ground would be laid for a war that 
could expand to a worldwide explosion. 

I am sure the Soviet Union will resist 
the establishment of a United Nations 
police force. I hope that Egypt will not 
resist such aforce. It was glad to accept 
the decision of the United Nations, and 
the support of the United States, when 
Egypt was invaded. If Egypt opposes 
the establishment of such a force to 
maintain peace now, its motive and pur- 
poses will be clearly laid before the world. 
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In 1956, when the United States chose 
to support the United Nations decisions 
against its own allies, it made clear to 
the world its support of the rule of law. 
Its action was hailed by smaller and less 
powerful countries in the Middle East, 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, even in Eu- 
rope and around the world. These coun- 
tries supported the establishment of a 
police force at that time. They have a 
great stake in today’s situation, for if a 
small country like Lebanon can fall, they, 
too, may face a similar situation in the 
future. The hope for their sovereignty 
and their freedom from interference by 
larger powers is to support the action of 
the United Nations. I earnestly hope 
they will support the proposals to protect 
the independence of Lebanon and to 
guard against war as strongly as they 
supported the action of the United Na- 
tions in 1956. 

I am sure that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, are apprised of the full facts 
regarding Lebanon’s situation. Their 
purpose, I know, is that the country of 
Lebanon shall have the opportunity to 
solve its internal problems without inter- 
vention from other countries. And we 
know that they are working for peace in 
the area. 

I think it very necessary that we in the 
Senate give them our support. I think it 
is necessary, also, that we urge the sup- 
port of a United Nations emergency po- 
lice force as the means best calculated 
to avoid war, and as the means best cal- 
culated to enlist the support and opinion 
of other countries in the world. 

Mr. President, this may be the most 
critical situation which we have faced 
since World War II. I earnestly hope 
that we will give it deep consideration in 
the next few days. 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a resolution and 
statement of the executive committee 
of the Rhode Island Bar Association 
with regard to S. 2646, the measure 
sponsored by the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER] and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BUTLER.] 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION AND STATEMENT OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE OF RHODE ISLAND BAR 
ASSOCIATION WITH REGARD TO THE JENNER- 
Burier BILL, S. 2646 
Resolved, That the executive committee of 

the Rhode Island Bar Association strongly 

opposes the enactment of the so-called Jen- 
ner-Butiler bill, S. 2646, as amended and 
reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 

United States Senate. 

The proposed bill withdraws appellate 
jurisdiction from the Supreme Court in dis- 
barment cases, frees Congressional commit- 
tees from all judicial review in respect to 
questions asked by such committees, and di- 
rectly reverses two Supreme Court deci- 
sions (in the Nelson and the Yates cases) 
having to do with constitutional rights of 
citizens. 
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Each one of these provisions is altogether 
unwise and indefensible. In combination 
they lay their own machinery bare. The 
bill is obviously aimed at the Supreme 
Court; it is intended to penalize and intim- 
idate that Court. The bill not only con- 
stitutes an attack on the independence of 
the Federal judiciary; it also violates the 
doctrine of the separation of powers under 
which our governmental system has pros- 
pered. It is to be noted that the American 
Bar Association has condemned this legis- 
lation. 

Resolved further, that a copy of resolu- 
tion and statement be forwarded to Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, to the Rhode 
Island Senators, Hon. Theodore Francis 
Green, and Hon. John O. Pastore, to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, Hon. James O. Eastland, to Hon, 
Thomas O. Hennings, Jr., another member 
of that committee, and also to Rhode 
Island’s two Representatives in the House, 
Hon. Aime J. Forand and Hon. John E. 
Fogarty. 


PROCUREMENT CONFERENCE AT 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter dated 
June 19, 1958, addressed to Mr. Guy E. 
Wyatt, industrial representative for the 
State of Rhode Island, by Mr. Kenneth 
P. Borgen, Chairman, Military Interde- 
partmental Committee on Labor Surplus 
Areas. On June 10 and 11, 1958, a pro- 
curement conference was held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., under arrangements made 
by Mr. Wyatt, acting for Gov. Dennis J. 
Roberts and the Rhode Island Develop- 
ment Council. I know my Senate col- 
leagues will find Mr, Borgen’s letter of 
interest, especially if they plan similar 
procurement conferences in their own 
States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE or NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Washington, D. C. June 19, 1958. 
Mr. Guy E. WYATT, 
Industrial Representative, 
State of Rhode Island, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Wratr: This is to congratu- 
late you on your outstanding procurement 
conference at Providence, R. I., on June 10 
and 11, 1958. I feel sure that the Congres- 
sional delegation, the Governor, and the 
Rhode Island Development Council are es- 
pecially pleased in view of their individual 
contributions to the effort as cosponsors. 
You will recollect that it was their letter 
to me of April 1, 1958, which stated the spon- 
sorship and need for the procurement con- 
ference request. 

Since the conference, numerous partici- 
pants have informed me that it was the 
best they had ever attended. They attributed 
this to the effective preplanning. This 
confirms the soundness of our early plan- 
ning meetings and my statement to par- 
ticipating Federal agencies in my memo- 
randum to them of April 30, 1958, to the 
effect that “this conference has been well 
planned.” 

Among the favorable comments were those 
directed toward the agenda itself. State- 
ments have been made that the address by 
Governor Roberts was most sincere and set 
a fitting stage for subsequent events. Par- 
ticularly informative to the businessmen in 
the area was the procurement talk given by 
the Army member of our committee, Mr. 
C. F. Cinquegrana. The simulated proce- 
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dures for obtaining Government contracts 
presented in the form of a live dialogue be- 
tween Navy Procurement Specialist Mr. S. 
Tatigan and a Rhode Island businessman, 
Mr. Ralph Romano, were most enlightening, 
The Air Force presentation by Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, procurement specialist, gave an- 
other facet for procurement information. 
The combination of these gave a well- 
rounded defense procurement picture on the 
prime contract and subcontract level. The 
panel discussions were a most effective media 
for visiting businessmen to find solutions for 
their current problems. A fitting climax to 
the conference proceedings was the individ- 
ual counseling sessions on the last half-day. 
The attendance, hum of activity, and earnest 
seeking of businessmen for contracts were in- 
dicative of the success of the preceding pro- 
gram. In understand that about 350 busi- 
nessmen registered for the 2-day session. 

The cooperative and enthusiastic partici- 
pation of the defense agencies, General Serv- 
ices Administration, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Department 
of Labor, the Small Business Administration, 
prime contractors and Rhode Island busi- 
nessmen was noteworthy. I know that you 
will give them appropriate recognition for 
their contributions. 

We were most pleased to play a part in 
the conference. I hope that these reports 
from participants in the conference will be 
helpful to you in your evaluation of the pro- 
ceedings. We would appreciate a copy of 
your report on the conference and also peri- 
odic information on contracts awarded in 
Rhode Island as a result of this conference. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Congressional delegation, Governor Roberts, 
and the executive director of the Rhode 
Island Development Council, in view of their 
sponsorship of the conference. 

You are assured of our continuing interest 
and cooperation in helping your office on be- 
half of the labor surplus areas of the State 
of Rhode Island. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH P, BORGEN, 
Chairman, Military Interdepartmental 
Committee, on Labor Surplus Areas. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. - 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is H. R. 7999. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
Americans are a sentimental people. 

We cherish our heritage of freedom 
and we are both generous and vocal in 
championing our ideal of individual 
initiative and local self-determination. 

In founding upon this continent a 
cohesive and prosperous nation grounded 
in respect for human values, we have set 
an example which has inspired people 
everywhere toward greater effort in 
realizing mankind’s highest destiny. 

Our pride in our institutions and our 
accomplishments is justified. Our de- 
sire to share the fruits of them is in 
harmony with the American tradition. 
But in manifesting that pride and in 
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actuating that desire we have demon- 
strated our one great fault—that of all 
too often allowing our hearts to rule our 
heads. 

That fault, I fear, Mr. President, is 
being demonstrated in the current 
clamor to bestow statehood upon the 
Territory of Alaska. 

All the arguments for statehood have 
their basis in idealism rather than real- 
ism, All the appeals for statehood stem 
from emotion rather than logic. 

The real issues at stake in this ques- 
tion, unfortunately, have been obscured 
by specious slogans. 

Proponents of statehood have en- 
deavored to equate the American ideal 
with national welfare and the desire to 
achieve statehood with the ability to 
maintain statehood. 

They have come before Congress with 
the argument that statehood is an in- 
herent right rather than an earned privi- 
lege—that statehood is a status to be 
given upon demand rather than granted 
upon positive proof that it is deserved. 

They have predicated their case upon 
appeals to passion rather than reason 
and have quoted every authority in the 
world from the President of the United 
States to the political platforms of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, 

We have been told that the United 
States, in refusing to grant statehood to 
eeu is guilty of practicing colonial- 


We have been told that the Territorial 
government of Alaska is un-American. 

We have been told that the people of 
Alaska are second-class citizens. 

We have been told that Alaskans are 
being subjected to taxation without rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. President, such statements are a 
reflection upon the integrity of Con- 
gress and a repudiation of the clear 
provision of the Constitution that Con- 
gress is the sole judge of what Terri- 
tories are to be admitted to statehood. 

Such charges cannot be supported by 
the facts, and those who have made 
them are guilty at the best of letting 
their imaginations run away with their 
judgment. 

Colonialism is synonymous with ex- 
ploitation, and it hardly can be said 
that a Territory which derives two-thirds 
of its income from the Federal Govern- 
ment is being exploited. 

The laws under which the Territory 
of Alaska is administered are enacted 
by Congress, to which Alaskans have an 
elected Delegate; and it hardly can be 
said that the action of representatives 
elected under the Constitution of the 
United States is un-American. 

The citizens of Alaska enjoy the pro- 
tection of each and every right guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights and it hardly 
can be said they are “second-class citi- 
zens” solely because they cannot vote in 
national elections inasmuch as voting is 
a privilege conditioned by law as con- 
trasted with an inalienable right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

Alaskans pay exactly the same Federal 
taxes as all other American citizens and 
it hardly can be said they are taxed 
without representation when their 
elected Delegate to Congress can speak 
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out against any real or fancied discrimi- 
nation on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

These contentions designed to appeal 
to unthinking idealism fall of their own 
weight. They are best characterized in 
the words of the erudite junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who 
told the Senate when the same question 
was being discussed in 1954: 

The idea of second-class citizenship is 
complete nonsense. I think it is the height 
of arrogance to assume that the only first- 
class people in the world are members of 
these 48 States. 


Mr. President, it is an insult to the in- 
telligence of each Member of this body 
for us to be told that we must make 
Alaska a State because of a treaty signed 
with Russia, a ruling by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the platform 
promises of our political parties, or the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
the Treaty of Cession signed with Rus- 
sia on March 30, 1867, completing our 
purchase of Alaska, states in article III 
that: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, 
according to their choice, may return to Rus- 
sia within 3 years, but if they should prefer 
to remain in the ceded Territory, they, with 
the exception of the uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, and shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, sovereignty and religion. 


In hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
March 1957, Alaskan Provisional Sena- 
tor William A. Egan cited that language 
as sustaining “the reasoning of those 
citizens who maintain that statehood 
for Alaska was long ago officially com- 
mitted as the ultimate heritage” of that 
Territory. = 

The committee in its report referred 
to that treaty as a longstanding legal 
and moral obligation to 200,000 Ameri- 
cans and maintained that the United 
States as an architect of the United Na- 
tions Charter should admit Alaska to 
statehood as irrefutable proof that we 
live in accordance with the principles 
which we recommend for others. 

Mr. President, I emphatically reject 
the contention that the granting of 
statehood can be obligated in any way— 
certainly not through a treaty with a 
foreign power. And I dọ not believe that 
even the most partisan statehood advo- 
cates can seriously or logically support 
such a position. Otherwise, section 3 of 
article IV of the Constitution of the 
United States, which specifies that new 
States may be admitted by the Congress 
into the Union, would be meaningless, 
and all that the proponents of statehood 
would have to do to achieve their goal 
would be to take their case, under the 
terms of the treaty, before the Supreme 
Court. 

Should such unorthodox and unconsti- 
tutional procedure ever be accepted, it 
would prove that the saddest day in the 
history of our Nation was the one on 
which the Senate rejected the so-called 
Bricker amendment to foreclose for all 
time the potential threat of treaty law 
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overriding the Constitution of the United 
States and the wishes of its citizens. 

There is no person or agency with au- 
thority to make a valid promise of state- 
hood, and those who declaim to the con- 
trary are indulging in self-serving, wish- 
ful delusions. 

The last time the Senate considered 
this proposition, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], who is himself an ardent advocate 
of statehood for Alaska, correctly ob- 
served that no area has an inherent 
right to statehood and that Congress, 
and Congress alone, must judge what 
Territories are qualified and deserve to 
be States of the Union. 

The admission of States is not a 
province of the Supreme Court of the 
United States despite the fact that pro- 
ponents of Alaskan statehood also have 
sought to base their case on the pro- 
nouncement of the High Tribunal that 
incorporated Territories are “inchoate” 
States. 

This is another of that Court’s fic- 
tional doctrines and attempted intru- 
sions into the legislative field. 

As to the weight which should be 
given to the platforms of political par- 
ties in considering statehood, I concur 
with the conclusion expressed by the 
able junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] before this body 4 years 
ago when he said: 

I think every Member of the Senate 
should have the same attitude with refer- 
ence to all these proposed statehood bills 
and should consider them strictly on their 
merits and not feel bound by what any 
party platform says or does not say. 


By the same token I am unable to 
comprehend what bearing the pledge 
of the United States under article 73 of 
the Charter of the United Nations to 
promote self-determination has on the 
statehood for Alaska. The reasoning of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs that the granting of 
statehood would be a healthy step in 
the development of our foreign policy 
is a strained interpretation not sup- 
ported by constitutional concepts. 

Statehood and the granting of it are 
purely internal matters which are of no 
legitimate concern to any other nation 
of the world. The respected senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] put this phase of the ques- 
tion in its proper perspective when he 
told the Senate in 1954: 

Glossy statements about the example we 
may set for the rest of the world * * * 
have not the slightest appeal either to my 
reason or sentiment. Such puerility of 


thought should be addressed to kinder-. 


garten classes. 


While I emphasize that the matter of 
statehood is one which addresses itself 
to those in the Union, rather than those 
desiring to enter, I nevertheless am in- 
trigued by the reluctance of the pro- 
ponents of statehood for Alaska to dis- 
cuss in specific terms the wishes of the 
rank-and-file populace of Alaska in this 
regard. 

In the testimony and committee re- 
ports on this pending legislation there 
are many references to the ratio of Alas- 
kans desiring statehood, but nothing 
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which would indicate exactly how many 
citizens of the Territory have expressed 
themselves as being for or against im- 
mediate statehood. 

The fact is that Alaskans have never 
had an opportunity to vote on the ques- 
tion of immediate statehood. 

In 1946, a referendum on the general 
question of statehood at some time at- 
tracted only 16,452 voters, of whom 
9,630 expressed themselves in favor and 
6,822 voted in opposition. In two of the 
Territory’s four judicial districts, a ma- 
jority of citizens voted against even in- 
definite statehood. Those figures could 
hardly be considered a mandate for 
statehood in the light of a 1940 popula- 
tion of 72,524, which was swelled by the 
wartime influx. 

In 1955, the Alaska Territorial Legis- 
lature ignored a petition, signed by 5 
percent of the Territory’s registered vot- 
ers, requesting a referendum on imme- 
diate statehood, and voted instead to 
call a constitutional convention. 

The provisional constitution was sub- 
mitted for ratification, along with a ref- 
erendum on the proposed adoption of 
the Tennessee statehood plan on April 
24, 1956. No alternative to either was 
offered, and both were tied to the far 
more heated issue of abolition of fish 
traps. The results are reported only 
generally in the hearings and reports, 
and are given as 214 to 1 in favor of the 
proposed constitution and 60 to 40 per- 
cent in favor of the Tennessee statehood 
plan. 

The sole opposition witness to appear 
before the Senate committee last year— 
Miss Alice Stuart, of Fairbanks, Alaska— 
stated in this regard: 

They will let us vote on anything under 
the sun except the bull’s eye question, “Are 
you in favor or against immediate statehood 
for Alaska?” 


Representative A. L. MILLER, of Ne- 
braska, recently asked 10 radio stations 
and 5 newspapers in Alaska to request 
Alaskans to write him their views on the 
question: “Do you favor immediate 
statehood for Alaska?” Within 3 weeks 
he received 1,916 airmail letters, of which 
1,394 opposed statehood and only 522 
favored it. 

A summary of objections thus voiced 
reads as follows: 

The few people now living in Alaska would 
not be able to pay for the tremendous cost 
of statehood. 

Let’s leave Alaska a Territory, not make it 
& haven for a lot of money-hungry poli- 
ticians. 

We are burdened with such high taxation 
now there is no incentive to stay. 

I definitely think Alaska is not ready for 
statehood, and about 90 percent of the people 
here are opposed. 

The statehood committee is organized and 
is being run strictly onesided. 

The Congress should not turn over this 
vast undeveloped land to a bunch of fast 
operators to exploit for their own benefit. 

I am not in favor of statehood for Alaska 
at this time, but, on the other hand, I am 
not in favor of the present system of treat- 
ment, but I do believe the present to be the 
lesser of two evils. 

I am a frequent traveler in the Alaska in- 
terior, and I know the majority of inhabi- 
tants are opposed to statehood but do not 
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have the means or the communications to 


their views. 

On the practical side, most of us know we 
can't support statehood. 

We ee eee ot Muataur polisielane fry- 
ing to appeal to our Alaska pride. 
` We are taxed very heavy now and can’t 
raise enough money to run a Territory. I 
don’t know what we would do with a State. 

It would be pleasant if the politicians 
‘would forget themselves for a moment and 
face the facts and think of the people. 

We do not complain about being colonials, 
nor do we feel the Federal Government has 
stifled our growth. ‘There is nothing new 
that statehood can do for us that the Fed- 
eral Government has not done for us in the 


I favor statehood, but certainly not until 
the Territory can manage itself in a more 
business-like manner and be in a position to 
support itself. 


And from the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood: 

This is the only organization that can 
speak for 35,000 of us natives. We are op- 
posed to immediate statehood, because you 
count as permanent residents the transient 
population of 100,000 persons, and in addi- 
tion you don’t allow for the other transients 
(Government workers), who file their appli- 
cations for transfer as soon as they get here, 
and yet because they are citizens, can qualify 
to vote. We natives constitute almost the en- 
tire group that lives off the country. Why 
hurry? 


It is a matter of record that a con- 
siderable portion of the press of Alaska 
vigorously opposed the adoption of the 
provision constitution and the Tennes- 
see statehood plan. Similar editorial 
opposition is being expressed to the 
measure presently under consideration 
by the Senate. 

The Daily Alaskan Empire, of Juneau, 
had this to say: 

Alaska heeds a 10-year moratorium on the 
statehood issue, which is a political football, 
and is being forced, by intimidation, on the 
property owners of Alaska. 

During this moratorium we can put our 
house in order to develop industry so that 
‘we can afford statehood at the end of 10 
years. * * * 

Our continued request to be heard has 
been jockeyed and moved around. Anyone 
who speaks realistically about the develop- 
ment of Alaska for the benefit of all of the 
United States meets the propaganda of the 
emotionists and the leftists and those who 
put political gain first and our Nation 
second. 


The Anchorage Daily News stated its 
position in this way: 

We are among those who feel that if Con- 
gress votes statehood for Alaska at this time 
it will be doing a disservice to the people of 
the Territory. There will be immediately 


withdrawn from Alaska a good portion of _ 


$125 million to $150 million annually of 
Federal funds appropriated for operation of 
Federal agencies. * * 

The Federal budget will show that the 
total civil expenditure in Alaska this year for 
federally operated functions is $122 million. 
It has gone as high as $151 million. * * * 

It would be a surprise to us if debate on 
the floor of Congress does not kill the state- 
hood bill entirely, which will be a blessing 
to Alaska. 


It is obvious from these facts, Mr. 
President, that there is a substantial 
division among the citizens of Alaska 
about the matter of statehood. That, 
in itself, is sufficient reason for Congress 
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to go slow in approving any new status 
for the Territory. 

I am pleased to note that the House- 
passed statehood bill contains an amend- 
ment conditioning statehood upon a 
favorable vote in a direct referendum. 
While I, for one, am opposed to state- 
hood for Alaska under any conditions at 
this time, and shall so vote, I do hope, 
Mr. President, that, should a majority of 
my colleagues not share my viewpoint, 
they will at least accept the provision for 
a direct referendum on immediate state- 
hood. 

Certainly, Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve it would be wise or prudent for the 
Congress of the United States to put 
itself in the position of forcing unwanted 
statehood upon the residents of one of 
our Territories. 

Even more important than the atti- 
tudes of Alaskans in determining this 
issue, Mr. President, are the broad ram- 
ifications of establishing the precedent 
of admitting, as States, Territories which 
are not contiguous to the continental 
United States. 

Despite the fact that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
its report on the statehood bill saw fit 
to dismiss the matter of noncontiguity as 
“wholly lacking in merit,” it neverthe- 
less remains a fact that the pending 
measure proposes that we go across a 
foreign country to take in a State. 

I, for one, Mr. President, cannot ac- 
cept the conclusion of some that it was 
the intention of our Founding Fathers 
that this Nation should embrace as 
States any areas separated from the con- 
tinental-land Union by international 
waters or foreign territory. 

I, for one, Mr. President, subscribe to 
the theory of Daniel Webster that there 
must be a “logical limit” to the bounda- 
ries of the United States if we are to pre- 
serve our culture and institutions; and 
I, for one, am convinced that the “logical 
limit” has been reached with our present 
continental boundaries. 

I, for one, Mr. President, agree with 
the eminent scholar, the late Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who, in a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times on 
July 15, 1947, wrote: 

To admit one or more of these distant 
Territories to statehood would be the begin- 
ning of the end of our historic United States 
of America. We should soon be pressed to 
admit the Philippine Islands, Cuba, and pos- 
sibly even Australia. 

We now have a solid and compact terri- 
torial Nation bounded by the two great 
oceans, by Canada, and by Mexico. This 
should remain so for all time. 

It would be grotesque to put territory 
lying between two and three thousand miles 
on the same planes in our Federal Govern- 
ment as Massachusetts or New York or Illi- 
nois or California or Texas or Virginia. 


I should like to remind my colleagues 
that in 1939 the excuse for the begin- 
ning of World War Il—the most bloody 
and the most costly war in the history 
of mankind—was that the German na- 
tion was divided by the Polish corridor. 
Adolph Hitler seized upon that excuse 
as an opportunity to invade the Polish 
corridor, or the Polish country, which re- 
sulted in a world conflagration. Now 
we are asked to go over 1,000 miles from 
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the most remote portion of our country, 
into the distant north, to admit a new 
Territory, Alaska, as a State, which is 
more than twice the area of Texas, with 
‘Tennessee thrown in, and whose popu- 
lation is not as large as those of some 
of the very smallest cities in our more 
populous States. 

One of the most graphic and con- 
vincing orations on the continuing 
validity of the doctrine of territorial 
contiguity I have ever read was that 
delivered from this floor on March 18, 
1954, by the eloquent junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monrongey]. Be- 
cause it is so appropriate to the con- 
clusions which I wish to make, I shall 
read portions of it to the Senate as 
follows: 


* * * Most of the proponents of state- 
hood have ignored almost completely the 
step in seven-league boots we would take 
to embrace as full States areas far removed 
from the present boundaries of the United 
States. 

I believe we overlook the physical struc- 
ture of our great Nation, the compelling 
factor in our strength, our unified and con- 
tiguous land mass of cohesive States all 
jointed with common borders to other States 
of similar makeup, having the same history, 
the same background of ideas and ideals, 
economies which are closely related to each 
other and transportation and communication 
which closely knit together the cultural, 
business and social lives of 160 million 
Americans living in the ideal neighborhood 
of free States in an indissoluble union. 
That is what I call the land union of the 
United States. I feel that there is and has 
always been a providential blessing on our 
country that has permitted it to grow to its 
present position of world leadership. Not 
the least of these blessings has been the 
land mass of central North America which 
has permitted our growth and our expan- 
sion within a Closely knit area of similar 
interests. 

I feel Seibel that it has been this valued 

geographical poSition of area solidarity that 
has contributed greatly to our prosperity and 
our strength. 

It is structural; it is real; it is solid. No 
one can divide us and establish a corridor 
of foreign domination between any of our 
48 States. Our dominion is unquestioned 
and our strength in solidarity of area prom- 
ises for all time to come this uniform bastion 
of strength within the American h 

I like to think of our strength as stemming 
from a solid oak block. It could be repre- 
sented, perhaps, by a rectangle of solid oak 
some 3 feet long by 2 feet high. There are 
no holes, no fissures, no gaps in our Union 
of 48 States. Here is strength, here is union, 
here is area solidarity. 

This solid oak block of 48 States bound to- 
gether in closely knit geographical area is 
the structure of our Union, and I feel that 
it is a great contributing factor to our 
strength as a Nation. 

It is almost as great a factor as the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, laws which 
help to bind us together; but we were bound 
together indissolubly by geography, and we 
have prospered for that reason. 

Now we are asked to alter this basic struc- 
ture of our national makeup, this unity, co- 
hesion, and conformity to one general order, 
leave the solid oak concept and * * * cross 
another sovereign country—or perhaps de- 
tour by water—to go 1,000 miles into the 
far north and suspend in thin air another of 
our sovereign States. 

This overseas suspension structure is not in 
keeping with, nor conducive to, the basic 
strength of the geographical unity of our 
present closely knit area. It is not in the 
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pattern of our heretofore natural growth of 
a people of common history and tradition 
pioneering to fill in the unpopulated gaps in 
our unified land mass, 

Overseas statehood is more in the pattern 
of empire building with the added danger 
that to these segments of empire we now 
would pass in certain instances to offshore 
distant areas the right to cast deciding votes 
that could alter or drastically change the 
laws which now govern the 48 integrated 
States of our Union. 


Mr. President, that masterful address 
by the junior Senator from Oklahoma is 
destined to take its place among the 
great speeches of our Nation’s history. 
It sets forth a fundamental truth about 
the source of this country’s greatness 
which this Senate should apply as its 
guide in deciding the issue now before it. 

One of the arguments against the 
doctrine of territorial contiguity is that 
California was admitted as a State in 
1850 when it was separated by 1,500 miles 
from the nearest State. 

That is true, but the fact nevertheless 
remains that the territory in between be- 
longed to the United States and there 
was every reason to believe that the day 
would not be too far distant when it, too, 
would be constituted as States. 

Alaska, on the other hand, will for- 
ever be separated from the continental 
United States and is so situated that an 
enemy could at any time surround it 
without once violating our national 
sovereignty or territorial integrity. 

Those who cannot foresee the potential 
dangers and difficulties inherent in ad- 
mitting a noncontiguous State, Mr. Pres- 
ident, would do well to reflect upon the 
experience of the French in attempting 
to absorb the country of Algeria into 
Metropolitan France. 

Protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, another fact which must be 
faced, Mr. President, is that, if the United 
States grants statehood to Alaska which 
has a civilian population of 160,000, we 
will have set a precedent which will 
foreclose any justification for denying 
statehood to areas like Hawaii with 
500,000 inhabitants, the District of 
Columbia with 830,000 citizens, and 
Puerto Rico with 2,500,000 residents. 

Should we admit Alaska, we might as 
well prepare for the additional demands 
which will flood us from such possessions 
as Guam and the Virgin Islands as well 
as the Trust Territories—those more 
than 2,000 Pacific islands under our 
protection which cover an area larger 
than the United States itself. 

I fear, Mr. President, that we may be 
about to put ourselves into the dangerous 
and undesired position of attempting to 
become, instead of the United States of 
America, the United States of the World. 

How will we then be depicted by our 
enemies who already are propagandizing 
the world with the charge that we are 
a nation of imperialists? 

Before we act to make Alaska a State, 
we should ask ourselves these two ques- 
tions: 

Where do we go from there? 

Where can we stop? 

The dilemma which we will reap as 
the result of granting Alaskan statehood 
was well stated by Joseph C. Harsch in 
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the Christian Science Monitor when he 
wrote: 

To make these a part of the Federal Union 
is to make the frontiers of that Union fluid 
and flexible. A precedent will have been es- 
tablished. The American frontiers, instead of 
being one of the most stable elements in the 
political world, becomes another set of mov- 
able frontiers. Movable, fluid, unsettled 
frontiers, invite trouble. 


Another facet of the present situation 
to which we cannot close our eyes is that 
this bill to admit Alaska to statehood is 
being used as a shoehorn to squeeze 
Hawaii into the Union also. 

To use a football term, in 1954 when 
this statehood question was last before 
Congress, Hawaii ran interference for 
Alaska. Opposition generated by reve- 
lations of Communist infiltration of 
Hawaii nullified that play. So this time 
it is Alaska’s turn to do the blocking. 

To those who may doubt the close 
working relationship between the Alas- 
kan and Hawaiian Statehood Commit- 
tees, I would cite the text of the telegram 
received by the late Senator Butler, of 
Nebraska, in 1954 from the Republican 
and Democratic Party chairmen of Ha- 
waii. Dispatched after the Senate 
amended the Hawaii statehood bill to in- 
clude Alaska, it read in part: 

Friends of both Hawail and Alaska con- 
vinced if Hawaii enters Union of States Alas- 
ka cannot be far behind. 


Reverse the names and we have the 
situation which exists today. Only the 
naive and unrealistic could believe that 
the admission of Alaska will not pave the 
way for early admission of Hawaii. 

By far the saddest aspect of this issue, 
however, is the cruel illusion of the great 
benefits of statehood which has been 
painted for Alaskans. 

Advocates of statehood have presented 
that status as a panacea for Alaska’s 
serious economic problems. 

They have presented statehood as a 
magic key which will open the door to the 
development of the Territory’s virtually 
dormant natural resources and the sal- 
vation of its unbalanced, unstable, in- 
flated economy. | 

They have presented statehood as a 
promised land of lower living costs and 
lower taxes, increased capital investment 
and increased population and multiplied 
individual and governmental wealth. 

However, a realistic appraisal dictates 
the conclusion that such grandiose 
promises are nothing more than empty 
political diversions—diversions which 
unfortunately, are keeping Alaskans 
from seriously examining the causes of 
their economic difficulties and seeking 
sound and practical solutions to them. 

The root of Alaska’s problem is its 
artificial economy. 

The Territory is dependent upon the 
Federal Government for two-thirds of 
its income. 

The cost of living there is fantastically 
inflated—100 percent higher than that 
of Washingion, D. C. 

Virtually all consumer goods, includ- 
ing 90 percent of the Territory’s food 
supply, must be shipped in from the con- 
tinental United States. 

High tax rates and high wage scales 
retard the development of small busi- 
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ness and discourage the flow of out- 
side investment capital. 

The money which Alaskans earn is 
spent largely outside Alaska. 

The chairman of the Alaska Terri- 
torial Banking Board, Edward J. Rush- 
ing of Fairbanks, succinctly summarized 
the dilemma in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs last year. He said: 

We are on a merry-go-round. We need 
people to develop industry. In order to at- 
tract industries with risk capital, we must 
have the markets. In order to provide the 
markets not only are the people necessary, 
but we need a more stable and better eco- 
nomic atmosphere in the Territory. 


Mr. Rushing, who is president of the 
Miners and Merchants Bank of Alaska, 
gave the committee a detailed account of 
Alaska’s economic ills. The more signi- 
ficant ones he listed were: 

Inability to attract reasonable amounts 
of risk capital. 

Inherent skepticism regarding stabil- 
ity of Alaska’s economic future. 

Limited population which does not 
provide a sufficient market for consumer 
goods produced by small business. 

Transportation costs which are un- 
reasonably high because carriers cannot 
get payloads both ways. 

Buying from other areas which keeps 
Alaskan money constantly flowing south- 
ward and has limited Alaskan bank de- 
posits to $166 million. 

Importation of 90 percent of food al- 
though 70 percent of it could be pro- 
duced in Alaska. 

Importation of paper, cement, petro- 
leum and other products which could 
be produced in Alaska, 

A living cost of 200 percent compared 
to Washington’s 100 percent. 

Mr. Rushing, along with the other ad- 
vocates of statehood, contended that the 
granting of statehood is essential to the 
creation in Alaska of a climate for eco- 
nomic development. 

With that conclusion, Mr. President, I 
must vigorously disagree. 

It is impossible to comprehend how 
changing the status of Alaska from that 
of Territory to that of State would serve 
to correct the imbalance and instability 
of its economy. 

If the Territorial government, with the 
aid of the Federal Government, cannot 
remedy the situation, I fail to see how a 
State government could do it alone. 

To the contrary, I can foresee an ag- 
gravation of the situation by virtue of 
the withdrawal of Federal assistance and 
the subsequent increase in the cost of 
Government which would have to be 
borne by Alaskans alone. 

At this point, of course, we get into 
the age-old chicken-and-egg proposi- 
tion. 

I personally am convinced that the 
solution of Alaska’s economic problems 
must precede, not follow, the conferring 
of statehood. 

Just as people and capital went to 
Alaska during the gold rush because 
there existed an opportunity to make 
money, so the only way they can be 
attracted today is through the incentive 
of economic advantage. 
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It is nothing more than idealistic day- 
dreaming to believe that the mere ex- 
tension of the right to vote for presi- 
dential electors and the doubtful privi- 
lege of paying higher State taxes would 
prove to be a sufficient attraction. 

Alaska is an example of the failure of 
the welfare State. 

The Territory’s biggest industry is mil- 
itary construction. 

Private business accounts for less than 
one-third of its income. 

It receives $3 in nonmilitary aid for 
every dollar its citizens pay in Federal 
taxes. 

An analysis of Alaska’s income for 
the year 1956 gives the following break- 
down: Mining, $24 million; forestry, $34 
million; fishing, $78 million; farming 
and miscellaneous, $8 million; total pri- 
vate nongovernmental income, $144 
million; defense and Government spend- 
=P $350 million; grand total, $500 mil- 

on, 

Its nongovernmental income is now 
estimated at $160 million a year. 

Its total Federal taxes amount to $45 
million a year. 

The fiscal 1958 Federal budget lists 
$122 million in nonmilitary spending 
in Alaska and military construction each 
year amounts to about $100 million over 
and above regular defense spending. 

I submit, Mr. President, that an econ- 
omy dependent on the Federal Govern- 
ment for two-thirds of its income hardly 
can be called stable or considered able 
to support the functions of a State 
government. 

It is obvious that Alaska’s economy, 
tied up as it is with Federal spending, 
would be unable to pay the cost of State 
government without substantial Federal 
help. Evidence that this is recognized 
-in Federal circles is found in the special 
considerations written into this state- 
hood bill and in other pending measures 
which, if statehood were granted, would 
ease that load by what some have esti- 
mated to be as much as $9 million a 
year. 

Witnesses testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs sought assurances that military 
construction funds and Federal cost-of- 
living differentials, which in some in- 
stances amount to as much as 25 per- 
cent, would not be curtailed. 

Statehood advocates can find little of 
comfort in the declaration contained in 
the committee report: 

In the unlikely event that all military 
activity in Alaska ceases before private en- 
terprise is prepared to take up the slack, 
then Alaska will have to cinch up its belt 
and face it, in the good company of many 
other States which will be in the same fix. 


According to the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, the 
Territorial budget of Alaska for the bi- 
‘ennium ending June 30, 1959, is $50,935,- 
086, of which $17,886,431 is Federal 
funds. 

As of the last report, the Territory 
was operating in the red. 

In his budget message of February 1, 
1957, to the 23d Territorial Legislature, 
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Acting Governor Waino Hendrickson 
stated: 

For the 2l-month period from April 1, 
1955, to December 31, 1956, our expendi- 
tures were more than $30 million and this 
was more than $5 million in excess of our 
revenues during the same period. 

This unbalance in our Territorial financing 
occurred during a period when our tax rey- 
enues reached the highest levels in history. 
Territorial tax collections amounted to $16.2 
million during the calendar year 1955 and 
$20.3 million in the calendar year 1956, a 
total of $36 million for the biennium. This 
represented an increase of nearly $6 million 
over the previous biennium. 

It is quite apparent that if the Terri- 
torial government is going to continue to 
expand its present services and to add new 
ones, it must have additional revenues, Fur- 
ther increases in tax rates will increase the 
already heavy burden on present taxpayers, 
and there do not appear to be other sources 
of major revenues that will not, in substan- 
tial part at least, fall upon these taxpayers. 

What Alaska needs is a broader base for 
collecting revenues—more people and more 
productive industries. Our total population 
and our industrial development have not, 
in recent years, kept pace with the increase 
in school population and the vast expansion 
of welfare and health programs. 


Members of the Senate who have had 
experience with the high cost of State 
government—certainly those who have 
served as governors of their States— 
know for a certainty that it is inevitable 
that governmental expenses in Alaska 
would be greatly increased with the ad- 
vent of statehood. 

As a general rule it costs about twice 
as much to operate a State government 
as it does to operate a Territorial gov- 
ernment and it has been estimated that 
the additional cost of statehood to 
Alaska might run as high as $14 million 
a year. 

Among the additional functions which 
Alaska would have to finance as a State 
are: 

Fish and wildlife administration. 

State court system. 

Highway construction, maintenance, 
and matching funds. 

Access road construction and main- 
tenance. ‘ 

Construction and maintenance of es- 
sential courthouses, jails and adminis- 
tration buildings. 

State legislature. 

Office of the Governor. 

Other State House offices. 

Administration of the State domain. 

Debt service. 

These financial facts of life should 
prompt a good second look at the obvious 
answer to the rhetorical question asked 
by Miss Stuart of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Do you think it is a good idea to increase 
the cost of Alaskan government by making 
Alaska a State when we don’t know or have 
any idea where the money would come from 
to pay the bills? 


Alaska’s tax base is built upon a Terri- 
torial income tax which is one-eighth of 
the Federal income tax and a business 
license tax of $25 on the first $20,000 of 
gross business, one-half of 1 percent on 
the next $80,000 and one-fourth of 1 
percent on all over $100,000. To these 
are added levies on fisheries, mines and 
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liquor establishments and minor miscel- 
laneous taxes. The property tax field 
presently is reserved to cities and school 
and public-utility districts. 

A study of a proposed 10-mill Territo- 
rial property tax at full valuation has 
determined that such a tax would pro- 
duce between $1 million and $1.5 million 
annually at the present level of property 
ownership. 

The fear has been expressed that state- 
hood costs well might force Alaska to 
resort to such revenue-attracting ven- 
tures as legalized gambling and easy di- 
vorce laws. 

Already Alaska has the dubious dis- 
tinction of having been the first State or 
Territory to exhaust its unemployment 
compensation funds, having done so even 
before the beginning of the current re- 
cession. 

In January 1957, the Territory had to 
borrow $2,630,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sustain its program and in 
February of this year was forced to re- 
quest another $2,635,000. It is antici- 
pated that it will require another $2 mil- 
lion to $3 million before the end of this 
year. 

The present deficit in the Alaskan 
unemployment fund amounts to more 
than $5 million and it is operating now 
with a $200,000 reserve. 

This situation prevails despite the fact 
that Alaskan payroll deductions for un- 
employment compensation amount to 3 
percent from employers and one-half of 
1 percent from employees compared with 
an average deduction in the 48 States of 
only 1.4 percent. 

The facts do not bear out the conten- 
tion of statehood advocates that Alaska’s 
economy is depressed by mismanagement 
of public lands by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Congress already has enacted legisla- 
tion granting the Territory two sections 
in each township and 230,000 acres of 
those lands have been surveyed and are 
being held in trust for Alaska. 

Oil leases are being signed at the rate 
of 5,000 a year with a backlog of 5,000 
pending applications and Alaska re- 
ceives 90 percent of all royalties which 
amount to 3744 percent. 

Under the Small Tract Act individ- 
uals can purchase up to 5 acres at $10 
per acre for the construction of homes. 

Prospectors can file for leases on 
locations or mines anywhere. 

Any person can homestead 160 acres 
for himself and an equal amount for his 
wife merely by living on the selected 
land for 2 years. 

None of the latter three programs has 
a backlog. 

Despite the complaints of proponents 
of statehood, the officials of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska have never presented any 
specific recommendations for any im- 
provement in the administration of 
public lands in Alaska. 

The Territorial Legislature has dem- 
onstrated a degree of irresponsibility 
and lack of political maturity on several 
occasions, the latest being its passage of 
a bill which established an Alaskan 
Fisheries Commission dominated by 
commercial fishing interests. 
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The acting governor, while he did not 
veto the bill, sent a stinging message of 
rebuke to the legislature, which stated 
in part: 

It is at once apparent that this Commis- 
sion is * * * heavily weighted in favor of 
the commercial interests. * * * 

Every protection is given to the commer- 
cial interests in senate bill 30; the recrea- 
tional interests are assured of no protection 
whatever. 

The bill makes no provision for represen- 
tation of the general public. * * * 

The Commission is authorized * * * to 
promulgate and issue regulations which shall 
have the force and effect of law but guide- 
lines for and limitations on these regulatory 
powers are almost entirely lacking. For ex- 
ample, the rights and privileges of a large and 
important part of Alaska’s population, our 
native people, which are safeguarded under 
existing legislation, have apparently been 
either overlooked or disregarded. 


Mr. President, there are serious ques- 
tions as to the ability of the Alaska 
Legislature, as presently constituted, to 
safeguard the welfare and interests of 
the general public should the Territory 
become a State. 

The point is one about which Congress 
should fully satisfy itself before taking 
action which might have the effect of 
placing legislative control in Alaska in 
the hands of persons favoring vested 
interests. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether Alaska has sufficient population 
to support statehood. 

‘There are no exact figures on the cur- 
rent population. 

C. W. Snedden, publisher of the Fair- 
banks News-Miner, estimates it at 
212,500, including approximately 50,000 
military personnel. 

The Library of Congress reports that 
as of the last estimate which was made 
in September 1957 there were 206,000 
inhabitants. It gives the following 
breakdown of that figure: 41,000 military 
personnel, 6,640 civilian military em- 
ployees, 36,000 dependents of military 
personnel and civilian military employ- 
ees, 8,400 Federal Government em- 
ployees, 33,862 native Indians, Eskimos, 
and Aleutians. 

Those figures indicate a total of 92,040 
temporary residents and, excluding the 
33,861 natives, a total of 80,099 perma- 
nent inhabitants. 

To that small number it is proposed 
that the United States hand over a Ter- 
ritory of 586,000 square miles—twice the 
size of Texas with Tennessee added— 
which would be its largest State. 

The magnitude of the area is demon- 
strated by superimposing it on the United 
States. Its southern and easternmost 
point would touch near Savannah, Ga.; 
its westernmost point near Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and its northernmost point on 
the Minnesota-Canadian border. 

It is argued that many of the present 
States entered the Union with popula- 
tions smaller than that which Alaska 
now has. However, there is a consider- 
able difference when the comparison is 
made on the basis of relative popula- 
tions at the time of admission. 

Arizona became a State when it had 
0.291 percent of the total population of 
the United States. Minnesota’s per- 
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centage was 0.547 and Mississippi's was 
0.7828. 

Alaska at the present time has only 
0.0853 percent of the total population of 
the Nation. 

Alaska is seeking admission under the 
Tennessee statehood plan. 

When Tennessee became a State it had 
a population of 105,000, or one-fiftieth 
of the Nation’s 5,300,000 people. And, 
according to that ratio, Alaska ought to 
have a population of more than 3 million 
in order to qualify for statehood on the 
same basis as Tennessee. 

As the figures now stand, Alaska’s 
total population—including military per- 
sonnel, temporary residents, and na- 
tives—is less than any of the country’s 
435 Congressional Districts. 

The prevailing doubt of Alaska’s abil- 
ity to support itself is evidenced by the 
generous special considerations which 
are made for it in this statehood act. 

The Territory would be allowed to 
select over a 25-year period a total of 
103,350,000 acres from Federal lands, 
400,000 of which could come from na- 
tional forests for community expansion 
and recreation sites. This selection, 
when completed, would leave the United 
States in possession of about 70 percent 
of the Alaskan land area. 

In addition, it would be granted: 

Full mineral rights to the lands selected 
which it could lease but not sell. 

Fifteen million dollars toward the cost 
of surveying these new lands. 

Seventy percent of the net proceeds 
from the sale of seal and sea otter skins 
from the Pribilof Islands. 

Ninety percent of the profits from 
Government coal mines and operations 
under the Minerals Leasing Act, of which 
37% percent of the latter would be ear- 
marked for roads and schools. 

Five percent of the net proceeds from 
sales of public lands to be earmarked for 
School purposes. 

Thirty-seven and one-half percent of 
the proceeds from national forests for 
10 years and 25 percent thereafter. 

Full title to submerged tidelands. 

As further concessions, the special 
Territorial highway matching formula 
would be continued to relieve the state 
of full participation in the Federal-aid 
highway program and thereby reduce 
the amount of funds it would be required 
to put up on a matching basis. 

The present Territorial court would be 
allowed to continue its local functions 
up to a period of 3 years to permit the 
Alaskan judicial system sufficient time 
to be organized. 

The Federal Government would reserve 
the right to make a national defense 
withdrawal of the sparsely populated 
northern and western half of the Terri- 
tory with the understanding that, in ex- 
ercising that option, it would bear the 
cost of administering the areas over 
which it assumed control. 

These considerations have been re- 
ferred to variously as a “‘dowry” and “the 
greatest giveaway of natural resources in 
the history of this country.” 

The size of the presently proposed land 
grant has been substantially reduced 
from the originally proposed 182,800,000 
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acres—which would have been half of 
the Alaskan Territory. 

As drafted, this bill sets two prece- 
dents. 

In the first place, it is an act of ad- 
mission rather than an enabling act and, 
as such, requires no further Congres- 
sional action. Upon fulfillment of the 
specified requirements, the ‘Territory 
could be admitted by proclamation of the 
President. 

In the second place, in granting public 
lands to the new State it also transfers 
title to mineral rights—a departure from 
previous statehood grants which retained 
mineral titles for the United States, Be- 
cause it contains a savings clause repeal- 
ing all laws in conflict with it, fear has 
been expressed that it may, by indirec- 
tion, repeal the Federal statute prohibit- 
ing the transfer of lands to States with- 
out the reservation of mineral titles. 

The implications of these precedents 
and the possible effects of their future 
application should be carefully consid- 
ered by the Senate. 

I personally doubt the wisdom of leay- 
ing to the executive branch the final 
word as to when an admitted Territory 
has satisfied the legislative requirements 
for admission. . 

I likewise have serious reservations 
about the prudence of relinquishing min- 
eral title to lands known to have tremen- 
dous potential for the production of 31 of 
the 33 vital strategic materials. 

As a State, Alaska’s one great hope for 
economic progress would lie in a boom 
in the development of its great mineral 
potential. And, should the past prove 
any indication of the future, the chances 
of the Territory realizing that hope in 
the immediate future would be remote 
indeed. 

The possibility of eventual growth 
does not help the situation now. The 
problems which Alaskans will encounter 
will be immediate and their solution will 
not wait on this anticipated growth. 

The Federal Government already has 
withdrawn 90 million acres of Alaska’s 
best lands and proposes, under this 
measure, to retain authority to with- 
draw for national defense purposes the 
northern and westernmost half of the 
Territory at any time it may desire. 

Such authority is questionable not 
only because of its potential for Federal 
encroachment upon State and individual 
rights but also because of the vehicle for 
propaganda which it will afford our 
enemies. 

In effect, this withdrawal authority 
would permit the Federal Government, 
for all practical purposes, to revoke half 
of the statehood of Alaska. Although 
safeguards of individual and property 
rights are written into the bill, none 
would be so naive as to contend that the 
imposition of military control would not 
result in limitations and circumscrip- 
tions upon the activities and movements 
of residents of and visitors to the area. 

Furthermore, as was pointed out by 
the capable junior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson] at hearings held 
by the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs the withdrawal au- 
thority “puts our country in a position 
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of being accused by the Soviets of build- 
ing a military base to launch an offen- 
sive attack against them immediately 
adjacent to them.” 

The net result, as the Senator ex- 
plained, would be to build a no-man’s 
land. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was unable to give the committee 
a satisfactory explanation of what, if 
anything, the military could accomplish 
with the withdrawal authority that it 
could not accomplish without it. De- 
fense Department spokesmen contended 
that the authority was sought as an in- 
surance policy and to give us freedom 
of action in that area. 

Former Alaska Gov. Ernest Gruening, 
in his testimony, put his finger on the 
reason which General Twining and 
Defense Department lawyers were re- 
luctant to spell out. He said the idea is 
“that the western peripheral areas be- 
ing so close to Soviet Russia probably 
could not be defended against jet plane 
attack and that our military desire those 
400 or 500 miles empty of defenses which 
would give them additional time to be 
apprised of and prepare for the arrival 
of hostile airplanes.” 

If that is the case, I most assuredly 
do not think it in the interest of our 
national security to telegraph to the 
world, through the provisions of a state- 
hood bill, that we either are incapable 
or have no plans of defending the north- 
ern half of Alaska. 

With Alaska only 13 miles from Rus- 
sian Siberia at its closest point, the 
creation of a military vacuum on its 
outer reaches can only have the result 
of tempting aggression with all of its 
unthinkable attendant consequences. 

The President already has ample 
authority under laws enacted in 1909 
and 1910 to withdraw whatever public 
lands may be deemed to be required by 
the national interest. 

It would seem to me, Mr. President, 
that a proper concern for our defense 
posture would dictate the deletion of 
this withdrawal authority from this bill. 

As to the general proposition of grant- 
ing statehood, Mr. President, I think it 
would be well for Congress to give atten- 
tion to strengthening the admission pro- 
cedure by giving the States themselves 
a voice in it. 

It was clearly the intent of the framers 
of our Constitution that the States 
should vote on the admission of all new 
States but a provision to that effect in- 
advertently was omitted when the Con- 
stitution was drafted. 

The background of this intent was 
ably discussed before the Senate in 1954 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmarHers], and I read 
from his words as follows: 

Anyone who will read carefully the de- 
bates which took place during the early 
days of this Republic, when the form of 
government we were to have was being dis- 
cussed, must know that when the Articles 
of Confederation were finally agreed upon 
it was provided that no new State should 
be admitted to the Union without 9 States 
out of 12 approving it. It was the inten- 
tion of the original founders of this Gov- 
ernment that no State should subsequently 
be admitted without at least two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the existing States having 
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an opportunity first to vote and approve of 
the proposal, 

In article IV, section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion, which is the provision under which we 
are operating, it is provided in one sentence 
that the Congress may admit new States. 
It has been held by parliamentarians since 
that time that that meant that all would 
be required would be simply a majority 
vote. Yet when we go back and read the 
Federalist Papers and the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention, we discover that 
the delegates from the State of Virginia pro- 
posed that there be a provision in the Con- 
stitution that no new State should be ad- 
mitted unless three-fourths of the then 
States of the Union approved of it. In the 
course of the debate which took place over 
a period of 5 weeks that provision was in- 
advertently omitted. Some 16 years after 
the Constitution was adopted, Gouverneur 
Morris wrote explaining the sentence which 
provided that new States might be ad- 
mitted into the Union. He frankly said 
that it was intended that the other States 
in the Union should pass upon the admis- 
sion. of new States, but that that provision 
was omitted. He said that we went as far 
as we could go when we said that new 
States might be admitted to the Union. It 
was contemplated at that time that Can- 
ada would be the only new State. 

It is regrettable that in the early days, 
when the form of the Constitution was being 
debated, the provision which was originally 
in the Articles of Confederation, requiring 
approval of three-fourths of the States, was 
inadvertently omitted from the Constitution. 


Representative James C. Davis, of 
Georgia, has proposed that the Constitu- 
tion be amended to provide for admis- 
sion to statehood by vote of the States. 

I concur in and support his proposal. 
The ratification of such amendment 
would go far toward assuring that the 
privilege of statehood would be granted 
only to areas geographically and ideolog- 
ically qualified for it. 

The granting of statehood, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is an irrevocable act. The outcome 
of the War Between the States deter- 
mined for all time that, once admitted, 
a State cannot leave the Union. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon us, as 
members of the Senate, to make certain 
beyond any shadow of a doubt that the 
admission of any new State will not be 
a mistake for which the Nation will have 
to pay the consequences for all time to 
come. 

The granting of statehood is no time 
for playing politics. 

It is a time when one factor—and one 
factor alone—must be considered; that 
is, what is best for our country as a 
whole. 

The only interest with which we can 
legitimately be concerned in resolving 
this question is the interest of the 174 
million Americans presently in the 
Union. 

For the reasons I have set forth, I am 
convinced that it would be a mistake 
to grant statehood to the Territory of 
Alaska at this time. 

In so stating, I do not mean in any 
manner to reflect upon the loyalty, sin- 
cerity, or ability of Alaskans. 

However, I feel it is my sworn duty to 
resolve this question on the basis of its 
effect upon the continuity, strength, and 
unity of the present 48 States. 

On that basis, Mr. President, I have no 
choice but to cast my vote against state- 
hood for Alaska. 
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The future welfare and security of the 
American people demand, Mr. President, 
that the Senate also so vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jackson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend highly the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia for the substance 
of his very fine and statesmanlike speech 
on what I believe to be the most im- 
portant bill to come before the Senate 
at this session. 

It is tragic that there is not a better 
attendance of Senators in the Chamber 
to hear so fine and well prepared pres- 
entation of a constitutional question 
and the very, very practical question of 
extending the bounds of the Nation be- 
yond the confines of its present borders, 
over and beyond land over which the 
United States has no control. I do not 
say that as a reflection on any Member 
of the Senate, for we realize that all 
Senators are very busy. For instance, 
this morning at 10 a. m. I had to at- 
tend a meeting of the Committee on 
Armed Services, as did the present Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. Jackson]. I also had 
to attend a meeting of the Appropria- 
tions Committee Subcommittee on De- 
fense Department Appropriations, also 
at 10 a. m.; and the Senate itself con- 
vened at 10 a. m. And I am no excep- 
tion; all other Senators find themselves 
in a similar situation, 

But certainly it is tragic that the ex- 
cellent speech the Senator from Georgia 
has delivered, as well as the other 
speeches which have been delivered in 
the Senate Chamber, on the merits of 
this important question—some of the 
speeches in favor of statehood, and some 
in opposition to statehood—have not 
been delivered before a larger group of 
Senators. 

In the course of his speech the Senator 
from Georgia has brought forth facts and 
points which I believe constitute a land- 
mark in our constitutional history, as 
well as in our national history. His 
speech is a valuable contribution to the 
debate. I would not wish to seem to dis- 
courage him by referring to the small 
number of Senators in attendance; as a 
matter of fact, I plan to give the next 
speech on this subject, so perhaps I am 
merely trying to avoid becoming dis- 
couraged myself. 

But I believe the speech the Senator 
from Georgia has delivered will be a true 
landmark in connection with the subject 
now under discussion in the Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
indeed grateful to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for the warmth and the gener- 
osity of his remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
without losing the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to a great part of 
the speech of the Senator from Georgia. 
I have heard other speeches, both pro 
and con, on the Alaska statehood bill, 
and I read most of the speeches I was not 
able to hear. 

In my opinion, there has been a very 
fine presentation of this far-reaching 
subject, but I also believe there has not 
been given to the subject the attention 
which would have been given to it if 
there were not so many other matters 
pressing. However, even apart from 
that factor, I do not believe the subject 
matter is receiving the attention it 
should have, because it not only involves 
statehood for Alaska, but, if the bill 
passes, it will be a prelude to a tremen- 
dous drive for Hawaiian statehood, and 
doubtless statehood for other areas. 

Of course, it is said, rather hastily I 
think, that the idea of anything being in- 
volved except statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii is ridiculous, or in the extreme, 
and is not to be considered, but is simply 
to be laughed off. It is certainly not a 
laughable matter, or something to be 
laughed off readily, when as recently as 
1952 the Republican Party platform for 
the year advocated statehood for Puerto 
Rico as well. It was a solemn declara- 
tion of that party. It either meant what 
it said or it was a farce, and I do not 
think it was a farce, even though I do 
not give as much weight to political party 
platforms as I did before I knew how 
they were made up. However, it cer- 
tainly shows the trend of thinking and 
the trend of planning and looking to the 
future on this highly important subject. 

I have before me the exact words of the 
platform mentioned a moment ago, 
which actually advocated statehood for 
Puerto Rico, 

If we admit Alaska as a State—a Ter- 
ritory disconnected from our land area— 
I do not see how we can, within reason, 
deny statehood to other areas, particu- 
larly in view of the showing of the eco- 
nomic situation of Alaska. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
I have a very high regard for the people 
I saw, and some I learned to know, in 
Alaska. I had the pleasure of visiting 
there in 1953 on an official mission. I 
was well impressed with the people and 
their attitude. 

I have the highest regard for Mr. 
BARTLETT, who has been the Delegate 
from Alaska in the House of Representa- 
tives for many years since I have been in 
the Senate. 

I apply, though, an additional test to 
the pending statehood proposal. The test 
is: Is this best for the United States? 
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Most of the arguments I have heard 
are based on what is best for Alaska or 
what the Alaskans want. It is kind of 
old fashioned and out of date to weigh too 
carefully the question, What is best for 
the United States, but I think that test 
should apply. It is particularly applica- 
ble in this case. 

I feel that our great country, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is going to undergo a very serious 
operation, like a patient who is preparing 
to undergo a very grave and serious oper- 
ation, the outcome of which is highly un- 
certain. In this instance, it seems to me, 
the ether has, to a large extent, already 
been administered to the patient, name- 
ly, to the people of the United States, 
and perhaps to those of us here who have 
a responsibility in connection with the 
bill. 

Another strange thing about the mat- 
ter is that the real patient, which is the 
United States, is not ill. The United 
States, the patient, has no pains. There 
is nothing the matter with the patient, 
but still he is going to be operated on, in 
this way: It is proposed to change his 
shoreline. It is proposed to establish a 
precedent which will pave the way for 
other equally valid arguments to be made 
for other areas, some of them even 
stronger arguments. 

In all seriousness, Mr. President, as all 
of us know, the present Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Jackson] comes from the great 
State of Washington. That reminds me 
of a point I have raised in the debate 
heretofore on this subject. If all the 
arguments in favor of giving Alaska the 
status of statehood—arguments about 
doing justice to the people, and so forth— 
are so overwhelming, why not make this 
area a part of the great State of Wash- 
ington? That suggestion has not 
brought much of a response, except a 
smile. But I say in all seriousness if 
Alaska must be given statehood status, 
why not make it a part of the State near- 
est to it? There are less than 100,000 
people in Alaska, which is certainly not 
more than could reasonably be added to 
a State. After all, more than 1,000 peo- 
ple go to the State of California every 
day, a number which runs very quickly 
up to 100,000—in a little over 3 months. 
Those people go to California for the 
purpose of staying there. 

If Alaska were made a part of the 
State of Washington, the Alaskans would 
already have very fine representation in 
the Senate. I have the privilege of being 
associated with the two Senators from 
Washington on committees; with one on 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
with the other on the Committee on 
Armed Services. I notice the name of 
the junior Senator from Washington is 
signed to the report I have before me. 
I confer with the Senator on many mat- 
ters in the Armed Services Committee 
and I respect his judgment very highly. 

Coming back to the proposition about 
adding Alaska to the State of Washing- 
ton, such action would confer all but one 
of the privileges which have been men- 
tioned in the debate with reference to the 
area and to the people who live there. 
The one which would be denied would 
be the privilege of less than 100,000 peo- 
ple having two Senators. Frankly, I 
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think that is why the idea and the sug- 
gestion is spurned or rejected or not even 
considered. It is political power, pri- 
marily, which the group is shooting for. 
This question has gotten into the party 
politics of each of the major parties 
which are running a race with each other 
to see which can first get the two Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii into the 
Union. That is not all that is behind 
the movement, but it has almost gotten 
down to that point. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
the Senate, the very fine Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND], has strongly 
championed the admission of Hawaii as 
a State. As recently as.a few days 
ago the newspaper reports, at least, said 
the Senator was planning to propose such 
an amendment to the bill presently under 
consideration. All of a sudden every- 
thing has become quiet about Hawaii. 
One cannot find out anything. Nobody 
is saying a thing. 

Mr. President, I am not much of a 
prognosticator or political prophet, but 
there is no doubt in my mind that this 
is the quiet before the storm. If the 
bill presently under consideration should 
pass, I think our Hawaiian friends who 
want statehood are already in the wings 
waiting to rush in on the stage. If Iam 
permitted an opinion, I think they per- 
suaded our friend from California [Mr. 
Know.tanp] to withhold his espousal of 
the cause for the time being. When- 
ever the Senator from California es- 
pouses a cause he does a good job and 
shows good judgment. 

I mention this matter because it con- 
cerns the patient who is going to be op- 
erated on. This is a proposal to extend 
the shoreline not simply by leaping over 
Canada, but by leaping clear to the mid- 
dle of the Pacific Ocean. Then, if the 
campaign pledge is carried through, we 
shall be asked to swing way back to the 
Atlantic, and Puerto Rico will have her 
day or should have her day in court. 

Those are some of the reasons, Mr. 
President, why I say the consequences 
of this bill are so far reaching. The 
patient may survive, but will never be 
the same. Ours will be a different na- 
tion. I think we ought to face that fact 
frankly. 

I am impressed with the arguments in 
favor of the bill, because they run to the 
true pattern in this day of the espousal 
of various causes. The arguments are 
based on three items. 

First, it is said it is legally and morally 
right to take this action; that somebody 
is being mistreated and will continue to 
be if we do not do this; that some under- 
dog is being kicked around and will con- 
tinue to be if we do not do this. That 
is the first leg of the tripod, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for most major legislation which 
is presented. This measure has all the 
earmarks. The report starts out by say- 
ing that Alaska has a legal and moral 
right to be admitted as a State in the 
Union, and therefore to deny statehood 
would be to do a moral and a legal wrong. 
That is the first leg of the tripod of the 
argument in this case. 

The second argument which is made 
is that it would strengthen our defenses. 
We hear the same argument made in 
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connection with nearly every bill which 
comes before us. 

The third reason given is that we 
must do this because otherwise Com- 
munist agents will spread propaganda 
around the world against us. I shall 
discuss those three points briefly. 

My remarks are addressed to provi- 
sions in the report which were filed 
with the bill. The report has on it the 
name of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], who is at 
the moment presiding over the Senate. 
My remarks about the report, of course, 
do not refiect on him or on the com- 
mittee; nor on the person who wrote the 
report. 

The report, instead of being a report 
of the facts, is a very skillful argument 
on behalf of the passage of the pend- 
ing bill. There are places in the report 
where contrary arguments are given, but 
immediately after they are stated, the 
man who wrote the report undertakes 
to answer those arguments. As I say, 
the writer of the report starts out with 
his brief for the passage of the bill, al- 
leging substantially the same three 
grounds which have become so popular 
in urging the passage of the bills of vari- 
ous kinds. The report states: 

There are 4 primary reasons why Alaska 
should be granted statehood: It would fulfill 
- a longstanding legal and moral obligation 
to 200,000 Americans— 


A person who is uninformed on the 
subject, reading that statement, would 
there really was some kind of 
commitment or some kind of legal obli- 
gation whereby the United States of 
America had promised or committed it- 
self to grant statehood to Alaska. The 
only authority cited to substantiate the 
writer’s recitation is a reference to ar- 
ticle III of the treaty by which Alaska 
was ceded to the United States, and 
then the writer states: 

Forty-five years ago the Alaska Organic 
Act was approved and Alaska became the 
incorporated Territory of Alaska as we know 
it today. 


Then the report continues: 

All Territories that were ever incorporated 
have been admitted to statehood except 
Alaska and Hawaii, and only 3 Territories 
remained in incorporated status for longer 
than 45 years before admission. 


In that language is there any legal 
basis for the admission of Alaska? Cer- 
tainly not. Does that language set 
forth any legal obligation? Not at all. 

Then the report continues: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has stated that an incorporated Territory is 
an inchoate state, and has uniformly con- 
sidered that the incorporated status is an 
apprenticeship for statehood. 


Is the use of the word “inchoate” by a 
judge who wrote a Supreme Court deci- 
sion a basis for creating a legal obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States to 
admit a Territory as a State? Certainly 
not. The argument on that point in the 
report is shocking to a lawyer or to any- 
one else who has studied the basic and 
fundamental principles involved. A 
person need not be a lawyer to under- 
stand that. The people of the United 
States, in a solemn document issued by 
a committee of the United States Sen- 
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ate, are being told by this smooth- 
running language that the United States 
has made a commitment and has a legal 
obligation to the people of Alaska to give 
the Territory of Alaska statehood. It 
is not true. That argument is charac- 
teristic of the many points which are so 
loosely made and which should be sharp- 
ly challenged. 

A great deal is said on the floor of the 
Senate, at times, by a Senator in argu- 
ment, when he makes a particular point, 
which could also be referred to 50 or 60 
years later as a basis for creating a right 
of some kind. When such a statement 
was made, if conditions prevailed such 
as have prevailed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate during the last few months, the 
speaker probably could not be heard 15 
feet away, because of the talking and 
the milling around and the confusion 
on the floor. That is how far we go 
when we pick up a phrase or a word 
and try to use it as a basis for an 
argument that a legal obligation exists. 

What is the law? I refer to article IV, 
section 3, of the United States Consti- 
tution: 

New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union. 


May be admitted. By whom? By 
Congress. 

Mr. President, every State which has 
come into the Union since the Original 
Thirteen States has come in as a matter 
of privilege, not as a matter of right. Let 
us throw out the argument about rights. 
My State of Mississippi did not come 
into the Union as a matter of right; it 
came in as a matter of privilege. Every 
other State which has been added to the 
Original Thirteen States has come in as 
a matter of grace or as a matter of privi- 
lege from the sovereign power of this Na- 
tion. No man has any standing who 
makes the argument that any petitioner 
stands on a right. There is no such 
thing as a right in this situation. Itisa 
matter of privilege. Only Congress can 
act, and it can act only and purely as 
a discretionary matter under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

I quote again from the same sentence 
in the Constitution: 

New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union, 


So, Mr. President, let us keep first 
things first and rightful reasons in their 
right places, whatever may be the situa- 
tion. Standing on this constitutional 
provision, I challenge any kind of peti- 
tion which urges anything which can 
be called a legal right for admission to 
the Union, as long as this constitutional 
clause is written as it is. 

I now turn to another point of the 
argument which is so frequently made. 
This is a point which the proponents 
give as a reason for the passage of the 
bill and the admission of Alaska. 
Therefore, the burden of proof is cer- 
tainly on them to sustain their point 
by some kind of substantial evidence. 

It is said that the admission of Alaska 
to the Union will strengthen the na- 
tional defense. He who alleges is sup- 
posed to prove. To prove means to offer 
substantial evidence to sustain the 
point. 
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I shall very carefully go through some 
of the testimony which has been pre- 
sented by the proponents. By the way, 
I did not have the privilege of attending 
these hearings on this bill. 

Everyone knows the situation in the 
Senate. All Senators have much to do. 
I noticed the questions which General 
Twining, a very honorable man, was 
asked. They would have been excluded 
by any court in the Nation, under more 
than one rule of evidence, if the commit- 
tee had been applying only the first be- 
ginnings of the legal test for the weight 
of evidence. 

In the first place, almost all the ques- 
tions which were asked by the proponents 
of statehood were leading questions. 
But that is all right. I do not object to 
that. I shall read now General Twin- 
ing’s testimony and shall comment on the 
military aspects of it first, and then com- 
ment on the other phases. I do so with 
all deference to a great soldier, a fine 
airman, an officer who is doing outstand- 
ing work as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. But he was a witness, and I 
shall discuss his testimony as I would 
that of any other witness. 

I say there is nothing to his testimony, 
when we finish with it, except his title 
of general—General Twining. That is 
the reason why he was called, in my 
humble opinion, as a witness. As I have 
indicated, the testimony started by the 
asking of leading questions, more or less 
putting words into his mouth. I shall 
read all his testimony and discuss it. I 
am taking his testimony from the official 
record of the House committee’s hear- 
ings for March 11, 1957. 

By the way, I had a colloquy with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
who was speaking on the bill. I referred 
to the question which was asked about 
whether the admission of Alaska would 
strengthen our national defense. The 
Senator from Virginia and I discussed 
that. I asked questions on another sub- 
ject, and then the debate proceeded. 

In reading the Senator’s speech in the 
Recorp the next day, I found that, with- 
out his consent and without my consent, 
and apparently after both of us had left 
the floor, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], with good intentions, and not 
in a spirit of wrongdoing, of course, 
nevertheless received permission to in- 
sert a part of General Twining’s state- 
ment in the body of the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia. That led to a 
very odd situation of a Senator making 
a speech and having a colloquy with 
someone, and then after he had left the 
floor on other official business someone 
else having cut his speech in two and 
put a part of another argument into it, 
and then put it back together in the 
Recorp, I do not think any rule of the 
Senate has been violated, but the matter 
certainly should be covered, if it has not 
been. Anyway, a rule of common cour- 
tesy has been unintentionally violated. 
I say that without any criticism whatso- 
ever of the Senator from Idaho. What- 
ever he did was done in the very best of 
faith. I called him to tell him that I 
would mention this in my speech, and 
that he would have a chance to say 
something if he wanted to do so, or to be 
present when I made my statement. I 
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make no personal point about it. I am 
simply trying to preserve the continuity 
and the integrity, so to speak, of the 
Recorp, so that when a Senator makes a 
speech and then leaves the Chamber, he 
will know that his speech will not be cut 
to pieces physically and dismembered 
and changed in the body of the Recorp. 
If it cannot be answered on the lozic of 
the situation, that is entirely all right, 
but it is entirely another matter. 

I have here the Twining testimony. 
It is my purpose to read all of it which 
pertains to the facts in question, wheth- 
er it is altogether favorable to my posi- 
tion or not. I read from the testimony 
taken at the more recent hearings. 
There was other testimony taken in a 
prior hearing. At the hearings this 
year, a member of the House committee, 
Mr. PILLION, asked this question of Gen- 
eral Twining when he was testifying on 
the military advantages of Alaskan 
statehood: 

Mr. Prition. General Twining, what diffi- 
culties are you experiencing at the present 
time in the administration of our defense 
needs in Alaska? 

General Twuntnc. No particular difficul- 
ties. 

Mr. Prtuion. If there are no particular 
difficulties at the present time, would state- 
hood be of any particular advantage then to 
the military in the administration of its 
duties and responsibilities in that area? 

General Twrntnc. No particular advan- 
tages as far as military operations per se are 
concerned. 


Mr. President, as I understand, the 
Latin phrase “per se” means “by itself,” 
so I repeat General Twining’s answer: 

No particular advantages— 


Meaning from statehood— 


as far as military operations per se are 
concerned. 


Mr. PILLION then asked a question 
about the two Senators from Alaska, to 
which General Twining replied: 

We do not go into that part of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. PILLION. Isee. Then your recommen- 
dation is strictly on the basis of the military 
aspect? 

General Twininc. That is correct. 


The reference to the two Senators was 
what might be called the political part 
of the matter. I commend General 
Twining for not getting into that field. 

At another examination, Mr. BART- 
LETT, the Delegate from Alaska, to whom 
I referred in the beginning, made these 
remarks: 

Mr. BARTLETT., Now, General Twining, you 
testified on this subject in 1950, on the sub- 
ject of Alaska statehood, before the Senate 
committee. And you were asked by Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, if you thought 
statehood would be advantageous. I am 
going to read your reply. You said: “Yes, 
I feel statehood for Alaska would help the 
military.” May I ask you, General Twining, 
if that is your thought today? 

General Twintne. I feel it would; yes. 


In that instance the witness was more 
or less confronted with testimony he 
gave 8 years ago. He was asked if he 
felt the same way today, and he an- 
swered: 

I feel it would, yes. 


Mr. BARTLETT, Perhaps it would be fairer 
if I were to go ahead and quote your other 
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remarks. You said: “For one reason, it 
would improve the economy of the popula- 
tion in Alaska and would be a great asset to 
military development.” 


Mr. President, mark those words. That 
great military leader was talking about 
the economy of the area, not the military 
situation. 

Then the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] asked: 

Do you think statehood for Alaska would 
help in your defense plan? 


His answer was, “Yes.” 

Then the Senator from New Mexico 
asked: 

Could you give us any indication of the 
ways in which it might be helpful? 


In other words, he asked how it would 
help—a very pertinent inquiry. 
The reply was: 


Well, we can obtain more materials from 
the increased economy of Alaska, 


In other words, he was giving a reason 
based on economics, based on the ease of 
obtaining materials. 

Then he said: 

We would not have to send them up from 
the States. It would be cheaper to build 
them up there. 


That is another economic reason, Mr. 
President. 

‘Then he said: 

The people up there would help, and a 
more stable form of government would help. 
I think that is about it. 


He did not say the lack of statehood 
interferes in any way or hampers or hin- 
ders him in his military planning or in 
carrying out military plans. Instead, he 
gave economic reasons. He referred to 
the ease of obtaining materials, and said 
that certain things could be built up 
there more cheaply. But, Mr. President, 
it is certain that he knows that the cost 
of building almost anything the Air 
Force or the Navy would have to have 
would be greater if it were built in 
Alaska, rather than if it were built in the 
United States and if the cost of trans- 
portation to Alaska were also included. 

Mr, President, when would the ar- 
ticles manufactured in Alaska be used? 
Would they be used 20 years from now? 
Would the B-52’s be built in Alaska? 
Of course not. 

The witness did not have any reasons 
based on strategic or technical or mili- 
tary foundations, and he was honest 
enough not to try to say that he was an- 
swering on that basis. Instead, he fell 
back on economic reasons. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, word has 
gone forth—over the radio and through 
the newspapers and by means of the de- 
bates on the floor of the Senate—that 
the granting of statehood to Alaska 
would greatly strengthen our national 
defense. In my humble opinion that 
simply is not true. The creation of a 
State in Alaska would put barriers and 
hindrances in the way of military plan- 
ning and the carrying out of those plans, 
In a moment I shall discuss that point 
further. 

Delegate BARTLETT concluded his ques- 
tioning by asking: 


Does that represent your view as of now? 
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General Twining replied: 

Yes; it does. Of course, that was 7 years 
ago. When I first went to Alaska, I was 
assigned to the job of building the Alaskan 
defenses. 


He was still referring to a time 7 years 
before then. 

I read further from the testimony: 

Delegate BARTLETT. And a very good job you 
did, I might add. 

General Twintnc. Things were in pretty 
bad shape as far as the building of these de- 
fenses was concerned. I often felt that if 
Alaska were a State it would move much 
faster. However, as soon as the people 
traveled up there a little more and found 
what was happening, we had fine support, as 
you know, from Congress and back home 
here. But there was a period when we did 
not. That is why I made that statement 
that if it was a State, things would move 
faster. 


Mr. President, there he gave the reason 
for all his testimony about the period 7 
years before. But whatever the situa- 
tion that existed then, it has been cleared 
up since then. So the testimony based 
on the situation which existed 7 years 
before does not apply today, because the 
facts which existed then—whatever they 
were—do not exist now. 

Mr. President, that testimony is a very 
slender reed on which the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff rested a major 
conclusion in regard to what is supposed 
to be top military planning. But that is 
what he did. I certainly commend him 
for his truthfulness. 

However, when we examine the state- 
ment about the military need for state- 
hood for Alaska, we find that the state- 
ment simply does not stand up. Yet 
those who are the proponents of state- 
hood for Alaska are the ones who called 
General Twining as their witness, and 
they refer to his testimony as a reason 
for the granting of statehood to Alaska, 

I read further from the testimony: 

Delegate BARTLETT. If you had two Sena- 
tors from Alaska sitting over there, you 
might have even more support? But I do 
not expect you to answer that. 


Have you seen more’ progress since you 
have left? 


General Twining was in Alaska 8 years 
ago, I believe. He replied: 


Yes, I have been to Alaska practically 
every year, on a trip, since then. 


I read further: 
And you still believe— 


Mr. President, listen to that leading 
question; he was not letting the witness 
give his own testimony, but was refer- 
ring to his previous testimony— 
that statehood would provide a more stable 
government, would promote industry and 
business, and in those ways would be help- 
ful to the military? 

General TwINING. Yes; I do. 


Mr. President, that was an entire 
abandonment—lock, stock, and barrel— 
of all the argument about military tac- 
tics, military strategy, and other sub- 
jects which could have been in the mind 
of the witness. Instead, he was basing 
his testimony solely on the fact that he 
thought statehood for Alaska would pro- 
mote industry and business and a more 
stable government, and thus would help 
the military. 
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So, Mr. President, I submit that the 
proof from that witness wholly fails to 
sustain their premise in any substantial 
degree whatever. That testimony has 
-no place in this debate, in the prominent 
position in which an attempt has been 
made to place it. 

Mr. President, I read now from page 
104 of the House committee hearings; I 
do so because I certainly do not wish to 
omit anything which might tend to 
sustain the point of view of those who 
called General Twining as their witness: 

From the military point of view, the over- 
all strategic concept for the defense of 
Alaska would remain unaffected by a grant 
of statehood. 


Mr, President, is that statement not a 
clincher? 

I read further from that testimony: 

Tactically, however, the ease of accom- 
plishment of the military operations neces- 
sary to implement the strategic concept 
would be greater with proper defense area 
limitations and safeguards. 


Mr. President, notice the limitation 
which the witness put on his own testi- 
mony. I shall refer to it again, in a 
moment. But at this time my point is 
that he made the flat statement that 
“from the military point of view, the 
overall strategic concept for the defense 
of Alaska would remain unaffected by a 
grant of statehood.” So I take their 
own witness, who is a military expert, 
and I prove by words out of his own 
mouth, not out of mine—in fact, I was 
not even present to cross-examine him— 
that “from the military point of view, the 
overall strategic concept for the defense 
of Alaska would remain unaffected by a 
grant of statehood.” 

Mr. President, that expert witness is 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. So I submit, Mr. President, that 
their own point—that is of the propo- 
nents of statehood—and their own proof 
repudiates them totally, and it is not 
worthy of any further consideration by 
the American public or by the Congress, 
except on the slender thread that state- 
hood might help out as a matter of supply 
of materiel. 

The same witness said—not my wit- 
ness, but theirs—we could manufacture 
materiel there and would not have to 
send it all the way from this country. 
That is what he means when he talks 
about the supply line. That is what he 
Says, at least, and I assume he means 
what he says. 

I submit, on the facts which have been 
brought out by other Senators, it is 
ridiculous to believe that in any fore- 
seeable time there will be manufacturing 
of products for the Air Force and the 
Navy, except in a minute way, in Alaska. 

I have figures to show that since 1950 
we have spent more than $1,400 million 
in Alaska for military installations and 
some maintenance and operation of 
them. Those are not complete figures. 
They are too difficult to get. 

So I submit, on the testimony of their 
chief witness, he wholly fails to make out 
their case, but, on the other hand, ex- 
pressly repudiates the main premise on 
which they attempted to stand. 

I hold up that point as proof that the 
matter is unworthy of any further major 
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consideration by Congress. But that is 
not all, Let us look back a little, for 
memories are so short, Mr. President. 

I have before me a photostatic copy of 
the New York Times dated February 16, 
1955, with the dateline Washington, Feb- 
ruary 15, United Press, which reads: 

The Eisenhower administration, which 
favors statehood for Hawali, moved out today 
in the open in opposition to the admission 
of Alaska to the Union this year. 

Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, said 
in a letter to the House of Representatives 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee that 
he “believes it would be in the interest of 
the national security that Alaska remain a 
Federal Territory for the present.” 


Those are significant words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of Defense. 

It is being contended by the propo- 
nents for statehood that by admitting 
Alaska as a State we shall strengthen 
our national defense. I am reading what 
the Secretary of Defense said as late as 
February 16, 1955. I read on: 

Mr. Wilson added that this view had been 
endorsed by the Budget Bureau. Committee 
members said the Bureau's opinion meant 
agreement by the White House. 

Earlier today— 


February 15, 1955— 
the committee, which is considering the bill 
to bring both Hawaii and Alaska into the 
Union, rejected an Alaskan partition plan 
designed to make the plan more acceptable 
to the White House. It is scheduled to start 
voting on other amendments tomorrow, 

The Defense Department last year endorsed 
Hawaiian statehood but took no position on 
Alaska, 


There is some reason for that, Mr, 
President, and the reason is military. 
The military became greatly concerned 
when it went into the very heart of this 
question. This was 5 years after General 
Twining had testified, as I read a while 
ago, Five years later, with a general in 
the White House, and other generals on 
his staff, and General Twining still a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
1955, they change their minds on this 
very point. 

Mr. President, I point to their acts, not 
mine, as being a danger signal in con- 
nection with the proposed admission of 
the area under discussion as a State into 
the Union of States, because it will tend 
to jeopardize the national defense. I 
prove that contention by their witnesses, 
not mine. I quote further, if I may, 
from the same article: 

In today’s letter Secretary Wilson said his 
Department sees no objection to Hawaiian 
statehood in view of the mature stage of 
development of the Territory, the size, and 


the stable character of defense activities 
there. 


Defense activities there. What about 
Alaska? They were not satisfied with it. 
I think the provision in the bill with ref- 
erence to giving the land and with- 
drawing it is something which has been 
cooked up since 1955. The proponents 
of statehood are trying to meet the ob- 
jection of the military men who did not 
want that area to become a State. 

Mr. President, it is tragic that Sena- 
tors who are going to vote on this bill 
are not present to hear the presentation 
of facts like these. It is not tragic be- 
cause they are not here to listen to me— 
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that is of no consequence; I am only 
one—but I do not think the point I am 
now making has been placed before Sen- 
ators. It has not been placed before the 
people. Everything in the report filed 
with the bill is misleading to the extent 
that it buries these real facts and does 
not bring them out, and reaches a differ- 
ent conclusion, and actively undertakes 
to lead the reader to the conclusions 
favored in the report. These are hard 
facts. 

I quote further from the same article: 

In Alaska, however, “the great size of the 
Territory, its sparse population, and limited 
communications, as well as its strategic lo- 
cation, create very special defense problems,” 
he asserted— 


Meaning Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. President, I repeat, it is tragic to 
have facts like these asserted officially by 
the Secretary of Defense and, 3 years 
later, with no change whatsoever, except 
the peril has become greater, and with 
no change in the bill except a provision 
which in effect says, “I will let you have 
it; I want it back,” statehood is being 
advocated. That is the only change in 
the facts. The bill is being espoused as 
providing for an improvement and a 
strengthening of our military program. 
The proponents go back 7 years to get 
proof from the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in an effort to sustain 
their position. When he was given a real 
chance to testify, as brought out in the 
testimony I have read, he raised doubts, 
and he said he based his position on eco- 
nomic reasons. This article makes it as 
clear as daylight that there has been a 
reconsideration of the problem and a 
change in the military aspect. Every- 
one knows the economic-defense matter 
has become more complicated and more 
involved. 

We have such little faith in some of 
these defenses. We spend billions of dol- 
lars trying to put up an individual point 
defense for the major cities. Whatever 
our defensive strength may be, a great 
deal of it is located in Alaska, with the 
highest kind of priority and the highest 
classification that can be given. 

Still it is said that we should give 
Alaska statehood, which would be, in my 
opinion, a “blunderbuss,” weakening 
rather than strengthening the operation 
of strategic military operations, I say 
that is my opinion. That is General 
Twining’s opinion, as reported in the tes- 
timony he gave in an official capacity. 

Mr. President, I wish those who have 
been asserting the case would stay to 
hear the testimony. On the basis of their 
own testimony they have wholly failed to 
make out a case. On the other hand, one 
can take their testimony and make out a 
case for the other side. 

But that is not all. I have other testi- 
mony of other witnesses to quote. The 
gentleman I now wish to quote is a retired 
military man, 

Mr. President, on my responsibility as 
a Member of this body, I can say, to every 
Senator present that in all my dealings 
with the military men I have never tried 
to embarrass any of them, and I have 
never heard a single one of them give any 
substantial reason why statehood for 
Alaska would strengthen the national 
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defense. I have heard many of them give 
the contrary view. 

Except for the economic facts and a 
few fringe matters, General Twining’s 
testimony is to the same effect. 

I now wish to quote from a statement 
made by Rear Adm. Ralph Wood. The 
admiral made this statement some time 
ago. It has been used before. I have 
quoted the statement in my remarks on 
previous occasions to the Senate in 
debate. 

When a similar bill was under con- 
sideration by the Senate once before, 
and was being debated by the late Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, Mr. Butler, I said in 
my speech that he had presented his 
views, and in the hearings conducted by 
him there was a statement by Rear Adm. 
Ralph Wood, retired. The statement 
appeared at pages 369, 370, and 371 of 
the committee hearings. I made my 
statement in 1952, so the hearings were 
held before that time. 

I quote from Admiral Wood’s words: 

It has been stated that statehood for 
Alaska is now going to bolster somehow the 
national defense. In my opinion it makes 
no difference whether Alaska is a State or a 
Territory as far as national defense is 
concerned. 


Mr. President, that is almost identical 
with the language of the fresh testimony 
by General Twining. It is not so strong, 
though, as the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in 1955. There is a great 
difference between 1950 and 1955. Com- 
plications had arisen as to any kind of 
so-called military defense. There were 
complications of weapons and complica- 
tions of defenses. 

This identical point was being dis- 
cussed in that day by Admiral Wood. I 
pass the information on, as to his opin- 
ion. By the way, he had been a com- 
mander on the west coast and was per- 
sonally familiar with that area of the 
country. General Twining is, also. 

That is not all, Mr. President. I have 
before me the opinion of a well-known 
military writer, who is highly respected, 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. This is taken 
from the New York Times of about the 
same date as Admiral Wood’s statement. 
I said in that debate: 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a state- 
ment which I think is quite pertinent to this 
discussion. Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, writing 
in the New York Times of April 23, 1950, had 
this to say, based upon his ideas and beliefs: 

“As a source of wartime raw materials, 
Alaska in its present state of development 
is hardly worth defending.” 


I do not say Alaska is not worth de- 
fending. We are committed to that. 
What I have said does not detract one bit 
from Alaska being a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States, over which the 
American flag flies and on which Ameri- 
can citizens live. Alaska will be defended 
to the death for its own sake, as well as 
for ours, but Mr. Baldwin was discussing 
the question of raw materials. He said 
further: 

It produces a fair amount of gold, some 
copper, and enough coal for its own needs. 
Otherwise its mineral resources are largely 
either unexplored or inaccessible. 


This point has a bearing upon the 
slender reed of testimony which was left 
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from the economic side of General Twin- 
ing’s testimony. It shows Alaska could 
not be depended upon. This is no time 
to be depending upon those materials for 
our national defense. 

I further quote from Mr. Baldwin: 

On the whole, Alaska is deficient in all in- 
dustry, and could not lend any significant 
support to a war effort. 


That is simply another statement with 
reference to Mr. Baldwin's investigation 
of the fact. 

Mr. President, I submit that the pro- 
ponents have not only failed to make out 
a case, but their witnesses’ testimony, 
plus the testimony of others who have 
spoken on this subject and have spoken 
directly to it—the overwhelming weight 
of the evidence—shows that admission of 
Alaska as a State would give rise to new 
problems, and that, in spite of some little 
help on some phases, the military posi- 
tion of the United States would have bar- 
riers thrown in front of it rather than 
strength given to it by the passage of the 
pending bill. 

I submit further, the bill itself is proof, 
Mr. President, that we should not pass 
it. After proposing to give the new 
State jurisdiction to all this vast area of 
land, the bill provides—not the Senator 
from Mississippi, but the bill itself— 
“Wait a minute. Wait a minute. This 
may not be sound. We want to take it 
back.” 

Mr. President, if it is going to strength- 
en our position to give something away, 
why do we attach a string to it to say, 
“We may want it back.” That is written 
into the bill itself. It is a long leap in 
the dark to surrender jurisdiction over a 
Territory where a general could declare 
martial law without having to ask any- 
one, The general could take the area 
over and place it under military juris- 
diction. Of course, he would have to have 
the consent of the President of the 
United States, but in an emergency he 
would not even have to have that con- 
sent. 

It is proposed to surrender jurisdiction 
over that great area, but then we are not 
willing to do so. The bill provides that 
we refuse to do so. 

This matter has developed since the 
Wilson letter of 1955. The bill is dragged 
in, in a deformed condition—a cripple— 
and pointed to as strengthening our na- 
tional defense. I hope, Mr. President, 
the facts have clearly demonstrated that 
point is entirely repudiated. 

I heard a statement made a few days 
ago by the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL]. I do not 
know whether he expects to speak to the 
Senate on the bill. I certainly would not 
try to speak for him. However, I was 
impressed by the statement he made the 
other day during the delivery of the 
speech of the Senator from Virginia, in 
which he said he could see no reason 
for saying that statehood for Alaska 
would lend strength to our national de- 
fense. I was impressed by that state- 
ment when he made it. He is not a 
man given to idle words. I assume he 
will speak for himself later. I am will- 
ing to stand on whatever he says on this 
point. His statement is certainly a fine 
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supplement and addendum to what the 
ere to whom I have referred have 
said. 

I do not wish to take too much time. 
I have addressed myself almost solely 
to the military feature. There are other 
strong, outstanding reasons, supported 
by solid facts which, in my opinion, 
show that the bill should not be passed. 
However, I leave that presentation for 
some future time. The subject has al- 
ready been well presented by many Sen- 
ators. 

I return to the premise with which I 
started. The primary purpose behind 
the bill is a fight for political power 
alone. It has developed into a great 
contest between the two major political 
parties, vying with each other to see 
which can do the most, and which can 
do it first. That is why I referred to 
the fine Senator from California [Mr, 
Knowtanp] at the beginning of my 
argument. During all the time I have 
been a Member of this body he has been 
active and vigorous—and honestly so— 
in behalf of statehood for Hawaii. That 
has been true up until the last 2 weeks 
or days. Suddenly he stopped. I do 
not think he has quit. He has not sur- 
rendered. He is only waiting. The 
pending bill is expected to be the breach 
in the line. 

We might as well consider the facts. 
I have no objection to the fine people 
of Alaska—some 90,000 or more of them. 
There is disagreement as to the exact 
population figure. But I am unwilling 
to give them 2 percent of the voting 
strength in this body. I do not believe 
they are entitled to it. If that area 
must have the status of statehood and 
be a part of the 48 States, it could very 
well be made a part of the great State 
of Washington, the nearest State to it; 
I do not believe that those 90,000 people 
should be given 2 percent of the entire 
voting strength in this great body. Two 
percent of the present population of the 
United States is 3,420,000. On the av- 
erage, 3,420,000 people have 2 Senators; 
and it is proposed here to give 90,000 
people in this remote area 2 Senators. 

I should like to say something, with all 
deference, as to who might become Sena- 
tors if the bill should pass—and God 
forbid that we should open this breach 
now. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I continue? 

Senators who might come here from 
this great area would be able to remain 
here only by getting money from the 
Federal Treasury and funneling it to 
Alaska. I make that statement on the 
basis of what I know of the needs of 
Alaska. It is based upon my experience 
as a former member of the Committee 
on Public Works and at present a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Armed Services. 

We have poured untold hundreds of 
millions of dollars into this vast area, 
and still the economy is as thin as tissue 
paper. The climate, which cannot be 
changed by legislation, is a depressingly 
forbidding feature of this great area. 

Coming back to the question of money, 
after several months spent in going over 
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the major phases of our military pro- 
gram, I have reached the conclusion that 
we are facing the probability, within the 
next few years, of a $50 billion or $60 
billion military budget. That statement 
does not require the gift of prophecy on 
my part. It is based upon a considera- 
tion of the facts. Up to this time I have 
said nothing on the subject. I do not 
claim to possess any unusual foresight. 
However, last week the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McElroy, in a press conference 
at Quantico, stated that within the next 
10 years we could well be facing a military 
budget of from $50 billion to $60 billion. 
He certainly is in a position to know. 

This is not a subject to be dealt with 
on the basis of emotions. This is not a 
question to be decided upon the basis of 
political considerations, with the parties 
vying with each other. This is one of the 
most far-reaching decisions Congress 
has ever been called upon to make. 

This question does not involve merely 
the matter of admitting another State. 
It involves the breaching of the line. As 
I say, the patient is about to be operated 
on. He is not ill, and he is not asking 
for an operation, but he has been put to 
sleep by fallacious arguments, and it is 
proposed to operate on him. I am not 
predicting his death, but he never. will 
be the same. Once the line is breached, 
the proponents of statehood for other 
areas will come pouring in demanding 
statehood; and some will get it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Mississippi 
relating to the defense features of the 
bill. 

I gathered from his argument that he 
Was saying, among other things, that 
section 10, which would permit the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make with- 
drawal, has as its purpose the assurance 
of the safety and defense of the United 
States. 3 

Mr. STENNIS. Perhaps the Senator 
was not present during all of my 
speech—— 

Mr, COOPER. I ask the Senator if 
that was a part of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. That was not all of 
it. I said that one of the main argu- 
ments used by the proponents of the bill 
was that it would strengthen the na- 
tional defense. I reviewed the testimony 
and maintained that the proponents 
did not make out a case. The over- 
whelming proof was against them. Fur- 
thermore, it appears from the face of 
the bill itself that we do not want to 
ae the Territory. We attach strings 

Mr. COOPER. Judging from the first 
part of the Senator’s argument, I as- 
sume that he was contending that sec- 
tion 10 was placed in the bill in order 
to maintain some control over Alaska, 
so as to give better assurance of the se- 
curity of the United States. I know that 
the Senator from Mississippi is a great 
lawyer. Does he believe that section 10 
could be sustained as a constitutional 
provision? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I do not. My 
colleague from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
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LAND] has made a special study of that 
subject. I heard a part of his speech. 
I have not had an opportunity to make 
an independent study of the question. 
I think he is entirely correct. Section 
10 is a violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER. If it should not be 
stricken by reason of the point of order, 
and if it should remain in the bill and 
the bill should become law and later 
should be rejected by the Supreme 
Court, what then, in the Senator’s opin- 
ion, would be our position respecting the 
security of Alaska? 

Mr. STENNIS. If that provision were 
stricken and the remainder of the act 
were permitted to stand, there would be 
nothing we could do about it, but we 
would have surrendered all the jurisdic- 
tion and advantage which we now have 
from the national standpoint, and we 
would be left at a distinct disadvantage. 
That is why I say the provision throws 
barriers in front of our strategic military 
program. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe the Senator 
is familiar with the fact that the Presi- 
dent and the Federal Government can- 
not take over territory of a State and 
cannot assert exclusive jurisdiction over 
it except by martial law or on the ground 
of military necessity. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is the gen- 
eral rule as the Senator from Mississippi 
understands it. 

Mr. COOPER. There have been con- 
stitutional decisions on that point. I 
believe the cases have been limited to 
that point. My question is, if that is 
the extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment is permitted to assert its jurisdic- 
tion over the territory of a State, does 
the Senator believe that section 10 would 
give any power which could be upheld? 

Mr. STENNIS. My opinion is that 
section 10 is invalid and would not be 
held to be operative. I was using that 
section a little while ago as evidence of 
the weakness of the position of the pro- 
ponents of the bill. I did not go into the 
legal phase of it. 

Unless there are further questions, Mr. 
President, I yield the floor, but, first, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, anounced that the House 
has passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 11077. An act to incorporate the 
Veterans of World War I of the United States 
of America; and 

H. R. 12827. An act to amend the pro- 
visions of title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res 344) authorizing the 
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printing of a revised edition of the Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American 
Congress up to and including the 86th 
Congress, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 


S.2533. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal 
agencies for periods not exceeding 10 years, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8054. An act to provide for the leas- 
ing of oll and gas deposits in lands beneath 
nontidal navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; and 

H. R. 12428. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar as indicated: 

H. R. 11077. An act to incorporate the 
Veterans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 12827. An act to amend the provisions 
of title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; placed on the calendar. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 344) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of the Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress up to 
and including the 86th Congress, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall 
be compiled and printed, with illustrations 
as a House document, in such style and form 
as may be directed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, a revised edition of the Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress 
up to and including the 86th Congress 
(1774-1960); and that 6,500 additional 
copies shall be printed, of which 4,400 copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1,600 copies for the use of the 
Senate, and 500 copies for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 


THE SITUATION IN LEBANON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] directed 
some remarks toward the critical situa- 
tion in Lebanon. I wish to concur in 
the expressions of the Senator from 
Kentucky, first as to the urgency and 
the critical nature of the developments 
in Lebanon, and also with respect to the 
necessity of the Government of the 
United States to work through and act 
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through and under the auspices of the 
United Nations in this critical situation. 

I believe it would be a sad mistake 
for the United States to act unilaterally, 
particularly in any display or use of 
armed force. 

The situation in Lebanon continues to 
provide dangerous threats to world 
peace. Unfortunately that situation un- 
derscores another danger—the lack of 
policy on the part of our Government in 
the Middle East, and the apparent in- 
ability or unwillingness to design one. 
Developments are occurring hourly, but 
a major one occurred yesterday in Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun’s decision not to 
ask for foreign military aid outside the 
provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. 

President Chamoun’s appeal for a 
United Nations force to seal off Leba- 
non’s frontiers from infiltration by Egyp- 
tian and Syrian volunteers should 
squarely place this issue on the agenda 
of the United Nations. 

In fact, the United States should have 
made it its business to propose placing 
the entire question of the safety and 
sovereignty of Lebanon and the protec- 
tion of the independence and freedom of 
Lebanon on the United Nations agenda 
long before now. 

I think the situation is sufficiently 
serious for a special session of the 
United Nations General Assembly to be 
convened. I urge that our Government 
exercise its rights as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council, and as one 
of the most active and important mem- 
bers of the Assembly, as well, to urge 
the United Nations to take a firm posi- 
tion on this particular problem. 

I pay tribute to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold, and his associates, for their 
courage and their effectiveness thus far 
in this critical area of the Middle East. 

I repeat that unilateral action on our 
part, outside the confines of the United 
Nations, would be reckless at this par- 
ticular time. I was pleased to read in 
the press this morning that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is reported to agree; 
that the position of our military authori- 
ties is that the United States should not 
unilaterally intervene by military action. 

The situation is precarious indeed, 
most particularly because it involves 
what Hanson Baldwin calls, in the New 
York Times this morning, the paradox 
of intervention. I believe the article 
written by Mr. Baldwin is of so vital a 
nature that it merits study by every 
Member of Congress. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Baldwin's article, together with 
others which relate to this particular 
situation, and which I have gleaned from 
the press this morning, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 


PARADOX OF INTERVENTION: Use oF Force To 
Restore STABILITY IN LEBANON MIGHT 
CAUSE INSTABILITY 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
Once again, this time in Lebanon, the 

United States is faced with a situation in 
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which use of military force to restore sta- 
bility may bring only instability. 

The use of force was becoming a possi- 
bility yesterday as the Lebanese civil war 
sharpened in intensity. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold was 
on his way back to New York to put Leb- 
anon’s request for a United Nations police 
force to guard the frontiers before, first, the 
Security Council, then, if necessary, the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In the meantime, the United States 6th 
Fleet was still standing by in the eastern 
Mediterranean with about 3,600 Marines, 
and British paratroopers in Cyprus were 
ready for action. If the government of Pres- 
ident Camille Chamoun appears to be threat- 
ened before the United Nations can act, 
Beirut will almost certainly invoke the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine and ask for armed support. 


TWO POSSIBILITIES LOOM 


There are thus two possibilities: national 
intervention by the United States and Brit- 
ain or international intervention by the 
United Nations. Either type of intervention 
will be faced with major political-military 
difficulties and either one, particularly the 
former, would have wide repercussions 
throughout the Middle East. 

A sound military and political basis for 
national intervention in Lebanon does not 
appear to exist. If the Lebanese Govern- 
ment could show that the principal or only 
threat to its security was from beyond its 
frontiers and that it had done its best and 
exerted its fullest power to put down a re- 
bellion, a justification for United States and 
British intervention could be established. 

But the circumstances of the fighting show 
rather clearly that it will be difficult for 
Beirut to establish such a justification. 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser's United Arab 
Republic has given both physical and psycho- 
logical aid to the rebels. The amounts are 
unknown but cannot be sizable or, given the 
Lebanese Government’s kid-glove policies, 
the rebels would have won by now. 


THE ARMAMENT NOT HEAVY 


There is no evidence that the rebels have 
any field artillery, any tanks or armored cars, 
or any aircraft. They are equipped chiefly 
with small arms and a few bazooka antitank 
weapons and some mortars. The Cairo and 
Damascus radio stations and Egyptian and 
Syrian infiltrators have, of course, done their 
best to stir up the mob against the Chamoun 
government. 

But all these efforts are of less significance 
than the size of the existing opposition with- 
in Lebanon and the soft measures taken by 
the government to cope with what is no 
longer a rebellion but a small, politely con- 
ducted civil war shot with political overtones. 

The Lebanese Army of more than 8,000 
men, commanded by Brig. Gen. Fuad 
Shehab, has never exerted its full strength 
against the opposition. General Shehab has 
political ambitions and a foot in each camp, 

The flimsy street barricades built by the 
rebels could be smashed quickly by deter- 
mined troops with tanks and armored cars. 
Yet the opposition leaders are allowed to 
breathe treason daily to press correspondents 
and to their followers, and some receive safe 
conducts through army lines. 

RESTRAINT EVOKES QUESTIONS 

Either the Lebanese Army is politically un- 
reliable, with its Christian-Moslem admix- 
ture, or its leaders, for political and personal 
reasons, have never used its full power. Prob- 
ably both reasons explain the kid-glove treat- 
ment of the rebels, but both provide the 
best arguments against United States and 
British intervention. 

If American marines should land by invita- 
tion of President Chamoun, would the Leb- 
anese Army fight with us or us? 
Would it split? Or would it stand idly by, 
leaving the cleaning up operation and the 
casualties to foreign troops? 
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National intervention would also inevitably 
lead to a difficult situation in the Middle East, 
comparable to that which existed after the 
British-French-Israeli attack on Suez in 1956. 
Perhaps nothing could be better calculated 
to unite Arab nationalism against the West. 
Only the Soviet Union could benefit. 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS FOR U, N. 


These same arguments have less validity 
when applied to international intervention. 
Even so, a United Nations police force would 
face a far more difficult problem than it had 
in Egypt after Port Said. 

The ambiguous position and the wea: ef- 
forts of the Lebanese Army, the complex 
cliques Of rival politicians within the country, 
the Moslem-Christian differences and the 
radio agitation by Nasser would tend to keep 
Lebanon stirred up internally whether or not 
the long and difficult frontier with Syria 
was sealed. 

Until there is a stronger hand at the gov- 
ernment helm in Lebanon, until the Lebanese 
Army determines its higher loyalty, the posi- 
tion of any intervening military force would 
be difficult. 


[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 


LEBANON AsKs U. N. ror ARMED Forces To 
CLOSE Borpers—A CORDON BY SEA AND LAND 
To HALT SYRIAN ARMs FLOW URGED on HAM- 
MARSKJOLD 


BEmRUT, LEBANON, June 25.—Lebanon asked 
the United Nations today to seal this coun- 
try’s land and sea frontiers with armed force 
and stop the flow of war supplies to Lebanese 
rebels from the United Arab Republic. 

Premier Sami es-Solh handed to 
General Dag Hammarskjold a request for a 
United Nations emergency force similar to 
that keeping the peace on the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian border at Gaza. | 

Mr. Hammarskjold did not comment on- 
the request, which he received shortly be- 
fore departing for New York. 

The Lebanese plea for a complete cordon 
around Lebanon's borders—by sea and land 
= announced by the Premier in an inter- 
view. 

The rebel leader in Beirut, Saeb Salaam, 
said his forces would resist any increase in 
United Nations forces in Lebanon, even un- 
armed observers. There are no more than 
100 observers, authorized by the United Na- 
tions, in the country. 


To ABIDE BY CHARTER 
(By Sam Pope Brewer) 

Bestrvut, June 25.—President Camille Cha- 
moun said today that Lebanon would not 
ask for foreign military aid outside the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 

He added, however, that he was prepared 
to ask for outside aid under article 51 of 
the charter unless other measures restored 
law and order in the country. 

Article 51 permits collective self-defense 
against an armed attack without recourse to 
the Security Council where a big-power veto 
can be involved. President Chamoun said he 
had not asked for a meeting of the Council. 

It has been understood all along that by 
outside aid Lebanon means armed forces of 
the United States and Britain. 

WIDER PROBLEM 

“We would like to do the job ourselves 
and we will not spare any effort or sacrifice 
to that end,” President Chamoun said, “but 
should we fail and should the observer 
group fail in their mission I think a United 
Nations police force would be the proper 
thing to have.” 

Speaking at a news conference, he went 


“Our problem is not only a Lebanese prob- 
lem. It is the problem of stability and 
peace in the Middle East. It would be un- 
fair to lay the whole burden on the shoul- 
ders of the Lebanese Government and the 
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small Lebanese Army.” Estimates put the 
total strength of the army at 8,000 men. 

“We are giving time for the United 
Nations observation group to go on with 
their mission,” the President said. 

SHOOTING IN CAPITAL 

As the crisis in Lebanon assumed a pro- 
gressively widening scope, there was con- 
tinued local violence. 

There was some shooting in the center of 
Beirut tonight near the main post office, but 
it was not heavy. At a late hour there was 
no sign of anything resembling an effort by 
rebel forces to break out of the Basta sec- 
tion where they have entrenched themselves. 

Nonetheless, President Chamoun said he 
still expected serious fighting in Beirut with- 
in the next few days. 


NASSER TALKS NOT REVEALED 


He said Mr. Hammarskjold had told him 
nothing, except that he was optimistic, con- 
cerning this weekend talks with President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public of Egypt and Syria. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold first came to Beirut on his mission, 
then went to Cairo and returned here yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Hammarskjold had an unscheduled 
farewell talk with President Chamoun just 
after the President met with the foreign 
press this morning, but its purport was not 
revealed. 

Lebanese official circles remained pessi- 
mistic about a peaceful solution to the crisis, 
which erupted May 10 over the issue of 
whether the pro-Western President was seek- 
ing an additional term. 

President Chamoun told correspondents 
today that United Nations observers wit- 
messed mortar fire yesterday from Syrian 
territory on Lebanese positions at Merdja- 
youn, in the south. It was the first charge 
of attack from outside Lebanon. 

The observer group sends its reports di- 
rectly to the United Nations, so nothing 
was said by the men on the scene. 


UNITED STATES HOSPITAL THREATENED 


Betrut, June 25.—Lebanese rebels threat- 
ened the American Presbyterian Hospital in 
Tripoli today. 

The American staff of the hospital, 
founded 35 years ago by Dr. Frederick Boyce 
of Detroit, moved to Beirut 6 weeks ago. 
A United States Embassy official said the 
rebels had handed guards at the institution 
an ultimatum: “Get out or we'll blow it up.” 

The incident was the first threat to 
American property since the beginning of 
the rebellion. 


[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 


PENTAGON Opposes USING UNITED STATES 
Forces In LEBANON 
(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, June 25.—Military experts 
at the Pentagon are strongly averse to a 
United States military involvement in 
Lebanon. Defense Department sources said 
today that if a United Nations police force 
Were sent to seal Lebanon’s frontiers protec- 
tively, it should be manned by personnel of 
smaller countries. 

In view of Soviet threats to regard a United 
Nations force as aggressive, it was suggested 
that it would be best to leave powerful United 
States forces free for subsequent contingen- 
cles. 

Officials confirmed that the situation in the 
Middle East was regarded gravely. 

This attitude was said to be responsible 
for the White House decision not to make 
any official declarations on the Lebanese sit- 
uation until Dag Hammarskjold, the United 
Nations Secretary General; has made his rec- 
ommendations public. 

James C. Hagerty, President Eisenhower's 
press secretary, affirmed this policy this 
morning. 
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GUERRILLA WAR FEARED 


Another prevailing attitude at the Penta- 
gon is that Lebanon would be the worst pos- 
sible place for a unilateral United States 
effort to support the Beirut regime. It was 
noted that there were strong possibilities of 
guerrilla warfare of a type that has frus- 
trated the French in north Africa. 

At the same time, officials said they were 
prepared for any eventuality. They noted 
that ships moved out of Norfolk Harbor to- 
day to pick up a reinforced battalion of ma- 
rines waiting at Morehead City, N. C., for duty 
with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

This movement was announced a week ago. 
Ostensibly a relief battalion for 1 of the 2 
marine units in the Mediterranean now, the 
relief unit is expected to arrive on the scene 
about July 8. 

However, the relief maneuver will take 11 
or 12 days, Officials said. This is in compari- 
son with the usual 1 or 2 days required for 
such a change. 

The two Marine battalions now with the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediteranean represent 
a double-strength force of these combat men. 
Normally, only one reinforced battalion is as- 
signed to the fleet. Each outfit numbers 
about 1,200 to 1,500 men. 

It was also disclosed here that elements of 
the Seventh Army in West Germany were 
still on alert status for possible duty in the 
Middle East. The alert order took effect 
last May 17, when 18 C~124 aircraft were 
dispatched to West Germany from the United 
States for a possible United States evacuation 
of Americans in Lebanon. 

The planes returned to the United States, 
but the combat alert for certain units in West 
Germany has remained in effect. With re- 
spect to the aircraft, it was subsequently 
decided that if needed they could be sent 
to the Middle East from the United States. 

In response to questions, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman said that the United States 
assumed that the United Nations would suc- 
ceed in Lebanon. 

Lincoln White, the spokesman, would not 
comment, however, on what would be done 
if the United Nations’ effort were un- 
successful, 

He derided the Soviet Union's charges of 
intervention by United States and Britain in 
Lebanon, He stressed that both the United 
States and Britain were acting through the 
United Nations. 

“The position of the Soviet Union regard- 
ing United Nations action to defend the 
independence of Lebanon is reminiscent of 
their positions as regards Korea,” he added. 

In the Korean war, which began 8 years 
ago, the Soviet Union asserted that the hos- 
tilities were purely a civil war and charged 
the United Nations forces with aggression. 

He said that so far as he knew no Amer- 
icans had been injured thus far in the 
Lebanese fighting. 


West Warts on U. N, Heap 


Untrep Nations, N. Y., June 25.—Spokes- 
men for the United States, British and 
French delegations said they would not de- 
cide their next move on the Lebanese ques- 
tion until they had considered the recom- 
mendations of Dag Hammarskjold, the 
United Nations Secretary General. 

The Western delegates intended to call on 
Mr. Hammarskjold after his arrival from 
Beirut tomorrow morning to obtain his 
views on the Lebanese request for United 
Nations action to seal the frontier with the 
United Arab Republic. 

This, according to some reports from 
Beirut, would involve the creation of a force 
similar to the United Nations Emergency 
Force for Egypt. Before going to Beirut, 
however, Mr. Hammarskjold held that the 
observers authorized by the Coun- 
cil did not have the right to stop infiltra- 
tion of armed men or equipment into 
Lebanon. 
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Reliable sources said today that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold still believed that the Security 
Council must broaden its grant of authority 
if the United Nations was to take on this 
responsibility. He is expected to submit a 
written report to the Council, possibly 
tomorrow. 


[From the New York Times of June 26, 1958] 

OPPOSITION GROUPS STAND FIRM AGAINST LEB- 
ANESE [COMPROMISE—VARIOUS FACTIONS 
THAT OPPOSE CHAMOUN SEEM To WANT ALL 
OR NOTHING—REBEL LEADERS DESCRIBED 


Betrur, LABANON, June 25.—The biggest 
difficulty in Lebanon’s crisis seemed today 
to be that no avenue of compromise was 
apparent. Various disparate groups of rebels 
seem to want all or nothing. They appear 
willing and ready to see their little country 
torn apart rather than give an inch, 

The government opposition was not in fa- 
vor of President Aamal Abdel Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic when it started out. 
In the beginning there was a quarrel over the 
spoils of political office. 

President Camille Chamoun, whom the 
combined opposition seeks to throw out, once 
was a passionate Arab nationalist standing 
for all the slogans now put forward in Presi- 
dent Nasser’s name, 

Some of the international furor over Leb- 
anon arises not so much from United States 
support of Lebanon as it does from the fact 
that Lebanon's Government has insisted 
upon supporting the United States. This 
makes the opposition more Pan-Arab nation- 
alist than President Nasser—at the moment. 


THE OPPOSITION LEADERS 


The opposition to President Chamoun in- 
cludes Sunnin Moslem, Sh’ite Moslem, Druse, 
Najjada, and Christian elements, Among 
their leaders are the following: 


Sunni Moslems 


Saeb Salaam: An excitable but brilliant 
man who is a former Premier. Under Leb- 
anon’s unwritten law, the President must be 
a Maronite Christian. The opposition has 
put forward no particular candidate for 
President, but Mr. Salaam wants to be Pre- 
mier again. He once was considered pro- 
Western. Today the policy he supports 
sounds like President Nasser’s. 

Abdullah Yaffi: A former Premier, Mr. Yaffi 
also was pro-Western. His newspaper, As 
Sayessah, has turned extreme in tone. His 
political differences with Mr, Salaam are be- 
low the surface for the present. 

Hussein Oweini: Mr. Oweini is a former 
Premier, a millionaire businessman, once pro- 
Western. He dislikes violence. 

Adnan Hakim: Mr. Hakim is leader of a 
dissolved terrorist organization called the 
Najjada, a Moslem counterpart of the Chris- 
tian Falange, which is on the other side of 
the fence. He preaches violence, appeals to 
the rabble, espouses Nasser causes. 

Rashid Karami: Leader of the opposition 
in Tripoli, Mr. Karami is a former Premier 
who inherited his leadership from his father, 
once the Moslem Mufti (spiritual leader) of 
Lebanon. His father leaned westward. 
Young Karami—still in his thirties—doesn't 
make his choice between East and West 
abundantly clear. He is just against Presi- 
dent Chamoun, at the moment. 


The Druses 

Kamal Jumblatt: A young eccentric, shy 
and peaceful appearing but eating fire with 
his words. He heads the Progressive Social- 
ists, is fascinated by figures such as Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of India; Presi- 
dent Tito, of Yugoslavia. He holds both 
the Government and the rest of the opposi- 
tion in contempt. His followers are not 


necessarily Socialists. They recognize him as 
a member of an important Druse family. He 
gets arms and supplies from the Jebel Druse 
people in Syria, who are his blood relations. 
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Shibli Aryan: He leads Druse fighters near 


the Syrian border. His men drove back and 
forth across the frontiers. 
The Shi'ite opposition 

Ahmad El Assad: A feudal landlord in the 
south and a former Speaker of Parliament. 
He has a strong following that holds down 
former gendarmerie stations, but his links to 
the Shi'ite sect in Iraq seem to inhibit his 
activities. 

Sabri Hamadi: Mr. Hamadi is married to 
Mr. Assad’s daughter, but Iraqi links do not 
stop him from fighting. He leads opposi- 
tion forces in the northern Akkar region. 
His followers include fierce Dandash tribes- 
men. 

Christian opposition 

Patriarch Paul Meouchi, appointed 3 years 
ago by Pope Pius as head of the Maronites. 
Some of his bishops oppose him, but he con- 
tends that President Chamoun’s 100-percent 
pro-Western policies raise the danger of up- 
setting the traditional Moslem-Christian 
balance here and thus the danger of religious 
conflict. He once was pastor of a parish in 
Los Angeles. 

Fuad Ammoun: Former Foreign Office Sec- 
retary General. He resigned to run for Par- 
Hament last summer; lost to a Chamoun 
man. His sympathies remain with the West. 
He is a contender for the presidency. 


THE GOVERNMENT LEADERS 


The Government side is headed by Presi- 
dent Chamoun and Premier Same es-Solh. 
Mr. Chamoun began to change over from ar- 
dent Arab nationalism during the Suez crisis 
when Lebanon was under severe Nasser 
pressure. 

The Premier never was a violent national- 
ist. About 70 years old, pro-Western, he 
seems to want above all to remain Premier. 
Once the most popular Moslem leader in 
Beirut, he has lost much of his Moslem fol- 
ee But the Christians now support 


In between the two forces is stern Maj. 
Gen. Fuad Shehab. First and last a soldier, 
he remains aloof to the argument, considers 
it his job to keep the country in one piece. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 
Crisis In LEBANON 

Confronted with direct and indirect aggres- 
sion by President Nasser’s Soviet-backed 
United Arab Republic, the embattled Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon has appealed to the 
United Nations for help. In a formal re- 
quest to Secretary General Hammarskjold in 
Beirut, Lebanese Premier Sohl has called for 
a United Nations emergency force to seal off 
Lebanon's frontiers against further infiltra- 
tion of Egyptian and Syrian volunteers. 

The Lebanese appeal comes amid indica- 
tions that the rebels are massing for a show- 
down battle and that a crisis is at hand. 
Should the pro-Nasser forces win they could 
well precipitate a landslide that would put 
the whole Middle East under Nasser’s, and, 
thus indirectly under Soviet, control. 

Despite this danger, President Chamoun 
has wisely declared that in any appeal for 
outside aid his Government will stay strictly 
within the United Nations Charter. In con- 
formity with the charter, therefore, Lebanon 
appeals for aid, not against domestic rebels, 
whom it can handle, but against foreign sup- 
port from them amounting to aggression that 
is interdicted by the charter. The United 
Nations has sent observers into Lebanon, but 
that step is no longer adequate. 

The United Nations, which saved Nasser 
during the Suez crisis, now faces another 
test: this time, can it stop him? This test 
is all the more grave because the Soviets, as 
in the cases of Korea and Hungary, denounce 
any United Nations resistance to their own 
or their allies’ ambitions as aggression to 
which they will not remain indifferent. This 
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sounds like a threat of Soviet counter- 
intervention. 

Certainly the United Nations cannot bow 
to intimidation and remain true to its mis- 
sion. Should the Soviets veto a proper re- 
sponse to the Lebanese appeal in the Security 
Council it will be the responsibility of the 
General Assembly to take action. Should it 
fail to do so, the only alternative left to the 
Lebanese Government, as indicated by Presi- 
dent Chamoun, would be to invoke article 51 
of the charter, authorizing individual or col- 
lective self-defense against armed attack, 
This would mean a call on the West as well as 
on the Baghdad powers for armed support, 
which could have wider repercussions than 
anything done under United Nations aus- 
pices, 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 26, 1958] 


A Way OUT IN LEBANON? 


The report of Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold to the United Nations Security 
Council on his mission to Lebanon could 
hardly be awaited with more anxiety than 
was felt yesterday in Washington. On the 
outcome may rest the fateful decision 
whether American troops will be called to 
support the pro-Western Lebanese govern- 
ment against a mounting rebellion, part do- 
mestic but supported and encouraged by 
President Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 
The hope of course must be that the call 
will not come. But if, during or after fur- 
ther recourse to the U. N., President Cha- 
moun should find his situation desperate 
and call for Western assistance, the United 
States would face the ugliest sort of dilemma. 

To deny aid would all but shatter con- 
fidence in America’s whole collective secu- 
rity network, in Asia and Europe alike, It 
would certainly end American influence in 
the Middle East for a long time. But to 
grant it would involve this country for an 
indefinite period in the occupation and de- 
fense of Lebanon which would not only be 
unpopular with the Moslem and probabiy 
much of the Christian population but would 
also fan the fires of Nasserism throughout 
the Middle East. Im the end the reaction 
could bring about the very collapse of the 
Western position in Lebanon which is an ob- 
ject of the present rebellion, 

Thus there is a tremendous premium upon 
the success of U. N. efforts to meet the crisis. 
Presumably Mr. Hammarskjold will lay be- 
fore the Council whatever evidence the 100- 
man U. N. observer force has gathered of 
Syrian-Egyptian intervention, together with 
President Chamoun’s request that the U. N. 
now undertake to “seal” the Lebanese bor- 
der against further intrusions. Experts on 
the scene estimate this would require a force 
of several thousand troops, for the border 
is ill-defined and in rugged terrain. There 
will be misgivings about such a venture even 
among the Western powers, and of course 
outright opposition from Moscow, which 
would throw the whole issue if pressed, into 
a special session of the General Assembly. 
Here the prospect would be uncertain at best, 
with Asian and African delegates called upon 
to dispatch forces not against former im- 
perial powers, as in the Suez crisis, but, in 
effect, against the very Arab power, Egypt, 
which the last U. N. force was sent to pro- 
tect. 

Mr. Hammarskjold has divulged nothing of 
his lengthy talk with President Nasser, but 
perhaps in Cairo the U. N. Secretary General 
was able to discern a middle way out. It is 
unlikely that Nasser means to force a do- 
or-die, all-or-nothing sort of Middle East 
showdown. He has demonstrated before his 
fear of any power vacuum which might be 
filled by Moscow, and sooner or later, he will 
meed Western economic assistance. The effi- 
cacy of a continuing and beefed-up U. N. “ob- 
server” force in Lebanon might be greater 
than is now imagined if Nasser is ready— 
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and able—to rein in, and if President Cha- 
moun personally would state publicly his 
private disclaimers of any ambition to stay 
on beyond the end of his term this fall, a 
root of at least some of his troubles. These 
are big “ifs,” of course, but if there are ways 
to make them reality they should be urg- 
ently pursued. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude on this item by saying that the 
so-called Middle East doctrine, or Eis- 
enhower doctrine, has again demon- 
strated its inapplicability to a situation 
such as the one which has developed 
in the State of Lebanon. It was de- 
signed to meet certain situations where 
there is external aggression from a Com- 
munist source or a Communist state. 
There is nothing in Lebanon which fits 
that situation. 

What is needed in that area is a for- 
tification of the United Nations juris- 
diction and authority. The entire Mid- 
dle East is a tinderbox. It is constantly 
on the verge of an explosion. It would 
be folly for the United States of Amer- 
ica, to attempt to police that area alone, 
even if it could. To do so would invite 
the Soviet Union even more definitely 
into the area. It would augment and 
increase international tensions. I 
doubt whether a policing action on our 
part alone could be effective. 

However, anyone who has visited that 
area knows that the United Nations is 
respected. He knows that the nations 
of the area look to the United Nations 
for guidance, for counsel, for security. 
That is why I have felt, and feel now, 
that we should support, in the United 
Nations, and not only support, but ad- 
vance the establishment of a permanent 
United Nations police force. We can- 
not afford any longer to see infiltration 
and aggression take place in the fringe 
areas of the world. 

For the United States to intervene 
alone would be to invite the Soviet 
Union to take counter action. This 
could well precipitate a major confia- 
gration. 

On the other hand, for the United 
States to be talking about intervention, 
only to have the Soviet Union threaten 
us with counter measures, and then for 
us to withdraw, would be to admit weak- 
ness and defeat. The answer is not to 
get ourselves into such a position, but 
rather to develop an alternative power. 
That alternative power could be a com- 
bination of a United Nations police 
force, a Middle East development 
agency, which could pool and provide 
technical assistance, and the proposal 
advanced by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MansFIELD] that the United States 
sponsor in the United Nations an Arms 
Traffic Commission, which would seek 
to seal off the flow of arms into the Mid- 
dle East, and, I might add, inside the 
Middle East as well. 

I have also proposed that we advance 
in the United Nations what we call the 
Middle East open-skies policy, where we 
can test on an experimental pilot-project 
basis a type of open-skies operation to 
ascertain whether there is a movement 
of troops and material which in any way 
threatens the peace. 

I hope, therefore, that the United 
States Government will give the most 
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sober and serious consideration to urging 
United Nations action, including patrols, 
to guarantee and protect borders, and 
that we will pledge our assistance to the 
United Nations in broader ways to assure 
the economic and political development 
of Lebanon and other countries in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
` Senator from Minnesota. 


The 


POSSIBLE POSTPONEMENT OF 
GENEVA MEETING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call attention to an announcement by 
the Government of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union has issued a note 
which has threatened to postpone, and 
even to cancel, the meetings which are 
scheduled to take place in Geneva on 
July 1, 1958, regarding the requirements 
of an inspection system to suspend 
nuclear-weapons tests. The point at 
issue is the purpose of the conference. 

I have followed these developments 
with meticulous care and detail, because 
this subject falls within a field of my 
personal interest, as well as my official 
concern in the Senate as chairman of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee. 

The issue of the suspension of nuclear 
tests, as well as all other aspects of the 
problem of arms control, is so crucial 
for the peoples of all the world that it 
is imperative—I repeat, imperative—that 
the position of the United States be 
clearly known and that the position of 
the Soviet Union be examined carefully 
before we leap into a round of denuncia- 
tions. Nothing could be worse than to 
have the United States of America and 
the U. S. S. R. engage now in a name- 
calling contest. 

What the Nation needs and what the 
world needs is not further stubbornness 
or obstructionism. What the world 
needs is a sense of leadership with en- 
lightenment and direction. 

Fortunately, the talks scheduled to be 
held at Geneva are not yet canceled, 
and there may yet still be time to recon- 
cile points of view or to clarify the posi- 
tions of the two sides. At least, I want 
the position of the United States of 
America to be so eminently clear that 
no one can have any doubts at all as to 
where we stand. 

What is the position of the United 
States? The United States has taken 
the position that the purpose of the 
technical talks is to determine whether 
a general consensus may be reached on 
the requirements of an effective inspec- 
tion system for a worldwide suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests. I repeat: 
That is the only purpose of the proposed 
meeting at Geneva. 

The President has said that these 
studies are without prejudice to our re- 
spective positions on the timing and 
interdependence of various aspects of 
disarmament. The President has also 
said, however: 

The completion of such technical studies 
in advance of a political agreement would 
obviate a considerable period of delay and 
uncertainty. In other words, with the prac- 
ticalittes already worked out, the political 
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agreement could begin to operate very 
shortly after it was signed and ratified. 


The Secretary of State has also made 
statements about the purpose of the 
technical studies. He said: 

If there is a great gap between what our 
technicians suy is necessary and what the 
Soviet technicians say is necessary, that 
would almost automatically exclude any 
agreement. On the other hand, if we do 
come to an understanding, it will facilitate 
an agreement to suspend testing, although 
I anticipate that any agreement to suspend 
testing, If made, would not be an isolated 
agreement but be a part of other arrange- 
ments and anticipate that there would be 
progress in other fields. 


Mr. President, that statement by the 
Secretary of State indicates unmistak- 
ably that if an agreement upon the tech- 
nical aspects of inspection and detec- 
tion could be reached, “it will facilitate 
an agreement to suspend testing.” 

So from those expressions by both 
the President and the Secretary of State, 
there was no doubt that the meetings to 
begin on July 1, in Geneva, would have 
the following specific purpose: to see 
whether we could agree upon the re- 
quirements of an effective inspection 
and detection system. I thoroughly 
concur regarding the priority of that 
particular item. What follows such an 
agreement has been less clear. 

Indeed, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the position of the President and 
the Secretary of State can be summed 
up in this way: 

First. We want to find out whether 
experts on the Soviet side and experts 
on our side can agree on what con- 
stitutes effective inspection for a sus- 
pension of nuclear-weapons tests. 

Second. If agreement is reached on 
what constitutes effective inspection for 
a suspension of tests, we still will not 
say whether we would be willing to nego- 
tiate for an agreement to suspend tests, 
separate from the other proposals in our 
disarmament package. 

Mr. President, I now wish to turn to 
the position of the Soviet Union on this 
matter. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in accepting the 
President’s proposal to conduct tech- 
nical studies for an inspected tests sus- 
pension, stated: 

The Soviet Government agrees to having 
both sides designate experts who would im- 
mediately begin a study of methods for 
detecting possible violations of an agreement 
on the cessation of nuclear tests with a 
view to having this work completed at the 
earliest possible date, to be determined in 
advance, 


The Soviet Union has also declared 
that— 

The Soviet Government, as it has already 
declared, proceeds from the assumption that 
the work of the experts will be concluded in 
a short time and that, as a result, agree- 
ment will be reached on the suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests by all powers possess- 
ing them. 


In another statement the Soviets said 
something a little different: 

The Soviet Government as before proceeds 
from the fact that the work of the con- 
ference of experts should aid in the most 
rapid cessation of tests of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons by all states disposing of 
such weapons. 
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Mr. President, I believe that the So- ` 
viet position can be summed up by say- 
ing: first, the Soviet Union, despite its 
doubts on the importance of inspection, 
is willing to send a team of scientists 
to a conference to discuss the require- 
ments of inspection for a suspension of 
tests; second, the Soviet Union, however, 
wants the United States to agree on a 
suspension of tests, regardless of the 
outcome of the technical discussions, 

Mr. President, from the above state- 
ments, I think that both sides have taken 
positions which are unreasonable, but 
that the position of the Soviet Union is 
by far the most untenable. 

The Soviet Union, by its statements, 
indicates it has ‘so little interest in in- 
spection that the outcome of the tech- 
nical discussions would have no bearing 
on whether an agreement to suspend 
tests could be reached. The Soviet 
Union, in other words, is attempting to 
force the United States to commit itself 
to a suspension of tests before the ex- 
perts of the two sides can meet to de- 
termine whether a consensus exists on 
what constitutes effective inspection. 
This is surely putting the cart before the 
horse. 

The Soviet Government has been re- 
luctant to enter into any discussion 
about an effective inspection system. 
Our position is that the heart and core 
of any test suspension agreement or any 
other disarmament agreement is the de- 
velopment of an effective inspection and 
detection system. 

Mr. President, I concur regarding the 
necessity of the development of an ef- 
fective inspection and detection system; 
I say it is necessary not only for the pur- 
pose of the development of such a sys- 
tem, but also for the purpose of consum- 
mating a political agreement on the sus- 
pension of tests. 

If the Soviet Union sincerely wants a 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests, it 
must accept effective inspection. In or- 
der to determine what constitutes effec- 
tive inspection, experts must meet and 
confer. If the experts arrive at a gen- 
eral agreement on what constitutes ef- 
fective inspection, then, and only then, 
can an agreement be negotiated and 
signed on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, along with an inspection 
system to verify the agreement. 

Mr. President, at this point I digress, 
to say that I had an opportunity to visit 
briefly with the Deputy Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Kuznetsov, on a 
recent visit which he made to this city. 
I knew him because of my service in the 
United Nations, when I was required by 
the work in the United Nations as a dele- 
gate to the General Assembly, to hold 
many discussions with him on problems 
of mutual concern. I expressed to the 
Deputy Foreign Minister unqualifiedly, 
and as clearly as it is possible for one 
to express a thought to another, that 
while the United States of America was 
indeed interested in a system of disarm- 
ament, we predicated that interest on 
the development of a realistic and effec- 
tive inspection and detection system, I 
said that for anyone to think otherwise 
would be for him to delude and deceive 
himself. 
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I can report here that the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
clearly understood my position and 
clearly understood that if there were to 
be realistic progress in disarmament dis- 
cussions, it would have to be on the basis 
of inspection and detection. What is 
more, Mr. President, he did not reject 
it. Instead, in his characteristic fashion, 
he said, “I understand.” 

Therefore, it seems to me that the 
Soviet Union should be encouraged to 
abide by its statement that “the Soviet 
Government, as before, proceeds from 
the fact that work of the conference of 
experts should aid in the most rapid 
cessation of tests of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons by all states disposing of 
such weapons,” rather than its state- 
ment that, as a result of the discussions, 
an automatic agreement will be “reached 
on the suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests.” There is nothing wrong vith the 
former assumption. It does not call for 
a conclusion before the meeting has 
taken place. I can only suggest that the 
Soviet Government read its own words, 
because if it does, the conference of 
the technical experts can proceed as 
planned. 

Mr. President, I do think it is neces- 
sary to refer again, however, as I have 
done several times in the past, to the 
flaw in the position of the United States. 
Needless to say, Iam as concerned about 
the integrity and candor or lack of can- 
dor of our own position as I am in the 
case of the rather uncertain and un- 
predictable position taken by the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States has reiterated on 
more than one occasion that the tech- 
nical conference would be convened 
“without prejudice to our respective 
positions on the timing and interde- 
pendence of various aspects of disarma- 
ment.” In other words, the United 
States still has not decided whether 
negotiations for a suspension of tests 
can be separated from the other parts 
of our disarmament package even if the 
United States and the Soviet Union can 
agree on what constitutes effective in- 
spection. This lack of decision, unfortu- 
nately, shows that the President has been 
unable thus far to resolve a deep dif- 
ference of opinion within his own official 
family. 

I have called upon the President re- 
peatedly to resolve this difference of 
opinion. The President, some time ago, 
instructed his Cabinet and security of- 
ficials to compromise their differences. 
How odd. 

A President can listen to expressions 
of opinion. He can listen to the state- 
ment of a case on the part of his re- 
spective advisers. But then he must 
make a decision. He cannot expect his 
subordinates to compromise their own 
fundamental policy differences. That is 
why we are in the box we are now in— 
not only because of Gromyko or Khru- 
shchev, but because we have been unclear 
and indecisive in our policy. 

A great power and a great democracy 
like the United States should not stand 
before the world in the humiliating po- 
son of saying: “I cannot decide what 
to do.” 
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All decisions of national security are 
tough. They are difficult. They are con- 
troversial. The arguments on both sides 
of the test ban issue are real and 
genuine. 

I would be the last one to underesti- 
mate the difficulty of the President’s 
task, and I would be the last one to say 
it is an easy decision or one that will 
satisfy everybody. But the duty of per- 
sons in responsible positions is not to 
vacillate, not to drift, but to decide and 
act. Regrettably, this country is addicted 
with a disease of our times called in- 
decision. There have been many public 
issues in which the pros and cons have 
been just as difficult. But I submit the 
test of a democracy is to be able to make 
up its mind after weighing all the rele- 
vant factors. I do not understand why 
the President cannot say simply: “If the 
two teams of experts reach a consensus 
on what constitutes effective inspection 
then the United States will be ready to 
negotiate on an agreement to have an 
rime iba suspension of nuclear weapons 

I repeat, if the teams of experts can 
agree on what is an effective inspection 
system, and our Government—our high- 
est officials in the National Security 
Council, including the President of the 
United States—find those requirements 
are acceptable, that the inspection sys- 
tem can work, that it can protect the 
security of the United States, if such an 
inspection system be designed, I ask you, 
Mr. President, why can we not say to 
the world, “If these conditions can be 
met, we are prepared to discuss and seek 
an agreement upon the suspension of 
nuclear tests”? 

Such action would end all argument as 
to our position. Moreover, that position 
would be a safe one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Do I understand 
correctly that following the announce- 
ment from Moscow to the effect that 
Russia most likely would not participate 
in the planned conference at Geneva on 
July 1, our Government, nevertheless, 
announced its intention of sending our 
experts to Geneva? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It did, indeed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand, 
the able Senator from Minnesota en- 
dorses that plan and believes we ought 
to pursue the matter to a determination 
as to whether an inspection system will 
work, and if it is determined that it will 
work, we should proclaim to the world 
our willingness to put it into effect. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
stating my position correctly. I hope 
the Government of the United States will 
go before the world with such clean 
hands on this issue that no one will þe 
able to look askance at us. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am in thorough 
agreement with the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I think his suggestion is just as 
sound as it could be, and ought to be 
followed. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota not 
feel that in the past we have often suf- 
fered and lost ground in the propaganda 
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battle simply by more or less letting Rus- 
sia chart the course for us, instead of 
our taking the initiative and charting it 
ourselves? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I would say in the instance of the 
conference of technical experts in Ge- 
neva we took the initiative. We staked 
out high ground and we were on the 
road. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand 
the Senator’s argument, it is that we 
must not leave that high ground; we 
must keep on it to final achievement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And we must do 
nothing and say nothing to take us off 
the path we have charted. I am afraid 
some things have been said, and may 
be said, which will divert us from the 
fulfillment of our objective. Our objec- 
tive should be to ascertain once and for 
all what Russia means by an effective 
inspection system to which she says she 
is willing to agree; to ascertain whether 
or not we can agree upon the require- 
ments of an effective inspection system; 
and to ascertain, once our technical ex- 
perts have agreed on such requirements, 
whether or not the respective govern- 
ments are willing to accept such an in- 
spection system. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If Russia, at any 
stage of the game, or all along, declined 
to take part, that fact should not relieve 
us from our obligation of going ahead 
and making known to the world that 
there is a way, if nations will agree to 
follow it. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am deeply indebted to him for 
clarifying, in this profound and direct 
method, what I have attempted to say. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I add that my 
service on the subcommittee on disarma- 
ment, under the able chairmanship of 
the Senator from Minnesota, has been a 
real pleasure to me. I know something 
of the diligence and the effort which 
the Senator from Minnesota has given 
to this work and the time he has spent 
on it. I think he is laying down a very 
sound and wise policy statement, which 
the United States ought to follow. I 
express my appreciation for his doing 
so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

Mr. President, I conclude with a few 
short comments. 

The program and the plan for the 
meeting of the technical experts at Ge- 
neva, which we should follow through 
meticulously, as has been stated by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
do not mean that we shall automatically 
have an agreement on nuclear test sus- 
pension. They do not mean that at all. 
What the Senator from Minnesota is 
saying is that we ought to remind the 
Soviet Union that it is our unqualified 
desire to complete these negotiations on 
developing a satisfactory and effective 
inspection system. When the require- 
ments have been met and our leaders 
have assured themselves that the 
requirements in no way weaken our se- 
curity, then we shall be prepared to dis- 
cuss and work toward a suspension of 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests. 
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What we would merely be saying would 
be that we would be willing to negotiate 
separately the question of nuclear test 
suspension. It is exactly this that we 
have not said. It was the statement of 
the Secretary of State, to the effect that 
the conference in Geneva should not be 
interpreted as leading to an agreement 
on suspension of nuclear tests, which 
has caused the difficulty and has given 
the Soviet propagandists an opportu- 
nity again to scuttle the honest efforts 
being made for the peace of the world. 

Mr. President, why else are we going 
to meet at Geneva? Why else would 
we initiate these discussions and under- 
take to go to Geneva with our technical 
experts, if we were not willing to con- 
sider—I repeat, to consider—a suspen- 
sion of tests? 

Surely this is not merely an academic 
exercise. It would be the height of folly 
for the United States of America to dis- 
cuss disarmament or enter into any kind 
of agreement without first of all being 
sure an effective inspection and detec- 
tion system can be designed and will be 
acceptable. We have spent too much 
time working on this project not to re- 
state its objective. 

The conference at. Geneva cannot be 
a meaningless exercise. It must have 
@ purpose and that purpose must be to 
determine whether there is consensus on 
what constitutes effective inspection. 
The Soviet Union states in its recent 
note: “The conference will be of benefit 
only if it produces positive results.” The 
Soviet Union is right, but the positive 
results will be determined by whether 
agreement can be reached as to what 
constitutes effective inspection. 

The President has said: 

The completion of such technical studies 
in advance of a political agreement would 
obviate a considerable period of delay and 
uncertainty. In other words, with the 
practicalities already worked out, the politi- 
cal agreement could begin to operate very 
shortly after it was signed and ratified. 


The Soviet Union should recognize the 
need for such studies. The President 
of the United States should be willing 
to say, if the technical discussions are 
successful, we shall not ignore their re- 
sults but will negotiate on a political 
level to determine whether the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries can write an agreement which 
established an inspection system to sus- 
pend tests. 

If the Soviet Union continues to in- 
sist on a conclusion before the confer- 
ence convenes, it is suggesting that it 
has no intention of accepting effective 
inspection. The burden on the Soviets 
is very great. The world wants and 
needs an effective agreement to suspend 
nuclear weapons tests. The vast and 
overwhelming majorities of the people of 
the world cannot participate in these 
discussions. Therefore, the side which 
clings to an untenable position, the side 
which in any way beclouds the issue, 
the side which in any way jeopardizes 
the success of this conference is denying 
to the world a small chance of easing 
the threat of war and strengthening the 
‘bonds of peace. 

Mr. President, I want our great 
country, the United States of America, 
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to stand before the world as being will- 
ing to go beyond the call of duty for 
the cause of peace. I want the world 
to understand that we are not willing to 
permit any personal quirks, any per- 
sonal statements, any personal pique, 
or anything else of a personal nature, to 
stand in the way of great decisions 
which are designed to assure world 
peace. 

I hope our President, who is dedicated 
to peace, will make it perfectly clear be- 
fore the end of this week that we are 
going to Geneva to carry out the legiti- 
mate purpose envisioned in the ex- 
change of the notes between the heads 
of governments, and that we are going to 
Geneva unprejudiced, looking for a re- 
liable and effective system of inspection 
which, then, will enable us in a second 
and separate step, to seek an agreement 
for the suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests. 


WASHOE RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1784, S. 4009. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4009) to amend the act authorizing the 
Washoe reclamation project, Nevada and 
California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada to temporarily lay aside 
the pending business and proceed to the 
consideration of S. 4009? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4009) 
to amend the act authorizing the 
Washoe reclamation project, Nevada and 
California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such project, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
in line 8, after the figures “$52,000,000”, 
to insert “(April 1958 prices)”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Washoe reclamation proj- 
ect, Nevada and California”, approved August 
1, 1956 (70 Stat. 777), is amended by strik- 
ing out “$43,700,000” and inserting in leu 
thereof “$52,000,000 (April 1958 prices) .” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the scheduling of this particu- 
lar bill with the minority leader and 
with the acting minority leader, as well 
as with the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and they have indicated they 
have no objection to consideration of the 
bill at this time. 

The purpose of the bill is well stated 
in the report accompanying the bill, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the part 
of the report showing the purpose of the 
bill be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1749) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 4009 is explained in 
detail im the attached comments of the 
Department of the Interior dated June 19, 
1958. In brief the purpose is— 

(1) To increase the authorized appropria- 
tions for the Washoe project, Nevada-Cali- 
fornia, from $43,700,000 to $52 million with 
an amendment recognizing that the latter 
figure reflects April 1958 prices. 

(2) The increase in the authorized appro- 
priations would permit the construction of 
Prosser Dam and Reservoir at a site on 
Prosser Creek upstream from sites previously 
explored, 

(3) A 30,000-acre-foot reservoir is con- 
templated at the new site which would pro- 
vide for water exchange to permit water 
releases from Lake Tahoe to improve fish- 
eries resources. Expanded flood protection 
for the city of Reno would be provided 
much more effectively by the facility pro- 
posed than at the Twin Valley site men- 
tioned in connection with the reports on 
the original authorization. 

(4) The estimated cost of Prosser Dam 
and Reservoir is $4,400,000 at 1958 prices, 
as compared with a reconnaissance estimate 
of $1,500,000 for a dam at the proposed Twin 
Valley site. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
objective of S. 4009 represents a substantial 
improvement in the plan for the Washoe 
project and that the benefits will far out- 
weigh the increased cost of Prosser Dam and 
Reservoir over any other proposed facility 
with the same objectives. 

The immediate construction of Prosser 
Creek Dam and Reservoir is urgent for water 
regulation of releases from Lake Tahoe, for 
flood control, and the protection of fish 
and wildlife. The committee, therefore, 
recommends that an appropriation be made 
in the public works appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1959 for the completion of the 
necessary preliminary work, preconstruction 
and initial construction of the facility. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, there is 
one committee amendment to the bill, 
and I move that the amendment be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 4009) was passed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL AND CERTAIN EX- 


CISE-TAX RATES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the conference report on the 
bill extending existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and certain excise-tax 
rates. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the 2 Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Friday, June 27, 1958.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objction to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the con- 
ferees reached a unanimous agreement. 
The House conferees accepted that part 
of the Senate amendment which re- 
pealed, effective August 1, 1958, the tax 
on the transportation of property, in- 
cluding the tax on coal and the tax on 
transportation of oil by pipeline. The 
Senate conferees were forced to yield on 
that part of the amendment relating to 
the tax on the transportation of persons 
and as a result this tax will remain at 
10 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate for not more 
than 5 minutes in order to make a few 
brief remarks. 

In light of the fact that the excise 
taxes covered by the bill which we 
amended only the other day would ex- 
pire on Monday night, June 30, unless 
some action were taken, I felt that it was 
the better part of wisdom to accept the 
conference agreement. I believe that, in 
effect, we have obtained about three- 
quarters of the loaf of bread, although 
I was regretful that we were unable to 
obtain the other quarter, which was the 
removal of the excise tax on the trans- 
portation of passengers. 

It was stated at the conference by me 
and by some of the House conferees that 
at a subsequent date we would offer a 
further amendment, to see if we could 
not accomplish the removal of the excise 
tax on passengers. We believe that the 
continuance of that tax does a great 
disservice to the transportation industry, 
particularly that which is vitally con- 
cerned with the transportation of per- 
sons. It is especially harmful to the 
small buslines which operate intercity. 
It is particularly burdensome to those 
who are in such low income brackets that 
they are unable to buy cars. They must 
use motorbuses. They are the ones who 
must pay the 10 percent transportation 
tax. 

The railroads will benefit to a greater 
extent by virtue of the removal of the 
property tax than they would by the re- 
moval of the passenger tax. Neverthe- 
less last year the railroads lost $726 mil- 
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lion in the operation of their passenger 
business. Were the passenger tax re- 
moved, the deficit for Class I railroads 
would, of course, be greatly decreased. 

Today the airline industry is carrying 
approximately 58 percent of all intercity 
passengers. ‘They are the ones at the 
moment the most vitally concerned with 
this particular tax. They are not doing 
very well economically this year. Statis- 
tics will reveal, I believe, that today each 
major airline is doing less business than 
it was doing at the same time last year. 
Last week TWA, a great national and in- 
ternational airline, laid off a thousand 
employees in the area of the able Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and 
around St. Louis. So I think removal of 
the passenger tax by the Senate was jus- 
tified. Some 50 Senators voted to re- 
move it. I assure them that they will 
have an opportunity to vote for it again 
in the future. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself generally with 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida. 

Let me say candidly that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate and those on 
the part of the House confronted a very 
troublesome situation. I realize that 
when we analyze the problem, the budg- 
etary situation of our Government is an 
element which must be taken into con- 
sideration, and no doubt it was taken into 
consideration, 

The conference report represents a 
compromise. I wish to commend mem- 
bers of the conference committee on the 
manner in which they approached the 
problem. While they did not go all the 
way, they did strike down the tax on 
property, which has been so troublesome 
and has been so drastically felt by reason 
of its being pyramided time after time. 
It was an inequitable and iniquitous tax. 

For the first time the Senate faced up 
to the fact that that was a wartime tax, 
without an expiration date. I have no 
criticism of Senators.who did not sup- 
port the Senate amendent. However, 
those of us who supported the removal 
of the tax felt that we were keeping faith 
with the American people, by removing 
a wartime tax, which should have been 
eliminated long ago. 

Be that as it may, I hope that at some 
time in the near future, as suggested by 
the Senator from Florida, we shall have 
an opportunity to again consider the 
elimination of the 10 percent transporta- 
tion tax. I am pleased with the progress 
we have made. I commend the con- 
ferees, who faced a troublesome situation. 

I support the conference report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, everything which has been 
said relative to the conference report is 
absolutely correct. There is no question 
that taxes in America are entirely too 
high; but there is only one way, really, 
to reduce taxes, and that is to reduce 
expenditures. So far in this Congress, 
to my knowledge there has not been a 
single reduction of expenditures in any 
department of Government. 

We are facing a large deficit for the 
fiscal year ending next week. We shall 
encounter a much larger deficit for the 
following fiscal year; and unless we re- 
duce expenditures the deficits will in- 
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crease year by year, and it is difficult to 
tell what the result will be. 

Economists generally agree that deficit 
financing is the greatest cause of infia- 
tion, The dollar in America has de- 
creased in value more than half since 
1939. Ihave had a very careful calcula- 
tion made by some professional econ- 
omists and Some practical economists. 
They agree that if the dollar depreciates 
as rapidly during the next few years as 
it has in the past 4 or 5 years, instead 
of a 48-cent dollar, 12 years from now 
we shall have a 30-cent dollar. 

Following the debate on the transpor- 
tation tax, a number of laboring men told 
me that they were very appreciate of the 
fight which many of us were making in 
order to maintain a sound dollar. Infla- 
tion is affecting them. Increases in 
wages have not kept up with increases 
in the cost of living. This is a very seri- 
ous problem, and should have the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak very briefly on the con- 
ference report. 

Naturally I was disappointed over the 
elimination of the amendment repealing 
the passenger tax; but as one of the 
Senators from the region which is 
farthest from the centers of population 
of the country, I desire to thank the 
conferees, particularly the chairman of 
the Finance Committee [Mr. BYRD] and 
the able junior Senator from Florida 
{Mr. SMaTHERS], who has been such a 
valiant leader in this cause, for the re- 
peal of the unfair freight tax. 

No tax has been more of a yoke on 
the necks of western industry and 
western agriculture than the 3-percent 
transportation tax. It has retarded the 
legitimate development of our area. 
Nearly all our products, agricultural and 
industrial, must be shipped 2,500 miles 
to find a major market. 

It is my understanding that about 65 
percent of the consumers of the United 
States live in an arc within a 500-mile 
radius of Pittsburgh, Pa. That means 
that a State such as Oregon or Wash- 
ington must ship its apples, wheat, 
aluminum ingots, poultry, lumber, and 
other products across the breadth of the 
great American continent to most of the 
people who buy them. When the 3-per- 
cent tax was added to the cost of ship- 
ping those products, naturally the de- 
velopment and expansion of the Pacific 
Northwest was retarded. Therefore, I 
believe that the repeal of the Federal 
freight tax is a great milestone in the 
orderly and legitimate progress of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I wish particularly to commend the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ByRD], be- 
cause on three or four occasions on the 
floor of the Senate he and I discussed 
the 3-percent tax which he and his 
fellow Virginia applegrowers must pay 
on the packing boxes which they obtain 
from the lumber and sawmills in Ore- 
gon. A great deal of credit is also due 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] who has done the most to 
dramatize and symbolize the issue in 
the Senate and who is the author of the 
amendment repealing the Federal 
freight tax, which the Senate adopted 
several weeks ago. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to direct a few remarks to 
the conference report. I am in com- 
plete accord with the conclusions 
reached that the excise tax on freight 
transportation should be repealed. 

I attended the hearings which were 
held on the bill, and they demonstrated 
rather clearly that big business enter- 
prises were establishing their own trans- 
portation systems in order to escape the 
payment of the 3-percent tax. It was 
further established at the hearings that 
the small-business man, not having the 
necessary capital, was unable to estab- 
lish his own transportation system, and 
thus was placed at an increasing dis- 
advantage with big competitors. The 
proof further showed that transporters 
were losing business because of the 3 
percent tax. 

The hearings did not show, however, 
that either the railroads or the airlines 
or the buslines were losing business be- 
cause of the passenger transportation 
tax. From the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, it was rather generally conceded 
that their passenger business was gone 
practically forever, to the enjoyment of 
the airlines and buslines. It was for 
that reason that I wrote minority views 
dissenting from the conclusions of the 
majority of the committee, subscribing 
to the repeal of the 3-percent tax on 
freight and opposing the repeal of the 
10-percent tax on passenger transporta- 
tion. I did so primarily because I felt 
that one tax was driving business away 
and the other tax was not. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] said on the night when the argu- 
ment against the repeal of these taxes 
was made, during the debate on the bill, 
we are in practically the identical posi- 
tion we were in during 1940, when the 
tax was levied and perhaps we were 
in an even worse position, because we 
are now in a cold war and we must make 
expenditures which are almost identical 
with those we made during the war. 
The difference, however, is—and it is a 
grave one—that now we have a $280 
billion debt, we have a certain $314 
billion deficit in 1958, and perhaps we 
will have a $10 billion deficit for 1959. 

Mr. President, we cannot keep on 
spending and spending and not taxing. 
I agree with what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] said, that 
the only way we can quit taxing is by 
reducing our expenditures. Unless we 
do that, we will have to tell the Amer- 
ican people that, so long as we are oper- 
ating on a deficit basis, we will have to 
take from them a part of the money 
they otherwise could put aside. In the 
past 17 years the dollar has declined at 
the rate of 3 percent a year. If that 
decline continues for another 5 years, 
the dollar will be worth as much as 
the paper on which it is printed. Then 
there will be chaos. Then there will be 
grief. Then the dollar will buy nothing. 
While I should like to reduce taxes, I 
shall not vote in favor of a reduction 
if it means the ruination of the small 
estates which countless millions of 
Americans have built up to carry them 
through their old age. I am not going 
to rob them. 
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FIVE DAYS UNTIL JULY 1 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
June 24 President Eisenhower wrote to 
me, again rejecting my proposal that he 
act through voluntary measures to pre- 
vent an expected increase in the price 
of steel. The President reiterated his 
belief that “I could best discharge my 
responsibility in this matter by contin- 
uing on the course I had set rather than 
by adopting the public conference ap- 
proach.” One day later, which was yes- 
terday, the Alan Wood Steel Co., a small- 
er steel producer, announced that it was 
raising the price of steel on an average 
of $6 a ton effective July 7. 

There is an interesting coincidence 
here with what happened last year. On 
June 27, 1957, President Eisenhower 
made a statement which at the time was 
generally interpreted as a plea to the 
steel industry not to raise its prices. He 
said: 

Frankly, I believe that boards of directors 
of business, business organizations, should 
take under the most serious consideration 
any thought of a price rise and should ap- 
prove it only when they can see that it is 
absolutely necessary in order to continue to 
get the kind of money they need for the ex- 
pansion demanded in this country. 


One day later, the United States Steel 
Corp. announced that it was raising its 
prices by an average of $6 a ton effective 
July 1, 

I am not quite sure that I understand 

the nature of the course to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower refers and to which he 
indicates his continued adherence. Ican 
only say that whatever it is, it did not 
prevent the steel price increase in 1957 
and there are now added grounds for be- 
lieving that it will not prevent a price 
increase in 1958. 
’ It is, of course, not as yet known 
whether the major steel producers, par- 
ticularly United States Steel, will also 
raise their prices, In its article on the 
Alan Wood action, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of June 26, quotes an official of one 
steel company as stating that “this is 
purely a trial balloon.” 

If the large companies do match the 
increase by Alan Wood, they will prob- 
ably do so in the name of meeting com- 
petition. The reasons why the giant 
United States Steel Corp. with its 40 mil- 
lion tons of ingot capacity would find 
it necessary to raise its prices to the same 
level as little Alan Wood, with its 
capacity of only 800,000 tons, may be ob- 
scure to the rest of us but not to the steel 
companies, who have their own peculiar 
concept of competition. In testifying 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly last year, Mr. Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel, stated that only when prices 
of different producers are identical is 
there competition. 

Mr. President, how different is the ac- 
tion, or rather lack of action, by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower from the positive and 
aggressive action taken by President 
Roosevelt and President Truman when 
they were confronted with the same gen- 
eral problem. The invasion of Poland 
by the Germans in August 1939 touched 
off growing inflationary pressures in this 
country which, had President Roosevelt 
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not taken firm steps, would have resulted 
in skyrocketing prices. 

But long before Congress enacted a 
price-control statute in February 1942, 
President Roosevelt had used the vast 
powers of the President’s Office, which, 
coupled with the force of public opinion, 
was successful in stabilizing the prices 
of most basic industrial commodities, 
including steel. As a matter of fact, the 
price of steel increased during the 28- 
month period by only a little more than 
2 percent. 

As a result of the use of these volun- 
tary measures, which included informal 
conferences, public requests, publication 
of the facts on the need for a price in- 
crease, and even the establishment of 
price ceilings on a voluntary basis, the 
increase in the price of steel during the 
28-month period between August 1939 
and February 1942, was limited to only 2 
percent as compared to an increase of 
103 percent during the comparable pe- 
riod of World War I. Again, in 1947 
when consumer goods were in short 
supply and gray markets had developed 
in many commodities, President Truman 
through public appeals and direct con- 
ferences with labor and management 
was able to limit the size of the price 
increases. 

These steps which were taken in the 
past by both President Roosevelt and 
President Truman can be taken again 
today by President Eisenhower. But 
there remain only 5 more days before 
July 1 if he is to act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD communications which have 
been sent to me by President Eisen- 
hower; by Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel 
Corp.; and by Mr. David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, June 24, 1958. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I want to acknowl- 
edge your telegram of June 20 renewing 
your suggestion that I convene a meeting 
of the leaders of management and labor in 
the steel industry for the purpose of de- 
veloping a wage-price program. I appreciate 
having this restatement of your views as to 
the best approach to this important problem. 

After reading your telegram I carefully re- 
viewed your letter of May 22 concerning this 
matter as well as my reply of June 3. In 
that reply I set forth my deep concern about 
the wage-price problem as it relates to 
healthy economic growth, a conviction which 
I have privately and publicly expressed on 
many occasions in recent years. I also ex- 
pressed to you my belief that I could best 


discharge my responsibility in this matter 
by contining on the course I had set rather 
than by adopting the public conference ap- 
proach. After reviewing my thoughts on the 
basis of your telegram, I remain of that con- 
viction. 

A sensible wage-price policy is vital to our 
future economic health, It is important 


that management and labor, in steel and in 
other industries, understand their own long- 
run interests in such a policy. It is neces- 
sary that each of the rest of us, in the way 


1958 
he believes best, help along in achieving this 
oal. 


New YORK, N. Y., 
June 24, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Answering your wire we believe Mr. Hood’s 
statement of June 19 amply explains our 
position. It sets forth major cost problem oc- 
casioned by wege increases, also economic and 
competitive factors affecting adjustments of 
sales prices and our immediate conclusion 
to date not to attempt to change our prices 
until situation is clarified, the timing of 
which we cannot forecast. 
RoGER BLOUGH, 
United States Steel Corp. 


GH, PA., 
June 25, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In accordance with your request of this 
date concerning the wage increases due un- 
der our steel wage agreements on July 1, 
the details of the increase are as follows; An 
average 9-cent wage increase plus a further 
3-cent cost arising from certain improved 
fringe benefits (Sunday and holiday work 
premiums and shift differentials). The steel 
agreements also provide for the recovery of 
the loss in purchasing power suffered over 
the past 6 months because of the rise in con- 
sumer’s prices. These prices have risen by 
enough to require a 4-cent wage adjustment. 

Even after these increases become ef- 
fective, employed steelworkers, because of 
short work weeks, will earn less in real 
weekly pay than they did a year ago. These 
1958 wage adjustments have been fully 
earned by our members through increased 
productivity. The average annual growth 
in output per man-hour in the past decade 
has been large enough to offset completely 
the rise in hourly wage rates. 

The investigations of your committee itself 
showed that the cost of last year’s steel wage 
increase was more than offset by the de- 
crease in scrap costs alone. Yet, the in- 
dustry ignored this cost saving and the pro- 
ductivity increase and raised prices by more 
than twice as much as the alleged increase 
in labor costs. 

Both because of increased productivity and 
lower material costs no increases in steel 
prices should have been made last year, and 
none are required now. I share with you 
your concern over rising steel prices and 
their impact on the economy. As you know, 
several months ago I urged the creation by 
the President of a top-level committee from 
industry and labor to consider the problems, 
including inflationary pricing, besetting our 
economy. I am still of the opinion that this 
approach has great merit. 

Davin J. McDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of 
America. 


WISCONSIN’S BENEFITS FROM THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I strongly 
support yesterday’s remarks by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Minnesota 
[Mr. THYE] in urging prompt enactment 
of a bill which will make the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent agency 
of the Federal Government. As my col- 
leagues know, this is a topic on which I 
have spoken many times in the past. 

Regrettably, from the way debate is 
progressing on the Alaska statehood bill, 
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it mow appears that there will not be 
time to give proper attention to SBA 
before the lending authority of this 
agency expires next Monday. I had 
hoped that the Senate schedule would 
have permitted at least a limited discus- 
sion of this important measure prior to 
the end of the fiscal year. It now ap- 
pears that this is out of the question. 

In the past 5 years we have all seen 
dramatic evidence of the effectiveness of 
this agency. As is well known, the SBA 
has many important functions. Among 
these are: 

First. Making long-term, low-interest 
loans to deserving small businesses which 
have exhausted other available credit 
sources; 

Second. Making certain that small 
business gets its rightful share of Fed- 
eral contracts under the joint determi- 
nation set-aside program. 

Third. Issuing certificates of compe- 
tency to small-business establishments 
which have bid on Federal contracts. 

Fourth. Granting emergency disaster 
loans to residential and commercial 
property owners who have suffered dam- 
ages because of storms, earthquakes, or 
other catastrophes. 

Among the most important functions 
of this agency is the business loan pro- 
gram. As of the end of May 1958 the 
SBA has granted to small-business men 
10,575 loans, totaling $494,831,403. This, 
I believe, is a commendable record of 
assistance to small business over a 5- 
year period. 

In my own State of Wisconsin the 
SBA has granted a total of 274 business 
loans over the same period of time. The 
total amount of money loaned in Wis- 
consin under the business loan program 
is $13,437,109. More than 700 small 
businesses in Wisconsin have received 
Federal contracts under the joint deter- 
mination program during the past 5 
years. These contracts amounted to 
$36,979,768. 

Another function of SBA, which was 
regrettably put to the test in Wisconsin 
only this month, is the disaster loan 
program. Within 24 hours of the rav- 
aging tornado which hit northwestern 
Wisconsin, the SBA was on the scene ar- 
ranging assistance for owners of prop- 
erty damaged by the storm. This type 
of prompt, efficient service from the 
Federal Government is of immeasurable 
help to people who have been hit by 
disaster. 

Regrettably, Mr. President, almost ev- 
ery year at about this time, the Small 
Business Administration is compelled to 
come before the Congress and fight for 
its life. During the same period of 
time, many of the vital programs of 
SBA run out of fuel, so to speak. The 
business and disaster lending program 
slows down because of lack of appro- 
priations for another year, thus creat- 
ing a backlog of applications which 
sometimes takes months to clear up. 

The joint determination set-aside pro- 
gram is in a state of suspended anima- 
tion during this period because of lack 
of assurance of continuity of the 
Agency. Other aspects of SBA activity 
also suffer because of this insecurity. 

As Senators well realize, it is difficult 
for the personnel of any organization to 
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devote undivided attention to their work 
when they feel that their jobs may be 
in jeopardy at the end of the fiscal year. 

I believe that SBA has more than jus- 
tified its existence by the service it has 
performed. The vital need for this type 
of Federal program will be of a continu- 
ing nature for many years from all pres- 
ent indications. 

I understand that the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate has 
reported a bill calling for a 3-year ex- 
tension of this Agency. Mr. President, 
I do not feel that this is adequate. It 
merely continues SBA as a “lame duck” 
program. Small business certainly de- 
serves more adequate assistance and 
erection than this extension will af- 

ord. 

Last year the House of Representa- 
tives wisely passed legislation which 
would end this dilemma, by making a 
permanent agency of SBA. I strongly 
recommend that the Senate pass similar 
legislation without delay. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide 
for the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk amendments in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill to 
provide for the admission of Alaska into 
the Union. I ask that the amendment 
remain at the desk until the close of 
business today, so that other Senators 
who may wish to do so may join as co- 
sponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
admission of any Territory into the 
Union as a State is a happy occasion. 
There have been many such happy oc- 
casions, indeed, as the size and strength 
of the United States of America has ex- 
panded. But on this occasion, when we 
are discussing the admission of Alaska 
as a State, the Senate and House should 
stop, look, and listen, to determine 
whether we merely are admitting an- 
other State into the Union, or whether 
we are violating one of the fundamental 
principles which have led to the great- 
ness of the United States. 

We are being asked, for the first time 
in our history, to admit a Territory 
which is not contiguous to the other 
States of the Union. If the bill passes we 
shall be going across some 2,000 miles of 
the sovereign territory of Canada to es- 
tablish the new State of Alaska. It 
seems to me that such action involves 
the question whether a great principle 
of our Government, namely, that of 
contiguity, which has made us truly 
united, shall be breached, and whether 
we shall in effect shortly become the 
Associated States of America. Make no 
mistake: When we set the pattern 
breaching a policy which is as old as 
the Republic, there will be no possible 
way to refuse to admit into the Union, 
whenever they get ready, certain popu- 
lations and certain areas over which we 
hold control. They will ask us to as- 
sume control over them so that they 
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may join in the family of the United 
States of America. 
HAWAII TO COME NEXT? 


Certainly if we adopt such a pattern 
for Alaska, we must adopt it for Hawaii 
at a later date. But why not at this 
session? 

If we do it for Hawaii and Alaska, then 
why not for Puerto Rico? Are we to in- 
clude in our Nation other areas around 
the globe, such as groups of islands or 
territories which can claim some rela- 
tionship to us, once we have breached 
the rule of contiguity which has always 
applied to the admission of States? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Florida who is one of the cosponsors of 
the amendments in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I take this oppor- 
tunity to associate myself with the able 
Senator from Oklahoma in the offering 
of the amendment to the Senate. 

I concur thoroughly in the arguments 
which have been advanced so ably by 
him, I shall not repeat them at this 
time, but I hope at a later date to have 
the opportunity further to expound the 
subject. 

__ I think the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma is the only 
sound solution to the never-ending prob- 
lem of where we shall finally fix the 
boundaries of the United States of 
America, or if we are ever to fix a bound- 
ary to the United States of America. 

The proposal of Commonwealth status 
for Alaska is a sensible, practical solu- 
tion. The Senator from Oklahoma of- 
fered it, together with the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], 2 years ago. 
Since that time I have seen no argument 
developed against such a proposal which 
seemed to me to be sufficiently persuasive 
to drop it. I am delighted to learn that 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma has 
again presented his amendments in the 
nature of a substitute for the Alaska 
statehood bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida for his statement and 
for his support of the amendment. 

STATEHOOD IS IRREVOCABLE 


A violation of the rule of contiguity 
would establish a precedent for giving 
offshore areas full status as States of the 
Union. Once granted, statehood is ir- 
revocable. The Civil War settled that 
question. Once a member of the United 
States, always a member of the United 
States. There is no way by which a 
State, once granted statehood, can aban- 
don it. Once a State accepts the re- 
sponsibilities and economic requirements 
of a State, including those of matching 
Federal contributions for roads and for 
many other activities, especially in times 
of great economic stress, there is no way 
it can surrender the privilege of state- 
hood and revert to any other status. 

I am deeply concerned about the very 
thin economy of Alaska, which I shall 
discuss later. Unless a more solid eco- 


nomic foundation is built under it, 
Alaska will not be able to carry on suc- 
cessfully its duties and obligations and 
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to assume the full responsibilities of a 
State. 

I challenge any of the sponsors of 
statehood for Alaska to show me how a 
State can surrender whatever status it 
has as a State, if it demonstrates com- 
plete and total economic inability to meet 
the challenge of providing State govern- 
ment. 

CAN ALASKA AFFORD STATEHOOD? 


That would be true if the area were 
small, if it involved only a few thousand 
square miles of territory. But in this 
case we are dealing with an area far 
larger than that of the State of Texas. 
Basic facilities, such as highways and 
other means of communication must be 
established if the proposed new State is 
to develop into a viable economic unit. 

For instance, if Alaska receives state- 
hood, her participation under the Fed- 
eral highway program will be one a 50- 
50 matching basis, for the construction 
of whatever highways may be required 
to tie this vast area together. Similarly, 
the construction of hospital facilities 
under the provisions of the Hill-Burton 
Act will be handled on a 50-50 matching 
basis. The same arrangement would ap- 
ply to a long list of other Federal-aid 
programs providing participation by the 
States on a matching basis. 

So we begin to wonder just what Alas- 
ka would be able to do as a State, inas- 
much as her revenue for the past year, 
from all her tax collections, totaled in 
the neighborhood of $33 million. By 
comparison, the Federal Government 
has put into Alaska a far greater amount 
of funds. In fact, 65 percent of all the 
Territory’s income comes from the Fed- 
eral Government. Expenditures for de- 
fense and Government spending total 
$356 million. In 1956, the private, non- 
governmental income in Alaska totaled 
only $144 million, and the total tax yield 
was $33 million, 

Mr. President, I am sure that the peo- 
ple of Alaska who desire statehood would 
not begin to say that out of the $33 mil- 
lion which they have been able to raise 
to meet their Territorial expenditures— 
which corresponds to what would be the 
normal State expenditures, at the pres- 
ent level—Alaska could hope to obtain 
sufficient revenue to be able to partici- 
pate on a 50-50 matching basis, in all 
the Federal programs which require 
matching State funds. 


ALASKA WOULD MISS SPECIAL STATUS 


So I think that on the morning after 
they received statehood, the people of 
Alaska would be very much surprised to 
find that no longer would they enjoy 
their present special status in connec- 
tion with Federal appropriation bills, and 
airport legislation, and dozens of other 
legislative items which are handled on 
this floor, by means of which the Fed- 
eral Government provides special treat- 
ment for the Territorial areas. If Alas- 
ka becomes one of the States of the 
Union, no longer will she receive that 
treatment. Under the formulas used in 
connection with some programs for the 
allocation of Federal Government funds 
on a matching basis, Alaska would re- 
ceive funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment only in the proportion to her small 
population, 
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So I believe those who so long and so 
ardently have urged statehood for 
Alaska would be greatly disillusioned 
when they found that the new State of 
Alaska would be incapable of doing any- 
thing except going into bankruptcy, as 
regards the requirements of statehood in 
connection with the various Federal pro- 
grams to which I have referred, 

FAVORS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Mr. President, I believe all of us ab- 
hor the lack of democracy, as we believe 
in it, in the Territories. We favor giv- 
ing the Territories the fullest and most 
complete degree of self-government 
that can be maintained in them, 

Certainly by means of the amendment 
I am proposing—I refer to my amend- 
ment which provides for Commonwealth 
status—the people of Alaska would have 
full and complete self-determination of 
their own affairs, throughout the Com- 
monwealth of Alaska. There would be 
no more appointive judges or appointive 
governors; the people of Alaska would 
have their own legislature and their own 
Commonwealth constitution, which 
would provide in all respects the same 
responsibilities and prerogatives of self- 
government that any of the 48 States 
now enjoy; and the people of Alaska 
would write their own constitution, and 
would live under it. All they would be 
denied would be 2 seats in the Senate 
oe 1 seat in the House of Representa- 

ives. 

But, Mr. President, as we know, today 
Alaska has a Delegate in the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, if Alaska 
were admitted as a State, the people of 
Alaska would gain one four hundred and 
thirty-fifth of the total vote in the House 
of Representatives. On the other hand, 
in the case of the Senate, the people of 
Alaska, if Alaska were to become a State, 
would gain—with their population of 
220,000, although 50,000 of that number 
are military men who are in Alaska on 
brief assignments—exactly and identi- 
cally the same numerical representation 
as the State of New York, the State of 
California, the State of Texas, or any 
of the other States. 

OVERREPRESENTATION PROVIDED 


Certainly I do not believe in taxa- 
tion without representation; but, Mr. 
President, I say that if we gave 220,000 
people the privilege of having two seats 
in the United States Senate, we would 
be giving them overrepresentation. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, on the 
basis of the thin economy which the 
people of Alaska now have, certainly the 
tax funds they would provide would 
scarcely make up for the impact of those 
two extra votes in the Senate. In the 
case of closely contested measures, 
Alaska would have the same Senate rep- 
resentation as States which have popu- 
lations of 15 million, 20 million, or more 
people. If Alaska were contiguous to 
the 48 States, if Alaska were a part of 
the united land mass, then certainly that 
argument might be pushed aside. 

We should bear in mind that in this 
case the territory of another country lies 
between the present 48 States and the 
proposed State of Alaska—just as we 
also have in mind that later it will be 
proposed, no doubt, that the wide, blue 
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waters of the Pacific should be passed 
over, in order to admit other Territories 
as States of the United States. 

STOP, LOOK, LISTEN 

So, Mr. President, I say it is time for 
us to stop, look, and listen, to make sure 
whether the new policy we are asked to 
adopt should be the policy of the United 
States, or whether it is possible to pro- 
vide for Alaska a status under which her 
people will have complete and total self- 
government and control of their own 
areas and will receive fair and proper 
treatment from the Federal Govern- 
ment, as commonwealth-status members 
associated with these United States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in tax- 
ation without representation. For that 
reason, the amendment I propose would 
give Alaska a certain moratorium from 
taxation, so long as Alaska enjoys com- 
monwealth status. It would provide 
freedom from Federal income taxes, in 
the case of all income earned in Alaska, 
so long as the money remained in Alaska 
and was used there. In such event, the 
money would be subject only to the taxes 
of the Commonwealth of Alaska. 

That arrangement parallels very 
closely the very successful arrangement 
used in granting commonwealth status 
to Puerto Rico. The economy of Puerto 
Rico—which was badly run down; in 
fact, Puerto Rico was nearly bankrupt— 
has made the most remarkable come- 
back under commonwealth status. 
COMMONWEALTH STATUS SPURS INDUSTRIAL 

GROWTH 

Today the people of Puerto Rico are 
assured of the complete and total right 
of self-government within the borders of 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is allied to the 
United States in respect to defense and 
foreign policy, but enjoys complete and 
total freedom from the Federal Govern- 
ment income tax system, in the case of 
moneys earned in Puerto Rico. In 
Puerto Rico, under commonwealth 
status, the degree of industrial develop- 
ment has been outstanding and spec- 
tacular. 

So, Mr. President, in the case of the 
vast land mass that is Alaska, I believe 
the only way we shall ever be able to en- 
courage investment to utilize the mineral 
and other natural resources which are to 
be found there will be to provide an in- 
centive system. Under the common- 
wealth plan, the high risk involved in in- 
vesting in that more remote area, which 
has the highest costs of living, and 
the most difficult transportation, could 
be equalized somewhat by permitting the 
Commonwealth of Alaska to levy its own 
taxes as a Commonwealth, with the Fed- 
eral Government waiving the right of 
Federal income tax collection. It seems 
to me that is the only way whereby 
we shall be able to develop this great 
land mass. Certainly it cannot be de- 
veloped by subsidies or by Government 
handouts or by Government experimen- 
tal projects, no matter how good the in- 
tentions might be. Instead, the high risk 
incentive of private business and entre- 
preneurial ability will be required, in 
order to develop the raw resources of 
Alaska and to install the needed plants 
and to perfect various types of business 
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operations, if the economy of Alaska is 
to become a viable one. 

That does not mean that by granting 
commonwealth status to Alaska we would 
be denying to the people of that area the 
right to work toward statehood. But to 
grant statehood without making it pos- 
sible for the people of Alaska to build up 
a sound economic framework sufficient 
to support statehood would be a great 
mistake. 

If we give the people of Alaska an op- 
portunity to attract capital and invest- 
ments so as to bring about the necessary 
developments in Alaska, it might not be 
too many years before we would find that 
Alaska would have an economic basis 
which could support the establishment 
of statehood. 

Certainly the policy to be established 
under my amendment would be a for- 
ward-looking one, which would pro- 
vide— by granting commonwealth status 
as a step toward statehood—an oppor- 
tunity for development into the full 
rights enjoyed by the present 48 States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to 
me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What type of bond 
would there be between the Common- 
wealth of Alaska and the United States, 
in the case of defense? 

DEFENSE IS PROVIDED 


Mr. MONRONEY. The same which 
now exists in the case of Puerto Rico, 
under which the residents of Puerto Rico 
are subject to the draft calls and to the 
other responsibilities of the citizens of 
the United States as regards the national 
defense; and the United States has full 
rights in connection with the provision 
of defense installations. In short, the 
people are tied to our defense system and 
to our foreign policy, and are given the 
protection of the American flag. 

Alaska would enjoy the full rights of 
a State except, as I have said, for rep- 
resentation in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, in the pro- 
posal creating a Commonwealth, there 
would be contained a provision which 
would make it absolutely mandatory that 
there be placed in the control of the 
United States Government matters deal- 
ing with national defense? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed, that is 
provided for in the amendment I have 
proposed, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
feel the people of Alaska, and even the 
people of Hawaii, never have been given 
an opportunity to decide whether they 
would prefer to have the advantages— 
the economic advantages, to say the 
least—of Commonwealth status over that 
of statehood. The question has never 
been submitted to a vote of the people. 
The political leaders have been crying 
“statehood” for so long that many, 
many of the old residents of the area 
who dearly love Alaska have been fright- 
ened and deterred from opposing, by 
voice or activity, the effort to impose 
upon Alaska the full responsibilities of 
statehood. 
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MANY ALASKANS OPPOSE STATEHOOD 


I have in my hand a few letters from 
the ones I have received this year on the 
question. I should like to read a few 
brief quotations. I read first from a 
letter written by Norman Moore, of 401 
Ninth Avenue, Fairbanks: 


Under statehood, there will be no tincup, 
The treasury had to borrow money for the 
employment fund. They think they will be 
able to raise some $600,000 for the highway 
fund. If not, no Federal aid; so they are 
looking for something else to tax. All of the 
taxes will have to come from the few metro- 
politan areas. The cost of maintaining the 
so-called cities is tremendous. Here in Fair- 
banks the tax rate is 20 mills and we get 
practically nothing for it. I think, if some 
of the Senators would make an on-the-spot. 
on-the-ground tour looking for the real 
hard-head fact, they will find the chamber- 
of-commerce-conducted tours only a surface 
estimate. 

In time Alaska will be ready for statehood, 
but it is going to be development of its re- 
sources, with the help of outside capital, that 
will bring this about. One cannot agree, 
in the face of decline in the only industry 
Alaska has, the salmon industry, which has 
suffered so severely, that making Alaska 
a State, raising taxes on nonexisting enter- 
prises and being the biggest State in the 
Union, is going to make Alaska a better place 
to live in. With this, I do not agree. 

There are those in Washington who say 
in spite of its economical infeasibility, 
statehood was a plank in their platform and 
must go through. This has appeared here 
in editorials in our own newspaper. In the 
last statehood parade, six cars bearing ban- 
ners for statehood appeared; no more. The 
newspaper carried headlines that claimed 
hundreds of people were in the parade. 

In our last election, the prostatehood 
planners, certain of defeat, tied statehood 
to the fishtrap bill. A vote against fishtraps 
was a vote for statehood. Now everyone 
knows fishtraps must be outlawed, as they 
will not allow salmon up the streams to 
spawn. So, most people voted against fish- 
traps and, despite everyone’s protest, for 
statehood. An election should be held, with 
the issue clearly stated and not tied up by 
other bills. Then the people’s mandate can 
be acted on. 


I should like to read portions of an- 
other letter, this one from Mr. Raymond 
A. Sandstrom, cf Soldatna, Alaska: 


The majority of us bona fide Alaskans, all 
of whom are not in favor of statehood for 
Alaska at this time, have always felt the 
Representatives and Senators in Washington, 
D. C., knew that Alaska cannot support 
statehood, at this time; but after the vote in 
the House some time ago we find we must now 
depend on the Senate to defeat this bill that 
would place an unbearable tax burden on the 
citizens of Alaska. 

There is a portion of the Territory that is 
self-supporting with its mining, fishing, and 
lumbering. This is known as southeastern 
Alaska or the “Panhandle.” This section, 
however, is not in favor of statehood at this 
time. The balance of Alaska depends almost 
entirely on the Federal Government for its 
economy. Anchorage and Fairbanks which 
are the strongholds of the “statehooders” 
depend entirely on the military bases in 
their vicinities and the many other Fed- 
eral Government agencies, to exist. Alaska 
is, primarily, a military outpost. 

The big newspapers, the radio and TV 
stations in Anchorage and Fairbanks con- 
stantly tell us statehood is what we need. 
Both political machines are for it. The last 
few days these papers, the radio, and TV have 
been begging their readers, listeners, and 
viewers to write or wire their Senators at 
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home to vote for the statehood bill. These 
mediums will gladly furnish the names and 
addresses of these Senators. We bona fide 
Alaskans have Alaska as our home and wish 
to keep our homes here so we can only write 
to the Senators in the various States, which 
once were our homes, to defeat this bill. All 
publicity is for statehood. There is not 
equal time for both sides. The “statehood- 
ers” are using our tax money and Madison 
Avenue methods to imply that it is un- 
patriotic to be against statehood (the state- 
hood we cannot afford). “The glory of being 
the 49th star in the flag,” and so on. We 
are told that the cost of maintaining the 
proposed State would be small. Two million 
dollars a year has been mentioned. The 
Federal Government spends about that 
amount each year for forest-fire control and 
forest-fire fighting. 


I shall read one more paragraph from 
that letter: 

A few days ago, one of the Anchorage 
dailies had an editorial in it that claimed 
the Oklahomans in Alaska want statehood 
but the Senators from that State only want 
to give them Commonwealth status. This is 
the sort of propaganda that goes on and on. 
I believe you are absolutely right in being 
against statehood for the Territory at this 
time; and, if a change is made, let us have 
Commonwealth status until we are able to 
handle statehood. 


ODDS ARE AGAINST US 


I should like to read briefly from a 
letter I received from Brown & Hawkins 
Commercial Co., of Seward, Alaska: 


Statehood now for Alaska will bankrupt 
us and set our industrial growth back a gen- 
eration. Unfortunately statehood for Alaska 
seems to have a patriotic and emancipation 
association that makes it popular with the 
rank and file in the States. We older and 
more experienced citizens of Alaska are be- 
coming reconciled to the fact that we are 
going to have statehood forced on us. We 
will do the best we can to make it work 
economically, but we will have tremendous 
odds against us. 

If you can get a commonwealth modifica- 
tion for us we will appreciate it. If you 
can't will you please support the effort we 
are putting forth to have the Senate insist 
upon modifying the Alaska constitution that 
will govern us? The vehicle as it is written 
is a paragon of oligarchy. It gives too much 
authority to governor-appointed commis- 
sions without benefit to the electorate of 
the democratic right of initiative and 
referendum. 

Sincerely, 
O. E. DARLING, 
President, Brown & Hawkins Com- 
mercial Co. 


T should like to read briefly the con- 
cluding paragraph from the mayor of 
Skagway, Alaska, which was written on 
June 15: 


We here in Skagway have done a selling 
job locally on the proposal of a 20-year Fed- 
eral income tax moratorium, but, ran smack 
into statehood, and we are not inclined to 
advance our plan against the antagonism 
advanced by the statehood advocates, and 
particularly without funds. The statehood 
advocates have made hay with moneys for a 
constitutional convention, the Tennessee 
plan, etc., with tko accompanying fanfare. 
If the proponents of a compromised state- 
hood, or a commonwealth, were to have a 
portion of said funds (some $658,000) there 
may be a different story today. Frankly, if 
the proposition, or choice, were left to Alas- 
kans by vote between statehood and a 20- 
year Federal income tax moratorium, state- 
hood would lose 10 to 1, and the statehood 
advocates know this and are fighting to have 
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a hurried passage of present statehood pro- 
posal in order that someone might smell a 
rat and give the matter more consideration. 


Mr. President, I have read: only a 
sampling from letters I have received. 

The estimated 220,000 population of 
Alaska today includes 50,000 military 
personnel, In addition, 20,000 are mili- 
tary dependents. There are 16,000 non- 
citizen Federal employees and 16,000 de- 
pendents of Federal employees, also 
there are 20,000 transient and seasonal 
employees. Thus, 72,000 are counted in 
the population who really are Federal 
employees or dependents of Federal em- 
ployees, or dependents of our temporarily 
assigned military personnel, or transient 
or seasonal employees, in addition to the 
50,000 military personnel. Thus, in the 
vast land area of Alaska, out of a 220,000 
population, there is a permanent citizen 
population of approximately 90,000, 
who would have to be depended upon, 
because they are the permanent resi- 
dents. The other residents are on as- 
signments at the convenience of the 
Government to maintain, protect, and 
develop this great land mass. 

URGES PAUSE TO CONSIDER WISDOM 


Certainly it would seem to me from 
these brief statistics it is time to truly 
stop, look, and listen. It would do little 
harm if we were to provide, as the 
amendment which I offer in the nature 
of a substitute would provide, that the 
people of Alaska shall be given a chance 
to vote as to whether they want state- 
hood or Commonwealth status. The 
people of Alaska have had a chance to 
vote only on statehood in the past and 
nothing else. Certainly, considering the 
grave doubt as to the economic liability 
of the area, plus the fact that we would 
be establishing a complete and total new 
precedent for the admission of offshore 
States, I think it is high time for the 
Senate to pause, look, and consider 
whether this is the wise thing for 
us to do. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
stand in recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I have 
tried to work out an informal agree- 
ment limiting the time on the amend- 
ments and the bill itself. So far I have 
been unsuccessful. In an attempt to 
try to get a little action on the bill, I 
wish to inform the Senate we shall stay 
in session tonight until 11 or 12 o’clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


June 26 


House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1366. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; 

S. 3100. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation; and 

S. 3500. An act to require the full and fair 
disclosure of certain information in con- 
nection with the distribution of new auto- 
mobiles in commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3910) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, 
and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in its 
history the Senate has been called upon 
to pass upon 35 applications for state- 
hood. I doubt if any of the applications 
were accompanied by such comprehen- 
sive legislation as the proposal to admit 
Alaska as a State. I do know that many 
of the admitting acts involved a simple 
declaration that the given geographic 
area was entitled to admittance as a 
State within the Federal Union. By 
contrast, however, we are asked to ap- 
prove a measure which would not only 
grant statehood to a vast and uncharted 
area, but we are expected to approve 
vast grants, accept novel conditions for 
admission to statehood, make extensive 
amendments to existing provisions of 
law, and establish a court system all 
within one bill. 

Despite its comprehensive nature and 
its complex provisions, we are asked to 
approve the bill though it was the sub- 
ject of but 2 days of hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Yet, there are many 
facets of this bill which I am convinced 
need extended discussion in order that 
their full import may be adequately 
grasped. I intend to contribute to such 
a full discussion, and believe that I am 
fully justified in doing so, for I am 
mindful of the permanency of the action 
which it is proposed we take. 

Despite all its complex features, the 
primary purpose of the bill is to grant 
statehood. A bill which grants state- 
hood is not some minor piece of legisla- 
tion, but is a major function of the na- 
tional legislature. We cannot under- 
take to perform that function without 
reminding ourselves that we are asked 
to make a grant which may not be re- 
voked. We cannot, therefore, consider 
these bills as we would ordinary legisla- 
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tion in the sense that ordinary legis- 
lation may be amended or changed in 
subsequent years as experience dictates. 
The importance of this fact is heightened 
when we recall that we are dealing with 
a territory which is not contiguous to any 
territory now owned or occupied by the 
United States. For the first time in the 
history of our country it is proposed 
that we extend the indissoluble boundary 
lines of our Union beyond the compact 
area in the center of the North Ameri- 
can continent. The precedent which is 
thus established will, I am sure, not be 
lost on other areas seeking admission. 
The finality of legislation proposing 
statehood and the precedent which this 
particular application would establish 
has caused me to make a more detailed 
examination of measures relating to 
statehood than I otherwise might have 
made. As a result of this examination 
I have found serious defects, both in the 
bill itself and in the proposed State con- 
stitution which it purports to ratify. I 
find, Mr. President, that there is a pro- 
vision in the proposed State constitution 
which directly violates a provision of the 
United States Constitution. It is not, 
therefore, as the bill states, “in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

I find that while the bill purports to 
grant equal footing to the proposed new 
State, it also contains provisions relating 
to the withdrawal of jurisdiction over 
& substantial portion of the territory 
within its boundaries, and this with- 
drawal may constitute a denial to the 
State of equal footing with other States 
as required by the bill itself and by past 
Supreme Court decisions. 

My research has also developed that 
there is contained in the bill provisions 
which have the effect of giving away more 
revenue and more property than has ever 
been given to any State in its enabling 
act. I also find that there is a substan- 
tial question whether this Territory, 
should it achieve statehood, would pos- 
sess the ability to support itself. 

I also find that the bill proposes to es- 
tablish a judicial system for a period 
after admission of this State under which 
State judicial authority would be exer- 
cised by a Federal court system. I know 
of no precedent for such a procedure, and 
I believe its adoption to be in violation of 
traditional Federal-State relationships. 

These, in summary, are the points 
which I propose to discuss at this time. 

I. CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF ALASKAN 

STATEHOOD 

First, let us take up the constitutional 
questions to which the bill gives rise. 

I have said that there is a provision 
in the proposed State constitution for 
the proposed State cf Alaska which di- 
rectly violates a provision of the United 
States Constitution. 

This is section 8 of article XV which 
attempts to provide for the election of 
1 United States Senator for a short 
term and the election of 1 United States 
Senator for a long term. 

The exact language of this section 8 
of the proposed constitution of the pro- 
posed State of Alaska is as follows: 

Src. 8. The officers to be elected at the 
first general election shall include 2 Senators 
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and 1 Representative to serve in the Congress 
of the United States, unless Senators and a 
Representative have been previously elected 
and seated. One Senator shall be elected for 
the long term and 1 Senator for the short 
term, each term to expire on the 3d day of 
January in an odd-numbered year to be 
determined by authorit; of the United States. 
The term of the Representative shall expire 
on the 3d day of January in the odd-num- 
bered year immediately following his assum- 
ing office. If the first Representative is 
elected in an even-numbered year to take 
Office in that year, a Representative shall be 
elected at the same time to fill the full term 
commencing on the 3d day of January of 
the following year, and the same person may 
be elected for both terms. 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides in the first article that the 
Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of Senators chosen for 6 years. 

Any attempt to elect a Senator for 
what is called a short term is clearly 
in direct violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. This is no idle 
matter. 

Even if it is considered to be only an 
attempt by the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention to designate that one Sen- 
ator from the proposed new State of 
Alaska shall belong to one class and the 
other Senator shall belong to another 
class of Senators, it is equally beyond 
the authority of any State to make such 
a designation. 

Mr. President, no one of my colleagues 
needs to do any more to satisfy himself 
on this point than to pick up the ad- 
mirable new volume, entitled “Senate 
Procedure: Precedents and Practices,” 
by our distinguished Parliamentarian, 
Charles L. Watkins, and the Assistant 
Parliamentarian, Floyd M. Riddick, and 
turn to page 553 of that work, to the 
section captioned “Senators,” and ex- 
amine the paragraph entitled “Senators, 
Classification of” and read the follow- 
ing simple, direct, and unequivocal 
statement: 

The legislature of a new State has no 
authority to designate the particular class 
to which Senators first elected shall be 
assigned. 


This statement, as Senators may be 
sure, is amply supported by the prece- 
dents. 

Indeed, as all of us are aware, there 
are not 2, but 3 classes of Senators, and 
the terms of one-third of this body 
expire at 2-year intervals. 

It cannot be said until the classifica- 
tion of new Senators is accomplished, 
whether, indeed, a new Senator is to be 
assigned to class 1, class 2, or class 3. 

In any event, any attempt to elect a 
Senator for a short term is in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and any attempt on the 
part of a proposed new State to de- 
termine in advance the classifications to 
be assigned to its two new Senators is 
in direct violation of the practice which 
has been followed without exception in 
regard to the classification of Senators 
from new States from the time of the 
organization of this Republic. 

The constitutional provisions are 
clear. 
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The Constitution of the United States 
provides in its very first article that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in the Congress of the United 
States which shall consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. 


The Constitution as adopted provides 
in the third section of article 1, that— 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State 
chosen by the legislature thereof for 6 years 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 


The language “chosen by the legisla- 
ture” was, of course, changed by the 
adoption of the 17th amendment, to 
which I shall address myself in a mo- 
ment. The provision that the Senate of 
the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State for a term 
of 6 years, however, has not been 
changed and is clear and explicit. 

Section 3 of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides as follows: 

Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election, they 
shall be divided equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the Senators of the 
first class shall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year, of the second class at the 
expiration of the fourth year, and of the 
third class, at the expiration of the sixth 
year so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year. 


This, too, was never changed, and re- 
mains a part of the Constitution. 

The 17th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which was proposed by Congress on 
July 12, 1909, and which became a part 
of the Constituion of the United States 
on February 25, 1913, provides in full as 
follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of 2 Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; and 
each Senator shall have 1 vote. The electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed 
as to effect the election or term of any Sen- 
ator chosen before it becomes valid as part 
of the Constitution. 


The point here, Mr. President, is that 
the Constitution of the United States 
provides, clearly and beyond any miscon- 
struction, that a Senator from any State 
must be elected for a term of 6 years; and 
as we are well aware, when a vacancy 
occurs by death or resignation, it does 
not affect the term as such, and a new 
Member is appointed or elected to fill 
only the unexpired portion, or a part of 
the unexpired portion, of the term to 
which the Senator who has died or re- 
signed was originally elected. This is no 
academic or trivial matter and goes to 
the very heart of the representation of 
the several States in the Senate. 

Let me review a few of the historical 
precedents of the Senate in itself in this 
matter. The matter of the classification 
of United States Senators under the 
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Constitution is. an important matter and 
it is one which the sovereign States 
themselves have no authority to change 
or alter. This is a matter which has 
been of peculiar concern to the Senate 
itself over the years. I have before me 
a copy of Senate Document No. 334 of 
the 62d Congress, 2d session, ordered to 
be printed February 19, 1912, the title of 
which is “Proceedings of the Senate— 
Relating to the Classification of United 
States Senators—Under the Second 
Paragraph of the Third Section of the 
First Article of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

This Senate document carries the 
Jegend on its cover that “most of these 
extracts from the Journals are contained 
in Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 
68, 52d Congress, 2d session.” 

This valuable compilation of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate was assembled 
for the purpose of illuminating the very 
point which is before us today. It shows 
that from the first session of the First 
Congress, the classification of United 
States Senators has been a matter of 
continuing importance to the Senate it- 
self. Let me call attention to some ex- 
amples of this continuing interest. 

The Journals of the Senate show that 
on Monday, May 11, 1789 (Journal, p. 24), 
that it was: 

Ordered, That a commitee, to consist of 
Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. Carroll, and Mr. Few, be 
appointed to consider and report a mode of 
carrying into execution the second para- 
graph of the third section of the first article 
of the Constitution. 


“Three days later on May 14, 1789— 
Journals of the Senate, pages 25-26— 
that— 


The committee appointed to consider and 
report a mode of carrying into effect the 
provision in the second clause of the third 
section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion reported: 

Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the Senators be divided 
into three classes: 

The first to consist of Mr. Langdon, Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Morris, Mr. Henry, Mr. Izard, 
and Mr, Gunn; 

The second of Mr. Wingate, Mr. Strong, 
Mr. Paterson, Mr. Bassett, Mr. Lee, Mr. Butler, 
and Mr. Few; 

And the third of Mr. Dalton, Mr. Ellsworth, 
Mr. Elmer, Mr. Maclay, Mr. Read, Mr. Carroll, 
and Mr. Grayson. 

That three papers of an equal size, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3, be, by the Secretary, rolled 
up and put into a box, and drawn by Mr. 
Langdon, Mr. Wingate, and Mr. Dalton, in 
behalf of the respective classes in which each 
of them are placed; and that the classes 
shall vacate their seats in the Senate accord- 
ing to the order of numbers drawn for them, 
beginning with No. 1; 

And that, when Senators shall take their 
seats from States that have not yet ap- 

ted Senators, they shall be placed by lot 
in the foregoing classes, but in such manner 
as shall keep the classes as nearly equal as 
may be in numbers. 


Mr. President, let me emphasize that 
the first report of the first committee ap- 
pointed in the first session of the First 
Congress to consider the matter of the 
classifications of Senators under the 
provisions of the Constitution—provi- 
sions of the Constitution which have re- 
mained unchanged to the present day— 
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reported, and I repeat the direct quota- 
tion: 

That, when Senators shall take their seats 
from States that have not yet appointed 
Senators, they shall be placed by lot in the 
foregoing classes, but in such manner as 
shall keep the classes as nearly equal as may 
be in numbers, 


The following day, ‘n that long ago of 
the first session of the First Congress, 
when the first great leaders of this delib- 
erative body were shaping the first prec- 
edents which were to continue to guide 
the Senate down through the years, the 
Journals of this Senate show that on 
Friday, May 15, 1789—Journal, page 26: 

The Senate proceeded to determine the 
Classes agreeably to the resolve of yesterday, 
on the mode of carrying into effect the pro- 
vision of the second clause of the third sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution, 
and the numbers being drawn, the classes 
were determined as follows: 

Lot No. 1, drawn by Mr, Dalton, contained 
Mr. Dalton, Mr. Ellsworth, Mr, Elmer, Mr. 
Maclay, Mr. Read, Mr. Carroll, and Mr. Gray- 
son, whose seats shall, accordingly, be va- 
cated in the Senate at the expiration of the 
second year. 

Lot No. 2, drawn by Mr. Wingate, con- 
tained Mr. Wingate, Mr. Strong, Mr. Pater- 
son, Mr. Bassett, Mr. Lee, Mr, Butler, and 
Mr. Few, whose seats shall, accordingly, be 
vacated in the Senate at the expiration of 
the fourth year. 

Lot No. 3, drawn by Mr. Langdon, con- 
tained Mr. Langdon, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Mor- 
ris, Mr. Henry, Mr- Izard, and Mr. Gunn, 
whose seats shall, accordingly, be vacated in 
the Senate at the expiration of the sixth 
year. 


There is, therefore, Mr. President, no 
possibility of doubt on this matter. The 
first Senators elected to this great body 
were elected, as the Constitution clearly 
provided, for a term of 6 years. It was 
then, after their election for a term of 
6 years as required by the Constitution, 
that a determination was made, and 
made by lot, as to the time when their 
seats should be vacated in the Senate. 

The matter next came before the Sen- 
ate in July of 1789. We find in the 
Journal of the Senate, page 48, that— 

On motion, the Senators from the State 
of New York proceeded to draw lots for 
their classes, in conformity of the resolve 
of the 14th of May; and 2 lots, No. 3 and 
a blank, being by the Secretary rolled up 
and put into the box, Mr. Schuyler drew 
blank; and Mr. King having drawn No. 3, 
his seat shall, accordingly, be vacated in 
the Senate at the expiration of the sixth 

ear. 

7 The Secretary proceeded to put 2 other lots 
into the box, marked Nos. 1 and 2, and Mr. 
Schuyler having drawn lot No. 1, his seat 
shall, accordingly, be vacated in the Senate 
at the expiration of the second year. 


Early in the second session of that 
memorable First Congress, in January 
1790, the matter once again came before 
the Senate in the matter of the classifica- 
tion of the two Senators from the State 
of North Carolina. The day before, on 
January 28, 1790, President Washington 
had informed the Congress that North 
Carolina had ratified the Constitution 
on November 21, 1789. 
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The Journals of the Senate show that 
on Friday, January 29, 1790—Journal, 
page 109: 

On motion, the Senators from the State 
of North Carolina proceeded to draw lots for 
their classes, in conformity to the resolve of 
the Senate of May 14, 1789, and two lots, Nos. 
2 and 3, being by the Secretary rolled up and 
put into the box, Mr. Johnston drew lot No. 
2, whose seat in the Senate shall accordingly 
be vacated at the expiration of the fourth 
year. 

And Mr. Hawkins drew lot No. 3, whose 
seat in the Senate shall accordingly be va- 
cated at the expiration of the sixth year. 


With the classification of the two Sen- 
ators from the State of North Carolina, 
the three classes set up by the Constitu- 
tion were even. Twelve States were rep- 
resented in the Senate of the United 
States. There were accordingly 24 Sena- 
tors, and there were 8 in each of the 3 
classes. 

Mr. President, I do not need to weary 
the present Members of this body with a 
recital of the division into classes of the 
Senators from each State which sent 
new Members to this body. I need only 
to say that the procedure remained un- 
varying through the years. 

The President informed the Congress 
on the 1st of June 1790, that Rhode Is- 
land had ratified the Constitution on 
May 29, 1790. On June 25, 1790, the 
Journal of this Senate shows that— 

On motion, the Senators from the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
proceeded to draw lots for their classes, in 
conformity to the resolve of the 14th of May, 
1789, and three lots, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, being by 
the Secretary rolled up and put into the box, 
Mr. Stanton drew lot No. 2, whose seat shall 
accordingly be vacated in the Senate at the 
expiration of the fourth year, and Mr. Fos- 
ter drew lot No. 1, whose seat shall accord- 
ingly be vacated in the Senate at the expi- 
ration of the second year. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BUTLER. I yield, 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is a very able 
lawyer. Is there any question in the 
Senator’s mind that that provision of 
the constitution of the proposed new 
State of Alaska which attempts to say 
how a United States Senator shall be 
elected and the term for which he shall 
be elected violates the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think there 
can be any question about it. Such a 
provision in a State constitution, or an 
attempt on the part of a State to de- 
termine the classification of either of its 
Senators, is in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
in contravention of the rules and prece- 
dents of the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
The office of United States Senator is a 
Federal office. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is perfectly true. 

Mr, EASTLAND. How could a State 
determine the manner in which a Sen- 
ator should be elected? 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. A State has no 
such right, or a prospective State has 
no such right. When a Senator comes 
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to this body, he must be classified by 
this body; and the classification as- 
signed to him by the Senate of the 
United States is the classification he 
holds so long as he remains a Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That rule has been 
applied as long as there has been a 
United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. It applied on the first 
day of the first session of the First Con- 
gress, and there has never been any vari- 
ation from it. Indeed, there could never 
be any variation from it, If there 
could, the Senate itself would be a cha- 
otic group. We would have no way of 
determining, in an orderly way, the ex- 
piration of a term. We would have no 
way, in compliance with the resolution 
of the First Congress, of keeping the 
classifications of Senators as nearly 
equal as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Maryland knows, of 
course, that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs held only 2 days of 
hearings on the bill, does he not? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There has been ab- 
solutely no study of the constitution of 
the State of Alaska by that committee, 
has there? 

Mr. BUTLER. None at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not that a matter 
for the Committee on the Judiciary to 
consider? 

Mr. BUTLER. I should think that 
the Committee on the Judiciary, under 
the precedents of the Senate and under 
the rules of the Senate, should pass on 
the constitutional questions involved in 
the bill. I do not think there can be 
any question about that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Can the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland think of 
circumstances in which the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs would 
have jurisdiction to set up a Federal 
court system in a State? 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot think of any 
circumstances under which that could 
happen. If it could, there would be no 
reason to have a Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, which, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, is charged with that very task. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Federal 
court system, 

Mr. BUTLER. That is undoubtedly 
true. Not only does it provide for the 
establishment of a Federal court system; 
it provides also for the establishment of 
a Federal court system which would dis- 
pense justice at the State level within 
the newly formed State of Alaska. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill defines the 
borders of the proposed new State. 
Heretofore, in resolutions admitting new 
States to the Union, the boundaries of 
the States have been described by metes 
and bounds, which, of course, is the 
proper way to determine boundaries. 
Under the Reorganization Act, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is given exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over matters affecting 
the boundaries of States and territories. 
Is not that an additional reason why the 
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bill should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for study? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi is emi- 
nently correct. That is a very cogent 
reason why the bill should be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
my distinguished friend is the chairman. 
I know of no Member of the Senate who 
is better able to judge that question than 
is the senior Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, but I 
know of one who is much better able. 
It is the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland, one of the great lawyers 
of this body. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The State of Vermont in convention 
ratified the Constitution on January 10, 
1789, and was, by an act of Congress, 
approved February 18, 1791, received 
and admitted into the Union as a new 
and entire member of the United States. 
Early in the Second Congress, in the 
first session, on Monday, November 7, 
1791, Journal, page 337, the matter of 
the classification of the Senator from the 
State of Vermont came before this body; 
and we read in the Journal: 

The Senate assembled and proceeded to 
class the Senators from the State of Ver- 
mont, in conformity to the resolution of the 
14th day of May 1789, and as the Constitu- 
tion requires. Whereupon No. 3 and a blank 
were by the Secretary put into the box, when 
Mr. Robinson drew the blank and Mr. Brad- 
ley drew No. 3; Mr. Bradley is accordingly of 
the class whose seats will be vacated in the 
Senate at the expiration of 4 years from 
March 1791. 

The numbers 1 and 2 were then put into 
the box, when Mr, Robinson drew No. 1, who 
is accordingly of the class whose seats will 
be vacated in the Senate at the expiration of 
6 years from March 1791. 


Following Vermont, the next State to 
be admitted to the Union was Kentucky, 
which was admitted on June 1, 1792. 
The records of the Senate show that in 
the second session of the Second Con- 
gress, on Friday, November 9, 1792, Jour- 
nal, page 457, the matter of the classi- 
fication of the Senators from the new 
State of Kentucky was considered: 

The Senate proceeded to class the Senators 
from the State of Kentucky, as the Constitu- 
tion requires; when numbers 2 and 3 being 
by the Secretary rolled up and put into the 
ballot box, Mr. Brown drew No. 2, and is ac- 
cordingly of the class whose seats will be 
vacated in the Senate at the expiration of 
2 years from March 1791. 

Mr. Edwards drew No. 3, and is accordingly 
of the class whose seats in Senate will be 
vacated at the expiration of 4 years from 
March 1791. 


With the admission of Kentucky and 
the classification, under the Constitu- 
tion, of its Senators, the classes were, as 
of the second session of the Second Con- 
gress, again even. Fifteen States had 
been admitted to the Union. Thirty 
Senators had taken their place in this 
deliberative body. There were 10 Sen- 
ators in each of the 3 classes provided 
by the Constitution. The Senate re- 
tained this composition for the next 4 
years, until the admission of Tennessee 
in 1796, in the Fourth Congress. 
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Tennessee was admitted to the Union 
on June 1, 1796. The records of the 
Second Session of the Fourth Congress 
of the Senate show that on Saturday, 
December 10, 1796, Journal, page 302, 
the matter of the classification of the 
two Senators from the new State of 
Tennessee came before the Senate. The 
record shows: 

The Senate proceeded to class the Senators 
from the State of Tennessee, in conformity 
to the resolution of the 14th of May, 1789, 
and as the Constitution requires; 

Whereupon, 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, were by the Secretary 
rolled up and put into the ballot box, when 
Mr. Blount drew No. 2, and is accordingly 
of the class whose seats will become vacated 
on the 3d of March 1799. Mr. Cocke drew 
number 1, and is accordingly of the class 
whose seats will become vacated on the 3d 
of March, 1797. 


There was no further change in the 
composition of the Senate during the 
few remaining years of the 18th century. 

The next new State was admitted to the 
Union in the early years of the 19th 
century, when Ohio was admitted on 
March 1, 1803. Once again the records 
of this body show that the procedure, 
which by then was becoming firmly es- 
tablished, was followed. In the First 
Session of the Eighth Congress, on 
Thursday, December 15, 1803, so we 
find in the records of the Senate, Jour- 
nal, pages 325, 326, the matter of the 
classification of the two Senators from 
the new State of Ohio came before this 
body. We read that— 

On motion, 

The Senate proceeded to ascertain the 
classes in which the Senators of the State 
of Ohio shall be inserted, as the Consti- 
tution and rule heretofore adopted pre- 
scribe; 

And 

Ordered, that two lots, No. 2 and a blank, 
be by the Secretary rolled up and put into 
the ballot box, and it was understood that 
the Senator who should draw the lot No. 2 
should be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service respectively expire in 
4 years from and after the 3d day of March 
1803; in order to equalize the classes. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Worthington drew lot No. 2, 
and Mr. John Smith drew the blank. 

It was then agreed that two lots, Nos. 1 
and 3, should be by the Secretary rolled up 
and put into the ballot box, and one of these 
be drawn by Mr. John Smith, the Senator 
from the State of Ohio, not classed; and it 
was understood that if he should draw lot 
No. 1 he should be inserted in the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will respec- 
tively expire in 2 years from and after the 3d 
day of March 1803; but if he should draw lot 
No. 3 it was understood that he should be 
inserted in the class of Senators whose terms 
respectively expire in 6 years from and after 
the 8d day of March 1803. Mr. John Smith 
drew lot No. 3, and is classed accordingly. 


The composition of the Senate re- 
mained unchanged, after the admission 
of the two Senators from Ohio, for nearly 
a decade. 

The matter did not again come before 
this body until the 12th Congress, in 1812, 
when the new State of Louisiana was 
admitted to the Union. Louisiana, part 
of the territory ceded to the United 
States by France under the Treaty of 
Paris of April 30, 1803, was admitted to 
the Union on April 30,1812. The matter 
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of the classification of the two Senators 
from the new State of Louisiana came 
‘before this body in November 1812. We 
read in the records of the Senate that on 
‘Tuesday, November 24, 1812, Journal 
‘pages 208-209: 

Mr. Taylor submitted the following mo- 
tion for consideration: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of Louisiana should be inserted, as 
the Constitution and rule heretofore pre- 
scribe,” 


Three days later, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1812, the Senate took up the 
matter; and the record shows: 

The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the motion submitted the 24th instant, that 
they proceed to ascertain the classes in 
‘which the Senators of the State of Louisiana 
should be inserted, as the Constitution and 
rule heretofore prescribe; and, having agreed 
thereto, 

On motion by Mr. Taylor, 

Ordered, That the Secretary roll up and 
put into the ballot box two lots, Nos. 1 and 
3; that the Senator for whom lot No. 1 shall 
be drawn shall be inserted in the class of 
‘Senators whose terms of service expire on 
‘the 3d day of March next; and the Senator 
for whom lot No. 3 shall be drawn shall be 
‘inserted in the class of Senators whose 
‘terms of service expire 4 years after the 3d 
day of March next. 

Whereupon, 

The numbers above mentioned were by 
the Secretary rolled up and put into the 
box, and No. 1 was drawn for the Honorable 
Allan B. Magruder, who is accordingly in 
the class of Senators whose terms of service 
will expire on the 3d day of March next; 
and No. 3 was drawn for the Honorable 
Thomas Posey, who is accordingly in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service 
will expire in 4 years after the 3d day of 
March next. 


With the classification of the two Sen- 
ators from the new State of Louisiana, 
the classes of Senators were again even. 
Bighteen States had been admitted to 
the Union; 36 Senators had taken their 
place in this great deliberative body. 
There were 12 in each of the 3 classes 
‘provided under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to burden 
the record or weary the Members of 
this body with a recapitulation, State 
by State, of the classification of Sen- 
-ators upon the admission of new States. 
I wish to make it very clear, however, 
that, with the admission of new States, 
after the organization of the Govern- 
ment, precisely the same procedures 
were followed under the Constitution in 
regard to the term of office to which 
the Senators were elected and the clas- 
Sification of Senators, as were followed 
with the Senators in the first session of 
the first Congress from the States which 
‘were represented in the first Congress. 

On the 4th of March, 1789, the day 
which had been fixed for commencing 
the operations of Government under the 
new Constitution, that Constitution had 
been ratified by the convention chosen 
in each State to consider them as fol- 
lows: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, South Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, and New York. 

The Senators from all of these States, 
with the exception of New York, were, 
as we have seen, divided into classes in 


this body in May of 1789, and the clas- 
sification of the two Senators from New 
York was determined in July of the 
same year. The same procedure, as we 
have seen, was followed with the Sen- 
ators from those States who entered the 
Union subsequently upon their ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution: North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Even more important to the matter 
which is before us today, precisely the 
same procedure has been followed with 
the classification of Senators from those 
States which have subsequently been 
admitted to the Union, as we have seen 
in the case of Kentucky in 1792, Ten- 
nessee in 1796, Ohio in 1803, and Lou- 
isiana in 1812. 

The central fact is that in each case 
the Senators from the new States have 
been elected, as is required by the Con- 
stitution, for terms of 6 years, and the 
Senate has then determined the classi- 
fication of those Senators. 

The composition of the Senate, after 
the admission of Louisiana to the Union, 
remained unchanged until the admission 
of the State of Indiana in 1816. In the 
records of the Senate we find that in 
the 2d session of the 14th Congress, the 
matter of the classification of the 2 
Senators from the new State of Indiana 
came before this body on Thursday, De- 
cember 12, 1816, Journal, pages 42, 43. 
We read in the records of the Senate 
that— 

On motion by Mr. Morrow, 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of Indiana shall be inserted, in 
conformity to the resolution of the 14th of 
May 1789, and as the Constitution requires. 

On motion by Mr. Morrow, 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box three papers, of equal size, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3; each of the said Senators 
shall draw out one paper. No. 1, if drawn, 
shall entitle the Member to be placed in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire on the 3d of March 1817; No. 2 in 
the class whose terms will expire on the 3d 
of March 1819, and No. 3 in the class whose 
terms will expire on the 3d of March 1821. 

Whereupon, 

The numbers above mentioned were, by 
the Secretary, rolled up and put into the 
box; when Mr. Noble drew No. 3 and is ac- 
cordingly of the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d of 
March 1821, and Mr. Taylor drew No. 2 and 
is accordingly of the class whose terms of 
service will expire on the 3d of March 1819. 


The occasion on which the matter of 
the classification of Senators next came 
before this body arose with the admis- 
sion of the new State of Mississippi in 
1817. 

Mississippi was admitted to the Union 
on December 10, 1817. Its population at 
the time of admission was 75,512. Its 
area in square miles was 47,716. It was 
formed from territory ceded to the 
United States by the States of Georgia 
and South Carolina. 

The Journal of the Senate for the Ist 
session of the 15th Congress for Friday, 
December 12, 1817, pages 30 and 31, shows 
that on motion of Mr. Barber it was re- 
solved— 

That the Senate proceed to ascertain the 
classes in which the Senators of the State of 
Mississippi shall be inserted in conformity 
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with the resolution of the 14th of May 1789, 
and as the Constitution requires, 


And that it was ordered— 

That 2 lots, No. 3 and blank, be by the Sec- 
retary rolled up and put into the ballot box; 
and that it is understood that the Senator 
who shall draw the lot No. 3 should be in- 
serted in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service, respectively, expire in 6 years, 
from and after the 3d day of March 1817, in 
order to equalize the classes; accordingly, Mr. 
Williams drew lot No. 3 and Mr. Leake drew 
the blank. 


The Journal record continues: 

It was then agreed that 2 lots, No. 1 and 
No. 2, should be, by the Secretary, rolled up 
and put into the ballot box, and 1 of these 
be drawn by Mr. Leake, the Senator from the 
State of Mississippi not classed; and it was 
understood that if he should draw lot No. 1 
he should be inserted in the class of Sena- 
tors whose terms of service will, respectively, 
expire in 2 years from and after the 3d day 
of March 1817; but, if he should draw lot No. 
2 it was understood that he should be in- 
serted in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service, respectively, expire in 4 years from 
and after the 8d day of March 1817; when 
Mr. Leake drew No. 2 and is classed accord- 
ingly. 


Who were these first great Mississippi 
Senators who drew lots for their classes 
under the Constitution? 

Walter Leake, the first Mississippi Sen- 
ator of class No. 1, was born in Albe- 
marle County, Va., on May 25, 1762. He 
served with distinction in the American 
War for Independence, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar and practiced. 
A staunch Jeffersonian, he was ap- 
pointed by President Jefferson as one of 
the United States judges for the Mis- 
sissippi Territory on March 2, 1807, and 
moved to Hinds County, Miss., and en- 
gaged in the practice of law. When 
Mississippi was admitted as a State into 
the Union he was elected as a Democrat 
to the United States Senate and as the 
first Mississippi Senator of class No. 1, 
he served from December 10, 1817, to 
May 15, 1820, when he resigned from the 
Senate, and David Holmes was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Mississippi 
to fill his unexpired term. Senator 
Leake was elected Governor of Missis- 
sippi and served from 1821 to 1825 and 
died in Mount Salus, Hinds County, 
Miss., on November 17, 1825. Such, in 
brief, was the distinguished career of the 
first great Jeffersonian Senator from 
Mississippi in class No. 1, which class has 
subsequently been filled by such other 
great Americans as Jefferson Davis. 

Let me pause to say a word about Sen- 
ator Leake's immediate successor, David 
Holmes, another great and distinguished 
Mississippi Senator, who served out. the 
remainder of the first term of the first 
class No. 1 Mississippi Senator, and went 
on to election in his own right. Sena- 
tor David Holmes had the distinction of 
representing two sovereign States of the 
Union in the Congress of the United 
States. He served first as a Representa- 
tive from the State of Virginia and then 
went on to become a Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi. David Holmes was born in 


York County, Pa., on March 10, 1769. 
He attended the Winchester Academy in 
‘Winchester, Va., studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1791, and com- 
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menced the practice of law in Win- 
chester, Va. He held several local offices 
in Virginia, and was elected to the Fifth 
Congress and to the five succeeding Con- 
gresses, serving from March 14, 1797, to 
March 3, 1809, as a Representative from 
Virginia, and was not a candidate to 
succeed himself in Congress in 1808. He 
was governor of the Territory of Mis- 
sissippi from 1809 to 1817 and was the 
first Governor of the State of Mississippi 
from October 7, 1817, to January 5, 1820. 
Upon his appointment to the United 
States Senate to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Walter Leake, he 
served for the remainder of Senator 
Leake’s unexpired term, to March 3, 1821, 
and was elected and served to Septem- 
ber 25, 1825, when he resigned. In his 
declining years he returned to the scenes 
of his youth in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia and he died at Jordans 
Sulphur Springs near Winchester, Va., 
on August 20, 1832. 

It was Thomas Hill Williams, who by 
the drawing of numbers, became the first 
Mississippi Senator of class 2, and began 
his term of service on October 9, 1817. 
Senator Williams was born in North 
Carolina in 1780. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar and practiced. 
In 1805 young Thomas Hill Williams be- 
came Register of the Land Office for the 
Territory of Mississippi. In the same 
year he was appointed Secretary of the 
Territory of Mississippi and in 1806, at 
the age of 26 he became acting governor 
of the Territory of Mississippi. He was a 
delegate to the Mississippi constitutional 
convention and upon the admission of 
Mississippi as a State into the Union he 
was elected as a Democrat to the United 
States Senate, He was reelected in 1823 
and served until March 3, 1829. 

It may be of interest to some of my 
colleagues to recall that it is the chance 
of the initial drawing in the classifica- 
tion of Senators which has determined 
the subsequent terms of office of all 
Members of this body and that determi- 
nation has set the terms of office of each 
of us here today. In many instances this 
is a matter which is not of merely aca- 
demic and historical interest, but 
through the years has often proved a 
matter of very real and immediate politi- 
cal significance. By the chance of the 
classification of the first two Senators 
from Mississippi, all subsequent Sena- 
tors from Mississippi must necessarily 
belong either to class No. 1 or class No. 
2. Thus, all subsequent Senators have 
their terms of office expire within 2 years 
of each other. In contrast, in my own 
State of Maryland, by the chance of the 
first Senators drawing by lot their classi- 
fications as class No. 1 and class No, 3 
Senators, all subsequent Senators from 
Maryland must necessarily belong to 
class No. 1 or class No. 3, and accordingly 
the terms of all subsequent Senators from 
the State of Maryland will be elected to 
terms of office which will expire at in- 
tervals of 4 years from each other. 

In Louisiana by the chance of the 
drawing of the classification of the first 
Senators from Louisiana as class No. 2 
or class No. 3 Senators, all subsequent 
Senators from the State of Louisiana 
must necessarily belong to class No. 2 
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and class No. 3 and will serve terms which 
will expire within 2 years of each other 
but not the same 2-year intervals as the 
case of the State of Mississippi, in which 
the classification is in class No. 1 and 
class No. 2. 

This is a matter which could obviously 
be of considerable political significance 
to the State concerned and it is a matter 
peculiarly within the province of the 
Senate itself to determine, under the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

It is clearly established that the leg- 
islature of a State has no authority 
whatever to designate the particular 
class to which Senators first elected shall 
be assigned. This is a matter which I 
will discuss in more detail in a moment, 
but I wish to emphasize at this point the 
basic principles that the State itself can- 
not determine the class to which a Sen- 
ator from that State is to be assigned. 

I do not wish to weary my colleagues, 
or to burden the Recorp, but I feel that 
it is important to emphasize that the 
time-honored procedure for the classi- 
fication of Senators from new States, 
upon the admission of those States to 
the Union, has been followed without ex- 
ception in the case of the admission of 
every new State which has been admitted 
to the Union since the organization of 
our Government. 

Following the admission of Mississippi 
in 1817, the matter of the classification 
of Senators from a new State next arose 
with the admission of Illinois on Decem- 
ber 3, 1818. 

Thirty years after the first session of 
the First Congress precisely the same 
procedures were followed in the classi- 
fication of the Senators from the new 
State of Illinois when the matter was 
considered in the Senate in the 2d 
session of the 15th Congress on Fri- 
day, December 4, 1818, 2 days following 
the admission of the State. 

The population of Illinois at the time 
of its admission to the Union was 34,620; 
its area in square miles was 560,400. 

In the records of the Senate we read— 
Journal, page 53—that: 

On motion by Mr. Morrow, 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to ascer- 
tain the classes in which the Senators of the 
State of Illinois shall be inserted, in con- 
formity to the resolution of the 14th of May 
1789, and as the Constitution requires.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, num- 
bered 1 and 3. Each of the said Senators 
shall draw out one paper. The Senator who 
shall draw No. 1 shall be inserted in the class 
of Senators whose term of service will expire 
on the 3d of March 1819, and the Senator 
who shall draw No. 3 in the class of Senators 
whose term of service will expire on the 3d 
of March 1823. 

Whereupon, 

The numbers above mentioned were, by 
the Secretary, rolled up and put into the 
box, when Mr. Edwards drew No. 1, and is 
accordingly of the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d of 
March 1819, and Mr. Thomas drew No. 3, and 
is accordingly of the class whose terms of 
service will expire on the 3d of March 1823. 


With the classification of the two Sen- 
ators from the new State of Illinois in 
1818, the three classes of Senators were 
again even. With Illinois, 21 States 
had been admitted to the Union; 
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42 Senators had taken their place in this 
body; there were 14 Senators in each of 
the three classes of Senators. 

Following the admission of Illinois to 
the Union in 1818, the matter of the 
classification of the Senators from a new 
State arose in the Senate with the ad- 
mission of Alabama on December 14, 
1819. The population of Alabama at the 
time of its admission was 144,317. The 
area of Alabama was 51,609 square miles. 

Only a week after the admission of 
Alabama on December 14, 1819, the 
Senate took up the matter of the classi- 
fication of the two Senators from the new 
State of Alabama on Wednesday, De- 
cember 22, 1819. In the records of this 
body for that day we read—Journal, page 
45—that: 

On motion by Mr. Williams, of Mississippi. 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of Alabama shall be inserted, in 
conformity to the resolution of the 14th of 
May 1789, and as the Constitution requires. 

“That the Secretary put into the ballot box 
three papers of equal size, numbered 1, 2, 3. 
Each Senator shall draw out one paper. The 
Senator who shall draw No. 1 shall be in- 
serted in the class of Senators whose term 


>on will expire on the 3d of March 
1. 

“The Senator who shall draw No. 2, shall 
be inserted in the class of Senators whose 
term of service expires on the 3d of March 
1823, and the Senator who shall draw No. 3 
shall be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose term of service expires on the 3d of 
March 1825.” : 

Whereupon, 

The numbers above mentioned were, by 
the Secretary, rolled up and put into the 
box; when Mr. King drew No. 2, and is 
accordingly of the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d of 
March 1823; and Mr. Walker drew No. 3, and 
is accordingly of the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d of 
March 1825. 


In the short 5 years from December 
1816 to the autumn of 1821, 6 great 
States were admitted to the Union. In 
this period were admitted Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, and 
Missouri. 

Following the admission of Alabama 
in December of 1819, Maine was the next 
State to be admitted to the Union. It 
was formed from a portion of the terri- 
tory of the State of Massachusetts. 
Maine was admitted on March 15, 1820. 
Although its area was only 33,215 square 
miles, its population at the time of ad- 
mission was 298,335. 

It is hardly necessary, I am sure, for 
me to say that precisely the same proce- 
dure was followed in the classification of 
the two Senators from the new State of 
Maine as we have seen in the case of 
every other State. In the records of the 
Senate we find that in the 2d session of 
the 16th Congress, the matter of classi- 
fication of the two Senators from the 
new State of Maine came before this 
body on Monday, November 13, 1820— 
Journal, page 6. We read in the records 
of the Senate that: 

On motion by Mr. Burrill, 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of Maine shall be inserted, in con- 


formity to the resolution of the 14th of May 
1789, and as the Constitution requires. 
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That the Secretary put into the ballot box 


o 
draw out one paper; 
shall draw the paper 
numbered 1 shall be inserted in the class of 
Senators whose term of service will expire 
on the 3d of March 1821. 

“That the Secretary shall then put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
shall be numbered 2 and other numbered 3; 
the other Senator shall then draw 1 of said 
papers, and if he shall draw No. 2, shall 
be inserted in the class whose term of serv- 
ice will expire on the 3d of March 1823; or if 
he shall draw No. 3 he shall be inserted in 
the class whose term of service will expire on 
the 3d of March 1825.” 

Whereupon, 

The papers above mentioned were by the 
Secretary put into the box, when Mr. Holmes 
drew No. 1, and is accordingly of the class 
of Senators whose terms of service will ex- 
pire on the 3d of March 1621; and Mr. 
Chandler drew No. 2, and is accordingly of 
the class of Senators whose term of service 
will expire on the 3d of March 1823. 


Following the admission of the new 
State of Maine in 1820, the matter of 
the classification of the Senators from 
a new State next came before this body 
with the admission of Missouri in 1821. 
Formed from a portion of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France 
under the name of Louisiana by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1803, Missouri was 
admitted to the Union on August 10, 
1821. Its population at the time of ad- 
mission was 66,586 and its area was 
69,674 square miles. In connection with 
the question of the classification of 
the two Senators from the new State of 
Missouri, there was followed once again 
the long-established procedure. We find 
in the records of the Senate that the 
matter came before the Senate on 
Thursday, December 6, 1821, in the ist 
session of the 17th Congress. We read 
in the records of this body—Journal, 
pages 21-22—that: 

On motion by Mr. Parrott, 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Missouri shall be inserted, 
in conformity to the resolution of the 14th 
of May 1789, and as the Constitution re- 


es. 

“That the Secretary put into the ballot box 
2 papers of equal size, 1 of which shall be 
numbered 2 and the other shall be num- 
bered 3, and each Senator shall draw out 1 
paper; that the Senator who shall draw the 
paper numbered 2 shall be inserted in the 
class of Senators whose term of service will 
expire on the 3d day of March 1825; and 
that the Senator who shall draw the paper 
numbered 3 shall be inserted in the class 
of Senators whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the 3d day of March 1827.” 

Whereupon, 

The numbers above mentioned were, by 
the Secretary, rolled up and put into the box, 
when Mr. Barton drew No. 2, and is accord- 
ingly of the class of Senators whose terms 
of service will expire on the 3d of March 
1825; and Mr. Benton drew No. 3, and is ac- 
cordingly of the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d of 
March 1827. 


With the classification of the 2 
Senators from the new State of Missouri 
in 1821, the 3 classes of Senators 
were again even. Twenty-four States 
had been admitted tothe Union. Forty- 
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eight Senators had taken their places in 
this body. There were 16 Senators in 
each of the 3 classes of Senators. 

After the admission of Missouri in 
1821, the last of the 6 States to be ad- 
mitted in the 5-year period from De- 
cember, 1816, through August 1821, the 
number of Senators in this body re- 
mained unchanged for more than a de- 
cade and a half until the admission of 
Arkansas in 1836. Formed from a por- 
tion of the territory ceded to the United 
States under the name of Louisiana by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1803, Arkansas 
was admitted to the Union on June 15, 
1836. Its population at the time of ad- 
mission was 52,240; its area was 53,104 
square miles. 

The matter of the classification of the 
two Senators from the new State of Ar- 
kansas came before this body in the 
2d session of the 24th Congress on 
Monday, December 5, 1836. We read in 
the records of the Senate—Journal, 
pages 4,5—that: 

Mr. Benton submitted the following mo- 
tion, which was considered and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of Arkansas shall be inserted, in 
conformity with the resolution of the 14th 
of May 1789, and as the Constitution re- 
quires.” 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box three papers of equal size, num- 
bered 1, 2, 3. Each of the Senators of the 
State of Arkansas shall draw out one paper. 
No. 1, if drawn, shall entitle the Member 
to be placed in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire the 3d day of 
March 1837; No. 2, in the class whose terms 
will expire the 3d day of March 1839, and 
No. 3, in the class whose terms will expire 
the 3d day of March 1841. 

Whereupon, 

The papers above mentioned were put by 
the Secretary into the box, and the Hon. 
Ambrose H. Sevier drew No. 1, and is ac- 
cordingly of the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire the 3d day of 
March 1837; and the Hon. William S. Pul- 
ton drew No. 3, and is accordingly of the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire the 3d day of March 1841. 


Following the admission of Arkansas 
in 1836, the matter of the classification 
of Senators from a new State next came 
before this body with the admission of 
Michigan in 1837. 

Formed from Territory ceded to the 
United States by the State of Virginia, 
Michigan was admitted to the Union on 
January 26, 1837. While we do not have 
precise figures on the total population 
of Michigan at the time of its admission 
into the Union, its population has been 
estimated as roughly 200,000 at that 
time. Its area was 58,216 square miles. 

On the day following the admission of 
Michigan to the Union on January 26, 
1837, the Senate took up the matter of 
the classification of the two Senators 
from the new State of Michigan on 
January 27, 1837. In the 2d session 
of the 24th Congress we read in the 
records of this body—Journal, pages 166- 
167—that: 

On motion by Mr. Grundy, 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Michigan shall be in- 
serted, in conformity with the resolution of 
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the 14th of May, 1789, and as the Constitu- 
tion requires, 

On motion by Mr. Grundy, 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered two and the other 
shall be a blank. Each of the Senators of 
the State of Michigan shall draw out one 
paper; and the Senator who shall draw the 
paper numbered two shall be inserted in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire the 3d day of March 1839. 

That the Secretary then put into the ballot 
box two papers of equal size, one of which 
shall be numbered one and the other shall 
be numbered three. The other Senator shall 
draw out one paper. If the paper drawn be 
numbered one, the Senator shall be inserted 
in the class of Senators whose terms of serv- 
ice will expire the 3d day of March 1837; and 
if the paper drawn be numbered three the 
Senator shall be inserted in the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1841. 

Whereupon, 

The papers first above mentioned being 
put by the Secretary into the ballot box, the 
Honorable Lucius Lyon drew the paper num- 
bered two, and is accordingly in the class of 
Senators whose terms will expire the 3d day 
of March 1839; and the Honorable John Nor- 
vell drew the blank. The papers numbered 
1 and 3 were then put by the Secretary into 
the box; and the Honorable John Norvell 
drew the paper numbered three, and is 
accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire the 3d day of 
March 1841. 


Following the admission of Michigan 
to the Union in 1837, the composition of 
the Senate remained unchanged until 
1845 when Florida was admitted to the 
Union. Formed from territory ceded to 
the United States by Spain by the Treaty 
of Washington of February 22, 1819, 
Florida was admitted to the Union on 
March 3, 1845. Its population at the 
time of admission was 54,477 and its 
area was 58,560 square miles. The mat- 
ter of the classification of the two Sena- 
tors from the new State of Florida came 
before this body in the ist session of the 
29th Congress on Monday, December 1, 
1845. We read in the records of this 
body—Journal, page 6—that: 

Mr. Sevier submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Florida shall be inserted, in 
conformity to the resolution of the 14th of 
May 1789, and as the Constitution requires, 
that the Secretary put into the ballot box two 
papers of equal size, one of which shall be 
numbered two, and the other shall be num- 
bered three, and each Senator shall draw out 
one paper; that the Senator who shall draw 
the paper numbered two, shall be inserted 
in the class of Senators whose term of sery- 
ice will expire the 3d day of March 1851.” 


The following day we read in the rec- 
ord of this body—Journal, page 7—that: 


The Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution submitted yesterday by Mr. Sevier, to 
classify the Senators from the State of Flor- 
ida; and the resolution was agreed to. 

Whereupon, 

The papers with the respective numbers 
specified in the resolution were, by the Sec- 
retary, put into the ballot box; when Mr. 
Levy drew No. 3, and is accordingly of the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire the 8d day of March 1851, and Mr. 
Westcott drew No. 2, and is of the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1849. 
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With the admission of Florida to the 
Union the classes of Senators were again 
even. Twenty-seven States had been 
admitted to the Union. Fifty-four Sen- 
ators had taken their places in this body. 
There were 18 Senators in each class. 
After the admission of Florida to the 
Union in 1845 the matter of the classifi- 
cation of the two Senators from a new 
State next came before the Senate later 
in the same year with the admission of 
Texas on December 29, 1845. 

As is well known, the State of Texas 
was originally a part of the Republic of 
Mexico, but by a successful revolt the 
people established for themselves an in- 
dependent Republic and were subse- 
quently annexed to the United States. 
We do not have precise figures on the 
population of Texas at the time of its 
admission, but it has been estimated as 
roughly 250,000 at that time. Its area 
was 267,339 square miles. The matter 
of the classification of the two Senators 
from the new State of Texas came be- 
fore the Senate in the 1st session of the 
29th Congress on Monday, March 30, 
1846. We read in the records of this 
body—Journal, page 216—that: 

Mr. Speight submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Texas shall be inserted in 
conformity with the resolution of the 14th 
of May 1789, and as the Constitution re- 
quires: 

On motion by Mr. Speight, 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 8 papers of equal size, Nos. 1, 2, 
8; that each Senator from the State of Texas 
draw out 1 paper, that No. 1, if drawn, shall 
entitle the Senator to be placed in the class 
whose term of service will expire the 3d day 
of March 1847; No. 2, in the class whose term 
will expire the 3d day of March 1849, and 
No. 3, in the class whose term will expire 
the 8d day of March 1851. 

Whereupon, 

The papers above mentioned were put by 
the Secretary into the box, and Mr. Houston 
drew No. 1, and is accordingly in the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1847; and Mr. Rusk drew 
No. 3, and is accordingly in the class of Sen- 
ators whose terms of service will expire the 
3d day of March 1851. 


Let me digress to say that Sam Hous- 
ton who drew the paper numbered 1 on 
that far-off Monday in March 1846, is 
perhaps one of the most distinguished 
and colorful Americans ever to serve in 
the Senate. He was born near Lexing- 
ton, Va., in 1793 and moved about 1806 
with his widowed mother to Blount 
County, Tenn., where he was adopted 
into the Cherokee Tribe of Indians. He 
attended an academy at Maryville, 
Tenn., for a short time and was em- 
ployed as a clerk in a store at Kingston; 
he then enlisted as a private in the 39th 
Regiment, United States Infantry, and 
was promoted to sergeant in 1813. He 
served under General Jackson in the 
Creek war as a sergeant in the Seventh 
Infantry and as a lieutenant in 1814. 
When he was 21 he studied law in Nash- 
ville, was admitted to the Tennessee bar 
in 1818, and commenced the practice 
of law in Lebanon, Tenn. He became 
district attorney in 1819, adjutant gen- 
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eral of the State in 1820, and major 
general in 1821, when he was elected as 
a Democrat to the 18th and 19th Con- 
gresses from Tennessee. He was elected 
Governor of Tennessee and served from 
1827 until 1829, when he resigned and 
moved to the territory of the Cherokee 
Nation, now a part of Oklahoma, and 
then to Texas in 1833. Senator Hous- 
ton was a member of the convention of 
1833 at San Felipe de Austin, the pur- 
pose of which was to establish separate 
statehood for Texas. He was a member 
of the constitutional convention of 1835 
and commander in chief of the Texas 
army, and he led the Texans against 
Santa Anna in the various battles of San 
Jacinto and completely routed him on 
April 21, 1836. 

He was the first president of the Re- 
public of Texas in 1836-1838 and was a 
member of the Texas congress in 1838- 
1840. He was again president of the 
Republic in 1841-1844. Upon the admis- 
sion of Texas as a State into the Union 
he was elected as a Democrat to the 
United States Senate and was reelected 
to the United States Senate in 1847 and 
in 1853 and served from March 21, 1846 
to March 3, 1859. He was governor of 
Texas from 1859 to 1861 and died on 
July 26, 1863. 

Following the admission of Texas in 
1845, the matter of the classification of 
the 2 Senators from a new State next 
came before the Senate with the seating 
of the 2 Senators from the new State 
of Wisconsin. Formed from a portion 
of the territory of the State of Michi- 
gan as the “Territory of Wisconsin” in 
1836, Wisconsin was admitted to the 
Union as a State on May 29, 1848. Its 
population at the time of its admission 
was 210,596. Its area was 56,154 square 
miles. The matter of the classification 
of the 2 Senators from the new State 
of Wisconsin came before this body in 
the first session of the new Congress on 
June 26, 1848. We read in the records 
of the Senate Journal, page 418, that: 

Mr. Benton submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Wisconsin shall be inserted 
in conformity with the resolution of the 
14th of May 1789, and as the Constitution 
provides.” 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
is to be numbered 1 and the other to be 
blank; that each Senator from the State of 
Wisconsin draw out 1 paper; that No. 1 shall 
entitle the Senator to be placed in the class 
whose term of service will expire the 3d day 
of March 1849; that the Secretary then put 
into the ballot box 2 other papers of equal 
size, numbered 2 and 3; that the Senator who 
shall have drawn the blank shall then draw 
1 of these papers; that No. 2, if drawn, shall 
entitle the Senator to be placed in the class 
whose term of service will expire the 3d of 
March 1851, and No. 3 in the class whose term 
will expire the 3d day of March 1853. 

Whereupon, 

The papers above mentioned, numbered 1 
and a blank, were put by the Secretary in the 
box, and Mr. Walker drew the paper num- 
bered 1, and is accordingly in the class of 
Senators whose term of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1849. 
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The Secretary then put the papers num- 
bered 2 and 3 into the box, and Mr. Dodge 
drew the paper numbered 2, and is accord- 
ingly in the class of Senators whose term of 
service will expire the 3d day of March 1851. 


After the classification of the 2 Sena- 
tors from Wisconsin in June 1848 the 
matter of the classification of Senators 
next came before this body with the clas- 
sification of the 2 Senators from the 
State of Iowa, which State had been ad- 
mitted to the Union before the admission 
of Wisconsin. Formed from a portion of 
the Territory of Wisconsin as the “Terri- 
tory of Iowa” in 1838, Iowa was admitted 
to the Union on December 26, 1846. The 
population of Iowa at the time it was ad- 
mitted as a State was 81,920. Its area 
was 56,290 square miles. Although Iowa 
was admitted to the Union in December 
1846, the matter of the classification of 
the 2 Senators from the new State of 
Iowa did not come before this body until 
the 2d session of the 30th Congress in 
December 1848. We read in the records 
of this body for Tuesday, December 26, 
1848—Journal, pages 81-82—that: 

Mr. Allen submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Iowa shall be inserted, in 
conformity with the resolution of the 14th of 
May 1789, and as the Constitution provides.” 

Mr. Allen submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
shall be numbered 1, and the other shall be 
numbered 3, and each Senator shall draw out 
1 paper; that the Senator who shall draw 
the paper numbered 1 shall be inserted in the 
class of Senators whose term of service will 
expire the 3d day of March 1849, and the 
Senator who shall draw the paper numbered 
3 shall be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose term of service will expire the 3d day 
of March 1853.” 

Whereupon, 

The papers above mentioned, No, 1 and 
No. 3 were put by the Secretary in the box, 
and Mr. Dodge drew the paper numbered 1, 
and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose term of service will expire the 3d of 
March 1849; and Mr. Jones drew the paper 
numbered 3 and is accordingly in the class of 
Senators whose term of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1853. 


With the classification of the two 
Senators from the new State of Iowa, 
the classes of Senators were again even. 
With the admission of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, a total of 30 States had been ad- 
mitted tothe Union. A total of 60 Sena- 
tors had taken their places in this body. 
There were 20 Senators assigned to each 
of the 3 classes under the Constitution. 

After the classification of the two 
Senators from the new States of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, the matter of the clas- 
sification of Senators next came before 
this body in 1850, with the classification 
of the two Senators from the new State 
of California. Formed from territory 
ceded to the United States by Mexico 
by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 
February 2, 1848, California was ad- 
mitted to the Union on September 9, 
1850. Its population at the time of ad- 
mission was 107,000. Its area was 158,- 
693 square miles. The matter of the 
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classsification of the two Senators from 
the new State of California came before 
this body in the ist session of the 31st 
Congress. We read in the records of this 
body for Tuesday, September 10, 1850— 
Journal, page 617—that: 

Mr. Barnwell submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of California shall be inserted, 
in conformity with the resolution of the 14th 
of May 1789, and as the Constitution re- 
quires.” 

On motion by Mr. Barnwell, 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 3 papers of equal size, numbered 
1, 2, 3. Each of the Senators of the State 
of California shall draw out 1 paper. No. 1, 
if drawn, shall entitle the Member to be 
placed in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service will expire the 3d day of March 
1851; No. 2, in the class whose terms will ex- 
pire the 8d day of March, 1853; and No. 3, 
in the class whose terms will expire the 3d 
day of March 1855. 

Whereupon 3 papers, marked No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3, were by the Secretary put into 
the ballot box; and paper No. 1 was drawn by 
the Honorable John C. Freemont, who is ac- 
cordingly in the class of Senators whose 
terms will expire the 4th day of March 
1851; and paper No. 3 was drawn by the 
Honorable William M. Gwin, who is accord- 
ingly in the class of Senators whose terms 
will expire the 4th day of March 1855. 


After the classification of the two Sen- 
ators from the new State of California 
in 1850, the matter of the classification 
of Senators next came before this body 
with the classification of the two Sena- 
tors from the new State of Minnesota. 

Mr. President, the matter of the clas- 
sification of the two Senators from the 
new State of Minnesota is of particular 
interest in regard to the matter which 
now is before us. The classification of 
the two Senators from the new State of 
Minnesota is one of the two cases in 
which a procedure other than the time- 
honored one was proposed to be fol- 
lowed. I shall discuss this matter in 
more detail later on; but at this point 
it is enough to say that after the Senate 
considered the proposal to classify the 
two Senators from the new State of 
Minnesota by a procedure other than 
that which had been followed, without 
exception, from the time of the admis- 
sion of the first State after the organi- 
zation of the Government, the Senate 
roundly rejected the proposal; and the 
procedure which had been followed 
without exception was once again fol- 
lowed in the case of Minnesota. 

After the classification of the two 
Senators from the new State of Minne- 
sota, the matter of the classification of 
Senators next came before this body 
with the admission of the new State of 
Oregon in 1859. Formed from territory 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty 
of France of April 30, 1803, the Treaty 
with Spain of February 22, 1819, and the 
Treaty with Great Britain of June 15, 
1846, Oregon was admitted to the Union 
on February 14, 1859. The population 
of the State of Oregon at the time of its 
admission to the Union was 52,465. The 
area of Oregon was 96,981 square miles, 

The matter of the classification of the 
two Senators from the new State of 
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Oregon came before this body in the 
2d session of the 35th Congress, on the 
very day that Oregon was admitted to 
the Union, February 14, 1859. The rec- 
ords of this body show that on that 
day—Journal, page 315: 

Mr. Givin submitted the following resolu- 
tions: which were considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to 
ascertain the classes in which the Senators 
from the State of Oregon shall be inserted, 
in conformity with the resolution of the 
14th of May 1789, as the Constitution re- 
quires. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered 1 and the other 
shall be numbered 2, and each Senator shall 
draw out one paper; that the Seantor who 
shall draw the paper numbered 1 shall be 
inserted in the class of Senators whose term 
of service will expire the 3d day of March 
1859, and the Senator who shall draw the 
Paper numbered 2 shall be inserted in the 
class of Senators whose term of service will 
expire the 8d day of March 1861.” 

Whereupon, 

The papers above mentioned, being put 
by the Secretary into the ballot box, the 
Hon. Joseph Lane drew the paper numbered 
2, and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire the 3d day 
of March 1861. The Hon. Delazon Smith 
drew the paper numbered 1, and is accord- 
ingly in the class of Senators whose term of 
service will expire the 3d day of March 1859. 


With the admission of the new State 
of Oregon, the classes of Senators were 
again even. Thirty-three States had 
been admitted to the Union. Sixty-six 
Senators had taken their places in this 
body, and there were 22 Senators in each 
of the three classes. After the admission 
of Oregon to the Union in 1859 the mat- 
ter of the classification of new Senators 
next came before this body with the 
admission of Kansas in 1861. Formed 
from territory ceded to the United States 
by France by the Treaty of Paris in 
1803, and by the State of Texas in 1850, 
settlement of her boundaries in 1850, 
Kansas was admitted to the Union on 
January 29, 1861. The population of 
Kansas at the time of its admission was 
107,206; its area was 82,276 square miles. 
The matter of the classification of the 
two Senators from the new State of 
Kansas came before this body in the Ist 
session of the 37th Congress on July 4, 
1861. We read in the records of this 
body that on that day—Journal, page 6: 

Mr. Grimes submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and a to: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators of 
the State of Kansas shall be inserted, in 
conformity with the resolution of the 14th 
of May 1789, as the Constitution requires. 

Mr. Grimes submitted the following mo- 
tion, which was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box three papers of equal size, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3; each of the Senators of the 
State of shall draw out one paper, 
No. 1, if drawn, shall entitle the Senator to 
be placed in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d day 
of March 1863; No. 2 shall entitle the Sena- 
tor to be placed in the class whose terms 
will expire on the 3d day of March 1865; and 
No. 3 shall entitle the Senator to be placed 
in the class whose terms will expire on the 
third day of March 1867. 
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Whereupon three papers, marked No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3, were, by the Secretary, 
put into the ballot box. The paper No. 2 
was drawn by the Honorable James H. Lane, 
who is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose terms will expire on the 3d day of 
March 1865. 

The paper marked No. 3 was drawn by 
the Honorable Samuel C. Pomeroy, who is 
accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
Signs will expire on the 8d day of March 


After the admission of Kansas in 1861 
the matter of the classification of the 
Senators from a new State next came 
before the Senate with the admission of 
West Virginia to the Union in 1866. 
Formed from a portion of the territory 
of the State of Virginia, West Virginia 
was admitted on June 19, 1863. Its 
population at the time of admission was 
376,683. Its area was 24,181 square miles, 
The matter of the classification of the 
two Senators from the new State of West 
Virginia came before this body in the 
ist session of the 38th Congress on 
Monday, December 7, 1863, and we read 
in the records of the Senate—Journal, 
page 6—that: 


Mr. Foot submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senators from 
the State of West Virginia shall be inserted, 
in conformity with the resolution of the 14th 
on May 1789, and as the Constitution re- 
quires, 

“Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered 1 and the other 
shall be a blank. Each of the Senators of the 
State of West Virginia shall draw out one 
paper, and the Senator who shall draw the 
paper numbered 1 shall be inserted in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire the 3d of March 1869. That the Sec- 
retary then put into the ballot box two 
papers of equal size, one of which shall be 
numbered 2 and the other shall be numbered 
8. The other Senator shall draw out one 
paper. If the paper drawn be numbered 2, 
the Senator shall be inserted in the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will expire 
the 8d day of March 1965; and if the paper 
drawn be numbered 3, the Senator shall be 
inserted in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service will expire the 3d day of March 
1867. 

“The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box two papers, one of which was numbered 
1 and the other a blank, the Hon. Peter G. 
Van Winkle drew the paper numbered 1, and 
is accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d day of 
March 1869. 

“The papers numbered 2 and 3 were then 
put by the Secretary into the box, and the 
Hon. Waitman T. Willey drew the paper num- 
bered 2, and is accordingly in the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will expire on 
the 3d day of March 1865.” 


After the admission of West Virginia 
to the Union in 1863 the matter of the 
classification of the Senators from a new 
State next came before this body with 
the admission of Nevada to the Union in 
1864. Formed from a portion of the ter- 
ritory ceded to the United States by Mex- 
ico by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
February 2, 1848, Nevada was admitted 
to the Union October 31,1864. While we 
have no precise information on the fig- 
ures of the population of Nevada at that 
time, it has been estimated that its pop- 
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ulation was about 40,000 persons. Its 
area was 110,540 square miles. The ques- 
tion of the matter of the classification of 
the two Senators from the new State of 
Nevada came before this body in the 2d 
session of the 38th Congress on Wed- 
nesday, February 1, 1865. We read in 
the records of the Senate—Journal, page 
121—that: 

Mr. Foot submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes in which the Senator from 
the State of Nevada shall be inserted, in con- 
formity with the resolution of the 14th of 
May 1789, and as the Constitution requires.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered one, and the other 
shall be numbered three. Each of the Sena- 
tors from the State of Nevada shall draw 
out one paper, and the Senator who shall 
draw out the paper numbered one shall be 
inserted in the class of Senators whose term 
of service will expire the 3d day of March 
1869, and the Senator who shall draw out 
the paper numbered three shall be inserted 
in the class of Senators whose term of serv- 
ice will expire the 3d of March 1867. 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box two papers, one of which was numbered 
one and the other numbered three, Mr. 
Stewart drew the paper numbered one and 
is accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d day 
of March 1869; Mr. Nye drew the paper num- 
bered three and is accordingly in the class 
of Senators whose terms of service will ex- 
pire on the 3d day of March 1867. 


With the admission of Nevada to the 
Union in 1864 the classes of Senators 
were again even. Thirty-six States had 
been admitted to the Union. Seventy- 
two Senators had taken their places in 
this body. There were 24 Senators in 
each of the 3 classes. 

After the admission of Nevada the 
matter of the classification of the Sena- 
tors from a new State next came before 
this body with the admission of Ne- 
braska to the Union in 1867. Formed 
from a portion of the territory ceded to 
the United States by France by the 
Treaty of Paris, April 30, 1803, Nebraska 
was admitted to the Union on March 1, 
1867. While we do not have precise fig- 
ures on the population of Nebraska at 
the time of its admission, it has been es- 
timated that its population was about 
60,000. The area of Nebraska was 77,227 
square miles. The matter of the classi- 
fication of the two Senators from the 
new State of Nebraska came before this 
body in the 1st session of the 40th Con- 
gress, just 3 days after the admission of 
Nebraska to the Union. We read in the 
records of this body for Monday, March 
4, 1867—Journal, pages 5, 6—that on 
that day: 

Mr, Trumbull submitted the following res- 
olution, which was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes to which the Senators 
from the State of Nebraska shall be assigned, 
in conformity with the resolution of the 
14th of May 1789, and as the Constitution 
requires; and 

“That the Secretary put into the ballot box 
three papers of equal size, numbered one, 
two, three. Each of the Senators from the 
State of Nebraska shall draw out one paper. 
The paper numbered one, if drawn shall en- 
title the Senator to be placed in the class 
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of Senators whose terms of service will ex- 
pire the 3d day of March 1869. The paper 
numbered two, if drawn, shall entitle the 
Senator to be placed in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire the 3d 
day of March 1871, and the paper numbered 
three, if drawn, shall entitle the Senator to 
be placed in the class of Senators whose 
trems of service will expire the 3d day of 
March 1873.” 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box three papers, numbered 1, 2, and 3, re- 
spectively, Mr. Thayer drew the paper num- 
bered 2, and is accordingly in the class of 
Senators whose terms of service will expire 
on the 3d day of March 1871; Mr. Tipton 
drew the paper numbered 1, and is accord- 
ingly in the class of Senators whose terms of 
ee will expire on the 3d day of March 
1869. 


After the admission of Nebraska in 
1867 no new State was admitted to the 
Union for nearly a decade. 

The matter of the classification of two 
Senators from a new State next came 
before the Senate with the admission of 
Colorado in 1876. Formed from por- 
tions of the territory ceded to the United 
States by France by the Treaty of Paris 
of April 30, 1803, and of that ceded by 
Mexico by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, Colorado 
was admitted to the Union on August 
1, 1876. The matter of the classifica- 
tion of the Senators from Colorado came 
before this body in the 2d session of the 
44th Congress on Monday, December 4, 
1876. We read in the records of the 
Senate for that day—Journal, page 6— 
that: 


Mr. Hitchcock submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That the Senate now proceed 
to ascertain the classes to which the Sen- 
ators from the State of Colorado shall be 
assigned, in conformity with the resolution 
of the 14th of May 1789, as the Constitution 
requires.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered two, and the other 
shall be a blank. Each of the Senators from 
the State of Colorado shall draw out one 
paper; and the Senator who shall draw the 
paper numbered two shall be inserted in the 
class of Senators whose term of service will 
expire the 3d day of March 1879. That the 
Secretary then put into the ballot box two 
papers of equal size, one of which shall be 
numbered one and the other shall be num- 
bered three. The other Senator shall draw 
out one paper. If the paper drawn be num- 
bered one, the Senator shall be inserted in 
the class of Senators whose term of service 
will expire the 3d day of March 1877; and 
if the paper drawn be numbered three, the 
Senator shall be inserted in the class of Sen- 
ators whose term of service will expire the 
3d day of March 1881. 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box two papers, one of which was numbered 
two, and the other a blank, Mr. Jerome B. 
Chaffee drew the paper numbered two, and 
is accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d day of 
March 1879. 

Two papers, numbered one and three, 
were then put by the Secretary into the box, 
and Mr. Henry M. Teller drew the paper 
numbered one, and is accordingly in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire on the 3d day of March 1877. 


After the admission of Colorado, in 
1876, no new State was admitted to the 
Union until the end of the following 
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decade. In 1889, four States, all formed 
from a portion of the territory ceded 
to the United States by France by the 
Treaty of April 30, 1803, were admitted 
to the Union. They are North Dakota, 
Poue Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
on. 

The classification of the two Senators 
from North Dakota is of particular in- 
terest to us in our present discussion, 
inasmuch as North Dakota is the second 
case of a proposal to classify the two 
Senators from a new State in a manner 
other than that which had been followed 
without exception, In a moment, I shall 
discuss in more detail this proposal in 
regard to the two Senators from North 
Dakota. At this point it is enough to 
say that after the Senate considered the 
proposal, it rejected it; and the two Sen- 
ators from the new State of North Da- 
kota were classified in the manner which 
had been followed without exception 
until that time, and, indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has been followed without excep- 
tion in every case of the classification of 
the new Senators from a new State. 

Both South Dakota and North Dakota 
were admitted to the Union on November 
2, 1889. We do not have precise figures 
on the population of North Dakota and 
South Dakota, but it has been estimated 
that the combined population of the two 
States at the time of their admission to 
the Union was about 460,000. The area 
of North Dakota was 70,665 square miles, 
and the area of South Dakota was 77,047 
square miles. 

Montana was admitted to the Union 
on November 8, 1889. Its population at 
the time of its admission has been esti- 
mated at 112,000. Its area was 147,138 
square miles, 

Washington was admitted to the Union 
on November 11, 1889. Its population at 
the time of its admission has been esti- 
mated as 273,000, and its area was 68,192 
square miles. The northern boundary 
of the territory which became the State 
of Washington was settled by a treaty 
with Great Britain known as the Oregon 
Treaty of June 15, 1846. 

After the discussion on the Senate floor 
of the manner by which the two Senators 
from the new State of North Dakota 
would be classified, which discussion I 
shall take up in more detail in a moment, 
the Senate proceeded to the classification 
of the Senators from North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Washington. In the 
records for the 1st session of the 51st 
Congress, we read in the records of the 
Senate for Monday, December 2, 1889— 
Journal, page 4—and in the records for 
Wednesday, December 4, 1889—Journal, 
page 12—that: 

Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and ordered to be 
printed: 

“Resolved, That the Senate proceed to 
ascertain the classes to which the Senators 
from North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington shall be assigned, in conformity with 
the resolution of the 14th of May 1789, and as 
the Constitution requires. 

“Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box three papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered 1, one of which 
shall be numbered 2, and one of which shall 
be numbered 3. The Senator from each of 
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said States whose name comes first in alpha- 
betical order shall thereupon, in the presence 
of the Senate, draw one of said papers from 
the box in behalf of his State. The Senators 
from the States drawing the paper numbered 
1 shall thereupon first be assigned to their 

ve classes. The Senators from the 
States drawing paper numbered 2 shall next 
be assigned to their respective classes. The 
Senators from the State drawing paper num- 
bered 3 shall next be assigned to their respec- 
tive classes. 

“The Secretary shall, as soon as said draw- 
ing is completed, put into the ballot box two 
papers of equal size, one of which shall be 
numbered 1 and one of which shall be num- 
bered 3. Each of the Senators from the State 
whose Senators are first to be assigned to 
their respective classes shall thereupon draw 
out one paper, and the Senator who shall 
draw out the paper numbered 1 shall there- 
upon be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose term of service will expire March 3, 
1893, and the Senator who shall draw out the 
paper numbered 3 shall thereupon be in- 
serted in the class of Senators whose term 
of service will expire March 3, 1891. 

“The Secretary shall then place in the 
Pallot box three papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered 1, one of which 
shall be numbered 2, and one of which shall 
be numbered 3. Each of the Senators from 
the States whose Senators are next to be as- 
signed to their respective classes shall there- 
upon draw out one paper. If either Senator 
shall draw out paper numbered 1 he shall be 
assigned to the class whose term will expire 
March 3, 1893. If either Senator shall draw 
out paper numbered 2 he shall be assigned to 
the class whose term will expire March 3, 
1895. If either Senator shall draw out paper 
numbered 3 he shall be assigned to the class 
whose term will expire March 3, 1891. The 
Secretary shall then place in the ballot box 
two papers of equal size, one of which shall 
be blank, and the other shall bear the num- 
ber of the class to which no Senator was as- 
signed at the drawing of the State whose 
Senators were last assigned, number 1 rep- 
resenting the class whose term will expire 
March 3, 1893, number 2 representing the 
class whose term will expire March 3, 1895, 
and number 3 representing the class whose 
term will expire March 3, 1891. Each of the 
Senators from the State whose Senators are 
next to be assigned to their respective classes 
shall thereupon draw out one paper. The 
Senator who shall draw out the paper bear- 
ing a number shall be assigned to the class 
of Senators represented by the number he 
has drawn. The Secretary shall then place 
in the ballot box two papers of equal size, 
bearing, respectively, the numbers of the 
other two classes. The Senator who has 
drawn the blank shall thereupon draw out 
one of said papers, and he shall be assigned 
to the class representing the number he has 
drawn.” 

Mr. Cullom presented resolutions of the 
senate and house of representatives of the 
State of North Dakota, requesting that in the 
classification of the Senators from that State, 
Gilbert A. Pierce be assigned the long term; 
which were read. 

(No further action was taken on the above 
Tesolutions.) 

Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by him on the 
2d instant providing for the classification 
of the Senators from the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington, re- 
ported it without amendment, 

The Senate proceeded, by unanimous con- 
sent, to consider the resolution, and the 
resolution was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes to which the Senators 
from North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Washington shall be assigned, in conformity 
with the resolution of May 14, 1789, and 
as the Constitution requires. 
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Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 3 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
shall be numbered 1, 1 of which shall be 
numbered 2, and 1 of which shall be num- 
bered 3. The Senator from each of said 
States whose name comes first in alpha- 
betical order shall thereupon, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate, draw one of said papers 
from the box in behalf of his State, The 
Senators from the State drawing the paper 
numbered 1 shall thereupon be assigned to 
their respective classes. The Senators from 
the State drawing paper number 2 shall next 
be assigned to their respective classes. The 
Senators from the State drawing paper num- 
ber 3 shall next be assigned to their re- 
spective classes. 

The Secretary shall, as soon as said draw- 
ing is completed, put into the ballot box 2 
papers of equal size, 1 of which shall be 
numbered 1 and 1 of which shall be num- 
bered 3. Each of the Senators from the State 
whose Senators are first to be assigned to 
their respective classes shall thereupon draw 
out 1 paper; and the Senator who shall 
draw out the paper numbered 1 shall there- 
upon be inserted in the class of Senators 
whose term of service will expire March 3, 
1893; and the Senator who shall draw out 
the paper numbered 3 shall thereupon be 
inserted in the class of Senators whose term 
of service will expire March 3, 1891. 

The Secretary shall then place in the 
ballot box 3 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
shall be numbered 1, 1 of which shall be 
numbered 2, and 1 of which shall be num- 
bered 3. Each of the Senators from the 
State whose Senators are next to be assigned 
to their respective classes shall therefrom 
draw out one paper. If either Senator shall 
draw out paper numbered 1, he shall be 
assigned to the class whose term will expire 
March 3, 1893. If either Senator shall draw 
out paper numbered 2, he shall be assigned 
to the class whose term will expire March 3, 
1895. If either Senator shall draw out paper 
numbered 3, he shall be assigned to the class 
whose term will expire March 3, 1891. 

The Secretary shall then place in the bal- 
lot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of 
which shall be blank and the other shall 
bear the number of the class to which no 
Senator was assigned at the drawing of the 
State whose Senators were last assigned, 
No. 1 representing the class whose term 
will expire March 3, 1893; No, 2 represent- 
ing the class whose term will expire March 
3, 1893; No. 3 representing the class whose 
term will expire March 3, 1891. Each of 
the Senators from the State whose Senators 
are next to be assigned to their respective 
classes shall thereupon draw out one paper. 
The Senator who shall draw out the paper 
bearing a number shall be assigned to the 
class of Senators represented by the number 
he has drawn, 

The Secretary shall then place in the bal- 
lot box 2 papers of equal size, bearing 
respectively the numbers of the other 2 
classes. The Senator who has drawn the 
blank shall thereupon draw out one of said 
papers, and shall be assigned to the class 
representing the number he has drawn. 

Whereupon, in pursuance of the order, the 
Secretary having put into the ballot box 
three papers of equal size, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3, respectively, Mr. Allen, from the State 
of Washington, drew the paper numbered 1; 
Mr. Moody, from the State of South Dakota, 
drew the paper numbered 2, and Mr. Casey, 
from the State of North Dakota, drew the 
paper numbered 3, 

The Secretary having then put into the 
ballot box two papers, one of which was 
numbered 1, and the other numbered 3, Mr. 
Allen, from the State of Washington, drew 
the paper numbered 1, and is accordingly in 
the class of Senators whose terms of service 
will expire March 3, 1893. Mr. Squire, from 
the same State, drew the paper numbered 3, 
and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
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whose terms of service will expire March 3, 
1891. 

The Secretary having then put into the 
ballot box three papers of equal size, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3, respectively, Mr. Moody, 
from the State of South Dakota, drew the 
paper numbered 3, and is accordingly in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire March 3, 1891. Mr. Pettigrew, from 
the same State, drew the paper numbered 2, 
and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire March 3, 
1895. 

The Secretary having then put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 num- 
bered 1 and the other blank, Mr. Casey, 
from the State of North Dakota, drew the 
paper numbered 1, and is accordingly in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire March 3, 1893. 

The Secretary having then put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
was numbered 2 and the other numbered 3, 
Mr. Pierce, from the State of North Dakota, 
drew the paper numbered 3, and is accord- 
ingly in the class of Senators whose terms 
of service will expire March 3, 1891, 


In the spring of the following year on 
April 16, 1890, the Senate proceeded to 
the classification of the two Senators 
from the new State of Montana. In the 
records of the Senate for Wednesday, 
April 16, 1890—Journal, page 236—we 
read: 

Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes to which the Senators 
from the State of Montana shall be assigned, 
in conformity with the resolution of May 
14, 1789, and as the Constitution requires. 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot boxes 2 papers of equal size, 1 of 
which shall be numbered 1 and the other 
shall be numbered 2. Each of the Senators 
from the State of Montana shall draw out 
one paper; and the Senator who. shall draw 
out the paper numbered 1 shall be assigned 
to the class of Senators whose terms of 
service will expire the 3d day of March 
1893; and the Senator who shall draw out 
the paper numbered 2 shall be assigned to 
the class of Senators whose terms of serv- 
ice will expire the 3d day of March 1895. 


On the following day, Thursday, April 
17, 1890—Journal, page 237—we read: 

The Vice President laid before the Sen- 
ate the resolution yesterday submitted by 
Mr. Hoar, providing for the classification of 
the Senators from the State of Montana; 
and 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Whereupon, 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 


box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which was 
numbered 1 and the other numbered 2, Mr. 


"Sanders drew out the paper numbered 1, 


and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire the 3d day 
of March 1893. Mr. Power drew out the 
paper numbered 2, and is accordingly in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire the 3d day of March 1895. 


With the classification of the Senators 
from the four States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton, the classes of Senators were again 
even. Forty-two States had been ad- 
mitted to the Union. Eighty-four Sen- 
ators had taken their places in the Sen- 
ate. There were 28 Senators in each of 
the 3 classes. 

After the admission of the 4 States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington in 1889 and the 
discussion on the Senate floor in regard 
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to the procedure to be followed in the 
classification of the 2 Senators from the 
new State of North Dakota, there was 
not again any proposal on the Senate 
floor to deviate from the time-honored 
procedure of the Senate for the classi- 
fication of the Senators from a new 
State under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

While I do not wish to prolong this 
discussion unnecessarily or to burden 
the Recorp, I do wish to emphasize that 
the Senate’s procedure for the classifica- 
tion of new Senators has been followed 
in the case of the admission of each new 
State. 

The matter next came before the Sen- 
ate with the admission of Idaho and 
Wyoming in 1890. 

Both Idaho and Wyoming were 
formed from portions of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France 
under the treaty of April 30, 1803. 
Idaho was admitted to the Union on July 
3, 1890. Its population at the time of 
its admission was 84,385. Its area was 
83,557 square miles. 

Wyoming was admitted to the Union 
on July 10, 1890. Its population at the 
time of its admission was 60,750. Its 
area was 97,914 square miles. 

The matter of the classification of the 
two Senators from the new State of 
Wyoming came before this body in the 
2d session of the 51st Congress on De- 
cember 1, 1890. We read in the records 
of the Senate for that day—Journal, 
page 4—that: 

Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolu- 
tions, which were considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes to which the Senators 
from the State of Wyoming shall be as- 
signed, in conformity with the resolution 
of the 14th of May 1789, and as the Consti- 
tution requires. 

Resolved, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 3 papers of equal size, numbered 
respectively 1, 2, 3. Each of the Senators 
from the State of Wyoming shall draw out 
one paper. The paper numbered 1, if drawn, 
shall entitle the Senator to be placed in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service 
will expire the 3d day of March 1893. The 
paper numbered 2, if drawn, shall entitle 
the Senator to be placed in the class of Sen- 
ators whose terms of service will expire the 
3d day of March 1895. And the paper num- 
bered 3, if drawn, shall entitle the Senator 
to be placed in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire on the 3d day 
of March 1891. 

Whereupon, 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box 3 papers, numbered 1, 2, and 3, respec- 
tively, Mr. Carey drew the paper numbered 
2, and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire on the 3d 
day of March 1895; Mr. Warren drew the 
paper numbered 1, and is accordingly in 
the class of Senators whose terms of service 
will expire on the 3d day of March 1893. 


The matter of the classification of 
new Senators from a new State came 
before the Senate in the 2d session of 
the 51st Congress on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1891—Journal, page 59. We read 
in the records of the Senate for that day 
that: 

Mr. Hoar submitted the following reso- 
lution which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate now proceed to 
ascertain the classes to which the Senators 
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from the State of Idaho shall be assigned, 
in conformity with the resolution of the 
14th of May 1789, and as the Constitution 
requires. 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 2 papers of equal size, 1 of which 
shall be numbered 3 and the other shall be 
a blank. Each of the Senators from the 
State of Idaho shall draw out 1 paper, and 
the Senator who shall draw the paper num- 
bered 3 shall be assigned to the class of 
Senators whose term of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1891. That the Secre- 
tary then put into the ballot box 2 papers 
of equal size, 1 of which shall be numbered 
1 and the other shall be numbered 2. The 
other Senator shall draw out one paper. If 
the paper drawn be numbered 1, the Sen- 
ator shall be assigned to the class of Sen- 
ators whose term of service will expire the 
3d day of March 1893, and if the paper 
drawn be numbered 2, the Senator shall be 
assigned to the class of Senators whose term 
of service will expire the 3d day of March 
1895. 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box two papers, one of which was numbered 
3 and the other a blank, Mr. William J. 
McConnell drew the paper numbered 3, and 
is accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
term of service will expire the 3d day of 
March 1891. 

Two papers numbered 1 and 2 were then 
put by the Secretary into the box. Mr. 
George L. Shoup drew the paper numbered 
2, and is accordingly in the class of Sen- 
ators whose term of service will expire on 
the 3d day of March 1895, 


The matter of the classification of the 
Senators from a new State next came 
before the Senate with the admission of 
Utah in 1896. Formed from a portion 
of the territory ceded to the United 
States by Mexico by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, 
Utah was admitted to the Union on 
January 4, 1896. 

The population of Utah at the time 
has been estimated at 241,000. Its area 
was 84,916 square miles. The Senate 
took up the matter of the classification 
of the 2 Senators from the new State of 
Utah in the 1st session of the 54th Con- 
gress on Monday, January 27, 1896. We 
read in the records of the Senate from 
that day—Journal, page 97—that: 

Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, submitted the 
following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes to which the Senators 
from the State of Utah shall be assigned, in 
conformity with the resolution of May 14, 
1789, and as the Constitution requires. 

On motion by Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon. 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box two papers of equal size, one of 
which shall be numbered 1 and the other 
shall be numbered 3. Each of the Senators 
from the State of Utah shall draw out one 
paper, and the Senator who shall draw out 
the paper numbered 1 shall be assigned to 
the class of Senators whose term of service 
will expire the 3d day of March 1899, and 
the Senator who shall draw out the paper 
numbered 3 shall be assigned to the class 
of Senators whose terms of service will expire 
the 3d day of March 1897. 

The Secretary, in pursuance of the order, 
having put in the ballot box two papers of 
equal size, one of which was numbered 1 
and the other numbered 3, Mr. Cannon drew 
out the paper numbered 1, and is accord- 
ingly in the class of Senators whose terms 
of seryice will expire March 3, 1899. Mr. 
Brown drew out the paper numbered 3, and 
is accordingly in the class of Senators whose 
terms will expire March 3, 1897. 
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With the admission of Utah in 1896 
the classes of Senators were again even. 
Forty-five States had been admitted to 
the Union. Ninety Senators had taken 
their places in this body. There were 
30 Senators in each of the 3 classes. 

The matter of the classification of 
the 2 Senators from a new State next 
came before this body with the admis- 
Sion of Oklahoma in 1907. Formed by 
the Union of Oklahoma Territory and 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma was admit- 
ted to the Union on November 16, 1907. 
Its population at the time of its admis- 
sion to the Union has been estimated 
at 414,177. Its area was 69,919 square 
miles. The Senate took up the matter 
of the classification of the Senators from 
the new State of Oklahoma in the ist 
session of the 60th Congress. In the 
records of the Senate for Monday, De- 
cember 16, 1907—Journal, page 68—we 
read: 

Mr. Burrows submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to as- 
certain the classes to which the Senators 
from the State of Oklahoma shall be assigned 
in conformity with the resolution of the 
14th of May 1789, and as the Constitution 
requires. 

Resolved, That the Secretary put into the 
ballot box 3 papers of equal size, numbered, 
respectively, 1, 2, 3. Each of the Senators 
from the State of Oklahoma shall draw out 
one paper. The paper numbered 1, if drawn, 
shall entitle the Senator to be placed in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire the 3d day of March 1911. The paper 
numbered 2, if drawn, shall entitle the Sena- 
tor to be placed in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire the 3d 
day of March 1913. And the paper num- 
bered 3, if drawn, shall entitle the Senator 
to be placed in the class of Senators whose 
terms of service will expire the 3d day of 
March 1909, 

Whereupon, 

The Secretary having put into the ballot 
box 3 papers, numbered 1, 2, and 3, respec- 
tively, Mr. Owen drew the paper numbered 
2, and is accordingly in the class of Senators 
whose terms of service will expire on the 3d 
day of March 1913. Mr. Gore drew the 
paper numbered 3, and is accordingly in the 
class of Senators whose terms of service will 
expire on the 3d day of March 1909. 


After the admission of Oklahoma to 
the Senate in 1907 the matter of the 
classification of new Senators last came 
before this body with the admission of 
New Mexico and Arizona in 1912. 

New Mexico, formed from a portion of 
the territory ceded to the United States 
by Mexico by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, was admitted 
to the Union on January 6, 1912. The 
population of New Mexico when it was 
admitted as a State has been estimated 
as 338,470. Its area was 121,666 square 
miles. 

Arizona, formed from territory ceded 
to the United States by Mexico by the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of Febru- 
ary 2, 1848, was admitted to the Union 
on February 14, 1912. The population 
of Arizona when it was admitted to the 
Union has been estimated at 216,639. Its 
area was 113,909 square miles. 

I do not need to recite the procedure 
used by the Senate in the classification 
of the Senators from the new States of 
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Arizona and New Mexico, as that proce- 
dure is one well within the memory of 
persons now still vigorous and active. 

My distinguished predecessor as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senator Henry Fountain Ashhurst, now 
a resident of the city of Washington, 
served as Senator from Arizona from 
March 27, 1912, to January 2, 1941. 

My distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who 
has served as a Member of this body since 
March 4, 1927, was elected as a Member 
of the House of Representatives upon 
the admission of Arizona as a State and 
was reelected in each succeeding Con- 
gress until he became a Member of this 
body on March 4, 1927. 

Let me return for a moment to the 
question of the classification of the new 
Senators from those States where a pro- 
cedure was proposed other than that 
which had been followed without excep- 
tion. 

I have said that no State has authority 
to designate the particular class to which 
Senators first sent from that State shall 
be assigned in the Senate of the United 
States. 

This, I emphasize again, is a matter 
which is peculiarly within the province 
of the Senate of the United States itself 
and has been so recognized as peculiarly 
within the province of this Senate since 
the first session of the First Congress 
under the Constitution. 

This is a fact which has been almost 
uniformly recognized by the new States 
themselves, which from time to time 
have been admitted to the Union sub- 
sequent to the first organization of our 
Government. 

Twice, however, new States have indi- 
cated a preference in regard to the 
assignment of new Senators to classes 
and in each case the Senate has made 
it abundantly clear that this is a matter 
with which the State has no proper con- 
cern, 

I believe that we should look at the 
cases in regard to these two States care- 
fully because they provide exact prece- 
dents in regard to the question which is 
before us today. 

I remind Senators that the constitu- 
tion of the proposed State of Alaska, the 
blue-bound pamphlet which we have all 
seen, carrying the text “Agreed Upon by 
the Delegates of the People of Alaska— 
Published by the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention, University of Alaska, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1956,” carries as its article XV, 
section 8, the following language: 

The officers to be elected at the first gen- 
eral election shall include two Senators and 
one Representative to serve in the Congress 
of the United States, unless Senators and a 
Representative have been previously elected 
and seated. One Senator shall be elected for 
the long term and one Senator for the short 
term, each term to expire on the third day 
of January in an odd-numbered year to be 
eaen gic by authority of the United 


During the delivery of Mr. BUTLER’S 
speech, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland, without losing his right 
to the floor, may yield to me so that 
I may be permitted to address the Sen- 
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ate for 2 minutes, with the understand- 
ing that my remarks will be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DirKsen in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Maryland agree to yield with 
that understanding? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield with that 
understanding, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Alaska statehood meas- 
ure and hope that the bill will be passed 
by this body without amendment. 

Statehood for Alaska has been a live 
issue almost since the passage of the 
Organic Act in 1912. It has been under 
active consideration by both Houses of 
Congress for more than a decade. Few 
issues have been as long in public light 
and as closely examined by the Con- 
gress as statehood for Alaska. 

As a Senator from one of the larger 
eastern industrial States, I find a natu- 
ral reluctance among many in my State 
to pay a further price for the Connecti- 
cut Compromise in the Constitution by 
diluting even more the representative 
strength we possess in the Senate. But 
I am convinced that the case for Alas- 
kan statehood is too persuasive and its 
merits too clean cut to be held up by 
this objection. 

Examined in historical perspective, 
Alaska qualifies admirably for admis- 
sion to statehood. In its promise of eco- 
nomic and population growth, in the 
high quality of its present political 
leadership in both parties, in the re- 
peated popular support within the Ter- 
ritory for statehood, in its allegiance 
to all the political principles which gov- 
ern our Federal system, Alaska has 
given convincing demonstration of its 
capacity to fulfill the responsibilities of 
statehood. 

Statehood for Alaska can stand on its 
own merits. The committee report and 
the speeches delivered by the sponsors 
of the bill have clearly stated them. If, 
however, we need any spur to act on this 
bill now, we should only consider the 
economic development taking place in 
Siberia and the rapid resource develop- 
ment and political change in the Yukon 
Territory of Canada. Alaskan state- 
hood will have a most useful influence 
in international affairs. It will be a 
demonstration to all the world that the 
United States is able gradually, yet 
effectively, to liquidate its colonial rela- 
tionships. We will be able to show that 
there are democratic ways by which we 
can aline our Territories to both the 
economic realities and political aspira- 
tions of their people. To all Americans 
it will be a reaffirmation of the resilient 
strength of our Federal system. 

It would be tragic if either through 
inertia or by mere parliamentary strat- 
agem the statehood cause were lost this 
year. The moment for action has ar- 


rived. The right time is now. 

Mr, President, I wish to express my 
appreciation for the very generous 
courtesy of the Senator from Maryland. 
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During the delivery of Mr. BUTLER’S 
speech, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin without 
losing my right to the floor, and with 
the understanding that the remarks of 
the Senator will be printed in the 
Recorp following the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in rela- 
tion to the debate now going on, I made 
a suggestion the other day about which 
I have had very favorable comment. A 
number of Senators have spoken to me 
about the matter. I have received two or 
three letters, and one or two Senators 
spoke to me in the anteroom. 

It has been suggested that someone 
should arrange in very succinct form a 
statement of the advantages which 
would accrue to the United States and 
the disadvantages which would result 
for the United States, as well as the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to Alaska 
and the disadvantages which would re- 
sult for Alaska if the pending bill should 
be passed. I have heard many generali- 
ties on the floor, but I think it is all 
important for us not to make our deter- 
mination based upon someone saying, “I 
ra in favor of this,” or “I am against 

s.”” 

I believe the particular matter we have 
under consideration is of very serious 
consequence pro and con. As one who 
has not given study to the matter and 
who has simply had the reaction of 
what we might call the Republican and 
Democratic platforms—those, too, being 
generalities—I should like to get a state- 
ment of the absolute assets which would 
result for the United States or the lia- 
bilities which would be incurred by it, as 
well as the assets which would result for 
Alaska or the liabilities which would be 
incurred by it. If that information were 
available in a two-page document, every- 
one could put himself in such a position 
that he could arrive at a judicial con- 
clusion on the subject. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin, 


LOUDSPEAKING SYSTEM FOR 
SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day I took the floor and stated that in 
my opinion we should have facilities in 
this Chamber which would make it pos- 
sible that those who speak in a very 
subdued tone could be heard by their 
colleagues. Irefer to the use of a loud- 
speaking system. 

The other day I mentioned that a dis- 
tinguished representative of another na- 
tion who spoke here could not be heard. 
Senators who sat in the front seats, I 
noticed, could not hear. I was sitting 
at the clerk’s desk, and I noticed the 
Senators were trying to hear what the 
interpreter said. 
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I think when we have distinguished 
foreign visitors we at least owe to them 
the courtesy of providing means so that 
when they speak they can be heard. 
We owe the same courtesy to our fellow 
Americans who come to the galleries to 
listen. 

I have had very favorable comments 
from the newspapers in this regard. 
One newspaper, however, noted that I 
was quite an aged gentleman. I am 
sure it stretched my years by at least 10, 
and I did not think that was very cour- 
teous of the particular writer, but other- 
wise the article was very favorable and 
confirmed the conclusions which I had 
stated. 

I wish to again say that every day 
people from my State come to listen, 
from the Senate galleries. After they 
leave the galleries they say to me, “Sen- 
ator, we could hear you when you spoke, 
but we could not hear the other Sena- 
tors. We could not even hear the Vice 
President. We could not hear the 
majority leader.” 

I have repeated those comments be- 
cause I am earnest in my statement. I 
suspect the matter will not be taken 
care of this year, but I think the tax- 
payers who come all the way to Wash- 
ington to hear their Senators are en- 
titled to hear the discussion on the floor. 

In addition, when conference reports 
are submitted—and, parenthetically, I 
have just been in a conference—the 
people in the galleries should be able to 
hear the reports. They are interested 
in knowing what comes from confer- 
ences. Our visitors should be able to 
hear what the representatives of the 
conferees says. 

I shall keep up my discussion of this 
matter and perhaps make myself a 
nuisance or obnoxious on this subject 
until more of my Senatorial friends view 
it as I do. 

I repeat that today a number of Sen- 
ators came up to me and said, “Well, 
you have the courage to say that you 
could not hear the majority leader and 
you could not hear the Vice President. 
What you said is correct.” 

Mr. President, that is a correct state- 
ment. Senators have confirmed it and 
the people in the galleries have con- 
firmed it. I think it is our duty to do 
something about the matter. 

My suggestion is contained in my for- 
mer remarks, and in the letter which 
I received from one who has examined 
into the subject as to the cost. I feel 
this is a matter which requires the 
earnest consideration of us all. We are 
servants of the public, the public who 
come to listen. The public is entitled to 
hear our remarks. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland for giving me this op- 
portunity to say a few words. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am always happy to 
yield to my good friend from Wiscon- 
sin. I will say, before he leaves the 
floor, he always speaks very distinctly 
and very nicely. We never have any 
trouble hearing the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I do not think the Senator 
needs a loud-speaking device such as he 
has been promoting. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator is correct. 
I do not need one, and folks have so 
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stated to me. I have in mind only one 
thing: Some Senators cannot be heard 
when they speak. They speak for the 
benefit of their colleagues and we should 
be able to hear them. 

I have sat at my desk and listened to 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
and to Senators on this side of the aisle. 
When Senators speak in finely modu- 
lated voices we cannot hear them. 

I am not simply stating my conclu- 
sion. I repeat, this is the conclusion of 
many distinguished Senators. Three 
Senators have spoken to me about the 
matter. I did not ask for their con- 
firmation of it, Today they said, “You 
were right, Senator, in bringing this 
subject up, because, after all, we are 
only representatives of the people and 
the people are entitled to hear what goes 
on in the Senate Chamber.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, who is pleading 
for a public address system in the Sen- 
ate, brings back memories of the time I 
served in the House of Representatives 
some years ago, when there were no such 
facilities in that Chamber. 

On one particular occasion I was sit- 
ting pretty well back in the Chamber, 
alongside the present minority leader, 
Representative MARTIN, of Massachu- 
setts. One of the other distinguished 
Members was making a speech. No one 
could hear him very well. An individual 
Member sitting fairly well back would 
rise and say, “Mr. Speaker, I demand 
order. I cannot hear.” 

After he had done that a number of 
times, the distinguished Representative 
from Massachusetts leaned over in my 
direction and said, “That man does not 
know how lucky he is.” [Laughter.] 

The Senator’s efforts in behalf of a 
public address system in the Senate re- 
minded me of that incident, 

Mr. WILEY. I appreciate the obser- 
vation of the Senator. The fact that 
Senators frequently speak to vacant 
chairs indicates that in many instances 
the reason is that the voice of the speak- 
er cannot be heard. 

As has been indicated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, the House 
finally installed a public address system, 
and today the voices of Members can be 
heard by the occupants of the galleries, 
as well as by Members who are in the 
Chamber. I see no reason why we 
should not qualify for the same equip- 
ment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


During the delivery of Mr. BuTLer’s 
speech, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, provided he does 
not lose the floor, and provided the re- 
marks which I make will follow his 
statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I re- 
gard it as a thrilling experience to be a 
Member of the United States Congress 
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at the time, I hope, when Alaska will be 
admitted to the Union as the 49th State. 

The last State to be admitted to the 
Union was Arizona, which became a 
State on February 14, 1912, over 46 years 
ago. 

The admittance of a State to the 
Union is a matter that is not taken 
lightly and one that must have every 
consideration by the Congress. 

Bills have been pending authorizing 
statehood for Alaska since 1916, or more 
than 42 years. During those 42 years, 
great growth and development have oc- 
curred in Alaska. p 

Many arguments have been advanced 
against the admission of Alaska to the 
Union, including population, area, taxa- 
tion and noncontiguity. Every one of 
the arguments has, in my opinion, been 
thoroughly debated and, based on facts, 
has been demolished. 

In regard to population, the official 
Bureau of Census estimate for Alaska 
July 1, 1956, was 206,000. Our current 
estimate of population for Alaska is 
220,000. Of the 220,000, approximately 
50,000 are military. i 

It occurs to me that the argument 
against statehood because of the lack of 
population is without merit. 

The facts are that the population of 
Alaska is now greater than the popula- 
tion of at least 25 States at the time of 
their admission to the Union. For in- 
stance, my own State of Kansas, at the 
time it was admitted to the Union on 
January 29, 1861, had a population of 
102,338. Even the great State of Cali- 
fornia was admitted when it had a popu- 
lation of 92,000 and Illinois 34,000. 

The population of Alaska has tripled 
in the last 17 years, and, in my opinion, 
will increase much more rapidly after 
statehood. 

In 1957, the gross product from Alas- 
ka’s natural resources was approximately 
$161,846,000. This was an increase of 18 
percent over fiscal year 1956. Of this 
1957 income, approximately $92.9 million 
was derived from fisheries; $34.3 million 
from timber; $24.6 million from min- 
erals; and $1.5 million from the fur in- 
dustry, exclusive of the Pribilof fur seal 
production. The Pribilof production 
amounted to $5.2 million. 

Alaskans paid about $65 million in 
Federal taxes last year, of which $45 
million was paid by Alaskan residents. 
The balance was derived from nonresi- 
dents doing business in Alaska. 

Alaska’s general revenue per capita 
was higher than that of 39 of the exist- 
ing States in 1957. This per capita reve- 
nn compares with other States, as fol- 
ows: 


yA ee S E a $115, 90 
POAT AARO SE E 161. 60 
ATEGNSSS 2. on So ns aoa 106. 00 
MOAR 5, cape eta a E tees reece 124. 30 
KADIS. conn gaw eon eae ee 115, 30 
Mississippi- sos eee 110. 80 
WOtNOI Soca nesta one oe eee 140. 00 
WY aeni a ete ete signi scion 224. 00 
WRODTARRD P T ances ance 90. 80 
yey | ee At ee i T E 112.90 


Of the governments of the 48 States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, that of 
Alaska, was the only one which had no 
outstanding debt at the close of fiscal 
year 1957. 
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For many years one of the strongest 
arguments against the admission of 
Alaska as a State has been the fact that 
its territory was not contiguous to the 
United States. This may have been 
sound reasoning years ago, but with 
present-day transportation and commu- 
nications, it can now hardly be a valid 
argument. For instance, at the time 
Kansas was admitted to the Union in 
1861, the most rapid transportation from 
Kansas to California by the famed Pony 
Express was 9 days. The best mail serv- 
ice between those two points cost $5 
for one-half ounce. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The point as to Alaska 
not being contiguous is not so much a 
question of being able to reach the newly 
created State as it is a question of the 
particular area not being an integral 
part of the Union of States on the North 
American Continent. Canada inter- 
venes. 

The point has been made that the 
newly formed State of Alaska could be 
completely surrounded without in any 
way violating the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

Another objection has been made 
which, it seems to me, is valid. If we 
once break the line of having only 
States contiguous one to another, we 
shall be flooded with applications from 
many outlying portions of the world, 
and we shall cease to be the United 
States of America. We shall become the 
United States of the world. 

The Senator from Kansas knows as 
well as I do that once Alaska is admitted, 
without question we shall have to ad- 
mit Hawaii; and, after that, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and many other areas will submit 
applications. Some of them will be suc- 
cessful. As a result, we shall have a 
United States spread throughout the 
world, which will be very inconvenient 
from the standpoint of defense, and 
from the standpoint of the economy. It 
is the breaking of the line which en- 
courages other applications of like na- 
ture, and which destroys the unity of 
this great Union. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I wish to dis- 
cuss the point that other areas may 
desire admittance to the Union once we 
break the line. Iagree. But, as I stated 
at the beginning of my statement, ad- 
mittance to the Union is not a matter 
to be taken lightly. It must have serious 
consideration by the Congress. 

The first application for the admission 
of Alaska to the Union as a State was in 
1916, 42 years ago. That is proof to me 
that in the future Congress will deter- 
mine, after deliberate consideration, what 
other areas shall be admitted as States. 

The second argument, to the effect that 
Alaska is not a contiguous area, prompts 
me to remind the Senator that, when 
California was admitted to the Union, 
there was an intervening area of 1,500 
miles of waste territory. No States occu- 
pied the interior. There was contiguous 
territory, but there were no contiguous 
States. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The intervening terri- 
tory was territory belonging to the United 
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States and to the great honor of the 
State of Maryland through the efforts of 
the person who now occupies a place in 
the Hall of Fame to the left of the door 
as one walks out of this Chamber, the 
theory was established that such land 
would, in the future, become States of 
the Union. 

Therefore there is not involved the 
question of international land interven- 
ing, and international rights, as is the 
situation in connection with Alaska and 
Hawaii. In the case of Alaska, Canada 
intervenes, and in the case of Hawaii 
there are a number of islands, discon- 
nected and lying in international waters, 
with international waters separating one 
from the other. This is a very bad 
situation from two standpoints. First, 
if we go toward the west and take in as 
a State territory which lies far to the 
west of us, there is no reason why we 
should not go to the east, as well, and 
take in an area lying in that direction. 
Finally, there would be no reason why 
we should not take in other areas any- 
where else in the world. That is what 
would happen if once the line, so-called, 
is broken. There would be no reason 
why any other part of the world should 
not be admitted as a State of the United 
States. 

Mr. CARLSON. Of course there is a 
great body of water lying between the 
United States and Hawaii; but that is 
not true with reference to the United 
States and Alaska. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the case of Hawaii, 
there would not only be the question of 
a great body of international water lying 
between the continent and Hawaii, but 
also international waters separating the 
various islands from each other. The 
State of Hawaii itself would have no 
control whatever over the international 
waters within its own boundaries. 

Mr. CARLSON. Those are some prob- 
lems, of course, which would have to be 
considered if and when we got into a 
discussion of that subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. But if we admit one, 
there is no reason why we should not 
admit another, and eventually others. 
Indeed, the President of the United 
States was very much opposed within 
the last 2 years to the admission of 
Alaska, and favored the admission of 
Hawaii. It seems that he has now re- 
versed his position. It seems also that 
now everyone would like to have Alaska 
admitted as a State, but not Hawaii. I 
do not know what has caused the switch. 
However, it seems to me that once 
Alaska is admitted, it will be very difi- 
cult if not impossible to prevent other 
areas from being admitted to the Union 
also. It will become a permanent course 
of procedure. Congress should spend a 
great deal of time considering the mat- 
ter. Certainly more than 2 days of 
hearings should be devoted to it. Fur- 
thermore, I believe the people of the 
country should be alerted as to the facts 
in the case. They should know more 
about what is involved in admitting the 
proposed new State. 

Mr. CARLSON. Again I would say 
that there is involved a different situa- 
tion in respect to Alaska, which is the 
area we are dealing with at the present 
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time, from that which pertains to some 
of the other Territories which might be 
mentioned. 

As I said earlier, when the time comes, 
if it does come, when we will be consider- 
ing on the floor of the Senate the admis- 
sion of other areas, all questions con- 
nected with such proposed action will 
have to be subjected to review and con- 
sideration by the Senate and by the 
House; the areas will have to meet cer- 
tain tests prescribed by Congress; and all 
the problems connected with them will 
have to be solved before action will be 
taken. 

Again I go back to what I said in the 
beginning with respect to transportation 
and communication. The best stage- 
coach time from St. Joseph, Mo., to San 
Francisco was 25 days. 

It seems to me that this destroys com- 
pletely any argument in regard to the 
need for contiguity. 

Mr. President, as I stated at the begin- 
ning, it is a thrilling experience to be 
a Member of the United States Senate 
when we have an opportunity to vote 
for the admission of Alaska to the Union 
as a State and I expect to do so, 


DECORATIONS AWARDED BY FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS 


During the delivery of Mr. BuTLeEr’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
Evening Star of last night I noted two 
stories. 

The first one describes the presenta- 
tion of Peruvian decorations to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker, 
and to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff. These decorations were 
awarded by the Peruvian Government to 
these individuals “for distinguished 
service.” 

The same evening there is a story re- 
porting that the Thai Government pre- 
sented decorations to a number of mili- 
tary officials of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that these two arti- 
cles appear in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Evening Star of June 25, 1958] 
Peru Decorates UNITED STATES OFFICIALS 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker, 

and Gen, Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of 

Staff, were recipients of Peruvian decorations 

at a reception held at the Peruvian Embassy 

yesterday. 

General Cuadra bestowed the decorations 
after a short introductory speech by the Am- 
bassador in the drawing room of the Em- 
bassy. 

Secretary Brucker received the Grand Cross 
of Merit for distinguished service, and Gen- 
eral Taylor the Military Order of Ayacucho. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
25, 1958] 

About 450 Thai nationals living in Wash- 
ington will celebrate the 26th anniversary 
of the Thai Constitution at a party in the 
Embassy tonight. 

The anniversary date—and Thatland’s 
national holiday—is June 24, and yesterday 
Ambassador and Mme. Khoman gave a large 
reception for official and social Washington 
in the Shoreham’s Terrace Banquet Room, 
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Before the reception, Ambassador Kho- 
man officiated at a decorations ceremony in 
the Embassy. Maj. Gen. Robert Alwyn 
Schow, Assistant Chief of Staff for Army In- 
telligence, was decorated with the Knight of 
the Grand Cross of the Most Noble Order of 
the Crown of Thailand. Gen. Graves Blan- 
chard Erskine, USMC, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Special Operations, 
received the Knight of the Grand Cross of 
the Most Exalted Order of the White Ele- 
phant. The decorations were bestowed by 
the Supreme Commander of the Thai Royal 
Army, Field Marshal Srisdi Dhanarajata, now 
in Washington. 

Both generals received their decorations 
for strengthening relations between the 
United States and Thailand, the former for 
“assistance and guidance in the training of 
Officers in the Royal Thai Army” and the 
latter for his “constant interest in promoting 
the cordial understanding between the 
peoples of the two nations.” 

General Erskine attracted a good deal of 
attention from women at the party with his 
shiny new medal, a many-pointed star with 
an elephant in the center design. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
read from article I, section 9, paragraph 
8 of the Constitution. That paragraph 
reads as follows: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States: And no person holding 
any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or 
title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state.” 


I now read from the act of January 
31, 1881, which provides: 

Any present, decoration, or other thing, 
which shall be conferred or presented by 
any foreign government to any officer of the 
United States, civil, naval, or military, shall 
be tendered through the Department of 
State, and not to the individual in person, 
but such present, decoration, or other thing 
shall not be delivered by the Department 
of State unless so authorized by act of 
Congress. 


Mr. President, the incidents to which 
I refer are not isolated. Day after day 
we find that representatives of foreign 
governments are conferring decorations 
and medals upon officers of the United 
States Government. Many times I 
know these decorations are presented 
in such a way as to make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the recipient to 
reject them without insulting the donor. 
Furthermore, I am sure that the re- 
cipients of these medals and decora- 
tions do comply with the law and de- 
liver their decorations to the Department 
of State, where they are to be held 
until such time as Congress gives its 
consent for them to be received and 
worn. 

Even now we have pending before the 
Senate S. 3195, a bill which would au- 
thorize several hundred retired officers 
of the United States to receive and wear 
their medals. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
the Department of State to take some 
initiative with respect to this matter. 
It seems to me that representatives of 
foreign governments accredited to the 
United States should be acquainted with 
the provisions of our Constitution and 
our laws which prohibit the tendering 
of medals, decorations and gifts to em- 
ployees of the United States. 
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It seems to me that it is an essential 
of good diplomatic practice for diplo- 
matic representatives to conform to the 
laws and customs of the nations to 
which they are accredited. It is incum- 
bent upon the Department of State to 
request foreign governments to desist 
from this practice which so clearly is in 
violation of the provisions of our Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, that is a good provi- 
sion. In my judgment, it should not be 
changed. Rather, it should be adhered 
to. The Department of State, in my 
opinion, is failing in its diplomatic 
functions in not making clear to foreign 
officials on our soil that they should not 
be offering medals and decorations to 
Americans. 

This is the type of initiative which I 
believe the executive branch should 
take. If it is not willing to call the 
attention of foreign governments to 
these provisions of the Constitution be- 
cause for some reason our executive 
branch may believe that the acceptance 
of gifts, decorations, and medals is now 
proper, then I suggest they come to the 
Congress and ask that the Constitution 
be amended in this respect. 

We have had this matter before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on sev- 
eral occasions. It is a rather embar- 
rassing matter, because we find that a 
somewhat different policy appears to be 
sanctioned in the House. I do believe, 
however, that we have reached the point 
where the matter ought to be clarified 
once and for all. The real trouble is to 
be found in the Department of State. 
The real trouble is that the Secretary of 
State, in my judgment, has not carried 
out his clear duty under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Secre- 
tary of State has the duty to make clear 
to the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments in this country that they should 
not be constantly raising this embar- 
rassing situation, which they do every 
time they give a decoration or a medal 
to a member of our Government or a 
member of our military forces. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT 


During the delivery of Mr. BUTLER’S 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield on that con- 
dition. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased—in fact, I am very 
proud—to tell the Senate that the Sub- 
committee on Railroad Retirement of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which I have the honor to be 
the chairman, has today reported to the 
full committee, by a unanimous vote, my 
railroad retirement bill. The Morse bill 
as reported out by the subcommittee 
contains some amendments made in the 
committee, all of which I approve, and 
some of which I myself recommended to 
the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have released on the action taken 
by my subcommittee on S. 1313, which is 
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the Morse railroad retirement bill, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT REPORTS S. 1313 To SENATE LABOR 
COMMITTEE 
Senator Wayne Morss, Democrat, of Ore- 

gon, chairman of the Subcommittee on Rail- 

road Retirement, announced that the sub- 
committee voted unanimously to report 

S. 1313 favorably to the Senate Committee 

on Labor and Public Welfare with amend- 

ments. Other members of the subcommit- 
tee are JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, Republican, 
of Kentucky; JOHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts; GORDON ALLoTT, Republi- 
can, of Colorado, and STROM THURMOND, 

Democrat, of South Carolina. 

As reported with amendments the bill 
makes the following changes in the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act: 

A. RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

(1) Would boost benefits 10 percent 
across the board for the more than 675,000 
now receiving benefits. Present average 
amounts paid monthly: Age annuities, $117; 
disability annuities, $105; spouse annuities, 
$48; aged widows, $53; children annuities, 
$43 


(2) Early retirement for women and 
wives: Women workers and wives of annui- 
tants would have option to receive benefits 
at age 62 instead of 65; reduction of 1/180 
for each month below 65 as under social se- 
curity as amended in 1956. 

(3) Disability annuitant work clause: 
Present disqualification for disability an- 
nuitants is $100 or more a month in wages, 
salary, or self-employment income. Such 
earnings in 1 month cause loss of that 
month’s benefit. The proposal is to permit 
$1,200 annually of such income with dis- 
qualification of 1 month for each $100 earned 
in excess of $1,200 annually. 

(4) Financing: The bill would fully fi- 
mance the existing actuarial deficit in the 
railroad retirement fund and the addi- 
tional benefits provided by the bill. This 
would be accomplished by increasing the tax 
base from the first $350 of individual 
monthly pay to $400 and by increasing the 
rate of tax as follows: (i) Beginning with 
July 1959 the rate would be 15 percent (half 
paid by the employee and half paid by the 
employer), (ii) Beginning with July 1965 an 
additional tax equal to the excess of the 
then current social security tax over 6.51 
(the present rate, scheduled to be increased 
in 1965), (Hi) For the period until July 
1959 the tax rate would remain at 12.5 per- 
cent (equally shared by employee and em- 
ployer). 

B. RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


(1) The daily benefit rate minimum would 
be increased from $3.50 to $4.50 and the 
maximum from $8.50 ($42.50 a week) to 
$10.20 ($51 a week). 

Intermediate amounts based on the indi- 
vidual’s annual earnings in the base year 
would be increased accordingly. 

Under present law, the individual’s bene- 
fit must be at least 50 percent of his daily 
rate when employed up to the maximum of 
$8.50. Under the proposed bill the alter- 
nate rate 60 percent of his daily rate of pay 
up to the $10.20 maximum. 

(2) Provides extended unemployment in- 
surance benefits in addition to 26 weeks of 
eligibility for long-time railroad employees 
as follows: 

If employee had following years of railroad 
service: 10 to 15 years, would receive ex- 
tended benefits for 26 weeks additional. 

If employee had following years of raill- 
road service; 15 years or more, would receive 
extended benefits of 52 weeks additional. 
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(3) Financing: Payroll tax rate (payable 
by carriers only) would fluctuate as the in- 
surance fund balance changes as follows: 


Insurance fund (millions) 8, 1313 pro- | Present 
: posed rate!| rate? 
EROR shale io 
$450 or more.........----...-.------ 4 . 
$400 be r; : 
$00 ri 5 


1 Up to $400 of payroll per month, 
3 Up to $350 per month, 
The present rate is 2.5 percent as the fund 
balance as of September 30, 1957, was $294.9 
on. 


: 


As reported the bill differs from S. 1313 
as introduced in two major respects. The 
financing of the railroad retirement bene- 
fits and existing deficit was changed so as 
to defer the immediate tax increase for a 
year in order to minimize the tax burden 
upon employees and carriers during the cur- 
rent recession. This 1-year deferral is more 
than compensated by changing from 1970 to 
1965 the increases based upon social secu- 
rity tax rates. 

The second major change deals with unem- 
ployment insurance extended benefits which 
were scaled down considerably from the bill 
as introduced. However, the extended bene- 
fits would become effective as of January 
1958 and will give material assistance to 
career railroad workers who have exhausted 
their regular unemployment insurance 
benefits. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the re- 
port sets forth the main features of the 
bill as we have reported it. I have asked 
that it be placed in the Recorp because 
many of our colleagues have expressed to 
me an interest with respect to the con- 
tents of the bill. Also, the subcommit- 
tee has been receiving voluminous mail 
from railroad employees across America 
in respect to the bill. 

As I stated to the Senators on the sub- 
committee this morning, I deeply appre- 
ciate the wonderful cooperation which 
they extended to me in connection with 
our work on the bill. 

The other members of the subcommit- 
tee consist of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coop- 
ER], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT). 

I have worked on many committees in 
my 13 years in the Senate. On no occa- 
sion have I ever seen a committee more 
conscientious and hardworking as this 
one. Anyone who has worked in the field 
of railroad retirement knows that he has 
worked in a highly technical field. In 
fact, we inherited the work of this com- 
mittee from one of the greatest statisti- 
cians and economists in the Senate, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras], 
who formerly was the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and who has done so 
much in the field of retirement legisla- 
tion. It is a very difficult field. 

Although there have been criticisms of 
our subcommittee from time to time by 
some to the effect that we were too long 
delayed in our action on the bill, the fact 
is that we made our report in a remark- 
ably short time, considering the mathe- 
matical difficulties involved in analyzing 
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the issues and considering the actuarial 
problems which had to be studied and 
analyzed, and considering the very im- 
portant relationships between the rail- 
road retirement fund and the social- 
security fund in this country. 

Therefore, to my colleagues on the 
committee, I publicly express the same 
“Thank you” as I said to them when we 
closed our hearing on the bill this morn- 
ing. The bill represents reasonable 
compromises of sincere and honest views 
on this highly complicated subject mat- 
ter. Iam proud to present our subcom- 
mittee report to full committee and to 
the Senate. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
incorporated in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to the Vice President by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 25, 1958. 
Hon, Ricwarp M, NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Because of some 
questions which have been raised concerning 
Alaska’s population, income, per capita gen- 
eral revenue, and the costs of statehood, this 
letter is attached to a memorandum on these 
subjects. In my sincere opinion, these facts 
again demonstrate that Alaskans are ready 
for statehood. 

The bill passed by the House (H. R. 7999) 
is acceptable to this Department; it repre- 
sents a workable compromise on many con- 
flicting issues difficult of reconciliation. 

President Eisenhower has urged enactment 
of legislation to admit Alaska into the Union. 
In their 1956 platforms, both major political 
parties have pledged immediate statehood 
for Alaska. As Secretary of the Interior, I 
earnestly hope for favorable consideration 
by the Senate of the House-passed bill. And 
I also hope that you can affirmatively support 
Alaska’s plea for political equality. 

Sincerely, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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POPULATION 
The official Bureau of Census estimate for 
Alaska July 1, 1956, was 206,000. Our current 
estimate of population for Alaska is 220,000. 
Of the 220,000, approximately 50,000 are 


military. 
ALASKAN INCOME 


In 1957, the gross product from Alaska’s 
natural resources was approximately $161,- 
846,000. This was an increase of 18 percent 
over fiscal year 1956. Of this 1957 income, 
approximately $92.9 million was derived from 
fisheries; $34.3 million from timber; $24.6 
million from minerals; and $1.5 million from 
the fur industry, exclusive of the Pribilof fur 
seal production. The Pribilof production 
amounted to $5.2 million, 

FEDERAL TAXATION 

Alaskans paid about $65 million in Federal 
taxes last year, of which $45 million was 
paid by Alaskan residents. The balance was 
derived from nonresidents doing business in 
Alaska, 

GENERAL REVENUE PER CAPITA IN ALASKA 

Alaska general revenue was higher than 39 
of the existing States in 1957. This per 
capita revenue compares with other States as 
follows: 


=-=- $115.90 


ALASKA HAS NO OUTSTANDING DEBT 


Alaska had the only government in the 
48 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, 
which had no outstanding debt at the close 
of fiscal year 1957. 


COSTS OF STATEHOOD 

Alaska already supports many of the func- 
tions needed for a State government. The 
Federal Government, under the organic act, 
retained jurisdiction over the administra- 
tion of justice, the Governor's office, and par- 
tially supported the legislature and other 
miscellaneous functions of government. 
Alaska now has 58 different departments, 
boards, commissions, and other governmental 
agencies supported by Territorial appropria- 
tions. In the main, the cost of statehood 
therefore will be the cost to Alaska of as- 
suming the governmental functions now per- 
formed by the Federal Government. 

This cost will. be about $6,350,000. The 
breakdown is: $280,000 for executive and 
legislative expenses; $1,800,000 for increased 
costs for the administration of justice; $2,- 
750,000 for commercial and sports fisheries 
and wildlife; and $1,500,000 for increased 
highway costs. Offset against this increased 
cost is approximately $5 million in new reve- 
nues available to Alaska. The net cost of 
statehood should be about $1,350,000. 

Alaska’s growing oil and gas lease income 
should offset this cost. In addition, this 
analysis assumes that the State will immedi- 
ately take jurisdiction over fish and wild- 
life. Under the present bill, it would not do 
so and, therefore, the $2,750,000 assumed ad- 
ditional cost would not be required. 


OO oo 
SUMMARY OF STATEHOOD COSTS—EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 


Reduction in Federal costs 

The present amount of $120,000 is annu- 
ally appropriated for the salaries and office 
expenses of the Governor, Secretary of Alaska, 
and staff, as well as for the maintenance of 
the Governor’s house. This amount, a Fed- 
eral appropriation, will reduce the Federal 
expenditure by $120,000 per year. 

Federal appropriation of $48,000 is made 
biennially for pay of legislators. Amounts to 


Additional expenditures for State 
No basis for estimating any substantial 
difference in expenditure. However, will 
amount to an added expense to the State 
per year, $180,000. 


State will have to assume pay for legisla- 
tors. Cost will undoubtedly increase due to 
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SUMMARY OF STATEHOOD COSTS—EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 


Reduction in Federal costs 
reduction of Federal expenditures of $24,000 
per year. 

Total Federal expenditure 
amounts to $144,000 per year. 


reduction 


Additional expenditures for State 


State constitution providing for a larger 
membership. Also, rates of compensation 
undoubtedly would increase. However, Ter- 
ritory now carries all costs for employees, 
printing, incidental expenses and compensa- 
tion for extraordinary sessions. Estimated, 
$100,000; total, $280,000. 


Administration of Justice 


Judiciary: Estimated present cost is $385,- 
000 per annum for 4 Federal judges and 
staffs. At least 1 Federal judge would re- 
main, but estimated reduction in Federal 
expenditures would be $235,000 per year. 

United States attorneys and United States 
marshals: Four United States attorneys and 
four United States marshals undoubtedly 
would be reduced from present allocation of 
$650,000 per year. Continuing expenses 
necessary to cover regular Federal jurisdic- 
tion but reduction in expenditures estimated 
to be $450,000 per annum. 

Penal institutions: Operations of United 
States Bureau of Prisons in all of Alaska for 
both Federal and normal “State” functions 
at present. Estimated present cost is $600,- 
000 per year. Transfer of State’s portion 
should result in a reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures of $400,000 per year. 

Total Federal reductions per year amounts 
to $1,085,000. 


Judiciary: Estimated cost of salaries of 
judges and basic court expenses, based on 
system outlined in State constitution, 
$650,000. 


Prosecutors and law-enforcement officers 
in State system: Territory has borne increas- 
ing proportion of basic law enforcement costs 
recently and now has a well-established 
“State” police organization. However, esti- 


. mated cost for prosecutors, offices, and staffs, 


ete., per annum expected to be $450,000. 
Penal institutions: Estimated cost of nec- 


essary penal system plus debt service on the 
new courthouse and jails. Yearly, $700,000. 


Total estimated annual increase, $1,800,000. 


Miscellaneous 


Commercial fisheries: From a total esti- 
mate of $3,050,000 per year, approximately 
$1,850,000 would be needed by the State to 
cover the expense of management and in- 
vestigation. Balance, or $1,200,000 would 
remain as part of a continuing Federal pro- 
gram activity as elsewhere in the Nation. 
Annual reduction in Federal expenditures 
would be $1,850,000. 

Wildlife and sport fisheries: From a total 
estimate of Federal appropriations in the 
amount of $1 million per annum, $500,000 
would be needed by the State to cover the 
expense of administering the Alaska game 
law. Balance, or $500,000 per year, would 
remain as a part of the continuing Federal 
programs—such as wildlife refuge predator 
control, cooperative research, etc. Annual 
reduction in Federal expenditures would be 
$500,000. 

Total Federal reductions per year for all 
fish and wildlife amounts to $2,350,000. 

Highway department: Highway function is 
now performed by Bureau of Public Roads, 
United States Department of Commerce, with 
allocation of Federal grant funds matched by 
10 percent Territorial funds. Assumption is, 
no change in Federal road aid program as 
applied to Alaska. 

Total reduction in Federal expenditures 
will be $3,579,000 yearly. 


Commercial fisheries: This estimated 
amount, for management and investigation 
of commercial fisheries annually, would be in 
addition to what the Territory is now spend- 
ing. Estimated yearly, $2,000,000. 


Wildlife and sport fisheries: Basic expendi- 
ture for protection and management of wild- 
life resources, Estimated per year, $750,000. 


Total estimated annual increase for all fish 
and wildlife, $2,750,000. 

Highway department: Territory would take 
over operating function. Additional costs 
estimated for administration by State high- 
way department and for construction and 
maintenance of local roads not included in 
program. Estimated additional costs per 
annum, $1,500,000. 

Total increase in cost of State government, 
estimated, yearly, $6,350,000. 


New Revenues Available to Alaska 
Oil and gas leases (90 percent to 


(lo SR i E oe $3, 000, 000 
Pribilof’s income (70 percent to 
SHO SCALE) «na cea E ESEN 1, 000, 000 


Miscellaneous (fines, fees, for- 
feitures, and 5 percent of pro- 
ceeds from sales of public 
OT Sb SU See Rp re emai 

Sports fishing licenses___..~.--- 

Forest receipts (from new Sit- 
ka operation) ---.-----------. 


500, 000 
250, 000 


250, 000 


Total mew revenue avail- 
5, 000, 000 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 

ter consultation with the distinguished 

minority leader, and with his full con- 

currence and approval, I send to the 


desk a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Monday June 
30, 1958, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7999) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union, debate on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
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that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
mea to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
was an attempt to bring about an accom- 
modation for a great majority of the 
Members of the Senate. We have had 3 
days of debate on the pending measure. 
We know that a great many Senators 
have engagements in their home States 
on Saturday. Iam extremely—— 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall yield after 
I have finished my statement. I am ex- 
tremely distressed by the objection to 
the unanimous-consent agreement. In 
all fairness, I must inform the Senate 
that we will remain in session tonight 
until at least midnight, and perhaps all 
night, and that we will convene early to- 
morrow morning and stay in session un- 
til late tomorrow night. It is my hope 
that absent Members will not be incon- 
venienced too much. It is my further 
hope that we will give the proposal be- 
fore us the consideration which is due 
it. I hope further that there will be 
some mitigation of the delaying tactics in 
the consideration of the pending meas- 
ure. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? = 

Mr. MANSFIELD. IT yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Montana for what he has just 
said. I trust that reasonable men will 
get together so that we may have an 
early vote on the pending bill. I should 
like to inquire of the acting majority 
leader whether we will be in session on 
Saturday in the event we cannot reach 
an agreement on Friday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will be. The 
purpose of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was to reach an agreement by 
means of which we could begin voting on 
amendments on Monday, and that after 
they were out of the way, we could come 
to a final vote during the next week. Be- 
cause of the objection to it, that is out of 
the way at the present time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to act on the Alaska statehood bill. 
I had a speaking engagement of long 
standing in my State for this evening. I 
have had to cancel it and send my re- 
grets my telegraph. I also have a speak- 
ing engagement for Saturday evening in 
Minnesota. Apparently I shall also 
have to cancel that appearance and send 
my regrets. 
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My greatest regret is that an attempt 
is being made to prevent legislative ac- 
tion on the Alaska statehood bill. I hope 
that we shall be able to vote finally-—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THYE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I hope that we shall be 
able to bring the discussion of the bill 
to a conclusion, so that we may be privi- 
leged to vote on the important question 
of Alaska statehood before the close of 
this week. 

I commend the acting majority leader 
for endeavoring to obtain a unanimous- 
consent agreement to limit debate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may answer 
the Senator first, I appreciate the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from 
Minnesota. I call to his attention the 
statement by the majority leader last 
week that there was a strong possibility 
of a Saturday session this week. I in- 
tend to carry out the majority leader's 
instructions to the best of my ability. 
Those instructions were given publicly 
to the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Minnesota said there had been delay on 
the bill. The acting majority leader said 
that there had been 3 days of discussion. 
A good part of that time was taken by 
the proponents of the bill. Yesterday, 
although I had the floor all afternoon, I 
spoke for only an hour and 50 minutes, 
by actual count, because of interrup- 
tions which did not concern the bill. 

I should like to know how it has come 
to pass that in the Senate debate on both 
sides of a question so important as this 
can be shut off by a request that the 
Senate vote after 3 days, when a good 
part of the time has been used on one 
side, and much of the time has been de- 
voted to matters having no concern with 
the bill under consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not like to 
dispute the Senator from Mississippi, 
but it was not proposed that a vote be 
taken after 3 days of discussion. As a 
matter of fact, the proposal was to try 
to reach a vote on the amendments 
after 5 days, because the unanimous- 
consent agreement specifically stated 
Monday, June 30. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Montana said 3 days. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There have been 
3. days of debate so far. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to voting on some points of order 
tomorrow, and I hope we shall do so. 
But I should like to ask a question. The 
Senator from South Carolina made an 
objection. Have other objections been 
filed with the majority leader? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None were heard; 
but I received word indirectly that other 
Senators would object. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. Let the REC- 
orp show that. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina willing to 
tell the Senate if he has any feeling that 
he might withdraw his objection subse- 
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quently, so that we could proceed to a 
vote, and Senators would be placed on 
notice as to when the voting might be- 
gin? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
objected to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, and that is all I have to say. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the able acting ma- 
jority leader will allow me to do so, I 
may say that there have been a few 
more days of debate on the question of 
statehood for Alaska than three. My pe- 
riod of service in the Senate has been al- 
most 6 years. To my knowledge there 
have been debates on statehood for 
Alaska for the last 6 years. The question 
of Alaska statehood has been pending in 
Congress, both in the Senate and the 
House, in bills introduced a year ago last 
January. It is my considered judgment 
that the overwhelming majority of Dem- 
ocratic Senators and Republican Sena- 
tors favor the bill. It seems to me that 
we are not being given an opportunity to 
proceed in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. If that be the case, 
and we are not to be permitted to vote 
“yea” or “nay” on the question, then I 
think such action represents another 
indictment of the manner in which the 
rules of the Senate are now utilized. 

Now I am glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from California realize that the Senate 
debated the St. Lawrence Seaway bill 
for 3 weeks? 

I stated that I hoped we would begin 
to vote on points of order tomorrow. I 
assure the Senator that if I can get the 
floor tomorrow, I shall bring up those 
points of order. 

But, after we have debated a bill of 
this magnitude for only 3 or 4 days, 
when the proponents have taken most 
of the time, and when other matters, 
not connected with the bill, have inter- 
vened and have taken hours, I think it 
comes with ill grace for any Senator to 
accuse any one of attempting to delay. 
What has happened has been a shutting 
off of discussion by both sides on the 
bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. With all due respect 
to the Senator from Mississippi, I deny 
that the proponents of the bill have 
taken most of the time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Recorp will 
speak for itself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator from California. I do not be- 
lieve that the proponents, either in the 
number of words spoken or the amount 
of material placed in the Recorp, have 
taken most of the time. But I hope that 
from now on the proponents of the 
measure will say as little as possible 
about it, and that the opponents will 
have as much time as they desire. 

Furthermore, I hope that the Senator 
from Mississippi will bring up his points 
of order tonight or tomorrow, so that 
we may have a chance, at long last, to 
vote on the constitutional questions 
which he has raised, 

Mr. EASTLAND. I expect to bring up 
1 or 2 points of order; and there is no 
attempt to delay the debate. As I 
understand, it is now sought to impose 
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gag rule in the Senate. I certainly think 
both sides of the question should be pre- 
sented to the Senate and to the Ameri- 
can people. A large number of Sena- 
tors who oppose the bill have not had an 
opportunity to speak. Yet we are ac- 
cused of delaying because we do not 
rush into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to limit debate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I support, and I 
have fully supported, the request for the 
unanimous-consent agreement made by 
the distinguished acting majority leader. 
I feel certain that neither the acting 
majority leader, the minority leader, nor 
any other Senator on either side of the 
aisle wishes to curtail the debate. 
Neither would it be within the province 
of the Senate to prevent a full discus- 
sion of the bill. 

But I think both the acting majority 
leader and the minority leader were 
hopeful that, by proposing a unanimous- 
consent agreement to become effective 
Monday, which would give us the re- 
mainder of tonight, continuing to a late 
hour, and all day tomorrow and Satur- 
day to speak on the bill, there would be 
ample opportunity for a full exploration 
and discussion of this important matter. 

I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and other Senators that the 
question of the admission of a State to 
the Union is important. Some of us 
happen to feel deeply that there is ample 
justification for the admission of Alaska 
to statehood. Others, and just as 
strongly, feel that there are arguments 
to be made in opposition. 

But I was hopeful that perhaps the 
Senator from South Carolina, if he felt 
that a limitation of debate beginning 
Monday would not permit sufficient 
time, might offer a counterproposal as 
to the time when we might begin to vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield. Ido 
not think there is any attempt or desire 
on the part of anyone to foreclose the 
debate on this issue. That has not been 
the custom of the Senate, but we were 
hopeful of agreeing upon a time when 
the Senate could exercise its will. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The entering of a 
unanimous-consent agreement at this 
time would, of course, foreclose discus- 
sion of the question. 

I know of no filibuster. I assure the 
Senator on my word as a Senator that 
Iam not engaged in a filibuster. I know 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND] is not engaged in a 
filibuster. Certainly each side of the 
question is entitled to the opportunity 
to present its views. I do not know how 
I could be any fairer than to say that 
if I can obtain the floor tomorrow, I 
shall call up 1 or 2 of my points of 
order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think that 
even the acting majority leader or the 
minority leader has charged that a fili- 
buster is in progress at this point. But 
certainly it has not been unusual, in 
the procedure of the Senate, for both 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jounson] and 
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myself, in the consideration of measures 
from time to time, to propose unani- 
mous-consent agreements to the Senate. 

Setting Monday as the time for the 
beginning of the limitation of debate cid 
not seem to be an unreasonable fore- 
closure of the discussion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Mississippi will indulge 
me, I wish to go on record as being in 
full accord with what the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. KNowLanpd] has 
said. 

There has been no attempt to impose 
a gag. After all, under the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement there 
would be 2 more days of debate before 
the agreement would go into effect. 

I believe there has been ample op- 
portunity for both sides to state their 
views; and I do not think any gag has 
even been suggested today, except by 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But we have been 
accused of engaging in a filibuster. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The word I used is 
“delay”; that is what I repeat. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But we are not con- 
ducting a filibuster. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Mississippi can term it as he wishes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We insist that each 
Senator shall have a right to express his 
views on this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly no one 
can find fault with that assertion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And I am willing to 
call up 1 or 2 of my points of order to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate that; 
and I hope we can reach, not only 1 or 2, 
but also 3, 4, or 5 of the Senator’s con- 
stitutional questions, 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Montana exaggerates; there are not five. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I understand that 
the Senator from Mississippi has three 
constitutional points of order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And also a motion 
to recommit, and perhaps a motion to 
refer the measure to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I do not know about 
a motion to recommit; that is new. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, there are 
three points of order, and a motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is the chairman. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And I hope the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana will 
join me in that request, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I will not. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to say that 
this is one of the most important pieces 
of proposed legislation that has come 
before the Senate thus far this year, or 
that will come before the Senate between 
now and the end of the session. The 
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matter is of great importance to the 
American people. On the St. Lawrence 
Seaway bill, the Senate spent approxi- 
mately 3 weeks, and the action taken 
in connection with that bill could be re- 
voked. But if the pending bill is passed 
and if Alaska is admitted into the Union 
as a State, that action will be irrevoca- 
ble; once taken, it cannot be revoked. 

So far as constitutional questions con- 
cerning the bill are concerned, let me say 
that I believe that if the constitutional 
lawyers of the Senate will study, they 
will realize that it is unconstitutional, 
that it is not in accord with the Con- 
stitution. 

Ishall not be surprised if various Sena- 
tors will desire to address themselves to 
the bill before the debate is over. The 
debate may take 2 more days; it may take 
2 more weeks. But certainly I would 
not think of agreeing to a limitation of 
debate on a bill of such great importance 
in the way proposed. 

I believed the American people should 
know what is going on. The only way 
they can become acquainted with what is 
taking place in the Senate is through de- 
bate in the Senate. If we wished to put 
the Senate in the position of the House of 
Representatives, and if we wished to 
make arrangements of such a sort that 
the Senate would not be the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, that would 
be one thing. But I am not in accord 
with such an arrangement. 

It is my opinion that we should have 
full and free debate, and that there 
should be long debate on the question of 
admitting a new State to the Union, 
especially when the matter involves great 
constitutional questions, as does the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his kindness in yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina is to be 
commended for his frankness. 

Let me say that I believe the Senate 
is the greatest deliberative body in the 
world; but I hope it will not become the 
longest deliberative body in the world. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the acting majority leader yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. THurmonp] whether the 
unanimous-consent agreement could be 
modified in a way which would meet any 
objection he might have. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
acting majority leader said that other 
objections had been filed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I heard indirectly 
about one. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; it was officially 
filed. So why press the matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not know it was 
filed. If I had known that was the case, 
obviously I would not have addressed the 
question to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina—knowing that there would be 
another objection. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Another objection 
was Officially filed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now I should like to 
ask the acting majority leader whether 
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it is official, perhaps, that the Senate will 
remain in session around the clock, 
rougnoun the night and into the morn- 
ing 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, the prospects 
of that are fair. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the acting 
majority leader could be a little more 
definite. Perhaps Senators would like 
to send for their pajamas and their elec- 
tric shaving kits, and for whatever else 
will be necessary in order to be present- 
able in the morning, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So would I; and I 
could also use a clean shirt, as well as a 
shave. 

But until we are able to determine 
what is agreed upon, I think we should 
proceed hard and long, despite the fact 
that it will inconvenience a great many 
Senators. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, per- 
haps I should phrase the question in an- 
other way. More politely uttered, is it a 
fair presumption that one might very 
well send for clean linen and for what- 
ever else is necessary, on the theory that 
the Senate will remain in session until 
the wee hours of the morning, and per- 
haps longer than that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Clean linen and a 
toothbrush. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I oppose 
this bill to admit Alaska into the Union as 
a State, for the simple and obvious rea- 
sons that— 

First. Alaska does not yet have the 

population or other elements of the sound 
economy necessary for responsible state- 
hood. 
Second. Without these elements of re- 
sponsibility, there can be no justification 
for granting Alaska the political power it, 
as a sovereign State, might exert over the 
rest of the Nation. 

Third. To admit as a State an area so 
far removed from our compact Nation as 
Alaska would establish a precedent which 
would be certain to be both embarrassing 
and regrettable. 

Alaska was acquired from Russia in 
1867. The subject of its government has 
been continually before Congress since 
1884 when a district government was 
formed. That government was expanded 
in 1900, and again in 1906. The Ter- 
ritory of Alaska was incorporated in 1912. 
Bills for Alaska statehood have been in- 
troduced regularly since 1916. 

I regard this proposed legislation with 
deep concern. I have tried to reach an 
intelligent, logical, and fair conclusion; 
but I have been amazed at the inade- 
quacy of the facts and information on 
the subject. I have read the debates 
and the reports. I have requested in- 
formation from the Library of Congress 
and from numerous Federal agencies 
with jurisdiction extending into the 
area. $ 

Among the Federal agencies, I have 
consulted the Budget, the Departments 
of Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, Labor, Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

I have sought information on Federal 
expenditures, tax collections, programs, 
and personnel in Alaska, Territorial gov- 
ernment expenditures, and receipts, and 
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materials on the Alaskan economy, in- 
cluding population, income, employ- 
ment, unemployment, wage scales, cost 
of living, agriculture, major industries, 
trade, transportation, roads, and so 
forth. 

With enough exceptions to prove the 
rule, it was generally conceded in all of 
the agencies contacted that current in- 
formation on Alaska is fragmentary 
and inadequate. I found the most con- 
cise correlation of available information 
in a publication by the Department of 
Defense. 

My conclusions are based on the best 
data available, with some necessary in- 
terpretations and projections. But in 
view of the confusion and conflict in 
the use of available material. I hesitate 
to vouch for the absolute accuracy of all 
of the facts and figures I am forced to 
use. By the same token, I reserve the 
right to challenge any alleged facts and 
figures used in this debate. 


POPULATION 


For instance, statements in the House 
and Senate debates on the pending pro- 
posal fix population of Alaska all the 
way from 108,000 to 212,000. The last 
official United States census in 1950, 
showed the population to be 128,643. 
But the latest census estimate, as of 
1956, gives a figure of 206,000. 

But none of these figures in total is 
acceptable for purposes of statehood 
consideration. 

Inquiry reveals that all of these popu- 
lation figures include some 45,000 uni- 
formed military personnel quartered on 
United States military bases in Alaska, 
with approximately 31,000 dependents. 
These people cannot be regarded as 
citizens of Alaska, 

There are 9,700 Federal civilian em- 

ployees in Alaska, with an estimated 6,- 
700 dependents, who retain their citizen- 
ship in the 48 States, with no intention 
to change. 
. The population of Alaska is predomi- 
nately Caucasian, but in addition there 
are some 36,000 Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts. 

On the basis of these figures, it is like- 
ly that the permanent qualified popu- 
lation of Alaska at this time would not 
exceed 113,000. 

I suspect other population figures will 
show up in this debate, but whatever 
the accurate total population figures 
may be, perhaps the most significant 
figure available is the official count of 
qualified Alaskan citizens voting in the 
delegate election in 1956. ‘The total was 
28,266. 

It is easy to be misled by statements 
of population increases expressed in 
terms of percentage. For example, an 
increase of from 1 to 2 is an increase of 
100 percent. I am not impressed by the 
statements in these debates showing 
Alaskan population has increased any- 
where from 50 percent to more than 100 
percent since the 1940 census. 

In the consideration of increase fig- 
ures the fact should be recognized that 
military personnel are included. In 1940 
there were 1,300 uniformed military per- 
sonnel in Alaska and in 1956 the number 
was 45,000. The percentage of increase 
in civilian employment by the Federal 
Government probably has been as great. 
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With this in mind, an analysis of the 
increase in the number of persons who 
may qualify for Alaskan citizenship in- 
dicates that population growth in the 
16 years between 1940 and 1956 totals 
about 44,000, or about 2,756 per year. 

At this rate, it would take Alaska 52 
years to reach the 256,000 population of 
Nevada, which ranks number 49 among 
the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

These are some of the facts on which 
I base the conclusion that Alaska does 
not have the population—as one element 
of sound economy—to justify responsi- 
ble statehood. 

In this connection I cannot leave un- 
challenged the contention appearing 
throughout the debate that Alaskan 
population at this time is greater than 
was the population of numerous States 
at the time of their admission to the 
Union. 

Strictly speaking, this may be true in 
some of the instances cited. But such a 
bare statement may be misleading. To 
be meaningful, in each instance the 
comparison must be made in terms of 
ratio to total population of the United 
States at the time of entry. The cur- 
rently estimated population of Alaska is 
one-fifteenth of 1 percent of the total 
population of the United States. On 
this basis the population of every State 
admitted to the Union since the pur- 
chase of Alaska has been in a higher 
ratio to the continental total, 

A Library of Congress summary of 
arguments pro and con on Alaskan 
statehood, as of February 1954, in part 
states: 

In later years a Territorial population 
equal to the current unit of representation 
in the House of Representatives was con- 
sidered satisfactory as a population pre- 
requisite for statehood. This rule is still 


considered by many to be a reasonable 
standard. 


The present unit of representation in 
the House of Representatives is 345,000 
people. Alaska’s population, by any fig- 
ure one may care to take, is far short or 
statehood requirements by this standard, 
and it is not likely to be met in the near 
future. 

It seems to me that Alaska does not 
meet the first requirement for state- 
hood—sufficient population. 

OTHER ELEMENTS OF SOUND ECONOMY 

Population is certainly the first con- 
sideration in a sound economy. But it 
cannot be considered alone and apart 
from the other requirements for sov- 
ereignty. There are other vital elements 
required, not only in support of the 
population, but also in the fulfillment 
of statehood responsibilities and rela- 
tionships to the remainder of the Union. 

One-third of the vast Alaskan Terri- 
tory lies above the Arctic Circle. 

Less than one percent of Alaska has 
been surveyed. More than 98 percent of 
the Territory is owned by the Federal 
Government. Only about one-tenth of 
1 percent of the total area is privately 
owned. 

In all of the more than 365 million 
acres of land in Alaska, only 2 million, 
or about one-half of 1 percent, are 
arable. While there is no current in- 
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formation on the subject, the 1950 cen- 
sus showed that of the 2 million acres of 
arable land, only 14,000 acres could be 
described as improved. f 

According to the 1950 census, there 
were only 525 farms in the whole Terri- 
tory, and these were valued at about $15 
per acre. The value of agricultural 
products sold in 1950 was $1,572,000. 
This included the sale of crops, live- 
stock, fur animals and pelts, poultry, 
and dairy products. 

The Office of Territories, United States 
Department of Interior, publication Mid- 
Century Alaska in 1957, stated: 

Agriculture in Alaska continues to be a 
subject of study, research, and great in- 
terest. Exploratory investigations reveal 
that Alaska is capable of producing 45 to 55 
percent of its own requirements of agri- 
cultural products, instead of approximately 
10 percent, the quantity now produced. 
Economically this level of production has 
not been feasible due to insufficient cleared 
cropland, storage problems with some crops, 
poor production practices, problems of mar- 
ket organization, and lack of production 
credit. 


The Canadian Defense Department, 
in its 1956 publication, after discussing 
the problems of climate and frozen soil, 
stated: 

However, it is perhaps the economic fac- 
tors that have most retarded the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Alaska. Because of 
the high cost of labor and equipment, it 
is much more expensive to clear land in the 
Territory than it is in the United States. 
Furthermore, farmers must bear the cost of 
transporting their crops to the market where 
lack of storage space and efficient market- 
ing facilities add still further to their dif- 
ficulties. Most of Alaska’s food consequently 
has to be shipped in from the United States 
and this factor contributes to the high cost 
of living in Alaska, 


The cold hard facts are that Alaska 
at present is clearly deficient in the first 
two requirements of a sound economy— 
population, and agriculture to sustain it. 
It is not only deficient now, but necessary 
improvement within the limits of reason- 
able cost-of-living levels is not indicated 
in the foreseeable future, 

The Territory is equally deficient in 
transportation, a third essential to a 
sound economy. 

To serve all of its 571,000 square 
miles—an area equal to about one-fifth 
of continental United States—Alaska has 
less than 600 miles of railroad and only 
about 5,000 miles of roads, of which only 
2,000 miles are open the year around. 
This road mileage includes the 1,500 
Alaska Highway mileage built in 1942 by 
the United States Army, primarily for 
war and military use. 

Waterborne transportation to Alaska 
and within the Territory historically has 
been the transport mainstay of the area, 
But although scheduled steamship lines 
have been developed, the climate confines 
year-round service to southern and 


-southeastern areas. Both the Bristol 


Bay and the Bering Sea areas are frozen 
in during the winter, and ships can make 
only one round trip a year to Point 
Barrow. 

In fact, a large portion of Alaska can 
be reached only by dogsled and airplane, 

The airplane has been used in Alaska 
for a long time for both passenger and 
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freight transportation, and in fact for 
hauling almost anything. But even bush 
pilot transport is both hazardous and 
expensive. - 

Summing up the transportation prob- 
lems in Alaska, the Canadian Department 
of Defense says: 

Adequate transportation to and within 
Alaska is generally recognized as the prime 
factor in the development of the Territory. 
The biggest hindrance to the progress of the 
country today is undoubtedly lack of land 
transportation. 


So, we find that Alaska is characterized 
by deficiencies in three fundamentals of 
sound economy—population, subsistence, 
and transport. 

Traditionally, fisheries have been 
Alaska’s leading industry, followed by 
fur production and mining. 

There can be no doubt about Alaska’s 
tremendous natural resources, but to date 
they are largely only an undeveloped 
potential. Some of them, such as critical 
minerals, are of inestimable value to the 
whole Free World. A few, such as fores- 
try, oil; and power, are gradually being 
developed. 

But actually this great potential is 
practically unscratched. The unbiased 
Canadian Defense Department says the 
reason is the high cost of operations in 
Alaska. 

The very fact that the high cost of 
operations prevails against productive 
development of this great potential 
wealth is, in itself, convincing evidence 
of the lack of soundness in the Alaskan 
economy necessary to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of statehood. 

High cost of living, high cost of opera- 
tions, and the handicaps of rigorous 
climate are certain to result in paucity 
of agricultural production, transporta- 
tion difficulties, and vast unproductive 
areas. 

These are obvious basic economic 
reasons why Alaskan wages run up to 
twice the cost of comparable labor on 
the mainland. The counterpart of a 
$70 a week United States worker earns 
about $120 a week in Alaska. 

Generally speaking, the same ele- 
ments of the Alaskan economy are also 
contributing factors in the high rate and 
high cost of Alaskan unemployment. 
The percentage of unemployment is 
nearly double the unusually high rate in 
the United States this year. 

Unemployment pay in Alaska runs to 
a maximum of $45 a week. The employ- 
ment tax is 3.2 percent, 0.5 percent on 
the employee and 2.7 percent on the 
employer. 

The Alaskan unemployment fund has 
been virtually bankrupt four times in re- 
cent years. There have been three pre- 
vious loans to Alaska from the United 
States unemployment insurance loan 
fund. One of these loans was repaid. 
Two are still outstanding. 

There was less than $200,000 in 
the Alaska fund at the middle of this 
month. United States Treasury officials 
have advised me within the week that 
application for the fourth Alaskan loan 
is imminent. It may have been received 
by now. 

The total labor force of Alaska is less 
than 50,000. Unemployment is running 
at more than 8,000. 
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The detrimental effect of such an un- 
employment situation and its high cost 
are felt throughout the flimsy Alaskan 
economy. 

The fact is, of course, that the United 
States Federal Government, the principal 
property owner in Alaska, is also the 
principal source of steady employment 
and income in the Territory. 

Exclusive of all others working on Fed- 
eral projects let to private contractors, 
regular Federal agency employees in 
Alaska including both civilians of Alaska 
and the 48 States, total nearly 16,000. 
This is 32 percent of the total labor force 
and 38 percent of the employed popula- 
tion. 

According to House Committee testi- 
mony, confirmed by official representa- 
tives of the area, the latest estimates 
available indicate the Territorial income 
in calendar year 1956 totaled about 
$500,300,000. 

Of this total United States Federal 
Government spending accounted for $355 
million, or about 70 percent. Other pro- 
ducers of income in Alaska in 1956 were 
fishing $78 million, forestry $34 million, 
mining $24 million and others, including 
agriculture, $8 million. 

Against this Federal expenditure of 
$355 million in calendar year 1956, 
United States Federal revenue collections 
in the Territory totaled $43,566,000 in 
fiscal year 1956, which ended June 30, 
1956, and $36,431,000 in fiscal year 1957 
which started July 1, 1956. 

It may be worthy of note that Fed- 
eral revenue collections in Alaska de- 
clined $7,135,000 or more than 16 per- 
cent between fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
All of this decrease was in income tax 
collections, 

Of the $355 million United States Fed- 
eral expenditures in Alaska in 1956, it is 
to be assumed that the greater portion 
was for military activity, and the testi- 
mony on this bill is to the effect that 
major military construction now con- 
templated is about completed. 

Frankly, from budget sources I am 
unable to arrive directly at a figure for 
United States military expenditures in 
Alaska, but a check of budget-expendi- 
ture estimates for the coming fiscal year 
1959 shows expenditures in Alaska for 
United States Federal civilian agency 
programs and projects totaling at least 
$57,743,000. 

This figure shcws that Federal expen- 
ditures in Alaska for civilian programs 
and projects alone exceed Federal reve- 
nue collections. 

Analyzing these Federal expenditures, 
I find no area where substantial reduc- 
tion might be expected if statehood were 
granted. For instance, Alaska already 
enjoys full participation in United States 
grants-in-aid to States programs. And 
payments through these programs to 
Alaska in the coming year are estimated 
at between $18 million and $20 million. 

In contrast to nearly $58 million in 
United States Federal expenditures in 
civilian programs and projects in Alas- 
ka, the Territorial government for the 
biennium period April 1, 1955, to March 
31, 1957, appropriated $31 million or 
about $16 million a year, plus $342 mil- 
lion for segregated programs. 
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If power follows the purse, what man- 
ner of State sovereignty can be devel- 
oped in an area where grants-in-aid 
payments equal Territorial government 
expenditures for all purposes; where 
Federal expenditures for strictly domes- 
tic-civilian programs and projects are 
nearly 3 times. Territorial expenditures 
for presently accepted responsibilities; 
and where total Federal expenditures 
are nearly 20 times total public outlays 
by the Territorial government? 

This is the relationship between the 
Federal and Territorial governments 
now. And, even with the granting of 
statehood and all that goes with it, I 
find nothing to indicate this situation 
would change very much in the foresee- 
able future. 

Of course, there will be a few areas 
where present Territorial responsibilities 
will be increased and Federal domina- 
tion decreased. This would occur prin- 
cipally in the judicial system. 

As usual with current information on 
Alaska, estimates as to additional Ter- 
ritorial costs under statehood are vague. 
They vary all the way from $2 million 
a year to $11 million. 

While Territorial officials who testified 
in the hearings seem to be certain they 
can meet the additional costs, there is 
evidence also of substantial public opin- 
ion to the contrary. 

On the face of available facts and rea- 
sonable expectation, it is difficult to see 
how the economy of the area can sup- 
port much increase in public assessment. 
The Alaskan tax system already, in re- 
cent years, has been reorganized and ex- 
panded to produce more revenue. 

We can milk only so much public reve- 
nue from an economy which is produc- 
ing only $500 million, with 70 percent of 
that from Federal payments, and a peo- 
ple whose personal and business depos-~ 
its in Alaskan banks total only $166 
million, 

Since the recent tax revisions, the 
principal remaining source of public 
revenue lies in taxes on real estate out- 
side of the incorporated towns. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
note that this statehood legislation 
would make a birthday present to the 
new State of Alaska of more than 100 
million acres of land. This is property 
now owned by the people of the 48 
States. In the House debate this was 
described as the greatest giveaway on 
earth. 

Even with such an outright grant, un- 
der the economic handicaps character- 
istic to Alaska, it is doubtful that the 
ability of the Territory to meet the re- 
quirements and responsibilities of a sov- 
ereign State would be increased very 
much in the reasonably near future. 

The testimony of Mr. Ralph J. Rivers, 
the Alaskan Tennessee-plan Represent- 
ative-elect, himself sustains this point. 
In response to House committee inter- 
rogation on the question as to whether 
this land—the 100 million acres—“would 
eventually become a tax base from which 
the new State could obtain real estate 
tax revenues,” Mr. Rivers said: “That 
103 million acres would probably be the 
best and most available, and would be- 
come, as it is taken up and acquired by 
private ownership, taxable property, but 
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that is projecting quite a bit in the fu- 
ture.” 

To confer the privileges of statehood 
upon Alaska is one thing, but to antici- 
pate its ability to meet the requirements, 
and fulfill the responsibilities of state- 
hood, we must project the whole pro- 
posal quite a bit in the future. 

I can reach no other conclusions with 
respect to a Territory so grossly lacking 
in sufficient population and an economy 
capable of sustaining it. 

I cannot cast a vote in the Senate of 
the United States to confer American 
statehood upon an area still so thor- 
oughly unfit as Alaska at this time to 
fulfill the responsibilities of State sov- 


ereignty. 
POWER OF STATEHOOD 


Alaskan difficulties are economic. 
They are not political. I submit state- 
hood would solve none of Alaska’s eco- 
nomic problems. 

But it would give the sparsely settled, 
economically handicapped, federally 
dominated Territory, with less than 30,- 
000 voting citizens, tremendous political 
power in, and perhaps over, the greatest 
Nation on earth—and this in time of 
cold war tensions when we cannot afford 
to make mistakes. 

Alaska as a State would have 2 Mem- 
bers in the United States Senate who 
could nullify the votes of 2 Senators 
from New York, California, Illinois, 
‘Texas, Massachusetts, Virginia—or any 
of the other States. 

In times such as present, when lines 
are closely drawn, it is possible that as 
the result of the pending bill two votes 
representing a State deficient in all re- 
spects could hold the balance of power 
in determining the destiny of this 
Nation. 

That would be political power beyond 
any fundamental concept in this democ- 
racy and republican form of govern- 
ment. It would be political power be- 
yond comprehension. It would be politi- 
cal power beyond reason and justifica- 
tion. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is rigidly fixed at 435. Alaska 
as a State would be entitled to at least 
one Member. 

This means that some continental 
Congressional District will have to sacri- 
fice to Alaska its seat in the House of 
Representatives. 

What Congressional District will it be? 

Statehood for Alaska would give it 3 
electoral votes, or better than 1 for each 
38,000 citizens. By comparison with 1 
vote for every 320,000 citizens of the 48 
States this would be disproportionate 
representation in the electoral college in 
tremendous degree. 

We have spoken about foreign give- 
aways for years. The land grant to 
Alaska provided in this bill has been de- 
scribed in the House as the greatest 
giveaway of all times. 

A REMOTE AREA 

Speaking classically, Alaska must cer- 
tainly be regarded as part of the Ameri- 
can realm, and I think proudly of it as 
such. 

But actually, geographically, economi- 
cally, and politically, it is remote from 
the 48 States of the American Union. It 
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is remote even under conditions of mod- 
ern communication and transportation. 

It is separated by nearly 1,000 miles 
through a foreign country. It is a half 
a continent removed. Its boundary is 
the international date line. It is only 56 
miles from Siberia. 

Much of our great strength in this 
Nation springs from our compact union 
of contiguous States, naturally bounded 
within the Temperate Zone. No other 
nation is so naturally blessed in such 
great degree. 

I think this is what the late Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University 
had in mind when he said: 

Our country now consists of a sound and 
compact area, bounded by Canada, by Mex- 
ica, and by the two oceans. To add outlying 
territory hundreds or thousands of miles 
away, with what certainly must be different 
interests from ours, and very different back- 
ground, might easily mark * * * the begin- 
ning of the end. 


We have never conferred statehood 
upon a Territory separated by foreign 
soil. I regard it as dangerous policy 
now. 

Certainly Alaska must be regarded as 
strategic to our well-being. But so is 
our treaty possession, the Panama Canal 
Zone. So are many of our island posses- 
sions in the Pacific. But outpost values 
do not necessarily qualify an area for 
the responsibilities of sovereign state- 
hood. 

It is no secret that if this bill passes 
there will be shortly before the Senate 
again the proposal to confer statehood 
upon Hawaii. 

There is serious consideration of pro- 
posing Puerto Rico for statehood after 
Hawaii. 

But I cannot follow the reasoning of 
the proponents of these proposals when 
they contend that conferring American 
statehood half way around the globe will 
make us less vulnerable to Russian im- 
perialism propaganda. 

I am fully convinced that to admit as 
States areas so far away as Alaska, sep- 
arated by the territory of another na- 
tion, and Hawaii, separated by the in- 
ternational waters of an ocean, is certain 
to be both embarrassing and regretta- 
ble in our future history. It is for these 
reasons that I am compelled to vote 
against the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The bill is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am opposed to the enactment of leg- 
islation which violates the Constitution 
of the United States. In my c )inion, the 
bill pending before the Senate providing 
for the admission of the Territory of 
Alaska into the Union, is unconstitu- 
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tional. The Alaskan statehood bill pro- 
vides that the President of the United 
States may withdraw certain territory 
from the State of Alaska. I know of no 
constitutional authority which gives the 
President of the United States that per- 
mission. If the President of the United 
States can withdraw territory from the 
State of Alaska, he can withdraw terri- 
tory from the State of South Carolina, 
the State of California, the State of New 
York, or any other State. 

The Alaska statehood bill raises grave 
legal questions which have not been 
answered. For example, the section au- 
thorizing the President to withdraw 
northern Alaska from State control and 
to transfer the governmental functions 
to the Federal Government would 
weaken the sovereignty of Alaska and 
make it inferior to the other States. 
This could set a precedent for further 
invasion of the sovereignty of the other 
States of the Union. 

The so-called national-defense with- 
drawal proposal deserves considerable 
more attention than it is getting. Much 
propaganda has been disseminated in 
an effort to show that even the original 
native population of Alaska has adopted 
the American way of life, and thus 
qualifies for statehood. The proposed 
withdrawal indicates, on the contrary, 
that the United States Government is 
adopting the philosophy of the native 
Indians, as exemplified by the most gi- 
gantic “Indian gift” conceivable. 

First, Alaskan statehood proponents 
and this bill would allow the entirety of 
the Territory of Alaska to be incorpo- 
rated within the bounds of the proposed 
State. The State would have, initially, 
complete jurisdiction of the entire area 
now included within the Territorial 
limits of Alaska. The United States, 
however, once conceived as a Govern- 
ment of limited power, derived by grant 
from the States themselves, proposes to 
reserve the right to withdraw from the 
State, and administer as a Territorial 
possession, almost one-half—270,000 
square miles of the total 586,000 square 
miles—of the State, and to return it to 
Pami- Tertitoua status and administra- 

ion. 

If the President can withdraw almost 
one-half of the land in the proposed 
State of Alaska, why can he not with- 
draw land from any State in the Union? 

There occur to me two reasons why 
this strange and unprecedented pro- 
cedure may have been proposed. I am 
inclined to believe that both reasons 
were influential, but that the second is 
paramount. Let me say at this point 
that I thoroughly agree that the area 
embodied in this “Indian gift” should 
be retained by the United States for 
defense purposes. The United States 
would make a terrible mistake to impair 
its jurisdiction of this area to any extent 
whatsoever. 

The first logical explanation for the 
“Indian gift’ embodied in this bill is 
that a great proportion of the propa- 
ganda promulgated for the purpose of 
obtaining statehood was based on the 
dubious economical assets within the so- 
called withdrawal area. Included in the 
withdrawal area is all of northern Alas- 
ka; the Seward Peninsula, including the 
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city of Nome with all of its overly touted 
gold mines; one-half of the Alaskan 
Peninsula; the entirety of the Aleutian 
Islands; St. Lawrence Island; and those 
other islands of the Bering Sea which 
provide the home for seal and walrus. 
Without the inclusion of this area within 
the State, Alaska’s bid for statehood 
would be even weaker, if a weaker case 
could be conceived. 

The second motive to which I attribute 
this “Indian gift” is more subtle, and, 
in my opinion, paramount. Our Gov- 
ernment is one which relies for its oper- 
ation, to a great extent, on precedent. 
Even on the floor of the Senate, the 
proponents of legislation invariably take 
the trouble to point out to their col- 
leagues that there has been a precedent 
for such legislation, even though the 
precedent might be very illusory. 

Now let us look at the precedent which 
our ambitious Federal Government is 
seeking to establish. The United States, 
by this proposed treaty with Alaska, 
seeks to confirm its right, as exercised 
by the President in his discretion, to 
withdraw from the jurisdiction of the 
States, unlimited areas, which our all- 
powerful Federal bureaucracy can ad- 
minister according to its whim in the 
status of a Territory. If such a right is 
established in one instance, would we be 
so naive as to believe that the Federal 
Government would not cite this as a 
precedent for its authority to withdraw 
all of the coastal areas of the United 
States from the jurisdiction of the indi- 
vidual States in the interest of national 
defense? Do not be deceived. I do not 
hesitate, like Mark Anthony, to attribute 
ambition to the ambitious. This Fed- 
eral bureaucracy is ambitious, and worse, 
it is power hungry. It is a constant 
usurper of authority. It is a would-be 
tyrant. It is only through the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the individual 
States that we can preserve the inherent 
right to local self-government that is 
our precious heritage. The proposed 
withdrawal agreement is a step toward 
the destruction of State entities and, 
thereby, a step toward the destruction 
of the right of local self-government. 

The use of such a precedent is in de- 
fiance of the Constitution and contrary 
to the basic concepts on which this 
country was founded. The withdrawal 
proposal, although only one of many 
legally questionable aspects of the bill, 
is a more than sufficient cause, in itself, 
for the Senate of the United States to 
reject statehood for Alaska in the form 
proposed. 

Some of the proponents of the bill 
question the authority which I have just 
recited and the constitutional basis to 
which I have just referred. I should 
like to read section 10 of the bill, to show 
that it does exactly what I said it would 
do: 

Sec. 10. (a) The President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to establish, by 
Executive order or proclamation, one or more 
special national defense withdrawals within 
the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which 
withdrawal or withdrawals may thereafter be 
terminated in whole or in part by the 
President. 


That section gives to the President of 
the United States the power, by Execu- 
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tive order or proclamation, to make 
withdrawals from the proposed State of 
Alaska if it is deemed advisable by him. 

Where is there any authority in the 
Constitution of the United States to per- 
mit the President of the United States 
or anyone else to withdraw territory 
from a State after it has once been ceded 
to a State? Again, I say that if the 
President of the United States can with- 
draw land from Alaska, he can withdraw 
land from Wisconsin, he can withdraw 
it from Idaho, he can withdraw it from 
Maine or Florida, or from any other 
State in the Nation. 

Section 10 (b) of the bill specifies the 
areas which the President can withdraw. 
Tread: 


(b) Special national defense withdrawals 
established under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be confined to those portions of 
Alaska that are situated to the north or west 
of the following line: Beginning at the point 
where the Porcupine River crosses the inter- 
national boundary between Alaska and Can- 
ada; thence along a line parallel to, and 5 
miles from, the right bank of the main chan- 
nel of the Porcupine River to its confluence 
with the Yukon River; thence along a line 
parallel to, and 5 miles from, the right bank 
of the main channel of the Yukon River to 
its most southerly point of intersection with 
the meridian of longitude 160 degrees west 
of Greenwich; thence south to the intersec- 
tion of said meridian with the Kuskokwim 
River; thence along a line parallel to, and 5 
miles from the right bank of the Kusko- 
kwim River to the mouth of said river; 
thence along the shoreline of Kuskokwim 
Bay to its intersection with the meridian of 
longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of 
Greenwich; thence south to the intersection 
of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 
57 degrees 30 minutes north; thence east to 
the intersection of said parallel with the 
meridian of longitude 156 degrees west of 
Greenwich; thence south to the intersection 
of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 
50 degrees north. 


There, Mr. President, in section 10 (b) 
of the bill, is delineated and specified the 
portions of Alaska which could be with- 
drawn by the President from the sover- 
eign State of Alaska, if it becomes a 
State in the event the pending bill be- 
comes law. 

Again, I say the President under the 
Constitution has no authority to with- 
draw land from any sovereign State; and, 
if Alaska were to be admitted to the 
Union, it would be a sovereign State, just 
the same as any other State in the 
United States. 

Section 10 (c) of the bill reads as 
follows: 

(c) Effective upon the issuance of such 
Executive order or proclamation, exclusive 
jurisdiction over all special national defense 
withdrawals established under this section is 
hereby reserved to the United States, which 
shall have sole legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive power within such withdrawals, except 
as provided hereinafter. The exclusive juris- 
diction so established shall extend to all lands 
within the exterior boundaries of each such 
withdrawal, and shall remain in effect with 
respect to any particular tract or parcel of 
land only so long as such tract or parcel 
remains within the exterior boundaries of 
such a withdrawal. The laws of the State of 
Alaska shall not apply to areas within any 
special national defense withdrawal estab- 
lished under this section while such areas 
remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
hereby authorized: Provided, however, That 
such exclusive jurisdiction shall not prevent 
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the execution of any process, civil or crimi- 
nal, of the State of Alaska, upon any person 
found within said withdrawals: And pro- 
vided further, That such exclusive jurisdic- 
tion shall not prohibit the State of Alaska 
from enacting and enforcing all laws neces- 
sary to establish voting districts, and the 
qualification and procedures for voting in all 
elections, 


Section 10 (d) of the bill reads as fol- 
lows: 


(d) During the continuance in effect of 
any special national defense withdrawal es- 
tablished under this section, or until the 
Congress otherwise provides, such exclusive 
Jurisdiction shall be exercised within each 
such withdrawal in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provisions of law: : 

(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that 
are of general application to areas under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, including, but without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, those provisions 
of title 18, United States Code, that are ap- 
plicable within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States 
as defined in section 7 of said title, shall 
apply to all areas within such withdrawals. 

(2) In addition, any areas within the 
withdrawals that are reserved by act of Con- 
gress or by Executive action for a particular 
military or civilian use of the United States 
shall be subject to all laws enacted by the 
Congress that have application to lands 
withdrawn for that particular use, and any 
other areas within the withdrawals shall be 
subject to all laws enacted by the Congress 
that are of general application to lands 
withdrawn for defense purposes of the 
United States. 

(3) To the extent consistent with the 
laws described in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
this subsection and with regulations made 
or other actions taken under their authority, 
all laws in force within such withdrawals 
immediately prior to the creation thereof by 
Executive order or proclamation shall apply 
within the withdrawals and, for this pur- 
pose, are adopted as laws of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the laws of 
the State or Territory relating to the organ- 
ization or powers of municipalities or local 
political subdivisions, and the laws or ordi- 
mances of such municipalities or political 
subdivisions shall not be adopted as laws 
of the United States. 

(4) All functions vested in the United 
States commissioners by the laws described 
in this subsection shall continue to be per- 
formed within the withdrawals by such 
commissioners. 

(5) All functions vested in any municipal 
corporation, school district, or other local 
political subdivision by the laws described 
in this subsection shall continue to be per- 
formed within the withdrawals by such cor- 
poration, district, or other subdivision, and 
the laws of the State or the laws or ordi- 
mances of such municipalities or local po- 
litical subdivision shall remain in full force 
and effect notwithstanding any withdrawal 
made under this section. 

(6) All other functions vested in the goy- 
ernment of Alaska or in any officer or agency 
thereof, except judicial functions over which 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska is given jurisdiction by this 
act or other provisions of law, shall be per- 
formed within the withdrawals by such ci- 
vilian individuals or civilian agencies and 
in such manner as the President shall from 
time to time, by Executive order, direct’or 
authorize, 

(7) The United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska shall have original 
jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or 
value of any matter in controversy, over all 
civil actions arising within such withdrawals 
under the laws made applicable thereto by 
this subsection, as well as over all offenses 
committed within the withdrawals. 
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Section 10 (e) of the bill reads as 
follows: 

Nothing contained in subsection (d) of 
this section shall be construed as limiting 
the exclusive jurisdiction established in the 
United States by subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion or the authority of the Congress to im- 
plement such exclusive jurisdiction by ap- 
propriate legislation, or as denying to per- 
sons now or hereafter residing within any 
portion of the areas described in subsection 
(b) of this section the right to vote at all 
elections held within the political subdivi- 
sions as prescribed by the State of Alaska 
where they respectively reside, or as limiting 
the jurisdiction conferred on the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Alaska by any other provision of law, or as 
continuing in effect laws relating to the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. 
Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as limiting any authority other- 
wise vested in the Congress or the President. 


Mr. President, I have just read from 
the pending bill—the bill to provide for 
the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union—section 10, which gives 
to the President of the United States 
the authority to withdraw land from the 
State of Alaska in the event Alaska 
should become a sovereign State. 

Again, I reiterate that any such au- 
thority is ultra vires, it being beyond the 
power of the President of the United 
States under the Constitution, and such 
a provision in this bill is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. President, the issue of Alaskan 
statehood is a complex one. It is a highly 
important one. It involves questions of 
national defense, conservation of re- 
sources, rights and duties of States, and 
the setting of a precedent for admission 
of additional noncontiguous Territories 
to statehood in the Union. 

I hope that we all will bear in mind, 
in considering this momentous question, 
the element of finality involved. State- 
hood once granted is irrevocable. The 
time to consider all aspects of the ques- 
tion is now, for once the statehood bill 
becomes law, it will be too late for this 
body to reconsider its action and to cor- 
rect the situation by repealing its prev- 
iously-enacted bill, as it can do in most 
other cases. In view of this finality 
which stares us in the face, I feel that 
we should all take a long and careful 
look before setting forth down this road 
of no return. 

We have already heard and read a 
great deal of background information 
on the subject of Alaska. We have 
heard eloquent and glowing descriptions 
of the physical grandeur of the land. 
We have heard much of the character 
of the inhabitants, both the native In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Aleuts and the new- 
comers who now make up a great ma- 
jority of the population. We have heard 
detailed reports of the economic situa- 
tion in Alaska. We have been given an 
abundance of statistics and figures of 
every sort. In short, we have been pro- 
vided more than generously with back- 
ground information, piled high, pressed 
down, still running over. 

However, according to the Senate’s 
sentiment, as indicated in the press, this 
information has not been properly di- 
gested by the Members of this august 
body. I shall, therefore, review some of 
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these facts and figures during the course 
of my address. 

Mr. President, I reaffirm my opposi- 
tion to the admission of Alaska to state- 
hood. I shall state the reasons for my 
position. I shall urge my fellow Sena- 
tors to join with me in opposing this 
legislation, so fraught with danger to the 
future well-being of the United States 
of America. 

First, I shall state, and then answer, 
the principal arguments—of which there 
appear to be seven—which have been ad- 
vanced by the proponents of statehood. 

Next, I shall deal—at some length, if 
I may—with the principal reasons why 
I feel that the admission of Alaska would 
be unwise. 

Finally, I shall show why the admis- 
sion of Alaska is unnecessary. 

The advocates of statehood argue that 
the Alaskan economy is suffering and 
that this suffering is due to the disad- 
vantages of Territorialrule. They claim 
that statehood is necessary to bring eco- 
nomic progress to Alaska, even though, 
at the same time, they proclaim that 
Alaska is making great economic prog- 
ress. 

It is of course quite true that Alaska 
has made considerable economic prog- 
ress—under Territorial rule, it should be 
noted. The Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, 
Alaska’s Delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and leading advocate of state- 
hood, inserted in the March 3, 1958, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article from the 
magazine Business Week describing the 
prospect of an economic boom, 

Despite this great progress which has 
been made, it remains true that the Alas- 
kan economy is in unsound condition. 
But what is it, specifically, that is wrong 
with it? It is this: Alaska suffers from 
high taxes and a high-price economy. 
And this is a situation which would be 
aggravated, rather than ameliorated, if 
Alaska were to be admitted to statehood. 
The people of Alaska, already overtaxed 
and burdened with an extremely high 
cost of living, simply cannot afford to 
pay the high cost of running an efficient 
State government. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
Anchorage Daily News of June 10, 1958. 
This newspaper is filled with thousands 
of names of persons listed as defendants 
in a suit to collect- delinquent taxes. 
These defendants are all in one school 
district. These thousands of people are 
unable to pay the taxes which are now 
levied by the school district under Ter- 
ritorial rule. I ask, Mr. President, how 
many more names would appear in this 
newspaper if the high taxes which would 
surely accompany statehood were im- 

ed? 


pos 

Responsible opinion in Alaska is aware 
of the economic facts of life in Alaska. 
A highly respected newspaper in the 
capital city of Juneau recently declared 
in an editorial: 

Alaska needs a 10-year moratorium on the 
statehood issue, which is a political football, 
and is being forced by intimidation on the 
property owners of Alaska, During this mo- 
ratorium we can put our house in order to 


develop industry so that we can afford state- 
hood at the end of 10 years. 


Mr. President, I have read only a small 
portion of this editorial. It is such a 
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good editorial, however, that I would like 
to read its entire contents as it was pub- 
lished in the Daily Alaska Empire of 
Juneau, Alaska, on a recent date. It was 
reprinted in the Washington Daily News 
of March 12,1958. The text of the edi- 
torial follows: 


Alaska’s Delegate ROBERT (Bos) BARTLETT, 
has put his finger on the statehood problem 
in the only realistic way that it can be 
solved for the benefit of the 48 States and 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Delegate BarTLETT announced February 2 
of this year that he has a bill pending in 
Congress to remove the 25-percent ceiling 
on the cost-of-living bonus given Federal 
employees in Alaska and allowing this 25- 
percent tax benefit to be placed at a realistic 
figure of about 50 percent or more. 

Statehood in Alaska is the most misun- 
derstood fact facing the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate because it is loaded 
with political emphasis and is sponsored by 
voters in Alaska, 90 percent of whom never 
remain in Alaska longer than 36 months. 

Congressman Dr. MILLER, of Nebraska, con- 
ducted a survey and found that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Alaska 
only want statehood after some realistic 
adjustment of taxes and are against state- 
hood at this time. And yet Congressman 
MILLER stated before his survey that he would 
be for statehood regardless of what his sample 
balloting reflected. 

The Alaska Daily Empire is the oldest daily 
newspaper in Alaska and it has been owned 
by three separate families, including the 
present owners, who have had interests and 
members of their families in Alaska more 
than 60 years. 

Considering statehood, this is what the 
Federal Internal Revenue Department an- 
nounced last fall: “The tax collections in 
Alaska have dropped from a high of $43,566,- 
000 down to $36,431,000," which indicates 
that Alaska’s economy has only approximate- 
ly 20 percent of the strength of the Hawaiian 
economy. 

In other words, Hawaii pays in Federal in- 
come taxes five times as much as Alaska ever 
paid and Hawaii’s is increasing and Alaska’s 
economy is decreasing. 

To further reflect the soundness of Alas- 
ka'’s economy, 65 percent of all income in 
Alaska is paid to Army personnel and Fed- 
eral Government employees and because the 
Army spending in Alaska is on the decline, 
Alaska’s economy is on the decline. 

To further reflect the truth about Alaska, 
we combined some figures for Mr. Seaton 
and for Congressman MILLER of Nebraska 
and this showed that Lincoln, Nebr., had a 
far greater amount of money in savings ac- 
counts than the total of Alaska and yet the 
population of Alaska was approximately 
twice the population of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Alaskans are the highest taxed group 
under the American flag, with sales tax and 
Territorial income tax and a cost of living 
that runs 50 percent to 100 percent higher 
than the balance of the United States. 

Alaska needs a 10-year moratorium on the 
statehood issue, which is a political foot- 
ball, and is being forced by intimidation on 
the property owners of Alaska. During this 
moratorium we can put our house in order 
to develop industry so that we can afford 
statehood at the end of 10 years. 

And we need to have Delegate BARTLETT'S 
realistic tax concession granted to Federal 
employees and extended to all taxpayers in 
Alaska for 10 years so industry can be estab- 
lished and we in Alaska can pay into the 
Treasury of the United States rather than 
being a liability, which is now the case. 
We believe industry will bring us revenue 
and growth plus statehood. 

Now here’s some sober thinking for the 
Congressmen and Senators who have the 
interests of the United States in the upper- 
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most part of their minds: To grant state- 
hood to Alaska at this time, we would find 
that the leftist extreme element in Alaska 
and Hawaii would undoubtedly run a race in 
case of war to see which area would volun- 
tarily join the Communist bloc first, and 
being next door to Russia, Alaska might go 
first. 

These Congressmen and Senators should 
heed the statement of Dr. Allan M. Bate- 
man, professor of geology of Yale University, 
who said on February 23 of this year: “There 
are 32 critical minerals necessary for suc- 
cessful war or peace or industry.” Now what 
he didn’t say was that Alaska is the great 
reservoir under the American flag for these 
32 nece: minerals and statehood at this 
time would delay the development of these 
minerals for at least 25 years. 

Dr. Bateman stated that Russia alone has 
more of these necessary 32 minerals and is 
less dependent than any country in the 
world. The British Commonwealth has a 
surplus of 25 of these minerals with a de- 
ficiency of only 7 of these minerals. 

He further stated that the United States 
is third from the top and is in a serious 
position. 

Alaska has more of these necessary min- 
erals. Therefore, statehood taxes and the 
welfare of our Nation should be considered 
in one package—which is the true way to 
develop Alaska. Bring about statehood and 
at least a 10-year moratorium by having 
Congress wash its hands of this situation 
which is festered throughout with leftist 
intimidation and is lacking in integrity and 
good for the 48 States plus the Territories. 

Our continued request to be heard has 
been jockeyed and moved around. Anyone 
who speaks realistically about the develop- 
ment of Alaska for the benefit of all of the 
United States meets the propaganda of the 
emotionists and the leftists and those who 
put political gain first and our Nation 
second, 


Mr. President, that was the editorial 
to which I referred. I thought it would 
be of interest to the Senate to know 
exactly what that Alaska newspaper 
published. The editorial was published 
in the Daily Alaska Empire, of Juneau, 
Alaska; and, as I have said, the edito- 
rial was reprinted in the Washington 
Daily News of March 12, 1958. 

Here is some more sentiment from 
Alaska. I have before me a letter which 
reads as follows: 

Brown & HAWKINS COMMERCIAL CO., 

Seward, Alaska, June 18, 1958. 
Senator J. STROM THurmonp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I represent the Alaska 
Citizens for Commonwealth Committee. We 
speak for many, many thousands of veteran 
Alaskans who are not convinced that state- 
hood for Alaska is a wise move at this time. 
Alaska is politically immature. Our popu- 
lation is so unstable that it would be inimical 
to the best interests of the Union and of 
Alaska to force on us the complete responsi- 
bility of administering such a large and com- 
plex Territory. We now have one of the 
highest tax structures in the world. To fi- 
nance the added costs of statehood we would 
have to increase our present punitive taxes 
to a prohibitive one. We should develop a 
self-sustained economy before becoming a 
State. At present it depends entirely on de- 
fense spending. 

For the most part our members and the 
people we speak for live in the hinterlands 
and the smaller towns of Alaska. Because 
our Territory is so vast and undeveloped it 
is hard for us to communicate and organize. 
That is why our voice has not been more 
commanding. 

We have asked Senator KNowtanp to have 
the Senate review the Alaska State constitu- 
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tion and have it returned for amendment so 
that it will conform to democratic principles. 
We believe that you oppose statehood for 
Alaska on the same grounds we use, but 
we would like to ask for your certain sup- 
port of this particular action. 

Just a cursory study of the Alaska consti- 
tution as it now stands reveals that it was 
written by pedagogs who in themselves did 
not think that the rank and file of Alaskans 
are capable of self-government. It is a para- 
gon of oligarchy, It gives too much power to 
Governor-appointed commissions without 
benefit to the electorate of the traditional 
democratic right of initiative and referen- 
dum. 

Under statehood it is going to be an impos- 
sible job for us as businessmen to keep our 
economy solvent. We don’t want the added 
burden of unbridled oligarchy in our State 
capitol. We will appreciate your support in 
this important matter. 

Sincerely, 
O. E. DARLING, 
Chairman, the Alaska Citizens for 
Commonwealth Committee. 


That letter is very impressive. It is 
well written, and seems to express the 
sentiment of a large segment of the pop- 
ulation of Alaska. 

Today I received a telegram which I 
should like to read to the Senate. It is 
addressed to me, and reads as follows: 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, June 26, 1958. 
Hon. J. STROM THURMOND, 

United States Senator from South 
Carolina, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Only parts of Alaska’s economy that are 
healthy are service industries, and the others 
dependent on huge Federal expenditures, 
such as construction, coal mining, and some 
agriculture, Adjacent Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, Alaska’s largest lumber mill, Ketchi- 
kan Spruce Mill, closed nearly whole of past 
year. Ketchikan pulp mill, although grant- 
ed substantial tax exemptions, have cur- 
tailed daily operations and closed down 1 
month for lack of profitable market and 
high costs. Plywood mill, Juneau, bank- 
rupt. Ketchikan fishmeal plant bankrupt. 
Many small plants closed. Cannery salmon 
fishing permitted only 20 to 30 days a year. 
Petersburg shrimp industry unable pay even 
minimum Territorial wage. Gold mining and 
fur trapping depressed lowest point in 50 
years. Only four fur farms in operation. 
Most Alaska steam freighters operated only 
3 months a year and return practically empty 
9 months of year. All American passenger 
ships discontinued. Twenty thousand work- 
ers come to Alaska each spring for seasonal 
work, leave Alaska in fall. Result, unem- 
ployment fund depleted and Alaska only 
State of Territory which owes Federal fund 
$5 million and which taxes employees as well 
as employers and has no experience rating. 
Thirty thousand Indians and Eskimos hard 
hit by closing and consolidation salmon can- 
neries. Thousands on relief. Additional 
taxes of statehood would impose further 
hardships. Believe your plan for common- 
wealth status only one which would permit 
Alaska to grow industrially and thus enable 
Alaska to eventually gain statehood on firm 
economic basis, 

Sm D. CHARLES, 
Editor, Ketchikan Daily News. 


Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
communication from a prominent editor 
of a large newspaper in Alaska setting 
forth the facts with regard to conditions 
which now exist in Alaska. It is called 
a letter to an editor from an editor, 
and is entitled “Can Alaska Afford 
Statehood Now?” It is signed by Emery 
F. Tobin, the editor of the Alaskan 
Sportsman, and is dated March 23, 1956, 
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at Ketchikan, Alaska. It is addressed 

to the editor of the Daily News and 

reads: 

Can ALASKA AFFORD STATEHOOD Now?—A 
LETTER TO AN EDITOR From AN EDITOR 


(By Emery F. Tobin, editor, the Alaska 
Sportsman) 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March 23, 1956. 
Eprror, Dairy News: 

In connection with some studies I have 
been making on the Alaska constitution and 
statehood for Alaska, I have gathered certain 
facts and figures, some of which I gave in a 
talk at the meeting of the Ketchikan Cham- 
ber of Commerce yesterday and at a meeting 
of the Business and Professional Women's 
Club a few weeks ago. 

In reporting my appearance at the cham- 
ber of commerce in the Daily News yester- 
day, several serious misstatements were 
made. In view of these misquotations and 
the several requests I have had for copies of 
the figures I quoted, perhaps your readers 
may be interested in the following review of 
my talk on the costs of statehood: 

In general, the proposed Alaska constitu- 
tion is a good one, and except for some fea- 
tures which have been subject to criticism, 
is very democratic, and provides for a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

However, when a householder or a busi- 
ness organization wants to acquire some- 
thing, the first factor usually considered is 
the cost, and next is whether it can be 
afforded. In considering statehood for 
Alaska, the last thing that seemed to be 
discussed is the cost. 


HAVE PUBLIC MONEY 


The advocates of “statehood now” have 
been granted over $150,000 of public money 
by the Territorial legislature to promote 
statehood, This is money from the pockets 
of those Alaskans who do not believe Alaska 
is ready for statehood, as well as from those 
who do. The opponents have to use their 
own time and money for research to oppose 
the propaganda of the statehood adherents 
using public money. It is rather a losing 
proposition. 

The supposition that Alaska is econom- 
ically sound and can afford immediate state- 
hood is based on the fact that most of the 
money earned in Alaska often comes easily, 
in a few months of the year, or from Uncle 
Sam. But if Alaska were as prosperous in- 
dustrially as some would make it out to be, 
there would be no necessity for more than 
20,000 people to leave Alaska every fall for 
lack of work. They come back in the spring, 
but they do not make permanent residence. 

That is why Alaska, with its 586,400 
square miles, does not have a population of 
more than 208,000, And most people do not 
realize that of the 208,000, some 80,000 are 
military men in the pay of the Federal 
Government, and their dependents. In ad- 
dition, there are another 15,000 Government 
civil service employees, plus their depend- 
ents. 

Of the total, also, about 35,000 people in 
Alaska are Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos and 
30,000 are schoolchildren. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, there was an average 
of 26,500 persons in private industry, and 
even of these 6,715 were employed in con- 
tract construction, most of which was Goy- 
ernment. Mining employed an average of 
1,333; manufacturing, 4,476; transportation 
and utilities, 3,956; wholesale and retail bus- 
iness, 5,894; service industries, 2,732; and 
others, 1,395. These are averages for the 
year, The peak employment was about 40,- 
000 in private industry in the summer; the 
low, somewhat less than 20,000 in winter. 

COSTS $28 MILLION 

The workers and industries of Alaska May 

be called upon to pay as much as $28 million 
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a year to cover the costs of State govern- 
ment in addition to the other taxes they 
pay. That’s more than $1,000 a year each 
for the average number of wage earners in 
private industry. 

Right now, Alaskans are paying into Uncle 
Sam's Treasury nearly $100 million a year in 
taxes. Income taxes amount to about $75 
million. The rest are revenues from excise 
taxes on liquor, cigarettes, luxury items, 
transportation, gasoline, and so forth. We'll 
continue to pay that load as a State. In 
addition, we are currently paying more than 
$14 million a year into the Territorial treas- 
ury. Then we pay city taxes. 

It has been estimated that the additional 
costs of statehood may be as much as $14 
million a year. Total, with what we are 
now paying for Territorial government, $28 
million. 

These additional costs are for fish and 
wildlife administration, $2,500,000. Opera- 
tion of courts, nearly $1 million. Support of 
the schools now operated by the Alaska Na- 
tive Service, $2 million. Borough govern- 
ment, $150,000. Additional police system, 
$300,000. Care and custody of insane, 
$500,000. Roads, $7 million. Operation of 
Governor’s office, legislative expenses and 
state buildings, $600,000. These are esti- 
mated costs. Other figures run between 
$10 million and the above $14 million. 


UNCLE MAKES NO PROFIT 


Uncle Sam spends in Alaska for nonmili- 
tary items, every dollar that he gets from 
Alaska in income and excise taxes, nearly 
$100 million a year. The President’s budget 
for the coming fiscal year is almost $100 
million. But on the whole the States are 
pouring into Alaska about $300 million 
more than they’re taking out and this money 
is all reflected in Alaska’s present economy. 

Alaska’s biggest industry—and it is boom- 
ing—is military defense. We don’t know 
just what the Federal Government is spend- 
ing on defense in Alaska, but it has more 
than 50,000 men stationed here. It costs 
“Uncle” at least $400 a month a man. 
That’s $240 million a year. Then he’s spend- 
ing from $50 million to $100 million a year 
on Army, Navy, and Air Force construction 
work. That's a total of more than $300 
million a year for construction and men. 

In addition to the money that comes to 
Alaska as a result of military activities, the 
only other steady wealth-producing revenues 
result from the work of one pulp mill and 
some lumber mills and logging operating all 
or most of the year. The rest are seasonal 
industries, working for only a few months, 
consisting of the fisheries, some trapping, 
the tourist business, and mining, which also 
create income. The total of Alaska-pro- 
duced resources in 1954 was about $120 mil- 
Hon. The other activities are service busi- 
messes, dependent on military spending and 
the other activities without which they 
could not exist. 


WATIVE COSTS HIGH 


The Federal Government pours in millions 
of dollars for promotion of the health, wel- 
fare, education, and relief of Alaska’s large 
proportion of natives—35,000. In education 
it even goes to the extent of providing board- 
ing schools, such as Wrangell Institute and 
Mount Edgecumbe, where everything, food 
and housing, but excepting transportation, 
is furnished. 

An estimated 65 to 70 percent of Alaska’s 
gross business depends for its existence on 
Federal money. Washington officials realize 
that Alaska’s economy, tied up as it is with 
Federal spending, is unable to support a 
State government at this time without ex- 
traordinary Federal help. Various bills in 
Congress would ease the load by millions of 
dollars—some estimate by as much as $9 mil- 
lion a year—if Alaska takes on the responsi- 
bilities of statehood now. 
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Nearly all Alaskans are in favor of even- 
tual statehood. Those who demand it now 
point to the financial help the Federal Gov- 
ernment is proposing to give and say that 
the additional cost to Alaska taxpayers will 
be much less than the figures presented 
above indicate. They also claim that state- 
hood will increase population. 

Some of the strongest advocates of state- 
hood now find it difficult if not impossible 
to meet the present burden of taxation. 
The additional load of taxes imposed by the 
last Territorial legislature was the deciding 
factor in causing the Alaska Sportsman to 
have its printing done in the States instead 
of Ketchikan. 

Year-around businesses such as ours are 
penalized not only by the employment se- 
curity tax, but by the gross business tax, the 
increase in the Territorial income tax by 25 
percent last year, the school tax by 50 per- 
cent, the imposition of an employment se- 
curity tax of one-half of 1 percent on 
employees, and the raising of the minimum 
wage to the highest in the country—$1.25 an 
hour. 

Before the employment-security credit 
rating was eliminated, we were on the same 
basis as most States in that respect. Now 
we, along with the pulp mill, the lumber 
mills, and other year-arcund industries are 
penalized. We cannot compete on the same 
basis as companies in the States, and it is 
less costly for us to have our printing done 
in Illinois than in Alaska. 

The shrimp industry of Petersburg found 
that it could not pay some of its employees 
the minimum wage and compete with the 
shrimp industry of California and Mexico. 
Unions and workers appealed for relief from 
the commissioner of labor. 


CAN’T FINANCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


And Alaska is the only State or Territory 
which has been unable to finance its employ- 
ment-security payments and has had to get 
a loan from the Federal Government of $3 
million. It isn’t just the taxes that the one 
business has to pay, it’s the additional that 
the firm doing business has to pay for its 
supplies and the additional wages it has to 
pay in Alaska because of the cumulative 
taxes everyone has to pay to do business 
here. Everyone has to figure “taxes on 
taxes” to exist. Costs of living in Alaska 
today are more than 25 percent higher than 
in any State or other Territory. 

It seems certain that population increase 
will take place when there is industry to sup- 
port it and not before, 

The only additional industries we can hope 
to get are those which will come here to take 
advantage of resources which we have but 
which are in dwindling supply in the States, 
such as timber, minerals, and fish. 

Higher taxes stifle initiative and discour- 
age investment in new enterprises. If new 
businesses cannot compete here on the same 
basis as in the States they will not come. 
And if the Federal Government should reduce 
its Military Establishments, or discontinue 
military construction, what would happen to 
Alaska’s economy? Can Alaska afford state- 
hood now? 

Yours very truly, 
Emery F. TOBIN. 


Mr. President, I wanted to present to 
the Senate this letter written by Emery 
F. Tobin, the editor of the Alaska 
Sportsman. It is entitled “Can Alaska 
Afford Statehood Now?” and is dated 
March 23, 1956. It contains many facts 
and figures and is very pertinent to the 
question whether Alaska should be 
granted statehood now. 

Mr. President, it is asserted by the 
advocates of statehood that Alaska has 
@ sufficiently large population to war- 
rant statehood. It is estimated that the 
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civilian population increased from 108,- 
000 to 161,000 from 1950 to 1956, while 
the military population was estimated 
at between 45,000 and 50,000. State- 
hood advocates point out that 18 Terri- 
tories were admitted to statehood when 
their respective populations were less 
than 150,000. 

What they do not say, however, is 
that the situation existing today in the 
United States is not what it was when 
earlier States were admitted. The total 
population has grown to such an extent 
that 150,000 is now a much smaller pro- 
portion of the whole United States pop- 
ulation. Although much of this great 
increase in population has occurred in 
the last four decades, as far back as 
1912, when New Mexico and Arizona 
were admitted, they attained popula- 
tions of 338,470 and 216,639, respec- 
tively, before being granted statehood. 

In considering the size of the Alaskan 
population, it should also be borne in 
mind that the situation there is atypi- 
cal, in that 65 percent of the workers 
are employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, because of the 
huge size of Alaska, the population per 
square mile is very much smaller than 
in even our most sparsely settled States. 
The population density of Alaska is less 
than one-third of that of Nevada, the 
least densely populated of our States. 

Mr. President, time and time again 
I have heard the proponents of this pro- 
posed legislation argue that statehood for 
Alaska will mean immediate and immeas- 
urable growth in the population of the 
new State. They say that Territorial 
status is prohibitive of growth, and that 
statehood means an immediate boom in 
population. 

I do not think those claims are borne 
out by the experience of the States that 
have entered the Union. I think it would 
be highly informative to examine the 
figures for these States and disclose for 
the Recorp whether statehood meant an 
immediate boom in population. 

Arkansas was admitted in 1836, and 
increased in population 112.9 percent in 
the decade before admission; 221.1 per- 
cent in the decade in which she was ad- 
mitted; and only 115.1 percent in the 
decade after. 

Colorado was admitted in 1876, and in 
that decade increased in population 387.5 
percent. How much was acquired before 
admission and how much afterward is a 
matter of speculation. The growth in 
the next decade dropped to 112.1 percent. 

The Dakotas were admitted in 1889. 
From 1860 to 1870 the Territory of Da- 
kota increased in population 193.2 per- 
cent; from 1870 to 1880, 853.2 percent; 
from 1880 to 1890, 278.4 percent; and in 
the decade succeeding admission the 
combined percentage of increase of the 
two States fell to 87.7 percent. 

Florida was admitted in 1845. In the 
decade before, she increased in popula- 
tion 56.9 percent; in the decade in which 
she was admitted, 60.5 percent; and in 
the succeeding decade, 60.6 percent. 

Idaho was admitted in 1890. In the 
decade from 1870 to 1880, she increased 
in population 117.4 percent; from 1880 
to 1890, 158.8 percent; and from 1890 to 
1900 decreased to 88.6 percent. 
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Illinois was admitted in 1818. In 
that decade her population increased 
349.5 percent; in the next decade, 185.2 
percent; and in the succeeding decade, 
202.4 percent. 

Indiana was admitted in 1816, in 
which decade her population increased 
500.2 percent, as compared to 334.7 per- 
cent in the preceding decade, and then 
fell back to 133.1 percent in the suc- 
ceeding decade. 

Iowa was admitted in 1846, and in- 
creased in population in that decade 
345.8 percent, as compared to 251.1 per- 
cent for the next decade. 

Louisiana was admitted in 1812, and 
increased in population in that decade 
100.4 percent, and only 40.6 percent for 
the next decade. 

Maine was admitted in 1820. Her 
population increased, from 1800 to 1810, 
50.7 percent; from 1810 to 1820, 30.4 per- 
cent; and 1820 to 1830, 33.9 percent. 

Michigan was admitted in 1837. In 
that decade her population increased 
570.9 percent, as compared to 255.7 per- 
cent in the preceding decade, and only 
87.3 percent in the decade after her ad- 
mission, 

Minnesota was admitted in 1858. Her 
population increase in that decade 
reached the marvelous figure of 2,730.7 
percent, which dropped in the next dec- 
ade to 155.6 percent. 

Missouri was admitted in 1821. From 
1810 to 1820 her population increased 
219.4 percent; from 1820 to 1830, 110.9 
percent; from 1830 to 1840, the highest 
figure reached in her history as a State, 
173.2 percent. 

Montana was admitted in 1889. From 
1880 to 1890 she increased in population 
237.5 percent, and from 1890 to 1900 
only 75.2 percent. 

Nebraska was admitted in 1867. In 
that decade she increased in population 
626.5 percent; in the next decade 267.8 
percent; and from 1880 to 1890, 134.1 
percent. 

Oklahoma increased in population 
from 1890 to 1900, 518.2 percent, a fig- 
ure even she, with all her marvelous 
possibilities, will likely never again 
equal, regardless of admission to state- 
hood. 

Oregon was admitted in 1859. In that 
decade she increased in population 294.7 
percent; and in the next decade, 73.3 
percent; and from 1870 to 1880, only 92.2 
percent. 

Utah was admitted in 1896. Her pop- 
ulation increased from 1850, when she 
was organized as a Territory, to 1860, 
253.9 percent; from 1860 to 1870, 115.5 
percent; from 1870 to 1880, 65.9 per- 
cent; from 1880 to 1890, 44.4 percent; 
from 1890 to 1900, 32.2 percent, a con- 
stantly decreasing ratio. 

Washington was admitted in 1889. 
From 1860 to 1870 she increased in pop- 
ulation 106.6 percent; from 1870 to 1880, 
213.6 percent; from 1800 to 1890, 365.1 
percent; and in the decade after her ad- 
mission, only 46.3 percent. 

Wisconsin was admitted in 1848. 
From 1840 to 1850 she increased in pop- 
ulation 886.9 percent; and in the next 
decade, 154.1 percent, which dropped in 
the succeeding decade, 1860 to 1870, to 
85.9 percent. 
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Wyoming was admitted in 1890. In 
1870 to 1880 she increased in population 
128 percent; from 1880 to 1890, 192 per- 
cent; and in the last decade, only 49.2 
percent. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the figures which I am presenting care- 
fully considered by the Senate, for I be- 
lieve them to be very, very significant: 

Arkansas remained an organized Ter- 
ritory 17 years; Colorado, 14 years; Iowa, 
Kansas, and Louisiana, about 7 years; 
Minnseota, 8 years; Missouri, nearly 9; 
Montana, about 25; Nebraska, 13; the 
Dakotas, 28; Wyoming, 22; Nevada, 3; 
Utah, 44; Idaho, 27; Oregon, 11; and 
Washington, 36. 

The unavoidable conclusion is that 
statehood has little to do with growth. 
In nearly every instance the percentage 
of growth dropped off very materially 
after a Territory became a State. 
Where the natural advantages induce 
people to settle, there they will flock, re- 
gardless of the form of government or 
the lack of government. Where the peo- 
ple go, railroads and other industrial de- 
velopments follow. 

As their third argument, the propo- 
nents of statehood claim that the United 
States has a legal and moral obligation 
to admit Alaska to the Union. This 
argument is based, in part, on the treaty 
between Russia and the United States by 
which Alaska was ceded. Article III of 
this treaty states as follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, ac- 
cording to their choice, reserving their nat- 
ural allegiance, may return to Russia within 
3 years, but if they should prefer to remain 
in the ceded Territory, they, with the ex- 
ception of uncivilized native tribes, shall be 
admitted to be citizens of the United States, 
and shall be maintained and protected in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, subject 
to such laws and regulations as the United 
States may, from time to time adopt in re- 
gard to aboriginal tribes of that country. 


To claim that this treaty obligates the 
United States to admit the Territory of 
Alaska is a farfetched and specious 
argument. 

The treaty of cession obviously refers 
to the individual rights of the inhabit- 
ants, not to the right of statehood, since 
statehood could be conferred only 
through established procedures set forth 
in the Constitution and could not be con- 
ferred by treaty. 

It is further claimed that the Supreme 
Court has settled the right of the Terri- 
tories to ultimate statehood. This claim 
is presented as follows in the Senate 
report: 

Forty-five years ago the Alaska Organic Act 
was approved and Alaska became the incor- 
porated Territory of Alaska as we know it 
today. All Territories that were ever incor- 
porated have been admitted to statehood ex- 
cept Alaska and Hawaii, and only 3 Terri- 
tories remained in incorporated status for 
longer than 45 years before admission. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
stated that an incorporated Territory is an 
inchoate State, and has uniformly considered 
that the incorporated status is an apprentice- 
ship for statehood. 


The Supreme Court, it is true, has at- 
tempted to state, or to imply, that there 
is an obligation to admit incorporated 
Territories to statehood. As we have all 
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been made painfully aware, however, the 
Court is not infallible. In attempting to 
make this determination of policy, it was 
once again usurping the power of the 
legislative branch. This was an early 
example of what was later to become, in 
our own day, a confirmed habit on the 
part of the Court—that of legislating for 
the Congress. 

In making their fourth point, the pro- 
ponents of statehood have tried to ad- 
vance their cause by loudly stating and 
restating the axiom that local problems 
can best be solved by local self-govern- 
ment. I certainly support that principle 
and am a firm believer in local self- 
government; but I must point out that 
statehood is not the only kind of local 
self-government which is possible. 

The Alaska Organic Act of 1912 could 
be amended to give the Territory as much 
local self-government as is consistent 
with the welfare of the Territory and of 
the United States as a whole. But in 
pressing so single-mindedly for admis- 
sion into the Union, statehood advocates 
in Alaska have been delinquent in seek- 
ing changes in the organic act which 
would provide more practical relief from 
their difficulties. This inescapably leads 
one to suspect that local self-government 
is not really a genuine issue here, but is 
only being used as a smokescreen. If it 
were local self-government that is pri- 
marily desired, it could easily be pro- 
vided without a grant of statehood. In 
fact, especially when one considers how 
little self-government is being left to the 
States in the face of ever-increasing 
Federal encroachment, a nonstatehood 
solution to Alaska’s dilemma could pro- 
vide that Territory with a far greater 
degree of self-rule than the people there 
could obtain through statehood. 

The point is, of course, that it is not 
really local self-government that the 
statehood advocates are after. What 
they seek is the very large and dispro- 
portionate degree of political power in 
national affairs which they would wield if 
Alaska were admitted as a State; for, 
although Alaska could actually obtain 
much more self-rule by choosing a non- 
statehood status, it is statehood alone 
which would provide Alaska with two 
Senators and a voting Representative in 
Congress. 

A fifth argument advanced by state- 
hood advocates is that Alaskan statehood 
would be helpful to our national defense 
by providing better machinery for 
getting local militia into action in case 
of invasion. 

To this argument I shall only say that 
those who rely on it will be deceived by 
a false sense of security. The area of 
Alaska is so great and its civilian popula- 
tion so sparse that there seems little like- 
lihood that local militia would be able to 
deal effectively with an enemy invasion 
of any substantial size. In fact, regard- 
ing the areas of Alaska most crucial to 
national security—the north, the west, 
and the Aleutian Islands—the adminis- 
tration asks for a proviso in the bill giv- 
ing it permission to withdraw this land 
from State domain for national security 


purposes. 
Mr. President, I desire to quote the 
words of General Twining, one of the 
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greatest military men this country has 
produced, so as to give to the Senate 
the benefit of a statement by him on 
this particular point. 

These are the words of Gen. Nathan 
Twining: 

From the military point of view, the over- 
all strategic concept for the defense of 
Alaska would remain unaffected by a grant 
of statehood, 


In argument No. 6, it is claimed 
that the admission of Alaska would be 
a saving to the United States, in that 
many costs now borne by the Federal 
Government would fall on the new 
State government. 

This argument simply will not hold 
melted snow. The Alaskan economy 
could not support an effivient State gov- 
ernment. It has been estimated that 
the cost of State government in Alaska 
might amount to as much as $217 per 
capita, which is more than the economy 
of the Territory could bear. The Fed- 
eral Government, it would appear, would 
be obliged to give extraordinary aid to 
Alaska in order for the new State to 
remain solvent. I shall have more to 
say on this matter of Federal aid later 
in my remarks. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt at some 
length upon a qualification for state- 
hood which I strongly believe should be 
possessed by any Territory hoping to 
enter the Union, that qualification being 
that the new State has sufficient popula- 
tion, economic resources, and ability to 
sustain itself on governmental functions, 
and, at the same time, carry its fair share 
of the burdens imposed upon it by the 
Union of States. I have stated before 
that Alaska cannot meet that require- 
ment. I do not feel that its population 
is sufficient, nor do I perceive that it has 
the economic and financial resources to 
carry its burden. 

This requirement or test which has 
historically been demanded of the 
States which have entered the Union has 
been debated time and time again in this 
body. In the consideration of debate on 
the admission of Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico in 1906, Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, laid down a principle which I 
think is equalily applicable in the pres- 
ent instance. Senator Morgan said: 

The admission of a State into the Union 
is intended for the benefit of all of the people 
of the United States rather than for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of an area or terri- 
tory that is included in the limits of such a 
State. 


Isay those remarks are applicable now, 
because we are concerned not only with 
the effect of statehood upon the people 
of Alaska but also its effect upon the 
present Union of 48 States. How can the 
admission of Alaska at this time prove 
beneficial to all the people of our Nation? 
The proponents state that Alaska is nec- 
essary as a State because it is vital to our 
national defense needs. I fail to see how 
it can add to our national defense any 
more as a State than it is presently bene- 
fiting us in its Territorial status. 

I ask, Mr. President, will the admission 
of Alaska benefit the people of all of the 
United States? Will it benefit our Na- 
tion if, after we have granted statehood, 
it develops that the new State has 
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neither the economic nor financial 
strength to carry on its own State func- 
tions, but rather has to depend upon 
financial aid from the Union itself in 
meeting its financial obligations? This 
could very easily happen, in view of the 
past economic development and progress 
of that Territory. This would mean that 
the new State, rather than conferring a 
benefit upon the people of the 48 States, 
would impose a burden on our Nation by 
forcing it to assume the obligation of 
carrying that State rather than looking 
to the State to carry itself. 

Since 1791, 35 States have been ap- 
proved by the Congress as meeting the 
necessary requirements for admission 
into the Union of States. While no form 
of procedure for the organization of a 
new State is prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, and Congress has not by statutory 
enactment prescribed a mode of proce- 
dure by which new Territories shall þe- 
come a part of the Federal Union, each 
State has been admitted after full debate 
and after the determination has been 
made that these States have met various 
necessary requirements. The growth 
and development of the United States 
has been such, since the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, that no 
hard and fast rule has been evolved to 
declare with particularity what the 
necessary elements of statehood shall be. 
Within this framework, the Congress has 
determined the admission of these States 
on the broad principle of—shall the new 
State’s admission benefit the entire 
Union? Within this pattern which has 
evolved since the formation of the 
Union, Congress has taken a long and 
hard look at each new State in order to 
insure that the new States shall con- 
tribute to a more perfect Union. Time 
and experience have proved that the 
Congress has acted wisely. 

Congress has been extremely careful 
in insuring that each new State measure 
up to its sister States in all respects be- 
fore granting the privilege of statehood. 
The reason Congress debates this so 
carefully and screens the applicants so 
thoroughly is obvious. Legislation en- 
acted by the Congress admitting a new 
State is not of a temporary character. 
Legislation enacted into law by this 
Congress admitting a State fixes the 
status of that State for all time. It 
clothes that new State with all of the 
rights and privileges, authority, and im- 
munity which are now possessed by each 
one of the 48 States of the Union. Be- 
cause of the permanent character of 
such legislation, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that Congress, in each in- 
stance, give careful consideration not 
only to the interests of the people who 
are seeking statehood, but also as to the 
possible effect that favorable action on a 
proposal such as this will have on all of 
the States which now form our Federal 
Union. 

Therefore, viewing the relative posi- 
tion of the Territory of Alaska today, 
and its possible effect upon the States of 
our Union and its citizens, I feel that 
Alaska would be more of a burden than 
a benefit to our people. 

As their crowning argument, advocates 
of statehood claim that the admission of 
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Alaska to statehood would prove to other 
nations of the world that we believe in 
Territories becoming self-governing, ac- 
cording to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

This is an irrelevant argument. In 
the first place, as I have already men- 
tioned, and as I shall explain in some 
detail a little later, statehood is not the 
only form of self-government open to 
Alaska. ‘The same purpose would be 
served by permitting the Territory of 
Alaska a greater degree of self-govern- 
ment, either under Territorial law, or by 
the establishment of a commonwealth 
type of government there. But in any 
event, we should not take a step that is 
unwise and unsound merely to please or 
impress foreign nations. Surely we 
should have learned that by now. Four 
years ago our Supreme Court rendered 
a decision dealing with a domestic issue 
largely on the basis of foreign propa- 
ganda considerations. The result has 
been turmoil and strife at home, which 
in turn has led to increased disrespect 
and enmity abroad. 

The Alaska problem is not a colonial 
problem, The-majority of the inhabit- 
ants are of American stock, most of 
them born in the States, or children of 
parents born in the States. The problem 
of Alaska is, therefore, strictly an in- 
ternal United States problem. No nation 
which decides its internal affairs on the 
basis of what would be most pleasing to 
the masses of Asia will keep the respect 
of any other nation in the world—not 
even of the masses of Asia. 

Having now reviewed briefly the prin- 
cipal arguments advanced in favor of 
statehood for Alaska, I should like at 
this time to discuss what I feel are the 
main reasons why Alaska should not be 
admitted to statehood in this Union. 

The first reason is this: By conferring 
statehood on a Territory so thinly popu- 
lated and so economically unstable as 
Alaska, we, in effect, cheapen the price- 
less heritage of sovereign statehood. If 
Federal aid in extraordinary doses is 
necessary to keep Alaska solvent—and it 
would be needed, make no mistake about 
that—it will be used as an excuse for in- 
creased Federal aid to all the States, 
with accompanying usurpation of State 
powers by the Federal Government. 

I realize full well that some Members 
of this body do not concern themselves 
with the preservation of the rights of 
the States. To them the States are lit- 
tle more than convenient electoral dis- 
tricts within an all-powerful monolithic 
national structure. They are far more 
interested in the attainment of an all- 
powerful Central Government and cer- 
tain sociopolitical objectives in relation 
to which the doctrine of States rights 
often appears to them to be an annoying 
obstacle. 

I do not believe, however, that this 
is true of most Members of this body. 
I do not believe that the majority of 
Senators are ready to throw down and 
cast aside completely, once and for all, 
1 of the 2 main principles which the 
Founding Fathers established to protect 
the individual liberties of the people. I 
believe that more and more people, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, are com- 
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ing to realize that the principle of sepa- 
ration of powers, alone, is not enough 
to insure our individual liberty; that the 
principle of separation of powers can- 
not, in fact, stand by itself, but must 
be supported by the complementary pil- 
lar of States rights, in the manner that 
the founders intended and prescribed. I 
believe that the people are at last be- 
ginning to see that, if their liberties are 
to be preserved, the trend toward ever 
greater centralization of power in the 
Federal Government must somehow be 
halted. I believe that this growing 
awareness of the necessity for action is 
shared by an increasing number of 
Members of this body. 

I, therefore, urge my fellow Senators, 
Mr. President, those at least who are 
aware of the dangers of centralization 
and who are interested in stopping the 
flow of powers to Washington, not to 
support a step which would very shortly 
lead to greatly stepped-up Federal en- 
croachment on what remaining powers 
the States have. This would definitely 
be a result of granting statehood to a 
Territory economically unable to sup- 
port an efficient State government. Vast 
amounts of Federal financial aid would 
be needed to enable the new State to 
maintain services which the Federal 
Government maintains directly now; and 
this would be seized upon as an excuse 
for further Federal financial involvement 
in similar programs maintained in the 
other States, even where Federal aid was 
not needed. That acceptance by a State 
of Federal financial assistance leads 
sooner or later to Federal usurpation of 
State power is a truism which I con- 
sider unnecessary to explain. 

My first reason, then, for opposing the 
admission of Alaska to statehood is that 
it would further weaken, to a very great 
extent, the already weakened position 
of the States in our Federal system. 

My second main reason for opposing 
Alaskan statehood is that I believe that 
in admitting a noncontiguous Territory 
to statehood we would be setting a very 
dangerous precedent. Statehood advo- 
cates have tried to brush off this objec- 
tion as arbitrary, whimsical, silly, and 
merely technical: But the admission of 
Alaska would serve as precedent for the 
admission of Hawaii, which, in turn, 
would be cited as precedent for the ad- 
mission of other, even more dissimilar, 
areas. 

No, Mr. President, our objection to 
noncontiguity is not based on any mere 
arbitrary whim. There is no mere sen- 
timentality at stake—we are not urging 
that the United States retain its present 
geographical form simply because it 
looks pretty on the map that way. The 
entire concept and nature of the United 
States is at stake, and therefore the 
future of the United States also. 

Three years ago in an article pub- 
lished in Collier’s magazine the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] expressed in a very 
clear fashion the importance of main- 
taining our concept of contiguity. I 
should like to quote him at some length: 

Unless the proposal is blocked or altered 
we will be on the highroad—or high seas— 
moving no one knows how swiftly toward 
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changing the United States of America into 
the Associated States of the Western Hem- 
isphere, or even the Associated States of the 
World.. We will be leaving our concept of a 
closely knit union, every State contiguous to 
others, bonded by common heritages, com- 
mon ideals, common standards of democ- 
racy, law, and customs, 

There is physical strength and symbolism 
in our land mass that stretches without 
break or enclave across the heart of North 
America. If we depart from the long- 
established rectangular land union that rep- 
resents the United States on all maps of 
the world and bring in distant States, un- 
avoidably they will be separated from ex- 
isting States by the territory of other sov- 
ereign nations, or by international waters. 
It would be physically impossible to extend 
to them such neighborhood associations as 
now exist among our 48 States. 

But far more than the physical shape of 
our country would be changed if we embark 
on this policy of offshore States. Senators 
and Representatives from them would stand 
for the needs and objectives and methods of 
the areas from which they come. Inevitably 
there would be serious conflicts of interest, 
and a few offshore Members of Congress 
could, and someday probably would, block 
something of real concern to a majority of 
the present States. Island economies are, 
by their very nature, narrow and insular. 

The debates in Congress indicate to me 
that many Members have not thought the 
issue through to its ultimate possibilities, 
but regard it as a matter of immediate 
political expediency, of no great long-range 
importance one way or another. I think our 
two parties in their conventions have been 
much too casual about statehood. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think that the Senator from Oklahoma 
put his finger on the vital matter at 
stake when he mentioned the “ultimate 
possibilities.” As men charged with the 
responsibility for the future welfare of 
the United States, it is our responsibility 
to consider ultimate possibilities. We 
cannot consider the admission of Alas- 
ka, or of Hawaii, in a vacuum, closing 
our minds to the future. We must weigh 
carefully any and all considerations 
which are likely, or even reasonably pos- 
sible, to flow out of our present actions. 

And it should be emphasized that in 
mentioning these “ultimate possibilities,” 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] was not bringing up any argu- 
mentum ad horrendum. He was not 
simply raising nightmarish specters 
which have no basis in fact. The pos- 
sibilities to which he and I are referring 
as ultimate are not necessarily remote. 
In fact, once the principle of contiguity 
is broken by the admission of Alaska, 
they would no longer be possibilities but 
probabilities. 

If Alaska is admitted to statehood in 
this Union, Hawaii will. be admitted— 
regardless of the entrenched and often- 
demonstrated power which is wielded 
there by international communism. And 
if Alaska and Hawaii are admitted, is 
there anyone so naive as to think that 
the process will stop there? The prece- 
dent would have been set for the admis- 
sion of offshore territories, territories 
totally different in their social, cultural, 
political, and ethnic makeup from any 
part of the present area of the United 
States. 
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There is on Puerto Rico still a faction 
that would like to see statehood. Ad- 
mission of other offshore territories 
will greatly strengthen their hand in 
that island’s political scene. And if 
Puerto Rico demands statehood, on what 
excuse can we deny it, once we have 
broken our contiguity rule by admitting 
Alaska and Hawaii? 

Nor could we discriminate against 
Guam. That would have to be another 
State. Then would come American 
Samoa, to be followed by the Marshall 
Islands and Okinawa. 

Furthermore, I see no reason why the 
process should stop with American pos- 
sessions and trust territories. Suppose 
some Southeast Asian nation, beset by 
political and economic difficulties, should 
apply for American statehood. Would 
we deny them? On what basis? The 
argument might be raised that unless we 
granted the tottering nation statehood 
and incorporated it into our Union it 
would fall to Communist political and 
economic penetration. Even without 
that dilemma as a factor, there would 
always be a considerable bloc in both 
Houses of Congress who would favor ad- 
mitting the nation to statehood for fear 
that otherwise we might offend certain 
Asian political leaders or the Asian and 
African masses generally. Add to these 
the bloc of Senators and Representa- 
tives we would already have acquired 
from our new Pacific and Caribbean 
States, and the probabilities are that 
Cambodia, or Laos, or South Vietnam, 
or whatever the nation might be, would 
be admitted to American statehood. 

Now I wish to make it clear that I bear 
no ill-will toward the Cambodians, the 
Lao, or the Vietnamese, just as I 
have no enmity toward the people of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. But I 
do not feel that Cambodia or the United 
States or the Free World, in general, will 
benefit by the participation of two Cam- 
bodian Senators in the deliberations and 
voting of this body. I feel that such di- 
lution of our legislative bodies would 
gravely weaken the United States and 
reduce its capability to defend the rest 
of the Free World, including Cambodia. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] pointed out, “the French 
have tried making offshore possessions 
with widely differing peoples and in- 
terests an integral part of the Govern- 
ment of continental France. The plan 
has been less than satisfactory. It has 
played a part in the instability and the 
inconsistency of the French parlia- 
mentary system.” 

The late Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
long the president of Columbia Univers- 
ity and Republican candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the United States in 
1912, devoted long and careful study to 
this matter of distant, noncontiguous 
States. Here is the conclusion he 
reached. I quote the words Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler used: 

Under no circumstances should Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, or any other outlying 
island or Territory be admitted as a State in 
our Federal Union. To do so, in my judg- 
ment, would mark the beginning of the end 
of the United States as we have known it 
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and as it has become so familiar and so use- 
ful to the world. Our country now con- 
sists of a sound and compact area, bounded 
by Canada, by Mexico and by the two oceans. 
To add outlying territory hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles away with what certainly must 
be different interests from ours and very dif- 
ferent background might easily mark, as I 
have said, the beginning of the end. 


Those were the words of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the distinguished presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Carolina, a very distinguish- 
ed American, who is making a very able 
speech, may yield to me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor, or any of his rights while we 
have a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield for that 
purpose, with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and Mr. 
BusH) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 7963) to amend the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 26, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

5.2533. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal agen- 
cies for periods not exceeding 10 years, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3910. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navigation, 
flood control, and for other purposes. 


RECESS TO 10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the agreement previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Friday, June 27, 1958, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 26 (legislative day of June 
24), 1958: 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Gustay F. Doscher, Jr., of South Carolina, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 16, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C. (Reappointment.) 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Brig. Gen. Roy M. Gulick, United States 
Marine Corps, to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 2 years from the Ist 
day of July 1958. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 26 (legislative day of 
June 24), 1958: 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 

The followihg-named persons to the 
grades indicated in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

To be lieutenant commander 

Theodore S. Pattison, Jr. 

To be chief warrant officers, W-2 
William H, Blaylock, Perry Christiansen 


Jr. Lester W. Willis 
William P. East Jay E. Law 
Leroy F. Bent 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 35: 4: Say to them that are of a 
fearful heart: Be strong, fear not; thy 
God will save thee. 

Most merciful and gracious God, we 
are offering our prayer with a humble 
spirit and a contrite heart confessing 
our sins and shortcomings, and seeking 
Thy pardon and Thy peace. 

Help us to understand more clearly 
and feel more deeply that in the woe and 
welter of world crisis and confusion, 
Thou alone canst calm our fears and 
forebodings and give us a sense of safety 
and security. 

Grant that in these tragie and turbu- 
lent days Thy divine will and truth may 
be our law by day and our light by night. 

Show us how we may remove all the 
barriers which divide nation from nation 
and bring them together in the spirit 
of friendship and fraternity. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following date the 
President approved and signed bills and 
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a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On June 25, 1958: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution to permit 
use of certain real property in Kerr County, 
Tex., for recreational purposes without 
causing such property to revert to the 
United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S.3141. An act to authorize acquisition 
by the Administrator of General Services of 
certain land and improvements thereon 
located within the area of New York Avenue 
and F Street, and 17th and 18th Streets 
NW., in the District of Columbia; 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; and 

S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution extending 
the special school milk program for 2 
months. 


/ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two. Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12428) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to Senate amendment No. 21 
to the above-entitled bill, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 12181. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE NATION'S 
RAILROADS 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that all the Mem- 
bers of this body have by now become 
fully aware of the very grave problems 
facing the Nation’s railroads today. 


Without some prompt assistance I fear 
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that many rail lines are headed for bank- 
ruptcy, or governmental operation. 

The importance of a strong railroad 
industry to our national economy, both 
in times of peace and war, cannot be de- 
nied. But I think, too often, we are 
inclined to forget what the railroads also 
mean to our own individual communi- 
ties. For instance, in the four counties 
of the Congressional District I am hon- 
ored to serve, the 37th District of New 
York, in 1957 our railroads paid a total 
ad valorem tax to State and local gov- 
ernments of $1,700,820, and paid wages 
to 4,882 employees in those counties of 
$23,360,213. 

Therefore, I very sincerely hope that 
the conferees on the part of the House 
for H. R. 12695 will recede with respect 
to the amendment on the part of the 
Senate repealing the excise taxes on 
freight and passenger transportation, 
and that, thereafter, the House will give 
prompt consideration to legislation to 
further relieve the distress of this vital 
industry that means so much not only 
to America, but to our respective con- 
stituents. 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS DURING 
THE YEAR 1957—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 372) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the United Nations i'ar- 
ticipation Act, I transmit herewith the 
twelfth annual report, covering United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions during the year 1957. 

The United Nations can justly take 
credit for a record of solid achievement 
in 1957. The General Assembly was 
faced with a series of grave issues. It 
met these challenges in a spirit of mod- 
eration and with responsible action. In 
most instances, painstaking effort and 
patient diplomacy produced satisfactory 
solutions based on reasonable compro- 
mise. Thus, peace was maintained in 
areas where existing tensions ran high, 
and substantial gains were achieved in 
the promotion of the social and economic 
well-being of mankind. 

In the period under review a major 
step forward was taken in the field of 
disarmament when the General Assembly 
endorsed by a substantial majority the 
Western proposals for arms limitation 
and control. 

We had made our position on disarma- 
ment abundantly clear. We were, and 
still are, firmly convinced that an effec- 
tive system of armaments control with 
an adequate system of inspection affords 
the greatest hope of achieving the just 
and lasting peace we seek. As a step 
toward this objective we continued in 
1957 to press for a limited “first-stage” 
agreement which would eliminate the 
dangers of surprise attack, lessen the 
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threat of nuclear war, and reduce the 
heavy financial strain which the present 
arms race has imposed on many nations, 
We firmly believe that any sound meas- 
ure which can achieve progress in this 
respect can and should be adopted. 

In its efforts to achieve these objec- 
tives, the United States, acting in con- 
cert with a number of other states, sub- 
mitted to the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly a set of practical measures 
which would achieve some form of limi- 
tation and control over armaments and 
armed forces. I would like to summarize 
them briefly. 

First, we would halt all future produc- 
tion of nuclear materials for weapons 
purposes. Second, we would begin at 
once the transfer of past production of 
such materials to peaceful uses. Third, 
nuclear test explosions would come to a 
halt. Fourth, conventional armaments 
and Armed Forces would be reduced. 
Fifth, zones of air and ground inspection 
would be established in order to prevent 
surprise attacks. Sixth, we*would begin 
a study of the means by which all de- 
velopments in the field of outer space 
can be devoted solely to peaceful and 
scientific purposes. 

Almost immediately after these pro- 
posals had been submitted, the Soviet 
Union rejected them out of hand. Nev- 
ertheless the General Assembly endorsed 
the Western proposals by a large major- 
ity. The Soviet proposals on disarma- 
ment were rejected by the Assembly. In 
response to Soviet insistence that the 
Disarmament Commission be enlarged 
to include all 82 members of the United 
Nations, the Assembly agreed to expand 
the Commission from 12 to 25 members 
to afford wider representation in the 
disarmament discussions. However, the 
Soviet Union threatened to boycott fur- 
ther meetings of the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its subcommittee. 

These United Nations actions consti- 
tute a most encouraging world endorse- 
ment of the positive program of disarma- 
ment set forth by the United States—an 
endorsement of great significance in 
future discussions of the subject. 

I was particularly gratified by the 
launching of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, an achievement of far- 
reaching importance. As you may re- 
call, I proposed in an address to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in 1953 that 
an international body be established to 
promote peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

My hopes in this respect are on the 
way toward fulfillment. Last October 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
established itself in headquarters in 
Vienna and held its first conference. 
Mr. W. Sterling Cole, for many years a 
respected member of the United States 
House of Representatives, was elected 
Director General of the Agency. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency shows great promise as an inter- 
national center responsible for the shar- 
ing by all nations of information, techni- 
cal skills, and radioactive isotopes and 
nuclear fuels for peaceful pursuits. 

Nowhere was United Nations action 
more effective last year than in the trou- 
bled Middle East. The General Assembly 
dealt with these issues responsibly. 
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In the case of the Turkish-Syrian 
“crisis,” full and frank debate of the 
issue in the Assembly failed to substan- 
tiate Soviet and Syrian charges of a 
Turkish “threat to the peace.” 

The Assembly was faced with Soviet 
and Syrian charges that Turkey was pre- 
paring to attack Syria. In addition, the 
Soviet Union accused the United States 
of encouraging such an attack. Respon- 
sible debate in the General Assembly not 
only showed that these charges were 
without foundation, but also made clear 
that the Soviet Union, by advancing false 
charges, had sought to stir up an arti- 
ficial war scare and increase tensions. 
The situation was abated by the respon- 
sible attitudes and actions of United Na- 
tions members. Notable in this connec- 
tion were the calm attitude of our Turk- 
ish ally and the offer of His Majesty King 
Saud to mediate. In the end, the Assem- 
bly did not need to take any action. Its 
open discussion of the issue, to which 
Ambassador Lodge made important con- 
tributions on behalf of the United States, 
demonstrated to the world that Syria 
and the Soviet Union had manufactured 
the “crisis” as a propaganda maneuver 
against the West. 

In 1957 the United Nations took anim- 
portant step forward to maintain peace- 
ful conditions in another troubled area 
of the Middle East. In an unprecedented 
action its members agreed to share the 
costs of the United Nations Emergency 
Force on the same basis as their con- 
tributions to the United Nations budget. 
In this way the Assembly insured the 
existence of UNEF for another year as 
the chief deterrent to threats to peace in 
the Gaza Strip and the Sharm-el-Sheikh 
area. This truly international police 
force can boast an inspiring record since 
its creation more than a year ago. It has 
helped to reduce to a minimum tension- 
breeding incidents between Egypt and 
Israel. Its international character has 
provided living proof that men of dif- 
ferent nations, backgrounds and re- 
ligions can work together harmoniously 
to create peaceful conditions in an area 
where tensions might otherwise run high. 

The Suez Canal is now cleared and 
operating. The significance of the 
United Nations action which reopened 
this vital artery of world commerce can= 
not be overstated. One of the most dif- 
ficult problems connected with the 
clearance of the Canal was the determi- 
nation of a satisfactory means to repay 
costs of the clearance operations. The 
Assembly found an answer in a resolu- 
tion which provides for the imposition of 
a three-percent surcharge on traffic 
passing through this Canal. As a result 
of this reasonable compromise which re- 
quired assent by Egypt and the support 
of the major shipping nations, we can 
hope that the total costs of this vital op- 
eration will be repaid in due course. 

The reelection of Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold to a five-year term is 
reassuring, The members of the United 
Nations owe him a debt of gratitude for 
the role which he played in the solution 
of many issues confronting the United 
Nations last year, particularly in the 
Middle East. His keen understanding 
of the spirit and objectives of the United 
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Nations combined with an astute sense 
of diplomacy have contributed substan- 
tially to the growing stature of the office 
which he holds, 

Two former non-self-governing terri- 
tories, Ghana and the Federation of 
Malaya, became politically independent 
during the year and were elected mem- 
bers of the United Nations, increasing its 
membership to 82. Continued progress 
was made toward self-government or in- 
dependence in the Trust Territories— 
notably in the General Assembly’s de- 
cision to supervise elections in the Trust 
Territory of Togoland under French ad- 
ministration. 

The General Assembly as in previous 
years, decided by a large majority not 
to consider the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation. The effect of this decision 
was to maintain the position of the 
Government of the Republic of China in 
the United Nations. 

The General Assembly again gave con- 
sideration to the Korean question and by 
a substantial majority reaffirmed the 
principles on the basis of which the 
United Nations believes unification of 
Korea can be achieved. The Republic 
of Korea, regrettably, was again denied 
membership in the United Nations be- 
cause of another Soviet veto, as was the 
case also with the membership applica- 
tion of the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

In Hungary the Soviet Government 
and its puppet regime continue to defy 
the will of the United Nations. In Jan- 
uary 1957 the General Assembly estab- 
lished a special committee to investigate 
the Soviet Union’s intervention in Hun- 
gary and its defiance of the United Na- 
tions, and to report its findings to the 
Assembly. 

The Hungarian regime barred the 
Committee from entering Hungary, but 
the Committee carried out its mission 
by gathering evidence elsewhere, mainly 
from eyewitnesses who fled Hungary. 
The Committee’s report proved irrefu- 
tably that the Hungarian revolt was a 
spontaneous popular uprising and that 
the Soviet Union, in violation of the 
United Nations Charter, forcibly de- 
prived Hungary of its liberty and politi- 
cal independence. 

To consider this report, the Eleventh 
General Assembly was reconvened last 
September in a special resumed session. 
It condemned the Soviet intervention, en- 
dorsed the Committee’s report and ap- 
pointed Prince Wan Waithayakon, of 
Thailand, as its Special Representative to 
achieve its objectives on Hungary. 
Prince Wan’s efforts to carry out his 
mission have been rebuffed so far by the 
Soviet Government and the Hungarian 
authorities. In his report to the Twelfth 
General Assembly, Prince Wan ex- 
pressed the hope that he would be given 
an opportunity to carry out his mandate 
as the Assembly’s Special Representa- 
tive. Until the Soviet Union shows re- 
spect for the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, it will continue to feel the censure 
of world opinion. 

Of particular interest to the Congress 
is the General Assembly’s action in ac- 
cepting 30 percent as the maximum 
share to be paid by the largest contribu- 
tor (the United States) to the budget of 
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the United Nations. The Assembly took 
a first step toward achieving this ob- 
jective by reducing the percentage as- 
sessment of the United States from 334% 
percent to 324% percent in 1958. Member 
states have contributed to this financing 
of the United Nations budget through a 
cost-sharing system based on their ca- 
pacity to pay. With the admission of 22 
new members in the past three years, the 
General Assembly decided that old mem- 
bers, including the United States, should 
pay proportionately less and thus bene- 
fit from payments by the new contribu- 
tors. 

It was gratifying to me that the Gen- 
eral Assembly endorsed by an over- 
whelming majority a United States reso- 
lution to extend the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for an additional five years and 
to revise completely the refugee assist- 
ance program in order to enable it to 
meet emergency refugee problems more 
effectively as they arise. This action by 
the Assembly reflects a general recog- 
nition of the fact that the refugee prob- 
lem is a problem involving human beings 
rather than mere static issues and sets 
of statistics—a problem which is ex- 
tremely sensitive to changes in interna- 
tional affairs. 

No summary of achievements of the 
United Nations activities in 1957 would 
be complete without mention of its eco- 
nomic and social activities. The work 
of its specialized agencies and voluntary 
programs, carried on without fanfare, 
attracts few headlines. But these or- 
ganizations are making steady progress 
in raising the standards of living 
throughout the world. In recognition of 
the increasing needs in the economic and 
social field, the General Assembly last 
year adopted the United States proposals 
for the creation of a Special Projects 
Fund in order to expand the United Na- 
tions activities in the technical assist- 
ance field. The resolution embodying 
these proposals not only provides for the 
establishment of the Fund but also con- 
templates an increase from $30 million 
up to $100 million in the funds available 
for expansion of United Nations techni- 
cal assistance programs, 

The additional funds would be devoted 
partially to increasing the resources 
available to the technical assistance pro- 
grams and also to the establishment of 
the Special Fund itself. The Fund will 
support technical assistance projects in 
certain fields of basic importance to the 
successful economic growth of the un- 
derdeveloped nations. It will make pos- 
sible surveys of water, mineral, and po- 
tential power resources; the staffing and 
equipping of training institutes in public 
administration, statistics and technol- 
ogy; and the setting up of agricultural 
and industrial research and productivity 
centers. 

This practical United Nations program 
is in line with the United States policy 
of promoting the economic and social 
progress of the underdeveloped nations, 
The Assembly’s action also indicates ac- 
ceptance of the United States position 
that, since adequate financial resources 
are not prospectively available, the es- 
tablishment of a multi-million-dollar 
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United Nations capital development fund 
such as was envisaged in the proposed 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development would be meaning- 
less and illusory. 

By its accomplishments in 1957, the 
United Nations again justified our often 
expressed faith in it as an effective in- 
strument for preserving the peace and 
improving the well-being of mankind. 
We shall continue to give it our vigorous 
support, 

DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 26, 1958. 


CROW INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. HALEY submitted a conference 
report and statement on the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 12) to provide for 
transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, and payment 
to Crow Indian Tribe in connection 
therewith, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit while 
the House is in session today during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ACT OF 1950, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12827) to 
amend the provisions of title II of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 307 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 2297), is further amended 
by striking out the date “June 30, 1958” and 


inserting in Meu thereof the date “June 30, 
1962.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which is being considered today would 
extend the provisions of title III of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended. Title III contains the stand- 
by emergency civil defense authority. 
The proposed extension will continue 
this current standby authority, which 
is designed to permit the Federal Goy- 
ernment to deal with the immediate 
emergency conditions which would be 
created by an enemy attack upon the 
Nation. 

Under the provisions of section 307 of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
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as amended, these emergency powers 
would terminate on June 30, 1958. As 
originally enacted, section 307 provided 
that the standby emergency powers 
would terminate on June 30, 1954. This 
termination date was extended to June 
30, 1958, by Public Law 383 of the 83d 
Congress. 

Section 301 of title III authorizes the 
declaration of a civil defense emer- 
gency, by the President or the Congress, 
whenever an attack on the United States 
has occurred or is anticipated. The 
emergency powers contained in title III 
may be exercised only during the ex- 
istence of such a civil defense emer- 
gency. The same section also author- 
izes the termination of such emergency, 
by proclamation of the President or by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

Title II contains broad emergency 
powers, on a standby basis. The Con- 
gress, in its enactment of title III, rec- 
ognized that an attack upon the United 
States, with modern weapons of mass 
destruction, would thrust many unprec- 
edented problems of vast magnitude 
upon our Nation and our Government. 
Due to the rapid advances in weapons 
development and delivery capabilities, 
the reasons for enactment of such emer- 
gency authority which existed at the 
time of the original passage of the act 
exist in a much greater measure today. 

The principal provisions of title III 
authorize the President and the Admin- 
istrator to marshal all the resources of 
the Federal Government to meet the 
emergency conditions brought about by 
an enemy attack. This includes assist- 
ance to the States and cities through 
the utilization of Federal personnel, ma- 
terials, and facilities, the provision of 
emergency shelter, immediate emer- 
gency repairs to, or the emergency 
restoration of, vital utilities and facili- 
ties destroyed or damaged by the attack. 
Title III grants broad Federal procure- 
ment and utilization authority over 
property, while preserving constitutional 
safeguards with respect to just compen- 
sation. States rendering assistance to 
other States may be reimbursed for such 
expenses. It also provides for financial 
assistance for temporary relief of civil- 
ians injured or in want as a result of an 
attack; and provides streamlined au- 
thority for the temporary employment 
of additional personnel without regard 
to the civil service laws. It also au- 
thorizes the incurring of such obligations 
on behalf of the United States as are re- 
quired to meet the situation brought 
about by an attack. The immunity of 
the Federal Government from suit while 
performing any of the emergency func- 
tions contained in the title is expressly 
reserved. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
effective emergency planning, at all 
levels of government, requires a clear 
understanding of the legal authority 
available for emergency actions under 
conditions of enemy attack. The con- 
tinued existence of the standby au- 
thority contained in title ITI permits and 
facilitates such planning and is essen- 
tial to the nonmilitary defense activities 
of the States and cities, as well as the 
Federal Government. 
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The nonmilitary defense preparedness 
of the United States must be developed 
to, and maintained at, a high level of 
readiness so long as the possibility of an 
enemy attack faces the Nation. The 
requirement for this capability does not 
change with the fluctuation of interna- 
tional tensions. 

The provisions of this title form the 
legal basis of the emergency plans for 
civil defense in the event of an enemy 
attack upon the Nation, while preserving 
the basic constitutional guaranties with 
respect to such matters. 

The standby emergency powers con- 
tained in title III constitute an essential 
part of the legislative authority which 
the President must have in order to de- 
velop, and assure the appropriate im- 
plementation of, the Nation’s nonmili- 
tary defense plans. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 609 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12954) to extend and amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954; to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, the Agricultural Act of 1949, and 
the National Wool Act of 1954 with respect 
to acreage allotment and price support pro- 
grams for rice, cotton, wool, wheat, milk, and 
feed grains; and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 6 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider without the interven- 
tion of any point of order any amendment 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Agriculture. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 106] 

Anderson, Engle 

Mont. Coudert Gordon 
Boykin Davis, Ga. Gray 
Brooks, La. Dellay Gregory 
Buckley Dies Gwinn 
Burdick Eberharter Hale 
Celler Edmondson Jenkins 


Kearney Powell Talle 
McIntire Radwan Taylor 
McMillan Robeson, Va. Teague, Tex. 

n Roosevelt Thornberry 
Miller, Calif, Shuford Trimble 
Morris Spence Williams, N. Y, 
Moulder Steed Wolverton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. : 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 609, which makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 12954, the so-called 
omnibus farm bill of 1958. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule, 5 hours of 
general debate, and waives points of 
order against the bill and amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Title I extends Public Law 480, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, for 1 year and authorizes 
the sale of an additional $1,500,000,000 
in farm products. This act, as the 
Members of the House know, permits 
the United States to sell agricultural 
products abroad with payment being 
received in the currency of the import- 
ing country. It also directs an expanded 
barter program, but limits the value of 
surplus agricultural commodities COV- 
ered by barter agreements to $500 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year. The bill author- 
izes the use of these foreign currencies 
for various activities abroad, such as 
construction of buildings, public-health 
activitics, educational programs, and so 
forth. 

Title II of the bill covers the acreage- 
allotment and price-support level for 
rice; title III establishes a new 3-year 
price-support and acreage-allotment 
program for the cotton crop, with the 
cotton farmers being given a choice of 
two programs. ‘Title IV extends the 
Wool Act for 3 years and approximately 
doubles the amount of money which will 
be available in case it is needed for 
price-support payments. Title V pro- 
vides for the continuation of the pres- 
ent acreage-allotment program for 
wheat but, if approved by more than 50 
percent of the wheat farmers voting in 
referendum, would discontinue market- 
ing quotas and set up a 3-year domes- 
tic-parity program. Title VI permits 
dairy farmers to choose between the 
present support program and a new 
3-year so-called self-financed program 
based on 90 percent of parity for manu- 
facturing milk. The bill also continues 
the school-lunch program and the pro- 
gram donating dairy products to the 
armed services and veterans’ hospitals 
for 3 years. Under title VII the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is directed to con- 
duct a referendum to determine whether 
the producers of feed grains favor a pro- 
gram of price support or no program 
for such crops. Title VIII provides a 
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‘uniform law covering the transfer of 
acreage allotments and also eliminates 
the necessity for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to calculate and pay the 
equity payments on forfeited CCC loans. 

During the hearings before the Rules 
Committee, no information could be ob- 
tained on the cost of the proposed bill. 

The Rules Committee, in granting 5 
hours’ debate, felt that sufficient time 
has been provided for the debate and, it 
is hoped, clarification of this complex 
and exceedingly controversial bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Anruso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
this rule. I shall take part in discussing 
one phase of this legislation, and more 
competent Members than I will discuss 
other titles. 

I want to say, however, right here and 
now that I have always supported farm 
legislation, and I do not have a single 
farm in my district. I have done so be- 
cause I sincerely feel that this country of 
ours could not last 1 single day if it 
were divided. I feel that we in the cities 
must support those on the farm. The 
prosperity of one hinges on the other. At 
the same time I must caution you people 
from the farms that we as representa- 
tives from the cities do not want this to 
be a one-way street. If we support you 
in legislation, we expect the same kind 
of consideration. 

Now, one of the most important phases 
of this legislation which will come up 
will be the part in which most of us from 
the cities are very much interested, and 
I believe the entire country should be in- 
terested in this particular part of the 
legislation. I refer to Public Law 480. 
It has done a marvelous job in winning 
friends for us throughout the world. 
Through that bill we are also able to dis- 
pose of agricultural surpluses. We have 
disposed of billions of dollars worth of 
surpluses, and we have used it as a very 
effective means in compliance with the 
intent and the will of the Congress to 
barter a great deal of these materials. 
Those who have been dealing in the 
barter type of trade, those who have dis- 
posed of agricultural surpluses in that 
manner, have done so for cash. They 
have paid the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration good, solid cash and they have re- 
ceived in return strategic materials 
which this country sorely needs. I am 
not going to discuss that phase of it at 
this moment, but I do want to say to my 
colleagues now that at the proper time 
I expect both sides here to give very 
serious consideration to Public Law 480 
and to the barter program. I repeat, I 
will not permit, nor will anyone from the 
cities permit this to be a one-way street. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WALTER. Can the gentleman 
explain what effect the enactment of this 
Jegislation will have on the ever-rising 
cost of living? 

Mr. ANFUSO. The gentleman knows 
that I have always been interested in 
preventing the rise of cost of living and 
I have done something about it. The 
enactment of this legislation, like 
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all of our programs which deal with help- 
ing farmers, the consumers, the aged and 
the children, will naturally cost some 
money. But I say that the enactment of 
this legislation will do a great deal of 
good in promoting our relations through- 
out the world. The enactment of this 
legislation will certainly help the far- 
mers and business throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Speaker, I say this: I am going 
to listen to an explanation of those titles 
that have to do with the farmers, as all 
of our city people are going to listen to 
them. I have not closed my mind on 
any of them. But I am going to discuss 
title I. That is very important to me, 

Also, in answer to the request of many 
other people from the cities, I am going 
to introduce a food-stamp plan. I am 
going to do this because there has been 
a great deal of clamor throughout the 
country that we enact such legislation. 
I am going to do that because the hear- 
ings that we have conducted indicated 
that it is warranted. I am going to do 
it because at a meeting only yesterday 
it was voted on by our committee favor- 
ably by a vote of 18 to 1. 

I am going to introduce this legisla- 
tion, which does not affect me one iota, 
but, as I said, dozens of Congressmen 
have come to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and asked me to introduce that 
legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to ask 
anyone to bind himself on any part of 
this legislation. But I am asking every- 
one in all fairness to listen to each pro- 
posal and then vote as his conscience 
dictates. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words, the gentleman feels that the 
farmer should have his day in court, in 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I certainly do. And I 
have felt that way ever since I came to 
the Congress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
spoken very favorably on the extension 
of Public Law 480. I agree with him 
completely. But I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman that to try to accom- 
plish that extension in this complicated, 
controversial piece of legislation, is not 
going to be possible. The way to extend 
Public Law 480 and the other necessary 
parts of this farm legislation is to put 
them in a bill, move to suspend the rules, 
and then we can pass it here today in 40 
minutes, and get on with those things 
that really need to be done, 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana that the reason this omnibus bill 
came up at this time and in the manner 
in which it did is that Republicans and 
Democrats requested specific legislation 
for cotton, rice, wool, wheat, and other 
commodities. Isay to you this: Consider 
every phase of this bill. Certainly you 
have the right to move to strike out any 
title. But, as the gentleman said before, 
you must give the farmers and the con- 
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sumers and the entire country the op- 
portunity to be heard on all phases of 
this legislation. And that is all that I 
am asking. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes, and ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been a resident of a rural com- 
munity all of my life. I have been a 
farm owner and operator for more than 
a quarter of a century. I have served 
my time in the Ohio Legislature, and I 
have served for some 20 years in the 
Congress of the United States. 

This omnibus farm bill, H. R. 12954, 
the consideration of which this rule 
would make in order, with 5 hours of 
general debate, is one of the most con- 
fusing, one of the most complex, and one 
of the most controversial measures I 
have ever seen. Seemingly the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture can- 
not agree among themselves as to what 
many of the provisions of this bill mean. 
There has been a great division within 
the Committee on Agriculture. I think 
some 12 committee members signed dis- 
senting views in the report. The report 
itself was not made available to most 
of us, at least, until Monday of this 
week. The report was not written until 
June 19, 

This bill affects every segment and 
section of agriculture all over the coun- 
try. It contains some very good pro- 
visions, but it also contains some very 
controversial, and, in my opinion, some 
very bad provisions. Even some of the 
supporters of the bill, in their testimony 
before the Rules Committee, where there 
was a great division of opinion among 
the Agricultural Committee members, 
stated that the bill needs amending, to 
say the least, and that many of these 
provisions now in the measure should be 
stricken from it. 

At the same time, the bill contains 
one section which would extend Public 
Law 480, which is the law providing for 
the sale of surplus farm commodities 
abroad, and which, incidentally, expires 
on Monday midnight, June 30, if we do 
not extend it. 

The measure also contains a provision 
which would continue for another year 
the present law providing for the use of 
surplus milk in veterans hospitals and 
for school lunch programs. That would 
also expire on June 30, or Monday mid- 
night. 

Bills covering both of these extensions 
have been before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture for many months. If the com- 
mittee wants to extend these two acts, 
and I believe every Member of this 
House wants to extend them, all it has 
to do is call up, under suspension of the 
rules, the bill S. 3420, which would ex- 
tend Public Law 480, and has already 
been passed by the Senate, and is now 
pending here, and pass it between now 
and Monday night. That easily Public 
Law 480 can be extended. 

All the committee has to do is call up 
the bill S. 3342, which has been pending 
before it in this House for many, many 
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months, and which would extend the 
law for use of surplus milk for veterans 
hospitals and the school lunch programs, 
and pass it under suspension of the 
rules. I doubt if there would be a dis- 
senting vote against either measure. 

A Wool Act extension provision is in 
this omnibus bill. That act expires on 
March 30 next. We have some time left 
on that, but legislation is pending to 
take care of that extension and there 
would be very little or no argument 
against it. 

There is also the matter of tung nuts, 
or tung oil, which is very vital to our 
national defense. That law can be 
passed without much, if any, dispute. 

But other sections of the bill are so 
controversial, so difficult to understand, 
that the members of the Committee 
could not explain them to the Rules 
Committee, or at least differed in their 
explanations as to what the different sec- 
tions of this bill, which was so hastily 
drawn and reported, and containing 
some 62 pages, actually mean. So I feel 
very strongly that the smartest thing we 
can do, the best thing, the wisest thing 
to do, is to vote down this rule and send 
this whole omnibus bill back to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for further study 
of the controversial sections; and let the 
Committee come in under suspension of 
the rules, with these various noncontro- 
versial pieces of legislation such as the 
extension of Public Law 480 and the sur- 
plus milk distribution program. They 
could be passed easily under suspension 
of the rules. Let us pass them before 
June 30, that is, midnight Monday, and 
let us get them on their way. Then we 
can argue and fuss and quarrel among 
ourselves, if necessary, until we work out, 
beat out, some kind of proper overall 
farm legislation for the benefit of this 
country. 

I hope the House in its wisdom will 
vote down this rule so that we can 
accomplish something worth while 
promptly. In that way we will be able 
to pass needed legislation between now 
and the June 30 deadline, rather than to 
go ahead with this bill which cannot pos- 
sibly become law by June 30, even if 
every Member of this House should vote 
for it, which of course they will not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] has consumed 6 
minutes. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam for this rule. 

Quite frankly, it would appear that 
the only opposition to the rule could 
come from those who are unalterably 
opposed to any legislation which would 
offer some relief to the farmers of 
America at this time. 

While it is admitted that there are 
controversial features in the bill which 
the Committee on Agriculture has pro- 
posed, it should be emphasized that the 
open rule under which it is proposed to 
bring the bill to the floor, there will be 
ample opportunity for the Members of 
this House to work their will. 

This is an open rule, which means 
that there will be an opportunity to 
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make changes in any and every section 
to which any Member might have some 
objection; or for that matter to strike 
from the bill any section, or any title 
which a majority feels is objectionable. 

I can understand why some Members 
might not want to see any legislation for 
agriculture adopted at this session, but 
I fail to see how any Member can deny 
this House an opportunity to work its 
will on this legislation. 

I do not like closed rules and have 
voted against some closed rules, but 
have done so only in an effort to obtain 
the opportunity of voting on amend- 
ments which in my opinion would im- 
prove the legislation. 

A vote against this rule would appear 
to express the fear that the membership 
of this House cannot be trusted to work 
its will in a democratic fashion. I hope 
we can soon pass the rule and get on 
with the consideration of the legislation. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is one of those pieces of 
legislation which could be referred to as 
one where you are being asked to take the 
bitter with the better. This is an at- 
tempt to increase vastly the cost of the 
program and to introduce unwise and 
damaging legislation—legislation dam- 
aging to the farmer as well as to the 
urbanite under the guise of necessity for 
acting before the 30th of June. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, as has been said by the 
gentleman from Indiana and others, we 
can under suspension of the rules in 40 
minutes enact the essential sections of 
this law. The school-milk program and 
title I of Public Law 480, could be passed 
quickly under suspension of the rules and 
then we could carefully consider the kind 
of legislation we need in the rest of this 
program. This legislation, I say to those 
who represent consumer districts—and 
who does not?—is a proposal imposing 
especial hardship upon the lower income 
groups of this country. It is a bread tax. 
This act ought to be called the bread 
tax and milk tax act because this legis- 
lation provides for a bread tax and a 
milk tax on low-income consumers par- 
ticularly. 

Consumers would pay the cost of the 
wheat program and there is no reason to 
believe that it will help the farmers. All 
of us know that our low-income groups 
have to rely more on bread than other 
groups. Hence the burden is likely to 
fall heaviest on those in the weakest po- 
sition to pay. Strike at the poor if you 
will, but you will get no help from me if 
you indulge in this singularly callous 
action. 

So also in the case of milk. You are 
voting more tax upon your consumers if 
you support this bill, because the provi- 
sion for deduction at the market place of 
25 to 50 cents per hundred pounds for 
any milk produced over a fixed quota will 
unquestionably be passed on to the con- 
sumer. It is impossible to estimate the 
amount which milk will be increased, 
but a conservative guess would be that 
this is a milk tax of a penny a quart. 

‘Those of you who have to go back and 
explain to the housewives in your com- 
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munities, I hope you will find some way 
of explaining why you put a bread tax 
on the poor and why you put a milk tax 
on the poor. I hope your explanation 
is good, because I expect to be around 
here to remind you of it as far as the 
people of Pennsylvania are concerned. 

This is an iniquitous piece of legisla- 
tion as a package, but it has within it 
some very good and some very desirable 
provisions. I hope those provisions will 
be enacted, particularly the extension of 
the school milk program and the Public 
Law 480 program and the miscellaneous 
sections in title 8, for example. I hope 
those will be enacted and that the rest 
will be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott] has expired. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
a little surprised at the attack that is 
being made on this rule. To me it ap- 
pears to be very unfair. I have always 
believed that the House would treat fairly 
any committee that brings a bill before 
it; but if the approach is pursued as sug- 
gested by the gentlemen who are making 
the speeches from the left side of the 
aisle, then the Committee on Agricul- 
ture might as well be liquidated. 

Before we take a vote, there are cer- 
tain situations which you should con- 
sider. Let us take a look at what has 
transpired before and which resulted in 
bringing the omnibus bill to the floor. 

Last year our committee endeavored 
to report several commodity bills. Each 
and every one of them were voted down 
in committee. There were those who 
voted against the bills in the committee 
who so voted, not because they were 
against the bills but because they felt 
that all programs should go out in one 
package. They insisted that we take to 
the floor of the House an omnibus bill. 
There were a great many of us who had 
no part in making that proposal, and I 
was one of them. But that was the will 
of the majority of the committee. So 
there was nothing left for us to do but 
bow to the will of the majority and begin 
work on an omnibus bill. 

Now, pursuing the will of the majority 
of the committee, we went to work last 
year on the omnibus bill. We have done 
just exactly what some who are now 
complaining about it insisted that we do. 
So we went to work and we worked 
through the remainder of the last ses- 
sion and up until now. The effort was 
not an easy one. Everyone worked hard 
and conscientiously. Finally, a majority 
came to an agreement, and the majority 
included some of my friends on my left 
who are now fighting the submission of 
the very thing they agreed to submit— 
an omnibus bill, 

This bill is the fruit of the very effort 
which every member of the committee 
last year agreed to participate in. It is 
unthinkable to me that some of these 
very gentlemen, for whom I have the 
highest regard and respect, will not now 
agree to even let us debate the bill on the 
floor of the House. I just cannot picture 
the House denying our farm people the 
right of having their bill discussed. 
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| The House can work its will on the 
pill. I will be frank to say that my own 
views are not in keeping with all the bill. 
Ido not expect the Members of the House 
to take the bill as a whole, It is in vari- 
ous sections. Each section will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration. So will 
each paragraph, each line, and each 
word. You can make any change you 
desire. Or, if you like, you may kill the 
whole bill if, after hearing the debate, 
you are displeased with it. 

} Time is running out. We have been 
accused of not bringing in a farm bill. 
‘Now we have brought you such a farm 
bill. Let us work together and work our 
will on it. Whatever you do with it will 
be accepted by us all. But please, please 
¿do not be so unreasonable as to deny us 
the privilege of explaining its provisions. 

I urge you to support the rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. HILL]. 

| Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 

indeed to appear before this House to- 
day in opposition to this rule. I do it 
-because of the depth of my feeling and 
¡the complexity of the agriculture pro- 
‘sram. 

, Let me say that this is a most con- 
_ troversial, most difficult, and far-reach- 
‘ing piece of agricultural legislation that 
no Member of this House can take lightly. 
This bill introduces elements into the 
control and direction of agriculture that 
this House has never considered before. 

Furthermore, it closes out every pro- 
gram of any importance in this bill in 
3 years. That is not good; yet we come 
before this House with this measure. 

Someone has already hinted that the 
farmers wanted this bill. I hold before 
this committee the last issue of the 
AFBF Official News Letter of June 23, 
1958. From it I read the following: 
House Farm Brit Wovutp Ser AGRICULTURE 

Back 25 YEARS 

The president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has said that the omnibus 
farm bill reported by the House Agriculture 
Committee is a monstrosity. 

Charles B. Shuman said enactment of the 
proposed legislation would “set agriculture 
back 25 years.” 

He said the House Committee's bill con- 
tains numerous objectionable sections. “But 
none of these is as unfortunate as the pro- 
vision that after 1961 all farm programs 
i regi revert to their present unsatisfactory 
8 R 

“The House Committee has failed to come 
up with what farmers need most—a long- 
term program designed to free them. from 
Government regulation, let them run their 


own farms, and allow them to improve their 
incomes through their own management de- 
cisions,” Mr. Shuman said. 

And he added: “The House bill goes in 
-the opposite direction. It offers farmers more 
quotas, more taxes, more Government regu- 
lation. In our. opinion, this can only mean 
less opportunity and lower net incomes for 
farmers.” 


And those are temperate remarks. 
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As far as I am concerned new elements 
are introduced in this new farm agricul- 
ture act that this House will be sorry 
we ever adopted. It will be a sorry day— 
perhaps I should not say it—if agricul- 
ture ever becomes a political issue. It is 
not a political issue by any stretch of 
the imagination, none whatever. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who preceded me said our 
committee had united on an omnibus 
bill. That did not include me. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. HAGEN. Is it not also true that 
members of our committee voted for the 
bill who did not support most of the 
sections? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. I would like in the 
brief time remaining to me to refer to 
other parts of the bill. First, with re- 
spect to the milk program, I call your 
attention to this telegram sent by the 
Director of the Food Distribution Di- 
vision of the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 

WIRE SENT TO AREA SUPERVISORS OF THE FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE, USDA 

JUNE 23, 1958. 

As present legislative authority for the 
special milk program expires on June 30, 1958, 
you should immediately notify State agen- 
cies and program sponsors having agreements 
with your office that no obligations may be 
incurred after June 30 with any assurance 
of Federal reimbursement payments under 
this program. Should the legislative au- 
thority be extended prior to or following 
June 30, we will notify you at once. 

MARTIN GARBER, 

Director, Food Distribution Division, USDA. 


That is what is going to happen next 
Monday night. On Monday night of next 
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week we lose our special milk program. 
On Monday night of next week we lose 
all the effects of our program that are 
predicated on Public Law 480. 

It is a foolish thing for us to be required 
to take up a bill of 8 complex, compli- 
cated sections, this complex piece of agri- 
cultural legislation, and pass it in 8 
hours’ time, and to include in it laws like 
Public Law 480 and the special school 
lunch program. 

We are confronted with a serious, ur- 
gent situation, because the Congress has 
failed to take appropriate action on the 
President’s farm-program recommenda- 
tion that the special milk program be 
continued. Our authority to conduct 
that program expires within the week. 
Next Monday, June 30, we will have to 
stop this program, which has proved so 
successful in increasing milk consump- 
tion, 

And stopping the special milk program 
is going to hurt the three-fourths of a 
million children who would be taking 
part in it this summer all over this 
country—in more than 5,000 summer 
camps, day camps, and recreation cen- 
ters, and other child-care institutions, 
and in schools—all of whom want to take 
part in the program, and are ready to 
take part in it, if Congress will let them. 
Further, the stoppage is going to hurt 
farmers—the dairymen who would sell 
extra milk to these participants, for serv- 
ing to children. 

The harmful effects of interrupting the 
program will extend into all sections of 
the country. The accompanying table 
shows, on a State-by-State basis, the 
number of participating organizations 
and children affected by an interruption: 


Special milk program: Number of outlets intending to participate and number of children 
attending, summer 1958 


E 


B SSERSSAEAER volneni 


a 
= 


Michigan... 
Minnesota... 


unit 


Number of outlets 
Total 
number 
of chil- 
dren 

0 12 4 38 3, 860 
0 0 1 2 70 
1 2 14 25 1,575 
4 4 167 180 28, 711 
175 39 301 775 166, 729 
13 13 5 69 5, 970 
9 1 0 19 2, 865 
9 ® 10 © 0 ® 21 g 757 
13 20 1 56 5, 393 
1 1 20 40 5, 568 
1 5 0 9 4, 380 
0 1 2 14 1,097 
17 137 38 269 81, 690 
5 5 0 87 14, 328 
7 7 1 47 4,712 
1 6 0 51 7, 164 
8 2 25 80 7,125 
5 + 16 20 Of 14, 243 
4 8 0 24 2, 158 
0) 15 0 15 936 
34 7 1 164 19, 975 
8 18 1 169 13, 219 
4 8 13 127 14, 127 
15 1 73 104 9, 969 
3 16 0 74 6, 269 
3 0 3 19 1, 668 
n il 0 33 2, 944 
2 2 1 7 505 
2 3 0 10 996 
jl 23 1 79 10, 237 
1 4 0 11 1, 188 
33 33 375 140, 044 


SaawBEa 


1 Not available. 
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Special milk am: Number of outlets intending to participate and number of children 
ug peg attending, summer 1958—Continued 


State 


Number of outlets 


32 8 15 25 80 9, 782 
17 0 0 1 18 1,930 
in 57 65 4 237 24,179 
19 2 4 42 67 7,465 
38 10 2 0 50 3,472 
273 70 42 5 390 41, 589 
6 5 4 1 16 2, 892 
30 12 20 0 62 7, 201 
36 0 1 1 38 5, 110 
© 0 6 0 6 629 
19 2 19 18 58 14, 541 
16 0 5 60 81 14, 042 
1 0 3 0 4 505 
20 4 8 0 32 3, 048 
34 26 4 7 71 5, 009 
19 2 3 0 24 2, 454 
125 11 16 1 153 16, 286 
a "f 16 0 1 2 2, 301 
1 ict Vie aOR MESS AE ean E 614 642 1,233 
1 Not available, 


Further, these harmful effects will be 
felt by the many organizations who 
sponsor some form of summer activity 
for children: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, 4-H clubs, church groups 
and charity eamps—as well as those who 
sponsor the day camps, recreation cen- 
ters, other child-care institutions, and 
the schools which operate in summer. 
This includes those schools which hold 
regular sessions—as well as schools 
which operate during the summer to 
make up for time lost at the harvest 
season. 

Even a brief interruption of the pro- 
gram will work hardship on these spon- 
sors. For one thing, it will deny them 
the benefits of the program during the 
period of interruption, and for all the 
additional time that is necessarily in- 
volved in stopping milk service under the 
program, and then getting it restarted. 

These stopping and restarting opera- 
tions would also impose a great deal of 
extra, unnecessary work on the staffs of 
the sponsor organizations. 

Any interruption in the program will 
lose forever the extra milk consumption 
that we could have stimulated during the 
period of interruption, if we had the spe- 
cial milk program available. The amount 
of extra milk consumption that is lost 
this way will be completely lost—it can 
not be regained. And the decrease in 
consumption will hit dairymen at a time 
when they need all their markets—the 
summer season of heavy milk production. 

I say we have no excuse for this delay, 
for these three subjects, the school milk 
program, the Armed Forces milk pro- 
gram, and Public Law 480 were included 
in separate bills passed by the Senate. 
The Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act was extended by 
the Senate in the bill S. 3420 and passed 
the Senate on March 20 by a voice vote. 
The comparable section of this Senate 
bill is title I of the bill made in order by 
the rule. 

The school lunch program was con- 
tinued in the bill of the Senate, S. 3342, 
passed by the Senate on March 3, 1958, 
by a unanimous voice vote. The com- 
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parable section in the bill made in order 
by this rule is section 604 of title 6. 

The Armed Forces dairy products pro- 
gram was extended for 3 years by the 
Senate in the bill S. 3341 on the 3d of 
March 1958 by a unanimous vote. The 
comparable section in H. R. 12954 is sec- 
tion 605 of title 6. 

All we need to do to extend these im- 
portant and vital programs is to call 
these three bills up under unanimous 
consent and pass them in a few minutes. 
Then we can take whatever time we need 
for this food grain and fiber bill and 
not, as the gentleman from Mississippi 
said, act like children. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in favor of this rule and I certainly hope 
that we will approve the rule by an over- 
whelming majority and, as has been in- 
dicated before, give the House the op- 
portunity to work its will on this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. 

I intend to vote for this bill. I do not 


-know whether I shall vote for some of 


the amendments or not, but I certainly 
intend to vote for the basic principles of 
the bill because I think it represents an 
honest effort to help the American farmer 
and at the same time be fair to the 
American consumer. 

There are those who will tell you that 
this bill, if passed, will cost a tremendous 
amount of money. I happen to think 
that we have good evidence and can 
prove that this bill will cost less money 
if the particular program as envisioned 
in this legislation is passed than would 
be the case otherwise. To be specific, if 
we do not to do something about feed 
grains, what kind of a program are we 
going to have next year to store millions 
and millions of extra bushels of wheat 
and corn that we are producing this 
year? If we do not have some kind of 
@ program such as suggested in this 
omnibus approach, what are we going to 
do to compensate the farmer for what 
I think is going to be a 25- to 50-percent 
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reduction in his livestock prices next 
year? How can we figure the expense, 
I repeat again, of these propositions that 
will face us inevitably in the future if 
we do not do something today about the 
plight of the farmer? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am sure 
every Member of the House understands 
the condition of the farmer today. To 
vote down this rule will only make it that 
much more difficult. We should agree 
to the rule and I hope the House will pass 
the rule today. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues from 
city areas are naturally concerned about 
the cost to the consumer. Let me talk 
to you earnestly for just a moment. I 
think those who represent the farm areas 
in this country have a deep apprecia- 
tion for their friends in the city areas. 
We believe those in the city areas de- 
sire to give the farmers a fair deal. 

Let me say to you that the price the 
consumer pays in the market place often 
has nothing to do with the price that 
the farmer receives for his products. In 
the House restaurant today we are eating 
a little slice of watermelon that costs us 
50 cents a slice. The watermelon growers 
in my district in Florida, in the great 
State of Georgia, and in other areas of 
this country cannot get enough for their 
watermelons to pay them to load the 
watermelons on the trucks. They are 
getting three-quarters of a cent a pound, 
maybe less; yet down here in the House 
restaurant you are paying 50 cents a 
slice for watermelon. If you go to the 
market place you will find watermelons 
priced at around 5 cents a pound. I could 
not understand that until I became a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I repeat again that the price the 
consumer pays in the market place, in 
my opinion, often does not have one 
thing in the world to do with the price 
that the farmer receives for his produce. 

This bill has legislation in it which 
is fair to both the farmer and consumer. 
I sincerely hope the rule is overwhelm- 
ingly passed and that the House will 
work its will on this important legis- 
lation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KIL- 
BURN] - 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to title 6 of this proposed 
legislation, the so-called self-help dairy 
provision. 

First, it should be made clear that this 
bill was voted out.of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee and a rule was granted 
by the Rules Committee on a strictly 
party vote. The Democrats forced the 
bill to the floor over the opposition of the 
Republicans on both committees. The 
Agricultural Committee had the oppor- 
tunity to report a truly self-help dairy 
measure that would have been acceptable 
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to the dairymen of this country. Instead 
the Democrats on the committee chose to 
force out title 6 without hearings. 

I regret very much that a constructive 
dairy bill was not reported. 

There has been much talk about self- 
help for dairy farmers, and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has been considering 
so-called self-help proposals for many 
weeks. No doubt it is hoped that this 
catchword, this popular label—self- 
help—vwill obscure the deficiencies of the 
measure under consideration. But I 
would point out to the Members that title 
6 of the omnibus bill is really a last 
minute switch from the self-help meas- 
ures previously considered. I would 
point out further that it was approved 
without hearings. 

We are all in favor of self-help. But 
this bill is not self-help for the dairy 
farmer. 

It is a proposal to regiment the dairy 
farmer. 

It is a proposal that will destroy mar- 
kets for dairy products. 

It is a proposal that will increase the 
prices consumers pay for milk without 
increasing the returns farmers receive. 

This is frankly a marketing quota pro- 
gram for dairy farmers. If a majority of 
milk producers voting in a referendum 
approve this proposal, here is what would 
result: 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be required to establish a base for each 
milk producer. 

A Federal Dairy Board of 15 members 
would be set up and given authority to 
invoke marketing quotas on milk and 
set the amount of such quotas. 

The dairy farmers of New York, and 
dairy farmers throughout the country, 
would face the prospect of sharp cuts in 
production, based on their previous his- 
tory. 

A new horde of bureaucrats would be 
needed to administer the quotas pro- 
gram. 

Thus far production and marketing 
quotas have been avoided on livestock 
enterprises. We have seen the sorry 
results allotments and quotas have pro- 
duced on the basic crops—markets lost— 
production reduced so low as to cripple 
farm operating efficiency—management 
decisions taken out of farmers’ hands— 
inroads made by competing products. 
Surely, this record is not good enough 
that we want to see quotas applied to 
milk. 

This bill combines such immediately 
needed and sound measures as the ex- 
tension of the school milk and veterans 
and armed services milk programs with 
provisions that would be disastrous for 
dairy producers. Let us keep the good 
and eliminate the bad. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
usual for me, representing a fine agri- 
cultural district, to be down in the well 
of the House opposing a rule that farm 
legislation may be brought up for con- 
sideration. But, in my considered judg- 
ment, this is far from being a farm bill, 
This is a hodge-podge. It is a mon- 
strosity. It is a piece of legislation 
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which can do no one any good; but, on 
the contrary do a great deal of harm to 
the farmer and the country. It presents 
an entirely unworkable program which 
would impose strict regulations on our 
farmers and severe penalties for non- 
compliance. The penalties are so se- 
vere that they may be said to be puni- 
tive. For example, the feed grain 
farmers who produce in excess of their 
quotas will be penalized at the rate of 
$1 per bushel, and until the penalty is 
paid in full a lien can be placed on their 
entire crop. 

The pathetic thing is that this atro- 
cious bill does include some of the pro- 
gram’s proven value mentioned here 
earlier in the day which, as has been 
pointed out, can quickly be passed under 
suspension of the rules. 

One of these is what is commonly 
known as Public Law 480 which permits 
the United States to sell agricultural 
surpluses to our friends abroad, with 
payment for them being made in the 
currency of the importing country. 
Under this program our agricultural 
exports have risen year after year since 
its enactment. This year these exports 
are expected to reach $4 billion. This 
program has been an important factor 
in reducing agriculture surpluses, which 
depress domestic prices. It has proven 
to be an important factor in improving 
our relations with many countries of the 
world, and it has done much for in- 
creasing the income of the farmers. 

This extremely meritorious program, 
about which there is no controversy, is 
due to expire on June 30—just 4 days 
from now. Why has the Committee on 
Agriculture delayed in reporting a bill 
for its extension? In my judgment the 
delay was for the sole purpose to make 
the omnibus farm bill more palatable. 
This delay, for which there is no legiti- 
mate excuse, has already resulted in the 
loss of exports. It must be borne in 
mind that considerable time is neces- 
sarily involved in the negotiation of 
trade agreements with foreign countries 
and for their administrative implemen- 
tation. 

A second meritorious feature incorpo- 
rated in this bill is the school milk pro- 
gram, which also expires on June 30— 
just 4 days hence. It could have been, 
and should have been, extended many 
months ago. There is no legitimate rea- 
son for this delay. In my considered 
judgment the delay was deliberate in 
order to try to impress the House with 
the urgency of the situation on the the- 
ory that we would be more disposed to 
accept the committee bill notwithstand- 
ing its undesirable features. 

In this school milk program there are 
5,000 summer camps and recreational fa- 
cilities involved. In the summertime 1 
million schoolchildren participate; 900 
child care institutions and numerous 
summer schools participate. All these 
will be deprived of this milk if this pro- 
gram is allowed to expire. 

The third meritorious program incor- 
porated in this omnibus farm bill is the 
Wool Act. It is due to expire on March 
31. There is no controversy about it, 
and the law should be speedily extended. 
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But there are other titles in the bill 
which are unsound, costly, and unworka- 
ble. Take a look at title 6, with respect 
to the price-support marketing quota 
program for milk. Take a special look 
at the compliance provision. It sets up 
a special fund into which all dairy farm- 
ers who sell milk into commercial chan- 
nels make a deposit. If he should over 
produce, he forfeits his deposit and those 
who do not, get a refund. 

I want to ask you one simple question. 
What goes on in this country of ours? 
Is that what we are trying to do, farm 
by penalty throughout this great Nation 
of ours? This is a complete departure 
from the normal process of a free enter- 
prise system. We really should strive 
to take off the restrictions on the farmers 
rather than impose more on the producer 
of any commodity, whomever he may be. 

Let me refer for a minute to corn, 
which is our main commodity in the 
Middle West. Title 7, entitled “Feed 
Grains,” suspends for 3 years corn allot- 
ments and the commercial corn area. 
It puts corn on the same basis as any 
other feed grain. I call your special 
attention to the fact that this section 
would mean the reimposition of market- 
ing quotas. I especially call attention, 
particularly to the Members from the 
corn-producing area, that this section of 
the bill would permit feed grain farmers 
of other areas of the country to impose 
compulsory regulations and controls 
with fines on the commercial corn area. 

Before you vote on this rule to make 
in order this monstrosity of a farm bill, 
with all its unworkable and punitive 
provisions, I ask that you take a close 
look at this title of the bill. Any Mem- 
ber from the corn area who would cast 
his vote for what is proposed in this bill 
will be voting against the very people 
he represents and their best interests. 

‘Therefore in all earnestness I am urg- 
ing you to vote down this rule. This 
rule should be defeated. Just as quick- 
ly as the Agriculture Committee can re- 
port out the three desirable features of 
this bill they can be passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules along with the other 
suspensions scheduled for tomorrow or 
Monday. We will thus be able to extend 
these desirable features before the ex- 
piration date of next Monday night. 
We can then go ahead on the basis of 
what might need to be done in the whole 
field of agriculture. 

I implore you, look carefully at this bill 
now before us and do what is in the best 
interests of agriculture. That is our 
responsibilty. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask this 
time in order to ascertain for my own 
information and for the information of 
my colleagues from West Virginia, what 
is happening to Public Law 480 under 
this legislation? It will be recalled that 
I spent 3 years in an effort, and finally 
succeeded, to get legislation written into 
Public Law 480 to require the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to process wheat into 
fiour and corn into meal for distribution 
to the hungry people of sections of this 
country who need these surplus foods. 
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May I say to my colleagues that in 1 
county in my district 26,000 out of 81,300 
people are today living on surplus Gov- 
ernment food. They appreciate getting 
the flour and meal. I want to know 
whether anything is going to happen to 
that provision that requires the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to process and 
to provide that food. I ask that question 
of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. This bill extends Pub- 
lic Law 480. It does not disturb the pro- 
vision about which the gentleman is 
speaking. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the omnibus agriculture bill for 
1958 as brought to the floor today was 
certainly a monstrosity born of despera- 
tion. If this bill ever becomes law it 
will have so many defects that even the 
best surgeon cannot cure it. The very 
formulation of this bill brings the fact 
crystal clear that a renaissance is needed 
in agriculture. I think all of us realize 
that the only true solution to the farm 
problem will be when we get the farmer 
back on the old law of supply and de- 
mand, the day when he will be free of 
Government subsidies, Government 
handouts, and Government interference. 
I believe that all of us want a free agri- 
culture and should aim our best efforts 
in that direction. Of course, that day 
cannot come until we have found meth- 
ods of ridding ourselves of the huge 
surpluses. 

It occurs to me that it is almost im- 
possible to write an omnibus farm bill 
which will satisfy all sections of the 
country. What is good for the South 
may not be good for the Midwest. What 
is good for the East may not be good for 
the West. The problems of the various 
areas of our country are so different it 
is hard to tie them together in one bill. 
It is also impossible because the larger 
farm organizations themselves are not 
ahd probably can never be in agreement 
as to the type of bill that should be 
enacted or the policies which are best 
for agriculture. 

It is difficult to approach the subject 
from a commodity standpoint—wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, and so forth. 

I am particularly interested in the do- 
mestic parity plan for wheat. The prin- 
ciples of domestic parity have been 
passed by Congress twice. Wheat grow- 
ers of the country want to try the plan. 
When in operation, this program will not 
cost the Government a cent. It will be 
a sort of self-help plan which I feel has 
a great deal of merit. I believe it should 
be tried out. 

I have heard several of my colleagues 
say they think it would raise the cost of 
bread. It is not a plan to raise the 
bread cost. Let me point out to you that 
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when wheat was some $2.20 a bushel, 
bread was about 16 cents or 17 cents a 
loaf. Today with the $1.80 wheat, bread 
is 24 cents or 25 cents a loaf. This in- 
creased cost does not come from the 
value of the wheat but it comes from 
processing, handling, packaging, and 
other labor and materials that go into 
the processing and selling of this type 
of food. Actually the amount of wheat 
in that loaf of bread is mighty small. 
Probably averaging less than 3 cents 
worth for each loaf. 

Here is another problem which I feel 
the Congress should consider—that the 
high protein and high gluten wheat, 
which is raised in some of our Midwest- 
ern States, should not be kept in short 
supply by the constant reduction in the 
number of acres that can be planted. 
In my own State of Nebraska we raise a 
very high type wheat. It is premium 
wheat that is in high demand. The de- 
mand in this case exceeds the supply and 
I see no reason why our farmers should 
not be permitted to plant sufficient acre- 
age to meet that demand. 

We have still another problem in Ne- 
braska in which the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington and the State and 
county offices seem to have had their 
wires crossed. That problem is one of 
cutting allotments or making readjust- 
ment of the acreage allotments in the 
State. I have received many letters to 
the effect the present policy actually re- 
sults in some of the smaller wheat grow- 
ers taking a considerable cut in acreage 
while the larger growers actually get ad- 
ditional acreage. In other words the 
small farmer in some cases is being pe- 
nalized while the big grower gets a bonus. 
This will probably result in many law- 
suits in Nebraska. I think the time has 
come when we should have more coor- 
dination between the Department of Ag- 
riculture in Washington and the repre- 
sentatives of that Department at the 
State and county levels. 

The farm bill does contain some sec- 
tions which urgently need to be passed. 
For example, the Public Law 480 section 
dealing with the export of farm prod- 
ucts; the section dealing with wool and 
the school milk program and some 
others. I presume the committee saw 
fit to add some of the good things to 
this hodgepodge of bad in order to push 
through some of the sections which they 
knew full well would call for a veto. 

We continue to be harassed by the sur- 
plus problem. I think it is time to stop 
talking and get some action. More re- 
search is needed to get rid of our sur- 
pluses. I am interested in a food stamp 
plan which has been advanced. While 
it needs some clarification I think the 
objective is good. I think it would be 
all right to use some of this surplus grain 
for the manufacturing of food for the 
needy people of our country. I would 
also like to see some of these surplus 
grains used in the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol. Other industrial uses can 
also be found. 

Mr. Speaker, while I think many parts 
of this bill are bad and should not pass, 
there are some parts that should be ap- 
proved. I have always taken the posi- 
tion that while I might be opposed to a 
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bill, I have voted to permit the House 
to discuss the merits of the legislation. 
It is possible the bill could be amended 
and will turn out to be a good one. If 
that cannot be done, I would vote against 
the legislation. I think the House ought 
to have the right to work its will upon 
this bill. My philosophy has been with 
Voltaire, “I disapprove of what you say, 
but I will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, first let me state that I re- 
quested a few minutes on our side of 
the House, to be heard in favor of the 
rule. I regret that I was forced to ask 
the courtesy of being granted time by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
LANEY]. After all, I do like to make my 
request, as it should be done, of the 
gentleman from the Rules Committee 
handling the bill on our side of the 
House. I regret that they would not 
give me that privilege, and I thank the 
gentleman from New York for granting 
me this time. 

Now, why am I for this rule? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I did offer to give the 
gentleman some time. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, The gen- 
tleman did offer me 1 minute. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I refuse 
to yield further. 

Why am I for this rule? I would like 
nothing better, in any Congressional dis- 
trict, to go out and tell the people of 
that district that the man running 
against me even refused to give to the 
farmers of America their day in court, 
here in the House of Representatives. 
What difference does it make what the 
Members of the House feel about what is 
in this particular bill? They can work 
their will when we go into Committee of 
the Whole. Why should we now say that 
we are not going even to take it up? 
I disagree with the argument against so- 
called controls in the bill when in making 
his speech the speaker did not even 
refer to the fact that after all, accord- 
ing to the bill itself, the farmers of 
America who produce feed grains will 
have the opportunity to say by refer- 
endum vote whether or not they want 
to clap controls upon themselves. Why 
did he not bring that out in his speech? 
He just brought out one sidé of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, you will find in the bulk 
of this bill, in the various sections, that 
the Committee on Agriculture has af- 
forded to the farmers of America the 
privilege of saying whether they want 
this program or whether they want that 
program. 

One of my friends from Pennsylvania 
warned the consumers against giving to 
the farmers of the Nation a possible $2 
or $3 billion in increased gross income if 
a bill of this nature were passed. Let 
me tell you people from Detroit, for ex- 
ample, where you have been in the dol- 
drums because of the lack of your ability 
to sell automobiles, that if the farmers 
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of America had the proper purchasing 
power they would today have bought 
those 800,000 new automobiles that can- 
not be sold as of this time. 800,000 new 
automobiles priced at about $4,000 
apiece amounts to about $3 billion, and 
that is the amount which the farmers of 
America are being short-changed today. 

Getting back to the rule, are you going 
back to the farmers in your district and 
say, “Oh, I didn’t like the bill, I refused 
to give the majority of the House an 
opportunity to say what it thought, so 
I just voted no rule at all, no day in 
court”? 

My good friend from Colorado [Mr. 
HL] brought out that there was a real 
danger of losing these Public Law 480 
programs, and this and that, The gen- 
tleman knows that this Congress has 
ways even 14 days from now of putting 
into effect good programs of that na- 
ture, if necessary. We have seen that 
happen time and time again. That is 
no excuse for killing this rule today. I 
hope sincerely that each and every one 
of you who can do so will vote to permit 
this omnibus bill to have proper con- 
sideration on the floor of the House. 

Mr, Speaker, I consider it imperative 
that we approve this rule and proceed 
with the consideration of the omnibus 
farm bill. 

I recognize that the bill is not entirely 
to the liking of many of us, and I know 
that there is strong objection to some of 
its provisions. But that is true of most 
of the important legislation brought be- 
fore us, and if we insisted upon a com- 
pletely acceptable bill before we would 
grant a rule for its consideration there 
would be no legislation. 

It is the very purpose of a legislative 
body to take up and debate various pro- 
posals so each Member may have his or 
her say on the provisions of each meas- 
ure. There are some features of this 
omnibus farm bill which do not entirely 
meet with my approval, and there are 
others which are of no immediate con- 
cern to me or the district I have the 
privilege to represent in the Congress. 
But I believe fundamentally that farm- 
ers—like anyone else—are entitled to 
their day in court and that the advo- 
cates of the various sections of this bill 
are entitled to have them debated. 

Of course this is a complex and con- 
troversial measure. Ever since I have 
been here, it seems that all farm bills 
have been controversial. As a matter of 
fact, I have seen very few bills of any 
consequence brought up in the House 
which were not controversial in some 
respects. Just because this bill is con- 
troversial is no reason whatsoever to de- 
feat this rule for its consideration. 

The thing to keep in mind is the fact 
that each and every provision is of vital 
importance to some segment of our Na- 
tion. Cotton farmers in the South look 
to us for action on their problems. 
Southern rice producers have their pe- 
culiar problems and a solution is pro- 


Wheat farmers from Texas to Canada 
are asking us to do something construc- 
tive about their problems, and dairy 
farmers all over the Nation are looking 
to us for action. 
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Corn, feed grain, and livestock farm- 
ers in the Midwest and elsewhere need 
most urgently a new program to stabi- 
lize and sustain their markets. 

Farmers in every State in the Union 
have a vital interest in some section or 
provision of this bill. Wool producers 
have a critical need for the extension 
of their program. Our milk programs 
for children, veterans, and servicemen 
must be extended. 

Not only farmers but all our people 
look to us for action to continue the 
Public Law 480 program which has been 
applauded both at home and abroad. 

If it be the will of the majority, we 
can modify, amend, or even eliminate 
certain sections of the bill. I have 
amendments of my own all drawn up 
which I will offer at the proper time 
in an effort to perfect the measure. 
There are undoubtedly others prepared 
to undertake improvements as we con- 
sider this bill. 

This is no time for arbitrary action. 
This is no time to condemn the whole 
bill just because you may happen to dis- 
approve of some feature it now contains. 
This is an open rule which, if adopted, 
will bring the measure before us in a 
manner which will permit the majority 
to work its will. 

There can be no justifiable reason for 
voting against this rule other than a 
desire to thwart the wishes of a majority 
in the consideration, section by section, 
of this omnibus bill. 

We have heard some strange and un- 
usual arguments against the rule. 
Think, if you will, of the weakness of 
some of these arguments, 

One opponent bemoaned the fact that 
penalties were provided for farmers who 
did not comply with the new provisions. 
He voiced the argument we hear so often 
that farmers want to be freed of regi- 
mentation and control. Why did he not 
tell the whole story? Why did he not tell 
the House that the very sections about 
which he complained also provided for 
referendums so farmers themselves could 
decide by secret ballot whether they 
wanted the controls or not? The truth is 
that dairy farmers, wheat farmers, cot- 
ton farmers, and corn farmers would all 
be given the opportunity, by referendum, 
to say “Yes” or “No” to each and every 
one of these programs, 

Another said that consumers would 
have to pay the bill. What have these 
consumer advocates had to say about the 
lost sales in rural America for the manu- 
factured products their constituents pro- 
duce? What do they have to say in De- 
troit, for exemple, about the lost market 
for automobiles which has resulted in 
short workweeks and layoffs of thou- 
sands? It is shortsighted in the extreme 
to deny to farm people a fair price for 
what they produce simply because some- 
one says that fair price would raise the 
price of a loaf of bread 1 cent. I say to 
you that if we can judge the future by 
the past, the middle men may raise your 
bread a cent a loaf whether we pass farm 
legislation or not. Anybody who knows 
anything about our economy knows that 
consumer prices have gone up at the 
same time prices paid the producers have 
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gone down. The balance between the 
two has been lost, and we all know it. 

Some one else complained about the 
high cost of these new programs. They 
did not complain the other week about 
the high cost of foreign aid,-but today 
they say our own people are not entitled 
to a break in the Congress of the United 
States. I take particular exception to 
the charges relative to the cost of the 
feed grain section. They did not bother 
to tell you how these expenditures would 
be made. They did not tell you that sur- 
plus CCC stocks would be used to pay the 
bill—and what could be more sensible 
than that? It would simply be a matter 
of taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it in another. Under this pro- 
posal, we would have the good judgment 
to take CCC stocks, which are costing us 
a million dollars a day in storage costs 
alone, and use them to reimburse farmers 
for reducing production. 

Another critic complained that no one 
understood the bill, and I ask how they 
could ever understand it if we do not 
adopt this rule and bring the bill up for 
debate and amendment. 

There are some vitally important pro- 
visions in this bill. They need action, 
and they need it now. Iam surprised at 
this opposition because every word I have 
had from farmers and farm organiza- 
tions has been either in favor of the bill 
or, at least, in favor of the rule. I just 
had a call moments ago, for example, 
from a newspaper editor in my district 
who advised that Farm Bureau leaders 
asked him to call me to urge that I sup- 
port the rule and bring this bill out into 
the open for free and active debate. I 
commend these farm spokesmen for their 
objective interest and am glad to lend 
my voice to the plea for approval of this 
rule. I urgently hope that it will be 
adopted. 

In the national good, Mr. Speaker, let 
us set aside any sectional or partisan feel- 
ings and get on with the job of writing 
some important farm legislation into law. 
All legislation is a compromise—and this 
bill is no exception. I hope the rule is 
approved so we will have an opportunity 
to pass judgment on the merits of each 
and every proposal contained in this 
omnibus farm bill. That is the only 
proper way to handle a bill of this nature. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 10 seconds to explain to the 
House that when the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], re- 
quested time from me all time had al- 
ready been allotted. I had only 1 minute 
available left and offered it to him. I feel 
it was not my duty or responsibility to 
take time away from some other person 
to whom it had already been promised in 
order to grant time to my colleague [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN,] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 50 seconds to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are at 
least three very important parts of this 
bill that everybody is for and wants to 
see promptly enacted, because they 
merely extend programs that will other- 
wise expire on June 30. Suppose we pass 
this omnibus bill tomorrow, or Saturday. 
There is not the remotest chance of its 
being acted upon by the Senate and get- 
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ting to the President by Monday night. 
So to take up and even to pass this bill, 
assuming it can be passed, is to guarantee 
that the school milk program, and Pub- 
lie Law 480 for selling abroad our farm 
surpluses, will expire next Monday night. 
There is only one possible way of con- 
tinuing those programs that everybody 
wants to have continued, and that is to 
vote down this rule and then have the 
House adopt, under suspension of the 
rules, the Senate bills extending the pro- 
grams and already passed by that body. 
That will send the bills to the President 
at once. It is the only way to keep those 
essential programs going, and without 
in any way prejudicing the other parts 
of this farm bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hoeven], a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to no one in my loyal support of the 
American farmer. My legislative record 
in that regard speaks for itself. How- 
ever, we must all become realists when 
this type of legislation comes along. 

We are confronted here today with a 
complex piece of legislation, and no one 
knows that better than the members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
With all due respect to those who favor 
the rule, I want to say that you should 
immediately acquaint yourselves with 
the many ramifications of the bill. 

It is highly essential that we take a 
sensible approach to this entire problem 
if we really want farm legislation. In 
reality, this bill is so complex that it is 
almost impossible to understand all of 
its provisions. Even members of the 
Agriculture Committee differ as to the 
interpretation of various sections of the 
bill. We need more time to study the 
controversial sections. 

Everyone knows that this bill, in its 
present form, positively cannot be en- 
acted into law. As authority for that 
statement, I have no better authority 
than the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture himself who has said so pub- 
licly. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] made some inquiry 
as to the cost of this bill as it affects 
consumers. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, the overall cost of the bill in its 
present form will be $2 billion to $3 bil- 
lion a year in addition to the present 
farm programs. I wish you people from 
the industrial areas and those repre- 
senting consumer groups would listen 
to this. Here are some figures furnished 
me by the Department of Agriculture: 

Cost STATEMENT 

Additional consumer costs: 

1. Wheat section: $300 million per year 
(at least 1 cent per loaf). 

2. Dairy section: $500 million per year: 
Milk, 144 cents per quart; butter, 9 cents- 
10 cents per pound; cheese, 8 cents per 
pound. 

Additional Government costs: 

1. Cotton section: $400 to $500 million 
for each of 3 years. 

2. Feed grains section: $450 million for 
each of 3 years. 


The wheat section of the bill will cost 
about $300 million a year. It will raise 
the price of bread at least one cent a loaf. 
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The dairy section will cost about $500 
million per year. It will raise the cost of 
milk 144 cents per quart. It will raise 
the price of butter 9 cents or 10 cents per 
pound and it will raise the price of cheese 
8 cents per pound, thus putting every 
cheese producer out of business. In addi- 
tion, the cotton section will cost from 
$400 million to $500 million for each of 
the next 3 years. The feed grain section 
will cost at least $450 million a year for 
the next 3 years, making the total cost of 
the bill about $1,700,000,000 per year in 
addition to the farm programs we now 
have. Now that is something for all of 
us to think about. I am for good, sound 
farm legislation, but simply cannot swal- 
low this one package deal which I know 
will prove detrimental not only to my 
Iowa farmers, but Iowa consumers as 
well. We should immediately extend 
Public Law 480. We should immediately 
vote for the extension of the milk pro- 
gram which provides for the distribution 
of milk to the schoolchildren of America, 
to the veterans and to the hospitals, of 
this country. The best way you can 
guarantee that these two emergency 
measures are going to expire on next 
Monday night is to vote for the rule. If 
you vote down the rule, we can then 
under suspension of the rules with the 
Speaker’s permission, enact the extension 
of Public Law 480 in a matter of minutes. 
We can enact the extension of the milk 
bill in a matter of minutes. Again there 
is little or no controversy about the wool 
section. We can take care of that item 
rather promptly. There is little or no 
controversy about the tung nut section. 
Let us therefore take the essential, emer- 
gency, parts of the legislation out of the 
bill right now for time is of the essence. 
We then can devote some time to the 
controversial sections of the bill and try 
to iron out our differences. I am for a 
good, workable corn-feed grain program, 
but want to be assured that marketing 
quotas on corn are not reimposed. In 
1954 we repealed marketing quotas on 
corn because they were impractical and 
unworkable. Furthermore, I object to 
the small corn and feed grain farmers of 
the South voting strict controls with fines 
on the farmers of the Corn Belt without 
their consent. In summary then, the bill 
is too complex and impossible of admin- 
istration; the bill cannot be enacted into 
law. The cost is absolutely prohibitive, 
and it will not inure to the benefit of 
either farmers or consumers to enact the 
legislation in its present form. Let us 
therefore do the sensible thing. Let us 
take out of the bill, and pass the emer- 
gency measures, which certainly will be 
to the best interest of both farmers, and 
consumers. Let us quit this shadow box- 
ing. Let us do the things that are neces- 
sary, and put first things first. I think 
the country will applaud us for our ef- 
forts if we work in that direction. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Once again, 
Mr. Speaker, the House is confronted 
with another bitter pill concocted by a 
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majority of the members of the House 
Agriculture Committee as a cure for 
what is mistakenly called the farm prob- 
lem. This medicine composed as it is of 
surplus-producing rigid price supports, 
income-cutting acreage allotments and 
freedom-stifling Government interfer- 
ence, has made large numbers of our 
farm population sick in the past. Yet 
the supporters of this bill ask us to con- 
tinue this treatment for another 3 years. 
It does not make sense. 

The only major difference in theory 
between the program advanced today 
and that which was last before us and 
subsequently vetoed by the President is 
that the discredited medicine it again 
prescribes is chocolate coated. The 
sponsors of this bill by lumping in good 
and proven agricultural programs with 
the bad have tried to create a take-it-or- 
leave-it situation. The Members of this 
House and our farm population back 
home will not be misled by these political 
tactics. We must, through amendment, 
separate the grain from the chaff in this 
legislation. It is regrettable that this 
task is assigned to the membership as a 
whole because it is a task that properly 
should have been taken care of by the 
committee. 

I am no agricultural expert and I do 
not intend to attack portions of this leg- 
islation in detail. However, there are a 
few features that I believe deserve some 
comment, 

We are constantly beset—particularly 
by those supporting this measure—with 
arguments that we must do something 
to help the small farmer. Yet this legis- 
lation in some respects takes the finan- 
cial fate of the small farmer and puts 
it in the hands of the giants who will set 
the rules by referendum. 

Small wheat farmers—those produc- 
ing less than 15 acres—will not be eligi- 
ble to vote for parity plans proposed in 
this legislation. Yet they will be bound 
by the program approved by the large 
operators. Now the small farmer can 
market his entire production without 
penalty. Under this legislation, how- 
ever, he will be penalized if he exceeds 
his allotment. In effect we turn over 
the lawmaking authority to the large 
farmer, provide through the Department 
of Agriculture the enforcement ma- 
chinery and leave the small farmer with- 
out a voice in his future. 

The same objection applies to the 
small grower of feed grains. This legis- 
lation denies the small farmer the right 
to vote for the type of program to be 
adopted, but it makes him subject to the 
acreage limitations such a program, if 
adopted, imposes, 

Mr. Speaker, each year as this mea- 
sure comes before us I have risen to 
observe that in the areas where there 
is independence in agriculture, the pro- 
ducer is financially better off. The 
farmer who is in trouble is the one who 
grows crops which have come under the 
withering hands of Government regu- 
lation. This is all the more tragic in 
that these stifling programs are adopted 
under the guise of helping the farm 
economy. 

If the major defects of this bill can- 
not be surgically removed by major 
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amendments on this floor, the entire 
measure should be defeated. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we are wit- 
nessing some of the most remarkable 
examples of change in position which I 
have ever seen in this House. Members 
who have for months advocated the joint 
consideration of these farm programs 
suddenly find themselves advocating 
separate action. Members who as lately 
as yesterday felt it unnecessary to attend 
the meeting of the committee at which 
amendments to this very bill were to be 
considered now feel that the welfare of 
the country is jeopardized by the delay 
that has taken place, yet ironically 
enough, the necessity of adjournment of 
the committee because Members broke 
a quorum in times past has always sprung 
from the walkout of Members who are 
presently suggesting that this bill should 
have been brought to the House at an 
earlier date. 

The distinguished gentleman who just 
preceded me the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Hoeven], is today opposed to the 
corn and feed grain section of the bill. 
This is, of course, his right. But it was 
not his position at the time the section 
was favorably reported by the subcom- 
mittee of which he is a distinguished 
member. I was chairman of the sub- 
committee and we worked for 6 months. 
As chairman, I am happy to bear witness 
that the gentleman from Iowa worked 
as diligently and as helpfully as any 
member of that subcommittee. All the 
members of that subcommittee, Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, worked hard, 
trying in good faith to get a good non- 
partisan bill. I think we did just that 
and they surely thought so a few days 
ago because every member of that sub- 
committee voted in favor of reporting 
this section of the bill, just as it is now 
written in the bill presently before you. 
‘There has not been a change made in 
this section by the full committee. It is 
word for word like it came out of the 
subcommittee. Every member, Republi- 
can and Democrat, voted for it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was amazed in hear- 
ing our colleague from Iowa say what he 
did. He was a member of the committee 
and he helped write the bill and voted 
for it. 

Mr. POAGE. I must say that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Horven] prob- 
ably had a greater part in writing this 
particular section than any other Mem- 
ber. There is not one sentence in this 
section to which the gentleman from 
Iowa objected in the subcommittee. 
There was not one single suggestion pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Iowa that 
= Hera incorporated in this section of the 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, I am happy 
to yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am not disputing 
what the gentleman is saying, but if the 
gentleman from Texas will recall that 
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even though we did devote a lot of time 
to the feed grain section of this bill, I 
said, categorically and specifically in 
subcommittee and in the full commit- 
tee, that even though I may favor some 
sections of the feed grain bill that I 
under no circumstances would be bound 
to take, hook, line and sinker, any other 
sections of the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. I 
am talking about the feed grain section. 
I have referred to no other section. I 
am sure that the gentleman had reser- 
vations in regard to some of the other 
sections, but I am sure that there is not 
one provision in the feed grain section 
to which the gentleman did object. 
There is not one provision that the gen- 
tleman suggested should go into that 
section which is not in it. The gentle- 
man voted for the feed grain section a 
few days ago. The gentleman has a 
right to change his mind, and all I point 
out is that he did change his mind. All 
I want to point out is that there has been 
a remarkable change of viewpoint. It is 
not a question of the gentleman’s right to 
change his mind. He has a perfect right 
to do so. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I have understood 
some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
here, members of the committee who 
have worked so hard, say that they 
wanted to have the farmers to have some 
freedom. Does this bill not give them 
the freedom, just the thing they may 
select by referendum, by ballot, exactly 
whether they want freedom of choice, to 
which the gentleman refers, or whether 
they want the other provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. POAGE. For the first time in the 
history of farm legislation this bill offers 
the farmers a real choice, and the exist- 
ence of that choice was emphasized time 
and again during the meetings of our 
subcommittee. We want to actually 
know where the farmers stand. Nobody 
knows today. We would like to know. 
This bill, if adopted, will give us an op- 
portunity, not only on feed grains but in 
dairying, and wheat, and in cotton, to 
have a real choice by the farmers be- 
tween relatively high supports with strict 
controls on the one hand, or low supports 
and lesser or no controls on the other 
hand. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaGE]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.POAGE. Iyield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not also true that 
the entire committee insisted on keeping 
this bill intact? 

Mr. POAGE. That is true. If my 
memory serves me right, it was the gen- 
tleman who just preceded me, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Hoeven], after 
working so hard and so diligently on this 
bill, who objected when the ranking Re- 
publican on our committee suggested that 
we take out Public Law 480. The gentle- 
man from Iowa objected to taking it out 
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and said, “You must keep this compre- 
hensive bill intact.” That was in the full 
committee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.POAGE. Iyield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will not a vote 
against this bill serve to deny the farm- 
ers that opportunity to vote on the pro- 
gram that he desires? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, it will, but 
apparently some of our Republican col- 
leagues who just a few days ago agreed 
that we must pass a comprehensive bill 
do not now desire any program. The 
question now before us is not whether the 
American farmer is going to have a 
chance to make a choice but whether 
this House is going to have any chance 
to express its wishes on any farm bill. 
I well recall that our present Secretary of 
Agriculture pointed out 2 years ago that 
we should make it a basic principle of 
farm policy to secure and follow the 
wishes of farmers. Of course, Mr. Ben- 
son has, just this week, repudiated that 
viewpoint, just as some of our colleagues 
have so recently repudiated their pre- 
viously held viewpoint that this House 
should consider and act on all of the 
items contained in this bill. 

There has been some disposition to try 
to slur over the facts, but I am sure that 
every Member recognizes that should this 
rule be defeated that it would mean not 
only the second time this session that 
the Republicans have scuttled general 
farm legislation but it would also mean 
that we would be denied any opportunity 
to secure the very items which our friends 
profess to still support. If, in fact, there 
are objectionable features of the bill, 
should it not be taken up, considered on 
its merits, and any provision which does 
not appeal to the majority eliminated. 
The committee has not asked for a closed 
rule. We recognize the right of any 
Member to object to any item. We recog- 
nize the right of the majority to change 
or eliminate any item. But a vote against 
this rule is a vote against every item in 
this bill. ~ 

Just one more point: I call the at- 
tention of this House to the fact that 
this bill for the first time not only gives 
the farmers a choice in almost every 
section, but it does another thing that 
the present Secretary of Agriculture said 
should be done and most of us agree 
should be done. It puts these commodi- 
ties in the market rather than in the 
warehouse. It puts our feed grains in 
the market, it puts our wheat in the 
market, it puts our milk in the market, 
it puts our cotton in the market rather 
than in the warehouse. 

We are paying more than a million 
dollars a day storage on agricultural 
commodities. I think we ought to put 
these commodities into the market where 
they will move into consumption rather 
than in a warehouse. This bill will put 
commodities in the market and there 
is not anybody who will be bold enough 
to suggest that it will not. It will put 
them in the market on somewhat differ- 
ent plans for different commodities be- 
cause they must be handled differently, 
but in each case it will be by a plan ap- 
proved by farmers, not something 
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handed down by a department not 
something that you and I decided was 
the best, but it will for the first time 
give the farmers a real, a sincere, and 
an honest choice between the question 
of whether he wants controls on the one 
hand with high supports—a position 
many of us have supported but which 
some have said was unwise—or on the 
other hand for no control with low sup- 
ports. 

If, in fact, the farmers want the low 
supports, and they vote for them, then 
I will be very happy to go right along 
with a low support program but let the 
farmers of America not Mr. Benson say 
that is what they want. Nor will you 
be voting simply for farmers, if you vote 
for this bill. You will be also voting 
for taxpayers. The present feed grain 
program is costing in excess of half a 
billion dollars. The wheat program may 
soon reach a billion dollars cost to the 
Government. This bill takes that burden 
off the taxpayer. I know that it was 
charged that this is a bread tax. That 
canard is typical of the slander of farm- 
ers in which some people who are paid 
to protect farmers have engaged in re- 
cent years. 

As a matter of fact when wheat 
brought $2.25 per bushel, bread sold for 
13 cents per pound. With wheat pres- 
ently selling at $1.80 or less per bushel 
bread is selling at about 19 cents per 
pound. Maybe the consumer is getting 
hurt by the same low farm prices which 
are ruining the farmer, 

What we actually need, my friends, is 
an effort to understand farm problems. 
A willingness on the part of city people 
to try to solve farm problems—not a 
further widening of the breach which 
Mr. Benson has encouraged. The pros- 
perity of America is indivisible just as 
the problems of agriculture are indivisi- 
ble. That is why we bring you a com- 
prehensive farm bill dealing with many 
separate problems. Together they make 
up the most difficult economic problem 
of our Nation. I plead with you to meet 
these problems by taking up and con- 
sidering this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time available to 
this side to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I think, 
first of all, enough has been said today 
to demonstrate quite conclusively that 
this is a highly controversial bill in many 
of its sections. Many of them are not 
controversial, but many of them are. It 
is quite apparent that if we are to adopt 
this rule and take up the consideration 
of this bill, the 5 hours of general debate 
will be used up, and we will be here no 
one knows how long under the 5-minute 
rule; and, believe me, we have got a lot 
of important legislation to consider be- 
tween now and Monday evening. 

Yesterday I voiced a few objections to 
calling this bill up at this time. One of 
them, incidentally, was that nine mem- 
bers of the Indiana delegation wanted to 
attend our State convention, but we have 
passed that up, I am sorry to say. How- 
ever, the really important reason why I 
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said this should not come up at this time 
is that a bill as complex as this, as far- 
reaching as this, that is estimated to 
cost 2 or 3 billions of dollars additional 
should not be here on the floor at this 
time. 

We have other important matters that 
are running up against the deadline of 
next Monday evening, not to mention 
parts of this bill which are affected by 
that deadline. I know there are some 
people who say we should vote for every 
rule, but to my mind this is a far differ- 
ent situation. 

I have mentioned the fact that the 
fiscal year is running out Monday even- 
ing. By unanimous consent agreement 
suspensions are in order today and to- 
morrow; 16 of them are listed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD as being up for 
consideration. In addition to that we 
have important conference reports, the 
conference report on the excise tax bill 
and others. If someone should be deter- 
mined enough in the consideration of 
this farm bill he could keep it before us 
for consideration well into next week. 

What is the situation? It has been 
said so many times that I almost hesi- 
tate to mention it again, but everyone 
agrees that Public Law 480 is a most 
important part of our domestic and for- 
eign policy operation. If you adopt this 
rule and try to pass this legislation you 
will have no chance to get action in the 
other body in time to prevent the expi- 
ration of Public Law 480, the milk pro- 
gram, the school lunch program, and 
others. The other body is considering 
statehood for Alaska, according to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and is talking 
about a deadline of July 3. 

They are worrying bout whether they 
can pass the Alaska statehood bill by 
that time. The other body has to act on 
the conference report on the extension 
of excise taxes. They have other things 
that are pressing them, even as we have 
things pressing us over here. 

So, all I can say to you is that if you 
insist on going on with the consideration 
of this bill in the manner provided by 
this rule, in the first place you will argue 
over these controversial sections for 
hours and hours and hours. I have 
heard enough in private conversations 
and here in the debate ou the floor to 
know that the majority of the members 
of the committee are not in favor of 
many of these sections, they do not 
want them, they know they are unwork- 
able and wrong. But if we go on with 
this procedure what we are going to do 
is pull the curtain down on the milk pro- 
gram and on the operation of Public Law 
480. Of course, you can extend it at 
some later date, but whatever time 
elapses you have lost just that much 
momentum. It takes months to get 
those programs worked out. 

Again may I say, and it is repetitious, 
unanimous consent has been given for 
a number of suspensions today. The 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], has told 
me that he would not object to a unani- 
mous consent request for suspension of 
the rules to pass the important parts of 
this bill that are not controversial. Why 
should that not be done? If we will vote 
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down this rule the chairman of this great 
committee can take the Senate bill, 
S. 3420, which is the extension of Public 
Law 480, move to suspend the rules and 
include the provisions of the Serate bill 
on the Milk Extension Act and pass 
those two bills in the form in which they 
passed the other body. They would 
then go directly to the President. These 
two very important matters would not 
even have to go back to the other body 
and would not have to go to conference. 
They would become law and we would 
prevent the lapse that I say could well 
be disastrous for the kest interests of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly trust this rule 
will be voted down. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12954 is another Frankenstein-like om- 
nibus farm bill, loaded with inconsist- 
encies and outmoded proposals. It does 
contain some good provisions which de- 
serve the approval of this body, but 
unfortunately, they are entangled with 
a great many bad provisions. 

If this bill were to become law, it 
would do more harm than good to a 
great many farmers, particularly those 
of New York State. Continued rigidity 
in farm regulations and disregard of 
competitive principles could spell dis- 
aster. 

At a time when many segments of 
our agricultural community are pros- 
pering and others are beginning the long 
road back, it would be unfortunate if 
we reversed the very programs which 
have made this progress possible. This 
bill largely disregards the sound pro- 
posals of the administration and con- 
tains little of the flexibility of programs 
and freedom for the farmer which he 
so badly needs. 

This body should swiftly and deci- 
sively defeat the rule on this catch-all 
hodgepodge, and then proceed to work 
its will on individual, sound items which 
are contained in it. The school milk 
program and Public Law 480—the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act—among others, should be ex- 
tended as soon as possible. But it would 
be folly to approve this whole monstros- 
ity in order to continue these valuable 
programs. 

That is why we must defeat the rule 
on H. R. 12954 and clear the way for 
this body to consider individually the 
really sound and necessary parts of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, today’s Washington 
Daily News contains a perceptive and 
effective article on this farm legislation 
by the distinguished columnist Peter 
Edson. With characteristic clarity, Mr. 
Edson talks real sense on this issue. In 
order that his wisdom may have wide 
circulation, I include his article at the 
conclusion of my remarks: 

FARM LEGISLATION POLITICS 
(By Peter Edson) 

Politics has reared its ugly head to put 
farm legislation in a bad position. 

In an apparent effort to give additional 
benefits to every group of farmers, the 
House today begins debate on a new omni- 
bus farm bill. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra, 
Taft Benson calls it “an economic monstros- 
ity and a political hodgepodge,” 
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The only two crops left out of it seem to 
be tobacco and peanuts. Tobacco growers 
didn’t want any new legislation. They 
seem to be the only farmers who are com- 
pletely satisfied with the legislation they 
now have. The only reason peanuts were 
left out of the House bill is that planters 
and growers couldn’t agree on what new 
benefits they wanted. 

In a rather obvious political nose-thumb- 
ing at the Republican administration, the 
House bill almost completely disregards the 
nine-point farm program which President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress last January. 
Now, 5 months later, this comes out. 

The House bill seeks once more to put over 
the discredited two-price plan for wheat. 
It proposes mandatory barter for surplus 
disposal. And it would impose new controls 
on milk production and feed grains. 

In addition to all this, the House bill 
would increase Department of Agriculture 
expenditures by an estimated billion dollars 
& year for the next several years. 

Over $400 million of this would be for 
® new corn and grain sorghum acreage-re- 
serve program. From $400 to $500 million 
would be for new cotton supports. 

All this would be on top of the $3 billion 
1959 farm appropriations already approved 
by Congress. 

One political approach to drafting a bill 
of this kind is to invite a Presidential veto. 
The idea is that Congressional candidates 
can then tell the voters, “Well, we passed a 
bill to help you, but Ike killed it.” This puts 
political blame on him, 

Another angle has been to go the limits 
on what they think the President might ap- 
prove. Then they incorporate a few things 
the President wants, in an effort to force him 
to sign it. 

Part of this is also political revenge against 
the President for vetoing earlier Congres- 
sional legislation to freeze price supports 
on basic crops at present levels. 

While the House has been playing polit- 
ical football with farm bills in this fashion, 
several much-needed farm programs are run- 
ning close to their expiration dates. Among 
them are the agricultural surplus disposal 
program and the school, veterans, and armed 
services milk programs. They will end June 
30, unless renewed. Also the National Wool 
Act, which would expire next spring. 

The Senate, taking a much saner approach 
to farm legislation, has already approved sep- 
arate bills renewing these programs. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee has also re- 
ported out another farm bill which would 
come closer, but not fully meet adminis- 
tration requests for lower price supports and 
freer planting for cotton, corn, feed grain, 
and rice farmers. 

If the House could be persuaded to act 
on these Senate measures, the situation 
might not be so bad. But the lack of co- 
ordination between Senate and House Agri- 
culture committees this year has been no- 
table. 

What this presages is that any new farm 
legislation approved this session will be an 
election-year compromise. The committee 
bills could be completely rewritten on the 
floor of both Chambers, a procedure which 
is always bad. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
support the contention of those Mem- 
bers of the House in opposition to the 
granting of the rule on this bill, H. R. 
12954, the so-called omnibus farm bill. 
During this debate I have received a 
telegram from the Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau opposing such general legisla- 
tion and requesting that the entire bill 
be recommitted. I wish to include a 
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copy of this wire for consideration.of all 
the Members: 


Hon. THOMAS J, LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 12954, omnibus farm bill, before 
your House today. This bill contains every- 
thing. It is a bread tax bill. It is a milk 
tax bill. It opens the door to limiting num- 
ber of cows per farm. It is a two-price plan. 
Urge you join in effort to defeat rule and 
recommit bill to committee. There is no 
doubt that this bill works injury to Massa- 
chusetts farmers and to Massachusetts con- 
sumers. A couple of clauses now in the bill 
such as the extension of Public Law 480 
and the school-milk program should be 
separated in committee and presented with- 
out all of the bad features. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with farmers in all parts 
of Massachusetts, and our opposition is 
unanimous in this instance. 

CARLETON I. PICKETT, 
Executive Secretary, Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday the 13th, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee voted on the omnibus 
farm bill, H. R. 12954, to extend and 
amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954; to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938; the Agricultural Act of 1949; 
and the National Wool Act of 1954, with 
respect to acreage allotment and price 
support programs for rice, cotton, wool, 
wheat, milk, and feed grains; and for 
other purposes. The bill carried eight 
titles and had many sections under each 
title. 

Title VII, “Feed Grains”: This calls 
for the suspension of the commercial 
corn area and corn allotments for 3 
years. It does not repeal the fact that 
corn is a basic commodity. It simply 
suspends it for 3 years. It puts corn, the 
greatest money crop in the United 
States, on the same basis as any other 
feed grain. The very reason that this 
feed grain section is a matter of contro- 
versy is the fact that the South, when 
they voted in the past acreage controls 
and marketing quotas on cotton, refused 
to take any control of these diverted 
acres. As most everyone knows, they 
planted grain sorghum and anything 
else that they desired, and that would 
grow in these diverted cotton acres, cre- 
ating a surplus of feed grains. Further- 
more, they went into the hog, cattle, and 
dairy business on a large scale. The feed 
grain section calls for a referendum, 
even specifying the form of ballot to be 
used, giving the feed grain and corn 
farmer the opportunity of voting for a 
program of price support, or it gives him 
the privilege of voting for no program. 
It makes it possible for the feed grain 
raisers in the South to vote strict con- 
trols on the northern corn farmer. The 
total result would be whatever the total 
result of the combination of southern 
feed grain voters, mostly sorghum farm- 
ers, and the northern corn farmers. 

For all intent and purposes, it makes 
corn lose its identity. It calls for pay- 
ment in kind; such as, if a corn or sor- 
ghum farmer were allotted by the ASC 
committee 100 acres of corn with which 
he would be in compliance, if he further 
cut his 100 acres to 80, he would be given 
20 acres of production in kind and in 
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cash from commodity credit warehouses 
to the extreme limit of $75 per acre. 

He could in some instances take a cer- 
tificate and sell the corn that was given 
to him in the payment in kind. This 
feed grain subcommittee had a total 
membership of 7; 4 from the South and 
3 members from the Corn Belt area; 
namely, Hoeven, of Iowa; Harvey, of In- 
diana, who is an actual 450-acre farmer; 
and myself. 

I certainly do not like the northern 
Corn Belt commercial corn farmer being 
compelled to go to a referendum election 
and vote in order to keep the southern 
feed grain people from voting a fine on 
the northern farmer, if that provision 
carries. In other words, it is exactly 
like the wheat situation where you can 
be fined if you overplant. There has 
never been any compulsion about the 
corn program, and I have constantly 
called this to the attention of the com- 
mercial corn growers in the Corn Belt. 
I think the compulsion section of the 
feed grain bill, if adopted in referendum, 
would further curtail a livestock producer 
who raises all the corn he can and must 
go out and buy more to feed hogs and 
cattle. 

The first title, “Foreign Trade,” was 
the extension of Public Law 480, which 
calls for the disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to foreign nations. 
Section 106 of title I called for programs 
outside the United States for the anal- 
ysis and evaluation of foreign books, peri- 
odicals, and other materials; for the 
registry, indexing, binding, reproduction, 
cataloging, abstracting, translating, and 
dissemination of books, periodicals, and 
other materials and the deposit thereof 
in libraries and research centers in the 
United States specializing in the areas to 
which they relate. In other words, un- 
der Public Law 480, disposing of agricul- 
tural surpluses, the committee over- 
stepped itself in foreign affairs and edu- 
cation. I voted against this provision of 
Public Law 480 even though I am for 
disposing of agricultural surpluses other- 
wise. 

Under title II, relative to “Rice,” I 
would say. there was general agreement 
among the entire membership of the 
committee. 

Under title II on “Cotton, 1959-1961 
Price Supports and Acreage Allotments,” 
in a referendum it called for cotton acre- 
age allotment in the referendum between 
the two-price support and acreage allot- 
ment programs; namely, a domestic 
price and a foreign price. I further be- 
lieve it called for compensatory pay- 
ments. The supposition on the cotton 
section is that there will be a shortage of 
high-grade cotton next year. It, there- 
fore, would allow the southern cotton 
acreage to be increased. The cotton 
section of the bill would freeze the na- 
tional allotment at around 17.7 million 
acres for the next 3 years. Farmers - 
would have the choice whether to take 
the regular allotment and receive 84 
percent of parity in 1959, 80 percent in 
1960, and 75 percent in 1961; or whether 
they would like to increase their allot- 
ment up to one-third and receive sup- 
ports at 60 percent of parity. The bill 
contains a compensation payment fea- 
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ture because it is quite likely that all the 
cotton raised under the first program 
will move through CCC hands. The 
Government would buy the cotton at 84 
percent and then sell it at 66 percent, 
an 18 percent loss. 

Title IV is the extension of the Wool 
Act, which is a trial Brannan plan deal 
relative to wool. It was supposed to in- 
crease the sheep population. It is paid 
for out of import duties. According to 
the evidence before the committee, it has 
not increased the sheep population one 
ewe in the United States. This was the 
purpose of the legislation, to increase the 
sheep population. It has been in effect 
several years. 

Title V, “Wheat”: The wheat section 
called for a two-price system on wheat 
similar to the type of legislation that 
former chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, Cliff Hope, had been 
trying to get through the House for 10 
to 15 years that I know of. It called 
for marketing certificates, marketing 
restrictions, and civil penalties. It 
called for a referendum. 

Title VI, “Milk”: The subcommittee 
was absolutely not in agreement on the 
milk section. In fact, I could find very 
few people, organizations, or committee 
members who were for it. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee stated he 
doubted whether it would work or not. 
If the quota is voted on milk—and I do 
not know how you can tell on a fresh 
cow in May or June how much milk she 
can give—it means a person with 30 
cows could be assessed as much as $450 
per annum based on an average milk 
production. It called for the creation of 
a Federal Dairy Board. I dislike com- 
pulsion about the dairy business and 
placing dairy farmers subject to being 
fined $450 or any amount. This could 
run as high as $1,500 per year on a 
30-cow herd with a 10,000 pound per 
cow average. 

Iam a member of the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee and the Feed Grain Subcommit- 
tee. There was never any attempt in 
either of these subcommittees to ever 
definitely establish a cost of the pro- 
grams. Herschel Newsom, master of the 
National Grange, when the organization 
appeared before the subcommittee, esti- 
mated a cost of $450 million per year for 
the feed grains alone even though some 
of this is being paid in kind. The cot- 
ton guess or estimate is over $250 mil- 
lion per year. The dairy estimate was 
$450 million. All in all, the various esti- 
mates—and they were purely guess by 
everyone—was $1 billion or more per 
year. 

When the committee met on Friday 
the 13th, we were supposed to vote on 
the bill, section by section. There was 
no statement to the effect that I heard 
of, that final passage out of committee 
would be acted upon Friday the 13th. 

When the committee first met, there 
was an amendment laid in front of each 
member of the full committee offering a 
food stamp plan. This has been batted 
around Washington for as long as I 
have been a member of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee, some 12 years. It 
was never discussed in any of the sub- 
committee meetings or hearings, that I 
have been a member of, since the first of 
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January. It was placed in the bill in 
order to try to get city Republicans and 
Democrats to vote for the omnibus bill. 
The final vote in committee, including 
the food stamp plan; that is, the vote 
to report the bill out including it, was 
passed by a vote of 17 to 14. I voted 
against it with the food stamp provision 
in the bill. Chairman Coorey immedi- 
ately knew that an agricultural bill on 
a committee vote of 17 to 14 had no 
chance before the House of Representa- 
tives. He asked consent to withdraw 
the food stamp plan section. This was 
given. Another vote was taken. A final 
vote on reporting the bill out of com- 
mittee was 21 for and 10 against. I 
voted against. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
omnibus farm bill for 1958, H. R. 12954, 
in addition to providing for a 1-year ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act—Public Law 
480—with an authorization for the sale 
of an additional $1.5 billion in farm 
products, and its various farm commod- 
ity plans, contains a highly commenda- 
ble section which would establish the 
domestic parity or two-price plan for 
wheat. 

On June 11, 1957, I introduced the 
bill H. R. 8059, and April 28, 1958, the 
bill H. R. 12185. Both measures called 
for the institution of the domestic par- 
ity plan for wheat; a program which 
I believe proposes a sound approach to 
the wheat producer's objective of attain- 
ing maximum production on the farm, 
while maintaining the producer’s income 
in a proper relationship with the other 
segments of our national economy. 

This would be accomplished, under 
the domestic parity plan, by allowing 
the wheat farmer to deal more exten- 
sively in the open market place on the 
basis of quality, and by moving more 
wheat into export and feed-consumption 
channels. 

Under the plan, there would be estab- 
lished a marketing system whereby the 
wheat farmer would be guaranteed, 
through certificates issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on the basis of the 
farmer’s average yield, full or 100 per- 
cent of parity for approximately one- 
half of his crop. 

The certificate would be issued to the 
farmer for his share of that amount of 
the Nation’s wheat production estimated 
to be sold domestically for human con- 
sumption, and would represent the dif- 
ference between 100 percent of parity 
and the estimated market price for 
wheat. 

Since premium or high quality wheat 
naturally will bring a higher price in the 
market place than a lesser grade wheat, 
the farmer will have greater opportu- 
nity to receive more per bushel for his 
wheat, based on quality. 

For that portion of the farmer’s pro- 
duction beyond his share of the estimated 
amount of wheat expected to be con- 
sumed domestically, he would sell com- 
petitively in the open market; thereby 
receiving prevailing market prices for his 
wheat to be processed for export, feed 
or industrial uses. 

In addition, the domestic parity sys- 
tem—which provides for the continua- 
tion of the present acreage allotment 
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program—would be largely self-support- 
ing. Only the cost of administering the 
certificate program will be borne by the 
Government, since the cost of the cer- 
tificates will be paid by the wheat proc- 
essors who will purchase them for the 
grain they will mill for human food and 
consumption. 

To be eligible to receive these certifi- 
cates, the wheat producer must plant, 
within his acreage allotment, for harvest 
as grain a sufficient acreage of wheat to 
meet his domestic food quota. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe strongly that 
the domestic parity plan for wheat would 
contribute greatly to placing the grain 
buyer and the farmer once again in the 
business of buying and selling wheat on 
the basis of quality, and, allowing wheat 
to move more freely in the market place 
without severe Government controls, 
while protecting the grower’s income to 
the benefit of the overall economy, 

I have been informed, Mr. Speaker, 
that the present wheat program is cost- 
ing the taxpayers approximately a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars a year, an amount 
which could be saved by the enactment 
of the self-supporting domestic parity 
plan, 

I have heard some contend that a 
wheat plan of this type would have the 
effect of inflating the price of bread per 
loaf, to the detriment of the consumer. 
That contention is overthrown effec- 
tively, I think, by figures contained in 
the committee report accompanying this 
bill. These figures are based on price 
studies conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture, and indicate that the do- 
mestic parity plan for wheat “should 
have little noticeable effect on prices 
paid by consumers for bread and other 
wheat products.” 

The report states that: 

The cost of wheat going into bakery prod- 
ucts is such a small part of the total cost of 
those products that their prices are peculiarly 
unresponsive to the price of wheat. For ex- 
ample, in January 1948 the farm price of 
wheat was $2.81 a bushel and the average 
price of a 1-pound loaf of bread was 13.8 
cents. By April 1958 the farm price of bread 
had increased to 19.1 cents. Thus, while the 
price of wheat declined 31 percent, the price 
of bread increased 38.4 percent. At current 
prices, the farmer gets between 2.6 and 3.2 
cents for the wheat in a loaf of bread. 


Mr. Speaker, I live in one of the largest 
wheat-producing districts in America. 
As you know, we have tried several dif- 
ferent kinds of farm programs in the 
last 25 years—AAA, PMA, ASC, and 
others. Some we have liked, that is, 
those found adaptable and acceptable to 
our part of the country—some we have 
not liked. Under our past programs we 
have had 82 to 110 percent of parity with 
acreage controls. At the present time we 
have an acreage-control program with 
75 percent of parity. With the cost of 
production continually on the increase 
and the price of wheat continually on the 
decrease, we are faced with the inevitable 
fact that many of our farmers will go out 
of business. The price of trucks, tractors, 
combines, and other necessary farm 
equipment and machinery has been 
climbing gradually higher. Back in 1946, 
1947, and 1948, when we were getting 
around 100 to 110 percent of parity, you 
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could buy an average farm tractor or 
combine for approximately $2,500 and 
a truck for around $1,800. Today, with 
wheat at only 75 percent of parity, a 
tractor is $4,500, a combine $7,000, and a 
truck $4,000. Also, the cost of labor, the 
necessary repairs, and fuel needed to 
run this equipment and keep it in con- 
dition, has climbed at the same steady 
rate. With these kind of prices, unless 
we can raise a bumper crop, there is ab- 
solutely no way that we can buy or re- 
place the necessary farm machinery that 
wears out each year—and this same situ- 
ation is bound to create more unemploy- 
ment in the manufacturing areas. If we 
are to pay these increased prices for 
maintenance and production, we main- 
tain that a farmer should have not less 
than 100 percent of parity for wheat or 
that portion of any agricultural crop that 
is consumed by the people of this Nation. 
Any businessman must necessarily take 
a calculated risk in running any enter- 
prise—however, the risk the farmer runs 
is doubled by the constant change of 
weather. If the farmer is wiped out by 
any of the varying conditions, he must 
replace equipment, seed, and labor. 
Where is he to turn for the help he 
needs? ‘The farmer always has been, is 
now, and always will be the backbone of 
our Nation. 

A great many farmers of my area who 
are vastly dissatisfied with the sliding 
scale of parity as it is administered to- 
day would like to try this domestic-parity 
bill for wheat. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge passage of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the list of domestic-parity 
bills which have been introduced during 
the 85th Congress and their authors is 
impressive indeed. Measures calling for 
the establishment of such a plan have 
been introduced by Members on both 
sides of the aisle, from both bodies, from 
the great States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Washington, Oregon, Minnesota, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico. 

I estimate conservatively, Mr. Speaker, 
that 75 percent of the people in my Dis- 
trict are friendly toward the domestic- 
parity plan for wheat; and, personally, 
I think it will do more to stabilize the 
economy of my District than anything 
else this Congress can do. We must have 
a farm program, Mr. Speaker. Without 
a domestic parity wheat section, I would 
find it extremely difficult to support the 
remainder of the bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 12954 the bill that 
has been reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to attempt to give the 
farmer his fair share of the Nation’s in- 
come, and to protect the consumer by 
making available agricultural commodi- 
ties for the grocery basket at a fair price. 
I reserve the right, of course, to vote for 
any amendments, which I think will im- 
prove the legislation, 

There are some features of this omni- 
bus agricultural bill, frankly, that I 
would prefer not to see in the bill. How- 
ever, I am not one of those who feels 
that we cannot do anything at all about 
the problem of the farmer and that we 
ought to just sit idly by and let nature 
take its course. In this instance to let 
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nature take its course will mean the ul- 
timate destruction of the American 
farmer as we have known him in the 
history of America from colonial times 
to our present era of greatness. There- 
fore, in this proposed legislation I, along 
with each of you, I assume, have had to 
take some of the bitter with the sweet. 
I want to repeat again, however, that I 
am in favor of this bill and I sincerely 
hope that the House passes it by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The main features of H. R. 12954 ex- 
tend for 1 year the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, and 
adds what we might term certain refine- 
ments to the bill, and it proposes new 
legislation for the agricultural commodi- 
ties of rice, cotton, wool, wheat, milk, 
corn, and other feed grains. 

I realize that this act does not cover 
all agricultural commodities, but upon 
contemplation, I think it could be proved 
that an overwhelming majority of the 


‘total income of the American farmer is 


covered by this bill. For example, there 
is a new program for corn and other feed 
grains. This program, in my opinion, 
if passed, would enable the livestock pro- 
ducer to obtain a fair price for his live- 
stock and at the same time will result 
in prices that are fair to the consumer. 
At the present time, our farmers are en- 
joying good prices for hogs and cattle. 
However, I make this direful prediction— 
that unless we pass this corn and feed 
grain bill, next year at this time our cat- 
tle and hog prices will be depressed. I 
hold to the view with I believe the ma- 
jority of our committee, that cheap feed 
grains mean cheap livestock prices. 
From present indications we are going 
to have an overwhelming abundance of 
feed grains for this year, and unless a 
new program is attempted to keep the 
production of these grains in line with 
consumption, we are going to have the 
grains fed to more and more livestock 


-and this, in turn, will lead to much 


heavier marketings of livestock and, in 
my opinion, will depress prices. So let 
it be stated in no vague terms that the 
livestock producer, and he represents a 
great segment of American agriculture, 
has a vital issue in this program. 

Now, I think this point should be 
stressed also, and that is that one fea- 
ture that is emphasized in H. R. 12954 
is the democratic process of permitting 
the farmers, themselves, to vote on these 
new programs. In the instance of sev- 
eral commodities, alternative programs 
are given. The committee has worked 
for months to try to give the farmer a 
choice to be decided on in this demo- 
cratic manner, and at the same time, it 
should be emphasized over and over 
again that the welfare of the consumer 
has constantly been in the thinking of 
the members of the committee. 

Another thing about H. R. 12954 which 
is particularly appealing to me is the 
fact that it proposes to put the agri- 
cultural commodities which are in such 
great abundance in America today in the 
hands of American consumers, and in 
export trade, rather than pile these com- 
modities in Government warehouses to 
add to the present terrific cost of stor- 
age. I sincerely believe, no matter what 
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the guesses are by those who oppose this 
bill, that its enactment will result in less 
cost to the American taxpayer. I think 
this proposed legislation that we are 
considering is economically sound, and 
will mean a much better agricultural 
program at less expense. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, those of us who 
oppose this legislation cannot be blind 
to the fact that something has to be 
done to aid the American farmer. If 
we are opposed to this legislation, what 
is the alternative suggestion? I have 
little patience with those who constantly 
point with alarm at weaknesses in a pro- 
gram, but do not have the ability to sug- 
gest an alternative that will be better 
and that will solve the terrible plight 
of the American farmer. In the report 
of the committee which I am sure that 
all of you have read, in discussing the 
plight of the farmer, these points are 
emphasized: 

Our total population consumed 11 per- 
cent more farm-produced foods, includ- 
ing more meats and other animal prod- 
ucts, in 1957, than in 1952, yet our farm- 
ers received $600 million less for that 
larger volume in 1957 than for the more 
limited volume in 1952. And, in con- 
trast, consumers paid food processors 
and marketing middlemen $6.1 billion, 
or 25 percent more in 1957 than in 1952, 
for hauling, processing, and handling 
the food between the farm gate and the 
retail counter. 

Thus, in 5 years—comparing 1957 with 
1952—we have witnessed these deteri- 
orating circumstances in agriculture: 

Total farm production—including fi- 
ber and other nonfood crops—up 6 per- 
cent in spite of record carryovers. 

Farm prices, down 16 percent. 

Farm parity ratio, down 18 percentage 
points. 

Realized net farm income, down 19 
percent, lowest point since 1942. 

Purchasing power of that farm income, 
down 23 percent, lowest since 1940. 

Farm debt at a record high, above $20 
billion. 

Farm population declined 12 percent, 
from 24,283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 in 
1957. 

In 1952, net income per farm in the 
United States averaged $2,789. 

In 1957, 5 years later, net income per 
farm had dropped to $2,496. In contrast 
the income of the average nonfarm fam- 
ily of 3 persons increased from $5,499 in 
1952, to $8,135 in 1957. 

In 1957, the returns to all farm work- 
ers for their labor and management 
reached a low of 69 cents an hour, while 
the average wage of industrial workers 
reached a high of $2.07 an hour. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the irrefutable 
facts. These are the problems that we 
must face. If we are opposed to the 
pending legislation, what do we propose 
to take care of the proper claims of the 
20 million farm people in America repre- 
senting between 4 and 5 million fami- 
lies? Do we want to save the small 
farmer? Are we interested in the largest 
single small private enterprise system re- 
maining in America; namely, the indi- 
vidual American farms? I am one who 
wants to try and save the small Ameri- 
can farm. The critics of this proposed 
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legislation will probably point out that 
with all of our expenditures, the small 
family farmer is still in a critical con- 
dition. May I, in turn, however, suggest 
that if it were not for our agricultural 
programs he would not even be in exist- 
ence? Although his lot at the present 
time is deplorable, he would simply be 
nonexistent if it were not for the agri- 
cultural programs that we have had in 
the past. I want to save the American 
family farm. I want to make it possible 
for one man to continue owning, operat- 
ing, and living on his farm unit. I feel 
that this is one of the safest guards 
against the encroachment of commu- 
nism. It is interesting to note that in 
Russia and in Poland, the greatest re- 
sistance to state dictatorship has always 
been by the independent, rugged indi- 
vidual that we call the farmer. Well, I 
repeat again, if we are opposed to this 
legislation, what alternative do we have? 
I, for one, intend to support H. R. 12954 
because, to put it bluntly, I see no 
alternative. 

To those who are interested in agri- 
cultural commodities that are not in- 
cluded in this omnibus bill, may I re- 
mind you that such great programs as 
the use of section 32 funds, marketing 
agreements, the sugar program, and 
other great agricultural programs, are 
still on the statute books, and will, I 
hope, by the positive action of a great 
majority of us, continue on the statute 
books. 

Ihave the honor of being on a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture which is known as the Foreign 
Agricultural Operations Subcommittee. 
In this capacity, I am particularly inter- 
ested in the provisions of H. R. 12954 that 
concern Public Law 480. As the mem- 
bers of the committee are aware, in 1953 
and early 1954, there were vast agricul- 
tural surpluses accumulating in Govern- 
ment warehouses and it was believed 
that new approaches should be used to 
get rid of these surpluses. One of the 
proposals, and it later became law, was 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, which is now 
widely known as Public Law 480. At the 
time Public Law 480 was enacted, the 
investment in commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation totaled 
about $6 billion, and this accumulation 
rose sharply to $8.2 billion 2 years later. 
By that time, Public Law 480 began to 
have its full effect, and the CCC invest- 
ment in agricultural surpluses has been 
reduced by nearly $1.4 billion. 

Public Law 480 provides for construc- 
tive means to use commodities. Under 
title I there is the authority to sell sur- 
pluses for foreign currency. Heretofore, 
these foreign currencies have been used 
for 11 different uses, detailed as follows: 
Agricultural market development; for 
our supplemental stockpile; for common 
defense; for purchase of goods for other 
countries; for grants for economic de- 
velopment; for loans to private enter- 
prise; for payment of United States obli- 
gations; for loans to foreign govern- 
ments; international educational ex- 
change; translation of books and peri- 
‘odicals; for American sponsored schools 
and centers. 
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An amount not to exceed $4 billion 
has been available for title I. H. R. 
12954, now, increases that amount to 
$5.5 billion, and adds other uses of for- 
eign currencies, such as the acquisition 
by purchase, lease, rental, or otherwise, 
of sites and buildings and grounds 
abroad for United States Government 
use, including offices, residence quarters, 
community and other facilities, and for 
construction, repair, alteration and fur- 
nishing of such buildings and facilities; 
for financing trade-fair participation 
and related activities; for financing un- 
der the direction of the Librarian of 
Congress, in consultation with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and other in- 
terested agencies, programs outside the 
United States for the analysis and eval- 
uation of foreign books, periodicals, and 
other materials to determine whether 
they would provide information of tech- 
nical or scientific significance in the 
United States, and whether such books, 
periodicals, and other materials are of 
cultural or educational significance; and 
for the financing of programs for the 
interchange of persons under title II of 
the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948; and for 
providing assistance by grant or other- 
wise in the expansion or operation in 
foreign countries of established schools, 
colleges, or universities founded or spon- 
sored by citizens of the United States 
for the purpose of enabling such edu- 
cational institutions to carry on pro- 
grams of vocational, professional, scien- 
tific, technological, or general education; 
and in the supporting of workshops in 
American studies or American educa- 
tional techniques, and supporting chairs 
in American studies. 

Title II of the Public Law 480 author- 
izes the President to act quickly to do- 
nate commodities abroad to meet emer- 
gency situations such as those resulting 
from famine, flood, and drought. 

Title III of the law authorizes the 
donation of commodities for relief use 
at home and for similar use abroad 
through programs conducted by United 
States voluntary relief agencies, and also 
emphasizes the program for the ex- 
change of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion commodities for strategic and other 
materials. In H. R. 12954, there are pro- 
posals to strengthen the barter trans- 
actions under title III, which have al- 
most stopped. 

Exports of United States farm prod- 
ucts under Public Law 480 from 1954 
through 1958 up until June are as fol- 
lows: title I, $2,065,000,000; title II, $337 
million; title III for barter, $910 million; 
donations, $622 million—or making a 
total of $3,934,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are many as- 
pects of Public Law 480 which I hope 
our Committee on Agriculture will study 
thoroughly this next year. For example, 
the law is administered by a great mix- 
ture of Government agencies. In my 
opinion, there should be a more central 
direction of the program. Another 
problem that certainly causes me much 
worry is the vast accumulation of for- 
eign currencies in the hands of our Gov- 
ernment. I do not think it is healthy 
for America to have that great amount 
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of power over foreign governments by 
an accumulation of a tremendous 
amount of a foreign government's cur- 
rency. I think every effort should be 
made to dispose of these currencies in 
such a way that will be helpful to 
America, and that will also be helpful 
to our friends in other parts of the 
world. There is one aspect of Public 
Law 480 which I think should be greatly 
enlarged, and that is the provisions 
under title III which enable us to do- 
nate commodities for relief use at home 
and for similar use abroad. 

There is no reason, Mr. Speaker, for 
one single American to go hungry. In 
fact, under title III of Public Law 489 
we are making food available at the 
present time literally to millions of our 
people in family units, in charitable in- 
stitutions; and if the need arises, mil- 
lions more can be fed. Quite frequently 
a friend of mine will say to me, “Why 
should we help those people abroad 
when we have hungry people at home?” 
I want to repeat again that there is no 
excuse for one single person in America 
being deprived of food. The plenty of 
American agriculture is available under 
title III through programs administered 
jointly by the several States, and by the 
Department of Agriculture to take care 
of the needs of America. 

I think we should have a greatly ex- 
panding use of America’s agricultural 
abundance to feed needy people abroad. 

I have just finished reading a most 
stimulating book by John Gunther en- 
titled “Inside Russia Today.” In this 
timely book, Mr. Gunther says: 

Agriculture is by far the sorest spot in 
Russia. The U. S. S. R. lives just as czarist . 
Russia did, predominantly on the land. At 
least half the total population is engaged 
in agriculture in one form or another. The 
peasant, not Khrushchey, is king. Indus- 
trialization, scientific power, military 
strength, education, all depend basically on 
what wealth the dark masses on the land 
will, or will not, produce, 


America is simply not using our vast 
agricultural production to win this cold 
war in the complete dramatic sense that 
we ought. We have the vehicle in Pub- 
lic Law 480, title III. This relief pro- 
gram will be approved, and has been 
approved, by the American people. This 
program to which I refer of distributing 
our agricultural surplus to hungry peo- 
ple abroad is carried out by 22 approved 
nonprofit American voluntary relief or- 
ganizations, and certain of our inter- 
governmental organizations. These 
agencies reach more than 100 million 
persons in most of the Free World. 
When we distribute food through these 
agencies it is on a person-to-person basis. 
The recipient knows that the gift comes 
from the American people. There is no 
better way, Mr. Speaker, to win friends 
and influence people in the cold war 
than to feed them when they are hun- 
gry. Out of the approximately 3 billion 
people in the world, there are a billion 
who do not even get one square meal a 
day. In tragic China, an informant re- 
cently told me that probably only 10 
percent of the people of China are con- 
cerned about what type of government 
is in power in that country. Ninety 
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percent of the people still have as their 
chief concern the getting of enough food 
to live. Now, Iam not proposing a care- 
less squandering of our agricultural sur- 
plus so as to help our enemies, But I 
do say that we ought to expand this 
program under title III to help us win 
the cold war. Why not a dramatic air- 
lift in any friendly area of the world 
when famine is threatened? It doesn’t 
cost much, Mr. Speaker. Many, many 
millions of our friendly allies can be fed 
for just the price of several extra bomb- 
ers. Iam not suggesting that we reduce 
our military strength, but surely as we 
view the methods to win this cold war in 
the broad perspective of the needs of 
the world, I repeat again that we have 
not used our great agricultural abun- 
dance to the extent that we should. 

In the administration of title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480, Mr. Speaker, we have to 
deal with governments. We should deal 
with governments. Our approach should 
be on a government-to-government 
basis. In the distribution of food under 
title III, however, through the help of 
our voluntary agencies, we distribute this 
food on a person-to-person basis. No 
local politician can subvert the meaning 
of the gift. The gift is on the basis of 
friendship of the American people to 
the people of the friendly country. The 
gift is on the basis of the Christian ideals 
of America, ideals that are too often cyn- 
ically regarded by other nations in the 
world. I certainly intend to do every- 
thing in my power to see a more effective 
use of title III to help us win the cold 
war, 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, the executive 
director of the central department of the 
Church World Service, New York, is 
quoted in a report by the other body as 
saying: 

Our estimate is that it is possible on 
the average to distribute 250 pounds of food 
for $1.00 in cost to the American church- 
man, and in many cases, much more than 
250 pounds per dollar. 

Churches do not regard America’s plenty 
as an embarrassment, but believe it to be a 
gift of a wise, loving, and extravagantly gen- 
erous providence to the American people in 
order precisely that we can help bear the 
burdens of the needy people of the world 
at this turbulent stage of history. * * * 

Fats and olls are probably the single 
greatest need at the moment in many areas. 
And if corn oil, or other grain derivative 
oils, could be made available to the program. 
it would strengthen it immeasurably. I am 
informed that on the first day of June 1957 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture will 
take title to approximately 40 million bushels 
of soybeans, which would yield approxi- 
mately 180,000 short tons of soybean oil. 
This is a resource which would immeasur- 
ably enrich this ks gg if some part of it 
could be made avail 

We have programs overseas and small sup- 
plies of such oils as are available are actually 
doled out, almost drop by drop, for medicinal 
phrposes, because of the shortage. * * + 

total number of persons reached 
AN the distribution facilities of Church 
World Service overseas is approximately 25 
million to 30 million annually. Careful com- 
mittee scrutiny is given to the list of needy 
persons and every pound of food is given 
directly to the ultimate consumer. This 
program is a decisive and helpful means to 
world peace. 


Thus, we have one of the representa- 
tives of our great nonprofit voluntary 
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relief organizations speaking out for this 
program, Surely the people in America, 
through all of our various denomina- 
tional faiths will want to have a greater 
part in carrying on this humanitarian 
program. 

Time is limited, Mr. Speaker, so I will 
conclude by saying again that the prob- 
lems of the American farmer need to be 
solved. We cannot solve these problems 
by being negative only and pointing out 
the loopholes in any proposed new agri- 
cultural program. Iintend to be positive 
in my approach, so I am going to vote 
for H. R. 12954, and I reserve for myself, 
of course, the right to vote for any better 
program for the American farmer and 
the consumer when such a program is 
offered to us, 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel constrained to vote 
against the granting of a rule for the 
consideration of the omnibus farm bill— 
H. R. 12954, 

While the need for far-reaching, 
sound farm legislation is self-evident, the 
bill that is now about to be presented 
to us seems to me to be so complex, so 
confusing, and so burdened with regu- 
lations as to be nearly impossible of ad- 
ministration. It is also my understand- 
ing that the bill is, in its present form, 
even impossible of explanation by many 
of the members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee itself. I do not see how 
the Department of Agriculture, the com- 
modity groups and the farm organiza- 
tions, not to mention the individual 
farmers, could possibly work with it. 

It also seems to me that the Agricul- 
ture Committee is to be commended for 
its sincere desire to write a bill attempt- 
ing to aid several important segments of 
our farm economy at once, but, in view 
of the immediate necessity for extending 
the school milk program and the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, commonly called Pub- 
lic Law 480, both of which expire at the 
end of this month, and both of which 
are most worthy of extension, we might 
better now take separate action to ac- 
complish those results, and then, when 
time is not so short, come back to a prop- 
erly deliberate consideration of H 
12954. It would also be my hope that 
the Agriculture Committee could use the 
intervening time to perfect and clarify 
its bill and even perhaps remove some of 
the features therefrom that several of 
our farm organizations, notably the 
American Farm Bureau, have found to 
be objectionable. Certainly, in justice 
to the farmer and the consumer, further 
study seems required if the untried pro- 
grams in the bill are to have any chance 
of contributing to the solution of our 
agricultural difficulties. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 12954 sets up a new 3-year pro- 
gram providing national acreage allot- 
ments in 1959, 1960, and 1961 at no less 
than the requirements for domestic con- 
sumption and export—approximately 
17,700,000 acres in 1959—and authorizes 
each cotton farmer a choice between (a) 
remaining within his original allotment 
and receiving price supports in 1959 at 
the 1958 level, in 1960 at 80 percent of 
parity, and in 1961 at 75 percent of par- 
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ity, or (b) planting up to 3344 percent 
above his original allotment and receiv- 
ing price supports on all cotton he pro- 
duces at not less than 60 percent of 
parity, the exact level to be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 4- 
acre minimum allotment provisions of 
the present law would be continued. 

H. R. 12954 would extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act—Public Law 480—and authorize sale 
of an additional $1.5 billion in farm prod- 
ucts. The bill directs an expanded barter 
program. H. R. 12954 would make use of 
foreign currencies, obtained in the sale 
abroad of agricultural commodities, for 
sites and buildings abroad, trade fair 
participation, and related activities, 
translation of foreign scientific publica- 
tions, an expanded educational exchange 
program, public health activities, and 
operation of American colleges and other 
schools in foreign countries. This bill 
permits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
set price supports for rice at between 75 
and 90 percent of parity, continues the 
National Wool Act until March 31, 1962, 
permits the wheat producers to vote on 
the present program or a substitute pro- 
gram, permits the dairy farmers to 
choose between the present support pro- 
gram and a new 3-year program, and 
provides for feed grain producers to 
choose between discarding all supports 
or accepting two alternative programs. 
This bill would continue the special 
school milk program, and the programs 
for donation of dairy products to the 
armed services and veterans’ hospitals 
for 3 additional years, and extends the 
donation program to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. 

While it is indicated in the committee 
report that H. R. 12954 will improve the 
income of producers of a number of 
major crops, it is also stated that the 
bill does not restore a full parity posi- 
tion to agriculture such as prevailed 
for the 11 consecutive years from 1942 to 
1952. Nevertheless, the problem of the 
committee is set forth on page 3 of the 
report, for it is stated that the bill is 
written in the shadows of Presidential 
vetoes. The committee report continues 
by stating as follows: 

This bill, therefore, represents a compro- 
mise between the administration’s policy of 
constantly lowering farm prices on the one 
hand and, on the other, the often expressed 
objective of the Congress to maintain agri- 
culture on a parity with other areas of the 
general economic structure. While it does 
not bring back a completely equitable price 
position for agriculture, it rejects the ad- 
ministration’s proposition that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture be given a completely 
free hand to reduce price supports as low 
as 60 percent of parity, where now the legal 
minimum is 75 percent of parity. 


With respect to cotton, the report in- 
dicates that it has been estimated that 
for 1959 domestic consumption plus ex- 
ports would equal about 13 million bales, 
resulting in a national acreage allot- 
ment for 1959 of approximately 17,- 
770,000 acres. This compares with an 
acreage allotment of approximately 17,- 
390,000 acres for 1958. It is my belief 
that cotton acreage which is not used* 
in any county should be made available 
for reallocation within the county, and 
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that such acreage as may not be reallo- 
cated within the county should be made 
available within the State. 

It is stated in the committee report 
that those farmers who elect to stay 
within the acreage allotment will re- 
ceive price support in 1959 at not less 
than the percentage of parity applicable 
to the 1958 crop, which is currently esti- 
mated at 83 to 84 percent. In 1960 the 
price support would be not less than 80 
percent of parity, and in 1961 not less 
than 75 percent of parity. 

The real test of the adequacy of any 
farm program is whether its provisions 
will permit the farmer to receive his 
fair share of income. It is of little prac- 
tical value to have acreage allotments 
which are fixed so low that the small 
farmer is permitted to merely exist 
rather than to utilize his best efforts in 
supporting himself and his family. I 
have repeatedly introduced legislation to 
increase these acreage allotments for the 
small cotton farmers. The editor of a 
county newspaper in the district which 
I represent recently wrote that the cot- 
ton acreage in his county had been re- 
duced from 25,242 acres in 1950 to 5,500 
acres in 1958. The editor of this news- 
paper states that the people who for- 
merly prepared land, planted and culti- 
vated the crop have to eat, as do those 
who did the harvesting, and that there 
are not enough jobs in industry to absorb 
these workers who were geared to a cot- 
ton economy. He further states that 
these people who did the work spent 
money for food, clothing and automo- 
biles which they will not spend under 
these reduced acreages. 

I have stated on previous occasions 
that the conditions which prevail on the 
farm are ultimately reflected in the en- 
tire national economy. It has been esti- 
mated that agriculture serves as the 
basis for 35 percent to 40 percent of the 
jobs of all workers in this country— 
even though only 12 percent of the people 
make their living directly from the farm, 
and that United States farmers purchase 
about $17 billion worth of manufactured 
goods to use in production each year. 
It is significant that the industries from 
which farmers draw great quantities of 
supplies for production purposes are at 
present the ones suffering rather severe 
economic recession. Agriculture has 
suffered from declining sales and in- 
creasing costs for 6 years, and farm pro- 
duction expenses have gone up while cash 
sales have dropped. Of the 50,000 farm 
units lost in Georgia between 1940 and 
1954, the big decrease came in the farms 
having less than 100 acres. 

The committee report points out that 
our total population consumed 11 per- 
cent more farm-produced goods in 1957 
than in 1952, yet our farmers received 
$600 million less for that larger volume 
of production in 1957 than for the more 
limited volume in 1952. During the past 
5 years farm prices have gone down 16 
percent, the farm parity ratio has 
dropped 18 percentage points, the re- 
alized net farm income has dropped 19 
percent to the lowest point since 1942, 
and the purchasing power of that farm 
income is down 23 percent to the lowest 
point since 1940, and the farm popula- 
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tion has declined 12 percent. In 1957, 
the returns to all farmworkers for their 
labor and management reached a low of 
69 cents per hour, while the average 
wage of the industrial workers reached a 
high of $2.07 an hour. Farm debt has 
reached a record high of $20 billion, and 
the average income per farm has dropped 
from $2,789 to $2,496 during the past 5- 
year period, during which period there 
has been an overall inflated economy. 
Although the number of consumers sup- 
ported by 1 farmworker has doubled 
from 10 in the 1930’s to more than 20 
today, the rewards to the farmer have 
constantly declined. While some of us 
would commend the farmer for a job 
well done and look to the resulting op- 
portunities ahead for our ever-increas- 
ing population in this period of scien- 
tific advancement, there are others who 
would adjust the agricultural imbalances 
of the present and repay the farmers for 
their productive achievements by eject- 
ing them from the land. 

The cotton farmer has employed effi- 
cient methods to increase his produc- 
tive capacity substantially, but has been 
placed in a position of planting small 
acreage and of purchasing his supplies 
and family needs in a highly subsidized 
and inflated economy. The means must 
be found to secure for the farmer his 
fair share of income. Considerable 
thought has recently been given to a 
price system for cotton which would 
equal 100 percent of parity on domestic 
sales and permit the farmer to compete 
in the world market on nondomestic 
sales. This program has been suggested 
by many people, including Senator TAL- 
MADGE of my State. If we could secure 
this program it would be better than any- 
thing that has been suggested, and it 
would not cost the Government any more 
than, if as much as, the current agricul- 
tural program. 

The current farm situation requires 
not only our best efforts in the passage 
of legislation, but a more determined ef- 
fort and optimistic approach in the ad- 
ministration of agricultural programs. 
Solutions to these problems are not to 
be found through devoting the total 
effort to worrying over so-called unman- 
ageable surpluses or urging farmers to 
move off of the farms. It would be far 
better to devote more administrative 
effort to the question of why the United 
States has lost its foreign cotton markets 
at a time when the world population 
and consumption have been on the in- 
crease, and at a time when this Nation 
has been negotiating numerous agree- 
ments with other nations and furnish- 
ing substantial aid to other nations. 

Indications are that farm surpluses 
would not be a problem if substantially 
increased efforts were devoted to find- 
ing new uses for agricultural products. 
The Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products recently re- 
ported to the Congress that farm-pro- 
duced materials can be modified, tailored 
to particular needs, taken apart, and re- 
combined to make new products with 
new properties. The Commission's re- 
port outlined 106 broad fields of research 
and development, including hundreds of 
product uses, that seem to promise fruit- 
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ful results. As I have previously stated 
on the floor of the House, the small ex- 
penditures for agricultural utilization re- 
search are grossly inadequate. 

I am glad to note that the committee 
report would place increased emphasis 
upon achieving more tangible results un- 
der the barter program. In the admin- 
istration of this program it has been re- 
stricted and at times suspended. The 
barter program presents the opportunity 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
utilize its efforts in the interest of in- 
creased agricultural sales. The commit- 
tee report concludes that the action of 
the Department of Agriculture placing 
upon potential barter contractors the 
burden of proving that surplus agricul- 
tural commodities disposed of by them 
under the program would not interfere 
with dollar sales is a major device used 
by the Department to curtail the barter 
program. The committee report further 
indicates that the areas of the Free World 
into which surpluses may be moved have 
been restricted by certificates of addi- 
tionality, and that the language in the 
bill is designed to remove this roadblock. 
It is also stated in the report that there 
is evidence that many barter transac- 
tions which would have disposed of very 
substantial quantities of agricultural 
surpluses have not been made because 
of the Department’s insistence that the 
material to be received in exchange could 
not be processed in the United States. It 
is my belief that the barter program has 
been administered on a more restrictive 
basis than was intended by the Congress, 
and this bill clearly indicates that great- 
er emphasis is to be placed upon the 
barter program in the future. 

It is my belief that solutions to farm 
problems must be based upon the as- 
sumption that agriculture is a major and 
continuing segment in our overall econ- 
omy, that the farmer is entitled to a fair 
share of income, and that it be recog- 
nized that greater progress is to be 
achieved through the utilization of the 
productive capacities of the farms. As 
I have previously stated, I believe that 
it is imperative that there be a more op- 
timistic approach to farming through the 
encouragement of scientific development 
to find new uses, the encouragement of 
a proper balance between agriculture 
and industry in local areas, the recovery 
of lost foreign markets, the utilization 
of existing laws and American salesman- 
ship, and the fullest cooperation of the 
State Department and administrative 
agencies and departments. 

It is my belief that we must give the 
farmers more acreage. Although this 
bill gives the farmers some relief, it is 
not as much as I would like to see them 
have. I had hoped that we could get 
some more favorable legislation at this 
session, but it seems that H. R. 12954 is 
the best bill the committee could vote 
out. We must pass some farm program 
at this session. Although I am not sat- 
isfied with the bill, it gives the farmers 
some relief, and perhaps the best pros- 
pect we have is to pass this bill. I again 
urge that our agricultural programs be 
written and administered in such man- 
ner as to permit the farmers to continue 
to live on the farms, and it is essential 
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that there be adequate acreage and ade- 
quate floor prices coupled with the maxi- 
mum effort to increase export sales. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12954—the farm bill—is all-American 
legislation. Iam for it all down the line. 

This bill stands out from the usual. 
It transcends class legislation. Al- 
though it is designed to help the Ameri- 
can farm, it will be of immeasurable help 
to our economy as a whole: to commerce, 
to industry, to science, and to education. 

Minnesota’s Gov. Orville L. Freeman 
estimates that the passage of H. R. 12954 
would add $120 million to the current 
year’s estimated farm income of our 
State. 

Dollars are a good thing to have 
around. But you cannot measure the 
value of this bill by dollars alone. You 
must take into consideration what it will 
do for human beings. 

Because of this bill some boy may have 
a chance to go to school, so that he, 
eventually, may match the accomplish- 
ments of the Mayo brothers. 

Because of this bill, a farm woman 
may be able to buy needed appliances, 
thus freeing her from backbreaking 
labor and giving her a longer, more use- 
ful life. Because of this bill, a family 
farm which has been literally cut out of 
the wilderness may be saved to that 
family and give its produce to more men 
and women. 

H. R. 12954 is a good bill. It is not all 
I could wish for the preservation and 
advancement of our family farms. Still, 
it is a wise bill, representing definite for- 
ward progress. In this respect, I believe 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt in an 
address prepared, but not delivered, due 
to his untimely death: “The only limit 
to our realization of tomorrow will be 
our doubts of today.” 

Let us cease to doubt. Let us act. 
Let us pass this bill which will give sta- 
bility to the family farm: the launching 
point, the Cape Canaveral, if you please, 
of the space-surmounting destiny of this 
Nation. 

Our farmers deserve the passage of 
H. R. 12954 for, as Daniel Webster 
declared on January 13, 1840: 

When tillage begins, other arts follow. 


The farmers, therefore, are the founders of 
human civilization. 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past 5 years, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson has been saying he would 
not support any farm program or policy 
which he believed was not in the best 
interest of the farmers and of the con- 
sumer. 

He has arrogated to himself all the 
virtue and all the sincerity in regard to 
farm programs. He implies by all his 
remarks that anyone who disagrees with 
him is not serving the best interests of 
the farmer. 

Mr. Benson has always seemed to infer 
his first duty was to the consumer. He 
further seemingly believes that he should 
bankrupt the farmer in trying to dispose 
of our surplus grains. 

Neither Benson nor his advisers ever 
quite seem to understand that low prices 
force the farmer to increase production 
as the farmers’ living costs go higher. 
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When some of us talk about a program 
for wheat that will force it through regu- 
lar trade channels, instead of Govern- 
ment bins, he points his finger at us and 
says in effect, “You may be the elected 
representatives of the people, but I am 
appointed by the President, hence, I am 
right and you are wrong.” 

He further has stated in almost all his 
speeches, his first concern must be the 
consumer, “My duty is to keep prices 
down.” There is not an eighth grade 
schoolboy in America who doesn’t know 
that food prices have risen to an alltime 
high while Secretary Benson has been 
making speeches about keeping prices 
down and at the same time kicking the 
farmer. 

There have been a lot of unwise farm 
programs, but no one yet of Mr. Benson’s 
entourage has explained why under his 
policies and recommended veto that the 
farmers share of the consumers food 
dollar has declined from about 51 to 39 
cents during his administration. 

During recent weeks the Secretary has 
taken advantage of increased prices of 
cattle and hogs and says, “Look what 
I have done,” and how the farm income 
is going up. 

Everyone knows that Secretary Benson 
had about as much to do with the ad- 
vance in livestock prices as did the Em- 
peror of Japan. Drought and the law of 
supply and demand brought these ad- 
vances, 

A common question around the Con- 
gress during the past few years has been 
this, “What happened to the farm bloc?” 
Everyone knows that during the last two 
Congresses the farm bloc is no longer im- 
portant. In fact Walter Reuther, Jimmy 
Hoffa, or almost any other national la- 
bor. boss has 10 times as much influence 
as the so-called farm bloc. 

What are the reasons for this decline 
in influence? There are, of course, 
many reasons, but one of the minor rea- 
sons is Ezra Taft Benson. His policy of 
dictating, suggesting, directing, prescrib- 
ing, and instructing on all farm legisla- 
tion was helpful in bringing about this 
breakup of the farm bloc. 

The doctrine of Benson, along with a 
loss in farm population from 30 percent 
of the total United States population to 
13 percent, is, of course, the major cause. 

This year we will again produce a 
bumper wheat crop. All sorts of reasons 
are given for the surplus in wheat. The 
so-called wheat farmer and cotton farm- 
er, as a class, are suffering more from 
the so-called surplus than any other 
class of farmers. 

We must in thinking of the surplus 
wheat problem remember that wheat is 
the most widely cultivated food grain in 
the world. And it is also true that 
somewhere throughout the world in each 
month of the year wheat is being har- 
vested. 

We in America have three surplus food 
grains—wheat, rice, and corn. We 
seemingly are appalled at these sur- 
pluses, but few seem to remember that 
all permanent ancient civilizations were 
founded on growing cereals. 

Wheat established ancient Persia, 
Babylonia, Egypt, Rome, and Greece. 
Rice was the basic crop of ancient 
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China, India, and Japan while corn, a 
comparative newcomer, was the basic 
food of the Inca, Maya, and Aztec civili- 
zations in Mexico. 

It is also estimated that throughout 
the world 400 million acres of wheat are 
planted each year and in the United 
States we, by law, can plant 55 million 
acres. 

Throughout the years that we have 
had wheat programs passed by Congress 
little or no attention has been paid to 
one of the vital factors in the produc- 
tion of wheat, both as to quality and 
quantity, namely, weather. This weather 
factor is extremely important. All the 
programs of marketing quotas and allot- 
ments never take this factor into con- 
sideration. An irrigated farm gets the 
same allotment as one which can only 
raise a crop once in 3 years on the aver- 
age. 

In view of the widespread production 
throughout the world wheat is an inter- 
national commodity and is extremely 
sensitive to price changes, a difference 
of one-half cent a bushel will many times 
make a sale. It is said that for the past 
30 years the average world trade in 
wheat averaged about 820 million bushels 
a year. 

The carryover of United States stocks 
after this year’s bumper crop will again 
surge upward. 

If present programs in wheat are fol- 
lowed out the carryover will probably 
increase each year. Therefore, any new 
wheat program should carefully consider 
the effects of this program on our carry- 
over stocks of surplus wheat. 

Many of us who have tried to under- 
stand and get together a workable wheat 
program believe very firmly that the do- 
mestic-parity plan is the solution to our 
wheat surplus. This plan, if adopted, 
would not solve the surplus overnight or 
this year, but over a period of years will 
have the desired results—reduce the sur- 
plus. The basic reason why this is a 
good program is that the wheat farmers 
will not year by year get reduced acreage 
and thereby less return for their labors. 
We know that the 90-percent parity 
formula did not reduce the surplus, and 
certainly there is no large segment of 
wheat experts except Secretary Benson 
who firmly believe that the flexible price- 
support formula will solve the surplus 
problem. 

So there is today in this so-called 
omnibus farm bill a plan called the do- 
mestic-parity plan—which we believe 
means maximum production and mini- 
mum Government control, more wheat in 
use, plus a stabilizing of the income of 
the wheat farmer. 

Let us take a little closer look at this 
plan. 

At the outset of any discussion of the 
present so-called omnibus farm bill, it is 
well to keep in mind that the basic pro- 
visions of the wheat section of this bill 
is commonly referred to as the domestic 
parity plan for wheat. 

The approach to the problems of the 
wheatgrower and his surplus in this bill 
is not new because twice before the 
House has passed this domestic parity 
plan and the Senate has passed it once. 
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The President 2 years ago vetoed a 
farm bill which contained this domestic 
parity plan. 

It should be remembered that this so- 
called domestic parity plan is not some 
new idea just dreamed up by some indi- 
vidual Congressman from a wheat State. 
It can safely be said it has universal ap- 
peal among the wheatgrowers of the 
principal wheatgrowing States. As 
proof of this statement we find from an 
examination of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp that Members of Congress from 
Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Colorado, Minnesota, Wyoming and 
New Mexico have introduced similar 
wheat domestic parity bills. 

According to the present law only 55 
million acres is authorized for wheat. 

The Members of Congress from the 
above named States represent 46,391,000 
acres of wheat allotment. This clearly 
indicates that a majority of the wheat- 
growers believe in this approach to our 
wheat problems and excess production— 
or so many Members of Congress would 
not have introduced so many similar 
bills. 

A great many reasons have been ad- 
vanced why this wheat section should 
be stricken from the bill. It is strange 
indeed to find that the opposition to this 
wheat section comes basically from my 
Republican colleagues and it is alarm- 
ing to me that their chief argument 
against the bill is that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, will recom- 
mend, if the bill is passed with the wheat 
section in it, that the bill be vetoed. 

It has always been my conception of 
our Government—until a few years ago, 
at least—that the Congress in their wis- 
dom enacted the laws, but that idea 
seems to be a bit old fashioned and it is to 
be regretted that this idea prevails that 
no bill should be considered without prior 
approval of the President. It has become 
almost a common everyday occurrence 
around some members of our commit- 
tee to always start the discussion with 
this query, “Will Secretary Benson ap- 
prove this?” or just simply, “What does 
Benson think?” 

It seems quite apparent with the Su- 
preme Court writing legislation as far 
as States rights is concerned, and also 
interpreting all anticommunism laws in 
favor of the Communists, that the pres- 
tige of the Congress and the legislative 
branch becomes less important, if the 
executive and judicial branches are 
going to say what Congress can do in 
the way of legislation. 

One of the objections raised by the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to 
this wheat section is that the consumer 
will think his price of bread will go up. 
Has anyone ever heard of the present 
Secretary of Labor objecting to labor 
legislation because it would raise wages? 
In fact, the Secretary of Labor has al- 
ways been at the forefront advocating 
higher minimum wage laws. But the 
present Department of Agriculture head 
concerns himself with the consumer, not 
the grower of food. 

In fact, in the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture as to the merits of the 
wheat section of this bill, it frankly says, 
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the consumer will think it will raise the 
price of bread, when in fact it probably 
will not. 

A most interesting fact about the price 
of wheat as related to consumption is 
this: Wheat is the only basic food that 
I know of that if you lower the price you 
do not increase the consumption. 

In 1910 the wheat per capita consump- 
tion in the United States was 6 bushels 
per person; in 1957 it was 3.4 bushels per 
person. The eating habits and diet fads 
have largely brought this about. Based 
on 170 million, which is supposed to be 
the present population of the United 
States, and if we ate as much wheat per 
capita as we did 50 years ago—last year 
we did not produce enough wheat to feed 
our population—we would have been a 
few million bushels short. 

The National Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion, whose primary purpose is to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the wheat 
farmer of the United States by means of 
fair legislation to all parts of our general 
economy, support this domestic party 
plan as contained in this wheat section 
of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. Herbert J. Hughes, president of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, 
has pointed out repeatedly in his state- 
ments in support of this plan the sole 
objective is to get full parity for the 
wheat the United States needs and to 
gradually reduce the present wheat sur- 
plus. In order that all may more fully 
understand the issues involved and the 
attitude of the National Wheat Growers 
Association in detail, here is what he 
said in a recent interview: 

Question. Mr. Hughes, why is the domestic 
parity plan which is included in the Senate 
farm bill, called the two-price system? 

Answer, That term really isn’t accurate, 
It has come into use because the plan pro- 
vides two levels of income. Actually there 
would be only one price for wheat—that 
which the crop would bring in the market. 

But for that part of the crop that we use 
for food in this country, the grower would 
receive 100 percent of parity. The difference 
between parity and the market price would 
be paid by income certificates. 

Question. Would these certificates be ne- 
gotiable, like checks or currency? 

Answer. Not in the sense that a cashier's 
check would be. The certificate would be 
made to the grower for a certain number of 
bushels. When the bushel value of the 
wheat had been set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the certificates could be cashed 
at the county ASC office or at the bank. 

They would be handled through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and come back to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation where they would 
be charged to the revolving fund. 

Question. Where would the revolving fund 
come from? 

Answer. It would come from the miller, 
After he has milled the wheat and is ready 
to sell the flour, he would buy certificates 
from CCC equal to the number of bushels he 
has milled. Cost of the certificates would 
be added to the price of the flour when it is 
sold to the baker. 

Question. Would that increase the cost of 
bread? 

Answer. I doubt it. Wheat price doesn’t 
affect bread prices much. Price of wheat has 
dropped about a third since 1947, but bread 
has gone up 3 to 4 cents a loaf. 

Question. Assuming that Congress accepts 
domestic parity, how would it apply to an 
individual wheat farmer? 
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Answer. Let’s take a farmer with a 100- 
acre wheat allotment with a normal yield of 
20 bushels an acre. That 100 acres is his 
proportionate share of the 55-million-acre 
national allotment. Normally he would pro- 
duce about 2,000 bushels a year. The share 
of his crop for domestic consumption would 
be about 55 percent—or 1,100 bushels. For 
that he would get domestic parity certificates, 

Now, let’s say parity is $2.50 a bushel, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture estimates the 
market price at $1.60 for the season. The dif- 
ference is 90 cents a bushel. This farmer's 
certificate would be worth 1,100 times 90 
cents, or $990. 

Question. Then that's where you get the 
term, “domestic parity?” 

Answer. Right. That’s the key to the plan. 
The producer would get full parity for only 
that part of the crop we need for our own 
food use. 

Question. Who would sell the wheat? 

Answer. The grower himself. 

Question. Suppose his crop turned out at 
30 bushels instead of 20? 

Answer. He would get the market price for 
all of it. But he would still get domestic 
parity certificates for only 1,100 bushels, 

Question. When could he cash his parity 
certificates? 

Answer. The Secretary would estimate par- 
ity price and average market price, say in 
June of the marketing year. After those 
prices were set, the grower could cash his 
certificates. 

Question. Suppose he had a crop failure? 

Answer. He would still have his certificate 
good for 90 cents on 1,100 bushels. 

Question. What would we do about wheat 
allotments under domestic parity? 

Answer. We would have exactly the same 
allotment program as we have today—as long 
as we have'a wheat surplus. Only when the 
wheat supply would drop to a point where 
the present law would permit allotment re- 
moval, would we get away from them. Only 
when we have reduced the supply of wheat in 
storage, will we be able to increase or drop 
allotments. 

Question. Do you think the domestic par- 
ity plan would reduce the wheat supply? 

Answer. Yes. Let us take our 1955 crop 
of 1940 million bushels. We expect to move 
about 900 million bushels in domestic food 
needs, in exports, and in livestock feed and 
seed. That means we produced 40 million 
bushels more than we had a market for. 

We would hope under domestic parity that 
we would be able to move another 100 mil- 
lion bushels into feed from current produc- 
tion. In other words, we could have sold 60 
million bushels out of surplus into export. 

Question, But other feed grains have in- 
creased, have they not? 

Answer. Yes; and at the expense of corn. 
Much of the acreage shifted out of wheat 
and cotton has gone into crops such as 
grain sorghums, barley, and oats. Actually, 
shifting wheat acres into other grains has 
resulted in more feed production than if 
part of the wheat could have gone into feed. 

Question. Under the domestic parity plan, 
would there be more competition from wheat 
on the free corn market? 

Answer. I cannot see that there would. It 
would depend, I think, on farmer participa- 
tion in the corn program. 

This year, for example, market price of 
corn has been 30 to 60 cents under supports. 
Support price of wheat under domestic par- 
ity would be based on support price of 
corn—not on the market price. If free mar- 
ket corn is considerably less than the sup- 
port price, there would be less chance for 
wheat to move into the corn market. 

Question. Then how would you get more 
wheat into feed? 

Answer. We do not think we are going to 
get much more wheat into feed as lo as 
acreage of other feed grains is increasing. 
If you check the past, you will find that we 
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never get a lot of wheat fed except when 
there was a shortage of feed grains. 

It is going to be difficult to get a price 
relationship that will move an additional 100 
million bushels of wheat into feed as long 
as there are plenty of other grains. However 
some additional wheat will be fed on the 
east and west coasts. 

Question. Would our hard red winter 
wheat growers have more incentive to grow 
high quality wheat under domestic parity 
than they now have? 

Answer. I think so—if the support price is 
set reasonably close to feed value. That 
should encourage growers to produce high 
quality milling wheat for market competi- 
tion. 

We need to get away from the situation 
where the farmer can grow poor quality 
wheat just because it yields more—than turn 
it over to CCC on a loan. 

Question. Would the domestic parity cer- 
tificate specify any kind of wheat? 

Answer. No; the grower would choose any 
variety he wishes. 

Question, Would I have to grow wheat ta 
get a certificate? 

Answer. Yes. You must plant the number 
of acres which, under normal yields, would 
produce the amount covered by your cer- 
tificate. 

Question. If I have a crop failure, would I 
still get a certificate? 

Answer. Yes; that’s a point that is mis- 
understood. You would get the certificate 
after you plant your wheat. But you couldn't 
quit growing wheat and start growing cer- 
tificates. 

Question. But if my crop failed, I could 
still cash the certificate? 

Answer. Right. It would still be worth its 
face value as set by the Secretary. of Agricul- 
ture. That is a sort of crop insurance feature 
of the domestic parity plan. 

Question. How would the Soil Bank fit into 
the domestic parity program? 

Answer. Well, a man with a half section in 
my country is already down to about a 100- 
acre wheat allotment. If he would choose to 
take some of the acreage that he has been 
putting to grain sorghum, barley, or oats, 
and place it in the conservation reserve, he 
would be free to do so. That’s what we 
would encourage him to do, 

Question. Would domestic parity do any- 
thing with present CCC wheat stocks? 

Answer. I want to emphasize that we an- 
ticipate in no way unloading CCC stocks on 
the feed market. More wheat would go into 
feed only if the grower is willing to produce 
it and sell it on the market at feed prices or 
feed tt himself. 

If we continued to move wheat into CCC 
stocks at above market price, and CCC sold 
it back at feed prices, wheatgrowers clearly 
would be getting a subsidy. Then corn- 
growers would be justifiably critical. 

Question. Would this new program be 
harder to administer than the present one? 

Answer. It should not be. It is exactly 
the same as the present program except for 
the distribution and cashing of the certifi- 
cates. There would be no marketing quotas 
nor penalties for excess production. 

Question. Do you think two-thirds of the 
wheatgrowers would vote for the domestic 
parity plan as required in the Senate farm 
bill amendment? 

Answer. I think the vote would depend on 
how well the National Association of Wheat 
Growers can explain the program, and how 
well other farm organizations and the USDA 
cooperate in an educational program. Any 
wheatgrower who understands it will be 
favorable. A vote probably would be taken 
in June of this year. That doesn’t leave 
much time. 

Question. Under domestic parity would we 
sell on a competitive world market—or would 
we still market under an export subsidy? 
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Answer. We would prefer to be on a com- 
petitive world market, but we see no chance 
of doing it. We will have to support the 
price of wheat at a point higher than world 
price in order to protect producers of feed 
grains. 

Question. How low would we have to go 
to get in a world market? 

Answer, I don’t think we are going to in- 
crease exports much no matter what we do 
with prices. The subsidy is about 70 cents 
a bushel now, however. 

Question. Why is that? 

Answer, Lots of folks think all we need 
to do to move surplus wheat is to lower 
prices. The situation is that other exporting 
countries cannot let us do that. 

Worldwide wheat consumption is com- 
paratively inelastic, as it is in this country, 
If we moved much more wheat into exports 
than we do now, we would be taking the 
market from some other country whose 
economy is based on wheat. That country 
‘would have to follow the price down to share 
the market. 

Question. But wouldn't a lower world 
price help the wheat importing countries? 

Answer. Here’s a point many don't under- 
stand. A number of importing countries 
buy wheat from us at one price and sell it at 
a higher price to mills in their country. 
They use the difference to subsidize their 
own producers. 

If we sold wheat to them cheaper, it would 
mean they would have even more money to 
encourage their own producers. 

Question. Then the increase in wheat con- 
sumption under domestic parity would be in 
feed grains? 

Answer. That is right. Our food con- 
sumption is about static at 500 million 
bushels a year. We can’t expect much in- 
crease in exports. So the only place wheat 
growers can move is into the feed market. 

Our meat consumption is increasing. So 
about the only way we can get wheat into our 
increasing population is through livestock 
and poultry feed. 

Question. Do you think the way our price 
supports are rigged that wheat is taking the 
brunt of production controls? 

Answer. I wouldn't say it is due to price 
supports. Most wheat growers actually re- 
duced production when they reduced acre- 
age. Production of wheat and rice has 
dropped about 30 percent since 1947 while 
production of most other crops has increased. 

Question. Do you think wheat should ad- 
just still further? 

Answer. We increased our agricultural 
plant to meet wartime needs. Now the plant 
is producing more than we need. We must 
make a basic policy decision. We've got to 
decide whether export crops alone must ad= 
just, or whether all of agriculture should 
share a little to keep the blow of economic 
adjustment from falling too heavily on ex- 
port crops. 


Mr. Clifford Hope, a most distin- 
guished former Member of the House 
and who was twice chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, always 
actively supported the domestic parity 
plan for wheat. Mr. Hope in the last 
speech he made in favor of the domestic 
parity plan said: 

Flexible price supports have not had the 
effect of reducing wheat acreage or expand- 
ing wheat consumption. Such acreage re- 
ductions as have taken place have been the 
result of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. The principal effect of flexible price 
supports has been to reduce farmers’ in- 
come from wheat. Another effect has been 
to reduce the value of all governmental 
wheat stocks to the level of the reduced 
support price. This is compensated for to 
some extent by the fact that lower supports 
make it possible to reduce export subsidies. 
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Certainly the proponents of this lèg- 
islation are not unmindful of the cost 
of this proposed bill. We who believe 
in this proposal feel that it will help the 
American taxpayer who many times is 
forgotten when legislation of this kind 
is being considered. It is quite apparent 
that there are two distinct savings that 
will automatically accrue to the tax- 
payer if this legislation becomes law. It 
will do away with the need for export 
subsidies which, over the past few years, 
has amounted to almost a billion dollars. 

The biggest saving will come about for 
the reason it will eventually eliminate 
the astronomical storage charges that 
have been paid for the storage of the 
surplus wheat. In addition to doing 
away with these storage charges the 
losses of price support loans will be re- 
duced—because now the Government 
has to assume the loss. It is generally 
believed that administrative costs of 
this suggested program will be much 
less than the present program. 

No one or no agency can be absolutely 
accurate as to the cost of this domestic 
parity plan but the administrative 
costs may be established on an analyti- 
cal basis and it is believed that the ad- 
ministrative costs would be about as 
follows: For establishing domestic 
quotas, $200,000; cost of issuing certifi- 
cates to producers, $800,000; cost of 
handling processors’ certificates, $500,- 
000; increased administrative costs, $1,- 
500,000. These estimated costs are 
based upon the same volume of price 
support operations. 

During the fiscal year of 1957-58, the 
average cost to handle a loan was a little 
over $10. There were a little over 200,000 
wheat loans made during the above fiscal 
year. 

It is believed that the export subsidy 
would be much less under this domestic 
parity plan. During the 1957-58 fiscal 
period the subsidy on 400 million bushels 
at 75 cents subsidy amounted to $300 
million. Under this plan as now being 
considered for the same number of 
bushels it would cost 25 cents—subsidy— 
per bushel, or $100 million; on this com- 
parison a saving to the taxpayer would 
be made of $200 million. 

Many have asked if this domestic 
parity plan will change the parity prices 
of wheat and corn. The level of parity 
will remain unchanged with the parity 
price of wheat $2.42 and corn $1.76. 

The price support level for corn will 
remain 77 percent of parity or $1.36 per 
bushel. 

The feed ratio in these computations 
is the general formula in use on a bushel 
basis of wheat to corn 105 percent. The 
support price for wheat is $1.36 times 
105 percent or $1.43. 

It is generally assumed by those who 
have long studied this plan that under it 
the domestic food wheat consumption 
quota would be 480 million bushels and 
based on past experience and averages 
the number of bushels that would be ex- 
ported would be 400 million. The do- 
mestic and export would be 880 million 
bushels and we can assume that under 
this plan 60 million acres would be 
planted and using past figures there is a 
yearly 11.9 percent abandoned acres 
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which leaves 53 million acres to be har- 
vested; taking a high above-average yield 
of 19.5 bushels per acre this gives us a 
total production of 1,025,000,000 bushels, 
assuming that 60 million acres would be 
planted those planted acres would con- 
sume 60 million bushels of seed. 

The world price would remain un- 
changed at about $1.40 per bushel f. o. b. 
Atlantic Gulf Seaboard. 

If we compare the costs under the 
present program and this domestic 
parity plan we know what the 1957-58 
actual operations costs to be. There 
are 256.3 million bushels under price 
support and an expected delivery of an- 
other 168 million bushels. The loan rate 
of 75 percent of parity is $1.81. There- 
fore, this 168 million times $1.81 will be 
$304 million. 

Under a domestic parity plan, with a 
loan rate of $1.43, the acquisition cost 
of 168 million bushels would be $240 
million, giving us a saving of $64 million. 

The figures and estimates set out 
above is based on the assumption that 
there would be about the same volume 
as under the present program. It is 
quite evident that if there was lower 
level of price supports this would nat- 
urally increase a saving in acquisition 
costs. 

There is one factor in the present law 
that causes much concern to our State 
Department and those charged with our 
Foreign Relations. Under the present 
operating plan it is necessary to subsi- 
dize all wheat exports by direct payments 
from Federal Treasury at about 75 cents 
a bushel. This causes other wheat pro- 
ducing countries to accuse the United 
States of dumping our wheat and taking 
their markets. Under the domestic 
parity plan wheat for export would move 
at the market price without benefit of 
a subsidy. This domestic parity plan 
would certainly do away with the charge 
of United States dumping of wheat. 

One of the dangers pointed out by 
many in the Agriculture Department and 
some Members of Congress coming from 
the city areas is that this plan would 
increase the cost of bread. 

Clifford Hope, ex-chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, said 
in answer to this question: 

It should also be kept in mind that the 
amount of wheat in a loaf of bread costs 
about 2% cents and has little effect on the 
retail price. For instance, in January 1948, 
the farm price of wheat reached a peak of 
$2.81 per bushel, and the average price of 
2 1 pound loaf of bread was 13.8 cents. 
Today the farm price of wheat has dropped 
to less than $2, yet the average price of a 


pound loaf of bread has increased to 17.5 
cents, 


There is another very important factor 
which should be considered by those who 
have been critical of the present program 
in that a bushel of wheat was a bushel 
of wheat, regardless of quality. Under 
the domestic parity plan, wheat will be 
sold on the open market and its price 
will be largely based on quality. This 
plan will clearly be an inducement for 
all wheat farmers to produce and grow 
quality wheat. This certainly is better 
than the price being determined by edict 
of some Secretary of Agriculture. 

CcIV——778 
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Former Congressman Clifford Hope, 
in summarizing the advantages of the 
domestic parity plan over the present 
existing program, said: ‘ 

First. Returns to the farmer would be 
somewhat greater than under the present 
program, and there is a good prospect that 
expanded outlets might substantially in- 
crease these returns in the future. 

Second. Marketing quotas and marketing 
penalties would be eliminated and acreage 
controls greatly minimized and possibly 
eliminated in the course of time. 

Third. Relief to taxpayers would be af- 
forded through an immediate substantial 
reduction in the costs of the present pro- 
gram and eventual elimination of practically 
all such costs. 

Fourth. To a large extent, it would take 
the Government out of the warehousing and 
marketing of wheat and in the end probably 
do away with such activities altogether. 

Fifth. Wheat would be produced for mar- 
ket instead of for Government loans and 
storage, thus encouraging the production of 
wheat with superior milling qualities. 

Sixth. Producers of livestock and poultry, 
wherever situated, would be able to produce 
wheat for feed or buy wheat at feed prices. 

Seventh. There would be some expansion 
of wheat exports through the elimination of 
redtape and other obstacles existing at 
present. 

Eighth. The plan would be a recognition 
of the fact that wheat is produced and used 
for various purposes and would furnish an 
effective method of moving wheat into its 
natural outlets and market channels. 

Ninth. It would return to the farmer 
greater freedom and control over his activi- 
ties. 


It is to be noted that much of the op- 
position to the domestic parity plan 
comes from midwestern corn farmers. 
They always say wheat under this do- 
mestic parity plan becomes competitive 
with corn as a feed grain. These corn 
interests and their representatives are 
always talking about “the waving fields 
of wheat” but they do not yet seem to 
understand that their real competitors 
are not wheat farmers but the sorghum 
grain farmers. 

Kansas is known as a wheat State but 
last year Kansas produced more bushels 
of sorghum grain than wheat. This 
sorghum grain is a direct competitor 
with corn as a grain feed. In fact some 
feeders of livestock now prefer sorghum 
grain to corn as a feed. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
that among the Members of the House 
today there is a coalition whose prime 
efforts will be to defeat the rule which 
calls for debate on the omnibus farm bill, 
H. R. 12954. This is not just an assump- 
tion on my part for it has been stated 
many times during this discussion on the 
floor and it is apparently an organized 
effort. But before we rush headlong 
into something as serious as killing a 
rule let us ponder a moment and realize 
the importance of proceeding with full 
debate on this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, we are concerned about 
making ceriain that our Nation is strong. 
We want our Nation strong against 
enemies from abroad and from those 
within. We are concerned about the 
threat of communism. We are con- 
cerned about the Russian sputnik and 
scientific lead. We are concerned about 
maintaining a Free World which has 
been assisted in large part by our mutual 
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security programs, We are concerned 


about our Nation internally—our reces- 


sion problems, our cost of living infla- 
tionary spiral, unemployment, and all 
the rest of those troublesome and per- 
plexing difficulties. Mr. Speaker, while 
this House may not have passed every 
bill concerning these problems just as 
they have been brought to this floor, at 
lease we have done the decent and dem- 
ocratic thing in letting the problems be 
fully debated. 

But here are those, and I regret that 
many are from farm districts, who are 
saying that we should not even discuss 
this matter. They are saying that we 
should not even have an opportunity to 
vote on the pros and the cons of this 
legislation. 

Now just because the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Time magazine, and 
some of the other slick-back magazines 
have been playing up the temporary 
favorable farm price situation does not 
mean that agriculture is out of the 
woods. Let us appraise the facts accu- 
rately. Let us take a look at what the 
situation really is. 

Total farm production is up 6 percent 
in spite of record carryovers; farm 
prices are down 16 percent; farm parity 
ratio is down 18 percent; realized net 
farm income is down 19 percent and the 
purchasing power of that farm income | 
is down 23 percent which is the lowest 
level since 1940. 

The current rise in farm income which 
has occurred in only a few commodi- 
ties has been the result of heavy re- 
stocking of revived livestock pastures in 
the cattle country and the freeze in the 
fruit and vegetable areas this spring. 

The weather cut down the market 
supply of these farm products and the 
prices increased. But according to the 
predictions of the Department of Agri- 
culture our hog farmers will not be able 
to count on the prices which are pres- 
ently available very long. The farrow- 
ings in Iowa are going to be increased 20 
percent this fall. The Iowa anticipated 
farrowings are somewhat higher than 
the national average which is 14 per- 
cent. But let us realize this, that even 
14-percent increase in hog production 
will revive the 1955 hog price fiasco all 
over again. 

Without adequate feed grain legisla- 
tion we are inviting this cost-price dis- 
aster upon our farmers. No one would 
like for our farmers to be able to organ- 
ize sufficiently in order to control his 
own price more than I, But until this 
is done it is the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to avoid price collapse disasters 
from falling upon our people. 

Even to pass this bill which will be 
before us today, if we pass this rule, 
does not mean that we have tied our 
farmers to any definite plan. The 
farmer will be able by referendum vote 
to decide for himself whether he wants: 
First, no price supports and controls at 
all; second, low supports and no con- 
trols; or third, production controls, and 
higher price supports. The farmer will 
choose for himself and for 3 years will 
be guided by his own decision. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of our Na- 
tion and for the sake of a strong agri- 
culture I hope that the rule will be 
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adopted so that we can at least debate 
the farm legislation which will then be 
before us. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been my practice to vote for rules 
bringing proposed legislation to the floor 
of the House whether I were strongly 
in support of the measures or were 
strongly opposed to them. It is a rule 
of fair play that decisions on people or 
on issues should not be reached until a 
hearing has been given to both sides. 

What we have before us now is a rule 
to permit a full hearing both to the 
proponents and the opponents of an 
omnibus agricultural bill on which one 
of the respected committees of this 
House has worked for a long time. It 
is an open rule. That means, of course, 
that in all probability there will be many 
amendments with the result that when 
the House has worked its will the bill 
conceivably may be much different than 
in its present form. 

I appreciate, of course, that this is 
Thursday and that many of the Mem- 
bers desire to get away for the week- 
end. I appreciate also that under the 
rule there would be 5 hours of general 
debate and that when we were under 
the 5-minute rule the debate on the 
amendments might keep us here all of 
Saturday and well into Saturday night. 
That, Mr. Speaker, is part of our job. 
It seems to me a lazy way of getting out 
of doing our job by defeating a rule 
that if adopted would force us, in all 
probability, to spend the rest of the 
week well into Saturday night working 
our will on a bill that admittedly has 
many good features and also has provi- 
sions that to many of us are objection- 
able. 

I do not know of anyone who would 
wish to end the school milk program. 
I do not know of anyone who would end 
the program for veterans’ hospitals. I 
do not know of anyone who would wish 
to end the agricultural trade develop- 
ment and assistance program. I would 
not wish to end those programs or to 
take a chance on their termination 
merely because I was unwilling to re- 
main on the job, possibly into Saturday 
night. There are provisions in this bill 
that as they are now presented I could 
not support. In the end I might not 
vote for the bill. But certainly I could 
reach no decision until this body had 
worked its will and I knew what was in 
the bill after the amendments had been 
passed on. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have made my 
position clear. In voting for the rule to 
permit the House to work its will, I am 
not voting on the merits or demerits of 
H. R. 12954. I am not a member of that 
committee, and I have but recently come 
into possession of the report of the com- 
mittee. This report is 160 pages in 
length. Until I have read the report 
and until I have listened to the debate I, 
who am not a member of the committee, 
can have no way of judging and of 
reaching determination as to the man- 
ner of my vote. Many statements have 
been made in the debate on the rule, 
which if true would prejudice me 
against the bill, at least in some of its 
provisions. But that is no reason why 
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I should refuse to give both sides a full 
and a fair hearing. Frankly, I do not 
think it is good legislative procedure to 
kill any bill by killing the rule, when 
the rule is open, according Members the 
full right of amending. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is as- 
tonishing to me, and it is a sad day for 
every farm family in America, that the 
Republican Members of this House seem 
to be organizing into a virtually solid 
phalanx to deny the Members of this 
great body an opportunity even to con- 
sider this bill which has as its pur- 
pose an improvement of our farm econ- 
omy and which will mean so much to 
the consumers of America. 

This legislation is based on the prop- 
osition that any program for agriculture 
must be fair to farmers and consumers 
alike. 

It proposes substantial savings to tax- 
payers, by reducing the costs of farm 
program operations. 

It assures a perpetuation of food and 
fiber abundance, at reasonable costs to 
consumers. 

It seeks to strengthen the family farm 
and thereby arrest the migration of 
farm people to the cities where they are 
adding to the rolls of the unemployed 
and are competing for jobs with the es- 
tablished labor supply. 

It will enable our Government to share 
our food and fiber abundance more bene- 
ficially with friendly peoples the world 
over, by the extension and expansion of 
Public Law 480. 

It assures a continuation of the school- 
milk program, and the milk programs 
for veterans’ hospitals and for the armed 
services. 

It carries forward the vital program 
making our abundant foods available to 
our needy citizens in the United States. 

It provides for the movement of food 
into markets and not into Government 
warehouses. 

It provides greater freedom for farm- 
ers in the operation of programs, but 
giving them broader opportunities to 
vote on the kind of program they want, 
or whether they want a program at all. 

Mr. Speaker, the question was just 
asked in this debate, by one of our friends 
representing a city constituency: What 
will this bill mean to consumers? 

I should like to point out to the House 
that our total population consumed 11 
percent more farm-produced foods in 
1957 than in 1952, yet our farmers re- 
ceived $600 million less for that larger 
volume of production in 1957 than for 
the more limited volume in 1952. In 
contrast, consumers paid food processors 
and marketing middlemen $6.1 billion 
more in 1957 than in 1952, for hauling, 
processing and handling the food be- 
tween the farm gate and the retail 
counter. 

One of our Republican colleagues, who 
represents a farm area, has referred to 
the wheat section of this bill as a “bread 
tax.” The gentleman should know 
better than that. He is aware that the 
price of wheat to the farmer has very 
little, if anything, to do with the price of 
bread. 

In January, 1948, the farm price of 
wheat was $2.81 a bushel and the aver- 
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age price of a 1-pound loaf of bread 
throughout the Nation was 13.8 cents. 
By April of 1958 the farm price of wheat 
had dropped to $1.95 per bushel, but the 
average price of a loaf of bread had 
climbed to 19.1 cents. Thus, while the 
price of wheat declined 31 percent, the 
price of bread increased 38 percent. 
Today the farmer gets only about 2.5 
cents for the wheat in a 19.1 cent loaf of 
bread. 

The same is true with a great variety 
of other farm commodities. Farm prices 
constantly declined from 1953 through 
1957, and consumer prices—prices at the 
grocery counter—constantly increased. 

There has been a steady deterioration 
of the circumstances of agriculture, 
from 1953 through 1957. Farm prices in 
1957 were down 16 percent, the farm 
parity ratio down 18 percentage points, 
realized net farm income down 19 per- 
cent, lowest since 1942, purchasing power 
of that farm income down 23 percent, 
lowest since 1940, farm debt at a record 
high, the farm population declining by 
4 million, and in 1957 the returns to all 
farm workers for their labor and man- 
agement reached a low of 69 cents an 
hour while the average wage of indus- 
trial workers reached a high of $2.07 
an hour. 

Mr. Speaker, during the years of the 
operation of the farm program the 
American consumers have profited and 
benefited more in their food needs than 
in any other period of history. In 
America, the wage earner pays a smaller 
part of his income for food than in any 
other place around the world. Notwith- 
standing the great increase in the costs 
of transportation, processing, and mar- 
keting food in recent years, the average 
hourly pay for factory workers today 
generally will buy twice as much food 
as in 1929, prior to the beginning of the 
farm program. As an illustration, the 
pay for an hour’s work in a factory in 
1929 would buy 6.4 loaves of bread; to- 
day it will buy 11 loaves. 

The retail costs of a number of food 
items rose in the early months of 1958. 
This in part reflected higher prices at 
the farm level. The temporary farm 
price increase primarily was the result of 
first, severe winter freezes in the South 
which destroyed vegetable and fruit 
crops; second, the end of 7 years of 
drought in the Plains States which cre- 
ated a heavy demand for cattle to re- 
stock the plains; and third, to the fact 
that cattle, hog, and sheep producers 
all decided to hold back animals and 
rebuild their breeding herds in the same 
year. 

The recent increases in the retail prices 
of meat, vegetables and fruit items have 
resulted in some complaints from con- 
sumers. A number of those who com- 
plain blame farmers for high food costs. 

Mr. Speaker, we who present this bill 
here today are not responsible for the 
markups or profits of the middlemen 
who haul, process and handle food be- 
tween the farm gate and the retail 
counter. I simply point out to those 
Members here representing urban dis- 
tricts that the somewhat better returns 
received by farmers for some foods in 
the first 3 months of this year, even if 
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continued throughout 1958, still would 
give to the farmer less for the same com- 
modities than he received in 1952. I 
previously have pointed out that in 1957 
farmers received $600 million less for the 
11 percent more food they produced, as 
compared with 1952, but that those 
middlemen between the farmer and con- 
sumer received $6.1 billion more in 1957 
than in 1952, for handling the food. The 
higher prices on retail counters reflected 
the markups after the food left the farm. 

The bill before us will assure our con- 
sumers continued abundance, at prices 
at the farm level which should reflect 
fair prices at the retail counters. 

Moreover, this measure sharply re- 
duces burdens upon taxpayers. It would 
save expenditures on the wheat program 
which have run as high as $826 million 
in 1 year, and on the dairy program 
which now is costing about $400 million 
a year and which has an accumulated 
loss to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion amounting to more than $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that any 
Member of this House, regardless of his 
party affiliation or whether he repre- 
sents an urban or a rural district, would 
want to return home and tell his people 
that he joined in the movement, that is 
evident here, to prevent this bill from 
being considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I plead with my colleagues that you 
allow this bill to be presented, so that 
we, without partisan feelings or expres- 
sions, may consider all of its provisions, 
and then act in our best judgment, and 
according to the conscience of each of 
us, in a way that will improve the condi- 
tions of our farmers and will advance the 
best interests of all Americans. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, this 
“ominous” farm bill is a hodgepodge of 
unworkable legislation sweetened up by 
urgently needed universally supported 
sections. It is intended to include some- 
thing for almost everybody except the 
unorganized consumer and the taxpayer. 
It is one of the most striking examples 
of the prophetic qualities of Mark 
Twain’s statement that the farmers’ 
most serious problems were the Demo- 
erats and the Republicans. It provides 
a sad spectacle for the statesman who 
stands for principle and desires to uphold 
the high standard and dignity of House 
action. 

The crops that are receiving the most 
subsidy and would cost a billion and a 
half dollars under this legislation are the 
very ones that are in the greatest trouble. 
Conversely those farm commodities re- 
ceiving little or no Government help— 
such as cattle, hogs, and potatoes—enjoy 
gt even in these times of reces- 
sion. 

Frantic efforts to completely repeal 
the law of supply, make the farmer feel 
that there is pie in the sky like the old 
illusion of King Midas in which every- 
thing he touched turned to gold, is a de- 
ceiving mirage. In fact, complicated, 
costly, unworkable programs like we 
have in this bill for feed grains, wheat, 
rice, and cotton are turning to lead in- 
stead of gold in every instance. Further- 
more they would place more and more 
farmers in bondage to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment and make them dependent upon 
fickle political whims such as we find in 
this measure. 

I am telling you our substantial farm- 
ers want none of it. Likewise the con- 
sumers, and especially the unemployed 
do not want a bread tax of an additional 
1 cent a loaf and a milk tax of 144 cents 
aquart. We just cannot permit our won- 
derful citizens to lose control of their 
destiny to big government. 

The excellent parts of this bill are, 
first, Public Law 480, which expires next 
Monday midnight. All farmers have al- 
ready suffered seriously through the de- 
termination upon the part of the ma- 
jority of the Agriculture Committee to 
hold up the measure in order to force 
us to vote for phony legislation. The re- 
sult has been that the Department of 
Agriculture has been deterred from en- 
tering into $500 million of contracts for 
food sales which it might have been able 
to make abroad. 

The Senate passed Public Law 480 
weeks ago. Let us get it out under 
suspension this afternoon or tomorrow 
and send it to the President to be signed. 
I have pleaded with our committee for 
months to do this very thing. 

The school milk program is the second 
section of the bill that is praiseworthy, 
and a million schoolchildren and chil- 
dren in summer camps, and inmates in 
hospitals will suffer. If we wait to pass 
this omnibus bill, we will wait a long 
time, and I for one will take no respon- 
sibility for this nocuous delay. Again, 
let us get the milk program out and pass 
it today or tomorrow under suspension 
of the rule. 

Other commendable features of the 
bill are the sections pertaining to wool 
and tung nuts, both of which are stra- 
tegic defense commodities and are legis- 
lation favored by all of us. We could 
pass this legislation in a few minutes if 
we wished and not go wrong. 

H. R. 12954, this omnibus bill, is highly 
controversial. The people who drew it 
up do not understand it themselves. The 
Agriculture Committee, to which I be- 
long, does not even understand it; 
neither do the majority of the Members 
favor it as a whole. Some go along 
with measures they oppose in order to 
secure measures which they favor. It 
would take days of discussion on the 
floor of the House to work out the con- 
troversial sections. The same would be 
true in the Senate, and then more than 
likely it would receive a veto by the 
President. 

Why should these controversial, un- 
palatable measures be standing in the 
road of meeting a deadline on measures 
so desperately needed, as the school milk 
bill, the commodities exchange program, 
and the Wool Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have confidence that 
there will be a sufficient number of Con- 
gressmen on both sides of the aisle who 
will stand up for principle, help the 
farmers, relieve the taxpayers, and wipe 
out this bread-and-milk tax on the con- 
sumer by voting against the rule. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
omnibus nature of the legislation we 
are considering today is most unsatis- 
factory tome. There are, without ques- 
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tion, a number of the parts of this bill 
which are meritorious and, in my opin- 
ion, deserve prompt and favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress, However, the 
parliamentary device which is being used 
here requires the acceptance of many 
programs which are only vaguely related 
in order to obtain favorable considera- 
tion of proposals which, in themselves, 
are not controversial. As a piece of 
legislation, this omnibus bill is a most 
cumbersome potpourri. In it can be 
found measures which cover a broad 
spectrum of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There are many portions of the bill 
which I believe are not in the best inter- 
ests of the agricultural economy of this 
Nation. Therefore, I wish to state my 
opposition to the bill and express the 
hope that the various proposals can be 
untangled and legislation reported which 
will permit responsible consideration of 
the various issues. 

Let us take just one aspect of this 
bill as an instance of needed legisla- 
tion—the amended language of the 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
In this legislation are matters dealing 
with policies of the United States with 
respect to the bartering of surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities for strategic ma- 
terials. Such legislation has a broad 
effect upon domestic industry of the 
United States. 

There is a critical need for legislation 
to make certain that ores may be proc- 
essed in the United States. There was 
little difficulty under the barter program 
as it was authorized in Public Law 480 
of the 83d Congress until last year, when 
the Department of Agriculture, through 
administrative action, prohibited de- 
liveries under barter contracts where 
ores were to be processed or produced in 
the United States. The effect of this 
action was to reduce sharply the num- 
ber of barter transactions and has been 
felt throughout our economy. This ad- 
ministrative directive eliminates for do- 
mestic mineral and ore processors the 
opportunity to compete for such proc- 
essing business as may be available and 
assures foreign operators the sole and 
exclusive right to operate within the 
barter program. 

It has been accepted practice that a 
large proportion of ores and minerals 
used domestically for alloying purposes 
are processed in the United States re- 
gardless of their country of origin, The 
results of this administrative directive 
cannot be over-emphasized in terms of 
the distress which it is causing in the 
ore-processing industry in the United 
States, an industry which has already 
felt the severe downturn in activity. In 
terms of employment opportunities, I be- 
lieve that there is a direct relationship 
between the Department of Agriculture’s 
administrative directive and the number 
of unemployed workers in our ore-proc- 
essing plants. 

In this bill is an amendment restoring 


domestic ore processors the right to \ 


compete in the barter program. The 
language of the bill is as follows: 
The authorities contained in this section 


shall, in addition to other types of trans- 
actions, permit the domestic processing of 
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raw materials of foreign origin or of do- 
mestic origin where the domestic processor 
agrees to import an equivalent amount of 
similar foreign material, 


This is a matter of serious concern 
which should be dealt with by the Con- 
gress without further delay and without 
forcing the wedding of it and other 
meritorious proposals to a crazy-quilt 
bill of the nature we are considering 
today. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12954 before this House today is another 
conglomeration of the type of agricul- 
ture legislation which has created mul- 
tiple problems in this area of our na- 
tional economy. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson 
hit the nail on the head when he de- 
scribed it as a loosely constructed piece 
of legislation. 

One could literally tear several sec- 
tions of this bill apart. At the same time 
we must in all fairness agree that there 
are certain sections of it which are 
sound but which can be enacted into law 
as individual measures. Certainly the 
milk section of the bill contains some 
good proposals. But, let us look at the 
objectionable provisions of this legisla- 
tion and the result we must consign our- 
selves to accepting if the rule is not 
defeated. 

It would impose upon dairy farmers a 
referendum loosely drawn and hastily 
prepared production control coupled 
with a tax program which would inevi- 
tably divide price support authority be- 
tween the Secretary and a dairy board. 
This would not be advantageous in any 
respect to either the dairy farmer or 
the consumer. 

The bill threatens to remove from the 
present price support law, language con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

In the area of feed grains, the bill 
calls for unworkable marketing quotas 
and is totally unfair to small producers 
because it denies them the right to vote 
and then restrict their acreage. 

The program would be unduly expen- 
sive and might well run in excess of a 
cost of $500 million a year. 

In conclusion, I submit that this bill 
is by no means a sound solution to the 
farm problem on any permanent basis. 
We have lived too long with patchwork 
legislation in agriculture that has been 
detrimental to our farm economy. We 
have drifted from the stability of a free 
agricultural economy in this country. 
Only recently agriculture economy and 
prices have begun to move upward as a 
result of withdrawing government inter- 
ference and excessive subsidy. Secre- 
tary Benson’s program is designed to re- 
establish a free operation of our farm 
economy and a return to the basic law 
of supply and demand. This type of 
program is sound and, I am sure, in the 
best interests of both the farmer and 
the consumer. It should not be scuttled 
by the enactment of the bill before us 
today. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
a vote for this resolution simply means 
the House is willing to consider a bill re- 
ported by a majority membership of the 
members of the great House Committee 
on Agriculture. The Committee on Rules 
has approved the granting of a rule pro- 
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viding for debate of 5 hours, after which 
it may be considered for amendments. 

Members of the committee tell us many 
weeks have been expended on this pro- 
posed legislation. The bill comprises 
more than 60 pages. The report com- 
prises 160 pages. 

It seems pretty severe to say we are 
not willing to even consider the bill. The 
bill can be debated. Then amendments 
can be offered. We can vote them up 
or down as we see fit. There are a num- 
ber of provisions in the bill I do not 
approve. I shall expect to vote against 
such provisions when the bill is read 
for amendments. If the bill does not 
meet with approval, after it is amended, 
then we can, of course, Members will 
vote for or against it. 

We spend a lot of time discussing other 
subjects of no more importance. I just 
do not believe we should turn this legis- 
lation down without even considering it. 
If there are certain provisions in the 
present law that are about to expire and 
ought to be extended, they can be cared 
for promptly in the event this legislation 
is defeated. Let us not say we are not 
willing to consider a measure of such 
importance. 

The SPEAKER. The question i3 on 
the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 171, nays 214, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 44, as follows: 


[Roll No. 107] 
YEAS—171 

Abbitt Frazier Montoya 
Abernethy Gathings Morgan 
Albert George Morrison 
Alexander Grant Moss 
Andersen, Gray Multer 

H. Carl Green, Oreg Murray 
Andrews Griffiths Natcher 
Anfuso Gross Norrell 
Ashmore Hardy O'Brien, Til 
Aspinall Harris O'Hara, Ill 
Bailey Harrison, Va. O'Hara, Minn. 
Baldwin Harvey O’Konski 
Barden Hays, Ark. Passman 
Bass, Tenn. Hemphill Patman 
Beckworth Holland Perkins 
Bennett, Fla. Holmes Pfost 
Bennett, Mich, Horan Pilcher 
Blatnik Huddleston Poage 
Blitch ull Polk 
Boggs Ikard Porter 
Bolling Jarman Preston 
Bonner Jennings Price 
Bray Jensen Quie 
Breeding Johnson Rabaut 
Brooks, Tex. Jones, Ala. 
Brown, Ga. Jones, Mo. Rees, Kans. 
Brown, Mo. Karsten uss 
Burleson Keogh Riley 
Cannon Kilday Rivers 
Carnahan Kilgore Roberts 
Chelf ing Rogers, Tex. 
Coad Kirwan Rooney 
Coffin Kitchin Rutherford 
Colmer Kluczynski tangelo 
Cooley Knutson Saund 
Davis, Tenn. Landrum Scott, N.C. 
Dawson, Lankford Scrivner 
Delan: Lennon Selden 
Denton Lesinski Sieminski 

ggs Libonati es 
Dingell Loser Smith, Kans, 
Dorn, 8. C. McCarthy Smith, Miss. 
Dowdy McCormack Smith, Va. 
Durham McGovern Spence 
Elliott Machrowicz Springer 
Everett Mack, Il. Staggers 
Evins Madden Sullivan 
Fascell Mahon Teague, Tex, 
Fisher Thomas 

ood Matthews Thompson, Tex. 
Flynt Miller, Nebr. Tuck 
Fo! Mills Ullman 
Fountain Mitchell Vinson 


June 26 
Watts Wier Wright 
Weaver Willams, Miss. Young 
Westland Willis Zablocki 
Whitener Winstead 
Whitten Withrow 
NAYS—214 

Adair Feighan Miller, Md. 
Addonizio Fenton Miller, N. Y. 
Alger Pino Minshall 
Allen, Calif. Fogarty Moore 
Alien, fl. Forand Morano 
Arends Ford Mumma 
Auchincloss Frelinghuysen Neal 
Avery Friede: Nicholson 
Ayres Fulton ta 
Baker Garmatz Nix 
Baring Gary Norblad 
Barrett Gavin O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bass, N. H. Granahan Osmers 
Bates T Ostertag 
Baumhħart Gubser Patterson 
Beamer Hagen Pelly 
Becker Haley Philbin 
Belcher Halleck Pillion 
Bentley Harden Poff 
Berry Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Betts Haskell Prouty 
Boland Hays, Ohio Ray 
Bolton Healey Reed 
Bosch Henderson Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bow Herlong Rhodes, Pa. 
Boyle Heselton Riehlman 
Broomfield Hess Robison, N. Y. 
Brown, Ohio Hiestand Robsion, Ky. 
Brownson Hill Rodino 
Broyhill Hillings Rogers, Fla. 
Budge Hoeven Rogers, Mass 
Bush Hoffman Sadlak 
Byrd Holifield St. George 
Byrne, M Holt Saylor 
Byrne, Pa Holtzman Schenck 
Byrnes, Wis. Hosmer Scherer 
Canfield Hyde Schwengel 
Carrigg Jackson Scott, Pa. 
Cederberg James Scudder 
Celler Johansen Seely-Brown 
Chenoweth Jonas Sheehan 
Chiperfield Judd Shelley 
Christopher Kean Sheppard 
Church Kearns Siler 
Clark Keating Simpson, Il. 
Clevenger Kee Simpson, Pa. 
Collier Kelly, N. Y Sisk 
Corbett Kilburn Smith, Calif, 
Cramer Knox Stauffer 
Cretella Krueger Taber 
Cunningham, Lafore Teague, Calif. 

Iowa Laird Teller 
Cunningham, Lane Tewes 

Nebr. Latham Thomson, Wyo. 
Curtin LeCompte Tollefson 
Curtis, Mass. Lipscomb Udall 
Curtis, Mo. McCulloch Utt 
Dague McDonough Vanik 
Dawson, Utah McFall Van Pelt 
Dennison McGregor Van Zandt 
Dent McIntosh Vorys 
Derounian McVey Vursell 
Devereux Macdonald Wainwright 
Dixon Mack, Wash. Walter 
Dollinger Magnuson Wharton 
Donohue Mallliard Widnall 
Dooley Martin Wigglesworth 
Dorn, N. Y. Mason Wilson, Calif. 
Doyle May Wilson, Ind. 
Dwyer Meader Yates 
Fallon Merrow Younger 
Farbstein Michel Zelenko 

PRESENT—1 
Thcompson, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—44 

Anderson, Glenn O'Neill 

Mont, Gordon Radwan 
Ashley Green, Pa. Reece, Tenn 
Boykin Gregory Robeson, Va 
Brooks, La. Gwinn Rogers, Colo. 
Buckley Hale Roosevelt 
Burdick Hébert Shuford 
Chamberlain Jenkins Steed 
Coudert Kearney Talle 
Davis, Ga. McIntire Taylor 
Dellay McMillan ‘Thompson, La. 
Dies Metcalf Thornberry 
Eberharter Miller, Calif. Trimble 
Edmondson Morris Williams, N. Y. 
Engle Moulder Wolverton 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mr. Buckley for with Mr. Talle against. 
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Mr. Edmondson for with Mr. Gwinn 
against. 

Mr. Morris for with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Moulder for with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia for with Mr, 
Mr. McIntire against. 

Mr. Burdick for with Mr, Glenn against. 

Mr. Boykin for with Mr. Reece of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. McMillan for with Mr, Miller of Cali- 
fornia against, 

Mr. Dies for with Mr. Engle against, 

Mr. Ashley for with Mr. Rodsevelt against. 

Mr. Gordon for with Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Thornberry for with Mr. Thompson of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for with Mr. 


O'Neil against. 

Mr. Trimble for with Mr. Wolverton 
against. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana for with Mr. 


Dellay against. 
Mr. Rogers of Colorado for with Mr. Rad- 


wan against. 
Mr. Steed for with Mr. Kearney against. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Hale. 
Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Wil- 


liams of New York. 
Mr. Metcalf with Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THorRNBERRY]. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. HERLONG changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DORN of New York changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ZABLOCKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may revise and ex- 
tend their remarks in the Record prior 
to the rollcall. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING EXISTING CORPORATE 
NORMAL-TAX RATE AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX RATES 
Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 

port and statement on the bill (H. R. 

12695) to provide a 1-year extension of 

the existing corporate normal-tax rate 

and of certain excess-tax rates. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair decides to 
state that he has on his desk about 16 
bills for suspension of the rules. Those 
Members who are interested in those 
matters should be here to present the 
motion. If they are passed over, I do 
not know when they will be reached 
again. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] is recognized. 


HILL-BURTON ACT EXTENSION 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R, 
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12628) extending for an additional 3- 
year period the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first sen- 
tence of section 621 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out 
“nine” and inserting in lieu thereof “twelve.” 

(b) Section 651 of such act is amended by 
striking out “four” and inserting in leu 
thereof “seven.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12628 is a bill whose sole purpose it is to 
extend the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act, commonly referred to as 
the Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program. This program, as -everyone 
knows, has been in effect now for 12 
years. The next fiscal year will be the 
last fiscal year that this program is au- 
thorized, and in order that it may be 
continued it is necessary to extend it. 
Consequently, this bill does only this one 
thing. It extends this program, which 
has proven to be so valuable in the public 
interest over the years, for an additional 
3 years. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Would 
the gentleman advise the House if it is 
not true that this bill was reported 
unanimously by a subcommittee to the 
entire Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and by that committee 
unanimously reported to the floor? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The subcommittee, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] held hearings on 
the legislation along with other matters 
affecting the program and reported the 
bill from the subcommittee unanimously. 
It was presented to the full committee 
which considered it and reported it to the 
House unanimously. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. This bill merely con- 
tinues for 3 more years the same au- 
thorization as in existing law for $150 
million each year. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct insofar 
as the authorization for general hospitals 
and facilities under the original act is 
concerned. 

Mr. JUDD. And the way in which 
those authorized funds are to be divided 
up among the various types of medical 
facilities continues for the next 3 years 
as it has in the past. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iyield to the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 


Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
would like to make one correction, if the 
gentleman will permit: It is the same 
authorization, but instead of $150 mil- 
lion, the total authorization for all cate- 
gories is $211.2 million. This includes 
the four new categories that had been 
adopted in 1954. 

Mr. JUDD. That is it extends for 3 
more years the authorizations now in the 
law as amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Oh, 
yes; that is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. I might say to the 
gentleman that there is an annual ap- 
propriation of $150 million for the Hill- 
Burton general hospital construction 
program. Some years ago the law was 
amended to authorize an additional $60 
million for certain other categories of 
facilities, and this extends that amend- 
ment to the original bill also. 

Mr. JUDD. That is the amendment 
which includes authorization to provide 
additional funds on a matching basis for 
the construction of homes for the elder- 
ly, nursing homes and homes for the 
chronically ill, and so on. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. And one of the very best 
parts of the law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. Unfortunately 
we do not have a program sufficiently 
extensive to meet the need throughout 
the country. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many dollars are 
authorized in this bill for that whole 
program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. $211,- 
200,000, I believe. 

Mr. JENSEN. For the construction of 
homes for the aged? 

Mr. HARRIS. The 1954 amendments 
authorized $60 million for certain new 
categories. Twenty million dollars of 
this is authorized annually for the hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill which pro- 
vide care to a large extent for the aged. 

Mr. JENSEN. How much is author- 
ized in this bill for homes for the aged? 

Mr. HARRIS. On an annual basis 
$20 million a year. 

Mr, JENSEN. Twenty million dollars? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. I had hoped that the 
amount would be more for rest homes 
for the elderly. There is a great need, 
as the gentleman knows, for such homes. 
Many old people are today housed in 
firetraps; and, as the gentleman knows, 
we have had catastrophes where old 
people have been burned to death. In 
my District such an accident occurred, 
and there have been other instances. 
I had hoped that more of these funds 
could be allocated for the construction 
of old people’s homes. I know that the 
doctors and the medical association are 
interested in building more homes for 
the aged. In my State the doctors feel 
that is a more important part of the 
Hill-Burton program. I had hoped that 
more money would be in this bill for 
that purpose. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 


Mr. NEAL. The matter of allocation 
of Hill-Burton funds for general hospital 
construction is one that has been very 
generally accepted throughout the coun- 
try. From examinations made by the 
committee throughout the country a 
great many projects are ready to go and 
it would be easy for the various State 
agencies and health authorities to ar- 
range to put much of this money to work 
in the very near future. The program 
of building hospitals is so far along and 
the plans for the various structures have 
advanced to the stage where State or- 
ganizations can very quickly comply. 

The problem of building homes for 
the aged has not yet reached that stage 
of programing where it is practical to 
definitely allocate certain funds for that 
particular program. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman agrees, 
however, there is a great need for old 
people’s homes, places for these old folks 
to live in. After all, those folks have to 
be taken care of. It has been a worry 
to me as I know it has been to the gentle- 
man and to most everybody who knows 
the situation. Many of these old folks 
are bedridden and are housed today in 
old buildings that are firetraps, in old 
ramshackled buildings, sometimes on the 
third floor, and it would be impossible 
almost to get them out in case of fire like 
the one we had at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mr. NEAL. As a former practitioner 
of medicine no one is more alert to the 
unlivable conditions that exist in old 
peoples homes today thanIam. I agree 
with the gentleman there is a great need 
for them. I can assure the gentleman 
that the committee and other commit- 
tees have been considering making pro- 
vision for the construction of this type 
of home for the benefit of our older 
citizens. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman from 
Iowa is a member of the Appropriations 
subcommittee that considers appropria- 
tions for these programs? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not on that sub- 
committee now. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
been? 

Mr. JENSEN. I have been. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know of his continu- 
ing interest in this program. May I say 
to the gentleman that in 1954 the 
present Hill-Burton Act was amended. 
The hospital construction program was 
amended in 1954 to include 4 categories 
for grants for construction programs: 

First, $20 million for grants for the 
construction of public and other non- 
profit diagnostic centers; 

Second, $20 million for grants for the 
construction of public and other non- 
profit hospitals for the chronically ill; 

Third, $10 million for grants for the 
construction of public and other non- 
profit rehabilitation centers; and 

Fourth, $10 million for grants for pub- 
lic and other non-profit nursing homes. 
The latter is to be considered for the 
aged, too; therefore we might say we 
have $30 million of authorization to pro- 
vide for the aged, that is, the older peo- 
ple. I realize, the committee realizes, 
as does the Congress, that this was an 
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inadequate program at that time but it 
was what the administration recom- 
mended. It wanted to experiment on 
this to see if this program could work 
out satisfactorily. We have only had 
about 4 years of operation in these new 
categories and just whether there is any 
intention to increase it or not I do not 
know. The idea was that perhaps aid 
to the States in the general hospital 
construction field could be somewhat re- 
duced and to enter into this other field 
for construction to accommodate these 
other categories: But we found out that 
the general hospital program is not any- 
thing like completed as yet, and it is go- 
ing to require several years to catch up 
with that program the way it is going. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for explaining this matter to the House. 
I know that he is taking care of the folks 
that cannot take care of themselves, and 
I hope as time goes on that we will keep 
in mind this matter of providing money. 
If there is anything justified in this 
world today, it is to take care of such 
things as this and to see that these old 
folks who must go to these rest homes 
have a safe and a comfortable place in 
which to live. 

Mr. HARRIS. I commend the gentle- 
man for his continuing interest in this 
very worthwhile program, and the com- 
mittee feels that it is a very fine pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAms], chair- 
man of the subcommittee which has done 
such a splendid job on this program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I might state in response to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] ‘hat 
the subcommittee presently has before it 
several proposals to grant more flexibility 
in the allocation of funds under the sev- 
eral categories, In addition to that, the 
subcommittee has before it quite a num- 
ber of suggested amendments to the Hill- 
Burton Act which would add additional 
categories to the act. However, the com- 
mittee felt that it would be in the inter- 
est of the program to go ahead and make 
certain that the Hill-Burton Act should 
be extended so that the planning for 
construction under presently existing 
categories could go ahead. I can assure 
the gentleman that the committee will 
consider these amendments that have 
been offered to the Hill-Burton Act. But, 
in view of the fact that the act will ex- 
pire on next June 30 and there is need 
for the immediate continuation of the 
Hill-Burton Act, the committee decided 
that it would be the better part of wis- 
dom to extend the act at this time by a 
simple extension and consider the 
amendments separately. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Sraccers]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the statements that have 
been made with reference to the need for 
this bill, also the growing need for hos- 
pitalization and care for the aged of 
this country. The report states very 
definitely that there are additional needs. 
Our population is growing and our hos- 
Pitals are growing old and obsolescent 
and the demand for hospitalization is 
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increasing. The history of the legisla- 
tion shows that it has served a great and 
useful purpose. Many structures have 
been built in the Second Congressional 
District of West Virginia with the help of 
this aid which would not have been built 
if the Hill-Burton Act had not been in 
effect. I commend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] for his dili- 
gent work on the subcomittee, and our 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris] for the work that he has 
done, as well as the whole committee 
for getting the bill before the House. 
I certainly approve the proposed legis- 
lation, and will vote for it. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MCDONOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill a question. Do non- 
profit hospitals participate in this? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, 
public and nonprofit hospitals. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say that I favor this proposed 
legislation. I think it is highly benefi- 
cial and it is timely. I urge its approval. 
The Hill-Burton hospital bed program 
has brought hospital and health services 
to many communities throughout the 
Nation which could not without this 
help had these much needed hospitals 
and health services. 

Under this program nonprofit and 
public hospitals are able to expand their 
facilities and to build new hospitals 
which has rendered great help to thou- 
sands of people in remote areas of the 
United States, : 

The 50-50 matching ratio for the con- 
struction of health facilities has proved 
to be a very beneficial program. 

I heartily agree that this bill should 
pass and urge all Members of the House 
to support it. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H. R. 12628 which extends for an 
additional 3-year period the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act—better 
known as the Hill-Burton Act—which 
passed the Congress 9 years ago. 

The sole purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation is to extend the present act, with- 
out any modification. 

When this bill was last extended 3 
years ago, I was a member of the Sub- 
committee on Health and Science of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. At that time the late 
Percy Priest was the chairman of the 
committee and also the Subcommittee 
on Health and Science. He was devoted 
to this legislation and was the author 
of the original act in 1949. 

The subcommittee this year held rather 
extensive hearings and in the course of 
those hearings heard from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, the Phy- 
sicians’ Forum, Inc., and the American 
Municipal Association, 

All of the witnesses for these organ- 
izations were unanimous in supporting 
an extension of the Hill-Burton program. 
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As of December 31, 1957, a total of 
3,725 projects had been approved. These 
represented a total of 156,658 hospital 
beds, 4,542 nursing home beds, 734 Pub- 
lic Health Centers, 153 diagnostic or 
treatment centers, and 66 rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Of the approved hospital beds, 110,987 
had been completely constructed, 35,223 
were under construction, and 10,448 had 
been initially approved. 

Of the projects for new general hos- 
pitals approved as of December 31, 1957, 
57 percent were for communities having 
@ population under 5,000; 35 percent for 
communities of population from 5,000 up 
to 50,000; and 8 percent for communities 
of 50,000 or greater population. 

It is true there has been an emphasis 
on rural and other bed-shortage areas. 
However, this has not been so rigid as 
to exclude assistance to other types of 
hospitals which have a health signifi- 
cance not measurable alone by bed ra- 
tios. For example, construction grants 
have been provided for teaching facil- 
ities at university medical centers in 
more than half the States, in addition 
to many other teaching hospitals with 
medical school affiliations. In the ag- 
gregate, about 9 percent of the total 
funds in the Hill-Burton program has 
been applied to projects where medical 
teaching is conducted. Expanding facil- 
ities for nurses’ training have been in- 
cluded in 182 projects, with Federal as- 
sistance amounting to $131 million. 

In addition to the quantitative re- 
sults, the program has produced other 
important results: 

First. Until this program was under- 
taken, construction of hospitals had 
very little guidance as to quantity, qual- 
ity, or distribution of facilities. Now 
the planning concept is well established 
and has aided in minimizing duplica- 
tion of facilities and improving distribu- 
tion within a State. 

Second. Systematic planning de- 
mands the use of standards. Important 
gains in hospital planning have resulted 
from the general use of these standards. 

Third. Design standards have been 
greatly improved. - The influence of 
these standards has extended far beyond 
the Hill-Burton projects. Many foreign 
countries have, in fact, employed or 
adapted these standards in their own 
construction programs, 

Fourth. The effect of the program on 
medical care facilities has been to im- 
prove distribution of professional per- 
sonnel. The construction of new hos- 
pitals in rural areas has attracted many 
physicians to practice in those areas. 
It has also induced many nurses and 
other professional and technical per- 
sonnel who had dropped out of active 
practice to return to service in these new 
hospitals, 

I am sure the House will be interested 
to know that under this authorization 
for 1959, $20 million is allotted for 
grants for the construction of public and 
other non-profit hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill and impaired. In addition, $10 
million is allotted for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit 
nursing homes. 
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As all of us know, these are two fields 
wherein improvement in both quantity 
and quality is greatly needed. 
on the expected span of life tend to 
show that we will in the next 25 years 
have an increasing old-age group. 
These facilities will be more than 
needed as those years are passed. 

Mr. Speaker, this is some of the finest 
legislation that I have had the privilege 
of hearing in the committee of which I 
am a member. It has fascinated me 
greatly to see the sympathetic way in 
which the hearings have been conducted 
and the response of the members on the 
committee to this kind of legislation. 
It gives me great heart in believing that 
every man has sympathy in his heart 
for those who possibly have had more 
physical disasters than he. It is one of 
the good signs of the brotherhood of 
man. There is no legislation I have 
heard in the 8 years I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress which is more in the 
public interest. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H. R. 12628, a bill to extend the Hill- 
Burton Act for 3 additional years. I do 
this with only one reservation. 

In committee I offered the following 
amendment, which was beaten by a close 
vote: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 622 (f) of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by striking out the following: 
‘but an exception shall be made in cases 
where separate hospital facilities are provided 
for separate population groups, if the plan 
makes equitable provision on the basis of 
need for facilities and services of like quality 
for each such group.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this act, ex- 
cept that such amendment shall not apply 
with respect to any project the application 
for which was approved under section 625 
prior to the date of enactment of this act.” 


The amendment is simple, it does away 
with the separate but equal doctrine as 
applied to hospitals, and provides for 
equal treatment for all, regardless of race 
or color. 

The Hill-Burton Act presently con- 
tains language which perpetuates the 
separate but equal doctrine outlawed 
in the recent school decisions, by the 
United States Supreme Court, among 
them the school cases. 

This doctrine is now outlawed, it is 
regarded as obsolete in all flelds. There 
is no justification in law, morals, equity, 
or justice for continuance of a doctrine 
whose cornerstone and flywheel is dis- 
crimination. 

I regret that this bill is before us today 
on suspension, and that therefore I am 
prevented from offering this amendment 
at this time. In the future, I intend to 
re-offer this amendment, when the op- 
portunity presents, It is my expectation 
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that ultimately it will prevail; in justice 
and good conscience it must. 

Those who offered amendments to 
Hill-Burton were assured that separate 
amendments would be conidered at a 
future date, and this is one which I feel 
is most necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
Passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LOANS IN LIEU OF GRANTS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS 
AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12694) to authorize loans for the 
construction of hospitals and other facil- 
ities under title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended (42 
U. 8. C., ch. 6A, subch. IV), is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 

“PART H—LOANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HOS- 
PITALS AND OTHER FACILITIES 


“Authorization of Federal loans 


“Sec. 661. In order further to assist the 
States in carrying out the purposes of this 
title, the Surgeon General is authorized, prior 
to July 1, 1962, to make a loan of funds to the 
applicant for any project for construction 
which meets all of the conditions specified in 
this title for a grant under part C or part G. 


“Approval of loans; payments to applicants 


“Sec. 662. Except as hereinafter provided, 
an application for a loan with respect to any. 
construction project under this part shall 
be submitted, and shall be approved by the 
Surgeon General, in accordance with the 
same procedures and subject to the same 
limitations and conditions as would be appli- 
cable to the making of a grant under this 
title for the construction of such project. 
Any such application may be approved in any 
fiscal year only if sufficient funds are avail- 
able from the allotment for the type of facil- 
ity involved. All loans under this part shall 
be paid directly to the applicant, 

“Terms of loans 

“Sec. 663. (a) The amount of a loan un- 
der this part shall not exceed an amount 
equal to the Federal share of the estimated 
cost of construction of the project. Where 
a loan under this part and a grant under 
part C or part G are made with respect to 
the same project, the aggregate amount of 
such loan and such grant shall not ex- 
ceed an amount equal to the Federal share of 
the estimated cost of constructing the proj- 
ect. Each loan shall bear interest at the rate 
arrived at by adding one-quarter of 1 percent 
per annum to the rate which the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines to be equal to 
the current average yield on all outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
as of the last day of the month preceding 
the date the application for the loan is ap- 
proved and by adjusting the result so Ob- 
tained to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent. Each loan made under this part shall 
mature not more than 40 years after the 
date on which such loan is made: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall prohibit the 
payment of all or part of the loan at any 
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time prior to the maturity date. In addition 
to the terms and conditions provided for, 
each loan under this part shall be made sub- 
ject to such terms, conditions, and covenants 
relating to repayment of principal, payment 
of interest, and other matters as may be 
agreed upon by the applicant and the Sur- 
geon General. 

“(b) Where the Surgeon General deter- 
mines it necessary to protect the financial 
interest of the United States, he may enter 
into agreements modifying any of the terms 
and conditions of a loan made under this 
part. 

“(c) If, at any time before a loan for a 
project has been repaid in full, any of the 
events specified in clause (A) or clause (B) 
of section 625 (e) shall occur with respect 
to such project, the unpaid balance of the 
loan shall become immediately due and pay- 
able by the applicant, and any transferee of 
the facility shall be liable to the United 
States for such repayment. 

“Funds for loans by the Surgeon General 

“Src. 664. Any loan under this title shall 
be made out of the allotment from which a 
grant for the project concerned would be 
made. Payments of interest and repayments 
of principal on loans under this part shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered, 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is also an amendment to the Hospital 
Construction Act which would provide 
for loans to be made under all the con- 
ditions and circumstances and require- 
ments provided for grants under present 
law. The purpose of this bill is to per- 
mit certain applicants who otherwise, 
because of their own deep and funda- 
mental beliefs could not accept grants 
from the Federal Government for the 
construction of such hospitals, to obtain 
loans, for a 40-year term, for this pur- 


pose. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
committee that there are certain re- 
ligious denominations which because of 
their deep-seated convictions, policies, 
and principles, cannot accept grants 
from the Federal Government, because 
of a policy of separation of church and 
state. Under this legislation they may 
make applications under the Hill-Burton 
program to obtain loans for such pur- 
poses in lieu of grants. All of the re- 
quirements of the present Hill-Burton 
law must be met, and applicant must 
comply with the State plans of the vari- 
ous States under this program. 

That is, very briefly, what this bill 
would do. We think those who would 
contribute to the welfare of the sick and 
needy should have the benefit of the con- 
sideration of this bill, and should have 
the opportunity of receiving loans in- 
stead of grants for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], a member of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has given a very good explanation of 
this bill. 
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Among the church groups who main- 
tain hospitals around the country and 
are affected by this legislation are the 
Baptists and the Pentacostal Church. I 
am informed there is a possibility, al- 
though it is not definite, that members 
of the Church of Christ might be sub- 
ject to this legislation, as well as other 
Protestant denominations, 

This bill provides simply that those 
church or charitable organizations who 
can otherwise qualify for Hill-Burton 
grants, but whose religious creed and be- 
liefs do not permit them to accept grants 
from Government sources would be per- 
mitted, in lieu of receiving a grant, to 
receive a loan from the Federal Govern- 
ment, repayable over a period of 40 
years. 

As far as I know, there is no opposition 
to this legislation. It does not cost the 
Government a penny. On the contrary, 
such money as will be repaid into the 
Hill-Burton program in repayment of 
loans will in actuality reduce the overall 
cost of the Hill-Burton program. 

This legislation was reported from the 
subcommittee and from the full com- 
mittee unanimously. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I see nothing in the 
bill or in the report as to the limitation 
of the total authorization or the amount. 
Will the gentleman explain how this is 
limited? j 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There 
is no authorization under this bill for 
any additional appropriation. Such 
funds as may be loaned to these organi- 
zations in lieu of outright grants will be 
charged against the overall appropria- 
tion for the Hill-Burton program. 

Mr. HIESTAND. So there is no limi- 
tation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is right. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
matter has been pretty well explained. 
The religious institutions that have rules 
and regulations that prevent them from 
accepting Federal funds on a matching 
basis must, under the terms of this bill, 
meet all other requirements of the Hill- 
Burton Act. The limitation as to the 
amount of money will be upon the same 
basis as if they were permitted to take 
the full benefit of the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. 

We feel that this is meritorious legis- 
lation and wholly complies with the 
wishes of the organizations to be affected. 
We believe this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no opposition to this bill, but I should like 
to take 30 seconds to express the appre- 
ciation of all the taxpayers of America 
to the religious denomination that re- 
quested this legislation. To my knowl- 
edge, this is the first time in the 4 years 
I have been here that any organization 
pan turned down a grant in favor of a 
oan. 
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We have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in support of 
this legislation. I hope the House adopts 
the recommendations of the committee 
and passes this bill. I want to make it 
very clear that it was the understanding 
in the committee that once this decision 
is made as to whether this will be a grant 
or a loan, it would be considered as such 
from that time forward. 

There are institutions which have con- 
scientious objections to accepting grants 
under the Hill-Burton hospital construc- 
tion program. They should be offered 
financial assistance on a loan basis. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12695) entitled “An act to provide 
a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates,” 


TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
AT PUBLIC OR PRIVATE FACILI- 
TIES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 385) to authorize the training of Fed- 
eral employees at public or private facil- 
ities, and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete— 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 

“Government Employees Training Act.” 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress— 

(1) that, in order to promote efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the Government 
and provide means for the development of 
maximum proficiency in the performance 
of official duties by employees thereof, to 
establish and maintain the highest standards 
of performance in the transaction of the pub- 
lic business, and to install and utilize effec- 
tively the best modern practices and tech- 
niques which have been developed, tested, 
and proved within or outside of the Govern- 
ment, it is necessary and desirable in the 
public interest that self-education, self-im- 
provement, and self-training by such employ- 
ees be supplemented and extended by Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs, provided for by 
this act, for the training of such employees 
in the performance of official duties and for 
the development of skills, knowledge, and 
abilities which will best qualify them for 
performance of official duties; 
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(2) that such programs shall be continuous 
in nature, shall be subject to supervision and 
control by the President and review by the 
Congress, and shall be so established as to 
be readily expansible in time of national 
emergency; 

(3) that such programs shall be designed 
to lead to (A) improved public service, (B) 
dollar savings, (C) the building and reten- 
tion of a permanent cadre of skilled and 
efficient Government employees, well abreast 

‘of scientific, professional, technical, and 
management developments both in and out 
of Government, (D) lower turnover of per- 
sonnel, (E) reasonably uniform administra- 
tion of training, consistent with the missions 
of the Government departments and agen- 
cies, and (F) fair and equitable treatment of 
Government employees with respect to 
training; and 

(4) that the United States Civil Service 
Commission shall be responsible and haye 
authority, subject to supervision and control 
by the President, for the effective promotion 
and coordination of such programs and of 
training operations thereunder. 


DEFINITIONS 


Serc. 3. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) the term “Government” means the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia; 

(2) the term “department”, subject to the 
exceptions contained in section 4, means (A) 
each executive department, (B) each inde- 
pendent establishment or agency in the 
executive branch, (C) each Government- 
owned or controlled corporation subject to 
title I or title II of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, (D) the General Account- 
ing Office, (E) the Library of Congress, (F) 
the Government Printing Office, and (G) the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia; 

(3) the term “employee”, subject to the 
exceptions contained in section 4, means any 
civilian officer or employee in or under a 
department, including officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in the Department of 
Commerce; 

(4) the term “Commission” means the 
United States Civil Service Commission; 

(5) the term “training” means the process 
of providing for and making available to an 
employee, and placing or enrolling such em- 
ployee in, a planned, prepared, and coordi- 
nated program, course, curriculum, subject, 
system, or routine of instruction or educa- 
tion, in scientific, professional, technical, 
mechanical, trade, clerical, fiscal, admin- 
istrative, or other fields which are or will be 
directly related to the performance by such 
employee of official duties for the Govern- 
ment, in order to increase the knowledge, 
proficiency, ability, skill, and qualifications 
of such employee in the performance of 
official duties; 

(6) the term “Government facility” means 
any property owned or substantially con- 
trolled by the Government and the services 
of any civilian and military personnel of the 
Government; and 

(7) the term “non-Government facility” 
means (A) the government of any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and any interstate governmental 
organization, or any unit, subdivision, or 
instrumentality of any of the foregoing, (B) 
any foreign government or international or- 
ganization, or instrumentality of either, 
which is designated by the President as 
eligible to provide training under this act, 
(C) any medical, scientific, technical, educa- 
tional, research, or professional institution, 
foundation, agency, or organization, (D) 
any business, commercial, or industrial firm, 
corporation, partnership, proprietorship, or 
any other organization, and (E) any indi- 
vidual not a civilian or military officer or 
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employee of the Government of the United 
States or of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia. For the purposes 
of furnishing training by, in, or through any 
of the foregoing, the term “non-Government 
facility” also shall include the services and 
property of any of the foregoing furnishing 
such training. 
EXCLUSIONS 

Src. 4. (a) This act shall not apply to— 

(1) the President or Vice President of the 
United States, 

(2) the Foreign Service of the United 
States under the Department of State, 

(3) any corporation under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration of which 
corporation any member of the board of di- 
rectors is elected or appointed by private 
interests, 

(4) the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

(5) any individual appointed by the Fresi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate or by the President alone, unless 
such individual is specifically designated by 
the President for training under this act, and 

(6) any individual (except an officer of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the De- 
partment of Commerce) who is a member of 
the uniformed services as defined in section 
102 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, during any period in 
which he is receiving compensation under 
title II of such act. 

(b) The President is authorized— 

(1) to designate at any time in the public 
interest any department or part thereof, or 
any employee or employees therein (either 
individually or by groups or classes), as ex- 
cepted from this act or any provision of this 
act (other than this section, section 21, and 
section 22), and 

(2) to designate at any time in the public 
interest any such department or part thereof, 
or any such employee or employees therein, 
so excepted, as again subject to this act or 
any such provision of this act. 


Such authority of the President shall not 
include the authority to except the Com- 
mission from any provision of this act which 
vests in or imposes upon the Commission 
any function, duty, or responsibility with 
respect to any matter other than the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance by the 
Commission, in the same capacity as any 
other department, of programs and plans of 
training for employees of the Commission. 


DEPARTMENTAL REVIEWS OF TRAINING NEEDS 


Sec. 5. Within 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act and at least once every 
3 years after the expiration of such 90-day 
period, the head of each department shall 
conduct and complete a review of the needs 
and requirements of such department for 
the training of employees under its jurisdic- 
tion. Upon request of a department, the 
Commission is authorized, in its discretion, 
to assist such department in connection 
with such review of needs and requirements. 
Information obtained or developed in any 
such review shall be made available to the 
Commission at its request. 


TRAINING REGULATIONS OF COMMISSION 
Sec. 6. (a) The Commission after con- 
sideration of the needs and requirements of 
each department for training of its em- 
ployees and after consultation with those 
departments principally concerned, shall 
prescribe regulations containing the prin- 
ciples, standards, and related requirements 
for the programs, and plans thereunder, for 
the training of employees of the departments 
under authority of this act (including re- 
quirements for appropriate coordination of 
and reasonable uniformity in such train- 
ing programs and plans of the departments). 
Such regulations, when promulgated, shall 
provide for the maintenance of necessary 
information with respect to the general con- 
duct of the training activities of each depart- 
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ment, and such other information as may be 
necessary to enable the President and the 
Congress to effectively their re- 
spective duties and responsibilities for super- 
vision, control, and review of training 
programs authorized by this act. Such reg- 
ulations also shall cover with respect to 
training by, in, and through Government 
facilities and non-Government facilities— 

(1) requirements with respect to the de- 
termination and continuing review by each 
department of its needs and requirements 
in connection with such training; 

(2) the scope and conduct of the programs 
and plans of each department for such train- 
ing; i 
(3) the selection and assignment for such 
training of employees of each department; 

(4) the utilization in each department of 
the services of employees who have under- 
gone any such training; 

(5) the evaluation of the results and ef- 
fects of programs and plans for such 
training; 

(6) the interchange amiong the depart- 
ments of information concerning such 
training; 

(7) the submission by the departments of 
reports on the results and effects of pro- 
grams and plans of such training and econo- 
mies resulting therefrom, including estimates 
of costs of training by, in and through non- 
Government facilities; 

(8) such requirements and limitations as 
may be necessary with respect to payments 
and reimbursements in accordance with 
section 10; and 

(9) such other matters as the Commis- 
sion deems appropriate or necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. A 

(b) In addition to matters set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section, the regula- 
tions of the Commission shall, with respect 
to the training of employees by, in, or 
through non-Government facilities-— 

(1) prescribe general policies governing 
the selection of a non-Government facility 
to provide such training; 

(2) authorize training of employees by, in, 
or through a non-Government facility only 
after determination by the head of the de- 
partment concerned that adequate training 
for such employees by, in, or through a 
Government facility is not reasonably avail- 
able and that appropriate consideration has 
been given to the then existing or reasonably 
foreseeable availability and ultilization of 
fully trained employees; and 

(8) prohibit the training of an employee 
by, in, or through a non-Goyernment facil- 
ity for the purpose of filling a position by 
promotion if there is in the department con- 
cerned another employee of equal ability and 
suitability who is fully qualified to fill such 
position and is available at, or within a rea- 
sonable distance from, the place or places 
where the duties of such position are to be 
performed. 

(c) From time to time and in accordance 
with this act, the Commission may revise, 
supplement, or abolish its regulations pre- 
scribed under this section and may prescribe 
additional regulations. 

(d) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to authorize the Commission 
to prescribe the types and methods of intra- 
departmental training programs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 
THROUGH GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERN= 
MENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 7. Within 270 days after the date of 
enactment of this act, the head of each de- 
partment shall prepare, establish, and place 
in effect a program or programs, and a plan 
or plans thereunder, in conformity with 
this act, for the training of employees in 
or under such department by, in, and 
through Government facilities and non- 
Government facilities in order to increase 
economy and efficiency in the operations 
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of the department and to raise the stand- 
ard of performance by employees of their 
official duties to the maximum possible level 
cf proficiency, Each such program, and 
plan or plans thereunder, shall conform, 
on and after the effective date of the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Commission under 
section 6 of this act, to the principles, stand- 
ards, and related requirements contained in 
such regulations then current, shall be op- 
erated and maintained in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and shall provide 
for adequate administrative control by ap- 
propriate authority. Two or more depart- 
ments jointly may operate under any such 
training program. Each such program shall 
provide for the encouragement of self-train- 
ing by employees by means of appropriate 
recognition of resultant increases in pro- 
ficiency, skill, and capability. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF PROGRAMS OF TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 8. The program or programs of each 
department for the training of employees by, 
in, and through Government facilities under 
authority of this act— 

(1) shall provide for training, insofar as 
practicable, by, in, and through those Gov- 
ernment facilities which are under the juris- 
diction or control of such department, and 

(2) shall provide for the making by such 
department to the extent necessary and ap- 
propriate, of agreements with other depart- 
ments, and with other agencies in any branch 
of the Government, on a relmbursable basis 
if so requested by such other departments 
and agencies, (A) for the utilization in such 
program or programs of those Government 
facilities under the jurisdiction or control 
of such other departments and agencies and 
(B) for extension to employees of such de- 
partment of training programs of such other 
departments. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF PROGRAMS OF TRAINING 
THROUGH NON-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 9. (a) The head of each department 
is authorized to enter into agreements or 
make other appropriate arrangements for the 
training of employees of such department 
by, in, or through non-Government facilities 
in accordance with this act, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C.5). 

(b) The program or programs of each de- 
partment for the training of employees by, 
in, and through non-Government facilities 
under authority of this act shall— 

.(1) provide for information to be made 
available to employees of such department 
with respect to the selection and assignment 
of such employees for training by, in, and 
through non-Government facilities and the 
limitations and restrictions applicable to 
a training in accordance with this act, 
an 

(2) give appropriate consideration to the 
needs and requirements of such department 
in recruiting and retaining scientific, profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative em- 
ployees. 

(c) Each department shall issue such regu- 
lations as the department deems necessary 
to implement the regulations of the Com- 
mission issued under section 6 (a) (8) in 
order to protect the Government with respect 
to payment and reimbursement of training 
expenses, 


EXPENSES OF TRAINING THROUGH GOVERNMENT 
FACILITIES AND NON-GOVERN MENT FACILITIES 
Sec. 10. The head of each department in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
Commission under authority of section 6 (a) 
(8) is authorized, from funds appropriated 
or otherwise available to such department, 
(1) to pay all or any part of the salary, pay, 
or compensation (excluding overtime, holi- 
day, and night differential pay) of each em- 
ployee of such department who is elected 
and assigned for training by, in, or through 
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Government facilities or non-Government 
facilities under authority of this act, for 
each period of such training of such em- 
ployee, and (2) to pay, or reimburse such 
employee for, all or any part of the necessary 
expenses of such training, without regard to 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. S. C. 529), including among such expenses 
the necessary costs of (A) travel and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence in accordance 
with the Travel Expenses Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, or, in the case of com- 
missioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in the Department of Commerce, sec- 
tion 303 of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, and the Joint Travel Regu- 
lations for the Uniformed Services; (B) 
transportation of immediate family, house- 
hold goods and personal effects, packing, 
crating, temporary storage, drayage, and un- 
packing in accordance with the first section 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, 
as amended, and Executive Order No. 9805, as 
amended (except that in the case of commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in the Department of Commerce, such 
expenses shall be paid under section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the Joint Travel Regulations 
for the Uniformed Services), whenever the 
estimated costs of such transportation and 
related services are less than the estimated 
aggregate per diem payments for the period 
of training, (C) tuition and matriculation 
fees, (D) library and laboratory services, (E) 
purchase or rental of books, materials, and 
supplies, and (F) other services or facilities 
directly related to the training of such em- 
ployee. Such expenses of training shall not 
be deemed to include membership fees except 
to the extent that such fees are a necessary 
cost directly related to the training itself or 
that payment thereof is a condition precedent 
to undergoing such training. 


AGREEMENTS OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING TRAINING 
THROUGH NON-GOVERNMENT FACILITIES TO 
CONTINUE IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE FOR CER- 
TAIN PERIODS 


Src. 11. (a) Each employee who is selected 
for training by, in, or through a non-Govern- 
ment facility under authority of this act 
shall, prior to his actual assignment for such 
training, enter into a written agreement with 
the Government to the effect that (1) after 
the expiration of the period of his training, 
he will continue in the service of his depart- 
ment for a period at least equal to three 
times the length of the period of such train- 
ing unless he is involuntarily separated from 
the service of his department, and (2) if he 
is voluntarily separated from the service of 
his department prior to the expiration of the 
period for which he has agreed to continue in 
the service of his department after such 
period of training, he will pay to the Govern- 
ment the amount of the additional expenses 
incurred by the Government in connection 
with his training. No employee selected for 
such training shall be assigned thereto unless 
he has entered into such agreement. 

(b) An employee who, by reason of his 
entrance into the service of another depart- 
ment or of any other agency in any branch 
of the Government, fails to continue, after 
his training, in the service of his department 
for the period specified in such agreement, 
shall not be required to pay to the Govern- 
ment the amount of the additional expenses 
incurred by the Government in connection 
with his training unless the head of the 
department which has authorized such train- 
ing notifies the employee prior to the effec- 
tive date of his entrance into the service of 
such other department or agency that such 
payment will be required under authority of 
this section. 

(c) If any employee (other than an em- 
ployee relieved of liability under subsection 
(b) of this section or under subsection (b) 
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of section 4) fails to fulfill his agreement 
to pay to the Government the additional 
expenses incurred by the Government in con- 
nection with his training, a sum equal to the 
amount of such additional expenses of train- 
ing shall be recoverable by the Government 
from such employee or his estate (1) by 
setoff of accrued salary, pay, compensation, 
amount of retirement credit, or other amount 
due such employee from the Government 
and (2) by such other method as may be 
provided by law for the recovery of amounts 
owing to the Government. The head of the 
department concerned may, in accordance 
with regulations of the Commission, waive in 
whole or in part any right of recovery under 
this subsection, if it is shown that such re- 
covery would be against equity and good 
conscience or against the public interest. 


LIMITATIONS ON TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 
THROUGH NONGOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 12. (a) The training of employees by, 
in, and through non-Government facilities 
under authority of this act shall be subject 
to the following provisions: 

(1) The number of man-years of such 
training by, in, and through non-Govern- 
ment facilities for each department in any 
fiscal year shall not exceed 1 percent of the 
total number of man-years of civilian em- 
ployment for such department in the same 
fiscal year as disclosed by the budget esti- 
mates for such department for such year. 

(2) No employee having less than 1 year 
of current, continuous civilian service in the 
Government shall be eligible for such train- 
ing unless the head of his department deter- 
mines, in accordance with regulations of the 
Commission, that such training for such em- 
ployee is in the public interest. 

(3) In the first 10-year period of his con- 
tinuous or noncontinuous civilian service in 
the Government following the date of his 
initial entry into the civilian service of the 
Government, and in each 10-year period of 
such service occurring thereafter, the time 
spent by an employee in such training shall 
not exceed 1 year. 

(4) The Commission is authorized, in its 
discretion, to prescribe such other limita- 
tions, in accordance with the provisions and 
purposes of this act, with respect to the time 
which may be spent by an employee in such 
training, as the Commission deems appro- 
priate, 

(b) The Commission is authorized, in its 
discretion, to waive, with respect to any de- 
partment or part thereof or any employee or 
employees therein, any or all of the restric- 
tions covered by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, upon recommendation of the head of 
the department concerned, if the Commis- 
sion determines that the application of any 
or all of such restrictions to any department 
or part thereof or employee or employees 
therein is contrary to the public interest. 
The Commission is further authorized, in its 
discretion, to reimpose in the public interest, 
with respect to any such department or part 
thereof, or any such employee or employees 
therein, any or all of the restrictions so 
waived. 


PROHIBITION ON TRAINING THROUGH NONGOV- 
ERNMENT FACILITIES FOR SOLE PURPOSE OF 
OBTAINING ACADEMIC DEGREES 


Sec. 13. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to authorize the selection and 
assignment of any employee for training by, 
in, or through any non-Government facility 
under authority of this act, or the payment 
or reimbursement by the Government of the 
costs of such training, either (1) for the pur- 
pose of providing an opportunity to such em- 
ployee to obtain an academic degree in order 
to qualify for appointment to a particular 
position for which such academic degree is a 
basic requirement or (2) solely for the pur- 
pose of providing an opportunity to such em- 
ployee to obtain one or more academic 
degrees. 
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PROHIBITION ON TRAINING THROUGH FACILITIES 
ADVOCATING OVERTHROW OF THE GOVERNMENT 
BY FORCE OR VIOLENCE 


Sec. 14. No part of any appropriation of, or 
of any funds available for expenditure by, 
any department shall be available for pay- 
ment for the training of any employee by, 
in, or through any non-Government facility 
teaching or advocating the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence, or by or through any individual 
with respect to whom determination has 
been made by a proper Government admin- 
istrative or investigatory authority that, on 
the basis of information or evidence devel- 
oped in investigations and procedures au- 
thorized by law or Executive orders of the 
President, there exists a reasonable doubt of 
his loyalty to the United States. 


REVIEW BY COMMISSION OF PROGRAMS OF TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH NONGOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 15. The Commission shall review, at 
such times and to such extent as it deems 
necessary, the operations, activities, and re- 
lated transactions of each department in 
connection with the program or programs, 
and the plan or plans thereunder, of such 
department for the training of its employees 
by, in, and through non-Government facili- 
ties under authority of this act in order to 
determine whether such operations, activi- 
ties, and related transactions are in compli- 
ance with such programs and plans, with the 
provisions and purposes of this act, and 
with the principles, standards, and related 
requirements contained in the regulations of 
the Commission prescribed thereunder. Upon 
request of the Commission, each department 
shall cooperate with and assist the Commis- 
sion in such review. If the Commission finds 
that noncompliance exists in any depart- 
ment, the Commission, after consultation 
with such department, shall certify to the 
heads of such department its recommenda- 
tions for modification or change of actions 
and procedures of such department there- 
after in connection with such training pro- 
grams and plans. If after a reasonable time 
for placing such recommendations in effect 
the Commission finds that noncompliance 
continues to exist in such department, the 
Commisison shall report such noncompliance 
to the President for such action as he deems 
appropriate. 


COLLECTION OF TRAINING INFORMATION BY 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 16. The Commission is authorized, to 
the extent it deems appropriate in the public 
interest, to collect information, from time to 
time, with respect to training programs, 
plans, and methods in and outside the Gov- 
ernment. Upon appropriate request, the 
Commission may make such information 
available to any department and to the 
Congress. 


ASSISTANCE BY COMMISSION WITH RESPECT TO 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 17. Upon request of any department, 
the Commission, to the extent of its facilities 
and personnel ayailable for such purpose, 
shall provide advice and assistance in the es- 
tablishment, operation, and maintenance of 
the programs and plans of such department 
for training under authority of this act. 


REPORTS 7 

Sec. 18. (a) Each department annually 
shall prepare and submit to the Commis- 
sion, at such times and in such form as the 
Commission shall prescribe, reports on the 
programs and plans of such department for 
the training of employees by, in, and through 
Government facilities and non-Goyernment 
facilities under authority of this act. Each 
‘such report shall contain— 

(1) such information as the Commission 
deems appropriate with respect to the ex- 
penditures of such department in connection 
with such training. 
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(2) the name of each employee of such 
department (other than students participat- 
ing in any cooperative educational program) 
who, during the period covered by the report, 
received by, in, or through a non- 
Government facility for more than 120 days; 
the grade, title, and primary duties of the 
position held by such employee; the name 
of the non-Government facility from which 
such training was received; the nature, 
length, and cost to the Government of such 
training; and the relationship of such train- 
ing to official Government duties, 

(3) the name of each employee of such de- 
partment who, during the period covered by 
the report, received a contribution or award 
in the manner provided by section 19 (a) of 
this act. 

(4) a statement of the department with 
respect to the value of such training to the 
department, 

(5) estimates of the extent to which econ- 
omies and improved operations have resulted 
from such training, and 

(6) such other information as the depart- 
ment or the Commission deems appropriate. 

(b) The Commission shall include in its 
annual report a statement, in such form as 
shall be determined by the Commission with 
the approval of the President, with respect 
to the training of employees of the Govern- 
ment under authority of this act. Each such 
statement shall include— 

(1) a summary of information with respect 
to the operation and results of the programs 
and plans of the departments, 

(2) a summary of information received by 
the Commission from the departments in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) of this section, 
and 

(3) such recommendations and other mat- 
ters as the President or the Commission may 
deem appropriate or which may be required 
by the Congress. 

(c) The Commission annually shall sub- 
mit to the President for his approval and for 
transmittal to the Congress a report includ- 
ing the information received by the Commis- 
sion from the departments under paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of subsection (a) of this section. 


GENERAL 


Sec. 19. (a) To the extent authorized by 
regulation of the President, contributions 
and awards incident to training in non-Goy- 
ernment facilities may be made to and ac- 
cepted by employees, and payment of travel, 
subsistence, and other expenses incident to 
attendance at meetings may be made to and 
accepted by employees, without regard to the 
provisions of section 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code: Provided, That such 
contributions, awards, and payments are 
made by an organization determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be an organiza- 
tion described in section 501 (c) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which is 
exempt from taxation under section 501 (a) 
of such code. 

(b) Hereafter any appropriation available 
to any department for expenses of travel 
shall be available for expenses of attendance 
at meetings which are concerned with the 
functions or activities for which the appro- 
priation is made or which will contribute to 
improved conduct, supervision, or manage- 
ment of those functions or activities. 

(c) Whenever, under the authority of sub- 
section (a), a contribution, award, or pay- 
ment, in cash or in kind, is made to an 
employee for travel, subsistence, or other ex- 
penses, an appropriate reduction in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall be made from 
any payment by the Government to such 
employee for travel, subsistence, or other ex- 
penses incident to training in a non-Goy- 
ernment facility or incident to attendance at 
a meeting. 

(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize the training of any employee 
by, in, or through any non-Government fa- 
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cility any substantial part of the activities 
of which is (1) the carrying on of propa- 
ganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence 
legislation or (2) the participation or inter- 
vention in (including the publishing or dis- 
tributing of statements) any political cam- 
paign on behalf of any candidate for public 
office. 

(e) The functions, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the Commission under this act 
shall be exercised subject to supervision and 
control by the President and review by bd 
Congress. 

TRANSITION FROM EXISTING GOVERNMENT 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 20. In order to facilitate the transi- 
tion from existing Government training 
programs and notwithstanding any provision 
of this act to the contrary or the repeal or 
amendment of any provision of law thereby, 
the education, instruction, and training, 
either within or outside the Government, 
of employees of any department, under any 
program in effect immediately prior to the 
date of enactment of this act, may be 
initiated, continued, and completed until the 
expiration of the day immediately preced- 
ing (1) the day on which such department 
shall have placed in effect, in accordance 
with section 7 of this act, a program or pro- 
grams of training or (2) the first day follow- 
ing the date of expiration of the period of 
270 days following enactment of this act 
specified in such section 7, whichever day 
first occurs. All such education, instruc- 
tion, and training initiated or uncompleted 
prior to the day specified in clause (1) or 
the day specified in clause (2) of this sec- 
tion, whichever day first occurs, may be cone 
tinued and completed under such program 
on and after such day. 


REPEAL AND AMENDMENT OF EXISTING 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING LAWS 


Sec. 21. (a) The respective provisions of 
law specified in subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section are each repealed or amended, 
as the case may be, as provided in such 
subsections, each such repeal and amend- 
ment to be effective (1) on and after the 
day on which the department listed with 
respect to such provision of law shall have 
placed in effect, in accordance with section 
7 of this act, a program or programs of 
training or (2) on and after the first day 
following the date of expiration of the period 
of 270 days following enactment of this act 
specified in such section 7, whichever day 
first occurs. 

(b) The following provisions of law with 
respect to the following departments are re- 
pealed and amended, effective in the manner 
provided in subsection (a) of this section: 

(1) Atomic Energy Commission: Para- 
graph n of section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 950; 42 U. S. C. 2201 
(n)) is repealed. Paragraphs o, p, q. r, and 
s of such section 161 are redesignated as 
paragraphs n, 0, p, q, and r, respectively, of 
such section. 

(2) Central Intelligence Agency: Section 4 
of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 208; 50 U. S. O. 403d) is re- 
pealed. Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12 of 
such act are redesignated as sections 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, respectively, of such act. 

(3) Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce: Section 307 (b) 
and (c) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended (64 Stat. 417; 49 U. S. C. 457 
(b) and (c)), is repealed. Section 307 (a) 
of such act is amended by striking out 
“(a) - 

(4) Federal Maritime Board and the Mari- 
time Administration, Department of Com- 
merce: The last sentence in section 201 (e) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (53 Stat. 1182; 46 U. S. C. 1111 
(e)), is repealed. 

(5) National Ad Committee for 
Aeronautics: The act entitled “An act to 
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promote the national defense and to contrib- 
ute to more effective aeronautical research 
by authorizing professional personnel of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics to attend accredited graduate schools 
for research and study”, approved April 11, 
1950, as amended (64 Stat. 43; 68 Stat. 78; 
50 U. S. C. 160a—160f), is repealed. 

(6) Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce: Section 16 of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 770; 23 U. S. 
C. 116) is repealed. 

(7) Veterans’ Administration: Section 235 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (71 
Stat. 94; Public Law 85-56), subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 1413 of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 134 and 135; 
Public Law 85-56), and that part of the first 
sentence of paragraph 9 of part VII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) (57 Stat. 
45; 38 U. S. C., ch. 12A) which follows the 
words “The Administrator shall have the 
power” and ends with a semicolon and the 
words “and also”, are repealed. 

(c) Section 803 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended (60 Stat. 945; 49 
U. S. C. 603), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” immediately fol- 
lowing the semicolon at the end of clause 
(6) of such section. 

(2) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of clause (7) of such section, and 

(3) by striking out “and (8) detail annu- 
ally, within the limits of available appro- 
priations made by Congress, members of the 
Weather Bureau personnel for training at 
Government expense, either at civilian in- 
stitutions or otherwise, in advanced meth- 
ods of meteorological science: Provided, 
That no such member shall lose his indi- 
vidual status or seniority rating in the Bu- 
reau: merely by reason of absence due to 
such training.” 

EXISTING RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 22. Nothing contained in this act 
shal! affect (1) any contract, agreement, or 
arrangement entered into by the Govern- 
ment. either prior to the date of enactment 
of this act or under authority of section 20, 
for the education, instruction, or training 
of personnel of the Government, and (2) the 
respective rights and liabilities (including 
seniority, status, pay, leave, and other rights 
of personnel of the Government) with re- 
spect to the Government in connection with 
any such education, instruction, and train- 
ing or in connection with any such contract, 
agreement, or arrangement. 


ABSORPTION OF COSTS WITHIN FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 

Sec. 23, (a) The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is authorized and directed to 
provide by regulation for the absorption by 
the respective departments, from the re- 
spective applicable appropriations or funds 
available for the fiscal year in which this act 
is enacted and for each succeeding fiscal 
year, to such extent as the Director deems 
practicable, of the costs of the training 
programs and plans provided for by this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be held or considered 
to require (1) the separation from the sery- 
ice of any individual by reduction in force 
or other personnel action or (2) the placing 
of any individual in a leave-without-pay 
status. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
increase efficiency and economy in the Goy- 
ernment by providing for training programs 
for civilian officers and employees of the 
Government with respect to the performance 
of official duties.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation passed out of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service unani- 
mously. It originated in the other body. 
The bill, S. 385, as it passed the other 
body and came to the House, gave cer- 
tain authority to the President of the 
United States. 

Its purpose was and is to carry out 
a long needed program for the training 
of Government employees not only with- 
in the facilities of the Government and 
not only within the agencies and depart- 
ments themselves, but outside of the 
agencies by and with the coordination 
of other departments. In addition, the 
purpose of this legislation is to allow 
for the training of Government em- 
ployees in facilities which are not Gov- 
ernment facilities. This program has 
been under study for many years. 
Among the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee when the bill was 
being considered was the distinguished 
and able former chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] and a distinguished and able for- 
mer member of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Ciyil Service, the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GeorcE], representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission, representatives of 
the General Accounting Office and the 
Bureau of the Budget and various re- 
lated agencies. 

In general, this bill provides for basic 
general legislative training, intra-agen- 
cy and interagency, and for out-of-serv- 
ice training for Federal employees. 

The committee was especially con- 
cerned with the cost of the legislation. 
We have printed in the report not only 
a statement on the cost of the legisla- 
tion, but a statement by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget that any cost 
involved in this legislation or any cost 
to be expected could be absorbed by the 
departments themselves. When the bill 
came over from the other body, it vested 
certain authority in the President of the 
United States. The House committee 
felt it was not only necessary but proper 
that the authority be vested in and un- 
der the control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Therefore, the House bill 
amends the Senate bill to that effect. 
Not only was that the purpose and in- 
tent of the House amendments, but in 
order to set forth the clear intent of the 
Congress of the United States, the 
House committee amended it in such a 
way as to set out a policy, which policy 
is put in the legislation. The purpose 
of the proposed amendments in the text 
of the bill is, first, to establish a clear 
and positive Congressional policy for the 
promotion of efficiency and economy in 
all Government activities by providing 
for the training of Government em- 
ployees to perform official duties more 
effectively. 

Second. It provides guidelines and des- 
ignates the United States Civil Service 
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Commission as the central agency of re- 
sponsibility and accountability, to in- 
sure that such Congressional policy is 
carried out. 

And, third, to require that expendi- 
tures for the training of employees are 
made from available funds, without ad- 
ditional appropriations, to the maximum 
practicable extent. 

This training authority is granted to 
most departments and agencies in the 
executive branch, including the General 
Accounting Office, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Government Printing Office 
and the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. Authority is placed in the bill to 
allow the President of the United States 
to exempt agencies, or parts thereof, or 
employees from any or all provisions of 
the bill. However, the President does 
not have authority to extend the cover- 
age of this legislation. 

We felt it was necessary to set forth in 
the bill itself the guidelines for the Civil 
Service Commission and for the agen- 
cies themselves to follow. Therefore, 
within this bill are those guidelines. 

In addition, we have directed by man- 
datory wording, that the Civil Service 
Commission promote, coordinate, and as- 
sist agencies with training; issue train- 
ing standards and regulations; review 
and report on agency training programs 
and activities to the President and the 
Congress, and enforce compliance with 
law, regulations, and standards govern- 
ing out-service training. We limited to 
1 percent of any agency’s authorized per- 
sonnel strength the number that could 
receive this training, which would be 
about 24,000 people at any one time. In 
addition to that, we attempted in this 
legislation to set forth the necessary 
guidelines as to the length of time a 
person may receive such training and to 
limit it to 1 year of training for every 
10 years of Government service. We also 
felt it necessary in this legislation to pro- 
vide that under no circumstances could 
this particular program be used purely 
for the purpose of academic degrees and 
other degrees from different colleges. 

I might call attention to the fact that 
this bill will eliminate the need for re- 
enactment of out-service training au- 
thority now granted the following five 
agencies through appropriation lan- 
guage: Civil Aeronautics Board; Food 
and Drug Administration; Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Department of 
Defense; Internal Revenue Service; 
Treasury Department, and Post Office 
Department. Also in this legislation we 
eliminate the need for enactment of cer- 
tain legislation which has been enacted 
on a yearly basis on the appropriation 
bills, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Internal Revenue 
Service, Treasury Department, and Post 
Office Department. We felt it only 
proper to exempt the President and Vice 
President of the United States. We ex- 
empted the Foreign Service and the State 
Department because that training pro- 
gram is already under way, and I under- 
stand is most successful. We also elimi- 
nated certain officers of corporations 
supervised by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and persons appointed by the 
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President unless specifically designated 
by him for training, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, because of certain au- 
thorizations in the legislation affecting 
those agencies, 

Our subcommittee was appointed to 
consider H. R. 6001, H. R. 1989, and S. 
385, bills to provide generally for a gov- 
ernmentwide program for the training 
of Federal employees. The subcommittee 
members are Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr, JOHANSEN, 
and Mr. Dennison, and I was designated 
chairman, 

The subcommittee held complete hear- 
ings on this legislation and received 
testimony from the ranking minority 
member of this committee, Mr. REES, 
who is the author of H. R. 6001; Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE, the author of H. R. 1989; the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
the Executive Director of the Civil 
Service Commission; representatives of 
the General Accounting Office; Lt. Gen. 
Willard S. Paul, United States Army, re- 
tired, president of Gettysburg College, 
representing the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover reports; and witnesses on be- 
half of major organizations of Federal 
employees. The subcommittee also had 
under consideration the information de- 
veloped by the full committee at its hear- 
ing of May 15, 1958, when Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller 3d and his associates pre- 
sented their views on the need for Fed- 
eral employee training legislation. 

Every witness before the committee 
and the subcommittee urged approval of 
legislation to provide for improved train- 
ing of Federal employees. ‘There is no 
opposition, to my knowledge. 

At the outset, it should be emphasized 
that the subcommittee investigated very 
thoroughly the matter of additional costs 
which might result from approval of 
this legislation. The subcommittee 
members unanimously agreed that there 
should be no inference, from enactment 
of this legislation, that it contains au- 
thority for the creation of any new or 
additional board, commission, bureau or 
similar authority to carry out its provi- 
sions, and that the authorities and re- 
sponsibilities set forth therein are to be 
performed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion subject, of course, to the usual 
supervision and control by the Chief 
Executive and review by the Congress. 

The subcommittee received a commit- 
ment from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and from the witnesses for 
the Civil Service Commission that the 
training programs authorized by this leg- 
islation were to be established and main- 
tained within the limits of their regular 
appropriations or other available funds, 
to the maximum practicable extent, and 
that the assignment of additional per- 
sonnel for this purpose would be kept at 
aminimum. For example, it was stated 
that the Civil Service Commission antic- 
ipated the assignment of its duties and 
responsibilities to an existing organiza- 
tional group with the probable addition 
of only two employees. We feel that 
these and similar commitments, together 
with the carefully worked out limitations, 
restrictions, and guidelines in the sub- 
committee bill, there is ample guaranty 
that there will be little or no additional 
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direct cost to the Government. and that 
the improved training resulting from 
this legislation will bring savings to the 
Government many times greater than 
any such cost. 

I have touched on this important mat- 
ter of cost before proceeding to discuss 
the provisions and the effect of this leg- 
islation in recognition of the importance 
of considering costs whenever approving 
new programs—a matter in which this 
committee always is concerned. 

The bill represents the final refined 
product of many years of work and study 
by this committee, in cooperation with 
agencies in the executive branch and au- 
thorities outside of the Government, on 
the problem of improving the training 
of Federal employees. I think there is 
general agreement that the Government 
is not making full use of the potential 
of its personnel, largely due to the lack 
of a modern and effective program for 
training its employees. The subcommit- 
tee deliberations confirmed earlier com- 
mittee findings that the Federal Govern- 
ment lags far behind private industry in 
this important field, and that experience 
in private enterprise—as well as in those 
Federal agencies which do have present 
training authority—demonstrates over- 
whelmingly that great benefits will ac- 
crue to the Government and to the pub- 
lic from a governmentwide Federal 
employees training program. 

In the first place, better training 
means better performance, and better 
performance means savings to the tax- 
payers. A second serious problem caused 
by the lack of a sound training program 
relates to the recruiting and retaining 
of top-flight scientific, engineering, pro- 
fessional, and technical skills required in 
our critical defense effort and other 
essential Government functions. Op- 
portunity to continue and broaden 
knowledge and qualifications is one of 
the major objectives of personnel in 
these fields of endeavor. Shortcomings 
in the Government’s training policies 
in this respect have destroyed one of 
the finest incentives for outstanding sci- 
entists and professional people to de- 
vote their careers to the public service. 
This legislation will fulfill the need for 
this incentive and help restore the pres- 
tige which is desirable in scientific and 
professional assignments under our 
great Government programs. It will 
enable the Government to develop the 
full potential of present employees and 
be a material aid in the recruitment of 
high-caliber new personnel, 

Each of the three bills before the 
subcommittee had a common objective, 
that is, to provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram for improved training of Federal 
employees on a governmentwide basis. 
They differ greatly, however, in methods 
of accomplishing this objective. The 
subcommittee determined, as a matter 
of policy, that legislation of such broad 
scope and importance necessarily should 
include a clear and firm statement of 
Congressional policy coupled with the 
spelling out of standards, principles, and 
guidelines for the administration of this 
new grant of authority to insure that it 
follows Congressional policy. The sub- 
committee finds that H. R. 6001 fulfills 
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these requirements in every respect, sub- 
ject to certain minor changes and addi- 
tions which have been developed since 
the bill was introduced and in the course 
of the subcommittee hearings. 

The purpose of this bill is, first, to 
improve performance and productivity 
in essential Government programs by 
providing for training of employees both 
in and outside the Government where it 
is in the public interest; second, to offer 
incentives for recruiting and retaining 
qualified employees; and third, to stim- 
ulate and encourage employee self-de- 
velopment directed toward a higher level 
of performance. This legislation will 
provide a governmentwide policy of 
employee training as a management 
tool, better coordination of various 
training programs, a centralized point of 
training responsibility, and a system of 
control and review of the administration 
of training programs. 

The bill provides basic and general 
legislative authority for interagency, in- 
tra-agency, and out-service training of 
Federal employees when such training 
will promote efficiency, economy, and 
better service. 

Government payment of the expenses 
of such training is authorized, with 
special controls on expenditures for out- 
service training, that is, training outside 
of the Government. 

This training authority is granted to 
departments and agencies in the execu- 
tive branch—with several necessary ex- 
ceptions—the General Accounting Office, 
the Library of Congress, the Government 
Printing Office, and the District of Co- 
lumbia government. $ 

The President is authorized to exempt 
any department or agency—or any part 
thereof—or employees from any or all 
training provisions of the bill, but he 
may not extend its coverage. 

Agencies are directed to, first, review 
their training needs within 90 days after 
enactment and at least every 3 years 
thereafter; second, establish and main- 
tain training programs to meet those 
needs; third, operate these programs in 
accordance with law and regulations; 
fourth, utilize their own resources, and 
other Government resources, so far as 
practicable; and, fifth, encourage and 
recognize employee self-training and 
self-development. 

General responsibility for coordinating 
training programs and assisting the 
agencies is imposed on the Civil Service 
Commission, subject to the supervision 
and control of the President. The Com- 
mission is directed to, first, promote, co- 
ordinate, and assist in agency training 
programs; second, issue necessary stand- 
ards and regulations after consultation 
with the agencies as to their needs; third, 
review agency training programs and 
activities and report thereon to the 
President and the Congress; and, fourth, 
enforce compliance with the law, regula- 
tions, and standards governing out-serv- 
ice training. It should be noted that 


certain items to be covered by the regu- 


lations are spelled out in the bill. 
‘The bill provides an appropriate meas- 
ure of legislative controls on out-service 
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training, including provisions to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

First. Every trainee must agree, in 
advance, to remain with his agency for 
at least three times the length of his 
training period or repay the costs; 

Second. Employees with less than 1 
year of continuous service may not be 
assigned to out-service training; 

Third. An individual may not receive 
more than 1 year of out-service train- 
ing per 10 years of total service; 

Fourth. Out-service training time by 
each agency may not exceed 1 percent of 
its authorized personnel strength; 

Fifth. Out-service training may not be 
authorized for the sole purpose of an 
individual obtaining an academic de- 
gree; and 

Sixth. No agency may authorize out- 
service training by an institution or in- 
dividual advocating overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence or by 
an individual found to be of doubtful 
loyalty. 

The bill consolidates into one com- 

. prehensive law most of the special train- 
ing authorities now in existence. It 
makes unnecessary, and will repeal, 10 
separate laws which now authorize out- 
service training of employees. Also, it 
eliminates any need for yearly reenact- 
ment of out-service training authority 
presently granted five agencies and the 
District of Columbia government through 
appropriation language. It will elim- 
inate the need for additional special leg- 
islation—11 pending bills—now being 
sought by other departments and agen- 
cies. 

‘The bill does not apply to the Foreign 
Service, members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent—unless specifically designated by 
him—the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and certain officers of corporations 
supervised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Particular attention is directed to cer- 
tain additional limitations contained in 
this legislation. Section 6 (b), para- 
graphs (2) and (3), will permit em- 
ployee training outside of the Govern- 
ment only after the department head 
determines that adequate training is not 
available within the Government and 
prohibits such outside training for the 
purpose of filling a position by promo- 
tion if there is in the department an em- 
ployee qualified to fill such position. 

Section 15 requires the Civil Service 
Commission to conduct a continuous re- 
view of training activities to assure that 
they are in compliance with the law and 
regulations. If noncompliance is found, 
the Commission will certify to the de- 
partment head its recommendations for 
corrective action. If, after a reasonable 
time for placing such recommendations 
in effect, the Commission finds that non- 
compliance continues, it will report such 
noncompliance to the President for ap- 
propriate action. 

Section 18 (a) requires each depart- 
ment to submit to the Civil Service Com- 
mission reports of its training activities, 
including names of employees receiving 
over 120 days training a year and addi- 
tional detailed information on such 
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training. Under subsection (b) the 
Commission is required to include in its 
annual report a statement with respect 
to the training of employees under this 
legislation, including a summary of in- 
formation relating to departmental 
training operations and such other mat- 
ters as are appropriate. Also, subsec- 
tion (c) requires the Commission an- 
nually to submit a separate report in- 
cluding the information submitted to the 
Commission by the departments on their 
employees who have received more than 
120 days of training in a year. 

Section 23 contains provision for the 
absorption of costs of this training pro- 
gram within funds available to the de- 
partments and agencies. This has sub- 
stantially the same provision written 
into the recent postal pay and classified 
bills by this committee. 

These are the major limitations and 
restrictions needed to assure effective 
and economical training operations. 

Section 19 contains provisions carry- 
ing out joint recommendations of the 
General Accounting Office, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Civil Service 
Commission with respect to contribu- 
tions and awards which may be accepted 
by Federal employees who are assigned 
to training in non-Government facili- 
ties under this legislation. It provides 
that, to the extent authorized by Presi- 
dential regulations, such contributions 
and awards may be accepted from non- 
profit educational and similar organiza- 
tions which meet the standards specified 
for tax exemption of such organizations 
in section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. It also makes 
regular travel expense appropriations 
available for expenses of authorized at- 
tendance of employees at meetings con- 
cerned with the functions for which the 
appropriations are made. Subsection 
(c) of this section prohibits use of ap- 
propriated funds to pay travel, subsist- 
ence, per diem, or other expenses of an 
employee who receives outside training 
or attends a meeting under authority 
of this section except to the extent that 
the cost of such travel, subsistence, per 
diem, or other expenses is not covered 
by any contribution or award made by 
the source furnishing the training. Sub- 
section (d) prohibits training of an em- 
ployee under this legislation by any 
facility or organization which has as a 
substantial part of its activities the 
carrying on of propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation or the 
participation or intervention in any po- 
litical campaign. 

The reports submitted under the re- 
porting provisions of this bill must in- 
clude information on an annual basis 
with respect to contributions and awards 
accepted under the provisions of sec- 
tion 19. 

It is to be noted that certain categories 
of exclusions from all provisions of this 
act are provided for in section 4 of the 
reported bill. These exclusions are con- 
sistent with the longtime policy of this 
committee. For example, personnel mat- 
ters relating to the Foreign Service in the 
State Department—which would include 
training activities—are in the jurisdic- 
tion of another committee, as are such 
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matters relating to the uniformed serv- 
ices. The exclusion of these categories 
in section 4 applies, therefore, to the au- 
thority to accept contributions and 
awards under section 19 of the bill to the 
same extent as it applies to all other 
parts of the bill. As a matter of fact, it 
is understood that the Foreign Service 
already has authority to have its em- 
ployees attend meetings, and that a re- 
quest for similar authority for the uni- 
formed services will be submitted to the 
Congress for reference to an appropriate 
committee in the near future. 

The subcommittee on this legislation 
was appointed on June 5, 1958. Each 
member has contributed time, effort, and 
interest to this legislation, and I am satis- 
fied that we could not have held the hear- 
ings, marked up the bill, and presented 
it here today, just 21 days after our ap- 
pointment, had it not been for the per- 
sonal application of each member of the 
subcommittee and the diligent work of 
the wonderful staff we on the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee are 
privileged to work with. In particular, 
I would commend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Dennison] for his magnificent 
efforts on this legislation. He worked 
hard and faithfully, and made many out- 
standing contributions and suggestions. 
I want to personally thank him for the 
fine work that he has done, and com- 
mend his dedication to the good works 
and high purposes this legislation repre- 
sents and will accomplish. 

The Bureau of the Budget has in- 
formed us they will approve the legisla- 
tion as presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. 

I want to also thank the distinguished 
Chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House of 
Representatives for his magnificent aid 
in considering this legislation. In each 
discussion we had with him concerning 
the bill, he had every facet at his finger 
tips, and he is a great chairman to work 
with and under. 

I strongly recommend passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. DENNISON], 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

First I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees], for his 
authorship of this splendid bill, which 
provides for an orderly program for 
training Federal civil employees. This 
is a bill that I know the gentleman from 
Kansas has worked on long and hard. 
It has been about 10 years in the process 
of coming to the floor of the House. I 
again congratulate him for bringing this 
to the attention of our committee. 

May I also, Mr. Speaker, compliment 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
ST. GEORGE], whose efforts in the interest 
of sound training legislation have had 
great impact on the course of the de- 
liberations of the committee and the 
House. We are proud of her great con- 
tribution in this field. Her companion 
bill has provided us with many of the 
re a used in the bill before us 

ay. 
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I also want to pay my compliments 
and respects to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], for his dili- 
gent and effective leadership as chair- 
man of the subcommittee which brought 
this bill to the floor today. 

This legislation is needed and has been 
for some time. The bill is designed to 
develop the full capabilities of the Fed- 
eral employees who are under civil 
service. It is designed to give greater 
utilization of personnel in Government 
service. It is designed to encourage 
better people to get into the Government 
and solve some of the problems that have 
been besetting Federal agencies by em- 
ployees who resign to take jobs in out- 
side places of employment. 

The bill is designed to encourage Fed- 
eral employees to remain in the Federal 
service. It is designed to increase the 
morale of the Federal civil service. This 
is a device that has been used, by the 
way, by many private corporations with 
great success and with considerable ad- 
vantage to the corporations themselves. 

This is not an open-end bill. As the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
pointed out, we have, we believe, effec- 
tively put into this bill guidelines which 
will provide the agencies of the Federal 
Government in the executive department 
with sufficient flexibility so that they can 
operate, yet at the same time keep within 
the control of this body certain aspects 
of Federal employment. 

For example, we have provided in the 
bill that the benefits thereof will be 
limited to 1 percent of the total man- 
hours involved in Federal service. We 
have provided further for control by 
Congress in that reports are to be sub- 
mitted annually to Congress as to the 
progress of this program. 

We have also provided what I con- 
sider to be a very important aspect of 
the bill, found in section 19, providing 
that no employee in the Federal service 
will be permitted to accept awards or 
contributions from private sources other 
than those which have been generally 
described as charitable corporations un- 
der section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The cost, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina has pointed out, will 
amount to an estimated $1 million over 
and above the cost of training programs 
now in effect. It was testified by the 
Director of the Budget at the hearings 
that the cost generally could be ab- 
sorbed by the agencies with the appro- 
priations now accorded to them. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
bill creates no new boards. There will 
be no increase in cost of the civil serv- 
ice, which will administer this bill; and 
I might point out that this bill incor- 
porates one of the principal recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
It repeals 10 substantive laws providing 
for the training of about 13,000 Federal 
employees, and also it will render un- 
necessary certain phases of appropria- 
tions after fiscal 1959. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I desire to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees] and the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] for their 
great work in this field and the gentle- 
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man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL] for his very distinguished leader- 
ship in the conduct of this legislation 
through the subcommittee, the full com- 
mittee, and on the floor of the House 
today. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation has the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

I wish to compliment the members of 
the subcommittee who handled this leg- 
islation and recommended it to the full 
committee. This subcommittee was in 
charge of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], who has done 
an excellent job on this legislation. 

I now yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Youne] also a member of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the pending measure and I 
likewise desire to commend the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GeorceE], the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees], and our distinguished chair- 
man and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the other members of the 
subcommittee on a most excellent piece 
of work in presenting this matter to the 
House today. 

It is difficult for me to conceive of any 
legislation that might be of more impor- 
tance to an operation of the magnitude 
of our Government than that which 
tends to unify and to make more practi- 
cal and workable the training programs 
of the various departments of this Gov- 
ernment. 

I want to say again that I commend all 
of those who had anything to do with 
bringing this matter to the floor and I 
sincerely and earnestly urge its passage. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JoHAN- 
SEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I was 
privileged to serve as a member of the 
subcommittee although not able to at- 
tend all of the meetings. I am especially 
gratified with the provision in the legis- 
lation which spells out clearly and em- 
phatically the responsibility of the Civil 
Service Commission for its administra- 
tion, 

I join with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee and subcommittee in commend- 
ing the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] and the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. St. GEORGE], for having pio- 
neered this legislation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I want, at this time, to 
commend the gentleman from South 
Carolina and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Dennison] for the splendid state- 
ments they have made in explaining the 
provisions of this bill as well as the intent 
and purpose of this legislation. The 
legislative intent is well presented by 
both of these Members. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this is 
one of the highly significant measures 
recommended by the House Post Office 
Committee during the present Congress. 
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I believe that a brief review of the 
history of our committee activity in re- 
-spect to the training of Federal employ- 
ees will be helpful. As chairman of the 
committee in the 80th Congress, over 10 
years ago, I first had my attention drawn 
to the need for an improved system of 
training Federal civilian employees so 
that they could perform their duties 
more effectively. Both the first and 
second Hoover Commissions, appointed 
in 1949 and 1953, placed the training of 
Federal employees high in their lists of 
recommendations for strengthening 
Federal personnel, management, and 
operating functions. Incidentally, just 
recently former President Hoover, 
Chairman of those Commissions, is re- 
ported to have said that if he had to 
select a single recommendation of his 
Commission as first in importance to the 
Government and the public he would 
select the recommendation for improved 
personnel policies. 

Again, as committee chairman in the 
83d Congress I instituted a study di- 
rected toward a strong, governmentwide 
program for the training of Federal 
civilian employees. Our committee study 
at that time disclosed very clear infor- 
mation and evidence that the lack of a 
coordinated training program was one 
of the major weaknesses in Federal per- 
sonnel and management policies and 
that the Government was lagging far 
behind private enterprise in this field. 

We found, for example, that there was 
no general training legislation or cen- 
tral executive authority dealing with 
the problem. There were 19 separate 
laws or parts of laws authorizing 17 
departments and agencies—and some- 
times special bureaus within depart- 
ments—to train their employees. Five 
of these were in appropriation acts, and 
the remainder originated with separate 
Congressional committees having juris- 
diction of substantive legislation for 
various departments and establish- 
ments. This left most Federal agencies 
with no positive legislative authority for 
training their employees. Moreover, 
among those which had such authority 
there was no semblance of uniformity 
or coordination. Some had almost 
blanket authority, while others were so 
restricted as to be impeded in accom- 
plishing their objectives. 

The Congress had no adequate infor- 
mation (and certainly no control) on a 
governmentwide basis because of this 
hodgepodge of laws resulting from piece- 
meal legislation reported by committees 
other than those having jurisdiction of 
civil service legislation. 

Now, 4 years later, we find that the 
situation has not improved. If any- 
thing, the problem has become more 
acute. I asked the Civil Service Com- 
mission to prepare a current list of 
existing special training authorities that 
have been granted the various depart- 
ments and agencies. It shows such spe- 
cial authorities contained in 6 appro- 
priation acts—including the District of 
Columbia—and 14 basic laws. There 
are also pending before the Congress 11 
new bills granting special training au- 
thority to individual departments and 
agencies. 
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I think there is general agreement on 
the overruling necessity for early enact- 
ment of legislation to provide a com- 
prehensive, governmentwide program for 
training Federal civilian employees, to 
be applied uniformly to all departments 
and agencies to the extent that uniform- 
ity is consistent with individual needs 
and requirements and is in the public 
interest. This bill will provide for such 
a program to be placed in effect with a 
minimum of delay. This legislation was 
developed on the basis of the results of 
our committee studies over the past 
years and my personal consultation with 
administrative officials concerned. 

One of the most serious problems re- 
sulting from the lack of a sound train- 
ing program is that of recruiting and 
retaining topflight scientific, engineer- 
ing, professional, and technical skills 
required in our critical defense effort 
and other essential Government func- 
tions. It is a fact that opportunity to 
continue and broaden knowledge and 
qualifications is one of the major objec- 
tives of professional personnel. Short- 
comings in the Governmeni’s program 
in this respect have destroyed one of 
the finest incentives for outstanding 
scientists and other professional people 
to devote their careers to the public 
service. This bill will provide this in- 
centive and help restore the high pres- 
tige which is desirable in professional 
assignments under our great Govern- 
ment programs. It represents a for- 
ward step that can be placed in effect 
promptly, with immediate benefits 
through development of the full poten- 
tial of present employees as well as re- 
cruitment of high-caliber replacements. 
The added incentives of advanced pro- 
fessional training and opportunity for 
accomplishment will be a major factor 
in attracting and retaining qualified 
personnel. 

My bill also emphasizes and reaffirms 
the desirability of aiding and encourag- 
ing self-training of employees and giving 
proper recognition to those who develop 
greater skill on their own initiative. 
Our studies show that this is an area 
that has been overlooked to a consider- 
able extent. 

Our national interest depends on 
maintaining our preeminence in scien- 
tific, technological, research, and pro- 
fessional fields in the face of tremen- 
dous strides by other nations. Scientific 
and professional excellence is a must in 
the development of complex instru- 
ments—the atomic reactors, electronic 
brains, thermonuclear devices, missiles, 
and other defensive arms we need—as 
well as in the conduct of the economic, 
agricultural, cultural, and social pro- 
grams of our Government. 

Briefly, the purpose of my Government 
employees training bill is, first, to im- 
prove performance and productivity in 
essential Government programs by pro- 
viding for training of employees both 
in and outside the Government where it 
is in the public interest; second, to offer 
incentives for recruiting and retaining 
qualified employees; and third, to stimu- 
late and encourage employee self- 
development directed toward a higher 
level of performance. ‘This legislation 
will provide a governmentwide policy of 
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employee training as a management 
tool, better coordination of various 
training programs, a centralized point 
of training responsibility, and a system 
of control and review of the administra- 
tion of training programs. 

The bill provides basic and general 
legislative authority for interagency, 
intra-agency, and outservice training of 
Federal employees when such training 
will promote efficiency, economy, and 
better service. 

Government payment of all or any 
part of the expenses of such training is 
authorized, with special controls on ex- 
penditures for outservice training, that 
is, training outside of the Government. 

This training authority is granted to 
departments and agencies in the execu- 
tive branch—with several necessary ex- 
ceptions—the General Accounting Office, 
the Library of Congress, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the District of 
Columbia government. 

The President is authorized to exempt 
any department or agency—or any part 
thereof—or employees from any or all 
provisions of the bill, but he may not 
extend its coverage. 

Agencies are directed to, first, review 
their training needs within 90 days after 
enactment and at least every 3 years 
thereafter; second, establish and main- 
tain training programs to meet those 
needs; third, operate these programs in 
accordance with law and regulations; 
fourth, utilize their own resources, and 
other Government resources, so far as 
practicable; and, fifth, encourage and 
recognize employee self-training and 
self-development. 

General responsibility for coordinat- 
ing training programs and assisting the 
agencies is imposed on the Civil Service 
Commission. The Commission is di- 
rected to, first, promote, coordinate, and 
assist in agency training programs; sec- 
ond, issue necessary standards and regu- 
lations after consultation with the agen- 
cies as to their needs; third, review 
agency training programs and activities 
and report thereon to the President and 
the Congress; and fourth, enforce com- 
pliance with the law, regulations, and 
standards governing outservice training. 
It should be noted that certain items to 
be covered by the regulations are spelled 
out in the bill. 

The bill provides an appropriate 
measure of legislative controls on out- 
Service training, including provisions to 
the following effect: 

First. Every trainee must agree, in 
advance, to remain with his agency for 
at least three times the length of his 
training period or repay the costs; 

Second. Employees with less than 1 
year of continuous service may not be 
assigned to outservice training; 

Third. An individual may not receive 
more than 1 year of outservice training 
per 10 years of total service; 

Fourth. Outservice training time by 
each agency may not exceed 1 percent 
of its authorized personne] strength: 

Fifth. Outservice training may not be 
authorized for the sole purpose of an 
individual obtaining an academic de- 
gree; and 
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Sixth. No agency may authorize out- 
service training by an institution or in- 
dividual advocating overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence or by 
an individual found to be of doubtful 
loyalty. 

Provision is made for the Civil Service 
Commission to grant exceptions to the 
first four of these limitations when in 
the public interest. 

The bill consolidates into one com- 
prehensive law most of the special 
training authorities now in existence. 
It makes unnecessary, and will repeal, 
10 separate laws which now authorize 
outservice training of employees. Also, 
it eliminates any need for yearly re- 
enactment of outservice training au- 
thority presently granted five agencies 
and the District of Columbia govern- 
ment through appropriation language. 
It will eliminate the need for additional 
special legislation—the 11 pending bills 
which I mentioned—now being sought 
by other departments and agencies. 

The bill does not apply to the Foreign 
Service, members of the uniformed 
forces, the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent—unless specifically designated by 
him—the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and certain officers of corporations 
supervised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

This legislation provides for a well- 
rounded and comprehensive Federal em- 
ployee training program which will serve 
fully the present and foreseeable training 
needs of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that we have be- 
fore the House today such a complete 
and well rounded training bill is a tribute 
to the outstanding work of the subcom- 
mittee, headed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr, HEMPHILL], which 
was assigned the responsible task of 
holding hearings and developing a suit- 
able bill. The members of the subcom- 
mittee are Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr, Scott, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. JOHANSEN, 
and Mr. Dennison. Their thorough and 
comprehensive study of training needs is 
refiected in their presentation to the 
committee and to the House. I should 
like to express appreciation for the fine 
work of the subcommittee, both person- 
ally and on behalf of the departments 
and agencies and the many Federal em- 
Ployees who will benefit through train- 
ing which will enable them to perform 
their duties more efficiently. In my 
judgment, this legislation will receive 
overwhelming public endorsement. 

I strongly recommend the enactment 
of S. 385 as amended by the committee, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
—o the rules and passing the 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have the privilege of 
extending their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING TRANSPORTATION ON 
CANADIAN VESSELS TO AND WITH- 
IN ALASKA 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3100) to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in southeastern 
Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or 
for any part of the transportation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, until June 30, 
1959, notwithstanding the provisions of law 
of the United States restricting to vessels of 
the United States the transportation of pass- 
engers and merchandise directly or indirectly 
from any port in the United States to an- 
other port of the United States, passengers 
may be transported on Canadian vessels be- 
tween ports in southeastern Alaska, and 
passengers and merchandise may be trans- 
ported on Canadian vessels between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in southeastern 
Alaska or the continental United States 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation, unless the 
Secretary of Commerce determines that 
United States flag service is available to 
provide such transportation. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I might require. 

Mr. Speaker, since about 1949 this bill 
has been reported out from time to time. 
Due to the fact that these small ports in 
Alaska do not have American-flag ship- 
ping operations, it is necessary that the 
bill be passed so that the ports may be 
served by Canadian vessels. 

Heretofore there has been no opposi- 
tion to it. In the report there is no oppo- 
sition, the Department of Commerce 
reports favorably and the Secretary of 
the Interior reports favorably. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
as a resident and for the people of Seat- 
tle who have a great interest in Alaska, 
I can say we fully support this legisla- 
tion. This provides for transportation 
on Canadian vessels between certain 
southeastern Alaska ports not served by 
American-flag vessels. Similar author- 
ity has been previously voted by Con- 
gress. There is no opposition. I urge 
that the bill be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

cilIv——779 
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FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12739) to amend section 1105 of 
title XI—Federal ship mortgage insur- 
ance—of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge of 
faith clause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 1105 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U. S. C. 1275 (b)), is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
sentences: “If at any time the moneys in 
the Federal ship mortgage insurance fund 
authorized by section 1102 of this act are 
not sufficient to pay any amount the Secre- 

of Commerce is required to pay by 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury notes or other 
obligations in such forms and denomina- 
tions, bearing such maturities, and subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such notes or other obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties during the month p: the issu- 
ance of such notes or other obligations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations to be issued hereunder and for 
such purpose he is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations, The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this section. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Funds borrowed under 
this section shall be deposited in the Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance fund and re- 
demptions of such notes and obligations 
shall be made by the Secretary of Commerce 
from such fund.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is merely to supplement any deficiency 
that may be had in the Martime Board’s 
funds should a default be made on 
mortgages that are secured and insured 
under existing law. Where such a situ- 
ation would arise, the lending agencies 
and the bankers could be immediately 
paid without waiting for an appropria- 
tion from the Congress by an exchange 
of notes between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It would be a temporary transac- 
tion until the House appropriated suf- 
ficient funds, which they are required 
to do under existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this is leg- 
islation which I believe was requested 
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by the administration and will result, I 
am sure, in no expense to the Treasury. 
It will mean that there will be more pri- 
vate financing of ship construction and 
thus eliminate direct financing by the 
Treasury. So far as I know, there is no 
seri to the bill. I urge a favorable 
vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER.) The question is on suspend- 
ing the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ATOMIC ICEBREAKER 


Mr, BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 9196) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Treasury 
Department, United States Coast Guard, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, such sums 
as may be ni , to remain available un- 
til expended, for the construction, outfitting, 
and preparation for operation, including 
training of qualified personnel, of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaking vessel capable of opera- 
tion in icebound waters of the United States, 
and in the Arctic and Antarctic regions as 
may be required, The Treasury Department, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, in car- 
rying on activities and functions under this 
paragraph, may collaborate with and em- 
ploy persons, tirms, and corporations: on a 
contract or fee basis for the performance of 
special services deemed n by such 
agencies in carrying on such activities and 
functions. The Treasury Department may, 
for the same purposes, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the agency 
or agencies from which assistance would be 
sought, avail itself of the use of licenses, in- 
formation, services, facilities, offices, and em- 
ployees of any executive department, inde- 
pendent establishment, or other agency of 
the Government, including any field service 
thereof. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would provide for the construction of an 
atomic icebreaker to be operated by the 
Coast Guard. You will note that in the 
first report there was some opposition 
to this bill, but in the additional reports 
from the agencies the opposition has 
changed its position and has reported 
favorably. 

This matter was called to the atten- 
tion of your committee due to the fact 
that we have great exploration in the 
Arctic and the Antarctic, and those in- 
terested, the Navy and the Army, who 
have to keep open supply lines to the 
Arctic and the Antarctic, are greatly in- 
terested in having a ship of this kind 
that can operate around the year, and 
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is independent of being supplied by fuel 
from other sources, 

The Treasury Department notes—and 
I read you, Mr, Speaker, the closing par- 
agraph of the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard: 

In summary, the Commandant testified 
that after hearing the expert testimony pre- 
sented to the committee and accepting the 
premise that the United States would have 
a continuing interest in the Antarctic, it was 
his opinion that it was in the national in- 
terest that we should have an atomic ice- 
breaker, and that the Coast Guard should 
be the operating agency, either to carry out 
specific Coast Guard assignments or in co- 
operation with the Department of Defense 
and other agencies or military or scientific 
missions, 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say for 
the benefit of the House that these were 
the most interesting hearings that have 
ever been conducted by the Committee 
on Merchant Marine. I commend them 
to your reading. We had before the 
committee some of the greatest scientists 
and explorers in America, They were 
all interested in this matter. The hear- 
ings are a source of information to those 
who may be interested in the North and 
South Pole regions. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries that the hearings 
held on this bill were most interesting. 

However, I cannot support the bill for 
the reason that I was not convinced by 
the testimony given that we are war- 
ranted at this time, with the debt we 
have hanging over our heads, in building 
an atomic-powered icebreaker to cost 
from $30 million to $40 million. I have 
not been able to re-read the hearings 
and I have forgotten what the estimated 
cost is of a conventionally-fueled ice- 
breaker, but it is far less. 

I do not recall any testimony before 
the committee which indicated that in 
order to do the job that icebreakers are 
called upon to do in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, that we have to have 
an atomic-powered icebreaker. Any ice- 
breaker has to be gotten out of the Arctic 
regions during the winter. I know of no 
testimony before the committee that a 
conventionally-powered icebreaker could 
not be adequately supplied by the Navy 
or the Coast Guard to do the jobs that 
are required during the seasons in which 
icebreakers can operate in the Arctic 
regions. 

I have no intention of belaboring my 
opposition to this bill. I simply cannot 
go along with the proposal to spend 
probably $40 million to build one 
atomic-powered icebreaker at this time 
in view of the financial condition of the 
United States Treasury, and I can recall 
no testimony before the committee that 
conventionally powered icebreakers can- 
not adequately do the job. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
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report of the committee, on page 9, which 
quotes the testimony of Dr. Siple. That 
testimony is along the lines that the 
gentleman has been unable to recall. I 
was present when Dr. Siple testified, I 
remember that he did say very distinctly 
that one of the things that these ice- 
breakers needed to do was to remain in 
the Antarctic for a long length of time, 
and the unfortunate problem concerning 
remaining in the Antarctic for a long 
length of time was the fueling problem. 
An icebreaker powered by the atom would 
overcome that problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman re- 
call any testimony from the Coast Guard 
or from the Navy to the effect that con- 
ventionally-powered icebreakers were 
not adequate from the standpoint of fuel 
supply? 

Mr. DORN of New York. They all tes- 
tified, to my recollection, along the same 
line as Dr. Siple, and agreed with his 
point of view. Idonot have all the testi- 
mony here before me, but Dr. Siple is 
one of the foremost authorities on arctic 
exploration. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be. I am 
talking about logistics in connection with 
the Navy and the Coast Guard, who 
operate the present icebreakers and who 
are called upon to supply them. 

Mr. DORN of New York. My recol- 
lection is they supported the testimony 
of Dr. Siple. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not recall that at 
all. 

Mr. BONNER. The reports from the 
Navy and the Coast Guard are printed 
here, and they are favorable to the bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Members will be interested to know that 
the Soviets are building a nuclear-pow- 
ered icebreaker, and that all the testi- 
mony pointed to the desirability of our 
having one, due to the growing impor- 
tance of the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions from a strategic military stand- 
point. I introduced a similar bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the legislation, 
and call for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTOMOBILE INFORMATION 
DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3500) to require the full and fair dis- 
closure of certain information in con- 
nection with the distribution of new au- 
tomobiles in commerce, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Src. 2. For purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “manufacturer” shall mean 
any person engaged in the manufacturing or 
assembling of new automobiles, including 
any person importing new automobiles for 
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resale and any person who acts for and ig 
under the control of such manufacturer, as- 
sembler, or importer in connection with the 
distribution of new automobiles. 

(b) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, business trust, 
or any organized group of persons. 

(c) The term “automobile” includes any 
passenger car or station wagon. 

(d) The term “new automobile” means an 
automobile the equitable or legal title to 
which has never been transferred by a manu- 
facturer, distributor, or dealer to an ultimate 
purchaser. 

(e) The term “dealer” shall mean any per- 
son resident or located in the United States 
or any Territory thereof or in the District of 
Columbia engaged in the sale or the distri- 
bution of new automobiles to the ultimate 
purchaser. 

(f) The term 
means— 

(1) in the case of a new automobile manu- 
factured or assembled in the United States, 
or in any Territory of the United States, the 
plant, factory, or other place at which a new 
automobile is produced or assembled by a 
manufacturer and from which such automo- 
bile is delivered to a dealer in such a condi- 
tion that all component parts necessary to 
the mechanical operation of such automo- 
bile are included with such automobile, 
whether or not such component parts are 
permanently installed in or on such automo- 
bile; and 

(2) in the case of a new automobile im- 
ported into the United States, the port of 
importation. 

(g) The term “ultimate purchaser” means, 
with respect to any new automobile, the first 
person, other than a dealer purchasing in 
his capacity as a dealer, who in good faith 
purchases such new automobile for purposes 
other than resale. 

(h) The term “commerce” shall mean 
commerce among the several States of the 
United States or with foreign nations, or in 
any Territory of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia, or among the Terri- 
tories or between any Territory and any State 
or foreign nation, or between the District of 
Columbia and any State or Territory or for- 
eign nation. 


LABEL AND ENTRIES REQUIRED 

Sec.3. Every manufacturer of new auto- 
mobiles distributed in commerce shall, prior 
to the delivery of any new automobile to any 
dealer, or at or prior to the introduction date 
of new models delivered to a dealer prior to 
such introduction date, securely affix to the 
windshield, or side window of such automo- 
bile a label on which such manufacturer 
shall endorse clearly, distinctly, and legibly 
true and correct entries disclosing the fol- 
lowing information concerning such auto- 
mobile— 

(a) the make, model, and serial or identi- 
fication number or numbers; 

(b) the final assembly point; 

(c) the name, and the location of the place 
of business, of the dealer to whom it is to be 
delivered; 

(d) the name of the city or town at which 
it is to be delivered to such dealer; 

(e) the method of transportation used 
in making delivery of such automobile, if 
driven or towed from final assembly point to 
place of delivery; and 

(f) the following information: 

(1) the retail price of such automobile 
suggested by the manufacturer; 

(2) the retail delivered price suggested by 
the manufacturer for each accessory or item 
of optional equipment, physically attached 
to such automobile at the time of its deliv- 
ery to such dealer, which is not included 
within the price of such automobile as stat- 
ed pursuant to paragraph (1); 

(3) the amount charged, if any, to such 
dealer for the transportation of such auto- 
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mobile to the location at which it is deliv- 
ered to such dealer; 

(4) the total of the amounts specified pur- 
suant to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 4. (a) Any manufacturer of automo- 
biles distributed in commerce who willfully 
fails to affix to any new automobile manu- 
factured or imported by him the label re- 
quired by section 3 shall be fined not more 
than $1,000. Such failure with respect to 
each automobile shall constitute a separate 
offense. 

(b) Any manufacturer of automobiles dis- 
tributed in commerce who willfully fails to 
endorse clearly, distinctly and legibly any 
label as required by section 3, or who makes 
a false endorsement of any such label, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000. Such failure 
or false endorsement with respect to each 
automobile shall constitute a separate of- 
Tense. 

(c) Any person who willfully removes, al- 
ters, or renders illegible any label affixed to 
a new automobile pursuant to section 3, or 
any endorsement thereon, prior to the time 
that such automobile is delivered to the 
actual custody and possession of the ultimate 
purchaser of such new automobile, except 
where the manufacturer relabels the auto- 
mobile in the event the same is rerouted, re- 
purchased, or reacquired by the manufac- 
turer of such automobile, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. Such removal, altera- 
tion, or rendering illegible with respect to 
each automobile shall constitute a separate 
offense. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of October 1958 or on the first day of the 
introduction of any new model of automobile 
in any line of automobile beginning after 
the date of enactment of this act, whichever 
date shall last occur. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has for its purpose to require the full 
and fair disclosure of certain informa- 
tion in connection with the distribution 
of new automobiles in interstate com- 
merce. The bill passed the Senate by 
unanimous consent, in the committee 
and in the Senate itself. The House 
committee held hearings, and the sub- 
committee unanimously reported the bill 
and the full committee unanimously re- 
ported it to the House. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mack] is chairman of the subcommittee 
that held hearings on this bill. I yield 
to him at this time for a further ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill would require every manufac- 
turer or importer of new automobiles 
distributed in interstate commerce to 
affix a label to the windshield or win- 

* dow of each new automobile, prior to 
delivery to any dealer, containing the 
following information: The make, 
model, and serial or identification num- 
ber, final assembly point, the name and 
location of the dealer and the city or 
town to which it is to be delivered to 
him, the method of transporting the 
automobile if driven or towed from the 
final assembly point to the place of de- 
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livery, and the total manufacturers’ 
suggested retail price specifying sep- 
arately the suggested price of the car, 
the suggested price of each item of op- 
tional equipment physicaily attached to 
the automobile at the time of delivery, 
and the transportation charged to the 
dealer. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to 
disclose the manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price of the new automobile, pas- 
senger car or station wagon, so that the 
buyer will be better informed and will 
know what it is supposed to be. This 
information is not now available. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I notice from the 
report that this bill does not call for 
the labeling of trucks. Can the gentle- 
man give me the reason why labeling of 
automobiles is required so that the gen- 
eral public may find the information 
that is desired as to cost, yet trucks have 
been eliminated from the bill? I refer 
specifically to the small-type truck, not 
the commercial truck which is unique in 
its manufacture, but the pick-up truck 
that is commonly used as an automobile 
by a farm family as well as a truck, 
at the 144-ton to 2'4-ton level. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. We had ex- 
tensive hearings on this legislation. It 
seems that the difficulty encountered 
was principally in the passenger car 
area. This legislation, I think, is de- 
signed to give some assistance to the 
legitimate dealer. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am familiar with 
that. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes, but I 
want to say to the gentleman I am 
answering his question, in these chan- 
nels of distribution, it is only on rare 
occasions that you will find a truck, 
even a half-ton pickup distributed 
through these channels and on ex- 
tremely rare occasions will you ever find 
the ton and a half truck being distrib- 
uted through these channels. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I would have to dis- 
agree on that particular phase of it 
because practically all of the trucks are 
distributed by the same dealers who 
distribute the automobiles. I was won- 
dering why this was extended to sta- 
tion wagons and yet not extended to 
the trucks. The distribution and pric- 
ing and the trading are identical. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes, the gen- 
tleman evidently did not understand 
my reply to his inquiry. I have stated 
that the bill is designed to protect what 
we refer to as the legitimate dealers. 
Presently, we have quite a few pas- 
senger cars and station wagons distrib- 
uted through other channels which are 
not considered in the industry as legit- 
imate. I stated that only on rare occa- 
sions do you find a pickup truck or a 
ton and a half truck being distributed 
by these unauthorized dealers—I use the 
term unauthorized because they are not 
authorized dealers. We had extended 
testimony from various organizations, 
to mention some of them—the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, the Amer- 
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ican National Association of Automobile 
Dealers and the Automotive Manufac- 
turers. Several of the manufacturers 
testified or submitted statements and— 
they did not complain about the dis- 
tribution of the half ton trucks or the 
ton and a half trucks and that is the 
reason the committee did not include it 
because we did not feel it was necessary. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I notice among the 
things that are to be specified on this 
windshield sticker that no provision has 
been made for the dealer servicing and 
handling. I assume that provision will 
be made and that the dealer may add 
any servicing and handling costs that 
he might encounter to the price, to the 
list price which you have directed here. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. This bill re- 
quires the manufacturer to affix the 
information on the label which is at- 
tached to the windshield or the side 
window of the automobile. It does not 
limit the automobile dealer if he wants 
to put additional labels on the auto- 
mobile. It does affect him in regard to 
protecting the label that is placed on the 
automobile. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As I understand it, 
he may add any additional expenses 
that are incurred by the dealer going 
to the point of distribution to pick up 
the car and he also may add any distri- 
bution and servicing costs that he might 
incur. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. You 
understand, I am sure, that this is only 
a suggested retail price. 

Mr, JENNINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That is all that 
we can permit them to do in this case. 
This is a suggested retail price and the 
dealer can sell the automobile for a 
larger amount or a lesser amount and he 
can charge whatever amount he desires 
for the servicing. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman and the other members on 
the committee for bringing this bill to 
the floor of the House. I feel this legis- 
lation is long past due. It will serve a 
great need on behalf of the public and 
protect the legitimate dealer who is try- 
ing to deliver a product to the customer 
at a fair and reasonable price. Again, I 
compliment the gentleman; I am in sup- 
port of this bill. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman very kindly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I was wondering if 
you pasted on the price of every gadget 
that is on the car when the buyer gets 
it and not the dealer. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes, it does in- 
clude the optional equipment and acces- 
sories which are installed at the point of 
manufacture, 

The present-day buyer of a new auto- 
mobile is usually completely bewildered 
and unable to find his way through the 
marketing jungle in which the automo- 
bile dealers have become involved. 
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This bill will restore the confidence of 
the automobile buyer. The disclosure of 
the manufacturer’s suggested retail de- 
livered price will help to minimize the 
advertising extravagances indulged in by 
some automobile dealers. 

Recently, the new car dealers have 
been plagued by unfair and unscrupu- 
lous marketing practices on the part of 
some dealers, which have been injurious 
to the new car dealers as a whole, in- 
jurious to the car manufacturers, and 
bewildering to the purchasers of new 
cars. These practices are what is called 
price packing and misleading advertis- 
ing. They have created chaos and con- 
fusion in the market place. 

Price packing is the practice of mark- 
ing up or adding charges over and above 
the normal recognized markup from the 
wholesale price at which a dealer pur- 
chases a new automobile from a manu- 
facturer. The pack in the price of the 
new car is, of course, offset by over- 
allowances on the trade-in value of the 
cusomer’s used car. Much of the trou- 
ble caused by the pack has been the 
misconception, created in the minds of 
the public, as to the value of the used 
car in today’s market, as well as the 
uncertainty of knowing what the new 
car is worth. The effect has been to 
confuse the public and to damage the 
automobile industry. Dealers who would 
like to do business on a fair, competitive 
basis have been forced to use such tac- 
tics in order to stay in business. Con- 
fusion, doubt, and suspicion have de- 
veloped in the minds of the buying pub- 
lic which have retarded the sale of new 
cars, and have set off a chain reaction 
adversely affecting the entire automobile 
industry, and, in fact, our entire econ- 
omy. 

Packing leads to the following abuses: 
misleading claims, especially in adver- 
tising; unnecessary sales tax assessment 
which is generally based on the higher 
price of the new car; unnecessary in- 
surance charges which are also generally 
based on the higher price of the new 
car; unrealistic evaluation of the equity 
which a purchaser may have in a new 
car that is financed; prevention of valid 
price comparison by the public as be- 
tween automobiles; and, avoidance of 
price competition by automobile manu- 
facturers. 

The Automotive News reported the 
first quarter 1958 output of automobiles 
at 1,238,710, compared with 1,790,597 
during the same period in 1957, 1,615,- 
731 in 1956, and 1,995,543 in 1955, a ban- 
ner year. At the same time unsold new 
car stocks in the hands of dealers jumped 
to 869,000, the highest since April 1, 1956, 
and unsold used car stock reached a 
4-year high. 

The drop in automobile production has 
much to do with the fact that steel pro- 
duction has dropped to approximately 58 
percent of the level of last year, dem- 
onstrating the effect of the automo- 
bile production on other basic industry. 

The striking fact is that, regardless 
of the above, disposable income is at near 
record levels. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce disposable income 
for the first quarter 1958 was $299,300,- 
000,000, as compared with $296,500,000,- 
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000 in the same period of 1957, $279,600,- 
000,000 in 1956, $260,100,000,000 in 1955. 
The record level was reached during the 
third quarter of 1957. It was $33,300,- 
000,000. 

The individual purchaser cannot be 
blamed for his refusal to spend his sav- 
ings on a new automobile or to obligate 
himself for years in the future when he 
simply cannot determine the price of a 
new car. This bill will go far in cor- 
recting the abuses which no manufac- 
turer or dealer can unilaterally attack 
without being put at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce does not believe that S. 
3500 will correct all of the abuses de- 
scribed above. We do feel, however, that 
the factory-suggested retail price at- 
tached to the car will represent one solid 
number in an otherwise overwhelming 
jumble of figures and will operate to 
help restore public confidence in the au- 
tomobile market. 

This legislation would take effect on 
October 1, 1958, or the first day of the 
introduction of any new model of auto- 
mobile in any line of automobile begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this 
act whichever date occurs last. 

I urge the House to pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). The question is on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 
3500. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN AUTHOR- 
IZED FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR TO AREAS 
OTHER THAN THE UNITED 
STATES, ITS TERRITORIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 11123) providing for the extension 
of certain authorized functions of the 
Secretary of the Interior to areas other 
than the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, with certain amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the authority 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior, to per- 
form surveys, investigations, and research in 
geology, biology, minerals and water re- 
sources, and mapping is hereby extended to 
include Antarctica and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to compile maps of Antarctica 
from materials already available and from 
such additional material as may result from 
the several expeditions in support of the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the absorption or modi- 
fication of, or change in any way, the respon- 
sibility of any other department or agency 
of the United States, including the perform- 
ance of surveys, mapping, and compilation of 
maps. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary, 
in no event to exceed the sum of $1,500,000, 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isa sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

(By unanimous consent, a second was 
considered as ordered.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes before the House as the result of 
an Executive instruction. At this time I 
yield to the sponsor of the bill, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who so ably 
handled the matter in committee, the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'BRIEN]. 
Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, this bill is designed to spell out 
specifically the functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to Antarctica and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
limited areas. 

This work is being done at the present 
time, and there is some question of the 
authority under the law for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to continue. 

There are no new expeditions planned. 
Most of the work will be done in connec- 
tion with the Department of Defense and 
other agencies presently engaged in that 
work. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is this bill recom- 
mended by the Department? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. It is an 
Executive communication. 

Mr. MARTIN. It was unanimously re- 
ported out of committee? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. It was, 
sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H. R. 11123. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


CONVEY MARYLAND PROPERTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H, 
R. 11192) to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Maryland, with 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to make 
the land described in the second section of 
this act and fixed improvements thereon 
available for transfer to the State of Mary- 
land, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to relocate the existing activities now 
being performed on such land and improve- 
ments, and to acquire land and interests 
therein for such purposes, to construct im- 
provements thereon, and to remove the non- 
fixed improvements and equipment from the 
buildings to be conveyed. The Secretary for 
the purposes of this act is also authorized 
to receive and accept money and property; 
real or personal, or interests therein, and 
services as a gift, bequest, or contribution; 
and may conduct activities or projects in 
cooperation with any person, firm, agency, or 
organization, Federal, State, or private, 

Sec. 2. The land and improvements re- 
ferred to in the first section of this act, 
which land was heretofore donated to the 
United States by the State of Maryland, is 
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situated on the campus of the University of 
Maryland at College Park, Maryland, and is 
more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of an 
original 20.56-acre tract of land conveyed 
to the United States by deed dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1935, and recorded April 20, 1939, in 
book 521, page 43, of the land records of 
Prince Georges County, said corner being 
marked by a crosscut in an iron grating on 
the north side of University land and im- 
mediately north of Symons Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; thence with the east 
boundary of the original 20.56 acre tract, 
north 0 degrees 30 minutes 00 seconds west 
681.94 feet to a point; thence south 89 de- 
grees 30 minutes 00 seconds west 701.88 feet 
to a point; thence south 40 degrees 47 
minutes 04 seconds west 406.34 feet to a 
point; thence south 0 degrees 30 minutes 00 
seconds east 376.60 feet to a point; thence 
north 89 degrees 30 minutes 00 seconds east 
970.00 feet to the point of beginning and 
containing 14.2452 acres, more or less, and 
being the total remaining acreage of the 
original 20.56 acres above mentioned now 
owned by the United States Government. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
but not to exceed $2,245,000, subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions of section 4 below. All 
appropriations so made shall be available 
until expended, 

Sec. 4. Before any of the funds authorized 
by section 3 shall be appropriated, there 
shall haye been entered into between the 
United States and the State of Maryland a 
contract whereby the United States agrees to 
convey and the State of Maryland to ac- 
cept the land identified in section 2 of this 
measure and the fixed improvements thereon, 
at such time as the replacement facilities be- 
come available, at which time the State of 
Maryland will pay to the United States 
$1,045,000. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? [After a pause.] The 
question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H. R. 11192. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
desiring to do so may extend his remarks 
on this bill at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by the House today in sus- 
pending the rules and passing H. R. 
11192, introduced by me on March 5, 
1958, is, indeed, gratifying and will be 
of great assistance to the University of 
Maryland in meeting increased enroll- 
ment demands during the next decade. 

In 1935 the State of Maryland deeded, 
without cost, 20.56 acres of land on the 
University of Maryland campus to the 
United States Government for use of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. In 1950 
the United States Government returned 
to the State of Maryland 6.3148 acres of 
this tract by act of Congress. At the 
time this land was orginally deeded to 
the Federal Government it was believed 
that the area was well beyond that por- 
tion of the campus that would be devel- 
oped for use of the university. The rapid 
growth of the university at College Park 
during the past 20 years has seen the 
campus physical facilities develop in a 
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manner that surrounds the area. In 
looking to the future, it is anticipated 
that the present enrollment at College 
Park will double during the next 10 years, 
and that there will be considerable ex- 
pansion of research and service work by 
the university. This makes the area now 
owned by the Federal Government of 
paramount importance in the develop- 
ment of the College Park campus. 

The Federal Government constructed 
on the property in question 3 buildings at 
a cost of $521,000. These buildings have 
housed laboratories of the Bureau of 
Mines and a laboratory for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The university and the 
two Government agencies have enjoyed 
a fine relationship over the years, and it 
is hoped that the agencies will relocate 
on presently owned Federal land in the 
College Park vicinity. The bill, as passed, 
provides for payment by the State of 
Maryland to the United States in the 
amount of $1,045,000, the agreed ap- 
praised value. 

The close cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, officials of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and officials of the 
State of Maryland is truly a fine example 
of government at all levels working at its 
best. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR AFRICA 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1832) to authorize the appointment 
of one additional Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of May 26, 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
15la), is amended by striking out “ten” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “eleven”. 

Sec. 2. Section 106 (a) (17) of the Fed- 
eral Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
738) is amended by striking out “(10)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(11).” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the bill. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentlewoman from Ohio opposed to the 
bill? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am not opposed to 
the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
will be recognized to demand a second. 

Without objection; a second will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, S. 1832 
amends the act of May 26, 1949, by in- 
creasing from 10 to 11 the number of 
Assistant Secretaries authorized for the 
Department of State. A similar change 
is made in the Federal Executive Pay 
Act of 1956. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for an Assistant Secretary of State for 
Africa. This position is definitely 
needed, The bill does not call for any 
reorganization within the Department— 
that was accomplished administratively 
in 1956 and 1957—nor does it call for 
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any additional cost other than the salary 
of the new Assistant Secretary and of 
his confidential secretary. 

Previously African Affairs were han- 
dled by the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. In 1957 a semiautono- 
mous Office for African Affairs was es- 
tablished in the Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. This office, 
which is already fully staffed, is under 
the direction of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs. It con- 
tains an Office of Northern African Af- 
fairs and an Office of Middle and South- 
ern African Affairs. 

This position is needed because Africa 
has become increasingly important to 
the United States. Within a very short 
time, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Ghana, 
and the Sudan have achieved their inde- 
pendence; while only a few years ago 
only Ethiopia, Egypt, and the Union of 
South Africa had an independent status. 
It is anticipated that within the imme- 
diate future Nigeria, Somalia, and the 
Central African Federation will become 
increasingly self-governing. We have 
military bases or installations in Libya, 
in Morocco and in Ethiopia. We receive 
large quantities of the materials in 
which we are deficient, such as, cobalt, 
industrial diamonds, bauxite, chromite, 
and rubber from Africa. The loss of 
these materials would do irreparable 
damage to our industries and to our de- 
fenses. 

The new States of Africa are achiev- 
ing new status in international affairs. 
They are represented in the United Na- 
tions and in other international organ- 
izations. It is our devout hope that we 
can secure these nations to the Free 
World. 

The Communists and other unfriendly 
elements are endeavoring to secure the 
allegiance of Africa. The Communists 
are making strenuous efforts to trade 
with Africa and to effect economic pene- 
tration into the African economy. Of- 
fers of barter agreements and assistance 
are being made. African students are 
being brought to Russia for indoctrina- 
tion in the Communist creed. Efforts 
are being made to establish diplomatic 
and cultural relations with the Africans. 

If these efforts by the Communists 
and other unfriendly elements are suc- 
cessful, Africa will be lost to the Free 
World and irreparable damage will have 
been done to our economic, political, and 
military interests. Furthermore, addi- 
tional millions will have been brought 
under the Communist yoke. 

Under these circumstances, it is es- 
sential that the problems of Africa re- 
ceive top level attention. Under existing 
circumstances, African problems are fre- 
quently shunted aside in favor of the 
more pressing problems of the Near East 
and south Asia. The creation of an 
additional Assistant Secretary for Africa 
will enable such top level attention to be 
given to African problems. 

I would like to add a word about the 
jurisdiction of the new Bureau. It will 
include all of the African Continent, ex- 
cept Algeria, which will remain in the 
Bureau of European Affairs, and Egypt 
and the Sudan, which will remain in the 
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Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. Under existing arrangements, 
the United States maintains '7 Embassies, 
10 consulates general, and 11 consulates 
in the African area. Plans have already 
been made, however, for the opening of 
six new consulates there during calendar 
year 1958. These new consulates were 
included in the budget presentation made 
to the Appropriations Committees. 

I would like to reemphasize that 
passage of this bill will not increase the 
costs of the Department of State and 
will not require additional appropria- 
tions. It would, of course, result in two 
new positions, namely, the Assistant Sec- 
retary and his confidential secretary. 
The positions to man the new Bureau 
were contained in the fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959 budget request, and 
all but two of the contemplated positions 
for fiscal year 1958 have already been 
filled. The new positions for fiscal year 
1959 are in no way contingent upon en- 
actment of this bill because they are to 
man new posts in Africa and to provide 
the necessary support. Whether there 
is an Assistant Secretary for Africa or 
not, the positions will still be required. 

In closing, I would like to reemphasize 
that this bill is a measure of our in- 
creased interest in Africa and is intended 
to enable African affairs to receive top. 
level attention, In this way we will 
counter some of the Communist efforts. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 
` Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
unusual occasion when I find myself 
in the well of the House supporting a 
proposal to add one more position in 
Government and to spend an increased 
amount of Government money; but I 
know of few proposals that have come 
before the Congress in the 8 years of 
my service here that I consider more 
worthy of studied consideration and fa- 
vorable action. 

For 6 years in this body I have served 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee. Such 
service has given.me some insight and 
knowledge of world conditions and prob- 
lems. But not until I flew last fall over 
the lonely sands of Africa, following the 
Nile to the lands south of the Sahara, 
did I realize how little any of us know 
about Africa and what important deci- 
sions must be made by us in our rela- 
tionship to that great area. 

I think it essential that we dignify this 
relationship by naming an Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs. I think 
such a step essential, in order that we 
may be wise in the actions and policies 
that we must quickly consider, I would 
say, to those who may begrudge the ex- 
tra amount of money, that it is doubly 
necessary that we set up an authority 
in order that we may obtain the nec- 
essary knowledge that would protect us 
from the extravagant spending that 
some may attempt to force upon us, in 
this area. We should have someone who 
will be able to handle the needs of each 
country individually, setting the pattern 
to the cloth and the cloth to the pattern. 
The establishment of an African desk 
would further serve to remind the people 
of the United States that here is a vast 
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continent yearning for freedom and 
with that freedom already in many cases 
guaranteed. 

This is a new world we are considering 
in Africa, and, I repeat, it is a world in 
which our own safety may well be in- 
volved. Certainly we should not hesi- 
tate for the sake of $22,000 to show our 
interest in a continent which is imping- 
ing upon us in every way. Certainly 
we should not hesitate to accept our re- 
sponsibility for making sure that our 
policies on that continent are wisely 
thought out and well administered. 

I go back to the closing paragraph 
of the report of our recent study mis- 
sion to Africa, in which we say that the 
future seems very close in Africa; and 
that one senses that time will not stand 
still for the West to take too long in 
making up its mind or deciding on its 
course in regard to that continent. I 
know that to be true. In no spirit of 
economy would it be wise to defeat this 
legislation; and any sense of statesman- 
ship would dictate its wise acceptance. 

I beg the House again to pass this bill, 
and to pass it with determination and 
gratitude that at long last the impor- 
tance of Africa has been thus empha- 
sized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Bouton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. Speaker, as most of the Mem- 
bers know, 3 years ago I took off for 
the committee for Africa. I visited 24 
countries—in all of them we have instal- 
lations. I can assure you it was an illu- 
minating experience. 

As the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. CHURCH] so well said, we need to 
know what goes on there, we need to 
have our own people there to tell us 
that our money is adequately spent. 

I would like to take a moment to list 
countries that you may recognize and 
some that you may not that there may 
be in the Record a few words that will 
give a sense of the immensity of the 
continent: 

Ethiopia, Libya, Morocco, Eritrea, 
British and French Somaliland, Trust 
Territory of Somalia, Spanish Sahara 
and Tunisia, Angola, Belgian Congo, 
Bechuanaland, French West Africa, 
Ghana, Kenya, Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Zanzibar, Mauritius, 
Seychelles, Tanganyika, Liberia, Mada- 
gascar, Mozambique, French Equatorial 
Africa, Nigeria, Spanish Guinea, Union 
of South Africa, South West Africa, 
Cameroons, Sierra Leone, Togo, Gambia, 
Uganda, Ruanda-Urundi, Portuguese 
Guinea, Swaziland, Basutoland. All 
these countries are reaching toward 
freedom and would like to feel we un- 
derstood and would help them. 

We have seven Embassies in Africa, 
as follows: Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; 
Accra, Ghana; Monrovia, Liberia; Trip- 
oli, Libya; Rabat, Morocco; Tunis, Tu- 
nisia; Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 

I cannot begin to tell you how im- 
portant those Embassies are to this 
country. 

We have 10 consulates general: Leo- 
poldville, Belgian Congo; Dakar, French 
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West. Africa; Lagos, Nigeria; Nairobi, 
Kenya; Salisbury, Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland; Casablanca, Mo- 
rocco; Tangier, Morocco; Lourenco, 
Marques, Mozambique; Capetown, Union 
of South Africa; Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa. 

In addition, we have 11 consulates: 
Elizabethville, Belgian Congo; Asmara, 
Eritrea; Abidjan, Ivory Coast; Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika; Kampala, Ugan- 
da; Luanda, Angola; Durban, Natal, 
Union of South Africa; Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa; Benghazi, Libya; 
Yaounde, French Cameroun; Mogadis- 
cio, Somaliland. 

There are six additional consulates we 
hope to be able to open this year: Mada- 
gascar, Sierra Leone, French Equatorial 
Africa, Nigeria, Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and Morocco. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I think we all recognize 
the gentlewoman as an expert on this 
area, since she has traveled it so exten- 
sively and given such close attention to 
it. Does the gentlewoman not feel that 
to attempt to use merely one-third of 
the time and mind of an Assistant Sec- 
retary, who already has India, Ceylon, 
Afghanistan, and the whole Middle East 
on his mind, is a very improvident and 
uneconomical way to run the Govern- 
ment? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman and would say that 
it is not only improvident. One person 
cannot possibly cover so much terrain. 

Why do we need to give more atten- 
tion to Africa? Let me remind you 
that as independence spreads through- 
out Africa we must have more direct 
contact. The gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs, CHURCH], has spoken of the 
recognition of Africa’s strategic impor- 
tance to the United States. I would 
remind you that our military bases in 
Africa are exceedingly valuable from 
the security angle for ourselves and for 
the Free World. 

And then what about our raw ma- 
terials? To mention just a few: Cobalt, 
chromite, manganese, and diamonds, 
Of diamonds we import 100 percent, co- 
balt 59 percent, chromite 35 percent, 
manganese 28 percent. 

This is only a partial list of the things 
that are absolutely imperative for us to 
get at this time. We do not have them. 

A very real new threat is the fast in- 
creasing pace of Communist activity in 
Africa. They are writing the people— 
men and women—by the hundreds to 
visit in Moscow. As this is often the 
first opportunity the Africans have had 
to travel, it has a tremendous influence 
on them. We have no such extensive 
or intensive program so Africans in any 
great number know nothing of the 
United States. In just one country the 
wife of the Communist ambassador has 
tea parties every week for 30 or 40 women. 
They send for them to Saudi Arabia, to 
Yemen and many nearby countries. 
Naturally they do not pay their own way. 
Our Ambassador’s wife would have dif- 
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ficulty finding $25 for such a wholesome 
and far-reaching activity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentlewoman 2 additional minutes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the chair- 
man. 

The people of Africa look to us for 
leadership for they are concerned that 
such leadership comes from people who 
believe in Deity. And they want to know 
whether our God cares about them as 
individuals. I do not know any group 
who can do so much to prove this to be 
so than our consuls, our consuls general, 
our Ambassadors, and all of their tech- 
nicians, all of the secretaries and the 
people who go over with them. 

It is a very thrilling possibility that 
lies before us in this great continent 
that, as it seems to me, God has held in 
reserve. I sincerely hope that this 
House in its wisdom will pass S. 1832. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, after listening to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON], 
I am surprised that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, always liberal with the 
taxpayers’ money, did not come in with 
a bill to provide at least two additional 
Assistant Secretaries. I cannot under- 
stand why it stopped at one, because I 
doubt, if I can believe all that I have 
heard, that one Assistant Secretary 
is going to be able to handle the job. 
I wonder how the State Department has 
gotten along with the present Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs all of this time. How 
have you been able to get along with the 
present Assistant Secretary handling the 
affairs of this combined area as long as 
you have? How did you get along since 
April 1957 when this bill was introduced? 
That was nearly a year and a half ago, 
but somehow the operation has con- 
tinued without a new Assistant Secre- 


tary. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. We have been getting 
along in the Department of State because 
they transferred those people who had 
been working on Africa into the Bureau 
of African Affairs as they were author- 
ized todo. So that there have been many 
people working in the African area. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how many 
Members of the House have looked at the 
Government Organization Manual re- 
cently? If you have not, I would like 
to show it to you. Here is the Depart- 
ment of State. This is the top brass, the 
Pooh-Bah’s in the Department of State, 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration included. There are at least 
four solid pages bearing the names and 
titles of the top brass in the Department 
of State. I wonder if you know how 
many Secretaries they have over there 
now? I tried to add them up last night 
and it took some time. According to my 
figures there are now 34 Secretaries of 
various stripe and rank. There is, of 
course, Secretary Dulles and an Under 
Secretary. Then there are 3 Deputy Un- 
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der Secretaries, plus 10 Assistant Secre- 
taries, and if this bill is approved there 
will be another on the payroll for $20,000 
a year. Last, but not least, there are 20 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries. That 
makes a total of 34. If you pass this bill 
there will be 35, as near as I can count 
them. I may have missed 1 or 2 along 
the way. Then there are special assist- 
ants, directors, and chiefs all over the 
place. This is very interesting reading. 
But when you turn over to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury where you have the 
people who provide the machinery to ex- 
tract the money to support the Depart- 
ment of State, and other agencies of 
Government, how many Pooh-Bah’s do 
you find there? 

About two pages cover the topflight 
personnel at the Treasury Department, 
as against nearly five in the Department 
of State. 

When is Congress ever going to stop 
building up this bureaucracy in Govern- 
ment? If you are going to continue to 
add $20,000-a-year individuals on this 
basis, just forget all about economy 
when you talk to your people back home. 
It is stated that there is nothing pro- 
vided in the bill by way of a staff for 
the Assistant Secretary, but they have 
already provided it in anticipation of the 
Secretary. They went out last year and 
set up a separate staff. I believe the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs stated the number added. 
What was it, 22 or 25 people, a year ago? 

Mr. MORGAN. Twenty-two. 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty-two. That was 
in anticipation that this legislation for 
an Assistant Secretary would be coming 
along and Congress would be gullible 
enough to swallow it. Now I believe 
there are 11 more people to be added to 
that. Is that what the gentleman said? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. The appropria- 
tion was for 22 in the fiscal year 1958. 
All but two have already been filled. I 
think the request for fiscal 1959 was 11 
new positions. 

Mr. GROSS. In fiscal 1959 you would 
have 11 more? Is that the answer? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the Appropri- 
ations Committee has already granted 
this permission in the appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, sure; so the staffs 
are already set up to take care of the 
Assistant Secretary you are in here ask- 
ing for. It is an accomplished fact; it 
is another of those State Department 
deals whereby treaties are made and 
then the Secretary of State comes to the 
House of Representatives and says, “You 
must provide money to implement the 
treaties we have made.” So they estab- 
lish the staff for African affairs, or 
whatever it is, and then come to the 
Congress and say, “We have to have 
another Assistant Secretary because you 
provided the staff.” 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not so. These 
22 new positions in fiscal year 1958 and 
the 11 new positions in fiscal year 1959 
are for providing support for new posts 
and present positions in Africa. They 
have nothing to do with the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
mean to tell me that you are going to 
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set up a brandnew, $20,000 a year As- 
sistant Secretary with one stenographer 
and that is all. That just has not hap- 
pened in the 10 years I have been around 
here, and I am sure the gentleman would 
not want to tell the House that. 

Mr. Speaker, the 34 Secretaries now on 
the payroll of the State Department, at 
around $20,000 a year and up, have 
been able to give away this country at 
an astounding rate and not with my 
vote will another one be added even 
though I may stand alone in opposition 
to this further building of the bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in complete agreement with the 
gentlewoman from Illinois and the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio as to the impor- 
tance of Africa. The neglect of Africa 
by the United States would be most 
disastrous. But I do regret, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the bill we have before us is 
not the House version. There is nothing 
in this bill that mentions Africa. All 
this bill does is increase the number of 
Assistant Secretaries of State. The 
House bill spelled it out. The House 
bill gave recognition of the dignity and 


“importance of Africa by establishing an 


Under Secretary for African Affairs. 
That originally was the language in the 
bill in the other body. For what reason 
I do not know, but in the other body 
any reference to Africa was stricken out 
and the bill became merely one to add 
another Assistant Secretary of State. 
While under the circumstances I am 
supporting the bill as it is presented, 


because it has already passed the other ~ 


body, I do want the Record to show 
that the House version did spell out that 
we are creating a new position for duty 
in Africa, not merely creating a new 
Assistant Secretary of State for assign- 
ment to any duty anywhere by the Sec- 
retary of State. If it is our intention 
to create an Assistant Secretary of State 
for Africa, as certainly we should, why 
don’t we do it forthrightly? As it is we 
increase the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, and hope to goodness 
the Secretary of State will assign one 
to Africa. I am supporting the bill, 
but I do regret that it is not in the 
language of the House bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] who, I am sure, will 
want to speak in behalf of this addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman’s surmise 
is completely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, when we stop to think 
that one Assistant Secretary today is 
trying to supervise and manage all of 
America’s enormous interests in an area 
that begins at Nepal and India and ex- 
tends clear to Morocco and then down 
the west coast of Africa to Cape Town 
and back up the east coast and through 
central Africa to Egypt and the Red Sea, 
it is perfectly clear why we must divide 
that enormous responsibility between 
two men and establish a new Assistant 
Secretaryship for that purpose. We are 
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deeply involved in Africa—a whole con- 
tinent—and we cannot escape it. The 
only question is: Shall we handle our 
interests and our relations there well? 
Surely there is enough trouble from In- 
dia to Egypt to keep one Assistant Sec- 
retary busy without having laid on him 
at the same time all the responsibili- 
ties of Africa also. That is the present 
impossible situation, and will be correct- 
ed by this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 69, noes 20. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 224, nays 145, not voting 61. 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 108] 
YEAS—224 
r Delaney Kearns 
Addonizio Dennison Keating 
Albert Dent Kee 
Allen, Calif, Denton Kelly, N. Y. 
Anfuso Derounian Keogh 
Arends Devereux Kilburn 
Aspinall Diggs Kilday 
Auchincloss Dingell King 
Avery Dixon Kluczynskl 
Ayres Dollinger Knutson 
Baldwin Donohue Lafore 
Barrett Dooley Lane 
Bates Dorn, N. Y. Lankford 
Baumhart Doyle Latham 
Beamer Durham LeCompte 
Becker Dwyer Le: 
Beckworth Fallon Libonati 
Belcher Farbstein McCarthy 
Bennett, Fla, Fascell McCormack 
Bentiey Feighan McDonough 
Berry Fenton McFall 
Blatnik Flood sine aes 
Boggs Fogarty M 
Boland Forand Machrowicz 
Bolling Ford Mack, Ill 
Bolton Frelinghuysen Madden 
Bow Friedel ahon 
Boyle Fulton Mailliard 
Bray Garmatz Martin 
Breeding Granshan Meader 
Brooks, Tex Gray Merrow 
Broomfield Green, Oreg Michel 
Brown, Mo, riman Miller, Md. 
Brownson Griffiths Minshall 
Burleson Gubser _ Morano 
Bush Hagen Morgan 
Byrd Halleck Morrison 
Byrne, Pa. Harden Multer 
Byrnes, Wis. Mumma 
Cannon Haskell Natcher 
Carnahan Hays, Ark. Nimtz 
Carrigg Hays, Ohio Nix 
Chamberlain O'Brien, Ill. 
Chenoweth Heselton O'Brien, N. Y, 
Church Hess O'Hara, 
O'Neill 
Coad Hillings Osmers 
Coffin Holland Oste: 
Cooley Holmes Patterson 
Corbett Holtzman Pelly 
Cramer Hosmer Philbin 
Cretella Hyde Pilcher 
Ikard Poage 
Iowa Jackson Porter 
Curtis, Mass. Jarman Powell 
Dague Jones, Mo, Price 
‘Dawson, Ill. Judd Prouty 
Dawson, U Karsten Quie 
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Rabaut Scott, Pa, Van Zandt 
uss Scudder Vinson 
Rhodes, Ariz. Seely- Vorys 
Rhodes, Pa, Sheehan Vursell 
berts Sieminski Walter 
Robison, N. Y. W d 
Robsion, Ky. Smith, Miss, Widnall 
Rodino Springer Wier 
Rogers, Mass. Staggers Wigglesworth 
Rooney Sullivan is 
, Calif, 
Santangelo Tewes Wilson, Ind. 
St. George Thompson, N, J, Wright 
Saund Tollefson ‘a 
Saylor Udall 
Schenck Ullman Zablocki 
Schwengel Vanik Zelenko 
NAYS—145 
Abernethy Haley O'Hara, Minn. 
Alexander Hardy O’Ko! 
Allen, I. Harrison, Nebr. Passman 
Andersen, Harrison, Va. Patman 
H. Carl Harvey Perkins 
Andrews Hemphill Pfost 
Ashmore Henderson Pillion 
Bailey Herlong Poff 
Baker nd Polk 
Baring Hoeven Preston 
Bass, N. H. Hoffman Rains 
Bass, Tenn. Holt Ray 
Bennett, Mich. Horan Reed 
Betts Huddleston Rees, Kans. 
Blitch Hull Riley 
Bonner Jennings Rivers 
Jensen Rogers, Fla. 
Boykin Johansen Rogers, Tex 
Brown, Ga Johnson Rutherford 
Brown, Ohio Jonas Scherer 
Broyhill Jones, Ala, Scott, N.C. 
Budge Kilgore Scrivner 
Byrne, IN Kirwan Selden 
Cederberg Kitchin Shelley 
Chelf Enox Sheppard 
Christopher Laird Sikes 
Clevenger Landrum Siler 
Collier Lennon Simpson, Ill 
Colmer Lipscomb Simpson, Pa 
Cunningham, Smith, C 
Nebr. McCulloch Smith, Kans. 
Curtin MeGregor Smith, Va. 
Curtis, Mo McVey Stauffer 
Dorn, 8. C Macdonald Taber 
Dowd Mack, Wash Teague, Calif. 
Elliott Teague, Tex 
Everett Mason Thompson, Tex 
Evins Matthews Thomson, Wyo. 
Fisher Miller, Nebr. ck 
Flynt Miller, N. Y. 
Forrester Mills Van Pelt 
Fountain Mitchell Watts 
Frazier Montoya Weaver 
Whitener 
Gathings Murray Whitten 
Gavin Neal Williams, Miss. 
George Nicholson Winstead 
Grant Norblad Withrow 
Gross Norrell Younger 
NOT VOTING—61 
Abbitt Glenn Moulder 
Alger Gordon Radwan 
Anderson, Green, Pa, Reece, Tenn. 
Mont. Gregory Riehlman 
Ashley Gwinn Robeson, Va 
Barden Hale Rogers, Colo. 
Brooks, La. Hébert Roosevelt 
Buckley Holifield Shuford 
Burdick James Spence 
Canfield Jenkins Steed 
Celler Kean Talie 
Chiperfield Kearney Taylor 
Coudert Thomas 
Davis, Ga McIntire Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn, McMillan Thornberry 
Dellay Magnuson Trimble 
Dies May Wainwright 
Eberharter Metcalf n 
Edmondson Miler, Calif. W N. Y. 
Engle Moore Wolverton 
Fino Morris 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Wolverton. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Glenn, 


Mr. Morris with Mr. Krueger. 
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Mr. Steed with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bur- 
dick. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. May. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr, Talle. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Williams of New 
York. 

Mr. Dellay with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. James. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr, Jen- 
kins. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Kean. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. RiehIman. 

Mr. Metcalf with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Wharton. 
= Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Chiper- 

eld. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Alger. 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. WIER, and Mr. 
BROWNSON changed their vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. - 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the distinguished Representative 
from the First District of Connecticut 
[Mr. May], left suddenly for his district 
to attend to an important matter. 
Consequently he missed this unexpected 
vote on the question of an Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. 
Had he been present he would have voted 
enthusiastically in favor of the bill. I 
make this statement so that the Recorp 
will clearly show Mr. May’s position on 
this important legislation. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like the Recorp to show that during the 
taking of the vote on the bill authoriz- 
ing the appointment of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of State I was just 
off the fioor in conference. Had I been 
present I would have voted “nay.” 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the bill, H. R. 11078. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CORREGIDOR BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 10069) to amend the act of August 
5, 1953, creating the Corregidor Bataan 
Memorial Commission, with committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of the act of August 5, 1953, entitled “An 
act to create a Commission to be known as 
the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commis- 
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sion,” as amended (86 U. S. C. 426), is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of such paragraph 
is amended by striking out “Commission to 
be appointed for” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “members to be ap- 
pointed for.” 

(2) The second sentence of such paragraph 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“283 or 284 of” the following: “title 18 of.” 

(3) The third sentence of such paragraph 
is amended (A) by striking out “including 
a replica of the Statue of Liberty”, and (B) 
by striking out “in the Philippines” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “in the 
Pacific area.” 

Sec. 2. The last paragraph of the act of 
August 5, 1953, entitled “An act to create a 
Commission to be known as the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission,” as amended 
(36 U. S. C. 426), is amended by striking out 
“$100,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$200,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 10069 is designed to 
accomplish two purposes: 

First, it makes certain minor changes 
of a clarifying nature in the existing 
law that established the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission. One of 
the minor changes makes it clear that 
the individual Commissioners rather 
than the Commission are appointed for a 
4-year term. Another minor change en- 
larges the concept and the scope of the 
proposed memorial. Second, the bill in- 
creases the authorization of the Com- 
mission by $100,000. 

The Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission was created by an act of 
Congress in 1953. The original purpose 
of the Commission was to plan a fitting 
memorial on Corregidor in the Philip- 
pine Islands that would pay tribute to 
the sacrifices of those Filipinos and 
Americans who fought side by side on 
Bataan and Corregidor during World 
War II. Subsequently, the concept of the 
memorial was broadened to commemo- 
rate all men who fought under the Amer- 
ican flag in the Pacific area during World 
War II. Included in this number are 
the thousands of Filipinos who fought 
loyally in all of our services, as well as in 
guerrilla groups, to beat back the forces 
of aggression. 

Corregidor was selected as the site of 
the memorial because of its historical 
significance. It was lost to the enemy 
after a heroic struggle and was later 
recaptured. It is near Manila—a city 
which is easily reached by ship and plane 
and which can provide excellent accom- 
modations for tourists. 

The original act provided for a Com- 
mission of 9 members, 3 appointed from 
the Senate, 3 from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 3 non-Congressional 
Commissioners. 

The present members of the Commis- 
sion include its Chairman, the Honor- 
able Emmet O’Neal, of Kentucky, a for- 
mer Member of this body and a former 
Ambassador to the Philippines. The 
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three Senators are Senator WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, Senator Douc.as, of Illinois, 
and Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, The 
three Members from the House are Rep- 
resentative JAMES VAN ZANDT, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Representative James DEVEREUX, 
of Maryland, and myself. 

The two other non-Congressional 
Commissioners are Mr. John William 
Haussermann, of Ohio, and Mr. Frank 
Hewlett, of Virginia. 

The Philippine Government has cre- 
ated a companion commission known as 
the Philippine National Shrines Com- 
mission, to cooperate with the American 
Commission. All plans are discussed 
with that commission. 

During fiscal year 1957 a competition 
was held to select an appropriate design 
for the memorial. The competition was 
held in two stages. In the first stage, 
43 architects submitted drawings and 
plans. A distinguished jury of archi- 
tects, sculptors, and builders selected 5 
designs that were deemed to be note- 
worthy and promising from the 43 who 
competed. In the second stage of the 
competition, five architects having a na- 
tional and international reputation for 
designs of memorials were invited to 
submit plans for the memorial. These 
designs were placed in competition with 
the 5 designs submitted by the win- 
ning architects in stage 1. The final 
judgment was made by a jury of 11, in- 
cluding not only the distinguished ar- 
chitects and designers who participated 
in the first stage of competition, but also 
including other architects and such dis- 
tinguished individuals as Admiral Nim- 
itz, General Krueger, and General 
Kenney, all 3 of whom served in the 
Pacific theater. 

In the spring of 1957 the final winner 
of the competition was announced. I 
might add at this point that the winning 
design has elicited much praise from 
various people and groups, including the 
National Fine Arts Commission of 
Washington, D. C. It was the firm of 
Naramore, Bain, Brady, & Johanson, 
of Seattle. The winning firm was 
awarded the announced fee of $10,000, 
and it will act as the architect for the 
memorial when the construction phase 
is commenced. Each of the nine final- 
ists received a fee of $1,200. 

It is expected that the memorial will 
accomplish three highly important and 
significant purposes: 

First. It will be a symbol to every 
survivor of the Pacific war of the months 
and years of his participation in beating 
back an aggressor bent on conquest and 
tyranny. To such a veteran and to the 
families of those who did not survive, it 
will be well-deserved recognition of each 
man’s contribution to the war in the 
Pacific, one of the greatest feats of arms 
in all recorded history. 

Second. It will be a symbol to every 
Filipino who sees it—and they will be 
numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands—of the understanding and appre- 
ciation in the United States of the suf- 
fering they endured through 4 long 
years in order to stand bravely and 
fearlessly by the side of an occidental 
nation. 
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Third, and the most significant point 
of all, is that the memorial will become 
so strong a symbol of the power of free 
peoples banded together against despot- 
ism and tyranny that it will inspire all 
peoples to struggle against those enemies 
of democracy constantly seeking to en- 
Slave the body and mind of the in- 
dividual. As such a font of inspiration, 
it will become a living memorial to en- 
courage the Filipinos and other oriental 
nations to work unceasingly in the cause 
of democracy and freedom. 

The Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission has operated since its in- 
ception on a total authorization of 
$100,000. Fifty-six thousand dollars 
was voted for its use in fiscal year 1957, 
and last year an additional $44,000 was 
appropriated for the next fiscal year. I 
might point out here that during the 
first 24% years of the Commission's ex- 
istence, the Chairman paid all expenses 
connected with the Commission out of 
his own personal funds, and he also 
furnished necessary clerizal help. 

Of the total $100,000 that has been 
appropriated for the Commission’s ex- 
penses, 36 percent has been spent for 
personal services in the form of salaries; 
32 percent for architectural costs; 4.3 
percent for supplies, equipment, and 
travel; 5 percent for surveys; and 22.7 
percent has been or will be returned to 
the United States Treasury. 

The Commission has actually spent 
$77,300, and with this expenditure it 
has accomplished the following: 

Conducted an architectural competi- 
tion and obtained a design for the me- 
morial—a design which has been praised 
by many, including the National Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Held conferences with the Chairman 
of the Philippines National Shrines Com- 
mission which resulted in formal ac- 
ceptance of the memorial design to be 
placed on Corregidor. 

Conducted a preliminary survey of the 
potentialities of a fund-raising campaign 
and developed the hasic requirements for 
such a drive. 

Maintained a small staff of two per- 
sons for 2 years in facilities provided at 
no cost by the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the bill before the House there is 
an authorization for an additional $100,- 
000 to remain available without fiscal 
year limitation. An appropriation of 
$46,000 has been requested for the com- 
ing fiscal year to maintain the present 
staff, to provide for travel to the Philip- 
pines and for special contractual services. 
It is possible that these latter two cate- 
gories may be reduced substantially. If 
so, the actual expenditures may not ex- 
ceed $25,000. In short, the authorization 
requested will enable the Commission to 
operate during the coming 2 years in 
which the 86th Congress will be in ses- 
sion. During that period, I would antic- 
ipate that the Commission will be able 
to initiate construction of the Pacific 
war memorial. 

As most of you are aware, the mem- 
bers of the Commission serve without 
salary or compensation, and the only 
paid staff consists of one principal officer 
and the expenses of a clerk, 
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It was the original intention of the 
Commission to raise money by public 
subscription in order to finance the con- 
struction of the Pacific memorial at an 
approximate cost of $7,500,000. It is 
recognized that this is a sizable sum to 
raise. Therefore, the Commission is 
proposing legislation, pending in other 
bills, to make the scrapping of certain 
oid and obsolete warships serve a mean- 
ingful purpose. We now have a number 
of obsolete naval vessels which the Gov- 
ernment plans to sell for steel scrap. 
These include 5 battleships and 9 
cruisers, all of which served in the Pacific 
Theater during World War II. The other 
legislation I spoke of proposes that the 
proceeds of the scrapping be used to 
construct the memorial. 

As I pointed out earlier, the only pur- 
pose-of this bill which the House is con- 
sidering today is to do two things: First, 
to make certain minor changes of a 
clarifying nature; and, second, to change 
the authorization in the present law 
providing $100,000 for the Commission’s 
expenses and substitute the sum of $200,- 
000—an addition of $100,000. There is 
every reason to believe that this amount 
will be more than sufficient to enable the 
Commission to continue its operations 
for another 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the basic work 
has been accomplished. The Commis- 
sion has now reached a point where its 
work is approaching its most critical 
stage. It is my hope that the House will 
act favorably on this measure. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
question or two that I should like to ask 
the committee. But, let me preface that 
by saying that here is another example 
of a commission that apparently has 
spent 36 percent of the money allocated 
to it for salaries and expenses and, as I 
remember the figure read by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, another 32 percent 
has gone for architectural fees and ap- 
parently this project has not even started 
to get off the ground yet. What is meant 
by the language, if I may ask, on page 2? 
It is my understanding that this was 
originally proposed as a memorial to be 
built on Corregidor. Now the bill pro- 
vides that the memorial, or apparently 
provides at least, that the memorial may 
be erected “in the Pacific area.” Where 
do you propose to erect this memorial? 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SELDEN. There has been no 
change in the site of the memorial. The 
language has been broadened simply to 
provide that a memorial may be built for 
all servicemen who fought in the entire 
Pacific area under the American flag 
rather than limiting it to those who 
fought in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know whether there is a memorial now 
being erected in Hawaii for the war dead 
of World War II, the Pacific war dead 
of World War II? 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We have a ceme- 
tery already completed on the island of 
Oahu and there we bury the unknown 
dead that have been gathered from 
various islands on the Pacific. 

Mr.GROSS. Iunderstand a memorial 
is contemplated or under construction 
in San Francisco to the Pacific war dead. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I know nothing 
about that. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that there 
is another memorial proposed at Pearl 
Harbor to make a monument of the bat- 
tleship Arizona, which is one of the 
battleships out there that was sunk at 
Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. GROSS. I can think of no more 
fitting memorial and permanent mem- 
orial than that battleship which is today 
the tomb of hundreds of our servicemen. 

Mr. GARY. And it is true that a 
memorial is being erected there and we 
provided the funds, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
Do I understand that the project here 
proposed is going to cost $7 million? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Seven and one-half 
million dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Seven and one-half mil- 
lion dollars. How is the money to be 
provided? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We have not yet 
made the decision. 

Mr. GROSS. And you want still an- 
other $100,000? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We want an addi- 
tional authorization for $100,000. We 
do not contemplate spending it. We ex- 
pect to spend just about half of it en- 
tirely for administrative costs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the money which has already been 
spent; in view of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding this project and the probability 
that in due time the Commission will 
come to the Congress to provide the 
$744 million, I must be opposed to this 
bill. I cannot go along with this propo- 
sition providing for another $100,000 
for a Commission which has spent 
$80,000 to $100,000 and has very little 
to show for it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It is true that we 
have this memorial cemetery in Hawaii. 

As I said a moment ago, it is a na- 
tional cemetery. It is true, we are build- 
ing a monument in Pearl Harbor over 
the remains of the submerged hull of the 
U. S. S. Arizona in honor of those men 
who were members of the crew of the 
Arizona, whose bodies are still in the 
hull of the ship. But the monument we 
are talking about will be erected on the 
island of Corregidor, not only in honor of 
Americans, but Philippine nationals who 
were a part of our forces at that time, 
who gave their lives. It is those men 
that we intend to honor with this monu- 
ment. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge the passage of H. R. 10069 author- 
izing an additional $100,000 for the ex- 
penses of the Corregidor Bataan Memo- 
rial Commission. It is highly probable 
that probably not more than one-half 
of this amount will be used, for our total 
expenditures may not exceed $127,500. 
The actual expenditures, $77,300, plus 
$50,000, a very modest increase over the 
original authorization of $100,000. 

There are important reasons why the 
work of the Commission should continue 
and go forward at least during the 2 
years of the next Congress. 

First, the passage by the Congress of 
legislation establishing this Commis- 
sion; second, the recovery by President 
Magsaysay of the Philippine National 
Shrine Commission and their acceptance 
of the winning design for the memorial. 
Consequently, the people of the Philip- 
pines believed that this memorial is to be 
built on Corregidor. No commitment 
has been made that such will be done, 
In view of this situation, we should pro- 
vide that the Corregidor Bataan Memo- 
rial Commission, which the Congress 
created, in order to assure their ability to 
function for the next 2 years, should 
have this authorization. 

The statement has been made that 
this project is not off the ground. For 
the past several years the Commission 
has been planning, and as a result of the 
planning we are now ready to proceed 
with the project. Therefore I say that 
we are ready to get off the ground, but 
we cannot leave the ground unless we 
get the necessary authorization and final 
appropriations that will cover the cost of 
administering the project itself. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. TI yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How many monument 
commissions are presently operating in 
the Pacific area? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I cannot answer 
the gentleman’s question. I am only in- 
terested in the Corregidor Bataan Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself half a minute. 

We have a Battle Monuments Com- 
mission continuing to maintain battle 
monuments that we have all over the 
battlefields of Europe. We would cer- 
tainly look silly if we let this memorial 
on Corregidor stop at this time. 

I now yield to one of the heroes of the 
war in the Pacific, our distinguished 
colleague, Gen. Jim DEVEREUX, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, need- 
less to say, Iam very much embarrassed. 
I did not expect to be called upon, and 
certainly not in this fashion. 

I urge the acceptance of this bill. I 
would like to point out that this is not 
just a memorial to the dead out there: 
It is a living memorial that will perpetu- 
ate the friendship of our country with 
the Asians who fought with us in the last 


war. 
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It does something really worth while. 
I am sure that if we do not pass this 
legislation to allow our Commission to 
continue to operate that it will certainly 
be interpreted as a slap against the 
Asians, which is something we do not in- 
tend at all. I think it is very important 
that we pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING ADMINISTRATIVE EX- 
PENSES ACT OF 1946 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 11133) to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for per- 
sons selected for appointment to certain 
positions in the continental United 
States and Alaska and for other pur- 


poses. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 808, as amended, 5 U. S. C. 73b-3) is 
further amended by inserting “(a)” after the 
section number and by adding at the end 
thereof new subsections as follows: 

“(b) Appropriations for the departments 
shall be available in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President, for ex- 
penses of travel of persons selected for ap- 
pointment to positions in the continental 
United States and Alaska for which there is 
determined by the Civil Service Commission 
to be a manpower shortage and for expenses 
of transportation of their immediate fami- 
lies and their household goods and personal 
effects and for advances of funds to the 
extent authorized by section 1 (a) and (b) 
of this act, from their places of actual resi- 
dence at time of selection to their first 
duty station. Such travel expenses may 
include per diem and mileage allowance for 
persons selected for appointment as provided 
for civilian officers and employees by the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended. 
Travel and transportation expenses may be 
allowed whether the person selected for ap- 
pointment has been appointed or not at the 
time of such travel. However, the travel 
and transportation expenses authorized by 
this subsection shall not be allowed unless 
the person selected for appointment shall 
agree in writing to remain in the Govern- 
ment service for 12 months following his 
appointment unless separated for reasons 
beyond his control and acceptable to the 
department or agency concerned. In case 
of violation of such agreement, any moneys 
expended by the United States on account 
of such travel and transportation shall be 
recoverable from the individual concerned 
as a debt due the United States. 

“(c) Appropriations for the departments 
shall be available in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President for ex- 
penses of travel while away from their 
homes or regular places of business of per- 
sons who are found qualified to perform in 
positions for which there is determined by 
the Civil Service Commission to be a man- 
power shortage and who are invited by an 
agency or department to visit it for purposes 
connected with employment. Such travel 
expenses may include per diem in lieu of 
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subsistence and mileage allowance as pro- 
vided for civilian officers and employees by 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(d) The authority of the Civil Service 
Commission to determine for purposes of 
this Act positions for which there is a man- 
power shortage shall not be delegated. The 
provisions of subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 7 of this act shall expire 5 years 
from the date of their enactment into law.” 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a d be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 11133 was submitted 
to the Congress and introduced by re- 
quest of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. It is identical with an 
amended bill reported by the Committee 
on Government Operations which passed 
the House of Representatives in the 84th 
Congress, but which was not acted upon 
by the Senate. 

This bill is designed to improve the 
ability of the Federal Government to 
attract able scientists and engineers and 
other personnel in short supply whose 
skills are essential to the national se- 
curity effort and to the proper func- 
tioning of the executive departments. 
This legislation would place Government 
laboratories seeking scientists and engi- 
neers on a more equal footing with pri- 
vate industry, which for some time has 
been paying travel and moving expenses 
for its new employees and travel ex- 
penses for applicants to visit plants as 
an aid in recruitment. It will also assist 
Federal departments in securing needed 
personnel in other shortage occupations. 

In brief, two changes are made in ex- 
isting legislation by this measure: 

First. Travel expenses of persons se- 
lected for appointment and transporta- 
tion of their immediate families and 
household effects may be paid from their 
residences to their first duty stations in 
the United States or Alaska. Thus, the 
travel and moving expenses of a newly 
hired scientist who lived in Washington 
could be paid to New Mexico, for exam- 
ple, if he was to be employed in a Gov- 
ernment laboratory there. This cannot 
be done now. These payments would be 
limited to positions in which there was 
a manpower shortage determined by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Second. Travel expenses may be paid 
to prospective employees who are in- 
vited to visit an agency or department 
for interviewing or other purposes con- 
nected with employment. Thus, a scien- 
tist who lived in Washington and was a 
good prospect for employment in the 
laboratory in New Mexico would be paid 
travel expenses to the New Mexico labo- 
ratory for an interview. 

Hearings were held on the current bill 
by the Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization at which 
time representatives of the Civil Service 
Commission were closely questioned on 
the effects and the cost of the legisla- 
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tion. Printed copies of the hearings are 
available. 

It was estimated by the Civil Service 
Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget that the bill would cost an addi- 
tional $4.5 million per year. 

The legislation will expire 5 years from 
the date of its enactment. 

The committee believes the passage 
of this bill is a necessary step to enable 
the Federal Government to meet its 
needs for workers, most of whom will be 
in professional and technical classifica- 
tions. The shortage of engineers and 
scientists, in particular, is common 
knowledge and has been a matter of 
growing concern. The Government must 
compete with the inducements of pri- 
vate industry or its vast scientific and 
technical programs cannot be accom- 
plished. A detailed justification for the 
bill, prepared by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, is included in the 
report. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 11133 can, I think, 
truly be said to be an administration bill. 
It is based on a Civil Service Commission 
request. The House has acted on it pre- 
viously. It comes from the Committee 
on Government Operations with the 
unanimous approval of the subcommit- 
tee and of the full committee. May I 
congratulate our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] on in- 
troducing this measure. 

What the bill does is very simple, as 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] has stated, to put the Federal 
Government in a little bit better light to 
compete with industry in solving the 
Government’s need for scientists and 
highly-trained engineering specialists, 
as well as technical personnel trained in 
the field of higher engineering. 

When an engineer is being considered 
by private industry he is given the op- 
portunity of journeying, all expenses 
paid, to be interviewed at the installa- 
tion where he will be employed; and, 
further, he has the opportunity to find 
out the type of equipment and the type 
of job on which he will be employed be- 
fore he is asked to make a decision. The 
armed services of the Government have 
been trying to recruit their engineers 


‘and highly skilled personnel by giving 


them a rough idea of what the job will 
be like. They have not been in a posi- 
tion where they could have the person 
visit the operation to get an insight into 
what his duties would be and what the 
challenge to his skills would be. 

Likewise we find that in many cases 
highly qualified personnel have refused 
Government employment in which they 
had evidenced great interest because. 
there was no provision for the Govern- 
ment to pay the moving expenses of 
themselves and their families to the 
sometimes distant location at which the 
Government installation was located. 

If you will read the excellent report 
which the committee has prepared, you 
will find on pages 5 and 6 numerous 
instances detailed in which the Goyern- 
ment has lost the services of valuable 
scientific and engineering personnel. 
Thirty-nine out of forty engineers we 
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tried to recruit for the Redstone Arsenal, 
a most important missile center, were 
lost because the Government could not 
compete with private defense contractors 
in paying the moving expenses of a man 
and his family to the site. In the report 
on pages 4 and 5 you will find citations 
of the inducements industry, under con- 
tract to Government, offers scientific 
and engineering talent. 

There are adequate safeguards built 
into this piece of legislation so that I 
do not believe it can be abused. The 
cost is very modest as such things go 
today. It has been estimated at a maxi- 
mum of $412 million a year to recruit 
4,000 engineers and scientists. It will 
place the Federal Government in a rea- 
sonable position where it can come 
somewhat closer to competing with in- 
dustry for highly trained scientific and 
engineering personnel and talent than 
it is able to do today. It is very im- 
portant to our whole program of defense 
and to our other Government research 
programs in the various agencies that 
legislation of this type be adopted at 
once. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DELANEY). The question is on suspend- 
ing the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


TITLE 23, UNITED STATES CODE, 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12776) to re- 
vise, codify, and enact into law, title 23 
of the United States Code, entitled 
“Highways.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FALLON]? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will not 
do so, may we have the chairman of the 
subcommittee explain the proposal that 
is being presented and the reason for it 
being done in this way? 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
here under suspension, but I asked that 
the bill be considered by unanimous 
consent because if we do that the bill will 
not have to be printed in the Journal. 
‘The bill is such a lengthy one that the ex- 
pense of printing in the Journal could be 
saved. It would cost thousands of dol- 
lars to do it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am certainly in 
accord with the reason for it being pre- 
sented in this way and withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FALLON]? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, in the paragraph defining the term 
“parkway” strike out “chapter 3” and insert 
“chapter 2.” 

Page 6, section 103 (f) is amended by 
striking out “title” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chapter.” 
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Page 14, section 109 (e) is amended by 
striking out “chapter 3” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chapter 2.” 

Pages 17 and 18, section 115 (a) is amend- 
ed by striking out “subsection (b) (4) (5)” 
each place it occurs and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (b) (4) and (5)” at 
each such place. 

Page 22, section 121 (d) strike out “the 
Federal share of 10 per centum” and insert 
in lieu thereof “10 per centum of the Federal 
share.” 

Page 25, the side heading of section 127 is 
amended by striking out “limitation” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “limitations.” 

Page 27, section 129 (b) is amended by 
striking out in the last sentence thereof 
“Nor” and inserting in lieu thereof “No.” 

Page 28, section 130 (a) is amended by 
striking out “affected” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “effected.” 

Page 30, section 131 (b) is amended by 
striking out “: Provided, however, That” and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “and.” 

Page 30, section 131 (c) is amended by 
striking out “: Provided, That the” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a period and the fol- 
lowing: “The.” 

Page 31, section 131 (e) is amended by 
striking out “: Provided, That reimburse- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof a period 
and the following: “Reimbursement.” 

Page 39, section 213 (a) (5) is amended 
by striking out “neds” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “needs.” 

Page 41, section 303 (c) is amended by 
striking out “$100 diem” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$100 per diem.” 

Page 45, section 318 (a) is amended by 
striking out “detremines” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “determines.” 

Page 46, section 318 (d) is amended by 
striking out “chapter 3” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘chapter 2.” 

Page 52, subparagraph (f) of paragraph 38 
of section 2 is amended to read as follows: 
“(f) Section 108 (b) and (c).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman give us a slight explanation 
of this bill? 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12776 is a bill which represents the cul- 
mination of many years of intensive work 
and study. Its purpose is to place into 
one clear and concise package all the 
Federal highway laws of the United 
States that have been enacted since the 
first Federal Road Act in 1916. 

The need for this type of legislation 
has become increasingly apparent over 
the last few years particularly since the 
enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 and its immediate successor 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958. 
These two acts placed the road program 
of the United States in the billion-dollar 
category. 

In 1951 the 82d Congress had before it 
a codification bill on which no action 
was taken. Then in 1954 the Congress 
saw fit to include in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of that year a proviso re- 
quiring the Secretary of Commerce to 
transmit to the Congress a suggested 
draft of a bill for the revision of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway laws. In the 84th Con- 
gress further hearings were held on this 
legislation, but no action was taken. As 
a result of the hearings held on legisla- 
tion which eventually became the tre- 
mendously important Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, this codification was 
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further delayed. During this 2d session 
of the 85th Congress I had the privilege 
of introducing the bill which is now be- 
fore this body today. Hearings on my 
bill were held by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. At that time the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Department of Com- 
merce and all other interested groups 
including the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the American 
Road Builders, the American Automobile 
Association, and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation recommended immediate enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

This bill which appears before you to- 
day has been completely and carefully 
studied by leading highway organizations 
and their counsels; including the afore- 
mentioned organizations; the General 
Counsel and officials of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the staff of the Public 
Works Committee. It revises, codifies, 
and enacts into law all the Federal-aid 
highway laws of the United States. It 


.contains all of the existing Federal-aid 


highway laws in clear and concise lan- 
guage. It makes no substantive changes 
in the law but sets the laws up in an 
orderly and logical arrangement. 

The need for this bill is apparent. It 
will be of tremendous help to Federal 
officials, State highway officials, and all 
those who day by day have to carry out 
the broad highway program of the Fed- 
eral Government. It will reduce our 
current Federal highway-aid statutes to 
a single document that will be a clear 
and definitive guide for the States and 
the Bureau of Public Roads in their ad- 
ministration of the highway program. It 
will be a starting place from which to 
reference subsequent legislation. 

I am happy to present this bill to the 
Congress today and cannot urge too 
strongly its approval by this body. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, this is purely legisla- 
tion to provide for codification. 

Mr. FALLON. This is a restatement 
of the law put into one volume so that 
the people who have to work under it 
can work under one volume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the printing of the bill 
in the Record due to its excessive length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues on the Public Works Com- 
mittee, as a member of the Roads Sub- 
committee that has jurisdiction over 
highway legislation, and also as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee and the 
subcommittee thereof having jurisdiction 
over the recodification of our laws, in 
supporting H. R. 12776, which authorizes 
a much-needed compilation of all exist- 
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ing legislation concerning highways. 
Heretofore various and sundry laws have 
been scattered all over the statute books 
and difficult to understand or assimilate. 

The act makes no change in existing 
substantive law but does revise existing 
law to clarify and reconcile certain pro- 
visions, consolidates similar provisions 
and omits superseded sections. 

Since the enactment of the first Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916, some 
40 separate laws have been enacted and 
many well-accepted practices and pro- 
cedures justify codification in the law, 
which is the objective of this bill. 

Lengthy consideration has been given 
to this problem. The bill was consid- 
ered by the Public Works Committee, the 
Judiciary Committee that has jurisdic- 
tion over recodification has been con- 
stantly consulted, and I understand that 
my subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is in agreement with this bill. 

I am glad that this rather arduous, 
time-consuming and painstaking task 
has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. As the result of our action the 
public will have easy access to the very 
complicated and numerous highway laws 
and will have conflicts between those 
sane resolved for the first time in this 
b 


Iam happy to have had a part in this 
effort which I am sure will prove most 
valuable. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
12457) to further amend Public Law 85- 
162 and Public Law 84-141, to increase 
the authorization for apppropriations to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 101 of 
Public Law 85-162, as amended, is further 
amended by striking therefrom the figure 
“$257,230,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘‘$259,480,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 101 (e) of Public Law 85-162 
is amended by striking therefrom the figure 
“$7,750,000” for project 58-e-6, project 
Sherwood plant, and substituting therefor 
the figure “$10,000,000.” 

Sec. 3. Section 101 (c) of Public Law 84- 
141, as amended, is further amended by 
striking therefrom the figure “$10,000,000” 
for project 56-c-1, particle accelerator pro- 
gram, and substituting therefor the figure 
“$19,406,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 12457 
is a bill reported out unanimously by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to 
further amend Public Law 85-162 and 
Public Law 84-141 to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for two im- 
portant programs. As chairman of the 
Research and Development Subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Committee, I would like 
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to make a brief statement of explanation 
of this bill. 

The first increase is in the amount of 
$2,250,000 for the project Sherwood 
plant, which involves research in the 
field of controlled thermonuclear reac- 
tions. Most of these funds will be used 
for new construction at Princeton Uni- 
versity where the new model C steller- 
ator is under construction. 

The second increase is to provide an 
additional $9,406,000 authorization for 
the particle accelerator program. These 
funds will be used to advance construc- 
tion of high-energy accelerators now un- 
der construction at Cambridge, Mass., by 
a Harvard University-MIT team, and at 
Philadelphia, Pa., by a Princeton-Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania team. 

Mr. Speaker, these bills were reported 
out unanimously by the Joint Committee 
and construction of these projects may 
beheld up unless increased authoriza- 
tion can be granted as soon as possible. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Van ZanptT], the ranking House mi- 
nority member, and I have arranged with 
the leadership of the House on both sides 
to consider this bill under suspension of 
the rules. Because of the importance 
and the urgency of these projects, from 
the research and development point of 
view, and in view of the unanimous sup- 
port of the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, I request that it be approved by 
the House. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development of the Joint 
Committee, in urging prompt action by 
the House on H. R. 12457. 

As stated by the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois [Mr. Price], this bill provides in- 
creased authorization for two very im- 
portant projects in our physical research 
program, namely, the project Sherwood 
plant at Princeton and the particle ac- 
celerator program. 

I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this Sherwood plant at Princeton, hous- 
ing the so-called model C stellerator, will 
play a vital role in this country’s efforts 
to achieve a true controlled thermonu- 
clear reaction, or tap a source of heat or 
energy comparable to that of the sun. 
The stellerator will be our first large- 
scale device in the Sherwood program 
and it is hoped that the machine will 
achieve temperatures sufficiently high to 
produce real thermonuclear neutrons. 
The temperatures required for such re- 
actions reaches the astronomical range 
of 100,000,000 °. 

The Joint Committee has been in- 
formed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that prompt action on this legisla- 
tion is most important to insure against 
delay in carrying out this most important 
project. In view of the rapid strides 
being taken by other nations, such as 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, in 
harnessing the energy of the hydrogen 
atom, I believe it is imperative that we 
lend every possible support to our own 
research program in this field. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

be motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


SWITCHBLADE KNIVES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12850) to prohibit the introduc- 
tion, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 
act— 

(a) The term “interstate commerce” 
means commerce between any State, Terri- 
tory, possession of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia, and any place outside 
thereof. 

(b) The term “switchblade knife” means 
any knife having a blade which opens auto- 
matically— 

(1) by hand pressure applied to a button 
or other device in the handle of the knife, 
or 

(2) by operation of inertia, gravity, or 
both. 


Sec. 2. Whoever knowingly introduces, or 
manufactures for introduction, into inter- 
state commerce, or transports or distributes 
in interstate commerce, any switchblade 
knife, shall be fined not more than $2,000 
or imprisoned not more than 5 years, or 
both. 

Sec, 3. Whoever, within any Territory or 
possession of the United States, within In- 
dian country (as defined in sec. 1151 of 
title 18 of the United States Code), or within 
the special maritime and territory jurisdic- 
tion of the United States (as defined in sec. 
7 of title 18 of the United States Code), 
manufactures, sells, or possesses any switch- 
blade knife, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both. 

Sec. 4. Sections 2 and 3 of this act shall 
not apply to— 

(1) any common carrier or contract car- 
rier, with respect to any switchblade knife 
shipped, transported, or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce in the ordinary 
course of business; 

(2) the manufacture, sale, transportation, 
distribution, possession, or introduction into 
interstate commerce, of switchblade knives 
pursuant to contract with the Armed 
Forces; 

(3) the Armed Forces or any member or 
employee thereof acting in the performance 
òf his duty; or 

(4) the possession, and transportation 
upon his person, of any switchblade knife 
with a blade 3 inches or less in length by 
any individual who has only one arm. 

Sec. 5. Section 1716 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after the sixth paragraph 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“All knives having a blade which opens 
automatically (1) by hand pressure applied 
to a button or other device in the handle of 
the knife, or (2) by operation of inertia, 
gravity, or both, are nonmailable and shall 
not be deposited in or carried by the mails 
or delivered by any postmaster, letter car- 
rier, or other person in the postal service. 
Such knives may be conveyed in the mails, 
under such regulation as the Postmaster 
General shall prescribe— 

(1) to civilian or Armed Forces supply or 
procurement officers and employees of the 
Federal Government ordering, procuring, or 
purchasing such Knives in connection with 
the activities of the Federal Government; 
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(2) to supply or procurement officers of 
the National Guard, the Air National Guard, 
or militia of a State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ordering, procuring, or 
purchasing such knives in connection with 
the activities of such organizations; 

(3) to supply or procurement officers or 
employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia or of the govern- 
ment of any State or Territory, or any 
county, city, or other political subdivision of 
a State or Territory, ordering, procuring, or 
purchasing such knives in connection with 
the activities of such government; and 

“(4) to manufacturers of such knives or 

bona fida dealers therein in connection with 
any shipment made pursuant to an order 
from any person designated in paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3). 
The Postmaster General may require, as a 
condition of conveying any such knife in the 
mails, that any person proposing to mail 
such knife explain in writing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Postmaster General that the 
mailing of such knife will not be in viola- 
tion of this section.” 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect on the 
60th day after the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it necessary for 
Members who demand a second to qual- 
ify? In the last two cases those de- 
manding a second were in favor of the 
bill. It was my understanding that in 
order to demand a second, one must be 
opposed to the bill; am I correct? 

The SPEAKER. If no one else de- 
mands a second, the Chair may recog- 
nize anyone who rises to demand a 
second. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Regardless of his 
position on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. If 
the gentleman is opposed to the bill, he 
may ask for recognition. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 12850 would prohibit the introduc- 
tion, or manufacture for introduction, 
with certain exceptions, into interstate 
commerce of switchblade knives. The 
bill contains a definition of the term 
“switchblade knife.” Hearings were held 
on this bill by the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

This bill has been before the commit- 
tee and the Congress for a number of 
years. Several Members of Congress are 
interested in this type of legislation and 
have presented to the committee what I 
think is justification for the legislation. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, after considering the 
recommendation of the subcommittee, 
unanimously reported the bill, 

This is a bill that has been sponsored 
and supported by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DELANEY], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TELLER], the gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Mrs. KELLY], 
and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Apponizio], The chairman of the sub- 
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committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mack], held hearings on this pro- 
posed legislation and introduced a clean 
bill as worked out by the subcommittee. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Macx] for a further explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the chairman of the committee has ex- 
plained the purpose of this bill. He has 
mentioned that several other Members 
of Congress had introduced similar leg- 
islation earlier. In substance, this is 
the same type of legislation which was 
introduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DELANEY], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yares], the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY], 
and several others who were particu- 
larly concerned with the crime waves in 
the cities of our country. They felt that 
the switchblade knife was an even more 
dangerous weapon than firearms, be- 
cause it could be concealed so much 
more easily. 

For that reason the committee held 
hearings, and we felt that this legisla- 
tion would make a great contribution to 
controlling juvenile delinquency. The 
committee reported the bill unani- 
mously. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
prohibit the introduction, or manufac- 
ture for introduction, into interstate 
commerce, or the transportation or dis- 
tribution in interstate commerce, with 
certain exceptions, of automatic knives, 
commonly referred to as switchblade 
knives, the blades of which open auto- 
matically either by hand pressure ap- 
plied to a button or other device, or by 
the operation of inertia or gravity. 

Exceptions from this prohibition are 
made for first, common or contract car- 
riers which may handle switchblade 
knives in the ordinary course of their 
business; second, the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, distribution, possession, 
or introduction into interstate commerce 
of switchblade knives pursuant to con- 
tract with the Armed Forces; third, the 
Armed Forces or any member or em- 
ployee thereof acting in the performance 
of his duty; or fourth, the possession and 
transportation upon his person of any 
switchblade knife with a blade 3 inches 
or less in length by any individual who 
has only one arm. 

Any person who knowingly violates 
this act would be fined not more than 
$2,000 or be imprisoned for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

Switchblade knives are declared to be 
nonmailable except to, first, civilian or 
Armed Forces supply or procurement 
officers and employees of the Federal 
Government, second, to supply or pro- 
curement officers of the National Guard, 
the Air National Guard or militia of a 
State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, and, third, to supply or procure- 
ment officers or employees of the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of 
Columbia, or the government of any 
State or Territory, or any county, city, 
or other political subdivision of a State 
or Territory and, in the exceptions men- 
tioned, they are mailable only when the 
aforementioned individuals or organiza- 
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tions order, procure, or purchase such 
knives in connection with their official 
activities. Manufacturers of, or bona 
fide dealers in, such knives may use the 
mails to ship to any of the above-desig- 
nated individuals or organizations pur- 
suant to an order from such individuals 
or organizations. 

The Postmaster General is given au- 
thority to require any person proposing 
to mail such a knife to give a satisfactory 
explanation in writing that the mailing 
will not be in violation of the law. 

The law will take effect 60 days after 
the date of its enactment. 

Hearings conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on this legislation revealed 
that over 1 million switchblade knives 
are distributed and sold each year in this 
country, and that of these some 200,000 
are imported. Over 5 million of these 
knives have been sold in the past 5 years, 
principally to juveniles. A large propor- 
tion of the knives are sold at a price 
within the reach of teen-agers. 

The appalling situation in the cities 
throughout the Nation should bring 
home to us the urgent need for action in 
this field. Every day our newspapers 
report numerous muggings and attacks, 
many of them involving knives. Doing 
away with switchblade knives will not be 
a cure-all for the crime wave sweeping 
the Nation, but it will remove one of the 
favorite weapons of our juvenile and 
criminal element. It will afford the pub- 
lic some measure of added protection and 
give valuable assistance to our hard- 
pressed local law-enforcement agencies. 

Federal legislation to prohibit switch- 
blade knives is necessary because only a 
limited number of States have any laws 
relating to such knives. As a result, these 
knives are bootlegged into these States 
from other States which have no pro- 
hibitory statutes, or they are sent 
through the mails. Elsewhere they are 
sold openly. City ordinances are some- 
what of a deterrent, but they are by no 
means sufficiently effective. The only 
solution to the switchblade and gravity 
knife menace is to pass Federal legisla- 
tion to prohibit the introduction or man- 
ufacture for introduction of these weap- 
ons into interstate commerce, to close 
the mails to them, and to ban their im- 
portation. 

This legislation is highly meritorious. 
I urge the House to pass this bill. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified that at long last the House is 
acting on legislation to take the vicious 
switchblade knife away from our juve- 
niles and criminal element. 

For a number of years I have been 
much concerned with the switchblade 
menace. 

It was back in 1953 that a wave of 
switchblade stabbings in and around 
New York City brought to my attention 
the threat to public safety caused by 
the use of these knives. 

To determine whether it was a local or 
a countrywide problem, I made a one- 
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man review and addressed inquiries to 
the police heads of some 40 of our largest 
and medium-sized cities. The response 
established beyond doubt that switch- 
blades are commonly involved in crime, 
and in smaller cities as well as in metro- 
politan centers. 

As a result of this survey, in January 
1954, I introduced the first bill to pro- 
hibit traffic in switchblades. Hearings 
were held, but no action resulted. 

Again, in this Congress, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 9820, which is almost identical 
with the one now before us. This bill 
dealt not only with switchblades, but also 
with so-called gravity knives, which 
are similar to the ones used by German 
paratroopers in the last World War. 

These knives open and lock automati- 
cally at a quick flick of the wrist. Tech- 
nically, they are not switchblades, since 
they do not open as the result of spring 
action or by hand pressure applied to a 
button or other device in the handle, but 
they are just as dangerous. 

It is worthy of note that last year the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency instituted an extensive study 
and field investigation of the switchblade 
situation, particularly in relation to 
juveniles. The results of this study not 
only confirmed, but emphasized, the 
findings of my earlier survey. 

The committee found that over a mil- 
lion switchblades are distributed and 
sold each year in this country, and that 
of these, some 200,000 are imported. It 
was estimated that over 5 million of 
these knives have been sold, principally 
to juveniles, in the past 5 years. A large 
proportion of the knives are sold at a 
price well within the reach of teen-agers, 
and switchblade stabbings are all too 
common an occurrence in juvenile gang 
warfare. 

The question has been asked: “Why is 
Federal legislation required on this mat- 
ter? Will not municipal and State ac- 
tion take care of it?” 

The answer is that only a limited num- 
ber of States have any laws relative to 
these knives. As a result, the knives are 
bootlegged into these States or are sent 
through the mail, Elsewhere, they are 
sold openly. City ordinances are some- 
thing of a deterrent, but they are by no 
means sufficiently effective. Police an- 
Swers to my survey, and to subsequent 
surveys, amply substantiate this state- 
ment. 

The only solution to the switchblade 
and gravity knife menace is to enact 
Federal legislation to prohibit their in- 
troduction into interstate commerce, to 
close the mails to them, and to ban their 
importation. 

Switchblade and gravity knives have 
no possible legitimate use. They can do 
nothing worthwhile that other types of 
knives cannot do better. A fish knife is 
more useful to a fisherman—a hunting 
knife to a hunter. Switchblades are 
good for just one thing—sneak attack. 

Mr. Speaker, since I introduced my 
first switchblade bill, the menace of 
these knives has grown by leaps and 
bounds. A number of my colleagues be- 
came aware of the danger they present, 
and introduced in this Congress bills for 
a purpose similar to mine. These bills 
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were heard in committee on April 17, 
and H. R. 12850 is the result of these 
hearings. The main difference between 
it and H. R. 9820 is that the committee 
bill will enable one-armed men to use 
switchblades. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has taken a most commend- 
able action in reporting out H. R. 12850. 
The appalling situation in the cities 
throughout the country emphasizes the 
need for affirmative action on it. Can 
we sit by complacently and ignore the 
bloodshed in our streets? 

Doing away with switchblades will not 
be a cure-all for the crime wave sweep- 
ing the Nation, but it will remove one of 
the favorite weapons of our juvenile and 
criminal elements. It will afford the 
public added protection and give valu- 
able assistance to our hard-pressed local 
law enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question as to 
the need. The time for action is now. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Illinois if it is not 
true that the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget have failed to recom- 
mend passage of this legislation? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may answer 
the question? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. It is true that the De- 
partment of Justice did not approve the 
bill but it did not disapprove the bill. 
It suggested the matter might be left to 
local authorities. The Secretary of 
Commerce did object to the passage of 
the bill but he objected to the passage 
of the bill for the reason that such 
switchblade knives might have proper 
uses. They might be used by hunters 
and fishermen. The Bureau of the 
Budget did not take a position either for 
or against it. It merely reiterated the 
arguments the other departments had 
made. 

I should point out in reply to what the 
Secretary of Commerce said that these 
knives may be used by hunters and fish- 
ermen that I asked the Secretary of the 
Izaak Walton League whether these 
knives were used by hunters or fisher- 
men, and I introduced into the record 
before the subcommittee the reply I re- 
ceived. The Secretary stated that he 
knew of no hunter or fisherman who ever 
used a switchblade knife, that they used 
sheath knives instead. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that it may be well understood, in the 
report on pages 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
14 you will find letters and reports from 
the various departments as to their posi- 
tions. Each one of those letters contains 
the position of the department con- 
cerned, 

Mr. WHITENER. Did not the Attor- 
ney General indicate in the letter that 
he felt that this was a matter that could 
well be left to the States to regulate? 

Mr.HARRIS. The Department of Jus- 
tice had considered in 1957 similar bills 
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as referred to by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. DELANEY] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. The 
views expressed in that report were con- 
tained in the copy that was included at 
that time. The Department did take the 
position as reported, and I shall read the 
sentence to which the gentleman has 
reference. You will find it on page 9 
of the report: 

However, since they serve useful and even 
essential, purposes in the hands of persons 
such as sportsmen, shipping clerks, and 
others engaged in lawful pursuits, the com- 
mittee may deem it preferable that they be 
regulated at the State rather than the Fed- 
eral level, 


That is precisely what the Department 
of Justice said about it. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for the purpose of 
explaining subsection (4) of section 4 of 
this bill. It says that sections 2 and 3 of 
this act shall not apply to “(4) the pos- 
session and transportation upon his per- 
son, of any switchblade knife with a 
blade 3 inches or less in length by any 
individual who has only the arm.” 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes; I would 
be glad to explain that. This exemption 
is for the people who have one arm. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, it does not say 
one arm; does it? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That applies to 
people who have only one arm. 

Mr. WHITENER. It says only “the 
arm.” Is that the arm of the knife or the 
arm of the man? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I am sure that 
is a technical error in the legislation. 

Mr. WHITENER. I have asked sev- 
eral other lawyers to assist me in inter- 
preting that, and we decided it must be 
an error. As I understand it, this bill 
does not apply to razors and other weap- 
ons such as pistols, used by delinquents; 
is that right? Does it apply to razors, 
straight razors, or pistols, or sheath 
knives? 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not apply to pis- 
tols, but it could apply to certain types of 
razors, the razors you call the straight 
razors, the kind that can be immedi- 
ately opened with a flip of the wrist. It 
includes that kind. 

Mr. WHITENER. So if a barber car- 
ried one across a State line, he might 
have to serve 2 years in prison? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. If I may 
answer the gentleman’s question, I will 
say that it does not apply to razors as 
we know the razors referred to. This 
applies only to switchblade knives and 
applies to switchblade knives that open 
by gravity or inertia. It does not apply 
and would not limit the transportation 
of razors in interstate commerce. 

Mr. WHITENER. Is it not true that 
in section 2 you purport to prohibit the 
transportation of any switchblade knife 
and say the punishment shall be a fine 
of not more than $2,000 or imprison- 

ment for not more than 5 years? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITENER. But in section 4 you 
exempt from the provisions of this act 
those who would normally transport 
them to wit: the common carriers and 
the contract carriers. So the bill does 
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not apply to wholesale transportation 
but just to what you might loosely refer 
to as retail or hip pocket transporta- 
tion; is that right? 

Mr. HARRIS. If it is in the ordinary 
course of business. 

Mr. WHITENER. The ordinary course 
of business for a transportation firm is 
to haul freight, and if a thug wanted 
to send a truckload of them across the 
line by common carrier or contract car- 
rier he would not be subject to any pen- 
alty. On the other hand, if a barber 
with one of these switchblade razors car- 
ried his razor across the line in his valise, 
he would be subject to imprisonment for 
2 years. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I want to point 
out to the gentleman that that would 
be a legitimate shipment, if it was being 
shipped under the exempt category of 
this bill and, certainly, this section 
should be included to exempt the carrier 
who carries an exempt commodity. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, if the carrier 
carried it as a general commodity within 
the rights granted him by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he could carry 
a switchblade knife anywhere in the 
United States without penalty; could he 
not? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes, we are 
not making the common carrier liable 
because he could be carrying a legitimate 
shipment of switchblade knives and it 
would be inappropriate to make him 
liable. 

Mr. WHITENER. But, if the driver of 
the truck carried with him a switchblade 
knife in his pocket as he rode in the cab 
of his truck, he would be subject to 
imprisonment for up to 5 years; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes; I think 
it would also prohibit a gang from carry- 
ing the knives themselves across a State 
line to make a raid in some other town, 
and they have been doing that. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Lest there be any mis- 
understanding about the question of ra- 
zors and switchblade knives, let me point 
out to the gentleman that this is a 
switchblade knife and this is the type of 
device that we are seeking to prohibit 
the shipment of by the passage of this 
bill. This was taken by the police of the 
District of Columbia from one of the 
members of a teen-age gang. This is 
the type of lethal weapon sought to be 
prohibited by this legislation. 

Mr. WHITENER. Under this bill, 
could a one-armed man carry the weapon 
that you have exhibited to the House? 

Mr. YATES. No; he could not, be- 
cause this knife has a blade which ex- 
ceeds 3 inches in length. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill, this is 
@ necessary bill. The switchblade knife 
has become the symbol, as well as the 
weapon of the teen-age gang. You can 
see from the weapon that I hold in my 
hand that this is not the type of a knife 
that we used when we were boys or that 
the Boy Scouts now use. This weapon 
is designed to be used exclusively for 
strong-arm purposes. 
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Advertisements by mail-order houses, 
in sports magazines, in outdoor maga- 
zines, all suggest that these knives can 
be used for hunting or fishing. The 
Secretary of the Izaak Walton League 
of America whom I asked the ques- 
tion, wrote to me and said that he had 
never seen a sportsman in Western 
States use a switchblade knife for either 
hunting or fishing, that most sportsmen 
prefer the sheath-type knife which is 
much easier to keep clean. 

The advertisements also say that these 
knives can be used in self-defense. Has 
the time come when we have to carry 
weapons for self-defense? Weare alaw- 
abiding people. We do not have to carry 
weapons. We still have police depart- 
ments for the purpose of protecting the 
community. Certainly we do not want 
our youth to be armed for their own 
defense or to resort to weapons of this 
type, or to cunning or to brute strength 
rather than relying upon the police. In 
short, we do not want our children to 
take the law into their own hands and 
to convert our communities into jungles 
for warfare. Invitations to our children 
to meet violence with violence, particu- 
larly through the use of weapons which 
may inflict mayhem or death are most 
harmful. 

The Attorney General has suggested 
that this is a problem that should be 
left to local authorities. I don’t believe 
he has given the matter the attention it 
deserves. The local authorities are cop- 
ing with the problem now. ‘They are 
finding switchblade knives and gravity 
knives in every teen-age gang war within 
their jurisdiction. They know the psy- 
chology—the bravado which possession 
of a weapon of this type brings. That 
is why they support this bill. 

What the Attorney General overlooks 
is the fact that even though a State 
wants to bar the use or possession of 
such weapons, such legislation means 
very little inasmuch as they can still be 
shipped in from places outside the State. 
Since such shipments are in interstate 
commerce, only the Federal Government 
has jurisdiction and can take steps to 
block this loophole. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill be 
passed. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12850 has my enthusiastic backing. It 
is similar in nature to H. R. 9669, which 
I introduced January 7 of this year. 

This measure represents one sound, 
positive means by which the Federal 
Government can help localities combat 
juvenile delinquency. The weapons 
which would fall under this act—switch- 
blade knives and gravity knives—are in 
many cases the favorite weapon of the 
teen-age gangs which today terrorize 
sections of our larger cities. But be- 
cause of the inadequacy of our present 
laws, these cities are not able to cope 
with the influx of these tools adequately. 

Certainly the recent rash of teen-age 
crimes and violence in various sections 
of the country emphasizes once again 
the magnitude of the challenge of juve- 
nile delinquency. Increasingly, we hear 
demands that the Federal Government 
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should take a more active role in cop- 
ing with these problems. 

Unfortunately, there are few areas in 
which the National Government can le- 
gitimately assist local groups in combat- 
ing youthful terrorism. However, by 
helping to curb the sale and availability 
of switchblade and gravity knives— 
through the proper exercise of its power 
over interstate commerce—the Govern- 
ment can play a decisive role in depriving 
teen-age hoodlums of their favorite wea- 


pon. 

Statistics indicate that in the last 5 
years, 5 million of these insidious tools 
have been sold in this country. Their 
cheap price—95 cents to $1.29—brings 
them readily within the buying range of 
our younger people, and as a result they 
have become standard equipment with 
teen-age gangs. 

When you consider that 43 percent of 
the total robberies in the United States 
last year were by people under 21 years 
of age, or that last year in New York 
City 40 percent of the felonious assaults 
were perpetrated by those under 16, the 
importance of juvenile crime cannot be 
discounted. In many of these cases, the 
Switchblades or gravity knife was the 
chief weapon. 

These lethal, vicious weapons can be 
concealed in the palm of the hand and 
then, by pressing a button or by a quick 
flick of the wrist, the blade can be sud- 
denly extended toward the victim. 
There are practically no useful purposes 
for the switchblade or gravity knives. 
Clearly, the few useful purposes for these 
articles are insignificant compared to the 
obvious criminal use to which they are 
putin most cases. Their presence should 
be stamped off the face of our Nation as 
soon as possible. 

My only reservation at all about this 
measure is that it does not spell out, 
specifically, prohibitions on interstate 
commerce in stilettos. My bill did de- 
fine these weapons and include them in 
the prohibition, Stilettos have no utili- 
tarian purpose whatsoever. They have 
no cutting edge, only a sharp dangerous 
point. 

However, I believe that stilettos would 
fall under the definition of switchblade 
knives as set forth in H. R. 12850, so their 
dissemination should be effectively 
curbed under this measure. 

It is true that 12 States, including New 
York, have enacted laws in an attempt 
to curtail the sale and possession of 
these knives. Already Congress has 
banned them in the District of Columbia. 
But through nuances in design and by 
advertising and sale through the mails, 
these local laws are today being effec- 
tively circumvented. When local laws 
cannot effectively cope with a problem, 
the Federal Government is required to 
take up the slack. By vigorous applica- 
tion of the powers granted by this bill, 
the Federal power over interstate com- 
merce can end this influx of switchblade 
and gravity knives. 

This proposal has the strong approval 
of local law enforcement officials all over 
the. country who are, after all, in the 
best position to evaluate the need. 

By prohibiting the interstate trans- 
portation and sale of switchblade and 
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gravity knives, we will at least be de- 
priving teen-age gangs of their favorite 
weapon. Though this is by no means an 
answer to the deep challenges of juvenile 
delinquency, it is one way in which the 
effectiveness of youthful terrorists can 
be blunted. 

I commend the committee for report- 
ing this bill and hope it will gain the 
overwhelming support of this body. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on page 3, line 
6, the word “the” be corrected to read 
“one.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is all right, of course, 
but it should go back to the committee 
for redrafting. The gentleman held up 
a long toad stabber here and said that 
was the thing we were trying to get at. 
True. You are trying to get at a spe- 
cific bad situation with general legisla- 
tion, The other gentleman also said 
that the Secretary of the Izaak Walton 
League said that no fisherman or hunter 
ever carried a switchblade knife. He 
just does not know what he is talking 
about. I donot care what office he holds. 
You can go up and down the river and on 
Chesapeake Bay and you will find doz- 
ens of switchblade knives in the fishing 
boxes. A fly fisherman will have a small 
knife to cut off the end of a line, or 
something. Look at this section on page 
3: 


Sections 2 and 3 of this act shall not ap- 
ply to (4) the possession, and transporta- 
tion upon his person, of any switchblade 
knife with a blade 3 inches or less in length 
by any individual who has only the arm. 


What nonsense. Can anybody tell 
me what that means? 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman from 
Arkansas asked to substitute the word 
“one” for the word “the” just a moment 
ago. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. In any event, it is a 
nonsensical bill. You might just as well 
say “a baseball bat.” Up in Michigan, 
when you want to get rid of a district 
convention in one county, what they do 
there is to have the CIO boys go in with 
these short-length baseball bats, and 
they throw the Democrats out. You 
might just as well have a bill for that. 
This bill should not be passed. I have 
a little knife, 3 or 3% inches. It is a 
little bit of a thing, using it to shorten a 
line or something. Can’t have it? Just 
because some crook down here has a 
long butcherknife that he carries. That 
is no way to cure a thing of that kind. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
tice under the terms of this bill that in 
line 7, switchblade knives means any 
knife; it does not just mean a large knife 
such as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] produced; but it can mean one 
the size of your fingernail, if it opens au- 
tomatically. There happen to be some 
people in this country who on account of 
infirmity, and so forth, in all probability, 
cannot have any knife at all unless it 
opens automatically, for that is the only 
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way they could open one for use in an 
ordinary manner. 

I notice that if any person introduces 
or manufacturers any of these knives, 
no matter how small they are, he is going 
to be fined not more than $2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 
I am inclined to think that punishment 
is entirely too drastic. 

I notice under this bill that the poor 
Indian, that all on earth he has got to 
do is to either manufacture, sell, or pos- 
sess a switchblade knife, and that means 
whether it is the size of your fingernail 
or the size of a butcher knife, he can be 
fined up to $2,000 or be imprisoned up 
to 5 years, or both. I think that is a 
little drastic on the Indians. The pun- 
ishment is too heavy for such offenses. 

I think I am right about this, but I 
want to ask the gentleman of the com- 
mittee to listen to me now. On pages 3 
and 4 you have amended section 1716 
of title 18; on pages 5, 6, and 7 of your 
report you have set out in full section 
1716 of title 18. That old title provided 
that if you sent poison through the mail 
or if you sent bombs through the mail, 
and so forth, it was against the law; and 
if it resulted in death the sender could 
be punished as for murder. I want to ask 
you to notice particularly now on page 
7 where you have included this section: 
whoever is convicted of any crime pro- 
hibited by this section which resulted in 
the death of any person it would be also 
subject to the death penalty or to im- 
prisonment for life if the jury in its dis- 
cretion so provided, and so forth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask seri- 
ously if a person is convicted for a homi- 
cide, committed by the use of a switch- 
blade knife, but the evidence actually 
shows that it was involuntary man- 
slaughter or voluntary manslaughter, 
do you mean to tell me that be- 
cause the weapon was a switchblade 
knife sent through the mails instead of 
a shotgun or a pistol, that irrespective of 
the fact that he was almost justified, just 
guilty of a lower degree of homicide, that 
the jury could inflict the death penalty 
upon that person? 

Would the gentleman elaborate on 
that? 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that our committee was not 
responsible for section 1716 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. This amends 
the United States Code which contains 
the provision the gentleman has just 
read; and, quite naturally, it was not the 
responsibility of this committee. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Of course, I cer- 
tainly recognize that your committee 
did not pass that section 1716, but did 
the gentleman know when he was pre- 
senting this legislation to us that under 
its terms if a person is killed with a 
switchblade knife that was sent through 
the mail, that if the jury sees fit they 
can execute him despite the fact that 
probably his offense was just that of in- 
voluntary manslaughter or even volun- 
tary manslaughter, and that if he enters 
a plea of guilty to a lower grade of homi- 
cide the judge can sentence him to be 
executed even though the offense be one 
of a very low grade? That is this bill. 
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Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman does 
raise a very important question, but he 
has raised it in a way to make it seem 
as if something terrible is going to hap- 
pen to the American public. That is 
not true at all. The Post Office Depart- 
ment itself asked for this amendment. 
The Department said it should have it, 
which is what we did. I refer the gentle- 
man to the report of the Post Office De- 
partment shown on page 11 of the com- 
mittee report on this bill. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Certainly I am not 
criticizing the committee; certainly I am 
not. But that is just exactly what your 
bill does. There ought to have been some 
provision to take care of that and you 
should not ask us to pass a bill amend- 
ing section 1716 which provides that a 
judge or jury can order a person exe- 
cuted for a homicide which was not mur- 
der, but a lower grade of offense, simply 
because the weapon used to commit the 
offense was a switchblade knife received 
through the mail. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the majority leader 
as to the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
the gentleman did so because I can then 
advise the House. 

The first business tomorrow will be a 
continuing resolution on the 1959 ap- 
propriations. That will come up under 
suspension of the rules. 

Second. The tax bill conference report. 

Third. The mutual assistance confer- 
ence report. 

Fourth. The railroad transportation 
bill which will come up under a rule. 

Then whatever suspensions might re- 
main. If they are not all disposed of, 
those not on the list will continue to- 
morrow. I may also add, having con- 
sulted with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARTIN], H. J. Res. 221, the 
Interstate Compact Commission on 
Safety, to be brought up under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not suppose the 
gentleman can tell us about Monday. 
There is an inquiry as to what will hap- 
pen on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Without com- 
mitting myself, but as an indication, 
Monday is also a day on which suspen- 
sions may be taken up. And on Mon- 
day, being June 30, if there are any 
rolicalls in connection with resolutions 
extending existing laws we would have 
to have them. 

On Monday, I can see a bill to meet 
the Mallory decision. I am program- 
ing that for Monday. Then there is 
the diversity of citizenship bill. There 
is a bill out of the Ways and Means 
Committee, H. R. 11630, an unemploy- 
ment bill, relating to veterans; I think, 
to the Korean veterans. 

I do not want to confine myself to 
those, but projecting my mind I can 
see those three bills, with any further 
suspensions to be brought up. 

Projecting my mind into Tuesday, but 
again not being bound now—I will know 
definitely tomorrow when I announce 
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the program—I see the mutual assist- 
ance appropriation bill. 

Any votes on Tuesday will go over un- 
til Wednesday because there is a pri- 
mary down in Oklahoma. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I note in 
the report that some 200,000 of these 
switchblade knives are imported each 
year from foreign countries. I wonder 
if the committee in formulating this 
legislation, which I presume would cut 
off this flow of foreign switchblade 
knives, consulted with the State De- 
partment to find out if this would in- 
jure the feelings of any of our foreign 
friends? 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that we did not receive any in- 
formation on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to what the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] just stated, I 
believe his objection is not to this bill 
as such, but to section 1716, title 18, 
United States Code, as was so ably 
pointed out by the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee. 

This bill does not enact section 1716 
to which the gentleman referred. That 
is now the law. It deals with death- 
inflicting devices or instrumentalities 
sent through the mails. If the Mem- 
bers will read that section as it appears 
on pages 5 and 6, they will learn that if 
any kind of poison, or poisonous ani- 
mals or the other possible death-dealing 
devices listed there are sent through the 
mail and death results from such action, 
an indictment for murder is possible. 

The section reads: 

Whoever is convicted of any crime pro- 
hibited by this section, which has resulted 
in the death of any person, shall be subject 
also to the death penalty or to imprison- 
ment for life. 


Furthermore, there is this section on 
page 6: 

All spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, 
or other intoxicating liquors of any kind 
are nonmailable and shall not be deposited 
in or carried through the mails. 


If a violation of this section resulted 
in the death of a person, the person 
sending the liquors would be subject to 
prosecution and possibly to the death 
penalty. The point I make is that the 
section already deals with dangerous 
instruments of different kinds, weapons 
which may result in death. We know 
that switchblade knives are indeed 
lethal weapons. I just showed you one 
which was almost a bayonet. Those of 
us who come from the big cities of the 
country and are familiar with the gang 
wars which take place among the teen- 
agers know that the switchblade knife 
and the gravity knife are the weapons 
of the teen-age gang. This is being 
recognized widely as more and more 
States throughout this country are en- 
acting legislation to ban switchblade 
knives within their borders. However, 
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the States themselves cannot control the 
shipment of these knives except within 
their borders. They cannot control 
their shipment in interstate commerce. 
That is the province of the Congress. 
That is the reason for this bill, to assist 
the States which do not want the knives 
to come within their borders from hay- 
ing them shipped in. The States are 
powerless to protect themselves from 
such shipments. That is a Federal mat- 
ter, and this is a necessary bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FORRESTER], 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Illinois, 
am I correct in the assertion I made or 
not? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FORRESTER. All right, sir. Is 
it not an elementary principle of law 
that there cannot be any equation of er- 
rors? I will say to the gentleman that 
I have looked and seen that if you send 
any spiritous liquors through the mail 
and death results, we can punish them 
for murder. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. And execute them. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. But is that to be 
used as a defense to the infirmity I 
pointed out? And, do we want to legis- 
late in this kind of manner and provide 
that if a person sends a switchblade 
knife through the mail and it is used in 
a homicide, although the homicide was 
of the lowest degree, that a judge or jury 
could execute him? 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman exam- 
ines the bill, he will note that any per- 
son who knowingly and willfully does 
ship such a switchblade knife through 
the mail and it does result in a homicide, 
then that gentleman is subject to the 
penalties of the law as any other person 
who handles lethal weapons. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] yielding further to me in 
order that I may undertake to summa- 
rize what I sought to bring out by my 
questions. 

It seems that this bill does not do 
what it is intended to do for the reason 
that it exempts wholesale shipments of 
lethal weapons and merely inveighs 
against the pocket-carrying violator. 

And then, too, I think that we should 
be well advised that, if we pass this bill 
today, we are creating a new capital 
felony, as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FORRES- 
TER]. Now, if we are going to exempt 
the transportation of these weapons by 
common carriers and by contract car- 
riers, we are not giving the assistance 
of the Federal Government to this prob- 
lem at all. In reality we are still placing 
and keeping the burden where I think it 
should stay, on the law-enforcement of- 
ficers within the respective States, to 
ferret out those teen-agers that my good 
friend from Illinois says that they have 
up there carrying switchblade knives. If 
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my distinguished friend from Illinois 
has the idea that no one knows how to 
use switchblade knives except teen-agers 
in the cities, he isin error, I imagine we 
would find some down in our part of the 
country who could do pertty well in the 
use of a switchblade knife. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr, YATES. The gentleman asserts 
that the local officers are the ones who 
should handle this situation. I suggest 
to the gentleman—and he will find it in 
the hearings—that the police chiefs in 
every jurisdiction which was contacted— 
and there were many—without exception 
supported the passage of this legisla- 
tion. They cannot prevent the entry of 
these knives into their jurisdiction or 
into their States. 

Mr. WHITENER. I say this, and I say 
it earnestly, that, if you are seeking to 
eliminate this alleged evil, the way to do 
it is to stop the wholesale transportation 
of these instruments of death. You can- 
not do it with the present legislation. 

I am of the opinion that the type of 
Federal intervention embraced in this 
bill is unwarranted. The bill should be 
voted down and a different approach to 
the problem should be had. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the gentleman from North 
Carolina and his interest and concern; 
but the gentleman is not correct when 
he says the wholesaler is exempt. The 
wholesaler is not exempt. He did refer 
to the exemption of the common and 
contract carriers. That is correct. The 
reason for that is, that when a carrier 
receives a shipment it does not know 
what is in the container. The carrier 
is not permitted to open up the con- 
tainer to examine the contents. There- 
fore, we provide an exemption, so far as 
carriers are concerned when performing 
their duty to the general public as car- 
riers. That is precisely the reason why 
this exemption is included. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rule and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


LICENSES TO NONCITIZENS FOR 
RADIO STATIONS ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 8543) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance of licenses to non- 
citizens for radio stations on aircraft 
and for the operation thereof, as amend- 
ed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 303 (1) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 is amended 
by inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, 
except that in issuing licenses for the op- 
eration of radio stations on aircraft the 
Commission may, if it finds that the public 
interest will be served thereby and that se- 
curity considerations have been satisfied, 
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waive the requirement of citizenship In the 
ease of persons holding United States pilot 
certificates issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, or in the case of persons 
holding foreign aircraft pilot certificates 
which are valid in the United States on the 
basis of reciprocal agreements entered into 
with foreign governments”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 310 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, a license for a radio station on 
an aircraft may be granted to and held by 
a person who is an alien or a representative 
of an alien if such person holds a United 
States pilot certificate issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration or a foreign 
aircraft pilot certificate which is valid in 
the United States on the basis of reciprocal 
agreements entered into with foreign gov- 
ernments.” 


The SPEAKER. Isa second demand- 
ed? 

If not, the question is on suspending 
the rules and passing the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, very 
briefly, the purpose of the legislation is 
to enhance air safety in the United States 
by authorizing the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to issue licenses to 
noncitizens for the operation of aircraft 
radio stations in the case of persons 
holding United States pilot certificates 
or foreign aircraft pilot certificates which 
are valid in the United States on the 
basis of reciprocal agreements entered 
into with foreign governments. 

Under present law, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration is authorized and 
does issue pilot certificates to nationals of 
friendly foreign countries. The Federal 
Communications Commission is now pro- 
hibited from issuing radio operator or 
radio stations licenses to the same indi- 
viduals. 

The result has been that some persons 
have been authorized to operate aircraft 
in the United States and at the same 
time have been denied an important 
safety feature which is of value not only 
to the alien pilot but to other aircraft 
whose safety is jeopardized because the 
alien pilot may not operate his aircraft 
radio. 

Mr. Speaker, this is meritorious legis- 
lation and I urge the House to pass the 
bill. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
issue licenses to certain aliens for the 
operation of aircraft radio stations, if 
the individual hold United States pilots’ 
certificates or foreign pilots’ certificates 
which are valid in the United States on 
the basis of reciprocal agreements en- 
tered into with these governments. 

Presently the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is authorized and has made 
it a practice to issue pilots’ certificates 
to nationals of friendly foreign countries. 
However, the Federal Communications 
Commission is now prohibited by law to 
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issue radio operators or radio station 
licenses to the holders of these certifi- 
cates. I believe this to be an inequity 
in the present law and therefore feel 
that this legislation is necessary. This 
legislation would contribute to air safety 
in the United States by permitting these 
alien pilots who have been certificated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to utilize radio aids in air navigation. 

By permitting these pilots to use this 
improved safety feature they are con- 
tributing to the safety of other aircraft 
which might be in jeopardy because the 
alien pilot could not operate his radio. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is supported by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board ard many 
private aviation associations. 

It is very important that we pass this 
bill since there are many persons oper- 
ating aircraft in this country who should 
utilize the radio aids. I feel that this 
bill is long overdue and urge the passage 
of this legislation. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


AMENDING ALASKAN AIRPORTS 
ACT OF 1948 RELATIVE TO TERMS 
OF LEASES ON REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1366) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of 
public airports in the Territory of Alas- 
ka,” as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and main- 
tenance of public airports in the Territory 
of Alaska,” approved May 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 
277), as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Commerce is 
empowered to lease under such conditions 
as he may deem proper and for such periods 
as may be desirable (not to exceed 10 years) 
space or property within or upon the air- 
ports for purposes essential or appropriate 
to the operation of the airports: Provided, 
That real property within or upon the air- 
ports may be leased for purposes of erecting 
structures or incident to the op- 
eration of the airports, for periods not ex- 
ceeding 55 years, and any such lease hereto- 
fore made may be renewed or renegotiated 
for any such period.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to demand a second, but I would 
like some explanation of the bill. Does 
this bill call for the spending of any 
money, for instance? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make leases on real property on 
the Federal airports in Alaska for periods 
not exceeding 55 years. The Secretary 
also would be authorized to renew any 
existing lease for a period not exceeding 
55 years. The legislation applies to air- 
ports at Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

The present limit on such leases is 20 
years. Until liquidation of the Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation, 20-year 
leases were adequate. However, under 
existing law national banks cannot 
make loans on leases having less than 50 
years to run. 

This situation works a hardship on air- 
lines who want to undertake needed con- 
struction on the two airports. 

Hearings were held on the legislation. 
The bill was endorsed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the Air Trans- 
port Association and the Delegate from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT]. In fact he has 
been a fervent supporter and sponsor of 
this legislation for a long period of time. 

The Post Office Department urges 
favorable action to permit the construc- 
tion of additional facilities on the air- 
port at Anchorage for use of the postal 
service. 

To answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, it does not cost the Fed- 
eral Government any money. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
beri: ne suspend the rules and pass the 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make the observation for the 
benefit of the Members that if we com- 
plete the legislative program tomorrow 
we will then adjourn over until Monday. 


THE LITTLE ROCK SCHOOL CASE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
for the purpose of making a short state- 
ment concerning the recent decision 
rendered by United States District 
Judge Harry J. Lemley in the Little 
Rock school case. 

These statements are intended to set 
straight the record. Since that decision 
was issued many ill-chosen and hasty 
comments have been made by persons 
unacquainted with the facts. They 
were not advised with respect to the 
high reputation enjoyed by Judge 
Lemley. 

First a word about United States Dis- 
trict Judge Lemley. This splendid 
gentleman, a native of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, is a graduate of 
Randolph-Macon Academy, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Washington and 
Lee Law College. Judge Lemley, with 
an experience of 27 years in the practice 
of law, is also a nationally recognized 
historian and archeologist. When he 
was appointed to the bench by President 
Roosevelt the choice was lauded 
throughout that section of the Nation as 
a happy selection of a sound and 
learned man, highly qualified and com- 
pletely grounded in the fundamentals of 
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the law. With the judicial mind, these 
attributes served to distinguish Judge 
Lemley. 

To give some estimate of Judge Lem- 
ley by those best qualified to judge, let 
me quote from a letter I have recently 
received from the Honorable D. S. 
Heslep of Helena, Ark. Judge Heslep 
is himself an attorney of some 20 years 
active practice and has been a munici- 


pal judge for the past 13 years. This is 
Judge Heslep’s estimate of Judge 
Lemley: 


I am well acquainted with Judge Lemley 
and in all of my dealings with human 
beings, I can sincerely say that I have never 
met or known a person whose sense of fair- 
ness excelled his, or a person more dedicated 
to the honest discharge of his duty. I 
stated before his decision and I will state 
now, that whatever he decided, he did what 
he thought was right. 


Can higher praise be given one judge 
by another? 

As to the decision itself—the United 
States Supreme Court, which caused the 
chaotic conditions that have disrupted 
educational programs at the Little Rock 
Central High School for the past school 
year and which resulted in the unauthor- 
ized dispatch of airborne troops to police 
and occupy a school in a city which is the 
capital of a sovereign State of these free 
United States. The United States Su- 
preme Court itself held in the infamous 
Black Monday decision overthrowing 
previous decisions of earlier Courts that 
the formula for enforcing its integration 
edict included the determination by the 
district court as to the timing of such 
change. Thus, the decision by Federal 
Judge Lemley follows the decision by the 
United States Supreme Court. It is log- 
ical and should come as no surprise to 
anyone conversant with either the facts 
in the case or the legal aspects of the 
case. Had the facts been different and 
Judge Lemley suited his decision to the 
whims and the policies of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, then those same voices 
raised to condemn his findings would 
have been carried throughout the land 
lauding and eulogizing him. 

But Judge Lemley seeks to win no pop- 
ularity contests nor soil his judicial robes 
with the stains of sociological dilution 
of judicial reasoning. Judge Lemley fol- 
lowed the time-honored and correct 
method of finding the facts and applying 
to them the law. For this, he is to be 
honored and his decision should be wel- 
comed. And, by all who will read and 
comprehend, he will be honored and his 
decision will shine as a beacon to others 
as the proper judicial application of a 
bad decision by a higher court. If cause 
for complaint exists, then it rests with 
the United States Supreme Court. 


REPEAL OF TRANSPORTATION 
EXCISE TAX 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will have a 
chance today or within the next few 
days to sustain action taken by the Sen- 
ate to repeal Federal excise taxes on 
services-for-hire transportation. These 
taxes include the 10-percent tax on pas- 
senger fare, the 3-percent tax on general 
freight bills, a 4-cent tax on each short 
ton of coal shipped, and the 444-percent 
tax on revenues of oil pipelines. 

In the fiscal year 1956, the Federal 
Government received nearly $702 mil- 
lion from these taxes. Of this amount, 
$451 million was collected on the ship- 
ment of general freight and coal; $215 
million on passenger tickets; and $36 
million from the imposition of the tax 
on oil shipped by pipeline. These taxes 
were originally enacted for two major 
purposes. One was to discourage the 
use of overburdened public transporta- 
tion facilities during World War II, when 
passenger traffic was four times as high 
as it was in normal times and freight 
traffic had doubled. The second purpose 
was, of course, to obtain revenue prin- 
cipally to meet the wartime emergency, 
although the petroleum tax goes back to 
an earlier situation. These taxes are 
paid initially by travelers and shippers 
using the public carriers. Pipeline com- 
panies pay the tax directly to the Gov- 
ernment. These taxes are regressive 
taxes which are carried back and im- 
posed on those who eventually purchase 
and use the products which are shipped. 
They become a part of the cost of busi- 
ness and are ultimately added to the 
price which the consumer pays. 

There are a number of compelling 
reasons as to why these taxes should 
be repealed. In the first place they are 
inequitable since they are imposed only 
on public carriers. Those companies 
which provide their own trucks and 
their own transportation are not subject 
to the tax. The taxes, moreover, are 
discriminatory in a number of other 
ways. They discriminate against long- 
haul shippers, since these have to pay 
a greater tax than shippers close to the 
market. They are not imposed upon 
articles shipped by parcel post, but are 
imposed on those that are carried by 
railway express and other carriers. 
They fall especially on smaller shippers 
who cannot afford a private fleet of ve- 
hicles, but must use public carriers, 

There are, moreover, compelling eco- 
nomic reasons for the repeal of these 
taxes at this time. Undoubtedly the re- 
peal would stimulate the economy, since 
it would have the effect of reducing the 
cost of goods to the consumer. It would 
also be helpful to the transportation in- 
dustry which is in need of some assist- 
ance or relief. These are regressive 
taxes, placing a greater burden on the 
low-income groups, in violation of the 
principle of taxation on the basis of the 
ability to pay. 

The one argument that the repeal of 
the tax would further unbalance the 
budget is a minor consideration, since 
at least a part of the revenue lost 
through the repeal of these taxes would 
be restored through an increase in the 
corporate profits and other income 
taxes. To the extent that the repeal of 
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this tax would stimulate the general 
economy, income taxes too would be in- 
creased. The weight of argument is 
strongly on the side of repeal. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL BEDS FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill for the construc- 
tion by the Veterans’ Administration of 
not less than 2,000 additional beds for 
the care of disabled veterans in the 
State of Florida. 

The Veterans’ Administration hospital 
problem in Florida is different from that 
existing in most of the United States. 
The deficiencies and the needs which 
have not been met are so extensive as to 
be shameful. 

In my own District, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration operates a hospital at Coral 
Gables, Fla. For several years I have 
fought to have a new hospital built and 
the Veterans’ Administration now has 
dropped its plans for repair and mod- 
ernization of the old hospital. A new 
hospital is to be constructed, but with 
only the same number of beds, 450. 

The Veterans’ Administration for fis- 
cal year 1959 requested $1,585,000 with 
which it is proposed to acquire a site and 
prepare necessary plans for the new vet- 
erans’ hospital to be located in the 
Greater Miami, Fla., area. There is sore 
need for a new veterans’ hospital in this 
rapidly expanding area. The present 
Veterans’ Administration facility at Cor- 
al Gables, Fla., is antiquated and com- 
pletely inadequate. I, therefore, whole- 
heartedly support the request for these 
funds. However, the veterans of south 
Florida are in dire need of far more hos- 
pital beds than the 450 proposed by the 
President, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Facts show that a 1,000-bed Veterans’ 
Administration hospital is needed in 
Dade County to properly care for veter- 
ans of the area. The seriousness of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital bed 
shortage has been recognized by top 
Veterans’ Administration officials. Dur- 
ing 1957, the hospital director said: 

We have 450 beds and this morning we 
have more than 450 patients. Some of these 
patients are out on leave and we just hope 
we have beds available before they return. 
We also have a waiting list of more than 350 


eligible veterans who can't get into the hos- 
pital until others leave. 


That is only a part of the story. There 
have been many days when this figure 
neared or even surpassed the 500 mark. 
At the present rate of increase in bed 
demand, that figure will look small 
within the next few years; very possibly 
within the year. The waiting list will 


continue to grow unless something is 
done immediately to alleviate this 
already deplorable situation. 

Monthly Coral Gables Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital reports titled “Eli- 
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gible Applicant Veterans Not Yet Sched- 
uled for Hospital Admission” for the last 
14 months show the following, and fur- 
ther point to the alarming steady in- 
crease in demand for bed space at that 
medical facility: 

On waiting list January 31, 1957, 117. 

On waiting list February 28, 1957, 143. 

On waiting list March 31, 1957, 222. 

On waiting list April 30, 1957, 216. 

On waiting list May 31, 1957, 271. 

On waiting list June 30, 1957, 286. 

On waiting list July 31, 1957, 319. 

On waiting list August 31, 1957, 317. 

On waiting list September 30, 1957, 
333. 

On waiting list October 31, 1957, 360. 

On waiting list November 30, 1957, 413. 

On waiting list December 31, 1957, 351. 

On waiting list January 31, 1958, 429. 

On waiting list March 3, 1958, 449. 

On waiting list April 15, 1958, 592. 

This report states that: 

This excludes transfer requests for pa- 
tients already hospitalized by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, nonapplicants requiring re- 
entry into Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals as bed applicants, observation, and 
examination cases. 


The Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Coral Gables services nine of Florida’s 
most populated counties. One of these 
counties, Dade County, has such fast- 
growing cities as Miami, Coral Gables, 
South Miami, Miami Beach, West 
Miami, North Miami Beach, Hialeah, 
North Miami, Homestead, and Opa- 
locka. Other rapidly expanding cities 
include Fort Lauderdale, the Palm 
Beaches, Hollywood, Key West, Fort 
Myers, Fort Pierce, Pompano, and Vero 
Beach. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
that Dade County, the county in which 
the Coral Gables Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital is located, is showing a 42.2- 
percent population increase every 5 
years. This county had only 495,084 
residents in 1950. Today the perma- 
nent population is nearing a million 
and by 1960 will very likely be well in 
excess of that figure. 

The Bureau of the Census also reports 
that Broward County, immediately to 
the north of Dade County, had only 
84,000 permanent residents in 1950. 
Broward County is almost doubling its 
population every 5 years. That means 


- that Broward County will have 320,000 


or more permanent residents by 1960. 

While this has created an over- 
crowded hospital situation, there is an- 
other factor that adds to the need for 
more Veterans’ Administration hospital 
beds. Doctors throughout the Nation 
recommend to their patients that they 
come to Florida to take advantage of our 
salubrious climate. Many of these are 
veterans who arrive in Florida ill and in 
need of medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion, only to find on arrival that all hos- 
pital beds are in short demand and, more 
particularly so, those beds in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. This puts 
Florida in the unique position of being 
called upon to furnish hospital beds to 
residents of all sections of the entire 
United States, 

Now let us look at the Florida veteran 
hospital-bed situation as compared to 
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the situation in the rest of the Nation. 
As of January 1, 1958, there was a na- 
tional ratio of 186 veterans to every 
Veterans’ Administration hospital bed. 
In Florida that ratio was 405 to 1. For 
neuropsychiatric—NP—patients, the na- 
tional ratio was 352 NP veterans to 
each Veterans’ Administration NP bed. 
In Florida the Veterans’ Administration 
NP veterans ratio was 2,840 to 1. The 
national ratio of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion TB patients was 1,748 to 1. Flori- 
da’s ratio was 1 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital bed for 5,287 TB patients. 

It is interesting, but appalling, to note 
here that of 1,060 Florida veterans who 
are listed as NP cases, only 14 percent are 
hospitalized in Florida Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
me that there were 308,000 veterans in 
Florida in April of 1950. January 1958 
reports show that Florida now has 534,- 
000 veterans, an increase of 73 percent. 

In comparison, a review of the national 
veteran population for approximately 
the same period shows conclusively the 
alarming rate of veteran influx to Flor- 
ida. In April of 1950, there were na- 
tionally, 19,070,000 veterans, and by Jan- 
uary of 1957 that figure had reached 
22,710,000, an increase of only 19 percent. 

The Coral Gables Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital facilities have not kept 
pace with this terrific population growth. 
When this hospital was established ap- 
proximately 12 years ago, it had 450 beds. 
It has the same 450 beds today. There is 
an admitted present-day need of a mini- 
mum of 650 to 750 beds in this area, with 
a need of 1,000 beds in the immediate 
future. True enough, a new replacement 
facility of 450 beds is highly desirable. 
The present one is too costly to repair 
and maintain, and too inefficient for the 
purposes for which it is used. 

Florida Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals have one of, if not the lowest, per- 
centage of admission ratios in the 
country. Only 1 out of 3 applicants is 
admitted. I am advised that the Coral 
Gables Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital situation in this regard is far worse. 
The staff is compelled to put most on a 
waiting list and quite often compelled 
to turn applying veterans away. Others 
are sent a thousand miles or more to 
less crowded Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals in adjoining States. 

November 30, 1956, there were 2,292 
Florida veterans in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals; 51 percent of these 
were hospitalized in other States. That 
condition has worsened, and the per- 
centage of Florida veterans hospitalized 
in other States is far greater today. 
Hundreds of Florida veterans are now 
and have been on the out-of-State wait- 
ing list—many for extremely long pe- 
riods of time. 

Amputees are often compelled to leave 
before their stumps have been properly 
prepared or before they receive the re- 
quired training. 

Many a veteran NP patient waits for 
his Florida Veterans’ Administration 
hospital bed in a jail cell. 

Hemiplegics are not allowed time for 
full rehabilitation. Eventually this 
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creates additional work for the hospital 

in the way of physical therapy and reha- 

bilitative medicines and services. 

Coral Gables patients must be sent 
home as soon as their condition will al- 
low it so as to make space for more ur- 
gent cases, even though very often they 
should be kept under hospital care for a 
considerably longer period of time. Un- 
der the present pressing circumstances 
the management is left with no other 
solution. This necessity destroys the 
Veterans’ Administration maximum hos- 
pital benefit criteria for discharge. 

The situation is further aggravated in 
Florida by refusal to build the desper- 
ately needed 1,000-bed NP hospital at 
Gainesville, Fla., and to provide new beds 
at Bay Pines, Fla. 

The rapidly deteriorating veterans 
hospital situation in Florida is a national 
disgrace. It must be corrected. 

For years all veterans’ organizations 
have bitterly protested about this prob- 
lem in Florida, 

Their actions have been in the fore- 
front of all efforts to aid veterans and 
improve the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital situation in Florida. They have 
never flagged in their interest. Only 
recently Mr. Kenneth E. Doncaster, de- 
partment service officer, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, De- 
partment of Florida, conducted a survey 
on the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Coral Gables. Here is his report. It 
is unbelievable. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES— COMMANDER IN CHIEF’s SURVEY OF 
PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY FACIL= 
ITIES 
Name of VA facility: Veterans’ Administra- 

tion hospital, Coral Gables. 

Address: Coral Gables, Fla. 

Manager: Earl C. Gluckman, M. D. 

Survey by: K. E. Doncaster. 

Address: Post Office Box 1437, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Date: May 1, 1958. 


Bed status information as of April 15, 1958 


G.M. |N. P.| T. B.) Total 
& 8, 


Rated bed capacity- 349 61 40 450 
Operati ee 322 61 40 423 
Unavailable beds... aes 27 0 0 27 
Average daily patient load..| 316 52 39 407 
Beds actually occupied... 332 51 37 420 
Vacant beds- ..------------- 27 7 0 A 
Veterans awaiting admis- 

WES VADE ia sA 576 16 0 592 


COMMENTS AND REPORT OF DEFECTS 


The entire hospital was built 38 years ago 
as a luxury hotel and was taken over from 
the Air Force in 1947 as a VA hospital. The 
major defect still is the fact that it is a 
hotel. It is still not a building that can be 
used to advantage for a hospital, and must 
be replaced as early as possible. The picture 
on page 1 of this report shows a general 
view of the hotel. While replacement of this 
hospital is programed for the future, there 
follows a brief list of defects: 

Overall maintenance: Maintenance was not 
up to date when the VA acquired the build- 
ing in 1947 and there has never been enough 
money available to bring it up to date. 
Consequently, management must contend 
with normal maintenance, plus the con- 
stantly recurring breakdowns of major sys- 
tems that represent emergencies, such as the 
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water system. The plumbing should be re- 
placed throughout the building, due to rust- 
ing out, crumbling and stoppage of supply 
of water. The constant threat of an emer- 
gency arising because of the plumbing 
breaking down is one of management's most 
‘worrisome items. The electrical system is in 
no better shape. All buildings were con- 
structed of ornamental stone. This stone is 
very porous and is constantly soaking up 
moisture. This moisture gets to the struc- 
tural steel and rusts it (although the basic 
structure is not in danger of collapsing as 
yet), but equally important from a mainte- 
nance standpoint causes flaking of plaster 
in large areas of the walls, with necessity for 
replastering and painting. This condition 
was noted in several parts of the main hos- 
pital building by this observer, where lack of 
funds for repair leaves one with the impres- 
sion even now that the building is still a 
broken down old hotel, and that as the VFW 
department commander, Charles Whiteacre, 
remarked “demolition is the only answer,” 
Commander Whiteacre accompanied me dur- 
ing an inspection of the entire plant. 

The original windows in thes buildings 
was the wooden shutter type. In the last 
few years local management has managed to 
replace 60 percent of the windows with the 
new aluminum Miami-type windows. The 
other 40 percent or roughly 900 more win- 
dows, need immediate replacing. Each such 
shutter-type window represents a hazard to 
patients, because of flapping in the wind and 
breaking of glass (the windows must be 
opened because there is no air-conditioning 
in the wards). Also each such window is a 
severe maintenance problem because they 
permit rainwater to be blown into the build- 
ing. The look of the building from the out- 
side, with some new modern windows and 
some old shutter types both in evidence, 
make ita sight to behold. Definite planning 
to replace windows on one complete side of 
the hospital was nearly impossible to work 
out, due to emergency needs in stopping 
water intrusion and the necessity of re- 
placing the windows that were in the worst 
shape first. 

Internal organization: Internally, it is a 
monumental task to run a hospital in a 
hotel building. For example: all corridors 
are no more than 6 feet wide. Service 
carts must be left in the halls and one-way 
trafic must wind around them. All doors 
to rooms and wards are so narrow that a 
roller bed cannot be moved from one room 
to another, without dismantling the bed. 
Nearly all of the lights in the corridors and 
wards are the old single unit incandescent 
type and they simply do not give enough 
light for safe operation, and certainly not 
enough to keep a patient from feeling that 
he is already in the morgue. (Paradoxically 
enough—the morgue is better lighted.) The 
internal appearance generally is very de- 
pressing. Local management has made 
heroic efforts to change this, bit by bit and 
in isolated instances we find fresh pastel 
colors on the walls and fluorescent lights. 
All surgery rooms are on the 10th floor but 
the anesthesia recovery room is on the 
fifth floor. This makes it necessary to trans- 
port patients from surgery downstairs via 
the service elevators, because the passenger 
eleyators are not large enough to hold a 
litter or surgical bed. The twisting and 
turning that must be accomplished to swing 
a litter case around and into even the service 
elevators, is a compliment to the agility and 
distance-judging of the staff. The nurses 
stations and doctors offices are a prime exam- 
ple of the crowded conditions that result 
from lack of space. All nurses stations need 
to be renovated and enlarged. All diet 
kitchens need renovating and new equip- 
ment, but one senses that if new sinks, etc., 
were installed that it might create another 
plumbing replacement emergency that no 
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one could guess when or where might end. 
A constantly recurring maintenance problem 
faces management because of too narrow 
doors and narrow hallways and the inevi- 
table cracking of plaster and knocking off or 
paint caused by moving carts, etc., in too 
cramped a space, 

Conditions such as these present a ter- 
rific maintenance situation, resulting in an 
average of 800 work-orders per month in 
the engineer's office. This staff can never 
catch up on the money now allocated, and 
they are forced to flit from emergency to 
emergency just to keep the hospital open. 
Having made a sincere effort to be as ob- 
jective as possible, I insist that the fore- 
going statement does not overemphasize 
the problem, It is too real to be longer 
ignored. 

Due to the impending transfer to the hos- 
pital of all medical facilities in the down- 
town Miami VA office, the X-ray and labora- 
tory facilities are now in process of replace- 
ment and renovation. With the new facili- 
ties, however, there is still need for adequate 
portable X-ray facilities, to obviate patients 
being wheeled downstairs through the serv- 
ice elevators, either in chairs or beds. Also 
needed in each ward is one or more air- 
conditioned rooms. The only air-conditioned 
area in the building is in the ground floor 
reception and examining rooms—none for 
the patients. Due to hotel construction 
there is a need to knock out partitions and 
divers bathrooms in the interest of creating 
more ward situations. 

There are of course no laundry chutes 
anywhere, which results in more carts in 
the hallways, blocking traffic and damaging 
the walls and cornices. The motor pool has 
13 vehicles of all types, but the only service- 
able (?) ambulance is a 1946 model Packard. 
The fire engine dates from circa 1932. The 
newest equipment is a 1955 pickup truck. 

Now under construction are two large out- 
side steel fire-escapes, which were recom- 
mended some 7 years ago. As an additional 
safety precaution there is a desperate need 
for a centralized fire alarm system. There 
are presently three separate systems that are 
antequated and not coordinated, Needed 
throughout the hospital is an electronic call 
system for the physicians and nurses. 

In spite of the lack of maintenance funds, 
it was interesting and somewhat confound- 
ing to note that money had been released 
to build a miniature golf course, which is 
now under construction. While conceding 
the possibility that there is a different source 
of the available funds for these purposes, it 
does present an analomous and confounding 
situation. 

It was found that 27 beds were completely 
out of use, because of recent budgetary cut. 
Management apparently had its choice in 
effecting the disposition of this cut in 
funds—either stop all maintenance or close 
up some beds. Of necessity, the beds had to 
be closed, to permit the never ending main- 
tenance struggle to continue. 

I am acutely conscious of the agonizing 
choice that local management is forced to 
make as between patient care and plant 
maintenance and I consider it highly unfair 
that dedicated people are placed in that posi- 
tion. The long-range solution is, of course, 
complete replacement of this facility. To 
effect proper patient care, it is urged that 
this replacement be put on a “crash” or 
emergency basis and expediated to the full- 
est. To do less will only aggravate the exist- 
ing problems, which must be coped with 
somehow pending completion of the new fa- 
cility. An emergency replacement program 
is needed for obvious humanitarian reasons, 
in addition to the more apparent economic 
reasons, 

While not germane to the purpose of this 
survey, I am sure that the statistical analysis 
of the problem will make it apparent that 
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a simple replacement of this hospital is not 
the complete answer, and that plans should 
be laid now to construct a 1,000-bed hospital 
rather than the 500 beds now projected. 


The American Legion, Department of 
Florida, has been one of the stanch- 
est advocates for improvements. Their 
studies and surveys have shown that 
the hospital situation in Florida is des- 
perately in need of correction. They 
have spoken very plainly from deep 
conviction in the following resolution 
adopted by them: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF FLORIDA 


Whereas in the State of Florida there 
are only 1,320 Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital beds; and 

Whereas there are approximately 500,000 
veterans in our State; and 

Whereas numerous of these veterans re- 
quire hospitalization; and 

Whereas due to the shortage of VA hospi- 
tal beds, and our large waiting list at the 
hospitals in Florida creating a situation 
that is most dangerous; and 

Whereas numerous veterans are dying be- 
cause of the inability to be admitted to the 
VA hospitals, due to the lack of beds; and 

Whereas this problem has been brought 
to the attention of the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Congress of 
the United States, and the Bureau of the 
Budget numerous times; and 

Whereas we are told that everyone is in 
complete sympathy and recognizes the need 
for additional VA hospital beds in Florida, 
except the Bureau of the Budget; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
consistently refused to accept the request 
made for additional VA beds in Florida; and 

Whereas their refusal has created this 
problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of Florida, in convention assem- 
bled in Lakeland, Fla, on May 23-24-25, 
1958, That on a given day determined by our 
Congressional delegation, this session of Con- 
gress, that each Congressman and both Sen- 
ators introduce at the same time a bill re- 
questing that the Veterans’ Administration 
construct at least 2,000 additional VA hos- 
pital beds in our State. The placing of such 
beds be left up to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That our entire Congressional 
delegation use every means possible to se- 
cure an appointment with the President of 
the United States and to bring to his at- 
tention the problems our veterans in the 
State of Florida face when trying to get 
into a VA hospital and further request the 
President to direct the Bureau of the 
Budget to withdraw their objection to the 
much needed VA hospital program in Flor- 
ida; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our entire Congressional delega- 
tion with the request that this action be 
taken immediately; be it further 

Resolved, That if the President of the 
United States refuses the Congressional dele- 
gation the appointment requested, that bills 
be introduced immediately directing the 
Veterans’ Administration to operate 130,000 
VA hospital beds with the critical areas in 
this country, such as Florida, given priority 
in the construction program; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of Congress, and to Representative JOHN 
Taser, ranking minority member of said 
committee. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to assist 
in this effort in every way. 
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REPEAL OF TAXES ON TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF PROPERTY AND PER- 
SONS BY RAILROADS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
and the executive department must de- 
cide now if the continuance of our rail- 
road transportation system is desirable. 
The issue is whether the American econ- 
omy could carry on without this means 
of moving raw materials to mills and 
finished products to market; whether the 
millions of American travelers who pre- 
fer to go by rail should be deprived of 
this choice of transportation; and 
whether the United States would be safe 
if there were no railroads to meet mili- 
tary demands of a war emergency. 

If the answer is that railroads are es- 
sential to the economy, to our estab- 
lished way of life, and to our very sur- 
vival, then someone had better start 
blowing the whistle and ringing the bell. 
Our railroads are in a bad fix, and the 
situation calls for immediate action on 
several fronts. 

One of the most inequitable burdens 
that the railroads have had to live with 
since World War II is the transportation 
tax on persons and property. It not only 
discourages railroad travel to an alarm- 
ing degree, but it also places a severe 
handicap on rails from the standpoint of 
freight traffic. Perhaps the best evidence 
that commodities normally moving by 
rail are covictims of the transportation 
taxes has been presented to Congress and 
to the court of public opinion by the coal 
industry. Heavy business losses to the 
industry are shown to be directly charge- 
able to these Federal assessments, with 
natural gas and residual oil at dockside 
entirely exempt from such a tax and thus 
enjoying a decided pricing advantage. 

Last week the Senate amended the 
corporate and excise tax extension bill 
to provide for repeal of the 4-cents-per- 
ton tax on coal and the 3 percent freight 
and 10 percent passenger excise taxes. I 
trust that conferees appointed to act on 
the measure will accept these provisions 
and that they will become law without 
delay, but in the event of a derailment in 
the legislative procedure, Congress will 
have a substitute measure which I am 
introducing today for precautionary 
purposes. 

My bill will amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to repeal taxes presently im- 
posed on the transportation of property 
and persons by railroads. While I con- 
sider that the overall transportation 
taxes have been in effect too long and 
should be lifted in their entirety, the 
present predicament of the railroads 
makes it necessary to remove this deter- 
rent even if other carriers do not receive 
similar treatment. I have talked with 
several members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and have been encour- 
aged by their reaction to my proposal. 
None has any hesitancy about admitting 
that railroads require immediate relief, 
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and the general consensus is that enact- 
ment of my bill would go a long way to- 
ward stimulating the economy of the 
industry. 


HOSPITALS FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend section 4233 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
the present wording and/or interpreta- 
tion of the statute. The present inter- 
pretation is discriminatory in that it 
does not recognize a hospital for the 
treatment of diseases of the eyes of chil- 
dren as being, strictly speaking, a hos- 
pital for crippled children. 

It appears to me that blindness or 
partial loss of sight is every bit as crip- 
pling as lameness, bone deformities, loss 
of limb, and so forth. It is certainly a 
strained construction of the law to hold 
that an eye hospital or clinic does not 
come within the purview of section 4233 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The pres- 
ent interpretation places hospitals for 
crippled children in one category and 
hospitals or clinics for treating visually 
handicapped children in another and 
less favorable position. My bill would 
extend the admissions tax exemption on 
athletic games or events whose proceeds 
are given to hospitals or clinics for 
crippled children to include not only 
those institutions treating diseases of 
the eye but other diseases as well. 

It is difficult to conceive a more worthy 
objective than providing aid to children 
suffering from diseases of the eye, or any 
other bodily disease. The efforts of the 
Nation should be directed toward pro- 
moting such objectives and encouraging 
public-minded citizens to participate in 
such endeavors. Instead, our national 
treasury under the tax law as now writ- 
ten demands 10 percent of the take. 

Only recently an exemption, similar to 
the one proposed by my bill, was granted 
in the case of athletic games for the 
benefit of retarded children. When the 
Senate Finance Committee voted to 
grant an exemption to admissions to 
athletic games for the benefit of retarded 
children, it said in its report—Senate 
Report No. 1283, 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion: 

Instances have also come to the attention 
of your committee where all-star athletic 
games are played between teams composed 
of students from various schools or colleges 
where the proceeds from the game are turned 
over to tax-exempt educational, charitable, 
and religious organizations which are oper- 
ated exclusively for the purpose of aiding 
and advancing retarded children. Present 
law would exempt admissions to such ath- 
letic games if the proceeds were turned over 
to hospitals for crippled children but not 
where the funds are used for the benefit of 
retarded children. Cases where the proceeds 
are used for the purpose of aiding and ad- 
vancing retarded children appears to be a 
purpose quite similar to that of benefiting 


hospitals for crippled children and equally 
to merit exemption from the admissions tax. 
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One may well paraphrase the above 
statement to argue now that hospitals 
and clinics for the treatment of diseases 
of children appear equally to merit ex- 
emption from the admissions tax, which 
has since been granted for treatment of 
retarded children. 

There are numerous other exemptions 
in the law that certainly seem no more 
deserving of favored tax treatment than 
the exemption proposed by my Dill. 
Among the exemptions are the following: 

First. Admissions to agricultural fairs. 

Second, Admissions to certain musical 
or dramatic performances. 

Third. Admissions to municipal swim- 
ming pools, bathing beaches, skating 
rinks, and so forth. 

Fourth. Admissions to certain rodeos 
and pageants. 

Fifth. Admissions to athletic events 
for the benefit of the United States 
Olympic Association. 

Sixth. Admissions to home and garden 
tours. 

It is my hope that my colleagues here 
in Congress will recognize the unjust 
discrimination now existing in the tax 
laws and join with me in recommending 
that this legislation be considered and 
enacted. 


LABOR LEGISLATION—THE NEED 
FOR HOUSE ACTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, despite some predictions to the con- 
trary, the chances of this Congress pass- 
ing substantial labor legislation are not 
good. Though the other body on April 
28 passed a bill to regulate health and 
welfare funds—S. 2888—the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee has not 
yet acted on this measure. Further- 
more, though the other body has also 
passed S. 3974, the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives bill, aimed at correcting some of 
the abuses uncovered by the McClellan 
committee, our House committee ap- 
pears reluctant to act at all in this area. 

Anyone who predicts Congress will 
pass substantial labor legislation this 
year must not have reckoned with the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Unless those who control that committee 
reverse their present policy of nonac- 
tion, nothing will be done. One cannot 
help but wonder whether there is not 
a planned strategy to let all such leg- 
islation die in the House. 

Such stalling is extremely unfortunate. 
Clearly there is a real need to protect 
rank-and-file union members from the 
relatively few unscrupulous labor chiefs 
who misuse their power. The general 
public is anxious to see labor unions 
governed by legitimate controls, com- 
parable to those which have been placed 
over corporations. My mail, and the 
press comment which comes before me, 
indicates a substantial public demand 
for Congressional action in this field. 

PUBLIC INTEREST 
The public has a real interest in union 


affairs. It is through unions and the col- 
lective bargaining process that the wages 
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and working conditions of millions of 
Americans are determined, The Govern- 
ment has granted unions the legal power 
to require that employees join unions as 
a condition of employment. Unions have 
thereby been “clothed with a public in- 
terest.” They have assumed something 
of the status of a quasi-public agency. 
Since unions have taken on this new 
status and responsibility, they should no 
longer be treated as purely private as- 
sociations. Congress now has a special 
obligation to make certain that the 
rights of individual workers are pro- 
tected, and that democratic procedures 
are followed within the unions. 

According to a United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics report, union shop 
provisions were contained in two-thirds 
of 1,716 contracts recently studied, cover- 
ing more than 7.4 million employees. 
Maintenance of membership provisions 
accounted for another 14 percent of the 
agreements. In addition, about 4 per- 
cent of the agreements stipulated some 
degree of preference in hiring union 
members. Based on these data, it would 
appear that union security provisions 
currently apply to more than 13 million 
workers in the United States. 

Furthermore, a report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board has esti- 
mated that American unions receive an- 
nually from dues paid by members at 
least $620 million. This amounts to 
$33.74 per member, This same study in- 
dicates that the actual amount of money 
which unions collect from members is 
appreciably higher. 

MILLIONS AFFECTED 


Public interest in union activity is 
justified not only because union member- 
ship is required as a condition of em- 
ployment. The public has a real stake 
also because union activity affects and 
regulates the lives of 17 million mem- 
bers who belong to some 200 national 
unions operating in this country. Under 
present law unions are authorized not 
only to bargain for wages and working 
conditions of employees. They affect the 
lives of workers after retirement by nego- 
tiating pensions and insurance. Total 
reserves of private welfare and. pension 
funds now exceed $30 billion. Annual 
benefits amount to about $5 billion. 

Also, through grievance procedures 
provided in most collective bargaining 
contracts, unions are free to choose the 
cases in which they will apply grievance 
machinery or union pressures, and those 
cases where they will not contest the 
employers’ actions. 

These facts demonstrate how great is 
the citizen’s stake in seeing to it that 
union power is responsive to the worker's 
interect, and responsible also to the pub- 
lic interest. Congress certainly should 
not treat the problem lightly. 

END OF AN ERA? 


Public opinion today would seem to 
mark the final closing of an era in labor- 
Management relations—an era which 
began with the passage of the Wagner 
Act. That was an era in which the 
Tederal Government weighted the scales 
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on the side of labor because it felt labor 
to be in an unfair bargaining position 
vis-a-vis management. 

The first major step in bringing this 
era to a close was passage—just 11 years 
ago, in 1947—of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act—Taft-Hartley Act. This 
act was aimed at correcting—once or- 
ganized labor had become powerful— 
what was widely regarded as the one- 
sidedness of the Wagner Act. 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The Taft-Hartley Act was aimed pri- 
marily at defining and protecting the 
rights of labor and management in their 
relationships with each other. 

Current legislative proposals, however, 
are not primarily concerned with labor- 
management bargaining practices. They 
are concerned with the use, or misuse, of 
power by some labor leaders. They are 
concerned, not primarily with bargain- 
ing rights, but with the rights of dues- 
paying members. They aim to safe- 
guard, and to strengthen, the general 
public’s rights to protect itself from 
racketeering. 

APATHY 

Much of today’s problem stems from 
the fact that many union members are 
completely apathetic about their rights 
and duties as union members. Just as 
corporate management and control often 
become almost completely divorced from 
those who own the companies—the 
thousands of small stockholders—so, 
also, have many union officials become 
isolated from the average dues-paying 
members. The average union “stock- 
holder” seems interested in only one 
thing—the size of his pay check and 
benefits. In both the corporate and 
union cases the situation would be 
greatly improved if those who put up 
the money were more alert as to how it 
is being handled. 


CONGRESS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Congress, however, should be able to 
legislate certain safeguards, and take 
steps to encourage and stimulate a more 
active interest on the part of union 
members. Certainly the right of union 
members for a full accounting of their 
funds should be carefully protected. No 
union member should be intimidated 
from asking questions about the policies 
of his officials. Regular and honest elec- 
tions of officers at all levels also should 
be guaranteed. 

APPEALS PROCEDURES 


Another safeguard might be to pro- 
vide and insure safe, speedy and fair 
appeals procedures for union members 
claiming a deprivation of rights. As 
things now stand, in some unions a 
member may risk not only his job but 
severe bodily injury or even his life if 
he questions his officers. 

It cannot be emphasized too often 
that it is a minority who have misused 
union power—just as it was minority 
who misused corporate power. All labor 
leaders are not evil, any more than all 
business leaders in earlier years were 
evil. 
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POWER CORRUPTS 


Nonetheless, the fact is that unions 
have now reached a position of power 
where a few men can inflict tragic harm 
on the lives of thousands of men and 
women. Unchecked power is a great 
corrupter. Unchecked union power can 
corrupt governments at all levels. It 
can corrupt our courts and terrorize our 
citizens. It can encourage vice. 

Unions are no longer in their infancy. 
They no longer require special govern- 
ment protection. They do, however, re- 
quire the same type of controls as is now 
applied to other institutions of com- 
parable size and power. 

OPPOSITION 


Mr. Speaker, it would be a great mis- 
take, I believe, if a general effort were 
made to oppose enactment of any labor 
legislation on the ground that it is anti- 
union. Is it antiunion to seek to pro- 
tect the funds of labor union members? 
Is it antiunion to seek to protect the 
democratic rights of union members? 

Some have expressed fear that any 
labor legislation coming to the House 
floor might become heavily loaded with 
antilabor amendments. Such a view 
seems to me to be unnecessarily nega- 
tive. Were we to allow such fears to 
prevail on all controversial legislation, 
the procedures of Congress could prac- 
tically be brought to a halt. 

I see no reason why the Education 
and Labor Committee should not make 
a real and immediate effort to report out 
reasonable legislation. Such legislation, 
I am convinced, can be successfully de- 
fended on the floor. Not only should 
the effort be made. Legislation should 
be reported expeditiously. I see no rea- 
son why the House leadership should 
not encourage such efforts. Under reg- 
ular procedures, a rule could be granted 
at the proper time which would permit 
the bill to be handled in an orderly 
fashion here on the floor. 

PUBLIC OPINION 


The American people, I believe, are 
going to be very disappointed if this 
Congress fails to legislate in this area. 
The abuses and corruption in this field 
have commanded a great deal of public 
interest during these past 2 years. The 
American people recognize the need for 
action. They expect action. I cannot 
believe the American people will accept 
as an excuse for inaction the explana- 
tion that we did not want to risk pass- 
ing antiunion legislation, 

The other body has passed two gener- 
ally well-balanced bills—S,. 2888 and S. 
3974. These bills, we can admit, may 
need to be modified in certain respects. 
Nonetheless, they represent a real step 
forward. That body did not refrain 
from acting out of fear that harmful 
amendments might be attached on the 
floor. Why then should the House take 
such a position? We must respond to 
the challenge presented to us by the 
Senate’s action. 

SNAIL’S PACE COMMITTEE 

Perhaps this body should make some 
changes in the Senate bills. If that 
should be necessary, and if we really 
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intend to enact any constructive legis- 
lation this session, prompt action is es- 
sential. The primary responsibility ad- 
mittedly, rests with the Education and 
Labor Committee. We have delayed 
and hesitated, we have hemmed and 
hawed for too long. Obviously, no labor 
iegislation will come out of this Congress 
if the Education and Labor Committee 
continues at its present snail’s pace. 
CITIZEN'S STAKE 

Millions of American citizens have a 
stake in the outcome of these efforts to 
enact effective labor legislation. Let us 
consider just a few of the questions in 
this field. The following is a partial list 
of abuses uncovered by the Douglas and 
Ives subcommittee in the Senate: 

First. Payment of excessive commis- 
sions and the favoring of insurance 
agencies in which union officials had an 
interest. 

Second. Excessive salaries, expense 
allowances, and fees to fund adminis- 
trators. 

Third. Payment of so-called manage- 
ment fees to insurance agents and others 
for alleged services. 

Fourth. Kickbacks by insurance 
agents to union officials and fund 
trustees in payment for getting the in- 
surance business. 

Fifth. Loans and gifts to union offi- 
cials by insurance agents. 

Sixth. Inefficient administration, in- 
sufficient accounting, or failure to abide 
by standard accounting procedures. 

We can add to this tabulation the long 
list of abuses uncovered by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s committee. We can consider 
the millions of citizens, both union and 
nonunion, affected by such abuses. Any 
such examination, surely, makes clear 
how great is the interest of the public in 
the outcome of legislative efforts in this 
field. I hope my colleagues will join me 
in urging action now. 


LET'S REPEAL THE EXCISE TAX ON 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL] may extend his remarks at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country rely heavily on 
communications facilities and services. 
This is attested by the fact that there 
are 64 million telephones over which 
240 million conversations take place 
every day. The telephone is not a lux- 
ury but an every-day necessity; yet it 
is one of the most heavily taxed of any 
necessary service, 

In fact, no other essential household 
service is subject to an excise tax. 
There is no such surcharge on the use of 
water, gas, electricity, or heating fuel. 
Why should telephones be taxed? 
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When a mother must telephone for 
groceries because she can’t leave her 
house, or when she needs to call a fam- 
ily doctor about her baby’s virus, she 
doesn’t feel that she is indulging in a 
luxury. Neither does a businessman 
when he picks up a phone to order more 
merchandise for his customers. 

In rural areas, farmers find the tele- 
phone is an indispensable medium to 
obtain market quotations, to summon 
the doctor or veterinarian and to reach 
the fire department. 

Yet, to the cost of each local or long 
distance call is added a 10-percent Fed- 
eral excise tax—the kind normally ap- 
plied to luxuries such as liquor, jewelry, 
furs. There has been an excise tax on 
telephone service ever since October 
1941—a period of dark emergency. 

This tax was imposed during the war 
to discourage use of the telephone so 
that critical materials used in the man- 
ufacture of communications facilities 
might be diverted to purposes of war, 
and to keep the lines open for national 
emergency calls. The need for such re- 
striction has long since disappeared. We 
should have abolished this tax long ago; 
I make a plea that we proceed to abolish 
this highly discriminatory levy imme- 
diately. 

Although conceived as an emergency 
war measure, telephone excises have 
been continued in the postwar period. 
Telephone subscribers have complained. 
Newspapers have editorialized. The en- 
tire communications industry has urged 
the elimination of these taxes at every 
opportunity. Yet, so far, Congress has 
ignored their pleas. 

The industry takes this position—and 
rightly so—that while the Government’s 
need for revenue must be recognized, this 
discriminatory tax imposed to meet a 
national emergency long since ended, 
should be eliminated as soon as Govern- 
ment revenue requirements permit. The 
question remains whether a tax so dis- 
criminatory as the telephone excise tax 
should be continued even in the face of 
other considerations. 

The millions of people who depend 
upon the telephone and the telephone 
companies themselves are seriously con- 
cerned about the Federal excise tax on 
telephone service. And they should be. 
They fear that the longer this tax on a 
communications service is continued, the 
greater becomes the danger that it will 
become a permanent part of the tax 
structure. Continuation of this tax on 
telephone service is distinctly unfair to 
the millions of telephone users who 
strongly feel that this inequity and dis- 
crimination should be removed as soon 
as possible. 

The communications services are car- 
rying more than their share of the Na- 
tion’s heavy tax burden. Last year the 
telephone industry’s bill for Federal in- 
come and operating taxes totaled $1,- 
500,000,000. In addition, telephone cus- 
tomers paid nearly $600 million in Fed- 
eral excise taxes on their service. This 
is a sum that is becoming increasingly 
burdensome to the telephone user. 
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When all is said and done, the telephone 
user must pay the whole industry’s taxes. 
It is estimated that for the year 1957, 
the average telephone customer’s bill in- 
cluded more than $50 in taxes. Tele- 
phone users have been bearing more 
than their share of the tax load for many 
years. The time has come to give them 
relief. 

Since the telephone is so widely used, 
repeal of the excise tax would have the 
same effect as a general tax reduction 
equal in amount. Nearly all economists 
agree that tax reduction acts as a stimu- 
lant to business activity. An excise tax 
on telephone service is paid by people 
in all income groups. Many of these 
would be more benefited by the repeal of 
excise tax on communications than they 
would be by a reduction in income taxes, 
This is particularly true of the unem- 
ployed. Income-tax reduction has no 
appeal to a man without a job. 

The telephone companies and their 
customers are not alone in asking for 
repeal of this tax. State and Federal 
agencies which regulate the rates and 
charges for telephone service are well 
aware of the impact of these excise taxes 
on the cost of service to the telephone 
user, And so these regulatory author- 
ities repeatedly have advocated repeal 
of excise taxes on telephone service. 

The Commissions know that the cost 
of telephone service has been constantly 
rising due to the inflaticnary forces that 
have increased the cost of nearly every 
product and service. Commissions must 
allow a net increase of $2.08 in gross 
revenues to yield an increase of $1 in net 
income of a telephone company. This 
comes about as a result of the Federal 
income tax. But in addition, the cus- 
tomer must pay another 21 cents to cover 
the 10-percent excise tax on the in- 
creased rate. 

Thus, in order to increase a telephone 
company's net income by $1 the cus- 
tomer must bear a total increase of $2.29. 
It is because of this added cost that 
regulatory commissions have been op- 
posed to the tax. They regarded it as 
unsound, unjust, and inimical to the 
maintenance of a reasonably priced com- 
munication service. 

The telephone companies, of course, 
do not receive one penny of this tax. 
They merely collect it—at considerable 
expense and burden to themselves. The 
10-percent excise tax is added on to the 
customers’ monthly bills. To the cus- 
tomers it represents an added charge for 
service. If the tax were repealed, their 
monthly bills would be 10 percent less 
than they now are. 

The desire to keep Federal tax rev- 
enues at the present high level should 
not close our eyes to the need for elim- 
ination of this unfair and discriminatory 
excise tax on communications services. 
The very nature of this tax demands its 
immediate repeal. Repeal would be one 
of the most practical means of providing 
a general tax reduction, immediately 
stimulating to the economy and bene- 
fiting all the people. 
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BANKERS BILL KNOWN AS THE 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT 
OF 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to ask the Members of the House of 
Representatives to secure from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House a copy of the hearings on the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957. It 
is S. 1451. Hearings were held from 
July 15 to 31, 1957—11 days—and also 
in August, from the ist to the 15th—9 
days—in 1957, or a total of 20 days in 
all. Hearings were also held on this bill 
in January 1958, commencing January 
4 and continuing for 11 days in all dur- 
ing January. During February 1958 
hearings were conducted February 4, 
5, 6, and 7. In other words, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency con- 
ducted hearings for 20 days during the 
year 1957 on this bill, and 15 days in 
1958, or a total of 35 days in all. 

Members of the House are receiving 
letters and telegrams from their con- 
stituents to the effect that this bill has 
been considered for months in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
it should be reported out just as it is 
without changing-a word. 

The truth is this bill, S. 1451, really 
contains 150 normal-size bills, or, in 
other words, it has 150 bills in 1. If 
the committee should give usual con- 
sideration to this bill, and give it the 
careful consideration required of a com- 
mittee of Congress, it would take at least 
300 days for the committee to intelli- 
gently and carefully consider this bill 
of 252 pages, instead of the 35 days de- 
voted to hearings on it. This bill has 
been represented to be a recodification 
measure. It is far from being a re- 
codification bill. 

As a codification, the bill is worthless; 
to learn what the law is on any particu- 
lar point in the banking statutes, the 
lawyers will still have to go to the official 
codification, which is the United States 
Code, and to the annual supplements to 
the code. This bill does, however, con- 
tain at least 117 substantive amend- 
ments to the banking laws; and these 
are only the substantive amendments 
that we definitely know to exist. We do 
not know what the practical effect of 
all of these 117 amendments is, but 
we do know they exist. In addition, 
there is one title of the bill—title VII— 
which has 154 sections, each of which 
repeals at least 1 statute, and in some 
instances, repeal as many as 20 statutes, 
which we have not looked into, In other 
words, more than 200 statutes are being 
repealed, but as yet we know nothing 
about the practical effect of this nor 
to what extent the material in these 
statutes is or is not covered by the new 
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sections to be enacted. My estimate 
then that S. 1451 really contains 150 
bills seems conservative. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WOLVERTON (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for 3 days, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. NORRELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for June 27 and 28, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, KeatincG, for 1 hour, on June 30. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, for 10 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN), for 15 minutes, on Monday next. 

Mr. Porter (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for 60 minutes, on Tuesday, 
July 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kiupay, notwithstanding it will ex- 
ceed two pages of the Record and is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost $189. 

Mr. Keatine to extend his remarks 
prior to action on House Resolution 609 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lane to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a telegram, together 
with his remarks on House Resolution 
609. 

Mr. JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FLYNT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include a letter, 
also to reinsert in the Recorp a speech 
he made on May 5, 1958. 

Mr, Quire (at the request of Mr. 
Rosison of New York). 

Mr. Rosison of New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. THompson of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack) and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

5.3141, An act to authorize acquisition by 
the Administrator of General Services of 
certain land and improvements thereon lo- 
cated within the area of New York Avenue 
and F Street, and 17th and 18th Streets 
Northwest, in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution extending 
the special school milk program for 2 months. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 8054. An act to provide for the leas- 
ing of oil and gas deposits in lands beneath 
nontidal navigable waters in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12088. An act extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; and 

H. R. 12428. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 2533. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to lease space for Federal égencies 
for periods not exceeding 10 years, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3910. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 6306, An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two 4-lane bridges to replace the 
existing 14th Street or Highway Bridge across 
the Potomac River, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 6322. An act to provide that the 
dates for submission of plan for future con- 
trol of property and transfer of the property 
of the Menominee Tribe shall be delayed; 
and 

H. J. Res. 382. An act granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to an amend- 
ment of the agreement between the States 
of Vermont and New York relating to the 
creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge Com- 
mission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, June 27, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2064. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmi a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to further amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended”; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2065. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to promote the utilization of ex- 
cess property and to simplify the reimburse- 
ment procedure for transfers of such prop- 
erty”; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2066. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend the act of August 1, 1947 
(61 Stat. 715), as amended, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

2067. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to enact a certain provision 
now included in the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act, 1958"; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON FUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 8.3506. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries; without amendment (Rept. No. 2009). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee of Conference. 
Senate Joint Resolution 12. Joint resolution 
to provide for transfer of right-of-way for 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, and payment to 
Crow Indian Tribe in connection therewith, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2010). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-eighth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper= 
ations pertaining to military air transporta- 
tion (Rept. No. 2011). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-ninth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations pertaining to foreign-aid construction 
projects (Rept. No. 2012). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 65. A bill to provide 
certain allowances and benefits to personnel 
of the Veterans’ Administration who are 
United States citizens and are assigned to 
the Veterans’ Administration office in the 
Republic of the Philippines; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2013). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas‘ Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 67. A bill to increase 
the rate of special pension payable to certain 
persons awarded the Medal of Honor, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2014). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 413. A bill to provide a 
further period for presuming service-connec- 
tion in the case of veterans suffering from 
Hansen’s disease (leprosy); with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2015). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 1143. A bill to amend 
the Veterans Regulations to provide that 
arthritis, psychoses, or multiple sclerosis de- 
veloping a 10 percent or more degree of dis- 
ability within 3 years after separation from 
active service shall be presumed to be service 
connected; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2016). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 2770. A bill to 
provide that no application shall be re- 
quired for the payment of statutory awards 
for certain conditions which, prior to August 
1, 1952, have been determined by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to be service con- 
nected; with amendment (Rept. No. 2017). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 3630. A bill to amend 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to provid? 
that an aid and attendance allowance of 
$200 per month shall be paid to triple and 
quadruple amputees during periods in which 
they are not hospitalized at Government 
expense; with amendment (Rept. No. 2018). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, H. R. 4214. A bill to amend 
the Veterans Regulations to provide addi- 
tional compensation for veterans having the 
service-incurred disability of deafness of 
both ears; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2019). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 5322. A bill to extend 
certain veterans’ benefits to or on behalf of 
dependent husbands and widowers of female 
veterans; with amendment (Rept. No. 2020). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8826. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946, with respect to proceed- 
ings in the Patent Office; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2021). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 10461. A bill to amend 
section 315 (m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act 
of 1957 to provide a special rate of compensa- 
tion for certain blind veterans; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2022). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 11801. A bill to amend 
sections 802 and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 to increase the burial allowance 
for deceased veterans from $150 to $250; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2023). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 12165. A bill 
to extend for 2 years the period for which 
payments in lieu of taxes may be made with 
respect to certain real property transferred 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and its subsidiaries to other Government de- 
partments; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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2024). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12695. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates (Rept. 
No. 2025). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs, PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 602. An act to provide 
for the acquisition of additional land to be 
used in connection with the Cowpens Na- 
tional Battleground site; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2029). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2318. An act to provide 
for the conveyance of certain land of the 
United States to the city of Salem, Oreg.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2030). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4503. A bill to pro- 
vide that all interests of the United States 
in a certain tract of land formerly conveyed 
to it by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
shall be quitclaimed and returned to the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2031). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6038. A bill to revise 
the boundary of the Kings Canyon National 
Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2032). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11008. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange certain land at Vicksburg National 
Military Park, Miss., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2033). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 12927. A bill to 
amend section 358 of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 to provide for apportionment 
of compensation of veterans who disappear; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2034). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H. R. 10426. A bill to provide that the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 627, 84th Cong., ch. 462, 2d sess.) shall 
be amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-way acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such re- 
quest is made; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2036). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. House Joint Reso- 
lution 221. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for 
the purpose of promoting highway traffic 
safety; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2037). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12181. A bill to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2038). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H, R. 11078. A bill to 
promote boating safety on the navigable 
waters of the United States, its Territories 
and possessions; to provide coordination and 
cooperation with the States in the interest 
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of uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No, 2039). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2319. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Louis Nanton; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2026). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 635. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2027). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 636. Joint resolu- 
tion to waive certain provisions of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
in behalf of certain aliens; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2028). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 634. Joint resolu- 
tion to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2035). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 13152. A bill to provide compensation 
for the replacement of school facilities of the 
Rural High School District Joint No. 7, 
Riley and Pottawatomie Counties, Kans., ac- 
quired by the United States for the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir project, Kansas; «to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 13153. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order to in- 
clude floating drydocks under the definition 
of the term “vessel” in such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 13154. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to make the stabilization of 
the cost of living one of the explicit and 
primary aims of Federal economic policy; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 13155. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida to provide not less than 2,000 
additional beds for the care of disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 13156. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a youth camp recreation program 
to assist those organizations which have for 
their purpose the providing of healthful out- 
door and camp training for indigent children 
and to inculcate the principles of American- 
ism and loyalty to the Republic in these chil- 
dren who are its citizens of the future; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 13157. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida to provide not less than 2,000 ad- 
ditional beds for the care of disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 13158. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to increase from $10 
million to $15 million the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for urban plan- 
ning grants thereunder; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 13159, A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida to provide not less than 2,000 ad- 
ditional beds for the care of disabled vet- 
; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 13160. A bill to amend section 633 
of title 28, United States Code, prescribing 
fees of United States Commissioners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 13161. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State of 
Florida to provide not less than 2,000 addi- 
tional beds for the care of disabled veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 13162. A bill for the conveyance of 
certain property in New Mexico to the Pueblo 
of Santo Domingo; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R, 13163. A bill to provide annuities for 
former Presidents of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, O'NEILL: 

H. R. 13164. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of two transatlantic superliners; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 13165. A bill to repeal the retailers 
excise tax on jewelry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 13166. A bill to authorize the coin- 
age of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the graduation from 
the United States Military Academy of Syl- 
vanus Thayer; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 13167. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the taxes 
presently imposed on the transportation of 
persons and property by railroad; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R.13168. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida to provide not less than 2,000 
additional beds for the care of disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 13169. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from the tax on admissions in the case 
of athletic events held for the benefits of 
children’s hospitals and clinics; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 13170. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for a permanent 
professor of physical education at the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 13171. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to permit actions on tort 
claims to be brought in the judicial district 
in which the act or omission complained of 
occurred; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R., 13172. A bill to amend section 201 
(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, relating to price support on tung 
nuts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H.R.13173. A bill to extend the period 
for filing claims for credit or refund of over- 
payments of income taxes arising as a result 
of renegotiation of Government contracts; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 13174. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of two transatlantic superliners; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 13175. A bill to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class (parcel 
post) mail; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R.13176. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to release cer- 
tain counties having small wheat produc- 
tion from acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 639. Joint resolution designating 
the corn tassel as the national floral emblem 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. Con. Res. 345. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to 
issue a proclamation setting aside July 3, 
1958, in honor of the Spanish-American War 
veterans of the United States to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 13177. A bill for the relief of Recep 
(Ali) Onur; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R.13178. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Josephine L. Go and Dr. Welles P, Go; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R.13179. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Elly Vithyno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 13180. A bill for the relief of Chang 
Wah Cheung; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 13181. A bill for the relief of Demet- 
rios K. Georgaras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 13182. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John M. Brizzard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

692. Mr. BENTLEY presented resolutions 
adopted on June 15, 1958, at a mass manifes- 
tation in Detroit, Mich., called by the Metro- 
politan Detroit Branch, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, to protest against 
Soviet genocide in Ukraine in the years 
1932-33, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Project 20-20, Vision Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I remind my col- 
leagues that on June 21 and 22, Okla- 
homa City became the focal point of 
Project 20-20, Vision Unlimited, the na- 
tionwide observance of the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Civil Aeronanutics Adminis- 
tration. The dedication of the spar- 
kling new $14 million aviation campus 
located on Will Rogers Field and par- 
ticipated in by Undersecretary of Com- 
merce Louis Rothschild and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator James T. Pyle 
highlighted the 2-day observance. Fa- 
cilities for the modern air university will 
handle 3,000 trainees from nations 
throughout the Free World. 

Few industries in America have grown 
with such rapidity and with such dra- 
matic surges as the aviation industry. 
Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic 
and two world wars gave an impetus to 
fiying. Today it has international im- 
portance and has become an essential in 
our lives. This constant pattern of 
growth is continuing on and on, build- 
ing speed upon speed with an ever-in- 
creasing pace. 

Thirty years ago, small airlines were 
cramming single passengers into the 
front cockpit of open aircraft even in 
midwinter and filling empty corners or 
crannies in their planes with a few air 
mail bags. It is estimated that in 1927, 
8,670 passengers were flown. From that 
beginning, air passenger travel has con- 
tinually grown. Each year the number 
of passengers carried has vaulted up- 
ward with the exception of the war years 
when travel was restricted. In 1930, 
there were 384,000 passengers; in 1935, 
762,000 passengers; in 1940, 3 million 
passengers; and in 1956, 41.7 million. 
By 1970, it is estimated that the number 
of passengers carried by domestic air 
carriers will be up to 120 million. 

Safety, traffic control, navigation fa- 
cilities, flight operations, and air worthi- 
ness, are all problems which must be 
met by an authority competent to guide 
and institute methods that will advance 
aviation. Airport improvements are 
constantly required to accept new types 
of aircraft flying at higher speeds than 
ever before. All these and many other 
air factors require planning. It is the 
job of the CAA to oversee these many 
facets of aviation today. As the CAA 
celebrates its 20th anniversary, the Na- 
tion looks forward to the great promise 
of the jet-age in civil air transport. It 
is the CAA’s anticipation of these 
changes and the new problems they 


bring that will enable us to fly with 
safety, comfort, and convenience, From 
the inspector checking the plane to the 
pilot testing the equipment at high alti- 
tudes; from the radio communicator in 
the small mountainside station to the 
radar operator on a darkened instru- 
ment flight; from the airport engineer 
to the controller perched in his high 
tower guiding air traffic; from the main- 
tenance technicians to engineers; 
throughout the entire far-flung CAA, al- 
most 24,000 people work together to per- 
form this job in order that the jet-age 
may come as a boon to mankind rather 
than as a hazard. 

The erection and dedication of this 
magnificent training center indeed 
symbolizes the past progress of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the ad- 
vances which we may expect in aviation 
in the future. 


A Prussian General Staff, What’s Wrong 
With It?—Defense Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr, KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the July 1958 issue of The 
National Guardsman entitled “Why Not 
a Prussian General Staff.” 

The National Guardsman is the offi- 
cial publication of the National Guard 
Association of the United States. 

Immediately following this article I 
am including a copy of a letter I have 
written to the editor of The National 
Guardsman complimenting him upon 
the publication of the article. I am also 
including an excerpt from the testimony 
of Gen. Nathan F, Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be an 
expert on the Prussian staff system. 
However, for a good many years I have 
studied it with a great deal of interest. 
The enclosed article is a brief, histori- 
cally accurate, statement of that system. 
It provides for the busy Member of 
Congress adequate background material 
for an understanding of its nature, its 
dangers, and the necessity for constant 
vigilance by him to prevent its establish- 
ment in the United States by the process 
of evolution. 

The testimony of General Twining 
raises the very serious question of 
whether he, or any professional military 
man, can understand the real iniquity 
of the Prussian system and the danger 
of its establishment here. It will be 
noted that the statement read to the 
committee by General Twining contains 
high praise of that system. The truth 


of the matter is that most military men 
admire the efficiency, the perfection, of 
it and cannot refrain from expressing 
that admiration, even in a statement 
which begins with a denunciation of 
“the notorious German general staff of 
World War I and World War II.” 

The article from The National 
Guardsman follows: 


Wuy NOT A PRUSSIAN GENERAL STAFF? 


No sooner did President Eisenhower an- 
nounce his Pentagon reorganization plan, 
early this year, than the charge was made 
that the plan would create a Prussian gen- 
eral staff, and that was bad. 

The President himself; Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and others replied that there was no 
danger of creating such a staff—that many 
of those who made the charge didn’t know 
what the Prussian general staff really was 
and that, furthermore, there were plenty of 
safeguards, of which the National Guard was 
one, to balance any increased concentration 
of power in the Pentagon. 

Whether or not the latest, or any, Penta- 
gon reorganization plan involves a “Prussian 
general staff” for the United States, and 
whether a Prussian general staff is good or 
bad for Prussia, the United States or any- 
body else, are questions of vital importance 
to the continued freedom and safety of 
America. 

The Prussian general staff; later the Ger- 
man great general staff, grew out of Prus- 
sia’s disastrous defeat by Napoleon at Jena 
in 1806. Following Jena Maj. Gen. Gerhard 
Scharnhorst gathered up the bits and pieces 
of what had been the beginnings of a staff 
system and formed what we know today as 
a general staff. 

Scharnhorst’s staff had three objectives: 
to train specialists capable of advising the 
military commander on matters relating to 
their respective technical fields; to provide 
an efficient means of handling large bodies 
of troops; to conduct a continuing study of 
foreign armies and possible theaters of war, 
and to prepare war plans. 

In the years that followed the general 
staff of the Prussian Army studied and re- 
corded every detail of transportation, mobi- 
lization, supply, and intelligence that would 
prove useful in a future war, 

When Prussia and France went to war in 
1870 the Prussian Army moved with preci- 
sion. 

Equipped with maps prepared by its gen- 
eral staff with intelligence gathered over the 
years by the general staff and backed by a 
railroad system tailored to the specifications 
of the general staff, the Prussians crushed 
the French Army in the remarkably short 
period of 6 months. The King of Prussia 
was crowned Emperor of Germany in the 
Palace of Versailles. The Prussian Army 
became the Imperial German Army and its 
staf the German great general staff. 

Seen in this light, it would be hard to find 
anything wrong with the idea of a general 
staff. Certainly, without some form of gen- 
eral staff system, modern armies would be 
but armed mobs. 

Beneath the glitter of the early Prussian 
victories, however, lay a story that held quite 
a different meaning for the future of Ger- 
many. 

HOSTILE TO DEMOCRACY 

Scharnhorst, founder of the general staff, 
was a liberal and essentially a man of peace, 
Despite this, the organization he created came 
to be dominated by men who looked with 
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suspicion on the people and on democratic 
processes. War, most of them were con- 
vinced, was a natural and even desirable 
part of life, the solution to almost any po- 
litical or economic problem, foreign or do- 
mestic. 

The general staff became, in effect, a war 
lobby. It exerted continuous and powerful 
influence on the German Emperor and his 
Chancellor, or Prime Minister, for provoca- 
tion of the German workers into open revolt, 
so that they could be crushed in the streets, 
and for “preventive” war against France, 
Austria, Russia, or all three at once. 

Another, and equally disturbing, out- 
growth of the general staff system was the 
emergence of a group of officers so closely 
trained that they saw nothing other than 
what they regarded as military “efficiency” 
or “necessity.” 

Two prime examples of this state of mind 
were Count Alfred von Schlieffen, author of 
the Schlieffen plan for a war against 
France, and Gen. Erich Ludendorff, chief of 
the general staff from 1915 to 1918, 

It was the Schlieffen plan, militarily bril- 
liant in itself, that called for the German 
sweep through neutral Belgium in 1914—the 
one act the Allies needed to bring virtually 
all of world opinion to their side. Thus was 
illustrated one of the most glaring flaws in 
the system: Failure by the civilian-despising 
professional soldier to consider any factors 
except operational and logistical. 

It was Ludendorff who led Germany into 
the blood bath of a hopeless trench warfare, 
who bled the German economy white, and 
then was outraged when it collapsed. It was 
Ludendorff who pulled the classic political 
blunder of all time, the convoying of Lenin 
from exile in Switzerland to Russia at the 
crucial moment of the Russian Revolution, 
and so established communism in power in 
Russia. It was Ludendorff who fathered. the 
legend of the “stab in the back” that con- 
vinced Germany the Army had not lost 
World War I but had been betrayed to the 
Allies by democratic influences within the 
country itself. 

This last was the psychological foundation 
for Hitler’s rearmament of Germany. 

The general staff bore responsibility to no 
one but the Kaiser himself. The German 
Parliament, or Reichstag, went through the 
motions of appropriating funds for the army 
but had little real control over how or for 
what purpose those funds were spent. The 
War Minister was in every instance but one 
a general. Several attempted to establish 
control over the general staff, but to no 
avail. Eventually the general staff estab- 
lished direct contact with the Emperor, by- 
passing the War Ministry and even replac- 
ing War Ministers almost at will. 

The Prussian general staff worked in se- 
crecy, free from effective supervision by Par- 
liament, press, or people. Its conclusions 
and recommendations were presented to the 
Emperor in secret and to the nation only by 
leakage or by the release of carefully se- 
lected portions—practices which are fright- 
eningly on the increase in our own Military 
Establishment today. 

Thus, by the 1890's, the German great 
general staff had begun to exercise a secret, 
decisive influence on the destiny of Ger- 
many and the world. 

In 1915, the year after the outbreak of 
World War I, a conflict it had worked to 
bring about for more than 30 years, the 
general staff took over virtually complete 
control of the nation, exercising that con- 
trol through the heads of the various staff 
sections. The Reichstag, the Cabinet Min- 
isters, and even the Emperor exercised only a 
minor degree of control when they exercised 
any at all. 

The forms of constitutional government 
remained. The substance had disappeared. 
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Even while World War I still was raging, 
and especially when it became apparent that 
Germany had lost, elements within the gen- 
eral staff led by Gen. Hans von Seeckt began 
to plan for a second and even greater world 
war. 

The Prussian general staff, as such, came 
to an end with the implementation of the 
Treaty of Versailles on January 1, 1920. By 
its narrow specialization, by its blindness to 
social, economic, and political reality, and 
by its willingness to accept war as the “so- 
lution” to any and every problem, the Ger- 
man great general staff brought itself and 
Germany to ruin, not once, but twice in a 
single lifetime. What had been founded as 
the highest example of military efficiency 
turned out to be one of the most colossal 
military failures the world ever has seen, 


SAME SYSTEM FOR UNITED STATES? 


The most recent Pentagon reorganization 
plan and others like it call for a general staff- 
type organization at the Department of De- 
fense level, replacing in all important re- 
spects those which now exist at the head 
of the Army, Navy,.and Air Force. That staff 
is to have the power, in the name of the 
Secretary of Defense, to administer all mili- 
tary appropriations as it sees fit and to 
change, transfer, or abolish service roles, 
missions, and functions at will. These powers 
would include, presumably, that of relegat- 
ing the National Guard to impotency and so 
dispose of what President Eisenhower has 
described as one of the principal checks and 
balances against the power of a supreme 
general staff. 

Added to this, the consolidation of public 
information and legislative liaison activities 
at the Department of Defense level, coupled 
with existing security legislation, will enable 
an American supreme general staff to op- 
erate in secrecy and to control what infor- 
mation is made available to Congress and 
the public. 

The situation could arise, as it did in Ger- 
many, where neither Congress nor the pub- 
lic would know of the existence or the provi- 
sions of a particular plan until it actually 
was placed into operation in time of war. 
This condition already exists, to a dangerous 
degree. 

A Secretary of Defense with little or no 
solid education in military history and cur- 
rent military affairs—we have had two such 
since 1952—would be shunted aside by an 
operational general staff, simply because of 
his inability to grasp the significance of 
what was going on around him. The su- 
preme general staff and its chief, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the lan- 
guage of the moment, would thus have at- 
tained the direct access to the head of the 
state that was so crucial a part of the Prus- 
sian general staff objectives and practice. 

This is true to a great extent in the United 
States even today. Civilian control, on 
which we place so great reliance, exists 
more in theory than in fact. For the Sec- 
retaries of Defense and of the services, and 
their Deputy Secretaries and Assistant Sec- 
retarles, are short termers. Unfamiliar with 
the vast details and the ramifications of 
their complex jobs, they must rely upon 
their professional military advisers who are 
at their elbow day in and day out. These ad- 
visers, presenting carefully selected sets of 
facts to support their proposals and screen- 
ing out or subordinating every contrary fact, 
can make even the most unsound proposal 
sound plausible, and sell their bill of goods 
to their chiefs. By the time opponents out- 
side the charmed circle are given an oppor- 
tunity to present another side, the chiefs 
have been committed. And the opponents 
are denounced as reactionary obstruction- 
ists and derided for their objections. After 
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all, who are these amateufs to contradict 
the best military thinking? 

When Chairman Cart Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee called the most 
recent reorganization plan and others like 
it a plan for a Prussian-type general staff, 
he knew precisely what he was talking about. 
The question is whether those who scoffed 
at him really knew what they were talking 
about. 

The answer to the crucial. question of 
whether an American version of the Prussian 
general staff would produce the same type 
men and the same results as the original 
is simply that, to a considerable extent, it 
already has. 


REASONS FOR SKEPTICISM 


The men who sponsor, edit and direct this 
publication have had a long and bitter ex- 
perience with the general staff officer who 
sees life from the confines of a pair of self- 
imposed military blinders. They have seen 
& powerful military propaganda organization 
used to cover up serious blunders in the Re- 
serve forces field and to put a pleasant face 
on actions that could serve only to weaken 
rather than strengthen the national defense. 
They have seen an American press that prides 
itself on alertness and a healthy skepticism 
led around by the nose because of editors who 
react to professional soldiers like small boys 
toa parade. They have seen a military gen- 
eral staff work year in and year out toward 
the destruction of the citizen's right to keep 
and bear arms, by a hidden, indirect attack 
on the militia system that alone makes that 
right viable. 

Congress and the Nation have only the 
promise of the President and his supporters 
that an even more centralized and more pow- 
erful military staff will not continue and 
magnify these weaknesses and abuses. 

Mindful of the solemn guaranties delivered 
only 18 months ago as to the maintenance 
of the strength of the National Guard, and 
of the ease with which those guaranties have 
been discarded, we should be inclined to look 
at the letter of any proposed reorganization 
ae than at the promises that accompany 

To those who see in a combined Armed 
Forces general staff the opportunity to deal a 
final, crushing blow to the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, it can only be pointed out that 
4 slight shift in the technological scales could 
deliver the desired monolith into the hands 
of their opponents. One such shift nearly 
occurred in the race between the Jupiter and 
Thor missile systems. Another may be in 
the offing with the increasing promise of the 
Navy's submarine missile delivery system. 

If we create a supreme general staff di- 
vorced from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, we must prepare for the in- 
ternal struggle for power within it that is 
bound to follow. We must be prepared to 
accept the consequences of the one-service 
strategy of whichever faction emerges from 
the struggle. We must be prepared for the 
political liaison between the losers and 
whichever political party finds it useful to 
further their cause. 

If we create a supreme general staff with 
the power to plan, to spend and to operate 
in absolute secrecy and if we then equip that 
staff with its own propaganda agency in the 
form of a consolidated Department of De- 
fense public information staff, we shall have 
recreated the atmosphere that brought the 
Prussian general staff to absolute power in 
the Kaiser's Germany and which enabled its 
successors to foster and buttress the Ger- 
many of Adolf Hitler. 

There seems to be great difficulty in bring- 
ing Americans to understand the unalterable 
hostility between the type of supreme gen- 
eral staff which has been urged on them on 
and off for the past decade, and their own 
free institutions. In defending the great 
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general staff concept, however, Gen. Heinz 
Guderian, one of the last chiefs of the Ger- 
man army general staff, had no such dif- 
ficulty. 

Those who opposed the re-creation of a 
supreme staff over all the German armed 
forces, General Guderian wrote, “behaved 
like true republicans.” 


The following is a copy of my letter to 
the editor of The National Guardsman: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1958. 
Mr. ALLAN G., CRIST, 
Editor, The National Guardsman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Crist: I have just read the article 
appearing in the July 1958 issue of The 
National Guardsman entitled “Why Not a 
Prussian General Staff.” The article is his- 
torically accurate, and I hasten to congratu- 
late you upon its timely publication. It 
compresses into a relatively short space the 
information needed by a busy man for an 
understanding of the historic background 
and dangers of the Prussian system. 

Your article refers to the assurance of the 
President, General Twining, and others that 
there is no danger of creating such a staff. 
When General Twining appeared before the 
House Committee on Armed Services he was 
questioned about the Prussian system and 
finally read a prepared statement of his views 
of that system. Later, I questioned him with 
reference thereto. I send you herewith an 
excerpt from the hearings containing his 
prepared statement and my questions, 

I am fearful, the general’s testimony re- 
veals an inability on the part of professional 
military men to either understand or appre- 
ciate the dangers inherent in the Prussian 
system. Therefore, I doubt the ability of 
professional military men to avoid the crea- 
tion of a system which they actually admire. 

Again, I congratulate you upon the publi- 
cation of a timely, accurate and valuable 
article. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. J. KILDAY, 
Member of Congress. 


The following is the excerpt from the 
testimony of General Twining which ac- 
companied my letter. 

At page 6178 of the hearings the fol- 
lowing appears: 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the general read the 
statement. 

General Twininc. The Prussian general 
staff. 

Those who oppose the concept of greater 
unification in the United States Defense 
Establishment argue that a single military 
staff designed to coordinate the activities of 
all United States armed services, would cre- 
ate in the United States a counterpart of 
the notorious German general staff of World 
War I and World War II. This, the argu- 
mentation continues, is patently evil be- 
cause German aggression in those wars was 
the inevitable result of German militarism, 
and German militarism in turn was the re- 
sult of the predominance of the single Ger- 
man general staff which, by establishing 
control over all the armed services, was able 
to lead Germany down the road to military 
dictatorship and ruinous war. This same 
Kind of organization would, as it had in 
Germany, create in this country national 
militarism which would be likely to lead the 
Nation down a comparably disastrous road. 

It is also asserted that defeats which be- 
fell Germany in World Wars I and II were 
largely due to the inflexible kind of military 
thinking which is characteristic of a single 
general staff. If the United States were to 
adopt such an organization, our Military Es- 
tablishment would be characterized by com- 
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parable inflexibility and inefficiency. We de- 
feated Germany with a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system very much like the one we now have 
under the provisions of the National Secur- 
ity Act of 1947, as amended. Our World War 
II victory, it is asserted, is proof-positive 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff system is more 
efficient than the single general staff sys- 
tem which carried Germany down to defeat. 

These assertions regarding the evils and 
dangers of a single general staff of the Prus- 
sian or Germany variety are based upon a 
fundamental historical inaccuracy. 

Germany did not have a single general 
staff for her armed services in World War 
I. The German Army and the German 
Navy were completely independent, and no 
staff existed to coordinate their efforts. It 
was to a large extent due to the failure of 
Germany to coordinate its army and navy 
efforts that Germany failed to achieve a 
quick victory in World War I. 

At the beginning of World War II Hitler 
exercised control over three entirely inde- 
pendent, and uncoordinated military serv- 
ices—army (Reichswehr), navy (Reichs- 
marine), and air force (Luftwaffe)—through 
a small personal staff composed of army, 
navy, and air force officers, and entitled the 
Armed Forces Supreme Command (OKW); 
the individuals on this small personal staff 
of the German dictator were picked not for 
their military knowledge, but because of 
their loyalty to Hitler and to the Nazi Party. 

The historical evidence is clear that there 
was in Germany no pretense toward unified 
staff control of the three armed services dur- 
ing either World War I or World War II. 
The Germans never established a unified 
command structure at any echelon below 
Hitler and his personal staff advisers. What- 
ever coordination of effort was accomplished 
amongst the services was due to the initia- 
tive of individual German officers. I would 
like to read a quote from General Zimmer- 
man of the German Army. 

“It is a matter of irony that Eisenhower, 
the servant of the great democracies, was 
given full powers of command over an 
Armed Forces consisting of all three services. 
With us, living under a dictatorship where 
unity of command might have been taken 
for granted, each of the services fought its 
own battle. Neither Rundstedt nor Rom- 
mel, try though they might, succeeded in 
changing this state of affairs in creating a 
unified command, The result was that the 
German Army fought singlehanded against 
all the Armed Forces of the Allies.” 

The fact that there was inadequate under- 
standing of seapower evidenced in top level 
German military decisions can in no way be 
used as an indictment of centralized mili- 
tary control. Quite the contrary, such evi- 
dence of lack of proper evaluation of all mili- 
tary considerations is clear proof that this, 
like other failures in military coordination 
was due to the lack of a single German staff 
where all aspects of all military problems 
could have been considered in a logical, 
thorough manner, 

There was, of course, a German general 
staff during both World War I and World 
War II. This staff, however, was an Army 
staff only, and in neither war did it have 
any responsibility for overall interservice 
coordination. Undoubtedly, the German 
Army general staff was in many re- 
spects characteristic of German militarism. 
Throughout its history the general staff 
served as a loyal and highly effective mili- 
tary instrument at the personal disposal of 
the Chief of State. It knew no civilian con- 
trol other than the Chief of State himself. 
Its permanent corps of officers tended to 
lose contact with problems in the field, and, 
as a result, was frequently guilty of inflexi- 
bility and autocratic methods. Yet, despite 
these faults, it was a highly efficient military 
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organization, which was in large measure 
responsible for the amazing successes of the 
German Army in both world wars. Had 
there been a similar organization coordinat- 
ing all the efforts of all the German armed 
forces in World War II, there is solid histori- 
cal evidence that many of the most serious 
German military mistakes, for which Hitler 
and his small group of personal advisers were 
responsible, would never have been made, 
and the course of World War II would un- 
doubtedly have been far different than it 
was; ultimately Allied victory could have 
been far less certain. It is interesting to 
note, in fact, that it was an army operating 
under the German general staff concept 
which applied flexible, modern, integrated 
warfare in 1940 to completely overwhelm 
France, which despite separate army, navy, 
and air force staffs, had adopted the single 
concept of war epitomized by the Maginot 
Line. 

As to the danger which a general staff 
system poses to national civilian institutions 
of government, it should be pointed out that 
far from the German general staff taking 
over the German Government prior to World 
War II, it was Hitler who took over the Ger- 
man general staff and the German Army. 

Thank you very much, 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, General. 


Hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representa- 
aven: 85th Congress, beginning at page 


Mr. KıLpay. General Twining, I appreci- 
ate your paper on the question of the ques- 
tion of the Prussian general staff. I note 
that you say that at the beginning of World 
War II the Reichswehr, the Reichsmarine, 
and the Luftwaffe were all separate, 

With that I agree. Didn’t you leave out 
one? Wasn't there actually a fourth one, 
Himmler’s SS, which was separate from 
either the army, navy, or the air force? 

General Twininc. That is correct. I think 
you are—— 

Mr. Krupay. Instead of 3, you had 4? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think you misconstrue my 
objection to the Prussian type of staff in 
supposing that it was because they operated 
as assigning the chief of staff of all serv- 
ices. I am well aware that not only 3, as 
you mentioned, but actually there were 4 
separate and distinct commands under Hit- 
ler's Germany, 

Inasmuch as you have gone into this from 
the history standpoint, you are willing to 
agree that the general staff of the German 
Army acquired such power and prestige that 
they actually made and broke chancellors, 
didn’t they? 

General Twintnc. It was a powerful or- 
ganization; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes sir. They could even 
dictate who would be the Chancellor, the 
real governing authority of the nation, and 
when he should leave, and they did do it, 
didn’t they? 

General Twrninc. I don’t know about 
that, but I wouldn’t be surprised. They 
were a very strong organization. 

Mr. Kiwpay. You do know that the only 
chance up to the present time that the Ger- 
man people had of ever having a republic 
was under the Weimar Republic, after World 
War I, and it could exist for the very short 
period of time that it did exist only because 
they had a truce with the German general 
staff, isn’t that correct? 

General Twintnc, That is correct. 

Mr. Kupar. That is correct. The German 
general staff was so powerful that the 
Weimar Republic could continue only by 
entering into a shaky truce with the Ger- 
man general staff? 
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General Twrninc. I am sorry I missed 
that, sir. 

Mr. Kınay. I beileve you had answered it, 
that the Weimar Republic existed because 
of a shaky truce between the German gen- 
eral staff and the Weimar Republic. 

General TwINING. I think that is correct, 
sir. 

Mr. Kizpay, And you recall that it is re- 
corded that when Von Seeckt was Chief of 
Staff, and he was asked by the President of 
the Weimar Republic, “Where does the 
Reichswehr stand?” He said, “Mr. President, 
the Reichswehr stands solidly behind me.” 
You recall that incident in German history? 

General Twininc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. You do, don’t you? 

General Twinrnc, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, that is the kind of a 
general staff that I am talking about, the 
kind of a general staff that can acquire 
such power and prestige over the military 
forces that it can make remarks of that kind 
to the President of the Republic and can 
make and break Chancellors of the German 
Empire. Those are the things that I am 
afraid of. And every time you enlarge that 
general staff and you give it additional 
statutory power, you are heading inevitably 
nearer and nearer to the Prussian staff con- 
cept. 

Fou can say it won’t happen in the United 
States. I know it won’t happen, so long as 
we prevent the building of the prestige such 
as was required by the Prussian general 
staff system. That is going to be my pur- 
pose in this legislation. 

The CHamrMANn. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Kripay. 


Extend School Milk Pro~ram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday my good friend and 
colleague, Mr. Quire of Minnesota, in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 637 
designed to extend the life of the school 
milk program from June 30, 1958, to 
September 30, 1958. 

I wish to take this brief opportunity to 
commend him for his interest and initi- 
ative in this important subject, and to 
join wholeheartedly with him in the 
hope he expressed that Congress will see 
fit to save the life of this most desirable 
program which is about to expire as a 
victim of our too-often cumbersome 
legislative procedure. 

While the Senate has already voted to 
extend the life of the school milk pro- 
gram, here in the House such extension 
was made a part of the controversial 
omnibus farm bill which we were sup- 
posed to begin debating today, but which 
now appears headed toward many days 
and even weeks of uncertainty and 
delay. 

In the meantime, the Agriculture De- 
partment has properly been required to 


notify its field offices that all payments 


to provide milk, under this program, to 
some 2,000 children’s camps, some 900 
child care institutions, and to” many 
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summer camps must be stopped after 
June 30. I am sure we do not wish 
to deprive more than a million of our 
Nation’s children of nourishing, whole- 
some milk, and that we will have the 
wisdom to take prompt and favorable 
action on House Joint Resolution 637, as 
introduced by Mr. QUIE. 

Out of the confusing, complex, and all 
too-often unsuccessful jungle of Federal 
farm legislation this is one program that 
makes sense to me, that helps both the 
dairy farmer and our greatest national 
asset—our children. Let us save it. 


Ding Darling, the Great Cartoonist, 
Speaks Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent by the Members of 
the House of Representatives I ask to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter to me from my esteemed friend, 
“Ding” Darling, who as you know is one 
of the greatest cartoonists of all time, if 
not the greatest, along with these follow- 
ing remarks, and my speech of May 5, 
1958, page 8062. For many years 
Ding’s cartoons were printed on the 
front pages of many of our leading news- 
papers, including the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, which I have read since a small 
lad. Ding Darling possesses that un- 
usual ability to put more thought in a 
small picture depicting important, cur- 
rent events, than most people can say 
in a thousand printed words. 

I am sure that Ding’s cartoons served 
the worthy purpose for America he in- 
tended, which was to speak louder than 
words for the preservation of the high 
ideals that made our country great. 
Yes, Ding Darling retired a number of 
years ago, but his impressive cartoons 
are still working for the good cause in 
the minds of millions. 

Since this great American feels as he 
does about my speech, to which he re- 
fers, I feel a reinsertion of that speech 
might serve a useful purpose. 

The letter and address follow: 

Des Mornes, Iowa, May 29, 1958. 
Hon. Ben F., JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BEN: The only thing I can call you 
after reading your remarks on the 1958 
Pump Priming and the Balancing of the 
Budget, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is 
“Dear Ben.” ‘Your statement and the rea- 
soning supporting it is the soundest advice 
that has come to my notice in all the hul- 
labaloo about national economy that has 
come out of this session of Congress, or any 
place else for that matter, and I don’t know 
of anyone among my acquaintances who 
would not join me in vociferous applause. 

I watch with great dismay the continuous 
piling up of additional Government em- 
ployees and nonsensical expansion of Goy- 
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ernment expenditures in all possible direc- 
tions. How it comes about that any sane 
body of men in either our executive or leg- 
islative halls can continue to overlook the 
crucial point which you have brought out 
in your brief address is more than I can 
understand. 

I was very much pleased to find that you 
had been a follower of my cartoons in the 
days when I was active as a daily com- 
mentator and my fingers itch to be back in 
the game but I guess I must be too old 
fashioned, and perhaps a little grumpy, for 
modern tolerance, but the Nation is cer- 
tainly going to pay dearly for its indiscre- 
tions. 

With my very best regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Dinc DARLING 
Jay N. Darling. 
WE Can Cure Our Economic ILLS BY EFFEC- 
TIVE ACTION IN USING GOOD SOUND AMERI- 
CAN COMMON SENSE 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the best advice 
to all public servants is that you cannot 
fool the American people, and that doing 
the right thing and the best thing for the 
people over the long pull is always the best 
politics. Far too often political expediency 
is practiced by public servants, irrespective 
of its results on the future welfare of all the 
people, especially in an election year. 

If a Member of Congress, for example, is 
swayed by the flood of letters from the many 
pressure groups who generally think only of 
the immediate welfare of their own segment 
of our population, then he is bound to be in 
trouble with many other people in different 
vocations, The only answer is to study the 
overall, longtime effect of proposed legisla- 
tion to determine whether it is good or bad 
legislation, and does it or does it not square 
with the principles which have made 
America big and fine and strong and free. 
Then after making such a study vote your 
honest convictions, which you can defend 
before your constituents face to face. 

In my remarks in the House on last 
January 20—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 687—I urged that Congress reduce 
the budget by at least $3 billion, and then 
give an across-the-board reduction in in- 
come taxes. Had Congress done that we 
would by now have had the recession 
whipped. But no, the Democrats in control 
of Congress embarked on a pump-priming 
reckless spending spree full speed ahead, 
which has scared the individual and busi- 
ness with money in the bank to the end 
that they are holding onto their dollars, 
which now will do little to cure unemploy- 
ment. We should have learned a lesson 
from the last pump-priming spree which 
took place between January 1933 and Pear] 
Harbor. After spending 47 billion tax dol- 
lars, there were still according to the rec- 
ords 11,369,000 Americans unemployed or 
about the exact number as were unemployed 
7 years previous. Then came Pearl Harbor 
and over 12 million Americans were soon 
put to work, in uniform, and hundreds of 
thousands never returned. In 1945 World 
War II ended and shortly thereafter the un- 
employment rolls again began to mount; 
and again, at the time our boys were sent 
to war in Korea, approximately 5 million 
Americans were unemployed; and again mil- 
lions of Americans were put to work, in uni- 
form, and thousands of them never 
returned. 

Now it may be that we have been on the 
brink of war several times during the past 
5 years, but the facts are that not one Amer- 
ican mother’s son is being shot at anyplace 
in the world today and there is more money 
in our banks today than at any time in the 
history of our country. Why? For the very 
simple reason the owners of those dollars 
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are fearful of what this liberal Congress 
might do, and they have good reason for 
their fears as they know what liberal Con- 
gresses have done in the past, but I say in 
all sincerity that there is nothing so wrong 
with our economy that good American com- 
mon sense cannot cure, for certainly all this 
Congress has to do is to begin now, even at 
this late date to prove to the people with 
money to spend, that they can safely spend 
for themselves and families and for business 
expansion, 

You ask how can it be done? I say just 
as many other conservative Members of Con- 
gress and most thinking Americans are say- 
ing today, which is that by the simple pro- 
cedure of Congress beginning from this day 
to the very last day of this session prove 
conclusively to the American people that 
this Congress is primarily interested in keep- 
ing our United States Treasury solvent, and 
the people’s personal investments protected. 

The people know that since this session of 
Congress has already spent over $2 billion 
more than should have been spent up to this 
time, little if any tax relief can be expected 
or hoped for, but they certainly have a right 
to demand that this spending spree be 
brought to a halt in order at least that an- 
other burdensome tax increase will not be 
imposed upon them. 

The thing that will give people employ- 
ment and keep them employed, and thus 
save this Democrat controlled Congress from 
their own follies, is for them to act promptly 
to return confidence to the people as I here 
recommended. By so doing, private spend- 
ing will replace this ineffective Federal 
pump-priming spending which must all 
sooner or later be paid back with compound 
interest, or else repudiation with its result- 
ing aftermath, socialism. 

Yes, Congress must do that and more 
to make sure of the people's confidence 
in their Government. Before this session 
comes to a close, legislation must be 
to curb the powerful union bosses who have 
so unjustly imposed on their own members, 
and on many Members of Congress, such un- 
reasonable demands to do their bidding, or 
else, and which to a major degree has caused 
this recession and the loss of employment 
and frightened the people from spending 
their own dollars, Congress years ago had 
the courage to adopt an antimonopoly law 
and that law has kept business corporations 
from becoming too large and powerful and 
that law has proven to be good for all the 
people. Let us now have the courage to do 
likewise in respect to the huge powerful 
labor unions. I am sure most of the union 
members would welcome such a law today. 
We must not, we dare not fail in our re- 
sponsibility as representatives of the people 
in this critical hour regardless of all pres- 
sures brought upon us daily just to please 
a few at the expense of the best future wel- 
fare of all. 


The Corn Tassel as the National Floral 
Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a joint resolu- 
tion designating the corn tassel as the 
national floral emblem of the United 
States. 
cIv——781 
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My joint resolution is based on a reso- 
lution adopted by district 1, Prairie State 
Chiropractic Association, Inc., which dis- 
trict is composed of the 7 counties in my 
Congressional district. The resolution 
was submitted to me by my good friend 
and constituent, Lorin D. Kinsel, D. C., 
of Morrison, Ill., who is president of dis- 
trict 1. In their resolution, district 1 of 
the Prairie State Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Ince., stated that they had found 
to their liking the phraseology of the 
resolution of the Minnesota Federation 
of Business and Professional Woman’s 
Clubs, and were inspired to recommend 
that the corn tassel be officially desig- 
nated as our country’s national floral 
emblem. 


Address by Hon. Styles Bridges to the 
New Hampshire Department of the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address de- 
livered by me at the annual State con- 
vention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, in Berlin, N. H., 
on June 21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, BEFORE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, BERLIN, N. H. 
JUNE 21, 1958 

INTRODUCTION 

It is always a very special pleasure for 
me to address members of the American Le- 
gion. By the very nature of your qualifica- 
tions for membership in this great organiza- 
tion, you are keenly interested in military 
affairs and the defense posture of our coun- 
try. As an American, as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, the Prepared- 
ness Committee, and the Committee on Space 
and Astronautics, so am I. I live with it 
every day. 

I am in frequent contact with the officers 
of the Department of New Hampshire as well 
as your national headquarters, on matters 
concerning the interest and welfare of vet- 
erans in New Ham . Throughout my 
many years of service in the United States 
Senate, I have always found that the Amer- 
ican Legion does an outstanding job and I 
congratulate you for having such able, alert 
leadership. 

AMERICAN LEGION 
Patriotism and public service 

It has always seenred to me that the Le- 
gion and its fellow organizations are part of 
the national conscience. They are reposito- 
ries of that same kind of patriotism which 
has inspired America and helped keep her 
free from the time of Lexington and Con- 
cord. 

Even a quick review of the partial list of 
American Legion activities gives an insight 
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into the many ways it is an influence for 
good in this Nation. Its flag education pro- 
grams in the schools and communities and its 
school award endeavors perform a vital sery- 
ice in inculcating in our youth the necessary 
patriotic inspiration and respect. 

The boys State and boys Nation programs 
provide our youth with expert instruction 
and experience in government, By encour- 
aging the participation of our young people 
in government, the Legion performs an ines- 
timable service. We must constantly re- 
plenish the ranks of our public servants. 

Ideals of sportsmanship and fair play are 
fostered through the junior baseball pro- 
gram and Boy and Girl Scout sponsorship. 
The Legion’s countersubversive activity, its 
sponsorship of patriotic ceremonies and its 
Back to God movement protect the core of 
our national heritage. Its concern for the 
veteran and its rehabilitation efforts have 
provided new lives for thousands of men 
and women, 


Alert to Communist danger 


Cooperative patriotic efforts under the 
leadership of the Legion and its fellow vet- 
erans organizations do much to strengthen 
the spiritual armor of this country in the 
fight for men’s minds in which we of the 
Free World are now engaged with the Com- 
munists. 

I remember the warnings of the veterans 
groups in the 1930's. They preached pre- 
paredness and those warnings went un- 
heeded. The Consequences were tragic. 
Time has proved the wisdom of those pro- 


We have before us in the world today 
many trying situations—such as the unrest 
in Lebanon and elsewhere in the Middle 
East, and France’s agonizing struggle to 
achieve political stability—these are matters 
of vital concern to us all. As you surely 
know, the world has become a lot smaller 
in the last few decades. As an example, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which we 
used to think of as bulwarks of protection, 
are gradually assuming the dimensions of 
small ponds. 

We must help our friends, of course—we 
have already spent billions doing so—but we 
must be more careful. Most people think 
of America’s resources as coming from a 
bottomless well. This is not so. There is 
a bottom to the well, and for our own 
safety, we must not reach it, 

THE COLD WAR 
Must be prepared 

Since the founding of our country, Amer- 
icans have seen history underline the far- 
sightedness and wisdom of George Washing- 
ton, who told both Houses of Congress on 
January 8, 1790, that “to be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace.” 

To this axiom, every thinking American 
wholeheartedly subscribes. 

Still, in this day and age, one might well 
ask: “What kind of war? Regular or king- 
sized?” 

Warfare of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
with its cannonade, musketry and dashing 
cavalry charges, was an elementary brand 
of conflict—simple, direct, easily compre- 
hended. But it was as different from the 
tools of modern warfare as night is from 
day. 

Just as the means of warfare have in- 
creased in range, intensity, and complexity, 
so have the methods. They range through 
an entire spectrum—from harassment and 
provocation of the cold war, to the manu- 
factured incident with its pretext for bit-by- 
bit annexation, to the surprise, all-out, at- 
tack with its all-encompassing horror of 
thermonuclear destruction. 

In today’s sophisticated era where tensions 
may be manufactured and incidents made to 
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order, the leading exponents of aggression 
are Communist leaders long skilled in feints 
and strategems of the chessboard, master 
propagandists, and capable of using captive 
peoples and populations as their pawns, 


Communist divide-and-conquer tactics 


Pitted against a Communist adversary who 
is acutely aware that he can achieve his 
greatest gains at minimum risk by camou- 
flaged aggression and divide-and-conquer 
tactics, the Free World is confronted with a 
basic challenge. It must remain firmly 
united, determined that any Communist- 
inspired attempt at takeover shall be met 
with resolute action to resist local aggression. 

If history has taught us anything, it has 
shown that where peace is concerned there 
can be no vacillation or retreat. Those na- 
tions that would overlook piecemeal aggres- 
sion against neighbors and allies eventually 
find themselves—too late—standing alone, 
backs to the wall, fighting desperately for 
their own necks. 


Capability for small war as well as massive 
retaliation 


In the present East-West struggle, in which 
both sides possess capabilities for mutual 
destruction, our Armed Forces must serve as 
precision tools to isolate and pinch off, by 
rapid intervention, the probing tentacles of 
Communist aggression, wherever they may 
penetrate. By their presence, American 
forces help reduce the possibilities of war by 
clear and convincing evidence that any at- 
tack could not succeed—or even try—without 
prohibitive cost. 

Our national safety hinges on the ability to 
prevent both general and limited war, or— 
if prevention fails—to fight and win either 
kind. 

In recent years major emphasis has been 
placed on swift retaliation by atomic forces 
as a key element in our national security sys- 
tem. Still—excluding Korea-—since World 
War II there have been some 14 instances of 
so-called small-scale aggression, any one of 
which might have required ground forces to 
prevent the situation from erupting into 
widespread war. 

It is essential, therefore, that in our 
Armed Forces we have balance—that each of 
our services be trained and equipped to per- 
form efficiently in either type of war. 


THE NIXON INCIDENTS 


We have only to look at recent headlines 
to see that the Communist conspirators are 
hard at work right in our own backyard. 
The outrageous treatment which Vice Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon were forced to endure 
in Venezuela and elsewhere was largely the 
handiwork of professional Communist agi- 
tators. 

The Nixon incidents brought this into 
focus more sharply than any single event of 
the last decade. And may I add that I 
thought the Vice President's performance 
under the most trying conditions was mag- 
nificent. He had been told there would be 
trouble, He had even been informed of a 
reported assassination plot. He could have 
holed up in our Embassy or he could have 
left. 

But he didn’t. He went out among them, 
took their abuse, and called them cowards to 
their faces. He demonstrated a quality that 
each of you can certainly appreciate—old- 
fashioned guts. However humiliating the 
experience might have been, in the end he 
won, j 

THE COMMUNIST THREAT 

The extension of communism poses the 
greatest single threat to our way of life, I 
regard this atheistic philosophy not as a 
government in any sense of the word, but as 


a great international conspiracy aimed at 
world conquest and domination. 
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Regardless of the zigs and zags of Russian 
diplomacy, regardless of the parade of faces 
at the Kremlin, regardless of their smiles 
and frowns, we must never forget that the 
Communist goal always remains to make the 
world bow down before the hammer and 
sickle. 

Nikita Khrushchey, himself, made this 
comment about the campaign of smiles put 
on by Russian diplomats: 

“If anyone believes that our smiles involve 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he deceives himself 
poorly. Those who wait for that must wait 
until a shrimp learns to whistle.” 

The Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States is Mikhail Menshikov. He's a big hit 
at parties—charming, suave, and urbane. 
Yet this same man—as an UNRRA Official in 
Poland—deprived hundreds of thousands of 
hungry people of food intended for them, by 
directing that it be distributed only among 
registered Communists. 

He is cut from the same cloth as the rest 
of the ruthless Soviet gang. 


Dangers of appeasement 


The Communists make no bones about 
their ultimate purpose. In the face of their 
explicit intent, it is incredible to me that 
anyone belleves we could dissuade them 
from their aims by talk or example. We must 
never delude ourselves that we can do busi- 
ness with Communists. We must never suc- 
cumb to the easy road of indifference, inde- 
cision, and appeasement. 

To protect freedom requires eternal vigi- 
lance. I believe that whenever any free 
individual is forced into bondage, to that 
degree America is endangered. I would not 
appease communism by any action which 
sacrifices 1 inch of free land, 1 human life, or 
1 American principle. 

The threat against us is many-sided. With- 
out scruples or morals, the Communist rulers 
have devised every conceivable means of ex- 
tending their control and influence over 
other peoples—by internal subversion, eco- 
nomic penetration, espionage, blackmail, 
military might. The tragic Hungarian re- 
bellion was a classic example of Soviet rule 
with an iron fist. 


Social conditions 


The one thing Communists do best is to 
fish in troubled waters. While the world 
was still torn with the deep tragedies of the 
late war, the Soviet Union callously seized 
the opportunity to enslave over 700 million 
of the world’s population. They did it—in 
the unguarded moments of a world yearning 
for peace—by a combination of military 
power, conspiracy, treachery, deceit, and 
propaganda. 

With their doubletalk they exploited the 
normal human hopes for better social con- 
ditions, racial equality, and the brotherhood 
of man. They corrupted the human aspira- 
tions for freedom, justice, equality, democ- 
racy, and peace, and made them the tools 
of tyranny. When exposed or blocked in one 
sphere, they turned to other spheres, chang- 
ing tactics to suit whatever opportunities 
circumstances afforded. 

This process which sabotages the peace 
of the world has continued for almost half 
a century since the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. It still goes on throughout the world. 

The Soviet Union has not changed in either 
its aims or conduct. Its goal is still world 
conquest. Its methods are just as brutal 
and despicable to all that is upright and 
decent in the history of mankind. And 
because the Soviet Union has at its disposal 
the awesome power of modern science and 
technology, it is today more dangerous than 
ever, ; 

WE MUST BE PREPARED 

In the face of such a threat, we must for- 

ever be alert. We must keep our guard up 
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and our powder dry. To an enemy that 
respects only brute strength, we must not 
only appear strong, but be strong. 

And, for our own salvation, should he 
underrate us, we must be strong enough to 
defeat him. To provide the necessary forces 
to defend our country, almost two-thirds of 
the Federal budget now goes for national 
security, including direct military appropri- 
ations, foreign aid, and related programs. 

The need to defend against several types 
of possible attack—such as bombers, ICBM's, 
missiles launched from subs—requires vast 
sums. In the next fiscal year, more than 
$40 billion will be spent by the Department 
of Defense alone, 


Maintain military strength—Not 
crash program 


For the duration of the cold war, which 
may last many years, we must maintain and 
increase our military strength. We must 
never again let our military strength wither 
away as it did in the years following World 
War II—when, for example, in 1950 we could 
not furnish General MacArthur with the 
trained manpower he so desperately needed 
in Korea. 

Although the enemy continued to build 
up his forces after World War II, the United 
States let its defenses lag in the 1945-50 
period. We found it necessary at the out- 
break of the Korean war to go into a crash 
program to try to make up for lost time. 
There can be no doubt we must still make 
a mighty effort to stay ahead of the enemy. 
But this does not necessarily mean a com- 
plete crash program now. 

The cold war may last for years and years. 
It is essential, therefore, that we establish 
an economically stable defense program 
which we can afford to maintain over a 
long period of time. In recent years no 
lesson has been more compelling than that 
weakness invites attack. 


Weakness in Eastern Europe encouraged 
Soviet conquest 


It was the weakness of the nations of 
Eastern Europe at the close of World War II 
that permitted the Soviet Union to overrun 
and subjugate them. 

When—in response to the hopes of peace— 
we withdrew American forces from Europe 
and demobilized them here at home, there 
again was a tempting opportunity opened to 
Communist conquest. I agree with Winston 
Churchill that had it not been for America’s 
exclusive possession of the atomic bomb, it 
could have been the fate of Western Europe 
to bend its back along with Eastern Europe 
under the Communist yoke. 


COMPARATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 


The military superiority of this country 
today is based chiefly on our superior capa- 
bility in the delivery of nuclear weapons. 
It goes without saying, however, that any 
unlimited nuclear interchange—though it 
might leave Russia crushed and defeated— 
would inevitably mean tremendous casual- 
ties, loss, and damage to the United States 
and to other nations. 

The answer to the question of where we 
stand today is a composite of strengths and 


weaknesses. The Russians are ahead of us 
in some areas; we are ahead of them in 
others. 


They may have an edge—though a slight 
one—in long-range missile development, but 
their greatest advantage is in land power 
and a vast number of submarines. We still 
have a clear-cut advantage in long-range 
piloted aircraft and a great surface fleet. 

But the Russian progress, particularly in 
long-range ballistic missiles and in sub- 
marines, may overcome or neutralize what 
is today an American position of superior 
military strength—unless we intensify our 
efforts. 
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At this moment we are strong enough to 
meet the threat of war, limited or otherwise. 
But there can be absolutely no room for the 
slightest degree of complacency, The stakes 
are too high. How, then, do we maintain our 
military strength? 

By sound planning by military experts— 
with final control and responsibility in the 
hands of civilians. 

By proper organization to advance our de- 
fense programs—without redtape and buck- 
passing. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


The reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment is one of the major issues before this 
Congress. As you know, President Eisen- 
hower has submitted draft legislation to 
carry out his recommendations. Other pro- 
posals, offered by Members of Congress, are 
also pending. Congress is examining each 
of these closely and carefully. 

A number of the President’s proposals offer 
common ground for agreement between the 
administration and Congress. It is in the 
wording of legislation that much of the diffi- 
culty arises. 

By the time all the testimony is taken and 
all our studies are completed on defense re- 
organization, I am confident that Congress 
will work out a plan that will accomplish 
the following things: 

1. Clarify the lines of authority, responsi- 
bility and command. 

2. Reduce duplication and waste. 

3. Assure military planning and strategy 
by the most knowledgeable men, and 

4. In other ways strengthen our Military 
Establishment. 


RETAINING SKILLED MEN 


Military strength is far more than aircraft 
and missiles, ships and tanks, guns and 
ammunition. A key element of our strength 
is skilled men. Nobody has yet devised a 
substitute for brains and the ability to rea- 
son. 

Since the end of World War II, our weap- 
ons systems have become fantastically pow- 
erful, One hydrogen bomb today could 
cause as much loss of life and destruction as 
all the bombs dropped by the allies in World 
War II. As our firepower has increased, so 
has the complexity of the individual weapons. 
Electronic gear, radars, computers, missile 
launchers, atomic submarines—all demand 
personnel of high caliber to assure their ef- 
fective use. 

The training of these men takes many 
months and involves a great investment of 
money. Just when our servicemen begin to 
gain experience, their tours of duty end and 
many of them return to civilian life. 

It costs $100,000 to train an average flier. 
It costs $600,000 and takes 5 years to train a 
B-52 pilot. When a B-52 pilot leaves the 
service, we lose invaluable experience and we 
lose that investment of time and money. 

With large numbers of skilled technicians 
and officers leaving the service after their 
first tour of duty, two results follow. One, 
a costly, time consuming replacement train- 
ing program becomes necessary. Two, the 
experience level declines. 

As the experience level falls, our combat 
readiness is impaired. There is no substitute 
for training and experience. All our war 
exercises and studies show that the most 
highly trained units perform best. 

Our combat readiness could be greatly in- 
creased right now—without buying a single 
piece of equipment—if we could only per- 
suade our experienced personnel to remain 
in uniform. 

The present Congress, with my active par- 
ticipation and support, has just enacted a 
military pay bill which is designed as an in- 
centive system for skilled enlisted men and 
officers to make a career in the Armed Forces. 
The pay structure being replaced put great 
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emphasis on longevity. The new system 
places great emphasis on skill, ability, and 
proficiency, while at the same time giving 
some recognition to years of service. 

To insure our military superiority, it is 
imperative to bring the best talent available 
to work on defense matters and to reward 
them fairly for their contribution. 


COMMUNIST GOALS 


It is not our military superiority alone that 
is being challenged by the Soviet Union. 
The Communists are seeking to surpass us 
on many fronts—scientific, cultural, indus- 
trial, and economic. 

More than 40 years ago, Lenin said: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or world 
capitalism.” 

This is Communist doctrine, unchanged by 
the succession of masters in the Kremlin, 
Soviet conduct since World War II offers 
convincing proof that world domination is 
the key to every move made by the Russian 
rulers. 

Communist tactics in the postwar period 
have been characterized by aggression, sub- 
version, intimidation, treachery, and broken 
promises. With these weapons, Russia has 
made satellites of the once proudly inde- 
pendent European States of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Albania. German unity is prevented by So- 
viet intransigence. 

In Asia, the U. S. S. R. aided the Chinese 
Communists in acquiring control of China 
and turning it into a Communist state. In- 
tent on further expansion, a Soviet inspired 
invasion of South Korea forced the United 
States with other U. N. members to halt Sino- 
Soviet aggression, 

Between 1945 and 1954, more than 700 
million additional people were thrown into 
the bottomless pit of communism. This is 
the background against which the Free World 
must judge Russia. 

American strength has been the only real 
factor which has deterred the Comniunists 
from initiating world war III. 

We must dedicate ourselves to maintaining 
that strength. 


Responsibility Is With This House To 
Extend Two Vital Agricultural Pro- 
grams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
refusal of the House to consider the om- 
nibus farm bill today, the responsibility 
for extension of two very vital agricul- 
tural programs falls on the membership 
of this body. 

These programs have great importance 
not only to our farm economy and to the 
millions of people who need to share in 
a farm prosperity in this Nation—but 
these programs have a higher humani- 
tarian significance which cannot be 
ignored. 

Two essential agricultural programs 
will die next Monday, June 30, unless this 
body takes prompt action to extend them. 
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These measures are: 

Public Law 480, the surplus disposal 
law, which enables our surplus food to 
be distributed to foreign nations, 

This law bolsters our farm economy 
and upholds the diet of millions of peo- 
ple the world over. . By the provisions of 
this act, we sell or barter our excess 
food—which otherwise would be stored in 
Government bins—for foreign curren- 
cies or strategic materials. 

This law is a cornerstone of our agri- 
cultural economy and a source of much 
of our friendly dealings with neighbor 
nations of the Free World. 

More than 1 month ago, Mr. Speaker, 
I became concerned lest Public Law 480 
be threatened with expiration—which 
is exactly what has happened now. 

I held a conference with the man in 
charge of the operation of this law, Mr. 
Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Paarlberg pointed out 
to me that the United States is in dan- 
ger of losing opportunities for surplus 
disposal through lack of action in ex- 
tending this law. 

I warned then that delay might re- 
sult in a lapse in our surplus disposal 
program. I urge now that the House 
extend this legislation. 

The second important agricultural 
program which is threatened with ex- 
piration unless we take prompt action 
by next Monday is the school milk pro- 
gram. 

Yesterday, in remarks directed to 
every member of this body, I pointed out 
the value of this program—the fact that 
the milk is distributed to more than 
two thousand summer camps and to 
many more children’s centers and recre- 
ational areas. I said then that the 
school milk program has extremely great 
importance for more than one million 
children in every State of the Union. 

I reiterate the necessity for extending 
this legislation now. 

I urge the House to lay aside its 
agenda and to extend these valuable 
agricultural programs. Not to do so 
would be tragic for our country and for 
the millions of people—including our 
own children—who depend on our sur- 
plus food for nutrition. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of General Goethals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave accorded I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
the fact that June 29, 1958, will be the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
George W. Goethals, who served from 
1907 to 1914 as Chairman and Chief En- 
gineer of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, which was charged with the duty 
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of constructing the Panama Canal. In 
recognition of General Goethals’ historic 
contribution to that enterprise, under 
proclamation of Gen. William E. Potter, 
now Governor of the Canal Zone and 
President of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, there will be appropriate recogni- 
tion and commemoration of the indi- 
cated anniversary in the Canal Zone. 
A simple ceremonial will be held at the 
memorial erected to General Goethals, 
under Congressional authorization, at 
Balboa, in the Canal Zone, led by Gov- 
ernor Potter. 

The proclamation, after reciting the 
reasons for the projected commemora- 
tion, concludes as follows: 

Now, therefore, I, W. E. Potter, Governor 
of the Canal Zone, do hereby proclaim Sun- 
day, June 29, 1958, a day to be observed as 
the centennial of the birth of George Wash- 
ington Goethals, and urge all residents of 
the Canal Zone to join in this observance 
with the full realization of the great contri- 
butions to our Nation’s welfare by General 
Goethals, and do call upon public and pri- 
vate organizations in the Canal Zone to make 
appropriate recognition of this centennial of 
the birth of the former Zonian, widely known 
and remembered as, the Colonel. 


As will be recalled, General Goethals, 
after the completion of the canal, was 
appointed as the first Governor of the 
Panama Canal under the act of Con- 
gress providing for the permanent main- 
tenance and operation of the canal, and 
served in that post until he resigned 
during the close of 1916, and returned 
to the United States. 

Because of his great work in and about 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
the Congress, by special enactment, pro- 
vided for the erection, in the Canal Zone, 
at Balboa, a memorial, which was for- 
mally dedicated on the 1st of April 1954. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a former Member of this body, 
who had served as a member on the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, and in 
charge of the civil affairs of the Canal 
Zone during several years of the con- 
struction period, attended the dedicatory 
event and was a participant therein. I 
refer to Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher— 
sole surviving member of the Commis- 
sion—who served: with efficiency and 
distinction in his isthmian offices, and 
ever since has retained his interest in 
Panama Canal and isthmian matters, 
and has rendered in and out of Congress 
distinguished services in behalf of the 
canal and its employees and of the isth- 
mus in general. 


Thief in the Mailbox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 
Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Members of this House know of the 


activities of our colleague, Hon. JOHN 
Dowpy of the Seventh District of Texas, 
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in trying to restrict the printing and 
circulation of objectionable and obscene 
publications, Our colleague has done 
much to bring this subject to the Ameri- 
can people. As a result of his efforts 
and the efforts of others, much objec- 
tionable material has been removed from 
comic books. Recently, however, more 
and more of this material has found its 
way into other magazines. 

In the June 14, 1958, issue of the 
Baptist Standard, a publication of the 
Baptist general convention of Texas, 
there appears an article entitled, “Thief 
in the Mailbox.” ‘This article was writ- 
ten by my esteemed colleague the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Downy]. The 
article appears in full below: 

THIEF IN THE MAILBOX 
(By Jonn Downy) 

You may think your house is safely locked, 
but as long as you have a mailbox, a sneak 
thief may be in your house, stealing away 
your child’s most treasured possession, his 
sense of decency. 

Our laws provide that obscene, lewd, las- 
civious, or filthy publications or writings or 
information as to where, how, and from 
whom such matters may be obtained, are 
excluded from the mails. Penalities are pro- 
vided for violations of these laws. But in 
the last half dozen years peddling obscenity 
by mail has grown from a trickle to a veri- 
table flood. Postal inspectors estimate that 
more than 50 million pieces of direct mail 
advertisements are now going into homes 
across the country every year. 

Decent people everywhere are protesting 
while filth is insidiously slipped into their 
homes via their mailboxes. Those who flout 
the law are growing rich, in part out of a 
deliberate campaign to subyert our youth. 
For it is increasingly apparent that the mail- 
ing lists of companies which sell goods which 
have legitimate appeal for our young peo- 
ple—model cars, sporting goods, stamps, 
etc.—are being made available to the pur- 
veyors of filth. 

How do they get away with it? The simple 
truth is that our laws don’t have enough 
teeth in them. For one thing, offenders can 
be prosecuted only in the city where such 
offensive matter is mailed. Most of these 
firms flourish in Hollywood, New York, and 
Chicago. The rare prosecution that is 
brought in these sophisticated communities 
usually results in acquittal, or a mere slap 
on the wrist. The judges are lenient, and 
are asked by the defendant's lawyers to de- 
cide the cases on the basis of whether the 
judge’s own morals have been corrupted by 
looking at the exhibits in the case. The 
law was intended to protect the average citi- 
zen and his children, not the sophisticate 
or the habitue of Hollywood or Broadway. 
As the law stands today, it is not protecting 
those it was meant to protect. 

Maybe it hasn't happened to you. But 
that’s no guaranty it won't. Maybe your 
unsuspecting children have not been among 
those to get an unwanted “education” in 
smut through the mails. But what will they 
find tomorrow or the next day when they 
open up a letter from a stranger? Has ob- 
scenity become your problem? 

Would you say, as many others have, 
“Look, sir, I have enough problems without 
getting stirred up about something that cer- 
tainly wouldn’t concern my family. Why, 
mine is a Christian family—my children 
wouldn’t think of buying or ordering such 
trash.” Complacency has been one factor 
in making pornography a big business. 
Fortunately, not all good Christian people 
have been complacent. Unfortunately, it 
has taken a strong shock to awaken others. 
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During the 84th Congress I was chairman 
of the Postal Operation Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. I well remember one letter I re- 
ceived from a gentleman in Philadelphia. 
He had a teen-age son, a boy raised in a 
wholesome environment and with a healthy 
respect for God, his country, and his family. 
The relationship between father and son was 
such that the boy showed his father a letter 
he received at school. If you could see the 
letter and its enclosures, you would under- 
stand the father’s distress. “What can you 
do,” he asked, “when you try to raise your 
son to be a good boy and then people send 
stuff like this through the mails to him?” 
You might say that your children would not 
be contaminated nor influenced by such 
trash; they might not. I hope I have reared 
my son and daughter so that such matter 
would be repulsive to them rather than 
contaminating. 

What of those who may be influenced by 
the filth? Almost every daily paper carries 
reports of violence. Statistics are not avail- 
able on the relationship of traffic in obscene 
material and the incidence of increased sex 
crimes, but none of us can afford to be com- 
placent while such dangers lurk. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation advises that 
police reports in cities of more than 2,500 
population show the crime rate of persons 
involved in sex offenses, excluding rape and 
prostitution, rose from 38.5 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in 1953, to 41.7 per 100,000 in 1954, 
to 45.3 per 100,000 in 1955, and reached 47.5 
per 100,000 in 1956, It would be naive to 
assume there is no connection between this 
increase in sex crime and the mounting 
deluge of filth. 

Have you really looked at the newsstands 
near your children’s schools lately? The 
publishers of smut no longer print their ob- 
scenity on cheap pulp paper and market it 
from the corner pool hall or from under 
counters in such places as newsstands fea- 
turing racing papers. In the last 2 or 3 
years ostensibly legitimate magazines have 
appeared imitating the format of the so- 
phisticated Esquire. This vileness, mas- 
querading as respectable sophisticated fiction 
because it is printed on slick paper, has been 
pouring into homes all over the country 
through the mails, and can be found on 
almost every newsstand, 

Many parents worked hard a few years 
ago in outrage at the contents of the so- 
called comic books their children found on 
the newsstands. The outcry became go 
loud that the morally responsible pub- 
lishers set up a code and an administrator 
to regulate the type of material printed, 
That administrator, the Honorable Charles 
F. Murphy, wrote me last year, “It was gen- 
erally agreed that as objectionable material 
was removed from comic books, more and 
more found its way into other magazines.” 
Civic leaders, ministers, and parents are not 
the only ones concerned—responsible pub- 
lishers are also aroused. But we must take 
some action against the unprincipled pub- 
lisher and the alley presses greedy for the 
money gained by pandering to lust. 

Newsstand sales of this salacious material 
are mainly a problem of State and local po- 
lice, and I would be the first to urge that 
local action be taken. I am not one who 
advocates the Federal Government's being 
a father to every citizen. However, there 
are avenues for dissimination of this ma- 
terial which local forces cannot reach, and 
it is to help blockade those avenues that I 
have introduced seyeral bills in the House 
of Representatives. Any community that 
wants to cleanse itself of this material 
should certainly have the aid of Federal 
laws insofar as the interstate violations are 
concerned, Furthermore, it seems ridicu- 
lous to me that the Post Office Department, 
using our tax money to subsidize costs, 
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should be carrying such a large part of the 
wares of these merchants of salacious ma- 
terial. 

In January of 1957, I drafted, and intro- 
duced in the United States Congress, a bill 
which would permit the lodging of charges 
and the prosecuting of the offender at the 
point where the obscene material is received, 
rather than merely at the point where it is 
deposited in the mail. I base it on the 
theory that the actual damage is done in 
the community where the objectionable ma- 
terial is distributed, more so than in the 
city where it is published or mailed. This 
bill would also apply to other interstate 
transportation and to importation from for- 
eign countries. 

Court decisions of the past several years 
have squarely confronted us with the ques- 
tion as to whether our social and moral 
standards are to be fixed by and for the 
great majority of the American people, or 
by and for a hardened or weakened mi- 
nority. It is true that some ears may be so 
accustomed to words ordinarily regarded as 
obscene that they take no offense at them, 
but the law should not be tempered to the 
hardened minority of society. The moral 
standards of America should not be and 
must not be lowered to the concept of mor- 
ality held by the dregs of society. 

In another bill introduced the same 
month, I proposed a law which would pre- 
vent that lowering of moral standards. No 
longer would bawdy house tests be applied. 
The new test would be the effect on a nor- 
mal and reasonable individual. This par- 
ticular bill has a separate provision dealing 
with minors, providing a stricter test than 
the test dealing with adults. It also pro- 
vides enhanced punishment for repeat of- 
fenders, 

Much public support has been given these 
proposals, but more is needed. Many com- 
munity groups are succeeding in cleaning 
up local situations by insisting upon en- 
forcement of local laws. The United States 
mails and other forms of interstate trans- 
portation can also be cleared of this smut 
traffic by public insistence that these bills 
be enacted. 

A popular song of several years ago had 
the title “It All Depends On You.” That 
is a fitting suggestion here. The laws can 
be strengthened, and moral standards main- 
tained by your insistence. It depends on 
you. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my statement to the 
Committee on Ways and Means covering 
proposed amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act: 

STATEMENT OF Hon, LEONARD FARBSTEIN TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS URGING 
INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS, JUNE 
26, 1958 
Mr, Chairman, I wish to express my thanks 

to the members of this committee for the 

privilege of appearing here today to support 
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some very necessary changes in the Social 
Security Act. 

Of first importance is legislation which 
will enable the people on social security to 
keep their heads above water in the floodtide 
of rising prices. Since the last increase in 
benefits in 1954, the cost of living has gone 
up 8 percent and, in the last year, the cost 
of food has risen almost 7 percent alone. 

The shrinkage of the dollars in hands of 
our older citizens on fixed incomes is of the 
utmost seriousness. The budgets of these 
people have been closely drawn and when 
the purchasing power of the dollar decreases 
essential items must be dropped or dras- 
tically curtailed. When we face up to the 
fact that the average benefit of a retired 
single person on social security is only about 
$64 per month, it is clear that some adjust- 
ment must be made if mere subsistence is to 
be preserved. 

As long ago as October 1950 the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that a husband and wife approximately 65 
years of age in New York City who maintain 
their own 2- or 3-room rented dwelling 
would require about $150 a month—or 
$1,782 a year—to provide themselves with 
goods and services necessary to maintain 
health and allow normal participation in 
community life. When one considers that 
the cost of living index averaged 102.8 in 
1950 and that, as of April 1958, it had risen 
to 123.5, one can readily see that the average 
monthly benefit for a retired couple of 
slightly over $100 means a life of hardship 
under very primitive conditions. 

The primary need of our older people is 
cash money income which will preserve their 
dignity and their independence. Today’s 
social security benefit amount—set back in 
1954—simply doesn't provide that kind of 
protection. 

A second very urgent problem facing our 
senior citizens is the fact that their chances 
of getting a job to supplement their meager 
social security benefits are steadily dwindl- 
ing. The recent report of the Governor's 
Conference on Problems of the Aging, called 
by Governor Harriman in Albany in October 
1955, pointed out that 37.8 percent of job ap- 
plicants in the State employment service 
were over 45. Studies of unemployment bene- 
fit exhaustions by State and Federal employ- 
ment agencies show that a much higher 
percentage of beneficiaries over 45 exhaust 
benefit rights than for younger groups. 
With respect to job opportunities and place- 
ment for middle age and older workers, a re- 
port by the United States Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in March 1955 says: 

“A woman's 35th birthday is the critical 
one in her working life. From that point 
she encounters increasing employer resist- 
ance, * * * Men, on the other hand, have 
about equal likelihood of getting a job from 
the time they enter the labor market until 
they are 45. At 45, however, the placement 
ratio drops sharply; in the 20 years from 46 to 
64, their chances of getting a job are only 
half as good as before 45. After 65 their 
chances are only 1 in 50.” 

Our older workers are too often, today, 
finding themselves as the displaced persons 
of technological change, of the shift of in- 
dustry, or the complete shutdown of a plant 
in an area with a few alternative sources of 
employment. For example, in December 1954, 
the John Wanamaker store in New York City 
closed down. Almost half of the 1,026 em- 
ployees who registered with the employment 
service for another job were between the 
ages of 40 and 60 and an additional 17 per- 
cent were 60 and over. And these statistics, 
as you are well aware, are for a much happier 
economic climate than we are experiencing 
today. 

It appears that governmental action is 
going to be necessary if we are to solve the 
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perplexing problem of the older worker. 
The administration’s older worker program 
in the Department of Labor—with its blow- 
hot, blow-cold policy of trying to persuade 
employers to hire older workers—has sim- 
ply not measured up to the job. I believe 
that the best legislative approach is the one 
we adopted recently in my own State of 
New York. On April 14, 1958, Governor Har- 
riman signed into law a bill which added 
“discrimination because of age” to our stat- 
ute prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. In signing the bill, the 
Governor said that it “should result in a 
beneficial impact upon the State’s economy 
in addition to opening new vistas of hope and 
opportunity for many who, despite their 
ability, are barred from useful and gainful 
employment.” 

Finally, I wish to enter a special plea for 
the revision of a section of the Social Se- 
curity Act which discriminates against a 
small group of aged widows who are, I sub- 
mit, the forgotten women of our social secu- 
rity system. I refer to the fact that the 
widows or survivors of individuals who died 
prior to 1940 are not eligible for social secu- 
rity benefits even though the father of the 
family had been paying into the system since 
the tax first went into effect in 1937. 

In effect, the change I propose is simply 
an extension of a policy established in the 
1954 amendments. These amendments al- 
lowed survivor benefits to the aged widow, 
widowed mother, and dependent children or 
parents of any wage earner who had died 
during the 10-year period 1940-50 if the 
wage earner had at least six quarters of cov- 
erage acquired at any time. This was, in 
turn, an extension of the 1950 amendments 
which had allowed older workers and their 
dependents to qualify for benefits on the 
basis of 6 quarters of coverage acquired at 
any time. Thus the survivors of a worker 
who had died during the 1940's, prior to the 
1950 amendments, were put on the same 
basis as the dependents of survivors of an 
elderly worker who retired or died after the 
effective date of these amendments. 

The explanation given for dating this 
retroactive protection only to 1940, rather 
than to 1937 when the payroll tax went into 
effect, was that survivors first became eligible 
in 1940. This, of course, is true. But it is, 
indeed, a very fine distinction to draw since 
it says, in effect, that a women’s rights to a 
widow's benefit depends upon the date of her 
husband’s death. For example, a widow 
whose husband had worked only a year and 
one-half after 1937 can qualify for benefits 
if he died early in 1940, but another widow, 
whose husband may have contributed for al- 
most 3 years before his death late in 1939, is 
not eligible for benefits. There are, I sub- 
mit, too many fine distinctions of this nature 
in our social security law today, and this is 
one which particularly calls for correction, 

With the passage of time since 1940, very 
few children, mothers, or parents would be 
eligible and most of the resulting bene- 
ficiaries will be aged widows. Such a change 
is warranted in terms of the financial sound- 
ness of the system since its added cost would 
be almost infinitesimal. This is a relatively 
minor change in the act but I assure you 
that it would mean a very great deal to a 
small and deserving group of elderly widows. 

There are many bills before your commit- 
tee which provide for liberalized benefits and 
which would institute new programs. These 
bills contain numerous meritorious provi- 
sions which would meet the most pressing 
needs and which demand our immediate 
favorable action, I believe that the Forand 
bill should be acted upon favorably. I be- 
lieve we have reached the stage in our civili- 
zation where surgery and hospital-nursing 
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home care for social security beneficiaries 
should be permitted. 

It seems tragic that in such a time as this, 
with an increase in child population, that 
the United States should be 8 years behind 
in increasing its ceilings for maternal and 
child health and crippled children, I there- 
fore urge that H. R. 12834, to increase the 
amounts authorized to be appropriated for 
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each fiscal year for the programs of maternal 
and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare services 
provided for by title V of the Social Security 
Act should be favorably acted on. 

I also urge your committee to take favor- 
able action on proposed legislation which 
would provide that full benefits under the 
Social Security Act when based upon the 
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attainment of retirement age will be paid to 
men age 60 and women age 55. 

May I, in closing, congratulate this com- 
mittee for conducting these hearings to help 
bring these problems to light. I know that 
you will give your earnest consideration to 
the points I have raised and I look forward 
to early action on this year’s amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 


